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Editorial 


Beekeepers  of  Ohio  should  remember 
the  Ohio  State  Beekeepers'  convention  at 
Columbus,  Townsend  Hall,  Oliio  State  Uni- 
versity, Jan.  14  and  15  next.  This  promis- 
es to  be  the  most  largely  attended  conven- 
tion we  have  had  for  many  a  year.  See 
Convention  Notices  elsewhere. 


Mr.  Doolittle^  in  this  issue,  says  he 
would  prefer  to  have  long-lived  bees  for 
honey-gathering,  even  if  they  are  not  quite 
so  numerous,  rather  than  a  populous  colony 
of  short-lived  ones.  This  is  a  fruitful  field 
for  discussion.  Perhaps  some  others  would 
like  to  give  their  experiences. 


WARM  PALL  WEATHER  CAUSING  BEES  TO  CON- 
SUME THEIR  STORES. 

In  our  Nov.  1st  issue,  page  679,  we  re- 
ported the  shortage  of  stores  in  New  York. 
Since  then  reports  have  come  in  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  showing  that  the  un- 
usual amount  of  warm  weather  in  the  fall 
caused  the  bees  to  consume  a  much  larger 
amount  of  their  stores  than  they  ordinarily 
do  at  this  period.  We  predict  now  that 
many  colonies  will  die  of  starvation,  wheth- 
er the  coming  winter  be  mild  or  severe. 
Don't  take  any  thing  for  granted.  Better 
make  an  investigation  at  the  first  oppor- 
tune time,  and  make  sure  that  there  are 
stores  enough. 


A  CORRECTION. 

By  mistake  we  credited  the  picture  of 

the  very  fine  honey   exhibit   as  shown   on 

page  811  of  the  December  15th  issue  to  Mr. 

Myers,  manager  of  the  Spokane  Interstate 

Fair,  whereas  it  was  sent  us  originally  by 

Mr.  F.   W.   Van   De  Mark,   of   Stillwater, 

Oklahoma,  and  represents  tlie  exhibit  of  B. 

F.    Bartholomew    at'  the    Oklahoma    State 

Fair   for   1912.      We   do   not   often   make 

blunders    of   this   kind;    but    we    certainly 

"  put  our  foot  in  it  "  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Van  De  Mark's  letter  was  duly  re- 

^  ceived ;   but  the  photograph  he  mentioned 

^  was  delayed  in  the  mails,  and  did  not  reach 

•— '  us  until  about  a  week  later.  It  so  happened 


that,  when  it  did  come  in,  the  same  mail 
brought  the  other  photogi'aph  from  Mr.  My- 
ers, and  these  two  happened  to  be  close  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Myers'  letter. 

The  letter  of  explanation  from  Mr.  Van 
De  Mark,  referring  to  the  engraving  on 
page  811,  we  give  herewith: 

I  enclose  a  photo  of  B.  F.  Bartholomew's  exhibit 
at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair  for  1912,  just  closed. 
The  design  in  wax,  reading  "  The  Home  of  the 
Honeybee,"  and  the  companion  piece  at  the  other 
side,  showing  honey-plant  with  blossoms  and  bees 
flying,  are  all  hand-carved  work.  Few  persons  will 
realize  the  work  it  has  taken  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  and  his  good  wife  to  put  this  one 
thousand  pounds  of  honey  in  glass,  mount  the  hon- 
ey-plants, and  place  the  exhibit.  All  of  the  honey 
and  wax  shown  is  the  product  of  their  ovsm  bees, 
and  it  represents  about  one-fifth  of  their  honey  crop 
for  the  year. 

Besides  the  exhibit  shown  in  the  picture,  there 
were  four  others,  nearly  as  good,  which  speak  well 
for   a   new   State  as  a   honey-producer. 

F.  W.  Van  De  Mark. 

The  fault  is  our  own  in  the  above  in- 
stance; but  at  the  same  time  we  wish  that 
our  readers,  when  sending  photographs, 
would  take  the  precaution  to  write  their 
address  plainly  on  the  back  of  the  photo- 
graph itself,  for  the  wrappers  are  often 
torn  or  missing  altogether,  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  identify  each  one.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  we  receive  a  large 
number  of  photographs,  of  which  we  can 
use  only  a  small  part,  and  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  the  addresses  of  the 
senders  be  plainly  marked  on  the  back  of 
each,  for  many  times  the  same  mail  brings 
two  or  more  photographs  of  a  similar  sub- 
ject. 


CHARACTER     OF     MATERIAL     USED     IN     BEGIN- 
NERS^   NUMBER. 

In  this  issue,  the  first  of  our  special  num- 
bers for  1913,  our  readers  will  observe  that 
we  liave  made  no  effort  to  select  from  the 
material  sent  us  only  such  articles  as  por- 
tray the  rosier  side  of  beekeeping;  in  fact, 
we  have  selected  such  articles  as  bring  out 
the  mistakes  commonly  made  by  beginners. 

Lest  any  beginner  reading  these  pages 
should  be  discouraged  at  the  start,  and  im- 
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agine  that  beekeeping  is  attended  by  terri- 
ble obstacles,  we  may  say  that  probably  the 
majority  starting  with  bees,  if  they  make 
something  of  a  study  of  one  or  more  text- 
books on  the  subject,  the  chance  for  costly 
mistakes  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  on  another  page,  if  this 
were  not  true  there  would  be  few  begin- 
ners who  would  not  become  disgusted  and 
go  out  of  the  business  at  once. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  friends  responded 
too  late  to  our  call  for  material  to  be  used 
in  this  beginners'  number.  It  is  now  be- 
coming necessary  for  us  to  have  in  our 
hands  the  manuscript  to  be  used,  at  least 
three  weeks  before  date  of  publication,  for 
our  plans  have  to  be  laid  considerably  in 
advance.  

WINTERING    DOUBLE-WALLED    HIVES    IN    THE 
CELLAR. 

We  are  ti-ying  the  experiment  of  putting 
some  of  our  colonies,  even  though  in  dou- 
ble-walled hives,  in  the  cellar  during  the 
coldest  part  of  the  winter.  Two  days  ago 
we  put  in  100  colonies,  taking  those  from  our 
apiary  that  were  the  weakest  and  the  most 
likely  to  suffer  when  severely  cold  weather 
should  come  on.  We  expect  to  keep  these 
in  the  cellar  until  about  March  1;  for  the 
stronger  colonies  will  be  left  outdoors  as 
usual.  A  year  ago  we  put  in  the  cellar 
something  like  60  or  75  colonies  that  were 
somewhat  weak,  leaving  the  strongest  ones 
outdoors.  The  winter,  as  every  one  knows, 
proved  to  be  an  extraordinarily  severe  one. 
The  colonies  in  the  cellar  wintered  by  all 
odds  the  best  of  any  we  had.  We  made  up 
our  minds  that,  if  another  severe  winter 
like  the  one  we  had  a  year  ago  should  come 
again,  we  would  put  nearly  all  of  the  bees 
in  the  cellar.  Fortunately  these  cold  win- 
ters come  only  about  once  in  tliirty  years. 

As  a  general  rule,  fair-sized  colonies  in 
our  locality  winter  better  out  of  doors  than 
in ;  hence  we  shall  continue  to  winter  main- 
ly in  double-walled  liives.  In  our  locality 
bees  have  an  opportunity  io9  flight  on  an 
average  of  about  three  or  four  times  in 
winter. 

THAT    WINTER    NEST    AGAIN;    A    RAP    AT    DR. 
MILLER. 

On  page  6  of  this  issue  our  correspon- 
dent Mr.  J.  L.  Byer  takes  a  rap  at  Dr. 
Miller.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  "rap" 
was  intended  for  Dr.  Miller  or  for  us.  If 
for  us  we  will  try  to  paiTy  the  blow.  Mr. 
Byer  describes  a  colony  that  has  combs  sol- 
id with  stores  without  any  winter  nest ;  and 
he  offers  the  implied  challenge  that  this 
will  not  die  during  winter.  We  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  him,  because  if  a  colony  (es- 


pecially if  a  strong  one)  has  combs  solid 
with  stores  by  Nov.  7  they  will  have  a  suf- 
ficient winter  nest  by  the  middle  of  Janu- 
aiy,  or  about  the  time  settled  cold  weather 
comes  on.  We  do  not  remember  what  Dr. 
Miller  may  have  claimed;  but  our  conten- 
tion is  that  every  colony  of  bees,  if  given 
an  opportunity,  will  form  a  winter  nest  or 
have  one  before  severe  cold  sets  in.  This 
seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  their  natural 
instinct ;  for  when  severe  weather  comes  on 
it  is  better  for  one  cluster  of  bees  to  be 
separated  by  only  the  thin  midribs  of  the 
combs  than  by  a  solid  wall  of  stores  one 
inch  thick.  In  the  former  case  the  cluster 
is  practically  homogeneous.  In  the  latter  it 
is  broken  up  by  cold  slabs  of  stores  one 
inch  thick.  They  can't  warm  up  these 
slabs  because  they  project  beyond  the  clus- 
ter where  it  is  cold.  These  cold  projections 
convey  the  cold  back  to  the  cluster.  Now, 
Dr.  Miller,  it  is  up  to  you  to  give  Mr.  Byer 
another  jab  if  you  think  he  needs  it. 


BEES   TRAIL    HONEY-THIEVES. 

The  follo^ving  clipping  from  the  Satur- 
day Blade,  of  Cliicago,  was  called  to  our 
attention  by  one  of  our  subscribers,  G.  F. 
Jones,  Galax,  Ya. 

Steeling,  Col.,  Oct.  24. — When  J.  M.  Cornelius, 
a  honey-producer  near  Sterling,  awoke  the  other 
morning  he  found  that  in  the  night  fifteen  beehives 
had  been  looted  of  fifty  pounds  of  honey.  He  fol- 
lowed the  dispossessed  bees  to  the  home  of  two 
brothers,  living  a  mile  away.  There  he  found  the 
bees  swarming  about  the  house,  while  the  brothers, 
besieged,  had  shut  the  door  and  windows  and  were 
afraid  to  go  out.  Cornelius  swore  out  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  the  men.     They  admitted  the  theft. 

When  bees  show  traces  of  sentiment  the 
tendency  can  generally  be  explained  in  an- 
other way.  For  instance,  recalling  the  old 
belief  that  bees  would  follow  the  coffin  of 
their  owner  to  the  grave,  we  know  that,  in 
the  rare  instances  where  they  did  so,  it  was 
because  the  odor  of  the  fresh  varnish  used 
on  the  newly  made  coffin  attracted  the  bees 
by  its  resemblance  to  propolis.  And  in  the 
above  case,  while  the  bees  apparently  exhib- 
ited some  of  the  detective  ability  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  it  is  plain  that  the  thieves, 
not  laiowing  that  bees  during  a  time  of 
honey  dearth  are  also  keen  for  robbing, 
did  not  take  the  necessary  pains  to  prevent 
dropping  some  honey  from  the  broken 
combs  along  the  way.  The  bees,  of  course, 
immediately  found  this,  and  were  busy  in 
carrying  it  back  to  their  hives. 

Bees  are  truly  wonderful  creatures,  but 
they  get  a  great  deal  of  credit  that  does  not 
rightly  belong  to  them.  We  often  hear  of 
their  affectionate  natures — how  they  mourn 
when  their  owner  dies,  or  how  they  know 
tlie  one  handling  them  so  that  they  do  not 
sting  him,  etc.;  but  there  are  enough  won- 
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ders  in  the  life  of  the  busy  bee  without 
going  so  far  into  the  reahus  of  imagination. 


ADULTERATION  AND  MISBRANDING  OF  FIG  AND 
HONEY  CAKES. 

For  over  a  year  we  have  been  looking 
over  the  special  leaflets  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  AgTieulture 
with  a  view  of  noticing  in  these  columns 
any  case  of  adulteration  or  misbranding, 
of  interest  to  beekeepers.  However.though 
we  have  found  one  or  two,  foods  said  to 
contain  honey  seem  to  be  seldom  adulterat- 
ed. It  is  very  encouraging  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  pure-food  law,  unscrupulous 
dealers  are  getting  tired  of  trying  to  sub- 
stitute glucose  or  other  cheap  sweets  for 
honey. 

The  last  instance  that  has  come  under 
our  notice  has  been  that  of  the  adulteration 
and  misbranding  of  fig  and  honey  cakes. 
We  give  here  the  full  history  of  the  case 
as  given  in  the  leaflet,  as  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate just  how  Uncle  Sam  goes  at  a  thing 
of  this  kind. 

On  May  23,  1912,  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  New  .Jersey,  actin?  upon  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Ag:riculture,  filed  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  said  district  an  in- 
formation asainst  A.  A.  Strohecker,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
alleginsr  shipment  hy  said  defendant,  in  violation  of 
the  Foods  and  Drugs  Act,  on  August  16,  1911,  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  into  the  State  of  New 
York,  of  a  consignment  of  the  product  known  as 
fig  and  honey  cakes  which  were  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded.  The  product  was  labeled:  "Fig  &  Honey 
19  S.  Lipowiez,  Buffalo.  N.  Y."  (Guananty  stamped 
on  side  of  box)  :  "  U.  S.  Serial  No.  2751.  Guaran- 
teed under  Food  and  Drugs  Act  June  30,   1906." 

Analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  product  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  of  this  Department  showed  the 
following  results:  Reducing  sugars  as  invert  before 
inversion,  39.89  per  cent;  commercial  glucose,  37.91 
per  cent;  polarization  direct  at  -1  degrees  C,  58.6; 
polarization  invert  at  21  degrees  C,  58:  polarization 
invert  at  87  degrees  C,  61.8;  weight,  17.125 
pounds;  shortage  (marked  and  sold  for  19  pounds), 
9.87  per  cent.  Adulteration  was  alleged  in  the  in- 
formation for  the  reason  that  the  product  being  an 
article  for  food  contained  a  substance,  to  wit,  com- 
mercial glucose,  which  had  been  substituted  in  part 
for  the  product.  Misbranding  was  alleged  for  the 
reason  that  the  statement  on  each  of  the  boxes  con- 
taining the  product,  to  wit,  "  Fig  &  Honey  19," 
would  mislead  and  deceive  the  purchaser  into  the 
belief  that  the  product  consisted  of  fig  and  honey 
cakes,  and  that  the  contents  of  each  package 
■weighed  19  pounds,  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact 
the  product  contained  a  substance,  to  wit,  commer- 
cial glucose,  which  had  been  substituted  in  part  for 
said  product,  the  presence  of  which  was  not  declared 
upon  the  label,  and  had  been  substituted  in  part  for 
the  genuine  article,  and  the  contents  of  each  box 
weighed  less  than  19  pounds,  to  wit,  17%  pounds; 
and  further,  in  that  the  statement  "Guaranteed  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  .June  30,  1906,"  borne  on 
the  package  created  the  impression  that  the  product 
was  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  to  be  pure, 
whereas  such  was  not  the  fact ;  and  further,  in  that 
the  product  was  in  package  form,  and  the  contents 
were  stated  in  terms  of  weight  to  be  19  pounds,  and 
were  not  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  pack- 
age, that  is  to  say,  the  contents  of  each  of  said  pack- 
ages weighed  only  17%  pounds  and  not  19  pounds, 
as  labeled. 

On   May   27,    1912,    the   defendant   entered   a   plea 
of  guilty,   and  the  court  imposed  a  fine  of  $50. 
W.  M.  Hays,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,   August  13,   1912. 


FEEDING  COLONIES  SLABS  OF  HARD  CANDY  OR 

MOIST    SUGAR    DURING    THE    WINTER    IN 

LIEU  OF  ORDINARY  SEALED  STORES 

IN  THE  COMBS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  department  reference 
is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  fall 
weather  we  have  been  having  throughout 
the  northern  States,  and  the  comparatively 
mild  winter  weather,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  bees  to  use  up  their  stores 
more  rapidly  than  they  otherwise  would. 
In  some  of  our  oAvn  apiaries  we  find  colo- 
nies a  little  lighter  than  we  feel  is  safe. 
We  are  making  up  a  hundred  slabs  of  hard 
candy.  The  hot  candy  when  "done  enough" 
is  poured  into  paper  pie-dishes,  such  as  one 
can  purchase  at  any  of  the  groceries  for 
40  to  50  cts.  a  hundred.  When  cold,  these 
pie-dishes  will  be  inverted  and  placed  di- 
rectly over  the  clusters  that  appear  to  have 
an  insufficient  supply  of  stores. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Miller  recently  made  the  state- 
ment that  coffee  A  sugar  (a  moist  sugar) 
can  be  given  to  the  bees  direct.  The  ad- 
vantage of  it  is  that  it  is  ready  without  any 
special  preparation.  We  have  never  tried 
it,  but  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
an  excellent  food.  Two  or  three  cross- 
cleats  laid  on  top  of  a  dish  of  it  will  pro- 
vide an  empty  space  between  the  cushion 
and  the  dish  of  sugar  for  a  clustering  space. 
The  recipe  for  making  hard  candy  for  bees 
is  as  follows: 

HARD     CANDY     FOR     WINTER     AND     SPRING     FEKDING ; 
HOW   TO    MAKE   IT. 

Into  a  dish  of  hot  water  on  the  stove  slowly  pour 
an  equal  amount  of  sugar,  stirring  constantly.  Make 
sure  that  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved  before  boiling 
commences.  If  this  precaution  is  not  observed,  some 
of  the  undissolved  sugar  is  likely  to  burn,  injuring 
the  flavor  of  the  candy  and  almost  surely  causing 
trouble  with  the  bees  later.  If  you  have  a  candy 
thermometer,  watch  the  temperature,  and  do  not  let 
it  go  above  275  to  280  degrees.  Test  frequently  by 
dropping  a  very  little  of  the  syrup  into  cold  water 
(about  50  to  55  degrees  F.).  When  the  boiling  has 
continued  long  enough  the  drop  of  candy,  when 
cooled  in  the  water,  should  be  hard  and  brittle  when 
taken  out ;  but  when  placed  in  the  mouth  it  should 
soften  slightly,  so  that  it  is  tough.  When  this  time 
has   arrived,   pour  the  syrup  immediately. 

The  color  of  the  candy  when  cold  should  be  about 
that  of  light  basswood  honey.  If  it  is  darkened  very 
much  it  is  scorched  and  unfit  for  the  bees.  To  pre- 
vent the  scorching,  reduce  the  fire  toward  the  last 
so  that  the  syrup  will  boil  but  slowly. 

When  the  candy  is  first  made,  it  is  hard  and 
glassy,  and  perfectlj'  transparent:  but  after  it  stands 
for  a  little  time  it  becomes  somewhat  watery  and 
crystalline ;  but  this  is  all  the  better  so  for  as  the 
bees  are  concerned,  for  they  are  enabled  to  take  it 
more  easily. 

In  regard  to  hard  candy  we  may  say 
that  A.  I.  Root,  years  ago,  wintered  a  num- 
ber of  his  colonies  on  it  when  the  bees  had 
nothing  but  dry  combs.  We  ap^rirehend 
there  will  be  a  good  many  of  our  subscrib- 
ers who,  if  they  will  look  through  their 
colonies,  will  find  some  that  are  so  low  that 
there  will  be  danger  of  their  staiwing  be- 
fore spring  unless  fed  candy  or  sugar. 
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Stray    Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


Light  in  cellar  works  in  Marengo  just  as 
in  Borodino,  p.  795.  As  a  postscript  it 
might  be  added  that,  when  bees  are  in  best 
condition,  they  will  stand  a  good  deal  of 
light ;  if  in  bad  condition,  light  is  bad. 

A  GOOD  strain  of  Italians  will  not  lay 
above  the  brood-nest,  p.  798.  May  be  not. 
Major  Shallard,  in  Australia,  where  every 
thing  stands  on  its  head;  but  in  tliis  coun- 
try the  better  the  queen  the  more  likely  to 
lay  above  if  crowded  below. 

Pfarrer  Straeuli  thus  treats  a  swarm; 
He  puts  two  frames  of  foundation  in  the 
center  of  the  brood-chamber;  places  on  it 
an  excluder,  and  over  this  a  story  with 
empty  combs  and  some  honey,  into  which 
he  puts  the  swarm.  In  no  case  has  the 
swarm  reissued. — Deutsche  Bzcht. 

G.  M.  DoOLiTTLE,  I  had  a  good  laugh 
over  your  trousers  standing  alone  starched 
with  honey,  p.  795.  I  dislike  honey  on  my 
hands  exceedingly;  but  if  I  had  no  water, 
before  using  my  trousers  I'd  scour  the  hon- 
ey off  my"  hands  with  earth.  "Dirty?" 
Well,  however  it  may  look,  soil  does  not 
feel  so  dirty  as  honey. 

Bees  should  have  a  larger  entrance  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  p.  799.  That  de- 
pends, friend  Johnson.  In  this  region,  bees 
can  hardly  have  too  large  an  entrance  in 
hot  weather.  Same  in  winter,  if  cellared. 
But  ouldoooi-s  they  would  hardly  stand  in 
winter  to  have  so  large  an  entrance  as  my 
bees  have  in  summer. 

Contracting  the  brood-chamber  for  win- 
ter is  advocated  because  it  ra&kes  less  room 
for  the  bees  to  keep  warm  in  winter.  The 
editor  of  Deutsche  Bzcht.  says,  p.  143,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  since  for 
best  wintering  the  bees  must  cluster  in  a 
sphere,  and  in  too  small  a  chamber  there 
is  not  room  for  this.  [The  editor  of  Deut- 
sche Bienenzeitung  is  evidently  laboring 
under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  amount 
of  contraction  that  is  ordinarily  practiced 
in  this  country.  No  full  colony  is  ever  con- 
tracted down  to  less  than  five  or  six  frames 
wide.  Such  space  would  give  a  strong  colo- 
ny all  the  clustering  room  it  could  possibly 
require.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  powerful 
colonies  contract  into  a  ball  during  cold 
weather  nearly  as  small  as  a  doubled  fist. 
Even  a  three-frame  space  would  accommo- 
date such  a  cluster,  and  of  course  a  five  or 
six  frame  space  would  be  ample. — Ed.] 

You  fellows  who  have  never  had  any  but 
modern  extractors  don't  know  how  blest 
you  are.  In  bygone  years,  when  I  produc- 
ed extracted  honey,  I  had  a  Peabody  ex-" 


tractor,  the  pioneer  extractor,  with  can  and 
all  revolving.  This  year,  by  means  of  a 
certain  editor  who  is  urging  the  production 
of  comb  honey,  I  got  an  up-to-date  four- 
frame  extractor,  too  late  for  anj^  thing  else 
except  to  extract  a  lot  of  unfinished  sec- 
tions; but,  oh  the  delight  it  was  to  extract 
them!  Before  the  extractor  came  I  had 
studied  just  how  I  would  manage  in  lifting 
and  reversing  the  frames  to  have  as  little 
drip  as  possible,  for  the  most  unpleasant 
thing  in  former  j'ears  had  been  the  messy 
drip  when  frames  were  lifted  out.  To  my 
surprise,  when  I  now  lifted  out  the  frames 
there  was  no  drip !  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes.  And  the  delightful  ease  of  turn- 
ing the  crank,  compared  with  the  former 
stooping  over  to  revolve  the  whole  ma- 
chine! I  can  hardly  wait  to  use  that  ex- 
tractor next  year,  unless  the  good  Lord  has 
something  better  for  me  to  do  before  that 
time.  [We  hope  the  good  Lord  will  spare 
you  the  pleasure  of  trying  out  a  modern 
equipment  for  taking  extracted  honey. — 
Ed.] 

Jos.  Koch,  Schweiz.  Bztg.,  310,  reports  a 
queen,  born  in  the  early  summer  of  1906, 
still  vigorous  and  doing  good  work  in  1912. 
He  is  sure  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
her  age,  for  she  was  marked  red,  and  he 
has  marked  no  queen  since  with  that  color. 
She  is  of  the  "  Nigra  "  stock,  and  was  sent 
to  a  mating  station  for  pure  fertilization. 
[This  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
longe\dty.  Had  not  Mr.  Koch  marked  the 
queen  red  we  should  have  said  he  was  surely 
mistaken.  The  ordinary  supersedure  takes 
place  so  quietly  that  in  most  cases  the  api- 
arist never  gets  any  knowledge  of  it ;  and 
when  he  does  see  the  new  queen  mother,  she 
often  looks  so  much  like  the  old  one  that 
she  passes  for  her. 

But  we  do  not  know  any  way  of  marking 
a  queen  red  so  that  the  coloring  would  not 
come  off  in  the  lapse  of  six  years.  If  Mr. 
Koch  or  anybody  else  can  tell  us  how  to  do 
this  with  some  coloring  matter  that  will  not 
be  injurious,  he  will  be  conferring  a  favor 
on  beekeepers  generally.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  queens  are  distinguished  by  the 
manner  of  clipping  their  wings,  either  on 
the  left  or  right  side,  and  by  angle  cuts. 
For  example,  a  square-off  cut  on  the  left 
side  could  indicate  1912;  and  an  angle  cut 
(one  each  way)  could  be  made  to  indicate 
1913  and  1914.  Similar  markings  on  the 
right  side  could  represent  three  years  more, 
which  certainly  would  be  long  enough  for 
at  least  99  per  cent  of  all  queens. — Ed.] 


JANUARY   1,    1913 


Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,   Cal. 


Owing  to  the  demand  for  space,  I  will 
for  the  present  at  least  discontinue  the  writ- 
ing of  my  summer  trijD.  I  find  many  things 
of  which  I  wish  to  write  that  will  be  of 
more  interest  to  my  readers,  though  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  said  of  conditions  and 
beekeepers  as  I  found  them  on  my  trip 
that  will  be  given  when  the  time  seems  op- 
portune. *  *  * 

LIGHT-AMBER  SAGE   (?) 

In  market  quotations,  Xov.  15,  Hamil- 
ton &  Henderson,  of  Los  Angeles,  quote 
"  Light-amber  sage."  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  is  stretching  a  point.  If  a  producer 
attempted  to  sell  light  amber  to  this  firm 
as  sage  they  would  no  doubt  fail,  and  prop- 
erl}-  so,  for  there  is  no  such  grade  in  sage 
honey,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than 
Hamilton  &  Henderson.  The  world  pro- 
duces no  better  honey  than  the  true  sage, 
which,  in  its  purity,  is  white;  but  when 
containing  a  cjuantity  of  other  kinds  suf- 
ficient to  put  it  in  the  light-amber  class  it 
should  no  longer  be  called  sage. 

Any  attemj^t  to  lower  the  reputation  of 
sage  honey  by  selling  other  kinds  as  "  light- 
amber  sage  "  should  be  resented  by  those 
who  take  i^ride  in  producing  the  true  arti- 
cle, and  by  those  who  expect  to  obtain  a 
fancy  price  on  the  merits  of  its  color  and 
qualit}'  as  well  as  its  world-wide  reputation. 
*  *  * 

SMALL     ENTRANCES     ALLOW     MORE     BEES     TO 
WORK   IN    THE   FIELD. 

Dr.  Hiller,  Nov.  1,  p.  682,  I  believe  the 
preference  of  bees  for  small  entrances 
proves  they  are  best  for  me.  for  the  reason 
that  what  is  best  for  them  is  best  for  me. 
The  present  agitation  for  large  entrances  I 
believe  is  not  based  on  sufficient  advantages 
to  offset  the  disadvantages.  There  are  sev- 
eral conditions  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  The 
first  object  should  be  to  ascertain  which  will 
secure  the  greatest  economy  in  hive  service 
of  the  bee.  The  larger  the  entrance,  the 
greater  the  number  of  bees  required  to  guard 
it ;  and  the  ability  of  the  bees  to  preserve 
their  own  heat  is  much  reduced,  requiring  a 
greater  number  in  the  cluster  on  the  combs 
for  that  purpose,  thus  again  reducing  the 
field  force  which  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able. These  are  two  good  reasons  why  a 
small  entrance  is  preferable  to  a  large  one, 
and  I  believe  them  sufficient  in  themselves, 
though  there  are  others  well  worth  atten- 
tion. I  will  admit  that  a  hive  booming  full 
of  bees  can  presene  sufficient  warmth,  re- 
gardless of  a  very  large  entrance,  to  build 


up  rapidly  in  the  spring;  but  it  is  accom- 
plished because  there  are  sufficient  bees  to 
fill  the  outer  edges  of  the  space  between 
the  combs,  thus  keeping  out  the  cold  air 
with  sheer  bee  force. 

Supposing,  however,  we  reduce  the  en- 
trance to  the  actual  size  needed  to  allow- 
free  entrance  and  exit.  In  that  case  there- 
will  be  a  thinning  of  bees  in  those  spaces, 
and  a  much  greater  force  ready  to  take  up 
the  duties  of  the  field. 

In  the  spring  of  each  j-ear,  when  invoic- 
ing my  stock  of  bees  and  ascertaining  their 
condition,  I  often  find  it  desirable  to  trans- 
fer a  very  small  colony  to  a  five-frame  hive, 
because  in  this  size  of  hive  they  are  able 
to  protect  themselves  better  with  fewer 
bees,  and  to  preseiwe  all  the  warmth  they 
produce,  thus  enabling  the  queen  to  lay 
over  a  greater  area  of  comb  space  than 
could  possibly  be  kept  warm  in  a  ten-frame 
hive,  especially  with  a  large  entrance.  I 
am  told  that  a  large  entrance  will  prevent 
or  at  least  delay  swarming.  Tiaie,  simply 
because  it  not  only  requires  a  greater  num- 
ber of  bees  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  hive, 
but  a  greater  number  must  remain  for  that 
duty  when  the  swarm  issues,  tJius  requiring 
a  longer  period  of  breeding  to  reach  the 
necessary  strength,  and  a  slower  process 
because  they  are  not  able  to  protect  their 
brood  over  so  large  an  area  where  the  en- 
trance is  allowing  the  admission  of  such  a 
quantity  of  cold  air. 

Here  is  also  the  secret  of  an  eight-frame 
hive  for  comb  honey.  Warmth  is  more  eas- 
ily preserved,  and,  in  consequence,  breed- 
ing is  more  rapid,  thus  filling  the  hive  much 
sooner,  enabling  the  bees  to  pass  on  up  to 
the  super,  and  there  again  to  develop  a 
sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  make  waxwork- 
ing  practical. 

It  is  well  known  that  bees  generate  much 
heat  when  evai^orating  nectar  for  extract- 
ing colonies-.  I  have  often  found  it  desir- 
able, when  nectar  was  coming  in  fi-eely,  ta 
increase  the  amount  of  comb  space  rather 
than  entrance  si^aee.  In  veiy  hot  weather 
there  may  be  a  period  when  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  give  more  ventilation ;  but  in 
this  climate  there  are  indeed  very  few 
nights  when  they  do  not  find  it  more  com- 
fortable in  the  hive,  out  of  the  cold  air. 

While  we  are  furnishing  the  habitation, 
let  us  do  so  with  an  eye  single  to  efficiency 
as  well  as  economy  in  hive  service,  or  else 
not  blame  the  bees  for  doing  some  unavoid- 
able loafing  about  the  hive  in  order  to  pro-- 
tect  their  own  welfare. 


GLEANINGS  IN   BEE   CULTURE 


Notes    from    Canada 


J.  L.  Byee,  Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


FLAVOR  VS.  COLOR. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  choice  in  taste 
of  honey  being  one  of  color  or  flavor  I  can 
agree  with  Dr.  Miller  that,  if  dark  honey 
tasted  all  right,  more  would  like  it.  Wliite 
honey  is  preferred  by  the  majority  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  and  yet  taste  can  be  cultivated 
to  a  certain  extent.  Who  ever  liked  his  first 
olive?  And  yet  manj^,  including  the  wi'iter, 
ai'e  very  fond  of  them.  In  our  home  at  the 
present  we  have  splendid  honey  of  both 
basswood  and  clover;  yet  for  a  change  we 
are  using  once  in  a  while  some  buckwheat 
granulated  honey  of  a  very  smooth  texture. 
Formerly  we  could  eat  none  of  it  at  all ;  but 
we  have  learned  to  like  the  taste.  Yet  as  a 
"  stayer  "  we  all  like  the  white  honey  best, 
and  I  sujipose  this  will  be  the  case  for  all 
time  with  the  majority,  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  boom  our  buckwheat. 

*  «   * 

THE  ONTARIO  CONVENTION. 

The  Ontario  Beekeepers'  convention,  held 
in  Toronto  Nov.  13,  14,  and  15,  was  a  suc- 
cess in  the  matter  of  attendance,  interest, 
and  good  fellowship,  and  in  all  of  these 
respects  it  possibly  eclipsed  all  past  meet- 
ings of  the  association.  A  number  of  our 
cousins  from  "  over  the  line "  graced  the 
meeting  with  their  attendance — sometliing 
that  was  appreciated  very  much  indeed  by 
us  Canucks,  and  we  hope  that  they  all  en- 
joyed their  short  sojourn  with  us.  In  some 
future  issue  I  hope  to  give  some  of  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  meeting,  after  I  have  had 
time  to  digest  somewhat  the  great  amount 
of  good  thing's  received  while  there.  Offi- 
cers for  next  season  are  practically  the 
same  as  for  last  year,  with  the  exception 
that  Mr.  Pettit  assumes  full  responsibility 
as  Secretary  instead  of  Mr.  Hodgetts,  who 
was  relieved  on  account  of  having  so  much 
work  along  other  lines.  Mr.  Denis  Nolan, 
of  Newton  Robinson,  is  again  President. 
All  communications  in  connection  with  the 
association  work  should  be  sent  to  Morley 
Pettit,  0.  A.  C,  Guelph,  Ont. 

*  *  * 

On  "Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Nov.  21 
and  22,  the  bees  had  a  splendid  flight;  and 
on  Friday,  the  23d,  those  at  the  east  yard, 
200  miles  from  home,  were  all  put  into  the 
caves  at  that  place.  Conditions  have  been 
thus  ideal  for  cellar  wintering  in  so  far  as 
the  start  in  the  game  is  concerned;  and 
with  a  normal  season  from  now  on,  the  bees 
wintering  inside  should  come  through  in 
good  order.  At  the  home  apiaries,  all  the 
bees  had  a  good  flight  on  the  days  mention- 


ed ;  and  since  then  up  to  the  present  time, 
Dec.  .5,  we  have  had  no  cold  weather  to 
speak  of.  To-day  Mrs.  Byer  brought  in  a 
splendid  bunch  of  pansies;  so  readers  of 
Gleanings  may  know  that  we  have  had  a 
very  mild  fall  here  in  Ontario. 

I  might  say  that,  just  two  days  after  the 
bees  at  the  east  yard  were  put  inside,  about 
two  feet  of  snow  fell.  Certainly  these  bees 
went  just  at  the  right  time.  Here  at  home 
we  had  only  enough  snow  to  cover  the 
ground,  and  it  soon  went  away.  As  the 
weather  has  been  quite  mild,  no  doubt  the 
most  of  the  snow  has  disappeared  out  east 
too;  but  for  all  that,  if  the  bees  had  been 
caught  in  a  big  snowfall  the  hives  would 
have  been  in  bad  condition  to  carry  inside. 
*  *  * 

With  no  desire  to  start  a  controversy 
over  a  matter  that  has  been  pretty  well 
thrashed  out  in  the  past,  I  can  not  refrain 
from  telling  Dr.  Miller  of  an  experiment  I 
am  trying.  Some  time  ago  our  good  friend 
stated  that  if  a  colony  of  bees  had  solid 
combs  of  honey  with  no  clustering  space 
except  the  sj^aces  beween  the  combs,  said 
colony  would  die  during  a  prolonged  cold 
spell.  Without  taking  the  trouble  to  look 
up  the  matter  referred  to,  I  believe  that 
the  doctor  will  remember  the  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  when  he 
made  the  statement.  During  the  last  week 
in  October  a  very  strong  colony  in  a  regular 
Danzenbaker  hive  was  fed  all  the  bees  it 
would  take  into  the  brood-nest.  I  might 
say  that  the  colony  is  so  strong  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  bees  could  get  in  the  hive 
after  the  supers  were  taken  off;  in  fact, 
during  the  coldest  weather  we  have  had 
yet,  the  bees  are  snug  in  every  corner  of 
the  hive,  although  no  packing  is  over  them 
yet,  all  the  covering  over  the  frames  being 
a  quilt  and  roof  above.  Nov.  7  a  feeder 
was  again  put  on  the  hive,  and  they  have 
carried  down  food  until  every  cell  must  be 
filled,  as  they  refuse  to  take  any  more,  and 
start  to  build  comb  in  the  opening  of  the 
feeder.  Now,  these  frames  are  spaced  but 
1%  inches  apart ;  and  with  solid  frames  of 
stores  in  the  middle  of  November  what  will 
the  bees  do  for  a  "winter  nest"  during  the 
weeks  and  weeks  of  cold  zero  weather  that 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  before  spring — 
the  colony  being  wintered  on  a  summer 
stand,  packed  in  a  rough  case?  Will  they 
die?  If  the  writer  is  alive  next  spring,  he 
will  report,  and  in  the  meantime  he  will 
lose  no  sleep  over  the  fate  of  that  abused 
colony. 
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Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wesley  Poster,   Boulder,   Colo. 


Brother  A.  C.  Miller,  let's  have  a  game 
of  chess  with  your  apiary-record  system  on 
page  666,  Oct.  15.  The  ordinary  beekeep- 
er with  300  colonies  or  more  will  not  have 
the  patience  to  master  your  method.  First 
you  will  have  to  educate  him  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  book-record  sj'stem;  then  you 
will  have  to  give  him  a  thorough  course  in 
hieroglyphics.  You  have  laid  plans  for  a 
200-colony  apiary,  and  I  doubt  whether 
a  beeman  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  use  it 
if  he  has  that  many  colonies. 


LESS  ALFALFA  BEING  GROWN. 

With  the  gradual  development  of  the 
West  from  a  stock-growing,  cattle-feeding 
country  to.  a  general  farming  and  fruit- 
growing section,  less  alfalfa  is  being  grown. 
Alfalfa  is  being  plowed  up  to  make  place 
for  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  onions,  and  ap- 
ple and  peach  orchards.  With  this  devel- 
opment comes  a  closer  and  more  intensive 
cultivation.  The  fence-corners  and  ditch- 
banks  are  kept  free  from  sweet  clover,  and 
the  roadsides  are  pastured  by  the  farmers' 
cattle.  Dandelions,  sunflowers,  and  the  res- 
inweed  produce  very  inferior  honey,  and 
the  bees  store  large  quantities  of  these 
honeys  when  the  range  for  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover  is  limited.  These  things  ac- 
count for  the  poorer  quality  and  smaller 
quantity  of  honey  jjroduced  in  some  of  the 
regions  of  the  West. 

»  *  » 

AFFILIATION    OF    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  local  and  county  association  has  a 
work  to  do  that  the  State  association  can 
not  do.  The  latter  has  work  that  neither 
the  local  nor  the  National  Association  can 
do.  The  National  has  Avork  to  do  that 
neither  the  local  nor  the  State  associations 
can  do.  The  problem  before  the  beekeepers 
is,  how  to  get  all  local.  State,  and  national 
associations  affiliated  where  each  will  help 
and  be  an  aid  to  the  other.  If  being  affil- 
iated with  a  State  association  draws 
strength  from  the  local  association,  success 
is  not  permanent,  and  either  the  local  goes 
down  or  the  local  withdraws  from  the  larg- 
er association.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  three  local  associations  in  Colorado, 
none  of  which  are  affiliated  with  the  State 
association.  Several  members  in  each  local 
are  members  of  the  State  association,  and 
that  is  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  local  association 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  survive  unless 
there  is  some  financial  gain  to  be  had.  This 
financial  gain  is  secured  through  ordering 


supplies  in  a  body.  Shipping  honey  to- 
gether is  also  done  on  a  limited  basis.  The 
fraternal  association  solely  is  going;  and 
if  local.  State,  and  the  national  can  be 
united  on  a  business  basis  with  the  frater- 
nal part  on  the  side  we  can  expect  a  larger 
degree  of  success  all  along  the  line. 
*  #  « 

STARTING  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 

The  beginner  can  start  more  varied  trains 
of  thought  on  beekeeping  than  a  seasoned 
veteran  would  think  of  in  several  days. 
The  veteran  has  mastered  and  forgotten  so 
many  things  that  the  beginner  asks  about 
that  a  writer  can  not  do  better  than  to  talk 
with  some  beginner  in  order  to  get  original 
subjects  for  his  writing. 

The  proverbial  advice  to  beginners  is,  to 
start  with  a  very  few  colonies  and  build  up. 
That  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  have  seen  the 
beginners  start  with  a  hundred  colonies, 
and  make  a  success  from  the  start.  It  de- 
pends on  the  man.  A  farmer  or  other  rural 
Avorker  who  has  had  experience  with  farm- 
ing, gardening,  fruit-growing,  etc.,  and  has 
made  a  success  at  these,  can  begin  with  bees 
and  make  a  success  without  the  long  tedi- 
ous building-up  from  one  or  two  hives.  The 
trouble  with  the  beginner  is  that  he  is  so 
enthusiastic  that  he  goes  through  his  one 
or  two  hives  every  day  or  two,  and  worries 
them  to  death,  or  at  least  he  secures  only  a 
partial  crop.  The  man  with  more  colonies 
will  not  have  the  time  to  open  his  hives  so 
often,  and  will  confine  his  operations  more 
to  preparing  supers,  arranging  the  apiary, 
taking  honey,  handling  increase,  etc.  The 
beginner  will  probably  have  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence hiving  swarms  the  first  year ;  and  when 
he  runs  up  against  difficulties  he  will  seek 
out  the  experienced  man  for  advice  or  will 
hunt  up  the  points  desired  in  the  bee-jour- 
nals or  bee-books.  I  would  disabuse  the 
beginner  of  the  thought  that,  because  a  man 
is  making  his  sole  living  from  bees,  he  is  a 
master  beekeeper.  His  success  may  be 
largely  due  to  a  favorable  location.  I  have 
known  men  who  have  done  well  with  bees 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  then  when  foul 
brood  or  poor  seasons  came  they  lost  out 
completely.  Beekeeping  is  pleasant  work, 
and  should  yield  as  satisfactory  returns  as 
any  other  rural  pursuit. 

The  field  is  open,  and  much  money  is  not 
required,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  have  a 
good  number  of  eager  beginners  added  to 
our  ranks  during  the  coming  year. 
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Conversations  with    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


PROLIFICNESS    OF    QUEENS    VS.    LONGEVITY 

OP   BEES. 

"  As  I  am  a  comparative  beginner,  and 
much  interested  in  the  improvement  of  bees, 
will  you  not  write  something  for  your  de- 
partment regarding  prolific  queens,  for  my 
queens  are  disappointing  in  this  respect?" 

"  I  am  aware  that  a  hive  full  of  brood  at 
the  right  time  of  the  year  is  a  sight  that  en- 
trances any  apiarist;  therefore  prolificness 
in  queens  is  something  almost  invariably 
desired,  and  that  especially  by  beginners. 
I  remember  well  when  I  used  to  read  with 
wide-open  eyes  and  mouth  about  certain 
queens  being  able  to  keep  ten  Langstroth 
frames  full  of  brood  for  weeks  and  even 
months  at  a  time.  As  I  had  few,  if  any, 
of  which  this  could  be  said,  I  often  thought 
the  bees  I  had  were  not  what  they  should 
be,  which  led  me  to  buy  queens  of  those 
claiming  to  have  the  most  prolific  strain 
in  the  world,  but  they  were  not  much  better. 

"  At  our  bee  conventions  a  third  of  a 
century  ago,  in  summing  up  the  desirable 
qualities  of  any  race  of  bees,  or  of  a  queen, 
prolificness  was  the  quality  almost  always 
put  at  the  head  of  the  list.  But  some  of  us 
have  changed  our  minds  considerably  since 
then,  and  consider  that  there  are  other 
points  of  more  importance  than  great  pro- 
lificness. Some  have  even  asserted  that 
great  prolificness  is  often  at  the  expense 
of  other  desirable  qualities.  There  are  few 
beekeepers  who  have  not  had  it  impressed 
upon  them  that  it  is  not  always  the  most 
prolific  colony  that  gives  the  most  surplus. 

"  I  now  consider  quality  in  bees  more  to 
be  desired  than  prolificness,  for  the  more 
bees  of  poor  quality  one  has  the  worse  off 
he  is.  Some  of  our  older  heads  are  prone 
to  stick  to  the  ideas  of  half  a  century  ago ; 
but  there  are  few  classes  of  men  more  anx- 
ious to  adopt  progressive  ideas  and  meth- 
ods than  are  apiarists.  But,  no  matter  what 
our  ideas,  the  fact  remains  that  the  colony 
of  bees  which  gathers  the  largest  surplus 
during  each  season,  and  consumes  the  small- 
est amount  of  this  suri^lus  in  maintaining 
a  good  healthy  existence  between  and  after 
the  houey-fiows,  is  the  most  profitable  one, 
and  therefore  the  one  to  breed  from.  And 
in  order  to  set  to  work  intelligently  for  the 
improvement  of  stock  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  qualities  which  stand  first  in  the  make- 
up for  fij-st-class  honey-gatherers. 

"  About  twenty  years  ago  thei'e  were 
daughters  of  a  certain  queen  in  my  apiary 
whose  bees  forged  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 


colonies;  but  repeated  examinations  show- 
ed that  these  queens  were  hardly  up  to  the 
average  as  brood-producers.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  six  Langstroth 
frames  were  the  highest  amount  of  brood 
any  of  these  gave.  And  I  began  to  study 
on  this  to  find  out  the  reason.  I  got  up 
early  in  the  morning,  mistrusting  that  I 
would  find  them  out  at  work  while  the  colo- 
nies with  a  greater  amount  of  brood  and 
bees  were  asleep;  but  they  did  not  get  out 
earlier  in  the  morning,  nor  seem  to  do  a 
rushing  business  at  any  time,  but  just  plod- 
ded away  with  a  steady  piill  all  day,  with 
no  seeming  advantage  along  this  line  above 
the  other  colonies  in  the  apiary ;  and  this, 
not  for  one  week,  one  month,  nor  one  year ; 
but  a  continual  keeping  ahead  as  regards 
the  surplus  produced,  with  fewer  bees  and 
no  longer  hours  of  work.  Six  frames  of 
their  brood  seemed  to  give  jvxst  as  good 
results  as  eight  or  nine  of  other  queens. 
This  seemed  unaccountable  to  me  till  one 
August  a  change  of  queens  was  necessary 
in  one  of  the  hives.  As  the  new  queen 
gave  bees  of  a  somewhat  different  color,  and 
change  solved  the  mysteiy,  for  I  found 
many  bees  from  the  original  queen  busily  at 
work  bringing  in  honey  clear  up  to  the 
last  of  the  following  June.  The  longevity 
of  these  bees  saved  the  labor,  the  honey, 
and  the  pollen  necessarj^  to  rear  two  or 
three  extra  frames  of  brood  reared  by  the 
more  prolific  queens,  and  this  saving  served 
to  lengthen  their  time  of  service  as  field 
workers.  Then  I  found  that  for  out-apiary 
work,  the  small  amount  of  brood  for  the 
size  of  the  hive  (I  use  a  ten-frame  Lang- 
stroth hive  at  the  out-apiary)  tended  to 
discourage  swarming.  This  was  a  gain  of 
much  value.  Then  less  heat  was  required 
to  rear  a  smaller  amount  of  brood  in  early 
spring,  and  all  tended  toward  longer  life, 
which  longer  life  gave  the  increased  yield 
of  surplus,  and  at  less  expense  of  bee  force. 
"  After  having  found  out  some  of  the 
qualities,  at  least,  which  made  for  first-class 
honey-gatherers,  I  then  set  about  working 
along  the  line  of  getting  these  queens  in  a 
way  of  putting  the  maximum  number  of 
bees  on  the  stage  of  action  at  the  time  of 
the  honey-flow  or  flows  as  they  came  in  this 
locality,  and  only  a  sufficient  number  at  all 
other  times  for  a  good  healthy  existence,  as 
I  have  told  the  readers  of  the  bee  papers 
once  or  twice  before.  And  this  last  is  not 
by  any  means  the  least,  for  herein  lies  one 
of  the  gi'eatest  gains  possible  to  make  along 
the  line  of  the  improvement  of  any  race." 
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General    Correspondence 


EXPERIENCES  AND  MISTAKES  OF  BEGINNERS 


BY  J.  L.  BYER 


In  glancing  over  the  subjects  outlined  on 
the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of  Gleanings 
for  Dec.  1,  the  one  in  connection  with  mis- 
takes and  experiences  of  beginners  struck 
me  most  forcibly. ,  WHiile  not  a  beginner 
any  more  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
(yet  after  all  it  seems  but  a  short  time  since 
I  was  struggling  to  get  enough  bees  to  make 
a  living)  there  are  as  yet  no  veteran  feel- 
ings in  my  own  mind;  and  as  for  experi- 
ences, naturally  I  have  had  the  usual 
amount  that  come  to  the  lot  of  anybody 
who  starts  in  any  business  with  no  capital 
and  with  a  family  to  support. 

My  first  bees  were  bought  on  credit,  but 
were  not  taken  on  those  terms  until  ear- 
nestly requested  to  do  so  by  the  friend  who 
bad  them  for  sale.  My  note  for  12  months 
was  given,  and  the  bees  Avere  moved  in 
November.  They  were  in  single-walled  hives 
when  bought,  and  after  that  date  I  trans- 
ferred them  into  packed  hives  I  had  made, 
lifting  the  combs  out  two  by  two  from  one 
hive  to  another.  Any  one  familiar  with  our 
climate  knows  that  transferring  bees  in 
November  here  in  Ontario  is  not  good  pol- 
icy, but  in  this  case  luck  favored  me,  and 
they  wintered  all  right.  The  crop  was  good 
that  season,  and  I  paid  for  the  bees,  and 
had  a  bit  of  cash  left.  This  was,  of  course, 
"experience;"  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say 
whether  I  would  consider  it  a  "  mistake  " 
for  a  person  situated  as  I  was  to  go  in  debt 
for  bees  or  not.  Certainly  it  is  at  best  a 
risky  way  of  starting.  Just  here  I  might 
state  the  promise  of  the  man,  that,  in  case 
I  could  not  meet  the  note  when  due,  he 
would  not  sue  me  any  way.  While  he  was 
perfectly  honest  in  this  assurance,  I  suspect 
it  would  have  done  him  little  good  to  take 
such  a  step,  as  it  "  is  hard  to  get  blood  out 
of  a  turnip,"  as  the  old  saying  goes,  and  so 
just  as  useless  to  try  to  get  money  from  a 
man  Avho  has  none. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  few  years 
I  note  many  things  that  have  been  done 
that  seem  now  to  have  been  "  mistakes," 
and  yet  under  the  circumstances  I  am  led 
to  wonder  whether  some  of  these  "  mis- 
takes "  could  have  been  avoided.  With  only 
a  few  bees,  it  was  impossible  to  think  of 
making  a  living  for  the  family,  and  of 
course  the  thing  that  came  to  my  mind  as 
a  solution  of  the  problem  was  in  line  with 
the  advice  of  our  departed  friend  Hutchin- 
son, "  Keep  more  bees." 

With  practically  no  capital,  it  was  im- 


possible for  me  to  discriminate  in  the  mat- 
ter of  hives,  etc. ;  and,  as  a  result,  bees  were 
bought  anywhere  I  could  get  them,  and  in 
all  kind  of  hives.  This  proceeding  natural- 
ly gave  and  is  giving  me  lots  of  "  experi- 
ence," and  to  the  minds  of  most  men  it  will 
no  doubt  be  classed  as  a  "mistake;"  yet  if 
placed  in  the  same  position  again,  I  no  doubt  ■ 
would  do  just  as  I  did  before,  with  some 
moditications  learned  by  hard  experience 
of  the  past.  It  certainly  is,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  a  great  mistake  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  different  sizes  of  hives;  but  under 
exceptional  conditions  there  is  license  for 
almost  any  thing,  and  the  position  I  was  in 
called  for  radical  methods  if  I  was  going 
to  keep  on  top. 

During  the  time  I  was  buying  up  bees 
here  and  there,  many  more  colonies  were 
kept  by  farmers  than  is  now  the  case,  and 
I  soou  learned  that  I  could  profitably  buy 
first  swarms,  when  they  were  offered  to  me, 
at  about  $1.00  each.  Many  a  night  have  I 
driven  six  or  eight  miles  after  a  hard  day's 
work  on  the  farm,  in  order  to  bring  home 
two  or  three  colonies  from  some  man  to 
whom  I  had  taken  empty  hives  earlier  in 
the  season.  I  remember  in  particular  a 
farmer  friend  who  complained  bitterly  be- 
cause his  bees  tlu'ew  out  so  many  after- 
swarms;  and  to  help  him  out  I  told  him  to 
hive  the  first  swarms  on  the  old  stands  a  la 
Heddon,  and  after  six  days  move  the  old 
stock  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  apiary. 
After  a  week  or  two  he  sent  word  to  me  to 
come  and  get  the  swarms  he  had  hived  for 
me;  and,  imagine  my  surprise  to  find  the 
said  swarms  with  all  foundation  drawn  out, 
and  the  bees  hanging  outside  the  entrance 
ni  great  clusters!  He  remarked,  "I  fixed 
the  beggars  this  time  so  that  they  would  not 
swarm  the  second  time."  He  had  followed 
my  advice  in  the  matter  all  right ;  but  little 
did  I  suspect  that  I  was  going  to  profit  by 
it  at  the  time.  As  the  man  in  question  sel- 
dom tried  to  get  any  honey  from  his  bees, 
my  conscience  did  not  bother  me  any,  and 
I  took  the  bees  home,  getting  about  100 
pounds  of  clover  honey  from  each,  Tliis 
little  episode  gave  me  "  experience "  all 
right ;  and  even  up  to  the  present  I  can  not 
admit  that  there  was  any  mistake  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned. 

About  this  time  I  contracted  a  disease 
that  I  am  afraid  has  become  chronic — name- 
ly, a  desire  to  talk  in  the  journals  as  well 
as  face  to  face  with  people.  Accordingly 
an  article  was  sent  to  Gleanings  in  which 
I  told  of  the  advantages  of  big  hives,  in- 
cidentally mixing  in  some  other  twaddle  as 
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well.  Being  more  bashful  tlian  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  my  name  was  signed  "  Jack  Ca- 
nuck, Hoodstown,  Out."  Hoodstown  was 
the  name  of  a  postoftice  in  the  north  that 
I  visited  once,  but  which  I  knew  was  closed 
up  at  the  time  of  writing.  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  the  article  printed,  and  to 
note  tliat  friend  E.  R.  had  appended  a  nice 
friendly  footnote  to  the  same.  This  made 
me  bolder,  and  I  immediately  sent  another 
article  and  received  the  surprise  of  my  life 
when  I  got  a  letter  from  the  publishers 
with  a  "  credit  note  "  enclosed.  Doubtless 
poor  Jack  Canuck,  of  Hoodstown,  had  re- 
ceived a  "  credit  note  "  also,  and  this  on  my 
part  was  a  "  mistake,"  and  I  have  never 
since  signed  any  name  but  my  own,  for 
fear  some  "  credit  note  "  might  go  astray. 

To  beginners  in  beekeeping,  let  me  say 
that  the  "habit  of  getting  mixed  up  in  the 
journals  is  very  hard  to  "  get  cured  off  " 
when  once  contracted;  so  my  advice  is, 
never  start  it  if  you  want  to  be  saved  a  lot 
of  work  and  the  trouble  of  answering  a  pile 
of  correspondence.  Of  course,  if  you  have 
no  objections  to  the  things  mentioned,  go 
ahead,  and  probably  you  will  get  a  lot  of 
fun  for  your  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
bit  of  "  pin  money  "  that  comes  with  it  as 
a  consoling  reward. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked  hoAV 
foul  brood  was  avoided  when  1  bought  bees 
in  so  many  places.  I  was  fully  alive  to  the 
danger  of  this  pest;  and  as  I  had  never 
seen  a  case  of  foul  brood  I  got  in  touch 
with  friend  McEvoy,  and  he  sent  me  word 
when  he  was  going  to  visit  an  infected  api- 
ary about  25  miles  from  my  home.  1  made 
the  journey  of  some  50  miles  all  told,  and 
I  think  it  paid  me  well,  for  from  that  time 
it  has  been  no  trouble  for  me  to  tell  the  dis- 
ease at  a  glance — a  cell  of  foul  brood  look- 
ing muchlike  a  blot  of  ink  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  if  I  dare  make  such  a  comparison. 
American  foul  brood  has  distinctive  charac- 
teristics that  can  not  be  mistaken  to  the 
practiced  eye,  and  1  have  often  wondered 
at  hearing  some  say  that  they  could  not 
learn  to  detect  it.  One  thing  is  certain: 
The  beginner  to-day  must  learn  to  know 
bee  diseases  if  he  wishes  to  stay  on  the  job. 
The  trip  I  have  mentioned  was  worth  much 
to  m.e,  for  shortly  after  that  time  I  bought 
some  bees  at  a  sale  and  found  they  were 
diseased.  They  were  promptly  cleaned  up : 
and  although  I  have  twice  since  that  time 
bought  it  again  (once  knowingly,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  bees  being  scattered  all  over  the 
country),  never  have  T  had  any  difficulty 
in  cleaning  up;  and  at  the  present,  in  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  none  in  any  of  my 
vards. 


After  getting  about  100  colonies  in  two 
yards,  1  had  rather  severe  winter  losses, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  mat- 
ter had  to  be  solved  if  I  wished  to  make  a 
living  out  of  bees.  Diagnosing  the  dead 
colonies  in  the  spring,  I  always  found  that 
the  bees  had  either  starved  outright  or  else 
part  of  the  cluster  had  run  out  of  stores, 
the  rest  of  the  bees  usually  perishing  later 
on  in  the  spring  from  dysentery.  I  used 
to  read  about  giving  25  or  30  pounds  of 
stores  for  wintering;  but  gradually  I  learn- 
ed that,  for  outdoor  wintering,  at  least  in 
our  climate,  it  is  necessary'  to  have  more 
than  that  amount,  and  that,  generally  sjaeak- 
ing,  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  a  lot  of  unsealed 
pollen  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest  for 
the  bees  to  cluster  on. 

I  visited  some  of  our  most  successful 
winterers,  and  came  awaj^  with  the  idea  that 
their  success  was  not  due  to  any  particular 
kind  of  hive,  packing,  location,  or  other 
minor  factors,  but  simply  because  they  gave 
their  bees  abundance  of  good  stores.  After 
a  number  of  years'  "  experience  "  with  many 
"  mistakes  "  made  in  the  mean  time,  I  have 
never  changed  that  view,  and  upon  that 
main  principle  rests  the  success  of  good 
wintering,  all  other  factors  mentioned  such 
as  hives,  packing,  etc.,  being  mere  inciden- 
tals. To  the  beginner  I  would  urge  due  at- 
tention to  this  matter,  especially  if  living 
in  a  cold  climate,  otherwise  he  will  not  only 
have  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  "  experi- 
ence," but  in  the  end  will  have  to  pronounce 
his  beekeeping  career  as  a  huge  "  mistake." 

When  taking  a  retrospective  view  like 
this,  many  events  come  to  one's  mind  which, 
while  interesting  to  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned, are  not  so  to  readers  in  general,  so 
I  will  close  this  random  article,  but  I  wish 
to  add  that,  with  all  my  varied  ups  and 
downs  in  the  struggle  to  make  a  living  from 
bees,  never  once  have  I  regretted  my  choice 
of  a  life  vocation ;  and  while  we  have  not 
made  so  much  money,  the  friends  and  asso- 
ciations formed  during  the  time  our  work 
has  been  going  on  are  valued  far  above 
monetary  considerations.  The  help  received 
so  ungrudgingly  from  many  friends  in  the 
past  in  the  way  of  advice,  etc.,  is  remem- 
bered with  pleasure,  and  it  is  always  a 
source  of  pleasure  for  m.e  to  help  others 
struggling  along,  when  it  is  in  ray  power 
to  do  so.  Never  once  do  1  recall  asking  for 
any  favor  from  a  beekeeper  but  that  it  was 
granted  in  a  spirit  showing  that  the  help 
was  given  freely.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
best  help  I  have  had  in  the  matter  of  at- 
taining any  little  success  in  life  that  has 
come  our  way  is  the  company  of  a  good 
u\fe;  and  let  me  say  that  every  beginner 
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needs  this  "  experience,"  otherwise  his  life 
is  apt  to  be  pretty  much  a  series  of  big 
"  mistakes." 

Mount  Joy,  Ontario,  Canada. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  BLACK  BEES 


A  Fight  with  Hornets 


BY  OSCAR  L.  GOSSET 


The  latter  part  of  June  I  found  a  small 
swarm  of  black  bees  hanging  on  a  bush  in 
the  pasture.  As  I  did  not  have  a  hive  I 
made  a  box  of  nice  clean  lumber.  The 
boards  were  12  inches  wide,  and  1  cut  them 
so  as  to  make  a  box  12  inches  wide,  12  in 
height,  and  24  long.  I  hived  the  bees ;  and, 
although  it  was  a  small  swarm,  the  colony 
went  right  to  work.  I  left  the  bees  under 
the  bush  where  I  had  hi\ed  them,  for  about 
one  week. 

It  happened  that  the  hive  was  placed 
near  a  ditch;  and  in  case  of  a  hard  storm 
the  water  might  liave  risen  and  washed 
away  the  hive. 

One  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  there 
were  indications  of  an  approaching  thun- 
der shower.  The  bees  were  my  first  thought. 
As  it  was  so  late  in  the  evening,  I  knew 
that  they  would  all  be  in  the  hive,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  move 
them  near  the  house,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  rods  from  where  the  hive  was  then 
located.  I  set  the  hive  down  not  far  from 
the  house,  where  I  could  watch  the  bees. 
A  day  or  two  after  I  had  moved  them  1 
found  verj^  few  bees  in  the  hive;  so  I  went 
back  to  the  pasture  to  the  spot  where  the 
hive  had  been,  and  found  most  of  the 
swarm  clustered  on  a  branch  of  the  same 
bush  on  which  I  had  first  found  them. 

I  returned  home,  made  another  small 
box,  went  back,  and  shook  the  bees  from 
the  branch  in  front  of  the  box,  and  they 
all  went  in.  That  evening  after  sunset  I 
brought  the  box  with  the  bees  to  the  house 
and  emptied  them  in  front  of  the  first  box. 
They  all  went  in ;  and  as  they  had  made 
quite  a  large  piece  of  comb  in  the  first  box 
I  thought  they  would  soon  stay  there.  The 
next  day  I  discovered  that  a  few  of  the  bees 
had  returned  to  the  bush  in  the  pasture.  1 
managed  to  get  them  into  the  box,  and  took 
them  liome  in  the  evening,  emptying  them 
in  front  of  the  hive  as  before.  The  next 
day  the  bees  were  working  well. 

1  no! iced,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
that  the  colony  was  not  increasing  very 
much.  A  few  drones  had  hatched.  I  also 
noticed  tliat  tl:e  bees  did  not  have  a  very 
large    amount    of    honev.    so    1    ordered    a 


Boardnian  feeder  and  proceeded  to  feed 
them.  They  had  carried  in  about  one  quart 
of  the  syrup  from  the  jar  when  one  day 
I  noticed  some  black  hornets  near  the  en- 
trance, fighting  the  bees.  The  bees  were 
out  on  guard  as  if  attacked  by  robbers.  I 
killed  about  a  dozen  of  the  hornets;  and 
as  there  were  no  more  in  sight  I  stood 
watching  the  hive.  A  bee  came  out  with  a 
young  bee  which  seemed  to  be  dead,  for  it 
showed  no  life  when  I  picked  it  up  from 
the  entrance  where  the  bee  dropped  it.  It 
hjoked  as  though  it  had  been  cut  from  the 
cell  before  time  for  it  to  come  out,  as  its 
wings  were  shriveled. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  I  took  a  look  at 
my  bees.  As  I  approached  the  hive  I  saw 
no  bees  flying;  so  I  raised  the  hive,  but 
found  only  about  half  a  dozen  dead  bees 
lying  on  the  bottom-board,  and  about  half  a 
dozen  hornets  sucking  the  comb  in  the  hive. 
The  honey  and  syrup  that  I  had  fed  the 
bees  had  been  all  carried  away,  for  the 
combs  were  almost  dry.  There  was  a  little 
brood  in  one  of  the  combs.  Now,  did  those 
hornets  chase  the  bees  out  of  the  hive  and 
rob  them?  or  did  a  strong  colony  of  bees 
lob  my  bees?  There  were  no  other  bees 
nearer  than  half  a  mile. 

Maiden  Rock,  Wis.,   Sept.  24. 

[Your  principal  mistake  was  in  moving 
the  colony  after  it  had  once  been  located 
and  the  bees  had  marked  their  location. 
Carrying  a  hive  away  in  this  manner  with- 
out taking  any  j^recaution  to  make  the  bees 
mark  their  new  location  will  alwaj's  result 
in  weakening  the  colony  greatly,  for  the 
bees  will  keep  attempting  to  go  back  to  the 
old  location,  and  many  of  them  will  be  lost. 

Undoubtedly  the  hornets  bothered  the 
bees  considerably ;  but  we  think  the  chief 
trouble  was  that  the  colony  was  so  small 
tiiat  the  bees  became  discouraged.  They 
may  have  left  the  hive  in  a  body  because 
the  conditions  were  abnormal,  or,  as  you 
suggest,  the  bees  of  some  other  colony 
might  have  completely  robbed  them  out,  so 
that  they  abandoned  the  hive  because  there 
was  practically  no  honey  left. 

Jt  is  expensive  business  attempting  to 
nurse  a  weak  colony.  We  presume  that 
beginners  ]:ave  more  trouble  because  of 
La. irg  their  colonies  too  weak  than  from 
any   other   source. — Ed.] 


T  raised  100  daughters  from  a  fine  breeding  queen 
^^ili(•h  I  bought  last  spring.  I  hope  she  will  live  an- 
other year.  I  have  200  colonies,  and  have  handled 
)  ^•esj  for  many  years,  but  they  are  the  first  bees  I 
ever  sa\v  that  wouldn't  sting.  I  handle  them  without 
smoke. 

Freewater,   Ore.,   Nov.   IG.  C.  A.   M<C'AKTV. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


A  BEGINNER'S  EXPERIENCE 


BY  B,  KEEP 

Like  so  many  others,  I  began  beekeeping 
^y  chance.  My  good  wife  often  suggested 
•how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  some  bees;  but 
•after  reading  "  Quinby's  New  Beekeeping  " 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  the  point  of 
assuming  the  responsibility  and  risk.  After 
eleven  years  on  the  new  place,  chance  put 
it  upon  me,  and,  presto !  shortly  I  became 
devoted  to  bees,  and  I  could  not  get  enough. 
A  small  swarm  discovered  near  the  close 
of  a  drizzly  Sunday  in  May  was  the  germ; 
and  the  trifling  knowledge  gained  years  be- 
foi'e  from  Quinby  enabled  me  to  get  the 
bees  into  a  small  box,  and  to  place  it  where 
the  colony  was  to  remain.  We  often  talk 
of  that  first  experience,  remembering  with 
amusement  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
discovery,  and  the  subsequent  hustling  for 
a  box,  some  kind  of  veil,  and  a  pair  of 
thick  winter  gloves;  then  all  hands  stand- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance  holding  breath 
xintil  "  the  trick  was  turned."  I  would  not 
forget  it  if  I  could.  So  much  interest  has 
not  been  bestowed  on  any  bees  since  that 
first  swarm.  It  was  a  common  occurrence 
to  find  some  member  of  the  family  standing 
or  seated  near  the  hive  intently  watching 
the  bees  go  and  come,  and  often  all  were 
gathered  there  discussing  the  mystery  of 
the  hive  and  the  possibility  of  honey  from 
our  own  bees.  I  was  thoroughly  captivat- 
ed. The  responsibility  and  risk  sat  far  more 
lightly  upon  me  than  I  had  supposed,  and 
Tio  nightmares  with  bees  in  any  form  trou- 
?bled  my  repose. 

I  determined  to  learn  all  that  books  and 
periodicals  had  to  otfer,  and  to  be  as  far 
;as  ix»ssible  a  scientific  beekeeper.  To  that 
•end  I  got  a  copy  of  the  latest  ABC  and 
.X  Y  Z,  and  devoted  all  spare  time  and  eve- 
'nings  to  the  reading  and  rereading  of  every 
>subject.  In  fact,  I  made  a  study  of  it. 
'There  was  a  fascination  about  every  thing. 
'Then  I  branched  out  into  Langstroth,  Mill- 
■er,  Alexander,  Doolittle,  Townsend,  and 
■Cowan,  and  devoured  Gleanings,  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal,  and  Review,  not  to  men- 
tion all  the  pamplilets  available.  By  these 
means  I  gained  views  on  beekeeping  from 
■various  points,  and  began  to  consider  a 
system  for  managing  my  embryo  apiary.^ 

But,  to  return  to  my  story.  That  first 
reason  stands  out  as  including  more  experi- 
ences and  a  greater  variety  of  ways  for  the 
acquiring  'of  bees  than  ordinarily  come  to 
the  beginner,  even  after  many  seasons.  My 
f.rst  was  a  swarm,  the  swarm.  The  next 
•came  by  purchase  (this  colony  contained  a 


$2..50  tested  queen,  and  it  has  been  my  very 
best  to  the  present  moment,  having  given 
three  frames  of  sealed  brood  and  over  90 
pounds  of  extracted  this  season.  The  queen 
was  superseded  the  second  sununer).  The 
next  was  a  swarm,  caught  by  my  son.  The 
next  was  a  two-frame  nucleus  from  No.  2. 
The  next  was  chiseled  out  of  a  hollow  tree 
in  the  middle  of  a  hot  August  day.  The 
next  (the  sixth  and  last  of  that  first  season) 
was  a  cluster  of  the  field  bees  not  captured 
with  the  combs  and  bees  from  the  hollow 
tree  two  days  before.  Owing  to  inexperi- 
ence and  a  strong  desire  for  more  bees, 
these  were  not  united,  but  both  were  carried 
through  the  \vinter  successfully.  The  queen 
having  been  lost  by  reason  of  inexperience, 
each  ''swarm"  was  supplied  with  a  new 
queen. 

Through  all  that  season's  campaign  each 
member  of  the  family  became  initiated  by 
at  least  one  sting.  I  myself  taking  no  more 
than  four  degrees. 

That  autumn  I  made  jackets  of  old  carpet 
which  were  slipped  over  each  hive  bodj^  and 
then  wrapped  with  an  asphalt  roofing 
felt,  which  was  held  closely  by  string  and 
tacks.  That  season  is  recorded  as  "  the 
worst  ever;"  but  having  fed  liberally,  all 
came  out  the  following  spring  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  number  was  increased  to  ten  the 
second  season  by  divisions  and  one  swarm. 
That  one  swarm  came  out  with  a  virgin 
queen.  Tortunately  I  was  at  home,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  hose  I  secured  them  with- 
*  out  trouble.  Seven  young  queens  were 
found  running  around  in  the  old  hive,  and 
many  queen-cells  in  all  stages,  but  no  brood 
and  but  little  stores.  One  supersedure  and 
a  colony  queenless  in  October,  together  with 
some  experimenting,  made  up  quite  a  pro- 
gram. That  was  also  a  poor  season,  so 
there  was  yet  no  surplus,  and  some  feeding 
was  required.  The  same  winter  arrange- 
ment was  used,  and  all  came  tlu-ough  in 
good  condition. 

This  spring  I  began  to  make  the  hives 
over  with  double  walls.  They  are  now  all 
double-walled,  six  with  the  old  %-inch  hive- 
body  having  a  sjDace  of  about  %  inch. 
Some  were  packed  with  mineral  avooI  and 
otliers  with  sawdust,  all  having  %-inch  out- 
er walls.  Four  are  regular  double-walled 
with  deep  slip  covers.  All  have  three  to 
five  inches  of  sawdust  on  top.  I  use  super 
covers  all  the  year  through.  All  have  two- 
inch  rims  between  the  bottom-board  and 
hive  body,  and  eight-inch  winter-entrance 
boards,  which  were  described  and  illustrat- 
ed in  the  Sept.  1st  number  of  Gleanings. 

Continiied  on  page  2S 
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By  Boulder  Creek. — Photo  bv  Wesley  Foster.    Along  the  streams  the  willows,   maples,   and  cottonwoods   are 
the  first  to  gladden  the  bees  with  offerings  of  pollen  and  honey. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  CAMERA 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER 


[Few  have  realized  that  our  department  editor 
from  Colorado  is  a  picture-lover.  He  is  not  a  kodak 
Send  who  snaps  every  thing  ana  yet  makes  no  real 
pictures,  hut  an  enthusiast  who  sees  the  beauties  of 
nature  with  artistic  eyes,  and  who  is  able,  by  the 
aid  of  his  camera,  to  make  i^ermanent  what  he  sees. 

We  give  place  to  this  article  here,  not  so  much 
because  it  will  be  a  help  to  beginners  in  beekeeping, 
but  because  it  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  sev- 
eral other  beautifully  illustrated  articles  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, to  appear  in  the  near  future,  that  will  make 
beekeeping  more  intelligible  to  beginners  and  more 
interesting  to  all. 

The  cover  picture  for  tliis  issue,  "  Nature's  Own 
Parking,"  is  the  third  photograph  submitted  with 
this   article. — Ed.] 

If  some  educational  dreamer  had  arisen 
twenty  j-ears  ago  and  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  picture-taking  as  a  part  of  the 
school  curriculum  he  would  have  been 
laughed  at ;  but  to-day  we  already  have  the 
dark-room  along  with  the  laboratories  in 
our  modern  schools. 

The  old  idea  about  picture-taking,  stere- 
opticon  entertainments,  and  such  like,  was 
that  they  were  merely  diversions,  while  now 
it  is  recognized  that  we  learn  Cjuicker  and 
retain  longer  what  has  been  absorbed  in  an 
atmosjihere  of  pleasure.  And  in  everj-  vil- 
lage, where  there  are  camera  "  fiends  "'  I 
hope  they  will  lay  the  matter  of  a  picture- 


making  studio  before  the  school  board  when 
a  new  building  is  to  go  u^i  or  an  old  one 
remodeled. 

The  camera  will  be  an  aid  to  all  other 
studies — the  mathematics  of  correct  expos- 
ures, the  chemistry  of  development,  the  bot- 
any and  geology  shown  in  the  pictures,  and 
the  cultural  development  from  the  study 
of  comi^osition.  You  can  well  nigh  get  an 
all-i'ound  education  with  your  camera. 

Nature  is  the  mother  of  us  all;  and  any 
means  of  getting  a  closer  view  of  her  w'ork- 
ings  should  be  eagerly  seized.  The  camera 
will  fix  the  various  phases  of  nature  indel- 
ibly in  the  mind,  and  be  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  possessor  of  the  memo- 
ries of  the  walks  in  the  fields,  together  with 
a   pride   in   the   pictures  taken. 

Awaken  the  spirit  of  observation,  and 
the  world  increases  in  interest.  The  weeds 
by  the  roadside,  with  their  seed-pods  held 
high  above  the  snow  in  winter,  furnish  the 
birds  with  their  winter  food.  Stop  in  your 
walk  and  watch  them  getting  their  dinner. 
If  your  camera  is  along,  take  a  picture. 
What  kind  of  birds  are  they?  If  you  do 
not  knov.-,  the  work  of  taking  the  picture 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  note  their 
markings  and  characteristics,  so  that,  when 
at  home,  they  can  be  looked  up. 

Take  a  walk  through  the  woods  in  the 
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fall.  There  before  3'ou 
is  a  side  hill  down  which 
the  road  winds  into  the 
valley  and  across  a 
bridge  over  a  creek  in 
the  valley.  From  among 
the  trees  is  disclosed  the 
outline  of  a  house, 
smoke  rising  from  the 
chimney. 

To  the  ear  comes  the 
dog's  bark,  and  the  fa- 
miliar farmyard  sounds 
of  cattle  and  chickens. 
There  is  a  picture  with 
road  and  hillside  for  a 
foreground,  and  the 
road  leading  the  inter- 
est riglit  up  to  the  farm- 
stead; and  as  the  feel- 
ing of  content  wells  up 
within,  you  will  almost 
instinctively  find  the 
spot  where  j'ou  can  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  the 
scene  by  eliminating 
most  of  the  irrelevant 
things  in  the  landscape. 
But  few  things  need  to 
be  shown  — •  the  farm- 
stead and  the  naked 
trees  with  the  road  and 
bridge  leading  up  to  the  house.  What  is 
desired  is  balance  in  the  picture — not  all 
the  light  or  shade  on  one  side  or  the  center 
of  interest  placed  right  in  the  middle.  Have 
it  a  little  above  or  below  and  to  one  side  of 
the  center.  What  is  essential  is  that  you 
feel  the  meaning,  and  the  results  are  sure 
to  be  better  than  if  pictures  are  made  hur- 
riedly. The  scene  is  a  beautiful  one,  and 
3"ou  should  absorb  the  impressions  along 
with  the  film. 

The  technique  of  making  correctly  timed 
exposures  is  nearly  equal  to  mathematics 
for  mental  drill.  The  animation  of  the  cam- 
erist  dispels  the  thought  of  drudgery.  With 
a  R.  R.  lens  the  bulk  of  my  exposures  are 
made  in  1-10  second  stopped  down  to  32. 
I  vary  this  according  to  the  light,  and  have 
fair  success  in  getting  landscapes.  I  do 
not  like  to  take  many  pictures  in  the 
brightest  sunlight,  preferring  some  clouds, 
for  softer  tones  seem  to  be  the  result. 

An  expensive  outfit  is  not  necessarj'.  A 
six-dollar  camera  taking  some  of  my  best 
pictures  was  the  one  that  got  me  interested 
in  taking  pictures.  A  medium-priced  cam- 
era is  the  best  to  start  with,  and  a  better 
outfit  may  be  bought  later  on. 

At  first  it  may  pay  to  take  the  films  or 
plates  to   a   photographer   for   developing 


'■  Fools  not  all  dead  yet."  The  section  shown  in  tliis  illustration  was 
folded  inside  out ;  and  although  the  corners  broke  it  held  together  long 
enough  to  be  put  into  the  super,   and  then  the  comb  held  it  together. 


and  printing.  If  he  is  talkative  you  will 
soon  learn  points  that  will  help  in  doing 
this  work  yourself.  The  cau.'.^L-s  and  book- 
lets sent  out  by  the  photo-supply  dealers 
will  soon  give  one  a  good  working  know- 
ledge if  they  are  studied. 

Composition  is  the  whole  thing  in  pic- 
ture-taking. Some  say  it  is  all  in  the  lens; 
but  the  best  lens  will  not  make  a  picture 
out  of  a  piece  of  landscape  if  the  elements 
that  make  up  a  picture  are  not  brought  to- 
gether in  right  relations  on  the  film.  The 
cheapest  of  lenses  will  make  a  picture  if  the 
limits  of  the  lens  are  taken  into  account. 

Camera  catalogs  warn  against  taking  pic- 
tures with  the  lens  pointed  toward  the  sun ; 
but  by  shading  the  lens  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  atmospheric  effects  can  be  obtained 
that  are  hard  to  secure  any  other  way. 

"  By  Boulder  Creek  "  was  taken  with  the 
camera  facing  the  sun,  shading  the  lens 
■with  my  hat.  The  feeling  of  spring  is  there ; 
the  buds  are  just  opening,  and  the  bees  are 
getting  their  first  pollen.  Boulder  Creek  has 
not  yet  begun  to  rise  from  the  melting  snow 
in  the  mountains.  There  is  not  the  detail 
in  the  shadows  that  I  should  like;  but  be- 
ing only  an  amateur  I  have  not  learned  how 
to  make  a  picture  more  attractive  after  it 
has  he*m  taken.     "  Majesty  of  the  Hills  " 
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Colony  of  bees  transferred  from  the  wall  of  a  garage  to  the  hive  shown. 


shows  the  mountain  forests  and  tlie  timber 
line,  tlie  peak  shown  rising'  to  an  altitude 
of  about  13,000  feet.  A  cloud  hangs  down 
over  one  of  the  peaks.  The  pine-laden  can- 
yon is  nearly  two  miles  wide;  and  as  I 
focus  my  camera  the  pine  squirrels  and 
bluejays  are  scolding  each  other  in  the 
trees,  while  the  Avater-ouzel  fishes  for  bugs 
and  worms  in  the  stream,  faintly  heard  in 
the  canyon's  depth.  We  rejoice  that  we  can 
keep  these  memories  fresh  Avith  the  lens  and 
plates  of  our  camera. 
Boulder,   Colo. 


BEES  THAT  WORKED  IN  THE  RAIN 


BY  FRANK  S.  LOCKE 


I  am  sending  a  picture  of  a  very  remark- 
able colony  of  hybrids — at  least  they  ap- 
pear so  to  an  amateur  such  as  myself.  1 
know  that  I  am  working  at  something  a 
little  out  of  my  line;  but  the  study  has 
become  so  interesting  to  me  that  I  shall 
have  to  be  tolerated  by  those  wlio  think  me 
over-enthused. 

I  am  a  chauffeur  by  profession,  and  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of 
Bee  Culture,  to  say  nothing  of  Gleanings. 
J[   spend   six   months   of   the   year    in    the 


country;  and  during  the  early  part  of  this 
summer  I  was  attracted  by  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  were  making  tlie  air  merrj^  about  my 
garage.  I  started  the  motor  of  a  six-cylin- 
der car,  making  much  noise,  and  Avas  finally 
rewarded  by  seeing  the  mass  cluster  on  a 
tree  near  by.  I  knew  absolutely  nothing 
of  bees  or  their  habits  at  the  time,  but  made 
up  my  mind  to  ascertain  a  few  things  on 
the  sj^ot  myself.  I  shook  the  swarm  into 
a  box,  then  transferred  them  to  a  hive  lat- 
er. They  made  a  break  a  few  days  after- 
ward because  I  moved  them,  not  knowing 
any  better,  and  absconded  for  parts  un- 
knoAvn,  but  my  interest  did  not  go  with 
them.  I  looked  at  the  hive  (quite  em^Dty 
now),  and  found  that  I  had  only  a  small 
piece  of  comb,  seven  frames  with  starters, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  keen  desire  to  see 
tliose  little  rascals  busily  engaged  again. 
Therein  lies  my  tale. 

You  will  see  in  the  photogTaph  a  win- 
dow, at  the  up23er  left-hand  corner  of  Avhieh 
was  the  flight-hole  of  a  stray  colony  that 
had  been  there  for  three  years.  Lower  down, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  hive,  you  will  ob- 
serve an  escape  which  I  manufactured  from 
a  tobacco-box  of  tin.  A  fine  spiral  spring 
did  the  work.  Before  putting  on  the  escape 
I  nailed  screen  wire  over  every  available 
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exit  they  might  find,  then  cut  a  small  square 
liole  lower  clown,  over  which  the  escape  noAV 
lies.  In  two  days  every  bee  in  the  house 
was  using  my  new  hole  as  an  entrance; 
then  I  put  on  the  escape,  placing  my  hive 
in  position  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Porter  works;  but  I  must  say  the 
bees  simply  fell  through  this  one  of  mine. 
They  just  crowded  one  another  out  through 
tliis  spiral  sirring  flapper  I  made.  Any  bee 
that  once  crawled  into  the  tin  was  forced 
bodil}-  out.  I  can  move  the  flapper  out  by 
blowing  on  it,  but  it  opens  out  only.  No 
bee  ever  crawled  back. 

Now  for  the  queer  part : 

Those  bees  accepted  a  hive  without  eggs, 
bees,  or  brood.  They  had  foundation  start- 
ers only.  They  built  comb,  filling  it  with 
honey.  There  were  no  laying  workers  among 
them,  and  no  queen,  as  I  ascertained  later, 
before  introducing  an  Italian  queen. 

They  were  three  weeks  without  a  queen, 
and  simply  went  crazy  with  joy  when  I 
gave  them  their  new  mother.  She  was  of 
good  quality,  laying  on  the  second  day 
after  coming  through  the  mail.  They  start 
at  daylight,  working  like  mad,  and  I  can 
say  in  all  sincerity  that,  during  the  past 
two  days,  those  same  bees  have  been  flying 
at  work  in  a  steady  rain  which  has  left 
large  puddles  everjnvhere  one  looks. 


The  whole  business  looks  queer  to  me  as 
they  come  in  all  Avet  Avith  their  Avings  spread 
wide  as  they  Avalk — no  stopj^ing  them.  I 
Avish  I  liad  about  100  colonies  of  such  bees. 
I'd  stop  driving  automobiles. 

San  Mateo,  Cal.,  Sept.  7. 


BEES  BUILDING  WORDS  IN  COMB  HONEY 


BY    I.    HOPKINS 


In  the  August  15th  issue,  page  515,  you 
ask  for  articles  on  the  method  of  making 
the  bees  build  letters  in  comb.  The  ac- 
companying photo  shoAvs  the  Avords  "  State 
Apiary  ''  built  by  the  bees  Ave  had  in  the 
government  model  apiary,  established  a  feAV 
years  ago  at  our  international  exhibition. 
The  body  of  the  photo  is  an  exhibit  of  a 
portion  of  the  honey  raised  at  the  model 
apiary;  but  oAving  to  the  photographer  not 
using  a  color-screen  on  his  lens  the  amber- 
colored  honey  in  the  glass  jars  came  out 
black  like  ink. 

The  case  over  the  exhibit  contains  the 
Avords  mentioned,  in  comb  honey.  The  case 
was  nine  feet  long,  and  the  words  occupied 
a  length  of  nearly  eight  feet.  At  each  end 
of  the  case  is  a  bell  glass  filled  with  comb 
honej",  built  by  the  bees  also.     Each  letter 


New  Zealand  Honey  Exhibit.    The  words,   "  State  Apiary,"  were  built  by  the  bees  in  comb  honey. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


James  Woodzell,  Webster  Springs,  W.  Va.,  and  his  apiary  of  38  colonies.    Tlie  shade-boards  are  the  covers 

of  winter  cases  made  from  coffee-boxes. 


was  eight  inches  in  height  and  two  inches 
broad  in  the  stroke. 

HOW  THE  LETTERS  WERE  ARRANGED. 

First  of  all,  I  made  frames  one  inch 
wide  out  of  quarter-inch  stuff,  similar  to 
brood  frames.  I  then  obtained  some  bare 
half  -  inch  well  -  seasoned  boards,  screwed 
them  together,  and  cut  them  to  fit  the 
frames.  They  were  then  handed  over  to  a 
man  having  a  fret-saw,  to  cut  out  the  let- 
ters right  through  the  two  boards.  Each 
frame  afforded  space  for  two  letters.  The 
boards  were  next  taken  apart,  and  a  sheet 
of  foundation  laid  between  the  two  boards, 
and  the  latter  screwed  together  again.  Now, 
the  only  places  within  the  frames  the  bees 
could  build  when  they  were  in  place  was 
where  the  letters  were  cut  out  on  each  side 
of  the  boards. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  LETTERS  BUILT  OUT  QUICKLY 

The  quicker  the  letters  are  built,  the  bet- 
ter appearance  they  will  have.  For  this 
purpose,  choose  extra  strong  two  or  three 
story  colonies,  and  see  that  the  queen  is 
confined  to  the  brood-chamber  with  an  ex- 
cluder above  the  frames.  Place  a  couple  of 
frames  of  lettering  in  the  center  of  the  top 
box  immediately  above  the  brood-chamber, 
with  one  frame  of  comb  between,  and  re- 
move them  directly.  The  comb  in  the  let- 
ters are  capped  over.  The  lettering  should 
be  done  when  the  honey-flow  is  fully  on. 
My  first  attempt  was  made  over  thirty 
years  ago. 

Auckland,   N.   Z.,   Sept.   16. 


WINTER  CASES  MADE  OF  COFFEE-BOXES 


BY    JAMES    WOODZELL 


The  i^icture  shows  a  corner  of  my  apiary 
of  38  colonies,  all  of  which  are  in  eight- 
frame  dovetailed  hives.  Grapevines  on 
three  sides,  and  a  wood-house  and  dairy  on 
the  other  side,  give  considerable  protection 
from  cold  winds. 

I  winter  my  bees  on  their  summer  stands. 
I  take  coffee-boxes,  such  as  are  used  for 
Lion's  or  Arbuckle's  100-lb.  packages,  and 
cut  off  the  bottoms  and  tops.  Then  I  cut 
out  three  inches  from  the  bottom  of  one 
end  and  nail  the  piece  back  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  shelf  over  the  entrance.  I 
set  this  prepared  box  over  the  hive,  and 
thus  have  about  three  inches  of  space  on 
all  sides,  and  nearly  as  much  over  the  top, 
Avhich  I  fill  with  hay.  The  tops  and  bottoms 
of  the  boxes  make  the  covers,  Avhieh  are 
used  in  the  summer  for  shade-boards  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  I  nail  four  pieces 
of  narrow  boards  together,  making  a  frame- 
work on  which  are  nailed  the- top-boards  of 
the  coffee-box.  Then  I  cover  the  whole 
thing  with  cheap  felt  roofing.  These  covers 
telescope  over  the  winter  cases.  By  using 
these  cases  I  have  had  very  little  winter 
loss. 

My  hive-stands  are  made  by  nailing  ten- 
inch  legs  on  a  square  framework  made  of 
four  narrow  boards,  and  covering  this  with 
one-inch  boards  for  a  top. 
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For  my  sui'i^lus  honey  I  use  shallow  ex- 
tracting supers,  and  cut  the  honey  from 
the  frames  in  four  pieces,  weighing  ap- 
proximately one  i^ound  each.  1  have  no 
trouble  in  disj^osing  of  all  of  it  at  20  cts. 
per  pound. 

Webster  Springs,  W.  Va. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  FOUL-BROOD  INSPECTOR 
Different  Types  of  Beekeepers  Met 


BY    J.    E.    CRANE 


GRANDPA  NICKEL 


BY   MRS.   MARY  EOBISON 


I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  grandpa 
Nickel,  a  dear  lover  of  Gleanings.  He  is 
very  much  interested  in  all  of  its  articles, 
especially  in  the  Temperance  and  Our 
Homes  departments.  He  is  a  retired  farm- 
er, and  keeps  a  small  apiary  for  pastime 
and  pleasure.  His  honey,  of  which  he  al- 
ways has  a  good  supply,  he  divides  among 
Ills  children,  grandchildren,  and  friends. 
He  does  not  know  I  am  sending  his  picture, 
and  1  want  to  surprise  him.  Grandpa  Nick- 
el  is  my   father. 

Concord,  111. 


Grandpa  Nickel  among  his  bees,  Concord,  111. 


Continued  from  page  815,  Dec.   15. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  are  not  fond  of  seeing 
an  insj^ector.  One  man  told  me  that  last 
spring  the  cattle  commissioner  condemned 
and  killed  most  of  his  cows,  and  now  I  had 
come  to  kill  his  bees,  and  he  seemed  to  feel 
as  though  his  lot  were  a  hard  one. 

A  good  lady  was  afraid  the  inspector 
would  open  her  hives  and  set  the  bees  to 
robbing  (as  no  honey  was  coming  in),  make 
them  cross,  and  that  they  would  sting  the 
domestic  animals  and  even  poultry,  causing 
any  amount  of  mischief.  She  reasoned 
well,  only  she  did  not  know  the  inspector. 
(One  man  told  me  that  last  year  he  lost  75 
turkeys  by  the  bees  stinging  them  to  death. 
I  can  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  story; 
but  I  think  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it, 
as  I  believe  his  bees  were  the  Grossest  I 
have  ever  seen.)  But  there  was  no  disease 
among  this  woman's  bees.  On  the  contrary, 
I  found  that  her  hives  had  had  the  nicest 
care,  and  her  surplus  combs  were  the  finest 
I  had  seen  anj'where.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  beekeeping  is  not  adajDted  to 
women,  nor  women  adapted  to  keeping- 
bees  ;  but  since  I  have  seen  the  success  of 
this  woman,  and  of  others  whom  1  might 
mention,  I  have  decided  that  it  might  be 
well  to  revise  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

One  woman  went  with  her  husband  to 
look  over  the  bees  on  a  hot  summer  day. 
He  had  on  a  thick  coat,  gloves,  and  veil  to 
protect  him  from  stings,  while  she  walked 
around  fearlessly  with  bare  liands  and 
arms. 

Still  another  woman,  the  mother  of  five 
small  children,  I  found  helping  her  grand- 
father, who  was  eighty-three  years  of  age, 
and  nearh'  blind,  caring  for  a  large  j^ard 
of  bees.  With  me  she  looked  through  the 
entire  yard  to  find  any  diseased  colonies. 
She  told  me  she  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
enjoyed  the  outdoor  life. 

An  inspector  has  many  opportunities  to 
receive  as  well  as  to  give  instructions.  In 
going  around  among  all  sorts  of  beekeep- 
ers he  finds  many  persons  who  excite  his 
l^ity  or  sympathy.  One  of  these,  an  old 
man  with  a  farm  and  a  few  bees,  appeared 
feeble,  and  had  but  one  hand.  I  have  seen 
many  one-armed  people,  but  never  before 
one  that  appealed  to  me  as  he  did.  How 
could  he  care  for  his  bees  with  but  one 
hand?  I  often  find  myself  wishing  I  had 
three  when  I  am  working  with  them. 


iieekopping  as  taught  in  some  of  the  rural  schools  of  England. 
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One  woman  whose  bees  I  went  to  inspect 
lived  in  an  old  honse.  Her  clothes  were  in 
rags,  and  were  thrown  carelessly  upon  her 
person.  Her  house  was  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order. She  seemed  to  think  I  had  some 
sinister  motive  in  asking  her  name,  and 
would  not  tell  me.  I  have  since  wondered 
if  some  Christian  woman  could  not  go  to 
her,  carrying  some  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  take  her  hand  and  tell  her  that  the 
good  Lord  loves  and  cares  for  her,  and 
bring  some  light,  cheer,  and  hope  into  her 
desolate  abode. 

And  yet  another.  His  neighbor  carried 
me  over  to  see  him,  and  told  me  on  the  way 
that  he  was  somewhat  cranky.  On  reach- 
ing the  place  he  introduced  me  to  him.  I 
offered  him  my  hand,  which  he  refused, 
saying,  as  he  drew  back,  "  I  don't  know 
3^ou,  sir."  As  I  looked  into  his  face  and 
saw  the  wild,  strange  exj^ression,  I  recog- 
nized that  he  was  insane.  Yet  he  was  liv- 
ing alone,  caring  for  himself.  He  had  a 
good  garden,  and  one  of  the  largest  yards 
of  bees  in  the  town.  I  suggested  looking 
at  his  bees.  He  told  me  it  was  unnecessary. 
He  knew  all  about  bees,  and  said  that  they 
had  no  disease.  Nothing  I  could  say  would 
convince  him;  but  I  admired  his  large 
patch  of  fragrant  onions  without  a  weed; 
his  thrifty  turnips,  and  his  potatoes  so  free 
from  beetles.  He  slowly  relaxed ;  and 
while  his  neighbor  engaged  him  in  conver- 
sation on  the  value  of  different  varieties  of 
potatoes  I  managed  to  look  into  several  of 
his  weaker  colonies  where  disease  would  be 
most  likely  to  show  itself  if  present.  When 
I  was  ready  to  leave  he  bade  me  good-by 
with  a  hearty  hand-shake,  and  asked  me  to 
come  again.  How  sad  to  see  the  marvelous 
mechanism  of  the  human  body  so  disorder- 
ed as  to  give  the  mind  distorted  thoughts 
and  views  of  life ! 

A  LARVA  FOUND  WITH  ITS  HEAD  AT  THE  BOT- 
TOM OF  THE  CELL. 

In  looking  over  brood  constantly  for  dis- 
ease I  have  found  that  one  becomes  more 
observing,  and  sees  some  things  he  never 
saw  before.  Last  winter,  in  giving  a  talk 
on  bees  before  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  meeting  I  told  them  that  in  all 
my  experience  I  had  never  known  a  young 
larva  to  spin  a  cocoon  and  to  change  from 
the  larval  state  to  a  perfect  bee  with  the 
head  toward  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  possibly 
because  larvae  instinctiveh^  sleep  with  their 
heads  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of  the 
cell,  ready  to  walk  right  out  when  mature. 
This  season,  however,  I  saw  one  such  case, 
and  I  ]]ad  the  pleasure  of  helping  the  little 
witless  tiling  from  its  cell,   rear  end   first. 
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I  wonder  if  it  will  know  enough  when  it 
gets  to  work  to  come  home  when  it  rains. 

ANOTHER    BROOD    DISEASE. 

There  are  diseases  that  afflict  the  larvee 
of  bees,  other  than  foul  brood;  and  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  general  one  of 
these  is.  It  seems  to  be  everywhere;  and, 
while  not  very  destructive,  it  should  be 
studied,  and,  if  possible,  some  remedy 
found  for  it.  I  sent  a  sample  of  it  to  Wash- 
ington, and  was  informed  that  I  need  have 
no  anxiety  about  it.  The  disease  seems  to 
kill  the  larvje  after  they  are  sealed  up,  and 
at  almost  the  same  time,  as  they  all  look 
alike  when  the  cell  is  uncapped.  These  dead 
larvae  do  not  decay  in  the  cell  as  those  do 
that  die  from  American  foul  brood,  but 
retain  their  form,  and  seem  to  dry  up  when 
they  are  removed  by  the  mature  bees.  I 
observed  it  several  years  ago,  and  in  some 
cases  it  was  very  bad — almost  evei*y  larva 
in  large  patches  dying,  and  then  it  would 
disappear  and  I  would  scarcely  see  a  cell 
of  it  for  two  or  three  years.  While  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  foul  brood,  the  loss  in  the 
aggregate  is  considerable. 

SHAKING    INTO   A   BOX   FIRST. 

I  have  noticed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  advice 
given  to  beekeepers  who  have  foul  brood  is 
to  shake  their  bees  upon  frames,  these  to  be 
taken  away  in  four  days,  and  a  clean  hive 
given  them.  After  a  little  experience  I 
have  advised  shaking  into  the  brood-box  or 
any  other  box  for  the  first  time,  and  after 
four  days  giving  frames  of  foundation. 
This  has  seemed  to  work  well,  and  I  have 
failed  to  hear  of  a  single  case  where  disease 
has  reappeared  because  the  old  brood- 
chamber  was  used  without  being  disinfect- 
ed or  burned  out.  It  seems  well  to  make 
it  just  as  easy  as  possible,  within  the  bounds 
of  safety,  for  beekeepers  who  have  dis- 
eased colonies.  I  have  been  more  careful 
with  inexperienced  beekeepers  than  with 
those  of  more  experience. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

To   be  continued. 


BEEKEEPING  TAUGHT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BY    JOSEPH    TINSLEY 


In  Gleanings  for  Nov.  1  I  notice  Dr. 
E.  F.  Bigelow  refers  to  his  experiment  of 
teaching  beekeeping  to  boys  who,  he  says, 
are  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  your  readers  that  we  in 
Staffordshire  are  a  great  way  in  front  of 
this.  We  have  actually  ten  public  element- 
ary schools  where  beekeeping  forms  part  of 
the  school  curriculum.  The  schools  select- 
ed  for  this  experiment  were   purely  rural 
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ones,  situated  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  are  naturally  attended  chiefly 
by  sons  of  agricultural  workers.  Such 
teaching  is  bound  to  bear  fruit  in  time, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad;  and  now  we 
have  made  a  start  I  anticipate  the  whole 
of  the  schools  in  rural  districts  will  be 
drawn  to  adopt  a  similar  coui-se  of  study, 
and  in  time  beekeeping  will  form  the  sylla- 
bus of  every  country  school. 

The  photos  will  explain  themselves,  and 
were  all  taken  at  one  particular  school  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  The  first  four 
photos  have  previously  appeared  in  that 
excellent  little  journal,  Tlie  Beekeepers'  Ga- 
zette, but  I  have  Editor  Digges'  permission 
to  utilize  them  in  this  direction,  as  it  is  not 
often  that  we  are  in  front  of  our  cousins 
across  the  water.  The  remaining  photos 
have  not  previously  appeared  in  any  paper. 

You  will  naturally  ask  how  beekeeping 
came  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  at  all.  It 
was  chiefly  due  to  my  owm  personal  repre- 
sentation and  to  the  good  work  of  our  asso- 
ciation (though  at  the  same  time  I  must 
admit  that  the  education  in  this  country  is 
undergoing  a  vast  change,  particularly  in 
rural  parts)  that  the  Staffordshire"  Educa- 
tion Committee  agreed  to  the  experiment. 
The  difficulty  then  presented  itself,  how 
could  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  teach 
the  subject,  not  knowing  it?  Such  obstacles 
can  be  overcome,  and  they  were  overcome  by 
my  giving  tiiem  a  series  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations;  and  here  let  me  remark  that 
it  was  not  only  an  easy  task,  but  a  very 
simple  one.  Highly  trained  men  and  women 
can  be  taught  a  subject,  or,  rather,  the  ele- 
mentary portion  of  it,  in  a  very  little  time. 
They  are  apt  pupils;  and  when  I  explain- 
ed the  anatomy  the  enthusiasm  for  the  sub- 
ject was  apparent. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  children  ex- 
hibit no  fear  at  "all.  The  trouble  is  to  keep 
them  back.  Each  school  is  supplied  with 
two  up-to-date  hives,  with  accommodation 
for  the  storing  of  60  lbs.  of  honey,  two 
stocks  of  bees,  ten  veils  and  a  smoker,  while 
there  are  extractors  and  honey-sieves  to  go 
from  school  to  school.  The  children  are 
thus  educated  in  all  the  various  branches. 
We  already  see  some  results  by  parents  of 
the  children  buying  a  hive  of  bees  instead 
of  the  pet  rabbits,  cats,  pigeons,  etc. 

The  educational  feature  has  been  a  great 
success,  and  the  financial  side  has  also  been 
satisfactory,  one  school  haxing  made  $15.00 
from  the  sale  of  honey  from  the  two  hives. 

At  one  school,  where  the  schoolmaster 
has  developed  rapidly  into  a  first-class  bee- 
keeper, an  observatory  hive  was  fixed  in  the 
school  window,  and  tliis  lias  proven  an  ex- 
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cellent  educative  feature,  the  children  being 
able  to  observe  the  bees  at  work  in  every 
detail.  It  is  intended  to  fit  more  schools 
in  a  like  manner  in  the  future. 

The  children  are  taken  to  the  colonies, 
and  a  practical  lesson  is  given,  according 
to  the  time  of  the  year.  The  scholars  then 
write,  unaided,  an  account  of  the  lesson, 
thus  marshaling  their  thoughts  and  setting 
them  down  on  paper.  These  are  very  clev- 
erly done.  At  some  schools  the  girls  are 
instructed  in  cookery,  and  these  girls  are 
taught  the  art  of  making  bee  foods.  Wood- 
work is  another  subject  that  is  being  taught, 
and  here  also  the  boys  are  instructed  into 
making  articles  for  the  apiary,  thus  making 
the  subject  doubly  interesting  and  practi- 
cal. 

A  profit-and-loss  account  is  kept  in  all 
the  schools  by  the  children,  thus  enabling 
them  to  be  keenly  attached  to  a  subject  in 
which  they  have  a  personal  interest. 

Stone,   Staffordshire,   England. 


HOW  I  STARTED    BEEKEEPING  IN  A  LARGE 
CITY 


BY    ALBIN    PLATZ 


On  July  6,  1908,  I  started  my  career  as  a 
beekeeper  on  a  small  scale,  engaging  in  the 
pursuit  principally  for  the  recreation  it 
affords,  and  to  keep  myself  and  friends 
supplied  with  the  finest  and  i^urest  of  all. 
sweets — honey.  I  bought  my  first  colony 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  mentioned,  pay- 
ing $5.00  for  it,  which  also  included  all  fix- 
tures, such  as  queen-excluder,  super  com- 
plete, etc.  The  day  was  exceptionally  hot 
and  sultry;  and  in  order  to  confine  the  bees 
securely  while  they  were  being  transported 
to  my  home  the  beekeeper  of  whom  I  bought 
them  nailed  a  piece  of  wood  over  the  entire 
entrance,  excluding  all  air.  They  were  thus 
confined  over  three  hours,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  why  the  combs  did  not  melt  down 
and  the  bees  smother.  However,  no  such 
thing  happened,  and  I  received  them  in 
first-class  condition.  During  October  of 
the  same  year  I  jDurchased  my  second  colo- 
ny of  a  woman  in  the  eastern  end  of  Cin- 
cinnati, for  $3.50;  and  from  this  colony  I 
raised  my  best  stock  and  queens.  I  bought 
both  of  these  colonies  too  late  in  the  season 
for  them  to  store  any  surplus,  but  they 
went  through  the  winter  in  fine  shape  and 
were  exceedingly  strong  in  bees  in  tlie 
spring. 

Now,  thought  I,  having  read  all  of  the 
literature  on  bees  I  could  get  hold  of  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  knowing  it  all  theoreti- 
cally, I  can  not  fail  to  harvest  a  nice  croi. 
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of  honey;  for  every  thing  presaged  a  good 
honey  year.  That  was  in  1909.  But  I  was 
sorely  disappointed ;  for  not  only  was  there 
no  honey,  but,  on  the  contrary.  I  had  to 
feed  the  bees  to  keep  them  from  starving. 
That  made  two  years  of  failure  to  start 
with — somewhat  discouraging  for  a  brand- 
new  enthusiast. 

Xaturally  I  had  to  stand  a  good  deal  of 
chaffing  and  ridicule  about  this  time,  and 
many  advised  me  to  give  it  up,  saying  that 
it  requires  an  expert  to  make  bees  produce 
honey;  and.  moreover,  they  never  would 
store  any  surplus  in  the  city  where  the  pas- 
turage is  so  limited.  ''  Give  me  one  more 
year,"  I  said;  and  if  the  third  season  would 
prove  a  failure  I  would  acknowledge  my- 
self beaten  and  throw  up  the  sponge,  so  to 
speak.  Well,  the  spring  of  1910  rolled 
around,  and  I  increased  my  two  colonies  to 
four  by  dividing.  Fruit  bloom  and  locust 
3'ielded  nicely,  and  then  came  white  and 
sweet  clover;  and  with  the  latter,  lots  of 
honey.  I  had  two  swarms,  and  har\ested 
almost  300  lbs.  of  honey,  besides  saving 
almost  50  lbs.  in  sealed  combs  to  use  for 
feeding  if  necessary.  I  sold  mv  entire  crop 
for  20"cts.   per  lb. 

Every  thing  looked  rosy  to  me  now,  and 
I  made  great  preparations  for  1911,  inteixl- 
ing  to  increase  my  six  colonies  to  a  dozen 
or  m.ore,  and  to  increase  my  honey  sales. 
But  a  fine  surprise  awaited  me.  Ore  morn- 
ing in  early  June,  wliile  eya'iiining  my 
colonies  I  was  shocked  to  discover  Ameri- 
can foul  brood  in  one  of  them.  I  imme- 
diatelj-  sent  a  sample  of  diseased  brood  to 
Dr.  Phillips,  at  "Washing-ton,  and  he  told 
me  the  bees  bad  American  foul  brood,  and 
gave  me  instructions  for  treating  it.  Be- 
fore I  had  his  reply,  however,  the  other 
colonies  became  infected,  two  of  them  be- 
ing virtually  rotten  with  the  disease.  Here 
was  a  fine  state  of  affairs.  No  honey  was 
coming  in,  and  foul  brood  to  fight !  Well. 
I  ])repared  six  clean  hives  with  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  and  gave  them  the  McEvoy 
treatment,  shaking  some  in  the  morning  and 
some  in  the  evening;  and  in  no  case  did  the 
disease  reappear.  It  was  cured  completely : 
but  the  cure  cost  me  over  a  hundred  fine 
brood-combs  and  about  150  lbs.  of  sugar. 
Thus  ended  the  season  of  1911. 

Af'er  having  sur\  ived  the  most  severe 
winter  (1911)  in  forty  years  my  bees  came 
through  in  fair  shape  for  1912 — no  loss, 
although  the  average  mortality  was  over  75 
per  cent.  By  swarming  and  making  a  few 
nuclei  I  increased  to  eleven  colonies,  and 
secured  415  lbs.  of  honey.  I  produce  only 
extracted,  and  it  sells  readily  for  20  cts. 
per  lb.     My  best  colonv  of  Italians  stored 


155  lbs. ;  and  my  worst,  a  colony  of  Banats, 
37  lbs.  I  have  two  colonies  of  goldens ;  and 
while  they  are  good  honey-gatherers,  they 
are  also  great  robbers;  and  after  the  honey- 
flow  is  over  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  under  control.  I  had  one  case  of  rob- 
bing this  fall,  and  carbolic  acid  had  no  ef- 
fect on  them.  As  for  the  Banats,  no  more 
for  me.  They  are  extremely  excitable,  poor 
comb-builders,  great  stingers,  poor  honey- 
gatherers,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
find  the  queen  in  a  populous  colony.  All 
things  considered,  no  strain  can  com^Dare 
with  good  Italian  stock.  They  are  gentle, 
and  by  far  the  best  workers. 

Befoi'e  I  close  I  should  like  to  give  a  few 
pointers  to  beginners.  Adopt  the  ten-frame 
hive  and  stick  to  it.  Don't  practice  stimu- 
lative feeding  in  the  spring.  Keep  the  best 
strain  of  Italian  bees.  Use  absorbent  cush- 
ions in  wintering  (not  sealed  covers),  and 
don't  tinker  with  the  bees  too  much.  By 
reading  Gleaxi^^gs  and  keeping  a  copy  of 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cultui-e  at  hand,'^  the 
theoretical  part  may  be  acquired  to  perfec- 
tion. The  practical  part  will  naturally  take 
care  of  itself. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  12. 


A  SCHOOLTEACHER'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
BEES 


BY  V.  ROSS  NICODEMUS 


The  shades  of  night  had  already  fallen 
when  I  arrived  at  the  old  beei'.eeper's  stand, 
three  miles  from  home.  He  expressed  his 
doubts  as  to  whether  I  could  get  my  colony 
home;  but  I  assured  him  that,  if  he  would 
get  it  ready,  I  would  run  the  risk.  I  had 
not  gone  far  on  my  homeward  way  before 
I  saw  the  reason  for  his  doubts.  The  little 
box  which  seiwed  as  a  super  jolted  loose, 
and  at  every  chuck  in  the  road  threatened 
to  release  the  prisoners.  I  soon  fixed  tliis, 
however,  by  sitting  on  the  hive;  and,  driv- 
ing old  Dobbin  at  a  brisk  trot,  I  arrived 
safely  home  without  becoming  aware  of  a 
single  bee  getting  through  the  cover  board. 

Later  I  bought  two  more  colonies,  one  of 
which  died  before  spring.  Every  day  when 
I  returned  home  from  a  strenuous  day's 
work  in  the  schoolroom,  I  Avould  slide  the 
lid  of  the  hive  to  one  side  and  peep  in  just 
to  see  how  the  bees  were  getting  along. 
This  first  colony  I  transferred  to  a  modern 
hive.  Later  I  clipped  the  queen's  wings — 
too  closely,  perhaps,  for  she  died  soon  aft- 
ei^ward.  In  June  I  purchased  Iavo  two- 
frame  nuclei  of  goldens,  and  put  them  into 
new  hives.  I  thought  I  was  getting  along 
r;i(elv  in  the  la"d  of  beedom.     Little  did  I 
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know  that  iny  birchbark  eauoe  was  di'ifting 
, clown  the  sti'eani  instead  of  up. 

The  summer  of  1911  here  was  poor,  as  it 
was  in  so  many  other  localities.  In  Sep- 
tembei'  the  bees  almost  starved,  and  no  hon- 
ey, although  I  had  two  supers  on  one  hive 
all  summer.  I  fed  enough  sugar  to  last 
them  over  winter.  When  winter  began  I 
had  tine  colonies;  and  Avhen  spring  came  I 
had  none. 

Not  dismayed,  however,  I  purchased  an- 
other, and,  profiting  by  my  experience  of 
the  past,  1  was  able  to  increase  from  one 
colony  to  six  by  buying  some  queens  and  a 
nucleus.  1  now  have  six,  and  secured  about 
40  lbs.  of  honey.  This  amount  has  cost  me 
no  small  outlay  of  money,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  time,  and  a  few  stings;  but  the 
experience  that  I  have  gained,  and  the 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  working  with  them 
have  amply  repaid  any  deficit  on  that  score. 
I  shall  try  again. 

Henrietta,  Pa. 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  IN  LEARNING  TO  KEEP 
BEES 


Reading  Necessary  as  well  as  Practice ;  Clipping  a 
Leg  as  well  as  a  Wing 

BY  W.  M.   SHIELDS 


My  first  experience  with  bees  was  with 
a  colony  of  blacks  which  some  one  had  ad- 
A'ised  me  to  winter  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
The  hole  Avas  lined  with  boards  in  order  to 
avoid  dampness.  The  hive  was  put  in  and 
covered  over  with  boards  and  earth,  all 
being  done  according  to  directions  given 
by  my  neighbor.  When  opened  in  the 
spring  the  hive  was  floating  in  water,  and 
the  bees  Avere  dead. 

The  same  neighbor,  by  Avay  of  encourage- 
ment, offered  me  another  colony  at  half 
price.  I  bought  it,  wintered  it  in  the  same 
hole,  first  taking  care  to  put  in  a  drain. 
This  hive,  when  taken  out  in  the  spring, 
Avas  covered  Avith  Avhile  mold,  but  it  con- 
tained  liA'e   bees. 

For  some  years,  through  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  bees  and  their  ways  I  never  got 
beyond  three  or  four  colonies.  I  read  much 
about  bees  in  various  papers,  but  the  arti- 
cles happened  to  be  Avritten  for  those  who 
already  kneAv  something  about  them,  and 
generally  left  me  in  a  rather  muddled  men- 
tal state.  Later  I  bought  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture,  Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee, 
and  subscribed  to  Gleanings.  Tt  Avas  after 
looking  into  these  books  that  my  interest 
in  bees  took  a  start.  Tlien  a  two  Aveeks' 
course  in  apiculture  at  Guelph  kindled  my 
interest  into  a  flame. 


My  original  colony  Avas  in  a  home-made 
unpainted  box  Avith  fixed  frames.  I  had, 
however,  gTadually  changed  to  the  eight- 
frame  Langstroth  hive,  and  last  spring  I 
changed  to  the  ten-frame  Langstroth.  With 
these  standard  hives  I  purpose  to  stay. 

I  read  and  reread  bee  literature  during 
the  winter;  and  Avhen  sirring  came  I  very 
naturally  felt  that  I  kneAv  all  about  bees.  I 
kneAv  just  what  I  should  do  and  Avhat  I 
Avantecl  to  do.  My  three  colonies  had  been 
Avintered  in  the  house  cellar,  each  one  in 
a  box  by  itself.  When  taking  them  out  in 
the  spring,  one  hive  slipped  and  slid  about 
on  its  bottom-board,  and  the  bees  came  out 
in  thousands.     That  was  the  first  event. 

Then  I  discovered  that  one  colony  sti'ong 
in  bees  had  no  honey.  What  should  I  do? 
My  reading  came  to  hel})  me  in  a  jumble 
of  "  avoid  spring  feeding,"  "  Boarclman 
feeds  freely  in  the  spring,"  "  better  not  to 
have  to  feed  at  all."  I  had  to  feed — no 
doubt  about  that ;  but  how  much  or  how 
little  I  could  not  remember,  so  I  had  to  go 
back  to  my  ABC  book. 

I  kneAv,  or  at  least  I  thought  I  did,  all 
about  clipping  queens'  wings,  and  knew 
hoAv  to  find  a  black  queen;  for  hadn't  I 
read  Doolittle  on  the  subject  until  I  could 
say  every  Avord?  The  colonies  had  been 
out  of  the  cellar  a  day  or  Iavo  Avhen  a  grow- 
ing anxiety  about  these  wings  led  me  to 
try  things  a  la  Doolittle.  My  AAdfe  thought 
she  Avould  like  to  help  me.  The  day  was 
cold  and  Avindy,  so  Ave  took  a  folding  screen 
from  the  liouse  to  shelter  the  hive  and  our- 
selves, and  then  began  the  hunt.  We  had 
transferred  the  frames,  and  hunted  the  hive 
several  times,  when  my  Avife  ventured  the 
remark  that  perhaps  Mr.  Doolittle  was 
joking  (I  had  been  quoting  parts  of  his 
article  to  her).  It  Avas  no  joke,  I  thought. 
At  last  my  wife  said,  "  Look !  I  believe 
that  is  the  queen."  In  the  excitement  of 
trying  to  see  a  queen  for  the  first  time,  our 
heads  bumped.  Our  straw  hats  Avere  knock- 
ed awry,  and  we  lost  sight  of  her.  After  a 
Avhile  she  Avas  found,  and  Ave  clipped  her 
Avings.  It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  not  to 
dAvell  on  the  furious  bees  Ave  had  that  day, 
and',  in  spite  of  veil  and  gauntlets,  on  the 
stings  Ave  both  got.  I  knoAv  noAv,  of  course, 
that,  although  it  is  a  A^ery  good  practice  to 
clip  the  queen's  wings,  we  had  no  business 
poking  about  a  hive  on  such  a  cold  day  nor 
so  early  in  the  season  on  such  an  errand; 
but  when  a  fellow  is  sure  he  knows  all 
about  it  he  is  apt  to  overlook  some  details 
and  forget  to  put  two  and  two  together. 

Then  a  bulletin  on  foul  brood,  and  the 
need  for  Italianizing,  came  to  hand.  I  had 
read    about    foul    brood;    but    Italianizing 
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was  something  new.  I  had  apparently 
skipped  it  in  my  reading.  I  looked  it  up, 
though,  and  sent  oil"  for  an  Italian  queen. 
This  was  in  June,  I  think,  just  when  the 
colony  was  strong  and  fit  to  gather  in  a 
heavj^  white-clover  honej^  harvest.  The 
queen  arrived,  and  we  (the  same  two), 
hunted  long  for  the  black  queen,  found  her 
and  killed  her,  and  also  destroyed  all  the 
queen-cells  we  could  see.  "When  the  hive 
was  put  in  order  again,  and  the  cage  with 
the  new  queen  was  in  i^lace  and  the  cover 
on,  my  wife  said,  "  Now,  Willie,  are  you 
quite  sure  it  was  the  queen  that  you  kill- 
ed?" I  immediately  began  to  think  it  wasn't 
the  queen,  for  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
it  was  perhaps  a  drone.  However,  I  said 
to  her,  "'  What  is  the  use  of  making  a  fel- 
low doubt  his  ability  as  a  beekeeper?" 
Didn't  I  know  a  queen?  It  was  the  queen, 
though,  as  after  events  proved. 

A  week  or  two  after  that,  we  looked  for 
her  majesty,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  find 
her  among  her  black  retinue.  We  clip- 
ped her  wings ;  but  in  doing  it  we  also  took 
a  piece  off  one  hind  leg — by  mistake  of 
course.  Fortunately  she  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  good  queen. 

Xow,  this  bit  of  Italianizing  was  rather 
costly.  I  should  not  have  meddled  with  the 
hive  at  the  time  I  did,  for  the  operation 
stopped  the  laying  of  eggs  for  some  days, 
and  made  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the 
working  force.  I  got  little  or  no  surplus 
honej'  from  that  colony,  when,  bj^  delaying 
the  Italianizing  until  after  the  honey-flow, 
I  might  have  had  two  supers  of  honey  to 
extract. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  serious  blun- 
ders I  have  made  while  learning,  and  I  con- 
sole myself  with  the  thought  that  we  all 
make  mistakes.  I  should  like  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  other  learners  that,  time  and  time 
again,  I  have  found  the  reading  I  did,  and 
experience  obtained  in  other  ways,  of  much 
practical  value.  The  reading  enabled  me 
to  increase  my  apiary  from  three  colonies 
to  six,  all  very  strong,  and  with  young 
queens  to  Italianize  all  of  them,  and  to  ex- 
tract 185  lbs.  of  honey.  I  do  not  think  the 
business  of  beekeeping  can  be  carried  on 
successfully  without  considerable  reading 
combined  with  practice. 

O'Connell,  Ontario,  Canada. 

[Occasionally  beginners  accidentally  cut 
off  a  leg  of  a  queen  while  endeavoring  to 
clip  her  wings.  As  far  as  the  queen  herself 
is  concerned  this  seems  to  do  no  gi-eat  harm, 
although  the  bees  sometimes  supersede  a 
queen  thus  crijjpled.  Clipping  is  really 
very  easy,  but  still,  if  there  are  drones  in 
the  hive  it  is  well  to  practice  on  them  first. 
—Ed.] 


HOW  TO  LOAD  HIVES  OF  BEES  ON  A  WAGON 


The  Necessity  of  Thorough  Preparation 


BY   ELIAS   FOX 


I  have  been  reading  the  dangerous  and 
hair-raising  experiences  of  the  two  boy  bee- 
keepers in  moving  30  colonies  of  bees  40 
miles  on  a  wagon,  p.  688,  Nov.  1,  and  I  am 
prompted  to  write  a  few  lines  on  moving 
bees  by  wagon  or  rail,  as  I  think  I  have 
had  as  much  practical  experience  as  any 
one  beekeeper.  These  directions  will  apply 
especially  to  strong  colonies  in  warm 
weather. 

First  of  all,  they  should  be  in  good  solid 
hives ;  and  if  not  so,  the  hives  should  be  put 
in  the  best  possible  repair.  If  the  frames 
are  liable  to  loosen  and  crowd  together, 
nail  each  end  with  a  small  nail,  or  insert 
between  each  two,  at  ends,  small  blocks,  and 
nail  fast:  then  make  frames  of  common 
rough  lath  to  fit  the  top  of  the  hives,  and 
lay  screen  on  top,  and  put  another  frame 
of  lath  on  top  of  this,  and  nail  down 
through  into  the  top  of  the  hives.  If  they 
are  very  strong,  and  the  weather  is  propor- 
tionately warm,  nail  a  comb-honey  super 
on  top  of  the  brood-chamber,  and  fasten 
screen  on  top  of  this;  and  if  the  su^jer  is 
full  of  empty  or  partially  empty  sections 
it  will  be  all  the  better,  as  it  affords  better 
clustering  facilities. 

Now  comes  the  closing  of  the  entrance. 
The  majority  of  people  close  it  by  tacking 
screen  over  it,  wliich  is  the  poorest  way  of 
all,  for  this  reason :  If  screen  is  tacked 
over  the  outside  of  the  entrance,  it  leaves  it 
open  the  full  thickness  of  the  lumber,  and 
the  bees  sometimes  crowd  the  entrance  solid 
full,  and  are  so  heavily  clustered  over  the 
inside  of  it  that  bees  can  not  get  back,  and 
thus  cut  off  practically  all  this  source  of 
ventilation. 

A  much  better  and  safer  way  is  to  take 
strips  one  inch  or  even  %  ii^cli  square, 
and  cut  proper  lengths  to  nail  on  the  front 
end  of  the  hives,  making  a  rim  on  either 
side  and  at  the  top ;  then  tack  your  screen 
firmly  to  the  outside  of  this  rim  and  let  it 
run  down  to  the  alighting-board  and  tack 
a  strip  of  any  light  material  across  this, 
one  inch  from  the  entrance;  then  you  have 
a  cage  the  whole  size  of  the  front  end  of 
the  hives  (less  the  three  strips),  and  the  bees 
will  be  just  as  comfortable  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them  in  confinement,  with  no  prob- 
abilitj^  of  any  harm  coming  to  them. 

Be  sure  to  do  all  nailing  before  dark, 
excepting  the  simple  closing  of  the  en- 
trance.    Should  anv  small  unnoticed  holes 
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show  leakage  of  bees  when  loading,  calk 
them  tight  with  cotton  batting.  Take  a 
good  bundle  of  it  along  with  you  to  use  in 
the  same  way  in  ease  of  emergencies  which 
may  occur. 

Load  the  hives  firmly  on  the  wagon  with 
a  liberal  suj^ply  of  straw  under  them;  and 
when  all  are  on  have  plenty  of  %-inch  rope 
so  that  you  can  have  one  strand  passing 
over  the  middle  of  each  tier  of  hives.  Draw 
as  tightly  as  possible,  and  fasten  securely. 
Then  take  more  of  the  same  size  of  rope 
and  go  two  or  three  times  around  the  entire 
load  horizontally,  and  take  one  turn  around 
each  strand  of  body  rope  and  draw  as  tight- 
ly as  possible  each  time,  and  fasten  secure- 
ly, and  I  will  guarantee  with  this  method 
of  preparation  in  loading,  roping,  and  side 
lacing,  that  bees  can  be  hauled  for  hundreds 
of  miles  without  loss  of  a  colony  if  you  keep 
them  supplied  with  water. 

Union   Center,   Wis.,  Nov.  18. 


ONE  SUMMER'S  BEEKEEPING 


BY  OPIE  QUEUE 


This  is  to  be  a  little  record  of  my  first 
year's  beekeeping,  so  I  shall  start  with  the 
\evy  beginning  and  gradually  lead  up  to 
the  grand  finale  which  will  be — but  then, 
that  is  anticipating. 

I  started  by  buying  from  a  friend  a  ten- 
frame  hive  of  beautiful  gentle  Italians  at 
a  cost  of  eight  dollars.  I  also  purchased 
one  shallow  super  with  frames  and  founda- 
tion, ready  for  use,  which  cost  another  dol- 
lar. The  hive  was  placed  nearly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  half-acre  of  ground  that  I  call 
my  own.  Here,  in  the  shade  of  an  old  ap- 
ple-tree, Mr.  K.,  who  ^had  sold  the  colony 
to  me,  opened  up  the  hive  while  I  stood  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  him.  I  Avas  very 
much  suri^rised  that  he  used  no  protection 
whatever — not  even  a  hat,  and  he  was  bald- 
headed  at  that.  Yet  not  a  single  bee  at- 
tempted to  molest  him,  and  so  I  became 
bold  enough  to  come  to  his  side  and  look 
on ;  and  I,  too,  remained  unhurt. 

When  all  necessary  work  had  been  done, 
and  I  had  been  shown  some  frames  of 
brood  and  bees  and  the  super  was  in  place, 
Mr.  K.  left  and  my  career  began.  Now,  I 
knew  practically  nothing  of  bees.  I  had 
never  in  my  life  been  within  a  rod  of  a 
closed  hive,  and  never,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  within  a  mile  of  one  that  was 
open.  Quite  naturally  I  felt  some  trepida- 
tion as  to  the  outcome  of  my  venture.  Yet 
I  was  determined  to  learn  all  I  could  to 
succeed  and  to  make  my  bees  pay  for  them- 
selves.,   To  that  end  I  sent  for  the  ABC 


and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture ;  also  for  numer- 
ous government  bulletins  and  other  pam- 
phlets treating  on  bees.  And  while  waiting 
for  these  to  arrive  I  had  every  one  who 
pretended  to  know  any  thing  about  bees 
tell  me  about  them.  It  would  have  been 
better,  as  I  was  soon  to  learn,  if  I  had  first 
gotten  my  books  and  had  studied  them,  and 
then  bought  the  bees;  also,  if  I  had  not 
lieard  quite  so  many  people  talk. 

It  was  the  middle  of  June.  Day  after 
day  I  went  down  to  watch  my  bees  at  work. 
They  were  busy  from  the  first,  as  I  could 
see  by  their  hurrying  in  and  out  of  the  hive. 
Moreover,  a  delicious  aroma  of  delicate 
sweets  came  to  my  nostrils.  The  tempta- 
tion arose  within  me  to  open  the  liive  and 
to  peer  into  it.  Indeed,  though  I  had  nei- 
ther veil  nor  smoker  nor  gloves,  the  tempta- 
tion became  so  strong  that  I  could  not  re- 
sist. At  first  I  raised  the  telescope  cover 
just  a  trifle.  When  nothing  happened  I 
slowly  took  it  off.  Then  I  partly  drew  off 
the  oil-cloth  cover.  Again  nothing  happen- 
ed. I  drew  it  off  entirely,  laid  my  hands 
on  the  frames,  took  one  out,  then  took  them 
all  out,  and  nothing  happened.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  I  took  the  super  off  entirely, 
and  drew  some  brood-frames  out  of  the 
lower  chamber;  and  all  the  while  not  a  bee 
came  near  me.  This  was  on  the  second  day 
after  receiving  my  bees.  It  was  all  quite 
natural.  The  bees,  being  very  busy,  were 
also  very  gentle;  and  I,  being  a  novice  and 
very  timid,  was  vei\y  gentle,  and  that  is 
why  I  got  along  so  famously. 

As  to  the  condition  of  things  within  the 
hive,  I  was  on  this  occasion  very  pleasant- 
ly sur23rised.  The  foundation  in  the  super 
was  jjractically  all  drawn,  or  in  process  of 
being  drawn.  Indeed,  I  saw  quite  a  little 
honey  in  the  combs.  As  the  days  went  by, 
the  super  gained  noticeably  in  weight. 
Seven  days  of  beautiful  weather  and  unin- 
terrupted flow  filled  it  completely.  It  had 
the  weight  of  a  box  full  of  lead.  I  tele- 
phoned to  a  beekeeping  friend  in  the  city, 
asking  for  advice.  He  told  me  to  get  some 
more  supers,  frames,  and  foundation.  I 
asked  when  the  new  suj^er  should  be  put 
on.  He  said  that  he  generally  waited  till 
the  combs  in  the  first  super  were  partly 
capped  over. 

The  next  day  I  got  five  shallow  supers, 
100  frames,  two  pounds  of  foundation,  a 
veil,  a  smoker,  and  a  pair  of  gloves.  Hav- 
ing prei^ared  one  of  these  supers,  I  waited 
for  a  sign  of  cappings  in  the  first  super. 
Alas!  day  after  day  went  by  and  I  could 
not  find  a  trace  of  cai3pings.  The  bees  got 
lazy,  and  would  not  work.  The  brood-frames 
contained  numerous  queen-cells.     These,  as 
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I  saw  them,  I  i-eligiously  cut  out.  In  doing 
this  I  Avas  following  a  bit  of  advice  that 
some  one  had  given  me.  I  did  this  daily 
until  the  fourteenth  day  after  I  had  re- 
ceived my  bees.  On  the  fifteenth,  confident 
that  things  were  in  a  safe  eonditon,  I  left 
home  to  attend  a  convention  that  was  to 
last  a  week. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  about  2 
o'clock,  when  I  returned  home.  I  found  a 
great  uproar  within  my  household.  My 
wife  was  pale  and  panting;  my  mother-in- 
law  was  half  sick;  and  the  farmer  from  the 
neighboring  field  sat  on  his  plow,  scratch- 
ing his  head.  My  bees  had  just  swarmed 
and  hied  themselves  to  regions  unknown. 

I  have  always  been  by  nature  somewhat 
of  a  fatalist ;  and  when  I  was  confronted 
with  this  situation  all  I  said,  or  at  least 
thought,  was:  "  Well,  it's  too  bad;  but  then, 
if  they  are  gone  they  are  gone,  and  that  is 
the  end  of  it."  One  colony  of  bees  I  still 
had,  so  why  should  I  lament  about  the  other 
that  I  didn't  have? 

Now  another  bit,  not  of  advice,  but  of 
ignorance,  came  into  play.  Where  I  re- 
ceived this  information,  or  whether  I  re- 
•ceived  it  at  all,  I  am  unable  to  say.  At  any 
rate,  I  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  the  old  queen,  but  the  young  one  that 
leaves  with  the  swarm.  I  reasoned  thus : 
The  young  queen  left  with  the  swarm, 
therefore  the  old  queen  is  still  in  the  hive. 
I  found  numerous  queen-cells.  But,  I 
thought,  if  the  old  queen  is  here,  what  is 
the  use  of  the  queen-cells  ?  Out  with  them ! 
I  didn't  want  any  after-swarms. 

And  the  result?  Well,  it  was  something 
like  this :  Every  day  I  went  do"<vn  there  and 
looked  for  eggs  and  brood.  I  found  nei- 
ther. Whatever  of  queen-cells  those  very 
foolish  and  very  frivolous  bees  had  the  te- 
merity to  build,  I  forthwith  cut  out.  After 
two  weeks  had  passed  by  I  began  to  get 
worried,  and  telephoned  to  Mr.  K.  "  That's 
bad,  awfully  bad!"  he  said.  He  promised 
to  come  out  the  next  day.  He  was  true  to 
his  word.  Moreover,  he  brought  another 
hive  of  bees  with  him. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  queen-cells 
we  put  a  frame  of  eggs  and  brood  from 
Mr.  K.'s  hive  into  mine.  Then  we  waited 
for  results.  A  week  later,  when  Mr.  K. 
came  again,  not  one  cell  had  been  built. 
Looking  over  the  combs  we  found  eggs 
promiscuously  scattered  about  in  the  cells. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cells  as  they  should  have 
been,  they  were  attached  to  the  sides.  Mr. 
K.  said:  "Laying  workers!" 

We  carried  the  hive  about  60  yards  away, 
and  there  shook  and  brushed  all  the  bees 


into  a  large  patch  of  tall  weeds.  Then  we 
returned  the  hive  and  frames  to  the  original 
location,  and  gave  another  frame  of  brood 
to  it.  Several  daj^s  later,  when  I  looked 
over  the  hive,  I  found  some  more  eggs. 
The  laying  workers  were  still  present  in  the 
hive.  By  telephone  I  told  Mr.  K.  of  it. 
He  came  again,  three  days  later,  and  brought 
a  young  queen  wuth  him.  Again  we  carried 
the  hive  away — fully  a  hundred  yards  this 
time.  We  were  careful  to  shake  off  every 
bee,  Tjoth  from  the  combs  and  from  the 
hive.  Having  returned  them  we  put  the 
new  queen,  caged,  into  it.  Mr.  K.  warned 
me  not  to  go  near  it  during  the  next  week. 
When  he  returned  we  found  that  the  Cjueen 
had  been  killed.  Moreover,  we  still  found 
the  eggs  of  laying  workers.  What  is  worse, 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  honey  in  my  hive, 
and  thousands  of  dead  bees  lay  scattered 
about — a  case  of  robbing.  Worst  of  all, 
Mr.  K.  discovered  traces  of  American  foul 
brood,  not  only  in  my  hive,  but  also  in  his. 
You  have  probably  heard  of  that  cataclysm 
when  thunder  struck  th«  toad  I  A  very 
thrilling  sensation,  to  be  sure!  I  can  sym- 
pathize wuth  the  toad. 

]\Ir.  K.  was  much  worried.  He  had  had 
the  disease  in  his  apiary  the  year  before, 
but  thought  it  was  cured — indeed,  had  been 
sure  of  it.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
treat  the  hives.  There  was  but  a  handful 
of  bees  in  my  hive,  so  he  broke  it  up  entire- 
ly, burying  the  diseased  combs  (there  were 
only  a  few  of  them)  and  putting  the  others 
into  his  own  colony,  from  which  he  likewise 
removed  combs  on  which  he  could  find  the 
disease.  He  was  sure  that  he  would  thus 
get  rid  of  all  trouble.  I  was  not  quite  so 
certain  of  it.  Indeed,  after  I  had  thorough- 
ly gone  over  the  matter  in  my  books  and 
pamphlets  I  was  certain  that  he  would  not 
succeed.  And  he  did  not.  As  the  weeks 
went  by  we  buried  comb  after  comb,  giving 
in  their  place  frames  of  foundation.  About 
the  first  of  September  Mr.  K.  thought  the 
bees  were  free  from  disease,  and  so  brought 
another  colony  out.  He  exjDected  a  fine  fall 
flow  of  honey.  Half  of  all  that  would  come 
in  was  to  be  mine.  But  there  was  no  fall 
flow,  except  barely  sufficient  for  wintering. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however.  I  managed 
so  to  manipulate  that  I  was  able  to  credit 
my  bees,  though  they  were  dead,  with  some 
Ijrofit.  Here  is  where  the  gi'and  finale  comes 
in. 

Mr.  K.  invited  me  down  to  see  him  ex- 
tract his  crop  of  honey.  I  was  glad  to  go. 
When  he  had  finished  he  put  up  twenty 
pounds  of  fine  white-clover  honey  and  in- 
sisted on  my  taking  it  home  with  me.  I 
thankfully  refused.    Mr.  K.  is  an  Irishman. 


He  persisted  in  insisting.  Finallj^  I  yield- 
ed. In  the  evening  I  took  my  big  bee-ledg- 
er from  its  little  pigeonhole,  and  using  a 
magician's  wand,  most  solemnly  put  down 
on  the  credit  side  of  it : 

To  20  lbs.  honey  at  15  ets.,  $3.00. 
Thus  had  I  a  clear  profit  of  $3.00  from 
my  first  year  of  beekeeping. 

And  now,  my  fellow-novice,  I  will  have 
the  temerity  to  attach  to  the  above  a  small 
appendix. 

Never  fool  with  bees  when  j^ou  don't 
know  any  thing  about  them. 

Never  fool  with  bees  when  you  know 
just  a  little  about  them. 

Never,   never   fool  with   bees   when   you  ■ 
don't   knoAV   whether  you   know   any  thing 
about  them. 

But  when  you  knoAV  that  you  know,  and 
you  don't  give  a  snap  if  everybody  knows 
that  you  know  you  know,  then — 
Don't  fool  with  bees,  hut  keep  bees. 
[As  an  afterthought  to  the  above  rather 
melancholy  experience,  we  may  say  that 
most  beginners  (perhaps  by  luck)  succeed 
in  getting  honey  the  first  year  without  hav- 
ing all  the  troubles  known  in  beedom  as 
our  correspondent  seems  to  have  had.  If 
this  were  not  true,  we  are  afraid  there 
would  be  very  few  beekeepers.  But  there 
are  eases,  like  the  experience  cited  above, 
when  the  advice  received  only  seems  to  lead 
to  more  trouble  and  when  every  move  seems 
to  be  just  the  wrong  one.  Our  correspondent 
is  surely  correct  in  his  observation  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  could  have 
secured  his  information  from  reliable  text- 
books, of  which  there  are  now  many,  in- 
stead of  trusting  well-meaning,  but  poorly 
informed  neighbors. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  beginners  who 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  just  what  was 
wrong  in  the  above  management  we  will 
say  that  merely  destroying  queen-cells  will 
not  always  prevent  a  swarm.  And  if  a 
swarm  does  issue,  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
old  queen,  the  colony  on  the  old  stand  being 
left  with  queen-cells,  one  of  which  contains 
the  young  queen  destined  to  be  the  future 
mother  of  the  colony.  Destroying  all  queen- 
cells  again  rendered  the  colony  hopelessly 
queenless,  and  in  time  laying  workers  de- 
veloped. The  plan  for  getting  rid  of  them, 
wliile  commonly  practiced,  is  not  very  re- 
liable. 

The  diseased  combs  need  not  have  been 
buried.  They  could  have  been  melted  up, 
and  most  of  the  wax,  at  least,  saved,  so  that 
a  little  more  might  be  added  to  the  profits, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
the  one  beekeeper,  would  have  been  nothing 
at  all.— Ed.] 
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Continued  from  page  12 

All  bottom-boards  have  the  Gary  feeder. 
I  vei-y  soon  discarded  the  flat  Excelsior  cov- 
ers, and  rei^laced  them  with  double  pitched 
covers  having  an  air-space,  and  covered 
with  asphalt  roofing  felt  (the  same  as  that 
used  to  wi-ap  the  hiv,e  body)  ;  no  paint- 
ing; no  leaking;  no  warping;  and  all  made 
of  cheap  %  or  i/2-inch  lumber. 

I  must  admit  that  no  small  part  of  my 
enjoyment  in  beekeeping  is  derived  from 
the  mechanical  features  of  it — the  nailing 
and  i^ainting,  fixing  up  supers,  and  all  the 
little  tilings  in  anticipation  of  the  next  sea- 
son. Another  most  enjoyable  incident  has 
been  the  remodeling  of  an  unused  cliicken- 
house,  wherebj'  I  have  a  dry  cozy  little 
honey-house  where  surplus  fixings  are  stor- 
ed, and  where  the  extracting  was  done  this 
fall.  There  is  a  chimney  with  a  fireplace 
or  stove,  and  during  warm  weather  there  is 
running  water  from  a  pipe  intended  orig- 
inally for  hosing  the  garden.  The  shanty,, 
as  we  call  it,  is  8  x  12,  and  has  an  asphalt 
felt  roof  and  concrete  floor.  The  tar  paper 
from  the  old  roof  was  laid  down  on  an  inch 
of  sand,  and  the  concrete  on  top  of  that,  so 
the  place  is  positively  dry.  Thei'e  was  no 
frost  on  the  windows  all  last  winter.  This 
season  I  found  one  colony  queenless  in 
April.  One  colony  swarmed  late  in  August,, 
and  five  days  later  an  after-swarm  was  put 
back.  The  prime  swarm  was  reunited  be- 
fore cold  weather,  so  that  my  number  re- 
mains at  ten,  wliich  I  consider  all  that  the 
locality  and  my  time  will  warrant.  One 
colony  was  found  by  the  inspector  in  May 
to  have  American  foul  brood.  It  was  treat- 
ed by  the  McEvoy  plan,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  season  I  took  about  30  lbs.  of  extracted, 
which  was  not  so  bad  after  all.  One  colony 
I  used  for  experimenting,  but  it  gave  about 
25  lbs.;  so  that,  practically,  only  seven  of 
the  ten  can  be  credited  with  the  450  lbs. 
extracted,  and  65  salable  sections  which  I 
harv^ested.  Owing  to  bad  weather  when  fall 
flowers  were  blooming  all  colonies  were 
very  light  in  winter  stores.  One  or  two 
had  practically  nothing,  so  120  lbs.  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  have  been  fed,  and  I  am  wait- 
ing anxiously  the  coming  of  another  season, 
when  I  may  tiy  my  hand  at  queen-rearing 
in  a  small  way. 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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Bulk  Comb  Honey  Brings  20  Cts.  a  Pound 

I  reported  to  you  last  April  that  I  had  saved 
all  my  bees  hut  one  colony,  and  that  I  had  ten 
colonies  in  fair  condition.  I  will  tell  you  briefly 
my  1912  experience.  I  worked  for  both  extracted 
and  comb  honey,  or,  in  other  words,  I  made  all 
bulk  comb  honey  out  of  my  crop.  I  used  the  shal- 
low frame  for  comb  honey  and  the  regulation  size 
for  extracted,  and  made  a  combination  that  seems 
to  please  my  customers.  I  put  it  up  in  2%,  3%, 
and  6  lb.  buckets,  and  get  20  cts.  per  lb.  for  it.  1 
closed  the  season  Sept.  15,  and  I  invoiced  as  fol- 
lows: 1215  lbs.  of  honey,  and  my  bees  increased 
from  ten  colonies  to  23,  and  all  in  fine  condition  for 
winter,  either  mild  or  severe. 

TELESCOPE    COVERS   FOR  WINTER   PROTECTION. 

I  have  adopted  the  telescope  cover  for  winter  pro- 
tection that  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  success.  This 
telescope  is  30  inches  wide,  long,  and  high,  covered 
with  rubberoid  that  slants  to  the  rear  with  about 
4  inches  drop.  This  is  stufifed,  rammed,  and  cram- 
med with  forest  leaves  until  it  seems  as  if  no  cold 
air  could  get  to  the  hive  except  at  the  front  that 
faces  east. 

I  am  not  prepared  for  cellar  wintering,  and  do 
not  believe  I  would  swap  my  chances,  as  my  bees 
are  now  fixed  for  a  bee-cellar  if  I  had  one  conven- 
ient. I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  if  I  could  save  my 
bees  from  freezing  such  a  winter  as  last,  with  only 
fair  protection,  that  I  shall  have  no  trouble  with 
them  in  any  winter,  as  I  now  have  them  snug  and 
warm.  I  put  them  away  Oct.  2,  and  shall  try  to 
forget  them  until  April  1,  so  far  as  care  is  con- 
cerned. These  telescope  covers  cost  me  68  cts.  each ; 
and  as  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  hive  I  feel  that 
they    are    not   expensive. 

GOOD    OUTLOOK    FOR   ANOTHER    SEASON. 

I  was  surprised  at  some  of  the  reports  from  Indi- 
ana regarding  the  small  crop  of  honey.  It  seems  to 
me,  as  an  amateur,  that  121  lbs.  per  colony,  spring 
count,  was  not  so  bad;  and  had  I  expected  such  a 
flow  from  white  clover  I  certainly  would  have  been 
better  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  no  doubt  could 
have  increased  this  amount  considerably.  From  the 
white  clover  that  we  now  see  all  over  this  part  of 
Indiana,  it  looks  as  if  next  year  would  be  a  re- 
peater. 

Southport,  Ind.  J.  F.  Kiqht. 


A  Missouri  Beginner 

One  day  in  September,  1909,  I  returned  from 
work  earlier  than  usual — about  3  P.  M.  My  back 
yard  seemed  full  of  bees.  I  proceeded  at  once  to 
get  out  the  garden  hose  and  make  rain  for  those 
bees.  It  settled  them  all  right,  but  in  a  bad  place, 
in  the  midst  of  an  old  grapevine  that  had  not  been 
pruned  for  years.  I  had  an  old  copy  of  "  Facts 
about  Bees,"  so  I  hunted  it  up  and  hurriedly  con- 
sulted its  pages. 

About  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  in  regard  to  us- 
ing smoke  to  subdue  cross  bees.  I  knew  those  bees 
in  my  back  yard  were  cross,  by  the  way  they  flew 
round  and  round,  and  kept  up  such  a  loud  hum. 
So  I  made  a  smoker  by  wrapping  cotton  rags  around 
the  end  of  a  ten-foot  piece  of  gas-pipe.  The  only 
thing  I  could  find  for  a  hive  was  an  empty  box 
about  half  as  large  as  an  eight-frame  hive. 

By  pushing  it  with  my  smoker,  I  got  it  under  the 
grapevine,  and  in  position  to  receive  the  swarm;  but 
how  to  get  bees  out  of  that  mass  of  vines  I  did  not 
know.  I  lighted  my  smoker,  and  by  blowing  through 
the  gas-pipe  I  could  make  plenty  of  smoke.  The 
smoke  only  scattered  the  bees  among  the  vines.  As  a 
last  resort  I  swung  my  smoker  high  in  the  air  and 
aimed  a  smashing  blow  at  one  side  Of  the  cluster. 


Every  bee  went  to  the  ground  with  a  thud,  and  soon 
ran  into  the  box  (I  guess  they  were  glad  to  go 
anywhere   by   that   time). 

I  now  read  the  booklet  more  carefully,  and  dis- 
covered that  bees  should  be  fed  in  the  fall  if  short 
of  stores,  so  I  went  to  the  corner  grocery  and  bought 
a  pound  of  honey.  I  put  oflf  giving  it  to  them  that 
evening. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  When  I  went  out  to 
look  at  the  bees  there  were  none  in  sight.  I  waited 
a  few  minutes;  still  nothing  doing.  I  carefully 
turned  up  the  box,  finding  one  dead  bee  under  it, 
nothing  more.  We  had  honey  for  Sunday  dinner. 
My  wife  and  neighbors  had  the  laugh  on  me;  but  I 
had  a  well-developed  case  of  bee  fever. 

The  next  spring  I  bought  a  two-frame  nucleus  in 
a  Danzenbaker  hive. 

The  years  1911  and  1912  have  been  poor  ones  in 
this  vicinity ;  yet  my  two-frame  nucleus  has  increas- 
ed to  two  strong  colonies  that  have  given  a  fair 
amount  of  surplus  each  year. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Edw.  G.  Smith. 


A  Simple  Plan  for  Frame  Wiring;  Efficiency  with- 
out Expensive  Equipment 

I  have  often  noticed  in  the  bee  journals  mention 
of  devices  made  especially  for  wiring  frames — in 
fact,  some  of  them  rather  elaborate.  As  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  so  very  simple  and  yet  extreiflely  prac- 
ticable it  will  perhaps  be  of  assistance  to  some  who 
are  doing  this  very  necessary  work  in  a  roundabout 
way. 

It  might  be  well  to  begin  work  with  the  frames 
out  of  six  eight-frame  supers,  as  a  convenient  num- 
ber to  handle  at  one  time  and  to  pile  them  on  the 
table  in  front  of  you  at  either  the  right  or  the  left. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  they  have  been 
punched  the  requisite  number  of  times  in  each  end. 
For  a  seat,  use  a  couple  of  empty  bodies  on  top  of 
one  another.  This  will  give  you  a  rest  for  your  feet, 
and  will  overcome  the  feeling  of  being  perched  on  a 
fence,  besides  putting  you  on  a  proper  level  with  the 
table.    Your  knees  will  be  well  up  in  front  of  you. 

Take  a  frame ;  place  it  endwise  with  the  bottom- 
bar  up  between  your  knees.  The  spool  of  wire  should 
be  slung  around  your  waist  with  a  short  piece  of  the 
wire  itself.  This  is  the  outstanding  feature.  The 
spool  will  lie  in  the  hollow  above  the  leg  at  the  waist 
line,  and  the  friction  will  keep  it  neatly  coiled,  and 
yet   permit   of   free   unwinding. 

As  yet  your  two  hands  are  unoccupied,  and  can 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage — i.  e.,  in  threading 
the  wire  back  and  forth  through  the  perforated  end- 
bars.  Have  a  pair  of  pliers  on  the  super  between 
your  knees  for  cutting  the  wire  when  enough  has 
been  pulled  oflF.  Go  through  the  whole  lot  of  frames 
with  this  operation,  simply  giving  the  wire  a  bend 
around  each  end-bar,  and  then  come  back  again  to 
make  them  taut,  the  latter  operation  permitting  of  a 
rest  to  the  knees  as  you  now  hold  the  frame  side- 
wise  between  them,  with  the  end-bars  alternately 
up ;  and  the  loose  ends  of  wire  are  best  fastened  by- 
shoving  them  through  the  hole  a  second  time  and 
turning  it  round  and  round  the  horizontal  wire  close 
to  the  end-bar.  No  hammer  or  nails  have  to  be  used, 
and   considerable  time   is   saved. 

Working  on  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  we 
used  a  fourth  wire  in  our  frames,  placed  about 
three-eighths  inch  below  the  top-bar.  This  wire 
catches  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sheet  of  wax, 
holding  it  close  to  the  top-bar ;  and  in  every  case 
where  the  supers  were  placed  on  colonies  in  the 
evening,  and  the  bees  allowed  to  run  up  from  below, 
they  were  fastened  securely  by  the  bees. 

The  time  of  day  does  not  make  much  difference ; 
but  in  hiving  sw^rn^s  it;  would  be  best  tq  \ise  sheets 
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with  wedges,  as  the  bees  will  be  piled  on  the  foun- 
dation in  great  numbers  all  at  once,  and  the  heat 
they  create  is  likely  to  bend  the  wax  away  from  the 
top-bar  and  make  a  mess  of  things.  I  have  gone  a 
step  further  this  season  in  wiring,  and  used  only 
three  wires,  the  third  one  being  next  to  the  top-bar, 
and  the  other  two  dividing  up  the  remaining  space. 
I  feel  sure  that  IT  used  in  the  right  way,  the  bees 
will  do  the  sticking  without  pulling  the  sheets  out  of 
true.  I  have  seen  them  even  cut  small  holes  in  the 
foundation  further  down  to  get  wax  without  secret- 
ing it.  Evidently  their  first  thought  when  entering 
a  newly  added  super  over  the  brood-nest  or  extract- 
ing-body  is  whether  the  foundation  is  secure.  The 
top-bars  used  should  be  plain  %  or  %  inch.  Having 
on  hand  a  large  stock  of  the  bars  with  grooves  for 
wedges  we  made  use  of  them,  but  did  not  insert 
the  wedge — an  operation  which  takes  more  or  less 
time. 

Kirk's  Perry,  Ont.  H.  Harley  Selwyn. 


One  Month's  Record  of  a  Hive  on  Scales 

The  following  is  a  record  of  two  frames  of  bees 
shaken  on  May  3,  1912,  with  a  golden  Italian  queen 
introduced  the  same  day.    No  brood  was  given. 

WEIGHT    OF    HIVE    AND    CONTENTS. 


7    A.  M. 

12  M. 

6  P.  M. 

INCREASE 

Sept.  3 

22  lbs. 

27  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

Sept.  4 

26  lbs. 

26   " 

31   " 

5    " 

Sept.  5 

29  V4.  lbs. 

30   " 

33   " 

3%  lbs. 

Sept.  6 

32   " 

31    " 

31   " 

1    lb.    loss ; 
cold  rain 

Sept.  7 

31   " 

31   " 

38  Vz  lbs. 

7%   lbs. 

Sept.  8 

36    " 

36   " 

43  lbs. 

7  lbs. 

Sept.  9 

40 1^  lbs. 

401^  lbs. 

46  y2  lbs. 

6   " 

Sept.  10 

44  lbs. 

44  lbs. 

51  lbs. 

7   " 

Sept.  11 

481/2  lbs. 

49   " 

■54  Vz  lbs. 

6   " 

Sept.  12 

53  V2  lbs. 

53    " 

541^  lbs. 

1    "    rain; 

3  P.  M. 

Sept.  13    54  lbs.  54^4  lbs.      60  lbs.  6   " 

It  is  to  be  noticed  from  the  above,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  5th,  11th,  and  13  th,  all  of  the  daily 
increase  in  weight  came  in  from  noon  to  6  p.  m., 
and  that  which  came  before  noon  on  the  5th,  11th, 
and  13th,  was  very  small.  Is  this  to  be  taken  as 
showing  the  rule  or  not  ? 

Then,  again,  the  sum  of  the  daily  increase  is 
54%  lbs.,  while  the  net  is  but  38  lbs.,  or  showing  a 
loss  of  16%  lbs.,  which  I  attribute  to  evaporation 
of  the  nectar  and  the  slight  difference  in  the  weight 
of  the  bees  at  7  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  The  daily  loss 
from  6  P.  M.  to  7  a.  m.  was  from  V2  to  2^^  lbs.  On 
the  6th,  there  was  a  net  loss  of  1  lb.  from  7  A.  M. 
to  6  P.  M.  There  was  a  cold  windstorm  all  day 
which  kept  all  bees  at  home,  and  forced  evaporation 
with  nothing   coming   in. 

Sandwich,    Mass.  E.   B.   Howland. 

[It  is  possible  that  the  bees  were  getting  this  nec- 
tar from  some  source  that  yielded  mainly  in  the 
afternoon ;  but  we  think  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
great  number  of  field  bees  absent  from  the  hive  at 
noon  would  counteract  the  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  honey. — Ed.] 


Proper  Size  of  Entrances;  Mice  in  Hives 

This  season  my  bees  made  a  net  surplus  of  more 
than  $8.00  per  colony,  average,  spring  count,  and 
increased  50  per  cent.  They  are  now  packed  for 
winter.  Most  of  my  hives  are  home-made,  some 
single-walled,  some  two-story,  and  some  one-and-a- 
half  story.  The  top  stories  telescope  one  inch  down 
over  the  brood-chamber,   and  rest  on  a   %    strip. 

I  laid  two  rows  of  corncobs  across  the  frames  to 
give  a  passage  from  one  side  to  the  other,  then  put 
on  trays  of  planer  shavings  that  rest  on  the  top 
of  the  brood-chamber. 

Last    winter   the    mice    got   into    several    hives    at 


the  entrance,  and  nearly  ruined  the  colonies.  The 
hives  being  home-made,  the  entrances  were  from  % 
to  about  V2  inch.  So  this  time  I  fitted  in  pieces 
that  closed  the  entrances  to  %  by  about  12  inches. 
Do  you  think  that  will  give  them  enough  ventila- 
tion ?  Our  weather  prophets  predict  a  cold  winter 
because  the  corn  shucks  are  thick,  etc. ;  but  I  do 
not  take  much  stock  in  it,  and  hope  they  are  wrong. 
We  have  a  fine  prospect  for  white  clover  at  pres- 
ent. My  honey  is  about  all  sold  locally,  at  15  cts. 
for  comb  and  10  for  extracted,  net. 

Walton,  Ky.,  Dec.  5.  J.  G.  Crisler. 

[While  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  answer  to 
the  above  that  will  fit  all  cases,  we  should  say  that 
an  entrance  %  x  12  inches  should  give  more  than 
enough  ventilation  for  the  average  colony. — Ed.  ] 


How  Bees  Eat  Dry  Cube  Sugar  in  Winter 

Since  my  letter  in  regard  to  wintering  bees  on 
dry  cube  sugar  appeared  in  Gleanings,  Oct.  15, 
p.  663,  I  have  received  several  rather  sharp  calls 
along  one  line — viz.,  that  sugar,  before  it  can  be 
used  for  wintering  bees  must  be  made  into  a  candy 
or  syrup — that  it  is  impossible  for  bees  to  live  on 
dry  sugar. 

Cube  sugar  will  absorb  a  large  amount  of  mois- 
ture from  the  air  in  a  hive  during  frosty  weather, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  retain  its  shape  and  will 
not  become  sticky  or  runny.  After  it  has  absorb  d 
a  certain  amount  it  refuses  to  absorb  any  more. 
When  in  this  condition  the  bees  readily  work  on  it. 

There  is  a  slight  loss  in  this  way  of  feeding,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  bees  eat  the  cubes  down  to  a 
size  where  they  will  fall  through  between  the  frames. 
During  the  spring  housecleaning  fever  some  colonies 
will  carry  these  small  pieces  of  sugSr  out  of  the 
hive,  while  others  will  work  it  over  till  there  isn't 
a  crumb  to  be  found. 

It  is  possible  for  bees  to  winter  on  dry  cube  sugar 
placed   above   the   brood-nest. 

Newark,    N.    J.  Charles    S.    Sharp. 


An  Explanation 

It  seems,  p.  755,  Dec.  1,  that  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
doesn't  understand  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  convey 
to  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  the  idea 
that  they  should  develop  a  taste  for  honey  they  do 
not  like.  What  I  meant  is,  that  honey  should  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  blossoms  from  which  it 
is  gathered,  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  the  consum- 
er which  honey  he  prefers,  hereby  giving  all  honey, 
regardless  of  color,  an  equal  selling  chance.  We  do 
not  buy  potatoes  as  blue,  red,  or  white,  neither 
sugar  nor  any  other  staple,  except  tea.  We  name 
them  by  their  kind.  We  all  have  our  preferences, 
regardless  of'  differences  in  opinion.  I  hope  this 
will  set   me   right. 

Cincinnati,   O.  Henry  Reddert. 

Dandelions  and  Buttercups  in  December 

I  have  35  colonies  of  bees,  and  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  Dec.  6,  this  year,  I  was  in  my  yard, 
and  the  bees  were  flying  all  about  me,  like  summer 
— something  quite  unusual  for  December  in  this 
latitude.  On  our  hillsides  we  can  now  find  dande- 
lion and  buttercups  in  blossom.  Clover  is  looking 
fine,  and  we  hope  to  be  numbered  next  year  among 
the  first  in  the  way  of  white  clover  in  the  comb. 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9.      Wayne    Snyder. 


28  Colonies  Increased  to  76 

I  successfully  wintered  28  colonies,  and  have 
increased  them  to  76  good  colonies,  and  harvested 
3300  lbs.  of  honey,  which  is  not  so  bad  for  a  be- 
ginner. 

Lowville,    Ont.  George    Bradt, 
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Our   Homes 


A.    I.    ROOT 


The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  sabbath.  Therefore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord 
also  of  the  sabbath. — Mark  2:27,  28. 

WHAT     SHALL    WE     DO     ON     SUNDAY? 

The  first  thing  I  read  in  your  journal  is  Our 
Homes,  therefore  I  value  it  most.  I  wish  Mr.  A. 
I.  Root  would  some  time  give  us  a  talk  on  what 
we  should  do  on  the  sabbath,  as  he  often  tells  of 
what  we  should  not  do.  As  I  am  a  beginner  in 
Christian  Endeavor  work  I  am  looking  for  informa- 
tion  to   help   the   society   here. 

Lakeside,  Cal.  G.  E.  Philbeook. 

My  good  friend,  the  Bible  enjoins  us  to 
remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy, 
and  therefore  the  first  thing  to  consider  is 
the  word  holy — what  does  it  mean?  How 
did  the  Savior  spend  his  sabbaths?  For  one 
thing,  he  went  to  church.  We  read  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Luke,  sixth  verse,  "And 
as  his  custom  tvas,  he  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue on  the  sabbath."  Again,  we  are  told, 
I  think  repeatedly,  that  he  healed  the  sick 
on  the  sabbath,  and  so  we  are  told  two 
things — he  attended  church  without  fail, 
and  he  also  ministered  to  those  who  were 
sick  and  suffering  on  the  sabbath  as  well  as 
on  week  days.  When  the  Pharisees  com- 
plained about  his  manner  of  keeping  the 
sabbath,  he  asked  who  it  was  who  would 
not  go  to  the  rescue  of  a  sheep  or  an  ox 
that  had  fallen  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath. 
If  I  did  not  attend  regularly  the  preach- 
ing on  the  sabbath,  and  also  Sunday-school, 
I  should  feel  guilty;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
any  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can 
be  excused  for  absenting  himself  from  some 
place  of  worship  on  Sunday  unless  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  there;  and  I 
should  not  be  particular  what  church  it 
was.  You  are  pretty  sure  to  hear  a  good 
sermon  in  any  of  the  evangelical  churches, 
and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be  among  a  lot 
of  good  people  who  love  the  Lord  when- 
ever you  go  into  any  Sunday-school. 

While  I  do  not  believe  in  promiscuous 
visits  on  Sunday,  I  think  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  you  should  do  what  you  can 
to  help  or  relieve  sickness  among  the  rela- 
tives or  immediate  neighbors.  If  you  know 
of  any  thing  you  can  take  them  that  will 
cheer  them  up,  say  fruit  or  flowers,  by  all 
means  do  it,  even  though  it  is  Sunday.  If 
you  have  reason  to  think  that  the  sunshine 
of  your  presence  will  do  them  good,  do 
that.  Carry  something  to  read  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  read ;  and  if  opportunity 
offers,  read  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  a  nice  thing 
also  to  sing  a  hymn  to  those  who  are  lonely 
and  are  glad  to  see  you.  If  you  can  not 
sing  a  hymn,  get  right  at  it  and  learn  son-.e 
simple    hymn.      The    Sunday-school    is    a 


splendid  i^lace  to  learn  such  hymns.  Our 
recent  hymn-books  contain  gems  of  thought 
as  well  as  music,  and  are  wonderfully 
cheering  to  one  who  is  sick  and  discour- 
aged. 

Now,  there  are  some  people  I  know  who 
think  they  must  sit  at  home  and  read  when 
not  at  church.  I  do  not  agree  with  this. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  in  order 
to  feel  well,  and  especially  if  I  want  to 
keep  well,  is  to  have  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  even  if  it  is  Sunday.  If  I  were  a 
farmer,  and  had  live  stock  and  crops,  I 
would  go  out  over  the  farm  and  "count 
my  blessings,"  see  how  much  I  have  to 
thank  God  for,  which  I  did  not  think  of 
during  the  week.  Give  the  domestic  ani- 
mals something  they  are  fond  of — a  lump 
of  sugar  or  an  apple  to  the  horses  and 
colts.  Make  them  feel,  as  well  as  every- 
body else,  that  Sunday  is  the  day  to  have 
a  good  time.  Get  acquainted  with  your 
domestic  animals.  I  need  not  tell  you,  for 
I  have  said  it  so  many  times,  that  a  hen 
lays  more  eggs  when  she  gets  well  ac- 
quainted with  you,  and  feels  happy  every 
time  you  come  around.  Sunday  is  a  good 
day,  too,  to  encourage  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance. Above  all  things,  look  at  the  flow- 
ers; and  do  not  forget  to  raise  your 
thoughts  to  the  gxeat  Giver  of  all  things 
in  thanksgi\dng  and  jiraise.  Like  the  ani- 
mal that  has  fallen  into  a  pit,  as  men- 
tioned by  our  Savior,  there  is  almost  al- 
ways something  to  be  done  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  in  your  community  or  neigh- 
borhood among  the  people  or  among  the 
domestic  animals. 

Of  course,  Sunday  is  a  time  when  you 
have  more  leisure  to  read.  On  Saturday  I 
usually  have  a  great  mass  of  periodicals- 
journals  given  to  farming,  gardening,  poul- 
try, and  many  other  things;  but  these  are 
all  put  away  just  before  I  go  to  bed  Sat- 
urday night;  and  Sunday  morning,  when 
I  fii'st  get  up,  I  go  for  the  Sunday  School 
Times.  Several  years  ago  I  said  if  you  can 
afford  only  one  periodical  besides  your 
town  paper,  let  it  be  the  Sunday  School 
Times;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  change  my 
mind  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  the  best  re- 
ligious periodical  I  know  of — at  least  of  iis 
kind.  After  the  Sunday  School  Times  1 
would  suggest  periodicals  published  by 
your  own  denomination.  We  take  the 
Chicago  Advance,  which  is  a  CongTega- 
tional  organ;  but  I  do  not  feel  as  free  to 
read  it  on  Sundaj^,  every  bit  of  it,  stories 
and  all,  as  I  do  the  Sunday  School  Times. 
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I  want  to  speak  once  more  about  our 
domestic  animals.  I  have  heard  of  farmer& 
who  put  off  salting  their  farm  stock  till 
Sunday  because  they  would  have  more  time 
on  that  day.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is 
exactly  the  thing  to  do;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  merci- 
ful man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  I  do  not 
know  but  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for 
a  Christian  man  to  look  all  of  his  domestic 
animals  over  with  a  little  more  thorough- 
ness on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day — 
look  after  their  happiness,  and  see  that 
their  water  and  feed  are  just  what  thpy 
ought  to  be;  and,  if  it  is  a  possible  thing, 
teach  them  so  that  they  will  look  forward 
to  it  and  expect  it,  and  to  expect,  too,  that 
Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest. 

There  is  one  thing  I  like  about  automo- 
biles. They  permit  the  whole  family  to 
get  to  church  without  depriving  the  tired 
horses  of  their  rest.  But  when  I  say  this 
I  recognize,  sometimes  with  sadness,  that 
automobiles  too  often  go  in  some  other 
direction  than  toward  the  churcli  on  God's 
holy  day.  Sometimes  after  having  been 
to  church  they  take  long  spins  somewhere 
else.  The  different  automobiles  that  Mrs. 
Root  and  I  have  owned  have  never  been 
used  except  to  go  to  places  of  worsliip  or 
perhaps  to  call  on  near  relatives.  Until 
my  mother  died  it  was  my  practice  all  m>' 
life  to  make  her  a  little  call  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  I  did  this  before  I  was  a 
professing  Christian.  Very  likely  these 
Sunday-afternoon  calls  had  much  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  I  finally  accepted  my 
mother's  religion  and  her  Savior.  Since 
her  death  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing on  my  sister,  for  only  one  is  left  now 
out  of  four. 

And  now,  my  dear  brother,  I  have  given 
you  a  pretty  good  account  of  the  way  in 
which  I  spend  my  Sundays.  Perhaps  I 
should  add,  however,  that  whenever  I  am 
induced,  during  these  calls  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  talk  about  business  or  week-day 
duties,  my  conscience  is  not  as  clear  and 
as  devoid  of  offense  toward  God  and  the 
Master  as  when  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind 
the  command  to  keep  the  day  holy.  Per- 
haps we  can  not  do  better  in  closing  than 
to  quote  the  13th  and  14th  verses  of  the 
58th   chapter   of   Isaiah: 

If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  sabbath, 
from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  call 
the  sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honor- 
able; and  Shalt  honor  him,  not  doing  thine  own 
ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasuje,  nor  speaking 
thine'  own  words,  then  ehalt  thou  delight  thyself 
"m  the  Lord;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the 
heritage  of  Jacob  they  father;  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 


SHOULD     MURDBEERS     HANOI 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Thomas  Dewees'  letter  0* 
page  459,  July  15.  It  is  a  good  letter,  and 
breathes  a  Christian  spirit  right  through.  All  tht 
same,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  necea- 
sary  to  hang  the  murderer  as  a  deterrent  to  other 
evil-disposed    persons. 

I  have  read  a  lot  about  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  crime 
of  murder  is  increasing  there  to  an  appalling  ex- 
tent. Butler,  the  man  who  murdered  and  buried 
his  victim,  Le  Weller,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  one  of  my  bee-farms  on  the  Blue  Mountains,  wat 
brought  back  from  San  Francisco,  and  hanged; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  had  • 
salutary  effect  on  others  of  a  like  stamp.  There 
are  some  men  who  are  simply  human  tigers ;  and 
to  imprison  these  brutes  for  life,  which  means  here 
really  fifteen  years,  and  then  let  them  loose  among 
the    people    again,    is,    I    think,    criminal. 

A  little  time  ago  a  man  in  Sydney,  named  Phil- 
lips, ravished  and  murdered  his  nine-year-old 
daughter  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
He  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  the  ministry  in 
power  here  at  present  will  not  hang,  and  they 
commuted  the  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life — 
that    is,     fifteen    years. 

A  little  while  ago  a  young  man  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  a  fine-looking  fellow,  only  just  mar- 
ried, murdered  a  man  named  Travasius.  He 
traveled  thirty  miles  to  commit  this  murder.  He 
made  arrangement  with  his  victim  to  meet  him  in 
his  own  home  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  brought 
a  plow-coulter  with  him,  and  a  razor ;  and  while 
they  were  talking  together  he  suddenly  struck  hii 
victim  over  the  head  with  the  coulter  and  then 
cut  his  throat.  He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but 
the  ministry  commuted  the  sentence  to  life  im- 
prisonment— fifteen  years.  Now,  this  young  fel- 
low is  a  type  of  the  human  tiger.  He  wfts  not 
drunk.  He  simply  wanted  money,  and  he  mur- 
dered a  man  for  $250,  and  then  cleared  off  for 
Melbourne    and    enjoyed    himself    with    his    wife. 

Just  a  little  time  after  this,  a  half-caste  com- 
mitted an  assault  on  an  elderly  woman  in  Syd- 
ney; and  the  very  first  thing  he  said  ■rt'hen  the 
police  caught  him  was  this:  "They  can't  hang 
me ;  they  did  not  hang  Phillips."  You  can  see 
how  he  reasoned.  At  one  time  they  used  to  flog 
people  here  for  certain  crimes.  Then  the  public 
cried  out  at  the  futility  of  the  practice,  and  flogging 
was  abolished.  Some  time  afterward  an  epidemic 
of  garroting  broke  out;  and  the  ordinary  punish- 
ment of  imprisonment  proving  no  deterrent,  the 
flogging  law  was  brought  into  use  again.  The 
magistrates  sentenced  the  culprits  to  six  month* 
in  jail  and  two  floggings  of  fifteen  lashes  each. 
Still  the  garroting  continued.  So  the  magistrate 
sentenced  the  man  to  one  flogging  and  then  to  be 
turned  adrift  among  his  friends.  The  lockup 
where  the  flogging  was  to  take  place  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  his  friends  and  sympathiz- 
ers, and  they  could  hear  him  howl  as  he  got  his 
punishment.  Then  he  was  pushed  out  among  the 
crowd,  and  his  friends  had  a  chance  of  examining 
his  back,  and  could  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  flog- 
ging meant.  Brutal?  Yes;  but  it  stopped  the  gar- 
roting. Is  not  garroting  brutal?  Is  not  murder 
brutal?  and  is  it  not  necessary  to  deal  with  these 
brutes  as  brutes?  Murder  is  on  the  increase  in 
New  South  Wales  on  account  of  not  hanging,  and 
I  believe  it  is  so  in  the  United  States  also,  for 
the  same  reason.  Major   Shallakd. 

South   Woodburn,   Australia,    Sept.   1. 

While  we  are  giving  place  to  the  above 
we  also  submit  the  following,  which  was 
furnished  by  our  stenogTapher,  W.  P.  Root, 
for  our  Medina  Gazette : 


JANUARY  1,   1913 
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THE    KiaHTFULNESS    OF   CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT. 

As  I  write  these  words,  Sept.  23,  preparations 
are  being  made  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  for  the 
execution,  by  electricity,  of  the  third  man,  in  the 
same  chair,  in  the  space  of  just  four  months.  The 
first  was  Rev.  Mr.  Richeson,  who  ruined  »  girl 
in  his  flock  and  then  induced  her  to  swallow  a 
capsule  filled  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  He  was 
executed  May  22,  after  a  full  confession,  "for 
Jesus'    sake,"    as   he   put   it. 

A  week  ago  a  Mr.  Spencer  was  executed  in 
the  same  chair  for  playfully  shooting  a  lady 
schoolteacher  when  trying  to  rob  her  of  her  money. 

The  case  under  way  is  that  of  Mr.  Chester  Jor- 
dan, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  murdered  his  wife 
and  cut  her  body  to  pieces  as  did  Mr.  Crippen,  the 
Detroit    dentist,    in    London. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Beatty,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who 
shot  his  wife  while  she  was  in  his  automobile,  a 
year  ago,  and  for  which  he  was  executed  on  the 
24th  of  last  November,  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 

This  whole  business  is  sad  indeed;  but  some 
seem  to  see  no  sadness  in  it  except  the  ending.  The 
sadness  is  in  the  thought  that  the  three  men  first 
mentioned,  and  probably  all  five,  singularly  gifted, 
mentally  and  physically,  should  have  been  so  des- 
titute of  all  moral  perception  as  to  choose  delib- 
erately a  course  of  action  which  they  knew  would 
haunt  them  to  the  grave,  even  without  detection, 
but  which,  after  all,  they  knew  they  could  not 
escape.  These  men  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 
their  names  honored  for  all  time  as  did  the  late 
Wm.  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army ;  but  instead 
they  shook  a  dead  tree  to  get  the  apples  of  pleas- 
ure, and  pulled  down  on  their  own  heads  the 
fire  of  Sodom.  In  each  of  the  five  cases  the  mat- 
ter was  rendered  many  times  worse  by  the  fact 
that  the  victim  was  a  helpless  woman ;  lor,  bad 
as  is  the  murder  of  a  man  by  anybody,  the  sand- 
bagging and  shooting  of  a  woman  is  the  limit  so  far 
as    depravity    is    concerned. 

During  the  late  campaign  some  literature  was 
sent  out  here,  arguing  against  the  execution  of 
such  artists  in  human  slaughter  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  am  glad  the  law  will  stay  as  it  is.  Statis- 
tics in  such  cases  prove  nothing  by  saying  that 
Michigan  has  no  executions  and  only  a  few  mur- 
ders, \\  ..lie  Ohio  has  more.  A  difference  in  nation- 
ality would  account  for  all  that.  Cleveland  has 
a  foreign  population  of  fully  400,000  and  Cincin- 
nati about  250,000,  while  Toledo,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Youngstown,  and  Akron  would  run  the  num- 
ber up  to  all  of  Michigan's  population,  the  latter 
being  composed  largely  of  the  most  progressive 
people  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  But 
even  the  Michigan  law  does  not  prevent  murder 
there. 

Unless  we  know  how  many  men  have  checked 
a  murderous  thought  when  •  possible  rope  has 
dangled  before  their  eyes  we  can  not  decide  those 
questions  by  statistics;  but  it  is  easier  to  believe 
that  a  man  will  refrain  from  murder  if  he  knows 
he  will  probably  be  hanged  tor  it,  than  to  sup- 
pose he  will  abstain  from  it  with  only  a  peni- 
tentiary sentence  back  of  him  and  a  probable  early 
pardon. 

The  rightfulness  of  inflicting  death  by  law  is 
questioned.  That  depends  on  our  standard  of  right. 
I  assume  it  to  be  the  Mosaic  code.  Alfred  the 
Great,  a  thousand  years  ago,  made  the  20th,  21st, 
and  22d  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus  the  basis 
of  common  law  in  England,  and  it  has  been  so 
regarded  since  that  time;  and  that  basis  is  also 
the  standard  of  law  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
clear  conclusion  from  that  law,  or  a  comment  on 
it,  we  read  in  Numbers,  "If  he  smite  him  with 
an  instrument  of  iron,  that  he  die,  he  is  a  mur- 
derer; the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death." 
That  law  was  nowhere  deprecated  by  Jesus  Christ, 
nor   does   it   antagonize    his   doctrine.      He   came   to 


preach  to  men  as  individuals ;  but  he  left  society, 
organized  under  law,  to  bring  down  its  own  tre- 
mendous malediction  on  those  who  take  human 
life    when    in    the    commission    of   crime. 

Of  course,  some  murderers  should  not  be  exe- 
cuted. If  it  could  be  proved  positively  that  the 
present  incumbent  of  our  jail  slew  his  wife,  his 
apparent  mental  condition  would  seem  to  call 
more  for  confinement  than  rope ;  or  when  men  get 
into  a  row  over  a  line  fence,  or  several  engage 
in  a  wholesale  carving  rumpus,  and  one  gets  laid 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  is  wholly  to  blame. 
But  when  we  consider  such  midnight  assassina- 
tions as  that  of  the  Coy  family  here,  and  the 
devilish  cruelty  of  Blinky  Morgan  and  his  gang 
as  he  held  Marshal  Prazier  up  here,  in  December, 
1886,  wliile  the  villains  blew  up  our  county  treas- 
ury, and  afterward  shot  the  policeman  dead,  near 
Ravenna  (for  which  he  was  hanged),  the  subject 
of  mercy  ceases  to  be  mercy  when  dealt  out  to 
those  who  never  showed  any,  and  despised  it  when 
they  saw  it.  As  it  is,  only  about  one  murderer  in 
eighty  is  put  to  death  in  this  country,  as  our 
criminal  courts  are  so  defective  in  their  operation — 
vastly    inferior    to   those   in    England. 

Still,  I  am  greatly  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment ;  but  I  am  not  so  much  opposed  to  it  as  I 
am  to  the  cause  and  necessity  of  it ;  and  it  can 
be  done  away  with,  with  neatness  and  despatch,  as 
soon  as  we  get  the  consent  of  the  gentlemen  sirs 
the  murderers  themselves.  W.  P.  Root. 

As  if  to  add  emphasis  to  the  communica- 
tions above,  the  papers  tell  us  that  Shrank, 
the  would-be  assassin  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
followed  hiiu  from  New  York  to  Milwau- 
kee, through  about  ten  States,  in  order  to 
do  the  deed  in  a  Stale  where  capital  pun- 
ishment is  not  inflicted.  This  shows  con- 
clusively   how    such   men    reason. 


"PEOFITS^-"  AND  '"''DOLLARS." 
Dear  Friend: — To  me  Gleanings  is  one  of  the 
best  journals  I  ever  read,  taking  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  To  my  mind  I  never  read  its  equal.  I  am 
68  years  of  age ;  52  years  of  that  time  I  may  say 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in 
good  standing,  so  you  see  I  can  take  great  pleasure 
in    your    Home    talks. 

In  the  issue  for  Oct.  15  there  is  considerable 
attention  given  to  temperance.  In  it  and  other 
issues  you  combat  earnestly  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance, but  you  seem  to  me  to  wrestle  with  the 
effect,  instead  of  the  cause,  of  that  unnamable  evil. 
I  am  not  going  to  lecture  you,  for  I  am  not 
able,  because  I  believe  you  are  doing  your  part 
to  keep  the  light  of  truth  and  humanity  burning 
on   the   altar. 

1.  What  would  happen  if  congress  and  the  legis- 
latures would  pass  laws  to  prevent  any  profit  being 
made  out  of  the  liquor  business,  tobacco  business, 
or   any   other   evil  business  ? 

2.  How  many  people  would  engage  in  those  vile 
businesses,  if  there  were  no  dollars  to  be  made 
out   of   them  f 

Nelson,   B.   C,   Oct.   27.  GEOEaB  Fleming. 

My  good  friend,  I  thank  you  for  youl 
kind  words;  and  my  opinion  of  the  points 
you  make,  1  and  2,  is  that  you  are  exactly 
right.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do?  How 
can  one  consistently  vote  for  Chafin  after 
his  unkind  and  unchristianlike  fling  at  the 
Anti-saloon  League  because  they  have  hap- 
pened to  ditfer  with  him  in  regard  to  meth- 
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ods?  See  Special  Notices  for  Nov.  1.  I 
am  certainly  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of 
removing  the  temptation  by  cutting  off  this 
profit  from  the  business.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  in  Cuba,  where  I  spent  one 
winter,  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  at 
almost  every  country  grocery.  A  man 
could  get  enough  whisky  for  a  penny  to 


make  him  drunk,  and  a  child  could  get  a 
cent's  worth  of  whisky  in  a  tin  cup ;  but 
intemj  erance  there  in  Cuba  was  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  what  it  is  here  in  the 
United  States;  and  especially  was  that  the 
case  before  "we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  carried  over  to  the  Cubans  our 
American   beer  and   other  liquors. 


Poultry    Department 


FLORIDA    FOR    POULTRY. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — Many  letters  have  been  received, 
asking  if  Florida  was  good  for  poultry.  These  and 
other  inquiries  about  the  counti-y  have  gone  un- 
answered because  the  writer  was  too  busy  to  reply 
to  so  many.  Perhaps  Gleanings  will  be  kind  enough 
to  carry  an  answer  that  will  reach  and  relieve  all 
these  anxious  ones.  After  three  years  of  careful  in- 
vestigation I  can  say,  without  reservation,  yes.  Be- 
low are  some  of  the  advantages.  Land  is  cheap ; 
housing  costs  almost  nothing ;  no  long  hard  winters 
call  for  expensive  houses  and  intensive  care.  Prices 
are  good.  If  one  will  use  open  roofless  pens  or 
houses  in  which  to  keep  his  birds  they  will  be 
healthy  and  free  from  vermin.  They  can  be  iiatched 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  I  suggest  that  one  cut 
out  the  rainy  season.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  start 
the  hatching.  Yesterday  morning  as  I  parsed  a 
neighbor's.  I  caught  sight  of  a  bunch  of  turkeys,  and 
remarked  that  I  would  be  around  Thanksgiving  day. 
He  said  they  were  all  gobblers,  and  would  need  to 
be  eaten  that  day  or  Christmas.  But  he  added  that 
he  had  hopes  of  perpetuating  the  flock,  as  the  old 
hen  was  faithfully  incubating  a  batch  of  eggs.  Think 
of  it,  you  frost-bound  people — young  pults  in  No- 
vember I  The  weather  is  favorable.  They  should  do 
well. 

A  surveyor  is  away  from  home  so  much  that  he 
can't  raise  poultry,  no  matter  how  fond  he  may  be 
of  that  work.  I  can  get  more  pleasure  watching  a 
brood  of  chicks  ("biddies"  the  Floridian  calls  them) 
than  I  can  by  watching  a  championship  game  of  ball, 
and  I  have  been  a  fan  over  40  years.  I  must  follow 
my  profession,  and  that  cuts  me  out  of  a  lot  of  fun 
with  the  biddies.  A  man  must  live  with  his  flock 
every  day  of  the  365  if  he  would  make  it  pay,  and  a 
surveyor  can't  do  that.  My  work  called  me  to  Lee 
County  three  weeks  of  September,  and  fifteen  days 
of  October  were  spent  on  another  job  besides  many 
single  days  away  from  Parish.  So  I  cut  out  the 
practical  side  of  chicken  culture  and  confine  myself 
to  observation.  Eyes  and  ears  are  open  all  the  time 
for  all  facts  that  bear  on  this  interesting  subject, 
but  I  claim  to  be  only  a  "looker  on." 

The  chief  drawback  down  here  is  the  cost  of  feed 
Long  hauls  from  the  North  make  heavy  freight  bills. 
The  middleman  comes  in  for  a  big  profit.  Of  course, 
feed  is  high ;  yet  all  the  poultrymen  of  whom  I  have 
knowledge  buy  it  rather  thai^raise  it.  Mr.  Stevens, 
at  Alva,  keeps  600  that  roost  in  his  orange-trees 
and  feed  on  dry  mash  from  old  boxes.  He  spends 
not  one  per  cent  on  equipment,  but  buys  all  his  feed. 
Mr.  Throop,  at  Enterprise,  is  in  the  business  big. 
He  has  2000  hens  the  year  round,  that  clear  him  at 
least  $2.45  each  per  annum.  He  says  it  is  better 
than  a  grove.  He  raises  no  feed,  preferring  to  give 
the  time  to  personal  care  for  his  flocks.  The  houses 
are  cheap  low  sheds  with  old  fertilizer-sacks  for 
sides.  They  cost  scarcely  a  hundred  dollars  for  the 
whole  outfit.  A  writer  who  makes  his  living  at 
Clearwater  out  of  his  White  Leghorns,  said  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Florida  Grower,  that  he  bought 
all   his   feed   last   year    and   cleared   $1.40   per   hen. 


This  man  goes  in  for  more  expensive  housing  than 
the  others.  He  writes  that  he  "would  as  soon  think 
of  sleeping  with  a  leaky  roof  over  his  head  as  over 
that  of  his  chickens."  Fine  sentiment,  that,  but 
only  sentiment.  Down  here  the  roofless  house  is 
the  kindest  place  in  which  to  keep  your  pets.  There 
they  are  healthier,  and  freer  from  insect  pests  than 
when  under  roof.  There  are  no  kinder  people  than 
Mr.  and  Mi-s.  W.  A.  Halsey,  of  Terra  Ceia  Island. 
They  shut  their  chickens  up  in  roofless  coops  or 
nouses  the  year  round  because  they  are  healthier 
and  more  comfortable  there,  and  lay  well.  Last 
summer,  when  everybody  else's  hens  were  on  a 
strike,  and  no  eggs  could  be  bought  in  the  country 
stores,  theirs  were  shelling  out  the  hen-fruit,  keeping 
them  supplied  with  all  they  could  use,  and  they  never 
stint  themselves. 

The  Halseys  were  formerly  in  the  poultry  business, 
but  now  have  only  enough  for  their  own  table.  They 
live  off  of  the  returns  from  700  grapefruit  trees  on 
their  ten  acres,  which  nets  them  $5000  or  better  per 
annum.  Mr.  H.  came  to  Florida  25  years  ago  from 
Chicago.  His  experience  was  that  of  a  city  man. 
He  knew  nothing  about  farming.  Having  no  capi- 
tal, he  worked  at  day  labor  as  he  could  find  some- 
thing to  do.  When  he  got  a  chance  he  started  to 
raise  poultry.  He  saw  that  those  who  let  their  hens 
roost  in  the  trees  with  a  piece  of  old  stovepipe 
about  the  trunk  to  keep  the  varmints  away  had  no 
trouble  with  vermin  and  disease,  and  those  who 
built  houses  for  them  had  no  end  of  trouble.  There- 
fore he  adopted  the  roofless  house.  Later  he  took 
up  with  the  bottomless  coop  resting  on  the  ground, 
which  the  poultry  papers  of  those  days  were  sug- 
gesting. It  was  the  Philo  system  long  before  Philo 
hit  upon  it  as  the  way  to  make  money.  In  this  case 
i*  was  adapted  to  the  conditions  where  it  was  to  be 
used,  which  is  the  secret  of  success  in  every  busi- 
ness, in  every  clime.  Adapt  yourself  to  your  condi- 
tion,  and  stay   with  it,   spells  success  everywhere. 

The  Halsey  plan  is  a  light-weight  bottomless  coop 
set  on  Bermuda-grass  sod,  and  moved  every  two  or 
three  days.  There  is  an  orange-box  for  a  double 
nest  in  one  end  of  the  coop,  which  last  is  8  feet  by 
8  feet  on  the  ground.  Its  two  ends  are  shaped  like 
a  capital  A.  It  has  two  cross-pieces  that  strengthen 
it  and  serve  as  roost.  It  is  enclosed  with  wire  net- 
ting. Twelve  hens  spend  their  whole  laying  experi- 
ence in  it  and  enjoy  it.  As  I  told  above,  they  lay 
well,  much  better  than  those  that  run  out  on  the 
neighbors'  land,  and  they  are  never  in  the  way  in 
the  truck-patch.  Fresh  water  is  supplied,  and  they 
get  a  quart  of  mash  in  the  morning,  and  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  wheat  in  the  afternoon,  to  each  coop.  Dur- 
ing the  trucking  season  they  get  plenty  of  lettuce. 
The  rest  of  the  time,  grass  furnishes  their  green 
food.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  Philo  system  in 
use  here,  just  as  its  author  directs  for  city  back- 
yards and  house-tops  in  the  North.  There  seems 
to  be  no  effort  to  adapt  the  method  to  conditions. 
Proper  adaptation  to  location  and  surroundings  is 
needed  in  all  things.  When  the  farmer  comes  down 
from  the  North  he  must  forget  what  he  knows,  and 
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learn  over  again  if  he  would  get  the  best  results  in 
the  quickest  time.  Then  he  needs  to  bring  either 
enough  money  or  enough  time  and  ability  to  work 
BO  as  to  carry  him  through  several  failures.  As  a 
rule  the  road  to  success  begins  on  the  failure  rout«, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  proper 
turn. 

As  many  are  thinking  of  Florida  I  may  do  them 
a  service  by  telling  two  stories — one  of  them  of  the 
friends  whose  method  with  poultry  has  just  been 
set  forth,  the  other  of  their  neighbor  and  uncle,  Mr. 
Chas.  Blood.  It  cost  Mr.  H.  about  twelve  years  of 
his  early  manhood  to  get  a  start  here.  He  worked  and 
struggled  hard,  but  made  little  progress  apparently. 
He  was  finding  himself,  and  learning  the  growing  of 
groves.  Offered  a  job  of  caring  for  a  grove,  he  went 
to  Terra  Ceia,  a  fertile  island  just  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Manatee  in  Tampa  Bay.  Having  en- 
dured hardness,  he  was  ready  for  his  opportunity, 
and  grasped  it  when  it  came.  He  found  a  good 
woman,  one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  married. 
Then  he  made  the  first  payment  on  ten  acres.  They 
built  a  shanty,  and  began  the  struggle  for  a  home. 
He  grubbed  palmettos  and  stumps,  grew  truck,  and 
cared  for  the  grove  of  the  non-resident.  She  raised 
chickens  with  his  help ;  but  all  the  time  they  were 
working  for  a  grove  as  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 
They  planted  the  seeds,  grew  young  trees  and  budded 
them,  and  after  a  while  they  began  to  yield.  Then 
they  got  on  to  Easy  Street,  and  are  now  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  their  struggle.  They  bought  the  ten 
acres  in  1899,  13  years  ago.  For  about  half  of  that 
time  they  have  been  getting  a  revenue  from  their 
grove,  and  for  about  five  of  them  the  revenue  has 
been  large  enough  to  mean  comfort.  A  quarter  of  a 
century,  divided  into  twenty  years  of  hardship  and 
five  of  prosperity,  is  not  bad,  is  it  ? 

The  most  remarkable  grove  that  I  have  seen  in 
my  rather  extended  travels  over  central  Florida  and 
the  west  side  of  south  Florida  belongs  to  the  Mr. 
Blood  mentioned  above.  There  are  thirteen  or  four- 
teen acres  in  his  tract,  with  about  2000  grapefruit- 
trees  on  ten  of  them.  House,  barn,  lawn,  packing- 
house, and  a  pond  occupy  about  four  acres. 

Mr.  Blood  is  the  apostle  of  intensive  grapefruit 
culture.  His  trees  are  set  14%  feet  apart,  200  to 
the  acre.  The  old-time  grove-grower  sets  them  thirty 
feet  apart,  less  than  fifty  to  the  acre,  and  for  many 
years  cultivates  land  that  his  trees  do  not  fill,  wait- 
ing for  the  time  when,  tall  and  stately,  they  will 
take  all  the  space. 

Mr.  Blood  believes  in  the  present  rather  than  the 
future,  and  wants  the  largest  returns  this  year 
rather  than  a  decade  hence.  As  many  trees  to  the 
acre  as  will  take  up  the  entire  space  in  a  few  years, 
then  all  the  water  and  fertilizer  those  trees  will 
stand  is  his  practice.  The  results  are  good.  He 
began  on  Terra  Ceia  about  seventeen  years  ago  with 
nothing.  His  revenue  by  the  time  he  had  been  there 
ten  years  was  at  least  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  Since  then  his  yearly  average,  clear  of  all 
expenses,  has  been  fully  that  amount.  Who  can  tell 
the  value  of  an  acre  of  ground  that  nets  $1500  an- 
nually ? 

He  and  his  wife  spent  the  summer  visiting  north- 
ern friends  and  relatives.  For  several  weeks  they 
were  with  a  brother-in-law  who  owns  a  big  wheat- 
ranch  (two  whole  sections)  in  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  A  large  force  of  hands,  with 
traction  engines,  gang-plows,  and  other  up-to-date 
machinery  make  this  1300-acre  farm  very  profitable. 
It  is  the  ideal  of  modern  farming ;  but  our  Florida 
friends  prefer  their  thirteen-acre  grove.  They  live 
easy,  in  the  best  climate  in  the  United  States,  with 
no  rush,  and  get  more  comfort  and  as  much  money 
as  the  big  farmer.  One  acre  of  their  farm  is  worth 
a  hundred  of  the  bigger  one.  Comment  is  unneces- 
sary. The  story  speaks  for  itself.  If  one  wants  to 
know  Florida'?  possibilities,  there  they  are. 


Please  notice  that  these  successful  people  learned 
the  business  through  struggle  and  failure,  and  that 
their  success  came  after  years  of  waiting.  Gold 
grows  on  trees  here,  but  dne  must  first  learn  how  to 
grow  the  tree.  Time,  patience,  hard  work,  grit,  and 
many  a  disappointment  are  elements  of  life  here  as 
elsewhere ;  but  the  opportunity  is  great,  and  condi- 
tions favorable.    Come  and  see  for  yourself. 

Parish,  Fla.,   Nov.   21.  F.  M.  Baldwin. 


SITTING    HENS    VS.    INCUBATORS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  I  have 
several  times  brought  this  matter  up.  Let 
me  go  over  it  briefly.  Last  winter  I  filled 
our  incubator  with  eggs  by  standing  them 
on  the  small  end,  and  thus  got  in  quite 
a  few  more  than  the  incubator  was  made 
for,  proposing  to  take  out  the  unfertile 
eggs  after  three  days.  But  that  night  I 
found  a  sitting  hen,  so  I  took  fifteen  eggs 
out  of  the  crowded  incubator  and  gave  them 
to  the  hen.  She  managed  in  some  way  to 
have  almost  every  egg  fertile;  but  the  in- 
cubator made  only  about  two-thirds  fertile. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  with  like  re- 
sults. Finalty  our  good  friend  Keyser,  well 
known  in  poultry  circles,  announced  that 
he  took  some  eggs  from  the  incubator  at 
testing  time,  which  showed  no  sign  of  fer- 
tility. He  gave  these  to  a  sitting  hen  to 
''keep  her  going,"  but  forgot  about  it,  and 
in  three  weeks'  time  she  hatched  quite  a 
few  chicks.  In  other  words,  the  eggs  that 
would  not  show  any  sign  of  fertility  in  one 
of  the  best  up-to-date  incubators  were,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  afterward  made  fer- 
tile by  the  sitting  hen.  I  found  the  same 
true  with  duck  eggs.  Sitting  hens  produce 
ducks  from  almost  every  egg,  the  incubator 
does  it  with  only  a  little  more  than  half 
as  many.  I  submitted  this  question  to  in- 
cubator men  and  others;  and  I  think  tlie 
general  verdict,  although  sometimes  reluc- 
tantly given,  was  that  a  sitting  hen  is  pos- 
sessed of  some  "trick  of  the  trade,"  or  what- 
ever you  may  call  it,  that  beats,  if  not  all 
incubators,  the  greater  part  of  them,  in 
getting  the  germs  in  the  egg  to  start.  In 
my  investigations  I  notice  that  the  eggs 
under  a  sitting  hen  have  a  greasy  or  oily 
appearance  not  found  on  eggs  in  the  in 
cubator;  and  a  writer  in  the  Ame7ican 
Poultry  Advocate  for  June,  last  year,  has 
quite  an  article  on  the  matter,  from  which 
I  clip  the  two  following  extracts: 

He  believes  that  the  oil  on  the  eggs  which  are 
set  under  hens  plays  an  important  part,  and  goes 
on  to  say  that  some  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  combination  of  the  use  of  moisture, 
hen  oil,  and  carbonic-acid  gas ;  and  that  the  dif- 
ficulty was  the  absolute  control  of  the  factors.  The 
few  hatches  have  given  great  hopes  of  being  able 
to  accomplish  something  worth  while  when  the  con- 
trol   of    these    factors    was    learned. 

The  presence  of  more  oil  on  eggs  under  hens 
than  in  incubators  was  brought  out  at  the  Oregon 
station.     The   amount  of   oil   was   also   found   to  be 
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greater  by  seven  or  eight  times  when  eggs  had 
been  incubated  under  her  two  weeks  than  at  the 
beginning.  By  removal  of  eggs  from  tlie  hens  to 
incubators  it  has  been  found  that  the  oil  on  the 
shell  disappears  in  large  part.  In  regard  to  the 
oil,  Prof.  Brown  believes  that  it  checks  evapora- 
tion, since  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a  greater 
circulation  of  air  under  the  hen  than  in  the  in- 
cubator, while  at  the  same  time  evaporation  is  less ; 
but  the  oil  may  have  other  important  functions 
that  we  as  yet  know  nothing  of.  (Personally,  I 
believe  that  the  hen  feeds  the  chicks  in  the  eggs 
by  the  absorption  of  this  same  oil  through  the  shell. 
An  experiment  proved  to  me  that  the  hen  does 
secrete  something,  whether  oil  or  what  not,  which 
goes  tlirough  the  shell  into  the  chick  or  egg  during 
incubation.  I  took  an  egg  from  under  a  hen,  which 
had  been  in  process  of  incubation  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  another  from  an  incubator  that  had 
been  in  incubation  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
Both  eggs  were  infertile  and  intact,  and  I  broke 
them  and  fried  them.  I  endeavored  to  eat  the 
egg  from  under  the  hen;  uut  the  rank,  strong 
garlic  taste  compelled  me  to  forego  the  pleasure. 
The  incubator  egg  had  no  disagreeable  taste  what- 
soever. This  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  hen  does 
do  something  for  the  chicks  in  the  egg  which  the 
incubator  does  not;  hence  the  reason  why  a  hen 
generally    hatches    better    than    the    incubator.) 

TIlis  oil  mentioned  above  is,  no  doubt,  the 
oil  secreted  by  the  hen  to  smear  on  her 
feathers  to  shed  water  during  a  rainy  time, 
and  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  oil  that  wo 
get  out  of  a  fat  hen.  Now,  suppose  we 
have  a  bottle  of  "chicken  oil,"  and  oil  the 
eggs  once  or  more  when  put  into  the  in- 
cubator. It  would  stop  evaporation,  and 
prevent  the  egg  from  drying  out,  particu- 
larly when  the  incubator  is  not  located  in  a 
damp  cellar.  You  know  how  dampness  has 
been  highly  recommended  for  the  incubator 
room,  even  to  keeping  water  on  the  fljor. 
Who  can  tell  us  more  about  this  matter? 
Has  anybody  tried  oiling  the  eggs  with 
chicken  oil?  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
worry  about  its  doing  harm.  The  nicest  lot 
of  cliickens,  or  about  the  nicest  lot  I  ever 
grew,  were  from  a  lot  of  the  muddiest  eggs 
I  ever  saw.  In  fact,  they  were  so  plastered 
with  mud  I  thought  they  would  not  amcuni 
to  any  thing,  as  I  was  too  busy  to  wash 
them  off.  The  hen  hatched  every  egg  with 
about  the  strongest  cliickens  I  ever  saw. 
Now,  if  covering  them  with  mud,  or  a 
sticky  or  clayey  mud,  such  as  we  have 
here,  did  no  harm,  but,  rather,  good,  then 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  litt'e 
chicken  oil  applied  every  little  while  would 
not  be  a  bad  thing.  Just  one  more  sug- 
gestion : 

A  sitting  hen  sometimes  if  not  usaally 
pulls  off  all  of  her  feathers  where  she 
touches  the  egg  with  her  body.  This  naked 
body  looks  greasy  and  feels  greasy.  In 
fact,  she  squeezes  the  egg-s  up  against  this 
greasy  body  of  hers  with  her  wing.  Have 
you  not  seen  a  sitting  hen,  when  chas-;d 
off  the  nest,  carry  an  egg  or  two  under  a 
wing? 


TURKEYS,    CHICKENS,    AND    BEES. 

See  these  two  clippings  from  the  Ohio 
Farmer : 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  2  an  article  con- 
cerning a  "prolific  turkey  hen."  Mr.  Harris  states 
that  his  turkey  hen  laid  115  eggs  without  stopping. 
I  think  I  can  go  him  one  better.  My  mother  had  a 
turkey  hen  that  began  laying  April  17,  1907,  and 
laid  her  last  egg  Nov.  27,  same  year,  making  a 
total  of  166  eggs,  without  attempting  to  sit,  not 
even  after  through  laying.  She  was  of  the  Bronze 
variety.  This  is  no  fake,  and  if  necessary  I  could 
furnish   affidavit  to   that   effect. 

M.   E.    Robinson. 

Wm.  R.  Lewis,  custodian  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  has  ten 
hives  of  bees.  The  past  summer  Mr.  L.  took  from 
one  hive  180  pounds  of  honey.  The  average  product 
of  the  ten  hives  was  $15  worth  of  honey,  or  $150 
for  the  ten  hives.  He  figures  the  cost  of  looking 
after  the  bees  to  have  been  $10,  leaving  $140  clear 
profit.  He  devotes  a  few  minutes  to  the  apiary  dai- 
ly. He  says  the  secret  of  beekeeping,  if  there  is  any 
secret,  is  to  do  the  few  things  necessary  at  the  prop- 
er time.  Put  on  a  super  just  when  it  is  needed. 
Know  when  a  swarm  is  to  come  out,  and  be  ready 
with  a  hive  for  it.  Know  how  to  detect  bee  diseases 
and  how  to  combat  them.  Work  carefully  and  stead- 
ily,   and   don't  get  excited. 

First  about  the  turkeys.  Even  if  the 
above  is  very  unusual,  it  reminds  us  that 
a  strain  of  egg-producing  turkeys  (like 
Leghorns  and  Indian  Runner  ducks)  is  pos- 
sible, yet,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  isn't 
a  "turkey  ranch"  in  the  whole  State  of  Flor- 
ida, and  at  the  same  time  wild  turkeys  are 
ill  the  woods,  more  or  less,  all  over  Florida, 
All  the  turkeys  in  the  markets  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  are  shipped  in  from 
Georgia  and  further  north. 

In  regard  to  bees  somebody  has  said  that, 
while  the  feed  bill  for  all  kinds  of  fowls 
(esijeeially  here  in  Florida)  is  a  big  ex- 
pense, bees  "work  for  nothing  and  board 
themselves."  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
true;  but  once  in  a  while  the  beekeeper  is 
not  only  without  honey,  but  may  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  barrels  of  sugar  to  keep  his 
hundreds  of  colonies  from  "going  dead." 
The  statement  from  the  Kansas  Agricultur- 
al College  is  interesting  because  it  is  not 
only  authentic,  but  because  it  indicates  what 
educated  care  accomplishes.  And,  by  the 
way,  is  it  not  true  that  some  of  our  experts 
always  get  a  crop  of  honey,  more  or  less? 

Since  writing  the  above  I  note  the  fol- 
lowing, wliich  I  clip  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  Nov.  26 : 

20,000  TURKEYS  TO  trot;    LED  BY  TEXAS   GOVERNOR, 
THANKSGIVING     BIRDS     WILL     PARADE. 

CuREO,  Tex.,  Nov.  25. — Twenty  thousand  Thanks- 
giving turkeys  will  "parade"  here  to-morrow  at 
Cureo's  famous  turkey-trot  celebration  which  will 
last  three  days. 

Gov.  O.  B.  Colquitt  and  staff  will  lead  the  proces- 
sion. Thousands  of  the  turkeys  were  driven  over 
land  many  miles,  and  this  afternoon  the  incessant 
"gobble"   was  heard  all  over  the  city 

The  turkeys  will  be  shipped  following  the  parade. 
They  will  go  through  the  streets  afoot. 
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EXTRA-YELLOW  VS.  LEATHERED-COLORED  ITAL- 
IANS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Mr.  Penn  G. 
Snyder  alkides  to  the  fact  that  the  editor, 
through  these  columns,  has  spoken  of  Gold- 
en bees  as  being-  very  often  cross  and  short- 
lived. We  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  all 
extra-yellow  bees  are  bad  stingers;  but  we 
have  obtained  stock  from  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  most  of  it  is  either  cross 
or  dies  off  before  spring.  Many  of  these 
so-called  five-banders  have  been  bred  so 
much  for  color  that  they  are  about  like 
some  of  the  high-class  poultry  that  has  been 
bred  so  much  for  feather  that  they  are 
l^ractieally  good  for  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand  there  has  been  a  gxeat  demand  for  the 
extra-yellow  bees.  They  are  beautiful  to 
look  at,  and  are  sometimes  the  equal  of  any 
other  stock  of  darker  color.  If  Mr.  Snyder 
has  that  kind  of  stock  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. Only  recently  one  of  the  largest 
honey-producers  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  queen-breeder  as  well,  told  us  he  had  elim- 
inated all  the  yellow  bees  from  his  yard, 
adding  that  he  was  much  disgusted  with 
them  on  account  of  their  being  so  cross, 
and  he  was  going  back  to  the  old  leather- 
colored  Italians.  He  and  his  customers 
have  had  some  disagreeable  experience 
with  liis  yellow  bees,  as  we  happen  to  know. 
Notwithstanding  he  says  he  bought  stock 
all  over  the  United  States,  they  seem  to  be 
very  much  the  same  as  regards  bad  temper 
and  impaired  vitality. 


SHIPPING  BEES  WITHOUT  COMBS,  AGAIN  ;  THE 

GREAT   AMOUNT   OF    INTEREST   IN    THE 

PROPOSITION. 

Little  did  we  anticipate,  when  we  first 
advocated  shipping  bees  without  combs  to 
save  tlie  cost  of  express  charges,  and  to 
eliminate  bee  disease,  that  so  much  inter- 
est would  be  manifest  on  the  part  of  our 
subscribers.  Correspondence  is  coming  in 
thick  and  fast  from  all  directions,  asking 
for  more  particulars — "  What  kind  of  cage 
would  you  recommend?"  "How  do  you  sup- 
ply the  bees  with  water?"  "What  is  the 
best  food  while  in  transit?"  "  Could  comb- 


less  bees  be  shipped  by  parcels  post?" 
"  What  effect  will  parcels  post  have  on  ex- 
press rates  on  bees?" 

Some  of  these  questions  we  have  an- 
swered in  part.  Other  questions  will  be 
answered  more  fully  as  soon  as  we  can  se- 
cure engraving's  to  illustrate  the  form  of 
cage. 

In  the  matter  of  food  we  use  for  the 
present  at  least  the  ordinary  candy,  such 
as  is  used  in  regular  queen-cages.  But  we 
are  coming  to  the  opinion  that  a  thick  syr- 
up may  be  even  better.  The  problem  is, 
however,  to  provide  a  receptacle  that  will 
feed  the  syrup  to  the  bees  as  fast  as  they 
require  it,  without  daubing.  We  have  tried 
out  the  atmospheric  feeder  using  one  hole. 
So  far  the  experiments  with  the  use  of 
syrup  have  been  on  so  limited  a  scale  that 
they  have  hardly  warranted  us  in  giving  a 
definite  opinion.  Water  is  given  to  the  bees 
in  the  same  kind  of  a  feeder.  Thi'ough  the 
top  or  bottom,  rather,  is  punched  a  hole 
about  the  size  of  a  coarse  pin. 

Both  the  cans  for  holding  the  syrup  or 
the  water,  or  both,  should  be  secured  to  the 
top  of  the  cage.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
package  from  being  laid  on  its  side,  or  be- 
ing turned  upside  down  (thus  causing  the 
feeders  to  leak)  the  top  is  provided  with  a 
convenient  handle;  and,  of  course,  there 
should  be  displayed  a  label,  reading  "  This 
side  up." 

Through  the  body  of  the  cage  there  is 
secured  a  series  of  thin  slats  arranged  hori- 
zontally about  %  inch  apart  and  the  same 
distance  vertically.  These  slats  taking  the 
place  of  combs  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sup- 
port for  the  bees  during  transit.  Dearly 
bought  experience  years  ago  showed  that 
the  mere  wire-cloth  cage  without  any  clus- 
tering supports  to  hold  the  bees  while  in 
transit  would  deliver  only  a  small  portion 
of  them  to  their  destination  in  good  order. 
While  many  of  them  went  through,  the  use 
of  the  slats  in  lieu  of  combs  has  eliminated 
two-thirds  of  the  former  losses  while  the  use 
of  the  water-bottle  during  hot  weather  has 
served  to  eliminate  the  remaining  loss  not 
taken  care  of  by  thie  slats. 
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It  is  important  that  th^ee  cages  be  made 
light  and  stout — capable  of  standing  rough 
usage,  and  to  that  end  they  should  be  well 
braced,  and  only  a  strong  light  galvanized 
wire  cloth  should  be  used.  The  latter  should 
be  further  protected  by  a  wooden  gTatiug 
to  prevent  making  holes  through  it. 

We  do  not  know  whether  these  cages  can 
be  sent  by  parcels  post.  We  advise  against 
it  for  the  present,  or  until  this  method  of 
sending  bees  by  exj^ress  has  been  developed 
a  little  further.  The  express  companies  will 
doubtless  reduce  their  rates  on  bees  so  that 
the}'  will  be  level  with  those  for  parcels 
post.  As  the  exi^ress  companies  have  al- 
ways met  postal  rates  before,  we  assume 
they  will  do  it  again.  Turthermore,  we  do 
not  knoAv  whether  Uncle  Sam  will  accept 
pound  packages  of  bees  in  the  mails.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  bees  can  be  sent  by  parcel  post.  The 
only  fear  we  have  at  present  is  that  some 
beginner  or  ignoramus,  not  realizing  what 
he  is  doing,  may  attempt  to  ship  tln-ee  or 
four  pounds  by  mail  in  a  package  so  frail 
that  it  will  let  the  bees  loose  in  transit,  re- 
sulting in  a  niling  barring  bees  from  the 
privileges  of  parcel  post.  When  we  have 
developed  a  package  that  will  prove  to  be 
a  perfect  success  for  expressage,  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  try  for  the  new  post- 
al privilege. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  sending  bees 
without  combs  across  the  country  is  so  great 
that  there  will  doubtless  be  a  big  traffic  in 
the  near  future.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  perfected  whereby  bees  can  be  ship- 
ped from  the  South  to  make  up  for  death 
losses  in  the  North  early  in  the  spring.  Due 
announcements  will  be  given  in  our  adver- 
tising columns,  with  statement  of  prices, 
so  that  the  beekeeper  of  the  North,  desiring 
bees  to  let  loose  on  empty  combs  where  his 
bees  have  died,  will  know  just  wliat  it  will 
cost  to  make  a  new  start. 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   WINDBREAKS    FOR  OUT- 
DOOR WINTERED  BEES. 

The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Halter,  in  this 
issue,  page  55,  on  the  subject  of  wind- 
breaks. It  will  bear  careful  reading  be- 
cause it  strikes  at  one  of  the  basic  princi- 
l^les  of  successful  outdoor  wintering. 

We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  believe 
that,  while  double  walls  and  packing  are 
important  for  outdoor-wintered  bees,  suit- 
able windbreaks,  or  something  to  break  the 
force  of  a  clean  sweep  of  the  wind,  are 
equally  important.  We  have  known  excel- 
lent wintering  in  single-walled   hives  that 


were  well  sheltered  by  buildings  and  shx-ub- 
bery.  We  have  known  of  poor  wintering  in 
double-walled  hives,  subject  to  exposure  to 
the  prevailing  winds,  especially  when  the 
entrances  faced  those  winds.  Just  notice 
how  the  dumb  animals  in  the  blast  of  an 
on-sweep  of  wind  wiU  turn  their  backs  to 
the  wind.  The  dogs  of  the  polar  regions, 
that  will  stand  more  cold,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  living  things,  have  heavy  bushy 
tails;  and  when  not  in  motion  they  will 
stand  with  their  backs  to  the  wind,  and  the 
aforesaid  bushy  tails  afforded  them  a  pro- 
tection that  is  invaluable.  Similarly  we 
have  noticed  that  hives  with  their  backs  to 
the  wind  will  winter  better  than  those  fac- 
ing it;  and  invariably  we  find  that  those  in 
the  exposed  portions  of  the  apiary  will 
suffer  much  more  than  those  sheltered  by 
shrubbery,  trees,  or  building's.  Last  winter 
gave  us  some  examples  of  "  deadly  paral- 
lels." At  our  Clark  yard  were  some  hives 
upon  a  knoll  facing  a  half-mile  strip  of 
free  country.  In  the  same  yard  were  other 
hives  located  in  low  ground  among  low- 
spreading  apple-trees  and  brier  bushes.  The 
last  named  came  thi'ough  in  fairly  good 
order,  while  the  first  mentioned  were  prac- 
tically all  dead  by  the  first  of  March.  We 
found  the  same  "  deadly  parallel "  at  our 
other  yards.  At  our  home  yard  there  was 
a  bunch  of  colonies  just  in  front  of  an 
opening  through  the  evex'gi'eens  facing 
north.  These  bees  nearly  all  died,  or  were 
so  weak  that  they  might  as  well  have  been 
dead.  Those  back  of  the  evergreens,  espec- 
ially in  the  lower  portions  of  the  apiary, 
wintered  in  very  much  better  condition.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  the  cover  page  of 
our  Dec.  15th  issue,  he  will  see  the  kind  of 
evergreen  for  windbreaks  which  we  have 
found  to  be  most  satisfactory.  They  "  do 
the  business." 

This  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment, we  left  one  apiaiy,  the  waterworks 
yard,  on  a  high  knoll,  where  it  had  been  all 
summer,  with  a  windsweep  from  the  north- 
west, west,  and  southwest,  with  practically 
a  mile  of  almost  free  country.  When  we 
located  that  apiary,  we  did  not  intend  to 
leave  it  at  that  location  all  winter;  but 
late  in  the  fall  we  thought  we  would  try  it 
out  for  a  few  weeks  to  determine  how  the 
bees  would  stand  this  exposure  of  wind. 
They  were  all  in  our  latest  double-walled 
packed  hives;  but  in  spite  of  this  protec- 
tion we  noticed  in  the  month  of  December 
that  some  of  the  bees  were  beginning  to 
dwindle,  and  that  they  were  using  stores 
faster  than  the  bees  of  the  other  yards  shel- 
tered by  windbreaks. 

Our  Brunswick  yard  was  located  about  9 
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miles  to  the  north.  It  was  on  a  sort  of 
side  hill,  but  so  situated  that  it  could  get  a 
strong  windsweep  from  the  south  and  north- 
east. These  bees  were  jjacked  in  winter 
cases — cases  that  ordinarily  have  given  us 
good  results.  But  as  in  the  waterworks 
apiaiy  we  found  the  bees  were  beginning 
to  dwindle,  showing  that  they  too  were  suf- 
fering. It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
move  both  yards  of  bees  home  and  put  them 
in  the  cellar  This  was  done  on  sleds  in  the 
snow.  How  this  was  done  will  be  fully 
explained  later. 

Xow,  then,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  bees 
at  the  other  yards,  packed  in  precisely  the 
same  way — double-walled  hives,  no  better 
nor  stronger  in  the  fall  than  those  at  the 
waterworks  and  Brunswick  yards,  but  well 
protected  by  windbreaks  of  woods  and 
shrubbery.  Presto!  we  found  an  entirely 
diiiferent  condition.  ,One  such  yard  is  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of  woods.  Another  apia- 
ry, next  to  our  factor}^,  is  surrounded  by 
tall  evergreens  shown  on  the  front  cover  of 
our  Dec.  15th  issue.  Another  yard,  the  Har- 
i-ington,  is  located  in  an  orchard  with  low- 
shrubbery  and  apple  trees  on  the  north;  a 
piece  of  woods  on  the  west,  ajiple  trees  and 
slu'ubbery  on  the  south.  All  the  apiaries 
had  an  equal  and  a  fair  chance.  All  were 
well  fed  up  for  winter,  and  all  were  equally 
well  housed.  As  already  rei^orted,  the  two 
yards  that  Ave  left  out  in  the  open,  subject 
to  windsweeps,  were  losing  bees  and  stores ; 
those  that  were  sheltered  from  the  wind 
were  in  excellent  condition. 

We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  win- 
tering bees  outdoors  when  placed  in  dou- 
ble-walled liives  properly  protected  with 
windbreaks,  except  in  extraordinarily  cold 
weather  such  as  we  had  a  year  ago ;  and  as 
these  very  cold  winters  come  only  once  in 
about  thii'tj^  or  forty  yeai-s  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  take  them  into  serious  ac- 
count ;  and  when  thej'  do  come,  the  bees 
should  all  be  put  indoors  in  the  cellar. 

Tf  the  reader  of  these  lines  discovers  that 
his  bees  are  exposed  he  can  veiy  easily 
move  them,  if  cold  weather  has  set  in  in  his 
locality,  to  a  more  sheltered  location.  We 
recently  moved  a  yard  of  90  colonies  about 
1000  feet  to  the  west  on  a  sled.  On  the 
north  and  west  is  a  big  mass  of  woods.  On 
the  east  side  of  it  is  a  grove  of  basswoods. 
On  the  south  is  a  slight  knoll  and  some  low 
slirubbery.  The  most  perfect  windbreak 
tliat  we  know  of  is  an  open  spot  inside  of 
a  piece  of  woods.  A  mass  of  undergrowth 
consisting  of  brier  bushes,  and  low-spread- 
ing trees  we  would  place  next,  pi'oviding 
they  surround  the  apiary,  or  at  least  are 
on    the   sides    from   which    the    prevailing 
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winds  come.  Farm  and  out  buildings  make 
an  excellent  protection. 

We  have  come  to  attach  less  importance 
to  a  high  board  fence  on  tlie  north  and  west 
than  we  formerly  did.  The  trouble  is,  the 
wind  strikes  it,  glances  upwai-d,  when  it  is 
struck  by  the  on-impelling  blast  overhead, 
and  then  glances  downward.  At  our  bass- 
wood  apiary  from  which  we  have  just  re- 
moved 90  colonies  to  a  more  sheltered  loca- 
tion, we  found  there  was  one  row  of  hives 
where  the  bees  would  die  more  than  any- 
where else  in  the  apiaiy.  The  drifting 
snow  shows  how  the  wind  would  strike 
those  hives  and  then  rebound,  apparently, 
and  skip  the  other  rows,  which  would  win- 
ter better. 

The  objection  might  be  raised  that  bees, 
if  put  in  an  inclosure  of  woods,  will  wear 
out  their  wings  in  flying  through  the  brush 
or  trees.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true; 
but  the  most  of  them  will  ascend  almost 
vertically  until  tliey  reach  a  height  suffi- 
cient to  clear  the  obstruction.  In  doing 
this  they  clear  all  domestic  animals  in  the 
fields  near  by.  thus  avoiding  trouble  with 
neighbors.  When  an  apiary  is  located  near 
a  line  fence  next  to  an  open  field  the  bees 
are  apt  to  fly  in  such  droves  that  they  are 
liable  to  attack  the  farmer  and  his  hoi-ses 
in  plowing,  cultivating,  or  in  haying  and 
harvesting.  We  have,  therefore,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  apiaries  should  be 
located,  as  far  as  practicable,  remote  from 
a  line  fence,  and  so  inclosed  that  the  bees 
will  have  to  fly  high,  where  they  will  not 
bump  up  against  live  stock  in  great  droves. 
When  they  descend  they  will  be  so  scattered 
that  they  will  prove  to  be  no  menace  to 
either  man  or  beast. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of 
our  subscribers  and  correspondents,  because 
we  believe  that  a  thorough  discussion  of 
this  matter  of  windbreaks  will  show  their 
very  gi-eat  importance.  While  they  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  bees  wintered 
in  cellai-s,  we  should  remember  that  proba- 
bly only  about  a  tenth  of  the  bees  in  the 
country  are  housed  indoors  during  winter. 

We  are  also  pretty  well  convinced  that 
this  matter  of  windbreaks  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  beekeepers  located  in  the  south- 
ern States.  If  there  is  a  place  where  one 
suffers  from  cold  it  is  in  a  semi-tropical 
climate  during  winter.  The  atmosphere  is 
chilly  and  damp — so  disagreeably  cold  that 
it  seems  to  go  clear  through  one's  anatomy. 
We  are  convinced  that  damp  chilly  weather 
is  about  as  destructive  to  bee  life  in  the 
South  as  the  cold  drj-  weather  in  tlie  Xorih. 
In  fact,  for  our  own  comfort  we  would  pre- 
fer the  latter. 
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Stray    Straws 

De.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


Charles  8.  Sharp,  feeding  dry  cube  su- 
gar, p.  30,  is  a  fine  thing  in  some  cases, 
mith  tlie  proper  moisture;  but  I'm  afraid 
the  beginner  can  not  count  on  that  moisture 
in  all  cases  without  sui^plying  it. 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  I  don't  know  about 
your  locality.  May  be,  as  you  say,  p.  5,  it 
takes  a  lot  of  bees  to  defend  large  en- 
trances, but  here,  in  the  height  of  storing, 
I've  some  doubt  whether  any  bees  lose  time 
merely  as  guards.  At  any  rate,  I  believe 
a  larger  force  is  needed  for  ventilation  with 
a  small  entrance  than  for  defense  with  a 
large  entrance. 

A.  I.  Root,  you  say,  p.  36,  "  Is  it  not  true 
that  some  of  our  experts  ahvays  get  a  crop 
of  honey  more  or  less?"  While  an  expert 
might  get  a  crop  where  a  bungler  would 
fail,  it  might  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say 
there  are  localities  where  there  is  always  a 
crop.  If  there  is  no  honey  in  the  flowers 
there  will  be  no  crop,  expert  or  no  expert, 
and  there  might  be  a  locality  always  so 
good  that  even  a  bungler  could  never  fail. 

MORLEY  Pettit,  referi-ing  to  a  Straw,  p. 
754,  in  which  I  say,  "  European  would  have 
to  be  pretty  bad  if  you  couldn't  find  two 
healthy  combs  in  every  diseased  colony,  at 
least  that  is  the  case  in  this  locality,"  re- 
plies, "In  the  locality  of  Ontario  you  would 
have  to  put  the  Avord  American  instead  of 
European  in  that  sentence.  When  we  find 
European  foul  brood  in  one  or  two  colonies 
of  an  apiary,  we  can  rest  assured  that  we 
do  not  need  to  go  any  further,  for  it  is 
practically  certain  to  be  in  even'^  colony  in 
the  apiary,  and  in  every  brood-comb.  I 
suppose  the  fact  that  it  is  found  mostly  in 
apiaries  of  black  bees  makes  it  so  much 
worse  with  us."  Thanks  for  that  much  more 
light,  Bro.  Pettit,  even  though  the  darkness 
be  yet  somewhat  profound.  [This  is  a  sur- 
prising statement  concerning  European  foul 
brood.  We  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  it,  we  are  glad  to  say.  We  should  like 
to  inquire  Avhether  others  have  had  the  same 
experience. — Ed.] 

"  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  cellar  where 
the  ventilation  was  as  good  as  outdoors," 
p.  790.  Strictlj^  speaking,  no.  Yet  if  you'll 
go  down  cellar  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think 
you'll  agree  that  the  difference  is  not  recog- 
nizable. At  this  present  moment,  with  37 
degrees  outdoors  and  53  degi'ees  in  cellar, 
the  door  is  wide  open.  When  cold  enough 
to  close  or  partly  close  it  so  as  to  keep  up 
to  45  degrees,  the  difference  outside  and  in 


makes  a  rapid  change  of  air  so  that  it  is 
always  i^ure.  [Those  who  recommend  out- 
door sleeping-porches  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  claim  that  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  porches  and  a  ventilated 
room  inside  of  the  house.  If  there  is  any 
thing  in  this,  the  quality  of  the  air  outdoors 
is  very  much  purer  and  better  than  that 
inside  of  a  building  that  receives  its  air 
through  a  door.  Relatively,  however,  the 
difference  may  not  be  so  great.  But  there 
is  one  tiling  sure,  doctor,  we  do  not  believe 
you  would  run  the  risk  of  dropping  your 
cellar  temperature  to,  say,  the  freezing- 
point,  32  Fahrenheit,  within  your  cellar; 
and  yet  it  is  conceded  that  outdoor  bees 
will  stand  the  freezing-point  very  nicely, 
and  come  out  in  fine  condition  the  following 
spring.  They  will  stand  all  grades  of  tem- 
])erature,  providing  it  does  not  go  below 
ten  above  and  continue  there  too  long. — 
Ed.] 

Not  often  are  two  such  interesting  arti- 
cles brought  out  as  in  the  friendly  Lovell- 
Ryan  controversy,  pages  654  and  771.  As 
a  beekeeper  of  the  rank  and  file,  I  should 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  bees  may  be  at- 
tracted by  the  odor  of  honey  where  color 
can  play  no  possible  part,  and  also  that 
color  plaj'S  even  a  more  important  part 
than  odor  when  it  comes  to  bees  and  flow- 
ei-s.  But  more  interesting  to  me  than  this 
is  the  Crane-Ryan  item.  Mr.  Ryan  says, 
"  It  seems  rather  out  of  the  way  to  speak 
of  the  Man-God  as  learning  any  thing  from 
the  hills  and  valleys,  flowers,  etc.-  If  I  mis- 
take not,  he  was  invested  with  all  human 
science,  and  had  naught  to  learn  from  his 
own  creatures."  Surely  reason  would  point 
in  that  direction.  Of  him  it  is  said,  "  All 
things  were  made  by  him;  and  without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made." 
And  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would 
learn  from  the  objects  of  his  creation  ? 
Plainly  Bro.  Crane  is  following  something 
else  than  reason.  And  I  must  confess  sym- 
pathy with  his  view.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
Savior  of  men  as  very  God  in  the  highest 
and  fullest  sense  of  the  w^ord,  and  jet  at 
the  same  time,  in  some  mysterious  way  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  as  being  a 
man  just  as  much  as  I  am  a  man,  who  had 
to  learn  things  just  as  I  have  had  to  learn 
them.  Moreover,  if  Bro.  Crane  has  no  rea- 
son for  his  comforting  belief,  he  has  some- 
thing higher  than  human  reason ;  he  has  the 
word  of  God,  which  says.  "  And  Jesus  in- 
creased in  wisdom." — Luke  2 :52. 
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SIFTINGS 

J.  E.  Ceane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


In  the  discussion  of  cases  and  carriers. 
p.  683,  Nov.  1,  there  is  this  to  be  said : 
That  honey  needs  much  more  careful  pack- 
ing to  go  safely  in  cool  or  cold  weather 
than  when  the  temperature  is  up  to  about 

70  degrees. 

*  *  •* 

The  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agxiculture  on  the  manage- 
ment of  bees  for  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing and  securing  surplus  comb  honey  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  along 
this  line.  Every  beekeeper  should  secure  a 
copy. 

Mr.  Doolittle's  advice,  p.  {)87,  Xov.  1, 
about  selling  the  year's  honey  crop,  is  cer- 
tainly orthodox,  and  all  right  for  the  bee- 
keeper without  much  experience;  but  the 
season  is  longer  than  formerly,  and  we 
have  calls  now  for  comb  honev  from  Julv 
till  March. 

The  reason  why  that  swarm  hung  on  a 
limb  all  the  fall  without  building  any  com]). 
p.  743,  Xov.  15,  is  not  at  all  strange.  It 
was,  doubtless,  because  no  honey  was  com- 
ing in.  Bees  swarm  in  some  parts  of  Flor- 
ida before  the  flowers  yield  honey,  and  I 
found  last  spring  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  new  swarms  even  to  draw  out  founda- 
tion unless  the  bees  were  fed. 


orado,  without  any  breakage  or  leakage. 
The  section  was  as  handsome  as  the  honey 
it  held,  and  was  simply  enclosed  in  a  cor- 
rugated paper  carton ;  but  the  section  was  a 
sjjecial  kind  as  described  on  page  732,  Xov. 
1."),  and  well  adapted  to  being  shipped  in 
tliis  way. 

Mr.  Byer's  experience  with  black  Italian 
])ees  in  a  new  yard  is  of  general  interest.  I 
used  to  think  that  a  black  colony  was  hard- 
ly worth  wintering;  but  of  late  yeai-s  I  find 
I  can  get  almost  as  much  surplus  from 
blacks  as  from  Italians,  and  I  sometimes- 
wonder  whether  the  blacks  have  imj^roved 
or  whether  the  Italians  have  degenerated. 
I  tliink  more  difference  will  be  seen  between 
the  two  kinds  in  a  poor  season  than  in  a 
good  one,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
gi'eat  difference  experienced  by  Mr.  Byer. 

The  house  ai^iary  shown  on  the  cover 
page  for  Nov.  1  certainly  looks  well.  I 
have  run  across  two  or  three  in  inspecting. 
There  are  some  points  in  their  favor,  such 
as  the  lessened  danger  of  sting-s  and  a 
chance  to  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  light  more  than  balance  the 
advantages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
expense  and  loss  of  queens. 


Mr.  Doolittle's  advice,  page  723,  is  all 
right  for  hives  with  sealed  covers;  JKit 
where  there  are  absorbent  cushions  that  will 
allow  the  moisture  to  escape  above,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  too  much  ventilation  to  give. 
If  we  ventilated  our  sitting-room  as  much 
in  proportion  to  its  size  it  would  make  an 
opening  across  one  end  and  four  feet  high, 
or  about  65  square  feet. 
«  »  » 

That  editorial,  page  717.  Nov.  15,  on  the 
difference  between  the  flavor  of  comb  and 
extracted  honey,  is  right  to  the  point,  and 
covers  very  fully  the  ground  of  putting  uy) 
extracted  lioney.  I  can  only  add  that  every 
time  honey  is  liquefied  it  seems  to  lose  more 
and  more  of  its  original  flavor,  until,  if  re- 
peated many  times,  it  becomes  only  a  soggy 
mass  of  sweetness. 

*   *  * 

The  parcels  post  seems  likely  to  prove  a 
blessing  to  beekeepers  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  This  reminds  me  that  I 
recently  received  by  mail  a  section  of  comb 
honey  from  Paul  Hunten,  of  Sumerset,  Col- 


Major  Shallard,  p.  701,  Xov.  1,  gives  some 
facts  about  bee  paralysis  that  interested 
me  greatly.  I  had  the  care  of  some  bees 
last  March  where  the  disease  existed,  and 
1  studied  it  from  day  to  day.  My  first  im- 
|)ressions  were  that  the  disease  is  caused  by 
some  kind  of  poison,  and  I  found  it  hard 
to  think  otherwise.  But  why  should  but 
two  or  three  colonies  in  a  yard  be  diseased? 
!  have  found  in  two  or  three  instances  that 
a  single  colony  of  bees  would  gatlier  honey 
in  quite  a  different  manner  from  any  other 
in  the  same  yard.  These  bees  would  either 
yo  fui'ther  or  would  work  on  sources  that 
other  colonies  would  reject.  Major  Shal- 
lard's  statements  that  some  localities  were 
much  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  oth- 
ers would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  of  poi- 
son. Poison,  I  learned,  was  being  used  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  colonies  which  I  just 
mentioned.  The  poison,  I  also  learned,  was 
often  mixed  with  honey  when  used.  Very 
much  more  studj'  of  the  subject,  however,, 
will  be  necessaiy  before  I  can  assert  posi- 
tively or  with  much  certainty  that  I  am 
right. 
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GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,   Cal. 


EEPOET  OF   23d  annual   CONVENTION. 

The  23d  annual  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fonia  State  Beekeepers'  Association  was 
held  on  Dec.  12,  13,  14,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  Los  Angeles.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  a  report  of  the  three  dajs'  ses- 
sion in  detail.  I  will,  therefore,  mention 
brieflj'  some  of  the  most  important  points. 
Nearly  all  of  the  great  honey-producing 
counties  were  represented.  Many  new  faces 
were  seen.  Men  from  north  and  south 
worked  side  by  side  for  results.  No  one 
man  won  more  esteem  than  Willis  Lynch, 
of  Newman.  C.  Hauser,  of  Sacramento, 
and  J.  G.  Gilstrap,  of  Ceres,  were  also 
strong  factors  in  the  convention.  All  were 
new  to  the  annual  assembl}'. 

In  many  respects  it  was  the  most  success- 
ful meeting  ever  held  by  this  organization, 
the  most  pleasing  features  being  that  har- 
mony i^revailed,  and  that  advancements 
were  made  on  foul-brood  legislation,  so 
long  hoped  for.  The  bill  is  now  ready  to 
present  to  the  State  legislature,  and  has  the 
solid  support  of  the  entire  beekeeping  fra- 
ternity. It  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  be  able 
to  convince  our  representatives  at  Sacra- 
mento that  they  should  pass  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  this  important  branch  of  agriculture, 
for  I  think  it  is  without  doubt  the  most 
complete  bill  of  its  kind  ever  drafted  for 
the  protection  of  the  beekeeping  industry. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bixby's  remarks  on  black  brood 
were  eagerly  listened  to,  for  there  is  no 
ciuestion  at  the  present  time  that  is  agitat- 
ing the  minds  of  the  beekeepez's  of  Califoi'- 
nia  so  much  as  that  of  eradicating  black 
brood  or  being  able  to  combat  it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Plesants,  of  Orange  County, 
had  a  veiy  interesting  paper  entitled  "Rid- 
ding a  County  of  Foul  Brood."  This  ven- 
erable gentleman  told  how  he  had  in  ten 
years  reduced  American  foul  brood  from 
15  per  cent  to  V2  of  one  per  cent,  which  is 
a  record  well  worth  being  proud  of. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Wagner,  of  Im- 
perial County,  entitled  "  County  Ordi- 
nances and  their  Value,"  created  much  dis- 
cussion, and  showed  plainly  the  opposition 
to  drastic  county  ordinances,  but  doubtless 
helped  to  crystallize  opinions  favorable  to 
our  proposed  State  law. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Ulrey,  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  spoke  on  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Breeding." 

Prof.  Ralph  Benton,  of  the  same  insti- 
tution, spoke  on  "  The  Varieties  of  Bees 
as  Nature  Left  Them,"  which  was  largely 
geogi'aphical  in  nature,  describing  the  lo- 


cation of  different  races  and  the  surround- 
ings that  limited  their  natural  distribution. 

Then  came  two  fine  papers  on  queen- 
rearing,  by  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  of  Artesia, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Brown,  of  Tusten.  Both 
are  young  men,  and  have  a  great  future  in 
prospect. 

At  the  evening  sessiou  Dr.  C.  A.  Jenks 
gave  a  very  interesting  demonstrative  lec- 
ture on  "  First  Aid  to  the  Injured."  While 
this  was  not  on  a  subject  in  connection 
with  the  bee  industry,  yet  it  was  valuable 
for  its  instructions  as  to  what  to  do  in  case 
of  emergencies.  The  most  valuable  part  to 
the  beekeeper  was  that  relative  to  snake- 
bites, for  there  are  few  apiaries  that  do  not 
have  the  rattlesnake  as  a  visitor. 

Willis  Lynch,  who  has  traveled  around 
the  world  observing  the  different  races  of 
bees,  told  of  bees  as  he  found  them  in 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  India, 
Egypt,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. His  description  of  the  large  bee  of 
the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the  smaller,  was 
especially  interesting,  as  well  as  how  the 
natives  of  Borneo  feast  on  the  unhatched 
brood,   preferring  it  to  the  honey. 

Mr.  C.  Hauser's  remarks  on  organization 
were  timely  and  to  the  point,  and  deserve 
a  place  on  the  records  of  our  association. 

Of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gilstrap,  I  can  say  nothing 
better  than  that  he  came  to  work,  and  help- 
ed accomplish  many  of  the  advancements 
of   the   convention. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Neff,  who  conducted  our  bee- 
keepers' institutes  so  successfully  during 
the  past  summer,  spoke  on  co-operation. 
Mr.  Neff  is  in  the  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  knows  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  association  passed  a  resolution  in- 
viting the  National  to  come  to  California 
in  1915.  This  developed  a  scramble  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  for  a 
place  of  meeting,  which  was  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  leaving  the  decision  to  the 
National. 

Riverside  County  presented  a  resolution 
adopted  by  that  county's  club  relative  to 
protecting  the  bee-ranges  from  brush  fires. 
They  have  asked  their  county  supervisors 
to  appropriate  a  fund  for  fighting  such 
fires,  and  to  prosecute  persons  who  care- 
lessly start  fires.  I  was  especially  glad 
that  this  action  was  taken,  for  I  know  of 
nothing  that  is  more  detrimental  to  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  sage-range  country  than  to 
have  their  honey  source  destroyed. 

Suitable    resolutions    were    adopted    in 

Continued  on  page  47. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  South^vest 

Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


THE    SCHOLL    IMPROVED    HIVE-NUMBERS. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will  give 
a  veiy  good  idea  of  the  hive-numbers  of 
my  own  design  Avhich  I  have  used  for  a 
number  of  years.  Though  everlasting  they 
are  easy  to  make  for  an}^  style  of  hive  in 
use,  quickl}^  interchangeable  from  one  iDart 
of  a  hive  to  another,  or  from  hive  to  hive. 
No  nails,  staples,  nor  any  tiling  of  the  kind 
are  necessary  to  hold  them  in  place;  and  in 
this  way  they  overcome  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  practically  all  the  hive-numbers  so 
far  invented.     This  advantage  is  especially 


from  one  to  another  in  case  the  hives  are 
interchanged  or  changed  end  for  end.  They 
are  easily  made  by  simply  cutting  pieces  of 
galvanized  iron  2V2  s  3  inches,  snipping  off 
the  two  upper  corners,  as  indicated,  and 
then  bending  over  the  ends  to  hang  over 
the  upper  edges  of  the  liives.  They  are 
easily  bent  or  folded  over  in  any  common 
bench-vise.  By  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
hard  wood  the  exact  ^^'idth  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  hive  in  use,  clamped  in  the  vise, 
a  gauge  for  each  number-tag  is  obtained 
that  insures  all  being  folded  alike. 


I       {Bt^«Yt.ta,«   /"*   S-c*%t.) 


Fig.  1. — Scholl  improved  hive-numbers,  showing  how   the   galvanized   iron   is   folded   and    adapted   to 
various  styles  of  hives. 
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Fig.   2. — Numbers  for  the  rubber  stamps;   simple,   plain,   and  bold,   hence  easily  read. 


marked  when  hives  are  composed  of  many 
shallow  stories,  as  with  our  divisible-brood- 
( liamber  hives.  Then,  too,  in  the  old  sj^s- 
lem  of  numbering  it  is  a  nuisance  and  ex- 
pense to  keep  nails,  staples,  or  hooks  in 
proper  repair,  on  each  end  of  every  deep 
liive-body  or  shallow  story.  I  say  on  each 
end  of  every  hive  or  story,  because  it  be- 
comes   necessaiy    to    change    the    numbers 


Thej'  are  easily  numbered  by  using  a  set 
of  only  nine  numbers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
It  will  be  observed  that  only  one  stamp  is 
necessary  for  the  6  and  9,  as  the  former  can 
be  reversed  to  23rint  the  latter.  A  simple 
home-made  cotton  pad  can  be  supi^lied,  cov- 
ering the  cotton  batting  with  a  piece  of  tliin 
domestic.  I  used  good  solid  black  coach 
l^aint,  and  find  that  it  lasts  admirably.  Of 
Continued  on  page  59. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Conversations  with    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,   New  York. 


FEEDING  BACK  FOR  COMB  HONEY  PRODUCTION. 
As  the  price  of  comb  honey  is  much  more  per 
pound  than  that  of  extracted,  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing whether  I  could  not  extract  my  honey  next  sum- 
mer as  I  have  usually  done,  and  then,  instead  of 
selling  it,  feed  it  back  to  the  bees  and  have  them 
put  it  in  sections.    What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

Feeding  back  extracted  honey  for  the 
purpose  of  ijrodiieing  comb  honey  is  some- 
tloing  which  has  been  often  tried  and  fre- 
quently wi'itten  about ;  but  so  many  con- 
ditions enter  into  the  problem  that  many 
of  our  most  skillful  apiarists  have  veiy 
nearly  if  not  quite  failed  of  success.  From 
my  own  experience,  and  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  from  others,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  bees  that  are  used  is  among  the 
first  in  importance.  If  my  experience 
proves  any  tiling  it  is  this:  No  financial 
success  can  be  obtained  with  bees  which  are 
prone  to  store  their  honey  close  up  to  the 
brood  in  the  brood-nest.  Any  variety  of 
bees  whose  disposition  is  to  cling  to  the 
brood-chamber,  to  crowd  it  with  honey, 
and,  when  that  affords  no  more  room,  to 
cease  labor  rather  than  to  overcome  the 
disinclination  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  brood-nest  into  a  surplus  aj^artment 
above,  can  not  be  successfully  tised  in  this 
plan  of  feeding  back.  In  fact,  such  bees 
are  hardly  profitable  for  section  honey, 
even  though  they  may  prove  the  very  best 
to  the  one  whose  apiary  is  run  for  extracted 
honey.  In  selecting  bees  to  be  used  for 
feeding  back,  no  point  is  more  important 
than  that  those  should  be  chosen  which  are 
willing  to  enter  and  work  in  supers  or 
sections  quite  distantly  removed  from  the 
brood.  The  dark  or  leather-colored  Italians, 
which  jirove  to  be  the  very  best  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  are  very  defective  in  tliis 
respect,  and  they  also  give  their  cappings 
a  dark  greasy  appearance  by  their  plaster- 
ing the  scanty  amount  of  wax  used  right 
down  vtpon  the  honey.  These  bees  can  not 
be  profitably  used  for  section  honey,  to  say 
nothing  about  comb  honey  produced  from 
honey  fed  back.  Carniolans,  golden  Ital- 
ians, the  German  race,  or  crosses,  in  which 
black  brood  predominates,  are  superior  for 
your  purjiose;  though  even  among  these, 
judicious  selections  may  be  made  to  a  great 
advantage. 

Then  nearly  if  not  of  equal  value  with 
the  character  of  the  bees  comes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  queen.  The  jDoint  to  be  looked 
after  here  is  that  the  queen  should  be  of 
such  a  make-up  that  she  will  have  her  hive 
well  supplied  Avith  brood  at  the  end  of  the 
honev-flow,  when  we  wish  to  beein  feeding 


back  the  honey  we  have  extracted  during 
the  flow.  It  is  not  so  necessary  that  she 
continue  her  prolificness  after  the  feeding 
has  begun,  more  than  enough  to  keep  the 
colony  in  good  condition  for  winter;  but 
unless  she  has  a  hive  pretty  well  filled  with 
brood  in  all  stages,  when  the  feeding  should 
commence,  the  colony  will  not  have  the  nu- 
merical streng'th  desirable,  and  there  will 
not  be  enough  brood  in  the  combs  to  fur- 
nish the  required  reinforcements,  as  the 
work  progresses  and  the  old  bees  perish,  in 
which  case  the  finishing-up  of  the  matter 
will  result  in  failure,  no  matter  how  "rosy" 
the  outlook  at  the  start. 

Xext  in  importance  comes  the  time  for 
the  white-honey  flow  in  your  locality.  If 
the  flow  continues  till  late  in  the  season,  it 
is  little  use  to  try  feeding  back  at  all.  If 
We  can  commence  feeding  comparatively 
early  in  the  season  we  shall  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  disposition  of  the  bees  to 
store  lioney  in  the  brood-chamber — a  dispo- 
sition which,  with  all  varieties  of  bees,  in- 
creases as  the  season  wanes.  Then  we  se- 
cure the  great  advantage  of  having  the 
work  done  during  the  hottest  weather,  at 
which  time  bees  produce  wax  and  build 
comb  with  more  economy  tlian  is  iDossible 
after  the  nights  become  longer  and  colder. 
If  we  attempt  feeding  back  before  the  har- 
vest of  wliite  honey  closes  we  shall  lose  all 
the  bees  would  store  without  making  a  pro- 
portionate gain.  In  this  locality  the  oppor- 
tune time  is  immediately  at  the  close  of  the 
basswood  flow,  about  July  12  to  16,  in  the 
interim  between  this  and  the  j-ield  from 
buclnvheat,  which  commences  about  August 
15  to  20. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  size  of  the  brood- 
chamber.  This,  of  necessity,  should  be  small, 
otherwise  room  is  given  for  the  storage  of 
a  large  amount  of  the  honey  fed,  in  which 
case  this  honey  is  of  less  value  than  was  the 
case  before  we  commenced  operations.  Then 
with  a  large  amount  of  comb  an  opportu- 
nity is  furnished  for  the  production  of  an 
iimnense  amount  of  brood  whose  value  be- 
yond a  certain  limit  can  not  be  great,  and 
such  brood  means  the  consumption  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  the  honey  fed.  I 
have  had  better  success  with  a  brood-cham- 
ber of  about  the  cai:)acity  of  five  Lang-stroth 
frames  than  with  one  either  larger  or  small- 
er; and  by  selecting  such  well  filled  with 
brood,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  in  the 
egg  and  larval  form,  a  seeming  advantage 
is  gained. 

Continiied  on  page  59. 
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General    Correspondence 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  KNOWING  YOUR   LO- 
CATION 


How  the  Absence  of  Pollen  in  the  Breeding  Season 
in  the  Spring  May  Ruin  a  Whole  Apiary 


BY    A.    B.    ilARCHANT 


For  the  past  fifteen  veal's  I  have  been 
keeping  bees  for  profit.  I  have  kept  from 
500  to  1000  colonies  in  tlu-ee  yards,  running 
mainly  for  extracted  honey,  having  ship- 
ped as  mucli  as  50  tons  in  one  season.  I 
have  always  reared  my  own  queens,  and 
the  past  two  seasons  I  have  gone  into  com- 
mercial queen-rearing,  which  has  led  to  the 
discovery  I  am  now  writing  about. 

Last  March  The  A.  I.  Root  Company 
contracted  with  me  for  a  carload  of  tln-ee- 
frame  nuclei  and  a  carload  of  ten-frame- 
hive  colonies  of  bees.  1  knew  tliis  was  a 
big  undertaking;  but.  as  the  bees  were  not 
to  be  sliipped  until  I  had  gathered  the  sea- 
son's crop  it  seemed  to  me  there  would  be 
a  good  profit  in  it.  I  accordingly  made 
pi-eparations  to  ship  them;  but  before  I 
made  either  sliipment  I  had  young  laying- 
queens  ready  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
were  sliipped  Avith  the  order.  The  hives 
from  which  I  shipped  those  bees  were  left 
with  about  a  tlu'ee-frame  nucleus.  I  inrnie- 
diateh"  gave  each  a  laying  queen  and  began 
feeding  to  start  brood-rearing.  I  then  left 
the  bees  with  my  helper,  and  was  gone  for 
over  a  month,  expecting  to  come  back  and 
find  them  in  fine  order,  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  about  one  hundred  dead  and 
swarmed  out.  Upon  investigation  1  found 
that  the  bees  were  destroying  the  eggs  as 
fast  as  the  queens  could  lay  them. 

1  saw  at  once  that  something  would  have 
to  be  done  immediately.  I  examined  all 
apiaries  near  me,  and  found  the  bees  weak, 
and  queens  not  laying,  on  account  of  no 
pollen  coming  in.  I  have  always  known 
that  my  locality  is  short  on  pollen  after  tl;e 
honey  flow  is  over;  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
as  bad  as  this.  So  I  decided  the  only  chance 
for  me  Avas  to  buy  bees  and  strengthen 
what  I  had  left.  So  I  began  to  look  out 
for  bees.  ]\Iany  times  I  have  heard  the  bee- 
keepei-s  15  miles  south  of  me  say  they  had 
swarms  in  Febniary  and  March,  and  plenty 
of  brood  up  till  November;  so  I  at  once 
called  on  some  of  these  men,  and  examined 
their  apiaries.  I  found  their  bees  in  fine 
condition.  I  purchased  one  yard  Avith  65 
colonies  and  borroAved  50  from  another  bee- 
keeper, and  began  to  give  out  the  In-ood  to 
my  weak  ones.  I  had  been  in  the  business 
for  fifteen  vears,  and  for  the  last  ten  veai-s 


I  Avell  kneAv  that  pollen  Avas  my  difficulty 
in  getting  my  bees  strong  in  time  for  the 
honey-floAv.  I  also  kneAV  that  the  beekeepers 
south  of  me  built  their  bees  up  earlier  than 
I  did ;  but  on  account  of  my  location  being- 
better  for  honey  than  those  south  of  me  I 
paid  no  attention  to  them. 

After  all  th^e  years  I  have  found  Avhat 
I  have  needed  in  my  oAvn  locality,  and  a 
Avay  to  get  it.  I  am  now  moving  my  bees 
to  these  locations,  and  Avill  keep  them  there 
until  the  first  of  April,  Avhen  the  tupelo 
bloom  is  open,  then  move  to  my  present 
location  and  stay  till  June  1.  then  moA'e  back 
and  stay  till  next  April.  In  this  Avay  I  can 
get  a  crop  of  tupelo  honey,  build  my  bees 
up  for  Avinter,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
an  ideal  place  for  queen-rearing  and  the 
shipping  of  bees  by  the  pound,  and  nuclei 
of  any  size.  This  location  I  iDurchased  Avith 
the  65  colonies.  The  oAvner  tells  me  that 
he  has  drones  flying  in  February  and  some- 
times has  SAvarms  during  the  same  month. 

Tliis  place  is  located  on  an  island;  and, 
Avith  the  exception  of  one  small  apiaiy,  it 
is  five  miles  from  any  other  bees;  so  it  is  a 
fine  place  for  queen-rearing  and  pure  mat- 
ing of  bees. 

Sometimes  it  pays  one  to  get  into  trouble. 
In  this  case  I  believe  it  AA'ill  pay  me.  It  goes 
to  shoAv  it  pays  one  to  study  his  location 
and  find  out  where  the  trouble  is,  and  then 
try  to  overcome  it. 

Sumatra,  Fla. 


A  NEW  CURE  FOR  BEE  PARALYSIS 

A  Disease  Resembling  Bee  Paralysis  Relieved  by 
Feeding  Syrup  Containing  a  Physic 

BY  AA\  A.  BARSTOAV 

Some  may  laugh  at  the  strange  treatment 
that  I  gave  my  bees  Avhen  tliey  Avere  sick, 
but  nevertheless  my  plan  Avas  a  success. 
The  bees  in  one  of  my  colonies  Avere  dying 
in  large  numbers,  their  abdomens  being 
unusually  large;  and  Avhen  I  picked  the'^i 
up  in  my  hands  a  slight  j^ressure  would 
cause  them  to  excrete  a  large  amount  of 
yellow  liquid,  AA'hich,  Avhen  diy,  looked  like 
pollen.  The  bees  trembled  as  though  in  dis- 
tress, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  tlie  intes- 
tines might  be  clogged. 

My  theory  is  this:  "When  plenty  of  honey 
is  coming  in,  the  bees  may  shoAV  no  sign  of 
sickness;  but  later  in  the  summer  or  fall 
the  bees  may  get  some  honey  containing 
pollen  that  miglit  be  poisonous,  or  that  has 
soured,  or  groAvn  moldy  to  a  certain  exent ; 
so  that,  Avhen  they  feed  on  it,  it  is  in  tl;e 


light  condition  to  cause  what  might  be  call- 
ed constipation.  At  any  rate,  if  there  is  no 
relief  the  bees  die  in  great  agonj^  In  this 
condition  they  crawl  out  of  the  hive  with 
their  wings  stretched  out  or  lying  close  to 
the  floor,  and  they  roll  over  and  tremble, 
and  at  times  seem  to  lose  control  of  them- 
selves. They  have  a  greasy  appearance, 
and  their  abdomens  seem  to  be  so  distended 
that  the  different  segments  hardly  meet. 
They  go  to  the  edge  of  the  alighting-board, 
and  fall  to  the  ground  in  great  numbers 
and  die. 

I  am  not  a  doctor  nor  a  medicine  man, 
nor  even  an  expert  beekeeper;  but  I  decid- 
ed to  try  a  remedy  that  occurred  to  me.  I 
made  a  syrup  of  equal  parts  of  sugar  and 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  it  about  a 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  herbine,  a  medi- 
cine which  we  get  here  at  the  drugstore.  I 
poured  some  of  this  syrup  into  an  empty 
comb  and  set  it  at  one  side  of  the  hive,  and 
the  bees  quickly  emptied  the  cells.  The 
next  day  the  hive  was  fairly  covered  with 
brown  spots,  and  one  would  almost  need  an 
umbrella  in  the  apiary,  for  the  medicine 
took  quick  action.  I  suppose  almost  any 
kind  of  strong  physic  would  answer,  but 
the  herhine  is  all  that  I  happened  to  be  able 
to  get. 

Later  on,  the  bees  in  this  colony  were 
sick  again,  and  I  tried  feeding  syrup  alone, 
but  it  had  no  effect.  Then  I  added  the  med- 
icine, and  it  worked  as  well  as  before. 

Two  more  colonies  were  diseased,  and  1 
gave  the  bees  the  same  treatment  and  with 
the  same  result. 

My  colonies  are  all  right  now;  but  if  I 
have  any  trouble  I  intend  to  shake  the  bees 
on  empty  combs  and  give  them  a  new  sup- 
ply of  medicated  syrup  to  take  the  place 
of  any  bad  stores  they  might  have  had. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

[This  looks  like  a  case  of  bee  paraly- 
sis. If  so  it  might  not  disappear  of  itself 
without  treatment.  Was  the  medicine  re- 
sponsible for  the  cure  of  the  trouble  men- 
responsible  for  the  cure  of  the  trouble  men- 
tioned? We  should  be  glad  to  have  others 
try  it  and  report. — Ed.] 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  HONEY,  AND  WHAT 

rr  MEANS  TO  THE  BEEKEEPER  AND 

DEALER 


BY    HENRY   REDDERT 


Up  to  a  decade  ago,  before  our  national 
Government  enacted  the  pure-food  laws 
now  in  forc«,  widely  distributed  eatables  of 
all  kinds,  including  honey,  were  found  adul- 
terated to  some  degree.     It  was  said  at  one 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 

time  that  40  per  cent  of  the  honey  sold  in 
Ohio  alone  was  mixed  with  ingi-edients  for- 
eign to  its  own  kind.  We  know  of  cases 
where  small  dealers,  eager  to  make  the  most 
mone}'  out  of  a  given  quantity,  mixed  it 
^^^th  sugar  syrup  the  moment  the  farmer 
selling  it  left  their  store.  But  the  practice 
has  been  abandoned,  so  far  as  we  know, 
simply  because  they  fear  the  sting  of  pros- 
ecution. 

Large  dealers,  as  a  rule,  were  honest.  If 
not,  their  business  lasted  but  a  shoi't  time. 
It  was  the  small  consumer  who  suffered 
most,  the  large  buyers  having  skilled  in- 
spectors at  their  warehouses — a  fact  known 
by  the  sellers.  I  remember  when  honey 
that  was  purchased  from  any  one  excepting 
the  beekeeper  was  considered  impure,  even 
if  the  dealer  giiaranteed  it.  Even  up  to  the 
l^resent  day  this  supposition  is  still  found, 
but  mostly  among  people  who  know  very 
little  about  honey.  Recently  a  ladj'  said  to 
me,  "  I  buy  your  honey  because  you  have 
bees."  I  told  her  that  I  knew  dealers  in 
the  city  who  also  had  pure  honey,  but  she 
still  insisted  that  the  beekeeper's  honey  was 
better. 

Frequently  we  read  an  article  in  the  daily 
newspapers  about  artificial  comb  honey,  col- 
ored and  mixed  strained  honey,  sugar  synip, 
etc.  All  have  their  share  of  condemnation. 
One  year  my  son  sold  the  larger  part  of  my 
crop  to  druggists  in  one  city.  The  honey 
was  very  light.  He  had  solicited  their  or- 
ders by  a  small  sample  in  a  clear  white-glass 
bottle.  One  refused  to  take  the  gallon  he 
had  ordered,  saying  it  was  colored,  because 
the  density  of  the  honey  in  the  tin  bucket 
didn't  admit  the  clear  and  light  color  of  the 
sample.  Of  course,  he  should  have  known 
better.  This  case  shows  that  even  men  of 
science  are  baffled  as  to  the  purity  of  honey. 
A  beekeeping  friend  relates  this  incident : 
A  grocei-y  and  daily-market  owner  bought 
a  quantity  of  his  honey  for  Ins  own  table, 
saying,  "  When  I  buy  j'our  honey  I  know 
it's  pure."  My  friend  replied,  "What's  the 
matter  with  the  honey  you  sell?"  He  an- 
swered in  broken  English,  "  Dey  always  put 
a  little  in." 

Why  is  the  consuming  public  so  doubt- 
ful ?  Simply  this — even  now  we  have  bee- 
keepers and  honey-dealers  who  believe  they 
have  found  a  recipe  to  improve  the  color 
and  taste  of  their  product.  Everj'  purveyor 
of  honey  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  general  public  in  the  elaborate 
use  of  honey  instead  of  other  syn;ps  de- 
pends largely  on  the  purity  of  the  article. 
By  all  means,  don't  mix.  Every  now  and 
then  the  newspapers  cite  cases  where  this 
or  that  firm  or  pei"son  has  been  fined  for 
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violation  of  the  pure-food  act.  Let  us  eon- 
duct  our  business  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  consumer  will  be  thoroughly  convinc- 
ed the  honey  he  eats  is  pure,  whether  pur- 
chased from  a  dealer  or  beekeeper.  In  the 
long  run,  honesty  is  always  tlie  best  policy. 
Cincinnati,  0.,  Dec.  8. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  CALIFORNIA 


BY  P.  C.  CHADWICK 


,  Continued  from  page  42. 

memory  of  prominent  beekeepers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  association  whom  death  has 
claimed  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Allen,  of  Ventura,  asked  that 
the  report  that  Mr.  Corey  brought  the  tirst 
bees  to  California  be  corrected,  as  Mr. 
Corey  never  claimed  that  honor.  Mi'.  Har- 
bison shipped  the  tirst  bees  to  the  Slate 
that  we  have  record  of,  but  said  he  found 
others  here  when  lie  arrived.  Mr.  K.  M. 
Henneken,  of  Monterey,  said  that  the  Span- 
ish fathers  had  a  record  of  bees  having 
been  brought  here  some  time  during  1700. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
President  Farrer  and  Secretary'  Shaffner 
being  re-elected  to  their  resjiective  offices. 
J.  G.  Gilstrap,  of  Ceres,  succeeds  Ralph 
Benton  on  the  executive  committee. 

Action  was  taken  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bee  journal  for  the  association. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  CONVENTION. 

J.  D.  Bixby  condemned  old  combs  as 
being  detrimental  to  beekeepers  when  fight- 
ing black  brood.  This  position  was  also 
taken  by  W.  G.  Hoore. 

*  *  * 

Owing  to  sickness,  Geo.  L.  Emerson  was 
not  seen  after  the  first  day's  session.  Mr. 
Emerson  is  one  of  our  old  war  horses,  and 
that  he  was  missed  goes  witliout  saying. 

»  *   « 

Mr.  C.  Hauser,  of  Sacramento,  had  some 
honey  from  carpet  grass  {Lippia  nodi  flora) 
at  the  convention.  It  is  a  beautiful  white 
in  color,  and  has  about  the  mildest  ilavor 
of  any  I  have  ever  tasted. 

*  *   * 

Mr.  K.  M.  Henneken,  of  Monterey  Coun- 
ty, told  of  a  colony  of  bees  that  produced 
honej'  to  the  value  of  $38.00  in  a  single  sea- 
son. This  gentleman  was  inviting  beekeep- 
ers to  come  to  his  county  with  bees  to  help 
save  the  wasting  nectar.  It  really  seemed 
strange  to  have  a  man  asking  beekeepei-s  to 
come  with  him  instead  of  sending  them 
word  that  there  Avas  a  foul-brood  fence  up 
to  keep   them  from   sending  bees  in    from 


any    locality    within    twenty-five    miles    of 
some  other  place. 

*  *  * 

Spraying  black-brood  combs  with  strong 
brine  and  allowing  the  salt  to  crust  thereon 
until  ready  to  use  to  protect  from  moth 
and  kill  disease  germs  was  a  plan  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Bixby.  Although  he  lays  no 
claim  to  having  originated  the  idea,  it  is 
said  to  work  successfully.  The  combs  are 
dipped  into  the  water  in  order  to  remove 
the  salt  before  being  used  again. 

*  *  * 

A  word  of  praise  to  the  deserving  is 
never  amiss,  so  I  say  that,  when  President 
J.  W.  Farrer  and  Secretaiy  A.  B.  Shaffner 
were  unanimously  re-elected  to  their  re- 
spective offices,  their  efforts  of  the  past  year 
were  recognized. 

Sec.  Shaffner  during  the  past  j-ear  has 
written  more  than  600  letters,  and  has  ad- 
dressed thousands  of  reports  and  bulletins, 
for  which  he  would  not  even  accept  the 
meager  .$23.00  which  was  his  by  virtue  of 

his  office. 

*  «  * 

I'olorado  claims  to  have  27,000  colonies 
of  bees.  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  is  said 
to  have  60,000;  Imperial  County,  12,000, 
and  from  the  best  information  at  hand  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  there  are  250,000 
colonies  south  of  the  Te  hatehapi.  No  won- 
der beekeepers  complain  of  being  a  little 
crowded  in  places.  I  have  no  figures  on 
the  number  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys  or  the  upper  coast  country ; 
but  that  California  has  "  some  bees  "  is  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  colonies  in  the  State  that  never 
figured  in  the  last  census. 

*  *  * 

As  a  matter  of  information  to  the  Cali- 
fornia beekeepers  I  ^vish  to  say  that  our 
exhibit  at  both  the  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco  faii-s  in  1915  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Mendleson,  of 
Ventura.  The  writer  will  be  Mr.  Mendle- 
son's  secretary,  with  H.  J.  Warr,  of  Perris, 
in  close  touch.  I  wish  I  could  impress  upon 
the  California  beekeepers  the  necessity  of 
beginning  now  for  this  exhibit.  We  have 
an  opportunity  before  us  to  astound  the 
world  with  the  grandest  exhibit  of  our 
products  ever  seen.  We  must  have  money, 
honey,  and  nice  wax  in  just  as  liberal  quan- 
tities as  we  can  afford.  We  want  as  many 
kinds  as  California  produces  of  as  near 
pure  honey  of  its  kind  as  can  be  secured. 
Brother  beekeepers,  this  will  doubtless  be 
the  last  time  in  the  lifetime  of  at  least  the 
older   of   us   to   see   our   indu>trv    crowned 
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with  an  exhibit  that  will  show  to  the  world 
that  we  are  able  to  grasp  an  oi^portunity 
presented  at  our  door.  Every  beekeeper 
in  California  could  set  aside  at  least  one 
case  of  honey  or  the  proceeds  from  a  case 
to  help  with  the  exhibit.  We  also  must 
have  the  finest  of  comb  honey  in  liberal 
quantities.  Begin  your  plans  now  for  help- 
ing to  make  it  a  grand  success,  for  it  will 
be  a  monument  not  only  to  our  industry 
but  to  the  State  as  well. 


During  convention  time  I  busied  myself 
talking  with  members  regarding  the  flora 
of  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  honey  produced  from  diffeient  flow- 
ers. I  was  especially  anxious  to  learn,  if 
possible,  whether  alfalfa  produced  different 
colors  of  honey  in  different  regions,  or 
whether  the  difference  in  color  is  due  to  the 
mixing  of  darker  grades  with  the  alfalfa. 
I  have  always  doubted  the  claim  of  some 
that  it  produced  different  colors  in  different 
soils.  The  opinions  of  those  I  questioned 
were  about  evenly  divided,  but  several  to 
whom  I  spoke  wei"e  emphatic  in  saying  that 
it  is  other  darker  grades  mixed  in  the  al- 
falfa that  give  it  the  darker  color,  so  until 
I  have  stronger  evidence  on  the  question  I 
will  remain  of  the  oiDinion  that  it  is  no  more 
inclined  to  do  so  than  is  the  button  sage, 
the  orange,  carpet  grass,  or  any  other  of 
our  forage  plants. 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  REQUEENING 


Allowing  Oueenless  Bees  from  a  Strong  Colony  to 

Unite  Slowly  with  a  Nucleus  Containing 

the  Young  Queen 


BY    A.    V.    SMALL 


It  is  often  desirable  to  requeen  a  good 
many  colonies  late  in  August  or  early  in 
■September — first,  because  the  ajDiarist  has 
"more  time  to  give  to  queen-rearing  at  that 
season ;  and,  second,  because  the  Augiist- 
reared  queens  usually  jirove  vigorous  lay- 
ers the  following  year.  But  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  when  the  best  of  the  smartweed  is 
iione,  and  there  is  a  hint  of  fall  in  the  air, 
the  bees  sometimes  refuse  to  accejit  a  queen 
Introduced  by  the  ordinary  cage  plan;  also 
some  colonies  are  very  irritable  when  tlie 
late  honey-flow  tapers  off;  and  to  hunt  for 
queens  when  bees  are  cross  is  a  disagTeeable 

The  following  plan  is  original  with  me; 
ard  while  I  have  ised  it  only  one  season 
the  results  have  been  vei'y  satisfactory:  My 
queers  aie  mated  in  nuclei  of  from  two  to 
five    full-depth    frames.      After   the   young 


(jueen  has  begun  to  lay,  and  some  of  the 
larvse  have  hatched,  I  lift  out  one  or  more 
of  the  frames  with  brood,  adhering  bees, 
and  the  (|ueen,  and  place  them  in  a  hive- 
body  on  the  stand  of  the  hive  I  want  to  re- 
queen,  putting  over  it  a  screen  with  a  spool 
l)luggecl  with  queen-cage  candy  tacked  to 
the  under  side  of  the  center  of  the  screen, 
Avliere  there  is  a  hole  t:he  same  size  as  the 
liole  in  the  spool.  ■  On  this  I  put  an  empty 
brood-chamber  with  a  feedei'  of  thin  syrup. 
This  I  cover  with  a  bee-escape  board,  and 
finally  I  set  on  the  full  colony  that  is  to  be 
vequeened.  Tliis  is  done  in  the  evening 
after  the  l)ees  have  stopped  flying. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  bees  of  the 
full  colony  i^ass  down  through  the  bee- 
escape,  they  find  themselves  with  a  feeder 
of  thin  syrup  in  the  empty  hive-body,  sep- 
arated from  the  full  colony  and  old  queen 
by  the  escape-board  above,  and  from  the 
nucleus  below,  containing  the  brood  and 
young  laying  queen,  by  the  screen  Avire  with 
the  candy  spool.  In  this  queenless,  brood- 
less,  combless  condition  they  realize  that 
there  is  something  wrong.  They  have  lost 
tlieir  old  home  and  their  old  queen.  By  the 
lime  they  have  eaten  their  Avay  through  the 
candy  spool  they  are  fairly  crying  for  a 
new  queen,  and  are  more  than  willing  to 
unite  with  the  nucleus.  The  strong  point 
in  this  i)lan  is  that  the  bees  are  made  to 
feel  the  desire  for  and  the  need  of  a  queen; 
also  notice  that  this  large  force  of  bees 
from  the  old  colony  is  composed  of  the 
strangers,  and  that  the  little  nucleus  force 
is  at  home  in  the  sense  of  possession. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  old  colony  on  top 
will  have  only  a  few  bees,  and  the  old  queen 
can  be  found  easily,  and  removed,  after 
which  the  combs  and  what  bees  are  on  them 
may  be  put  in  the  lower  hive,  the  two 
empty  hive-bodies  removed,  and  the  work 
is  done.  One  colony  that  was  requeened 
by  this  plan  had  been  queenless  for  nearly 
three  weeks.  No  fertile  workers,  however, 
had  appeared.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
try  this  on  a  colony  that  did  have  laying 
workers. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  no  honey  to 
gather,  and  the  bees  are  loafing  instead  of 
going  to  the  field,  they  are  slow  to  pass 
through  the  escape.  At  such  times  they  can 
usually  be  induced  to  pass  the  bee-escape, 
in  an  attempt  to  go  to  the  field,  by  placing 
a  small  feeder  of  thin  syrup  in  an  empty 
super  above  the  full  colony. 

From  my  experience  last  fall,  this  plan 
will  work  up  to  the  time  it  is  too  cold  for 
the  bees  to  pass  readily  through  the  bee- 
escape. 

North  Topeka,  Kans. 
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Fig.  1. — Robert  Stites,  of  Colorado,  preparing  his  winter  cases. 


SOME  BEEKEEPERS  OF  COLORADO 

BY  WESLEY  FO.STER 


Mr.  Robert  Stites  is  one  of  our  newer 
beekeepers  in  Colorado;  but  lie  is  going  at 
the  business  right,  and  we  expect  him  to 
make  a  success  of  it,  as  he  already  has  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  very  neat  apiary.  He 
lives  but  one  or  two  miles  from  ]\Iontrose, 
and  liis  apiaiy  overlooks  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley,  gi^^ng•  a  beautiful  view  of  this  rich 
agricultural  and  finiit  section.  We  found 
Mr.  Stites  at  work  upon  his  winter  cases, 
one  of  which  is  shown  over  the  first  hive  in 
Fig.  1.  He  lost  most  of  his  bees  the  winter 
of  1911,  and  he  does  not  expect  to  have 
another  like  experience  if  i^reparation  will 
avoid  it.  The  space  between  the  hive  and 
the  outer  case  he  will  pack  with  leaves, 
chaff,  etc.     This  winter  he  has  packed  them 


with  dried  horse  manure.  An  empty  super 
filled  with  chaff  goes  on  top,  and  an  outside 
strip  goes  around  the  super  to  cover  up  the 
space  at  the  top  of  the  winter  case.  The 
bottom-boards  are  made  several  inches  larg- 
er than  the  hive,  so  that  the  winter  case  will 
just  fit.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Stites 
plans  to  bank  up  around  the  bottom-board, 
but  I  should  think  that  space  would  be  cold 
for  the  bees  during  very  cold  weather,  with 
only  the  inch  board  between  them  and  the 
outside. 

Fig.  2  was  taken  near  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Foster's  apiaiw  in  Montrose  County,  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Foster  is  standing  beside  a  clump 
of  greasewood.  Greasewood  is  a  native  of 
the  desert,  growing,  however,  on  the  lower 
levels,  but  rarely  found  upon  the  well- 
drained  mesas.  It  is  quite  a  favorite  ^vith 
the  bees,  the  large  yellow  clusters  of  bloom 
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Fig. 


-Robert  E.  Foster  standing  heside  a   clump  of  "  greasewood." 


attracting  them  in  large  numbers.  The  re- 
semblance to  g'oldenrod  is  cjuite  marked. 

Mr.  Foster  is  apiary  inspector  for  ]\Iont- 
rose  County,  and  has  clone  excellent  work 
in  reducing  the  prevalence  of  foul  brood. 

Over  to  the  south  of  Fruita,  in  Mesa 
County,  Colorado,  rise  the  rocky  sides  of  the 
mesas.  Along  the  foot  of  the  clift's  flows 
the  Grand  River.  Sloping  gently  to  the 
noi«th  and  east  from  the  river  for  several 
miles  is  some  of  the  best  land  on  the  west- 
ern slope.  Apples  and  peaches  are  grown 
by  the  hundreds  of  carloads.  Alfalfa,  su- 
gar beets,  and  general  farming  oiDerations 
are  followed  by  many.  Much  of  the  land, 
hoAvever,  has  become  seep  land  from  the 
application  of  too  much  irrigation  water  or 
the  running  of  ditches  and  the  application 


of  water  to  land  lying  higher  up;  and  over 
much  of  tills  seep  land  sweet  clover  grows, 
making  of  this  district  a  valuable  honey- 
producing  section. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Hill  lives  about  three  miles 
east  of  Fruita,  and  has  the  largest  and  best 
conducted  apiary  I  have  seen  in  Colorado. 
Three  long  sheds,  one  of  wliich  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  (cover  picture  for  this  is- 
sue) shade  about  120  colonies  each.  The 
advantage  of  these  sheds  is  very  apparent  if 
one  visits  this  country  in  August.  The  al- 
kali-covered ground  reflects  the  sunlight 
with  a  blistering  glare.  The  intense  light 
deceived  me,  and  I  over-exposed  two  films 
so  that  they  were  worthless,  and  the  film 
this  was  taken  from  was  so  dense  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  good  print. 
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Fig.  4. — Panes  of  glass  used  as  super-covers  or  honey-boards. 


Mr.  Hill  "  flags  his  (|ueeiis,"  as  his  hives. 
are  so'  close  together  in  the  I'ows.  Dilt'erent- 
colored  rags  are  tacked  on  the  fronts  of  the 
hives;  and  red,  green,  black,  etc.,  spots  are 
painted  upon  others.  A  few  of  the  hives 
have  the  entire  front  ]iain1ed  a  different 
color. 

Mr.  Hill  operates  his  apiary  for  comb 
honey  in  4  x  5  j^lain  sections,  and  he  secures 
a  beautiful  product.  He  uses  shallow  ex- 
tracting-supers  early  in  the  season,  taking 
them  off  and  placing  them  below  the  brood- 
chamber  when  the  comb-houey  supers  are 
put  on.  These  exfracting-supei's  are  left 
below  until  fall,  when  they  are  removed 
and  put  away  till  spring.  They  are  then 
put  on  top  full  of  honey  for  the  bees  to  use 
in  breeding  up.  Mr.  Hill  told  me  that  he 
sold  $1800  worth  of  honey  this  year  from 
his  apiary.  He  operates  only  his  home 
apiary,  having  no  outyards. 

Several  months  ago  I  told  about  the 
beautiful  Canon  City  fruit  disfnct — its  syl- 
■\an  country  homes,  pretty  country  lanes, 
and  delightful  climate.  Now  I  Avanf  to  tell 
you  of  one  of  our  beekeepers  there. 

Mr.  Babberger  is  an  artist  photogTapher, 
a  fruit-culturist,  gardener,  and  beekeeper. 
He  is  a  shrub  and  flower  lover,  and  his  lit- 
tle Dutch  garden  beside  his  house  reminds 
me  of  my  friend  and  neighbor  Karl  Dehn, 
whose  particular  passion  is  dahlias.  (I 
wish  you  might  hear  Mr.  Dehn  pronounce 
"  dahlias  "  and  hear  him  talk  flowers.)  Mr. 
Dehn  learned  his  flower  gardening  in  Ber- 
lin ;  and  whether  Mr.  Babberger  gardened 


in  Berlin  1  do  not  know;  hut  his  little  gar- 
den and  apiary  are  worthy  of  liis  father- 
land. 

Mr.  Babberger  considers  his  work  in  the 
studio  far  too  confining  and  also  too  mer- 
cenary. People  want  only  cheap  pictures, 
and  he  does  not  make  that  kind.  His  pic- 
tures are  worth  his  price;  and  when  we 
had  our  beekeepers  meet  Dr.  Phillips  in  his 
studio,  Mr.  Babberger  had  his  honey  piled 
in  the  recei^tion  room,  and  he  was  charging 
a  price  commensurate  with  what  he  consid- 
ered it  worth.  He  was  asking  $3.50  a  case 
for  his  comb  honey,  and  was  getting  it. 
Some  others  were  selling  for  $2.50  and 
$2.75;  but  Mr.  Babberger  would  not  sell 
for  such  a  i)riee. 

Probably  scores  of  fruit-growers — neigh- 
bors of  Mr.  Babberger — have  stopped  when 
driving  past  his  apiary  to  admire  the  wliite 
rows  of  hives  between  the  apple  trees,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Mr.  Babberger  harvested  2300  sections  of 
honey  from  25  new  swarms,  and  has  always 
counted  on  ten  dollars'  worth  of  honey 
from  each  hive.  The  spraying  for  the  leaf- 
roller  destroyed  a  good  many  of  his  colo- 
nies last  spring,  so  that  his  cro})  Avas  very 
small. 

If  we  could  have  lialf  a  dozen  beekeep- 
ers in  each  county  like  Mr.  Babberger  they 
would  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  bee  culture.  Mr.  Bab- 
berger uses  the  Danzenbaker  hive  and  4x5 
sections.  One  of  his  special  hobbies  is  the 
use    of   panes    of   glass   for    honey-boards. 
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He  claims  for  tliem  many  advantages,  chief 
of  wliicli  is  the  ease  of  diagnosing  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony  without  disturbing  the 
cluster.  The  glass  requires  cleaning  about 
every  two  years.  Two  hives  with  the  glass 
in  place  are  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
Boulder,   Colo. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  WEST  FLORIDA 


S.  S.  Alderman  a  Progressive  Beekeeper  for  Forty 
Years 


BY    J.    J.    WILDER 

This  year  I  had  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  3600-mile  tour  or  ramble  visiting  bee- 
keepers over  the  Southeast,  and  it  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  meet  some  of  our  old 
landmarks  in  beekeeping;  and  among  oth- 
ers were  Mr.  J.  K.  Tsbell  and  S.  S.  Alder- 
man, near  Wewahitchka,  Fla.  Both  gave 
me  something  of  their  rii^e  experience  in 
beekeeping,  and  Mr.  Alderman  gave  me  his 
l^liotograph  and  soiiie  data  regarding  his 
experience.     His  letter  follows : 

The  first  bees  I  owned  were  bought  in  1872.  The 
apiary  was  located  at  the  "  Old  Fort  "  place,  7  miles 
from  the  postoffice  now  known  as  Wewahitchka,  Cal- 
houn Co.,  Fla.  This  embryo  apiary  of  70  hives  was 
turned  over  to  the  care  of  a  young  man,  J.  B. 
Roberts,  who  was  a  natural  apiarist,  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  advanced  methods  of  beekeeping.  I 
persuaded  him  to  try  new  hives,  and  we  worked  to- 
gether for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  we  in- 
creased tlie  number  of  hives  to  700  at  the  "Old 
Fort  "  place.  At  this  period  I  began  to  scatter  the 
apiaries,  placing  the  bees  near  the  feeding-grounds, 
until  I  had  six  apiaries,  numbering  in  all  about 
1400  stands.  The  yearly  yield  from  this  number 
was  84,000  lbs.,  which  was  extracted  and  shipped  in 
barrels   to   New   York   and   Boston. 

The  principal  flora  from  which  the  crop  is  gath- 
ered is  the  tupelo  gum  and  the  orange  bloom.  This 
latter  flower  is  a  favorite  of  the  bees,  and  suggested 
to  me  my  trade-mark,  "  Orange  Bloom,"  which  I 
had  patented  about  1880.  The  "Orange  Bloom" 
has  one  great  advantage  over  any  other  honey,  it 
will  keep  for  ever  without  granulating.  This  "Orange 
Bloom  "  honey  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition,    and    I   was   awarded   a    medal. 

I  was  born  in  Marianna,  Fla.,  March  19,  1835. 
My  parents  were  both  born  in  England.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  honey  and  orange  business  for  more 
than  40  years,  having  been  blessed  with  fine  health 
most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Alderman  was  a  good  beekeeper  the 
year  I  was  born,  or  40  years  ago,  and  all 
the  way  down  the  line  of  years  he  has  been 
a  good  and  progressive  beekeeper — not  in 
and  out,  but  year  after  year  he  has  con- 
tinued in  his  main  line  of  business,  that  of 
producing  "  Orange  Bloom "  honey.  He 
has  produced  trainloads  of  it,  and  has  there- 
by gathered  up  around  him  considerable 
of  this  world's  goods — at  least  enough  to 
make  him  very  comfortable  in  his  old  age. 
He  spends  the  summers  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  and  the  winters  at 


S.  S.  Alderman,  of  Wewahitchka,  Florida,  an  up- 
to-date  beekeeper  for  forty   years. 

his  Florida  home,  which  is  a  beautiful  one 
located  on  an  island  on  the  Chipalo  River. 
His  home  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  or- 
ange-gTove  on  the  east  and  south  side,  and 
along  by  the  front  flows  the  beautiful  river. 
A  more  beautiful  or  more  modern  home 
can  not  be  found  in  our  Southland. 

A  glance  at  the  face  of  tliis  veteran  bee- 
keeper will  show  that  he  has  been  wonder- 
fully blessed  with  health.  It  is  strange  that 
he  has  not  been  a  great  writer  on  bee  cul- 
ture, for  he  is  very  intelligent.  A  better 
type  of  beekeeper  can  not  be  found  in  all 
beedom. 

Cordele,  Ga. 


WHY  ORDERS  FOR   QUEENS    CAN   NOT    AL- 
WAYS BE  FILLED  AT  ONCE 


BY  PENN  G.   SNYDER 


With  reference  to  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Tan- 
ton's  article,  page  581,  Sept.  15, 1  have  made 
it  one  of  my  business  principles  to  reply 
as  soon  as  an  order  is  received.  I  use  a 
printed  post  card  that  requires  only  *he 
name  of  the  purchaser  and  date  the  order 
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The  effect  i>f  juKiily  iittaclied  starters.    Notice  the  coinljs  in  the  two  middle  sections  have  fallen,   leaving 
a  space  for  the  bees  to  till  in  to  snit  themselves. — Sires    &    Sires,    Wapato,    Wash. 


will  be  filled.  To  say  the  least,  however, 
it  is  difficult  to  guarantee  to  have  queens 
on  a  given  date. 

There  are  several  distinct  reasons  why 
the  expected  queens  may  not  make  their 
appearance  as  expected.  "  There's  many  a 
slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip"  is  a  very  true  state- 
ment when  speaking  of  bees.  Our  bee 
pets  ( ? ) ,  as  we  all  know,  sometimes  disre- 
gard all  rules,  regulations,  and  standards, 
and  apparently  set  out  to  see  how  mean 
they  can  act. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  sometimes 
happen  is  that,  after  the  cells  are  started 
beautifully,  a  coujale  of  days  later  they  may 
be  cut  down.  They  may  be  chilled  or  possi- 
bly jarred  in  handling.  An  unexpected 
queen-cell  in  the  brood-frames  might  hatch 
and  destroy  them,  or  a  small  virgin  from 
an  unknown  source  might  get  through  the 
protecting  zinc  which  I  use  to  cover  all  en- 
trances of  cell-building  colonies. 

Then  there  seems  to  be  nothing  easier 
for  the  queenless  bees  in  nuclei  than  to  de- 
stroy the  cells  or  virgins  given  them,  or  for 
the  virgins  to  disappear  wliile  on  their 
niating-trips. 

The  queen-rearing  business  is  not  all 
"  beer  an'  skettles,"  as  one  can  readily  find 
out  by  making  an  experiment  when  condi- 
tions are  not  favorable — when  there  has 
been  no  honey  gathered  for  a  month  or  so. 
Under  the  best  of  conditions  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  plenty  of  good  queens;  but  when 
conditions  are  the  reverse,  then  comes  the 
need  of  skill,  patience,  and  knowledge. 
Then  the  weather  plays  a  very  im})ortant 
part  in  determining  the  success  of  all  ef- 
forts, to  say  nothing  of  the  honey-flow. 

Yet  all  this  can  not  excuse  the  queen- 
breeder  in  not  replying  at  once  to  all  orders 
as  all  up-to-date  business  men  do.  He  can 
at  least  )iromise,  and  then  do  the  best  he 
can  to  fill  the  order  on  the  date  promised. 

Personally  I  can  heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Tanton  in   his  arraignment  of  the  greater 


number  of  the  producers  of  bees  and 
queens.  It  is  more  than  annoying  to  send 
an  order,  and  receive  no  reply,  possibly, 
for  weeks — an  experience  I  have  liad  re- 
peatedly in  years  past.  "  None  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair."  We  bee-men  can 
change  the  above  quotation  to  "  None  but 
the  prompt  deserve  our  orders,"  provided 
they  are  tilled  with  good  stock  in  good  con- 
dition. 

PURE  GOLDEK  BEES  ARE  NOT  CROSS. 

I  have  a  growing  complaint  to  register. 
The  editor  invariably,  in  speaking  of  "Gold- 
ens,"  states  that  they  are  often  very  cross, 
also  that  they  winter  poorly.  Now,  that 
may  be  true  of  some  of  the  strains  com- 
l^osed  of  more  or  less  Cypiian  blood;  yet 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  term  is  usecl  it 
gives  Goldens  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of 
strain,  a  black  eye. 

I  have  in  my  home  yard  about  80  colonies 
of  Goldens,  to  say  nothing  of  nuclei,  and 
I  do  not  use  a  veil  on  an  average  of  one 
hour  out  of  ten  while  working  in  this  yard. 
I  can  give  names  of  many  beekeepers  who 
have  been  in  this  yard,  who  have  seen  me, 
without  smoke  and  without  preparation, 
and,  last  of  all,  without  stings,  open  colo- 
nies containing  eighteen  or  more  combs  of 
brood.  Just  after  a  rain,  or  during  one,  I 
have  fi'equently  opened  the  hive  containing 
the  breeding  queen,  and  have  received  no 
stings. 

Two  years  ago  T  sold  to  a  gentleman  in 
Porto  Rico  a  two-frame  nucleus  with  a 
tested  queen.  When  the  hive  was  full  of 
bees,  and  they  were  working  on  the  supers, 
his  two  young  sons  were  discovered  gTab- 
bing  out  the  honey  by  the  handfuls  from 
the  extracting-combs.  The  cliildren  were 
more  or  less  covered  with  bees,  yet  neither 
of  them  received  as  much  as  one  sting.  Are 
such  bees  cross? 

Swarthmore   Apiaries,   Pa. 

[Undoubtedly  there  are  many  colonies  of 
Goldens   that   are  gentle   and   also   hardy; 
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but  in  our  long  experience  of  years  we  have 
found  tliat  tlie  majority  of  Goldens  are 
below  "  par  "  on  these  two  points. — Ed.] 


THE  COMBINED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  SHED 
A  NUISANCE 


BY   G.   C.   GREINER 


The  general  tone  of  Mr.  List's  article 
with  its  illustrations,  page  766,  Dec.  1,  sug- 
gests beekeeping  after  the  old-fashioned 
let-alone  plan.  For  that  kind  of  manage- 
ment, liis  combination  summer  and  winter 
sheds,  or  stands,  as  Mr.  L.  calls  them,  offer 
some  advantages,  although  1  should  prefer 
a  finer  material,  such  as  oats,  wheat,  or 
clover  chaff  for  packing  instead  of  straw. 
Hut  for  the  beekeeper  who  aims  to  get  from 
iiis  bees  "  all  there  is  in  'em  "  by  practicing 
up-to-date  methods,  such  a  thing  as  "  sum- 
mer and  winter  stand  combined  "  does  not 
exist  unless  we  apply  that  term  to  the  prop- 
erly constructed  chaff'  liives  as  they  are  list- 
ed by  our  regular  bee-supply  establish- 
ments. And  even  these  are  not  as  readily 
accessible  and  easily  managed  as  a  single- 
walled  liive. 

The  only  way  that  will  allow  the  easy, 
convenient,  and  time-saving  manipulations 
of  a  season's  campaign,  is  to  have  hives 
spread  over  the  ground,  on  separate  stands, 
with  about  two  feet  space  between.  Does 
Mr.  List  imagine  the  time  and  work  it  takes 
to  remove  the  sheds  and  spread  the  hives  in 
the  spring,  and  then  move  them  together 
again  in  the  fall  for  winter  packing  is  lost 
labor?  If  he  will  follow  up  the  season's 
innumerable  maniijulations  that  are  un- 
avoidable with  modern  beekeeping,  such  as 
examining  in  the  spring,  feeding,  equaliz- 
ing and  spreading  brood  where  necessary, 
artificial  increase,  and  "  shook  "  swarming, 
dequeening  and  requeening,  adjusting  and 
readjusting  of  supers,  then  a  little  later  the 
extracting  work,  and,  still  later,  removing 
the  last  supers,  feeding  for  winter,  and 
uniting  where  necessary,  and  many  others 
that  may  unexpectedly  loom  up  in  the  rou- 
tine of  the  season,  he  will  see  at  once  that 
the  time  saved  by  having  hives  conveniently 
l)laeed  will  do  that  little  extra  work  he  con- 
siders "  unnecessary  "  a  dozen  times. 

To  the  experienced  beekeeper  the  disad- 
vantages of  ci'owding  bees  into  close  quar- 
ters, as  shown  by  Mr.  L.'s  illustrations,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  any  comment.  But 
I  would  caution  beginners  and  prospective 
beekeepers  never — no,  nev.er,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  to  plan  aiTangements  of  this  kind. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  fight  the  ill-tempered 
individuals  of  one  colony ;  but  when  six  are 


aroused  every  time  one  hive  is  touched,  the 
overdose  becomes  (to  express  it  mildly)  an 
annoyance.  Indiv-idually  I  am  laractically 
iimnune  to  bee-stings,  although  I  do  not 
enjoy  them;  but  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  human  family  they  are  an  undesirable 
donation.  For  the  good  of  all  concerned, 
bees  included,  all  unnecessary  aggravation 
should  be  avoided. 

In  the  sheltered  position  behind  the  rais- 
ed roof  of  his  stand  Mr.  L.  may  not  notice 
the  disturbance  he  causes  to  all  the  inmates 
of  the  stand  whenever  he  maniijulates  either 
one  of  the  six;  but  I  can  assure  him  that 
the  least  jar,  even  the  opening  of  his  roof, 
is  felt  by  every  bee  in  the  lot;  and  under 
certain  conditions  it  would  be  sufficient 
cause  to  put  the  whole  comjDany  on  the 
war-path. 

A  slight  change  in  the  cons'.ruction  of 
his  cases,  which  would  greatly  improve  their 
ettlciency  as  a  winter  pi'otection,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  both  cases  and  hives, 
niay  be  an  acceptable  suggestion  to  Mr. 
List;  or  if  not  to  him  to  some  one  else. 
The  opening  below  the  hinged  front  all 
along  the  bottom  should  be  closed  by  letting 
the  front — in  fact,  all  sides  and  ends — pass 
down  below  the  floor.  This  would  shut  out 
water,  and  keep  the  snow  from  blowing  in. 
As  it  is,  a  heavy  drifting  rain  from  the 
right  direction  would  saturate  the  whole 
under  part  of  the  cases  and  their  contents 
full  of  water,  which  a  sudden  freeze  would 
transform  into  ice.  Snow  also  is  liable  to 
drift  in  around  the  straw,  which  straw 
would,  under  certain  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, undergo  the  same  transformation,  and 
surround  his  liives  with  an  icy  inclosure. 
While  these  conditions  may  not  be  absolute- 
ly destructive,  they  are  in  no  way  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  bees. 
La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS  AND  SURROUNDING 
FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 


Windbreaks  for  Winter  Protection;  Too  Much  Shel- 
ter Allows  the  Bees  to  Come  Out  when 
the  Air  is  too  Cold 


BY    A.    J.    HALTER 


I  note  with  interest  what  Mr.  Holter- 
mann  says  on  p.  776,  Dee.  1,  with  refer- 
ence to  tight  board  fences  for  windbreaks. 
Probably  liis  location  is  more  adaptable, 
owing  to  climatic  conditions.  I  can  not 
argue  from  his  standiJoint,  and  will  only 
relate  my  own  experience,  based  on  condi- 
liors  in  this  locality,  a  distance  of  40  miles 
south  of  Lake  Erie. 

When  I  first  began  wintering  bees  with 
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Double-walled  hives  containing  live  bees  buried  in   snow. 


windbreaks  1  bought  a  lot  of  binder  can- 
vas, nailing  it  on  posts,  taking  two  strips 
Mgh,  thus  affording  a  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  and  placed  the  hives  to  the  east  of  the 
windbreak.  This,  with  a  shield  of  large 
apple-trees,  seemed  a  good  protection  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  few  end  colonies  wliich 
were  a  little  weak  the  following  spring. 
The  next  season  a  strip  to  the  south  side 
was  added,  forming  an  L,  and  the  bees 
wintered  well,  for  there  was  scarcely  an  air 
current  back  of  this  tight  windbreak.  Only 
an  eastern  or  southeasterly  wind  could 
reach  the  entrance  of  the  hives  (all  hives 
faced  in  a  southerly  direction),  and  I  felt 
that  I  had  some  assurance  of  successful 
wintering  so  far  as  windbreaks  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  next  fall  windbreaks  were  again  put 
in  proper  position  as  last  stated,  every 
thing  progi-essing  favorably,  there  being 
plenty  of  snow,  and  the  bees  were  in  fine 
order.  About  the  same  time  I  built  a  ten- 
foot  tight  board  fence  on  the  north  side  of 
an  outyard — there  being  buildings  to  the 
east,  and  woods  and  elderberry  bushes  to 
the  west  of  the  apiai-y. 

The  bees  did  not  have  a  flight  for  some 
time;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary there  was  about  a  foot  of  snow.  The 
temperature  suddenly  rose  to  about  50  de- 
gress by  this  time,  with  a  bright  sunshine 
mingled  with  a  light  breeze  which  was  melt- 
ing the  snow  very  rapidly.  That  evening 
a  neighbor  who  had  passed  the  yard  a  short 
time  before  informed  me  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  next  morning  I  went  to  inves- 
tigate; and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  bees  scattered 
all  over  the  snow  outside  of  the  windbreak 


for  a  radius  of  300  or 
400  feet  in  a  westerly 
and  southwesterly  di- 
rection, and  one  could 
scarcely  step  without 
treading  on  bees.  The 
ground  was  still  cov- 
ered with  plenty  of 
snow,  even  around  the 
hives,  where  great 
numbers  had  also  fall- 
en in  tlie  melting  snow 
and  were  lost.  There 
were  over  a  hundred 
colonies  in  this  yard ; 
and  when  spring  came, 
several  colonies  were 
dead.  The  rest  were 
very  weak.  There  were, 
perhaps,  ten  colonies 
all  told  that  built  up 
strong  enough  to  store 
sur^jlus  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey-liow. 
After  having  viewed  the  situation  I  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  outyard  which  was  pro- 
tected by  a  tight  board  fence  on  the  north 
side  only,  and  arrived  there  about  noon. 
The  snow  had  a  very  thick  crust,  caused  by 
a  heavy  freeze  directly  after  the  thaw. 
What  a  relief  to  find  only  a  few  bees  im- 
bedded in  this  crust  of  snow !  I  began  to 
study  the  situation,  for  the  bees  had  not 
come  out  for  a  flight  at  the  outyard  except 
from  several  scattering  colonies  from  which 
a  few  had  emerged.  This  is  how  1  summed 
up  the  situation :  At  the  yard  Avhere  the 
windbreak  was  on  the  west  and  north,  the 
sun  heated  up  the  hives  and  immediate 
surroundings,  as  the  air  currents  were  al- 
most entirely  shut  off  by  the  windbreaks 
at  the  stated  time,  and  it  became  warm 
enough  for  bees  to  fly  out  in  great  num- 
bers. But  when  they  came  in  contact  with 
air  cui'rents  they  became  chilled,  and  drop- 
ped on  the  snow  outside  of  the  windbreak, 
never  to  return.  At  the  other  yard,  the 
air  or  breeze  came  in  among  the  hives  and 
did  not  warm  up  enough  for  the  bees  to 
venture  out. 

Since  that  I  have  not  put  up  canvas,  but 
just  pile  up  hive  stands  or  boxes  about  five 
feet  high  where  light  air  currents  pass 
through,  and  have  not  had  any  loss  by  bees 
flying  out.  They  seem  to  winter  as  well  as 
those  at  the  outyard  where  the  ten-foot 
fence  is  still  retained  and  where  the  hives 
are  placed  in  five  or  six  rows,  about  twenty 
in  a  row  facing  south. 

Last  vnnter  the  mortality  was  mostly  in 
liives  in  the  center  rows,  being  about  35 
feet  south  of  the  high  board  fence.  What 
explanation    can   be   given?     Possibly   the 
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severe  north  and  northwest  winds  coming 
in  contact  with  fences  and  buildings  on  the 
east  was  forced  back  and  scooped  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  only  to  rise  again 
in  accordance  with  laws  of  distribution. 
Tliis  was  probably  only  an  incident  in  ac- 
cordance with  directions  and  velocity  of 
storm;  but  would  it  be  wise  to  reconstnict 
the  situation  thus,  providing  a  repetition 
might  come  from  some  other  direction? 
This  idea  of  windbreaks  seems  about  as 
perplexing  to  me  as  the  swarming  question. 
When  all  looks  well,  something  is  sure  to 
be  wrong.  If  we  knew  of  coming  weather 
conditions  it  could  be  solved  accoi'dingly ; 
but  as  most  of  our  storms  or  cold  winds 
come  from  the  west  or  northwest,  we  nat- 
urally UTake  provision  accordingly;  but 
wlien  an  eastern  storm  comes  we  simply 
say,   "  It  won't   last  long." 

My  idea  of  a  windbreak  is  a  location 
where  severe  and  cold  winds  are  elevated 
1o  pass  over  a  certain  obstacle,  which  is 
more  natural  where  hills  or  valleys  are  nat- 
ural landscapes.  An  apiary  located  on  a 
side  hill  with  this  natural  protection  would 
be  the  ideal;  but.  unfortunately,  only  a 
small  number  of  beekeepers  are  so  located, 
and  these  must  adopt  the  artificial  to  the 
best  of  their  judginent  and  surroundings. 
A  light  breeze  in  an  apiary  located  back 
of  a  windbreak  is,  I  believe,  essential,  as  it 
will  bring  pure  air  and  destroy  dampness, 
and  is  less  apt  to  lure  bees  from  the  hives 
until  conditions  are  safe  for  a  general  flight. 
My  obseiTations  along  this  line  lead  me  to 
believe  that  careful  study  of  climatic  con- 
tlitions  and  surrounding-s  are  the  main  fac- 
tors in  consti-ueting  windbreaks,  and  that 
success  can  be  obtained  only  under  favor- 
able conditions. 

Akron,  0.,  Dec.  10. 

[See  editorial. — Ed.] 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  FOUL-BROOD  INSPECIOR 


Superstition  and  Ignorance 


BY  J.  E.  CRANE 


BEES  BURIED  UNDER  A  FOOT  OF  SNOW 
AND  ICE 


BY    F.    J.    LILLIE 

The  photograph  shows  how  I  dug  my 
hiv«s  out  of  the  snow  March  1,  after  they 
bad  been  buried  under  a  foot  of  snow,  hav- 
ing a  heavy  coat  of  ice  for  four  weeks.  I 
(lought  the  bees  would  be  all  dead;  but  T 
lost  only  one  colony  out  of  ten.  All  seem- 
ed well  supplied  Avifh  stores. 

Corry,  Pa.,  April  I. 


Continued  from  page  21,  January  1. 

The  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  bee- 
keejjers  is  past  comprehension.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge  not  more  than  one  in  six  in 
some  sections  ever  reads  a  bee  journal  of 
any  kind.  Most  of  them  know  little  and 
seem  to  care  less.  One  family  on  whom 
I  called  told  me  that  the  reason  their  bees 
had  done  so  poorly  was  because  they  had 
sold  bees  and  had  taken  money  for  them. 
No  argument  on  my  part  could  convince 
them  to  the  contrary.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
tell  them  that  the  season  had  been  unfa- 
yorable.  No;  they  had  sold  bees  and  had 
taken  money  for  them,  and  thev  must  suf- 
fer. 

Many  seem  to  think  that,  if  they  succeed 
in  hiving  a  swarm,  and  then  place  it  on  a 
stand  in  the  back  yard  among  the  bushes, 
or  over  by  the  hog-pen,  or  leave  it  sitting 
on  the  ground,  their  work  is  done. 

Somewhere  I  tipped  \\y>  a  hive  from  the 
bottom-board,  and  began  scraping  off  what 
appeared  to  be  a  scab  from  the  bottom  of 
the  combs  so  as  to  get  into  them  to  examine 
them,  when  the  proprietor  informed  me 
that  I  was  tearing  off  what  remained  of 
the  old  bottom-board  that  had  stood  or 
rested  on  the  ground  until  it  was  rotten, 
after  which  the  hive,  rotten  bottom-board 
and  all,  was  set  on  a  new  board  and  given 
a  stand. 

One  man  declared  to  me  that  the  apide 
worms  (tent  caterpillar's)  got  into  liis  hives 
and  spoiled  combs.  "Do  you  know  they  were 
tent  caterpillars  f  I  asked.  He  said  he 
did,  for  he  could  see  the  cocoors  they  had 
left !  A  friend  of  mine,  an  inspector  in 
another  State,  tells  about  finding  a  luve 
standing  on  the  ground,  and  weeds  gi'ow- 
ing  up  through  it;  also  of  another  where 
the  combs  had  been  cut  out  and  old  burlaii 
stuffed  in  to  fill  the  empty  space. 

An  experienced  beekeeper  was  telling  me 
how  one  of  his  neighbors  came  to  him  in 
trouble.  His  bees  had  been  getting  something 
that  made  them  drunk.  He  Avent  over  to 
see  what  Avas  the  matter,  and  found  that 
the  liives  were  standing  about  tAvo  feet 
above  the  ground  Avhile  the  day  was  cool, 
and  all  of  the  bees  that  missed  the  entrance 
fell  to  the  ground,  and,  being  chilled,  were 
unable  to  rise  again,  so  they  crawled  aim- 
lessly around  to  be  reported  by  an  ignorant 
beekeeper  as  drn^k.  What  a  shame!  I  have 
said  to  myself  many  times,  "If  bees  will  live 
u:  cer  such  conditions,  what  would  they  do 
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with  intelligent  care?"  No  domestic  animal 
would  live  with  such  treatment  as  bees  re- 
ceive. It  is  a  great  pleasure,  after  visiting 
such  beekeepers,  to  meet  intelligent  apia- 
rists who  are  readers  of  bee  journals.  They 
know  who  the  inspector  is,  what  he  has 
called  for,  and  are  ready  to  give  him  any 
assistance  in  their  power.  They  don't  need 
an  inspector,  for  they  have  been  doing  their 
own  insiDection,  and  can  tell  to  a  dot  just 
the  condition  of  their  bees,  and  whether 
they  have  any  contagious  disease  or  not. 

I  called  on  one  of  this  class;  and  after  I 
had  looked  into  a  good  many  liives  he  said, 
''  The  colonies  in  that  row  of  hives  have 
Doolittle  queens ;  in  that  row,  Moore  queens ; 
and  in  that  row  Hand  queens,"  and  I  en- 
vied him  the  fun  of  watching  the  ditferences 
in  these  three  strains  of  Italian  bees,  for 
he  had  enough  to  give  him  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  their  relative  value.  The  inspector 
would  like  to  stop  to  visit  a  long  time  with 
such ;  but  "  beesness  is  beesness,"  and  he 
must  move  on. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  EUROPEAN   FOUL 
BROOD. 

European  foul  brood  in  an  apiai*y  is 
always  an  interesting  study.  If  the  disease 
has  not  made  great  headway,  I  have  found 
from  one  to  thi-ee  colonies  very  bad,  and 
between  a  dozen  and  twenty  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease.  There  seems  to  be 
some  relation  between  the  very  bad  and 
those  in  which  the  disease  has  only  begam 
its  deadly  work. 

I  visited  a  yard  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  whei'e  I  found  the  disease  well  ad- 
vanced and  in  all  stages.  In  this  yard  the 
whole  process  of  ruin  could  be  observed. 
The  first  colonies  that  came  down  had 
reached  the  last  stage,  and  Avere  a  mass  of 
woims,  filth,  and  cocoons.  Only  one  out 
of  twenty-four  colonies  was  still  healthy, 
while  the  rest  were  in  all  stages  of  foul 
brood. 

When  the  first  colonies  that  come  down 
become  weakened,  robbing  sets  in  and  dis- 
ease is  carried  to  the  other  hives.  As  soon 
as  the  bees  become  too  weak  to  protect 
themselves  against  moths  the  one  happy 
home  is  soon  clianged  into  a  mass  of  ruins, 
and  the  beekeeper  vainly  believes  that  the 
moths  are  at  the  bottom  of  his  trouble, 
while  they  are  only  the  scavengers  that 
have  consumed  what  was  left  by  disease 
and  the  robber  bees. 

QUESTIONS  ASKED. 

The  questions  that  are  asked  an  inspector 
are  often  amusing.  For  instance,  "  How 
long  does  it  take  to  learn  beekeeping?" 
To  this  I  reply,  "  I  have  been  at  work 
learning   for  more  than   forty   years,   and 


haven't  it  all  learned  yet."  Or  a  more  fre- 
quent question  is,  "Do  bees  ever  sting  you  ?" 
"  Yes,"  I  tell  them,  "  I  suppose  I  have  been 
stung  more  than  seven  or  eight  times  in  the 
past  forty  years,"  and  likely  I  may  hear 
their  exclamations  of  surj^rise  that  I  should 
continue  the  business  and  take  such  risks. 

THE    RIGHT    WAY    TO    MANAGE. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  when  I  get  sucli 
a  letter  as  I  received  last  summer  from  a 
woman  in  a  neighboring  town.  She  said 
she  was  afraid  that  they  had  foul  brood 
among  their  bees,  so  she  had  sent  a  sample 
to  Washington.  Later  she  wrote  me  that  it 
proved  to  be  genuine  European  foul  brood. 
I  was  not  surprised,  a  little  later,  when  1 
called,  to  find  Gleanings  on  the  table.  Now, 
how  sensible !  She  had  inspected  her  bees 
and  had  observed  sometliing  wrong,  and 
had  done  just  the  right  thing  in  sending  a 
sample  of  the  brood  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  her  own  yard  was  ruined  and  her 
neighbors'  yards  exjiosed.  If  all  who  keep 
bees  were  as  prompt,  the  disease  would 
soon  be  stamped  out. 

wasteful  negligence. 

In  opening  hives  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  great  amount  of  drone  comb  I  find 
near  the  center  where  brood-rearing  begins 
in  early  spring,  and  where  worker  comb  is 
to  the  last  degree  necessary. 

I  often  find  combs  lying  around  on  the 
ground  and  going  to  waste  that  might  be 
saved  and  made  into  wax.  I  have  often 
thought  it  Avould  be  money  well  spent  to 
send  an  inspector  around  among  beekeep- 
ers to  instruct  them,  even  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  disease.  I  wonder  if  they 
would  take  the  lessons  to  heart,  and  prac- 
tice what  they  were  taught. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  A  BEE- 
RANCH 


BY  SUBSCRIBER 


My  own  experience  in  California  was 
something  after  the  same  style  as  the  ex- 
perience given  on  page  350,  June  1,  so  it 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

The  majority  of  ranchers  in  this  State, 
including  the  beekeepers,  appear  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  their  hired  help  are  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  themselves,  and 
that,  possibly,  may  account  for  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  them  by  their  employers. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  for  help  on 
a  bee-ranch,  not  because  I  knew  any  tiling 
about  bees,  but  simply  that  I  was  out  of 
employment  and  needed  the  money.     I  was 
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to  receive  $30.00  a  month,  and  room  and 
board.  The  room  was  the  veranda.  I  was 
snpplied  with  a  spring  cot  and  blankets. 

As  to  board,  breakfast  consisted  of  badlj' 
cooked  gTeasy  bacon,  diy  bread  with  a 
tong'h  crust,  fiap jacks  cooked  in  an  old 
frying-pan  which  was  as  black  as  charcoal, 
ii]side  and  out  (honej'  supplied  the  place  of 
butter  and  sugar),  canned  milk  liberally 
watered,  and  i^runes.  The  latter  were  put 
on  the  table  in  the  same  pan  in  which  they 
had  been  cooked.  Dinner  consisted  of  fried 
bacon,  boiled  beans,  and  a  kind  of  stew 
composed  of  macaroni,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
and  bacon  grease.  Bacon  and  leftovers  from 
dinner  were  used  for  supper.  I  saw  fresh 
meat  about  half  a  dozen  times  in  three 
months,  and  then  it  was  usually  liver.  When 
the  crew  worked  the  apiaries  away  from 
home,  the  lunch  consisted  of  canned  beans, 
a  cheap  grade  of  sardines,  and  dry  bread. 

The  cook  employed  bj'  this  outfit  was  an 
old  man  past  80,  who  had  been  a  miner  in 
the  early  days.  What  salary  he  received  I 
never  discovered.  I  only  knew  that  he 
never  by  any  chance  cleaned  out  his  kitchen, 
tlie  floor  of  wliicli  bore  the  grease  of  ages. 

As  you  may  readily  imagine,  a  few  daj's 
of  this  kind  of  thing  was  usually  sufficient 
for  most  of  the  help  who  came.  As  an  in- 
ducement to  some  of  the  help  to  stay,  they 
were  offered  a  bonus  of  $5.00  per  month  if 
thej'  stayed  during  the  entire  season.  But 
this  failed  to  hold  most  of  them. 

A  young  fellow  from  Chicago,  after  put- 
ting in  about  four  montlis,  was  cari-j'ing  a 
hive  of  bees,  when  he  stumbled.  The  owner 
happened  to  see  him,  and  shouted,  "  If  you 
had  dropi^ed  that  hive  I  would  have  knock- 
ed your   d d  head  off."     I   asked    the 

young  man  why  he  stood  for  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  he  replied,  "  Oh!  he  wants  me  to 
quit  so  he  won't  have  to  give  me  the  extra 
$.5.00."  Is  this  the  kind  of  treatment  to  be 
expected  on  bee-ranches? 

About  this  time  of  the  year  a  good  manj' 
men  from  the  East  come  to  California  in 
answer  to  advertisements  for  help.  Let  me 
give  them  some  advice.  First,  if  you  can 
get  any  kind  of  labor  by  wliich  you  can  get 
enough  to  live  on.  stay  where  you  are.  I 
honestly  believe  from  personal  observation 
that  there  are  more  able-bodied  men  work- 
ing for  their  board  and  a  small  pittance, 
in  the  State  of  California,  than  in  any  three 
other  States  in  the  Union. 

Second,  liired  help  in  most  ranches  is  re- 
quired for  only  a  few  weeks,  after  which 
the  men  must  hunt  other  work.  They  must 
cany  their  own  bedding.  The  board  is  in- 
ferior, and  so  are  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions. 


There  is  an  old  story  told  of  a  hired  man 
who,  on  asking  the  employer  Avhere  he  was 
to  sleep,  received  the  reply,  "'  I  own  5000 
acres  around  here,  and  you  can  sleep  any- 
where you  like  outside  the  house." 

[We  are  afraid  our  correspondent  is  a 
little  hard  on  the  California  men  as  a  whole. 
We  have  known  students  who  have  been 
treated  most  roj'ally  by  their  employers  in 
the  Golden  State.— Ed.] 
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The  Scholl  Improved  Hive-numbers 


BY  LOUIS   SCHOLL 


Continued  from  page  43. 

course,  the  number  can  be  painted  with  a 
brush,  but  it  can  not  be  done  as  nicely  nor 
as  quickly  as  with  the  rubber  stamps. 

They  are  easily  applied  to  either  end  of 
any  story  at  any  part  of  the  hive  by  simply 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  upper  story 
or  the  rabbet  of  the  hive.  Fitting  snugly, 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  ends  of  tl:e 
frames  nor  with  any  upper  stories  or  su- 
pers i^iled  on,  nor  with  the  covers,  as  those 
sUp  right  over  them.  These  numbers  can 
be  changed  quickly  to  any  other  part  of  the 
same  hive  or  to  any  other  hive. 

They  are  always  securely  in  place,  being 
eith^-  locked  down  by  the  covers  of  the 
hives  or  the  upper  stories  and  supers. 
Hence  they  can  not  be  misplaced  easily  by 
a  strong  wind,  and  are  more  secure  against 
mischievous  depredatore  who  might  be  apt 
to  remove  them  or  exchange  them  on  the 
hives,  and  thus  cause  considerable  trouble. 

They  are  cheap  and  everlasting,  there- 
fore, and  I  am  giving  them  to  beakeepers 
who  desire  a  good  hive-number  as  the 
"  Scholl  improved  number-tags."  You  are 
welcome  to  use  them  if  jon  like  them. 

New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  DOOLITTLE 
AT  BORODINO,  NEW  YORK 


Continued  from  page  44. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  giv- 
en you,  use  partly  finished  sections,  which 
are  generally  quite  numerous  during  the 
middle  of  July,  and  if  you  thin  the  honey 
to  about  the  consistency  of  the  nectar  as 
it  comes  in  from  the  field  when  it  is  given 
t-o  the  bees  you  may  be  quite  certain  of  a 
profitable  outcome.  Lacking  in  any  of  the 
points  given,  any  one  ti-ying  the  experiment 
is  likely  to  conclude  that  his  time  and  honey 
can  be  more  profitably  used  otherwise. 
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WHY  DO  BEES  DISLIKE  BLACK  ? 


Some  Interesting  Data;    Black  Objects  Stung  by 
Bees  because  More  Visible 


BY   JOHN   H.   LOVELL 


In  Gleanings  for  December  1,  1912,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Crane  says  tliat  it  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  that  bees  dislike  black.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes  (and  I  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  matter  dar- 
ing the  past  few  yeai's),  this  would  ajDpear 
to  be  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity of  American  beekeepers.  Now,  why 
should  bees  dislike  black?  They  will  gath- 
er honey  indefinitely  from  a  piece  of  black 
paper  or  from  a  black  dish.  A  part  of  my 
winter  cases  are  painted  black ;  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  that  the  bees 
exhibited  any  antipathy  to  them  on  that  ac- 
count. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  an  animal  wholly 
or  partially  black  approach  the  hives,  and 
(he  evidence  is  most  convincing  that  it  will 
leceive  more  stings  than  if  it  were  entirely 
white.  Of  a  flock  of  twelve  black  chickens 
running  in  the  bee-j'ard,  seven  black  ones 
were  stung  to  death  while  the  five  light  ones 
escaped  (Gleanings,  March  1,  1911,  J. 
Ridley).  A  dog  with  a  black  rump  is  badly 
slung  on  this  part,  while  the  white  portion 
of  his  body  is  comparatively  free  from  at- 
tack (Gleanings,  March  1,  1911,  H.-  C. 
Driver).  As  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crane,  a 
white  horse  may  be  driven  near  the  apiary 
with  less  danger  of  its  being  stung  than  a 
black  one.  Another  correspondent  has  told 
low  a  white  dog  ran  among  the  hives  with- 
out attracting  much  attention,  while  at  the 
?ame  time  a  black  dog  was  furiously  as- 
sailed by  the  bees. 

Many  beekeepers  report  a  similar  ex- 
I'erience  from  wearing  black  clothing.  A 
white  coat  does  not  excite  the  bees  so  much 
rs  a  black  one  (Gleanings,  Marcli  1, 1912). 
Dr.  Miller  gets  more  stings  when  he  wears  a 
dark  suit  than  when  he  wears  a  light  one 
(Gleanings,  Dec.  1,1906).  Mr.  Huber  H. 
Root  had  a  black  felt  hat  "  literally  deco- 
rated with  stings."  On  changing  to  a  gray 
hat  he  did  not  get  a  single  sting.  The 
black  head  of  a  hat-pin  is  reiieatedly  attack- 
ed by  bees.  A  pair  of  black  stockings  sub- 
stituted for  bee-gloves  is  literally  "  peji- 
pered."  The  editor  of  Gleanings  has  re- 
lated that,  while  examining  one  of  the  api- 
aries of  Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend,  he  wore  a 
dark  suit  and  received  more  stings  than  Mr. 
Townsend,  Avho  was  dressed  in  a  white  one. 
Elsewhere  he  has  expressed  the  wisli  to  ha\"e 
the  fiuestion  discussed  further. 

All   beekeepers,    however,    do    not    agree 


that  it  is  the  black  color  which  excites  the 
anger  of  the  bees.  One  observer  suggests 
that  it  is  a  question  of  education.  Editor 
Root  received  more  sting-s  than  Mr.  Town- 
send  because  he  was  a  stranger.  The  bees 
would  have  treated  him  more  kindly  if  he 
had  given  them  a  little  time  to  get  "  edu- 
cated." However  this  may  be  in  the  case 
of  beekeepers,  it  does  not  help  us  any  with 
the  black  and  white  dogs,  or  the  black  ami 
wliite  chickens.  Here  l>oth  were  equally 
strangers.  Another  beekeeper  thinks  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  darkness  as  the  rough- 
ness or  hairiness  which  annoys  the  bees.  To 
this  Dr.  Miller  replies  that  he  has  seen  at 
least  a  dozen  bees  viciously  jabbing  at  the 
smooth  glass  head  of  a  black  hat-pin,  fol- 
lowing it  for  half  a  day. 

The  Irish  Bee  Journal,  according  to  Dr. 
Miller,  hinted  that  had  he  put  on  a  clean 
shirt  he  would  have  had  fewer  stings;  that 
is,  it  was  the  odor  and  not  the  color  whicli 
offended  the  bees.  As  would  be  expected, 
the  doctor  replied  that  the  shirt  was  newly 
put  on,  and  was  void  of  offense  in  the  par- 
ticular mentioned.  Dr.  Miller's  photograph, 
indeed,  effectually  refutes  such  an  imputa- 
tion. The  above-mentioned  editor  seems 
rather  to  scout  the  accepted  opinion,  and 
says  that  he  has  worn  a  black  felt  hat  and 
didn't  get  any  sting-s.  St.  Patrick,  so  it  is 
authoritatively  reported,  formerly'  drove  all 
the  snakes  in  Ireland  into  the  sea.  Possibly 
the  good  saint,  while  he  was  about  it,  blunt- 
ed the  stings  of  their  bees  a  little.  How- 
ever it  may  be  in  green  Erin,  bees  in  Amer- 
ica certainly  sting  black  objects,  if  endowed 
with  life,  more  freely  than  they  do  white. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the 
Ijsychology  of  colors  in  an  endeavor  to  as- 
certain if  one  color  ever  irritates  more  than 
another.  A  bright-red  garment,  as  many 
know  from  experience,  will  greatly  enrage 
the  turkey-gobbler  or  a  bull.  Boys  some- 
times use  pieces  of  red  cloth  as  a  lure  to 
catch  frogs.  Physicians  state  that  children 
wearing  bright-red  clothing  and  people  li\  - 
ing  in  bright  red-rooms  are  often  very  nerv- 
ous and  irritable.  These  symptoms  disaj)- 
pear  when  another  color  is  substituted. 
There  are  persons  who  can  not  bear  to  look 
at  red.  The  case  of  an  officer  is  cited  who 
was  made  giddy  by  red. 

There  is  a  word  for  red  in  every  language, 
but  not  always  one  for  blue.  Savages  use 
red  pigments  in  painting  their  bodies  more 
than  any  other  hue.  Red  is  claimed  to  exert 
more  motor  power  on  the  eye  than  blue. 
Soldiers  are  no  longer  di*essed  in  scarlet. 
Persons  suffering  from  melancholia  are 
benefited  by  looking  at  red ;  but  insane  pa- 
tients mav  be  rendered  uncontrollable.     A 
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man  will  become  intoxicated  more  quickly 
in  a  room  painted  red  than  in  one  which  is 
blue. 

Smallpox  patients  escape  pitting  if  they 
are  placed  in  rooms  with  red  glass.  Under 
the  advocacy  of  Dr.  Finsen,  red-light  treat- 
ment has  been  widely  extended.  There  can 
not  be  any  doubt  that  red  waves  of  light 
tend  to  excite  the  nen'ous  sj-stem.  The 
ether  waves  which  give  rise  to  the  sensation 
of  red  are  longer  than  those  of  any  other 
color.  Accordingly  we  should  expect  that 
the  color  with  the  shortest  waves,  as  violet, 
would  produce  the  opposite  effect,  or  be 
very  depressing.  This  is  the  fact ;  and  those 
who  live  in  dark-blue  or  violet-colored  rooms 
are  apt  to  be  low-spirited.  It  is  said  that 
state  prisoners  in  Russia  are  sometimes 
confined  in  rooms  with  the  walls  painted  a 
deep  violet,  with  the  result  that  the  mind 
in  time  becomes  enfeebled  and  helpless. 
Red  in  moderation  is  a  warm  stimulating 
color;  but  in  excess  it  becomes  an  irritant. 

If  black  were  a  color  we  should  conclude 
that  the  waves  of  light  from  it  irritated  the 
bees.  But  black  is  not  a  color.  An  object 
is  black  because  all  the  rays  of  light  are 
absorbed;  it  is  white  because  they  are  all 
reflected.  Now.  we  do  not  see  how  black 
can  irritate  the  bees  when  it  does  not,  like 
red,  give  oft'  any  rays  of  light  to  affect 
them.  The  physical  cause,  waves  of  ether, 
is  absent.  So  far,  then,  as  finding  out  why 
bees  sting  a  black  animal  more  than  they 
do  a  white  one,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
better  off  than  when  we  started;  but  we 
have  narrowed  the  problem. 

Are,  then,  bees  angered  by  black? 

We  think  not. 

Is  there  no  other  explanation  of  their 
apparent  dislike  for  black? 

Some  time  ago,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was 
suggested  in  Gleanings  that  perhaps  the 
true  explanation  is  that  bees  see  a  black 
object  more  quickly  than  they  do  a  white 
one.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  correct.  Un- 
doubtedly in  the  glaring  white  light  of  a 
d*y  in  midsummer  a  black  object  is  m.ore 
rapidly  seen  than  one  which  is  white. 

In  the  polar  regions  all  forms  of  animal 
life,  whether  mammals  or  birds,  in  the  win- 
ter season  become  white  like  the  snow.  In 
contrast  with  the  vast  expanse  of  white 
landscape  a  black  object  would  be  very 
conspicuous.  A  black  coat  is  equivalent  to 
a  death  sentence.  A  bee  hastening  out  from 
the  darkness  of  the  hive  would  more  readily 
see  a  black  object  than  one  which,  like 
white,  is  less  visible  in  the  intense  light. 
Like  white,  a  mirror  reflects  the  larger  part 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  and  if  one  could  be 
corstrueted  which  would  reflect  them  all  it 


would  be  invisible.  Failure  to  detect  the 
presence  of  a  mirror  has,  indeed,  been  the 
cause  of  many  mistakes. 

Again,  a  black  surface  in  bright  sunshine 
is  several  degrees  warmer  than  a  white 
surface.  This  additional  heat  may  also 
exert  some  influence  in  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  bees,  though  this  is  doubtful. 
As  bees  pass  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  the  darkness  of  the  hive,  it  would 
certainly  seem  improbable  that  blackness 
per  se  would  annoy  them. 

The  disposition  of  the  bees  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  handled  are  likewise  fac- 
tors wliich  must  be  considered.  Nor  in  em- 
phasizing the  supposed  dislike  of  bees  to 
black  must  it  be  forgotten  that  they  very 
readily  sting  white  objects.  The  case  was 
mentioned  of  a  beekeeper  who  used  a  pair 
of  black  stockings  instead  of  gloves,  with 
the  result  that  they  were  stung  very  badly. 
I  always  wear  white  gloves,  but  at  times  the 
bees  attack  them  very  fiercely  and  in  great 
numbers.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  supposition 
that  bees  see  a  black  object  more  readily 
than  they  do  a  white  one  seems  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  why  at  times 
they  sting  the  former  more  freely  than  they 
do  the  latter. 

It  follows  that  one  of  the  principles  of 
apiculture  is :  Let  every  beekeeper  dress  in 
white. 

Waldoboro,  Maine. 


CARNIOLANS  AHEAD  OF  ITALIANS  IN  MANY 
RESPECTS 


Their  Tendency  to  Swarm  Excessively  Overcome 
Easily 


BY  E.   F.  ATWATER 


In  this  locality  we  have  never  had  black 
bees  unless  rarely  from  a  mismated  Cjueen 
sent  here  by  some  breeder  in  the  East  or 
South.  With  this  condition,  and  for  many 
years  with  nothing  but  Italian  bees,  we  are 
prepared  to  say  that  the  idea  so  often  ad- 
vanced that  Italians  will,  when  left  to 
themselves,  degenerate  to  blacks,  or  ap- 
proximate that  type,  is  a  myth,  pure  and 
simple.  The  existence  of  this  long-time 
myth,  false  as  it  is,  has  been  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  in  most  localities  the  bees,  of 
more  or  less  black  blood,  in  woods  or  rocks 
or  box-hive  apiary,  will  rear  a  vast  number 
of  drones  compared  to  the  few  that  are 
usually  allowed  in  an  up-to-date  apiary. 

Excellent  as  are  the  Italian  bees,  they  are 
not  superior  in  all  respects  for  all  localities. 
For  several  years  we  have  been  slowly  and 
rather  cautiously  adding  a  little  Carniolan 
stock.  We  know  that  the  Carniolans  (not 
necessarily  pure  Carniolans),  rightly  man- 
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aged,  will  average  to  bring  a  larger  force 
to  any  flow  than  any  strain  of  Italians. 

Unlike  Mr.  Holtermann,  p.  10,  Jan.  1, 
1912,  we  have  had  excellent  success  with 
these  bees  when  using  the  eight-frame  hive; 
but  we  add  one  or  two  stories  to  accommo- 
date them  before  the  How,  or  else  we  draw 
from  the  Carniolans  to  build  up  the  Ital- 
ians. However,  we  are  working  more  to- 
ward a  large  hive,  using  ten-frame  size 
largely,  and  have  no  doubt  that  in  many 
ways  the  twelve-frame  may  be  better. 

BAXATS    A     FAILURE    FOR    COMB-HONEY     PRO- 
DUCTION. 

Three  years  ago  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
near-by  beekeeper  for  the  Banats  led  the 
writer  to  try  130  c|ueens  of  this  stock,  as 
they  were  very  highly  recommended  by 
se\eral.  They  were  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  uniform  lots  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  they  arrived  in  splendid  condition  aft- 
er their  long  journey.  They  were  nearly 
all  successfully  introduced.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  mistakes  in  my  ex- 
perience. The  much-praised  non-swarming 
comb-honey  Banats  will  build  up  to  great 
strength  in  the  spring  (much  like  the  Car- 
niolans), swarm  as  much  as  any  bees,  and 
wlien  a  good  flow  .  comes  they  crowd  the 
brood-nests  (if  comb  honey  is  produced)  so 
that  they  are  scarcely  numerous  enough  to 
work  one  super  when  the  second  flow  ar- 
rives. They  winter  well,  but  their  product 
will  run  at  least  one  super  per  colony  less 
than  any  bees  that  I  have  ever  owned. 
Only  one  Banat  colony  of  all  that  I  have 
owned  has  made  100  sections  of  comb  hon- 
ey, while  many  Italians,  in  the  same  season, 
far  exceed  this  amount.  This  inferiority 
is  not  so  apparent  if  extracted  honey  is  the 
liroduct;  but  naturally  the  Banats  are  being 
weeded  out  of  our  apiaries,  while  the  Car- 
niolans are  being  used  in  increasing  num- 
bers. 

We  usually  buy  and  breed  some  of  the 
best  Italians  eveiy  year,  having,  one  sea- 
:Son,  30  Italians  from  a  famous  breeder 
that  gave  us  at  least  one  dollar  per  colony 
more  than  the  average  from  the  remainder 
of  the  yard. 

Since  but  few  breeders  can  supply  purely 
mated  Carniolan  queens,  we  sometimes  buy 
many  of  them  mated  to  Italian  drones,  as 
that  strain  is  better  than  a  lot  of  uncertain 
black  and  hybrid  bees.  Then  we  have  an 
imported  breeder  to  use  when  we  have  time 
to  rear  some  of  our  own  queens. 

We  have  occasionally  had  a  few  Carnio- 
lan colonies  that  would  fill  two  supers  be- 
fore any  Italian  colony  would  fill  one,  and 
their  white  cappings  and  hardiness  are  val- 
ued while  their  prolificness  is  a  decided 
help  in  liandling  disease.     If  it  is  true  that 


the  Italians  are  so  superior  to  the  Carnio- 
lans in  handling  disease,  how  is  it  that  the 
late  Capt.  J.  E.  Hetherington,  with  his 
thousands  of  colonies,  was,  before  his  death, 
introducing  hundreds  of  Carniolan  queens 
into  both  the  Virginia  and  New  York  api- 
aries, in  the  latter  yards  finding  them  a 
great  aid  in  combating  disease"? 

If  they  are  such  great  swarmers,  how  is 
it  that  Capt.  Hetherington  could  handle 
them  to  advantage  in  liis  many  yards? 

If,  as  claimed  for  them,  they  are  likely 
to  convert  their  surplus  into  brood,  how  is 
it  that  our  helpers  find  our  Taylor  yard, 
mostly  Italian  blood,  very  light  for  winter, 
while  in  the  Highland  yard,  three  miles 
south,  with  Carniolan  stock,  the  hives  are 
packed  with  stores"? 

If  they  are  such  great  swarmers,  how  is 
it  that  a  row  of  20  of  them  in  the  home 
yard,  with  but  little  care,  made  over  100 
lbs.  per  colony,  and  cast  only  two  swarms, 
while  the  entire  yard  averaged  but  63  lbs., 
there  being  but  little  Carniolan  blood  in  the 
other  colonies? 

The  beekeeper  who  can  not  adapt  his 
manipulations  to  the  racial  characteristics 
of  the  Carniolans  had  better  continue  with 
the  Italians.  But  for  those  who  will  so 
adapt  their  methods,  the  Carniolan  race 
offers  some  marked  advantages  in  some 
localities. 

Meridian,  Ida. 

Preventing  Granulation  in  Comb  Honey 

In  looking  over  a  copy  of  Gleanings  for  May  15, 
1909,  page  305,  I  notice  an  article  on  candied  comb 
honey,  by  Frank  Raiichfuss.  In  the  footnote  to  the 
article  you  speak  of  experiments  you  were  at  that 
time  conducting  in  trying  to  liquefy  candied  comb 
honey  without  spoiling  the  sections  in  any  way.  You 
say  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  keeping  a  steady  tem- 
perature. This  subject  has  interested  me  for  some 
time  past.  If  you  will  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  experiment  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

Forest  Park,   III.,   Dec.  16.  J.  W.  Allers. 

[  We  finally  abandoned  all  attempts  to  keep  comb 
honey  liquid  by  very  high  heat.  We  do,  however, 
store  our  comb  honey  in  a  room,  the  temperature  of 
which  rarely  goes  below  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  we  aim  not  to  let  it  go  above  ninety.  A  rapidly 
changing  temperature  from  cold  to  hot,  and  vtce 
versa,  is  conducive  to  granulation.  We  have  actu- 
ally reduced  granulation  by  keeping  the  honey 
around  103  degrees  Fahrenheit;  but  the  expense  of 
the  undertaking  is  far  greater  than  the  advantages 
warrant.  Besides  this,  there  is  very  great  danger  of 
the  honey  melting  down  suddenly  so  that  large  quan- 
tities are  lost  outright.  Some  combs  will  stand  a 
higher  temperature  without  sagging  down  than 
others,  and  some  honey  requires  a  higher  tempera- 
ture to  be  reduced,  so  that,  take  it  all  in  all,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  is  to  sell 
comb  honey  before  it  granulates,  and  not  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  expensive  experiments  after  granulation 
has    actually    begun. 

By  a  little  effort  granulated  comb  honey  can  be 
sold.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it  so  far  as  taste 
is  concerned,  although  if  sold  indiscriminately  to 
those  who  do  not  know  what  it  is,  it  is  likely  to  cause 
suspicion  of  adulteration,  the  average  person  think- 
ing that  it  has  "gone  back  to  sugar." — Ed.] 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


Making  Increase  and  Honey  at  the  Same  Time; 

Feeding  Candied  Honey  as  a  Winter  Food; 

Camiolans  Excessive  Swarmers 

I  have  20  stands  of  liees  (Italians),  and  want  to 
build  up  to  at  least  100  the  coming  season,  at  the 
same  time  getting  what  honey  I  can.  I  have  planned 
to  set  aside  a  few  hives  to  work  for  increase,  divid- 
ing as  soon  as  I  safely  can  in  the  spring,  and  by  so 
doing  leave  half  or  more  of  my  bees  to  harvest  un- 
disturbed  what   honey    they    can. 

From  the  time  the  first  willows  start  in  April  until 
the  last  of  the  sweet  clover  and  goldenrod  is  killed 
by  the  frost  in  October  we  have  no  time  when  pollen 
and  nectar  can  not  be  found  if  the  bees  can  fly. 

I  have  some  175  lbs.  of  thick  honey,  candied,  that 
I  am  holding  for  stimulative  feeding,  but  have  had 
no  experience;  in  fact,  the  past  is  my  first  season's 
work  with  bees.  I  was  fairly  successful  in  building 
up  by  separating  into  two-frame  nuclei,  and  either 
providing  a  queen-cell  or  eggs  and  larvae.  I  am 
using  Danzenbaker  ten-frame  hives,  but  shall  change 
to  the  double-walled  of  the  same  dimensions. 

Can  you  give  me  any  hints  that  will  steer  me  clear 
of  the  pitfalls  I  am  apt,  as  an  amateur,  to  fall  into  ? 

Are  you  still  of  the  same  opinion  regarding  the 
Carniolans,  as  when  the  1908  edition  of  the  ABC 
book   was   published? 

I  don't  enjoy  the  "  glue  "  left  on  the  frames  in 
the  fall,  nor  do  I  want  to  fight  swarming  all  of  the 
time.  The  last  is  all  that  keeps  me  from  trying  the 
Carniolans,    and   doing   away   with   the   Italians. 

Ironside.    Ore.,    Dec.    15.         A.    W.    Axthoxv. 

[Your  plan  of  dividing  your  colonies  by  running 
one  portion  for  honey  and  the  other  for  increase  is 
correct.  It  is  usually  a  mistake  to  try  to  secure  in- 
crease and  honey  both  from  the  samie  set  of  colonies, 
although  there  are  some  seasons  when  a  heavy  flow 
of  honey  will  enable  the  apiarist  to  secure  both  in- 
crease   and    honey. 

For  the  best  methods  of  increase  we  would  refer 
you  to  the  subject  of  "  Increase  "  in  our  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  The  Alexander  plan  has 
much   to    commend   it. 

Your  locality  is  exceptionally  favorable,  for  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  bees  'will  be  able  to  secure  some- 
thing, either  pollen  or  honey,  whenever  they  can  fly. 

Your  candied  honey  can  be  given  to  the  bees  di- 
rect, providing  it  is  not  dry  and  hard.  In  fact, 
feed  in  that  form  is  an  excellent  thing  to  give  to 
bees  either  in  the  North  or  South.  In  your  climate 
there  is  danger  that  your  candied  honey  wiU  "  run  " 
and  daub  the  bees.  We  would  advise  putting  it  in 
wooden  butter-dishes  or  on  paper  pie-plates,  so  that 
in  case  it  becomes  mushy  the  receptacle  will  hold  it 
until  the  bees  can  take   care  of  it. 

In  a  general  way  we  are  not  able  to  give  you 
hints  as  to  how  to  avoid  pitfalls:  but  if  you  are  a 
beginner  we  would  suggest  that  you  read  "  Spring 
Management,"  "  Robbing,"  and  "  Feeding,"  in  our 
A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 

Our  opinion  concerning  Carniolans  has  not  chang- 
ed since  the  1908  edition  of  our  ABC  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture  was  put  out:  and  while  the  edition 
of  1913  contains  new  matter  and  fuller  details  as 
to  their  undesirable  as  well  as  their  desirable  traits 
in  the  line  first  mentioned,  we  can  not  make  the 
emphasis  too  strong  that  Carniolans  are  the  most 
inveterate  swarmers  of  any  strains  of  bees  we  have 
ever  tried.  Last  year  our  sixty  or  seventy  colonies 
of  Carniolans  at  our  waterworks  yard  gave  us  more 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  swarming,  twice  over,  than 
our  five  other  yards  of  Italians  combined.  Ordinary 
methods  of  swarm  control  will  not  work  with  Carni- 
olans. For  the  production  of  comb  honey  they  would 
be  very  undesirable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
ordinary    methods    of    comb-honey    production    would 


cause  them  to  swarm  excessively;  but  in  the  hands 
of  some  experts  Carniolans  are  excellent  for  the 
production  of  extracted  honey.  We  would,  however, 
advise  the  average  beekeeper  to  try  a  few  of  them 
in  a  yard  by  themselves  before  he  invests  in  them 
largely.  We  should  much  prefer  the  leather-colored 
Italians  for  all  purposes,  to  either  Carniolans  or 
Caucasians.  The  latter  are  about  as  bad  for  swarm- 
ing as  the  Carniolans.  In  these  days  of  out-apiaries 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  strain  of  bees  that  will 
swarm  as  little  as  possible.  The  ordinary  leather- 
colored  Italians  will  give  as  little  trouble  in  this  re- 
spect  as   any. 

The  bee-glue  deposited  by  the  Italians  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  amount  deposited  by  the  Cauca- 
sians. The  Carniolans  are  only  a  little  better  than 
good  Italians  in  the  amount  of  bee-glue  they  use. — 
Ed.]  

Ideas  for  Up-to-date  Honey-house  Wanted 

I  started  five  years  ago  with  a  few  stands  of  bees 
as  a  side  line  to  ranching,  and  they  have  increased 
until  now  they  take  up  practically  all  my  time  dur- 
ing  the    summer. 

The  expansion  of  the  business  makes  it  necessary 
to  build  a  new  honey-house  in  which  I  desire  to  put 
all  up-to-date  equipment  for  both  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey. 

I  should  like  to  have,  through  the  medium  of 
Gleanings,  plans  for  building,  location  of  doors 
and  windows,  and  placing  of  equipment  for  conven- 
ience of  work  and  economy  of  floor  space.  I  can 
obtain  water  power  from  a  nearby  irrigation  ditch 
to  run  saw,  extractor,  and  other  machinerj-,  and 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  experienced  persons 
as  to   some   manner  of   installing. 

Cedaredge,   Colo.  Gale   H.   Patterson. 

[There  have  been  other  inquiries  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who 
have   had   experience. — Ed.] 


Outdoor  Feeding  for  Supplying  Winter  Stores 

This  fall  I  began  looking  over  my  colonies  early 
in  October,  and  found  a  number  of  colonies  that 
had  not   over   a   pound  in   the  hive. 

I  took  a  burlap  sack  that  was  woven  tight,  and 
made  it  about  the  size  of  a  stove-pipe,  and  about  30 
inches  long.  Then  I  made  some  half-and-half  syrup, 
and  when  it  got  cool  I  poured  it  into  this  sack  and 
hung  it  out  in  a  tree  about  ten  rods  from  the  api- 
ary. Then  I  put  a  dish  under  to  catch  the  drip.  In 
this   way  the  weak   ones  could   get   their   share. 

Swartz  Creek,   Mich.  Charles  Burton. 

[While  the  bees  of  weak  colonies  get  some  of  the 
syrup  when  outdoor  feeding  is  practiced,  they  do 
not  get  as  much  in  proportion.  For  this  reason  the 
safest  plan  is  to  feed  each  colony  individually,  to 
an  extent  depending  upon  the  needs  of  each. — Ed.] 


How  Many  Hives  Needed  to  Provide  for  Increase? 

Last  year  I  started  an  apiary  in  June  with  15 
three-frame  nuclei  of  pure  Italians.  The  bees  built 
up  strong  by  fall  without  help,  and  made  about  300 
pounds  of  surplus  honey.  I  wintered  them  in  an 
ideal  bee-cellar,  under  my  residence,  with  no  loss. 
They  came  out  strong  last  spring.  They  increased 
to  36  good  strong  colonies,  and  produced  for  me 
2000  lbs.  of  surplus  comb  honey  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions. Last  year  was  a  very  poor  one  for  honey  in 
this  locality,  but  the  season  was  very  good  this  year. 

I  put  my  bees  out  on  summer  stands  last  spring 
on  April  8.  I  put  them  in  last  fall,  Dec.  19.  This 
fall  I  put  them  in  Dec.  8.  My  hives  will  weigh  from 
70  to  90  pounds  now.  They  are  all  ten-frame  dove- 
tailed hives. 
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From  the  time  I  set  the  bees  out  last  spring  uutil 
about  Now  1  we  had  almost  a  steady  flow  of  some 
kind.  I  was  not  troubled  at  all  by  robbers.  I  had 
four  swarms  about  Sept.  1.  All  made  good.  How 
many  hives   should   I  purchase  next  year  normally  ? 

Lewistown,  111.,  Dec.  12.  Calvin  Browx. 

[The  number  of  new  hives  you  will  need  depends 
largely  on  your  management.  If  you  intend  to  do 
all  you  can  to  keep  down  increase  you  would  not 
need  many  new  hives — perhaps  ten  would  be  suf- 
ficient. But  if  you  permit  natural  swarming,  or  if 
you  follow  artificial  methods  of  making  increase, 
you   may   need  as  many   as  thirty  or  forty. — Ed.  ] 


Mixing  of  Bees  in  a  House  Apiary 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller: — I  have  built  for  little  chickens 
a  brooder-house  100  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide.  I  wish 
to  use  the  floor  for  the  little  chicks,  and  a  shelf  18 
inches  above  the  floor  to  set  the  hives  on,  facing 
the  outside,  with  an  alighting-board  running  the 
full  length  of  the  building.  Some  distance  above 
the  hives  is  a  door  18  inches  wide  and  the  length 
of  the  building,  to  raise  up  in  summer  time.  Do 
you  think  the  bees  would  have  any  trouble  in  find- 
ing their  proper  entrances,  or  would  give  any  trouble 
inside  the  building  i 

I  thought  this  a  good  plan  for  protection  of  hives 
in   all  weather,   and  chicks  on  floor  space  below. 

T  have  noticed  that  some  say  the  building  must 
be   painted  different   colors  on  the   outside. 

Lafayette,   Ind.,  Dec.  15.       Wm.  H.  Robixsox. 

[As  the  entrances  are  well  lighted  there  should 
be  no  trouble  about  the  bees  finding  them.  Yet  with 
entrances  so  close  together,  and  all  alike,  there  will 
be  some  mixing.  Different  colors  painted  over  en- 
trances will  do  some  good,  but  I  suspect  that  bees 
pay  even  more  attention  to  form  than  to  color. 
Some  advise  different  form  as  well  as  different  color 
over  entrances,  as  a  circle  over  one,  over  others  a 
triangle,  square,  etc.  Still  better,  have  trees,  or  even 
posts,  to  help  locate  entrances.  One  or  mo^re  trees 
within  five  feet  of  the  building  will  help  much, 
even  if  the  trees  are  small.  Instead  of  having  the 
alighting-board  continuous,  you  had  better  liave  a 
separate  one  for  each  hive.  There  should  be  no 
chance  for  bees  to  get  into  the  building  near  en- 
trances from  outside,  unless  the  building  be  so  freely 
open  that  no  bees  would  be  imprisoned. — C.  C. 
Miller.  1 


Small  Introducing-cage  did  Not  Work  Well 

I  have  used  a  queen-cage  with  the  block  on  one 
side,  described  by  A.  V.  Small,  page  762,  Dec.  1, 
but  it  did  not  work  well  for  me.  The  queen  would 
stay  in  the  cage  for  a  week  after  the  candy  was 
eaten,  rather  than  crawl  out  through  a  hole  %  inch 
in  diameter  and  one  inch  long. 

I  find  that  it  works  better  to  press  the  cage  into 
the  comb  about  Vs  inch,  and  place  in  it  five  or  six 
bees  just  hatched  from  the  colony  to  which  I  wish  to 
introduce  the  queen,  together  with  the  queen.  I  tie 
a  wire  around  the  frame  to  keep  it  from  pulling  off. 
I  place  tne  frame  at  one  side  of  the  liive,  and  after 
four  or  five  days  remove  it  without  using  smoke. 
If  the  queen  is  out  I  remove  the  cage,  replace  the 
frame,  and  do  not  disturb  it  for  ten  days  or  more. 
"a.  L.  C. 

The   Carbolic  Acid  Solution  Should  Not   be  too 
Weak 

On  page  761,  Dec.  1,  E.  D.  Townsend  says,  "We 
use  a  one-to-one-thousand  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  or  carbolic  acid."  The  corrosive-sublimate 
solution  is  of  the  proper  strength,  and  will  work  all 
right,  but  must  not  be  made  or  used  in  a  metal 
vessel.  A  solution  of  carbolic  acid  of  1  to  1000  is 
not  strong  enough  to  be  of  any  use  for  killing  spores. 
When  used  in  place  of  a   1-to-lOOO  solution  of  cor- 


rosive sublimate,  a  carbolic-acid  solution  should  not 
be  less  than  1  to  20,  and  should  always  be  made 
by  pouring  boiling  water  into  a  vessel  in  which  the 
proper   quantity   of   acid  has   first   been  placed. 

THE    COFFEE    A     SUGAR. 

On  page  771,  regarding  "'  A  "  sugars,  before  the 
introduction  of  granulated  sugar  in  this  section  of 
the  country  we  had  what  was  called  "  Standard  " 
or  "  Straight  A  "  sugar.  This  has  been  displaced 
by  granulated  sugar.  We  also  had  "Coffee  A" 
which  was  of  a  light  yellow  color,  and  fits  the  de- 
scription given  by  Mr.  Miller  of  the  "  Coffee  A  "  of 
to-day,  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  granulated  sugar,  many  merchants 
would  substitute  what  were  known  as  "  Off  A's  " 
for  "Standard  A"  sugar;  the  "Off  A's,"  as  the 
name  implies,  were  a  little  off  in  color,  and  moister 
Ihan  the   "  Standard." 

Scrauton,    Pa.,    Dec.   9.      "  L.   F.   HlORNS. 


How  to  Recognize  Honey-dew 

How  can  I  recognize  honey -dew  when  examining 
for   winter  stores? 

St.   Paul,   Minn.,   Dec.  9.  J.   Peters. 

[It  is  rather  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  recognize 
lioney-dew,  especially  when  there  is  but  little  of  it  in 
projiortion  to  the  amount  of  lioney  in  the  comb.  In 
fact,  it  is  often  difficult  for  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence to  be  able  to  say  definitely  whether  there  is. 
hojiey-dew  in  the  combs.  A  chemical  analysis  reveals 
honey-dew,  of  course,  but  this  is  out  of  the  question 
ordinarily. 

By  Iiolding  the  comb  up  to  the  light,  one  can  often 
detect  honey-dew  by  the  muddy  dark  color.  Pure 
lioney  which  is  dark  in  color,  unless  it  is  beginning 
to  granulate,  is  generally  clear,  though  dark;  while 
lioney-dew,  if  there  is  very  much  of  it  at  least,  has 
a   dirty   smoky  color. 

The  taste  is  different  from  that  of  any  kind  of 
honey,  as  it  is  rank  and  disagreeable;  and  if  the 
contents  of  the  comb  are  nearly  all  honey-dew,  the 
fiavor    is    often    quite    bitter. — Ed.] 


Cause  of  Fermentation  of  Jamaican  Honey  Late  in 
Season 

In  .lamaica.  lionev  ferments  in  the  comb  as  well 
as  ill  the  extracted  form :  lut  this  happens  only  to 
honey  gathered  after  the  month  of  May.  In  June 
and  .July,  fruit  commences  to  ripen  in  great  quan- 
tities, especially  the  mangoes,  and  it  is  the  juices  of 
the  fruit  which  the  bees  gather,  and  with  which  they 
adulterate    the    honey,    that    cause    the    fermentation. 

BEES      GATHER      POLLEX      WHETHER      THEV      HAVE      A 
QUEEX   OR    XOT. 

The  fact  that  the  bees  are  carrying  in  pollen  is  no 
proof  that  the  colony  has  a  queen.  The  above  re- 
minds me  of  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  summers  who 
visited  my  apiary,  and  who  professed  to  know  a 
lot  about  bees.  On  seeing  a  bee  enter  its  hive  with 
a  load  of  pollen,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh!  I  am  sure  that 
colony  has  a  queen."  "Why  are  you  so  sure  ?"  I  asked 
him.  Then  he  began  to  explain  that,  if  there  was 
no  queen  in  the  hive,  there  would  be  no  young  larv;e 
to  feed ;  hence  the  bees  would  not  gather  pollen. 
Becoming  somewhat  interested  in  the  lad  I  asked 
him  to  see  whether  the  colony  really  had  a  queen. 
I  now  discovered  that  all  the  youth  knew  about  bees 
was  the  difference  between  a  cross  colony  and  a 
gentle  one.  He  must  have  read  about  pollen  in  some 
ancient  bee-book. 

F.   A.   Hooper. 

Four    Paths.    Clarendon,    Jamaica,    B.    W.    I. 


Meeting  of  New  Jersey  Beekeepers 

We  were  obliged  to  change  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing to  Dec.  20,  but  we  had  a  large  and  successful 
meeting,  fifty  being  present.  There  was  a  fair  show 
of    honey,    considering    it    was    the   first    attempt    at 
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a  venture  of  this  kind  for  this  Association.  There 
were  four  entries  of  extracted  honey,  three  of  comb, 
and  two  of  old  beebooks.  Harold  Hornor,  of  Phila- 
delphia,   did  the  judging. 

For  the  best  display  of  old  books,  the  award  was 
given  to  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Cook,  of  Essex  Fells,  N.  J., 
who  had  one  of  Quinby's  first  edition  as  well  as  an 
old  one  by   Miner,   and  a  Beekeepers'  Journal. 

For  the  best  honey  in  4:'^A  is.  4,V4:  plain  sections, 
W.  B.  McNamee  secured  the  reward;  and  for  the 
best  in  4  X  5  plain  sections,  E.  G.  Carr  was  the  win- 
ner.   There  were  no  beeway  sections  shown. 

New  Egypt,  N.  J.,  Dec.  21.       E.  G.  Carr,  Sec. 


Trading  a  Skunk  for  a  Colony  of  Bees 

In  December,  1901,  I  got  my  first  stand  of  bees. 
We  were  cutting  wood,  and  caught  a  civet  cat  (small 
skunk).  On  the  way  home  we  passed  the  house  of  a 
trapper,  and  he  wanted  the  civet  and  tried  to  buy  it. 
As  he  had  no  money  I  asked  him  how  he  would 
trade  a  colony  of  bees  for  it.  He  asked  me  a  dollar 
to  boot,  so  I  gave  it.  I  tied  them  on  the  back  of 
the  buggy   and  took  them  home. 

The  rest  of  the  folks  all  laughed  at  me;  but  I 
had  always  wanted  bees,  and  was  going  to  see  what 
I  could  do  with  them.  I  had  an  old  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture  that  my  grandfather  gave  me.  I  bought  two 
Danzenbaker  hives.  I  let  the  bees  swarm  once,  and 
then  transferred  them.  I  used  no  veil  nor  smoker, 
and  didn't  get  stung;  but  I  soon  learned  better  in 
trying  to  hive  a  wild  swarm.  It  was  on  the  corner 
of  a  neighbor's  house,  and  was  trying  to  go  into  a 
knothole  where  there  were  some  bees.  I  got  my 
hive  fixed  on  the  ladder,  and  took  a  weed  to  brush 
them  off.  I  got  about  25  stings,  but  I  secured  the 
bees. 

I  have  tried  about  all  of  the  different  sizes  of 
hives ;  and  the  best  for  a  beginner  in  this  State  is 
the  ten-frame  dovetailed.  No  beginner  shoiild  use 
any  smaller,  and  I  think  all  manufacturers  should 
have  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  their  catalog.  I  have 
the  Danzenbaker ;  and  while  it  is  excellent  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  honey  in  the  super,  I  always 
liave  to  feed  or  put  on  a  super  of  shallow  frames 
for  winter.  I  always  get  my  biggest  colonies  and 
the   most   honey    from   the    ten-frame    hives. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  that 
most  beginners  make  is  in  not  haviiig  a  good  strain 
of  bees.  I  always  get  from  30  to  50  lbs.  more 
honey  from  my  pure  Italian  bees  than  from  the 
common  bees.  The  best  queen  that  I  ever  had  lived 
three  years,  and  her  colony  always  ran  100  lbs. 
ahead  of  the  rest.  They  swarmed  once  in  that  time. 
I  have  always  found  it  easy  to  keep  down  swarming. 

There  are  but  few  people  who  will  make  good 
in  the  bee  business,  as  most  of  them  do  not  under- 
.stand  bees,  and  will  wonder  why  they  don't  do  bet- 
ter. 

T  gained  some  valuable  information  in  helping  to 
move  an  apiary  of  40  or  50  colonies,  all  kinds  of 
liives,  and  in  all  conditions.  Most  of  them  had  not  been 
opened  for  years.  Part  of  them  had  combs  and  hon- 
ey on  the  outside.  Some  were  rotted  out.  It  took 
four  of  us  the  greater  part  of  a  day  and  all  night 
to  get  them   nailed  up. 

Blaine,  Kan.,  Dec.  11.  W.  V.  Pittenger. 


Mating  of  Queens 

One  thing  does  not  seem  clear  to  me  in  regard 
to  queen-mating  and  queens  clipped  to  prevent 
swarming.  You  say  they  mate  only  on  the  wing. 
Well,  what  is  a  queen  worth  with  one  wing  off? 
They  come  out  and  flutter  around  on  the  ground 
alone. 

In  the  Jan.  1st  issue  for  1912  some  one  wanted 
to  enlighten  beginners  by  asking  questions  and  an- 
swering  them   himself.     In   his   description  he   makes, 


out  that  the  worker  bee  is  only  a  stunted  female. 
I  didn't  suppose  the  Creator  made  any  stunts. 

Greenleaf,  Idaho,  Dec.   19.       B.  H.  Vantress. 

[  Queens  very  rarely  meet  a  drone  more  than  once, 
and  this  mating  takes  place  within  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  queen  has  hatched  from  the  cell. 
If  a  beekeeper  should  clip  a  virgin  queen,  that 
queen  would,  of  course,  become  a  drone-layer.  The 
idea  is  to  clip  the  queen  after  she  begins  laying 
worker  eggs,  and  then  she  will  continue  to  lay  fer- 
tile eggs,  even  though  she  never  meets  a  di'one 
again,  for  from  two  to  three,  four,  and  sometimes 
five  years  more.  There  are  records  of  clipped  queens 
that  have  been  profitable  fos  six  years. 

It  is  true  that  the  worker  bees  are  undeveloped 
females,  really  stunted  in  their  growth  by  coarser 
food  given  in  the  larval  stage  and  the  smaller  cells. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  workers  have 
every  female  organ,  although  in  rudimentary  form. 
—Ed.]  

Hive-tool  Made  of  Old  Sheep-shears 

Mr.  Crane's  trouble  with  hive-tools,  page  763, 
Dec.  1,  makes  me  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  inspector  to  carry  a  good  hive-tool.  I  used 
to  use  a  screw-di-iver,  and  thought  it  was  all  right; 
but  I  should  like  to  give  a  description  of  an  article 
that  will  make  a  better  hive-tool  than  a  screw-driver, 
and  it  may  be  found  on  almost  everv  farm. 

Take  an  old  sheepshears.  Cut  it  into  two  equal 
parts;  bend  the  flat  part  of  the  handle  so  it  will 
form  a  ring.  Wrap  the  handle  with  sheep-twine ; 
break  off  the  point  so  it  will  be  about  %  inch  wide. 
One  side  of  the  blade  is  oval.  It  should  be  ground 
flat  so  it  will  not  spoil  the  hive.  Then  you  have  a 
fine    tool. 

Sycamore,  Ohio,  Jan.  1.  C.  A.  Hale. 


Bee-Stings  Had  no  Effect 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Geo.  Shiber  will  interest 
the  readers  of  Gleanings.  I  have  not  changed  my 
mind  on  this  subject.  There  is  but  one  rheumatism, 
the  inflammatory  type,  and  this  is  a  germ  disease. 
Bee-sting  poison  has   no  effect  on  it. 

Buck   Grove,    la.  A.   F.    Bonnby. 

[The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to. — Ed.] 

My  boy,  fifteen  years  old,  is  just  recovering  from 
a  bad  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism.  His 
joints  were  swollen  badly.  The  truth  is,  he  has  been 
stung  to  "  beat  the  band  "  all  summer,  and  he  help- 
ed all  the  tim*  while  we  were  extracting  8000  lbs.  of 
honey.    The  stings   did  not  stop  the  rheumatism. 

Randolph,   N.  Y.  Geo.   Shiber. 


Another  Report  Favoring  Silverhull  Buckwheat 

The  hot  dry  spell  caused  a  short  clover-honey  flow 
last  summer ;  and  since  the  Japanese  buckwheat 
has  been  grown  here  the  honey  from  buckwheat  has 
been  very  light  in  color.  If  we  go  to  a  field  of  silver- 
liuU  buckwheat  in  full  bloom  in  the  morning,  it  will 
be  alive  with  bees ;  but  in  a  field  of  the  Japanese 
there  will  be  but  a  few  bees  at  work.  The  Japanese 
yields  more  grain  by  far,  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
it   is  grown  so  largely. 

Bartonsville,   Pa.,    Dec.   22.  Elwood  Bond. 


Limiting  Time  for  Inspection  to  a  Short  Period 

It  has  been  proposed  in  Vermont  that  the  time  for 
foul-brood  inspection  be  limited  to  a  very  short 
season,  and  the  bill  will  be  introduced  at  this  ses- 
sion. As  no  other  State  has  done  this  it  might  be 
well  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  practical  beekeep- 
ers. The  member  from  this  section  desires  advice 
from  Gleanings  readers. 

Swanton,  Vt,,  T>pr,   17.  Mrs.  C.  A.   Sibley. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Our   Homes 


A.   I.   BOOT 


What  hath  God  \\Tought? — Numbers  23:23. 

Lord,  thou  hast  heard  the  desire  of  the  humble; 
thou  wilt  prepare  their  heart;  thou  wilt  cause  thine 
ear  to  hear. — Ps.  10:17. 

[To  the  following  fragmentary  account  of  a  trying 
experience  with  a  new  "  talking  "  machine,  an  ex- 
planation is  necessary.  The  dictaphone  is  a  machine 
somewhat  on  the  order  of^a  common  phonograph, 
which  enables  one  to  dictate  letters  on  a  wax  cylin- 
der which,  later  on,  ip  another  machine,  gives  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  record  to  an  operator 
who  writes  it  on  a  typewriter.  In  order  to  save  A. 
I.  Root's  time  and  strength  while  he  is  in  Florida, 
one  of  these  mechanical  stenographers  was  sent  to 
him,  the  idea  being  that  he  could  send  the  cylinders 
back  to  Medina  to  be  typewritten.  He  did  not  real- 
ize how  fragile  the  waxen  records  were,  however, 
and  so  he  did  not  pack  as  carefully  as  he  should 
have  done  the  first  six  that  he  sent.  The  result  is 
that  four  of  them  were  broken  to  "  smithereens  "  in 
transit.  Numbers  two  and  three  were  intact,  and 
"  Our  Homes"  for  this  issue  is  the  part  of  the  story 
they  tell. 

Since  the  first  cylinder  was  broken,  as  well  as 
numbers  four,  five,  and  six,  we  have  no  idea  what 
text  he  selected;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  a 
note  accompanying  the  cylinders,  he  was  very  en- 
thusiastic over  what  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  new 
wonders  of  the  age,  we  have  an  idea  that  he  would 
like  the  ones  which  head  this  page.  However,  if 
he  could  have  known  that  two-thirds  of  his  work 
was  to  be  lost  outright  because  of  broken  clyinders 
we  fancy  that  he  might  have  added  to  it  the  third 
verse   of  the   sixth   Psalm. 

There  was  some  adjusting  needed;  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  account  starts  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
trouble  he  was  having. — H.   H.   Root.] 

As  a  great  part  of  mj-  life  was  spent  in 
the  watch-making  and  jewelry  business  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  handling  delicate 
pieces  of  machinery  and  small  tools.  Very 
few  necessaries  for  this  work,  however, 
were  to  be  found  in  our  Florida  home; 
and  another  thing,  not  only  has  my  hearing 
failed  more  or  less,  but  my  eyesight  also. 
Then  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand  that  has 
served  me  so  skillfully  for  years  past  were 
also  getting  more  clumsy  and  umvieldy 
than  they  were  forty  years  ago.  Notwith- 
standing, in  a  little  time  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ling  the  machine  apart  and  in  managing 
the  electrical  attachment  so  that  T  got  along 
fairly  well.  Very  soon  the  carriage  which 
travels  over  the  cylinder  refused  to  move. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  I  had  to  pull  the 
machine  apart  still  further,  and  I  puzzled 
several  days  over  the  problem  of  finding  a 
screw  or  something  else  that  would  let  it 
come  apart.  Finally  I  told  Mrs.  Root  that 
I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  until  I  found 
out  what  the  ti'ouble  was  with  the  dicto- 
phone;  and  in  order  to  get"at  this  trouble  it 
must  be  pulled  to  pieces. 

I  was  still  ])uzzling  over  it  until  bedtime 
when  Mrs.  Root  came  into  the  room  and 
suggested  it  was  time  to  kneel  down,  and 


asked  if  I  wanted  to  stop  just  then.  As  I 
was  getting  to  be  more  or  less  vexed  and 
impatient  because  I  wasn't  making  any 
progress,  my  first  impulse  was  to  say  that 
I  hadn't  time  just  then.  On  further  re- 
flection, however,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
was  just  the  time  of  all  times  that  I  needed 
to  krieel  down  and  ask  the  dear  Savior  not 
only  to  give  me  patience  but  skill  and  un- 
derstanding in  the  work  that  puzzled  me  so 
much.  So  we  knelt  together,  and  I  praj'ed 
over  just  this  one  thing  and  nothing  else. 
(By  the  way,  friends,  let  me  stop  right 
hei'e  to  remark  that,  though  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  pra.j  for  our  nation  or  country  or 
neighbors  or  relatives  and  many  other 
things,  when  in  trouble  I  have  found  relief 
by  making  just  one  petition,  and  nothing 
else,  and  ending  it  up  with  my  little  pray- 
er, "  Lord,  help.")  As  we  arose  from  our 
knees  the  dear  wife,  as  a  matter  of  coui'se, 
asked  if  she  could  help  in  any  way.  I 
told  her  that  there  was  a  pair  of  ej'^e- 
glasses  for  very  close  vision  that  I  had 
used  in  testing  eggs,  but  they  had  been  lost 
some  time.  If  I  had  those  glasses  I  thought 
1  might  be  able  to  see  in  the  machine  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  light,  and  find  how  it 
might  be  taken  apart.  In  a  little  while 
she  produced  the  needed  ej^e-glasses  from 
an  old  desk,  and  almost  the  first  thing  when 
I  arose  from  mj-  knees  I  discovered,  with 
file  aid  of  these  glasses  and  the  strong 
electric  light,  a  little  bit  of  screw,  smaller 
than  a  pin-head,  awaj'  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  machinery.  T  said  to  myself,  "Sure- 
ly it  can  not  be  i:)ossible  that  this  little 
screw  releases  the  machinery  so  it  ^vill  come 
apart.'*  Now,  I  had  no  small  screwdriver, 
such  as  watchmakers  use,  with  which  to 
remove  tlie  screw,  nor  had  I  any  tweezers 
to  pick  it  up  when  released — or  at  least  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  had  none.  I  won- 
dered if  this  little  screw  would  happen  to 
be  loose  enough  so  that  I  could  turn  it  out 
Avith  the  point  of  my  knife.  It  was  loose, 
and  in  a  little  time  I  had  it  out  so  that  I 
could  get  it  if  I  had  the  proper  tool. 
Then  I  thought  of  a  pair  of  tweezers  that 
we  used  for  some  time  a  year  ago  or  more 
for  pulling  out  stick-fleas.  (I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  not  a  stick-tight  flea  has 
shown  itself  this  winter  so  far,  either  on 
ourselves  or  in  any  of  the  poultry-yards. 
They  have  been  vanquished  completely  by 
our  heroic  treatment,  which  seems  the  prop- 
er means  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  insect 
pest.)  With  the  aid  of  these  tweezers  I 
soon  had  the  little  screw  safely  deposited 
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on  the  table  of  my  seeretaiy.  Aud,  sure 
enough,  this  perniitted  a  part  of  the  whole 
shaft  to  come  off.  Then  was  revealed  a 
larger  screw  that  could  be  turned  out,  let- 
ling  the  whole  thing  come  to  pieces.  My 
prayer  was  answered.  1  very  soon  found 
the  trouble  with  the  machine,  and  the  rea- 
son why  it  would  not  move  the  cylinder. 
There  was  a  little  screw  that  was  not  turned 
up  tight  enough. 

Let  me  pause  a  little  right  here.  In  this 
day  and  age  of  wonderful  progress,  every 
one  who  is  at  all  desirous  of  being  up  with 
the  times  must  have  more  or  less  to  do  with 
this  new  and  comj^licated  machinery;  and 
whether  it  be  the  automobile,  the  mowing- 
machine,  reaper,  or  even  the  up-to-date 
ilictaphone,  it  behooves  us  all  to  know  if 
possible  in  regard  to  these  wonderful  labor- 
saving  implements;  and  it  behooves  us  also 
to  be  able  to  undertake  to  remedy  minor 
ditticulties.  Now,  after  many  years  of  ex- 
perience let  me  give  you  a  few  suggestions 
before  you  try  to  take  any  complicated 
machine  to  pieces,  whether  it  be  an  automo- 
bile, mower,  or  reaper.  Be  sure  that  you 
have  all  the  available  tools  gathered  to- 
gether that  you  will  need.  Then  get  a  clean 
piece  of  paper  or  newspaper,  if  nothing- 
else  is  handy,  and  lay  your  tools  on  this 
paper;  and  when  you  commence  taking  the 
machine  apart,  lay  the  different  parts,  as 
you  take  them  off,  down  on  the  paper  where 
they  can  not  be  lost,  misplaced,  nor  dropped 
in  the  weeds.  When  you  are  at  work  with 
agricultural  implements  out  in  the  field  this 
is  especially  advisable.  Some  farmers  have 
a  fashion  of  having  the  handles  of  their 
tools  painted  red  so  that,  if  they  are  laid 
on  the  gTound  or  in  the  grass,  they  are  more 
readity  discernible  because  the  bright  red 
Cjuickly  catches  the  eye,  and  I  have  found 
this  to  be  an  excellent  suggestion.  But, 
no  matter  how  much  you  are  hurried,  do 
not  under  any  circumstances  get  into  the 
fashion  of  dropping  nuts  or  bolts  down  in 
the  gi'ass,  weeds,  dirt,  or  rubbish  that  may 
be  around  Avhere  you  happen  to  be  making 
rejjairs.  I  have  seen  quite  exj^ensive  de- 
lays caused  by  this  piece  of  carelessness. 

Not  long  ago  a  skillful  mechanic  was 
called  upon  to  repair  a  reaj^er,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  go  out  by  the  roadside  in  the 
grass  and  dirt.  He  did  his  work  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  and  the  owner  of  the  ma- 
chine started  oft'  with  it;  but  after  he  had 
been  gone  some  time  we  found  in  the  grass 
and  weeds  several  important  washers  which 
had  been  laid  down  and  carelessl}^  forgot- 
ten. It  often  happens  that  a  good  mechanic 
may  do  more  harm  than  he  does  good ;  but 
it  is  seldom  that  you  find  a  man  or  a  firm 
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who  is  willing  to  pay  for  such  loss  by  stu- 
pid, careless,  or  heedless  workmen. 

Let  us   now  go  back  to  the  dictaphone. 
A  washer  slipped  out  of  my  clumsy  and 
tired  fingers,  and  it  went  jingling  down  on 
the  floor  under  my  secretary.     It  was  al- 
ready after  my  bedtime,  and  I  was  nervous 
and  fidgety.     But  while  I  was  hunting  on 
hands    and    knees,    Mrs.    Root    called    and 
wanted  to  know  what  progress  I  was  mak- 
ing.    I  had  to  tell  her  of  the  loss  of  the 
washer.     She  got  up  immediately  aud  came 
and  helped  me.     We  looked  all  around  the 
secretary,  moved  the  rugs,  shook  them  out, 
and   went    as    far    from   the    table    as   we 
thought    the    little    washer    could    possibly 
have   rolled,   but   without   success.      I   was 
tired  and  worried,  and  almost  ready  to  feel 
vexed  and  impatient,  and  finally  that  little 
short    prayer    of    mine    rang    out,    "  Lord, 
heli^."     In  an  instant  Mrs.  Root  came  up 
before  me  with  her  face  shining,  and  held 
up  the  little  washer  that  had  made  so  much 
trouble.     It  was  put  back  in  place,  and  the 
machine  was  apparently  all  right.    Now  all 
tliat  we  needed  to  wait  for  was  the  mouth- 
piece and  rubber  tube.     The  next  day,  it 
was  not  until  evening  that  I  got  time  to  test 
the  machine  once  more.    Almost  with  trem- 
bling hands  I  put  every  thing  in  the  proper 
position   and   waited   anxiously   to   hear  it 
talk  back.    But  again  I  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment.   There  was  no  word,  no  sound. 
I   talked  louder,  but  with  no  avail.     Mrs. 
Root  was  over  at  the  neighbors,  and  I  knelt 
down  again  and  asked  the  dear  Savior  to 
instruct  me  once  more  and  help  me  out  of 
my  trouble.     Then   I  got  up  and  tried  it 
once  more,  and  shouted   "  Hello !"  until   I 
feared  I  might  disturb  the  neighbors.     In 
response  to  this  my  heart  was  rejoiced  by 
a  faint  "  Hello."     Then  Satan  or  somebody 
else  tempted  me  to  think  that  I  was  too 
deaf  to  use  a  dictaphone  any  way.     What 
did  it  mean?    If  the  dear  Savior  had  help- 
ed me  the  night  before,  was  it  possible  that 
he  should  disappoint  me  in  this  way  when 
I  had  gotten  so  far  along?    Then  I  remem- 
bered the  blind  man  who  was  healed,  and 
replied    to    his    friends    that    he    saw    men 
walking  about  as  trees.     He  applied  to  the 
Savior  again  and  again.    The  Master  touch- 
ed his  still  imperfect  eyelids,  and  then  he 
went   his  Avay   rejoicing,  because  he  could 
see  plainly  his  friends  and  neighbors  and 
beautiful  trees.     I  knelt   down   once  more 
and  said,  "  Lord,  I  believe.     Help  thou  my 
unbelief."     I  then   remembered  that  other 
text  about  the  friends — how  the  Savior  gen- 
tly remonstrated  with  his  followers  because 
they  could  not  understand  or  comprehend 
after  the  repeated  miracles  they  had  wit- 
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nessed.  They  were  still  lacking  in  faith. 
Was  my  faith  lacking  ?  With  renewed  hope 
I  started  to  investigate  the  machine  once 
more.  I  got  Ruber's  letter  of  instructions, 
and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  thing  was  all  right  except  that  I  did 
not  have  the  speaking-tube,  which  had  not 
yet  come. 


Whosoever  therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and 
of  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  genera- 
tion, of  him  also,  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed 
when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with 
the  holy  angels.— Mark  8:38. 

Let  yo-  r  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. — Matt.  5:16. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. — Psalm  126:6. 

SOMETHING     GOOD     FROM     A     LOCOMOTIVE     FIREMAN. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  paper,  and  only 
wish  that  I  could  afford  it  for  a  year;  but  will  take 
advantage  of  your  six-months'  offer,  and  may  be  by 
that  time  I  can  renew  for  a  year.  I  do  like  the 
way  you  write  under  the  heading  of  Our  Homes. 
If  Christian  men  and  women  would  use  their  in- 
fluence more  in  their  every-day  life,  humanity  would 
be  greatly  helped.  Many  Christians  are  like  the 
young  man  who  joined  the  church  and  then  got  a 
job  out  west  in  a  lumber-camp.  Before  leaving 
home  some  of  the  elders  in  his  church  told  him  that 
he  would  be  thrown  among  bad  and  rough  men 
while  away,  but  that,  if  he  would  trust  in  God,  he 
would  have  no  trouble.  He  went  away,  and  in 
about  a  year  he  came  home.  His  pastor  asked 
him  how  he  got  on  out  west.  He  said  he  did  not 
have  any  trouble  at  all,  as  they  didn't  even  find  out 
that  he  was  a  Christian. 

I  wonder  if  our  daily  associates  know  that  we 
are  Christians  ?  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  Christ 
under  any  circumstances.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
great    liquor    curse,    the   white-slave    traffic,    etc. 

I  am  a  locomotive  fireman,  and  live  in  the  city. 
I  have  eleven  lots,  40x120.  On  one  we  have  our 
small  five-room  home.  In  the  back  yard  we  have 
peach,  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  all  bearing. 
My  wife  looks  after  the  flowers  and  three  colonies 
of  bees  and  also  the  chickens.  The  bees  are  a  cross 
between  the  black  and  Italian.  This  year  we  got 
over  300  lbs.  of  fine  honey.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  bees,  but  am  learning  something  more  each 
year  about  them. 

St.   Joseph,   Mo.,    Oct.   25.  X.   T.   Ceagun. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised,  dear  friend, 
that  we  have  at  least  one  locomotive  fire- 
man who  is  not  only  a  Christian  but  one 
who  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  show  his 
colors;  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  your 
boss  engineer  never  uses  a  bad  word  toward 
you,  and  certainly  you  never  use  any  bad 
words  in  his  presence  (nor  out  of  it  either). 
I  once  rode  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  ca- 
boose where  scripture  texts  were  tacked  up 
on  the  walls.  I  found  the  freight  conduc- 
tor was  a  professing  Christian,  and  asked 
him  about  swearing  on  liis  train.  He  said, 
"Mr.  Root,  I  never  swear  at  my  men,  and 
they  never  swear  at  anybody  nor  at  any 


thing — at  least  not  in  my  presence  or  hear- 
ing." That  was  years  ago;  and  I  hope 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  railroad 
men,  especially  the  men  to  whom  I  refer, 
while  at  work  loading  and  unloading 
freight,  are  of  a  higher  type  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  These  rough  help- 
ers in  railroad  traffic  have  not  only  severe 
hard  work,  especially  when  the  train  is 
behind  time,  but  they  have  many  provoca- 
tions, and  they  certainly  need  the  grace  of 
God  in  their  hearts  if  anybody  does.  The 
Y.  M.  C,  A.  has  been  making  a  special  ef- 
fort, as  you  may  know,  to  look  after  these 
men.  They  are  giving  them  clean  beds, 
good  and  nourishing  food,  and  at  a  less 
price  than  they  formerly  paid  at  saloon 
hotels.  May  God  be  praised  for  what  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done.  While  we  are  send- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  to  support  and 
keep  at  work  foreign  missionaries,  I  have 
wondered  sometimes  whether  we  were  do- 
ing missionary  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
in  our  own  land,  and  ofttimes  in  our  own 
homes.  W^hen  1  scrape  aequaiiilance  with 
these  men  covered  with  coal  dust,  and  soot 
all  over  their  overalls  and  jackets  they  of- 
ten seem  surprised  to  be  recognized  as  men 
and  brothers  even  despite  their  uncouth  en- 
vironment. When  we  recognize  how  many 
of  these  men  are  killed  year  after  year, 
often  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  es- 
pecially while  they  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  take  care  of  the  traveling  public 
and  of  the  farmers'  produce,  shall  we  not 
improve  every  opportunity  to  give  them 
a  kind  word  of  encouragement? 

This  brother  has  a  little  home  with  a 
back  yard  where  he  has  a  garden,  fruit- 
trees,  and  some  bees.  The  good  wife  has 
a  busy  time  in  looking  after  and  caring 
for  things  around  their  home  during  her 
husband's  absence  for  so  many  hours  each 
day.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  interposed,  requiring  that 
these  men  work  only  so  many  houi'S  a  day. 
Often  during  an  emergency  they  work 
over-hours  and  even  during  the  night  time. 

In  our  haste  to  get  around  quickly  and 
get  our  jiroduce  to  market,  getting  our 
needed  tools  and  supplies  promptly,  etc., 
let  us  not  forget  tliis  army  of  workers  who 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  live  and  have  all 
the  comforts  of  life  during  this  twentieth 
century. 

Once  more,  before  closing,  may  we  have 
grace  and  courage,  each  and  all,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  let  our  light  shine  in  a  reason- 
able and  sensible  way,  no  matter  where  we 
are.  Of  course  no  one  expects  you  to  go 
out    of   your    way    so    much    as    to    boast 
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that  you  are  a  member  of  the  church.  The 
scriptures  enjoin  us  to  be  diligent  in  sea- 
son; and  not  only  that,  but  even  out  of 
season.  May  God  bless  the  good  brother 
who  has  bv  his  letter  braced  us  up  where 
many  of  us  need  a  bracing.  I  for  one  need 
it  myself.  And  his  message  comes  to  me 
just  before  I  am  starting  to  my  southern 
home.  A  great  many  times  in  traveling  I 
feel  too  tired  or  worn  out  to  open  up  con- 
versation, say  with  the  tired  neighbors 
around  me  on  every  side;  but  some  of  the 
pleasantest  acquaintances  I  have  ever  been 
fortunate  enough  to  make  have  been  opened 
up  while  taking  a  long  trip  somewhere. 
In  after  years  1  frequently  meet  these  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  one  of  my  hapjjy  experiences 
to  recount  the  incidents  of  travel  of  yeai's 
ago.  Away  oi¥  in  California  I  dropped 
a  letter  in  the  box,  having  my  printed  ad- 
dress on  the  envelope.  The  postmaster 
happened  to  be  near  and  said,  smilingly. 


"Mr.  Root,  how  does  it  come  that  you  are 
sending  letters  to  yourself  f"  Then  he  told 
of  having  passed  a  part  of  the  night  with 
me  on  a  trip  through  the  mountains  years 
before. 

Now,  if  you  will  take  a  little  pains  to 
get  acquainted  with  your  fellow-travelers 
there  will  almost  always  be  a  chance  to 
put  in  a  word  for  the  dear  Master,  and 
you  can  do  it,  too,  without  being  thought 
cranky  or  a  little  off  in  the  upjDer  story. 
Several  times  I  have  been  enabled  'to  get 
a  promise  from  an  acquaintance  of  only  a 
few  hours,  that,  when  he  got  home,  he 
would  hunt  up  the  jjastor  of  the  nearest 
church,  and  at  least  encourage  him  by 
being  on  hand  at  church  or  Sunday-school 
or  both ;  and  what  a  thrill  it  gives  me  when, 
years  after,  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
it,  to  find  from  some  pastor  that  my  talk 
was  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  gather  in 
the  "precious  sheaves." 


Poultry    Department 


MUSTARD    FOR    POULTRY. 

We  clip  below  from  the  Illustrated  Poul- 
try Record  (English)  : 

About  two  years  ago  six  pullets  were  placed  in 
competition  with  two  other  pens  of  birds  numbering 
lix  each,  and  sisters  to  them.  The  first  pen  were  fed 
on  ordinary  foods,  the  second  on  similar  foods  with 
an  addition  of  capsicum,  and  the  third  pen  also  on 
similar  foods,  but  with  an  addition  of  one  teaspoon- 
iul  of  Colman's  mustard.  The  mustard-fed  birds  laid 
during  the  period  of  six  months  commencing  in 
October  and  ending  in  March  the  grand  total  of  532 
eggs  against  359  and  399  produced  by  the  plainly 
dieted  and  capsicum-fed  birds  respectively.  In  this 
way  did  Mr.  Ralph  R.  AUen,  poultry  lecturer  to  the 
Herts  County  Council,  prove  to  the  public  that  mus- 
tard-fed birds  produce  a  larger  supply  of  eggs. 

Later  he  proved  that  the  feeding  with  mustard  in 
no  way  debilitates  the  birds.  He  produced  a  short 
brochure  entitled  "Mustard  for  Poultry,"  followed 
twelve  months  later  by  a  booklet  giving  101  reasons 
why  mustard  should  be  employed  during  the  winter 
months  to  increase  production.  Mr.  Allen  has  now 
issued  a  third  brochure  entitled  "Enquire  within 
upon  Poultry  and  Egg  Production,"  containing 
many  valuable  hints  on  practical  poultry-keeping. 
The  book  is  well  thought  out  and  well  compiled. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  the  six 
pullets  were  given  a  teaspoonful  of  mus- 
tard daily,  for  six  months,  which  is  a  much 
larger  "dose"  than  we  have  ever  fed.  So 
far  I  have  never  seen  any  unfavorable  re- 
port from  the  use  of  mustard. 


WHERE    TO    GET    MUSTARD    BRAN. 

I  notice  in  Gleanings  for  Nov.  15,  in  the  Poul- 
try Department,  a  suggestion  for  feeding  mustard 
to  poultry.  The  question  is  also  asked  whether  some 
one  can  not  advertise  and  furnish  "  poultry  mus- 
tard "  at  a  considerably  smaller  price  than  the 
ground  mustard  of  commerce.  I  notice  in  the 
Poultry  Fancier  for  December,   a  journal  edited  by 


F.  W.  Delancy,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  an  advertisement 
from  Juniata  Poultry  Plant,  Lewiston,  Pa.,  in  which 
a  mustard  bran  is  offered  for  sale.  I  believe  mustard 
is  better  for  poultry  than  cayenne  or  red  pepper 
and  man}'  patent  poultry  powders. 

Derry,  Pa.  Lawrence  L.  Peck. 


KEEPING    poultry    AT    ONE-FOURTH    CENT    PEE    HEAD 
PER    DAY. 

Mr.  Arthur  Head  wishes  some  details  of  feed  and 
prices  in  this  case.  He  would  like  •."  to  know  how 
it  is  done."  It  would  be  simple  enough  to  give  the 
bookkeeping  details  of  this  feeding,  but  I  am  now 
forty  miles  away  from  that  yard,  and  have  not  been 
near  it  for  two  years,  and  did  not  carry  away  such 
details  with  me.  The  place  was  worked  on  shares ; 
and  as  the  owner  was  a  pretty  tight-fisted  individual 
you  may  be  sure  he  did  not  make  the  cost  of  feed 
any  lower  than  it  actually  was.  The  accounts  were 
checked  monthly  by  two  independent  parties.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  dry-mash  or  hopper 
feeding  of  any  kind  was  tabooed.  All  fowls  were 
hand-fed ;  all  feed  was  carefully  calculated  and 
measured,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  waste  of 
mash  or  grain.  There  was  no  waste  by  overfeeding 
the  birds,  and  there  was  no  waste  by  food  going 
bad  or  by  the  birds  scattering  mash  among  the  lit- 
ter, or  by  suporting  rats  or  other  vermin.  Any  sys- 
tem that  allows  birds  to  gorge  themselves  at  all 
times  will  soon  run  up  the  costs ;  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  hand-feeding  can  walk  all  round  dry- 
mash  feeding.  Animal  food  was  economically  bought. 
A  local  butcher  supplied  meat  without  bones  at  two 
cents  a  pound,  and  another  butcher  supplied  bonet 
for  grinding  at  sixty  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
This  was  rather  different  from  buying  meat  meal 
(mostly  ground  bone)  at  $3.00  per  hundred  pounds. 
As  the  meat  was  always  fresh,  pure,  and  sweet  it 
was  worth  50  per  cent  more  in  actual  practice  than 
the  old  horse  meats  mostly  sold,  and  this  in  itself 
is  an  immense  saving,  apart  from  the  actual  prices 
paid.  Little  or  no  green  food  was  purchased  except 
oats  used  for  sprouting  to  feed  brooder  chicks. 
The  real  economy  lay  in  feeding  the  stock  just  as 
much  as   it  needed,   and  absolutely  wasting  nothing 
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in  any  other  -way.  Grain  was  bought  from  the  ordi- 
nary supply  houses  at  ordinary  prices;  but  it  was 
carefully  examined  for  quality,  and  bought  only 
from  the  firm  that  gave  the  best  value  for  the  mon- 
ey. Fowls  were  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  and 
in  the  breeding  season  Leghorns  and  Minorcas  gave 
eggs  85  to  90  per  cent  fertile.  No  grit  was  ever 
purchased,  as  we  had  a  gravel-pit  on  the  place 
which  met  all  our  needs  for  young  and  old  stock. 
There  were  small  economies  in  other  directions  which 
totaled  to  a  tidy  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  useful  to  remember 
that  in  Britain  two  cents  per  week  per  head  is  the 
usual  cost  allowance  for  feeding  a  hen,  and  grain 
is  generally  dearer  there  than  in  America,  especially 
corn  (maize).  But  friend  Head  must  be  reminded 
that  no  method  or  system  of  feeding,  however  good, 
will  of  itself  keep  down  cost.  The  man  on  the  job  is 
the  only  person  who  can  do  that  in  a  poultry-yard. 
Victory  depends  not  so  much  on  the  gun  as  on  the 
man  behind  it.    He  is  the  key  to  the  situation. 

Philadelphia,    Pa.  Prbdebick    Martin. 


SHALL  WE   KILL  OFF  ALL   HAWKS  INDISCRIMINATELY 
BECAUSE    SOME    OF    THEM    "KILL    CHICKENS"? 

Mr.  Root: — Inasmuch  as  you  published  in  your 
department  a  column  letter  devoted  to  the  most  un- 
reasonable criticism  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Fisher  and  myself, 
and  then  followed  it  with  your  own  endorsement 
(page  751,  1909),  I  wish  to  present  to  you  the  evi- 
dence, just  now  published,  on  which  my  defense  of 
the  hawks  is  based.  I  never  have  defended  all  spe- 
cies of  hawks  indiscriminately,  and  I  was  surprised 
that,  with  your  usu»l  spirit  of  fairness,  you  should 
give'  your  endorsement  to  such  an  article,  especially 
when  the  writer's  own  language  showed  that  his 
conviction  was  based  on  his  prejudice  rather  than 
on  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Fisher  stands 
high  as  a  scientist,  and  those  who  are  making  such 
vigorous  attacks  upon  him  are,  without  exception, 
men  who  have  made  no  investigation  of  the  subject, 
and  thus  expose  their  own  ignorance.  The  average 
person  does  not  know  one  hawk  from  another,  and 
tliere  is  prejudice  enough  against  them  without  a 
journal  with  such  a  wide  influence  as  yours  adding 
to  it.  I  feel  that,  after  giving  the  weeks  of  time 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  investigation,  the  evi- 
dence gathered  ought  to  carry  some  weight  against 
a  fellow  who  manifestly  knows  nothing  of  birds  of 
prey  further  than  that  he  has  seen  a  hawk  kill 
chickens. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  read  your  department 
with  pleasure  for  years,  and  enjoyed  it  too.  Wher- 
ever I  come  in  contact  with  beekeepers  I  hear  good 
words,  not  only  for  the  magazine  as  a  whole,  but 
for  your  department  especially.  I  am  glad  for  its 
influence,  and  for  the  fact  that  you  have  endeavored 
to  use  your  influence  always  for  the  right. 

Prank  C.  Pellett,  Inspector. 

Office  of  State  Bee  Inspector,  Atlantic,  la.,  Nov.  12. 

I  hereby  apologize  to  friend  Pellett. 
Where  a  hawk  has  "  acquired  the  habit " 
of  killing  chickens,  no  doubt  it  should  be 
killed;  but  our  best  authorities  are  of  late 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  often  find 
ourselves  in  a  worse  fix  when  we  hastily 
carry  the  war  of  extermination  too  far. 
Witness  the  history  of  sweet  clover,  etc. 


HOW    HOT    DOES    IT    GET    IN    FLORIDA.' 

I  notice  in  Gleanings  that  D.  W.  Abbott  says 
that  on  Oct.  15  it  was  95  at  5  p.  m.,  and  89  at  7:30. 
This  may  give  your  readers  the  impression  that  we 
are  living  very  close  to  Hades.  Now,  Ten  Broeck 
says  in  the  journal  that  on  that  day  the  minimum 


was  72  and  maximum  88.  Who  is  right?  I  should 
say  Ten  Broeck.  I  don't  think  the  thermometer  has 
been  higher  than  94  all  this  summer. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  Nov.  11.       J.  W.  Bannehr. 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  there  is  a 
disagreement  in  the  above  of  6  degrees. 
Our  neighbor  Ten  Broeck  is  a  government 
weather  reporter;  has  standard  government 
instruments,  and  is  probably  very  nearly 
correct ;  but  as  he  is  himself  just  now 
"under  the  weather"  he  may  not  have  noted 
the  warmest  record  of  the  day  in  question. 
Another  thing:  At  one  time  we  had  our 
thermometer  hanging  in  the  woodshed;  and 
as  it  didn't  agree  with  his  we  gave  him  no- 
tice, and  he  directed  us  to  place  our  instru- 
ment on  the  north  wall  of  our  house.  This 
made  quite  a  difference.  Friend  Abbott  is 
out  in  woods,  or  clearing,  rather,  about  two 
miles  from  here,  and  he  may  not  have  had 
a  standard  instrument. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  more  thing  to  add. 
People  who  live  here,  especially  if  they 
liave  real  estate  to  sell,  are  very  backward, 
as  a  rule,  in  admitting  any  thing  deroga- 
tory to  their  locality,  such  as  "redbugs" 
and  other  insect  pests,  for  example. 

Many  thanks  to  my  good  friend  Bannehr 
for  calling  our  attention  to  the  matter. 


"stop    SENDING    YOUR   PAPER." 

Tlie   following  letter  explains  itself: 

Dear  Sirs: — Please  stop  sending  your  paper. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  insulted  every  time  I  get  a 
copy  of  it.  I  am  drinking  and  smoking,  and  I 
like  it,  and  do  not  feel  like  paying  for  any  thing 
that  is  against  my  pleasure  and  the  liberty  of  the 
land. 

Big  Wells,  Texas,  Sept.  28.  E.  Ziegast. 

With  the  great  mass  of  kind  words  that 
come  like  snowflakes  from  January  till  De- 
cember, once  in  a  while  we  get  something 
like  the  above.  The  good  brother  who 
writes  it  evidently  comes  from  foreign 
shores.  We  judge  so  by  liis  name  and 
also  because  he  seems  to  think  the  crusade 
for  temperance  is  a  restraint  on  "personal 
liberty."  We  are  sorry  to  part  company 
with  him;  but  judging  from  past  experi- 
ence we  think  the  time  may  come  when 
he  will  feel  like  saying,  if  he  does  not  say 
it  right  out,  "Brother  Root,  I  am  convinced 
now  that  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong." 


A    DOCTOR    WHO    HAS    NO    USE    FOB    ALCOHOL. 

I  began  the  practice  of  medicine  ~in  1866;  was 
taught  that  alcohol  is  a  stimulant,  and  used  it 
for  several  years,  but  always  with  disappointment, 
and  quit  its  use  entirely  for  other  means  from  which 
I  could  see  stimulating  effects  which  I  never  saw 
from  alcohol.  "Wine  is  a  mocker,  and  whosoever 
is   deceived  thereby  is  not   wise." 

Oxford,  Col.,  Aug.  23.  S.  W.  MoEEiSOir. 
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Editorial 


THE     MEETING     OF     FOUL-BROOD    INSPECTORS. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  foul-brood  in- 
spectors of  the  various  States  was  held  in 
Cleveland,  Dee.  31,  in  conjunction  with  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  affiil- 
iated  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  permanent  organization.  Steps  were  tak- 
en to  perfect  such  an  organization,  the  same 
to  be  a  part  of  the  larger  body  already 
mentioned.  Full  particulars  will  be  given 
later  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips. 


NO    ADULTERATION    FOUND    IN    CONNECTICUT. 

It  is  a  signifieant  fact  that,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (Part  2  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  1912),  no  adulteration  was  found 
in  twenty-six  samples  of  bottled  honey  ex- 
amined. The  following  is  the  first  para- 
gi'aph  of  the  summary : 

While  in  a  few  cases  certain  tests  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  small  amount  of  glucose,  and  in  two 
instances  the  percentage  of  ash  exceeds  the  stan- 
dard, we  do  not  feel  justified  in  condemning  any 
sample  as  adulterated  or  otherwise  illegal.  There 
are  wide  variations  in  quality,  but  all  the  samplei 
appear  to  be  genuine  honeys  of  varying  origins. 

A    FOUL-BROOD    INSPECTOR    AND    A    LECTURER. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Pellett,  of  Atlantic  City, 
la.,  State  Foul-brood  Inspector,  is  also  a 
lecturer  of  some  note.  He  is  emploj'ed  by 
two  lecture  bureaus.  Some  of  his  principal 
themes  are  as  follows:  Little  Giants;  Econ- 
omy of  Nature  in  the  Plan  of  Eden ;  Our 
Backdoor  Neighbors;  Passing  of  the  Red 
Man;  Bees;  Religion  of  the  Indians;  Lives 
of  the  Four-footed ;  Short  Course  in  Nature 
Study.  This  last  consists  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures that  are  both  popular  and  interesting. 
Mr.  Pellet  is  a  naturalist  as  well  as  a  bee- 
beekeeper,  and  Iowa  was  fortunate  in  se- 
curing a  man  of  that  sort  for  inspector. 


WHY   HONEY   HAD  A  GREATER  BUYING  VALUE 
FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  two  of  our  cor- 
respondents allude  to  the  fact  that  honey 
sold  for  a  much  higher  price  j'ears  ago,  and 
that  it  really  was  higher  in  price  compared 
to   other   articles.      Mr.    Doolittle   suggests 


that  this  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by 
over-production,  which  is  probably  true, 
since  the  demand  also  has  increased  enor- 
mously. But  it  occurs  to  us  that  granulated 
sugar,  maple  syrup,  glucose  (or  the  so-called 
corn  syrup),  canned  vegetables,  and  fruits 
have  all  combined  to  furnish  a  variety  and 
very  often  a  substitute  for  honey.  More- 
over, transportation  facilities  have  improv- 
ed so  greatly  in  forty  years  that  fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  much  more  widely  produced 
and  distributed  than  in  the  olden  days;  so 
that  honej^,  the  purest  and  most  healthful 
sweet,  has  really  been  reduced  in  price  by 
the  competition  of  other  foods. 

It  is  also  true  that  no  organization  of 
producers  has  yet  done  any-  extensive  ad- 
vertising along  the  line  of  popularizing  the 
use  of  honey. 

A.  I,  root's  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  IN  BRIMSTON- 

ING  A  BOX   hive;    HOW  IT   NEARLY  COST 

HIM  HIS  LIFE. 

In  this  issue,  A.  I.  Root,  in  a  reminiscent 
way,  tells  how  he  first  began  keeping  bees; 
and  among  other  things  he  writes  about  a 
box  hive  that  was  to  be  brimstoned  in  the 
dead  of  "wnnter;  how  his  childish  eagerness 
was  such  that  he  went  out  into  the  cold  air 
when  he  was  already  sick  with  a  cold,  cama 
down  with  pneumonia,  and  for  days  hov- 
ered between  life  and  death.  Had  he  been 
taken  away,  some  history  would  never  have 
been  written;  there  never  would  have  been 
a  Home  of  the  Honeybees,  no  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture  at  Medina,  and  possibly  th« 
beekeeping  industry  might  not  have  been 
advanced  to  its  present  status.  The  doctors 
did  not  save  him;  but  his  mother  (as  the 
neighbors  said)  "would  not  let  him  die." 


novice's  gleanings  in  bee  culture. 

Our  cover  picture  for  this  issue  is  a  copy 
of  the  first  engi-aving  that  ever  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  Gleanings  ;  and,  as  will  be 
noticed  from  the  inscription  underneath,  it 
was  "  Designed  and  engraved  by  No\ac€" 
(A.  I.  Root),  and  with  a  saw. 

Some  idea  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  forty  years  is  gained  from  the  fact 
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that  Gleanings  was  first  issued  as  a  quar- 
terly of  only  eight  pages,  6  x  9y2.  It  was 
immediately  changed  to  a  monthly  of  fif- 
teen pages,  the  last  column  of  which  was  re- 
served for  advertisements,  there  being  sev- 
en in  all. 

Among  the  names  of  beekeepers  seen^in 
this  first  volume  of  Gleanings  we  find  the 
following  who  are  known  to  the  beekeepers 
of  to-day :  C.  C.  Miller,  G.  M.  Doolittle,  E. 
Kretchmer,  C.  P.  Dadant. 

Is  it  not  a  significant  fact  that  all  four 
of  these  writers  have  made  contributions 
for  this  special  Old  Timers'  number  after  a 
lapse  of  forty  years  ?  We  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  A.  I.  Root,  the  founder,  while  no 
longer  the  managing  editor,  is  still,  never- 
theless, editor-in-chief. 


WINTERING    DOUBLE-WALLED    HIVES    IN    THE 
CELLAR. 

Most  of  our  bees  we  winter  out  of  doors. 
This  was  the  case  unfortunately  last  win- 
ter; but  there  was  one  yard  of  Caruiolans, 
the  individual  colonies  of  which  were  not 
very  strong,  as  they  had  been  made  up  of 
nuclei  comparatively  late  in  the  season. 
We  had  more  fears  of  this  yard  than  of 
any  other  that  we  had.  When  the  severely 
cold  weather  came  on,  we  feared  that  they 
would  not  winter,  and  so  we  brought  them 
home  and  put  them  in  the  cellar — double- 
walled  hives  and  all.  When  we  set  them 
out  in  the  spring  they  were  the  best  and 
strongest  apiary  we  had;  and  if  we  had 
put  our  other  bees  into  the  cellar  we  should 
not  have  been  obliged  to  buy  heavily  in  the 
spring;  for  while  our  losses  outdoors  rare- 
ly exceed  5  per  cent,  last  winter  they  went 
up  to  over  ten  times  that.  Hereafter,  when 
a  severely  cold  winter  comes  on,  we  shall 
put  our  bees  all  in  the  cellar,  and  set  them 
out  early  the  following  spring,  or  as  soon 
as  severely  cold  weather  lets  up. 


MOVING  BEE- YARDS  IN  THE  HEIGHT  OF  WIN- 
TER WHEN  SNOW  IS  ON  THE  GROUND  ;  SNOW 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  SMOKE  FOR  QUIET- 
ING  BEES   IN    COLD   WEATHER. 

As  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  we  have 
been  moving  some  of  our  apiaries,  located 
in  exjaosed  regions  where  the  windsweep 
was  too  strong  for  best  results  in  wintering, 
to  our  mammoth  bee-cellar  made  of  con- 
crete and  brick.  It  has  formerly  been  consid- 
ered that  it  was  not  wise  to  move  bees  in 
midwinter,  as  the  disturbance  would  cause 
them  to  become  active,  consume  their  stores, 
and  clog  their  intestines,  with  the  result 
that  dysentery  would  set  in  before  spring. 
Our  experience  last  winter  and  this  leads 


us  to  believe  that  this  is  not  so.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  enough,  the  bees  will  not  be 
greatly  disturbed.  We  prefer  a  tempera- 
ture anywhere  fi'om  10  to  25  degi-ees  above 
zero.  There  should  be  at  least  fair  sleigh- 
ing in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  When 
possible  the  time  for  moving  should  be  se- 
lected right  after  a  light  dry  snowfall, 
for  reasons  that  wiU  be  presently  explained. 

If  the  roads  are  uneven,  and  show  bare 
spots,  a  common  old-fashioned  sled  with 
long  runners  is  better  than  a  pair  of  bobs. 
Whichever  is  used  should  have  a  large  plat- 
form such  as  a  hayrack,  on  which  the  hives 
may  be  loaded.  The  sled  is  to  be  pushed 
clear  out  into  the  middle  of  the  apiai-y,  and 
the  team  detached  and  blanketed.  The  hives 
are  then  loaded  one  by  one.  As  many  as 
sixty  or  seventy  colonies  can  be  carried  on 
a  sled.  As  it  is  low  it  is  easy  to  load  the  bees. 
The  entrances  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  apiarist  who  accompanies  the  driver  can 
easily  get  at  them.  The  bottom-boards 
should  be  most  securely  fastened  if  they 
are  of  the  loose  type.  Sometimes  the  sled 
will  sUp  sidewise,  causing  a  sliding  jolt  that 
may  dislodge  one  or  more  hives  from  the 
bottom  unless  they  are  well  fastened.  If 
they  are  piled  up  two  tiers  high  they  should 
be  securely  roped  to  the  platform  and  hay- 
rack. 

A  little  way  back  we  stated  that  the  time 
set  for  moving  should  be  right  after  a  light 
snow.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  provide 
an  easy  and  effective  means  for  closing  the 
entrances  of  the  hives.  A  wet  or  soggy 
snow  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  If  it  is 
frozen  hard,  and  breaks  up  into  lumps,  it 
does  not  make  a  good  entrance-closer;  but 
if  it  is  light  and  fluffy,  it  can  be  picked  by 
handfuls  and  thrown  over  the  entrances  of 
the  hives  just  before  loading.  When  all 
are  on,  the  entrances  should  be  examined 
again,  and  more  snow  used  if  any  bees 
seem  to  be  getting  out.  A  pail  or  two  of 
light  snow  should  then  be  put  on  the  sled, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  emergencies.  In  cold 
weather  it  is  far  more  effective  than  smoke, 
and  makes  an  excellent  entrance-closer. 
The  bees  within  can  not  cluster  over  the 
entrance — indeed,  they  fight  shy  of  it,  re- 
treating back  into  the  combs.  If  any  colo- 
ny should  become  very  much  excited  by 
reason  of  a  closed  entrance,  the  heat  will 
melt  the  snow  automaticallj'  and  thus  give 
ventilation.  But  in  the  dead  of  winter  there 
will  be  Uttle  or  no  trouble  of  this  kind. 

On  an-ival  at  the  bee-cellar  the  sled  is 
driven  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cellarway. 
The  bees  are  then  taken  up,  hive  by  hive, 
and  placed  in  their  permanent  location  in 
the  ceUar.     There  is  no  need  of  removing 
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the  snow  over  the  entrances;  for  if  the 
cellar  is  of  the  right  temperature  it  will 
melt  in  a  short  time,  or  about  the  time  the 
bees  quiet  down. 

We  find  that  a  light  snow  is  the  most 
effective  enti-ance-closer  that  we  have  ever 
used,  and  the  only  thing  fit  to  use  during 
cold  weather  in  ivinter.  The  heat  from  the 
fire-cup  of  the  smoker  warms  up  the  bees, 
stirring  them  up  a  good  deal  more  than  if 
smoke  were  not  used.  When  the  bees  boil 
out  at  the  entrance  a  few  handfuls  of  light 
3now  dropped  genth-  over  them  drives  tliera 
back.  It  is  interesting  to  see  them  skedad- 
dle back  into  the  hive;  for  the  snow  has  a 
tendency  to  cool  them  off.  Whenever  bees 
become  cold  they  immediately  seek  the 
warmth  of  the  cluster. 

Last  winter  we  moved  an  apiary  during 
zero  weather  from  what  we  then  called  our 
Nettleton  yard,  and  placed  them  in  the  cel- 
lar. We  never  had  bees  winter  nicer  than 
they  did,  and  in  the  spring  they  were  the 
best  and  strongest  lot  of  bees  we  had,  not- 
withstanding that  in  the  fall  they  were  the 
weakest  lot  of  bees — so  weak  that  we  felt 
that  they  must  be  put  indoors. 


THE  humble-bee:   its  life  history^  and 

HOW  TO  DOMESTICATE  IT ;  BY  F.  W.  L.  SLA- 
DEN;  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND  DRAWINGS  BY  THE  AUTHOR^  AND  FIVE 
COLORED  PLATES  PHOTOGRAPHED  DIRECT 
FROM  NATURE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  books  that  have  been  put  out  for 
a  decade.  The  author  has  obtained  his  in- 
formation direct  from  nature.  He  explains 
how  he  has  been  able  to  decoy  queen  bum- 
ble-bees to  start  nesting  under  his  care,  and 
also  how  he  has  been  able  to  get  the  colonies 
to  work  under  glass  in  a  specially  con- 
structed house  Avhere  all  the  details  of  their 
behavior  can  be  watched.  In  many  ways 
the  habits  of  bumble-bees  seem  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  the  solitary  bees 
and  of  the  honey-bee;  but  there  are  differ- 
ences, and  for  their  own  particular  purpose 
they  have  reached  a  high  stage  of  perfec- 
tion. The  queen  bumble-bee  is  lughly  "  in- 
telligent," and  cares  for  her  young  as  de- 
votedly as  a  bird  or  a  mammal.  As  the  re- 
sult of  twenty  years'  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  bumble-bees,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  decoying  devices  and  special  hives,  the 
writer  has  been  able  in  this  work  to  pi'esent 
for  the  first  time  a  great  many  new  fads 
concerning  the  bumble-bee's  habits.  It  was 
tiirough  tlie  study  of  the  bumble-bee  that 
he  was  led  to  discover  the  true  function  of 
the  auricle  as  an  instrument  for  packing  the 


pollen  into  the  eorbicula  box  in  the  honey- 
bee and  the  bumble-bee.  He  shows,  too, 
that  the  bumble-bee  collects  its  wax  from 
I  lie  abdomen  or  the  bristles  of  the  brush  on 
(he  inner  side  of  the  metatarsus,  or  planta, 
of  the  hind  legs.  Casteel  has  since  shown 
that  the  honey-bee  also  uses  these  bristles 
for  the  removal  of  wax,  but  only  the  row 
at  the  distal  end  of  the  metatarsus.  (See 
The  Manipulation  of  the  Wax  Scales  of  the 
Honey-bee,  Circular  No.  161,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  AgTicultnre,  Bux'eau  of  Entomology.) 

The  book  discloses  a  new  interest  for 
country  rambles,  and  is  being  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  advocates  of  nature  study. 
There  is  exiilained  in  full  and  clear  detail 
how  the  nests  of  bumble-bees  may  be  found 
and  taken  and  set  up  again  in  the  garden, 
and  also  how  to  make  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens and  how  to  distinguish  the  British 
specimens.  A  different  set  of  species  oc- 
curs in  America;  but  the  methods  by  which 
the  American  species  are  separated  may  be 
applied  to  the  American  species;  and  to  do 
this  would  help  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  student.  Some  of  the  species  resemble 
one  another  very  closely;  but  there  are 
slight  differences  in  the  tint  and  quality 
(length,  density,  and  shagginess)  of  their 
furry  coats.  These  differences  are  brought 
out  very  well  in  the  colored  plates  which 
are  among  the  very  best  reproductions  of 
insects  by  photography  in  their  natural  col- 
ors that  we  have  ever  seen.  Each  species 
appears  to  have  distinctive  habits.  Some 
live  under  ground  in  comparatively  large 
colonies,  with  200  or  300  workers,  and  will 
defend  their  nest,  if  disturbed,  with  great 
spirit.  Others  live  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  communities  not  containing  more 
than  about  100  workers,  which  are  very 
faint-hearted ;  and  when  the  nest  is  molested 
they  will  feign  death,  and  lie  on  their  backs 
half  hidden  in  the  nest  material,  ready  to 
seize  and  sting  the  fingers  if  they  are  touch- 
ed. But  the  sting  of  the  bumble-bee  is  not 
veiy  severe,  and  it  is  used  only  under  great 
provocation. 

Bumble-bees  are  invaluable  for  fertilizing 
long-tubed  flowers,  such  as  red  clover,  for 
they  alone  of  all  the  bees  have  tongues  long 
enough  to  I'eaeh  the  nectar  easily. 

The  book  contains  nearly  300  pages;  is 
beautifully  printed  in  large  bold-faced  type. 
We  were  told  by  some  of  the  entomologists 
that  recently  met  in  Cleveland  that  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  complete  work  of  any 
that  has  ever  been  written,  and  Mr.  Sladen 
is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
We. do  know  this:  He  has  been  gathering 
data  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Price  $3.25, 
postpaid,  at  tliis  oflBce. 
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Stray    Straws 

Dr.  C-  C.  Miller,  Marengo,   111. 


You  ask,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  4,  for  a  way  to 
mark  a  queen  with  a  permanent  color.  In 
"  Die  Rassenzueht,"  Dr.  U.  Kramer,  page 
111,  recommends  a  quickly  diying  lac — red, 
yellow,  white,  or  blue — not  so  thin  that  it 
will  run,  and  not  so  thick  that  it  will  not 
adhere.  He  gives  full  instruction  as  to  the 
whole  proceeding. 

In  1872 — '3  I  spent  some  months  in  Cin- 
cinnati heli3ing  in  a  subordinate  way  to  get 
up  the  first  May  musical  festival  under  the 
direction  of  Theodore  Thomas.  One  day  a 
quiet  old  gentleman  came  into  my  office  to 
chat  aboixt  bees.  In  spite  of  his  modest 
demeanor  he  knew  a  lot  about  them.  He 
was  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 

A.  I.  Root,  do  ye  mind  that  time  when 
we  slept  together  in  a  western  city  at  which 
there  was  a  national  bee  convention?  Next 
morning,  as  we  walked  along  the  street  I 
was  somewhat  disconcerted  to  pull  out  of 
my  pocket  a  night-cap.  I  made  no  use  of 
night-caps,  either  the  cloth  or  liquid  kind ; 
but  I  presently  found  out  it  had  been  put 
into  my  pocket  inadvertently  by  the  man 
who  had  slept  with  me. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  beekeeping,  there's 
one  thing  that  is  no  better  in  quality  nor 
greater  in  quantity  than  it  was  50  years 
ago.  That's  enthusiasm  in  the  business. 
Young  fellow,  you  think  you're  having  a 
jolly  good  time  learning  all  the  up-to-date 
things  in  beekeeping.  Well,  we  old  codgers 
had  just  as  good  a  time  50  years  ago  learn- 
ing what  was  up-to-date  at  that  time.  Now 
hold  right  still  while  I  tell  you  another 
thing.  I've  just  as  much  fun  now  as  I  had 
50  years  ago  in  seeing  what  the  bees  will  do 
to  my  plans  after  I've  studied  them  out.  So 
enthusiasm  is  a  constant  factor  if  you're  a 
born  beekeeper. 

Ye  editor,  p.  2,  seems  to  have  a  aesire 
that  I  should  jab  J.  L.  Byer  for  his  views. 
All  right;  come  on  and  be  jabbed,  Bro. 
Byer.  You  seem  to  hold,  p.  6,  that  with 
solid  combs  of  honey  and  nowhere  else  for 
the  bees  to  cluster,  bees  will  winter  all 
right.  That  will  leave  the  bees  in  layers  %^ 
inch  thick  between  the  combs;  and  if  they 
remain  with  no  better  chance  for  clustering 
"  during  the  weeks  and  weeks  of  cold  zero 
weather,"  my  guess  is  that  they'll  be  dead, 
dead.  Your  experiment  will  prove  n'^thing, 
for,  as  ye  editor  suggests,  the  minute  you 
stopped  feeding  them  they  began  scooping 
out   a  winter  nest.     Moreover,  you   don't 


say  how  much  room  they  had  to  cluster 
under  the  bottom-bars.  Surely  more  than  y^ 
inch.  Editor  Root  holds  that  instinct  makes 
the  bees  empty  out  a  place  to  cluster.  I 
suspect  instinct  makes  them  eat  the  honey, 
and  that  happens  to  leave  the  empty  space. 
And  I  suspect  that,  if  there  was  a  possibil- 
ity of  keeping  the  combs  constantly  solid 
with  honey,  they  would  winter  just  as  well 
without  an  empty  cell  in  the  hive.  You 
say,  "  They  can't  warm  up  these  slabs,  be- 
cause they  project  beyond  the  cluster  where 
it  is  cold.  Tliese  cold  projections  convey 
the  cold  back  to  the  cluster."  Say,  Mr. 
Editor,  did  you  ever  see  a  solid  comb  pro- 
ject down  through  the  cluster?  Come  down 
into  my  cellar  and  I'll  show  you  the  cluster 
of  bees  projecting  down  below  the  combs 
— two  inches — but  neAer  a  filled  cell  below 
the  cluster.  I  don't  know  how  small  a  space 
below  the  combs  will  answer  for  clustering; 
but  I  know  that  bees  can  cluster  all  right 
below  bottom-bars,  for  I  know  my  bees  do. 
Theoretically  one  of  you  is  just  as  far  from 
my  vieAv  of  the  truth  as  the  other;  but  for 
practical  purposes  the  Canuck  holds  the 
safer  ground.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  haven't 
I  jabbed  J.  L.  enough?  [When  you  ask 
the  question  whether  we  ever  saw  a  solid 
comb  project  down  through  the  cluster,  you 
are  evidently  thinking  of  indoor  wintering. 
What  we  have  had  in  mind  all  the  time  on 
the  subject  of  winter  nests  has  been  outdoor 
wintering,  and  not  indoor.  As  we  said 
over  a  year  ago,  this  question  of  the  proper 
formation  of  a  winter  nest  is  not  particu- 
larly important  for  indoor  bees,  especially 
if  there  be  a  large  clustering-space  under 
the  frames  such  as  you  use  in  your  cellar. 
But  when  bees  are  wintered  outdoors,  and 
the  temperature  outside  (assuming  it  is  a 
double  wall)  is  20  or  30  degi-ees  higher,  it  is 
important,  at  least  for  our  locality,  to  have 
a  winter  nest.  If  you  could  look  over  our 
outdoor-^vintered  colonies  on  a  day  when 
the  temperature  is  about  10  degrees  above 
zero,  you  would  find  tliat  the  combs  in  most 
cases  project  an  inch  or  more  below  the 
cluster,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  beyond  the 
cluster  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
hive.  The  point  we  tried  to  make  was  that 
solid  combs  of  sealed  stores  that  stick  out 
beyond  the  bunch  of  bees  into  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  down  to  freezing,  or  below, 
will  convey  the  cold  clear  through  the  clus- 
ter almost  as  badly  as  so  many  slabs  of 
marble.  The  V^  or  %  inch  of  bees  between 
the  combs  can  not  make  up  for  this  con- 
stant loss  of  beat. — Ed.] 
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Beekeeping  in  California 


p.  C.  Chadwiok,  Redlands,  Cal. 


Nearly  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  on  Jan. 
9.  We  are  hoping  it  may  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  onr  long  dry  spell. 

*  »  * 

The  condition  of  bees  in  general  in  this 
State  is  about  an  average,  judging  from 
reports  received  up  to  date. 

*  *  * 

Black  brood  is  still  spreading  in  our 
Southland.  Every  beekeeper  should  know 
of  its  approach,  and  prepare  to  combat  it. 

*  «  » 

The  price  of  bees  has  materially  advanc- 
ed in  recent  j^ears.  There  are  now  but  few 
for  sale  at  $3.50  or  less  per  colony,  as  was 
(he  case  a  few  j^ears  ago. 

*  *  * 

Some  lime  ago  I  predicted  a  warm  wet 
winter;  but  there  is  where  I  missed  my 
guess  and  ruined  my  reputation  as  a  weath- 
er prophet,  as  most  of  our  local  obsor\'ers 

do. 

*  *  * 

Several  men  in  Riverside  Co.,  who  ex- 
pected to  ship  their  bees  back  from  Utah, 
are  not  able  to  do  so  on  account  of  alfalfa- 
weevil  quarantine.  Some  Avho  extracted 
closely  in  anticipation  of  moving  now  find 
that  they  must  feed  heavily. 

*  »  * 

While  visiting  T.  0.  and  L.  L.  Andrews, 
at  Corona,  I  saw  an  automobile  ecjuipped 
with  an  extracting-house.  It  was  the  tirst 
1  had  ever  seen,  and  it  gave  me  a  better 
idea  of  the  bee  business  as  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  with  an  auto  as  a  mode  of  cjuick 
conveyance  for  taking  extracting  equipment 

to  out-apiaries. 

*  *  * 

Early  in  September  I  visited  a  beekeeper, 
and  during  my  conversation  I  mentioned 
the  imminent  danger  of  black  brood.  Per- 
fectly astounded,  he  ripped  out  an  oath, 
asking  what  that  was.  He  owns  in  partner- 
sliip  nearly  600  colonies,  but  never  has  time 
to  read  a  bee  paper.  He  will  probably 
know  more  of  this  disease  some  day. 

*  *  * 

I  was  interested  in  J.  E.  Crane's  descrip- 
tion of  the  many  kinds  of  hives  he  found  in 
liis  inspection  work.  My  experience  Avas 
much  the  same  while  traveling  over  the 
country  the  past  season,  with  the  exception 
of  box  and  frameless  hives.  We  have  a  law 
in  this  State  comi)elling  the  use  of  movable 
frames,  to  enable  the  inspector  to  work 
promptly  and  rapidly. 


Beekeepers  are,  as  a  rule,  veiy  poor  ad- 
vertisers. Go  into  almost  any  chamber  of 
commerce  in  southern  California,  and  if 
you  se3  any  display  of  honey  at  all  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  much  credit  to  the  in- 
dustiy.  Almost  all  other  products  are  bet- 
ter represented  than  our  own — not  because 
a  display  of  honey  would  not  be  welcomed 
by  our  commercial  organizations,  but  just 
through  neglect  of  beekeepers. 


ANOTHER    PLAN    FOR    LAYING- WORKER    COLO- 
NIES. 

Louis  H.  Scholl,  p.  720,  Nov.  15,  give 
your  laying-worker  colony  a  frame  of  un- 
sealed brood,  then  put  it  in  the  place  of  a 
strong  colony.  In  24  hours  you  will  find 
cells  started,  and  the  laying  workers  and 
their  brood  will  disappear.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  this  plan  having  failed.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  it  is  profitable  to  try  to  save  a 
laying-worker  colony  at  that  time  of  the 
year. 

BREEDING    FROM    THE    BEST    WORKERS. 

The  practical  ideas  of  practical  men  are 
worth  much  consideration,  as  is  shown  by 
results  obtained.  The  jDractical  work  of  A. 
T.  Warr  &  Son,  of  whom  I  have  made 
previous  mention,  in  selecting  their  best 
producing  colonies  for  breeding  purposes 
is  one  such  instance.  While  tliey  favored 
the  Italian  blood  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  productive  qualities  were  to  be  consid- 
ered first.  Owing  to  the  advent  of  black 
brood  in  the  community  they  are  now  forc- 
ed to  Italianize  for  their  own  protection ; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  the  best  pro- 
ducers will  be  used  for  breeding  after  the 
try-out. 


APIARIES   THAT   CAN   NOT   BE  REACHED  BY  AN 
AUTO. 

Louis  H.  Scholl,  page  579,  Sept.  15, 
says :  "The  automobile  is  a  sign  of  progi'es- 
sive  beekeeping."  Perhaps  to  a  degi-ee  this 
is  true;  but  Mr.  Scholl  should  know  that 
there  are  some  apiaries  that  can  not  be 
reached  by  auto,  the  owners  of  which  are 
progressive  enough  to  keep  on  good  ranges 
and  get  the  honey  first,  regardless  of  the 
mode  of  conveyance  to  be  used  in  going  to 
and  from  the  apiary.  To  them  this  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  A  few  good  sea- 
sons in  succession  would  make  many  of  us 
l)rogressive  in  that  way,  while  bad  seasons 
might  for  ever  bar  us  from  that  class. 
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Notes    from    Canada 


J.  L.  Byer,  Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


Mr.  Sladen,  recently  from  England,  gave 
'a  warning  against  importing  any  bees  from 
the  British  isles  for  fear  of  getting  Isle-of- 
Wight  disease  over  here.  Judging  by  what 
he  and  others  who  know  say,  this  fell 
scourge  has  all  the  other  bee  ills  "  beat- 
en to  a  frazzle."  Certainly  Mr.  Sladen's 
warning  is  timely,  and  it  would  be  a  foolish 
vthing  indeed  to  take  any  chances. 
»  *  * 

Already  "  jabbed "  by  the  editor,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  being  jabbed  again 
by  such  a  formidable  assailant  as  Dr.  Mill- 
er, is  it  any  wonder  that  I  look  for  the  next 
issue  of  Gleanings  with  trepidation?  (page 
2,  Jan.  1).  But  see  here,  Mr.  Editor;  you 
say  something  about  steady  cold  weather 
about  the  "middle  of  January;"  at  which 
time  enough  honey  will  be  consumed  to  give 
the  colony  a  winter  nest.  Here  in  Ontario 
we  often  have  that  land  of  weather  all 
through  December;  so,  what  will  happen 
when  things  pan  out  that  way,  and  the 
combs  yet  solid  with  honey? 

*  *  * 

That  article  of  Wesley  Foster's  on  page 
13,  Jan.  1,  which  so  entertainingly  tells 
about  the  beauties  of  photogi'aphy,  I  read 
with  more  interest  than  I  could  have  deem- 
ed iDossible  a  few  months  ago.  Can  you 
guess  the  reason  ?  Well,  I  have  recently  in- 
vested in  a  camera  costing  about  $20.00, 
an  English  machine  called  the  "  Butcher's 
Carbine."  I  never  had  my  hands  on  a  cam- 
era before ;  but  by  a  strange  freak  of 
chance,  the  first  six  films  used  are  all  good, 
and  I  hope  to  use  some  of  them  soon  in  this 
journal.  I  have  just  returned  home  from 
the  northern  yard,  over  100  miles  away  from 
home;  and  while  there  I  took  sevei'al  pic- 
tures of  the  apiary  to  illustrate  wintering 
outside.  I  have  not  tried  to  develop  them 
yet ;  and  on  reading  friend  Foster's  article 
I  am  fearful  that  I  gave  too  long  an  expos- 
ure to  the  films.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  shall 
find  out  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Really  I 
must  stop  writing  along  this  line,  else  (be- 
fore I  know)  I  shall  be  classed  as  a  "camera 
fiend"  before  I  have  even  had  a  peep  into 
the  rudiments  of  the  game. 

*  *  * 

LONGEVITY  OF  CARNIOLAN  QUEENS. 

On  page  743,  Nov.  15,  the  question  is 
asked  as  to  whether  Carniolans  are  jDrone 
to  supersede  their  queens;  and  in  answer 
to  this  I  must  say  no,  most  decidedly.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  often  wished  that 
such  was  the  case,  as  one  fault  I  have  with 
them  is  that  the  queens  are  very  long-lived, 
and  will  sometimes  be  left  when  they  are 


too  old  to  be  of  good  service.  As  I  clip 
all  my  queens  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  No  doubt  claims  are  made  sometimes 
by  people  who  do  not  clip,  so  they  can  not 
be  positive  on  matters  of  this  kind.  Some 
time  ago  I  reported  having  kept  a  queen 
until  she  was  seven  years  old — no  doulit 
about  the  matter  at  all,  as  I  have  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  the  statement.  Well,  this 
particular  queen  was  a  pure  Carniolan,  and 
her  wings  were  all  off  close  to  her  back,  so 
that  there  were  additional  risks  according 
to  some  anti-clippers. 

*  *  * 

IS    FOUL    BROOD    MORE    VIRULENT    AT    TIMES? 

On  page  719,  Nov.  15,  Mr.  Crane  speaks 
of  foul  brood  being  more  virulent  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  and  says  that  he  does 
not  wonder  at  the  variety  of  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  by  ditferent  writers. 
What  kind  of  foul  brood  is  meant?  If 
European  foul  brood  I  can  understand  how 
differences  of  opinion  might  arise;  but  if 
our  old  acquaintance  American  foul  brood 
is  meant,  I  can  not  agree  with  him.  I  have 
seen  it  in  different  counties  in  Ontario  in 
all  stages,  and  I  can  think  of  no  malady 
affecting  any  living  organism  that  is  more 
uniform  in  its  actions  than  this  disease. 
As  a  general  principle,  it  can  be  stated  that 
larvae  die  from  this  disease  only  when  fed 
infected  honey,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  Avhen  a  larva  is  hatched  in  a 
cell  that  has  the  disease  scales,  and  thus  be- 
comes infected.  Disease  makes  progress 
according  to  the  number  of  larva3  that  hap- 
pen to  get  the  disease  given  to  them.  As 
an  illustration,  the  following  will  make  the 
point  clear;  and  as  it  is  a  common  happen- 
ing in  sections  where  American  foul  brood 
is  present,  no  doubt  many  have  noticed  how 
it  works. 

Let  a  colony  that  is  foul  be  robbed  out 
late  in  the  fall  when  brood-rearing  has 
stopped,  and  as  a  result  it  may  be  that 
none  of  the  robbers  will  cause  disease  to 
break  out  in  their  colonies,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  brood  is  present  and  the 
honey  is  used  before  any  larvae  are  in  evi- 
dence to  be  fed  this  diseased  honey.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  an  ajjiary  rob  out  a  foul 
colony  in  the  spring  time,  especially  just 
at  the  close  of  fruit  bloom,  and  every  colo- 
ny taking  part  in  the  robbing  will  be  dis- 
eased— nothing  surer.  The  same  principle 
on  a  modified  scale  applies  to  all  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  will  ahvays  explain  why  a 
colony  gels  bad  very  quickly  in  one  cas,'>, 
while  another  may  have  had  the  disease  for 
quite  a  while  before  getting  in  bad  order. 
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Conversations  Avith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,   New  York. 


YE   OLDEN   TIMES. 

A  correspondent  writes,  "  If  Doolittle 
does  not  have  something  February'  1st  about 
'  Ye  Olden  Times  '  in  beekeeping  I  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed." 

My  memory  goos  back  to  the  days  when 
father  kept  bees  in  box  hives,  and  to  log- 
gnm  times.  In  that  age  fifteen  and  twenty 
pound  boxes  for  comb  honey  were  made  of 
rough  half-inch  lumber  with  a  hole  bored 
in  one  side,  over  wliich  was  placed  a  piece 
of  glass  broken  from  a  window  pane 
through  which  I,  as  a  boy,  would  peer  to 
see  whether  any  honey  was  being  built. 
Usually  I  did  not  even  see  a  bee  inside.  It 
had  to  be  a  good  season  to  drive  the  bees 
into  these  boxes,  for  in  most  cases  there  was 
only  one  auger-hole,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  through  the  top-board 
to  the  hive.  This  board  was  of  about  the 
same  thickness,  and  the  big  empty  honey- 
box  was  without  any  starter  of  comb.  Fi'om 
our  standpoint  of  to-day,  this  would  be  a 
great  drawback;  but,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, during  one  season  father  took  as 
much  as  70  pounds  of  comb  honey  from  ore 
of  these  rough  hive  boxes  in  which  were 
hived  two  swarms  which  came  out  and  clus- 
tered together.  A  few  years  later  the  lum- 
ber for  these  boxes  was  planed  on  the  in- 
side, and  a  piece  of  white  comb  stuck  fast 
to  the  center  of  the  top.  Tliis  greatly  pro- 
moted the  willingness  of  the  bees  to  enter 
tl:e  honej'-i'eceptaeles.  However,  few  of  the 
farmers  did  little  else  than  hive  swarms  in 
old  boxes,  portions  of  hollow  logs,  half- 
barrels,  or  nail-keg's,  in  those  times  of  60 
to  80  years  ago. 

Then  all  colonies  not  needed  for  winter- 
ing were  killed  by  setting  the  hives  over 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  After  the  bees 
were  dead,  the  hives  were  pried  apart,  or 
the  old  logs  split  open  and  the  combs  of 
honey  cut  out.  In  this  way  from  each  hive 
or  log  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  of  honey  were 
obtained,  the  best  and  whitest  of  Avhich  was 
put  into  bright  tin  joans  to  be  disposed  of, 
while  all  of  the  rest  was  put  into  a  cloth 
bag  and  hung  up  before  the  fireplace  to 
drain  out  as  strained  honey.  After  prac- 
tically all  the  honey  had  drained  out,  the  bag 
was  immersed  in  water,  as  hot  as  the  hand 
could  bear,  and  the  whole  was  kneaded  and 
worked  over  with  the  pudding-stick  till  all 
the  sweet  had  been  separated  from  the 
comb.  This  sweetened  water  was  boiled 
down  to  honey  water.  It  was  then  used  to 
sweeten  apple  sauce  or  pies.  In  these  dif- 
ferent ways  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment 


was  given  to  the  family  of  the  farmers  who 
kept  bees. 

When  I  began  to  keep  bees  in  the  latter 
sixties,  Langstroth  liives  were  beginning  to 
supersede  the  old  logs  and  boxes.  These 
were  thought  to  be  the  height  of  perfection, 
for  each  had  a  honey-board  on  which  were 
placed  six  boxes  six  inches  square  by  five 
inches  deep,  each  having  a  glass  on  two 
sides,  the  glass  being  on  opposite  sides. 
Before  the  glass  was  put  on,  three  pieces  of 
comb  were  stuck  to  the  top  of  each  box 
equal  distances  apart,  to  be  used  by  the 
bees  as  guides  for  building  their  combs  in 
a  certain  direction,  as  well  as  for  starters. 
In  this  way  I  procured  my  honey  for  the 
first  three  years.  I  used  these  boxes  more 
or  less  till  1875.  They  held  from  six  to  six 
and  one-half  pounds,  gross  weight,  and, 
strange  to  say,  I  was  offered  50  cents  a 
pound  for  my  1869  crop. 

After  these  came  the  four-pound  box 
with  its  four  metal  corner  jDosts  and  four 
glass  sides.  This  box  was  considered  the 
most  fancy  honey-receptacle  that  ever  was, 
as  two  sides  showed  the  nice  white  capping 
of  the  honey  while  the  other  two  showed  its 
color  and  qualitj',  where  the  cells  were  stuck 
to  the  glass.  I  doubt  if  there  were  ever 
more  attractive  packages,  when  filled  with 
honey,  than  these  glass  honey-boxes  with 
their  shiny  metal  comer-posts. 

A  few  3'eai-s  later  came  the  Harbison 
three-pound  bos,  then  the  two-pound  sec- 
tion, which  was  soon  followed  by  sections 
holding  one  pound — some  even  going  so  far 
as  to  make  those  holding  as  little  as  a  half 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Both  of  these, 
however,  proved  to  be  too  small  for  any 
profit,  so  that  the  one-pound  section  soon 
became  the  standard,  and  has  held  that 
place  until  the  present  time. 

I  might  speak  of  many  things  which 
would  now  be  considered  drawbacks,  which 
came  about  in  the  transition  between  those 
old  times  and  the  present.  Then  we  did 
the  best  we  could  without  sections,  queen- 
excluders,  bee-escapes,  movable  frames, 
comb   foundation,   extractors,  etc. 

But  I  wish  to  speak  of  something  which 
seems  a  mystery  to  me.  In  all  of  those 
years  honey  brought  much  more  in  revnrn 
to  the  producer  than  it  does  in  this,  the 
twentieth  century.  Father  used  to  trade 
that  cut  comb  honey,  from  those  briglit  tin 
pans,  giving  12  to  18  pounds  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  according  to  the  riuality  of  the  shoes 
and  that  of  the  honey.  Then  he  could  get 
a  bushel  of  wheat  for  four  pounds  of  this 

Continued   on  page   78. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wesley  Fostee,  Boulder,  Col. 


INTERSTATE     SHIPMENT     OF    DISEASED     BEES. 

Mr.  Chadwick  asks  whether  the  bees 
spoken  of  as  having  been  kept  from  being 
shipped  into  Colorado  were  known  to  be 
diseased.  No,  we  did  not  know,  except 
that  the  district  where  the  bees  are  is  known 
to  be  diseased.  We  did  not  try  to  stop  the 
shipment  by  law,  for  one  State  can  not 
legislate  against  another.  All  that  was  done 
was  to  notify  the  party  of  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  where  the  shipment  was  in- 
tended to  be  made,  stating  that  we  would 
inspect  the  bees  upon  arrival.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  county  ordinances  such  as 
Mr.  Chadwick  speaks  of  would  hold  very 
many  minutes  under  the  rulings  of  the 
Inter- State  Commerce  Commission.  A  bee- 
keeper would  have  to  submit  to  inspection 
after  arrival;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
shipment  could  be  stopped  unless  the  bees 
were  known  to  be  diseased.  Our  Colorado 
law  is  broad  enough  so  that  I  think  an 
inspector  would  be  upheld  in  destroying 
all  diseased  bees  ujjon  arrival.  This  would 
not  be  just  unless  the  disease  was  being 
introduced  into  a  clean  district.  In  a  dis- 
trict where  foul  brood  already  exists,  the 
man  who  shipped  in  bees,  and  a  few  were 
found  diseased,  should  be  accorded  the  same 
treatment  that  others  in  the  vicinitj^  are 
given. 

Colorado  at  the  present  time  has  no  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood  that  we  know  of,  and 
the  beekeepers  here  would  be  very  much  in 
favor  of  destroying  all  colonies  in  a  ship- 
ment that  had  this  disease;  and  our  law 
would  stand  back  of  the  procedure.  I  do 
not  think  that  such  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  bees  from  diseases  are  unjust. 
The  good  of  the  whole  beekeeping  frater- 
nity is  of  more  consequence  than  the  de- 
sires of  some  unenlightened  individual.  Far 
more  damage  has  been  done  by  the  indis- 
criminate shipping  of  diseased  bees  all  over 
the  country  than  by  stringent  laws  that  may 
seem  to  work  a  hardship  on  any  one  person. 
We  must  encourage  in  every  way  the  legiti- 
mate spread  of  aggressive  beekeeping  meth- 
ods ;  but  the  spreading  of  diseases  must  be 

curtailed  also. 

*  *  * 

THE  EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  REDUCTION  ON  PRICES. 

Local  business  houses  are  making  increas- 
ed efforts  to  clear  their  shelves  of  all  stocks 
bought  under  present  price  conditions.  Busi- 
ness men  seem  to  be  optimistic,  but  expect 
a  readjustment  of  prices  after  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  begun  its  work  at 
tariff  reduction ;  and  when  the  tariff  is  men- 


tioned, the  beekeeper  immediately  thinks  of 
free  sugar,  and  whether  honey  will  be  put 
on  the  free  list.  And  the  next  commodity 
thought  of  is  lumber.  I  do  not  know  what 
will  be  done  with  honey;  but  the  talk  is 
strongly  for  free  sugar,  and  perhaps  the 
admission  of  lumber  free  of  duty.  Person- 
ally I  believe  that  free  sugar  will  aid  rather 
than  hurt  the  beemen.  This  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  whether  sugar  is  reduced  to  the 
consumer  by  taking  off  the  tariff.  If  we 
could  get  sugar  for  three  cents  instead  of 
five  or  five  and  a  half,  much  more  of  it 
would  be  fed  in  the  fall  to  put  the  bees  in 
prime  condition  for  wintering.  Being  situ- 
ated so  far  inland,  and  not  familiar  with 
the  markets  where  foreign  honey  would  cut 
a  figure,  I  do  not  know  what  the  effect 
would  be  if  honey  were  put  on  the  free  list. 
Lumber  admitted  free  ought  to  have  a 
definite  effect  on  the  price  of  bee-supplies; 
and  it  might  be  that  the  qualitj^  of  the  lum- 
ber obtainable  would  be  improved.  Taking 
the  whole  situation,  I  think  that  the  beemen 
will  not  be  averse  to  the  general  plans  for 
tariff  revision.  What  we  are  concerned  in 
is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  necessities  for 
the  home  and  in  our  business.  One  of  the 
greatest  promises  of  the  times  is  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  asking  for  something 
definite — stated,  not  in  political  terms,  such 
as  tariff  revision,  but  in  terms  of  economics 
— a  lower  price  for  sugar,  lumber,  woolen 
and  cotton  goods,  and  all  staples  that  con- 
sume the  bulk  of  our  incomes. 

CONVERSATIONS    WITH    DOOLITTLE 
AT  BORODINO,  NEW  YORK 

Continued  from  page  77. 
honey,  and  trade  even-handed  pound  for 
pound  for  butter.  And  in  the  days  of  the 
six-pound  box,  I  sold  my  whole  crop  to  a 
dealer  for  26  cents  a  pound,  taking  hitn 
four  wagonloads,  and  on  my  return  home 
loaded  these  wagons  with  coal  at  our  near- 
est station,  $3.50  a  ton.  Now  it  takes  nerar- 
ly  four  pounds  of  honey  to  purchase  wh.ai 
one  pound  did  when  father  kept  bees;  and 
our  nice  section  honey  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions, when  sold  by  the  wagonload,  brnigs 
only  121/2  cents  instead  of  26.  Now  a  wag- 
onload  of  coal  costs  $6.80  at  the  same  place 
where  the  $3.50  coal  was  obtained  in  t!ie 
days  when  beekeeping  was  carried  on  in  a 
more  primitive  way.  This  state  of  ail'airs 
can  hardly  be  laid  to  overproduction,  as  I 
verily  believe  that  the  per-capita  consump- 
tion in  those  days  was  two  if  not  tln-ee 
times  as  large  as  it  is  to-day. 
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General    Correspondence 


THE  FUN  THE  PIONEERS  HAD  IN  INVENTING 
NEW  FIXTURES 


A  Bee-smoker  Made  of  a  Pan  of  Coals 

BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 

How  I'd  like  to  go  back  and  begin  bee- 
keeping all  over  again  with  the  facilities 
of  the  present  day!  Back  yonder  in  1861 
the  bill  of  fare  was  rather  meager — no  ex- 
tractor, no  smoker,  no  sections,  no  comb 
foundation,  no  excluder,  and  almost  no  lit- 
erature. Movable  combs  had  been  invented, 
but  I  knew  nothing  about  them.  The  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  was  started  that  year,  but 
1  didn't  know  of  it.  And  yet  I  don't  know. 
You  who  start  in  with  all  these  things  don't 
have  the  same  pleasure  I  had  in  learning 
about  each  one  as  a  new  improvement. 
And  then  the  lots  of  new  plans  and  kinks 
that  have  been  coming  up  all  the  time! 

One  thing,  however,  I'd  like  to  have  back 
again.  I'd  like  to  have  honey  keeping  all 
the  while  at  the  same  price  as  butter.  It 
would  seem  pretty  good  now  to  have  honey 
selling  at  30  or  40  cents  a  pound.  Another 
good  thing  of  those  bygone  days  was  the 
delight  of  studying  up  some  new  plan  or 
implement,  lying  awake  at  night  thinking- 
it  over.  Honey  may  never  catch  up  with 
butter  again  in  price,  but  the  fun  of  study- 
ing up  new  thing's  is  just  as  great  now  as 
it  was  back  j-onder.  In  any  given  case 
there  is  always  the  zest  that  is  given  to  it 
by  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  bees  will 
do  with  it  when  it  is  submitted  to  them. 
Even  after  being  submitted  to  them  there 
is  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  will 
do  exactly  the  same  next  time,  when  condi- 
tions may  be  a  trifle  different. 

The  first  surplus  honey  I  produced  was 
just  as  good  to  eat  as  any  I  produce  now — 
just  as  white,  but  not  so  regiilar.  A  box 
with  a  capacity  of  five  or  six  pounds,  with 
a  i^ane  of  glass  on  two  opposite  sides,  was 
placed  along  with  three  others  on  top  of  a 
box  hive,  with  a  cover  telescoping  over  it. 
Such  a  box,  when  filled,  seemed  just  as 
]  leasing  a  sight  as  the  finest  sections  do 
nowadays.  By  way  of  something  extra  I 
had  some  boxes  with  four  glass  sides  and 
wooden  posts  at  the  corners.  The  bees 
hiult  comb  in  these  boxes  at  their  own  sweet 
will  except  for  the  j^ersuasion  of  a  few 
pieces  of  comb  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
box.  If  one  or  all  of  these  starters  fell  to 
the  bottom,  the  bees  were  not  greatly  dis- 
concerted. They  simply  built  from  the 
bottom  up. 

This  was  quite  in  advance  of  what  some 


others  were  doing,  whose  only  way  to  se- 
cure surplus  Avas  to  brimstone  a  colony,  and 
then  dig  out  as  well  as  might  be  the  honey 
mixed  with  j^ollen  and  dead  bees.  The 
heaviest  and  the  lightest  skeps  were  "  taken 
up,"  the  heaviest  because  they  had  the  most 
honey,  and  the  lightest  because  tliey  would 
die  in  winter  anyhow. 

The  first  sections  were  somewhat  crude. 
They  were  in  four  pieces,  and  the  top  piece 
had  in  it  a  saw-kerf  to  receive  the  founda- 
tion. This  top  piece  was  partly  split  apart, 
and  then  brought  together  again  after  the 
insertion  of  the  foundation.  I  didn't  make 
very  good  work  of  it,  and  wanted  to  learn 
how  to  do  it  better.  I  wrote  to  A.  I.  Root, 
telling  him  exactlj'  how  I  put  in  the  foun- 
dation, making  a  sketch  of  it,  and  asking, 
him  how  I  should  do  it.  I  think  I  had  no 
intention  of  having  my  letter  published — 
only  to  have  the  jjroper  instruction  given 
in  Gleanings,  a  publication  that  I  think  at 
that  time  was  gotten  out  by  the  aid  of  a 
windmill.  Promptly'  came  back  a  round 
sum  in  payment  for  the  letter,  which  was 
published  in  full;  but  not  a  word  was  given 
as  to  how  the  work  should  be  better  done ! 
I  well  remember  my  first  visit  to  Medina. 
I  reached  it  by  stage,  there  being  no  rail- 
road then.  Wouldn't  a  stage  coach  have  a 
busy  time  of  it  now,  carrying  out  all  the 
stuff  shipped  away  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. ! 
On  that  visit  I  had  the  honor  of  showing 
A.  I.  Root  an  inii^roved  method  of  smoldng 
bees.  Yes,  you  might  hardly  believe  that 
the  man  who  has  sent  out  so  many  smokers 
would  learn  from  me  any  thing  in  that  line, 
but  he  did.  I  don't  remember  what  plan 
he  was  then  using.  I  don't  think  that,  at 
that  time,  he  smoked  them  with  tobacco  as 
some  others  did,  but  the  plan  I  showed  him 
was  to  have  ashes  and  burning  coals  in  an 
old  tin  pan.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the 
improvement,  and  I  had  hardly  left  the 
town  when  he  put  it  in  practice,  with  the 
result  that  he  jeopardized  if  he  did  not  burn 
up  a  colony  by  setting  fire  to  the  sawdust 
that  surrounded  the  hive. 

A  little  later  I  tried  to  improve  on  this. 
I  had  a  close-fitting  cover  on  a  kettle  con- 
taining burning  coals  and  brands,  and  at- 
tached to  the  cover  were  two  small  rubber 
tubes.  I  blew  into  one  of  them,  and  with 
the  other  directed  the  smoke  upon  the  bees. 
It  smoked  them  all  right,  only  it  didn't  hold 
fire  well  unless  I  "  blowed  "  all  the  time. 

]\Iy !  my !  my !  what  changes  there  have 
been.  What  improvements!  Will  there  be 
any  more,  I  wonder?  A  few  years  ago  a 
prominent  writer  said  we  were  not  to  ex- 


pect  any  more  improvements  in  l^eekeeping. 
And  yet  improvements  have  been  appearing 
right  along  ever  since  tlien.  But  I  don't 
see  any  chance  for  fui-ther  improvements — 
do  you?  Yet  how  many  of  us  thought  be- 
fore they  appeared  that  there  was  any  need 
of  sections,  foundation,  etc.  1  I  don't  know 
what  they'll  be;  but  I'm  looking  for  just 
as  great  advance  in  the  next  50  years  as 
there  has  been  in  the  past  50;  and  it  may 
be  that  in  1963  some  one  will  be  writing 
reminiscences  of  "  the  many  gi'eat  advances 
in  beekeeping  since  1913."  Who  knows? 
Marengo,  111. 

■»-•-*■ 

WINTER  FEEDING ;   SOFT  SUGAR  VS.  CANDY 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Editor 


BY   ARTHUR   C.   MILLER 


»  In  an  editorial  (Jan.  1,  p.  3)  concerning 
the  supplying  of  extra  stores  in  mid-winter 
to  make  up  for  any  possible  shortage 
caused  by  the  mild  weather  of  the  fall  and 
early  winter,  you  quote  me  thus:  "Mr.  A. 
C.  Miller  recently  made  the  statement  that 
coffee  A  sugar  (a  moist  sugar)  can  be  given 
to  the  bees  direct;"  then  you  say  you  "have 
never  tried  it,"  and  at  once  proceed  to  tell 
how  to  use  it.  Phew !  Wait  a  minute  till 
I  whistle,  or  I  may  say  something  hot  like 
ginger  and  suggestive  of  brimstone. 

In  some  climates  and  conditions  the  bees 
may  get  by  when  provided  as  you  direct ;, 
but  in  others,  not,  nit ! 

Now  I,  A.  C.  Miller,  never  recommended 
the  A  sugar  for  winter.  You  do  not  say 
specifically  that  I  did;  but  taken  with  the 
rest  of  the  editorial,  that  is  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  implication.  If,  perchance, 
some  poor  chump  thinks  a  thing  must  be 
good  because  I  said  it  (or  Avas  supposed  to 
have  said  it),  and  goes  and  does  something 
just  near  enough  to  what  I  did  say  to  be 
entirehi  different,  and  the  resulls  are  a  bee 
funeral,  there  will  be  something  unpleasant 
coming  my  way.     Excuse  my  dodging. 

Now,  here  is  what  T  actually  said  con- 
cerning soft  sugar  for  winter  use:  "Colo- 
nies have  been  wintered  on  it  without  any 
thing  else,  and  that  was  in  southern  New 
Hampshire;  but  I  want  to  know  more 
about  its  use  thus  before  I  advocate  it  for 
such  purpose."  (Dec.  1,  1912,  p.  771.)  I 
have  a  sort  of  hazy  idea  that  that  assembly 
of  words  pretty  distinctly  conveys  the  in- 
formation that  I  do  not  yet  advocate  the 
use  of  soft  sugar  for  winter. 

Let  me  quote  again :  "  The  soft  A  sugar 
put  in  a  division-board  feeder  and  hung  in 
beside  the  brood-nest  will  serve  to  keep  up 
brood-rearing  as  well  as  the  most  painstak- 
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ing  feeding  with  sj-rup,"  etc.  (Dec.  1,  1912, 
\).  771).  That  does  not  exactly  suggest  win- 
ter feeding — at  least  it  doesn't  to  me. 

In  your  suggestion  as  to  how  you  think 
the  soft  sugar  may  be  used  for  winter,  you 
would  have  it  put  in  a  dish  on  top  of  the 
frames  with  sticks  across  the  dish  to  give 
the  bees  access  to  it  under  the  cushion. 
Just  stop  and  consider  what  you  have  sug- 
gested. Little  Mr.  Innocent,  not  wanting 
a  lot  of  paper  pie-dishes,  goes  and  uses  a 
soujo-plate  from  the  i:>antry  shelf.  The  bees 
find  a  nice  cold  stone  over  their  heads,  and 
not  the  remotest  suggestion  that  there  is 
food  on  top  of  it,  and  they  starve.  Remem- 
ber, you  are  suggesting  putting  that  Dutch 
ceiling  over  their  bedroom  in  mid  winter. 

Well,  to  keep  you  from  feeling  too  much 
remorse,  I  will  grant  that,  between  some 
warm  spells,  a  thick  cushion  and  a  lot  of 
bees,  the  latter  do  find  their  way  up  to  the 
sugar.  Bully !  But  old  Boreas  kicks  up  a 
muss,  and  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the 
thermometer  and  stays  out  for  a  week. 
Well,  why  Avaste  words  on  what  happens? 
It  is  just  as  well  if  you  and  I  do  not  know 
what  that  fellow  says  about  us. 

Before  we  go  further,  I  wish  to  do  a 
little  defining  so  that,  if  possible,  I  can  not 
be  misundei-stood. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  feeding,  one 
for  brood  stimulation,  one  for  stores  given 
in  mild  weather,  and  one  for  emergencies 
given  when,  for  any  reason,  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  expose  or  seriously  disturb  the  colo- 
ny. Those  "  any  reasons  "  may  have  to  do 
with  our  personal  convenience,  as  lack  of 
time,  dislike  of  cold  fingers  or  wet  feet, 
laziness,  or  plain  everj'-day  consideration  of 
dollars  and  cents,  as  represented  in  time 
and  material. 

At  this  particular  time  we  are  consider- 
ing the  emergencies  of  colonies  starving  in 
cold  weather,  and  we  want  to  prevent  that 
starvation ;  and  if  we  are  worth  our  keep 
we  want  to  do  it  in  the  most  effective  and 
tlie  most  economical  way. 

So  far  as  at  present  known,  a  slab  of 
candy  placed  over  the  frames  meets  tlie 
conditions  bett'er  than  any  other  method. 
It  is  an  old  idea  and  a  good  practical  one. 
But  the  making  of  the  candy  is  a  stum- 
blingblock  to  many.  Some  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  make  it  right,  others  seem  un- 
able to  do  so;  and  still  others,  after  one 
attempt,  give  it  up  in  disgust,  and  try 
syrup  or  let  the  bees  "  go  hang." 

There  are  candies  and  candies,  and  some 
are  good  and  some  are  only  near  good. 
Your  hard  candy  is  all  right,  but  many 
persons  will  make  a  failure  of  it.  The 
candy  made  after  the  Fuller  formula  (Seii!. 
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1,  1912,  p.  545)  is  easier  to  get  just  right. 
(Pure  glucose  for  the  purpose  eau  be  ob- 
tained from  most  candy-makers.)  This 
candy  has  the  advantage  of  staying  right 
until  consumed. 

Common  "  fondant,"  as  made  hx  the 
candy-manufacturers,  is  excellent ;  but  un- 
less it  is  just  right  it  will  not  stay  right, 
but  will  soften  when  subjected  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  hive  and  run  down  between 
the  combs.  The  property  of  "  rightness  " 
in  fondant  seems  to  be  dependent  on  the 
proportion  of  tartaric  acid  to  sugar  and  the 
time  they  are  boiled  together.  Some  candy- 
makers  can  make  a  firm  non-softening 
fondant  every  time,  wiiile  others  can  not. 

On  orders  for  one  hundred  j^ounds  or 
over,  most  candy-makers  will  make  up 
candy  after  any  desired  formula,  and  will 
cut  it  into  blocks  or  slabs  of  any  desired 
size,  and  at  a  cost  not  so  very  much  above 
the  cost  of  the  sugar.  Not  a  few  beekeep- 
ers have  the  professional  candy-men  make 
their  bee  candy  for  them,  considering  it 
better  and  cheaper  than  making  it  at  home. 

Another  word  about  soft  sugar  and  I  am 
done — no,  not  out  of  sputter,  but  just  hold- 
ing up  for  a  future  lime. 

The  use  of  soft  sugar  for  stimulative 
feeding  was,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  first 
given  to  the  beekeepers  by  Samuel  Sim- 
mins,  of  England,  and  he  should  be  given 
the  ciedit  for  it.  I  have  done  so  in  pre- 
vious articles,  but  did  not  in  those  quoted. 
It  has  been  used  in  this  countiy  for  many 
yeai's,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  become  as 
widely  known  as  its  merits  deserve.  Now, 
if  your  editorial  does  not  put  a  damper  on 
its  use  by  getting  some  people  in  wrong  on 
it — and  they  will  surely  speak  right  out 
loud — its  use  may  spread. 

There,  I  feel  better.  As  I  bear  no  ill 
feeling-s,  I  trust  that  yon  will  soon  be  able 
to  sit  up  and  take  a  little  nourislimeut.  As 
an  emergency  diet,  I  would  suggest  candy. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  9,  1912. 

[Regarding  the  question  of  soft  sugar 
for  winter  feed,  we  plead  guilty  that  Mr. 
Miller  did  not  recommend  it  for  cold  weath- 
er; but  we  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
it  could  not  be  used  at  such  a  time  if  it 
could  be  used  in  warm  weather.  While  it 
is  true  that  bees  can  get  water  during  hot 
weather  when  they  could  not  during  winter, 
yet  as  a  rule  enough  moisture  collects  in 
the  hive  to  give  the  bees  all  the  water  they 
need.  If  the  soft  sugar  is  placed  in  paper 
pie-plates,  the  same  being  placed  right 
above  the  cluster,  as  we  recommended  it, 
the  moisture  from  the  bees  ascending  will, 
in  all  probability,  soften  it  enough  more  so 
tl.at  it  will  be  excellent  winter  food. 


If  we  were  guilty  of  misquoting,  we  are 
glad  of  it  now,  because  it  has  drawn  out  a 
valuable  article  that  will  be  a  stimulus  to 
further  discussion  of  a  very  important  mat- 
ter— what  to  feed  bees  during  mid  winter 
when  no  combs  of  stores  are  available.  In 
this  connection,  if  Mr.  Miller  did  not  rec- 
ommend feeding  soft  sugar  during  mid 
winter,  there  are  others  who  did;  but  just 
who,  we  can  not  now  recall.  Verj'  often, 
by  reading  a  journal  for  a  year  one  will 
gather  a  composite  opinion;  and  that  is 
precisely  what  we  did  when  we  misquoted 
our  friend  Miller. 

Regarding  "  fondant "  and  any  sugar 
using  glucose,  we  have  a  fear  that  they  will 
not  be  all  that  is  desired.  We  should  be 
more  afraid  of  the  use  of  fondant  and 
candy  with  glucose  in — much  more  so — 
than  we  would  of  soft  cane  sugar  placed 
in   the  paper  pie-plates  above  the  bees. 

Later. — We  sent  the  above  footnote  to 
Mr.  Miller,  and  he  has  made  a  further  reply 
wliich  follows. — Ed.] 

MORE   SUGAR. 

That  paper  pie-plate  seems  to  bother  the 
editor.  It  is  like  a  cork  on  a  fishline,  bound 
to  bob  up;  but  just  wait  until  the  condensed 
moisture  he  is  banking  on  for  the  sugar  gets 
in  its  fine  work  on  that  pie-plate,  and  he 
will  have  a  first-class  paper-pulp  "  flap- 
jack." Well,  never  mind;  it  is  quite  likely 
to  be  forty-leven  miles  from  the  would-be 
user,  and  he  will  tiy  a  wash-boiler  or  an 
ash-sifter  or  some  other  convenient  tiling. 

Now,  I  hope  tliat  I  am  a  brave  man, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  as  good,  am  believed  to 
be,  for  I  see  danger  in  what  I  am  about  to 
do.  I  am  going  to  tell  just  how  the  New 
Hampshire  man  used  the  soft  sugar  when 
he  wintered  the  two  colonies  on  it.  The 
danger  lies  in  my  being  given  the  credit  of 
it  and  of  recommending  it,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  am  only  reporting  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  did  it  was 
Mr.  A.  A.  Byard,  of  West  Chesterfield,  N. 
H.  In  the  second  place,  he  prei^ared  his 
bees  in  the  fall,  late  in  the  fall,  but  still  the 
bees  could  be  handled.   And  he  did  it  thus: 

Three  empty  combs  were  hung  in  the 
middle  of  each  of  two  chaff-packed  hives. 
On  each  side  of  and  close  up  to  them  were 
hung  division-board  feeders  solid  full  of 
soft  sugar.  The  spaces  back  of  the  feeders, 
were  stuffed  full  of  dry  leaves. 

The  bees  were  then  shaken  into  these 
jirepared  hives.  Now,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er he  shook  them  in  on  top  of  the  frames 
and  feeders  or  down  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance and  let  them  waltz  in ;  but  he  got 
them  into  those  hives  and  on  to  and  between 
th'^  combs — leastAVise  most  of  them — for  he 
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SO  plamied  space  to  bees  that  when  the  lat- 
ter had  crowded  in  as  tight  as  if  Mrs.  Mulli- 
gan's goat  had  butted  them  in,  some  of 
them  still  stuck  out  at  the  entrance.  See 
the  point?  Well,  it  is  this:  The  tvJiole  space 
was  full  of  bees.  That  is  7iot  the  way  they 
are  on  combs  of  honey  in  a  brood-chamber 
under  normal  conditions.     No. 

Over  the  combs,  feeders,  and  bees  he  had 
a  sheet  of  oilcloth  (enameled  cloth),  slip- 
pery side  down,  and  on  top  of  that  more 
leaves — lots  more,  nice  dry  maple  leaves. 
(Packing  is  not  my  long  suit,  so  you  can 
tell  that  it  is  some  other  fellow's  circus  that 
I  am  talking  about.) 

Then  he  said  "go  it;"  and  he  went,  and 
the  bees  stayed ;  and  in  the  spring  the  two 
colonies  were  as  fine  as  any  he  had,  and  he 
had  some  fine  ones. 

Certainly  he  had  to  give  more  combs  in 
the  spring;  but  that  is  not  part  of  this 
story. 

Now,  Byard  is  the  man  who  did  it.  And 
I'll  wliisper  another  thing,  though  he  may 
shake  half  the  life  out  of  me  when  he  finds 
it  out.  (Oh,  yes!  he  can,  for  he  is  almost 
seven  feet  long,  and  I  am  not.)  It  is  this: 
Byard  is  a  wizard — yes,  sir,  a  sure-nuf  wiz- 
ard. I  wish  you  could  see  him  put  founda- 
tion in  sections — make  you  cry  with  envy. 
What  has  that  got  to  do  with  soft  sugar?  J 
was  only  going  to  the  foundation  of  the 
thing. 

Don't  worry,  dear  editor,  don't  worry,  1 
mean  about  fondant  and  bee  candj^  with 
glucose  in  it.  A  whole  lot  of  beekeepers  in 
little  old  New  England  have  used  it  suc- 
cessfully for  several  seasons.  It  is  a  hard 
<t  ondition  which  confronts  you,  not  a  theory. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  15. 


THE    DESTRUCTIVE   FREEZE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


BY  P.  C.  CHADWICK 


Listen  to  this  short  story;  preserve  tliis 
issue  for  reference  ten  or  twenty  years 
from  now.  Jan.  1,  2,  and  3,  1913,  were  as 
fair,  bright,  wann  winter  days  as  ("alifori  ia 
may  ever  expect  to  see.  On  the  fourth,  tlir 
winter  morning  chill  did  not  yield  to  the 
sun  as  usual.  A  cool  wind  began  to  shJI'l 
from  one  direction  to  anothei',  only  to  settl;^ 
i'.self  in  the  north.  Near  the  noon  hour  it 
was  a  "  rorth,>r  in  earnest."  Dust  became 
blinding;  Icaxrs  we;e  whipped  fro^n  the 
trees;  telejilione  wires  were  crossed  aiK^ 
crissrrcssed.      Fruil-gioweis  beaan   to  look 


anxious;  for  the  grave  danger,  frost,  is  al- 
ways feared  by  them.  All  day  and  all  night 
it  continued;  but  instead  of  holding  the 
temperature  above  danger,  as  expected,  it 
went  steadily  down,  in  the  face  of  the  wind. 
All  day  Sunday,  the  5th,  it  blew  a  gale ;  the 
highest  point  reached  in  temperature  was 
40  at  noon.  Monday  morning,  Jan.  6,  gave 
us  a  temperature  of  18,  with  a  howling 
northern  gale  still  in  progress. 

Many  fruit-growers  threw  up  their  hands 
in  despair.  Many  had  smudged  all  night 
while  the  frost  was  penetrating  the  fruit 
a  few  feet  from  their  smudge-pots. 

By  mid-afternoon  another  danger  was 
approaching — the  trees!  the  trees!  back  to 
the  smudge-pots!  save  the  trees!  Tuesday 
morning,  the  7th,  great  clouds  of  dense 
black  smoke  were  hanging  in  the  silent  air. 
Auto  load  after  auto  load  of  smoke-be- 
grimed men  were  arriving  from  the  all- 
night  fight  with  Jack  Frost,  to  save  the 
trees,  dressed  in  gloves  and  overcoats,  with 
heads  wrapped  tightly,  and  the  wearers 
half  frozen  by  the  stinging  cold. 

Almost  by  accident  I  went  into  a  plumb- 
ing shop  where  the  plumber  had  just  open- 
ed up  for  the  day's  business;  but  his  tele- 
phone was  ringing,  "  Water-pipe  burst." 
Busier  plumbers  were  never  seen.  Water- 
pipes  burst  by  the  score;  closet-tanks  were 
frozen ;  a  fire-hydrant  burst ;  ice  in  the 
gutters — everywhere  ice,  ice,  ice;  and  all  of 
this  in  Redlands,  Cal.,  and  the  same  tale 
may  be  told  in  any  of  our  southland 
cities  of  the  great  so-called  frostless  belt. 
No  man  had  ever  seen  such  before,  and  we 
pray  that  none  may  ever  see  it  again.  The 
$50,000,000  citrus  crop  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  "  gone  up  in  smoke."  People  fail 
to  realize  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 

But  how  about  the  beemen?  T  do  not 
know.  One  thing  is  quite  sure — every  pol- 
len-producing flower  has  been  destroyed. 
The  eucalyjitus  bloom  is  largely  if  not  com- 
pletely destroyed.  All  of  our  southland 
districts  have  suffered  alike.  All  must  wait 
for  a  new  source  to  develop  from  which  the 
little  bee  can  gather  an  impetus  for  re- 
newed hope  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  con- 
tinue breeding  operations.  Orange  bloom 
is  doubtful  as  to  the  quantity  the  trees  will 
be  able  to  put  out.  Many  trees  are  badly 
injured.  As  to  the  sage,  we  do  not  know. 
Ho;"e  is  eiitertained  that,  if  we  should  get 
sufficient  rain,  it  will  bloom  profusely;  but 
it  m.ay  be  (lie  bloom  is  injured  deep  in  the 
stem  from  the  excessive  freeze.  No  such 
freeze  has  ever  been  experienced  in  the 
recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  so  we 
nnst  wait  patiently  our  future. 

Redlands,   Cal. 
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This  is  not  an  iceterg,  but  an  oraiige-tree  in  Redlaiids,  Cal..  on  which  tlie  spray  from  a  garden  hose 
was  left  running  during  the  night  of  Jan.  6,  l&T^.  The  picture  was  taken  about  10  a.m.,  .Tan.  7,  and  gives 
an  idea  of  the  intense  cold  in  southern  California  on  the  above  date.  Photographed  by  E.  T.  Everett,  of 
Kedlands — to  be  copyrighted.    Permission  to  print  granted  Gle.\nings  in  Bee  Culture. — P.  C.  Chadwick. 
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W.  A.  Grove's  apiary  and  honey-house,  New  Haven,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  FOUL-BROOD  INSPECTOR 

The  Value  of  Vigorous  Italians  in  a  Diseased  Lo- 
cality 


BY  J.  E.  CRANE 


Continued  from  page  5S,  Jan.  15. 

One  gentleman,  whose  reputation  as  an 
intelligent  beekeeper  was  known  to  me,  in- 
vited me  to  visit  him,  and  I  anticii^ated  a 
treat.  Almost  all  his  bees  were  Italians, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  no  fear  of  foul 
brood.  I  was  rather  surprised,  because  1 
had  seen  its  deadly  work  in  other  places. 
But  he  stated  (hat  at  one  time  he  bought  a 
lot  of  bees  and  transferred  them  into  his 
hives  and  put  the  odds  and  ends  of  wax  and 
honey  out  in  the  open  for  his  bees  to  clean 
up,  after  which  he  learned  that  the  colonies 
he  had  bought  had  foul  brood.  Almost 
every  one  of  his  black  colonies  was  ruined, 
while  his  Italian  stock  remained  uninjured. 
This  made  him  wise,  and  he  has  since  kept 
his  stock  well  bred  with  Italian  queens,  and 
he  has  had  little  trouble  with  foul  brood. 

Last  winter  he  went  over  to  a  town  some 
miles  away  and  bought  eight  or  ten  hives  of 
black  bees  that  were  represented  as  being 
free  from  disease.  But  when  spring  came, 
European  foul  brood  developed.  "  Now 
look  at  that  one,"  said  he.  I  looked,  and 
found  the  bees  black  and  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  foul  brood.  "  Now  look  at  this 
one,"  said  he.  "  It  was  bad  in  the  spring, 
but  I  put  in  an  Italian  queen."  I  looked 
very  carefully,  but  not  a  trace  of  disease 
could  I  find.    This  beekeeper  had  no  use  for 


'■  goldens,"  but  wanted  dark  or  leather-col- 
ored Italians.  The  fact  that  he  has  kept  up 
his  stock  and  had  160  colonies  in  one  yard, 
while  his  neighbors  that  stuck  to  black  bees 
had  nearly  all  gone  out  of  business,  would 
indicate  that  there  is  much  in  his  views  and 
method  of  combating  and  curing  foul  brood. 

I  found  another  very  progressive  bee- 
keeper trying  to  cure  disease  by  using  gold- 
en Italians ;  but  I  believe  that  where  colo- 
nies were  very  bad,  he  destroyed  the  old 
combs.  He  has  been  fighting  it  for  years, 
and  feels  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Italian 
strains  of  bees,  he  has  succeeded  very  well. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  thought  his  bees 
were  entirely  free  from  it,  while  most  of 
the  black  bees  in  hundreds  of  colonies  in 
his  neighborhood  are  dead  as  a  result  of  the 
ravages  of  foul  brood.  He  told  me  one 
thing  of  great  interest.  He  said  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  rear  a  queen  in  a 
foul-broody  hive  that  proved  to  be  of  any 
^"alue  in  combating  the  disease,  and  that  to 
cure  a  colony  the  queen  must  be  I'eared  in 
a  hive  of  healthy  bees.  It  sounds  reason- 
able. 

I  met  another  extensive  beekeeper  who 
was  preparing  to  rear  queens.  He  had 
about  200  colonies  in  one  yard.  He  had 
had  some  trouble  with  foul  brood,  but 
thought  he  had  it  all  cleaned  out ;  but  just 
as  I  was  leaving  I  opened  a  colony  of  most 
beautiful  golden  Italians,  and,  much  to  his 
surprise,  showed  him  some  diseased  brood. 
"  There  it  is  again.  I  supposed  that,  the 
yellower  the  bees  were,  the  better  they 
would  resist  disease,"  said  he.     I  gave  him 
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my  opinion  that  the  ability  of  bees  to  resist 
disease  depended  more  on  their  strength 
and  vigor  of  constitution  than  the  color  of 
their  abdominal  rings. 

On  the  whole  it  now  looks  as  though 
the  introduction  of  vigorous  strains  of  Ital- 
ian bees  might,  in  skillful  hands,  prove  a 
short  cut  in  curing  European  foul  brood. 

NEW  STYLE  OF  BEE-ESCAPE. 

vSpeaking  of  short  cuts  reminds  me  of  a 
new  style  of  bee-escape  one  beekeeper 
sliowed  me.  for  which  credit  should  be  given 
to  A.  W.  Darby,  of  Alburgh.  Vt.  It  was 
simply  a  frame  of  one-inch  lumber  the  size 
of  the  brood-chamber,  with  thin  lumber 
one-fourth  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick 
nailed  to  one  side  with  a  three-eighths  hole 
bored  in  one  end.  into  which  was  inserted 
a  little  tube  of  wire  cloth  about  three  inches 
long,  and  the  diameter  of  a  lead-pencil. 
It  was  used  as  a  honey-board  without  the 
tube  usually;  but  when  wanted  as  an  es- 
cape-board it  Avas  placed  under  the  super, 
and  the  tube  inserted.  It  then  makes  the 
best  kind  of  escape,  and  costs  much  less  than 
the  Porter.  We  have  tested  it,  and  know  it 
works  very  satisfactorily.  The  same  answers 
for  a  lioney-board.  and  the  originator  uses 
it  for  feeding  and  also  for  ventilating;  for, 
with  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  this 
board,  the  bees  in  hot  weather  draw  the  air 
down  through  it  and  out  at  the  entrance. 
When  closed  with  a  cover,  or  when  a  quilt 
is  placed  in  it  in  early  spring,  it  helps  to 
retain  the  heat ;  and  during  very  hot  weath- 
er it  is  a  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  returning  bees  try  to  get  into  the  super 
at  the  base  of  tlie  wire-cloth  tube,  but  not 
at  the  end.  We  have  tested  it.  and  it  works 
perfectly. 

GREAT  DIFFERENCE   IN   TEMPER  OF  BEES. 

I  have  found  a  great  difference  in  the 
temjier  of  bees  in  different  yards.     Some 


are  gentle,  and  very  easily  handled,  while 
others  are  so  cross  that  it  is  hard  to  find 
words  to  describe  them.     So  far  I  have  not 


0ras8   "  mown  "  bj  sheep  pastured  in  the  yard 


been  able  to  account  for  the  difference.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  some  beekeepers 
were  not  altogether  averse  to  seeing  the 
inspector  stung  a  little,  as  they  seemed  quite 
amused  at  his  misfortune. 

SOME  ATTRACTIVE  APIARIES. 

One  very  intelligent  beekeeper  had  two 
or  three  sheep  in  his  bee-yard  all  summer. 
They  kejit  it  looking  like  a  lawn,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  the  best  plan  I  have  ever 
known  for  keeping  down  the  grass,  as  the 
sheep  were  never  in  the  way.  Another  bee- 
keei^er,  Mr.  W.  A.  Grover,  of  New  Haven. 
Yt.,  had  an  exceedingly  attractive  yard  and 
honey-house.  His  apiary  numbers  100  colo- 
nies; and,  besides,  he  has  a  large  farm; 
keeps  about  15  cows 
and  600  hens.  I  in- 
quired how  many  doz- 
en egg's  his  600  hens 
produced.  He  said  he 
did  not  know,  but  he 
had  sold  $1300  worth 
of  egg's  in  a  year,  and 
it  cost  him  about  one 
half  for  feed  for  them. 
He  hives  his  early 
swarms  on  old  combs 
that  he  has  wintered 
over ;  and  after  a  colo- 
ny has  been  queenless 
for  seven  or  eight 
days,  or  long  enough 
so    that   the   brood   is 
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Top  row.  from  left  to  right:  G.  W.  Ve^^en  B,  A  AldriC.  J.  S.  Myers,  A^ ";, Clancy  .LC.  Honahu.,  M 
7  R  F«T>v  W  H  Winch  -T  H.  Schweer.  Second  row  from  top :  J.  C.  Stockb.Arthui  VVriglit,  "  ■,  ^ ,  ,L,io„|  1 
tdptAT'BonnVy.E.C '.Wheeler.  Eugene  Seeor.  S.  W.  Snyder.  Frank  C.  Pellett,  J.  L.  Strong,  M.  h.  Dadani, 


all  sealed,  he  puts  a  new  swarm  on  these 
combs.  Of  eoui-se  the  (|ueen-fclls  are  de- 
stroyed. He  says  they  rarely  or  never 
swaim;  and  as  brood  is  eonstantly  hatch- 
infr,  the  new  swarm  is  maintained  at  siilii- 
cient  strength  to  store  an  abundance  of  sur- 
plus if  any  is  to  be  had. 
Middleburv,  Vt. 


REPORT   OF   MEETING   OF   IOWA  BEEKEEP- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION 


BY  F.  C.  SCRANTON 

The  Towa  Beekeepers'  Association  held 
its  first  annual  session  at  Des  Moines,  Dec. 
12  and  1:5.  Both  the  attendance  and  the 
interest  shown  were  very  eneouragino-.  Bee- 
keepeir-  from  all  parts  of  the  State  attend- 
ed, and  gave  their  experiences  on  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  honey.    It  was  pleasing 


lo  note  the  determination  of  all  present  to 
raise  the  honey  standards  as  high  as  possi- 
lile,  and  to  clean  up  foul  brood  etf ect ively. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  of  the  Extension 
Deiiarlmeiit  of  the  Slate  AgTicultural  Col- 
lege at  Ames,  and  Prof.  H.  E.  Sumraevs. 
State  Entomologist,  both  addressed  tH^ 
meeting,  and  were  heartily  in  favor  of  tlic 
college  extending  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  beekeepers  of  the  State.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  ap])roved  of  the  establishment  ot 
an  apicultural  department  at  Ames.  1  wi- 
Kennedy  has  placed  Mr.  C.  H.  True,  oi 
Edgewood,  on  the  extension  department  n 
charge  of  apiculture  for  this  season.  1  ro^- 
Summers  very  generously  proffered  t'^^  j".^' 
vice  of  his  department  in  the  inspectio^^ 
work.  His  men  are  continually  f'"^'^'"]^ 
the  State  inspecting  plants  and  trees,  a'^^ 
could  very  economically  handle  the  bee  i 
spcction  at  the  same  time, 
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A  constitution  for  the  asssociation  was 
aclo])ted,  and  the  usual  routine  work  of 
l>assnig  resolutions,  appointing  committees, 
I'lc,  was  carried  out. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  that  the  State  Ento- 
nologLs    be  given  an   assistant  in   apicul- 

le,  tliat  the  State  legislature  provide 
s  meient  appropriation  to  inspect  apiaries 
-■'K  treat  diseased  colonies  thoroughly,  that 
nrp«t!'f''t  ^^''\''^^  spreading  foul  brood  our 
si  inn  ^'^.  u'°"^'^  ^^  amended  to  prohibit 
fm  '  °*^  ^'^^  f'-"-^  °"tside  the  State  or 
tificJiI'''^?"'!^-^'  *»  another  without  a  cer- 
llio"  e,,°p'^'«^^l^  '^Sned  by  some  duly  au- 

I  ze,l  Govenmienl  or  State  inspector, 
ne     ollowing  officers  were   elected   for 
ensuing  year  • 

v!oe';!?"*:"^''^"k  C.  Pellett,  Atlantic,  la. 
CmT'^T^'J-  ^^'-  «'i"e.  Salem,  la. 
Iowa  ''■'  ^-  W-  S».Vfler,  Center  Point, 


Treasurer.  V.  H.  True,  Edgewood,  la. 

Directors :  Dr.  A.  F.  Boiiney,  Buck  Grove, 
la.;  Hamlin  B.  Miller,  Marshalltowii.  la.; 
E.  C.  Wheeler,  Mai-shalltown.  la. 

The  next  annual  convention  will  be  held 
at  Des  Moines. 


A  FURTHER   NOTE  ON  THE  SUPPOSED  DIS- 
LIKE OF  BEES  FOR  BLACK 


BY  JOHN  H.  LOVELL 


It  has  been  stated  that  a  black  object 
mo\iiig  about  in  the  apiary  is  more  readily 
seen  by  the  bees  than  a  white  one ;  con- 
versely, in  the  darkness  of  night  a  white 
object  is  the  more  conspicuous.  Moth- 
flowers  blooming  in  the  evening  are  usually 
white ;  blue  or  red  petals  would  be  almost 
invisible.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  note  that  ghosts  are  always 
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-F.   A.    Powers'   telescopic   covers   with   cushions   nailed   to   inner   covers,   showing 
also  the  concrete  hive-stands. 


described  as  white — a  black  §iliost  would  be 
an  anomaly.  Since  white  contrasts  so 
strongly  with  black,  it  follows  of  necessity 
that,  in  tlie  white  light  of  a  summer's  day, 
a  black  object  is  more  conspicuous  than  a 
white  one. 

A  bright-red  object  excites  anger  or  an- 
noyance when  inanimate  as  much  as  when 
endowed  with  life.  When  the  wearer  of  a 
bright-red  cloak  in  crossing  a  pasture  is 
chased  by  a  bull,  if  the  cloak  is  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  the  angry  animal  attacks 
it,  giving  the  wearer  a  chance  to  escape. 
Children  may  be  rendered  nervous  and  irri- 
table, not  only  when  dressed  in  bright-red 
clothing,  but  also  by  sitting  much  of  the 
time  in  rooms  with  walls  painted  a  glaring 
red.  But  if  a  black  shawl  be  thrown  upon 
the  gi'ound  near  a  hive,  or  be  spread  over  a 
bush,  the  bees  pay  no  attention  to  it — at 
least  they  do  not  attempt  to  sting  it.  But  a 
black  animal  moving  about  among  the  hives 
excites  fear,  and  receives  more  stings  than 
it  would  if  white,  because  it  is  more  con- 
spicuous. But  a  beekeeper  dressed  in  im- 
maculate white,  if  he  disturbs  a  hive  of 
cross  bees,  will  undoubtedly  be  attacked. 

In  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Miller,  where  a 
small  number  of  bees  followed  the  black 
head  of  a  hat-pin  half  a  day,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  smooth  shining 
black  ball  exercised  an  attraction  compara- 
ble to  that  of  an  electric  bulb  for  many  in- 
sects at  dark.  Naturally  bees  experience 
an  antipathy  to  any  one  working  in  the 
apiary,  and  are  inclined  to  follow  him  from 
place  to  place.  The  shining  black  head  of 
the    hat-pin    would    attract    their    attention 


more  than  any  other  point  on  the  person  of 
the  apiarist;  and  they  would,  therefore,  be 
likely  to  direct  their  efforts  against  it  more 
than  to  any  other  spot. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 


CONCRETE  HIVE-STANDS 


BY  E.   F.  ATWATER 


Among  the  beekeepers  of  South  Idaho 
and  East  Oregon  there  ai'e  probably  none 
who  are  deeper  thinkers  or  moi'e  thorough 
beekeepers  than  Mr.  F.  A.  Powers,  of 
Parma,  Idaho.  Large  in  person,  and  with 
that  cheerful  disposition  which  makes  him 
laugh  when  confronted  with  difficulties,  one 
may  well  expect  him  to  be  a  beekeeper  of 
originality  and  enterprise. 

Located  on  the  fertile  bench  land  at  the 
east  of  Parma,  with  an  abundance  of  alfal- 
fa near  by,  with  an  orchard  Avindbreak,  his 
apiary  of  250  colonies  is  very  favorably 
situated.  As  Mr.  Powers  is  a  specialist  in 
the  production  of  fancy  comb  honey  his 
hives  and  appliances  are  built  with  that  end 
in  view.  His  hive  is  virtually  a  standard 
ten-frame  hive  in  which  he  uses  nine  staple- 
spaced  frames  and  a  heavy  dummy.  Owing 
to  the  cool  nights  prevalent  in  Idaho,  and 
with  a  desire  to  maintain  a  favorable  tem- 
perature in  comb-honey  supers,  as  well  as 
to  afford  sufficient  protection  for  wintering 
in  the  mild  climate  of  the  Boise  Valley,  Mr. 
Powers  uses  a  telescoping  lid  pei'haps  4 
inches  deep,  with  a  cushion  over  an  inner 
cover.  The  cover  proper  consists  of  a  sim- 
ple rim  with  tin  or  galvanized  iron  over  the 
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top.  The  cushion  much  resembles  a  mat- 
tress about  two  inches  thick,  which  holds 
its  shape,  and  is  nailed  to  the  under  side  of 
the  inner  cover.  While  some  beekeepers  use 
a  cushion  above  an  inner  cover,  Mr.  Powers 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  to  invert  the 
arrangement,  using  the  inner  cover  above 
the  cushion.  By  having  the  cushion  firmly 
attached  to  the  inner  cover  it  maintains  its 
shape,  and  there  is  one  less  loose  piece  to 
handle.  This  arrangement,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  is  used  on  the  hives  the  year  round, 
with  the  best  results,  and  certainly  no  other 
apiary  which  the  writer  has  examined  in 
early  spring  has  shown  the  average  strength 
of  Mr.  Powers'  colonies  in  April,  1912. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  usual  make- 
shift hive-stands,  Mr.  Powers  has  devised 
and  now  uses  the  concrete  stands  shown  in 
flgTires  1  and  2.  The  method  of  making 
these  stands  is  simplicity  itself.  Forms 
perhaps  two  inches 
deep,  shaped  as  shown, 
and  resting  directly  on 
the  bare  ground,  are 
filled  Avith  concrete, 
and  left  to  harden  for 
some  time. 

EXPERIMENTS       WITH 
DIFFERENT     RACES. 

Mr.  Powers  has  ex- 
perimented on  quite  a 
large  scale  to  find  the 
best  strain  of  bees  for 
tlie  production  of  comb 
honey  in  his  locality. 
Starting  with  an  ex- 
cellent strain  of  Ital- 
ians, the  first  experi- 
ment was  the  introduc- 
t  i  0  n  of  Carniolan 
breeding  queens,  from 
which  the  entire  yard 
was  requeened.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  from 
the  resultant  Carnio- 
Italian  cross  Mr.  Pow- 
ers secured  the  largest 
average  per  colony 
which  he  has  ever  tak- 
en. 

About  this  time  the 
rise  of  Banat  bees  oc- 
curred in  our  beekeep- 
ing pei-iodieals.  Im- 
ported queens  of  this 
race  were  secured  and 
tested.  It  was  found 
that  the  new  bees, 
while  perhaps  not  so 
prolific  as  the  Carnio- 
lans,     produced     fully 


as  much  fancy  honey,  perhaps  even  excel- 
ling the  Carniolans  in  whiteness  of  capping, 
in  using  the  minimum  of  propolis  and  in 
gentleness. 

The  yard  was  then  requeened  with 
daughters  of  tlie  Banat  breeders,  most  of 
them  mating  with  Italian  drones.  But  after 
trying  the  Banats  and  their  crosses  for 
some  years  Mr.  Powers  has  come  to  think 
less  highly  of  them  than  before.  Their 
universal  fault,  in  this  locality,  is  their 
diminution  in  strength  and  working  energy 
during  the  blossoming  of  the  second  cro^D  of 
alfalfa — the  very  time  when  we  need  colo- 
nies with  a  maximum  of  strength. 

Meridian,  Idaho. 

[Nearly  all  the  reports  have  indicated 
that  the  Banats  are  less  desirable  than  Ital- 
ians or  Carniolans.  It  looks  as  though 
they,  like  the  Punics,  deserve  to  be  forgot- 
ten.'— Ed.] 


Fig.   2. — How  the  concrete  hive-stands  are  made. 
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Copy  of  a  bee-hive  contract  of  43  years  ago.    See  letter  from  George  Richards,   on  another  page. 


INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  THAT 

HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  DURING  THE 

LAST  FORTY  YEARS 


BY  E.  R.   ROOT 


To  record  the  history  of  the  inventions 
or  improvements,  ratlier,  during  the  last 
forty  years  means  that  1  must  go  back  at 
least  twenty  years  further;  for  sixty  yeai'S 
has  really  seen  all  the  important  develop- 
ments that  have  made  bee  culture  what  it  is 
to-day. 

There  are  three  inventions  that  revolu- 
tionized the  methods  of  work  with  bees,  and 
which  really  form  the  basis  of  all  modern 
methods  of  management  to-day.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  invention  of  movable  frames 
by  Father  Langstroth  in  1851.  Xo  one  to- 
day, either  in  Europe  or  this  country,  I  be- 
lieve, questions  Mr.  Langstroth's  right  to 
the  honor  of  this  great  invention,  for  prac- 
tically all  hives  and  frames  in  use  to-day 
are  Langstrotli. 

X'ext  followed  the  invention  of  comb 
foundation  by  J.  Mehring,  in  1857.  But 
the  foundation  he  made  had  no  side  walls, 
and  so  it  remained  for  Samuel  ^Yagner, 
twenty  years  later,  to  develop  the  product 
that  we  now  use  with  side  walls. 

The  next  great  invention  was  that  of 
the  honey-extractor,  by  Major  Francisco 
Hruschka,  in  1865.  There  have  been  a  large 
number  of  improvements  tliat  have  made 
the  inventions  of  Langstroth,  Mehring,  and 
Hruschka  much  more  workable  than  they 
were  originally;  however,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  Langstrotli  came  very  near  making 
his  hive  and  frame  almost  perfect  at  the 
very  start;  and  there  are  possibly  thousands 


of  our  readers  who  would  consider  the  later 
imi^rovements  made  in  the  Langstroth  frame 
and  hive  of  doubtful  value.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  fact  that  the  old  movable  frame, 
as  tiist  made  by  Mr.  Langstroth,  both  as 
regards  the  dimensions  and  stjde,  is  still  in 
use  all  over  the  world.  For  extracting  pur- 
poses, some  of  our  large  honey-producers 
will  have  no  other.  They  regard  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  a  self-spacing  attachment, 
either  as  part  of  tl;e  lii\e  or  frame,  as  un- 
necessary, and  a  backward  step.  But  we 
will  not  slop  to  argue  that  question  now. 

The  original  comb  foundation  by  Mehr- 
ing was  a  very  crude  product ;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  wliether  or  not  "Wagner  should 
not  share  e(|ual  honor  in  the  invention.  The 
great  improvements  that  were  made  in  this 
article  had  more  to  do  with  the  machinery 
for  making  the  product  than  the  thing  it- 
self. It  may  be  egotistical  for  me  to  say 
it,  but  I  believe  my  father,  A.  L  Root,  did 
more  to  perfect  comb  foundation  than  per- 
haps any  other  man,  unless  it  was  his  co- 
laborer  and  mechanic,  Mr.  Alva  "Washburn. 
He  certainly  introduced  it  to  the  beekeep- 
ing public.  The  first  foundation  was  turn- 
ed out  on  plates,  and  was,  therefore,  a  very 
crude  article,  but  A.  I.  Root  (for  I  well  re- 
member his  early  experiments)  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  it  made  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  rolls.  This  suggestion  came  to  him  when 
noticing  the  wet  clothes  as  they  came  out 
from  a  common  wringer  in  his  own  home. 
After  consulting  this  friend  and  mechanic, 
Mr.  "Washburn,  a  pair  of  rolls  were  made, 
the  product  of  which  was  fully  the  equal  of 
any  comb  foundation  made  on  the  modern 
m.achines  of  to-day.     To  Mr.  "Washburn  be- 
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longs  the  credit  of  making'  jierfect  comb 
foundation  on  rolls  that  were  mechanically 
correct.  The  only  improvement  made  on  the 
Washburn  mills  was  in  the  method  of  mak- 
ing them,  by  which  they  could  be  turned 
out  for  one-fifth  the  cost,  thus  enabling 
every  beekeeper  to  oAvn  a  comb-foundation 
machine  if  he  desired.  Later  improvements 
were  made  by  E.  B.  Weed,  which  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

As  regards  the  invention  of  Hruschka, 
several  machines  were  made  and  put  on  the 
market.  The  one  made  by  J.  L.  Peabody 
consisted  of  a  can  that  revolved  without 
gearing.  The  limitations  of  this  were  such 
that  very  few  of  them  were  ever  sold.  To 
A.  I.  Root  (if  you  will  pardon  me  again) 
belongs  the  credit  of  making  some  of  the 
first  all-metal  extractors  that  used  gearing, 
a  stationary  can  with  baskets,  or  contain- 
ers, for  holding  the  combs,  so  constructed 
that  they  could  revolve  inside  of  the  can. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  these  machines 
were  sold,  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement was  made  until  the  reversible 
extractor  was  put  on  the  market.  The 
Cowan  principle  was  applied  to  the  two- 
frame  machines,  and  later  came  the  Root 
principle  of  a  series  of  baskets. geared  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  that  the  reversing  of 
one  pocket  reversed  all  at  the  same  time. 
Later  cam.e  the  invention  of  Mr.  Frank  G. 
Marbach,  by  means  of  which  the  pockets 
could  be  reversed  automatically  by  simply 
applying  a  brake  and  slowing  down  the 
speed  of  the  machine.  This  was  followed 
by  a  slip  gear  and  better  mechanism,  by 
which  the  extractor  of  to-day  has  from  two 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  of  the  earlier 
machines.  In  this  connection  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  tlie  honey-pump  that  is 
now  being  used  successfully  on  the  large- 
sized  extractors  to  deliver  the  honey  from 
the  extractor  to  a  tank  above  or  anywhere 
else. 

There  is  one  more  important  invention 
that,  jierhaps,  ought  to  be  classed  with  the 
movable  frame,  comb  foundation,  and  the 
extractor;  and  that  is  the  bee-smoker.  Moses 
Quinby  was  the  inventor  of  the  bellows  bee- 
smoker,  which  he  brought  out  in  1875.  This 
was  further  improved  by  T.  F.  Bingham, 
L.  C.  Root,  and  H.  H.  Root,  younger  son 
of  A.  I.  Root.  The  modern  bee-smoker  is 
almost  as  indispensable  as  an  extractor  and 
movable  frames;  for  without  smoke,  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  convenient  instrument, 
the  work  of  handling  bees  would  be  awfully 
disagreeable  if  not  impossible  at  times.  The 
invention  of  father  Quinby  forms  the  basis 
of  all  the  modern  smokers  of  to-day.  But 
to    T.    F.    Eina'ham    belorcs    the   credit    of 


devising  a  smoker  that  blows  air  into  the 
fire-cup  without  sucking  any  smoke  into 
the  bellows.  Mr.  Bingham's  invention  con- 
sisted in  leaving  out  the  tube  connecting 
the  two  parts  of  the  instrument.  Wliile 
that  at  first  thought  might  seem  to  be  no 
invention,  yet  it  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  a  workable  tool  and  an  un- 
workable one.  The  latter  would  go  out  and 
fill  up  with  creosote,  while  the  former  would 
stay  lit,  burn  any  kind  of  fuel,  and  not 
clog  up. 

E.  B.  Weed,  formerly  of  Medina,  was  the 
inventor  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Weed 
New  Process  "  for  making  comb  foundation 
of  a  veiy  superior  kind  in  large  quantities. 
His  automatic  maehineiy,  with  Washburn's 
and  Howk's  improvements  for  turning  out 
the  product,  is  now  used  in  nearly  all  civil- 
ized countries  of  the  world.  This  invention 
almost  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  four 
great  inventions — the  movable  frame,  comb 
foundation,  the  extractor,  and  the  bee- 
smoker. 

An  invention  which  is  now  in  almost  uni- 
vei-sal  use.  in  this  country  at  least,  is  that  of 
the  late  Julius  Hoffman,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Hoffman  self-spacing  frame.  W^hile 
the  old-style  Langstroth  non-spacing  frame 
is  one  that  is  generally  sold,  the  Hoifman- 
Langstroth  is  one  that  is  listed  by  large 
and  small  manufacturers  and  dealers  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  an  invention  that 
has  come  to  stay.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  the  present  Hoffman  frame  is  not  the 
same  as  the  original  Hoffman ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  the  modern  Hoffman  retairs 
only  the  self-spacing  end-bars  of  the  orig- 
inal, and  not  the  Hoffman  top-bar. 

x\.nother  improvement  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Francis  Danzenbaker;  namely,  the  lock 
cornering  on  hives.  This  feature  has  now 
come  to  be  adopted  by  all  modern  hive- 
makers  throughout  the  United  States,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Danzenbaker  was  also  the  inventor  of 
a  reversible  closed-end  frame  that  is  being 
used  by  a  large  number  of  comb-honey  pro- 
ducers. 

The  invention  of  the  sectional  honey-box 
is  not  attributable  to  anj'  one  person;  how- 
ever, A.  I.  Root  was  the  first  man  to  make 
one  holding  one  pound.  His  first  i^ound 
sections  were  dovetailed  all  around.  Later 
on  came  the  invention  of  the  one-j^iece  sec- 
tior,  on  which  J.  H.  Forncrook  secured  a 
patent;  but  after  long  litigation  from  ore 
court  to  another,  the  Supreme  Court  finally 
declared  it  "  null  and  void  for  want  of  nov- 
elty." It  was  shown  that  one  J.  Fiddes  and 
a  number  of  others  had  made  and  used  sec- 
tior.s  of  this  kind;  so  in  the  !nat!er  of  one- 
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piece  seetior.s  we  shall  have  to  divide  the 
honor  among  four  or  five  different  people. 
Mr.  James  G.  Gray,  still  of  Medina,  made 
the  first  practical  machine  for  making  one- 
piece  sections.  Later,  machines  for  turning 
out  section  honey-boxes  in  lots  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  a  day  were  the  invention  of 
our  Mr.  George  L.  Howk. 

The  Porter  bee-escape  is  one  of  the  best 
little  inventions  that  have  been  brought  out. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  patented  inventions 
that  survived.  It  is  used  very  largely  by 
comb-honey  producers. 

Queen-excluders  in  the  form  of  perforat- 
ed zinc  and  spaced  wires  are  inventions  of 
merit.  In  connection  with  these  we  find 
entrance-guards  and  Alley  traps  that  are 
useful.  The  Alley  trap  is  another  patented 
invention  that  sui-vived. 

The  new  steam  uncapping-knife  is  an  in- 
vention that  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
use.  The  Peterson  capping-melter  for  melt- 
ing cappings  as  fast  as  they  come  from  the 
knife  gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the 
inventions  that  will  last;  for  it  enables  a 
competent  man  who  follows  dii-ections  to 
melt  his  cappings  and  separate  the  honey 
from  the  cappings  immediately;  so  that 
when  the  day's  work  is  done  he  will  have 
his  honey  separated  from  the  cappings,  and 
the  cappings  made  into  wax  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller  was  the  discoverer 
or  the  inventor  of  the  principle  that  is  now 
used  in  all  modern  foundation-fasteners 
using  a  hot  plate;  yet,  strangely  enough, 
not  one  of  these  fasteners  bears  his  name. 
Mr.  Miller  was  also  the  inventor  of  two  or 
three  different  uncapping-machines,  and  of 
a  steam-heated  uncapping-knife.  If  he  had 
applied  for  letters-patent  on  this  kind  of 
knife  it  would  liave  been  granted  him,  and 
he  would  be  to-day  considered  the  inventor, 
as  he  really  is,  of  the  steam-heated  uncap- 
ping-knife. 

An  invention  that  gives  promise  is  the 
Ferguson  uncapping-machine.  It  has  been 
tried  in  an  experimental  way,  and  some  of 
its  friends  believe  it  will  save  a  large  amount 
of  time  over  the  old  way  with  an  uncap- 
ping-knife. 

Mr.  T.  r.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Hethering- 
ton  were  really  the  inventors  of  the  modern 
uncapping-knife  popularly  known  as  the 
Bingham.  The  Bingham-Hetherington  prin- 
ciple is  now  used  in  all  uncapping-knives, 
wliether  steam-heated  or  plain. 

No  one  seems  to  have  invented  the  dou- 
ble-walled packed  hive  for  outdoor  winter- 
ing; but  A.  I.  Root  was,  perhaps,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  J.  H.  Townley,  the  first 
to  apply  the  principle  of  chaff  packing  in 
double  walls.     As  chaff  is  not  now  obtain- 


able, other  packing  material  is  being  used. 
Langstroth  in  the  early  50's  used  double 
hives  but  not  packed. 

In  the  early  80's  there  were  a  hoard  of 
inventions  relating  to  feeders,  foundation - 
fasteners,  and  reversing  attachments  for 
movable  frames,  nearly  all  of  which  died 
a  natural  death  because  they  were  imprac- 
ticable and  only  increased  the  cost  of  man- 
agement. When  a  good  brother  has  been 
carried  away  with  the  invention  of  a  feed- 
er, foundation-fastener,  or  a  scheme  for 
wiring  frames,  or  reversing  frames,  we  al- 
most feel  sorry  for  him — almost  as  much 
so  as  for  the  man  who  has  invented  a  new 
hive  wliich  lie  Ihoroiighly  believes  is  going 
to  revolutionize  all  methods  of  management. 
While  I  do  not  class  all  inventors  of  feed- 
ers, fasteners,  and  hives  as  belonging  to  the 
crowd  of  ignoramuses,  I  am  compelled  to 
believe  that  most  inventions  relating  to 
modern  bee  culture  are  not  worth  the  paper 
that  it  takes  to  illustrate  and  describe  them. 
This  seems  pretty  hard  on  the  aveiage  api- 
cultural  inventor;  but  if  one  will  look 
through  the  Patent  Office  and  inspect  the 
list  of  2000  and  more  of  hive  patents  and 
bee-appliances,  and  then  remember  that 
only  three. or  four  of  these  have  survived, 
he  will  see  that  my  statement  is  not  far 
from  coiTect. 

Among  the  later  hive  inventions  that  have 
merit  is  the  Aspinwall  hive,  based  on  the 
principle  designed  to  prevent  swarming. 
Whether  this  will  ever  come  into  general 
use  remains  to  be  seen;  but  its  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  the  large  number  of  extra 
parts  that  must  be  manipulated  at  intervals, 
will  probably  prevent  this  hive  from  dis- 
placing the  standard  hives  in  use  to  any 
gi'eat  extent.  The  swarming  problem  is  not 
a  serious  one  in  the  production  of  extracted 
honey;  and  while  probably  three-fourths  if 
not  four-fifths  of  all  the  honey  produced  in 
the  world  is  extracted,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  will  be  a  very  limited  demand  at  best 
for  non-swarming  hives. 

In  the  way  of  minor  inventions  or  im- 
provements, rather,  I  may  mention  the 
omission  of  porticos  on  hives;  and  of  bevel 
edges  between  the  parts  of  the  hives.  A 
hive  plain  and  simi)le,  with  a  detachable 
bottom-board  and  a  plain  simple  cover,  is 
much  more  workable  than  some  of  the  com- 
plicated affairs  of  the  early  days  with  moth- 
traps,  porticos,  etc.  It  is  another  improve- 
ment to  have  the  hive  body  and  supers  of 
the  same  dimensions  and  the  same  depth, 
except  in  the  case  of  half-depth  supers, 
which  are  really  multiples  of  the  full-depth. 
In  a  word,  the  modern  improved  hive  is 
made  up  of  multiples  of  parts  that  will  fit 
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each  oilier  in  any  combination,  permitting 
of  any  degi'ee  of  expansion  and  contraction 
to  accommodate  a  large  or  small  colony. 
This  feature  of  interchangeability  is  prized 
almost  as  much  as  any  one  single  invention, 
barring  only  the  three  great  inventions  first 
mentioned. 

It  might  be  interesting  and  jDerhaps  en- 
lightening to  some  would-be  inventors  to 
record  here  a  list  of  the  inventions  that 
have  died  a  natural  death  for  want  of  pa- 
tronage. Some  of  these  at  the  time  were 
widely  heralded  as  revolutionary ;  but  they 
never  "revolutionized,"  but,  on  the  contrary, 
sickened  and  died,  as  thousands  of  others 
had  done.     It  is  well  that  they  did. 

Perhaps  at  some  future  time,  when  we 
have  more  space,  it  may  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  give  a  list  of  these  inventions, 
and  explain  when,  where,  and  why  they 
died. 
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Sending  Honey  and  Bees  by  Parcel  Post;  Carried 

on  in  a  Large  Way  in  Most  Countries  of  the 

European  Continent 


BY  R.  LINDE 


If  in  matters  apicultural  some  beekeepers 
over  the  sea  are  far  ahead  of  those  in  the 
Old  World,  we  have  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  some  institutions  that  seem  to  be  far 
better  developed  than  the  same  institutions 
in  Uncle  Sam's  country.  1  have  mainly  in 
view  our  parcel-post  system,  the  very  im- 
portance of  which,  from  a  purely  business 
standpoint,  has  long  received  the  very  clos- 
est consideration  of  the  postal  authorities 
in  most  of  the  larger  states  of  continental 
Europe. 

In  almost  every  town,  whether  large  or 
small,  there  are  markets  held  once  or  twice 
a  week  for  fruit-growers,  kitchen  garden- 
ers, and  farmers.  The  beekeeper,  if  he 
desires  to  sell  his  products  directly  to  the 
consumer,  and  does  not  like  peddling  his 
honey,  must  resort  to  parcel  post,  and  now 
we  could  not  do  without  it  any  more  than 
we  could  without  the  letter  post. 

There  is  a  close  similiarity  between  the 
postal  regulations  and  postal  tariffs  of  most 
of  the  larger  European  states;  so  it  Avill  be 
sufficient  if  I  give  some  data  of  our  German 
postal  institutions  so  far  as  jDarcel  post  is 
concerned. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  note  what  a 
very  large  amount  of  business  is  carried 
on  solely  through  parcel  post  in  most  coun- 
tries on  this  continent.  Almost  every  thing 
is  sent   into   one's   home   by   it.      The   post 


cashes  the  bill  when  delivering  the  parcel. 
In  nearly  every  large  daily  paper  you  find 
small  advertisements  offering  to  send  honey 
in  any  quantity  direct  from  the  apiary.  In 
most  European  countries,  where  protection 
prevails,  food  adulteration  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively, mostly  in  a  refined  sense  or  in  a 
veiled  way.  Consumers  have  become  very 
susj^icious,  and  always'  i? refer  to  buy  from 
the  beekeeper  direct  if  they  can  get  in  touch 
with  him.  Now,  that  is  really  possible 
through  parcel  post,  as  the  low  rates  allow 
even  small  quantities  to  be  carried  without 
unduly  swelling  the  bill. 

If  one  resides  in  a  locality  where  little 
honey  is  consumed,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
advertise  in  a  i^ajier  with  a  wide  circulation, 
in  a  large  town,  and  he  may  be  sure  to  get 
sufficient  orders  to  dispose  of  all  the  honey 
he  is  likely  to  produce. 

PARCEL-POST  CHARGES. 

There  is  a  uniform  rate  for  all  parcels  up 
to  about  11  pounds  (5  kilograms).  The 
charge  is  about  12  cts.  for  all  distances 
unless  the  parcel  is  to  be  delivered  within 
a  radius  of  about  50  miles,  when  onh-  half 
of  this  amount  is  charged — namely,  6  cts. 
If  the  charge  is  not  prepaid,  an  additional 
charge  of  2^/4  cts.  is  made.  Quite  apart 
from  this  regular  charge,  a  further  charge 
is  made  for  delivering  the  parcel  to  your 
home,  which  varies  somewhat  in  the  differ- 
ent jDostal  districts,  and  amounts  to  from 
2V2  to  3I/2  cts.  In  fact,  every  parcel  will 
be  delivered  at  your  home  unless  you  sign 
a  form  at  the  postoffice  declaring  that  you 
want  to  take  your  parcels  yourself.  In  that 
case  no  delivery  charge  is  made.  This  de- 
livery charge,  as  separated  from  the  general 
charge,  is  mostly  overlooked — at  least  not 
taken  into  account  b^'  the  general  public 
when  ordering  goods  offered  at  a  certain 
price,  carriage  paid;  therefore,  while  the 
parcel-post  charge  is.  in  many  cases,  borne 
by  the  seller,  the  delivery  charge  is  always 
borne  by  the  buyer,  tacitly. 

If  the  weight  of  the  parcel  exceeds  eleven 
pounds,  then  an  additional  charge  is  made 
for  the  ovenveight  in  accordance  to  a  zone 
tariff.  For  every  kilo  (2.2  lbs.)  the  parcel 
weighs  above  11  lbs.,  an  additional  charge 
of  2V2  (^ts.  is  made  if  the  distance  the  parcel 
is  to  go  is  below  100  miles;  the  distance 
may  be  up  to  250  or  500  miles,  in  which 
case  this  additional  charge  amounts  to  5 
and  7%  cts.  respectively.  The  effect  of  this 
zone  tariff"  for  tb.e  overweight  above'll  lbs. 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  heavy  parcels, 
for  the  handling  of  which  the  post  is  not 
especially   equipped. 

Parcels  that  exceed  a  certain  measure  — 
for  instance,  about  one  yard  in  length,  are 
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bailed  from  the  ordinary  rates,  and  are 
charged  one-half  above  the  ordinary  rates. 
Living'  animals,  as,  -for  instance,  bees,  are 
charged  the  same  as  barred  goods — that  is, 
one-half  above  the  ordinary  rates. 

This  year  I  got  by  parcel  post  all  the 
colonies  I  bought.  A  colony  of  6  lbs.  pack- 
ed in  a  box,  weighing  not  more  than  5  lbs., 
would  incur  a  postage  of  18  plus  4  cts. 
delivery  charge.  In  this  country  it  is  far 
cheaper  to  ship  bees  by  rail,  as  all  our 
state-owned  railways  have  a  special  low 
freight  rate  for  bees, 
and  treat  them  as  ex- 
press goods.  That  means 
that  bees  are  carried  on 
passenger  trains  or  ex- 
press goods  trains.  How- 
ever, the  post  reaches 
every  small  village, 
whereas  the  railway 
does  not ;  so  if  you  don't 
•  live  close  to  a  railway 
station  it  will  probably 
be  cheaj^er  to  send  sin- 
gle lots  of  bees  by  par- 
cel post. 

For  cashing  the  bill, 
the  post  charges  2^/2  cts. 
in  addition  to  the  post- 
age for  the  monejf  order 
that  would  be  required 
for  remitting  t  h  e 
amount  cashed.  The 
cashing  request  may  be 
put  on  a  letter,  a  j^ost 
card,  or  a  parcel;  the 
the  charge  for  present- 
ing this  cashing  order 
is  always  the  same,  and 
mi;st  be  added  to  the 
postage  of  the  letter, 
the  post  card,  or  the 
parcel. 

SELLING   DIRECT  TO   CON- 
SUMER BY  MEANS  OF 
PARCEL   POST. 

Let  us  take  an  exam- 
ple to  make  clear  what 
experses  will  be  incur- 
red by  selling  directly 
from  producer  to  con- 
sumer by  parcel  post. 
In  tliis  country,  an  elev- 
en-pound jiareel  of  good 
quality  honey  in  a  tin 
1  ackage  (containing  10 
lbs.  of  honey)  is  usual- 
ly offered  at  $2.50  post- 
paid, package  included. 
The  parcel-post  charge 
amounts  to  12  cts.    (or 


only  6  cts.  if  the  distance  the  parcel  is  to 
go  is  within  50  miles).  For  presenting  the 
bill,  the  post  charges  2^/2  cts.  The  money- 
order  postage  for  $2.50  would  be  5  cts.,  and 
for  paying  the  money  to  the  recipient  at 
his  home  a  further  charge  of  1  ct.  is  made. 
The  whole  transaction  would  incur  an  ex- 
pense of  2OV2  cts. — that  is,  about  8.2  per 
cent  of  the  amount  in  question. 

HONEY-PACKAGES  FOR  PARCEL  POST. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  ease  of  selling 
honey  by  parcel  post,  special  packages  have 


Different  packages  used  in  Europe  for  sending  honey   by  parcel  post. 
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been  put  on  the  market  over  here.  Illustra- 
tions of  these  packages  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
of  special  interest  to  you  just  now. 

Figs.  1  to  3  show  a  cheap  tin,  veiy  exten- 
sivel}^  used  for  candied  honey.  For  liquid 
honey  the  lid  would  not  be  honey-tight. 
However,  it  can  easily  be  made  perfectly 
tight  by  putting  thin  parchment  paper  over 
the  mouth  of  the  tin,  then  pressing  the  lid 
on  only  lightly,  and  trimming  the  paper 
with  a  sharjj-pointed  knife.  The  inside  of 
the  edge  of  the  paper  that  afterward  comes 
in  contact  with  the  tin  is  covered,  by  means 
of  a  small  brush,  with  a  thin  layer  of  a 
molten  mixture  of  beeswax  and  resin,  after 
wliich  the  lid  is  pressed  down  firmly. 

This  tin  is  put  into  a  box  of  corrugated 
paper,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  is  then  ready 
to  be  posted  as  a  postal  card. 

For  liquid  honey  the  tin  shown  in  Figs. 
4  and  5  is  far  better  adapted,  being  provid- 
ed with  a  lever  lid  that  is  perfectly  air-tight 
if  pressed  down  properly.  I  am  mj-self 
using  the  tin  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  both 
simple  and  effective.  The  elastic  iron  bow 
pressed  over  the  lid  and  secured  to  the 
body  of  the  tin  (on  one  side  by  mea«*'of  a 
spring,  the  ends  of  which  ought  to  be  sealed 
with  lead  or  sealing-wax)  serves  as  a  carry- 
ing handle.  I  find  that  this  kind  of  pack- 
age travels  better  without  any  envelop  of 
corrugated  paper ;  because  the  postmen,  see- 
ing the  tin,  and  instantly  inferring  that  it 
contains  a  liquid  (they  hardly  ever  read  the 
labels)  don't  dare  throw  it  about,  but  al- 
ways take  it  up  b}'  the  handle.  However, 
the  bottom  part  of  this  kind  of  tin  has  to 
be  made  just  a  trifle  stronger  than  was  nec- 
essary with  the  tin  shown  in  Figs.  1  to  3, 
and  the  body  ought  to  be  strengthened  in 
the  way  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

These  tins  usually  carry  about  10  lbs.  of 
honey,  so  there  remains  a  margin  of  one 
pound.  The  weight  of  the  tin  is  a  little 
over  half  a  pound.  The  whole  package 
comes  close  to  eleven  pounds  when  filled 
and  labeled.  There  is  some  demand  for  tins 
taking  only  5  to  6  lbs.  of  honey. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  is  that  in 
P^nglish-speaking  countries  there  is  no  par- 
cel post  worth  speaking  about.  But  they 
do  not  have  state-owned  railways  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries.  Perhaps  in  some 
way  tlie  interests  of  railway  companies  are 
affected  by  parcel  post.  Anyhow,  the  inter- 
ests of  railway  companies,  however  power- 
ful they  may  be,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  if  the  interests  of  the 
people  demand  parcel  post.  And  that  par- 
cel post  is  of  gTeat  help  to  the  beekeeper, 
whether  large   or  small,   the   fraternity   on 


the  other  side  of  the  ocean  will  soon  know 
b}-  experience. 

"  From  Gleanings  for  Oct.  15,  p.  64.5,  I 
just  learned  (while  writing  tliis  article) 
that  parcel  post  will  be  an  institution  in 
the  United  States  after  January  1.  It  is 
true  there  are  greater  distances  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  United  States  than  in 
the  countries  on  this  continent;  still,  at  the 
rates  outlined  above,  a  parcel  may  travel 
right  through  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary (between  these  countries  there  exists  a 
special  postal  union),  a  distance  ecjual  to 
that  between  Florida  and  Ohio. 

Beekeepers  across  the  sea  have  my  best 
washes  for  the  thorough  success  of  their  new 
parcel  post,  which,  I  am  quite  sure,  will 
soon  be  deprived  of  its  provisional  charac- 
ter ;  because,  once  you  have  got  it,  you  will 
soon  see  that  you  can't  do  without  it. 
Wendhausen  b.  Hildesheim,  Germany. 


REMINISCENCES   OF  BEEKEEPING  50  YEARS 
AGO 


BY    A.    F.    FOSTER 


The  happenings  of  a  day  shape  the  des- 
tiny of  a  family.  It  was  a  chilly  November 
day  in  1860.  Father  and  I  went  six  miles 
on  foot  for  a  cow  and  calf.  The  paths  were 
sloppy  with  snow,  and  we  were  soon  tired 
chasing  tlu'ough  the  brush  up  hill  and  down. 
As  a  slender  lad  I  found  the  journey  tire- 
some, and  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon I  wanted  my  dinner. 

We  came  to  a  large  farmhouse  witli  a 
big  barn,  and  sheds,  orchard,  garden,  and 
a  few  hives.  Mr.  A.,  an  Englishman  with 
whom  father  had  some  business,  offered  us 
a  lunch  of  bread  and  butter,  milk,  and  hon- 
ey. The  women  were  aAvay,  but  we  were 
made  welcome  in  a  warm  kitchen,  and 
helped  ourselves  from  the  table  with  its 
huge  loaf,  a  large  pitcher  of  milk,  a  pat  of 
fresh  butter,  and  a  bowl  of  yellow  grainy 
basswood  honey.  The  lad  of  sixteen  had  a 
boy's  appetite,  and  this  was  his  first  taste 
of  honey.  He  began  with  a  sup  of  milk,  a 
slice  of  bread,  and  butter  and  honey.  Then 
some  honey  on  another  piece  dipped  in  the 
cup  of  sweet  creamy  milk ;  then  more  bread 
and  honey,  and  then  some  with  silent  re- 
flections, "  If  pa  would  keep  bees  we  might 
have  honey  on  our  table."  Was  it  a  pray- 
er? Surely  it  was  the  "soul's  sincere  de- 
sire," and  had  a  prompt  answer,  for  father 
just  then  spoke  of  buying  a  hive  of  Mr.  A. ; 
and  ere  we  finished  the  lunch  the  bargain 
was  made  and  a  box  hive  was  ours. 

Later  during  the  summer  of  1862  father 
joined  the  army  of  the  boys  in  blue   and 


left  me  for  nearly  three  years  in  charge  of 
a  poorly  equipped  farm,  and  with  the  care 
of  a  brave  gentle  mother,  and  four  children 
younger  than  myself.  The  struggle  with 
poverty  was  a  pathetic  one.  Our  brave 
mother  passed  away  before  our  father  re- 
turned; but  during  that  dark  period  that 
colony  of  bees  and  one  other  engaged  my 
attention.  They  had  been  placed  side  by 
side  on  a  low  iDench  in  the  garret  of  our 
stone  house  just  under  the  roof.  Two  small 
openings  one  foot  square  answered  for  open 
doors  through  which  the  bees  came  and 
went  in  a  constant  stream.  As  we  had  no 
sections  or  smokers  in  those  days  I  set 
about  making  some  boxes  to  hold  the  sur- 
plus. From  some  old  half-inch  basswood 
siding  boxes  Avere  made  holding  about  five 
pounds  each.  A  round  hole  about  the  size 
of  a  fist  was  made,  and  a  scrap  of  glass 
tacked  on  the  inside  through  which  we 
could  see  when  the  bees  began  to  work  uiJ- 
stairs.  A  scrap  of  nice  honeycomb  in  the 
further  end  led  the  bees  to  begin  work 
there;  and  as  the  work  came  nearer  the 
glass  we  easily  determined  when  the  box 
was  finished.  Two  boxes  upon  the  smaller 
hive,  and  three  on  the  larger  one,  were 
changed  again  and  again,  until  about  125 
pounds  were  secured.  This  was,  to  our 
neighbor's  thought,  a  man^elous  crop,  and 
yet  I  could  see  that  my  methods  could  be 
greatly  imi^roved,  for  a  large  cluster  of 
bees  had  hung  out  all  season,  and  had  built 
combs  enough  to  contain  50  pounds  of 
honey;  but  later  the  combs  were  empty,  the 
honey  having  been  carried  into  the  hive, 
which  was  a  lai'ge  one. 

About  this  time  I  met  Edwin  France,  of 
Platteville.  at  the  county  fair.  I  related 
my  experience,  and  he  took  great  pains  to 
explain  the  management  of  movable  combs, 
showing  me  his  hive  with  bees  in  perfect 
working  order,  and  imparting  to  me  some 
of  his  enthusiasm.  Later  I  visited  his  home 
and  returned  with  a  hive  and  colony  on 
nice  straight  combs,  which  made  the  study 
of  bees  eas}'  and  fascinating.  Some  years 
later  my  brother,  Oliver  Foster,  and  I  "rear- 
ed from  a  golden  Italian  some  fine  queens 
and  began  scientific  bee  culture  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa. 

In  1878,  while  traveling  through  Ohio 
visiting  relatives,  I  called  on  A.  I.  Root  at 
Medina.  Mr.  Root  was  busy  in  his  shop 
with  clocks  and  watches,  but  directed  me 
to  the  back  room  where  some  of  his  helpers 
were  working  wax  into  foundation.  Later 
in  the  day  I  called  at  his  home  where  a  lad 
(Ernest,  I  think)  opened  a  hive  in  expert 
fashion  arid  showed  how  easily  bees  may 
he  handled,  and  made  plain  many  mysteries 
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of  the  hive.  I  presume  Editor  E.  R.  Root 
hardly  remembers  the  part  he  played  in 
that  day's  program.  This  was  before  Wes- 
ley Foster  had  his  name  enrolled  in  the 
records  of  the  Foster  family. 

In  those  early  days  the  spirit  of  bee  cul- 
ture took  a  strong  hold  upon  our  affections. 
We  had  visions  by  day  and  dreams  by 
night.  We  saw  moving  pictures  of  swarms 
in  the  clouds;  hives  in  the  shade;  nectar  in 
all  the  blossoms,  and  honey  in  ornamental 
cakes  on  the  poor  man's  table.  The  chil- 
dren never  seemed  to  tire  of  the  business 
or  of  its  fruits,  and  to  this  day  we  all  like 
it.  If  there  is  any  thing  we  like  better,  I 
suppose  it  is  the  opening  of  a  hive  just  at 
the  height  of  a  first-class  honey-flow  to 
watch  the  bees  do  business  in  a  av ell-equip- 
ped modern  hive. 

Boulder,  Col. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  is  the  father  of 
our  department  editor  from  Colorado,  Wes- 
ley Foster. — Ed.] 


THE    GHEAT    ADVANCE    THAT    HAS    BEEN    MADE    IX    40 
YEARS. 

Seein?  your  call  for  show  of  hands  for  the  "forty- 
year  Gleanings  family,"  I  will  say  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  strictly  in  the  class  or  not.  I  do, 
however,  remember  when,  many  years  ago.  Glean- 
ings was  the  most  interesting  publication  received, 
and  it  still  keeps  up  that  interest. 

I  remember  when  Novice  was  running  his  watch- 
making shop  and  keeping  bees,  or  talking  bees,  or 
both.  At  that  time  he  had  an  attack  of  bee  fever, 
and   had  the   power   to   transmit   it  to   others. 

I  remember  when  the  Bucket  hive  was  used  and 
exploited,  and  think  I  can  remember  when  there 
was  a  pen  i:)icture  of  the  wind-power  mill  shown  in 
Gleanings.  The  enthusiastic  Novice  had  a  way  of 
telling  his  e.xperiences  and  troubles  that  was  catch- 
ing   and    instructive. 

For  many  years  copies  of  Gleanings  were  filed ; 
but  when,  following  Greeley's  advice  and  coming 
west,  the  old  copies  were  left ;  but  to-day  Glean- 
ings is  a  welcome  visitor,  though  I  doubt  if  as 
eagerly  looked  for  as  in  earlier  days. 

In  a  reminiscent  mood,  what  wonderful  strides 
have  been  made  in  methods  and  easy  manipulation 
of  hives  and  accessories !  The  old  Simplicity  hive 
answered  its  purpose,  and  was  good  then;  but  who 
would  want  it  now  ?  In  those  days  there  was  no 
regular  or  standard  size;  and  if  you  ordered  your 
supplies  at  different  times  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
variation  of  widths,  so  supers  and  hives  those  days 
and  for  some  years  later  were  not  a  smooth-fitting 
lot  as  now.  The  old-time  honey-box,  with  its  holes 
for  entrance,  answered  its  purpose  too,  and  the 
honey  was  just  as  sweet,  and  you  possibly  got  more 
per  colony  than  when  the  finished  section  arrived ; 
but  after  many  vicissitudes  the  old  box  disappeared, 
and  the  commercial  product  was  perfected  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Pages  could  be  written  in  memories  of  the  lusi- 
ness  past  and  gone  up  to  now;  but  for  the  present 
I  will  merely  hold  up  my  hand  and  still  look  and 
pore  over  Gleanings  and  keep  some  blessed  lees. 

Portland,    Ore.,    Sept.   21.  Edwin   J.    Ladd. 
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Symposium  on  Beekeeping  40  Years  Ago 

A  Brief  Word  from  Our  Subscribers  who  were  with  us  in  the  "  Windmill  Days "  when  Gleanings  was 

First  Started 


Please   put   me   down    as   a   subscriber   and  reader 
of  Gleanings   from  the   start. 

Denver.    Colo.,    Nov.    4.  .J.    L.    Peabody. 


I  have  read  Gleanings,  I  think,  since  1872,  and 
have  been  keeping  bees  ever  since. 

Florin,   Pa..  Aug.  24.  H.  H.  Myers. 


I   have   60   colonies   of  bees.     I    am   one   of   those 
who    read    Gleanings   in   the    windmill    days. 
Gardiner,  Me.,  Sept.  2.  O.  L.  Sawyer. 


I  have  taken  Gleanings  since  1872.  It  was  when 
it  was  panted  by  means  of  the  windmill,  and  I 
don't  think   I   have  missed  a  number. 

Shellsburg,    la.,    Aug.    23.  R.    Qxjinn. 


Novice  s  paper  has  been  in  my  hands  ever  since 
it  was  published.  I  have  a  great  many  full  volumes 
complete,    but    not    all. 

Groton,   N.   Y.,   Aug.   30.        W.   L.   Coggshall. 


I  was  taking  Gleanings  when  it  was  printed  by 
windmill  power,  so  up  goes  my  hand.  I  was  73 
years  old  the  2d  of  this  month. 

Lemore,  Cal.,  Aug.  20.  J.  F.  Flory. 


I  noted  in  a  recent  number  of  Gleanings  your 
call  for  the  names  of  subscribers  of  forty  years  ago. 
This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  was  among  the  num- 
ber. 

Altaraont,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10.  W.  D.  Wright. 


I  was  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings  back  in  the 
windmill  days.  I  still  keep  about  25  colonies  of  bees, 
and  still  read  Gleanings,  but  more  for  the  Home 
papers   than   for   bee   culture. 

Elm  Grove,  W.  Va.,   June  24.        Wm.   Bitzer. 


I  am  one  of  the  40-year  subscribers.  Gleanings 
was  then  a  small  pamphlet  of  two  or  four  leaves, 
may  be.  I  have  always  had  bees.  For  many  years 
I   kept   about    100   colonies. 

Bangor,   Pa.,  Aug.  23.         John  H.  Johnson. 


Some  time  ago  you  asked  for  the  names  of  those 
who  had  taken  Gleanings  longest.  I  have  now  read 
Gleanings  from  the  first  number,  which  appeared 
on  January  1,  1873,  and  have  the  complete  set  of 
volumes  to  date. 

Taunton,  Eng.,  Dec.  6.         Thos.  Wm.  Cowan. 


I  am  one  of  your  windmill  men.  I  was  in  Medina 
two  or  three  times  after  some  bee  supplies.  I  have 
taken  Gleanings  most  of  the  time,  and  I  think  I 
got  more  good  out  of  it  than  any  other  paper.  I 
am  over   75   years  old. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Aug.  22.  H.   C.   Green. 


I  have  taken  Gleanings  from  the  beginning, 
having  found  my  fii-st  swarm  of  bees  when  a  boy 
about  45  years  ago.  I  found  it  hanging  on  an  oak 
when  I  went  after  the  cows.  I  have  kept  bees  ever 
since.  I  am  working  three  yards  of  about  250 
colonies.  I  have  on  the  hives  now  about  3000  lbs. 
of  honey.  I  am  64  years  old.  I  had  in  one  season 
10,000    pounds. 

Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26.    J.  W.  Utter. 


Noticing  your  request  for  the  names  of  those  who 
were  subscribers  to  Gleanings  in  its  windmill  days, 
you  may  count  me  in,  as  I've  read  it  ever  since  its 
first    days. 

Otsego,   Mich.,   Aug.   24.  O.   H.   Townsend. 


Replying  to  the  call  for  those  who  were  subscrib- 
ers 40  years  ago,  put  my  name  down.  I  have  re- 
ceived every  issue  of  Gleanings  as  soon  as  out, 
and   have   the   entire   collection. 

Hamilton,    111.,    Sept.    2.  C.    P.    Dadant. 


I  am  one  of  your  subscribers  who  began  reading 
Gleanings.  Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  and  the  writings  of  A. 
I.  Root  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  in  the  sixties. 
I  bought  my  first  colony  in  a  box  hive  in  1863  or 
1864. 

Lewiston,  Me.,  Aug.  22.  Horace  Libby. 


I  am  one  of  those  who  have  read  Gleanings 
since  its  first  issue.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  missed 
a  single  number  in  all  that  time.  I  also  read  the 
letters  of  "  Novice  "  in  the  old  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal. 

Derby,   Tex.,   Aug.   22.  I.    A.   King. 


I  commenced  taking  Gleanings  with  the  first 
issue,  when  published  by  windmill  power ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  years  in  the  eighties,  I 
have  been  taking  it  continually  from  the  first  year  of 
its    publication. 

Farmington,  Pa.,  Sept.  5.  W.  L.  Kemp. 


I  think  I  must  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Glean- 
ings for  about  forty  years,  for  I  believe  I  have  re- 
ceived every  number  from  the  very  first,  when  it 
pushed  itself  out  into  the  great  bustling  world, 
scarcely   knowing    whether    to    live   or    die. 

Middlebury,   Vt.  J.   E.   Crane. 


I  commenced  taking  Gleanings  32  years  ago, 
and  have  been  taking  it  ever  since,  except  two  or 
three  years  when  I  first  came  to  Colorado,  as  I  did 
think,  from  first  impressions,  that  a  bee  would 
starve  here.  I  soon  found  my  mistake,  and  went 
into   the   business    again. 

La   Junta,   Colo.,   Oct.   21.  H.    S.    Shull. 


I  commenced  reading  Gleanings  in  1872,  and 
have  been  a  subscriber  ever  since  unless,  possibly, 
I  missed  one  year.  I  do  -not  take  the  interest  in 
bees  I  did  when  I  first  subscribed,  but  take  it  for 
the  Home  papers.  I  hope  you,  Terry,  and  C.  C. 
Miller  may  live  to  see  your  centennial. 

Monmouth,   lU.,   Sept.   26.  J.  H.   Reed. 


In  your  editorial  of  Aug.  15  you  ask  for  a  show 
of  hands  of  those  who  were  subscribers  to  Glean- 
ings 40  years  ago.  I  think  I  can  hold  up  my  hand, 
for  I  received  Gleanings  from  its  first  number 
until  the  present  time,  and  handle  bees  and  raise  a 
few  queens. 

Council  Bluflfs,  la.,  Aug.  19.    Edw.  Kretchmek. 


You  may  place  my  name  on  the  40-year  list  (old 
windmill  times)  ;  and,  besides  all  that,  I  believe  I 
have  all  the  articles  written  by  A.  I.  Root  as  "  Nov- 
ice "  in  the  old  American  Bee  Journal  in  Samuel 
Wagner  times.  I  well  remember  those  days  when 
Gleanings    was    started — I    think    four    copies    the 
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first  5"ear,  and  since  I  have  looked  for  their  appear- 
ance with  much  regularity,  and  they  have  always 
been  very  welcome.  May  Gleanings  live  another 
40  years,   and  for  those  to  come  after. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25.  F.  H.  Cybenius. 


I  was  one  of  your  subscribers,  or  nearly  so, 
of  40  years  ago.  My  postofBce  at  that  time  was  Flat 
Ridge,  Ohio.  I  have  never  missed  a  number  since, 
and  have  never  lost  my  enthusiasm  yet  for  both  the 
bees  and  for  Gleanings.  I  wish  you  all  long  life 
and   prosperity. 

Larned,  Kans.,  Aug.  20.  A.  H.  Duff. 


I  believe  I  have  taken  Gleanings  all  of  the  time 
since  its  beginning — surely  back  into  the  time 
it  was  printed  by  windmill  power.  I  am  still  in  the 
bee  business,  having  bees  in  three  yards  here,  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  and  also  in  Colorado;  but  I  am 
not  giving  them  very  much  of  my  own  personal 
attention. 

Windham,   N.  Y.,  Aug.  23.  O.  R.  COE. 


I  subscribed  for  Gleanings  during  the  first  vol- 
ume, and  have  been  taking  it  ever  since,  and  I 
feel  proud  of  it.  I  shall  be  72  years  old  in  a  few 
days,  and  I  am  in  hopes  the  proprietor  may  live  to 
see  his  one  hundred.  I  have  kept  bees  ever  since 
I  commenced  taking  the  journal,  and  expect  to  as 
long    as    I    live. 

Noah,   Miss.,  Aug.  31.  A.  Cox. 


I  commenced  to  keep  bees  in  1858,  and  have  been 
at  it  since  that  time.  But  I  feel  that  it  is  about 
time  to  drop  some  of  it.  I  go  to  Florida  winters, 
and  I  have  a  few  colonies  of  bees  down  there  which 
furnish  us  with  a  fine  grade  of  honey.  I  am  64 
years  old;  my  health  is  good,  so  I  think  that  I  can 
care  for  bees  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  or  more. 

Groton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25.  David  H.  Coggshall. 


I  have  not  taken  your  magazine  quite  as  long  as 
40  years,  but  long  enough  to  hold  up  one  hand,  at 
least,  for  I  have,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
years,  been  a  reader  and  subscriber  to  your  maga- 
zine for  39  years,  and  still  enjoy  it  fully  as  well  as 
ever,  especially  Conversations  with  Doolittle  and  the 
Home  talks,  along  with  lots  of  other  good  things 
with    which    the    magazine   is    filled   twice    a    month. 

Auburn,  Me.,  Aug.  24.    Mrs.  Ella  Stockman. 


I  read  Gleanings  in  windmill  days,  when  you 
printed  the  pages  diagonally,  when  you  had  trouble 
because  the  wind  did  not  blow  until  dark,  then  came 
with  a  rush.  We  have  taken  Gleanings  ever  since 
when  we  were  settled.  We  sent  you  subscribers 
from  Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  We  could 
not  keep  bees  without  it. 

Mes.  Jessie  W.  Thornton. 

North  Yakima,   Wash.,   Oct.   11. 


I  have  taken  Gleanings  from  the  first  issue,  and 
have  had  a  few  bees  ever  since,  and  would  not  like 
to  discontinue  as  long  as  I  live.  I  shall  be  76  if  I 
live  till  Jan.  30,  1913.  I  have  always  liked  Mr. 
A.  I.  Root's  Home  department.  I  think  his  talks 
are  very  uplifting.  His  temperance  talks  are  to  the 
point.  I  also  like  his  gardening  and  his  poultry 
articles.    May  he  live  long  and  continue  to  prosper. 

Maria,  Pa.,  Nov.  8.  Samuel  Keaq. 


I  read  Gleanings  when  it  contained  only  a  few 
leaves.  They  were  placed  inside  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  that  I  took.  I  was  then  keeping  bees 
in  California.  I  have  read  Gleanings  and  kept 
bees    ever    since,    with   the   exception    of   eight    years. 


when    I   lived   in   Dakota.     I   shall  be   88   years   old 
next  month.     I   was  born   in   Germany   in   1824,    and 
have  lived  in  the   United  States  since   1829. 
Nerstrand,    Minn.,   Aug.   22.  J.    Becklby. 


I  have  been  looking  for  that  list  of  gray  heads 
in  the  honey  business  in  the  70's.  I  count  myself 
one  of  them.  I  think  it  was  in  1872  that  I  pur- 
chased my  first  swarm  of  bees  in  a  box  hive,  and 
subscribed  for  Gleanings  when  it  first  came  out. 
I  remember  very  well  the  windmill  days.  I  expect 
to  engage  quite  extensively  in  the  business  here,  as 
it   is   the   best   location   I   have  found  yet. 

Ulysses,  Pa.,  Sept.  17.      George  A.  Walrath. 


We  have  read  your  paper  since  about  the  first 
year  it  started,  and  have  been  a  subscriber  nearly 
every  year  of  its  publication.  You  signed  youself 
"  Novice  "  then.  The  American  beehive  was  about 
the  only  hive  used,  as  well  as  the  Peabody  honey- 
extractor.  We  have  a  portion  of  this  same  old  ma- 
chine yet.  We  still  keep  bees,  but  we  have  injured 
our  bee  business  by  dabbling  in  other  pursuits. 

Plattsmouth,   Neb.,   Aug.   26.  J.   M.   YouNO. 


I  note  yovLT  request  in  editorial,  Aug.  15,  for  a 
show  of  hands  of  those  who  took  Gleanings  in  the 
"  windmill "  days.  If  you  have  the  old  subscrip- 
tion lists  you  will  find  my  name  in  Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 
Then  I  missed  a  few  months,  possibly  a  year,  and 
have  taken  Gleanings  ever  since.  I  still  keep  bees. 
My  brother  and  I  have  100  colonies  now.  I  am  now 
59  years  old,  so  you  see  that  I  was  quite  young 
when  I  first  subscribed  for  Gleanings. 

Ballston   Spa,   N.  Y.,  Aug.  22.        J.   I.   Parent. 


I  don't  know  but  I  am  a  forty-year  subscriber. 
My  brother  and  I  ran  a  shop  here  in  1870.  We  had 
a  planer  and  all  kinds  of  saws.  We  made  a  lot  of 
Mr.  Gould's  hives.  Along  in  the  70's  I  took  Glean- 
ings. I  gave  away  a  good  many  copies  of  Glean- 
ings to  men  who  got  the  Gould  hives.  Mr.  Gould  sold 
farm  rights  to  farmers  to  make  and  use.  We  kept 
from   25   to   50   on   hand  all  the  time. 

George  Richards. 

Harpersville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26. 

[See  copy  of  old  bee-hive  contract  on  an- 
other page. — Ed.] 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  editorial,  "Glean- 
ings in  the  Windmill  Days,"  and  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  have  been  a  subscriber  since  its  first  year  of 
publication.  More  than  that,  I  have  every  volume 
bound,  and  prize  them  more  than  any  works  in  my 
library.  I  am  a  five-year  subscriber  to  Gleanings, 
and  it  is  about  the  only  journal  that  I  have  the  time 
to  read.  I  was  first  interested  in  Gleanings  through 
the  Home  talks  by  A.  I.  Root,  and  have  been  in  the 
honey  business   ever   since. 

Denver,  Col.,  Aug.  22.       J.  Charles  Frisbee. 


I  have  read  Gleanings  most  of  the  time  since 
its  first  issue,  and  my  beekeeping  antedates  that 
time  some  years.  My  first  bees  were  purchased  June 
12,  1858,  and  I  have  been  in  the  business  more  or 
less  ever  since.  I  met  A.  I.  Root  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  North  American  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  6-8,  1871,  which 
was  presided  over  by  the  late  M.  Quinby.  I  have 
before  me  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  published  in  1861 ;  and  according  to  my 
recollection  it  is  the  first  publication  of  its  kind  at- 
tempted in  this  country.  How  things  have  changed 
since    then  ! 

Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Aug.  26.       Samuel    Rau. 
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I  was  more  than  pleased  to  r^ad  your  plan  for 
1913  for  the  dear  old  Gleanings.  I  have  taken  it 
continuously  since  it  was  published  as  a  quarterly, 
and  I  can  not  recall  now  ever  having  .nissed  a 
single   number.     What    a   record  1 

You  will  remember  that,  years  ago,  Stachelhausen 
and  myself  were  the  first  to  bring  out  "shook" 
swarming.  Well,  we  still  practice  it — couldn't  run 
1000  colonies  for  comb  honey  without  the  plan,  with 
three  people. 

Hyrum,  Utah,  Dec.  12.  M.  A.  GiLL. 


I  have  just  noticed  in  Gleanings  a  call  for  the 
old  members  of  the  Gleanings  family  to  hold  up 
their  hands  and  say  "  here."  I  have  been  a  con- 
tinuous subscriber  ever  since  the  windmill  days, 
never  having  missed  a  number.  For  the  last  five 
years  I  have  kept  no  bees;  but  the  fever  is  still  in 
the  blood,  and  I  am  keeping  posted  in  the  business, 
and  expect,  if  life  and  health  are  spared,  to  have  a 
nice  little  apiary  in  a  good  location  in  this,  the 
fairest  and  best  part  of   God's  green  footstool. 

Ontario,   Cal.,    Sept.   19.  J.  V.   Caldwell. 


I  received  your  notice  as  to  the  expiration  of  my 
subscription  to  Gleanings.  I  will  renew  in  a  few 
days.  I  noticed  that  you  called  for  the  names  of  the 
old  subscribers  to  Gleanings.  I  commenced  to  take 
it  about  the  first  it  was  sent  out.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  it  was  only  a  folder  of  two  leaves.  I  was 
taking  the  American  Bee  Journal  at  that  time,  edit- 
ed by  Samuel  Wagner  at  Washington.  I  think  it 
was  H.  A.  King  who  accused  "  Uncle  Amos "  of 
"  shooting  poisoned  arrows  in  the  dark  "  because  he 
signed  his  name  "  Novice." 

Attica,   O.,  Dec.  16.  J.  E.  Ennis. 


In  Gleanings  for  Aug.  15  I  see  you  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  subscribers 
were  left  after  40  years,  and  I  think  I  may  claim 
to  have  been  with  you  40  years  ago,  though  I  am 
not  certain.  At  any  rate  I  had  dealings  with  you 
34  years  ago,  and  in  1887  I  spent  a  day  at  Medina, 
and  A.  I.  Root  was  digging  a  well  there,  I  think  for 
a  livindmill.  I  know  I  went  about  with  him  for  a 
part  of  the  day.  I  have  no  recollection  of  E.  R. 
Root,  though  I  think  I  saw  him.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  advances  made  in  the  buildings  and  management 
of  what  has  grown  from  comparatively  small  begin- 
nings. Alfred  J.  Claeke. 

Longwood  House,  Oxford,  Eng.,  Oct.  3. 


For  a  holdup  of  hands  for  the  windmill  days, 
mine  is  up.  Though  a  school  boy  in  my  teens,  I  got 
the  bee  fever  while  on  my  father's  Virginia  planta- 
tion ;  swapped  a  watch  for  a  bee-tree,  and  have 
kept  bees  and  taken  Gleanings,  practically  contin- 
uously,   for   more    than   thirty    years. 

Well  do  I  remember  those  early  writings  of  A.  I. 
Root,  the  windmill  power,  Merrybanks  and  his 
Neighbor,  and  Blue  Eyes  and  the  rest.  Specially 
was  I  impressed  with  the  moral  and  religious  tone 
of  the  Home  papers :  and  it  made  a  good  impression 
on  my  young  life.  His  conduct  of  the  Sunday-school, 
family  prayers,  and  religious  services  in  the  work- 
shop show  a  strong  character  in  the  right  place. 

Washington,   D.   C,    Sept.    2.  F.   P.    Nash. 


I  have  not  taken  Gleanings  for  40  years,  but 
made  its  acquaintance  in  the  year  of  1878,  when  I 
became  so  interested  in  it  that  I  procured  almost 
all  of  the  back  numbers,  and  I  think  I  have  had 
and  read  almost   every   copy   that   was   ever  printed. 

It  was  in  Gleanings  that  I  first  read  the  A  B 
C ;  but  I  have  had  many  copies  since  that  time — 
had  to,  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  I  hope  to  have 
and  read   every   number  that  is  printed  as  long   as 


I  live,  although  it  is  possible  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  see  to  read  them  myself.  If  so,  I  have  good 
children  to  read  them  to  me.  I  hope  that  Glean- 
ings will  live  as  long  as  the  world  stands,  as  a 
monument  to  its  founder,  whose  writings  I  have 
enjoyed   so  many   years. 

Charles  W.  Phelps. 
Binghamton,    N.    Y.,    Aug.    29. 


The  undersigned  commenced  beekeeping  in  1860 
or  '61  in  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  and  during  the 
Civil  war,  or  soon  after,  he  subscribed  for  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  published  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  edited  by  Samuel  Wagner.  A.  I.  Root  was 
an  interesting  correspondent  of  that  journal,  writing 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Novice  long  before  he 
published  Gleanings,  which  was  a  very  modest  pub- 
lication compared  with  Gleanings  of  the  present 
day.  Your  books  will  probably  show  that  I  was  a 
subscriber    40    years    ago. 

Quinby,  Langstroth,  Wagner,  Alley,  Hamlin, 
King,  and  many  others,  not  now  recollected,  bee- 
keepers and  authors  of  that  day,  have  passed  away. 
I  came  to  Florida  in  1893,  and  still  keep  a  few  bees. 

Tampa,    Fla.,    Aug.  25.  W.  P.    Henderson. 


I  am  one  of  the  number  who  took  Gleanings  in 
the  good  old  windmill  times,  and  I  think  I  have  all 
of  the  numbers  that  were  ever  printed.  While  I 
have  not  kept  as  many  bees  as  some,  I  believe  I 
have  had  some  all  of  the  time  except  one  year. 
Gleanings  has  always  been  a  very  desirable  and 
helpful  paper,  and  somehow  I  alwafs  find  the  Home 
department   very   good. 

There,  now,  as  my  mind  runs  over  the  last  40 
years  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  sadness  in  my 
heart  to  think  I  have  made  so  many  failures  in  my 
Christian  life.  However,  I  am  glad  I  have  made  an 
effort  to  live  in  the  world  to  come.  How  I  should 
like  to  grasp  your  hand  for  old  and  continued 
friendship !  and  may  we  meet  beyond  this  vale  of 
tears. 

Dexter,    Maine,    Aug.    20.  A.    R.    Bodoe. 

a  ton  of  honey  from  six  colonies. 

I  believe  that  I  became  a  subscriber  to  Glean- 
ings in  its  early  days.  I  was  living  then  at  Lewis- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  was  a  beginner  in  beekeeping.  I  re- 
moved from  Lewisville  to  Oxford,  Pa.,  and  contin- 
ued the  care  of  an  apiary,  importing  Carniolan 
queens  and  advertising  Carniolan  queens  for  sale, 
and  mailing  many  hundreds  to  all  portions  of  the 
United  States.  I  disposed  of  my  apiary  in  1890 
and  removed  to  Colorado  Springs.  From  there  I 
removed  to  this  place  in  1899,  and  again  secured  an 
apiary  of  Carniolans  which  have  carried  in  for  my 
disposal  an  average  of  200  pounds  per  colony  annu- 
ally. One  year,  with  a  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  on 
my  ranch,  six  colonies  gave  me  one  ton  of  honey. 
I  am  still  an  interested  reader  of  Gleanings,  par- 
ticularly  Our   Homes. 

S.  W.  Morrison,  M.  D. 

Oxford,    Colorado,    August    23. 


THE     .SHEEP    AND    WOOL    INDU.STRV    AN    ADJUNCT    TO 
BEE    CULTURE. 

I  have  been  a  continuous  subscriber  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  since  early  in  the  '60's;  and  have 
also  been  a  continuous  subscriber  to  Gleanings.  I 
have  been  a  beekeeper  continuously  for  49  yearsj 
have  seen  a  great  many  changes  in  the  business  in 
that  time.  The  seasons  in  the  earlier  years  were 
good;  now  they  are  practically  a  failure.  When  the 
sheep  industry  left  our  community,  the  white  clover 
left.  That  was  our  dependence  for  surplus  honey. 
Are  not  my  conclusions  correct?  Is  there  anybody 
who    can    report    abundant    crops    of    white    clover 
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where   there    are   no    sheep   kept   in   the   vicinity   of 

said  crops  of  clover?  Is  there  any  possibility  of  the 
white  clover  ever  returning  again  without  the  re- 
turn of  the  sheep?  I  think  not.  If  there  is  anybody 
else  who  can  produce  any  evidence  to  the  contrary 
I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  through 
Gleanings.     I    feel   considerably   interested. 

Alfred  J.  Fisher. 
East  Liverpool,   Ohio,  Dec.   12. 


Forty  years  ago  I  was  a  boy  of  six,  and  am  not 
able  to  remember  accurately  just  when  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  came  to  our  house ;  but  I  am 
pretty  sure  it  began  with  the  first  number  published. 
At  least  it  was  when  Gleanings  was  a  baby,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  present  we  have  never 
missed  a  number.  As  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  I 
went  into  the  business  with  my  father;  and  at  his 
death,  eleven  years  ago,  I  had  the  subscription 
transferred  to  myself.  "  Uncle  Amos "  is  a  house- 
hold word  with  us.  We  would  feel  as  much  lost 
without  the  visits  of  our  bee  paper  twice  a  month 
as  we  would  without  our  bees.  Our  children  have 
been  brought  up  on  bread  and  honey,  and  are  a 
healthy  pair  of  young  people,  and  a  credit  to  the 
diet. 

While  not  exactly  one  of  the  original  subscribers 
myself,  you  see  I  was  brought  up  right  with  the 
magazine,  and  hardly  know  where  to  draw  the  line, 
especially  as  the  change  was  so  slight  from  my 
father,  C.  H.  Longstreet,  to  your  present  subscriber 
and  friend — 

Coronado,  Pla.,  Sept.  9.         H.  C.  Longstreet. 


I  have  subscribed  for  Gleanings  ever  since  the 
first  number  was  published,  when  the  windmill  fur- 
nished the  power,  and  when  "  Novice  "  made  some 
yf  his  engravings  vnth  a  saw.  Before  me  lies  Vol. 
I.,  No.  1,  headed: 

"Novice's  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture;  or,  how 
to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  the  Smallest  Expen- 
diture of  Capital  and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees, 
Rationally  Considered.  Published  Quarterly.  Me- 
dina,  O.,  Jan.   1,   1873." 

I  have  every  number  published  since  then,  and  it 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  beekeep- 
ing life  to  read  and  study  Gleanings. 

On  Dec.  30,  1898,  when  Gleanings  was  25  years 
old,  A.  I.  Root  presented  me  with  a  glass  dodeca- 
hedron, which  still  adorns  my  writing-desk. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber 
to  the  American  Bee  Journal  since  the  beginning  of 
1871,  and  therefore  used  to  read  and  enjoy  "  Nov- 
ice's "  articles  in  that  paper  before  Gleanings  was 
born.  May  he  continue  for  many  years  yet  to  in- 
struct and  cheer  those  who  have  known  him  so  long. 
Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen. 

Independence,  Inyo  Co.,   Cal.,  Aug.  26. 


I  took  Gleanings  for  many  years  when  first  pub- 
lished. I  was  then  living  in  Brookfield,  N.  H.  I 
moved  to  Boston,  and  dropped  beekeeping  for  16 
years.  I  moved  here  three  years  ago,  and  had  bees 
again  within  a  week.  I  have  had  bees  upward  of 
35  years.  I  never  knew  a  year  but  that  I  had  more 
or  less  comb  honey.  Our  great  flow  in  Woburn  is 
in    August   and    September. 

With  a  protected  hive  having  a  cap  covering  all 
the  supers,  a  queen  that  will  keep  ten  frames  prac- 
tically full  of  brood  all  the  time  so  the  hive  is  boil- 
ing over  with  bees,  I  have  never  failed  to  get  honey. 
Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  flow,  and  ten  pounds 
a  day  is  nothing  for  such  a  colony.  I  have  had  as 
high  as  seven  from  goldenrod  in  September  in  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts  is  an  old  settled  country ; 
and  if  the  editor  lived  here  he  would  write  some 
very   different   articles.     Shrubbery   and  hedges   like 


sumac  and  clematis  and  many  others  cut  a  big 
figure.  Our  town  raises  more  squashes  than  any 
other  in  Massachusetts,  and  lots  of  beautiful  honey 
comes  from  them.  There  are  not  a  dozen  basswood 
trees  in  town,  and  only  goldenrod  enough  to  tinge 
the  clematis  (cultivated,  not  wild).  Creeping  Jenny 
grows  everywhere,  a  great  yielder  of  fine  white 
honey.  My  best  colony  last  year  gave  70  lbs.  in 
August  and  September  in  sections,  and  according 
to  appearances  now  it  will  beat  it  this  year. 
Woburn,   Mass.,   Aug.   30.  E.   C.   Newell. 


I  am  only  a  boy  yet,  60  years  old ;  but  I  kept 
bees  when  I  was  17.  The  first  bee  book  I  ever  read 
was  an  old  one  my  father  had — The  American  Bee- 
keepers' Manual,  written  by  T.  B.  Miner  in  1849. 
It  marked  the  change  from  the  straw  and  log  gum 
to  a  square  box  with  a  small  box  on  top.  The 
next  after  that  was  a  book  written  by  Moses  Quinby, 
I  think;  but  my  start  in  beekeeping  was  due  to  a 
neighbor  who  sold  his  place  and  wanted  me  to  take 
his  bees  on  shares.  I  think  there  were  14  colonies. 
The  hives  were  14  inches  wide,  14  inches  deep,  and 
about  20  inches  long.  The  whole  back  was  a  door. 
The  bees'  part  was  12  by  12  inches  square,  with 
glass  in  the  back.  On  top  of  that  were  placed  two 
boxes,  6  by  6,  and  12  inches  long,  with  glass  in 
the  end,  all  home-made ;  and  I  still  have  two  hives, 
with  no  bees  in  them,  that  I  made  in  1879. 

I  knew  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  40  years  ago,  and  I 
think   I   also  read  Gleanings   from  the   first. 

I  have  never  been  a  big  bee-man,  nor  kept  bees 
all  the  time,  as  I  have  sometimes  been  where  I 
could  not;  but  whenever  I  could  I  had  them,  and 
now  I  have  nine  colonies  in  our  back  yard  in  the 
city  of  Hudson,  and  I  love  the  little  scamps  as  well 
or  better  now  than  I  did  40  years  ago;  and  I  re- 
member as  a  boy  I  used  to  love  to  take  a  book  or 
paper  and  sit  among  the  hives,  and  read,  and  hear 
the  bees  hum.  It  was  music;  and  how  I  used  to 
•watch  them   pile  in   ahead   of   a   shower  1 

Hudson,   N.  Y.,  Sept.  1.  H.  C.  Niver. 


I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  I  read  Gleanings 
from  nearly  if  not  quite  at  the  start,  as  I  had  the 
old  American  Bee  Journal  when  published  by  Sam- 
uel Wagner,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  A.  I.  Root 
wrote  for  it  under  the  name  of  "Novice;"  and  those 
pieces  written  by  him  were  the  first  looked  for.  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  a  large  part  of  the  time 
since  Gleanings  has  been  in  existence,  and  have 
kept  bees  since  June' 22,  1856.  I  have  19  colonies 
at  present,  and  have  had  Italian  queens  from  differ- 
ent breeders.  I  introduced  two  queens  this  year 
from  a  breeder  who  advertised  four  and  six  banded 
bees ;  but  the  first  queen  produced  very  fine  three- 
banded  ones,  and  it  is  not  quite  time  yet  for  eggs 
to   hatch    from    the   second    one. 

This  section  is  not  very  much  of  a  honey  country; 
80  to  90  lbs.  is  as  much  as  I  have  ever  taken  in 
surplus  of  honey  in  any  year.  In  all  the  56  years 
I  have  kept  bees,  500  lbs.  is  as  much  as  I  have 
taken  in  comb  and  extracted  honey  in  any  season 
from  12  to  15  colonies,  spring  count.  I  have  always 
been  able  to  sell  all  my  honey  at  home,  as  people 
knew  for  quite  a  distance  that  they  could  nearly 
always  find  honey,  either  comb  or  extracted.  I  usu- 
ally get  from  20  to  25  cents  per  lb.  for  comb  honey, 
and  20  for  extracted  honey  put  up  in  jelly-tumblers. 

One  thing  more.  I  am  a  believer  that  queens 
mate  two  to  five  miles,  quite  often,  from  home,  as  no 
one  less  than  five  miles  from  my  farm  has  ever  in- 
troduced any  Italian  queens;  and  bees  in  three  dif- 
ferent yards,  1^  to  2%  miles  apart  have  become 
mixed  with  Italian  blood.  If  not  from  drones  from 
my    small   apiary,    how   then? 

George   S.   Wheeler. 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,   Sept.  25. 
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Blessed  »re  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,   for  they   shall  be  filled. — Matt.   5:6. 

And  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night. 
— Psalm  1:2. 

Oh  how  I  love  thy  law !  it  is  "my  meditation  all 
the  day. — Psalm   119:97. 

Dear  friends,  our  Medina  people  have 
asked  me  to  dictate  a  Home  paper  concern- 
ing the  way  in  which  Gleanings  was  start- 
ed forty  years  ago,  to  go  along  with  these 
letters  of  those  who  have  taken  Gleanings 
forty  years  or  more,  as  given  in  this  issue. 
May  God  help  me  to  deserve  better  the 
many  kind  words  that  have  come  in  these 
letters  from  so  many  of  the  old  veterans. 
The  names  as  I  glance  over  them  seem  so 
familiar  it  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that 
forty  years  have  passed  since  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  writers.  I  should  like 
to  send  a  kind  message  to  each  one  person- 
ally if  the  space  permitted. 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  all  through 
my  life  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  work  of 
hunting  up  God's  gifts;  and  I  believe  I 
speak  truly  when  I  say  that  I  enjoy  even 
more  passing  these  gifts  along  to  others. 
Some  of  you  may  think  strange  to  notice 
the  beautiful  texts  which  I  have  chosen  to 
head  this  short  autobiography.  Now,  while 
I  agree  that  the  main  purpose  and  meaning 
of  these  texts  applies  to  spiritual  things, 
yet  I  also  feel  that  they  may  apply  to  our 
daily  life,  and  to  the  industry  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  If  our  industry  and  occupa- 
tion are  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  we  are 
indirectly  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness ;  and  we  have  a  right  to 
appropriate  these  beautiful  texts  to  the 
lives  we  are  living  and  to  the  calling  we 
are  following. 

I  have  told  you  in  the  preface  to  the  A 
B  C  book  liow  it  was  that  my  attention  was 
first  started  toward  bee  culture.  When  my 
father  moved  on  to  the  old  farm  in  Medina 
County,  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
I  was  much  interested  in  gardening,  espe- 
cially in  studying  the  catalogs  and  testing 
the  new  fruits,  seeds,  etc.  Finally  I  sub- 
scribed for  and  read  with  great  attention  a 
little  periodical  called  the  Northern  Farmer. 
It  was  edited  by  T.  B.  Miner.  One  of  the 
writers  in  this  issue  refers  to  Miner  and 
his  book  on  bees.  I  think  I  got  the  book 
and  was  planning  to  get  some  bees ;  but  for 
different  reasons  it  was  put  of¥  until  some 
yeai-s  after  my  marriage  and  I  had  a  home 
of  my  own.  The  ABC  book  tells  you 
briefly  what  happened  at  that  time.  After 
the  truant  swarm  of  bees  was  captured,  and 
I  had  begun  to  make  them  my  study,  in  my 
ignorance  in  regard  to   their  management 


they  soon  swarmed  out;  but  my  enthusiasm 
was  so  much  aroused  it  was  not  to  be  stop- 
ped by  this  occurrence.  I  found  a  neighbor 
about  half  a  mile  away  who  consented  to 
sell  me  an  old  box  hive.  With  some  ropes 
it  was  hung  on  a  pole  one  night  after  dark, 
and  a  kind  friend  assisted  me  in  carrying 
it  about  half  a  mile  to  my  own  home,  where 
it  was  placed  in  the  loft  of  the  woodhouse. 
To  make  sure,  I  was  up  before  daylight 
and  watching  to  see  the  first  bee  make  his 
appearance  and  start  off.  I  rather  think 
it  took  some  calling  to  get  me  to  come  to 
breakfast,  because  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
first  bee  return  with  a  load  of  pollen  or 
honey.  From  that  time  forward  bees  were 
a  craze  with  me.  I  was  at  the  time  a 
watchmaker  and  jeweler;  but  every  old 
farmer  who  came  into  my  place  who  knew 
any  thing  of  bees  or  had  ever  kept  bees  was 
13umped  until  he  was,  I  fear,  sometimes  glad 
to  get  away.  I  borrowed  (and  later  sub- 
scribed for)  about  all  the  farm  papers  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  in  order  to  find  out  all  I 
could  about  bees  and  bee  culture.  The 
American  Agriculturist,  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  was  then  my  particular  refer- 
ence. I  made  an  early  trip  to  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  carefully  looked  over  all  the 
books  and  every  thing  else  they  had  in  re- 
gard to  bees.  I  think  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly providential  that  I  got  hold  of  and 
chose  "  Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee."  I 
soon  found  that  Langstroth  was  still  alive, 
and  through  him  got  in  touch  with  Samuel 
Wagner.  I  learned  that  the  American  Bee 
Journal  that  had  been  published  for  two 
years  was  stopped  on  account  of  the  war. 
After  some  correspondence  with  friend 
Wagner  I  got  him  to  recommence  the  pub- 
lication, promising  to  write  for  it  regularly. 
Several  of  the  friends  in  the  above  letters 
allude  to  these  letters  written  under  the 
nom  de  'plume  "  Novice." 

In  my  search  for  knowledge  in  regard  to 
bee  culture  I  soon  ran  against  certain  pat- 
ent-liive  men.  I  visited  A.  J.  King  at  his 
factory  in  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  bought  an 
individual  right  and  took  the  agency  for 
the  American  hive.  When  I  afterward  sug- 
gested to  the  American  Bee  Journal  that 
King's  American  hive  was  an  improvement 
on  the  Langstroth  hive,  my  good  friend 
Wagner  took  me  to  task,  explaining  why 
movable  frames  were  better  than  frames 
at  fixed  distances. 

Later  on,  under  the  signature  of  "  Nov- 
ice," I  attacked  various  patent  hives,  show- 
ed  up   their   defects,    and   why   they  were 
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greatly  inferior  to  the  Langstroth  hive; 
and,  among  other  things,  I  advised  against 
the  use  of  the  American  hive  in  place  of 
Langstroth's.  Mr.  King  at  this  time  in  his 
journal,  The  Beekeepers'  Magazine,  ac- 
cused* me  of  "  shooting  poisoned  arrows  in 
the  dark"  because  I  didn't  sign  my  full 
name,  A.  I.  Root,  to  my  communications. 
I  soon  got  track  of  Italian  bees,  and 
found  the  only  queen  that  was  to  be  purchas- 
ed so  late  in  the  season  (for  it  was  then 
along  in  the  fall)  Avas  one  in  the  possession 
of  L.  L,  Langstroth,  for  which  he  wanted 
$20.00.  I  told  you  in  my  A  B  C  book  how 
I  sent  off  my  $20.00  and  watched  anxiously 
for  the  bee.  Of  course  I  became  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  friends  and  neighbors  for  pay- 
ing $20.00  for  a  single  bug;  but  later  on, 
when  I  secui-ed  a  barrel  of  honey  from  one 
single  colony  of  Italian  bees  in  one  sum- 
mer, people  who  criticised  concluded  there 
must  be  method  in  my  madness  after  all. 

Of  course,  my  success  was  written  up  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal  as  well  as  in  our 
Medina  paper.  Interest  in  bee  culture  start- 
ed up  there  and  then. 

Let  us  take  up  my  fii'st  text  right  here. 
While  it  can  not  be  said  that  I  was  literally 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
I  was  in  reality  hungering  and  thirsting  to 
know  more  about  bee  culture.  It  was  my 
study  and  my  theme  day  and  night.  Not 
only  were  books  and  papers  read,  but  an 
observatory  hive  was  placed  in  the  window 
where  I  slept,  and  I  spent  a  great  part  of 
every  night  in  watching  them  by  lamplight. 
I  saw  the  queen-cells  built,  saw  the  queen 
emerge  from  her  cell,  saw  her  take  her 
wedding-flight,  witnessed  her  return,  with 
the  evidence  of  impregnation,  and  none  but 
those  who  have  passed  through  a  similar 
exjierience  can  realize  with  what  joyous 
enthusiasm  I  verified  the  statements  in  the 
books.  I  began  to  get  a  library  of  all  the 
books  published  that  I  could  get  hold  of — 
not  only  standard  works  but  those  put  out 
by  patent-hive  venders.  I  soon  commenced 
the  task  of  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
I  can  not  recollect  now  that  I  had  any  par- 
ticular desire  to  benefit  humanity,  though 
I  improved  bee  culture.  This  is  true,  how- 
ever: I  have  all  my  life,  I  believe,  been 
against  any  sort  of  work  or  system  to  de- 
fraud humanity,  especially  the  honest  till- 


*  In  later  years  this  same  Mr.  King,  overlooking 
or  forgetting  the  past,  possibly  seeing  that  A.  I. 
Root's  judgment  concerning  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  kinds  of  hives  was  correct,  wrote  my  father 
a  very  kind  and  appreciative  letter.  The  verdict  of 
later  j'ears  was  and  has  been,  unquestionably,  in 
favor  of  the  Langstroth  frame  and  hive,  while  the 
King  hive  and  frame  have  been  all  but  forgotten. 
The  King  frame  was  almost  immovable  after  it  was 
well  glued  up  with  propolis. — E.  R.   R. 


ere  of  the  soil.  When  I  saw  what  was  being 
done  in  the  way  of  patent  hives,  I  proceed- 
ed to  investigate  and  protect  the  honest 
people  who  had  no  money  to  spare  where 
there  was  no  need  of  sparing  it.  At  the 
time  the  war  broke  out,  I  was  manufactur- 
ing silver  jeweh'y,  and  had  quite  a  number 
of  hands  in  my  employ.  I  collected  my 
agi'icultural  books  and  papers  and  set  a 
clerk  to  work  to  hunting  up  the  addresses 
of  as  many  people  as  she  could  find  that 
were  interested  in  bee  culture.  After  having 
read  of  the  German  honey-extractor,  and 
seeing  a  rude  cut  of  one,  I  set  about  making 
one,  and  the  bari'el  of  honey  that  I  secured 
from  a  single  hive  in  a  single  season  was 
by  the  use  of  this  old  metal  honey-extractor. 
When  I  saw  what  the  Italian  bees  might 
do  I  said,  "  Friends,  the  time  is  coming 
when  honey  will  be  on  sale  (like  butter  and 
eggs),  not  only  at  every  corner  gxocery,  but 
every  day  in  the  year."  I  have  lived  to  see 
this  almost  verified;  and  with  our  new  par- 
cel post  it  may  be  more  than  verified. 

It  soon  became  necessary  for  me  to  have 
a  printed  list  of  the  things  in  regard  to  bee 
culture  that  I  had  for  sale,  and  new  editions 
of  this  price  list  were  needed  so  frequently 
that  I  finally  decided,  in  order  to  save  an 
endless  correspondence,  I  would  have  to 
get  out  a  quarterly  bee  journal.  The  first 
number  was  accordingly  sent  out  to  as 
many  addresses  as  I  could  collect  in  the 
way  which  I  have  indicated.  I  believe  it 
was  also  advertised  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  the  journal  I  had  been  writing  for, 
for  a  year  or  more  i:)ast.  The  price  of  the 
quarterly  was  to  be  25  ets.  per  year;  but 
it  was  almost  immediatelj'  received  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  I  changed  it  to  a 
nijonthly  at  75  cts.  per  year,  almost  before 
the  second  number.  Since  then  the  gTowth 
has  been  steadily  upward.  It  is  still  grow- 
ing now  in  its  41st  year.  I  believe  there 
has  never  been  a  time  or  a  year  in  which 
the  subscription  for  any  one  jeav  was  less 
than  it  had  been  for  the  year  before.  I 
visited  Mr.  Lang-stroth  in  those  early  days, 
and  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  our  place  in 
Medina;  and  many  were  the  long  talks  and 
pleasant  hours  that  we  spent  together. 

Let  me  digress  a  little  right  here.  My  old 
mother  used  to  make  visits  frequently  at 
our  home  and  look  over  my  bee-books  and 
the  bees,  and  listen  to  very  talks  on  bee  cul- 
ture. While  she  was  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  bee  culture,  she  was  always  from 
first  to  last  deeply  interested  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  in  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness. 

Let  me  go  back  still  further  in  my  story. 
When  I  was  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
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my  parents  lived  in  the  old  log  house  out 
in  the  woods  on  the  farm,  one  cold  frosty 
morning,  when  there  was  a  little  snow  on 
the  ground,  father  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors were  planning  to  brimstone  a  hive  of 
bees  to  get  the  honey.  I  asked  a  number 
of  questions  that  no  one  could  answer,  and 
my  curiosity  was  so  great  that,  although 
told  I  must  not  even  look  outdoors  because 
I  had  been  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  I 
finally  escaped  the  attention  of  mother  and 
the  rest,  pushed  through  the  partly  opened 
door,  and  got  out  into  the  crowd  around  the 
beehive  before  anybody  noticed  it.  Child- 
like, I  slipped  down  and  got  my  hands  in  the 
snow.  They  took  me  indoors  and  warmed 
me  before  the  open  fireplace.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  care,  I  contracted  lung 
fever,  which  came  so  near  taking  my  life 
that  the  doctors  gave  me  up.  My  good 
mother  didn't  give  me  up,  however,  even  if 
the  doctors  did.  She  kept  on  doing  every 
thing  she  knew  how,  and  praying  that  the 
little  life  might  be  spared.  Some  one  in- 
quired afterward  what  doctor  it  was  that 
brought  me  out  of  that  low  spell.  The 
Christian  doctor,  however,  replied  that  no 
doctor  did  it;  it  was  my  praying  mother 
who  saved  my  life. 

Now  to  go  back.  When  my  mother  used 
to  see  me  so  engaged  with  my  books  on 
bees  that  I  could  not  drop  them,  even  day 
or  night,  she  used  to  say  something  like 
this :  "  Amos,  the  time  is  coming  when  you 
will  read  your  Bible  with  as  much  enthu- 
siasm and  interest  as  you  are  now  reading 
these  books  on  bees."  I  laughingly  made 
some  sort  of  reply;  but  later  on,  as  these 
older  readers  of  Gleanings  will  remember, 
1  dragged  my  "  religion  into  an  industrial 
journal,"  as  some  expressed  it.  Some  good 
business  men  and  even  church  members 
smiled  at  my  unusual  proceeding.  But  I,  be- 
lieving that  I  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  wisely  kept  quiet,  and  kept 
on  in  my  course,  as  you  will  see  if  I  relate 
one  little  incident. 

A  large  business  firm  in  the  East  made 
a  mistake  and  sent  me  a  consignment  of 
goods  which  I  didn't  order,  which  would 
be  rather  expensive  to  return.  After  some 
correspondence  I  told  them  that,  in  order 
to  save  them  expense,  I  would  try  to  work 
off  the  goods.  I  did  this  by  putting  them 
on  the  fairground  in  the  counter-store  busi- 
ness that  was  my  hobby  for  a  time.  When 
I  informed  them  the  goods  were  all  sold, 
and  enclosed  check,  there  came  a  reply 
something  like  this:  "Mr.  Root,  we  will 
confess  that  we  were  prejudiced  against 
you.  We  were  told  that  you  were  a  relig- 
ious crank,   and  had  the  habit  of  mixing 


religion  and  business.  Now,  if  this  is  the 
way  you  propose  to  mix  religion  and  busi- 
ness, bring  it  along;  the  more  of  it  the 
better;  it  is  exactly  what  the  world  is  suf- 
fering for." 

One  reason  why  Gleanings  has  prosper- 
ed is,  I  think,  that  it  has  always  set  its  face 
so  determinedly  against  selling  secrets  and 
frauds.  I  have  been  all  my  life  more  or 
less  in  touch  with  the  experiment  stations, 
not  only  in  Ohio,  but  others,  and  they  have 
repeatedly  said  that  no  good  thing  ever, 
came  to  science  or  art  or  industries  through 
a  seci'et  sold  for  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
Our  Ohio  experiment  station  is  very  decided 
in  regard  to  this  point.  Yet  at  the  present 
time  we  are  told  by  the  papers  that  millions 
of  hard-earned  money  have  been  going  and 
are  going  constantly  to  fakers  who  make  it 
their  business  to  rob  people  of  their  hard- 
earned  money,  especially  sick  people.  Now, 
Gleanings  has  from  first  to  last  endeavored 
to  protect  people  from  frauds  of  this  sort. 
Any  advertisement  that  is  sent  in  of  this 
kind,  it  has  been  my  custom  for  years  to 
ask  for  sample  of  what  they  had  to  sell  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money.  Many  refuse  to 
do  this,  thinking  it  is,  perhaps,  none  of  our 
business. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  any  business  at 
this  present  day  and  stage  of  the  world's 
industry,  it  is  almost  a  necessity  that  you  be 
"  hungering  and  thirsting  "  for  every  tiling 
that  is  to  be  known  about  the  business  you 
are  engaged  in.  Better  still — yes,  ever  so 
much  better — you  should  be  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness.  I  believe  one 
of  the  hopeful  things  that  we  can  thank 
God  for  at  the  present  time  is  that  the 
whole  wide  world  is  more  and  more  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  righteousness  in- 
stead of  hungering  and  thirsting  for  oppor- 
tunities to  get  a  hand  into  some  other  man's 
pocket  without  his  knowing  it.  The  most 
pressing  need  of  the  present  day  and  age 
of  the  world  is  for  men  for  important 
offices  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness,  instead  of  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  an  opportunity  of  de- 
frauding the  people  whom  they  have  sworn 
to  protect. 

It  is  true  that,  during  the  past  forty 
years,  there  have  been  various  jangles  and 
disagi'eements  and  difference  of  opinion; 
but,  may  the  Lord  be  praised,  they  have 
been  finally  settled,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, in  a  peaceable  and  amicable  manner. 

The  fashion  of  filling  the  pages  of  a  bee 
journal  with  accounts  of  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes, instead  of  having  the  pages  devoted 
to  the  dissemination  of  useful  and  helpful 
knowledge,  has,  for  the  most  part,  passed 
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by,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  Editors  of  bee 
journals  of  the  i^resent  day  seem  to  be  on 
most  friendly  terms,  and  ready  to  lend  a 
helping-  hand  wlienever  it  may  be  required. 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  and  I 
believe  truly,  that  the  beekeepers  of  our 
land  occupy  a  higher  standard  of  morals 
than  those  engaged  in  almost  any  other 
occupation. 


•THE    AMERICAN    TOBACCO    CO,    AND    THE    CRU- 
SADE  AGAINST   INTRODUCING   CIGARETTES 
INTO   CHINA. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Union 
Signal.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Chauncey 
Goodrich,  President  of  the  China  W.  C.  T. 
U.: 

Up  to  the  year  1900  many  men  and  women 
were  given  to  smoking  tobacco,  though  as  the 
bowl  of  the  ordinary  pipe  in  use  was  so  very 
small  the  evil  effect  was  slight;  but  since  1900 
tobacco  companies  have  awakened  to  the  idea  that 
China  is  an  excellent  field  for  the  sale  of  cigarettes, 
and  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  introduce  them 
into  the  country.  Their  agents  have  gone  into 
the  most  remote  places  of  the  most  distant  provinces, 
as  well  as  those  provinces  bordering  on  the  coast. 
The  walls  of  cities,  villages,  and  even  hamlets  are 
covered  with  large  Haming  posters  telling  of  the 
great  value  of  the  cigarette  in  banishing  fatigue, 
awakening  an  appetite,  and  also  relieving  phlegm 
gathering  in  the  throat  in  the  morning — thus  mak- 
ing one  feel  generally  happy  and  able  to  accom- 
plish more  work.  Pictures  of  women  are,  in  some 
cases,  placed  in  the  boxes,  while  at  each  stand 
where  cigarettes  are  sold,  large  pictures  are  on  view. 
To  introduce  the  cigarette,  officials  and  others  have 
been  presented  freely  with  large  boxes  of  them, 
and  in  some  cities  small  boxes  have  been  thrown 
in  at  every  gateway  or  store  with  the  hope  of 
creating  the  habit.  The  finest  printing-press  in 
Shanghai  is  owned  by  the  American  and  English 
Tobacco  Company,  which  last  year  employed  125 
European  salesmen,  besides  countless  Chinese.  The 
ease  with  which  the  cigarette  is  carried  and  smoked 
has  increased  its  use  so  greatly  that  one  now  sees 
men,  women,  and  even  little  children  under  five, 
yes,  even  three  years  of  age,  smoking  them,  and 
the  shaking  hand  and  trembling  jaw  of  the  cigarette 
smoker  are  very  common  among  young  people. 
This  use  of  the  cigarette  is  day  by  day  undermining 
the  health,  affecting  the  brain,  and  blighting  the 
morals  of  the  Chinese.  The  tendency  to  tubercular 
trouble,  which  has  carried  off  more  of  our  bright- 
est pupils  in  mission  schools  than  has  any  other 
disease,  makes  the  frequent  use  of  the  cigarette  un- 
usually perilous  in  China.  It  is  with  real  pain 
one  sees  this  evil  thing  taking  the  place  of  food 
in  the  families  of  large  numbers  of  working  peo- 
ple who  can  ill  afford  to  forego  nourishment.  No 
small  effort  has  been  made  to  inform  the  people 
of  the  extreme  harmfulness  of  the  cigarette,  and  to 
unite  them  in  a  crusade  against  it.  This  has 
been  very  effective  in  certain  places,  notably  Foo 
Chow,  where  it  is  said  cigarettes  have  been  largely 
driven  from  the  city.  In  Peking  we  have  posted 
on  the  city  walls  large  posters,  3000  in  all,  dealing 
with  the  nature  of  nicotine,  the  effects  resulting 
from  its  use,  and  stating  what  steps  different 
nationalities  are  taking  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  habit  among  minors.  These  posters  were 
prepared  on  behalf  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  but  the 
Tract    Society    printed    them    and    created    a    sale 
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for  them  in  many  provinces,  and  also  for  a  folder 
in  different  form.  More  than  30,000  of  each  were 
sold  or  given  away  in  one  year.  In  one  city  in 
Shansi,  the  official  thanked  the  missionary  who 
had  the  posters  placed  on  the  city  walls,  saying 
foreigners  were  too  often  ready  merely  to  profit 
from  the  Chinese,  and  that  they  greatly  appreciate, 
therefore,  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
prevent    injury    to   them. 

To  the  above  the  Signal  adds : 

Friends,  does  not  God  call  us  to  be  more  courage- 
ous, to  fight — yes,  fight — against  these  gigantic 
evils  of  our  race  and  every  race  that  are  unfitting 
men  and  women  to  become  in  body,  mind,  and 
soul  that  which   God  meant  them  to  become? 


LIQUOR,     SNAKES,     REVOLVERS. 

Snakes,  intoxicating  liquors,  and  revolvers  can 
not  be  sent  by  parcel  post.  Significant,  isn't  it? 
What  a  combination!  How  appropriate!  The  pro- 
hibited articles  are  much  alike.  Any  kind  of  snake 
causes  the  average  person  to  shudder.  Few  persons 
want  any  thing  to  do  with  snakes,  dead  or  alive, 
real  or  imaginary.  There  is  an  affinity  between 
snakes  and  liquor;  and  then  add  revolvers  and  you 
have  a  harmonious  trio.  Liquor  calls  for  revolvers, 
and  liquor  produces  snakes.  Revolvers,  snakes,  liq- 
uor— these  three — but  the  greatest  agency  for  evil 
is  liquor.  Uncle  Sam  knew  his  business  when  he 
grouped  these  agencies  and  forbade  them  the  use  of 
the    parcel   post. 

We  clip  the  above  from  the  American  Is- 
sue, and  breathe  a  hearty  amen  to  every 
word  of  it,  and  also  thank  God  that  "  Uncle 
Sam  "  is,  to  some  extent,  waking  up. 


»i 


"  UNCLE     SAM    IS    OUE    PARTNER." 

A  circular  issued  by  a  mail-order  liquor  firm  bear- 
ing the  words  "  Uncle  Sam  is  Our  Partner  "  was 
displaced  in  the  Senate  chamber  one  day  last  week 
by  Senator  Keuyon  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which,  he  said,  the  United  States  was  taking  part 
in  tlie  violation  of  local  prohibition  laws  in  "  dry  " 
States.  Congress  adjourned,  however,  without  pass- 
ing the  Kenyon-Sheppard  bill  to  prevent  the  lawless 
importation  of  liquor  into  dry  territory.  The  liquor 
forces  have  all  along  declared  that  the  bill  shall  not 
pass.  It  remains  to  be  seen.  If  the  allied  forces  of 
greed  and  illicit  gain  and  anarchy  and  beastliness 
can  stand  up  and  defeat  law  and  order  and  human- 
ity and  home,  and  morals  and  truth  and  goodness, 
and  good  men  and  good  women  and  God,  they  can 
not  continue  to  do  it  indefinitely.  It  is  a  fallacy  and 
enormity  to  try  to  uphold  and  bulwark  the  murder- 
ous liquor  traffic  by  the  approval  and  sanction  of  the 
Government.  Every  righteous  heart  knows  that  it  is 
wrong  in  the  sight  of  God.  A  thing  that  is  morally 
wrong,  and  that  is  actual  anarchy  under  the  laws  of 
many  of  our  States,  can  not  be  made  any  thing  else 
tlian  an  infamy  by  all  the  contortions  of  all  the  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  nor  by  all  the  threats  and  brib- 
eries of  liquor-dealers  who  wish  to  have  it  made  legal 
for   them  to   commit  crime.— Heraid   and  Presbyter. 


The   A.   I.   Boot   Co.: —  ,  .  ,   -r       ,       j^     „ 

I  have  just  received  the  book  which  I  ordered  from 
you  "  Wax  Craft,"  and  have  had  time  to  read  only 
"a  few  chapters  in  it;  but  I  think  it  will  be  very 
helpful  to  me.  I  received  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 
and  The  Honeybee,  by  Langstroth  and  Dadant,  all 
of  which  I  received  several  days  ago,  and  in  con- 
nection with  my  observations  I  have  read  them  all. 
I  find  that  they  are  splendid  studies,  even  for  the 
man  with  a  small  apiary.  I  am  a  young  man,  and 
these  books  have  opened  up  a  new  world  to  me. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  18.       J.  L.  Vinson. 
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DEATH   OF   D.   H.   COGGSHALL. 

We  were  pained  to  learn  that  our  old 
friend  and  valued  contributor,  D.  H.  Cogg- 
shall,  dropped  dead  the  18th  of  January 
while  waiting  for  the  train.  He  was  just 
starting  to  spend  the  winter  in  Florida,  as 
lias  been  his  custom  for  several  years.  De- 
tails will  be  given  later. 


DEATH  OP  GRANDMOTHER  WILSON. 

Our  readers  will  remember  how,  two 
years  ago,  on  page  659,  Ave  showed  a  pic- 
ture of  Grandmother  Wilson  in  Dr.  Miller's 
family,  who  had  been  making  honey  one  of 
her  chief  articles  of  diet  for  many  years, 
and  who,  at  the  age  of  93,  seemed  to  be 
strong  in  body  and  mind.  We  have  been 
in  Dr.  Miller's  home,  and  have  seen  this  re- 
markable old  lady  whose  life  was  indeed 
sunshine  filled  with  the  love  of  God  and  the 
hope  of  the  beautiful  hereafter.  Dr.  Miller 
thus  speaks  of  her  death: 

Dear  Ernest: — You  will  recall  Grandmother  Wil- 
son sitting  in  her  window  amid  the  sunshine  and 
flowers.  The  sunshine  and  flowers  are  still  there, 
but  the  brightness  of  her  presence  is  gone.  January 
24,  when  within  22  days  of  being  94  years  old,  she 
very  suddenly  breathed  her  last  without  a  struggle, 
at  10  p.  M.,  having  retired  afr  her  usual  bedtime, 
without  having  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  day. 
I  had  not  realized  how  empty  the  house  would  seem 
without   her. — C.   C.  M. 


HAY   OR   STRAW   FOR   PACKING   FRAGILE   ARTI- 
CLES   LIKE    SECTION    HONEY. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  in  the  Heads 
of  Grain  department,  Mr.  E.  F.  Robinson, 
of  Canada,  makes  the  statement  that  "straw 
once  flattened  remains  so,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. .  .  I  always  use  hay,  as  it  is  much 
more  resilient  than  straw."  Tliis  is  inter- 
esting and  valuable  if  true,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  true  or  our  correspon- 
dent would  not  say  so.  Straw,  however,  is 
a  commodity  that  can  be  found  in  all  of  the 
eastern  States  and  many  of  the  western, 
while  timothy  hay,  the  kind  referred  to,  will 
be  found  mainly  in  the  northern  and  east- 
ern States,  and  a  few  States  east  and  north 
of  the  Mississippi.    If  hay  is  more  resilient 


than  straw,  let  us  by  all  means  use  it  in  our 
comb-honey  carriers  and  in  our  packing- 
boxes.  The  matter  is  well  worth  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  comb-honey  ship- 
pers. 


DANGER  FROM  COLD  IN  FEBRUARY. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  came  re- 
ports of  warm  weather  in  January.  In 
some  localities,  even  in  those  where  flying 
days  in  January  are  usually  very  infre- 
quent, the  bees  were  able  to  get  pollen,  so 
that  brood-rearing  was  started  in  earnest. 
All  this  means  that  there  is  danger  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  brood  being  chilled 
during  this  cold  weather  in  February  which 
seems  to  be  quite  general. 

Another  bad  feature  resulting  from  ex- 
cessive brood-rearing  in  January  is  that 
many  colonies  will  run  short  of  stores; 
whereas  if  the  weather  had  been  cold  enough 
to  prevent  brood-rearing  until  later  on  they 
would  have  had  plenty. 


the    OHIO    STATE   BEEKEEPERS'    CONVENTION. 

This  convention  was  held  at  Columbus 
in  one  of  the  recitation  halls  of  the  State 
University,  a  little  way  out  of  the  city. 
There  were  jDresent  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal;  Mr.  E.  B.  Tyz*- 
rell,  of  the  Beekeepers'  Review,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion ;  also  Professor  W.  A.  Matheny,  of  the 
State  University  at  Athens;  and  Professor 
J.  S.  Hine,  of  the  State  University,  Colum- 
bus. In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark that  both  universities  have  already  in- 
stalled (or  are  about  to  do  so)  lectures  and 
brief  courses  in  apiculture  under  the  charge 
of  the  professors  mentioned. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  was 
quite  well  attended,  made  up  of  beekeepers 
from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  stu- 
dents in  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
college,  particularly  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  bee  culture.  Of  course  we  had  with 
us  the  Secretary,  Prof.  N.  E.  Shaw,  Foul- 
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brood  Inspector  and  State  Entomologist  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  his 
deputy  inspector,  Mr.  Morris,  who  is  also 
President  of  the  Association.  Space  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  a  report  at  this  time. 


PARCEL  POST  FOR  BEESWAX. 

A  FEW  days  ago  a  beekeeper  sent  us  five 
or  six  pounds  of  wax  by  parcel  post.  The 
wrapi^ing  consisted  only  of  paper  and 
string's;  and  when  the  parcel  reached  us, 
the  wrapping  was  nearly  gone,  and  the 
strings  just  barely  held  together  the  cakes 
of  wax.  There  is  no  reason  why  beeswax 
can  not  be  sent  by  parcel  post  provided  it 
is  put  in  a  strong  burlap  sack.  The  ordi- 
nary paper  wrapping  is  insufficient  to  stand 
the  rough  handling  by  mail.  In  fact,  we 
may  say  that  beeswax  in  small  quantities 
should  never  be  sent  in  any  thing  less  se- 
cure than  a  wooden  box  or  a  good  strong 
sack.  Paper  wrapping,  even  by  express, 
has  been  broken  too  many  times  to  warrant 
the  risk  by  either  express  or  mail  in  a  paper 
wrapping. 

THE     CALIFORNIA    WINTER    FREEZE    AND     ITS 
EFFECT    ON    THE    MOUNTAIN-SAGE    CROP. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Spencer,  of  the  R.  M.  Spencer 
Apiaries  Co.,  of  Nordhoff,  Cal.,  write?  that 
the  freeze  in  that  State  will  cut  the  sage- 
honey  crop  more  than  half.  What  is  true 
of  sage  is  also  true  of  the  sumac,  which 
they  get  in  July.  Besides  the  freeze,  they 
report  that  they  have  had  no  rain  up  to 
Jan.  14;  and  he  therefore  thinks  that  Cali- 
fornia will  not  do  much  this  year  in  the  way 
of  furnishing  sage  honey.  This  is  regi-etta- 
ble,  as  the  mountain  sage  is  getting  to  be  a 
vei-y  popular  and  good-selling  honey. 

Later: — Almost  in  the  same  mail  comes 
another  letter,  dated  Jan.  17,  from  Mr. 
Allen  Jenkins,  of  Westgate,  Cal..  who  says 
they  are  having  copious  rains,  and  every- 
body is  rejoicing.  As  this  is  three  days  lat- 
er tiian  the  letter  from  Mr.  Spencer,  we  are 
in  hopes  that  the  needed  rain  has  come  in 
his  locality  as  well.  See  also  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  statement  in  his  department. 


GOOD  BEE  LOCATIONS  IN  OKLAHOMA  AND 
KANSAS. 

In  an  early  issue  we  shall  give  an  account 
of  our  trip  to  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  and 
sometliing  concerning  their  great  possibil- 
ities in  the  line  of  beekeeping.  Alfalfa  is 
being  grown  very  largely  in  those  two 
States.  Strange  to  relate,  bees  and  bee- 
keepers have  not  followed  in  its  wake;  yet 
alfalfa  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  yields 
honey — not  so  bountifully,  of  coui-se,  as  in 


the  irrigated  regions,  but  enough  so  that 
beekeeping  can  be  made  a  very  profitable 
industry — especially  so  as  the  country  is  not 
overstocked.  The  beeyards  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  small,  and  wit  Inn  short  distances 
of  the  rivers  or  creeks  and  valleys.  In  Okla- 
homa, cotton  is  yielding  at  present  a  large 
amount  of  honey.  The  climate  of  both 
States  is  delightful — particularly  that  of 
Oklahoma.  We  do  not  wonder  that  there  is 
a  great  rush  of  eastern  people  into  the 
State.  There  are,  of  course,  "  suckers  "  and 
fakirs  by  the  thousand.  But  the  State  is 
full  of  honest  men ;  and  if  one  will  keep  liis 
eyes  and  ears  open  he  can  learn  the  truth. 
Right  here  let  us  say  that  some  of  the  land 
in  both  States  is  comparatively  poor,  be- 
cause it  is  away  from  water  or  too  near  the 
rock ;  but  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  course 
of  creeks  and  rivers  there  are  many  fine 
farms,  and  also  some  excellent  bee  country. 
More  anon. 

POUND  PACKAGES  OP  BEES  NOT  ADMITTED  TO 
THE  PARCEL-POST  PRIVILEGE. 

In  this  issue,  in  the  Heads  of  Grain  de- 
partment, page  131,  a  correspondent  asks 
if  bees  without  combs  can  be  sent  by  parcel 
post.  In  our  reply  we  have  explained  that 
this  can  not  be  done,  and  why.  The  reason 
we  make  mention  of  it  here  is  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  make  the  attempt  to  send  a 
pound  or  two  of  bees  by  mail  with  the  same 
result  that  happened  35  years  ago,  when 
even  queen-bees  and  their  attendants  were 
barred  from  the  mails.  While  the  local 
postmaster  would  refuse  to  accept  such  a 
package,  he  might  let  it  go  through,  with 
the  result  that  we  might  have  serious  trou- 
ble on  our  hands.  The  Postmaster-general, 
or,  rather,  the  Third  Assistant,  has  more 
authority  than  any  Representative  or  Sena- 
tor, in  that  he  can  put  a  ruling  into  effect 
that  might  make  or  unmake  the  entire  queen 
business  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed cautiously ;  and  when  we  have  perfect- 
ed a  combless  cage  by  which  Ave  can  send 
bees  by  the  half-pound,  pound,  or  two  or 
three  pounds  by  express,  we  shall  then  be 
in  better  shape  to  go  before  (he  Department 
and  ask  for  a  ruling  than  we  now  are. 

Later: — The  expected  has  happened.  Bees 
sent  by  parcel  post  in  a  poorly-made  cage 
"  broke  loose."    Particulars  in  next  issue. 


REPORT    OF    APIARY  INSPECTOR  OF  TENNESSEE. 

In  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Board  of  Entomology',  Dr.  J. 
S.  Ward,  newly  appointed  as  State  Inspec- 
tor of  Apiaries,  gives  a  good  report  of  the 
first  six  months  of  his  commission.  The 
month  of  June  was  spent  in  inspecting  in 
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Davidson.  Maury,  and  Rutherford  counties, 
only  one  yard  being  found  infected,  and 
this  was  treated. 

The  Tennessee  agricultural  train  started 
on  its  tour  over  the  State  July  1.  and  on 
July  4  Dr.  Ward  was  instructed  to  join  the 
train  with  an  exhibit  which  he  ha-d  hastily 
prepared,  consisting  of  an  observatory  hive, 
supplies,  various  races  of  bees,  etc.  The  bees 
actually  working  proved  one  of  the  most 
attractive  exliibits  of  the  train.  Demon- 
strations and  instructions  in  beekeeping 
were  given  at  every  stop,  and  a  hundred 
open-air  lectures  were  given  besides. 

The  inspector  has  found  some  trouble  in 
getting  reports  of  disease,  due  to  a  possible 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  owners  that  the 
colonies  may  be  destroyed,  or  because  of 
discouragement  or  indifference. 

The  work  for  the  winter  includes  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  illustrated  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  the  field,  and  an  energetic 
campaign  is  to  be  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  statistics  in  regard  to  bees 
wliieh  will  include  the  name  and  address  of 
the  owner,  the  number  of  colonies,  source 
of  honej',  whether  comb  or  extracted  or 
bulk  comb  honey  is  produced,  average  yield 
per  colony,  diseases,  etc. 


OUR  APICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  :  ARE  THEY  MAK- 
ING MORE  co:mpetitive  producers  rather 

THAX  HELPING  THOSE  ALREADY  IN 
THE  FIELD? 

The  initial  article  in  this  issue,  under  the 
heading  of  General  Correspondence,  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Byer,  discusses  the  question  whether 
the  apicultural  school  at  Guelph  is  not  mak- 
ing a  mistake  by  making  more  beginners 
when  it  should  rather  take  those  we  have 
and  make  better  ones  of  them. 

Mr.  Byer  and  ]\rr.  Holtermann,  as  well  as 
the  editor  of  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  ap- 
parentlj^  feel  that  these  new  recruits  do  not 
fully  understand  the  difficulties  that  con- 
front the  beekeeping  industrj'  of  the  day. 
From  their  point  of  view  these  beginners  go 
into  beekeeping,  run  up  against  foul  brood, 
then  go  out  of  the  business,  leaving  the  in- 
dustry in  a  worse  condition  than  before. 

Let  us  assume  for  argument's  sake  that 
the  apicultural  schools  at  some  of  our  agi'i- 
cultural  colleges  are  making  leeruits  rather 
than  instructing  the  beekeepers  already  in 
the  field.  We  have  visited  jiractically  all 
such  schools  in  the  TTnited  States  and  Cana- 
da; and  the  brood  diseases,  or  any  other  bee 
disease,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see, 
has  been  properly  pi'esented  to  the  stu- 
dents. Not  only  that,  but  the  schools  have 
taken  pains  to  point  out  fairly  and  candidly 
some  of  the  difficulties,  so  that  the  no^"iee, 


when  he  takes  up  beekeeping,  will  be  in- 
formed in  advance  of  the  problems  that  he 
will  have  to  solve.  The  student  comes  in 
actual  contact  with  an  instructor  who  thor- 
oughly understancs  the  business.  In  many 
cases  they  have  access  to  a  full  equipment. 
The  practical  management  of  bees  is  fully 
explained  so  that  the  novice  or  old  timer 
can  go  out  into  the  world,  learn  how  to 
handle  them,  and  then  go  into  the  business 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  when  and  how 
to  proceed.  Such  a  beginner,  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred,  will  be  more  care- 
ful about  letting  bee  disease  get  into  liis 
apiary  than  the  average  "  old-timer  "  who 
does  not  fear  foul  brood,  and  who  feels  that 
he  can  cure  it  when  it  does  come.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  many  of  the  profes- 
sional beekeepers  either  do  not  care  if  they 
get  disease  or  do  not  understand ;  and  if  our 
agi'icultural  colleges  did  notliing  more  than 
lo  stir  up  these  men  to  the  real  danger  that 
lies  before  the  practical  honey-producer, 
they  will  have  served  their  purpose.  They 
are  doing  this  veiy  thing. 

But,  as  Mr.  Pettit  points  out  in  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Bj-er,  his  agricultural  school  is  com- 
posed largely  of  students  who  are  already 
in  the  business,  to  the  extent  of  nineteen 
out  of  twenty.  What  is  true  of  the  school 
at  Guelph,  Canada,  is  to  a  great  extent  true 
of  similar  schools  in  the  United  States.  Hav- 
ing visited  all  of  them,  and  having  seen  the 
class  of  work  that  they  are  doing,  we  are 
convinced  that  they  are  putting  the  industry 
as  a  whole  on  a  safe  and  sane  basis. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  an  appro- 
priation in  the  first  place  sufficient  to  carry 
on  apicultural  schools  with  a  competent  man 
or  men  in  charge;  and  we  can  not  but  regard 
it  as  unfortunate  that  criticism  of  this  sort 
should  arise  at  this  time ;  for  if  there  is  any 
institution  that  is  protecting  the  beekeeping 
industry,  outside  of  our  books  and  journals 
and  our  foul-brood  inspectors,  it  is  our  api- 
cultural schools.  The  more  of  them  the  bet- 
ter. We  believe  we  have  traveled  over  more 
bee  territory  in  the  United  States  than  per- 
haps any  other  person  in  this  country.  We 
have  just  finished  a  trip  of  2500  miles  visit- 
ing beekeepers  and  two  institutions  where 
bee  culture  is  being  taught.  Careful  exam- 
ination of  all  the  facts  in  the  various  local- 
ities convinces  us  that  we  have  ten  times  as 
much  to  fear  from  the  inroads  of  foul  brood 
and  price-cutting  from  the  don't-read-the- 
journals  class  of  beekeepers  as  from  any 
other  class  we  have  to  deal  with.  Those 
who  do  not  read  a  bee  journal  probably  do 
-not  read  even  agricultural  papers,  and  much 
less  are  they  in  touch  with  our  apicultural 
schools. 
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Stray    Straws 

De.  C.  C.  MiiiiiEB,  Marengo,  111. 


That  symposium  of  40  years  ago,  p.  97, 
takes  you  back,  doesn't  it?  If  those  50  or 
more  young  fellows  could  meet  now,  what 
an  interesting  convention  they  could  hold! 
I'd  like  to  be  there  to  hear  them. 

Oh  yes!  Alfred  J.  Fisher,  p.  100,  there 
can  be  abundant  crops  of  white  clover  with- 
out sheep.  It  is  my  chief  dependence  as  a 
honey  crop,  and  I  don't  know  of  a  sheep 
within  three  miles.  For  best  results  white 
clover  must  be  grazed  to  make  its  season 
longer;  but  I  don't  know  that  it  makes  any 
difference  whether  it  is  grazed  by  sheep, 
cows,  or  some  other  stock. 

This  kink  is  from  Arthur  C.  Miller: 
"  Wrap  a  queen-cell  in  a  piece  of  thin 
foundation,  bringing  it  snug  to  the  cell 
near  the  tip  (which  just  protrudes),  pinch- 
ing the  foundation  together  over  the  cell- 
base,  when  the  cell  will  be  safe  from  at- 
tack, no  matter  what  colony  you  give  it  to." 
Handy  in  case  a  cell  has  been  injured,  or 
where  a  colony  is  not  yet  fully  conscious 
of  its  queenlessness. 

The  windbreak  question  is  well  discussed, 
p.  38  and  p.  55,  and  that  reminds  me.  Years 
ago  my  apiary  was  surrounded  by  gi'owing 
corn  and  dense  shrubbery.  In  the  center  of 
the  apiary,  combs  melted  down  and  the  hon- 
ey ran  on  the  ground.  It  was  not  caused 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  the  sun 
never  shone  on  the  hives  all  day  long.  It 
was  because  the  dense  growth  prevented 
the  circulation  of  the  air.  If  that  kept  the 
hives  warm  in  summer,  why  should  it  not 
have  the  same  effect  in  winter? 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  a  large  stock  of  igno- 
rance about  outdoor  wintering.  So  I  may 
repeat,  in  all  good  faith,  the  question  I  ask- 
ed on  page  74,  whether  you  ever  saw  a  solid 
comb  of  honey  projecting  down  through 
the  cluster  of  bees  in  winter,  applying  it  to 
bees  wintered  outdoors.  Reasoning  upon 
the  case  I  should  say  that  the  same  rule 
would  hold  outdoors  as  in  cellar;  and  so 
while  empty  combs  would  be  found  below 
the  cluster,  the  bees  would  never  allow  hon- 
ey below  the  cluster.  But  reasoning  is  not 
always  safe,  and  I  may  be  utterly  wrong. 
Can  we  have  a  positive  statement  of  fact? 
How  is  it  at  Medina,  and  where  J.  L.  Byer 
lives?  [We  can  not  answer  your  question 
directly,  but  we  do  know  this :  In  early  win- 
ter, when  a  cold  snap  comes  on,  and  after 
the  bees  have  been  fed  up  so  that  their 
combs  are  well  filled  except  the  winter  nest, 
you  Avill  very  often  find  the  cluster  clear 
up  to  the  top  of  the  brood-frames  and  over 


them.  An  examination  shows  that  the  bees 
are  above  the  honey,  because  we  can  look 
under  the  cluster  when  the  sunlight  is  right. 
Yes,  sir,  'e;  we  feel  very  sure  we  have  had 
many  cases  like  this  where  the  combs  of 
honey  project  below  the  cluster.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise,  or  else  the  cluster  would 
not  be  at  the  top.  Now  for  your  side  of  the 
proposition,  we  may  say  the  normal  posi- 
tion of  the  cluster  is  down  near  the  bottom- 
bars  next  to  the  entrance,  with  the  honey 
above. — Ed.] 

Lock-cornering  of  hives,  or  dovetailing, 
mentioned  p.  91  as  one  of  the  improvements 
of  the  past  40  years,  recalls  the  prophecies 
that  were  made  upon  its  introduction  that 
it  would  be  an  utter  failure.  Hives  with 
that  featuie  could  not  last;  the  corners 
would  pull  apart ;  the  moisture  would  work 
in,  rotting  the  wood,  etc.  But  the  hives 
didn't  seem  to  mind  the  criticism,  and  to- 
day not  many  would  want  hives  without  the 
condemned  featui'e.  [Yes,  we  remember  very 
well  the  prediction,  and  how  we  were  scored 
for  putting  out  the  lock-cornered  hive  25 
years  ago ;  but  they  were  never  more  popu- 
lar than  now.  All  the  manufacturers  in  the 
country  have  adopted  the  principle.  It  was 
a  case  where  theory  did  not  "  dovetail " 
witli  actual  practice,  because  the  "  dovetail- 
ing "  actually  held.  We  have  now  in  use 
hives  that  were  never  painted,  and  which 
are  still  good  for  25  years'  use  so  far  as 
the  dovetailing  or  lock-cornering  is  con- 
cerned.— Ed.] 

Arthur  C.  Miller  says,  p.  81,  "  Another 
word  about  soft  sugar  and  I  am  done — no, 
not  out  of  sputter,  but  just  holding  up  for 
a  future  time."  That  recalls  a  story  of  an- 
other individual  who  was  "  not  out  of  sput- 
ter," but  who  was  shoi't  on  another  commod- 
ity, and  who  was  "  just  holding  up  for  "  a 
fresh  supply : 

A  wide-awake  five-year-old  had  been  giv- 
ing his  mother  all  sorts  of  trouble  one  day 
when  she  had  company.  Finally  she  shut 
him  up  in  a  closet.  His  screams  could  be 
heard  a  mile  or  less.  Suddenly  they  ceas- 
ed, and  there  was  a  dead  calm.  His  mother 
waited  in  vain  to  hear  him  say,  "  Mama, 
I'll  be  good."  Visions  of  her  darling,  dead 
from  suffocation,  floated  before  her,  and 
she  opened  the  door,  only  to  find  him  calm- 
ly seated  on  the  floor.  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing, my  son  ?  "  "  Nothing.  I  spit  on  your 
new  hat ;  I  spit  on  your  new  coat ;  I  spit  on 
your  new  dress;  and  I'm  just  waiting  for 
more  spit," 
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SIFTINGS 

J.  E.  Crane,  iliddleLury,  Vt. 


On  page  755,  Dec.  1,  Dr.  Miller  and  the 
editor  discuss  shipping  cases  somewhat,  and 
tell  how  to  ship  safely.  I  want  to  add  that 
it  requires  much  more  careful  packing  to 
ship  honey  safely  in  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  than  in  warm  summer  weather. 


powerful  narcotic  principle  of  these  plants 
as  to  be  destructive  to  bees  where  it  grows 
freely  in  the  grain-fields,  as  in  many  places 
in  Europe?  How  kind  of  the  Author  of 
nature  to  withhold  nectar  from  the  poppies, 
and  give  instead  a  good  supply  of  pollen ! 


"  He  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citi- 
zen "  is  said  of  J.  S.  Harbison,  page  679, 
Nov.  1.  Why?  Because  he  believed  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  he  has  left  to  the  world  what  is 
worth  more  than  heaps  of  gold  and  silver. 

*  »  » 

"Darn  a  veil,  anj'how!"  says  Arthur  C. 
Miller,  page  809.  Thank  you.  That  is  about 
the  way  I  feel.  I  have  submitted  to  hun- 
dreds of  stings  rather  than  wear  a  veil.  To 
have  that  veil  everlastingly  between  your 
mouth  and'  a  nice  tidbit  of  honey  as  you 
open  a  hive,  or  a  fat  strawberry,  or  a  plum, 
or  a  cluster  of  grapes,  is  provoking.  But 
if  you  must  wear  one,  there  is,  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  one  Mr.  Miller  describes. 
«   »  • 

I  am  glad  Dr.  Miller  is  going  to  try  ex- 
tracting honey,  page  790,  Dec.  15,  with  part 
of  his  bees.  There  are  several  advantages 
in  doing  so.  There  is  lots  to  learn,  and 
then  you  will  find  some  customers  who  will 
pay  a  good  price  for  it  just  because  you 
produced  it.  And,  again,  your  supply  of 
wax  to  be  worked  into  foundation  will  be 
largely  increased.  We  have  between  two 
and  three  hundred  pounds  on  hand  ready 
to  send  away  to  be  made  into  foundation. 
That  makes  quite  a  saving  in  supplies  for 
the  summer  of  1913. 

*  *   * 

In  the  discussion  of  flowers  Mr.  Ryan 
and  Lovell  agree  on  one  thing:  "that  the 
poppy  contains  no  nectar."  Shall  we  ask 
why?  While  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  last  summer  a  gardener  showed  me  a 
long  bed  of  poppies,  and  said  that  bees 
worked  freely  on  them  in  the  forenoon,  but 
that  large  numbers  of  the  bees  were  so  over- 
come by  the  narcotic  element  of  the  plant 
that  it  would  be  hours  before  they  would 
all  be  able  to  return  to  their  hives.  Now, 
we  know  that  honey  often,  if  not  always, 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  gathered.  Thus  the 
honey  from  the  thoroughwort  is  quite  bit- 
ter. That  from  the  white  daisy  tastes  as 
the  flowers  smell :  and  maj^  we  not  readily 
conclude  that,  had  the  poppy  produced  hon- 
ey, it  would  have  contained  so  much  of  the 


A    SUMMARY   OX    WINTERING. 

The  subject  of  wintering  bees  in  the  cold- 
er parts  of  the  country  is  not  as  well  un- 
derstood as  it  should  be.  I  wonder  if  I  can 
sift  out  some  of  the  main  facts  so  a  child 
can  understand  them. 

If  the  bees  of  a  given  colony  have  good 
stores  of  honey  or  sugar  syi'up  there  are 
just  two  other  facts  to  be  remembered — ■ 
protection  from  cold,  and  dampness. 

Why  should  they  be  protected  from  cold? 
1.  Because  thej^  consume  very*  much  less 
honej^,  often  not  more  than  one-half;  2. 
Because,  if  thej*  coi  same  less  honej',  and 
have  less  cold  to  overcome,  tiiey  will  live 
much  longer,  and  Avill  be  sti'onger  in  the 
spring;  3.  Because,  if  less  honey  is  con- 
sumed, less  moisture  will  be  generated  by 
the  bees,  to  be  gotten  rid  of  in  some  way. 

How  can  bees  be  protected  from  the 
cold  ?  By  placing  them  in  cellars  or  special 
repositories,  or  by  protecting  them  out  of 
doors  in  clamps  or  by  warm  packing. 

Why  should  bees  be  kept  dry?  1.  Be- 
cause if  the  inside  of  a  hive  is  damp,  the 
combs  and  especially  the  pollen  in  the  combs 
will  mold;  2.  Because,  if  left  where  it  is 
very  cold,  the  moisture  may  condense  and 
freeze  on  the  combs  so  as  to  starve  the  bees 
when  there  is  plenty  of  honey  in  their 
luves;  3.  Because,  if  moisture  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  inside  a  hive  it  is  likely  to  be 
condensed  on  the  combs,  and  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  honey,  making  it  unfit  food  for  bees, 
and  often  producing  disease. 

How  can  tliis  moisture  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  hives  and  combs  kept  dry? 

By  giving  a  large  lower  entrance  as  ad- 
vised by  Arthur  C.  Miller,  Allen  Latham, 
and  others.  By  giving  a  smaller  lower  en- 
trance and  some  upward  ventilation,  thus 
producing  a  draft  through  the  hive,  and 
caiTj-ing  off  the  moisture  given  off  by  the 
bees.  By  a  very  small  lower  entrance  and 
warm  packing,  and  absorbing  material 
around  and  above  the  bees  that  allows  tlie 
moisture  to  pass  thi'ough  while  it  retains 
the  heat. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  to  this  that  bees 
in  cellars  or  special  repositories  should  be 
kept  at  such  a  temperature  that  they  will 
remain  in  a  semi-torpid  condition. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    Cu'LTURE 


Beekeeping  in  California 

p.   C.   C'HADWiCK,   Redlands,   Cal. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant,  Jan.  15,  p.  45,  gives 
some  splendid  thoughts  on  knowing  one's 
location.  Beekeeirers  could,  to  a  very  gTeat 
extent,  profit  by  studying  their  location  and 
its  resources. 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Emerson  reports  bees  winter- 
ing poorly  in  the  vicinity  of  Fullerton.  In 
this  locality  they  are  in  better  condition 
than  for  the  past  two  seasons;  but  what 
later  developments  will  bring,  owing  to  the 

freeze,  is  hard  to  tell. 

*  *  * 

I  miss  the  writings  of  E.  M.  Gibson,  of 
Jamul,  Cal.  Mr.  Gibson  writes  me  that  he 
has  sold  out  and  is  living  in  San  Diego. 
There  are  others  who  might  take  his  place, 
and  help  keejj  California  in  the  rank  it 
deserves  before  the  beekeeper's  world. 

Referring  to  what  you  say,  Dr.  Miller,  p. 
40,  Jan.  15,  I  am  contending  that  bees  lose 
time  guarding  the  entrance  when  there  is  a 
good  honey-fiow  on.  At  such  a  time  you 
could  take  the  lid  off  and  leave  it  so  for  a 
week  without  doing  any  harm.  The  original 
discussion  was  over  a  colony  that  built  up 
very  rapidly  in  the  sirring  with  a  very  large 

entrance. 

*  *  * 

Almost  immediately  following  the  freeze 
we  were  treated  to  a  fine  rain.  In  some  lo- 
calities the  downpour  was  heavy,  and  more 
than  three  inches  fell — the  heaviest  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura. 
In  this  locality  we  received  only  one  and 
one-fourth  inches.  However,  it  is  sufficient 
to  start  the  early  spring  flowers  that  give 
us  an  abundance  of  early  pollen, 

*  #  * 

The  first  of  the  year  I  started  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  number  of  days  during  the 
year  when  the  bees  were  able  to  find  some- 
thing to  work  on.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
week  every  thing  was  so  badly  frozen  that 
I  gave  it  up.  The  twenty  colonies  in  my 
back  yard  have  found  pollen  somewhere 
eveiy  day  they  could  fly ;  but  where  they 
found  it  since  the  freeze  I  have  not  been 

able  to  learn. 

*  *  * 

Conditions  are  somewhat  uncertain  as  to 
the  damage  to  our  honey-plants;  but  devel- 
opments have  reached  a  point  where  I  feel 
safe  in  making  some  statements.  The  orange 
trees  ai'e  frozen  vei'y  badly  in  places,  while 
\  in  more  favored  localities  the  damage  is 
much  less.  Wliere  the  trees  are  the  worst 
frosted,   the  bloom  will  be  materially   de- 


creased; but  in  the  more  favored  places 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  shortage  in  bloom.  Jf,  per- 
chance, the  bloom  should  be  reduced  one- 
half,  there  would  still  be  all  our  bees  could 
handle.  Some  believe  the  button  sage  is 
killed.  I  did  not  share  this  opinion  for  a 
time;  but  after  carefully  examining  it  in 
several  localities  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
much  of  it  is  entirely  destroyed  so  far  as 
this  year's  bloom  is  concerned,  though  I 
believe  we  may  see  some  bloom  if  we  are 
favored  with  good  rains  from  now  on.  The 
white  variety  is  not  injured,  it  being  of  a 
much  more  hardy  type.  It  stands  the  cold 
of  an  altitude  of  more  than  six  thousand 
feet.  The  eucalyptus,  which  is  of  so  much 
value  as  a  winter  stimulant,  is  very  badly 
frozen,  and  much  of  it  will  die.  The  pej^pers, 
grevalias,  and  acacias — in  fact,  every  thing, 
is  frozen ;  but  the  oranges  seem  at  this  date 
to  have  stood  it  better  than  most  other  trees. 


A   COLLAPSIBLE   VEIL   MOST  DESIRABLE. 

On  page  810,  Dec.  15,  A.  C.  Miller  dis- 
cusses bee-veils  at  length,  and  finally  de- 
cides on-  one  that  would  not  appeal  to  me 
for  a  minute.  I  would  rather  have  one  I 
can  stick  into  my  pocket,  so  I  will  not 
look  like  an  old  maid  with  a  bird-cage, 
when  going  from  j^lace  to  place.  Silk  bob- 
inet  veiling,  with  the  lower  skirt  of  cheese- 
cloth, makes  a  dandy.  Put  a  shirr-string  in 
the  top  to  draw  it  around  the  hat  crown; 
bring  the  skirt  down  on  the  shoulders,  the 
slack  around  in  front;  then  tuck  it  in  your 
shirt-front.  I  have  worked  many  a  day  in 
this  way,  and  did  not  get  stung.  It  would 
be  torture  to  work  all  day  with  a  coat  on, 
such  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Mr. 
Miller  also  says,  "  But  you  will  have  a  more 
pleasant  time  if  you  keep  decent,  good-na- 
tured bees,  and  dispense  with  a  veil  alto- 
gether, or  almost."  That  was  my  idea  when 
I  came  to  California.  I  laughed  at  my  uncle 
for  wearing  a  veil  so  much;  but  he  said, 
"  Never  mind ;  you  will  come  to  it."  We 
started  extracting.  I  was  uncapping  and 
throwing  out,  he  taking  off  and  wheeling  in. 
Near  3  p.  m.  the  old  gentleman  was  getting 
tired,  so  I  offered  to  change  with  him,  which 
I  did.  Wheelbarrow  and  smoker  in  hand,  I 
rushed  out,  and  very  promptly  I  rushed 
back,  perfectly  in  love  with  a  veil,  and 
have  been  ever  since.  I  do  not  care  how 
gentle  bees  are,  when  you  get  them  stirred 
up  with  good  lively  extracting  operations 
there  is  going  to  be  a  good  demand  for  a 
veil. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest 

Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


RESULTS  OF  GOOD  CROPS. 

TVe  are  all  acquainted  with  the  results 
that  follow  the  making  of  goods  and  prof- 
itable crops.  We  all  know  what  an  "  invig- 
orating "  et¥ect  it  has  on  us,  how  it  livens 
us  up,  and  spurs  us  on  to  do  better  things, 
and  to  greater  interest  in  those  things  tliat 
concern  us  in  our  chosen  pursuit. 

These  things  are  mentioned  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  writer  is  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  beekeepers  will  get  together  more 
often,  and  take  into  consideration  some  of 
the  most  important  matters  that  need  im- 
mediate attention.  Jt  has  been,  and  is  yet, 
a  hard  matter  to  do  very  much  in  this  di- 
rection during  years  that  have  not  been 
profitable  to  the  beekeeper.  In  the  first 
place  he  has  lost  much  of  the  interest  in 
the  business;  and  even  if  he  has  not,  the 
fact  of  his  being  rather  short  of  pocket 
money  as  a  rule  does  not  permit  his  going 
to  any  meetings  that  may  be  held  to  discuss 
these  important  matters.  How  different  it 
is.  though,  when  he  can  jingle  the  bright 
coin  with  which  his  pockets  are  lieavj- ! 

FAVORABLE  PROSPECTS. 

Although  some  portions  of  the  great  Lone 
Star  State  suffered  somewhat  severely  the 
past  season,  other  parts  of  it  obtained  very 
fair  crops  of  honey,  especially  throughout 
the  cotton  belt.  There  was  considerable 
cotton  honey  produced  during  the  1912  hon- 
ey season,  and  this  helped  m.aterially  in 
bettering  the  final  crop  report  for  one  of 
the  poorest  seasons  that  we  have  experienc- 
ed for  many  years,  taking  the  entire  State 
as  a  wliole. 

It  is  gratifying  indeed,  however,  that  the 
bees  are,  almost  universally,  in  excellent 
condition  for  next  season,  and  wintering  so 
well  that  the}'  will  be  in  fine  order  generally 
for  tlie  next  season.  Adding  to  these  ex- 
cellent conditions  the  prosjiects  for  a  good 
honey  season  this  year,  the  beekeejiers  are 
expecting  some  big  harvests  to  make  up  for 
the  losses,  in  some  localities,  the  past  two 
seasons. 

The  late  fall  and  winter  months  have 
been  bountiful  in  good  soaking  rains,  and 
these  have  been  pretty  general  all  over  this 
large  State.  This,  followed  by  an  early 
spring  and  a  dry  summer,  interspersed  with 
a  few  good  rains,  is  what  the  beekeeper 
terms  "  a  good  thing  for  a  big  honey  yield." 
Just  l^ow  near  we  shall  get  to  these  ideal 
conditioLS,  it  is  too  early  to  tell  now.  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  excellent 
conditions  will  continue  and  even  improve. 
One  of  those  "  bumper  crops  "  we  used  to 


speak  of  in  years  gone  by  would  put  new 
life  into  the  beekeepers;  and  such  new  Life 
would  show  its  elfect  in  many  ways,  with 
the  result  that  more  interest  would  be  taken 
to  make  beekeeping  better  than  it  has  been 
tlie  last  few  years. 

*   *   * 

BEE   INSPECTION   IMPORTANT. 

One  important  matter  concerning  the  bee- 
keepers, not  only  of  Texas,  but  all  States 
and  countries,  is  that  of  careful,  systematic, 
and  effective  inspection  of  apiaries  for  dis- 
eases of  bees.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  be  exceedingly  careful  about  such  a 
thing  as  running  the  risk  of  getting  foul 
brood  or  any  other  contagious  diseases  into 
our  apiaries.  In  this  ease  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 

The  next  cjuestion  then  is,  how  we  can 
best  arrive  at  methods  and  means  for  taking 
the  proper  steps  to  accomplish  results  that 
will  give  us  proper  protection. 

Just  such  c^uestions  as  this  should  be 
taken  up  at  various  gatherings  of  beekeep- 
ers all  over  Texas  at  the  present  moment. 
And  not  onh'  is  this  of  exceeding  impor- 
tance in  localities  where  bee  diseases  al- 
ready exist,  but  just  as  important  where 
they  are  not  already  present.  The  one  idea 
in  the  mind  of  every  beekeeper  should  be  to 
keep  it  awaj^,  and  not  wait  until  it  has  ap- 
peared in  the  neighborhood.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  say  how  far  away  we  should 
keep  it ;  but  every  beekeeper  knows  that  the 
further  such  dangerous  diseases  are  kept 
away  the  better. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  beekeeper? 
in  every  State  will  get  together  and  consid- 
er what  may  best  be  done  to  evade  any  of 
these  dreaded  troubles  altogether,  or  to  get 
rid  of  them  after  they  have  come  into  a 
neighborhood. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Texas  has  a 
State  foul-brood  inspector  in  the  person  of 
the  State  Entomologist,  at  College  Station. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  his  doing  what  is 
proper  in  dealing  with  such  matters,  and 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  beekeepers 
of  Texas.  But  it  should  be  also  remember- 
ed that  it  is  up  to  the  beekeepers  to  lend 
him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  and  to 
aid  in  procuring  the  necessary  funds  with 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  And  it  is 
also  the  duty  of  beekeepers  of  this  State  to 
see  whether  or  not  these  duties  are  perform- 
ed properly  and  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  beekeepers.  They  have  a  right  to  expect 
this  in  return  for  the  efforts  that  may  be 
made  bv  them. 
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Conversations  ^vith    Doolittle 

At   Borodino,    New   York. 


LOOK  AFTER  THE  COMBS. 

"  Last  fall  I  had  many  colonies  weak  in 
bees,  so  I  doubled  them  up  until  I  thought 
all  were  strong  enough  for  winter.  How 
can  I  best  preserve  these  combs  till  I  wish 
them  for  use  again?  Would  new  comb  be 
preferable  to  the  old,  no  matter  how  good 
and  straight  the  old  combs  are  ?  " 

It  is  best  to  keep  a  careful  lookout  for 
every  bit  of  wax  in  the  shape  of  burr-combs 
and  brace-combs,  and  all  scrapings  of  hon- 
ey-boards, frames,  and  hives.  All  combs 
which  are  crooked,  or  which  have  been  dam- 
aged through  breakage  or  from  mice,  should 
be  rendered  into  wax.  When  saving  out 
these  pieces,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  choice  comb  is  so  valuable  that  its  de- 
struction shouldn't  be  entered  upon  hastily. 

In  order  to  determine  the  worth  of  nice 
stx'aight  worker  combs,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  many  experienced  beekeepers  tliink 
it  very  profitable  to  purchase  full  sheets  of 
comb  foundation  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per 
frame.  Tliis,  added  to  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, and  the  time  required  to  wire  and 
fasten  the  foundation  in  the  frames,  would 
make  the  cost  of  a  frame  filled  at  least  13 
cents.  The  same  frame  filled  with  a  good 
worker  comb  is  certainly  worth  as  much, 
and  in  my  opinion  more.  The  wax  that 
can  be  gotten  from  it  would  hardly  bring 
6  cents,  and  this  must  still  be  discounted  on 
account  of  the  labor  involved  by  way  of 
rendering  and  cleaning  the  wax.  My  con- 
clusion is  that  combs  in  an  eight-frame 
Langstroth  hive  are  worth  at  least  50  cents 
more  for  use  as  combs  than  they  are  for  the 
purpose  of  wax.  To  my  mind  it  is  worth 
while  to  know  (when  one  has  frames  of  nice 
worker  comb  wliich  can  not  presently  be 
made  use  of  by  the  bees)  how  to  keep  them 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Mice  and 
the  lai'vae  of  the  wax-moth  are  the  enemies 
that  work  the  most  destruction  where  the 
combs  are  kept  in  a  warm  dry  place ;  and  if 
kept  cold  and  damp,  the  mold  and  soured 
pollen  come  in  as  deteriorating  influences. 
To  guard  against  the  deterioration  or  de- 
struction of  combs,  I  have  experimented 
quite  largely,  and  recommend  the  following: 

If  one  has  a  bee-cellar  that  is  mouse- 
proof,  and  cool  and  dry,  the  hives  of  comb 
can  be  set  therein  with  every  assurance  that 
they  will  keep  well.  But  any  warm  damp 
cellar  is  to  be  avoided,  lest  the  combs  be- 
come moldy  with  soured  pollen.  It  appears 
that  a  somewhat  high  temperature  is  nec- 
essary for  the  propagation  of  wax-moths, 
for  I  have  never  known  them  to  breed  in 


combs  placed  in  a  cellar  that  is  fit  for  them 
to  occupy;  and  therefore  I  feel  it  safe  to 
say  that  any  good  cool  dry  cellar  would  be 
a  sure  protection  against  the  moths;  and  if 
such  a  cellar  is  not  already  mouse-proof  it 
can  be  made  so  without  any  great  amount 
of  work.  By  placing  hives  of  combs  over 
strong  colonies  of  bees  as  soon  as  the  warm 
season  opens,  so  that  the  bees  can  have  free 
access  to  them,  neither  mice  nor  moths  will 
be  able  to  touch  them.  From  one  to  six 
hives  of  empty  combs  can  be  given  to  good 
colonies.  Precaution  only  need  be  taken 
that  no  more  hives  be  given  than  the  bees 
will  go  through  in  sufficient  number  to  go 
over  all  the  combs.  When  any  one  can  use 
strong  colonies  for  this  purpose,  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  method;  for  the  bees  not 
only  protect  the  combs  completely,  but  also 
clean  them  to  a  very  gi'eat  extent,  so  tliat 
they  are  put  in  better  condition  for  preser- 
vation by  other  methods.  It  is  not  practical 
to  store  combs  over  colonies  when  working 
for  comb  honey.  In  such  a  case  the  combs 
would  have  to  be  removed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  honey-flow,  else  no  good  section  hon- 
ey could  be  obtained.  But  where  working 
for  extracted  honey,  they  can  be  used,  or  the 
filled  or  partly  filled  combs  resei'ved  for 
feeding  purposes  for  either  fall  or  spring. 
But  the  way  I  have  used  the  most  of 
them,  and  which  has  pleased  me  the  best, 
and  a  way  which  has  proven  entirely  effec- 
tive against  the  moths,  is  to  hang  my  combs 
up  to  the  light  and  air  with  a  space  of  from 
11/2  to  2  inches  between  each  comb  and  its 
neighbor.  Especially  is  this  the  best  way 
for  all  combs  which  have  had  brood  reared 
in  them  till  they  have  become  toughened  by 
the  cocoons  accumulating  from  many  gen- 
erations of  brood.  Such  combs  are  most 
freely  used  by  the  moths.  If  the  combs  are 
new,  and  of  clean  white  wax,  the  light  seems 
to  have  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  them, 
causing  them  to  become  brittle,  and  to  break 
or  crumble  when  handled,  though  the  bees 
seem  to  use  them  as  well  as  ever  during  hot 
weather.  Knowing  how  well  combs  keep 
when  stored  in  this  way,  and  for  practical 
convenience  in  following  this  plan,  racks 
to  support  them  were  made  in  my  shop 
overhead.  These  were  placed  so  as  to  admit 
freely  the  lop-bars  of  my  frames.  Windows 
were  i^laced  conveniently  for  light  a>nd  air; 
and  by  using  screens,  neither  bees  nor  mill- 
ers could  have  access  to  these  combs.  These 
racks,  being  so  far  from  the  floor  or  any 
otiier  accessbile  place  for  mice,  afford  an 
ideal  place  for  keeping  all  combs  not  in  use. 
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General    Correspondence 


SHALL  WE  ENCOURAGE  MORE  TO  KEEP  BEES  ? 

OR  SHALL  WE  RENDER  MORE  HELP  TO 

THOSE  ALREADY  IN  THE  BUSINESS  ? 


BY  J.  L.  BYEE 


The  December  issue  of  the  Canadian  Bee 
Journal  reprints  an  article  conti'ibuted  to 
the  Farmer's  Advocate  by  our  well-known 
friend  R.  F.  Holtermann.  The  editor  of 
the  latter  paper  asked  for  a  summary  of 
the  prospects  of  beekeeping  in  Canada,  and 
the  article  in  question  deals  largely  with 
that  phase  of  the  industi'y;  and  while  the 
views  expressed  may  not  be  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  of  all  others  engaged  in  the 
business,  they  are,  nevertheless,  rery  inter- 
esting, and  worthy  of  our  sincere  considera- 
tion. After  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
European  and  American  foul  brood  are  a 
serious  menace  to  successful  beekeeping,  he 
saj-s,  "  Just  now,  it  seems  to  me,  to  advise 
men  either  in  Ontario  or  Quebec  to  go  into 
beekeeping  is  like  advising  a  man  to  go  into 
hog-production  with  an  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera  in  the  vicinity,  only  far  worse." 
Referring  to  the  claim  that  these  diseases 
are  not  checked  more  effectually  than  is  the 
case,  because  of  lack  of  funds  from  the 
Province  to  fight  them  properlj',  he  further 
says:  "I  shall  let  the  public  judge  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy,  and  whether 
it  is  wise  to  seek  to  develop,  at  expense,  the 
industry  on  the  one  hand,  and  allow  those 
already'  in  it  to  be  Aviped  out  on  the  other 
for  lack  of  funds." 

The  editor  of  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal, 
commenting  favorably  on  Mr.  Holtermann's 
article,  says,  among  other  things,  "  Our 
officials  are  not  to  blame.  On  the  contrary, 
they  fully  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
checking  the  scourge  with  the  scanty  means 
placed  at  their  disjDosal  by  the  Government. 
If,  however,  the  whole  of  the  funds  now 
being  spent  for  ajDicultural  purposes  in  the 
province  could  be  used  for  taking  vigorous 
repressive  measures  against  bee  diseases, 
better  results  would  ensue." 

Let  me  digress  just  here  to  state  that 
European  foul  brood  is  the  disease  that  Mr. 
Holtermann  has  mostly  in  view,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  editor  of  the  Canadian  Bee  Jour- 
nal also  refers  particularly  to  this  brand 
of  foul  brood,  as  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  old-time  variety  we  have  been  so 
familiar  with  is  gradually  being  cornered, 
and  has  lost  its  terrors  for  most  beekeepers. 

Returning  again  to  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  I  have  quoted  from  it, 
because  in  reading  it  one  can  not  help  see- 
ing at  once  that  the  author  believes  it  is  a 


fallacy  to  try  to  persuade  others  to  go  into 
the  business  of  beekeeping  when  those  al- 
ready in  the  business  are  up  against  such 
a  serious  menace  as  foul  brood.  And  right 
here  let  me  add  that,  during  the  past  season, 
when  traveling,  meeting  in  convention,  or  in 
other  ways  associating  with  the  majority  of 
our  producers,  I  found  by  actual  inquiry 
that  nearly  all  are  of  the  same  opinion  as 
our  friend  in  this  matter.  Ever  since  the 
Provincial  apiarist  has  been  appointed,  I 
have  been  a  loyal  supporter  of  liim,  and  to- 
day I  believe  we  have  a  man  in  the  position 
whom  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of;  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  use  in  denying 
the  fact  that  the  Avork  being  done  in  con- 
nection with  apiculture,  in  so  far  as  practi- 
cal help  to  those  in  the  business  is  concern- 
ed, is  not  Avhat  most  beekeepers  were  ex- 
pecting when  the  government  decided  to 
open  a  department  of  apiculture  at  the 
Agricultural  College.  No  doubt  the  same 
opinion  is  held  by  many  beekeepei-s  in  the 
different  States  that  have  departments  of 
apiculture;  but  as  I  am  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  producers  so  concerned, 
I  can  not  speak  with  authority  for  them. 
When  the  editor  of  the  Canadian  Bee  Jour- 
nal says  that  if  the  whole  of  the  funds  now 
being  spent  for  apiculture  were  applied  to 
foul-brood  suppression,  I  do  not  think  he 
means  to  imply  that  the  department  should 
be  abolished,  but,  rather,  that  as  much  as 
is  now  being  granted  for  all  the  work 
should  be  given  for  foul-brood  suppression 
alone. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  beekeepers  believe  that 
less  encouragement  should  be  given  to  those 
contemplating  going  into  the  business,  and 
that  more  help  should  be  given  to  those  al- 
ready established.  This  being  a  fact,  it  may 
be  asked  why  more  has  not  been  said  about 
it  in  a  public  manner;  and  for  answer  I 
would  say  that  rather  short  crops,  with  an 
unlimited  market  for  the  same,  has  caused 
honey  to  reach  a  high-water  mark  here  in 
Ontario,  so  that  any  real  "  kicking  "  is  al- 
most an  impossibility  at  present.  But  let 
the  present  "  boom  "  end,  a  series  of  heavy 
crops  follow  with  attendant  lower  prices, 
then  surely  there  would  be  a  "howl"  against 
any  systematic  propaganda  for  developing 
more  beekeepers. 

To  those  who  have  read  thus  far,  this  will 
no  doubt  seem  but  a  bit  of  carping  criti- 
cism; but  I  wish  to  assure  one  and  all  that 
nothing  is  further  from  my  mind;  for,  re- 
gardless of  what  any  of  us  beekeepers  think 
about   the   matter,  so  long  ns  ^.jr  Gover"- 
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ment  fosters  any  industry  in  agricultural 
colleges,  or  in  any  other  way,  so  long  we 
may  expect  to  see  systematic  instruction 
given  in  that  industry;  and  all  who  will  ai'e 
at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  that  instruc- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to.  exaggerate  the  possibilities  of 
the  calling  as  an  income-getter,  and  espe- 
cially should  all  be  warned  of  the  veiy  seri- 
ous problems  confronting  the  would-be  bee- 
keeper; for  when  all  is  said  and  done,  even 
tlie  most  enthusiastic  beekeeper  must  admit 
that  our  business  is  one  peculiai'ly  fraught 
with  dangers,  and  often  unexpected  difficul- 
ties, all  out  of  proportion  to  any  other  ru- 
ral industry. 

Again,  let  us  remember  that,  in  this  mat- 
ter of  giving  encouragement  to  beginners, 
the  Government  or  its  officials  are  not  the 
cliief  sinnei's  by  any  means.  Without  any 
desire  to  try  to  resolve  ourselves  into  a 
mutual-admiration  society,  I  would  ask  the 
question,  "  Are  not  beekeepers  as  a  class 
the  most  unselfish  lot  of  mortals  that  ever 
existed?"  Do  you  ever  feel  like  "turning 
down"  some  eager  (perhaps  needy)  young 
fellow  when  he  comes  asking,  in  all  earnest- 
ness, something  about  your  business — the 
business  you  love?  If  you  are  feeling  a 
bit  out  of  sorts  when  you  start  to  answer 
these  questions,  perhaps  you  may  try  to 
squirm  out  of  them  by  saying,  "  What  other 
business  men  are  inclined  to  tell  the  secrets 
of  their  business  and  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  others?"  The  very  fact  that 
you  thus  hesitate  in  answering,  proves  the 
truth  of  my  first  question.  After  all  is  said 
and  done,  that  very  trait  in  the  make-up  of 
most  beekeepers  has  been  the  means  of  my 
getting  so  much  enjoyment  out  of  life  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  that  we  have  been 
making  our  living  from  the  bees  alone.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  few,  even  among 
beekeepers,  who  are  as  "business-like"  as 
lots  of  people  in  other  professions;  and 
they  will  refuse  to  ttll  any  thing  about 
their  methods,  and  will  treat  almost  with 
contempt  any  one  wh^  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  ask  for  help.  If  you  are  not  one  of 
that  class  (and  I  don't  believe  you  are),  in 
all  honesty  how  do  you  like  to  iiib  shoul- 
ders with  such  men  when  at  conventions  or 
other  places?  And,  by  the  way,  very  few, 
like  the  ones  described,  ever  come  to  con- 
ventions or  attempt  to  mingle  with  the  bee- 
keepers at  large. 

Yes,  life  consists  of  more  than  business; 
and  while  self-preservation  is,  we  are  told, 
the  first  law  of  nature,  yet  none  of  us  liveth 
to  himself;  and,  generally  speaking,  all  we 
can  do  for  the  other  fellow  will  return  us 
good  interest — ^if  not  in  dollars,  in  some- 
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thing  worth  much  more  than  can  be  esti- 
mated by  the  currency  of  our  land. 
Mount  Joy,  Dec.  29. 

[Deeming  it  no  more  than  fair  to  let  Mr. 
Pettit  make  his  own  comment  on  the  above, 
we  submitted  to  liim  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Byer 
a  proof.    Mr.  Pettit  says:] 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  very  much  to 
say,  as  Mr.  Byer  has  answered  himself  pret- 
ty well  before  he  has  finished;  but  it  does 
look  to  me  like  setting  up  straw  men  for  the 
fun  of  knocking  them  down.  First,  the  im- 
plication is  made  that  I  am  inviting  people 
to  go  into  beekeeping  instead  of  helping 
those  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. In  reply,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been 
repeatedly  asked  by  my  chief  to  prepare  a 
bulletin  especially  for  beginners  in  beekeep- 
ing, but  so  far  have  not  had  time  to  do  so. 
My  work  has  been  fully  occupied  in  an  edu- 
cational campaign,  principally  for  those  al- 
ready engaged  in  beekeeping,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  benetit  of  those  who 
have  or  expect  in  the  near  future  to  have 
foul  brood  to  contend  with.  I  can  say,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  by  those  wlio 
know  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  19  out  of 
20  of  those  receiving  benefit  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  government  money  for  bee- 
keeping in  Ontario  were  already  engaged  in 
keeping  bees  before  this  department  was  es- 
tablished. The  whole  trend  of  educational 
work  is  along  the  line  of  making  them  bet- 
ter able  to  contend  with  foul  brood. 

Surely  Mr.  Byer  is  joking  when  he  speaks 
of  the  advancing  prices  of  honey  as  a 
"  boom."  It  is  not  keeping  pace  with  other 
food  products,  and  there  is  no  indication  of 
their  prices  being  reduced  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Byer  makes  the  statement  that  during 
the  past  season,  "  when  traveling,  me-r-ting 
in  convention,  or  in  other  ways  associating 
with  the  majorit}'  of  our  producers."  he 
found  by  actual  inquiry  that  nearly  all  are 
of  the  same  opinion  as  our  friend  in  this 
matter.  Now,  there  are  10,000  beekeepers 
in  Ontario,  and  I  imagine  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  at  least  half  of  them  are  producers 
of  honey;  but  supposing  only  one  in  five 
were  a  producer,  Mr.  Byer  was  not  on  gov- 
ernment work  of  any  kind  except  to  attend 
two  or  three  demonstrations  in  one  county, 
and  at  the  Toronto  convention  in  November. 
How,  then,  did  he  come  in  contact  with 
2,000  Ontario 'beekeepers,  and  have  the  op- 
portunity of  questioning  each  one  as  to  his 
opinion  of  the  work  done  by  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  in  order  to  find  that 
the  majority  of  them  thought  as  he  does  in 
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Il;e  ease?  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  receive  a 
number  of  kind  letters  of  appreciatio)i  from 
Ontario  honey-producers,  Sut  very  few  in- 
deed of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Byer's  letter. 

[We  hardly  think  that  ]\Ir.  Byer  meant 
that  he  had  actually  cjuestioned  over  half  of 
the  producers.  By  "  majority  "  he  j^robably 
had  in  mind  those  more  prominent  in  the 
industry.     See  editorial. — Ed.] 


HOW  A  BREEDER   SELECTS  A  GOOD  QUEEN 


BY    H.    G.    QUIRIN 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Gleanings  I  note 
that  some  of  the  breeders  are  asked  to  tell 
how  to  judge  a  queen.  In  judging  a  queen,  a 
breeder  is  often  governed  by  principles  dif- 
cult  to  express  in  words.  A  queen  in  a  cage 
can  not  very  well  be  judged,  as  all  one  has 
to  go  by  is  her  looks ;  and  one  can  tell  no 
more  about  a  queen  from  her  looks  than 
how  far  a  toad  will  hop  from  its  looks.  It 
is  true  we  can  tell  where  the  queen  is  of 
good  size,  and  is  properly  proportioned ; 
also  whether  she  is  spry  and  active,  and  we 
<an  make  a  good  guess  as  to  whether  she  is 
laying  or  not;  but  for  any  thing  outside  of 
this  we  must  go  to  the  liive  where  she  is 
doing  such  duties  as  are  required  of  her, 
and  where  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in  a 
queen  are  in  evidence.  If  I  were  selecting 
queens  for  my  own  use  I  would  not  ask  to 
see  the  queen  at  all,  but  would  judge  her  by 
her  colony. 

In  selecting  a  breeder,  we  naturally  have 
to  select  a  queen  whose  progeny  possess 
such  markings  and  qualities  as  are  designat- 
ed by  Mr.  Purchaser.  Such  breeders  are 
almost  always  selected  from  queens  at  least 
a  year  old,  as  otherwise  we  can  tell  but  little 
about  their  working  quality.  However,  pro- 
lifieness,  gentleness,  and  ordinary  working 
quality  can  be  foretold  in  queens  much 
younger  than  this.  There  probably  is  no 
one  quality  that  pleases  the  masses  more 
than  an  extraordinarily  prolific  queen ;  and 
as  a  rule  it  is  these  populous  colonies  which 
roll  up  the  most  surplus. 

One  thing  about  the  size  of  a  queen.  The 
larger  the  queen,  the  more  pleased  is  the 
customer;  yet  this  larger  size  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  queen's  prolificness  is 
in  accordance  with  her  size.  In  fact,  it  often 
happens  to  be  just  the  contrary.  I  call  to 
mind  instances  in  years  gone  by  when,  in 
coming  across  an  extra-strong  colony,  I 
would  invariably  spot  them  as  breeders, 
providing  the  bees  possessed  the  required 
qualities.  However,  just  as  often  as  not 
when  I  looked  for  the  queen  I  found  her  to 
be  a  rather  undersized  individual,  and  there- 


fore she  would  be  rejected  as  a  breeder.  I 
iiave  since  often  thought  that  I  would  at 
some  time  try  such  a  queen  as  a  breeder  for 
at  least  a  few  batches  of  cells,  for  it  is  my 
opinion  their  daughters  would  be  good  aid 
of  good  size.  My  theory  is  that  the  bees, 
however,  from  such  queens  are  not  as  long- 
lived  as  those  of  a  normal-sized  breeder. 

The  following  are  desirable  points  in  a 
bi'eeder :  Solid  combs  of  brood,  not  too  early 
laying  in  the  spring  (real  early  brood-rear- 
ing often  causes  spi'ing  dwindling),  and  a 
breeder  whose  bees  are  reasonably  gentle 
(not  as  harmless  as  flies),  but  just  reason- 
ably docile  bees  which  will  cap  honey  white, 
and  fill  the  boxes  out  plump,  even  if  the 
flow  is  a  little  light.  Then,  of  course,  we 
want  bees  that  swarm  as  little  as  possible. 

Some  bees,  when  a  honey-flow  slackens, 
stop  work  in  the  boxes  and  crowd  the  queen 
into  the  brood-nest.  This  kind  of  bee  has 
never  suited  me.  While  I  admit  it  is  nature 
to  be  looking  out  for  herself,  I  prefer  to 
have  the  sections  completed  at  the  expense 
of  the  brood-nest,  even  though  I  have  to 
furnish  the  bees  their  winter  stores. 

Bellevue,  0. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  IN  FAVOR  OF  A  SHEL- 
TERED LOCALITY 


BY  DAVID  ROBERTS 


The  apiary,  when  convenient,  should  be 
located  in  a  place  protected  from  prevail- 
ing winds.  M}^  home  ajoiary,  for  a  reason 
that  does  not  matter  here,  is  in  two  divi- 
sions— one  on  a  southward  slope  sheltered 
on  the  west  by  tall  trees,  and  on  the  north 
by  buildings ;  the  other,  in  a  young  orchard 
exposed  to  the  northeast  and  south. 

I  consider  the  season  of  1911-'12  a  good 
one  in  which  to  make  a  comparison  between 
these  divisions.  The  winter  before,  I  pre- 
pared all  colonies  alike,  using  on  top  of  the 
honey-boards  cushions  6  inches  thick,  of 
forest  leaves. .  Leaves  of  the  previous  year 
are  more  crumbly  than  those  of  the  current, 
and  make  fair  ]  acking  if  well  compressecl 
and  kept  dry.  The  entrance-giiards  were 
open  6  X  Y^,  veneered  by  narrow  strips  of 
tin,  and  nailed  to  the  liives  to  keep  off  mice. 
This  was  done  in  November,  and  I  did  not 
see  the  bees  again  until  early  in  March,  when 
I  noticed  that  in  the  open,  on  account  of 
freer  circulation  of  air,  the  warmer  mole 
cules  in  close  contact  with  the  bees,  because 
of  being  lighter,  gave  place  to  cooler  ones, 
and  wei-e  carried  away  from  the  hive.  This 
was  a  direct  loss  of  heat,  but  at  a  time  when 
the  bees  could  s'.and  it  best.  As  a  result, 
the  loss  here  was  more  immediate.     In  the 
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shelter,  more  moisture  remained  in  the 
packing,  and  in  freezing  gave  back  some 
of  its  heat.  Up  to  this  time  it  caused  no 
trouble.  But  when  this  mass  began  to  thaw- 
it  proved  worse  than  worthless,  for  it  called 
back  all  of  the  heat  it  had  given  up,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  bees  could  least  afford  it. 
This  condition,  however,  could  have  been 
avoided  if  attention  to  the  packing  had  been 
given  before  now.  As  it  was,  it  turned  the 
scale  for  the  time  in  favor  of  the  exposed 
di-\dsion.     But,  wait  a  while. 

Later  on,  the  sheltered  division  gave  a 
good  account  of  itself.  It  proved  that  "  lo- 
cation "  is  a  factor  in  beekeeping  in  more 
senses  than  one.  After  all,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  how  many  colonies  sui'\dve 
the  winter,  but,  rather,  what  progress  the 
survivors  are  making  in  early  spring.  It  is 
the  bees  at  the  day  of  harvest  that  count. 

"  Bees  in  the  shelter  are  more  prone  to 
swarm."  If  this  assertion  were  true,  and  no 
swarms  were  desii-ed,  this  would  seem  to 
throw  the  advantage  again  in  favor  of  the 
exposed.  But  shelter  is  not  conducive  to 
swarming  except  so  far  as  it  favors  brood- 
rearing.  Give  more  time  to  the  exposed 
colony,  and  manage  it  the  same  otherwise, 
and  it  will  usually  swarm.  "  Time  is  mon- 
ey." Especially  is  this  true  with  the  bee- 
keeper, for  here  lies  the  difference  between 
a  crop  of  honey  and  no  crop  at  all. 

I  say,  keep  in  the  shelter  and  use  more 
packing. 

Knox,  Ind. 


BEES  DO  NOT  LOSE  THEIR  STINGS  WHEN  AT- 
TACKING OTHER  BEES 


BY  ELIAS  FOX 


In  thirty  years  of  practical  experience 
with  bees,  during  which  time  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  queens  and  thousands  of  work- 
ers killed  by  being  stung,  I  have  yet  to  see 
the  first  bee  with  a  sting  lodged  in  it.  I 
have  seen  thousands  of  them  administering 
the  sting,  but  never  yet  saw  one  lose  its 
sting.  They  do  the  work  vei-y  quickly,  and 
are  immediately  ready  for  another  or  per- 
haps a  dozen  more  victims.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  that 
they  may  protect  their  homes  against  in- 
truders and  robbers;  for  if  it  were  not  so, 
a  colony  would  be  nearly  defenseless.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  wise  provision  of 
nature  that  they  lose  their  stings  when  using 
them  on  their'  keepers  and  animals,  as  a 
warning  to  be  more  discreet  in  their  appli- 
cation. 

Tf  you  think  the  pain  is  less  severe  when 
the  sting  is  not  retained  in  the  flesh,  some 


time  next  sunmier  on  some  hot  day  while 
3'ou  are  bending  over  a  hive  let  a  bee  sting 
you  on  the  back  just  between  the  shoulders. 
You  will  straighten  up  so  quickly  that  the 
sting  will  be  instantaneously  withdrawn  by 
the  shii't ;  and  if  you  don't  say  it  is  as  pain- 
ful a  sting  as  you  ever  received  I  am  no 
judge  of  i^ain. 

As  for  drones,  I  don't  know,  as  I  never 
yet  have  seen  a  bee  sting  one,  although  I 
have  seen  them  make  all  the  motions,  and 
act  as  if  they  wanted  to  sting  them;  yet  I 
think  it  is  very  evident  that  they  do  sting 
them — at  least  I  know  they  can  cover  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  entrance  with  dead 
drones  over  night  when  the  honey-flow  is 
brought  to  an  abrupt  end.  But  I  never  j^et 
have  seen  a  sting  left  in  one,  neither  do  I 
believe  they  lose  their  stings  when  killing 
drones  any  more  than  when  they  kill  a 
Avorker  or  queen.  If  they  did  it  would  be  a 
queer  23rovision  of  a  wise  Creator,  as  it  is 
just  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
that  they  rid  themselves  of  the  useless 
drones  after  the  honey-flow  ceases  as  it  is  to 
rear  them  so  carefully  before  the  flow. 

Tlie  queen's  sting  is  a  little  different  in 
shape  from  that  of  the  worker,  being  slight- 
ly curved,  and  apparently  smooth,  and  free 
from  barbs,  similar  to  that  of  a  yellowjack- 
et  or  wasp  that  can  sting  every  time  occa- 
sion calls  for  it.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  any 
une  has  ever  been  stung  by  a  queen  bee. 

Out  of  curiosity  I  have  tried  every  con- 
ceivable manner,  both  with  virgins  and  old 
laying  queens,  to  have  them  sting  my  hands 
and  arms,  and  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
have  that  curiosity  satisfied ;  and  if  any  one 
else  has,  I  am  from  Missouri. 

VEILS. 

1  was  amused  to  read  Arthur  C.  Miller's 
article,  Dec.  15,  p.  808,  relative  to  the  vari- 
ous veils.  To  me  there  is  more  real  merit  in 
the  last  two  lines  than  all  the  rest  of  it. 
His  pet  veil,  I  see,  has  the  same  petticoat 
that  he  was  making  fun  of.  I  have  tried 
the  most  of  them  he  has  described,  in  a  less 
exaggerated  form,  and  the  very  best  one  I 
have  found  is  the  good  black  net  with  black 
net  silk  and  all,  with  a  good  rubber  cord  in 
each  end,  one  of  which  fits  tightly  ai'ound 
a  hat  of  any  kind,  and  the  other  around  the 
neck.  It  can  be  adjusted  or  removed  almost 
in  a  second;  is  always  ready,  and  can  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket  if  desired,  with  no 
danger  of  receiving  sting's  through  it.  I 
feel  just  as  safe  in  one  of  these  among  tlie 
bees  as  I  would  in  my  house  with  doors  and 
windows  screened.  I  would  not  give  one  for 
a  dozen  of  any  other  kind  I  have  ever  seen 
or  read  of. 

Union  Center,  AYis.,  Dec.  27. 
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Tlie  thimbleberry  in  bloom. — Photo  by  Wesley  Foster. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOOTHILLS 


BY    WESLEY   POSTER 


The  love  for  and  knowledge  of  the  flow- 
ers in  a  way  measures  the  quality  of  the 
beekeeper.  If  he  has  not  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  honey  flora  in  his 
neighboring  fields,  hills,  and  ravines  he  will 
be  handicapped  as  a  successful  beeman. 

Let  us  go  for  a  walk  on  an  early  May 
morning.  Before  we  have  gone  more  than 
half  a  mile  up  the  slope  toward  the  foot- 
hills we  stop  and  listen  to  the  hum  of  the 
bees  passing  over  our  heads  back  and  forth 
from  the  apiaries  in  the  valley  to  the  haw- 
thorn, chokecherry,  and  thimbleberry  bloom 
in  the  foothills. 

We  find  the  chokecherries  and  the  haw- 
thorn lining  the  streams  issuing  from  every 
ravine  and  canyon.  The  hawthorn  is  so  fra- 
grant that  the  aroma  is  sickening,  and  the 
bees  swarm  over  the  shrub-like  trees  in 
thousands.  It  is  a  merry  trade  that  is  kept 
up ;  and  all  the  bees  have  to  do  is  to  glide 
downhill  for  the  matter  of  a  mile  or  so  to 
get  home  with  their  load  of  hawthorn  hon- 
ey. A  hive  of  bees  has  filled  a  super  of 
comb  honey  from  the  wild-flower  bloom  be- 
fore the  10th  of  May,  though  this  is  uncom- 
mon. The  great  benefit  of  this  early  bloom 
is  to  build  up  the  colonies  in  numbers  for 


the  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  flow  in  June, 
July,  and  August. 

The  thimbleberry  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  fit 
for  any  jjark  or  lawn ;  and  I'll  wager  that 
the  nurserymen  sell  a  good  many  of  them 
for  that  purpose  too.  They  are  easily  ob- 
tained, for  there  is  scarcely  a  boulder  where 
a  thimbleberry-bush  is  not  growing  beside 
it,  throwing  its  branches  laden  with  bloom 
over  the  edges  of  the  rock  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  artistic  way. 

The  thimbleberry  has  a  large  white  flower 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  center  is  yellow,  and  the  bees 
wallow  around  in  the  pollen,  getting  al) 
covered  with  it.  The  berry,  when  ripe,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  red  rasjDberry,  and  near- 
ly the  color,  though  not  so  brightly  colored. 
It  is  not  so  edible,  though  when  we  are  out 
for  a  i^icnic  we  eat  them  and  call  them  good, 
probably  because  they  grow  wild  and  are 
plentiful.  They  are  mostly  seeds,  with  but 
very  little  juice  to  furnish  a  taste.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Burbank  or  some  other  plant-^vizard 
could  develop  something  worthy  from  the 
plant.  A  patch  of  thimbleberries  would 
certainly  be  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

But  we  are  out  in  search  of  flowers,  and 
here  we  come  to  a  flower-covered  slope  of 
the  mountain  covered  with  wild  sweet  Will- 
iams. (See  cover  picture.)  This  is  not  a  lion- 
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Daisies  from  which  the  bees  get  pollen. — Photo  by  Wesley  Foster. 


ey-produciiig-  flower,  thoug'h  it  is  a  most 
fragrant  one.  A  few  bees  have  been  seen 
on  the  blossoms,  and  hovering  over  the  fra- 
grant clusters.  Probably  the  sweet  per- 
fume attracts  the  bees,  and  they  fly  around 
till  they  find  out  there  is  little  if  any  thing 
there  for  them.  Does  each  bee,  when  she 
goes  out  to  work  in  the  fields,  have  to  learn 
the  blossoms  that  furnish  honey?  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  bee  has  to  learn 
some  things,  and  not  depend  on  instinct  for 
every  thing.  From  the  sweetness  of  the 
wild  sweet-williams  I  should  guess  that 
m.any  a  bee  has  conducted  a  fruitless  search 
for  nectar  among  the  pink  and  reddish 
blossoms  of  this  delicate  flower  till  she  learn- 
ed that  'tis  not  all  nectar  that  smelleth  sweet. 
As  we  return  from  our  walk  we  stroll 
through  an  old  orchard,  and  here  under  one 
of  the  trees  is  a  dainty  little  bed  of  daisies. 
The  bees  are  busily  at  work  collecting  the 
pollen.  None  seem  to  be  getting  any  nectar, 
so  we  decide  that  this  daisy,  at  least,  is  not 
a  honey-producer.  The  variety  we  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  one  of  the  small  kinds  with 
a  yellow  center  and  white  petals.  The  stems 
hold  the  blossoms  about  six  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  they  grow  close  together  in 
little  groups  as  so  many  flowers  do,  for  the 
flowers  are  social  in  their  habits  as  well  as 
the  bees. 


In  our  walk  we  have  seen  many  flowers  of 
brilliant  hue,  but  with  no  odor  that  attracts 
the  bees,  and  these  we  admired  for  their 
own  sake.  The  flowers  the  bees  love  are  the 
ones  that  appeal  to  us  as  beemen;  and  as 
we  reached  home  we  remarked  that  alfalfa 
is  making  a  good  start,  and  sweet  clover 
is  becoming  evident  along  the  roadsides  and 
ditch-banks. 

Boulder,  Col. 


PROTECTING  ROWS  OF  HIVES  IN  UTAH 


BY  M.  A.  GILL 


Although  I  am  hardly  a  beginner  in  the 
bee  business,  yet  I  am  a  beginner  in  giving 
better  winter  protection  in  this  western 
country,  so  am  sending  some  pictures  show- 
ing how  I  prepare  for  winter  by  a  plan 
which  proved  so  successful  during  last  win- 
ter. 

rig.  1  shows  the  front  of  two  rows  two 
hives  high,  and  the  backing  of  forest  leaves 
between  (myself  in  front).  The  covers  have 
been  removed  fi'om  the  bottom  rows,  and 
the  entrances  are  contracted  to  %  x  3  inches 
by  a  lath  with  a  notch  in  it  tacked  on  the 
entrance.  The  covers  on  the  top  row  have 
an  air-space  to  allow  moisture  to  escape. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  back  or  north  side,  show- 
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Fig.  1. — M.  A.  Gill's  method  of  protecting  a  whole  row  of  hives. 


ing  the  tar-felt  paper  coming  down  nearly 
to  the  gi'ound.  The  space  below,  and,  in 
fact,  half  way  up  the  back  side,  should  be 
well  banked  up  with  earth.  Forest  leaves, 
alfalfa  straw,  or  seed  chaff,  as  it  is  called,  I 
think  the  best  of  packing. 

While  this  kind  of  packing  would  not  do 
for  Wisconsin  or  Canada,  I  think  it  ample 
for  our  western  States,  as  it  keeps  the  bees 
absolutely  free  from  outside  moisture,  helps 
to  conserve  their  natural  heat,  and  is  entire- 
ly impervious  to  the  prevailing  winds,  which 
are  so  detrimental  where  a  continual  blast 
is  against  the  hives.  The  loss  of  bees  by 
mixing  up  is  much  less  than  one  would  sup- 
pose during  the  daj'S  when  they  can  fly. 

Hvrum.  Utah,  Dec.  16. 


MY  PERFECT  FEEDER 


BY  JAY  SMITH 


There  is  no  one  phase  of  beekeeping  that 
I  have  studied  more  carefully  than  the  ques- 
tion of  feeding  and  feeders.  In  my  earlier 
experience  I  tried  various  feeders,  every 
kind  that  seemed  to  have  merit,  and  found 
them  wanting  in  one  point  or  another.  This 
lesson,  however,  I  learned  :  Colonies  proper- 
ly fed  always  outstrip  the  others.  But  il 
was  a  big  job  to  feed  100  colonies,  as  I  am 
engaged  in  school  work,  and  could  not  spare 
the  time  when  the  bees  needed  me  most. 
So  I  joined  that  large  of  army  of  beekeep- 
ers who  say  that  if  bees  have  plenty  of 
stores   they   will   do   just   as   well   without 


Fifi.  2. — The  back  of  the  row  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
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Filling  the  "  Perfect  "  feeders. 


feeding.  The  four  years  following  ran  some- 
thing like  this:  Bees  in  large  hives  with 
plenty  of  stores  did  well;  but  about  one- 
half  did  not  have  plenty  of  stores. 

Perhaps  one  swarmed,  and  both  the 
swarm  and  the  old  colony  went  into  winter 
quarters  a  little  short  of  stores.  Both  failed 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  maple  blossoms 
in  sjDring.  Perhaps  the  increase  that  was 
made  depended  upon  that  "  fall  tlow  "  that 
did  not  come.  Perhaps  there  was  a  failing 
queen.  Yes,  there  are  many  "  perhaps  "  in 
an  apiary  of  but  100  colonies.  So,  after 
toying  with  the  non-feeding  method  it  was 
plain  that,  whether  I  liked  feeding  or  not. 
T  would  liave  to  feed  if  I  stayed  in  the  bee 
business. 

Of  all  the  feeders  on  the  market,  the 
Alexander  was  plainly  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others;  but  for  me  it  had  several 
draw-backs.  I  wanted  a  feeder  that  was 
always  on  the  hive,  so  that,  if  necessary,  1 
could  make  syrup  and  feed  the  whole  apiary 
any  time  the  bees  needed  it,  and  do  it  after 
or  before  school.  The  Alexander  feeder  is 
hard  to  fit  to  a  hive.  Where  brood-frames 
are  flush  with  the  hive-bottom  tlie  frames 
rest  on  the  feeder,  shutting  ofi  the  passage 
for  bees,  and  killing  them  when  handling 
frames,  as  the  cross-piece  on  the  back  of 


tlie  bottom-board  also  comes  in  contact  with 
tlie  brood-frames.  Tlien  if  not  left  on  the 
hive  the  year  round,  in  case  the  bees  need 
feeding  in  the  spring  it  takes  more  time  to 
])ut  the  feeders  on  tlian  I  can  spare. 

After  considerable  experimenting  I  hit 
upon  the  feeder  illustrated.  I  had  the  nar- 
row cleats  made  at  a  i^laning-mill,  and  the 
material  complete  cost  5  cts.  per  hive.  It 
took  about  40  minutes'  work  per  hive  to 
make  them.  To  fit  the  cleats  I  put  ten  of 
lliem  in  a  vise  so  they  could  not  split;  then 
with  a  little  drill  I  made  the  holes  for  the 
nails.  They  could  then  be  nailed  to  the 
bottom-board  without  splitting. 

There  is  a  quarter-inch  space  between 
tliem  and  at  the  ends,  for  the  syrup  to  run 
around.  The  lower  side  of  the  five  cleats 
next  to  the  door  are  notched  so  as  to  allow 
the  syi'up  to  run  through,  and  the  block  on 
the  back  of  the  bottom-board  is  also  notched 
so  the  syrup  will  run  into  the  feeder.  The 
syrup  also  stands  in  this,  so  you  can  see  at 
a  glance  how  much  there  is  in  tlie  feeder. 
If  it  should  become  sour  for  any  reason,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  raise  up  the  front  end 
of  the  hive,  and  it  will  run  out  the  door. 
The  upper  part  of  the  lid  is  notched  out  so 
as  not  to  crush  bees  if  any  should  crawl  out 
while  the  syrup  is  being  put  in;  and  there 
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Jav  Smith's  "  Perfect "  feeder  in  the  rear  of  the  bottom  board 


is  a  bee-space  over  the  feeder  so  no  bees  are 
crushed  Avhen  frames  are  handled. 

This  feeder  is  always  ready.  I  have  fre- 
quently fed  100  colonies  in  less  than  15 
minutes.  The  feeder  holds  one  quart ;  so  if 
it  is  desirable  to  feed  for  winter,  feed  them 
twice  a  day  for  four  or  five  days,  and  thev 
will  be  "  choke  full."  I  have  100  fitted  in 
this  way,  and  I  see  nothing  lacking-;  and  so 
I  call  it  the  "  Perfect  "  feeder.  The  bees 
keep  it  glued  up  water-tight,  and  they  like 
to  cluster  down  among  the  cleats. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  certainly  discovered  an 
important  principle  in  making  his  hives  full 
of  little  cleats.  I  helped  hive  a  swarm  in  one 
of  his  hives,  and  I  was  impressed  by  the  way 
the  bees  took  to  the  cleats,  spreading  among 
them  as  naturally  as  though  they  themselves 
had  made  it.  In  this  same  manner  do  they 
cluster  in  my  Perfect  feeder  when  it  is 
empty. 

I  do  not  believe  beekeej^ers  as  a  rule  are 
alive  to  the  importance  of  stimulative  feed- 
ing. If  you  have  good  vigorous  queens, 
large  hives,  and  if  you  give  a  little  warm 
syi'up  each  night  for  a  month  before  the 
honey-fiow  you  will  get  a  crop  where  others 
will  not ;  and,  what  is  more,  your  bees  will 
go  into  winter  quarters  rich  in  stores  where 
others  will  starve.  Enough  em})hasis  can 
not  be  laid  upon  the  fact  tliat  strong  colo- 
nies get  the  surplus  where  those  not  so 
strong  will  starve. 

Some  readers  of  Gleanings  may  remem- 
ber that,  several  years  ago,  I  wrote  that  the 
common  eight-frame  hive  is  entirely  too 
small  for  a  good  queen.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  i^oor  queen  to  get  more  honey 
than  a  good  one.  The  good  queen  filled  the 
brood-nest  and  swarmed,  while  the  poorer 
one  did  not  swarm,  thereby  producing  more 
honey. 

For  about  six  years  I  have  used  a  Dan- 
zenbaker  hive  and  extracting-super  for  a 
brood-nest  (it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the 
trend  is  toward  a  larger  hive).    This  hive  is 


good ;  but  there  is  val- 
uable space  lost  in  cold 
weather,  as  the  bees 
must  keep  warm  a  top- 
bar,  a  Ijottom-bar,  a 
bee-space,  etc.,  right  in 
the  cluster,  while  they 
might  better  be  raising 
brood  there,  so  I  pre- 
fer a  one-story  large 
hive  for  extracted  hon- 
ey. The  Jumbo  hive  is 
none  too  large.  Bees 
will  build  up  better  in 
the  spring,  as  they 
work  better  on  a  sin- 
gle large  comb  than  on 
smaller  ones.  Doubtless  many  readers  have 
seen  bees  stick  to  one  comb,  filling  it  clear 
out  to  the  ends  before  jumping  to  the  comb 
above.  There  is  a  gi'eat  loss  of  heat  in  this 
way  where  divisible  liives  are  used;  as,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  )ieat  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  bees  should  rear  brood  in  a  circle, 
and  this  they  will  do  only  on  large  deep 
brood-frames.  Seldom  indeed  do  you  see  a 
man  Avho  has  used  large  hives  go  to  smaller 
ones ;  but  it  frequently  works  the  other  way. 
If  you  are  in  a  poor  locality,  use  the 
Jumbo  hive  or  one  as  large;  practice  stim- 
ulative feeding  with  the  Perfect  feeder,  or 
one  similar,  and  you  will  get  honey  when 
others  lose  their  bees  through  starvation. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 

[If  we  understand  our  correspondent  he 
would  call  the  Jumbo  frame  ideal  if  the 
empty  cells  above  the  brood  were  filled  with 
syrup  before  the  honey-flow  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  storing  the  first  honey  there  in- 
stead of  in  the  supers.  There  is  some  dan- 
ger of  having  a  part  of  the  sugar  syrup 
carried  up  into  the  supers  if  the  feeding  is 
continued  too  late. 


The  feeder  described  is  similar  in  princi- 
ple to  the  Cary-feeder  bottom-board  for- 
merly sold  by  supply  dealers,  although,  in 
the  latter,  as  is  seen  in  the  engraving  repro- 
duced herewith,  grooves  were  cut  in  the  rear 
floor  board  to  make  room  for  the  syrup. — 
Ed.] 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  FOUL-BROOD  INSPECTOR 


Eradicating  tlie  Disease  Not  Difficult  if  the  Bee- 
lieepers  Co-operate 


BY  J.  E.  CRANE 


Continued  from  page  S6.  Feb.   1. 

The  more  I  have  seen  of  foul  brood,  and 
especially  of  the  European  type,  the  more 
fully  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
success  of  inspection,  the  work  must  be 
done  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  It  is 
not  enough  when  a  case  of  foul  brood  is 
found  to  clean  that  up  and  go  on  one's  way 
feeling  that  his  whole  duty  is  done.  Unless 
every  yard  in  that  section  is  found  and  in- 
spected, the  work  is  likely  to  be  of  no  per- 
manent value;  for  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  a  yard  just  over  the  hill  or  across  the 
fields  half  a  mile  away,  where  disease  exists, 
it  will  soon  break  out  again,  and  no  lasting- 
cure  will  be  effected,  and  perhaps  the  cause 
will  be  attributed  to  the  method  of  treating 
the  disease.  Of  course,  an  inspector  can 
not  find  every  colony  of  wild  bees,  so  we 
must  watch  with  great  care  until  we  feel 
sure  that  every  wild  colony  has  gone  out 
of. existence.  We  shall  then  have  the  matter 
in  our  own  hands. 

As  yet,  there  are  few  States  that  are  will- 
ing to  appropriate  a  sum  large  enough  to 
do  all  the  work  that  should  be  done  as  it 
ought  to  be  done;  nor  have  we  enough  in- 
spectors to  do  the  work.  But  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  to  do  thorough  work  than 
to  extend  it  over  too  large  a  territory  and 
thus  spread  it  so  thin  that,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  inspector  is  gone,  the  disease  will 
spring  up. 

It  m.ay  often  happen  that  a  single  yard 
is  all  that  is  affected  in  one  locality,  while 
in  others  it  is  scattered  over  a  whole  town, 
and  in  one  case  over  almost  one  entire 
county. 

There  are  some  serious  problems  con- 
nected with  these  diseases.  Already  some 
States  have  forbidden  the  importation  of 
colonies  into  their  borders  unless  accompan- 
ied by  a  certificate  that  each  colony  is  free 
from  disease.  This  is  already  causing  some 
trouble.  How  about  the  time  when  various 
States  will  jDrohibit  the  importation  of  hon- 
ey from  diseased  aijiaries?  And  why  should 
they  not  do  so?  Honey  is  consumed  in  our 
larger  towns,  and  the  containers  are  thrown 
on  the  dump  to  scatter  disease  if  there  was 
any  in  the  honey  used. 

The  ignorance  of  a  great  many  beekeep- 
ers enters  into  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
rid  of  disease.  Many  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  I  have  visited  several  bee- 
keepers; and  as  we  have  opened  hive  after 


The  Spencer  boys,   who  are  expert   at   extracting  fish 
from  the  lake  and  honey  from  the  combs. 


hive,  and  have  found  only  webs  and  cocoons 
and  filth,  the  moths  have  received  the  exe- 
cration of  the  owners,  as  they  have  no  con- 
ception of  disease. 

BOYS  THAT  KNOW  HOW  TO  WORK. 

It  is  no  easy  job  to  clean  up  a  large  yard 
where  foul  brood  has  a  strong  foothold. 
In  one  such  yard  I  found  the  owner  at 
work.  Hearing  a  noise  in  his  honey-house 
I  went  in  there  and  found  his  two  sons,  one 
eleven  and  the  other  thirteen,  dressed  in 
overalls.  One  was  uncapping,  the  other 
turning  the  extractor.  Both  were  working 
like  old  men.  I  send  their  photos  as  worthy 
of  a  place  in  Gleanings.  They  live  near  a 
lake,  and  it  seems  evident  that  they  can  ex- 
tract fish  from  its  waters  as  well  as  honey 
from  the  comb. 

One  beekeeper  to  whom  I  wrote,  asking 
if  he  had  had  any  experience  with  disease 
among  his  bees,  replied  that  he  had  lost 
about  half  of  them  during  the  winter,  and 
what  he  had  left  were  quite  weak;  but  he 
thought  that  there  was  no  disease  among 
them.  I  improved  my  first  opportunity  to 
visit  him,  and  found  that  most  of  the  colo- 
nies that  remained  Avere  more  or  less  dis- 
eased. While  I  talked  bees  with  him,  his 
good  wife  talked  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  for  she  was  anxious  to  know  if  I 
was  prepared  for  "  the  solemn  hour  of 
death."  I  was  somewhat  embarrassed.  I 
didn't  quite  know  what  to  say.  I  thought 
I  was  in  some  m.easure  prepared  to  live, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  much  greater 
importance.  Of  course,  she  meant  well,  good 
soul  that  she  was,  and  it  is  an  awful  thing 
to  think  of  one's  going  through  life  at  odds 
with  the  Almighty,  earing  nothing  for  him 
when  we  may  live  with  him  on  terms  of 
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friendship  and  filial 
affection,  and  even 
sweet  comi3anionship. 
When  our  lives  are 
properly  adjusted  to 
all  above  and  around 
us  it  is  a  glad  and  joy- 
ous thing  to  live,  and 
there  need  be  little 
fear  of  death. 

But  the  inspector 
has  little  time  to  dis- 
cuss religion  or  poli- 
tics if  he  would  do  his 
duty.  His  life  is  a 
busy  one,  and  he  takes 
an  interest  in  it  that 
few  public  officials  sur- 
pass, for  the  enemy  he 
fights  is  a  personal  one, 
and  unless  it  is  over- 
come and  destroyed  he 
knows  not  how  soon  it 
may  reach  him  and 
greatly  injure  his  own  business. 

THE  UNPLEASANT  PART  OF  THE  WORK. 

While  there  are  many  pleasant  thing's 
about  inspection  work,  it  is  by  no  means  all 
pleasant.  There  are  some  long  days  and 
long  delays  waiting  for  trains.  If  prepared 
for  work,  one  must  dress  rather  jDlainly,  for 
good  clothes  are  almost  sure  to  be  ruined. 
1  prefer  to  go  dressed  for  work  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  most  in  the  least  time.     Al- 
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nn's    students    securing    full    sheets    of    foundation    by 
of  melted  wax  in  a  "  bulb  "  wax-tube. 


though  last  summer  was  quite  dry  I  was 
caught  in  two  showers,  and  was  wet  to  the 
skin.  One  day  I  started  to  visit  a  yard  that 
I  was  told  was  two  miles  away,  and  found  it 
at  least  four  miles,  and  over  a  tremendous 
hill.  Just  as  I  reached  the  place  a  thunder 
shower  overtook  me,  and  I  had  to  turn 
around  and  start  back  without  opening  a 
hive,  as  I  had  to  take  a  train  that  afternoon. 
A  deer,  as  though  to  make  me  ashamed  of 
myself  for  getting  wet,  came  out  of  a  pas- 
ture, and,  walking  near  me,  watched  me 
with  its  curious  soft  eyes,  then  ran  ahead, 
crossed  the  road,  and  went  into  the  forest 
on  the  other  side. 

After  reaching  the  hotel  and  station  I  had 
time,  while  waiting  for  the  train,  to  glance 
through  a  butter-factory  where  they  some- 
times make  5000  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  day. 

BOTH  DISEASES  IN  ONE  HIVE. 

I  notice  there  has  been  some  question  as 
to  whether  American  foul  brood  and  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood  are  ever  found  in  the 
same  hive.  I  have  found  but  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  American  foul 
brood;  but  where  I  have  found  both  kinds 
in  proximity,  I  have  been  quite  sure  to  find 
some  of  both  kinds  in  the  same  hives. 

Middlebury,  Vermont. 


A  BULB  WAX-TUBE  FOR  FASTENING  BROOD 
FOUNDATION  IN  FRAMES 


BY  R.   F.   HOLTERMANN 


Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann's  four  helpers  for  the  season 
of  1912.  Top  row:  Closson  Scott,  Newton  Falls, 
Ohio,  and  C.  J.  Hawkes,  London,  England;  lower 
row:  D.  Glenelg  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Canada, 
and   Felix    B.    Stump,    Parkersburg,    West   Virginia. 


In  my  opinion  it  is  wasteful  to  fasten 
comb  foundation  in  brood-frames  by  means 
of  a  saw-cut  in  the  top-bar.    First,  it  weak- 
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Atwater's  home-made  wax-press. 


ens  the  bar.  The  frame  I  use  has  a  top-bar 
iVs  wide  by  %  deep,  and  no  saw-cut.  There 
are  nearly  10,000  extracting-frames  in  use, 
and  only  once  in  a  very  long  while,  when 
the  wood  is  cross-grained,  can  a  sagging 
top-bar  be  found.  This  top-bar  gives  me 
one  row  of  cells  to  each  frame  more  than 
the  %  top-bar.  Next,  I  get  the  use  of  one 
more  cell  of  comb  foundation  to  each  sheet, 
which,  in  1000  frames,  is  quite  an  item. 

The  illustration  shows  our  method  of  put- 
ting in  brood  foundation.  Upon  a  long 
board  are  put  three  smaller  boards  that  just 
slip  inside  the  Langstroth  frame,  and  are 
of  a  thickness  that,  when  the  frame  is  slip- 
ped over  this  smaller  board,  a  sheet  of 
foundation  upon  this  smaller  board  rests  on 
its  upper  edge  against  the  center  of  the  top- 
bar. 

A  rubber  bulb  and  glass  tube  is  used  to 
take  up  the  melted  resinous  wax  (by  guess 
one-third  resin  and  two-thirds  wax),  and 
this  tube  is  run  along  the  top-bar  to  fasten 
the  foundation  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  under  board  is  moistened  by  means  of 
a  sponge  to  keep  melted  wax  on  the  sheet 
from  sticking. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  TREATING  AMERICAN 
FOUL  BROOD 


Rendering  Wax  Economically  from  Old  Combs 


BY  E.  P.  ATWATER 


The  beekeeper  who  produces  extracted 
honey  in  a  foul-broody  locality  need  not 
abandon  its  production  for  that  of  comb 
honey.  Some  very  extensive  j^rodueers  of 
extracted  honey  are  continually  confronted 
with  the  disease,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  small  bee- 
keepers and  box-hive  men  near  by.  One 
man  of  my  acquaintance  even  thinks  it  is 
easier  to  control  the  disease  when  produc- 
ing extracted  lioney  than  when  producing 
comb  honey. 

In  the  line  of  equipment  one  needs  al- 
ways an  ample  supply  of  extra  hives, 
frames,  and  foundation,  to  cope  with  any 
emergency ;  a  bee-tight  room,  a  steam-boiler 
not  too  small ;  two  powerful  wax-presses  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  a  few  barrels 
or  galvanized  tanks.  The  bees  must  be  ex- 
amined in  early  spring;  and  any  that  are 
badly  diseased  should  be  sulphured,  and  the 
hives  securely  closed  and  stored  where  no 
bees  can  enter.  Colonies  having  but  little 
disease  must  have  the  entrances  contracted 
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to  %  X  1/2  01"  smaller ;  and  if  but  few  dis- 
eased colonies  are  found  they  should  be 
hauled  home  that  evening  where  they  can 
be  treated  more  safely  than  at  any  outyard. 
A  later  examination  will  show  if  the  disease 
is  appearing  in  other  colonies.  If  one  or 
more  foul  colonies  in  your  own  or  near-by 
yards  have  been  robbed  by  your  bees,  a 
second  examination  may  disclose  a  few  more 
diseased  colonies,  or,  as  has  happened  twice 
in  our  experience,  half  or  all  of  the  yard 
may  be  found  affected ;  and  then  the  only 
recourse  is  to  treat  the  entire  apiary — not 
so  colossal  a  task  as  might  appear. 

At  the  opening  of  the  flow,  every  diseased 
colony  must  be  shaken  into  a  clean  hive 
containing  full  sheets  of  foundation.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  necessary  to  disin- 
fect the  hive,  we  wish  to  ask,  "  Where  are 
we  to  store  the  combs  better  than  in  the 
hives  from  which  they  came?  then,  if  not 
rendered  until  late  in  the  season,  how  can 
we  make  sure  that  the  destruction  of  all 
spores  is  complete  in  any  better  way  than 
by  boiling  the  hive  after  all  combs  are  melt- 
ed?" Aside  from  this,  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  disinfect  the  hive. 
Mr.  Trickey,  of  Nevada,  recommends  taking 
several  combs  away  from  each  diseased 
colony  a  few  days  before  shaking.  This  is 
not  advisable  if  the  flow  is  at  hand,  as  the 
bees  will  fill  the  empty  space  with  comb. 
But  if  not  too  large  a  proportion  of  colo- 
nies is  affected,  and  the  flow  is  at  hand,  so 
there  is  no  robbing,  it  is  well  to  take  away 
several  combs  from  each  diseased  colony, 
brushing  the  bees  into  the  hive.  To  be  sure 
of  results,  the  queen  should  be  caged — pref- 
erably in  the  morning.  When  evening 
comes,  a  new  hive  of  foundation  should  be 
set  in  place  of  the  old  one,  the  lid  taken  off, 
and  the  bees  clustered  on  it,  and  dumped  in 
front  of  the  new  hive.  Then  the  bees  should 
be  taken  from  the  remaining  three  combs, 
the  queen  liberated,  when  the  cure  will  be 
complete.  Taking  away  part  of  the  combs 
causes  the  bees  to  cluster  and  to  start  the 
secretion  of  wax,  and  very  gi'eatly  reduces 
the  actual  work  of  shaking.  This  shaking 
should  be  started  when  the  bees  cease  fly- 
ing for  the  day,  and  should  be  continued 
until  dark. 

In  our  own  work  we  now  use  and  prefer 
the  Chantry  method  of  cure,  where  the  yard 
can  be  revisited  in  from  three  to  five  days. 
Tn  this  plar  the  new  hive  is  filled  with 
frames  containing  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
except  that  the  central  frame  is  at  least  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  full  of  empty  comb  (the 
poorest  combs  in  the  yard  may  be  so  used), 
while  on  each  side  of  this  frame  is  one 
fmme  with  a  starter  only.     Three  to  five 


days  after  shaking,  tliis  central  comb  is 
carefully  removed;  and  while  the  bees  are 
working  freely,  the  bees  are  carefully  and 
quickly  brushed  in  front  of  the  hive  or  into 
it,  and  another  frame  with  a  full  sheet  of 
foundation  is  added.  By  the  Chantry  plan, 
any  diseased  honey  not  at  once  used  for 
wax-working  will  be  stored  in  the  bit  of  old 
comb.  The  empty  space  on  each  side  favors 
compact  clustering  and  free  wax-secretion, 
and  both  comb  and  space  favor  that  content 
which  tends  to  prevent  swarming  out  and 
drifting  to  neighboring  hives.  (At  the  re- 
cent convention  of  the  Southern  Idaho  and 
Eastern  Oregon  Beekeepers'  Association, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Yoder  strongly  advocated  quick- 
ly driving  the  bees  from  a  foul  hive  into  the 
new  hive,  doing  the  work  when  the  bees  are 
gathering  heavily,  say  between  11  A.  M.  and 
4  p.  M.,  as  the  driven  swarm  is  far  less  like- 
ly to  "  drift  "  or  to  swarm  out  than  if  shak- 
en, with  the  added  advantage  that  night 
work  is  avoided.)  Whatever  the  actual 
method  of  removing  the  diseased  combs,  all 
such  combs,  together  with  all  combs  used 
for  three  to  five  days  on  the  Chantry  plan, 
are  now  stored  where  no  bees  can  reach 
them.  The  apiary  may  now  be  supered, 
after  putting  an  excluder  on  each  colony. 
When  it  is  time  to  extract,  if  at  all  fearful 
of  reinfection  from  yards  near  by,  we  re- 
move the  supers  and  the  excluder,  lift  a 
comb  or  two,  when,  if  no  disease  is  appar- 
ent, we  remove  the  supers  to  the  shop  for 
extracting.  If  a  few  colonies  are  found 
with  a  little  disease,  and  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
curing  such  colonies,  we  see  that  the  bees 
have  as  much  room  as  they  can  fill,  above 
the  excluder.  Then  as  the  flow  wanes,  they 
should  be  sulphured,  and  all  the  combs 
stored  where  they  will  be  secure  from  rob- 
bers. 

If  it  is  possible  to  spare  the  time,  when 
the  last  flow  is  waning  evei-y  colony  should 
be  inspected.  If  one  waits  until  the  flow  is 
over,  robbers  may  be  so  bad  that  inspection 
of  a  large  yard  will  be  impossible  unless, 
perhaps,  the  feeding  of  a  large  amount  of 
very  thin  syrup  might  keep  the  bees  so  busy 
as  to  allow  them  to  be  handled  the  same  as 
during  a  flow. 

One  of  the  gi-eatest  aids  is  to  get  out  and 
clean  up  neighboring  colonies,  or  to  get  the 
inspector  to  do  so.  If  one  has  the  time,  and 
cares  to  risk  the  mere  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  yard,  he  can  save  every  diseased 
colony  that  has  enough  bees  to  winter.  The 
plan  consists  in  simply  contracting  the  en- 
trance and  fitting  an  Alexander  feeder  un- 
der the  liive,  with  extra  care  to  have  every 
thing  tight.     When  all  brood  has  hatched, 
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some  time  late  in  the  fall  give  the  bees  a 
feeder  full  of  warm  syrup  at  4  or  5  P.  m., 
and  in  an  hour  give  them  another.  Then 
when  they  have  stopped  flying,  brush  them 
into  a  new  hive  with  as  many  solid  combs 
of  sealed  honey  as  they  can  cover.  By  fill- 
ing with  warm  syrup  the  bees  to  be  cured, 
we  effectually  prevent  any  chance  of  fail- 
ing to  cure  the  disease  by  the  above  method, 
though  we  seldom  bother  to  cure  any  cases 
fo.und  late  in  the  season,  as  bees  are  easy 
to  I'aise  here,  and  we  prefer  to  remove  all 
chances  of  infection  earlier  in  the  season. 

When  the  season  is  over,  one  should  be 
ready  to  melt  the  combs  taken  from  diseas- 
ed colonies.  Have  your  steam-boiler  stand- 
ing outside  the  shop;  run  steam  inside 
tlii-ough  a  half-inch  pipe,  into  both  wax- 
presses,  and  into  several  barrels  or  tanks. 
Melt  the  combs  either  by  direct  steam  or  by 
boiling,  as  preferred;  then  when  there  is  a 
lot  of  hot  melted  comb,  fill  a  press,  put  on 
the  pressure,  begin  to  melt  more  combs,  oc- 
casionally turning  down  the  jack-screw  of 
the  first'  press,  then  fill  the  second  press 
and  repeat.  About  the  only  limit  to  the 
amount  that  one  can  render  is  the  limit  of 
the  steam  sui)ply.  It  is  not  wise  to  get  too 
small  a  boiler.  With  our  powerful  presses 
we  get  the  best  results  by  pressing  the  first 
time,  just  as  the  melted  comb  comes  from 
the  boilers,  taking  care  to  dip  up  plenty  of 
water  with  the  comb,  but  having  a  little 
steam  constantly  running  into  the  press. 
After  the  wax  ceases  to  run  in  a  decided 
stream,  we  loosen  up  the  screw,  fill  the  press 
with  boiling  water,  turn  on  more  steam, 
which  shakes  up  the  slumgum,  causing  it  to 
take  up  more  water;  again  apply  the  pres- 
sure, finally  drawing  off  all  the  wax  and 
water  into  a  deep  Aikin  wax-separator, 
which  runs  the  wax  into  one  can  and  the 
water  into  another,  where  it  may  be  used 
again. 

Any  combs,  either  from  the  brood-nest  or 
super,  that  show  no  disease  may  be  extract- 
ed if  the  honey  is  not  candied.  The  extract- 
or should  be  a  small  one,  used  for  no  other 
[urpose.  Combs  of  candied  honey  (provid- 
ed the  old  brood-combs  are  not  full  of  co- 
coons) may  be  run  through  the  Powers  cap- 
inng-melter.  Such  honey  may  be  shipped 
in  winter,  to  be  used  for  manufacturing 
jurposes  if  one  has  a  market  for  such 
goods. 

If  diseased  honey  is  to  be  saved  for  feed 
(and  the  bee  business  is  not  such  a  bonanza 
that  it  is  not  necessai-y  to  save  every  such 
by-product),  we  now  have  a  new  method  of 
saving  all  of  it.  When  rendering,  we  cut 
out  any  diseased  parts  of  combs  containing 
some  honey ;  pile  these  frames  and  combs  of 


honey  in  the  capping-melter ;  cover  with 
doubled  canvas,  and  steam.  Tlie  honey, 
somewhat  thinned  by  the  steam,  runs  out  at 
a  great  rate,  is  separated  from  the  wax, 
and  then  canned.  Tliis  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  method  recently  described  by  Mr. 
Wesley  Foster,  p.  473,  Aug.  1,  1912,  but  by 
using  a  big  steam  supply  from  a  regular 
boiler  the  work  is  more  rapid.  If  we  have 
much  honey  to  save  from  diseased  combs 
another  year,  we  expect  to  build  a  large 
cupboard  of  galvanized  iron  in  which  shelves 
of  combs,  standing,  may  be  shoved,  so  as  to 
melt  a  large  quantity  at  once. 

In  the  footnote  to  Mr.  Foster's  article 
mentioned  above,  the  editor  intimated  that 
such  a  process  sterilizes  the  honey;  but  our 
tests  compel  us  to  sound  a  warning,  as  we 
find  that  a  teur  .-rature  of  only  180  degi'ees 
Fahr.  is  readied  by  the  honey  so  steam- 
melted.  Of  course,  a  saving  of  fuel  would 
result  if  the  honey  so  melted  were  at  once 
boiled  over  a  fire.  Before  feeding  such 
honey  we  dilute  it  until  it  is  about  one- 
fourth  water,  then  boil  it  over  gasoline- 
stoves  (so  as  to  control  the  temperature, 
thus  avoiding  boiling  over  and  the  danger 
of  fire).  For  this  purpose  we  use  wash- 
boilers  with  a  cover  on  each.  We  do  not 
put  on  the  cover  at  once,  as  lioney  which  is 
being  heated  has  some  queer  notions.  When 
it  first  begins  to  boil,  one  must  watch  close- 
ly, turning  down  the  blaze  as  necessary,  and 
stirring.  Then,  as  a  rule,  after  it  has  boiled 
for  perhaps  five  minutes,  the  tendency  to 
boil  over  is  past,  and  the  cover  may  be  put 
on  the  boiler.  The  cover  should  have  a  one- 
fourth-inch  hole  in  it,  at  the  top,  where  the 
steam  may  escape.  Do  not  go  away  and 
leave  the  boiling  honey,  as  some  lots  will 
again  boil  over  unless  watched  and  stin'ed, 
while  other  lots  will  boil  furiously  without 
danger.  We  boil  the  honey  for  fifteen  min- 
utes at  least;  then  a  few  daj's  later,  usually 
wlien  the  honey  is  needed  for  feed,  we  again 
boil  it  for  about  five  minutes. 

If  the  directions  which  have  -been  given 
are  followed,  using  a  cover  on  each  boiler 
(an  idea  that  we  obtained  from  Mr.  R.  D. 
Bradshaw,  of  Payette,  Ida.),  the  feed  is  so 
safe  that  I  have  felt  no  anxiety  in  using  it 
freely,  in  outside  feeders,  in  yards  of  as 
many  as  275  colonies. 

When  through  rendering,  the  floor  and 
walls,  as  well  as  the  tools  and  clothes, 
should  be  freely  sprayed  with  a  very  strong 
carbolic  solution,  so  as  to  avoid  any  chance 
of  the  bees  picking  up  any  thing  that  might 
lead  to  the  disease ;  for,  even  if  the  carbolic 
solution  should  fail  to  kill  all  germs  and 
spores,  the  strong  odor  is  so  objectionable 
as  to  prevent  bees  from  working  on  any 
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thing  sprayed  with  it.  The  disease  of  which 
I  have  written  is  the  real  so-called  Ameri- 
can foul  brood,  with  which  I  have  had  to 
contend  most  of  the  time,  in-  one  or  more 
yards,  for  more  than  a  dozen  yeare,  twice 
having  to  melt  the  combs  from  an  entire 
yard. 

Meridian,  Idaho. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS 


The  Progress  in  Apiculture  as  Seen  by  a  Veteran 
Beekeeper 


BY  M.  G.  DERVISHIAN 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  about  twenty-nine 
year  ago,  when  I  started  beekeej^ing  at  the 
town  of  Larnaca,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
I  was  a  reader  of  Gleanings  for  a  few 
years.  Then  I  received  a  copy  of  the  A  B 
C  of  Bee  Culture.  I  sincerely  confess  that, 
during  the  period  of  twenty-three  years, 
when  I  was  without  Gleanings^  I  was  a 
loser.  Two  years  ago  I  subscribed  again 
for  Gleanings.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
mentioning  that  the  improvements  in  bee 
culture  during  the  last  twenty  years  appear 
to  me  to  be  wonderfully  great.  These  im- 
provements are,  no  doubt,  attained  to  a  great 
extent  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
beekeeping  journals  in  which  the  exjoeri- 
ences  of  many  prominent  beekepers  are 
concentrated  and  discussed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  readers. 

Naturally,  in  the  past  twenty-three  years 
necessity  and  close  observation  have  taught 
me  a  few  things  which  I  now  have  the  plea- 
sure to  put  before  my  fellow  beekeepers. 
covering  the  tops  of  frames. 
Many  years  ago  I  used  to  cover  the  tops 
of  the  frames  with  oilcloth  or  with  a  thick 
cotton  cloth.  I  discarded  the  oilcloth  be- 
cause it  kept  the  inside  of  the  hive  damp. 
The  use  of  the  cotton  cloth  was  becoming 
\erj  expensive  because  the  bees  were  always 
gnawing  and  piercing  the  cloth;  and  besides 
this  they  wasted  a  great  deal  of  their  energy 
in  propolizing  it.  Each  time,  when  the 
cloth  became  worthless  on  account  of  many 
holes  in  it,  it  was  thrown  away,  together 
with  the  propolis,  as  this  could  not  be 
scraped  off  and  returned  to  the  bees.  I 
therefore  discarded  the  use  of  the  cotton 
cloth  also,  and  commenced  covering  the  top 
of  the  frames  with  a  thin  wooden  lid  in 
three  pieces.  At  first  I  used  to  nail  wooden 
bars  half  an  inch  wide  by  one-fourth  inch 
thick  around  this  lid  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  a  bee-space  between  the  tops  of  the 
frames  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid. 
Seeing  that,  in  so  doing,  the  bees  were 
building  bridges  and  wasting  wax  and  pro- 


polis I  discarded  this  kind  of  lid  and  replac- 
ed it  with  wooden  bars  about  three-eighths 
inch  thick  and  two  and  three-quarters  inch 
wide,  each  bar  to  cover  exactly  the  tops  of 
two  frames  from  end  to  end.  These  bars 
are  put  flat  on  the  lops  of  the  frames  with- 
out leaving  any  bee-space.  I  have  twelve 
frames  in  each  hive,  and  I  use  six  such 
wooden  covers  for  eveiy  hive.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  me  great  facility  of  move- 
ment, as  I  can  remove  as  many  as  I  like  of 
these  six  covers;  and  I  scrape  off  the  small 
amount  of  propolis,  which  I  return  to  the 
bees.  For  re-covering  the  tops  of  the  frames 
I  slide  the  scraped  faces  of  these  bars  (cov- 
ers) on  the  frames  longitudinally,  commenc- 
ing from  the  ends  of  the  frames.  In  this 
way  not  a  bee  remains  between  the  tops  of 
the  frames  and  the  cover;  for  when  sliding 
the  bees  (if  any)  are  pushed  away.  I  found 
this  last  method  of  covering  bees  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  the  safest.  The  use  of 
smoke  for  driving  bees  down  from  the  tops 
of  the  frames  is  obviated.  I  find  that  it  is 
desirable  to  make  use  of  smoke  as  seldom  as 
possible. 

MY  WAY  of  manufacturing  COMB  FOUNDA- 
TION. 

Within  twenty-nine  years  I  have  received 
three  comb-foundation  machines.  Accord- 
ing to  my  idea  I  have  made  a  step  forward 
in  the  manufacture  of  foundation.  I  make 
use  of  sheet  glass  (strips  of  ordinary  win- 
dow pane)  dipi)ers  instead  of  sandpapered 
wooden  dii^pers.  So  I  save  the  trouble  of 
sandpapering  the  wood,  and  I  get  better 
and  more  even  sheets.  Another  advantage 
of  the  glass  dippers  is  that  glass  cools 
quickly.  In  case,  through  a  mistake,  the 
wax  sticks  to  the  glass,  I  immediately  clean 
it  with  a  very  small  piece  of  linen  soaked  in 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  For  melt- 
ing the  wax  T  make  use  of  a  tall  enameled 
vessel.  I  put  into  this  vessel  about  three 
inches  of  water,  and  over  this  water  I  put 
the  wax  and  set  it  on  a  petroleum-stove. 
When  the  wax  has  melted  I  reduce  the  flame 
of  the  stove  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep 
the  wax  in  liquid  state,  but  below  the  boil- 
ing-point. All  the  imiDurities,  if  any,  settle 
down  into  the  water.  Then  I  wet  the  glass- 
es and  dip  them  one  by  one  into  the  liquid 
wax.  I  repeat  this  dipping  three  or  four 
times  just  to  get  the  sheets  of  wax  suffi- 
ciently thick  for  passing  them  through  the 
rollers  of  the  machine.  Before  putting  the 
wax  sheets  through  the  rollers  I  dip  them 
in  water,  warmed  to  about  90  F.,  until  the 
sheets  become  sufficiently  soft.  I  find  it  is 
essential  that  the  rollers  should  be  cool  and 
the  wax  just  warm — i.  e.,  soft  enough  to  get 
the  desired  even  and  thin  comb  foundation. 
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Of  eoui'se  I  starch  the  rollers  before  using. 
By  using  these  glass  dijipers,  and  following 
the  printed  instructions  sent  to  me  with  my 
comb-foundation  machines,  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  manufacturing  the  thinnest  pos- 
sible and  finest  comb  foundation. 
Xicosia,  Island  of  Cyi^rus,  Dec.  19. 

To  be  continued. 

[We  are  glad  that  our  correspondent,  aft- 
er having  served  for  many  years  as  a  gov- 
ernment official,  has  now  the  leisure  to  re- 
turn to  bees  and  beekeeping.  He  is  now 
training  his  six  sons  in  apiculture,  and  also 
in  sericulture  (the  growing  of  silkworms). 
The  3'oung  men  are  now  contemplating 
starting  a  series  of  out-apiaries,  and  they 
are  expecting  to  equip  them  with  American 
hives  and  fixtures.  They  already  occupy  an 
important  position  in  the  beekeeping  inter- 
ests of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  are  the 
onljr  rearers  and  exporters  of  Cyprian 
queens  there. — Ed.] 


THE  QUESTION  OF  ALFALFA  HONEY  IN  THE 
EAST 


BY    WESLEY   FOSTER 


Mr.  Crane  has  drawn  the  inference  that 
it  would  be  better  if  all  Western  honey 
were  marketed  in  the  extracted  form,  and 
that  alfalfa  honey  gi-anulates  more  quickly 
than  Eastern  honey — April  15,  p.  224.  As 
to  the  first  proposition,  I  will  say  that  the 
time  is  a  long  way  off  when  all  Western 
honey  will  be  extracted.  The  past  season, 
extracted-honey  production  was  overdone 
in  the  West,  and  comb-honey  production 
fell  short  of  the  demand.  There  is  one  fact 
regarding  Western  honey  that  all  readers 
should  thoroughly  understand.  Pure  alfal- 
fa comb  honey  will  scarcely  gi'anulate  at 
all.  The  case  of  comb  honey  that  was 
awarded  first  place  at  the  exhibit  of  the 
National  convention  in  Denver  a  few  years 
ago  was  two  years  old,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  granulation.  1  think  that  Dr.  Mil- 
ler was  one  of  the  judges.  There  are  many 
carloads  of  pure  alfalfa  honey  jiroduced 
in  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico; 
ai:d  if  in  the  comb  this  honey  will  show 
hardly  any  signs  of  gi'anulation  within  a 
year.  But  we  also  produce  a  large  amount 
of  honey  from  sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  cle- 
ome.  and  wild  flowers  mixed.  This  honey 
will  granulate  sooner,  so  should  be  on  the 
market  early,  and  should  be  consumed  be- 
fore the  holidays.  I  will  make  this  j  oint 
of  early  marketing  of  this  comb  honey  as 
strong  as  ]  ossible. 


Alfalfa  extracted  honey  will  granulate 
readily  into  a  hard  white  "cheese,"  and  it 
would  doubtless  pay  to  develop  a  market 
for  this  article;  but  the  educational  cam- 
paign necessai-y  will  cost  money. 

Western  honey  has  developed  a  market 
for  itself.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opin- 
ion of  the  largest  buyers  of  Western  honey 
as  to  why  it  has  stolen  a  place  in  Eastern 
markets,  commanding  25  cents  a  pound.  If 
Western  honey  can  capture  such  a  market 
it  must  have  pretty  good  quality  back  of 
it.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Western  honey 
can  be  secured  b}'  the  carload,  and  the 
dealer  is  able  to  supply  a  more  uniform 
gi-ade  and  style  of  package  throughout  the 
year  may  have  some  effect  in  giving  it  the 
preference. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  noticed  in  the 
Chicago  market,  and  that  is  that  Western 
honey  is  produced  in  the  standard  section 
almost  altogether,  and  marketed  in  single 
and  double  tier  cases,  while  I  saw  Eastern 
and  Middle  Western  honey  in  four  or  five 
different  sizes  of  sections,  and  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  shipping-cases,  with  no 
standard  grading  rules.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  markets  can  be  injured  by  having 
honey  supplied  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
that  is  what  the  West  has  partly  helped  to 
do.  We  are  not  perfect  here  in  the  West. 
We  have  the  problem  of  poor  grading,  and 
some  of  it  dishonest  in  its  methods,  but 
the  West  is  not  alone  in  this  latter  par- 
ticular. 

As  long  as  we  are  selling  our  honey  un- 
der the  competitive  system  there  will  be 
more  or  less  clashing;  but  there  is  room 
for  all  who  can  produce  the  article  that 
the  market  demands.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  so  difficult  to  secure  national 
grading  rules.  We  shall  then  have  honey- 
grading  schools  conducted  at  all  of  the 
conventions  and  bee  meetings,  and  the  unity 
of  the  methods  and  interpretation  of  the 
rules  will  correspond  all  over  the  country. 
Boulder,  Colo. 


Oregon  Fruit-men  Planning  to  Keep  Bees  for  Pol- 
lenation  of  Fruit-trees 

There  is  a  good  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
here.  If  favorahle  weather  conditions  continue  the 
colonies   will  he   strong;   for   next    spring. 

Most  of  our  orchard  men  are  going  to  install  a 
few  colonies  of  hees  in  their  orchards  in  order  to 
pollenize  the  fruit.  They  are  just  beginning  to  find  out 
that  they  can  not  raise  fruit  without  the  honeybee. 
I  wish  all  the  rest  of  the  farmers  would  do  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Then  we  could  call 
this  the  land  of  honey  and  plenty  of  money. 

The   Dalles,   Oregon.  JOHN   Pashek. 
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Tendency  to  Revert  Back  to  Black  in  Color;   the 
Origin  of  Foul  Brood 

1.  Is  not  the  honeybee  of  America  a  dark  bee! 
«nd  have  not  all  other  yellow  imported  queens  a 
tendency  to  produce  bees  that  become  dark  after 
several  generations,  irrespective  of  meeting  with  dark 
drones?  I  mean,  is  it  not  a  continental  tendency,  as 
the  black  man  is  to  Africa  and  the  yellow  to  Asia? 

2.  Is  not  foul  brood  caused  by  condition  as  well 
as  by  contagion,  the  same  as  diphtheria  in  the  hu- 
man ?  A  queen  run  to  her  utmost  limit  in  egg-laying 
naturally  becomes  low  in  vitality.  Her  brood  fails  to 
develop — dies,  and  becomes  foul.  The  same  holda 
good  in  poultry  run  at  high  pressure,  and  handled 
under   artificial  conditions. 

Slate  River,  Ont.,  Can.,  Jan.  8.  J.  M.  MuNEO. 
[1.  The  native  bees  found  in  this  country  in  the 
early  days  were  black — very  similar  to  and  perhaps 
identical  with  the  German  black  bees,  but  probably 
somewhat  different  from  the  black  bees  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  present  time  Italians  predominate 
largely  in  many  localities,  especially  where  bees  are 
kept  in  modern  hives.  But  there  are  certain  local- 
ities where  black  bees  are  the  only  race  to  be  found. 
The  extra-yellow  Italians  that  have  been  bred  for 
color  have  a  tendency  to  revert  back  to  the  original 
type.  In  southern  Italy  the  bees  are  yellower  than 
those  in  the  northern  part  of  that  country.  If  the 
original  type  was  leather-colored,  then  the  yellow 
strain  will  show  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  leather 
color- — that  is,  of  course,  supposing  no  effort  is  made 
to  breed  from  yellow  drones  and  light-colored  queens. 
But  in  many  localities  Italians  will  cross  with  the 
native  black  bees.  In  such  cases  we  have  a  hybrid 
of  two  races.  If  the  predominant  bee  in  any  locality 
is  a  native  black  bee,  then  any  other  race  on  the 
yellow  order  introduced  would,  in  a  short  time,  be- 
come so  much  crossed  with  the  black  strain  that  we 
would  have  nothing  but  black  bees.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  habitat  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
color  of  bees;  but  the  blacks  are  more  persistent — 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  greater  power  to  force  their 
way  into  new  territory  than  the  Italians  have. 

2.  Strictly  speaking,  foul  brood  or  any  germinal 
disease  is  not  caused  by  condition ;  but  a  condition 
may  be  such  that  a  disease  finds  a  more  ready  lodg- 
ment if  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  alrtady  present. 
Speaking  more  specifically,  no  amount  of  rotten  brood 
caused  by  chilling  or  overheating  will  develop  into 
foul  brood.  But  rotten  matter,  or  bees  in  a  weakened 
condition,  if  they  do  not  properly  take  care  of  the 
brood,  might  help  the  propagation  of  disease  already 
present  in  tlie  form  of  spores  when  a  healthy  colony 
or  well-fed  brood  would  throw  it  off.  In  the  human 
family  a  healthy  individual  will  resist  disease  much 
better  than  one  who  is  all  "run  down,"  and  the  same 
general  rule  applies  to  bees.  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  corn  will  not  grow  where  no  corn  has  been 
planted;  neither  can  disease  develop,  no  matter  how 
favorable  the  surrounding  conditions,  when  no  dis- 
ease germs  are  present.  This  fact  has  been  conclu- 
sively proven. — Ed.] 


Can  Increase  and  a  Honey  Crop  Both  be  Secured 
at  the  Same  Time  ? 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  have  learned  many  things  from  it 
that  have  been  of  value  to  me  in  beekeeping.  I  have 
nearly  all  of  the  books  you  publish  on  beekeeping, 
but  can  not  find  exactly  what  I  want  on  increase. 
My  conditions  are  as  follows:  I  have  one  hundred 
colonies  in  two  yards.  Practically  my  whole  surplus 
honey  is  from  clover  and  basswood.  I  run  my  bees 
on  the  Alexander  plan  for  honey,  and  have  no 
swarming  to   speak  of.     Our   honey,   coming   as   early 


as  it  does,  I  do  not  care  to  increase  by  the  Alexander 
plan.  I  wish  to  double  my  number  without  decreas- 
ing my  honey  crop.  I  have  plenty  of  hives  and 
foundation.  Would  I  succeed  if,  instead  of  placing 
the  brood  above  the  excluder,  I  would  take  one  frame 
of  brood  with  the  queen,  one  frame  of  honey,  and 
one  empty  comb,  and  start  a  nucleus  from  each 
strong  colony,  giving  each  old  stand  a  young  queen 
in  two  or  three  days  ? 

Spring  Green,   Wis.,   Jan.   7.  G.   H.   Peck. 

[It  is  practically  impossible  to  double  your  num- 
ber of  colonies  without  decreasing  your  honey  crop  : 
that  is  to  say,  you  can  not  double  the  colonies  and 
produce  a  honey  crop  both  at  the  same  time.  You 
can  make  increase,  but  at  the  expense  of  your  crop. 
You  can,  however,  do  this:  Run  your  colonies  in  the 
regular  way ;  get  them  as  strong  as  possible,  produce 
the  crop,  and  then,  after  the  crop  has  been  secured, 
divide  and  build  up  the  nuclei  by  feeding.  The  plan 
you  propose  would  be  perfectly  feasible.  Of  course, 
you  need  to  bear  in  mind  that,  after  the  honey-fiow, 
and  the  crop  has  been  secured,  the  robbers  are  in- 
clined to  cause  more  or  less  trouble;  and  in  the  feed- 
ing you  will  need  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary 
precaution  to  prevent  robbing. — Ed.] 


Warm   Weather  Causing  Much   Brood-rearing  in 
the  South 

In  the  fall  I  fed  my  bees  about  15  pounds  of 
sugar  syrup,  made  a  little  less  than  three  parts  of 
sugar  and  one  of  water.  They  had  the  hives  practically 
full  of  good  sealed  stores  the  last  of  November;  but 
every  warm  spell  I  could  notice  that  they  were  raising 
young  bees,  ^rom  the  fact  that  they  would  bring  out 
some  dead  ones  after  we  had  had  a  cold  snap,  and 
this  I  suppose  to  be  chilled  brood. 

I  wrapped  my  hives  well  with  old  newspapers,  and 
then  covered  them  on  the  outside  with  three-ply  roof- 
ing paper.  On  the  6th  of  January  I  noticed  the  bees 
bringing  in  some  pollen;  and  every  warm  day  that 
we  have  I  notice  that  this  pollen  increases  consid- 
erably— that  is,  the  bees  seem  to  bring  it  in  more 
freely.  On  Sunday,  Jan.  19,  I  noticed  that  they  were 
coming  in  with  quantities  of  pollen,  and  working  as 
in  summer  time.  I  could  not  imagine  where  this 
came  from,  so  I  hitched  up  my  horse  and  drove  to 
the  country,  and  found  that  it  was  coming  from  the 
alder,    of   which   we   have   an   abundance. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  will  not  this  pollen 
coming  in  start  them  to  raising  brood  very  freely 
during  this  warm  weather  ?  and  when  they  consume 
what  stores  they  have  in  rearing  the  brood,  if  we 
have  cold  weather  in  February  (which  we  generally 
do)  are  they  not  liable  to  starve?  I  can  feed  the 
bees  during  warm  days;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  feed  them  with  thin  or  thick  syrup  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Our  weather  here  is  very  warm.  Some 
days  the  thermometer  stands  at  75,  and  we  have  had 
but  very  little  freezing  weather.  Our  hives  are  run- 
ning over  with  bees,  and  we  do  not  want  to  lose 
them. 

Kinston,  N.  C,  Jan.  21.  J.  W.  Black. 

[  During  a  warm  open  winter  such  as  we  have 
been  having,  bees  in  the  South  will  rear  a  consider- 
able amount  of  brood  provided  they  can  secure  nat- 
ural pollen,  and  they  will  do  a  good  deal  of  brood- 
rearing,  oftentimes,  without  natural  pollen  coming 
in,  if  there  is  pollen  in  the  hives,  which  is  generally 
the  case.  As  you  surmise,  there  is  danger  in  such 
cases  that  the  bees  will  use  up  their  stores  to  such 
a  point  that  starvation  will  follow.  If  you  fed  your 
bees  15  pounds  of  thick  sugar  syrup,  as  explained, 
so  that  the  hives  were  practically  full  the  last  of  No- 
vember, we  feel  quite  certain  that  there  will  be 
enough  to  carry  them  through  until  spring. 
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We  advise  the  examination  of  a  few  colonies  ;  then, 
after  making  the  examination,  "  heft  "  the  hives  so 
as  to  make  a  note  of  its  weight.  By  thus  "  hefting  ' 
the  other  colonies  of  the  yard  you  will  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  their  relative  amount  of  stores.  If 
there  is  danger  of  your  having  cold  weather  in  Feb- 
ruary we  would  advise,  in  case  it  is  necessary  to 
feed,  a  thick  syrup  about  the  same  as  you  fed  them 
last  fall.  If  it  should  be  too  cold  to  feed,  give  them 
candy,  made  as  directed  in  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of 
Bee  Culture;  but  in  the  kind  of  weather  you  have 
been  having,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  feeding  a 
sugar  syrup. — Ed.] 


The  Warm  Winter  Weather  Causing  Bees  to  Fly 
and  Rear  Brood 

Is  it  dangerous  to  permit  the  bees  to  fly  at  thig 
time  of  the  year  ?  I  presume  not,  from  what  I  have 
gathered  by  reading;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  the  hive,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  had  spring  weather  since  Christmas.  The  three 
first  weeks  of  January  have  been  like  April  here  in 
Washington.  Yesterday,  the  19th,  I  noticed  a  num- 
ber of  my  bees  having  pollen  on  their  legs.  Where 
they  secured  it  is  a  mystery  to  me ;  but  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  were  gathering,  to  a  small  degree.  I 
believe  this  is  a  remarkable  record  for  January. 
Last  year  we  had  "  bitter  "  weather  at  this  time  of 
the  year;  in  fact,  all  of  January  and  part  of  Febru- 
ary was  such  weather  as  to  cause  the  thermometer 
to  register  around  zero,  or  from  10  to  15  degrees 
above,  for  nearly  two  weeks  or  more. 

Is  there  any  thing  you  can  suggest  as  to  ascer- 
taining whether  the  stores  are  sufficient  to  carry  the 
bees  through  to  spring?  The  hives  are  all  closed  up, 
packed,  and  the  packing  covered  with  oilcloth,  and 
hence  I  can  not  open  them ;  but  I  thought  you  might 
have  a  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  to  ascertain 
whether  the  stores  are  sufficient,  or  how  to  save 
any  weak  colonies  should  their  stores  be  low.  Perhaps 
you  can  advise  as  to  whether  there  is  a  method  of 
feeding  bees  at  this  time  of  the  year;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  bees  are  coming  in  and  going  out  as  if  they 
were  in  a  healthy  condition,  I  presume  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  let  matters  rest  as  they  are  with  my 
colonies   until   spring. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  20.  E.  E.  Vrooman. 
[You  can  not  prevent  bees  from  flying  when  the 
weather  is  suitable;  in  fact,  it  is  better  that  they 
should.  We  refer  you  to  the  reply  to  J.  W.  Black, 
above,  for  Mr.  Black  is  located  in  about  the  same 
kind  of  climate. — Ed.] 


Unlawful  to  Ship  Diseased  Bees  from  One  Locality 
to  Another 

Please  inform  me  regarding  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing bees  inspected  prior  to  moving  them  from  one 
State  to  another.  I  wish  to  move  mine  next  spring 
before  the  honey-flow  will  warrant  inspection  with- 
out robbing.  Do  you  mean  to  say  in  the  A  B  C  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  that  no  Isees  can  be  shipped 
with  safety  while  there  is  the  least  bit  of  foul  brood 
present?  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  few  colonies 
were  cleaned  up,   they  would  be  permitted. 

Idaho.  SUBSCEIBEE. 

[Under  your  foul-brood  law  you  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  ship  bees  from  one  locality  to  another  in 
your  State  until  they  had  been  inspected  by  the  State 
foul-brood  inspector  or  his  duly  authorized  agent. 
They  could  easily  be  inspected  before  the  honey-flow; 
but  perhaps  you  mean  you  desire  to  have  them  mov- 
ed before  warm  weather  sets  in,  so  that  the  brood 
of  the  colonies  could  be  examined  to  see  whether  it 
contained  any  diseased  matter.  There  probably  wouM 
be  no  brood  at  that  time. 

It  is  not  safe  nor  wise  to  try  to  ship  colonies  of 
bees    that    contain    infection,    be   it   ever   so    small    an 


amount.     If   a   single   cell   shows   diseased   matter   we 
would  not  ship  the  colony,  because  a  single  cell  may 

develop  into  a  rotten  condition  throughout  the  entire 

colony. — Ed.]  ^B 

A  Good  Record  in  Favor  of  the  Danzenbaker  Sec- 
tion as  a  Globe  Trotter 

Early  in  September  I  was  commissioned  by  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  to  prepnie  an 
exhibit  of  honey,  etc.,  for  the  agricultural  fairs  of 
Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  and  New  West.ninster 
on  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  and  for  the 
dry-farming   congress,    Lethbridge,    Alberta. 

The  comb  honey  was  in  4  x  5  x  1  >/^  Danzenbaker 
sections;  and  I  think,  taking  into  consideration  the 
miles  traveled  (about  1800),  and  that  the  comb* 
were  handled  from  wharf  to  railroad  depots,  from 
depots  to  wagons  something  like  thirty  times,  and 
yet  arrived  back  to  Victoria  without  a  section,  comb, 
or  single  cell  being  damaged,   is  a  wonderful  record. 

The  sections  were  packed  16  in  a  glass-fronted 
crate,  3  M:  inches  wide,  about  Vs  inch  play  at  sides 
and  ends,  one  layer  of  sheet  cotton  batting  on  bot- 
tom and  top  of  sections,  and  lid  nailed  on.  The 
crate.s  were  packed  four  in  a  used  candy-box,  two 
deep  and  two  wide,  glass  fronts  toward  each  other, 
with  sheet  of  corrugated  paper  between.  On  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  were  two  inches  of  excelsior.  Be- 
tween the  two  tiers  of  crates  was  one  inch  of  excel- 
s'or,  and  two  inches  of  the  same  packing  on  top  of 
all.  Between  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  crates  and 
the  sides  of  the  box  were  three  inches  of  excelsior, 
all  packed  as  solid  as  hands  could  pack  it.  There 
was  much  doubt  as  to  results  when  the  final  trip 
home  of  800  miles  by  freight,  which  took  21  days  on 
account  of  an  accident  on  rail,  was  started;  but 
every  thing  arrived  in  good  condition — no  shake  in 
the  big  box,  not  a  glass  or  comb  broken,  nor  a  cell 
of  honey  leaking.  The  sections  were  all  selected  for 
exhibition  purposes.  The  combs  were  well  filled,  and 
attached  right  to  the  edge  of  the  sections.  The;e 
were  displayed  in  glass-covered  trays  holding  24 
sections,  presenting  one  solid  slab  of  snow-white  hon- 
ey 24  X  30  inches,  and  were  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  them. 

JJow  for  the  secret  of  success.  The  combs  were 
one  solid  mass,  with  no  empty  spaces  as  with  bee- 
way  sections,  no  shake  in  crate,  excelsior  packed 
firm ;  just  sufficient  spring  to  receive  concussion  of 
rough  handling,  but  resiliency  to  resume  its  former 
position  before  the  shock. 

TABLE    OF    DISTANCES    COVERED. 

Comb  honey  moved  from  ranch  to  railroad 

station  at   Shanrugan   Lake  by  row  boat  1  mile 

Shanrugan  Lake  to  Victoria  by  rail 28 

Depot  to  house  by  team 1      " 

House  to  Victoria  exhibition  by  team.  ...  3      " 
Victoria  exhibition  to  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way wharf  by   team 3      " 

Boat  to  Vancouver 7.5 

Vancouver  wharf  to   depot  by  team 1%      " 

Vancouver  to  New  Westminster  by  rail.  .  .  12 

From  depot  to  fairgrounds  by  team IVi      " 

From    New    Westminster    to    Lethbridge   by 

rail    790      " 

From   depot   to   fairground  by   team 1      " 

From  fairgrounds  to  depot  by  team 1 

From  Lethbridge  to  Vancouver  by  rail.  .  .  .  800      " 

Vancouver  to  Victoria  by  boat 75      " 

Wharf  to  house,  by  express 1 

Total    1794  miles 

About   30   handlings   took  place. 

About  100  jars  of  extracted  honey  were  packed  in 
excelsior ;    not  one  broke. 

It  is  very  different  with  straw,  so  frequently  used 
in  comb-honey  packing.  Straw,  when  once  flattened, 
remains  so  to  a  certain  extent,   and  leaves  too  much 
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space  for  the  comb  honey  to  shake  about.  In  moving 
bees  from  place  to  place  in  wagons,  I  always  use 
hay,  as  it  is  much  more  resilient  than  straw. 

E.  F.  Robinson. 
Victoria,   British  Columbia,   Canada,   Nov.  27. 


Would  Albuminized  Sugar  as  Feed  and  Substitute 
for  Pollen  be  Practical  ? 

In  reading  the  article,  "  The  Physiological  Effect 
of  Feeding  Sugar,"  p.  817,  Dec.  15,  the  thought 
came  to  me,  "Why  not  feed  albumen?"  If  pollen, 
which  is  so  rich  in  albumen,  is  so  essential  to  brood- 
rearing,  why  not  feed  albumen  in  a  concentrated 
form?  A  substitute  for  pollen  would  be  hard  to  find; 
but  the  white  of  an  egg  is  rich  in  albumen.  To  the 
beaten  whites  of  eggs  add  pulverized  sugar  until  it 
forms  a  soft  mass  about  the  consistency  of  dough, 
and  feed  as  you  would  hard  candy  or  fondant,  or 
add  the  h  eaten  egg  to  sugar  syrup  previously  cooled 
80  as  not  to  cook  the  egg,  and  feed  in  any  of  the 
various  feeders.  Feed  this  albuminized  sugar  or 
syrup  in  early  spring  to  prevent  spring  dwindling, 
and  to  encourage  brood-rearing. 

Now  I  am  only  a  novice  at  beekeeping,  chickens 
being  my  hobby.  The  laying  hen  must  be  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  protein  and  other  foods  essen- 
tial to  egg  production.  According  to  Dr.  U.  Kramer, 
pollen  (albumen)  is  essential  to  brood-rearing,  and 
the  bees'  welfare  in  general. 

I  have  never  tried  this  albuminized  sugar  or  syrup 
feed.  It  is  only  a  thought  which  came  to  me  while 
reading  Dr.  Kramer's  article.  Do  you  know  of  its 
being  tried?     Do  you  think  it  practical? 

Kansas  City,    Mo.  MRS.   H.   Millard. 

[Bees  can  usually  obtain  natural  pollen  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  safe  for  extensive  brood-rearing ; 
but  under  conditions  where  the  natural  pollen  is  too 
scarce  we  think  the  feeding  of  some  such  substitute 
as  rye  meal  out  of  doors  would  be  much  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  than  the  expensive  white  of 
•ggs,  even  if  the  latter  would  supply  all  the  elements 
needed — a   supposition   which  we   doubt. — Ed.] 


How  Much   has  Location  to  do  with  Success  in 
Working  Bees  for  Honey  ? 

Two  years  ago  I  sold  some  of  my  land  in  South 
Carolina,  and  in  casting  about  for  an  investment  I 
decided  to  move  to  Georgia,  within  eight  miles  of 
Augusta,  where  I  could  engage  in  the  trucking  busi- 
ness and  also  work  my  bees  for  honey.  I  practically 
had  to  give  up  queen-breeding  on  account  of  not 
having  help  at  that  time.  I  found  the  best  roads 
around  and  near  Augusta  that  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
land  for  six  miles  out  is  a  black  loam ;  but  after 
passing  these  six  miles  we  come  to  high  dry  sandy 
soil,  with  a  scrawny  growth  of  oak  and  long-leaf 
pine,  identical  with  many  lands  in  Florida.  We 
finally  decided  to  locate  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  long, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  dry   and  pure. 

When  I  moved  I  brought  20  or  25  colonies  of  my 
best  strain  of  Italian  bees,  and  some  of  these  were 
taken  off  the  wagon  and  placed  directly  on  the 
ground  without  even  a  bottom-board.  The  bees  have 
not  been  harmed  by  ants  or  other  insects.  I  have 
never  seen  ants  disturb  a  colony,  notwithstanding 
many  are  in  this  soil.  I  thought  from  aU  appear- 
ances the  territory  around  would  be  good  for  bees ; 
but  I  have  been  here  now  two  seasons — one  a  very 
dry  year,  and  the  other  wet  and  i^pasonal.le  through- 
out the  year,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  time  too 
wet.  Although  there  were  many  ideal  days,  both  in 
spring  and  summer,  I  have  secured  but  little  honey, 
even  extracted,  for  I  do  not  work  for  comb  honey. 
The  cotton  failed  to  produce  honey  here  this  season, 
and  also  the  asters  and  goldenrod ;  and  yet  there 
were    times    when    I    thought    conditions    were    ideal. 


I  can  not  account  for  this,  except  by  climatic  in- 
fluences. There  are  swamps  and  the  Savannah  River 
within  five  or  six  miles.  I  w-rite  to  give  my  fellow 
readers  this  experience,  and  to  show  that  there  must 
be  about  as  much  in  location  as  any  thing  else;  and 
it  may  be  that  some  can  account  for  the  conditions 
here   by   some   other    theory. 

I  note  that  the  shipping  of  bees  by  the  pound  from 
the  South  is  recommended  in  order  to  build  up  weak 
colonies  north.  This  is  practical  and  profitable.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  I  commenced  shipping  bees  and 
mailing  queens,  we  shipped  a  good  many  bees  by  the 
pound;  but  for  some  reason  it  was  discontinued, 
and  the  nucleus  system  took  its  place.  Last  year  I 
shipped  a  few  cages  of  bees  to  Canada  with  perfect 
success,  and  would  have  shipped  a  good  many  to  the 
party  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  sold  out  their  bees 
and  ordered  shipments  discontinued.  The  cages  man- 
ufactured are  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  While  I 
did  not  get  much  honey  this  year,  my  bees  are  in 
fine  condition  for  the  coming  spring. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  31.  J.  D.  Fooshk. 

[Mr.  J.  D.  Fooshe  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
queen-breeders  in  the  country.  Our  older  readers 
will  recognize  him  as  the  man  who  was  able  to  raise 
such  fine  stock  in  the  days  gone  by.  In  the  last  few 
J  ears  he  has  somewhat  dropped  out  of  sight,  and 
the  letter  above  explains  why.  If  there  is  any  man 
who  can  make  a  success  of  shipping  bees  in  pound 
lots.  Mr.  Fooshe  would  be  the  man  to  do  it. — Ed.] 


"  Bulk  Comb  Honey  "  or  "  Chunk  Honey  "?  which 
is  the  More  Distinctive  Expression? 

I  note  that  your  Texas  correspondent  is  very  anx- 
ious that  the  term  "  chunk  honey  "  be  dropped,  and 
"bulk  comb  honey"  be  substituted.  "Bulk  comb 
honey  "  is  descriptive,  but  not  more  so  than  the  less 
cumbersome  term  "  chunk  honey,"  and  is  misleading 
when  applied  to  a  mass  of  chunk  honey  with  a  quan- 
tity of  extracted  honey  to  fill  up  the  spaces.  His 
plea  that  the  product  originated  in  Texas  would  in- 
dicate a  greater  antiquity  for  the  honey  industry  in 
that  State  than  most  of  us  were  aware  of. 

Before  we  heard  much  about  Texas  as  bee  terri- 
tory I  produced  and  sold  considerable  quantities  of 
chunk  honey  in  Iowa;  and  about  1856,  when  I  was 
not  more  than  four  years  of  age,  I  ate  chunk  honey 
in  Illinois,  and  I  distinctly  remember  the  flavor  of 
sulphur,  which  proclaimed  the  process  by  which  it 
was  commonly  obtained  in  those  days,  viz.,  by  smok- 
ing the  bees  to  death,  "taking  up  a  hive"  and  cut- 
ting out  the  chunks. 

But  the  product  is  evidently  older  yet,  for  it  must 
have  been  chunk  honey  which  Samson  took  from  the 
carcass  of  the  lion,  and  that,  if  I  remember  correct- 
ly, was  several  years  before  Texas  was  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  Burdett  Hassett. 

Alamogordo,    New  Mexico,   Nov.   21. 

[There  is  considerable  truth  in  what  our  corres- 
pondent says,  and  ordinarily  we  prefer  the  shorter 
term;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  we  think, 
that  there  should  be  a  distinction  made  between  the 
modern  "  comb  honey  in  bulk  "  and  the  old-fashion- 
ed "  chunk  honey  "  obtained  by  sulphuring  the  bees. 
We  ourselves  are  inclined  to  agree  w-ith  Mr.  Scholl, 
therefore,  as  we  feel  that  bulk  comb  honey  is  really 
the  more   distinctive   and   dignified  term. — Ed.] 


Why  Not  Send  Pound  Packages  of  Bees  by  Parcel 
Post? 

Referring  to  the  editorial.  Dec.  15.  p.  787,  regarding 
pound  packages  of  bees  from  the  South  to  the  North, 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  the  greatest  plan  ever  pro- 
mulgated. One  of  the  best  things  about  this  business 
is  that  the  packuacs  of  bees  are  young  ones,  and, 
consequently,  will  live  longer  than  the  wintered  bees, 
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and  they  will  be  worth  as  much  to  the  northern  man 
as  twice  the  number  of  wintered  bees.  Yes,  it  is  a 
success.  I  have  sent  hundi'eds.  I  am  able  to  guar- 
antee safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  on  packages  when 
a  queen  is  with  them.  They  do  not  always  go  through 
as  safely  when  they  have  no  queen.  I  have  550 
queen-mating  boxes,  and  500  full  colonies  to  produce 
bees  and  honey,  and  an  excellent  southern  location. 
I  can  send  out  500  or  more  packages  of  bees  a 
month  after  April  15.  Why  can't  they  be  sent  by 
parcel  post  ? 

Fitzpatrick,    Ala.,    Jan.    3.  W.    D.   AchORD. 

[  We  have  looked  up  the  parcel-post  ruling,  and  it 
seems  to  us  very  clear  that  bees  can  not  be  sent  in 
regular  pound  and  half-pound  packages.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  ruling  may  be  made  for  us  later. 
However,  ruling  or  no  ruling,  we  believe  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  average  beekeeper  to  undertake 
to  ship  bees  by  parcel  post.  This  new  old  method 
needs  to  be  tested  a  little  more  before  it  can  be  con- 
sidered safe  to  undertake  it.  About  thirty-five  years 
ago  an  ignoramus  undertook  to  send  about  Vz  lb. 
of  bees  in  a  paper  lex  by  mail.  They  got  loose,  of 
course,  in  the  mail-car,  and  stung  the  employees. 
The  result  was  a  ruling  tliat  1  arred  even  queen-bees 
with  their  attendants  from  the  mails.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  a  year  or  two,  coupled  with  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  now  of 
California,  and  others  before  the  ruling  was  rescind- 
ed. See  Gleanings,  page  106,  for  March,  1880.  It 
would  be  folly  to  repeat  this  experience,  and  for  that 
reason  we  urge  the  importance  of  waiting  until  we 
have  a  combless  cage  perfected.  Then  we  can  go  to 
the  Postoffice  Department  and  show  what  we  can  do, 
and  probably  secure  a  ruling  in  our  favor. — Ed.] 


Double  Wire  Cloth  for  Better  Ventilation  in  Comb- 
less  Bee-package 

I  have  made  only  one  trial  shipment  of  a  package 
of  bees  without  comb,  sending  a  pound  of  bees  con- 
fined to  the  package  46  hours  with  only  three  dead 
bees  at  the  end  of  that  time.  I  made  the  package 
4x6x8,  of  %-inch  square  stuff  with  one  fence-like 
piece  through  the  center  for  the  bees  to  cluster  on. 
After  making  the  frames  of  the  ■%  stuff,  4x8,  I 
covered  both  sides  with  wire  cloth.  This  gives  a  space 
between  the  wire  cloth  of  %  inch  for  air,  if  there 
should  be  other  packages  piled  on  or  over  the  bees. 
I  then  nailed  on  the  bottom  and  two  strips  %  x  % 
to  form  the  ends,  which  I  also  covered  on  both  sides 
with  wire  cloth.  The  candy  cage  is  fastened  on  the 
floor.  Then  I  cut  a  piece  of  heavy  felt  about  6x6 
inches.  I  waxed  the  floor  well  where  I  placed  the 
felt.  This  felt  I  soaked  in  water,  then  tacked  it  to 
the  waxed  part  of  the  floor. 

For  the  cover  I  bored  four  two-inch  holes,  and 
covered  them  with  wire  cloth  except  one  through 
which  I  shook  the  bees.  I  covered  this  with  wire 
cloth.  On  this  cover  I  fastened  a  convenient  handle 
for  the  railroad  men  to  use  in  lifting  the  package.  I 
also  put  a  strip  of  paper  on  the  cover,  with  the  fol- 
lowing directions:  "  Live  bees.  Do  not  cover  tightly. 
No  danger  if  handled  reasonably." 

Hartville,   O.,  Nov.   5.  J.  A.  Kreiohbaum. 

[Double  wire  cloth,  the  same  as  is  used  in  ordi- 
nary queen-cages,  is  hardly  sufficient  protection. 
Single  wire  cloth,  with  a  wooden  grating,  is  better, 
in  our  judgment.  Packages  that  go  by  express  or 
parcel  post  should  be  so  protected  that  the  sharp 
corners  of  the  box  or  other  articles  will  not  punch 
through  and  ruin  the  contents.  In  the  case  of  a 
package  containing  bees,  even  a  small  hole  would 
cause  no  end  of  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
of  bees.  The  wooden  gratings  that  we  recommend 
are  narrow  slats  about  %xi4  inch  thick.  In  the 
case  of  larger  packages,  the  strips  should  be  %  or 
•Yen   heavier. — Ed] 


How  Does  the  Queen  Face  when  Laying  ? 

I  have  been  waiting  patiently  to  see  whether  some 
one  of  the  lynx-eyed  American  bee-students  would 
not  point  out  a  peculiarity  in  the  piece  of  comb 
illustrated  on  page  657,  Oct.  15.  The  cells  are  built 
with  two  sides  horizontal.  Very  unorthodox  of  the 
bees!  You  are  scientifically  cautious,  Mr.  Editor, 
when  you  remark  on  page  647  that  "  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  queen  while  she  is  laying  an  egg  usuaMu 
has  her  head  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  comb;" 
but  I  can  not  agree  with  you,  after  all.  I  have  had 
two  or  more  observatories  in  constant  use  for  the 
last  three  or  four  summers,  and  we  have  often 
watched  the  laying  of  the  queens.  Whatever  attitude 
she  may  be  in  when  she  inserts  her  abdomen  into 
the  cell,  she  almost  invariably  twists  round  before 
the  actual  process  of  laying  is  performed,  in  such  a 
way  that  her  head  is  toward  the  lower  part  of  the 
comb.  As  a  rule,  too,  she  is  not  looking  right  down- 
ward, but  has  her  head  turned  slightly  toward  the 
end  of  the  frame  to  her  right. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  keen 
appreciation  of  Gleanings,  and  the  way  it  is  con- 
ducted. I  begin  almost  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  editors  and  some  of  the  contributors,  and  I 
just  love  the  kindly  way  in  which  they  sit  upon  each 
other  when  one  has  been  caught  napping.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  have  a  due  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Sladen.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  he  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  go  to  America.    There,   now! 

John  Anderson.  M.  A.,  B.  Sc. 

Stornoway,  Scotland. 

[  We  have  examined  many  pieces  of  naturally  built 
comb,  and  have  found  that,  while  the  two  parallel 
sides  are  usually  vertical,  still  there  are  a  number 
of  exceptions.  We  may  say,  then,  that  naturally 
built  comb  of  both  types  is  found,  but  that  the  pre- 
dominating type  is  that  in  which  the  two  parallel 
sides    are   vertical. 

Concerning  the  position  of  the  queen  when  she  is 
laying,  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  any  one 
rule  that  perhaps  we  put  the  matter  a  little  too 
strong,  even  in  our  general  statement  t(5  which  you 
refer.  Two  of  our  queen-breeders  agreed  that  the 
queen  usually  has  her  head  toward  the  top.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  not  correct  in  this  we  shall  be  glad 
to   know   it. — Ed.] 

Exhibits  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair 

We  noticed  your  error  in  the  display  picture  on 
p.  811,  Dec.  15;  also  your  correction  on  editorial 
page,  Jan.  1,  with  Mr.  Van  De  Mark's  letter  quoted 
therein.  The  only  part  of  Mr.  V.'s  letter  to  which 
we  could  possibly  take  exception  is  his  statement  that 
"  there  were  four  others  nearly  as  good,"  and  pre- 
sumes he  means  to  include  our  own  exhibit  in  the 
four. 

The  records  of  the  State  Fair  Association  will 
show  that  of  the  nineteen '  classes  offered  for  bees, 
honey,  wax,  and  allied  products,  we  entered  seven- 
teen, winning  a  ribbon  in  every  class  we  entered, 
getting  nine  firsts.  The  other  firsts  were  awarded, 
five  to  Mr.  Bartholomew,  four  to  Mr.  Crouch,  and 
one  to  Mr.  Burrage.  After  winning  as  many  firsts 
as  any  other  two  exhibitors  in  as  big  a  honey  show 
as  this,  we  dislike  very  much  to  be  placed  in  the 
"  also  ran  "  class. 

Noble,  Okla.,  Jan.  10.  Garee  &  Garee. 


Danger  of  a  Lack  of  Stores  Toward  Spring 

Bees  are  wintering  finely.  Some  beekeepers  will  be 
troubled  toward  spring  by  a  shortage  of  winter  sup- 
ply of  honey  in  colonies.  Clover  is  very  promising 
up  to  date.  A  good  stand  of  white  clover  is  to  be 
seen  in  every  pasture  and  field  in  which  it  is  allowed 
to  grow.  The  season  of  1913  promises  to  be  a  good 
one  in  my  locality. 

Unionville,  Mo.,  Jan.  24.  Fred  H.  Drurv. 
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A,    I.    ROOT 


To  him  that  oveixometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
God. — Rev.  2:7. 

Do  ye  not  yet  understand,  neither  remember  the 
five  loaves  of  the  five  thousand,  and  how  many  bas- 
kets ye  took  up  ?  neither  the  seven  loaves  of  the  four 
thousand,  and  how  many  baskets  ye  took  up? — 
Matt.   16:9,   10. 

(A  sequel  to  the  Home  Papers  in  the  Jan.  15th  issue.) 

In  the  second  and  third  chapter  of  Rev- 
elation there  are  some  glorious  and  won- 
derful promises  to  those  who  '*  overcome." 
I  wish  the  readers  of  Gleanings  would  look 
them  up.  I  have  chosen  one  of  them  for  my 
text  for  this  Home  i^aper;  and  as  I  dictate 
here  the  first  page  of  that  Home  paper 
(that  was  lost)  1  do  it  to  illustrate  how 
many  times  in  this  busy  life  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  great  patience  and  perseverance, 
and  holding  on.  Huber  has  explained  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Root  Company 
to  send  me  a  dictaphone  in  order  to  help  me 
to  keep  up  my  Home  Papers  while  I  was 
in  Florida  during  the  winter.  I  was  told 
arrangements  were  made  so  the  dictaphone 
would  probably  be  here  early  in  November 
about  as  soon  as  we  arrived;  but  after  go- 
ing to  the  express  office  again  and  again, 
and  not  finding  any  thing  of  the  dicta- 
phone, I  wrote  to  Huber.  He  i-eplied,  and 
said  he  supi3osed  it  had  been  sent  promptly 
long  ago.  This  was  somewhere  about  the 
first  of  December.  The  comjDany,  however, 
without  giving  any  explanation  of  their  re- 
missness, finally  wrote  that  they  had  finally 
forwarded  the  dictaphone  to  my  address. 
Then  I  commenced  going  to  the  express 
office  again  and  again,  inquiring  for  some- 
thing for  A.  I.  Root.  Being  told  continual- 
ly that  there  was  nothing,  I  finally,  one  day, 
remonstrated.  I  said,  "  Look  here,  friends, 
a  dictaphone  has  been  shipped  to  me  from 
Cleveland.  It  is  an  instrument  worth  some- 
thing like  $100  or  more,  and  it  is  in  a  large 
box,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  here 
somewhere." 

At  this  the  agent  replied,  "  Oh !  it's  a  big 
box  that  you  wanted,  is  it  1  Well,  I  remem- 
ber there  is  something  of  this  sort  here, 
after  all,  and  it  has  been  here  some  time." 

When  he  hunted  it  up  he  found  it  was 
directed  to  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  instead  of  to 
A.  I.  Root,  and  this  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
saying,  over  and  over  again,  there  was  noth- 
ing for  me.  I  got  the  box  home  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  then,  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  instrument  was  not  injured  in  any  way, 
I  unpacked  it  very  carefully  myself,  looking 
all  the  while  for  some  directions  for  setting 
it  up  and  handling  it.  Not  a  scrap  of  any 
thing  could  be  found;  neither  was  there  a 


mouthpiece  anywhere  in  the  package  to  use 
for  dictation.     I  wrote  a  remonstrance  to 
Huber,  and  he  said  something  like  this :  "As 
the  machine  was  expensive  and  complicated, 
the    manufacturers    never    had     furnished 
printed  directions  for  use,  but  they  always 
sent  a  man  along  to  instruct  the  purchaser 
how  to  operate  and  see  that  he  got  along  all 
right."    As  they  had  already  sold  the  A.  I. 
Root  Company  several  machines,  they  prob- 
ably supposed  that   every   member   of  the 
firm  ought  to  know  how  to  use  them.    And 
this,   in   fact,   is  true.      Several   times   last 
summer  Huber  did  remind  me  that  if  I  was 
going  to  use  a  dictaphone  down  in  Florida 
I  had  better  come  into  the  office  and  prac- 
tice on   it  awhile;   but   I   was   so  busy   in 
building  that  bungalow  that  it  was  put  off 
and  neglected.     It  is  true,  however,  that  I 
did  have  one  down  here  a  year  ago,  and 
under   Ernest's   tuition   I   dictated   a   little 
matter  on  it.    The  fact  is,  I  somehow  dread- 
ed using  the  machine,  feeling  a  sort  of  em- 
barrassment talking  to  a  piece  of  "  machin- 
ery "   instead   of  talking  to   my  long-time 
friend  and  standby,  W.  P.  Root,  who  has 
for  so  many  years  taken  down  all  of  my 
dictation.     My  correspondence  was  already 
far  behind.     I  had  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
wanted  to  say  to  my  readers  since  coming 
here  to  Florida,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  dictaphone  be  got  in 
trim.     Perhaps  I  might  explain  right  here 
that  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  a  very 
hard  matter  for  me  to  use  my  right  arm  and 
do  much  writing.    I  can  drive  nails  and  hoe 
corn  and  "  fuss  with  chickens  "  all  right ; 
but  when  I  come  to  get  a  pen  or  pencil  in 
my  right  hand  and  sit  down  to  the  desk, 
there  is  a  sort  of  writer's  paralysis  that  has 
troubled  me  more  or  less  for  forty  years. 
There  was  no  way  but  to  "  cipher  out  "  how 
to  use  the  complicated  instrument,  even  if 
I  did  feel  .much  hesitation  in  undertaking 
to  pull  to  pieces  any  thing  so  complicated 
and  difficult.    I  was  tempted  many  times  to 
give  it  up ;  but  then  I  recalled  how  it  spoil- 
ed my  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  acknowl- 
edge myself  defeated  in  any  praiseworthy 
undertaking.     It  really  hurts  me,  and  for 
that  matter  it  hurts  anybody,  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  defeated,  and  give  up  in  some- 
thing that  really  ought  to  be  done.     Under 
the  circumstances  the  dictaphone  seemed  \o 
be  almost  the  only  outlet  that  would  permit 
me  to  keep  up  my  department  of  the  jour- 
nal, and  was  almost  the  only  way  to  con- 
tinue to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who 
love  poultry,  high-pressure  gardening,  and. 
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the  different  branches  that  I  have  been  so 
long  writing.  Perhaps  I  may  confess  to 
you  that  I  prayed  over  the  matter  again 
and  again,  asking  the  dear  Lord  to  give  me 
back  the  skilled  and  expert  use  of  that  right 
hand  for  just  a  little  while.  I  thought  of 
the  little  couplet : 

Backward,    turn    backward, 

O  time,   in  thy   fliglit ; 
Make  me  a  child  again 
,       .lust  for  to-night. 

Will  our  readers  now  turn  to  page  68, 
Gleanings  for  Jan.  15?  *  The  broken  cyl- 
inder must  evidently  have  cut  short  a  part 
of  that  concluding  sentence,  and  Huber 
ended  it  for  me,  for  I  had  the  speaking-tube 
already  in  my  hand  but  could  get  only  a 
faint  response.  I  recalled  that  in  our  Me- 
dina home  office  I  frequently  heard  the 
girls  listening  to  the  dictaphone  when  it 
could  be  heard  plainly  several  feet  away 
from  them;  and  I  knelt  down  as  I  told  you, 
and  asked  the  dear  Lord  to  show  me  how  to 
make  the  machine  speak  as  plainly  as  it 
did  back  in  my  Medina  home.  Some  of  you 
may  feel  inclined  to  smile  at  my  faith  that 
my  prayer  would  be  answered.  Perhaps  I 
can  make  it  sound  a  little  more  reasonable 
to  you  with  this  explanation.  After  having 
prayed  over  things  I  often  seem  to  be  im- 
pressed to  examine  more  thoroughly  in  cer- 
tain directions  that  I  had  failed  to  notice 
critically  before.  After  getting  up,  or  as 
soon  as  I  arose,  I  felt  impressed  to  get 
Huber's  letter  of  instructions,  and  go  over 
it  a  little  more  carefully  and  see  if  I  could 
not  find  some  clue  to  the  trouble  there.  I 
saw  now  almost  at  once  where  he  told  me  to 
pull  a  certain  lever  over  toward  me  Avhen  I 
wanted  to  dictate.  Now,  as  this  lever  could 
not  come  over  toward  me  because  there  was 
a  steel  post  or  stud  in  the  way  that  seemed 
immovable,  I  concluded  that  he  must  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  he  meant  to  push  it 
from  me  instead  of  pulling  it  toward  me. 
At  this  time,  however,  I  grasped  hold  of 
that  little  steel  post  once  more,  and  finally 
found  that  I  could  turn  it  around;  and 
after  pulling  a  little  harder  I  found  it 
slipped  back  out  of  the  way.  Mrs.  Root 
came  over  just  at  this  time,  and  I  told  her 
we  might  rejoice,  for  my  troubles  were 
over.     She  replied,  "Are  you  very  sure?" 

"  Yes.  I'm  sure  that  my  prayer  is  answer- 
ed." 

Once  more  I  started  up  and  called  out 
"Helloa!  helloa!"  and  the  response  came 
like   an   echo   so   plainly   that   it   could   be 


*  There  is  also  a  period  in  the  wrong  place  on  p. 
67,  toward  the  close  of  the  page.  Instead  of  "He 
applied  to  the  Savior  again  and  again,"  it  should  be, 
"  He  applied  to  the  Savior  again.  And  again  the 
Master,"  etc. 


heard  all  over  the  room.  Through  the  dic- 
taphone I  thanked  God  for  having  delivered 
me  out  of  my  troubles,  and  finally  ended  by 
singing  an  old  favorite  hymn.  I  am  going 
to  give  you  one  verse  right  here  of  that  old 
hymn,  dear  friends.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  you  to  hear  my  voice  as  well  as  read 
the  words  in  print.  Perhaps  it  will  be  pos- 
sible in  time  to  come,  as  our  good  friend 
Edison  is  just  now  at  work  on  something 
quite  similar. 

Oh   to   grace   how   great   a   debtor 
Daily  I'm  constrained  to  bfi ! 

Let  thy  goodness,   like  a  fetter, 

Bind  my  wandering  heart  to  thee. 

The  words  came  back  full  and  clear,  and 
seemed  like  a  benediction. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  our  people  in 
Medina  sent  word  to  me,  while  down  here 
in  Florida,  that  they  wanted  me  to  employ 
the  best  artist  I  could  find  and  get  a  good 
picture  of  myself  to  be  put  into  Gleanings. 
I  kept  putting  it  oif,  but  finally  they  urged 
so  that  I  went  to  work  to  get  a  disagreeable 
duty  off  my  mind.  First,  I  went  to  a  good 
barber  and  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  take 
plenty  of  time  and  fix  me  up  in  the  best 
style  he  could  so  that  I  could  have  a  picture 
taken  to  put  in  print.  He  was  an  English- 
man, and  was  (therefore?)  in  the  habit  of 
doing  good  and  faithful  work.  Then  I 
went  to  the  photographer  and  told  him 
something  the  same  thing.  He  took,  per- 
haps, half  a  dozen  pictures,  and  then  touch- 
ed them  up  with  all  the  skill  he  possessed, 
and  submitted  one  of  them  to  me  for  my 
approval.  Now,  I  was  gi-eatly  rejoiced  to 
find  out  that  he  had  made  a  real  good- 
looking  man  of  my  poor  old  self.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  much  better  looking  than  I  am 
really  that  my  friends  and  relatives  all  said 
that  it  didn't  look  like  me,  and  on  this  ac- 
count it  never  was  given  in  Gleanings  ;  but 
I  ahvays  felt  bad  about  it.  IMay  be  I  can  give 
it  to  you  yet  if  some  of  you  care  enough 
about  the  matter. 

But  now  in  regard  to  the  dictaphone. 
Mrs.  Root  declared  right  away  that  it  was 
beautifully  clear,  but  that  the  voice  didn't 
sound  like  mine  at  all,  and  I  agreed  with 
her.  I  told  her  that  I  should  never  know 
that  it  was  my  voice.  In  fact,  I  never  be- 
fore was  aware  that  I  had  a  voice  of  so 
much  volume  and  strength.  Now  please, 
dear  fiiends,  don't  think  me  presuming  or 
puffed  up  when  I  say  that,  after  the  kin'd 
words  which  have  come  to  me  all  these  years 
from  (he  readers  of  Gleanings  in  regard 
to  my  allotted  work  in  this  world,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  might  be  a  pleasure  for  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  lo  hear  my  voice. 
Well,  I  don't  know  just  how  it  is  going  to 
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be  brought  about;  but  I  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  coming  when  God  will 
give  us  the  means  of  talking  to  friends 
thousands  of  miles  away,  great  numbers  of 
them;  that  he  will  also  give  some  invention 
to  enable  the  readers  to  hear  the  tones  of 
our  voice  when  they  are  reading  the  printed 
words.  Tliis  thing  has  already  come  to  pass 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  I  suppose  you  are 
fully  aware  that  these  cj-linders  can  be  ship- 
ped thousands  of  miles,  especially  if  they 
are  carefully  packed,  and  enable  friends 
not  only  to  review  the  words  of  all  those 
we  have  read  about  and  loved,  but  also  to 
hear  the  very  tones  of  voice  of  people  who 
have  been  long  years  dead  and  laid  in  their 
graves.  "  Rejoice !  May  the  Lord  be  praised 
for  the  victories  of  men." 

Let  us  go  over  briefly  the  overcoming  of 
ditliculties  before  I  could  talk  to  you  as  I 
do  now  thi-ough  this  beautiful  instrument. 
First,  the  order  to  ship  it  to  my  Florida 
home  was  overlooked  or  neglected.  Second, 
after  it  was  shipped  the  agent  here  at 
Bradentown  kept  telling  me  '*  Nothing  for 
A.  I.  Root."  When  it  finally  came,  there 
was  no  mouthpiece  with  which  to  dictate; 
and  the  carriage  failed  to  move.  When, 
after  hard  work  and  earnest  prayer,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  this  trouble,  the  ma- 
chine wouldn't  talk  plainly  and  clearly. 
Finally,  in  answer  to  my  prayer,  I  discover- 
ed that  the  little  steel  post  that  seemed  to 
be  riveted  so  firmly  could  be  lifted  back  to 
let  the  lever  come  fonvard.  Once  more,  in 
my  triumph,  after  I  succeeded  in  making  it 
work  to  perfection,  and  had  used  up  the 
cylinder  in  thanking  and  praising  God  for 
the  victory,  those  cylinders  were  smashed 
by  the  express  company  in  its  transit  to 
Medina.  Perhaps  I  was  somewhat  at  fault 
in  my  method  of  packing;  but  I  had  large 
printed  labels  pasted  all  over  the  package, 
saying,  "  Fragile,  handle  with  care."  The 
express  agent  or  handlers,  however,  seemed 
to  pay  no  attention  to  this  caution.*  Both 
of  the  first  two  packages  were  smashed  and 
rendered  almost  useless.  After  we  got  it 
working  so  finely,  Mrs.  Root  suggested  tliat 
perhaps  there  was  a  providence  in  it  after 
all;  for  had  not  all  these  troubles  occurred 
I  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  pull  the 
machine  all  to  pieces  and  study  its  construc- 
tion so  fully,  so  that  now  1  was  perfect 
master  of  every  detail  of  the  complicated 
apparatus.  Yes,  this  is  true;  and  this  try- 
ing experience  I  have  had  is  probablj-  worth 
much  more  than  all  it  cost.    But  now,  dear 


*  I  notice  the  U.  S.  Express  Co.  furnishes  its 
agents  a  good-sized  label,  reading  as  follows:  "Glass: 
with  great  care.  Put  this  upon  every  package  of 
glass."  Now,  the  agent  who  would  deliberately  ruin 
a  package  thus  labeled  should  be  severely  dealt  with. 


friends,  comes  a  much  greater  and  grander 
truth.  In  praying  that  I  might  have  the 
wisdom  to  surmount  the  obstacles  that  lay 
before  me  I  came  into  closer  touch  with  my 
Savior  than  perhaps  I  had  ever  been  before. 
In  fact,  for  several  days  afterward  it  seem- 
ed as  if  a  new  companionship  was  with  me, 
and  by  my  side,  no  matter  what  1  was  do- 
ing. Scrijature  texts  came  to  me  in  gi'eat 
numbers  that«l  had  never  jjarticularly  no- 
ticed before,  and  seemed  to  sliine  out  with 
a  new  and  wondrous  promise.  I  presume 
this  experience  will  not  only  give  me  more 
faith,  but  will,  perhaps,  make  the  Bible 
promises  brighter,  many  of  them,  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  For  instance,  I  recalled 
ihe  time  when  the  disciijles  were  worried 
because  they  thought  the  Master  was  re- 
proving them  for  forgetting  to  bring  bread. 
In  one  of  our  texts  I  have  recalled  the  cir- 
cumstance. He  remonstrated  with  them  for 
not  having  remembered  how  he  fed  the  mul- 
titudes with  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  for 
not  remembering  that  all  the  resources  of 
this  great  universe  were  at  his  beck  and 
call.  The  man,  woman,  or  child  who  has  no 
difficulties  or  trials  to  overcome  can  never 
arise  to  his  fullest  and  greatest  and  grands 
est  development.  "  To  him  that  overcometh 
I  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God." 


POULTRY-KEEPING       ON       OUR       COXVERGENT 
POULTRY-RANCH   IN   FLORIDA. 

When  we  arrived  here  the  first  week  in 
November  my  first  work  was  to  get  our  fifty 
pullets  from  my  neighbor  Abbott  and  in- 
stall them  on  our  place.  The  pullets  re- 
membered their  old  home  of  six  months 
before,  without  question;  for,  the  very  first 
thing,  they  sought  out  their  familiar  scratch- 
ing-places  and  places  to  roost,  watering- 
1  laces,  etc.  As  they  had  scarcely  finished 
moulting,  for  a  few  days  we  got  very  few 
eggs,  perhaps  only  three  or  four  to  start 
with.  As  eggs,  however,  were  forty  cents  a 
f'lozen  the  pullets  veiy  soon  began  to  pay 
for  their  feed.  At  the  present  time  (first 
week  in  January)  we  are  getting  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  eggs.  I  might  remark  right 
here  tliat  eighteen  ducks  have  given  us 
about  as  many  eggs  as  fifty  pullets  so  far; 
and  as  the  ducks  get  a  large  part  of  their 
feed  from  the  canal  I  have  spoken  of,  they 
are  more  profitable  than  chickens  so  far. 
With  the  fifty  pullets  was  a  thi-ee-year-old 
Buttercup  rooster.  He,  too,  was  iu  the 
midst  of  a  moult.  I  suppose  it  is  not  very 
good  management  to  expect  a  three-year- 
old  rooster  to  give  eggs  with  very  high 
fertility  when  given  as  many  as  fifty  pul- 
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lets.  Somehow  or  other,  I  got  into  the 
way  of  reasoning  that  the  male  bird  didn't 
tiy  to  serve  any  more  than  the  pullets  that 
were  laying.  He  is  very  quick  to  single  out 
a  hen  that  laid  an  egg  and  serve  her;  but 
does  he  seixe  or  undertake  to  serve  the 
others  that  don't  lay  at  all — that  is,  where 
he  has  a  yard  full  of  pullets'?  I  have  hunt- 
ed the  poultry  journals  for  years  in  regard 
to  this,  but  have  never  been^ble  to  find  a 
single  thing  touching  the  subject.  Some  of 
you  may  remember  that  I  paid  one  dollar 
for  a  secret  for  getting  strong  fertility.  The 
seci-et  was  this :  Fix  your  nests  or  gate  so 
that,  when  a  hen  has  laid  an  egg,  she  wiU 
go  into  the  yard  where  the  male  bird  is 
confined;  and  as  he,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
serves  her  promptly  as  soon  as  she  comes 
into  his  "  harem,"  you  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  eggs  would  be  all  fertile. 
Now,  this  secret  seemed  to  take  the  ground 
that  the  male  bird  serves  only  the  laying 
hens.  Well,  my  first  hatch  from  the  incu- 
bator that  holds  Mtj  eggs  was  only  thirty 
eggs  fertile.  Thinking  the  trouble  was  be- 
cause moulting  was  so  near,  I  tried  it  again, 
putting  in  sixty  eggs*  for  the  first  five  days 
until  testing  time.  Although  the  hens  were 
mostly  over  their  moult  this  time,  I  got  only 
thirty  fertile  eggs  from  sixty.  As  I  can't 
stand  this  sort  of  work  I  divided  my  hens 
into  two  yards,  and  have  put  a  brisk  young 
ButtercuiD  rooster  in  the  other  half,  and  we 
expect  better  fertility  accordingly. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  I  do  not 
believe  artificial  heat  is  needed  here  in  our 
Florida  climate  for  brooders.  Fireless  brood- 
ers properly  arranged  are  certainly  all  that 
can  be  needed  for  twenty-five  or  more 
chicks.  I  have  taken  two  broods  this  winter 
right  out  of  our  hot  incubator,  of  course 
keeping  them  there  about  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  were  hatched,  and  put  them  di- 
rectly in  the  fireless  brooderf  The  second 
day  they  would  be  out  running  in  their  ht- 
tle  yard,  and  scratching  the  bran  and  sand 
with  which  the  ground  was  covered.  The 
next  day  they  were  climbing  over  the  sides  of 
the  yard  and  rambling  all  over  the  brooder- 
house.  I  have  repeatedly  proved  to  my  sat- 
isfaction that  artificial  heat  has  a  debilitat- 
ing effect  upon  the  j'oung  chicks  when  they 

*  Perhaps  I  should  explain  again  how  I  get  sixty 
eggs  in  a  fifty-egg  incuhator.  I  do  it  by  standing 
them  on  the  small  end  for  the  first  three  days.  With 
our  bright  Florida  sunshine  I  can  test  them  quite 
easily  at  three  days,  and  Mi-s.  Root  now  agrees  that 
such  eggs,  as  a  rule  at  least,  are  just  as  good  as  any 
three-day-old  eggs  for  any  purpose  whatever;  but, 
of  course,  we  never  sell  them.  Since  dictating  the 
above  I  have  made  two  yards  of  my  50  hens,  with 
a  good  male  in  each,  and  now  I  get  about  50  fertiles 
out  of  the  60  eggs.  The  mother  duck  with  her  twelve 
ducklings  flies  over  the  two-foot  fence  every  day, 
takes  a  swim  in  the  canal,  then  comes  back,  and  it 
a  "  model  mother."  even  if  sh*  it  an  I.  R.  duck. 


are  able  to  get  along  without  it.  The  con- 
vergent poultrj'-j-ards  are  proving  such  a 
wonderful  convenience  I  wonder  how  it  is 
that  people  who  keep  poultry  have  been  so 
long  without  thinking  or  discovering  or  get- 
ting on  to  this  short  cut  in  the  management 
of  poultry  and  poultry-houses.  Think  of 
having  the  poultry-houses  scattered  over 
four  or  five  acres  where  they  can  just  as 
well  be  all  in  one  convergent  yard!  When 
the  little  chicks  gTow,  you  can  let  them  out 
further  and  further,  finally  giving  them  the 
whole  range  as  far  as  the  fences  go.  Just 
now  we  are  building  the  fences  out  only  as 
far  as  the  chickens  seem  to  run.  As  they 
grow  older  we  build  the  fences  a  little 
further — no  cross-fences  from  one  side  to 
the  other  at  all.  In  this  way  they  can  have 
almost  unlimited  range,  and  yet  all  the 
feeding  and  caring  for  them  is  done  at  one 
central  spot.  They  are  all  shut  up  at  night 
in  no  time  at  all,  compared  with  the  old 
plan  of  chasing  all  around  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent houses.  This  inner  court  where  we 
keep  our  grain  and  all  our  utensils  is  shut 
up  so  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for 
a  rat  ever  to  gain  access.  There  are  no 
mice  here;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  fence  out  mice  with  compar- 
atively little  expense  in  the  far  North  if 
this  plan  is  followed.  By  the  aid  of  a  wind- 
mill we  have  driiDping  water  and  suitable 
vessels  between  every  two  j^ards,  so  that  the 
water  takes  care  of  itself  comparatively. 
When  the  watering-dishes  need  to  be  wash- 
ed out  it  can  be  done  very  quickly,  as  they 
are  all  right  at  hand,  and  easily  pulled  out 
of  place. 


INSURANCE    COMPANIES   AGAINST    THE    DEINK    HABIT. 

Insurance  companies  in  Great  Britain,  America, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany  are  discriminating 
against  those  who  drink,  even  in  moderation.  The 
insurance  companies  in  Germany  have  issued  leaf- 
lets and  posters  showing  the  detrimental  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  body.  Many  insurance  com- 
panies place  total  abstainers  in  a  separate  dirision, 
insuring  their  lives  on  cheaper  rates.  It  is  mani- 
festly unjust  to  require  that  total  abstainers  shall 
pay  higher  insurance  rates  on  account  of  the  lossei 
caused  by  the  drinkers  insured  by  the  same  com- 
pany. The  discovery  of  science,  that  alcohol  is  a 
life-destroyer,  is  arousing  many  who  heretofore  have 
been  uninterested  in  the  temperance  problem. — Un- 
ion Signal. 


Editor  American  Issue: — Some  things  you  can 
send  through  the  mail  by  parcel  post  are:  Eggs,  but- 
ter, meat,  medicine,  fruit-trees,  oils,  ink,  candy, 
milk,  or  queen  bees.  Some  things  you  can  not  send : 
Obscene  literature,  poison,  snakes,  explosives,  infer- 
nal machines,  pistols,  disease  germs,  or  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind.  At  last  the  government  has 
made  a  wise  and  proper  distinction.  They  are  all  of 
a  kind.  L.  R.  H. 

I  wonder  if  L.  R.  H.  isn't  a  beekeeper. 
Sounds  like  it. — A.  I.  R. 
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Xo  one  can  say,  now,  that  women  do  not 
make  good  beekeepers. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  FEB.  12,  13. 

This  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cin- 
cinnati. While  the  attendance  was  not  large 
it  was  representative.  At  the  fii-st  session 
it  looked  as  if  there  might  be  an  "  irrepres- 
sible coixfliet."  The  delegates  i^resent  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  best  policy  to  pursue. 
But  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  for  the  points 
of  difference  were  referred  to  a  committee, 
and  the  reports  of  this  committee  were 
finally  agreed  to.  A  brief  report  will  be 
given  later,  together  Avith  a  half-tone  view 
showing  the  members  and  delegates  present. 

FEEDING  HARD  CANDY  TO  BEES. 

We  have  been  giving  paper  pie-plates 
filled  with  hard  candy  to  some  of  our  colo- 
nies that  seemed  to  be  running  a  little  short, 
for  the  last  three  months.  This  candy  is 
made  of  twenty  parts  of  sugar  to  one  part 
of  honey,  the  whole  moistened  with  water 
enough  so  that  it  can  be  boiled.  It  is  then 
heated  to  a  tempeature  of  275  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit, and  as  soon  as  it  reaches  this  point 
it  is  poured  into  the  pie-plates  mentioned. 
These  are  turned  upside  down  right  over 
the  cluster,  and  so  far  they  are  giving  ex- 
cellent results.  They  are  not  affected  by 
moisture,  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Miller  feared  would 
be  the  case.  Indeed,  they  preserve  their 
shape  perfectly,  even  when  empty.  As  this 
winter  has  been  somewhat  open  in  most 
localities,  there  is  danger  of  starvation. 

Soft  candy  may  be  as  good.  We  have 
tried  it  to  some  extent,  but  prefer  the  hard. 

BEES    ESCAPING    FROM     A    BROKEN     PACKAGE 
MADE   TROUBLE   AMONG    POSTAL    CLERKS. 

As  we  have  intimated  before,  we  have 
feared  that  some  one  not  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  would  attempt  to  send  bees 
by  parcel  post,  and  that  the  cage  would  be 
broken  and  trouble  be  made  at  once.  This 
is  exactly  what  has  happened.  Just  as  our 
editorial  form  for  the  last  issue  was  going 
to  press,  as  mentioned  briefly  on  pag'e  106, 
we  received  a  clipping  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  of  Monday,  Feb.  3,  telling 


of  a  lot  of  bees  that  took  possession  of  a 
postofifice  at  San  Rafael,  on  Feb.  2.  Par- 
ticulars were  not  given,  except  that,  when 
the  postal  clerk  opened  the  parcel-post 
pouch,  the  bees  flew  out  of  it,  and  stung 
liim  on  the  face  and  hands.  The  box  in 
which  they  had  been  confined  was  smashed 
in  transit,  giving  the  bees  the  run  of  the 
mail-iDouch,  and,  later  on,  of  the  postoffice. 
As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  there  seems 
to  be  no  provision,  at  present,  authorizing 
the  shipment  of  bees  by  parcel  post;  and 
if  the  cai'eless  experiments  along  this  line 
do  not  cease,  there  is  danger  that  bees  may 
be  altogether  barred  from  the  mails,  thus 
bringing  about  a  serious  state  of  affairs  for 
queen-breeders   and   beekeepers   as   well. 


IN  MEMORIAM  OF  D.  H.   COGGSHALL. 

It  seems  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  spent 
a  very  pleasant  half-day  with  Mr.  D.  H. 
Coggshall  the  last  time  he  was  in  Medina. 
We  had  met  him  several  times  before  at 
conventions,  but  we  became  much  better 
acquainted  with  him  at  this  time,  and  it 
was  with  a  shock,  therefore,  that  we  learn- 
ed of  his  very  sudden  death  as  mentioned 
in  our  Feb.  1.5th  issue.  It  seems  that  our 
friend  had  made  all  preparations  for  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Florida,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom. His  home  west  of  Groton  had  been 
closed  for  the  winter,  and  every  thing  had 
been  arranged  for  a  long  absence.  How  lit- 
tle anybody  thought  at  the  time  that  these 
preparations  were  then  made  for  the  last 
time,  and  that  the  departure  was  a  final 
one,  the  return  to  the  home-place  to  be 
only  after  death! 

The  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  ]\Ii's. 
Coggshall,  and  their  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band. Mr.  H.  J.  Blanchard,  had  already 
left  Groton,  and  had  proceeded  on  their 
way  south  as  far  as  SajTe,  Pa.  While  wait- 
ing for  the  connecting  train  for  the  South 
at  tlie  Lehigh  Valley  station,  Mr.  Coggshall 
died  very  suddenly  of  heart  failure.  He 
had  anticipated  another  pleasant  winter  at 
his  southern  home  at  Stuart,  Fla.,  where 
he  had  spent  evei-y  winter  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Coggshall  was  born  Dec.  1,  1847,  in 
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Clroton,  in  which  township  he  made  his 
home  all  lus  life.  He  was  a  brother  of 
W.  L.  Coggshall ;  and  although  the  latter 
has  always  been  known  as  one  of  the  most 
extensive  beekeepers  in  the  world,  his  broth- 
er was  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, having  had  at  one  time  800  colonies. 
Although  a  quiet  beekeeper,  our  friend 
was  a  progressive  one,  and  we  feel  that 
the  apicultural  world  has  lost  another  pio- 
neer. He  was  not  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  bee  journals,  and  yet  he  will  be 
missed — missed  most  by  those  who  knew 
him  best. 


THE    KELATIVE    FOOD    VALUE    OF    HONEY    AND 
SUGAR-SYRUP   STORES  FOR  BEES. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Canadian  Department 
Mr.  Byer  makes  the  assertion  that  honey  is 
superior  to  sugar  stores,  and  then  puts  the 
proposition  up  to  the  editor. 

During  the  70's  or  80's,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber exactly  when,  R.  L.  Taylor,  James  Hed- 
don.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  and,  we  believe,  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson,  all  of  Michigan,  each  inde- 
pently  of  the  other,  made  some  tests  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  sugar  syrup  and  honey 
for  wintering.  The  testimony  of  all  the 
men,  if  our  memory  serves  us  correctly,  was 
to  the  effect  that,  pound  for  pound,  sugar 
syrup  was  much  to  be  prefered  to  ordinary 
honey,  and  very  much  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary dark  or  off-flavored  fall  honey.  We  had 
supposed  that  the  whole  beekeeping  world 
had  accepted  this  as  a  fact.  ForTsrood-rear- 
ing  purposes  honey  has  a  slight  advantage, 
because  practically  all  honey  contains  mi- 
nute quantities  of  pollen.  In  fact.  Profes- 
sor Brown,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  once  said  that  the  source  of 
many  honeys  is  recognizable  by  the  pollen 
grains  when  viewed  under  a  microscope. 

The  primary  reason  for  preferring  sugar 
syrup  is  that  it  is  less  stimulating.  A  far- 
inaceous diet  on  the  other  hand  has  a  tend- 
ency to  make  the  bees  active  when  they 
ought  to  go  into  their  winter  sleep,  or,  as 
we  say,  into  a  semi-state  of  hibernation,  or 
what  amounts  practically  to  suspended  ani- 
mation. In  that  condition  respiration  is 
low  and  the  consumption  of  stores  light. 
Sugar  syrup  of  course  has  no  jDollen  in  it. 
It  was  shown  in  the  80's  that  the  bees  would 
eat  anywhere  from  10  to  50  per  cent  less  of 
sugar  stores  than  of  natural  stores  during 
the  winter,  the  percentage  of  variation  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  the  honey.  We 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  pollen  contributes  to  poor  or 
good  wintering.  But  when  we  come  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  two  foods,  the  almost 
universal  verdict  has  been  in  favor  of  sugar 


syrup.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally 
considered  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  extract 
good  honey  and  feed  sugar  stores  unless  the 
difference  in  price  between  the  two  products 
warrants  it.  The  extracting  and  feeding 
have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  a  colony.  Feed- 
ing in  the  fall  with  sugar  or  honey,  espe- 
cially if  the  queen  is  a  young  one,  has  a 
tendency  to  induce  brood-rearing.  Some- 
times this  is  desirable,  and  sometimes  not; 
so  when  we  come  to  consider  the  relative 
food  value  of  sugar  and  honey  there  are 
several  factors  to  take  into  account. 

Friend  Byer,  practically  in  opposition  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  makes  the 
statement,  "  I  now  know  that  at  the  very 
least  it  takes  a  pound  of  sugar  to  have  that 
value."  "  That  value,"  as  we  understand  it, 
is  a  pound  of  honey.  We  do  not  say  he  is 
wrong,  but  we  should  like  to  have  him  pre- 
sent his  proofs.  Our  correspondent's  opin- 
ions we  value;  and  when  he  challenges  the 
editor  and  perhaps  all  orthodox  beedom  he 
is  entitled  to  consideration. 


A  TRAMP  beekeeper  SPREADING  BEE  DISEASE  ; 
AN  AGGRAVATING  CASE. 

A  MOST  exasperating  ease  has  come  to 
our  notice  of  a  certain  tramp  beekeeper, 
who,  it  is  alleged,  is  moving  bees  by  the 
carload  from  infested  districts  into  local- 
ities where  no  disease  exists.  He  seems  to 
have  no  scruples  about  squatting  an  apiary 
of  bees  infected  with  European  or  Ameri- 
can foul  brood  next  to  a  healthy  yard  be- 
longing to  a  permanent  resident.  When  the 
locality  becomes  so  rotten  that  even  he  can 
not  stand  it  he  moves  to  new  teriitoiy,  there 
to  repeat  his  nefarious  work.  He  practices 
migratory  beekeeping  on  quite  an  extensive 
scale;  and  as  he  goes  from  one  locality  to 
another,  it  is  said  he  takes  no  precaution 
to  eliminate  disease  from  his  own  bees;  is 
careless  about  leaving  tools  and  appliances, 
daubed  with  honey,  after  extracting,  where 
all  the  bees  in  a  locality  can  get  at  them, 
and  thus  caiTy  the  infected  honey  to  their 
own  hives.  Numerous  complaints  have  come 
in  from  beekeepers  where  he  has  been  op- 
erating. Evidently  nothing  can  be  done, 
because  he  violates  no  law.  He  squats  in 
localities  where  there  ai'e  no  foul-brood 
laws,  or  else  where  the  laws  are  so  careless- 
ly drawn  that  he  can  not  be  restrained.  It 
is  claimed  that  he  is  spreading  bee  disease 
right  and  left:  that  he  even  jokes  about  it, 
saying  that  bee  disease  is  his  best  friend, 
because  he  can  go  into  a  locality  and  clean 
out  every  beekeeper  who  may  be  a  natural 
competitor.  How  is  that  for  unadulterated 
meanness?     Can  you  beat  it? 

It  is  liigh  time  that  States  in  the  West 
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that  do  not  have  foul-brood  laws  should 
secure  the  necessaiy  legislation  at  once. 
Unfortunately,  California  is  handicapped 
by  a  very  ineffective  county  law.  These 
county  laws  are  not  worth  much  at  best. 
What  is  needed  is  a  law  that  gives  the  State 
Entomologist  or  State  officers  police  author- 
ity over  the  wliole  State  to  clean  out  bee 
disease  wherever  it  may  exist,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  a  stop  to  the  kind  of  work 
above  described.  A  federal  law  should  be 
enacted  at  once;  for  unless  something  is 
done  speedily,  such  tramp  beekeepers  can 
spread  more  disease  than  all  the  inspectors 
in  the  country  can  eliminate. 


"  THE  MANIPULATION  OP  THE  WAX  SCALES  OF 
THE   HONEYBEE.-'^ 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  bulletin  from 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Circular  No. 
161,  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Casteel,  who  has  been  in 
the  Bureau  for  the  past  two  summers,  pur- 
suing various  kinds  of  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  in  Charge  of 
Apiculture.  We  have  read  carefully  this 
bulletin,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  that  have  ever  been 
put  out  by  the  Bureau.  We  say  it  is  inter- 
esting, and  it  is  intensely  so;  and  valuable, 
because  there  are  certain  facts  presented 
wliich  may  enable  the  ordinary  beekeeper 
to  determine  when  he  can  have  comb  build- 
ing, and  when,  perhaps,  he  may  not. 

About  35  years  ago  the  writer  was  inter- 
ested in  this  very  subject  covered  by  Dr. 
Casteel;  and  especially  how  bees  put  pollen 
in  their  pollen-baskets;  but  at  that  time  we 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  apparatus, 
the  time,  nor  the  skill  necessai-y  to  do  this 
work.  We  watched  the  operation,  or  tried 
to,  whereby  the  bees  remove  their  wax 
scales;  but  it  was  done  so  rapidly  that  the 
whole  performance  seemed  but  little  short 
of  sleight  of  hand.  Somehow  the  scales 
would  be  removed  from  the  under  side  of 
the  bee's  abdomen,  and  transferred  to  its 
mouth;  and  likewise  pollen  would  be 
transferred  from  the  fore  feet  to  the  hind 
legs;  but  just  how,  we  could  not  determine. 
But  Dr.  Casteel  has  worked  this  out  by 
means  of  a  binocular  microscope  that  makes 
every  detail  of  it,  from  start  to  finish,  clear 
and  plain.  He  then  goes  on  to  prove  up 
his  work  from  a  purely  mechanical  and 
structural  point  of. view. 

Briefly  stated,  the  process  is  this:  The 
wax  scales  are  scraped  off  by  one  of  the 
large  joints,  or  planta,  of  one  hind  leg, 
the  spines  of  the  planta  piercing  or  catch- 
ing into  the  scale;  then  the  leg,  by  a  pe- 
culiar maneuvering,  is  moved  up  to  where 
the  fore  legs  may  grasp  the  scale.     At  this 


point  of  proceedings  the  scale  is  manipu- 
lated or  masticated  in  the  mandibles,  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  comb.  During  the  proc- 
ess just  explained,  the  bee  stands  on  three 
legs  (the  two  middle  legs  on  either  side,  and 
one  hind  leg  not  in  action),  while  the  other 
hind  leg  and  the  two  fore  legs,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mandibles,  perform  the  man- 
ipulation. The  whole  thing  is  shown  by 
some  elaborate  and  careful  drawings.  We 
hope  to  have  the  privilege  of  i^resenting 
some  of  these  later  on  in  these  columns. 

Dr.  Casteel  shows  that  the  so-called  "wax- 
pinchers  "  in  the  hind  legs  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  manipulation  of  wax,  but  are 
designed  for  another  purpose,  and  that  each 
individual  bee  removes  its  own  wax  scale. 

It  has  been  popularly  supposed  that  the 
bees  remove  the  scales  from  each  other;  but 
the  author  shows  that  tliis  is  not  the  case. 
The  scales  are  sometimes  found  scattered 
throughout  the  hive  and  on  the  bottom- 
board.  In  some  instances  they  show  the 
marks  of  the  spines  on  the  planta  of  the 
hind  legs.  In  others  they  were  probably 
dropped  accidentally  by  the  bees  in  that 
wonderful  sleight-of-hand  performance  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  In  still  other 
cases  the  scales  show  no  markings  whatever, 
and  the  presumption  is  that  they  simply  fell 
off  the  bees  when  they  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  development. 

Dr.  Casteel  also  confirms  the  observation 
of  Dreyling,  that  there  are  certain  ages  and 
certain  seasons  Avhen  the  bees  will  develop 
these  wax  scales  more  than  others.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  there  will  be  times 
when  bees  could  not  construct  combs  to  any 
great  extent,  even  though  they  were  liber- 
ally fed.  In  a  practical  way  it  has  been 
found  that  sometimes  even  when  the  bees 
are  fed  they  will  not  build  combs;  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  they  simj^ly  can  not, 
because  the  colony  is  made  up  of  bees  too 
young,  too  old,  or  both.  Usually  the  con- 
dition of  a  honey-flow  can  be  suijplied  arti- 
ficially by  feeding. 

This  paper  or  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
by  simply  addressing  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washing-ton,  D.  C.  Ask  for  Circular  No. 
161,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  by  D.  B.  Cas- 
teel, and  enclose  5  cents.  We  hope  our  sub- 
scribers will  ask  for  it,  as  we  should  like  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or,  more 
exactly,  the  Bureau  of  Entomologj^,  know 
that  the  beekeepers  of  the  country  appi'eci- 
ate  this  kind  of  work. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  refer  to  anoth- 
er bulletin  equally  interesting  and  valuable 
by  the  same  author  on  the  subject  of  how 
the  bee  gathers  pollen. 
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Stray    Straw^s 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  made  a  short  visit 
with  us  lately.  Just  now  he  is  trying  to 
learn  what  instruction  to  give  the  bees  for 
best  wintering  in  cellars.  I  practiced  cel- 
laring bees  before  Dr.  Phillips  was  born; 
but  he  gave  me  points  on  it  that  made  me 
open  my  eyes. 

David  Roberts  says,  p.  116,  "  Shelter  is 
not  conducive  to  sw^arming  except  so  far  as 
it  favors  brood-rearing."  Doesn't  the  kind 
of  shelter  have  a  bearing?  The  shelter  of 
an  apple-tree  tends  to  prevent  swarming. 
The  shelter  of  buildings,  bushes,  etc.,  on  all 
sides,  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
tends  to  favor  swarming  by  making  the 
bees  too  warm. 

J.  E.  Crane,  I  think  you  have  things 
straight  about  European  foul  brood,  p.  84, 
and  it  might  also  be  added  that  a  change  of 
queens  would  be  helpful,  even  if  the  new 
queen  be  not  an  iota  different  from  the  old 
one;  but  when  a  new  queen  is  introduced 
there  is  nearly  always  at  least  a  little  break 
in  brood-rearing,  and  that  helps  the  bees 
about  cleaning  up. 

"  In  1896  Bradstreet's  compilation  of  the 
wholesale  prices  of  106  commodities,  in- 
cluding all  the  leading  commodities  of  com- 
merce, was  59,124;  in  1900  this  figiire  had 
risen  to  78,839;  in  1905  to  80,987;  and  m 
1912  to  90,362."— Daily. 

Let  us  see  how  the  price  of  honey  com- 
pares with  this.  Take  quotations  for  comb 
honey,  Sept.  1,  in  each  of  the  years  named, 
and  find  the  average  of  the  highest  figure  in 
each  market.  In  1896  it  was  13.3  cents.  If 
the  advance  in  honey  was  the  same  as  in 
the  106  leading  commodities  named,  then 
for  the  years  1900,  1905,  and  1912,  respec- 
tively, it  should  be  17.7,  18.2,  20.3.  It  was 
16,  13.9,  17.  Take  extracted  in  the  same 
way.  In  1896  it  was  6.6  cents.  In  1900, 
1905,  and  1912,  respectively,  it  should  be 
8.8,  9,  10.  It  was  8,  7.2,  9.4.  No  doubt 
other  factors  have  a  bearing,  which  might 
make  the  showing  better  or  worse ;  but  in  a 
general  way  it  w^ould  seem  that  honey  has 
not  climbed  with  other  commodities.  [This 
is  interesting  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
shows  that  the  price  of  honey  declined  from 
1900  to  1905,  and  from  that  time  on,  es- 
pecially beginning  with  about  1908  or  '9, 
prices  on  food  began  to  soar.  This  onward 
and  upward  tendency  advanced  the  honey 
market  at  the  same  time,  but  not  in  propor- 
tion, as  it  would  appear,  to  the  price  of 
other  food  stuffs  taken  as  an  average.— 
Ed.] 


"  One-pound  section  "  is  a  term  in  com- 
mon use;  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  one- 
pound  section  is  a  sort  of  myth,  for  not 
often  is  a  section  found  wliich  weighs  16 
ounces,  said  section  being  4%^  x  1%,  wliich 
is  the  section  mostly  in  use.  For  years 
there  was  more  or  less  dishonesty  about 
these  sections,  for  grocers  too  often  sold 
them  as  full  pounds.  Now,  however,  the 
public  is  better  informed,  and  there  is  not 
so  much  trouble  on  that  score.  Custom, 
however,  varies,  and  in  some  jDlaces  honey 
is  sold  by  the  section  and  in  other  places 
by  the  pound.  Our  honey  cmotations  are 
given  by  the  case,  also  the  pound.  Is  there 
any  likelihood  that,  in  the  near  future, 
there  will  be  uniformity  in  this  regard? 
Will  the  Cincinnati  convention  dare  tackle 
the  question?  There  is  a  gradual  increase 
of  quotations  by  the  case.  Is  that  really 
the  better  way?  and  if  so,  can  it  be  made 
the  uniform  way?  [Yes,  it  is  true  that  the 
one-pound  section,  strictly  speaking,  is  a 
misnomer.  To  get  a  section  of  that  weight 
414  square  would  make  it  neeessai-y  to  have 
it  2  inches  wide  for  the  combs  to  average 
one  i^ound.  This  makes  a  comb  too  thick 
to  insure  quick  ripening  and  quick  sealing. 
A  section  4  x  5  x  1%,  plain,  comes  nearer 
to  a  pound;  but  to  average  a  pound  it 
would  have  to  be  IV2  inches  wide.  A  rela- 
tively large  thin  comb  is  far  better  than  a 
small  thick  one.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
4x5  size  is  crowding  the  4^  square  out  of 
some  markets.  We  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  the  universal  section. 

From  every  point  of  view,  we  believe  it 
is  better  to  quote  sections  by  the  case  rather 
than  by  the  pound.  Under  the  Colorado 
grading-rules  this  insures  a  more  uniform 
weight  of  sections.  It  compels  the  producer 
to  aim  for  a  higher  standard,  both  as  re- 
gards weight  and  filling;  and  this  is  right. 
If  the  cases  are  sold  by  the  pound,  it  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  let  in  any  bulged  or  fat 
sections  that  are  unsightly,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  lean  and  unsealed.  Under  the  Col- 
orado rules,  the  sections  must  not  weigh 
more  than  a  certain  minimum  nor  more 
than  a  certain  maximum.  If  the  producer 
will  "  separator  "  or  "  fence  "  his  supers, 
and  use  full  sheets  of  foundation,  he  is  usu- 
ally able  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  gi-axl- 
ing  rules.  We  are.  therefore,  strongly  in 
favor  of  selling  by  the  case,  pro^■iding  the 
individnnl  soclions  are  graded  according 
to  the  Colorado  rules.  If  they  are  not  so 
graded,  the  cases  should  have  minimum 
weight. — Ed.] 
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Notes    from    Canada 


J.   L.  Byee,  Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


Some  of  our  Ontario  chaps  have  gone  to 
California  for  the  winter;  and  judging  by 
that  i^ieture  on  page  83,  Feb.  1,  they  seem 
to  have  found  what  they  went  after. 

*  *  * 

The  "  short  course "  recently  held  at 
Guelph  was  pronoiinced  a  success  by  all 
who  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  be  present. 
I'he  writer  was  there  for  only  two  days,  but 
that  was  long  enough  to  convince  him  that 
the  students  were  satisfied  that  they  were 
well  rewarded  for  their  time  and  expenses. 
]\Ir.  Clark,  of  Borodino,  gave  a  series  of 
l.Hitui-es  on  queen-rearing,  while  a  number 
(if  Ontario  men  assisted  in  the  lectures  and 
discussions.  Among  them  were  Messrs.  Sib- 
bald.  Armstrong.  Nolan,  Anguish,  Schrenck, 
Kainerd,  Harkness,  and  a  number  of  othei's 
well  knoAvn  to  the  fraternity. 
-*   *   ■* 

Dr.  Miller  says  on  page  790,  Dec.  1.5,  that 
a  temperature  of  32  to  3.5  degrees  would  be 
considered  ideal  wintering,  even  if  there 
were  no  flight  for  four  or  five  months. 
"While  we  shall  never  have  the  privilege  of 
]i roving  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other, 
I  venture  to  say  that  wintering  would  not 
be  every  thing  desirable  under  such  condi- 
tions, as  the  bees  would  be  more  or  less 
uneasy  all  the  time,  and  consume  stores 
and  go  to  brood-rearing — in  the  end  would 
not  come  out  as  well  as  though  the  temper- 
ature had  been  much  lower  than  that  during 
most  of  the  time  the  bees  were  confined. 
Rear  in  mind  this  is  just  my  opinion,  and 
1  make  no  promise  to  try  to  prove  tlie  thing 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  sugar  syrup 
versus  natural  stores,  jiage  790,  I  am  sur- 
prised when  the  editor  says  that  reports  for 
many  years  back  have  shown  that  a  given 
amount  of  sugar  syrup  will  go  further  than 
the  same  amount  of  natural  stores.  Surely 
you  do  not  believe  that  a  pound  of  syrup 
will  go  as  far  as  a  pound  of  good  honey. 
While  I  have  to  feed  lots  of  sugar  syrup 
some  falls,  certainly  I  do  not  place  that 
proportionate  value  on  the  syrup  as  com- 
pared with  honey.  I  used  to  think  that  a 
pound  of  syrup  would  equal  a  pound  of 
honey  in  so  far  as  lasting  qualities  are 
concerned;  but  I  now  know  that  at  the  very 
least  it  takes  a  pound  of  sugar  to  have  that 
value.  Emphatically,  I  again  say  that,  if 
your  colony  is  short  weight  15  pounds,  in- 
stead of  giving  that  amount  of  syrup  to 
make  the  colony  equal  to  the  one  heavy 
enough  with  honey,  use  at  least  that  many 


pounds  of  sugar  instead,  and  then  see  in 
the  spring  if  the  syrup-fed  colony  is  ahead 
of  the  one  wintering  on  the  same  weight  of 
honey.     [See  editorial  comment  elsewhere. 

—Ed.] 

*  *  * 

I  never  knew  a  season  in  which  there  has 
been  such  a  demand  for  honey  as  the  pres- 
ent one.  Whether  the  consumption  is  in- 
creasing or  the  last  crop  much  shorter  than 
we  estimated,  one  thing  is  certain:  Many 
thousand  pounds  of  honey  could  have  been 
sold  during  the  past  three  months  if  we  had 
had  the  goods.  Only  recently  a  very  respon- 
sible firm  asked  me  to  send  them  at  once  14 
or  15  thousand  pounds,  and  I  was  unable  to 
send  them  that  many  hundred  pounds,  let 
alone  thousand.  Some  think  the  shortage 
is  too  short,  even  from  the  producer's  stand- 
l^oint,  as  it  is  feared  ihat,  being  unable  to 
get  honey  at  a  reasonable  price,  they  will 
try  to  get  a  substitute  to  take  its  place. 
While  T  do  not  fear  that  very  much,  how  I 
would  have  liked  to  fill  that  order  for  15,000 
]iounds ! 

«  *  « 

The  vagaries  of  the  weather  are  hard  to 
explain ;  for  while  the  conditions  have  been 
unusually  cool,  not  to  say  cold,  in  the  far 
West,  here  in  Ontario  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January  were  much  milder  than 
usual.  Since  February  we  have  had  some 
winter  weather,  but  at  no  time  this  month 
has  the  thermometer  gone  below  zero.  Only 
twice  this  winter  have  we  had  a  zero  tem- 
perature; but  as  we  have  no  snow  the  con- 
ditions are  not  any  too  good  for  the  clover. 
However,  the  months  of  March  and  April 
generally  decide  the  clover  question.  Only 
once  have  I  known  damage  to  be  done  in 
Februai-y.  This  mild  winter  should  be  good 
for  outdoor  wintering;  and,  barring  one 
single  report  to  the  contrary,  all  who  have 
written  me  say  that  the  bees  are  wintering 
well.  A  number  have  told  me  that  their 
bees  in  regular  house  cellars  have  been  un- 
easy, as  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature low  enough.  On  getting  these  re- 
ports I  wrote  to  a  friend  who  lives  near  my 
bees,  some  200  miles  east  of  here,  asking 
him  to  go  into  the  caves  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  how  the  bees  were.  He  reported  that 
they  were  perfectly  quiet,  and  seemed  to  be 
wintering  in  splendid  condition.  This  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  repositories  al- 
most if  not  entirely  under  gi-ound,  roof  and 
all,  are  to  be  preferred  to  regnilar  house 
cellars  where  the  air  is  more  apt  to  be  sub- 
ject to  outside  conditions  and  variations. 
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Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 

Wesley  Poster,  Boulder,  Col. 


CONCERNING  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 

Bills  for  bee  inspection  are  presented  to 
the  county  commissioners  before  they  are 
allowed  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer.  The 
average  county  commissioner  knows  almost 
nothing  of  the  character  of  the  work  of  a 
bee  inspector.  If  the  county  oflficers  knew 
the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  there 
would  be  little  questioning  as  to  the  value 
of  the  inspection,  and  there  would  be  more 
questioning  as  to  the  actual  work  accom- 
plished. The  county  commissioners  should 
require  a  detailed  account  of  the  apiaries 
inspected,  number  of  colonies  examined, 
number  of  colonies  diseased,  number  treat- 
ed by  the  bee  owner,  and  the  percentage  of 
decrease  in  the  disease  from  year  to  year. 
Bee  inspection  is  a  farce  unless  money 
enough  is  available  to  give  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  bees  in  infected  areas;  and 
it  is  still  more  a  farce  unless  the  inspector 
forces   the   cleaning-up    of   every   diseased 

colony. 

*  *  * 

PAY  TAXES  ON  YOUR  BEES. 

Patriotism  of  the  simon-pure  variety  is 
shown  in  honest  tax  schedules  with  nothing 
legitimately  taxable  reserved  from  entry. 
The  bogi;s  kind  is  found  where  tobacco 
smoke  is  thickest  in  the  political  meetings 
where  they  "  whoop  'er  up  "  for  the  party 
that  saved  the  country  from  destruction. 
The  bogus  kind  always  does  the  loudest 
clapping  when  the  picture  of  Washing-ton 
or  Lincoln  is  thrown  on  the  screen,  or  the 
flag  is  unfurled.  If  we  appreciate  good 
roads,  schools,  and  progressive  public  en- 
terprises, we  should  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  contribute  our  share  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. And  if  the  public  funds  are  being 
misappropriated  we  should  be  just  as  loud 
in  our  denunciation  and  active  in  righting 
the  wrong  as  is  possible;  and  for  the  bee- 
man  to  pay  his  full  share  of  taxes  will  give 
him  the  right  to  ask  and  demand  full  pro- 
tection from  his  county.  State,  or  national 
government  in  the  way  of  bee  inspection. 


TINKERING  WITH   FOUL  BROOD. 

Out  in  Idaho  there  are  still  a  few  bee- 
keepers who  cling  to  the  idea  that  American 
foul  brood  can  be  cleaned  out  of  diseased 
combs  with  formaldehyde.  Those  who  still 
hold  this  idea  certainly  have  not  tried  it 
thoroughly.  Our  experience  with  fumigat- 
ing oombs  was  quite  extensive  and  thor- 
ough; and  while  the  disease  did  not  reap- 
pear in  every  comb  so  treated  at  once,  evesry 


comb  showed  the  disease  as  prevalent  as 
ever  before  the  season  was  over.  For  the 
average  honey-produeer  to  attempt  the  ex- 
periment is  folly.  It  may  be  possible  in 
time  to  find  a  method  of  fumigation  that 
will  kill  the  disease;  but  the  beeman  will 
make  money  by  leaving  the  experimentation 
to  the  experiment  stations.  Follow  the 
known  methods,  and  work  your  diseased 
combs  into  wax.  Get  the  wax  worked  into 
foundation,  and  put  full  sheets  in  your 
brood-frames,  and  you  will  lose  scarcely 
any  thing  but  the  work. 


HOW    TO     GATHER     SWEET-CLOVER    SEED. 

A  device  was  illustrated,  p.  454,  July  15, 
1912,  called  a  sweet-clover-seed  stripper; 
so,  wanting  to  gather  some  seed,  I  made 
one  which  was  similar.  It  would  not  Avork 
satisfEictorily,  so  I  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  large  sheet  made  out  of  several  old  bed- 
ticks,  a  large  box.  Over  this  box  the  sweet 
clover  stalks  were  thrashed  in  convenient- 
sized  handfuls.  The  larger  part  of  the  seed 
falls  into  the  box;  but  what  falls  outside 
can  be  easily  gathered  from  the  sheet.  The 
seed  then  requires  sifting  thiough  a  screen 
of  about  a  fifth-inch  mesh  to  take  out  the 
sticks  and  leaves.  The  seed  will  not  sift 
tlu^ough  ordinaiy  window-screening,  as  the 
unhulled  seeds  do  not  readily  pass  tlu-ough. 
By  rubbing  hard  a  considerable  amount  will 
hull  out,  but  the  leaves  are  ground  into  a 
fine  dust  by  so  doing.  Sweet-clover  seed 
should  be  run  through  a  fanning-mill  in 
order  to  remove  this  dust. 

CUTTING   THE   CLOVER. 

The  seed  rattles  off  the  stalks  better  if  it 
is  ripe  before  thrashing.  To  prevent  the 
seed  rattling  oft'  while  cutting  the  clover, 
select  a  time  after  a  damp  period  or  a  rainy 
spell.  The  seed  will  not  rattle  off  so  much 
if  cut  just  before  it  turns  brownish  black. 
The  seed  will  ripen  if  cut  and  laid  on  the 
ground  in  piles. 

A  scythe  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
various  reasons.  Much  of  the  seed  is  lost; 
and,  besides,  it  is  difficult  to  work  even  a 
brush-scythe  on  the  coarse  stalks.  There  is 
a  chance  that  weed-stalks  will  get  in  with 
the  sweet-clover  stalks,  and  this  should  be 
avoided. 

The  best  method  is  to  cut  the  stalks  by 
hand  with  a  sickle,  piling  it  up  as  cut.  A 
lialf-acre  of  sweet  clover  furnishes  me  350 
pounds  of  fine  seed.  The  work  of  gather- 
ing the  seed  required  about  five  days,  every 
thing  counted. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 


p.  C.  Chadwiok,  Redlands,  Cal. 


.  How  would  this  sound — cellar  wintering 
in  California?  Not  as  strange  as  it  would 
have  sounded  at  one  time. 


While  Editor  Root,  Dr.  :Miller,  and  Mr. 
Byer  are  spari'ing  over  the  question  of  how 
bees  winter  on  solid  combs  of  honey,  the 
most  of  us  are  wondering  how  they  ever 
reached  the  winter  with  so  much  honey  any 


When  I  read  the  letters  of  those  old-tim- 
ers who  were  subscribers  to  Gleaxings 
shortly  after  I  was  born  I  feel  quite  young; 
but  when  I  stop  to  think  that  I  mvself  was 
a  subscriber  back  in  the  eighties  I  feel  that 
I  am  getting  old  fast  enough. 


FEEDIXG     UXNECESSARY    IN    THE    SPRING     IF 

THE  COMBS  ARE  ALREADY  WELL  SUPPLIED 

WITH  STORES. 

After  stimulating  some  of  my  colonies  for 
ihree  Aveeks  with  sugar  syrup  I  opened  them 
in  order  to  see  the  results  of  my  kind  care, 
and  was  gratified  to  find  much  brood  start- 
ed. Curiosity  led  me  to  open  some  others, 
and  they  had  as  much  as  or  more  than  the 
ones  I  had  been  feeding.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  much  gained  by  feeding  a  normal  colony 
that  has  i^lenty  of  stores,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  them  to  rear  brood.  Pollen  is 
a  greater  aid  in  that  direction,  and  more  to 
be  desired,  than  additional  stores.  A  weak 
colonj^  short  of  stores  would  doubtless  be 
encouraged  to  more  liberal  use  of  its  meager 
supply  of  stores  if  there  were  more  coming 
in  daily;  but  where  stoi'es  are  no  object  one 
must  look  to  other  conditions  to  induce 
brood-rearing,  and  notliing  is  better  than  a 
supply  of  pollen  adequate  for  each  day's 


PROSECUTION  WARRANTED   IF  DISEASED   COLO- 
NIES  ARE   SHIPPED   WITH   FULL   KNOWL- 
EDGE  OF   THE   OWNER. 

Mr.  Wesley  Foster,  Feb.  1,  answers  my 
query  as  to  whether  a  carload  shipment  of 
bees  that  were  prevented  from  being  ship- 
ped into  Colorado  were  knoAvn  to  be  diseas- 
ed. For  the  most  part  I  like  Mr.  Foster's 
answer;  but  on  one  or  two  points  I  wish  to 
make  a  suggestion.  He  says,  "  Our  Colora- 
do law  is  broad  enough  so  that  I  think  an 
inspector  would  be  upheld  in  destroying  all 
diseased  bees  upon  arrival.  This  would 
not  be  just  unless  the  disease  was  being  in- 
troduced into  a  clean  district."    I  will  agree 


with  Mr.  Foster  that,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
stringent  means  should  be  resorted  to;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
man's  propertj'  should  be  destroyed  for  the 
benefit  of  society  unless  society  is  willing 
to  comj^ensate  for  its  loss;  for  to  tlii-ow  the 
burden  on  the  indiA-idual  when  the  benefits 
are  enjoyed  by  the  entire  community  would 
be  manifestly  unjust ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
poor  law  also.  The  same  would  be  true 
anywhere.  I  have  opposed  the  destruction 
of  bees,  diseased  or  othenvise,  where  they 
were  shipped  in  good  faith  as  being  free 
from  disease,  but  were  later  found  to  be 
diseased.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  de- 
stro}-,  there  should  be  some  compensation 
for  the  loss  unless  they  were  sliipped  witb 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  diseased. 
Then  I  believe  they  should  not  only  be  de- 
stroyed, bat  the  shipper  should  be  vigorous- 
ly i)iosecuied. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  HONEY. 

Conditions  in  California  seem  to  have 
changed  for  the  better.  We  have  just  had 
another  inch  of  rain,  which  helj^s  to  add 
new  hopes  at  least.  Indications  now  are 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  orange  bloom 
to  supply  those  who  are  depending  on  it  for 
their  main  flow.  I  have  given  the  sage  very 
close  inspection,  and  find  that  some  of  it  is 
damaged  bej'ond  my  greatest  fears,  while 
much  of  it  is  injured  less  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. The  situation  in  this  locality  is  about 
like  this:  In  the  small  valleys  and  bottoms 
of  the  canyons  the  bloom  is  not  only  killed, 
but  much  of  the  wood  (at  least  that  part  of 
the  wood  from  wliich  the  bloom  comes). 
On  the  sides  of  the  canyons  there  are  in- 
creasing signs  of  life;  but  the  signs  are  de- 
ceiving at  this  point ;  for  while  there  are 
plenty  of  green  leaves  on  the  t-\vig-tips,  the 
bloom-buds  within  are  dead.  As  we  go  on 
up  the  canj'on  sides  the  green  increases  rap- 
idly, and  a  point  is  soon  reached  where 
there  is  no  indication  that  there  had  ever 
been  a  freeze.  This  condition  rules,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  the  canyon  or  what  the  eleva- 
tion, and  is  onlj^  in  keeping  with  the  old 
and  well-known  fact  that  the  cold  air  holds 
its  position  below  the  warm,  hence  the  froz- 
en and  dried  tops  in  the  little  valleys  and 
the  bright  green  higher  on  the  canyon  sides. 
It  is  really  remarkable  to  see  how  well  de- 
fined these  lines  are  shown  by  the  green  and 
the  lack  of  it.  Forty  or  fifty  feet  up  the 
canyon  sides,  above  bushes  that  are  brown 
and  dried  from  frost,  there  are  bushes  that 
seem  never  to  have  been  touched. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Conversations  vs^ith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


LONGEVITY    OF    QUEENS. 

"  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  all  improve- 
ment in  bees  must  eome  more  largely 
through  the  queen  than  otherwise,  inasmuch 
as  one  can  have  no  certain  control  of  the 
drone?  and  in  order  to  be  sure  of  being  on 
the  right  track  when  working  for  long- 
lived  bees,  should  not  the  mother  of  these 
bees  be  long-lived  also  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  But  if  this  is  the  case,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  nearly  every  queen-breeder  as  well 
as  the  majority  of  our  most  prominent  bee- 
keepers advocate  that  no  queen  be  allowed 
to  live  more  than  two  years?  Many  are 
advocating  the  supersedure  of  all  queens  at 
the  close  of  the  honey-harvest  after  their 
first  year's  work." 

"  This  is  something  Avliich  has  puzzled  me 
as'  well  as  you ;  and  I  never  could  see  how 
any  great  improvement  of  stock  wovild  result 
in  any  apiary  where  new  queens  are  reared 
each  year  or  two  to  supersede  all  those  rear- 
ed one  or  two  j'ears  before.  I  have  noticed 
many  times  that  such  colonies  as  kept  the 
hive  populous  during  the  summer  months 
with  brood  to  the  amount  of  onlj?  five  or 
six  Langstroth  frames  full,  and  stored  the 
most  honey,  always  had  queens  which  lived, 
when  the  apiarist  allowed  them  to  do  so,  to 
a  good  old  age.  But  the  trouble  has  been 
that  most  beekeepers  have  had  prolific 
queens  so  drilled  into  them  that  no  queen 
that  will  not  produce  brood  in  excess  of  tlais 
is  not  allowed  to  pass  her  second  winter. 
And  because  of  this,  the  goose  wliich  laid 
the  golden  egg  has  no  chance  to  prove  her 
superiority  above  the  rest.  Queens  which 
live  to  be  four  or  five  years  old  give  to  us 
our  starting-point  when  breeding  for  the 
bees  which  make  the  greatest  amount  of 
honey  with  the  least  expenditure  in  bee 
force  and  brood-rearing.  Much  honey  is 
used  by  scrub  colonies  in  rearing  a  multi- 
tude of  larv«  from  queens  whose  average 
usefulness  does  not  exceed  a  year  and  a 
lialf  or  two  years.  And  these  long-lived 
valuable  queens,  with  hardly  an  average 
amount  of  brood,  are  the  ones  sure  to  be 
killed  by  the  beekeeper  who  tells  v^s  that,  if 
we  would  have  the  best  results  in  hives  full 
of  brood,  all  queens  must  be  superseded 
after  their  first  or  second  year  of  laying." 

"  But  would  you  recommend  rearing 
queens  for  the  improvement  of  stock  from 
a  mother  which  is  four  or  five  years  old  ?  " 

"  In  regard  to  rearing  queens  from  such 
an  old  queen,  I  do  not  claim  that  a  queen 
is  better  at  that  advanced  age  than  she  is 


when  younger.  Only  this:  I  am  not  sure, 
at  a  younger  age,  that  she  possesses  the  de- 
sired longevity.  Where  any  queen  from  a 
long-lived  strain  of  excellent  workers  has 
lived  to  an  age  of  five  years  I  expect  that 
her  posterity,  both  workers  and  queens,  will 
be  remarkable  for  longevity  as  well. 

"  A  good  guess  can  be  given  regarding 
what  young  queens  will  prove  to  be  as  to 
lengih  or  shortness  of  life  in  two  ways. 
First,  if  during  the  first  half  of  the  first 
month  of  May  in  which  a  young  queen 
lays  it  is  found  that  the  colony  of  a  young 
queen  is  building  up  while  others  are  dwin- 
clling  (all  colonies,  of  course,  having  had 
the  same  protection  and  stores  during  the 
winter,  and  being  equally  strong  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season),  then  one  would  not 
be  far  out  of  the  way  if  he  concluded  that 
tiiose  building  up  have  queens  and  bees  with 
a  promise  of  long  life,  while  the  others  do 
not  have  queens  fit  to  become  breeders. 

"  Second,  after  a  young  queen  begins  to 
lay  in  a  full  colony,  and  after  the  swarming 
season  is  over,  if  a  frame  is  put  in  such  a 
colony  having  a  starter  of  worker  eoinb 
foundation  in  it,  then,  if  the  frame  is  filled 
with  worker  comb,  I  consider  this  queen 
worthy  of  further  testing.  If  drone  comb 
is  built  I  do  not  expect  much  from  her  be- 
yond the  first  or  second  year." 

"  But  don't  you  think  that  there  are  other 
influences  which  tend  toward  longevity?" 

"  Surely  I  do.  But,  as  I  hinted  before, 
the  queen  mother  is  the  starting-point.  The 
worker  larvje  as  well  as  the  queen  larvae 
must  be  properly  fed.  Undoubtedly  you 
have  noticed  that  some  larvae  as  soon  as 
hatched  are  fed  much  better  in  some  colo- 
nies than  they  are  in  others.  I  have  seen 
larvae  in  the  colonies  of  my  best  queens 
which  were  fed  so  abundantly  that  one 
might  supjjose  that  royal  jelly  was  being 
given  them.  They  actually  floated  in  their 
creamy  food  until  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
foui'th  day.  Other  colonies  are  fed  so  spar- 
ingly that  it  requires  microscopic  vision  to 
see  that  there  is  any  food  in  the  cells  for 
the  little  six  to  twenty-hour-old  larvae  to 
eat.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  do 
not  consider  these  underfed  larvae  fit  to  use 
under  any  circumstances  for  queen-rearing. 
Queens  which  will  live  four  or  five  years 
can  not  be  reared  from  such  larvfe.  Where 
such  are  nursed  as  queens  (by  a  change  of 
bees  or  difi^erent  surroundings),  their  life 
is  so  restricted  that  from  six  months  to  a 
year  is  sufficient  to  find  the  bees  themselves 
superseding  them  for  sometliing  better." 
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General    Correspondence 


HOW    A    WOMAN    MANAGES    THE    HEAVY 
WORK  IN  AN  APIARY 


BY  MISS  EMMA  WILSON 


[As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's  sister-in-law,  and  his 
right  hand  man(?)  in  the  apiary.  Because  of  her 
lone:  experience  and  training  under  such  a  teacher 
as  Dr.  Miller,  we  think  that  Miss  Wilson  deserves 
the  title  of  "  Dean  of  our  Beekeeping  Sisters. — Ed.] 

The  question  is  no  longer  asked,  "  Can  a 
woman  successfully  run  an  apiary  alone?" 
It  has  been  demonstrated  too  many  times 
that  she  can  and  does,  for  there  are  many 
aiiiaries  run  entirely  by  women,  and  suc- 
cessfully too.  But  there  is  no  denying  that, 
in  the  running  of  an  apiary,  there  is  heavy 
work  that  must  be  done.  How  can  a  woman 
manage  tliis  heavy  part  of  the  work? 

The  experienced  bee-woman  has  learned 
to  take  advantage  of  many  little  kinks  that 
lighten  her  work,  and  knows,  like  the  good 
general  that  she  is,  how  to  plan  her  work 
so  as  to  accomplish  what  has  to  be  done  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  streng-th  and  labor- 
Especially  is  this  necessary  for  the  rather 
delicate  woman  who  has  no  great  amount  of 
strength  to  spare. 

To  lift  out  a  frame  of  brood,  bees,  and 
honey,  and  look  it  carefully  over  is  quite 
easy;  but  to  handle  these  frames  at  arms' 
leng-th,  or  nearly  so,  gets  to  be  work  before 
night;  and  especially  is  this  true  before  the 
muscles  become  accustomed  to  the  work. 
So,  begin  by  doing  only  a  little  at  a  time, 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  done  each 
day.^ 

When  a  colony  must  be  moved,  don't  try 
to  lift  it  all  at  a  time.  Take  an  empty  hive 
and  lift  out  part  of  the  frames,  putting 
them  into  the  empty  hive;  then  the  rest  can 
be  lifted  easily.  Still,  there  may  be  times 
when  it  is  desirable  to  move  hives  without 
opening  them,  as  when  taking  in  or  out  of 
the  cellar.  In  that  case  it  may  be  best  to 
get  a  man  to  do  the  lifting.  But  if  no  man 
is  available,  possibly  some  woman  can  be 
found  who  will  help ;  and  if  the  hives  have 
cleats  on  each  end,  the  cleats  running  clear 
across  the  liive  so  that  a  rope  can  be  slip- 
ped over  them,  you  will  find  that  two  can 
carry  a  hive  quite  easily  by  each  taking 
hold  of  the  rope  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
hive.  An  endless  rope  is  used,  and  it  can 
be  quickly  thrown  over  the  cleat  on  each 
end. 

The  really  hard  work  begins  with  the 
harvest,  when  there  are  so  many  supers  to 
be  lifted  off  (often  four  or  five,  and  some- 
times more),  before  you  can  reach  the 
brood-nest;  and  when  you  go  through  your 
colonies  every  eight  or  ten  days  it  means 


work  to  lift  these  same  supers  off  and  put 
them  all,  or  the  larger  part  of  them,  back 
again,  after  going  through  the  colony.  But 
it  makes  some  difference  how  the  work  is 
done.  Instead  of  putting  them  on  the 
gi'ound,  or  leaning  them  against  the  hive, 
have  an  empty  hive-body  ready  and  pile 
the  supers  on  that  as  you  take  them  off.  It 
is  much  easier  to  lift  them  from  these  than 
from  the  ground,  and  they  will  go  back  to 
the  hive  exactly  in  their  previous  order. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  desirable  for  some 
reason  to  change  the  order.  Each  super  is 
inspected  as  it  is  taken  from  the  hive;  and 
any  change  in  the  order  will  be  made  as 
the  supers  are  taken  from  the  hive.  Then 
when  they  are  to  be  put  back  on  the  hive 
no  time  is  lost  in  a  second  inspection.  An- 
other good  thing  about  this  airangement  is 
the  immunity  from  robbers.  When  robbers 
are  at  all  troublesome  a  robber-cloth  can  be 
thrown  over  the  pile  of  supers,  and  they 
are  safe,  often  allowing  you  to  keep  on 
woi'king  when  otherwise  you  would  be 
obliged  to  quit. 

But  if  I  were  obliged  to  name  just  one 
item  in  saving  hard  work  in  the  apiary  it 
would  unhesitatingly  be — keeping  queens 
clipped.  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  climbing  after  swarms;  but 
the  little  I  have  had  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  more  exhausting  than 
climbing  after  swarms  on  a  scorching  hot 
day;  and  climbing  after  swarms  will  make 
any  old  day  scorcliing  hot.  It  is  an  exhaust- 
ing, nerve-racking,  temper-trying  experi- 
ence that,  to  my  mind,  is  totally  unneces- 
sary. Of  course,  there  will  be  an  occasional 
swarm  that  may  elude  you,  and  issue  with 
a  virgin  queen;  but  such  swarms  are  the 
exception,  and  only  serve  to  make  you  su- 
premely thankful  tliat  you  don't  have  to 
climb  after  every  swarm  that  issues.  In- 
deed, after  one  such  experience,  what  bliss 
it  is,  when  the  next  swarm  issues  with  a 
clipped  queen,  to  i^i'ck  her  up,  cage  her,  lay 
her  at  the  entrance,  and  nonchalantly  walk 
away  to  attend  to  your  own  affairs  and 
leave  that  swarm  to  do  the  same !  Doesn't 
that  sound  alluring  to  those  of  you  who 
still  have  undipped  queens,  and  are  climb- 
ing after  those  dreadful  swarms?  Just  try 
queens  with  clipj^ed  wings,  and  see  if  you 
ever  want  to  go  back  to  the  undipped  ones 
again. 

"  Would  be  glad,  too,  if  you  could  only 
do  the  clipping,  but  you  can't."  Oh !  yes, 
yon  can — no  trick  at  all  after  you  are  used 
to  it.  Just  practice  on  a  few  drones  until 
you  get  over  feeling  nervous  about  it. 

You  ask  me,  Mr.   Editor,  for  something 
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new  in  the  matter  of  women's  bee-dress. 
Really  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer  in  that 
line.  The  only  extras  I  don  for  the  apiary 
are  a  large  denim  apron  with  two  big  pock- 
ets, gloves  with  sleeves  attached,  and  a  veil. 
The  sleeves  sewed  to  the  gloves  are  white, 
and  are  fastened  together  in  the  back  with 
a  band  between  the  shoulders,  securely  sew- 
ed to  the  top  of  each  sleeve.  A  similar  band 
fastens  them  in  front,  only  the  band  in  tliis 
case  is  sewed  to  only  one  sleeve.  The  other 
end  of  the  band  is  furnished  with  a  button- 
hole, and  a  button  sewed  on  the  other  sleeve 
completes  the  fastening.  This  makes  it  easy 
to  slip  the  gloves  off  and  on  when  you  wish 
to  clip  a  queen.  The  veil  is  drawn  down 
taut,  and  fastened  with  a  safety-pin. 
Marengo,  111. 

•-•-•^ 

A  WOMAN  IN  THE  SPHERE  OF  ASSISTANT 
BEEKEEPER 


MRS.  LIZZIE  SHIELDS 


I  can  scarcely,  as  yet,  claim  to  be  a  bee- 
keeper; but  my  husband  has  started,  and  I 
help  him.  In  1906  a  farmer  whose  cattle 
we  pastured  for  the  summer  offered  us  in 
part  payment  a  colony  of  bees  which  we 
accepted.  They  arrived  in  November,  when, 
according  to  advice  received,  we  dug  a  hole 
and  buried  them  for  the  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing May  we  found  the  hive  afloat,  and 
every  bee  dead — drowned  by  the  melting 
snow.  We  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  bees 
that  were  dead,  and  bitterly  thought  of  our 
lost  five-dollar  bill. 

In  1907  tb.e  man  again  brought  his  cattle 
10  jiasture,  and  joined  us  in  our  lamenta- 
lion.  He  said  we  should  ha\e  made  a  drain 
to  run  off  the  surplus  water.  He  wanted 
us  to  try  again,  and  offered  us  a  colony  for 
half  price.  Again  we  agreed,  and  again 
put  the  liive  in  the  same  place;  but  this 
time  we  had  a  drain;  and,  lo!  on  bringing 
them  out  the  next  spring  they  were  alive 
and  in  good  condition.  They  were  common 
black  bees  in  an  old  box — very  primitive 
indeed.  We  began  to  read  and  stud^'  about 
bees,  and  finally  became  enthusiastic. 

We  were  unfortunate  in  1910,  expecting 
to  winter  three  colonies.  On  moving  them 
to  the  cellar,  however,  we  found  that  two 
had  decamped,  root  and  branch,  leaving 
only  beeless  hives  with  honey  in  them.  So 
in  the  spring  of  1911  we  started  again  with 
a  single  colony.  I  purchased  Mrs.  Com- 
stock's  admirable  book,  and  we  also  secured 
the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  By 
and  by,  as  a  Christmas  gift  I  gave  my  hus- 
band "  Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee."  We 
purchased  an  Italian  queen,  a:id  made  i. 
new  colony  from  a  nucleus.     Ere  long  we 


had  a  fine  colony  of  Italians,  and  from 
them  got  a  queen  by  wliich  we  Italianized 
the  second  colony.  Meanwhile  the  second 
colony  swarmed,  and  we  had  a  third  colony 
(blacks).  We  had  85  lbs.  of  surplus  honey 
from  our  bees  in  1911 — practicality  from 
one  colony,  all  the  others  being  youngsters. 
These  three  colonies  were  wintered  in  our 
cellar,  and  were  in  fine  condition  last  spring. 

My  husband  took  a  short  course  in  api- 
culture at  the  Ontario  Agi-icultural  College, 
Guelph,  last  January;  visited  the  Brant- 
ford  bee-supply  factoiy  with  the  other  stu- 
dents, and  left  a  fair-sized  order  for  lii\es, 
foundation,  excluders,  etc.,  with  the  firm. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  satui^ated  with 
bee  lore. 

Last  June  we  purchased  another  Italian 
queen,  and  in  September  a  third.  Our  three 
colonies  have  increased  to  six,  all  flourish- 
ing and  strong. 

We  are  now  glad  that  we  took  heart  and 
kept  on  trying.  We  find  great  pleasure  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  honey  is  a  good 
addition  to  our  table,  and  we  sell  all  we  do 
not  use. 

Last  summer  the  bees  insisted  on  swarm- 
ing, or  otherwise  demanding  attention  on 
three  successive  wash-days.  My  apprecia- 
tion of  their  demands  for  attention  was 
much  below  par.  However,  the  swarms  were 
little  trouble  to  secure,  as  in  each  case  we 
had  clipped  her  majesty's  wings,  and  so 
prevented  her  from  flying  off  with  her  ret- 
inue. She  had  to  content  herself  with  walk- 
ing on  a  wliite  dress  laid  in  front  of  the 
hive,  where  we  quickly  espied  her,  and  care- 
fully placed  her  in  the  new  hive.  In  a  very 
short  time  every  bee  found  out  that  the 
so\ereign  was  holding  a  levee,  and  went  to 
jiay  i;s  respects  to  her. 

The  only  objection  I  have  to  bees  is  the 
s'irig.  They  and  I  have  frequently  dis- 
agreed about  that,  and  sometimes  I  got  the 
best  of  the  argument,  though  more  fre- 
quently they  came  off  victorious.  If  they 
were  of  a  less  aggressive  and  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind  it  would  be  more  pleasant ;  but 
they  are  "  mixed  mercies,"  so  we  need  not 
grumble.  At  first  I  thought  I  should  never 
handle  the  little  creatures,  but  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  bad  usage,  so  now  I  accept 
the  stings  as  meekly  as  possible.  The  worst 
sting  I  ever  got  was  when  hunting  for  a 
queen.  While  peering  into  the  hive  the  tip 
of  my  nose  Avas  suddenly  attacked.  Now, 
that  is  a  decidedly  vulnerable  point,  and  the 
tears  coursed  down  my  cheeks  so  heavily 
that  I  had  to  retire,  for  I  could  not  see. 
They  say  that  stings  cure  rheumatism.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not; 
but  this  I  can  aver:  For  some  years  I  suf- 
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fered  vei^y  much  from  rheumatism;  and 
since  we  began  keeping  bees  all  nn^  rheu- 
matic pains  have  vanished  except  in  one 
tinger.  Did  the  sting's  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  this? 

We  I'ead  every  bee  item  we  see,  and  I  am 
learning  right  along.  My  husband  knows 
far  more  about  bees  than  I  do ;  but,  of 
course,  a  man  can  not  get  on  without  his 
wife.  For  instance,  one  day  he  rushed  into 
the  kitchen,  wildly  pawing  the  air,  and 
jierforming  a  sort  of  war-dance,  veiy  much 
unlike  his  usual  Cjuiet  behavior,  and  all 
because  a  little  bee  stung  liim  on  the  nose! 
He  implored  me  to  help  him  off  with  his 
\eil,  and  an  unholy  joy  filled  my  heart  at 
the  scene,  for  I  remembered  how  he  scoffed 
when  I  fled  with  a  sting  in  my  nose.  It  all 
depends  on  whose  nose  the  bees  attack;  and 
it's  cpite  a  diffei^ent  matter  when  it's  your 
own.  But  we  do  not  trouble  much  about 
stings  after  all — just  grin  and  bear  them. 

I  am  not  exactly  a  beekeeper  as  yet.  I 
am  only  a  beekeeper's  assistant.  But  there 
is  no  leason  why  I  too  should  not  go  on 
and  do  as  well  as  others. 

O'Connell,  Ontario,  Canada,  Sept.  30. 


THE  SHAKEN-PLAN  SWARM  FOR  WOMEN 


BY  MRS.  GERTRUDE  GILL 


Women  are  becoming  competitors  of  men 
in  many  branches  of  industry,  and  success- 
fully too.  Then  why  not  in  beekeeping? 
A  woman's  work  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less 
monotonous  (I  am  speaking  now  of  house- 
keeping), made  up  as  it  is  of  little  tasks 
that,  for  the  comfort'  of  the  family,  must  be 
repeated  every  day.  That,  together  with 
the  indoor  atmosjohere,  often  brings  more 
or  less  nervous  strain  on  the  wife  and  moth- 
er. To  most  of  us  I  believe  there  is  a  bond 
of  kinship  with  Mother  Nature;  and  a  little 
while  each  day  in  God's  beautiful  out-of- 
doors  means  new  life  to  tired  nerves;  and 
what  better  or  more  profitable  way  to  bring 
tliis  about  than  to  make  a  study  of  bees? 

The  fear  of  sting's  keeps  many  women 
away  from  the  apiary;  but  in  most  cases 
this  fear  can  be  overcome  with  an  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  natural  instincts  of 
these  little  workers. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  came  with  my  hus- 
band to  Colorado,  that  Mecca  of  sunshine 
and  pure  air  suggested  by  many  physicians 
for  stubborn  cases  that  refuse  to  j^ield  to 
pills  and  powders.  In  order  to  be  out  of 
doors  I  began  helj^ing  him  in  the  apiary; 
and  with  his  patient  teaching  and  the  fas- 
cination there  is  in  working  with  the  little 
busy  bee  my  natural  timidity  was  soon  over- 
come ;  and  with  returning  health  there  seem- 
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ed  to  open  to  me  a  new  vista  in  life  I  had 
never  before  thought  of. 

If  I  were  to  advise  younger  women  just 
entering  the  work  I  should  suggest  that,  to 
start  right,  is  perhaps  the  first  essential  to 
success  in  beekeeping,  for  I  believe  the  time 
is  past  for  any  one  with  any  old  method  to 
succeed  in  apiculture.  There  are  more  dif- 
ficulties to  contend  with — hard  winters,  poor 
seasons,  overstocking,  and  disease;  and  one 
roust  make  a  study  of  his  own  situation, 
g-iving  his  bees  careful  attention. 

I  believe  in  beekeeping  for  women ;  but  I 
don't  take  to  the  "  dishpan  and  sheet " 
theory.  I  should  like  to  tell  how  we  manage 
tliis  trying  part  of  beekeeping — the  swarm- 
ing season — for  I  don't  take  kindly  to 
climbing  trees,  jumping  over  ditches,  get- 
ting through  wire  fences,  and  the  many 
athletic  feats  necessary  to  catch  a  swarm 
that  may,  after  all,  object  to  being  caught. 
Xow  for  this  method  that,  I  presume,  has 
grown  threadbare  to  our  male  readers,  but 
may  still  be  new  to  the  women  follvs. 

First,  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
hive  has  movable  combs,  and  the  condition 
such  that  bees  would  cast  a  swarm  anyhow. 
Using  a  little  smoke  at  the  entrance,  gently 
remove  the  cover  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
bees  more  than  necessary.  Take  out  the 
follower;  or  if  there  is  none,  the  outside 
comb;  gently  loosen  the  frames  with  a  hive 
tool,  giving  plenty  of  space  to  lift  the  combs 
without  crushing  the  bees.  During  the 
swarming  season  it  would  be  well  to  begin 
with  the  side  combs,  looking  over  each  one 
carefully.  After  locating  the  queen,  set  this 
comb,  with  the  queen  and  bees  on  it,  at  one 
side,  in  the  shade  if  the  weather  is  very  hot. 
If  you  have  no  helper,  lift  the  hive  back 
from  the  stand,  placing  the  new  hive  (which 
should  be  prepared  beforehand  with  foun- 
dation starters,  or  sheets,  if  preferred)  on 
the  stand  where  the  old  one  has  just  been 
removed.  Level  it  carefully,  thus  producing 
straight  combs.  Then  take  the  comb  having 
the  queen,  which  should  contain  eggs  or 
larvse.  Make  room  in  the  new  hive  by  re- 
moving one  frame  with  starter.  Hang  this 
comb  with  the  queen  in  the  center  of  the 
new  liive,  first  making  sure  that  all  queen- 
cells  have  been  cut  out.  Shake  the  bees 
from  the  four  center  combs  of  the  old  colo- 
ny (not  too  close,  as  you  will  need  the 
young  bees  to  protect  the  brood  left.  After 
putting  the  frame  with  foundation  at  one 
side  of  the  brood  carry  the  old  hive  away 
to  the  new  location.  The  shaken  colony  on 
the  old  stand  will  catch  the  working  force. 

Hang  up  the  dishpan  and  sheet.  You  will 
not  need  them.  The  bees  have  swarmed 
just  as  weU  as  if  they  did  so  naturally,  and 
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you  are  in  a  better  temper  than  with  the  old 
way  of  letting  the  bees  have  their  own  way, 
and  the  whole  apiary  has  not  been  disturbed 
with  that  feverish  unrest  that  is  sometimes 
the  case  where  swarms  are  in  the  air  all  day. 

Hyrum,  Utah. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  would  be  bet- 
ter known  to  our  readers,  perhaps,  if  she 
bad  sig-ned  herself,  "Mrs.  M.  A.  Gill." 
Her  practical  suggestions  show  that  she  is 
no  longer  an  amateur. — Ed.] 


KEEPING  BEES  FOR  PROFIT 


BY  RUTH  C.   GIFFORD 


I  took  up  beekeeping  because  I  could 
make  some  money,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
at  home.  My  bees  averaged  about  100  sec- 
tions per  colony  last  year.  The  best  colony 
made  146  sections;  and  the  poorest,  my 
only  pure  Italian  colony,  57. 

Most  of  my  honey  is  sold  locally — that  is, 
to  consumei-s  within  a  radius  of  two  miles, 
and  by  the  case  to  country  and  town  stores 
for  ten  miles  around.  The  remainder  is 
sold  to  a  dairy-product  store  in  a  city  near 
by.  The  price  is  20  cents  a  section  for 
fancy  and  No.  1.  I  have  very  little  of  any 
other  kind,  for  honey  is  just  as  easy  to  take 
off  at  the  proper  time  as  it  is  after  it  is 
travel-stained. 

I  have  no  wheelbarrow  for  carrying  hives 
and  supers;  but  I  did  have  a  stout  express 
wagon  left  over  from  "  kid  days."  I  took 
the  sides  off  and  nailed  two  half-inch  cleats 
leng-thwise  on  the  edges  of  the  bottom. 
These  parallel  strips  are  always  in  position  : 
and,  being  half  an  inch  higher  than  the  bot- 
tom, they  prevent  bees  from  being  mashed. 
Lately,  though,  when  interchanging  supers 
I  take  them  off  and  set  them  on  their  sides 
across  the  wagon.  In  this  way,  after  the 
supers  are  set  off'  the  hive  they  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  two  or  three  inches  apart. 
Then  they  can  be  replaced  in  any  order  de- 
sired, and  without  extra  lifting.  If  a  super 
is  full  of  foundation  on  which  the  bees 
have  just  started  to  work  I  set  it  on  end 
on  tiie  wagon,  because  the  thin  combs  and 
foundation  would  bend  under  the  Aveight  of 
the  bees  if  the  super  were  placed  on  its  side, 
and  the  result  would  be  a  lot  of  sections 
stuck  to  the  division-boards. 

I  use  the  eight-frame  hive.  If  I  want  to 
move  one  when  it  is  full  of  honey  I  take 
out  three  or  four  frames,  carry  the  hive  and 
remainirg  combs  to  the  desired  place,  then 
get  the  fiancs  which  were  set  out,  and  re- 
place tl.em  in  the  hive.  If  the  distance  :.< 
longer  I  take  out  part  of  the  frame?  set 
the  hi\e  on  the  waaoi^  and  set  tlieni  in  it 


again.  When  the  new  location  is  reached, 
I  again  take  out  part  of  the  frames,  set  the 
hive  on  the  stand,  and  then  replace  the 
frames. 

North  East,  Ind. 


AN  ARMOR  FOR  THE  TIMID  SISTERS 


BY  MRS.  E.  R.  WILSON 


I  am  very  fond  of  honey  or  I  never  would 
have  been  interested  in  bees.  But  when  we 
started  with  one  colony,  and  I  experienced 
the  first  stings,  my  ardor  cooled  somewhat, 
for  those  stings  really  did  poison  me.  After 
one  summer,  howevei",  I  began  to  contract 
the  bee  fever,  and  have  had  it  ever  since. 
I  now  work  with  the  bees  at  all  times. 

The  feminine  beekeeper  should  never  trust 
even  the  most  gentle  colony,  but  should  al- 
ways dress  so  that  being  stung  severely  will 
be  an  impossibility.  The  following  is  a  very 
safe  suit  for  the  use  of  women  in  the  api- 
ary :  Long  bicycle  boots,  reaching  to  the 
knee,  or  buttoned  leggings;  a  pair  of  long 
bloomers  to  fasten  below  the  knee  with  an 
inch-wide  elastic  band,  and  a  band  of  elas- 
tic to  hold  them  in  place  at  the  waist;  a 
waist  to  slip  on  over  the  head,  made  long 
at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  pass  under  the  elas- 
tic band  of  the  bloomers;  and  a  bee-veil 
sewed  to  the  neck  of  the  waist,  and  finished 
with  a  narrow  elastic  at  the  top  in  order  to 
snap  around  the  hat-crown.  A  short  light- 
weight skirt  and  long  elbow  bee-gloves  com- 
plete the  equipment.  A  bee  must  be  very 
smart  to  do  much  harm  to  one  in  such  armor. 

When  one  feels  safe  the  interest  is  double 
what  it  is  when  fear  is  the  main  thought. 

I  assist  my  husband  in  earing  for  the  bees 
by  using  the  smoker,  and  he  says  that  I 
make  an  excellent  helper.  When  he  is  away 
I  take  all  the  care  of  the  apiary.  The  work 
is  hard  at  times,  but  not  harder  than  some 
parts  of  housework.  There  certainly  is  more 
pleasure  and  variety  in  it,  for  the  bees 
surely  keep  one  guessing. 

1  would  ad\is'3  women  who  are  beginners 
to  keep  only  one  colony  at  first,  for  "chunk" 
or  extracted  honey  the  first  season.  Section 
honey  is  good,  and  is  more  suggestive  of  a 
woman's  work,  but  is  really  liarder  to  han- 
dle, and  it  is  moi'e  difficult  to  secure  results. 
The  bees  swarm  worse,  and  this  should  be 
avoided  by  any  beginner. 

Plent}'  of  room  should  always  be  given. 
Shallow-  supers  are  best  for  a  woman  to 
handle,  and  are  jjretty  enough,  when  well 
filled,  to  please  any  one. 

Last,  but  not  least,  clip  the  queen's  wings. 
Men  may  not  need  to;  but  women  centainly 
do,  especially  if  slightlv  timid. 

Tonv,  Wis. 
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Mrs.  E.   L.   Swope  demonstrating  bees  at   the  Puyalliip  Fair,   Washington. 


APICULTURE  AS   AN    OCCUPATION 
WOMEN 


FOR 


BY  MRS.  E.  L.  SWOPE 


The  reasons  for  keeping  bees  are  many 
and  various,  and  the  business  appeals  to 
man,  woman,  youth,  and  child.  Bees  have 
been  a  part  of  the  conscious  life  of  man 
from  the  beginning.  Not  only  have  they 
sweetened  his  daily  bread  with  beneficent 
honey,  but  they  have  also  set  him  an  exam- 
ple far  more  uplifting  than  any  other  insect 
or  animal  creation. 

-  Beekeeping  is  the  one  line  of  work  that 
the  busy  woman  or  the  woman  of  leisure 
can  take  up  as  a  remunerative  occupation. 
All  beginners  should  be  j^rovided  with  a 
silk  bee-veil  and  rubber  gloves,  because  bees 
do  not  often  attack  rubber.  They  should 
also  visit  the  bees  often  and  keep  up  the 
acquaintance,  but  should  not  approach  the 
front  of  the  liive.  Always  approach  a 
hive  from  the  side  or  back.  "When  thus  pvo- 
tected  by  veil  and  gloves  any  one  can  handle 
bees  without  being  stung.  However,  most 
people  become  immune  to  the  poison  after 


being  stung  a  few  times.  When  bee  man- 
agement has  been  properly  learned  bees  are 
as  easily  handled  as  birds.  Women  can  care 
for  bees  because  there  is  little  attention 
necessary  unless  one  wishes  to  feed  for 
early  brood-rearing,  or  there  is  foul  brood 
in  the  vicinity. 

When  the  swarming  season  is  at  hand, 
and  one  is  provided  witli  a  new  sectional 
hive  with  frames  properly  fitted  with  brood- 
foundation  starters,  and  an  Alley  queen  and 
drone  trap,  the  bees  may  be  allowed  to  clus- 
ter in  the  trap  or  they  may  be  left  free  to 
cluster  elsewhere.  If  they  cluster  on  a 
bush,  cut  the  branch  and  lay  it  before  the 
hive,  preferably  on  a  large  sheet  of  chea]> 
muslin.  Then  tap  lightly  with  a  stick,  and 
you  will  soon  experience  a  thi-ill  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  bees  will  march  into  the  hive  in 
legular  order. 

Women  who  keep  bees  are  of  great  benefit 
to  their  homes  and  communities.  The  hon- 
ey supjDlied  is  the  most  healthful  and  pur- 
est sweet  the  world  knows,  and  is  useful  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  It  may  be  used  in  its 
natural  state  on  the  table,  in  fruit-canning, 
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pollenizer,  and  perfect 
pollenizalioii  ineaiis 
perfect  fruit  and 
grain. 

Buckley,  Wash. 


HOW  A  WOMAN  FOUND 

RECREATION  WITH 

BEES,  FRUIT,  AND 

FLOWERS 


BY    DR.    EDNA   P. 
MATTHEWS. 


Fig.  1. — Dr.  Edna  P.  Matthew.s'  plan  of  luiuliug  cului 
tonfi'ele  foinuUitions. 

cooking,  baking,  and  candy-making — in 
fact,  in  any  thing  that  sugar  and  water  are 
used  in.  It  has  greater  sweetening  power 
than  most  of  the  manufactured  syrups,  and, 
besides,  possesses  great  medicinal  value. 

As  a  remunerative  occupation  for  women 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly profitable,  clean,  and  healthful.  When 
bees  have  been  properly  cared  for  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  a  proper  method 
employed  during  the  summer,  a  single 
swarm  can  produce  from  50  to  200  one- 
pound  sections  of  surplus  honey  which  can 
always  be  sold  at  good  prices.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness that  can  be  carried  on  with  one  or  two 
hives  or  one  or  two  hundred.  It  can  be 
carried  on  at  home,  thus  affording  a  great 
opportunity  for  self-improvement.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  or  two  hives  of  bees 
in  every  garden,  especially  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  as  the  bee  is  the  best 


FlQ.  2. — Latticed  grapevines  for  sliade. 


A  woman  is  mental- 
ly and  physically  qual- 
itied    for    bee    culture. 
Twenty-five    years    of 
intimate  study  of  wom- 
en, both  in  health  and 
in   sickness,   gives   me   the   foundation   for 
the  above  arbitrary  statement.     Her  long 
years  of  training  in  household  detail,   her 
quick  perception,  enthusiasm,  and  versatil- 
ity, all  combine  to  make  her  an  ideal  bee- 
keeper.    Often  longing  for  the  real  things 
of  life  and  their  doing,  it  is  a  blessing  to  her 
if  she   can    pick   up   an    avocation   that   is 
pleasing,  healthful,  and  reuuinerative,  tiuis 
segregrating  herself  from  idleness  and  friv- 
olity.^ 

"  Cottage   Garden  "   is   a   two-acre   fi-uit 
and  flower  farm  developed  out  of  a  forsak- 
en, barren,  suburban  knoll  composed  mostly 
of  subsoil.     We  took  up  a  proposition  of 
this  kind  because  of  a  breakdown  under  a 
tremendous  strain.      (Note  the  willingness 
of  one  doctor  to  take  his  own  medicine!) 
Our  plan,  originally,  was  to  put  out  choice 
fruits  and  vegetables   for  the  use  of  our 
family,  selling  the  surplus.     We  wanted  a 
large  planting  of  fine 
peonies,  a  large  vine- 
yard   of    fancy    table 
grapes,    and    we    also 
wanted      bulbs      and 
shrubbery       blooming 
for  Memorial  day.  Our 
income  was  standard- 
ized  at  $500   a  year, 
and  the  labor  at  five 
hours  a  day;   but  we 
found  that  these  could 
not   be   kept   uniform, 
as   some    crops   failed 
on   account   of   condi- 
tions beyond  our  con- 
trol, and  some  requir- 
ed tAventy-four  houi"s' 
labor  a  day.     For  in- 
stance we  cut  and  mar- 
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Fig.   3. — Winter  cases  made  of  barn-siding,  which  are  used  in  the  summer  for  chicken-coops. 


keted  600  dozen  peony  blossoms  and  a  wag- 
onload  of  other  blossoms  in  seventy-two 
hours  before  Decoration  day.  Bees  were 
added  to  pad  up  this  income  by  providing 
an  alternate.  We  found  the  honey  crop 
fluctuated  too.  as  we  have  onlj'^  one  main 
pasture  in   this  location,   that   being  white 


clover.  However,  when  all  crops  are  good 
our  beloved  recreation  becomes  a  veiy  stren- 
uous occupation. 

The  apiary  consists  of  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  stands.  We  like  about  thirty.  It  is 
essentially  a  home  apiaiy,  and  is  conducted 
as  such — alwavs  in   harmonv  vnih  its  sur- 


PiG.  4. — Interior  p/  a  .inodel  shop,  showing  method  of  cleaning  fixtures. 
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roundings.  The  colonies  ai'e  located  about 
the  i:)lace  in  groups  convenient  for  opera- 
tion and  for  observation  in  passing  to  and 
fro.  One  long  line  extends  toward  the  barn 
and  poultry-yard  where  duty  takes  us  many 
times  each  forenoon.  Most  of  the  colonies 
are  located  on  cement  walks,  built  for  the 
purpose,  thirty  inches  wide,  with  a  slope  of 
one  inch  toward  the  south,  and  shaded  by 
lattice  work  and  grapevines.  These  cement 
foundations  are  spider,  toad,  and  mouse 
proof,  and  easily  cleaned,  and  tliey  add  to 
the  durability  of  the  hives. 

The  colonies  are  usually  wintered  right 
on  these  walks  by  being  moved  together  in 
pairs,  and  packed  with  cushions  of  lawn 
clipi.)ings  in  tlie  supers,  which  are  support- 
ed away  from  tlie  top-bars  by  pieces  of  the 
angle  strijos  taken  from  the  corners  of  hives 
as  they  come  from  the  factory.  Over  the 
covers  of  the  hive  are  first  placed  pads  of 
wool  carpet,  and  then  the  felt  roofing  paper. 
We  also  use  some  winter  cases  as  in  Fig. 
3,  made  from  barn  siding.  These  have  drojD 
fronts  and  adjustable  floors,  and  are  used 
for  chicken-coops  in  the  summer. 

The  shop  was  built  to  conform  to  the 
other  buildincs  on  the  place,  and  is  suitable 


The  basket  shown  is  a  regular  maa-ket  basket  with 
part  of  a  barrel-hoop  nailed  on  for  a  handle.  A  short 
cord  with  a  hook  on  one  end  is  tied  on  as  shown. 
I  have  tised  such  a  basket  for  years  to  shake  swarms 
into.  The  basket  is  hung  to  a  limb;  and  when  the 
bees  cluster  they  can  be  carried  anywhere  you  wish. 
c— A.  P.  Lawrknce,  Delton,  Mich.  ' 


for  the  work  to  be  done  in  it.  The  lattice 
work  in  front  of  the  porch  is  cut  out  enough 
to  allow  loaded  supers  as  well  as  fixtured 
ones  to  be  stacked  up  when  thej^  are  being 
moved  out  and  in.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  is  fitted  with  every  device 
for  facilitating  the  work.  The  cleaning 
operations  extend  to  every  article  connected 
with  the  bees.  All  of  this  work  must  be 
done  early  in  the  winter,  as  the  pruning, 
spraying,  carpentering  work,  cement  work, 
etc.,  must  be  done  later.  We  first  empty 
all  the  hives  and  supers  that  have  to  be 
cleaned;  and  after  repairing  and  painting 
them  we  stack  them  along  the  wall  ready  for 
the  inside  fixtures.  We  use  an  original  de- 
vice for  cleaning  fences  and  holders.  The 
plan  is  to  tack  two  sheets  of  No.  3  sand- 
paper on  the  edge  of  the  fence,  and  then 
with  half  a  sheet  to  cover  a  2  x  4  x  12-inch 
block  which  is  held  in  place  on  the  bench 
by  cleats,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Every  part 
of  the  fences  and  holders,  such  as  sides, 
uprights,  etc.,  may  be  brought  rapidly  over 
the  sandpaper  and  made  as  good  as  new  or 
better.  All  parts  needing  repairing  aie  laid 
on  a  pile  and  attended  to  later. 

Our  tools  for  repairing  are  very  simple — 
a  couple  of  plated  table-knives  cut  off 
square,  a  tack-puller  made  from  an  old 
file,  a  pair  of  small  i^lieis,  trays  of  nails, 
and  a  fine  saw. 

As  soon  as  our  twelve-foot  bench  is  full 
of  clean  fixtures  they  are  packed  away  in 
the  supers  aAvaiting  the  sections  later  on. 
We  do  all  this  Avork  with  the  shop  unhealed, 
the  temperature  being  about  32  degrees  F. 

AVhen  we  get  ready  to  clean  the  frames, 
if  they  are  very  much  soiled  we  put  them 
in  a  kettle  of  Lewis  lye,  using  two  pounds 
to  eight  gallons  of  hot  water.  Aftei-  a  few 
iniiHites  in  the  lye  we  fork  them  into  a  tub 
of  water  in  wliicli  four  ]iounds  of  salt  has 
been  dissolved. 

For  fastening  foundation  in  sections  we 
use  a  Lewis  foundation-fastener,  and  throw 
the  completed  sections  on  a  table  having  a 
fence  around  the  top  to  hold  them.  For  this 
work  and  for  all  bench  work,  as  well  as  for 
work  with  the  bees,  a  pair  of  spectacles 
with  a  24-ineh  focus  are  essential  for  the 
use  of  middle-aged  persons. 

CLOTHING    FOR    THE    APIARY. 

The  bee-woman,  on  approach  of  spi'ing, 
will  get  her  clothing  ready  for  work.  A 
short  skirt  should  be  worn,  clearing  the 
shoe-tops,  and  wide  enougli  to  give  free 
motion.  This  should  be  made  of  brown  den- 
im. The  shirt-waist  should  have  three  but- 
tons at  the  waist-line  on  the  back  to  hold 
the  skirt  securely.  Brown  hose,  ribbed  for 
neatness,   are  best.    (Bovs'  hose  are  more 
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serviceable. )  Tlie  shoes  should  l)e  low- 
heeled  and  comfortable.  A  close-titting' 
.I'acket  made  from  denim  with  an  easy  stand- 
ing' collar,  hooked  at  the  throat,  a  soft  hat, 
and  some  bee-veils  from  black  netting,  com- 
])lete  the  outfit. 

.■^OFT  CAXDY  FOR   SPRING   FEEDING. 

Tn  the  spring,  if  feeding  seems  advisable 
we  give  fondant  made  by  the  same  formula 
used  for  our  cliildren  in  the  early  years. 
This  is  made  of  a  pound  of  gi-anidated  su- 
gar, four  ounces  of  water,  a  pincli  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  The  mixture 
is  put  in  a  covered  pan,  and  boiled  without 
stirring  until  it  just  spirs  a  thread  from  the 
upheld  spoon.  It  is  then  poured  into  a 
bowl  on  a  firm  table,  and  when  it  crinkles 
like  hot  milk  it  should  be  beaten  vigorously. 
After  it  turns  white  it  is  poured  into  a 
paper  pie-plate.  After  a  few  trials  a  per- 
fectly smooth  cream  can  be  produced. 

The  explanation,  of  the  formation  of  this 
candy  is  that  the  first  crystal  stamps  the 
mass.  The  coarse  crystals  form  on  the  sides 
of  the  uncovered  pan;  and  jarring,  wdiile 
cooling,  will  start  coarse  crystallization. 
The  cream  of  tartar  converts  a  small  amount 
of  cane  sugar  into  glucose — quite  enough 
to  prevent  coarse  crystals  forming.  (Com- 
mercial glucose  should  never  be  used,  as  the 


makers  will  not  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  reneutralize  all  of  the  acids  used 
in  the  conversion  of  the  starch. ) 

Gradually  the  colonies  are  jirepared  for 
supers.  The  top-bars  are  scraped  clean, 
bulged  combs  are  cut  down  to  the  proper 
thickness,  old  queen-cells  removed,  bottom- 
bars  cleaned — every  thing  being  put  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  colonies  are  getting  used  to  being 
handled.  We  place  tlu'ee  pieces  of  veneer, 
two  inches  wide,  across  the  top-bars,  pre- 
venting the  bees  from  plastering  the  sec- 
lion-holders  fast  to  them.  We  allow-  the 
bees  to  store  the  miscellaneous  flow^  of  the 
early  spring  in  the  brood-chamber. 

"We  have  very  feAv  swarms  during  a  good 
honey-flow.  The  ground  slopes  to  the  south, 
and  the  avenue  is  planted  with  catalpa 
trees;  and,  having  no  high  trees  about,  our 
swarms  rarely  leave  the  place.  Last  year 
there  were  eight  that  swarm.ed  in  succession 
on  the  same  grapevine. 

All  finished  honey  is  carefully  scraped, 
and  packed  in  cases.  The  honey  that  is 
produced  in  shallow  extracting-frames  is 
cut  out  and  put  in  buckets,  and  sold  as 
bulk  comb  honey,  for  wdiich  there  is  quite  a 
demand.  Our  market  is  local,  most  of  the 
sales   being   made   by   telephone,    although 
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Transferring  not  impossible  for  women  to  undertake.    Brushing  the  few  remaining  hees  from 
the  combs  in  the  old  box-hive. 


many  of  the  orders  stand  from  year  to  year, 
I'unning  all  the  way  from  ten  to  fifty  sec- 
tions. We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  a 
good  price,  rarely  taking  less  than  25  cents 
a  section. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


A  WOMAN'S  WORK 


BY  MRS.  S.  E.  HOWARD 


[To  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  accorded 
the  title  of  "  Bee  Expert,"  as  she  is  an  authority 
on  bee  management  from  queen-rearing  to  honey- 
production.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  Beekeepers,  and  also  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  and  is  an  active  worker,  writ- 
er, and  student.  Mrs.  Howard's  success  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  increasing  interest  in  bees  in 
Massachusetts,  and  her  influence  has  reached  distant 
parts  of  the  country  from  magazine  articles  (Mc- 
Call's,  Country  Life,  Stiburban  Life,  Country  Gen- 
tleman) recounting  her  experiences  and  methods. 
Her  yards  at  Hill  Crest,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  are  models 
of  neatness,  and  received  the  commendation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Beekeepers,  which  society 
she   entertained   August   3,    1912. — Ed.] 

I  first  became  interested  in  bees  through 
the  gift  of  a  colony  in  an  old  soap-box, 
nailed  top  and  bottom,  with  a  one-inch 
round  hole  at  the  bottom  as  an  entrance. 
This  I  had  removed  to  my  back  yard,  and 
watched  it  (at  a  distance)  for  a  season,  and 


lioped  for  a  swarm  to  put  into  a  new  Lang- 
stroth  hive  with  full  sheets  of  foundation 
which  I  had  provided  for  the  "  anticipated," 
which  did  not  happen  that  season.  During 
that  first  summer  I  watched,  talked,  and 
questioned,  and  read  my  A  B  C  of  Beekeep- 
ing, and  thought  I  had  the  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  I  lacked  the  courage  to  do 
the  practical,  which  was  to  transfer  that 
colony  to'  a  new  hive.  Fall  came,  and  no 
provision  made  for  surplus  honey,  and  none 
was  obtained,  but  the  bees  went  into  winter 
quarters  with  abundant  stores,  and  were 
well  protected.  The  winter  months  were 
used  for  more  reading,  and  planning  for  the 
"  spring  moving  "  of  the  bees  to  their  new 
tenement  for  which  they  afterward  paid 
ample  rent. 

Looking  forward  to  the  plum  and  cherry 
bloom  was  a  pleasant  anticipation,  as  cour- 
age and  determination  had  increased.  The 
propitious  day  arrived :  fruit-bloom,  balmy 
air,  and  bees  at  work,  and  happy,  with  all 
conditions  favorable.  With  my  veil  adjust- 
ed, smoker  lighted,  and  hammer,  chisel,  and 
hiving-box  ready,  I  proceeded  as  per  direc- 
tions. With  the  assistance  of  my  husband 
(some  help  is  needed  by  a  woman)  the  en,- 
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A  typical  "  bee  mistress  "  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  England.    The  old  picturesque  straw  skeps    are  rapidly 
disappearing,  giving  place  to  more  practical  modern  equipment. 


trance  to  the  old  hive  was  closed  with  a 
piece  of  wire  screen,  and  then  jjlaced  bot- 
tom side  up,  a  few  feet  away  from  the  old 
stand  which  was  now  supplied  with  a  new 
hive  with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  I  then 
gave  the  bees  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  and  a 
vigorous  drumming  on  the  sides  of  the  old 
box.  After  a  few  minutes'  intermission  to 
allow  bees  to  fill  up  with  honey,  the  bottom 
of  the  old  hive  was  removed  and  the  swarm- 
box  placed  over  it,  and  bees  rushed  up  into 
it.  Taking  it  off  was  a  revelation,  five  hun- 
dred or  more  queens  apiDearing,  which  aft- 
erward proved  to  be  drones  not  yet  ready 
to  fly. 

The  few  steps  to  the  old  stand  took  but  a 
moment,  and  the  bees  were  shaken  on  to  the 
frames  of  foundation,  and  the  cover  re- 
placed. Rack  again  for  another  "  boxful," 
and  also  the  queen  if  not  in  the  first  lot.  I 
carried  lot  No.  2  to  new  hive  and  shook  on 
to  a  sheet  spread  on  the  grass  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  and  watched  for  the  "  lady," 
whom,  I  then  realized,  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

Soon  the  orderly  marching  of  the  bees  in 
one  general  direction  and  into  the  hive  con- 
vinced me  of  my  success,  and  the  work  was 
complete;  I  was  victor  and  T  felt  I  could 


do  any  thing  with  bees  so  liigh  was  my 
elation. 

I  have  since  had  many  perplexities,  and 
have  yet  much  to  learn;  indeed,  the  possi- 
bilities and  wonders  increase  as  1  progress. 

Tlie  result  for  that  season  was  (iO  lbs.  of 
iioney  without  a  swarm  from  the  hive  which 
we  named  "  Original,  No.  1."  The  next  year 
1  divided  and  made  nuclei  and  called  them 
"  Original,  No.  2  and  3." 

In  my  beginning  I  had  descriptive  names 
for  colonies,  given  by  circumstances  and 
peculiarities,  or  the^'  took  the  name  of  the 
party  I  obtained  bees  from,  such  as  Smith, 
Wilkins,  Daniel's  hive,  etc. 

The  accidental  removal  of  the  tip  of  a 
leg  in  clipping  a  queen's  wing  gave  me 
"  Clubfoot,"  which  I  especially  valued,  as 
she  was  wonderfully  prolific,  and  bees  were 
industrious,  and  were  the  shoAv  colony  of 
the  place. 

From  tliis  beginning  has  been  evolved 
Hill  Crest  apiarj'  with  an  average  of  50 
colonies,  and  also  plans  for  outyards  and 
a  C|ueen-mating  yard — all  this  from  my 
back-yard  venture.  Hill  Crest  comprises 
three  acres  of  fine  land  upon  which  I  have 
had  erected  a  double  bungalow  with  piazzas 
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36  by  6.  This  is  considered  as  a  fruit-farm 
investment  and  a  summer  home,  and  is  not 
charged  up  to  the  bees;  in  fact,  I  feel  that 
they  eai-n  their  rent  by  ser^-ices  rendered  in 
fertilization  of  flowers,  of  small  fruit  and 
vegetables,  shown  by  the  increased  crops. 

As  in  farming,  an  accurate  estimate  or 
system  of  accounting  is  quite  difficult,  as 
present  expenditures  may  not  mature  for 
years,  as  in  apple-tree  planting.  As  a  fair 
estimate  I  place  the  income  from  a  hive  at 
$15.00;  yet  I  know  that  my  own  income  is 
greater  if  I  reckon  the  income  from  all 
sources,  such  as  lecture  work  and  writing 
and  teaching,  all  of  which  the  bee  work  fits 
and  enables  me  to  do. 

My  honey  is  in  great  local  demand,  and 
I  am  able  to  obtain  five  cents  advance  over 
the  market  price — thirty  cents  for  comb  and 
45  cts.  for  a  pint  of  extracted,  all  of  which 
is  put  up  and  labeled  as  of  finest  quality. 

My  apiarj'  is  on  a  road  much  traveled  by 
automobiles  and  on  a  car  line,  and  I  have 
a  constantly  increasing  trade  with  autoists. 
The  sale  often  reaches  four  or  five  boxes  or 
jars  to  a  party. 

I  have  demonstrated  that  honey  can  be 
sold  from  house  to  house  by  a  personal  can- 
vass, but  have  not  had  to  practice  it  for  the 
last  two  seasons. 

Much  of  the  yard  manipulation  I  can  ac- 
complish alone,  except  for  a  little  help  in 
the  rush  season,  and  at  such  times  I  am  able 
to  get  a  school  boy  or  a  volunteer  pupil  w^io 
offers  for  the  experience.  Lifting  can  often 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  light  box  of  ^- 
inch  stock  built  on  Lang'stroth  dimensions, 
this  to  receive  part  of  the  frames  of  the 
hive  to  be  lifted,  removed,  or  manipulated. 
My  wheelbarrow  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  and 
from  the  yard,  and  as  a  stand  in  the  yard 
to  hold  hive,  tools,  etc. 

Little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  hiving 
swarms,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  keep- 
ing down  swarming  to  a  reasonable  degi'ee. 

My  approximate  yard  investment  includ- 
ing bees,  hives,  and  accessories,  is  about 
$800 — this  from  a  $25  start  six  years  ago. 
I  also  carry  about  $200  in  new  goods  for 
sale  to  pupils  and  near-by  beekeepers,  and 
to  draw  from  for  my  own  use. 

I  found  that  work  must  be  anticipated, 
and  the  right  thing  done  at  the  right  time; 
also  that  bees  will  exist  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions,  but  ajDpreciate  and  re- 
spond to  any  attention  to  their  betterment. 
1  have  also  learned  that  one  style  of  hive 
should  be  used  exclusively,  and  I  have  set- 
tled down  to  the  ten-frame  dovetailed  with 
Hoffman  staple-spaced  frames. 

I  regard  beekeeping  as  the  ideal  work  for 
woxen,  and  it  has  opened  up  new  fields  and 


opportunities  to  me  socially  and  financially, 
and  also  a  deeper  perception  of  nature's 
ways. 

Wakefield,  Mass. 


BEEKEEPING  ON  THE  COTSWOLD  HILLS 


BY   A.    H.    BOWEN 


Last  season,  now  happily  over,  was  one 
of  the  worst  in  this  district  for  some  years. 
To  the  large  apiarist  the  summer  was  a 
nightmare,  as  the  weather  from  the  first  of 
June  to  the  end  of  August  was  atrocious, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  fine  week  in 
July,  honey-gathering  was  almost  an  im- 
possibilit3\  The  sudden  and  hea^'y  down- 
pours in  June  drowned  most  of  the  forag- 
ing bees  wliich  should  have  been  collecting 
honey  during  the  few  hot  days  which  fol- 
lowed, so  that  the  colonies  which  stored  sur- 
plus were  few  and  far  between. 

After  a  rather  severe  winter,  bees  on  the 
whole  came  thi'ough  in  good  form ;  and  with 
the  help  of  a  little  feeding  they  built  up 
rapidh',  the  spring  being  unusually  mild 
and  favorable. 

Around  the  "  Garden  Town,"  fruit-trees 
blossomed  almost  a  month  earlier  than  usu- 
al; and  so  forward  was  the  season  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  Maj',  strong  colonies  were 
working  hard  in  the  supers.  No  rain  fell 
for  practically  eight  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  mern-  hum  of  the  bees  was  heard 
from  morn  till  night,  taking  every  advan- 
tage of  Nature's  prodigality. 

As  a  swarming  season,  1912  will  be  re- 
membered by  many,  especiall}'  by  the  straw- 
skep  beekeepei-s,  who  averaged  three  to  six 
swarms  per  hive.  The  first  came  out  during 
the  last  week  of  April;  and  from  thence 
until  Aug-ust  there  was  a  succession  of 
swarms,  the  last  being  about  the  size  of  a 
duck's  egg. 

Those  fortunate  ones  who  made  a  prac- 
tice of  selling  the  swarms  at  $3.00  each 
reaped  a  rich  harvest. 

Runaway  swarms  have  been  another  fea- 
ture of  this  changeable  season.  In  some 
cases  they  rushed  out  without  any  warn- 
ing, and  flew  straight  away  into  some  dis- 
tant tower  or  oak  tree;  in  others,  they  clus- 
tered a  few  minutes,  and  then  decamped. 
I  myself  lost  four  swarms  which  flew  away ; 
but  one  from  an  adjoining  apiary  came  and 
took  possession  of  an  empty  "  decoy  "  hive, 
several  of  wliich  I  keep  in  each  apiary,  and 
built  up  into  a  good  colony. 

Foul  brood  has  been  unusually  rampant 
this  season ;  and  with  hives  packed  with 
brood  it  spread  in  an  alarming  manner. 
However,  by  shaking  all  the  worst  colonies, 
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and  treating  the  remainder  with  a  new  rem- 
edy, I  have  been  able  to  keep  this  disease 
in  cheek.  If  there  is  any  thing  which  tends 
to  propagate  foul  brood  it  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  wet  and  cold  summer,  when  but  little 
honey  is  being  gathered.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  bees  seem  to  lose  both  heart  and 
energy,  and  the  disease  spreads  like  wild- 
fire through  the  whole  apiary  unless  preven- 
tive measures  are  taken. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  rob- 
bers were  exceedingly  troublesome,  especial- 
ly when  removing  supers.  The  robbing 
tendency  was  indeed  so  bad  that  most  of  the 
work  accomplished  had  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  evening,  when  flying  had  ceased  for  the 
day.  The  honey  was  extracted  at  night  by 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  lamp,  thus  avoiding 
any  excitement  in  the  apiary.  At  the  last 
extracting  I  found  it  a  good  plan  to  stack 
up  all  the  supers  of  wet  combs  until  the 
bees  had  been  fed  up.  They  were  then 
placed  on  the  strongest  hives  to  be  cleaned 
out.  From  the  best  colony  I  took  50  lbs.  of 
run  honey,  but  the  average  yield  was  only 
about  10  lbs.  per  hive,  while  another  apia- 
rist with  nearly  200  stocks  did  not  harvest 
more  than  half  a  ton  of  honey. 

Owing  to  the  shortage,  honey  has  been 
in  good  demand,  though  the  price  is  not 
much  liigher  than  last  season;  and  until  the 
public  ceases  to  treat  honey  as  a  luxury 
rather  than  a  necessity  the  price  in  a  poor 
year  can  not  be  advanced  much  without  in- 
juring the  sale.  The  wholesale  price  in  1- 
Ib.  screw-top  bottles  ranges  from  $1.92  to 
$2.16  per  dozen,  according  to  quality,  and 
sells  retail  at  101/2  to  24  cts.  per  jar. 

FEEDING  SOFT  CANDY. 

My  80  colonies  in  ten-frame  hives  in  Sep- 
tember were  found  so  destitute  of  stores 
that  it  took  500  lbs.  of  sugar  boiled  to  syrup 
to  feed  them  up.  The  feeders  I  use  are 
lever-lid  cans  with  about  twenty  small  holes 
pierced  in  the  lid.  Owing  to  the  chilly 
weather  some  refused  to  take  down  suffi- 
cient syrup,  and  to  these  were  given  a  large 
cake  of  soft  and  "  buttery  "  candy.  This  is 
made  by  bringing  a  quart  of  water  to  the 
boil,  and  adding  12  pounds  of  refined  cane 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
a  little  salt.  Allow  it  to  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  remove  it  from  the  fire  and  stir 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  when  it  is  poured 
into  molds.  This  candy  is  beautifully  smooth 
and  soft;  and  as  it  will  keep  in  this  condi- 
tion for  months  it  is  excellent  for  use  in 
queen-cages. 

For  a  serviceable  hive-cover  I  use  a  flat 
telescopic  roof  with  a  three-inch  rim  cover- 
ed  with  painted  galvanized  iron.     This,  I 


consider,  makes  the  finest  covering,  and  it 
lasts  a  lifetime. 

A   COTSWOLD    "  BEE    MISTRESS." 

In  the  accompanying  photographs  a  good 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  a  typical  Cotswold 
bee-mistress,  with  her  quaint  cottage  and 
row  of  skeps  standing  in  a  sheltered  corner 
of  the  garden.  The  hand  of  time  has  fallen 
heavily  upon  the  poor  old  bee-skep,  and  in 
a  few  years  hence  this  picturesque  home  will 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  our  old- 
world  villages. 

Cheltenham,  England. 


A  WOMAN  WHO  HAS  BEEN"AIBEEKEEPER 
NEARLY  FORTY  YEARS 


BY  MRS.  ELLA  STACKMAN 


I  am  61  years  of  age,  and  for  over  39 
years  I  have  been  engaged  more  or  less  in 
work  with  the  bees  or  in  the  workshop,  and 
sometimes  with  both.  I  began  with  four 
colonies  of  black  bees  in  the  old  American 
hive.  I  purchased  them  of  a  neighbor  who 
was  so  badly  stung  by  them  as  to  fear  to 
have  more  experience  with  them.  My  hus- 
band gave  reluctant  consent  to  my  having 
them,  with  the  undei-standing  that  I  should 
have  the  sole  care  of  them,  and  that  he 
should  never  be  expected  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  them;  and  I  well  remember  how 
happy  I  was  when  they  were  ranged  on  a 
plank  behind  the  house,  and  I  became  the 
proud  possessor  of  them.  With  what  de- 
light I  raised  the  cover  which  was  over  a 
pane  of  glass  at  the  back  of  the  hives,  and 
looked  into  their  little  home,  and  how  fer- 
vently I  wished  that  there  were  some  way 
that  I  could  learn  all  about  them! 

A  short  time  aftei"ward  I  found  a  stray 
leaf  of  Gleanings  among  some  waste  pa- 
per. How  eagerly  I  read  and  reread  it ! 
I  sent  for  Gleanings  and  the  ABC  book, 
and  began  to  learn  something  of  the  habits 
of  bees.  My  husband,  seeing  the  magazines 
and  books  lying  about,  soon  picked  them  up 
and  became  interested,  and,  like  the  male 
sex  in  general,  assumed  with  my  free  con- 
sent and  aiDproval  the  leading  part  in  the 
business.  So  I  shall  say  that  we  both  began 
to  think  that  we  needed  a  better  hive,  and 
the  combs  built  in  frames. 

We  sent  for  samjles  of  hives,  and  finally 
adoi)ted  tlie  Langstroth.  We  have  never 
regretted  our  choice,  and  I  still  think  it  the 
best  ever.  We  chose  the  Hoffman  L.  frame 
and  the  Miller  wide  frame  for  holding  eight 
4^  X  414  X  1%  section  boxes. 

My  better  lialf  became  more  interested  in 
a  herd  of  fine  Jerseys  twelve  years  ago. 
when  we  left  our  village  home,  and  moved 
to  the  farm.    He  then  turned  over  what  bees 
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we  Lad  al  that  time  (20  colonies)  to  my 
sole  care,  and  since  then  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  supplying  a  few  drug  firms  with 
bee  poison  in  various  forms,  and  raising 
honey  as  a  side  issue  merely,  as  I  have  be- 
come, daring  these  years,  almost  immune  to 
the  effects  of  stings. 

I  have  never  cut  out  a  hive,  but  have  done 
about  every  thing  that  was  ever  done  with 
or  for  a  bee.  I  nailed  about  all  the  hive 
frames  and  boxes;  put  foundation  in  boxes 
and  frames;  helped  look  over  our  apiary 
of  about  100  to  200  colonies,  about  once  in 
ten  days,  during  the  summer  season ;  assist- 
ed in  queen-rearing,  selling,  and  shipping 
full  colonies,  nuclei,  and  pounds  of  bees ; 
uncapped,  extracted  sometimes  Avhen  neces- 
sary, and  every  thing  else  that  could  be  done 
by  a  woman. 

"We  exliibited  for  several  years  at  our 
State  fair,  and  took  the  first  prize  one  j-ear 
for  tlie  largest  and  best  exhibit  of  comb 
honej'  ever  placed  in  the  building — 1400 
lbs.,  all  in  1-lb.  sections,  and  good  enough 
to  be  classed  Xo.  1  or  "  Fancy." 

I  sell  at  my  door  what  honey  I  raise,  and 
always  enjoj'  very  much  a  good  talk  with 
a  brother  or  sister  beekeeper.  My  husband 
complains  sometimes  that  I  enthuse  people 
too  much  when  I  talk  bees  to  them,  which, 
perhai3s,  is  true;  but  my  happiest  hours 
have  been  spent  among  them. 

Auburn,  Me.,  Aug.  22. 


DETERMINATION  HALF  THE  BATTLE  IN  BEE- 
KEEPING 


BY   ALICE  TRIPP 


I  came  to  this  country  from  Wales  at  an 
early  age,  with  four  older  brothers  and  five 
sisters  in  the  70's.  I  had  never  eaten  hon- 
ey, nor  had  I  ever  seen  a  hive  in  my  native 
country.  In  fact,  I  was  in  America  several 
years  before  I  saw  a  hive.  But  my  brothers 
cut  down  countless  trees  that  contained 
large  quantities  of  honey,  sometimes  enough 
to  fill  a  tub.  While  I  liked  to  eat  the  honey 
I  was  always  sorrj'  that  the  industrious  lit- 
tle workers  had  to  be  killed  in  order  that 
we  might  get  the  honey. 

I  was  delighted,  when  learning  about  the 
nse  of  hives,  to  find  that  the  surplus  honey 
could  be  taken  off  for  family  use  while  the 
bees  sroied  plenty  in  the  bottom  story  for 
their  own  reods. 

I  resolved  that,  if  I  ever  had  a  ho:re  of 
my  own.  1  would  own  some  hives  full  of 
bees. 

But,  alas!  my  better  half  could  not  b? 
pursuaded  nor  coaxed  to  let  me  keep  bees. 
All  is  well  that  ends  well,  however. 


One  day  when  my  husband  was  sick  in 
bed  I  spied  a  new  and  strange-looking  lump 
hanging  from  the  limb  of  a  tree  across  the 
road.  Uj^on  investigation  I  found  it  to  be 
a  swarm  of  bees.  In  a  very  few  minutes  I 
liad  fixed  a  box  with  cross-bars  in  the  cen- 
ter. I  mixed  up  some  sugar  and  water,  and 
wet  the  cross-bars  and  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  box.  I  set  the  box  on  the  gi'ound,  and 
spread  out  a  sheet  in  front  of  it.  I  backed 
the  buggy  under  the  limb,  and  with  a  hand- 
saw cut  off  the  limb  and  soon  climbed  out 
of  the  buggy  with  my  prize.  I  placed  the 
treasure  gently  on  the  sheet,  close  to  the 
box.  In  less  than  two  minutes  the  bees  with 
the  queen  in  the  center  were  making  a  bee 
line  for  that  box. 

That  was  five  j'ears  ago.  I  still  have  my 
box  of  bees.  They  are  so  docile  that  I  don't 
try  to  make  them  produce  much  surplus 
lioney,  but  use  them  for  increase. 

I  now  own  20  hives  with  movable  frames. 
Although  onl}-  nine  are  occupied,  I  hope  to 
have  all  full  before  1914.  I  also  have  three 
home-made  hives  containing  bees,  making 
12  colonies  at  the  begining  of  1913.  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  colony  near- 
ly every  winter. 

I  once  noticed  a  query  as  to  how  a  woman 
manages  the  heavy  lifting.  I  admit  that  a 
ten-frame  hive  full  of  honey  is  all  I  want 
to  tackle.  I  first  pry^  the  upper  story  very 
slowly  with  two  screwdrivers  (having  noth- 
ing better)  ;  plant  my  feet  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, take  a  firm  hold  and  a  good  breath  and 
determine  that  I  can  lift  it,  and  I  always 
succeed.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  thinking 
3"0U  can  and  will. 

I  extracted  over  nine  gallons  of  honey 
from  one  colony  in  1912.  That  was  mj'  best 
colony.  Some  came  through  the  winter  in 
poor  condition.  I  don't  make  the  same  mis- 
take twice,  for  I  am  in  the  business  to  stay. 

Colo,  Iowa. 


SUITABLE    COSTUME  FOR  HIVING  A  SWARM 
OF  BEES 


BY  MRS.  G.  W.  PERSONS 


Last  summer  I  hived  a  swarm  of  bees. 
It  was  a  little  after-swarm — about  a  Cjuart 
of  bees,  I  think,  that  came  out  in  July.  It 
hung  on  the  limb  of  an  almond  tree  all 
night ;  and  the  next  morning,  as  my  hus- 
band was  going  to  an  out-apiaiy  he  asked 
me  to  hive  it  about  ten  o'clock. 

I  first  got  a  hive  and  put  tliree  frames 
containing  full  sheets  of  foundation  and  a 
division-board  in  it.  This  I  set  in  a  cen- 
ser ient  place.  Pv  standing  on  a  box  and 
reaching  up   as   high  as  I  could   I   finally 
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managed  to  cut  off  the  limb  on  which  the 
bees  were  clustered.  Tliis  I  carried  very 
carefully  to  the  prepared  liive;  and  with 
one  or  two  quick  vigorous  shakes  I  got  the 
bees  on  the  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  Picking  up  a  pebble  I  drummed  on 
top  of  the  liive,  and  soon  all  the  bees  were 
moving  in  a  flock  toward  the  entrance. 

I  watched  them,  drumming  the  wliile,  un- 
til I  saw  the  queen  go  in.  I  was  fully  re- 
warded for  my  trouble  when  I  saw  her,  for 
she  was  a  beautiful  yellow  virgin.  Then, 
placing  a  raisin-tray  against  the  hive  to 
protect  it  from  the  hot  sun,  I  left  it.  About 
five  days  later  the  queen  was  laying,  then 
the  hive  was  moved  on  a  stand  "with  other 
hives. 

Before  the  season  ended  they  had  built 
themselves  up  into  ten  frames,  and  had 
filled  an  extracting-super  with  alfalfa  hon- 
ey. 

When  a  woman  thinks  of  bees,  the  utter 
unfitness  of  her  clothing  for  the  work  is  the 
first  thing  that  occurs  to  her,  and  justly 
too,  for  low  shoes  and  a  flapping  skirt  seem 
to  invite  attack.  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
One  experience  in  such  clothes  is  enough. 
My  bee-suit  consists  of  a  gymnasium  suit 
with  skirt,  leggins,  veil,  and  gloves.  If  I 
expect  to  be  out  in  the  apiary  for  only  a 
short  time  I  find  that,  instead  of  leggins, 
an  extra  pair  of  stockings  with  the  feet  cut 
off  works  well. 

I  bought  a  pattern  and  some  khaki,  and 
made  the  suit  myself.  I  made  the  veil  of 
khaki  and  wire  cloth  by  taking  a  piece  of 
the  wire  cloth  11  by  27  inches,  and  making 
a  cylinder  of  it.  Over  one  end  and  down 
the  back  was  sewed  a  piece  of  khaki.  The 
khaki  over  the  back  was  for  protection  from 
.the  sun.  At  the  lower  edge  of  the  cylinder 
was  sewed  a  kliaki  skirt  about  eleven  inches 
deep.  The  skirt  was  tucked  inside  my  col- 
lar, and  the  bees  were  very  effectually  kept 
out.  I  wear  gloves  only  when  the  bees  are 
very  cross.  I  find  I  can  work  much  faster 
without  them,  and  what  do  a  few  stings 
amount  to,  any  way? 

College  City,  California. 


A  WOMAN  WHO   KEEPS   BEES  BECAUSE  SHE 
LIKES  THEM 


BY  MRS.  C.  A.  SIBLEY 


If  I  had  ever  seen  a  honeybee  previous 
to  1900  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  We 
moved  here  from  Boston  that  year,  and  one 
day  some  one  said  that  there  was  a  swarm 
of  bees  down  the  road.  So  we  went  to  see 
them.  Tliere  was  only  one  beekeeper  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we  sent  him  no  word, 


so  the  swarm  hung  there  and  dwindled  just 
because  we  didn't  know  any  better.  But  I 
talked  about  the  "  poor  little  things  "  until 
I  was  compelled  to  stop  by  remarks  about 
"  a  bee  in  her  bonnet,"  and  "  a  vacuum 
under  the  bonnet." 

There  was  some  hay  stacked  in  our  mead- 
ow ;  and  the  next  spring  our  beekeeper 
friend  happening  to  meet  me,  he  asked  if 
he  could  buy  the  hay.  When  I  mentioned 
his  request  to  my  husband  he  laughed  and 
said,  "  As  you  have  found  a  purchaser,  com- 
l^lete  the  bargain  and  you  may  have  what- 
ever you  get."  Every  one  was  amused  when 
I  exchanged  it  for  a  colony  of  bees.  I  still 
think  I  did  not  pay  enough  for  those  bees, 
for  they  have  been  worth  a  great  deal  to  me. 
First,  they  gave  me  a  new  interest  at  a  time 
when  I  was  very  homesick ;  also  they  have 
paid  for  our  magazine  and  farm  papers,  for 
an  incubator  and  brooder,  and  last  fall  they 
helped  pay  for  the  corn-harvester.  We  use 
an  incredible  amount  of  honey  on  our  own 
table,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  which 
so  perfectly  expresses  friendship  or  sympa- 
thy under  so  many  different  circumstances 
as  honey  does.  Our  friends  appreciate  hon- 
ey more  than  they  do  bees. 

Of  course  there  is  some  work  that  re- 
quires strength;  but  I  manage  the  heavy 
lifting  very  easily.  I  let  the  men  do  it. 
They  set  the  hives  in  and  out  of  the  cellar; 
but  my  daughter  and  I  manage  the  swarms, 
which  usually  cluster  on  an  apple  tree.  We 
carry  out  the  kitchen  table,  then  we  carry 
out  two  chairs,  a  barrel  (kept  for  the  pur- 
pose), and  the  brooder-run.  We  put  the 
table  under  the  tree,  the  barrel  on  the  table, 
the  brooder-run  on  the  barrel,  and  the  hive 
on  the  brooder-run.  We  use  the  chairs  our- 
selves, and  climb  from  them  to  the  table. 
Suppose  some  day  we  should  put  too  much 
weight  on  the  table-leaf  and  si^ill  the  edi- 
fice and  its  builders,  and  all  because  the 
queen's  wings  are  not  clipped.  However, 
it  is  usually  "  a  fine  swarm,"  and  is  always 
put  into  a  Danzenbaker  hive.  Of  course, 
the  hives  come  in  the  flat,  and  my  son  nails 
them  together;  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  have 
to  until  manufacturers  list  a  hive  body  that 
can  be  put  together  with  a  needle  and 
thread.  I  can't  drive  large  nails  very 
straight.  My  chickens  run  in  the  apiary, 
and  never  trouble  the  bees.  Perhaps  that 
is  because  the  hives  are  set  up  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  ground.  Bushel  crates  make 
fine  hive-stands  in  a  pinch;  but  there  is  al- 
ways a  vigorous  protest  when  the  "  men 
folks  "  see  them.  The  hives  are  just  high 
enough  to  work  over  easily.  In  June  we 
put  on  the  supers  with  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation.    A  piece  of  enamel  cloth  is  placed 
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between  the  bees  and  the  cover.  One  of  ns 
peels  otf  the  cloth,  and  the  other  slides  on 
the  super.  We  seldom  use  smoke  for  that; 
but  we  need  it  for  removing  bee-escapes. 
J  asked  Mr.  Crane  how  he  liked  my  smoker. 
He  said  he  thought  that  kind  was  worth 
about  ten  cents  a  bushel.  My  suspicions 
are  confirmed,  and  I  shall  have  a  new  smok- 
er. 

Last  season  the  honey-flow  was  poor  in 
Ibis  locality.  It  w^as  mainly  from  basswood. 
1  secured  a  little  more  than  1000  salable 
sections  from  31  colonies,  fall  count.  There 
was  no  surplus  from  some  of  them.  The 
local  trade  takes  all  my  honey,  and  I  could 
have  sold  much  more.  I  am  "  fussy  "  about 
scraping,  grading,  and  packing  sections. 
Success  in  selling  depends  upon  it. 

Highgate,  Vt.^ 

MISTAKES  OF  AN  AMATEUR 


BY  MRS.   S.  L.  DORSETT 


As  I  am  a  beginner  in  beekeeping,  and 
made  several  mistakes  during  the  first  year, 
I  send  you  this  article,  hoping  it  will  help 
some  one  to  avoid  making  these  same  mis- 
takes. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  I  purchased  (from 
a  i^erson  going  out  of  the  bee  business)  an 
outfit  consisting  of  ten  eight-frame  hives, 
and  two  common  box  hives.  There  were 
three  colonies  of  hybrids  in  eight-frame 
hives  and  one  colony  of  leather-colored  Ital- 
ians in  another  eight-frame  hive.  There 
were  Italians  in  one  of  the  box  hives  also. 
In  the  other  box  liive  the  bees  were  so  vi- 
cious that  I  ne\er  got  near  enough  to  them 
to  know  what  kind  they  were.  The  outfit — 
bees,  hives,  and  all — was  delivered  on  my 
premises  when  the  snow  was  about  ten 
inches  deep ;  and,  not  having  a  place  pre- 
pared for  them,  they  were  set  in  a  corner 
of  the  garden. 

BEES     PLYING     BEFORE     HIVES     VP^ERE    PLACED 
ON    SUMilER    STANDS. 

About  the  18th  of  March  I  had  the  box 
hives  and  the  eight-frame  hive  of  Italian 
bees  placed  where  they  were  to  stand  all 
summer;  but  the  hybrids  were  not  moved 
until  the  last  week  in  April.  This  I  now 
look  upon  as  a  mistake,  for  the  bees  had 
been  out  enough  to  get  their  bearings,  and 
kept  going  back  to  the  place  in  the  garden 
from  which  they  had  been  moved,  and  some- 
times the  air  seemed  full  of  flying  bees.  I 
finally  set  a  liive  with  empty  frames  at  the 
place  in  the  garden  where  the  colonies  had 
been,  and  at  night  there  would  be  a  n:ce 
cluster  inside  of  the  hive.  About  ten  o'clock 
at  night  I  would  bring  this  hive  and  set  it 


over  one  of  the  four  colonies  with  a  queen- 
excluder  under  it,  and  next  day  I  set  anoth- 
er decoy  hive  in  the  garden,  and  at  night 
brought  that  and  the  bees  to  another  of  the 
four  colonies.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
really  helped  the  bees  to  find  their  homes  or 
not ;  but  at  last  there  were  no  more  bees 
fiying  aimlessly  around  in  the  garden.  Two 
of  these  four  colonies  east  a  swarm,  and 
two  stored  nearly  a  superful  of  surplus 
honey. 

QUEEN-CELLS    NOT    CUT    OUT. 

With  my  outfit  there  was  one  eight-frame 
hive  of  nice  clean  empty  combs.  Wishing 
to  have  the  Italian  bees  build  up  strong  I 
set  this  hive  of  empty  combs  on  top  of  the 
eight-frame  liive  containing  the  colony  of 
Italians  in  April,  and  on  May  30  they  cast 
a  fine  large  swarm.  Now,  as  I  had  not 
learned  much  about  entrance-guards  or  cut- 
ting out  queen-cells,  I  left  the  bees  in  the 
two-story  hive,  and  in  two  weeks  they  had 
cast  three  after-swarms.  I  could  not  think 
it  wise  to  put  these  back  in  the  parent  hive 
and.  kill  such  splendid  young  queens ;  and 
as  I  knew  nothing  about  introducing  I  put 
each  of  these  small  swarms  in  a  separate 
hive.  Of  course,  by  this  time  the  parent 
liive  had  very  few  bees  left,  so  I  confined 
the  queen  to  the  bottom  liive  with  a  queen- 
excluder,  and  let  the  top  story  act  as  super ; 
but  they  gave  very  few  pounds  of  surplus 
after  filling  their  hive  nicely  for  winter. 

This  mistake  proved  even  more  disastrous 
than  moving  too  late  in  spring  or  allowing 
the  after-swarms.  I  had  three  after-swarms 
of  splendid  Italian  bees  with  small  patches 
of  brood  about  as  large  as  my  hand,  and 
scarcely  any  honey,  so  I  decided  to  kill  the 
vicious  bees  in  a  box  hive  and  one  colony 
of  hybrids  that  had  proved  cross  during 
the  summer,  and  use  these  combs  and  stores 
for  the  after-swarms. 

CROSS  COLONIES  AND  HYBRIDS  DESTROYED  BY 
SULPHUR  FUMES. 

The  last  of  October  I  had  sand  banked 
up  around  the  two  colonies;  and,  putting 
some  coals  in  the  smoker  (another  mistake, 
I  presume),  I  then  added  a  tablesiDoonful 
of  sulphur  for  each  hive,  and  drew  away 
just  enough  sand  to  allow  the  mouth  of  the 
smoker  to  enter  the  entrance.  I  puffed  the 
sulphur  fumes  into  the  hive  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  drew  the  sand  in  place  again, 
and  left  them  until  next  day.  Then  the  next 
day  I  had  the  old  box  cut  away  and  then 
the  combs  were  cut  to  fit  the  Hoffman 
frames.  I  filled  one  eight-frame  hive  with 
these.  I  then  swept  all  the  dead  be&s  from 
the  combs  in  the  other  eight-frame  hive. 
Both  hives  were  now  ready,  and  I  put  one 
of  the  after-swarms  into  each  hive  and  took 
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the  other  bees  and  swept  part  in  each  hive, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  queen,  suppos- 
ing there  would,  of  course,  be  a  fight  in  the 
hive  containing  two  queens  until  one  was 
killed.  I  now  had  three  frames  from  each 
of  these  after-swarms,  with  small  patches 
of  brood  and  a  trifle  of  honey.  I  put  these 
and  one  empty  frame  into  an  eight-frame 
hive  and  set  it  on  top  of  a  weak  colony  that 
had  issued  as  a  second  swarm  from  the  box 
hive  o-f  Italians.  This  colony  was  now  put 
in  a  shed  open  to  the  south.  This  proved 
to  be  no  mistake,  as  the  following  spring 
it  was  a  strong  colony. 

The  three  colonies  which  had  been  united 
were  a  total  loss.  The  hives  were  empty  of 
honey  in  the  spring.  All  the  bees  were  dead 
in  one  hive,  and  there  was  little  more  than  a 
handful  in  the  other.  I  gave  them  two 
frames  of  brood  and  two  frames  of  honey; 
but  they  were  soon  all  dead,  and  the  two 
frames  of  brood  were  lost  also.  I  suppose 
they  died  out  because  I  had  taken  from 
them  their  own  larvae;  and  the  larva?  in  the 
hives  I  put  them  in  had  been  killed  by  the 
sulphur. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  many  who  have 
made  so  many  mistakes  in  one  year. 

West  Point"  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1. 


A  WOMAN  WHO  CAN  DO  ANY  KIND  OF 
WORK  ABOUT  THE  APIARY 


BY  MRS.  C.  DISHMAN 


There  are  many  w'omen,  widows  and  mar- 
ried, in  Texas,  who  have  good  locations  on 
their  farms  and  ranches  for  bees,  who  would 
be  glad  to  keep  bees  if  they  understood  tlie 
business ;  and  to  such  women  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  get  some  literature  on  bee- 
keeping, and  a  few  colonies  of  bees,  and 
read  and  practice  with  a  few  at  first.  Many 
will  not  have  a  location  for  very  many  colo- 
nies; but  even  a  few  colonies  properly  tak- 
en care  of  will  furnish  honey  for  family 
use  (and  some  to  spare  now  and  then)  ; 
and  those  who  have  good  locations,  and 
money  to  invest  in  the  business  quite  ex- 
tensively might  employ  an  experienced  bee- 
keeper for  one  or  two  seasons;  and  by 
working  with  liim,  and  reading  up  on  bee- 
keeping, they  could  soon  be  making  their 
own  spending  money,  or  possibly  making 
much  or  all  of  a  family's  support.  Women 
who  are  situated  so  that  thej'  can  keep  a 
good  apiary  can  give  profitable  employment 
to  their  children  as  they  become  lai'ge 
enough  to  work;  and  by  so  doing  interest 
them  in  Avork  at  home.  At  the  same  time 
their  help  would  save  the  expense  of  liired 
help. 


I  know  the  first  thing  a  woman  thinks  of 
when  she  considers  working  with  bees  is 
that  di-eadful  sting;  but  a  good  veil  and 
gloves  will  i:)rotect  her  from  that  annoy- 
ance. 

I  always  carry  a  smoker  when  I  go  to 
work  with  bees.  I  can  hive  a  swann,  wire 
frames,  i^ut  in  foundatidn,  assort  the  combs, 
and  do  every  thing  I  have  tried  to  do  about 
the  work.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  handy 
enough  with  hammer  and  nails  to  put 
frames  together  as  they  should  be;  but  my 
step-daughter  can  put  thera  together  nicely. 
Other  women  can  do  the  same  if  necessai'y. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  women  can  not 
keep  bees  as  successfully  as  men  in  many 
places  in  this  west  Texas  country.  If  they 
will  just  go  into  it  and  stick  to  it  they  will 
be  apt  to  find  it  pleasant  and  interesting, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  a  very 
profitable  business  that  will  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  housekeeping  or  poultry-rais- 
ing, and  such  work  as  is  usually  carried  on 
on  ranches  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
extra  expense  in  wintering  bees  in  this 
country.  We  leave  them  on  the  same  stands, 
winter  and  summer.  This  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  women  beekeepers  on  account  of 
less  lifting. 

Del  Rio,  Tex. 


How  One  Woman  Extracted  Honey  Without  an 
Extractor 

I  was  ten  years  old  when  my  father  started  my 
interest  in  bees.  There  was  a  swarm,  and  after  it 
had  settled  he  told  me  if  I  could  hive  it  I  might  have 
it ;  and  if  I  prospered  in  the  bee  business  I  was  to 
call  on  him  for  a  hive  whenever  I  needed  one.  Well, 
I  prospered,  as  we  usually  do  in  a  work  we  love. 
Experience  taught  me  that  the  bee  in  many  ways  is 
almost  akin  to  man,  inasmuch  as  it  wants  its  own 
home,  and  wants  to  manage  it  itself.  I  also  learned 
to  work  with  the  bee,  and  let  it  have  its  own  way, 
always  when  possible  and  consistent. 

I  did  not  have  the  unique  appliances  that  are  now 
within  the  reach  of  beekeepers ;  and  as  I  read  and 
study  about  modern  conveniences  I  wonder  that,  in 
my  rude  way,  I  prospered  as  well  as  I  did.  I  never 
clipped  the  wings  of  my  queens,  nor  did  I  meddle 
with  them  in  any  way ;  and  I  never  needed  to  do  it. 
So  as  far  as  I  could  see  she  was  always  at  her  post 
and  capable.  I  never  lost  a  swarm  that  I  knew  of, 
for  I  was  a  most  vigilant  observer  in  my  apiary. 

I  had  no  honey-extractor,  but  extracted  my  honey 
and  made  my  wax  at  once  by  setting  comb  honey  in 
the  oven,  just  hot  enough  to  do  the  work,  taking  it 
out  as  soon  as  done,  and,  when  cool,  I  had  both 
extracted  honey  and  beeswax  in  one  vessel.  I  took 
off  the  wax  in  a  solid  cake,  and  put  it  into  a  pan 
of  water,  boiled  it,  and  let  it  cool;  then  it  was  ready 
for  use  or  for  sale.  The  honey  I  passed  through  a 
sieve,  and  canned  it  ready  for  sale  or  use,  fully  12 
lbs.  of  pure  honey  to  the  gallon. 

I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  "  eternal  vig- 
ilance "  pays  in  the  bee  bsiness  fully  as  well  as  in 
any  other,  and  I  can  not  see  why  the  business  will 
not  become  a  success  in  the  hands  of  any  intelligent 
man  or  woman. 

Ellwood  City,  Pa.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ramsey. 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


KEEP  SWEET 


BY    IKMA    TRUK    SOPER 


Feelin'   sort  o'   cross  and  blue  ? 

Troubles  can't  be  beat  ? 
Luck  the  worst  you  ever  knew  ? 

Time  to — jest  "  keep  sweet." 
Toothache?  headache?  work  ain't  done? 

Can't  keep  things  as  neat 
As  you'd  like  to?    'Tain't  much  fun; 

But — like  bees — "  keep  sweet." 
Winter  time  may  be  too  cold 

Jest  to  suit ;  but  meet 
Old  weatherman  with  smiles  so  bold — 

Like  the  bees,  "  keep  sweet." 
May  be  'tother  way  around — 

Don't  like  summer's  heat; 
But  you'll  see  much  joy  you've  found 

If  you'll  jest  "  keep  sweet." 
If  you'll  try  it,   then  you'll  find 

Troubles  can  be  beat; 
Keep  on  bein'  lovin',  kind; 

Like  the  bees- — "  keep  sweet." 
Gladwin,   Mich. 

Comb  Honey  Sells  Easier  than  Extracted  Honey 

We  have  always  found  that  it  pays  much  better 
to  run  our  apiary  for  comb  honey  than  for  extracted. 
Comb  honey  almost  sells  itself.  We  never  yet  have 
had  so  much  but  that  we  could  have  easily  sold  more. 
One  year  we  had  39,000  lbs.  After  it  was  sold,  a 
man  wanting  a  carload  wrote  us  regarding  the  mat- 
ter. 

If  our  bees  are  strong  in  time  for  the  clover  har- 
vest any  honey  harvest  they  will  work  in  the  sec- 
tions without  any  trouble.  Thus  it  is  easier  for  us 
to  make  a  specialty  of  comb  honey  than  extracted. 
Very  few  persons  want  extracted  honey  if  they  can 
get  comb  honey,  and  they  are  always  willing  to  pay 
more  for  comb  honey. 

At  one  time  we  feel  that  we  have  a  good  market 
for  extracted  honey  worked  up,  and  then  there  comes 
a  failure  of  a  honey  crop.  Our  old  customers  forget 
how  they  had  liked  extracted,  and  so  we  have  to 
teach  them  over  and  over  again ;  but  comb  honey  sells 
on  sight.  I  think  one  reason  for  this  is  that  it  looks 
80  well  on  the  table. 

Bulk  comb  or  cut-out  honey  pays  well.  If  some 
colonies  are  too  weak  to  work  in  supers  they  can  be 
induced  to  store  cut-out  honey  by  placing  old  sections 
at  the  side  of  the  brood-nest  with  a  slotted  division- 
board  at  the  side  of  the  brood-combs. 

CLEANINO  SUPERS  AXD  HOXE Y-BOARDS. 

For  cleaning  supers  I  put  on  the  stove  an  old 
w«sh-boiler  filled  ■with  water.  As  soon  as  it  boils  I 
add  about  a  tenth  of  a  can  of  lye,  then  put  in  a 
super.  The  propolis  soon  softens,  and  washes  off 
easily.  Turning  it  over  and  over,  I  rub  it  by  means 
of  a  swab  having  a  long  handle  until  it  is  clean.  I 
then  put  the  super  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  let  it 
soak  until  I  have  cleaned  another.  If  the  propolis 
does  not  rub  off  easily,  but  just  smears  over,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  lye  in  the  water.  Keep  the 
water  near  the  boiling-point. 

HOT-WEATHER     SHELTER     FOR     BEES. 

I  prefer  trees  as  shelter  from  the  sun  because  they 
not  only  afford  shade  but  allow  the  air  to  circulate 
around  the  hive,  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  the  warm  sunshine  on  the  hive  gives  the 
bees  a  chance  to  warm  up  somewhat,  and  to  change 
their  brood-nest  if  need  be. 

Roseville,  111.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtbll. 


How  Rapidly  Should  Increase  be  Made  ? 

Last  September  I  purchased  a  beginner's  outfit. 
Buckeye  hive,  etc.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
colonies  can  be  made  from  this  colony,  and  how  to 
go  about  it.  I  fed  them  sugar  syrup,  and  they  seem 
to  be  in  first-class  condition.  What  supers  will  fit  the 
Buckeye  hive?  Miss  Edith  F.  Miller. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Jan.  14. 

[Before  we  could  answer  your  letter  fully  we 
should  have  to  know  whether  you  wish  to  run  these 
bees  you  have  for  increase  alone  or  for  some  honey 
together  with  the  increase.  Ordinarily  we  think  the 
latter  plan  is  much  the  better  one.  An  expert  can 
run  for  increase  alone,  and  increase  one  colony  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  under  favorable  circumstances ;  but 
we  do  not  advise  a  beginner  to  attempt  this.  We 
think  it  is  far  better  to  allow  the  colony  to  swarm 
once,  if  natural  swarming  is  allowed  at  all,  and  then 
prevent  further  increase,  allowing  both  the  swaxm 
and  the  parent  colony  to  produce  honey.  The  next 
year  the  number  of  colonies  can  be  doubled  again, 
and  so  on.  The  trouble  with  making  a  rapid  increase 
in  one  year  is  that  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble  dur- 
ing the  following  winter,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  colonies  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
winter  profitably. 

If  you  intend  to  increase  by  artificial  methods  we 
would  recommend  the  Alexander  plan  of  making  in- 
crease, as  this  plan  possesses  advantages  that  most 
other  plans  do  not. 

Any  ten-frame  super  will  fit  your  Buckeye  hive, 
so  that  it  really  depends  upon  what  style  of  supers 
you  prefer. — Ed.  ] 


Daughters  of  Old  Queens  as  Breeders 

In  May  or  .Tune,  1910,  I  purchased  a  two-frame 
nucleus,  and  I  now  have  three  colonies  of  bees. 
Last  year  I  lost  the  queen  which  I  bought,  but  nev- 
ertheless my  three  colonies  all  have  queens  which  are 
her  daughters.  I  now  want  to  know  whether  it  will 
be  all  right  to  raise  queens  from  them  this  year  in 
making  increase  or  would  it  be  better  to  buy  another 
queen  to  raise  young  queens  from  1 

Slingerlands,  N.  Y.  Miss  Alida  M.  Piee. 

[If  these  daughters  of  the  queen  that  you  bought 
are  purely  mated,  so  that  their  bees  are  gentle 
and  good  workers,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  breed  from  them  the  coming  season.  If  the 
queens  have  mated  with  black  drones,  their  workers 
will  be  irritable,  of  course.  We  should  think  one  of 
them,  at  least,  might  be  suitable  to  breed  from.  At 
any  rate,  breed  from  the  best  of  the  three.  You 
would  not  necessarily  breed  from  all  the  three,  any 
wav. — ^Ed.  ] 


Wintering  Bees  in  Box  Hives 

I  want  to  take  up  beekeeping.  I  have  two  old  box 
hives.  One  is  in  a  very  sadly  neglected  condition. 
Some  of  the  comb  in  it  was  broken  when  I  received 
the  bees.  A  good  many  bees  were  chilled  and  axe 
dead,  and  I  know  that  what  are  left  will  have  to  be 
fed.  \\Tiat  can  I  do  to  get  them  through  the  winter? 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  ^th  them  as 
the  weather  in  this  climate  is  so  changeable,  and  I 
don't  want  to  lose  them.    The  colony  is  not  large. 

I  don't  know  when  the  queen  is  with  them.  How 
can  I  tell?    Would  it  be  of  any  use  to  know  how? 

Glencoe,  Ky.,  Dec.  31.         aiiss  A.  L.  Sceoqin. 

[We  have  our  doubts  as  to  whether  you  will  be 
able  to  winter  the  colony  you  mention.  After  being 
moved  as  they  were,  and  the  combs  broken  down,  the 
chances  are  that  the  bees  will  be  dead  before  spring. 
As  they  are  in  box  hives  it  will  be  practically  im- 
possible for  you  to  tell  whether  the  queen  is   with 
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them,  or  whether  they  have  enough  stores.  Under 
the  circumstances  your  best  way  would  be  to  remove 
both  hives  to  a  well-ventilated  dark  cellar  where  the 
temperature  will  not  go  below  forty  degrees  nor 
above  fifty  for  any  length  of  time.  Then,  because 
you  are  not  sure,  it  would  be  best  to  feed  warm  su- 
gar syrup,  two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water.  If 
you  can  get  the  top  off  the  hive,  feed  this  syrup  in 
shallow  dishes  right  next  to  the  combs,  and  cover  the 
top  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  bees  can  get  to  the 
syrup  but  can  not  get  outside.  Place  the  syrup  in 
the  hive  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  by  morning 
the  bees  will  have  quieted  down  somewhat.  We  rec- 
ommend this,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  syrup  stim- 
ulates the  bees  and  stirs  them  up  considerably,  and 
in  the  day  time  they  would  be  likely  to  fly  out  and 
die  on  the  cellar  floor.    Candy  would  be  safer. — Ed.  ] 


Minimum  Yield  of  $10.00  Per  Colony 

I  have  been  keeping  bees  for  the  past  six  years 
with  good  results.  My  bees  never  average  me  less 
than  $10.00  a  colony,  even  though  we  are  "  away 
down  by  the  sea."  We  have  great  bee  feed  in  the 
far-famed  Bay  of  Fundy  marshes  that  abound  in 
white   clover  of   the   finest   quality. 

Mis.s  Julia  A.  Corbett. 

Amherst  Point,  Nova  Scotia. 


Extracting  Unripened  Honey;  Proportion  of  Water 
in  Honey  and  Nectar;  Where  to  Store 
Extracted  Honey 

Dear  Sirs: — Will  honey  that  is  extracted  when 
bees  are  just  beginning  to  seal  it  ripen  in  open 
tanks? 

Wliat  proportions  of  honey  and  water  do  you  take 
to  make  it  the  consistency  of  nectar  ? 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  all  right  to  store  ex- 
tracted honey  after  it  is  in  cans,  in  a  dry  cement 
cellar,  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  with  a  cistern 
in  it?  Mrs.  Alice  BtrEROws. 

Oran,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2 

[With  proper  facilities  fof  ripening  the  honey  arti- 
ficially it  can  undoubtedly  be  done ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  feel  like  recommending  the  practice 
ordinarily.  It  is  better,  of  course,  if  you  wait  until 
the  bees  have  begun  to  seal  the  honey  ;  but  we  think 
it  is  still  better,  all  things  considered,  if  the  honey 
is  nearly  all  sealed  before  it  is  extracted. 

For  the  purpose  of  feeding  back,  extracted  honey 
is  usually  thinned  down  so  that  the  mixture  is  about 
75  per  cent  of  honey  and  25  of  water.  However, 
such  a  mixture  is  not  as  thin  as  nectar  by  any 
means.  Figures  regarding  the  amount  of  water  in 
nectar  vary  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
definite  conclusions.  For  instance,  in  the  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  the  percentage  of  water  in 
foui-  different  kinds  of  nectar  varies  from  59  to  93 
per  cent.  However,  since  three  of  the  nectars  con- 
tain more  than  80  per  cent  of  water  it  may  be  safe 
to  consider  85  per  cent  as  a  safe  average  of  the 
amount  of  water  in  nectar.  The  average  honey  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  80  per  cent  of  solids  and  20 
per  cent  of  water.  Now,  then,  to  find  the  amount  of 
water  that  must  be  added  to  honey  to  reduce  it  to 
the  consistency  of  nectar  is  a  simple  problem. 

Starting  with  honey  we  have  a  liquid  which  is 
approximately  80  per  cent  solids.  We  wish  to  add 
enough  water  so  that  we  have  a  liquid  which  is  only 
15  per  cent  solids,  since,  as  we  have  explained  above, 
we  have  selected  85  per  cent  as  being  an  average 
amount  of  water  in  nectar.  Supposing  we  take  ten 
pounds  of  honey.  Eight  pounds  of  that  amount  is 
solids.  Now,  eight  pounds  is  80  per  cent  of  ten,  and 
15  per  cent  of  53.  We  must  add  enough  water  to 
our  ten  pounds  of  honey,  therefore,  to  bring  the 
weight  up  to  53.  Approximately,  therefore,  we  must 
add  40  pounds  of  water — that  is,  four  times  the 
weight  of  the  honey  in  question. 


After  honey  is  in  cans,  and  the  cans  are  sealed, 
it  does  not  make  very  much  difference  where  it  is 
stored  provided  the  atmosphere  is  dry  so  that  the 
tin  will  not  rust  badly.  Other  things  being  equal,  we 
should  say  that  the  warmer  the  room  where  honey 
of  any  kind  is  stored  the  better. — Ed.  ] 


Starting  witli  Three  Colonies  and  Producing  2209 
Pounds  of  Honey  the  Fourth  Year 

We  secured  2209  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  last  year 
from  19  colonies  of  bees,  spring  count,  in  spite  of 
the  drouth.  We  have  sold  1900  lbs.  at  10  cts.,  and 
kept  300  lbs.  for  our  own  use. 

Our  bees  seem  to  be  wintering  in  good  order  on 
their  summer  stands,  although  we  lost  a  good  many 
during  the  last  cold  spell,  when  the  mercury  went 
to  six  degrees  below  zero  on  the  8th  of  January. 
We  have  now  32  colonies,  and  this  is  our  fourth 
year,  with  a  start  of  three  stands ;  that  is,  we  have 
kept  bees  for  four  seasons. 

Altus,  Okla.,  Jan.  15.  James  G.  Reid. 


Rye  Crop  as  a  Substitute  for  Pollen 

I  feed  my  bees  rye  chop  as  a  substitute  for  pollen. 
About  the  last  of  February  or  early  in  March  we 
have  the  alder  here.  It  blooms  very  early,  and  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  pollen ;  but  my  bees  start 
brood-rearing  before  the  alder  blooms,  and  search 
everywhere  for  a  bit  of  chop  or  meal.  It  is  cool  some 
days;  and  if  I  did  not  feed  them  chop  they  would 
hustle  out  in  search  of  pollen,  become  chilled,  and 
die.  When  the  weather  begins  to  get  warm,  and  I 
notice  my  bees  searching  feed-troughs  and  such 
places,  I  have  some  rye  ground  fine,  and  put  it  in 
pails  or  pans,  and  on  warm  days  set  it  out  in  some 
sunny  place.  Thousands  of  bees  will  soon  be  work- 
ing at  it  in  a  short  time.  Feeding  rye  chop  has  a 
direct  effect  on  brood-rearing,  as  the  bees  could  not 
do  much  without  pollen  or  a  substitute  for  it. 

About  the  first  of  March,  if  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, I  also  feed  my  bees  a  syrup  made  of  equal 
parts  of  granulated  sugar  and  water,  to  stimulate 
brood-rearing  if  the  weather  is  favorable.  I  think 
it  pays  to  stimulate  brood-rearing  in  the  early  spring, 
so  as  to  have  every  colony  strong  in  bees,  and  ready 
for  the  honey-flow. 

Ethelfelts,  Va.,  Nov.  26.  D.  M.  Bryant. 


SUMMER'S  MUSIC 


BV    ANNA    M.    CRAWFORD 


Some  love  the  song  of  the  babbling  brook. 

As  it  ripples  along  on  its  way ; 
Some  love  the   songs  of  the   merry   birds 

That  sing  through  the  livelong  day. 
All  this  is  the  music  of  Nature's  choir, 

That  tells  of  a  life  so  free;- 
But  give  me  the  lull  of  the  sighing  wind 

And  the  drone  of  the  honey-bee. 
These  are  the  sounds  which  bring  to  my  heart 

The  joys  of   a  time  to  come — 
Of  buckwheat  cakes   on   a   winter's   morn, 

And   sweets   that  drip  from   the   comb. 
And  they  also  bring,  with  their  buzz  and  hum, 

The  days  of  long  ago, 
When   I  wandei-ed  in  childhood's  meadow  land 

Tlirough  the  fields  where  wild  flowers  grow. 
Then  future  and  past  blend  all  in  one; 

And  'tis  present  joy  that  gleams 
As  I  drowsily,   lazily  float  away 

To  a  land  of  beautiful  dreams. 
And  I'm  sure  all  the  labor  of  life  I've  done 

Is  naught  when  compared  with  these. 
For  the  greatest  lesson  of  life  is  learned 

From  the  hum  of  the  honey-bees. 
Denver,   Col. 
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Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God. — Matt.  5:9. 

Our  readers  will  recall  how  much  I  have 
had  to  say  of  late  in  regard  to  the  need  of 
peace  and  harmony  between  Prohibitionists 
and  the  Anti-saloon  League — see  p.  604, 
Gleanings  for  Sept.  15,  and  Homes  of 
Nov.  1.  Well,  just  before  I  left  Ohio,  Dan- 
iel A.  Poling,  Prohibition  candidate  for 
governor  of  Ohio,  gave  an  address  in  Me- 
dina to  a  very  small  audience.  It  rejoiced 
my  heart  to  find  a  man  representing  the 
party  .who  had  nothing  but  kind  words  for 
the  Anti-saloon  League,  and  next  morning 
I  had  a  long  friendlj'  talk  with  him.  Well, 
to  be  brief,  the  American  Advance  has  just 
gone  into  the  hands  of  an  "  Advance  "  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  and  elected  our  good  friend 
Poling  President  of  said  company.  The 
clipping  below  from  the  American  Advance 
of  Feb.  1  explains  itself.  Once  more  may 
God  be  praised  for  answering  my  prayers, 
and  for  having  raised  up  a  Moses  to  lead 
his  children  "  out  of  the  wilderness." 

THa     HANDCLASP     VS.      THE     HAMMER. 

Are  the  battering-ram  and  the  big  stick  effective 
vote   winners? 

Should  thoy  be  used  indiscriminately  in  assault 
upon  the  enemy  and  in  the  recruiting  quarters  of 
our  civic  reform  army  as  well? 

There  is  no  livelier  question  before  the  friends  of 
prohibition  at  the  present  hour;  and  so  well  is  it 
handled  and  answered  by  our  clearvisioned  young 
president,  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  that  we  here  give 
in  full  his  views  on  the  subject  as  detailed  at  the 
national  conference  Friday  afternoon,  January  17. 
We  most  emphatically  agree  with  their  spirit,  their 
logic,  and  their  practical  timeliness  in  this  hour  when 
we  realize  as  never  before  how  gracious  is  our  op- 
portunity to  increase  our  forces  a  hundred  fold  by 
earnest,    sincere,    broad-minded   optimistic   invitation. 

Mr.  Poling's  remarks  were  specitlcally  upon  the 
topic,  "  The  Attitude  to  I  e  Assumed  by  the  Prohibi- 
tion Party  toward  Non-partisan  Organizations."  He 
said: 

I  am  a  party  Prohibitionist.  I  hold  no  brief  to-day 
for  the  non-partisan  organizations.  But  uppermost 
in  my  mind  and  heart  is  the  desire  and  consuming 
passion  that  our  cause  shall  triumph.  And  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  speak  to  myself  as  well 
as  to  you.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  as  T  pro- 
ceed, that  I  am  not  presenting  the  philosophy  of  the 
Prohibition  party;  that  T  am  not  expounding  and 
defending  the  principles  of  our  organization.  My 
subject  and  the  limit  of  time  demand  that  I  speak 
only  on  "  Our  Attitude  toward  Non-partisan  Organi- 
zations."   This  is  the  subject  assigned  me. 

1.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Prohibition 
party  toward  non-partisan  organizations  ?  Too  fre- 
quently it  has  been  that  of  the  Pharisee.  We  have 
congratiilated  ourselves  that  we  were  not  as  other 
men.  With  irony  and  bitterness  we  have  held  our- 
selves aloof,  and  our  political  condemnation  has  been 
as  was  the  spiritual  condemnation  of  the  Pharisee  of 
old — we  have  not  come  down  from  the  ballot-box 
justified  ! 

W'e  have  denied  to  the  non-partisan  organization 
its  very  claim  to  efficiency.  We  have  scoffed  at  white 
maps,  declaring  that  the  campaigns  they  represented 


amounted  to  nothing,  and  have  then  demonstrated 
the  fallacy  of  our  position  by  pointing  out  the  de- 
cline of  the  non-partisan  movement  when  a  dry 
county  has  gone  back  into  the  wet  column.  If  the 
non-partisan  movements  had  done  nothing  more 
than  call  out  from  the  ranks  of  silence  Hobson  and 
Hanley  and  Folk  and  Blair  and  Stubbs  and  Little- 
field,  they  would  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

Too  frequently  we  have  refused  to  co-operate  in 
local  tights  where  the  issue  was  drawn  squarely  be- 
tween the  saloon  and  the  home,  between  corruption 
and  righteousness,  between  good  government  and 
lad,  because  we  have  insisted  that  the  law  under 
which  the  voters  were  acting  was  inconsistent  and 
not  in  harmony  with  our  party  principles  and  the 
true  philosophy  of  the  great  reform. 

We  have  made  indiscriminate  and  all-inclusive 
charges  where  we  have  not  been  able  to  establish  our 
case  in  court.  We  have  indulged  in  personalities — 
iiave,  in  some  cases,  elevated  them  to  the  plane  of 
issues,  and  our  charges  have  been  couched  in  such 
generalities  that  ten  times  ten  thousand  men  as  sin- 
cere and  brave  and  honest  and  unselfish  as  we  can 
possibly  be  have  had  occasion  to  take  personal  of- 
fense. Our  opportunity  to  reach  and  marshal  them 
in   a  conquering  political  host  has  been  destroyed. 

The  national  speakers  and  the  national  press  of 
the  liquor  organizations  vie  with  each  other  in 
.searching  out  and  quoting  the  defamatory  utterances 
of  the  Prohibition  party  when  they  direct  their  ven- 
om against  the  Anti-saloon  League.  As  for  myself, 
from  this  day  forth  I  shall  guard  my  tongue  and 
check  my  pen  that  the  common  foe  may  find  no  mis- 
sile of  mine  to  hurl  against  the  onsweeping  hosts  of 
civic  righteousness.  There  is  a  time  for  honest  dif- 
ferences ;  there  is  a  place  for  the  frank  and  rugged 
discussion  of  conflicting  methods  in  order  that  the 
right  plan  be  found.  That  time  is  not  in  the  heat  of 
conflict;  that  place  is  not  on  the  firing-line.  I  speak 
that  which  I  do  know  when  I  say  that  there  are 
countless  men  and  women  in  the  Anti-saloon  League 
and  other  non-partisan  movements  whose  souls  are 
as  clean  and  unselfish  as  the  souls  of  the  martyrs 
whose  memories  are  ray  political  inspiration.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  future  we  shall  make  progress 
only  as  we  eliminate  strife  from  among  the  temper- 
ance forces  when  they  are  engaging  the  enemy.  We 
niunt  f.itroe  our  spirit. 

Amos  R.  Wells,  editor  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World,  who  voted  the  Prohibition  ticket  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  received  more  cantankerous  criticisms 
— ten  to  one — because  he  had  not  "  always  been  with 
us  "  than  letters  of  welcome  and  commendation  be- 
cause of  his  present  "  good  confession."  And  he 
remarks,  tritely,  "  Brethren,  those  letters  go  far 
toward  explaining  the  small  size  of  the  Prohibition 
party." 

The  Prohibition  party  will  never  succeed  by  bitter 
nnd  unrestrained  criticisms  of  organizations  that 
(lifer  with  it  as  to  method,  but  stand  with  it  for 
(lie  destruction  of  the  liquor  tralfic.  The  Prohibition 
party  will  never  succeed  by  "  rough  tactics,"  by  vit- 
riolic denunciations,  in  winning  the  temperance  men 
of  the  nation  who  are  not  giving  it  their  approval 
and   support. 

We  shall  make  progress  faster  and  bring  nearer 
more  rapidly  the  victorj's  dawning  by  using  our 
full  strength  in  showing  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
our  way  rather  than  by  "  showing  up  "  the  real  or 
fancied  weaknesses  of  the  other  ways.  It  is  possible 
to  insult  the  intelligence  of  men  by  trying  to  tell 
them  too  much.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  indirect  sug- 
gestion is  more  effective  than  direct.  And  when  we 
are  sorely  tempted,  when  we  are  refused  by  those 
who  should  be  our  voting  friends,  let  us  remember 
tliat   "charity   suffereth    long   and    is    kind."     Ovt   ot- 
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these    very   furnaces'  of    expediency    and    denial   will 
rome  the  tempered  metal  of  the  final  test. 

WHAT    OF    THE    FUTURE  ? 

Our  attitude  must  be  the  attitude  of  a  big  man 
with  a  big  task — a  task  that  he  is  conscious  of  not 
having  completed.  Such  a  man  is  glad  for  sugges- 
tions, is  willing  to  consider  new  plans,  is  ready  to 
exchange  outgrown  policies  for  more  effective  meth- 
ods. He  will  sacrifice  every  thing — his  pet  schemes, 
his  personal  desires,  his  long-established  judgments 
— every  thing  save  principU,  for  the  consummation 
of  the  truth.  I  have  never  been  more  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  faith  that  the  liquor  institution  will  not 
te  destroyed  until  we  elect  to  power  a  political  party 
committed  to  its  destruction.  Upon  this  rock  I  stand, 
but  I  will  not  impute  spurious  motives  to  the  man 
who  is  not  with  me  agreed.   Win  him  I  will  if  I  can. 

Our  attitude  must  be  the  attitude  of  a  sincere  or- 
ganization that  has  made  mistakes — for  we  have 
made  grave  mistakes,  and  we  should  not  be  inclined 
to  throw  stones. 

Our  attitude  must  be  the  attitude  of  an  organiza- 
tion conscious  that  it  is  responsible  for  electing,  as 
well  as  for  electrocuting;  for  winning,  as  well  as  for 
skinning!  The  intelligent,  patriotic  voters  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  men  and  women  who 
are  thinking  temperance  to-day,  will  not  be  driven 
or  coerced.    They  must  be  won. 


Our  attitude  must  be  the  attitude  of  an  organiza- 
tion so  conscious  of  its  place  and  motive  that  it  seeks 
opportunities  to  co-operate  with  all  other  temperance 
and  no-liquor  organizations  in  programs  of  common 
agreement.  By  so  doing,  far  from  losing  our  iden- 
tity, we  emphasize  it.  And,  men  of  the  Prohibition 
party,  Ohio  leads  the  way.  In  co-operation  with  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Christian  Endeavorers,  the  Sun- 
day-schools, and  the  Anti-saloon  League  she  has 
adopted  as  part  of  her  educational  propaganda  The 
Voters'  Information  Bureau  established  by  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  and  superintended  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Burt 
of  that  organization.  This  bureau,  I  am  convinced, 
will  do  more  to  develop  intelligent  and  permanent 
anti-liquor  sentiment  among  the  masses  that  will 
eventually  crystallize  into  votes  than  any  other  move- 
ment that  has  arisen  in  this  generation. 

Out  attitude  must  be  the  attitude  of  an  organiza 
tion  too  busy  to  gossip.  We  do  well  to  remember 
that   the   gossiper   is  always   despised. 

And  finally,  brethren!  The  attitude  of  the  Prohi- 
bition party  must  be  the  attitude  of  an  organization 
conscious  that  it  has  a  positive,  progressive,  construc- 
tive program  vital  to  the  life  of  the  republic.  And 
in  this  spirit,  with  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and 
building  better  than  they  knew,  let  us  give  to  the 
temperance  and  Prohibition  hosts  the  slogan  of  war 
— The  liquor  institution  must  be  destroyed,  and  there 
Mhall  he   no  fratricidal  strife. 


High-pressure    Gardening 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING^  ETC. ;   SOMETHING 
ABOUT  GOD'S  NEW  AND  PRECIOUS  GIFTS. 

To-day  is  January  2,  1913,  and  so  far  it 
has  been  indeed  a  happy  New  Year  to  me. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  few  things  that  have  made 
me  happy.  On  New  Year's  day  a  beautiful 
lot  of  Buttercup  chickens  came  out  of  the 
incubator,  and  on  that  same  day  one  of  my 
Indian  Runner  ducks  that  would  sit  brought 
out  a  brood  of  ducklings,  hatching  every 
egg.  I  tell  you  it  is  wonderfully  nice  and 
enjoyable  to  have  a  nice  little  room  for  a 
new  brood  of  chicks  and  another  nice  room 
for  a  brood  of  ducklings;  and  then  a  nice 
little  yard  adjoining  each  one  of  them.  My 
first  brood  of  Buttercups  are  now  a  little 
over  three  weeks  old;  and  when  I  open  the 
door  in  the  morning  to  let  them  go  out 
they  go  out  on  the  wing.  The  doorstep  is  a 
little  bit  high,  so  they  have  learned,  in  order 
to  save  the  trouble  of  climbing  over  it,  just 
to  spread  their  gauzy  wings  and  sail  out 
like  a  Wright  flying-machine,  for  all  the 
world.  Now  another  thing  that  makes  them 
so  handsome  is  their  spotted  wings,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  brood  of  partridges. 
Besides,  we  have  a  very  pretty  garden  of 
sweet  potatoes,  common  potatoes,  early  peas, 
lettuce,  mustard  for  the  chickens,  etc.  The 
thing  that  has  made  me  happy  and  set  me 
to  thanking  God  most  of  all,  just  now,  is  a 
new  vegetable  sent  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  saw  it  mentioned  in  some 
of  the  rural  Florida  papers,  and  so  I  sent 
to   Washington   and   asked   them   if    they 


could  furnish  me  some  of  the  tubers.  The 
night  before  Christmas,  when  I  went  to  the 
postoffice  I  found  in  my  box  a  card  saying, 
"  Package  too  large  to  go  in  the  box.  Pre- 
sent at  the  office."  This  was  Christmas  eve, 
remember.  When  I  presented  my  card,  a 
little  bag  holding  perhaps  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  something  that  looked  like  pota- 
toes was  handed  me.  I  at  once  decided  that 
it  was  the  new  "  dasheen,"  and  I  also  decid- 
ed that,  of  all  the  Christmas  presents  I  have 
had  in  seventy  years,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  ever  gotten  hold  of  one  that  I  liked 
more  than  this  little  bag  of  dasheen.  In 
order  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  I  am  going  to 
quote  the  printed  matter  sent  me  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington : 

THE  dasheen;  a  new  root  crop  for  the  south. 

The  dasheen  is  a  vegetable  from  the  tropics,  related 
to  the  ornamental  caladium,  or  elephant-ear,  the 
Hawaiian  taro,  and  to  the  semi-wild  tanier  of  our 
southern  States.  It  is  much  superior  to  the  tanier 
in  quality,  and  is  as  easily  cooked  as  the  potato.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  staple  food  plants  of  the  tropics. 
Its  tubers  are  similar  to  the  potato  in  composition, 
but  are  drier,  and  contain  from  35  to  75  per  cent 
more  protein.  The  flavor  of  the  cooked  tubers  is 
slightly  suggestive  of  boiled  chestnuts.  Dasheens  are 
baked,  boiled,  or  otherwise  cooked,  like  potatoes. 

Dasheens  when  baked  are  richer  in  flavor  than 
baked  potatoes.  After  boiling  they  may  be  French 
fried,  mashed,  made  into  croquettes,  or  used  as  stuff- 
ing for  chicken,  veal,  or  other  meats. 

Although  the  tubers  of  the  best  varieties  are  not 
acrid,  there  is  always  some  danger  of  an  acrid  vari- 
ety being  mixed  with  them  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
better  never  to  taste  the  raw  tubers.  The  burning 
sensation,  caused  by  this  acridity  when  present,  may 
not  be  felt  for  a  minute  or  more  after  tasting. 
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"VThere  the  frostless  season  is  less  than  five  months, 
(he  tuLers  for  planting;  should  Ije  started  in  sand. 
under  glass.  Harvesting  should  be  done  before  frost, 
and  the  tubers  allowed  to  dry  in  the  shade  for  sev- 
eral davs  before  storing. 

In  storage  the  tubers  must  be  kept  dry,  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air  allowed  among  them.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  spread  out  in  rather  thin  layers. 
The  corms  (large  central  "tubers")  are  more  liable 
to  decay  than  are  the  smaller  tubers. 

The  leaves  of  the  dasheen  make  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  spinach  or  other  gi-eens.  On  account  of 
their  acridity,  however,  they  should  never  he  lasted 
raw.  Only  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  used.  Of  this,  re- 
move the  thick  portion  of  the  midrib,  and  then  boil 
for  not  less  than  12  to  15  minutes  in  water  to  which 
haking  soda  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a  quart 
of  water  has  been  added.  Drain  otT  the  soda  water, 
wash  with  clear  boiling  water,  and  then  boil  for  45 
minutes  in  water  seasoned  with  salt.  Other  season- 
ing may  be  added  as  desired.  Dasheen  greens  are 
"also  cooked  by  boiling  for  about  30  minutes  with  fat 
moat.  Soda  is  unnecessary  with  this  method.  The 
petioles,  or  leaf  stems,  cooked  separately  from  the 
leaf  blades,  make  a  delicious  dish.  The  same  meth- 
ods of  cooking  may  be  used,  except  that,  when  soda 
is  used,  it  is  better  to  pour  on  cold  water  for  the 
second  boiling,   and  boil  for  only  15  minutes. 

THE     UASHEEN    AS    A    CROP,    AND    ITS    INTRODUCTICN 
IXTO     THE     UNITED     STATES. 

The  first  experiments  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agi-iculture  in  the  culture  of  the  dasheen,  taro,  and 
related  root  crops,  were  at  the  Porto  Kico  and  Ha- 
waii Experiment  Stations.  A  considerable  number 
of  varieties  from  tropical  America  were  collected  at 
the  former  station,  and  variety  tests  were  conducted. 
Following  this,  in  1905,  specimens  of  the  entire  col- 
lection were  brought  to  Washington  and  grown  in 
the  Department  greenhouses.  Additions  were  made 
to  the  collection  from  all  parts  of  the  tropics  and  the 
Orient,  until  there  has  been  asseml  led  what  is  dou!  t- 
less  the  largest  collection  in  the  world  of  these  useful 
plants. 

From  1906  to  1909  small  co-operative  experiments 
in  growing  these  root  crops  were  made  in  nearly  all 
the  southern  States,  but  without  very  definite  re- 
sults until  the  latter  year,  when  a  one-sixtli-acre  plot 
in  rich  bottom  land  in  Berkeley  County,  South  Caro- 
lina, produced  50  bushels  of  tubers.  The  most  i:n- 
portant  feature  of  that  year's  work  was  the  demon- 
stration that,  of  all  the  varieties  tested,  certain 
dasheens,  which  were  originally  obtained  from  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  were  among 
the  best  in  point  of  yield,  and  greatly  superior  to  all 
others  in  quality.  These  Trinidad  dasheens,  planted 
3  to  4  feet  apart,  produced  an  average  of  7  pounds 
to  the  hill,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  400  bushels  per 
acre. 

The  next  season  was  unfavorable,  and  satisfactory 
results  were  not  obtained  at  the  South  Carolina 
plantation;  but  a  preliminary  experiment  in  frejshly 
broken  rich  "  hammock  "  land  at  the  new  Plant  In- 
troduction Garden  of  the  Department  at  Brooksville, 
Pla.,  showed  that  conditions  there  were  favorable  for 
dasheen  culture,  and  in  the  spring  of  1911  a  half- 
acre  of  heavy-yielding  varieties  was  planted.  The 
half-acre  at  Brooksville  yielded  225  bushels  of  tubers. 
.Vbout  one-third  of  this  was  of  the  Trinidad  variety. 
The  soil  is  a  black,  very  rich  sandy  loam.  Two  light 
applicaticms  of  fertilizer  were  made,  in  tlie  middle 
and  latter  parts  of  the  season.  Harvesting  was  done 
early  in  November,  the  crop  having  had  a  season  of 
about  seven  months. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  dasluen 
will  find  favor  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
served  repeatedly  on  the  tables  of  some  of  the  most 
fastidious,  and  has  I  een  pronounced  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  menu.    It   was  successfullly  served  at  the 
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annual  banquet  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
in  Washington  in  .Tanuary,  1911,  and,  after  a  .spe- 
(  ial  test,  was  reported  upon  favorably  liy  the  house 
lo.naiittee  of  an  influential  New  York  club. 

The  Department  believes  that  all  southern  home 
gardens  having  suitable  conditions  of  soil  and  mois- 
ture should  contain  at  least  a  small  area  of  dasheens, 
and  that  a  regular  market  for  the  surplus  over  what 
is  needed  for  home  consumption  can  quickly  be  cre- 
ated when  a  steady  supply  is  available. 

The  little  bag  which  was  my  Christmas 
present  contained  jnst  nineteen  tubers;  and 
although  these  little  tubers  were  very  pre- 
cious, at  least  to  me,  I  decided  that  we  would 
have  to  make  a  test  of  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  by  having  it  baked  for  breakfast.  So 
on  Christmas  morning  we  had  our  first  feast 
of  the  new  potato,  or  whatever  you  might 
call  it,  served  for  breakfast.  The  tuber  is 
remarkably  hard  and  solid.  I  think  they 
are  heavier  for  the  bulk  than  any  potato. 
When  I  tell  you  that  the  first  taste  convinc- 
ed me  that  it  was  the  most  delicious  baked 
potato  I  ever  got  hold  of  in  my  life,  that 
does  not  half  tell  it.  Mi's.  Root  quite  agi-eed 
with  me,  although  she  isn't  gifted  in  becom- 
ing over-enthusiastic  on  new  and  compara- 
tively untried  things.  The  remaining  eigh- 
teen tubers  were  carefully  planted,  and  at 
this  date,  Jan.  17,  they  have  all  begaui  to 
sprout,  but  none  of  them  are,  as  yet,  above 
ground.  Some  of  my  friends  who  have  read 
our  new  potato-book  will  see  what  I  had  to 
say  about  my  i*oasted-ehestnut  potato  of 
years  ago.  Well,  this  dasheen  resembles 
that  roasted-ehestnut  potato  more  than  any 
thing  else  I  have  ever  gotten  hold  of.  It 
was  so  dry  and  mealy  that,  when  mashed 
with  a  fork,  the  inside  rolled  out  as  fine  as 
flour,  and  looked  about  as  white  as  flour. 
I  am  sure  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
nourislung  and  most  delicious  articles  of 
food  that  our  heavenly  Father  has  ever  giv- 
en to  his  children. 

I  have  in  years  past  been  enthusiastic 
about  a  great  many  new  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, as  our  older  readers  may  recall. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  not  quite 
come  up  to  my  expectations.  Some  of  them, 
although  they  flourish  in  the  locality  where 
they  originated,  do  not  seem  to  do  so  well 
when  moved  to  other  places.  The  Gault 
raspberry,  perhaps,  is  an  illustration  of  one 
of  this  type. 

Some  of  our  older  readers  may  remember 
how  enthusiastic  I  was  in  regard  to  the 
Kumerle  lima  beans.  On  getting  a  25-ceut 
package  of  these  beans  and  testing  them 
for  quality  I  became  so  enamored  with  the 
new  bean  that  I  finally  offered  their  weight 
in  gold  for  a  few  of  the  precious  seeds.  The 
Livingston  Seed  Company  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  finally  agreed  to  part  with  $75.00 
worth   of   these   Kumerle   beans   for   their 
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weight  in  gold.  They  were  impressed  sim- 
ilarly to  myself.  It  soon  transpired  that 
this  bean  succeeded  in  only  a  few  localities, 
and  even  then  only  under  extremely  favor- 
able seasons.  After  trying  in  vain  to  grow 
it  in  sufficient  quantities  so  as  to  make  each 
reader  of  Gleanings  a  present  of  a  few  of 
these  wonderfully  luscious  beans,  I  gave  it 
up ;  but  three  or  four  years  afterward,  when 
we  had  a  season  that  just  suited  it,  I  grew 
quite  a  considerable  crop.  Another  thing, 
it  didn't  always  produce  beans  of  such  won- 
derful excellent  quality  on  all  sorts  of  soils. 
This  is  something  that  we  have  all  had  to 
learn  in  testing  new  things. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  to  demonstrate  Ihat 
celery  could  be  grown  on  our  Medina  Coun- 
ty soil.  Now  the  crop  grown  in  that  region 
amounts  to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  that  I  discov- 
ered and  introduced  to  the  world,  and  gave 
it  its  name,  has  also  been  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing the  material  for  a  great  industry, 
for  there  are  now  acres  and  acres  of  Grand 
Rapids*  lettuce  grown  under  glass  in  Ohio 
alone.  I  do  not  know  how  many  acres  there 
are  in  other  States  devoted  to  this  at  the 
present  time. 

In  a  letter  that  I  have  recently  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture,  they 
promise  to  furnish  me  more  tubers  if  I  can 
make  use  of  them.  Now,  I  tell  you  confi- 
dentially what  my  plan  is.  As  soon  as  I 
can  get  enough  of  them  I  want  to  make 
a  present  of  a  dasheen  tuber  to  every  read- 
er of  Gleanings — that  is,  to  every  one  who 
sends  the  subscription  price  for  one  year. 
It  seems  to  be  ftiore  exactly  suitable  for 
Florida  soil  and  Florida  conditions  than 
for  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  If 
I  can  only  make  it  grow  as  we  are  now 
making  sweet  potatoes  grow,  I  shall  be  in- 
deed happy.  Before  we  Avent  home  last 
spring  we  got  some  sweet-potato  vines  over 
at  neighbor  Rood's,  and  just  cut  them  up 
into  short  pieces  and  planted  them  through- 
out our  garden,  where  other  crops  had  been 
gathered  off.  Well,  they  had  little  care  dur- 
ing the  summer ;  but  when  we  came  back  in 
November  we  found  such  a  great  crop  of 
sweet  potatoes  that  we  had  all  we  could  use, 
and  enough  to  give  the  neighbors,  right  and 
left.  May  God  be  praised  for  the  sweet 
potato,  and  more  for  the  great  dasheen 
which  is  just  now  being  disseminated 
throughout  our  land. 

*  In  an  article  about  "  Truck  Farming  Under 
Glass,"  The  Country  Gentleman  says:  "The  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce  has  revolutionized  the  culture  of  this 
most    important    greenhouse    crop." 


The  sorgluim  or  sugar  cane  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  introduced  some- 
tliing  like  forty  years  ago,  produced  on 
rather  poor  clay  soil  a  quality  of  cane  that 
made  a  most  delicious  syrup.  The  same 
sugar  cane,  when  grown  on  rich  bottom 
land,  produced  a  syrup  or  sugar  that  most 
people  would  call  hardly  worth  putting  on 
the  table.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  dash- 
een. 

At  our  weekly  prayer-meeting  I  mention- 
ed the  dasheen  as  one  of  God's  new  and 
most  precious  gifts  to  men.  Our  good  pas- 
tor told  me  that  the  excitement  was  so  great 
around  Brooksville,  Fla.,  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  carrying  on 
test  gardens,  that  it  has  i-eally  been  the 
means  of  building  up  the  place  from  what 
before  was  an  obscure  village;  and  as  this 
new  vegetable  seems  to  succeed  better  so  far 
in  Florida  than  anywhere  else,  there  seems 
great  promise  that  it  shall  mean  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  whole  State  of  Florida.  Just 
think  of  it!  The  most  delicious  tuber  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  mankind,  yielding  at 
the  rate  of  four  or  five  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre ! 

In  speaking  of  God's  gifts,  let  me  repeat 
a  little  instance  that  occurred  when  I  was 
in  California.  A  real-estate  dealer,  after 
asking  me  a  multitude  of  questions,  and 
finding  he  could  not  sell  me  any  real  estate, 
finally  said,  "  Well,  stranger,  what  is  your 
occupation?  What  do  you  do  for  a  living, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  inquire?"  I  replied 
to  liim  that  my  occupation  just  then  was 
hunting  up  God's  gifts.  He  looked  at  me 
a  little  while,  thinking  perhaps  I  was  half 
crazy  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  he 
finally  asked,  "  Well,  stranger,  if  you  are 
hunting  God's  gifts,  I  take  it  for  granted 
you  don't  find  many  of  them  up  here  in  this 
desert." 

I  replied  that  I  had  been  delighted  from 
morning  to  night  in  finding  such  an  innu- 
merable number  of  God's  greatest  and  most 
precious  gits,  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  this  wonder- 
fully exciting  and  hapi^y  occupation  of 
searching  God's  great  wide  universe  for  liis 
wonderful   gifts   to  men. 

By  the  way,  can  any  of  my  readers  tell 
me  whether  any  seed  catalog  they  have  got- 
ten hold  of  mentions  the  dasheen?  Have 
the  seedsmen  of  our  land  gotten  hold  of  it? 
If  anybody  has  had  any  experience  along 
that  line,  or  grown  dasheen  or  something 
resembling  it,  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  the  full  particulars. 
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IOWA     FOL'L-BROOD     LAW;     ATTENTION,     IOWA 
BEEKEEPERS  ! 

The  beekeepers  of  Iowa  are  ti-ying  to  gel 
appropriations  for  their  foul-brood  law. 
It  seems  thej'  had  a  law  passed,  but  it  car- 
ried no  apiDropriation.  Eveiy  beekeeper 
in  Iowa  is  requested  either  to  see  or  write 
to  Ids  Senator  or  Representative  at  once, 
and  explain  the  great  need  of  an  appro- 
priation for  the  foul-brood  law  already  on 
the  statute-books,  but  wliich  is  practically 
non-operative  by  reason  of  no  money  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  inspection. 


SENDING    BEES    WITHOUT    CO-\IBS. 

We  must  again  caution  beekeejiers 
against  trying  to  send  bees  bj'  parcel  post. 
From  the  amount  of  correspondence  that 
has  been  coming  in,  many  people  appear  to 
be  getting  wild  about  shipping  bees  with- 
out combs.  They  either  do  not  take  Glean- 
ings or  fail  to  read  our  repeated  admoni- 
tions, and  send  bees  in  any  kind  of  box  by 
parcel  post.  As  not  all  postmasters  have 
read  the  ])arcel-post  regulations,  some  of 
them  accejit  packages  of  bees  in  the  mails; 
and  if  this  continues  we  are  liable  to  have 
even  queen-bees  ban-ed.  Sending  bees  in 
pound  packages  is  a  science.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  tell  beekeepers  how  to  do 
it  if  they  will  write  us. 


A   FRUIT-GROWER   WHO   KNOWS   WHAT    HE    IS 
TALKING  ABOUT. 

One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  Elias  Fox, 
of  Union  Center,  Wis.,  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  following  clipping  from  Tlie 
Fruitman  and  Gardener,  published  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa,  taken  from  their  January 
"  Special  Spraying  "  issue : 

Never  use  poison  sprays  when  the  fruit  trees  are 
in  bloom.  Just  before  and  just  after  is  the  time  for 
spraying. 

You  injure  rather  than  help  your  crop  by  spray- 
ing during  bloom.  Those  few  days  are  sacred  to  the 
work  of  pollenation. 

And  the  bees,  your  best  friends  in  that  work, 
must  have  a  clear  field.  It  is  adding  cruelty  to  folly 
to  kill  your  friends  at  the  moment  they  are  doing 
you  a  good  turn. 

Mr.  Fox  wishes  that  all  journals  devoted 
to  fruit-gTowing  in  the  countrj^  would  copy 


this.  We,  too,  wish  that  they  would,  for 
the  item,  though  short,  is  right  to  the  point. 
As  it  comes  from  a  journal  not  especially 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  bees,  it  has  all  the 
more  weight. 

BEE  INSPECTION   IN  CONNECTICUT;   A  LARGER 
APPROPRIATION   NEEDED. 

According  to  that  part  of  the  report  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  having  to  do  with  bees,  we  note 
that  the  two  inspectors,  A.  W.  Yates  and 
H.  W.  Coley,  made  an  effort  during  1912 
to  inspect  those  portions  of  the  State  not 
previously  covered  in  this  work.  European 
foul  brood  was  found  in  Litchfield,  Nor- 
wich, and  New  London  counties. 

The  appropriation  in  the  States  is  only 
$300,  so  it  is  impossible  to  cover  all  the 
ground  in  one  year.  At  the  last  convention, 
however,  beekeepers  voted  to  ask  for  an  in- 
creased appropriation,  and  also  for  certain 
changes  in  the  law  which  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  inspect  without  complaint,  and  to 
place  a  quarantine  upon  diseased  apiaries. 
Another  change  asked  for  is  that  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  health  be  required  to  accom- 
pany every  sliipment  of  bees,  whether 
brought  into  the  State  from  without  or 
moved  from  one  point  to  another  within 
the  State. 

The  inspectors  barely  kept  within  the 
appropriation,  the  total  cost  of  the  year's 
work  amounting  to  $299.80.  The  average 
cost  of  inspection  per  colony  was  21  cts. 
Fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  colonies 
were  inspected  in  153  apiaries,  and  337 
colonies  were  found  diseased  with  Euro- 
pean foul  brood  in  73  apiaries. 

windbreaks  and  wintering. 
We  ^vish  to  indorse  as  heartily  as  we  can 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Byer,  on  page 
181.  of  this  issue,  on  the  subject  of  narural 
windbreaks  versus  board  fences.  As  we 
have  said  before,  we  believe  suitable  wind- 
breaks are  almost  as  important  factors  in 
wintering  as  packed  double  walls.  The  best- 
sheltered  location — indeed,  one  that  is  ideal, 
in  our  opinion — is  one  that  is  surrounded 
by  low  shrubbery  or  trees — enough  so  as  to 
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break  the  force  of  the  wind.  When  a  solid 
board  fence  is  used,  the  wind  glances  up- 
ward, is  caught  by  the  onward  current, 
bounds  downward,  hitting  one  or  more  rows 
of  hives,  with  the  result  that  such  row  will 
suffer  a  much  greater  mortality  than  the 
others. 

CARELESSNESS    IN    GRADING. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  prominent  dealer  in  New  York  han- 
dling honey,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  etc.,  com- 
plaining in  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
most  producers  grade  their  honej'.  We  give 
herewith  a  part  of  the  letter  refeiTing  to 
this  matter: 

There  are  very  few  producers  of  honey  in  New 
York  State  who  grade  their  honey  honestly.  It  is  to 
he  regretted,  but  it  remains  a  fact  just  the  same ; 
and  we  are  unable  to  make  any  impressison  on  the 
graders  and  producers  by  any  thing  that  we  can 
write  them.  Most  graders  seem  to  thiuk  it  is  the 
proper  thing  to  work  off  a  certain  percentage  in 
their  No.  2  honey  in  their  No.  1  grade,  and  they  do 
not  stop  to  realize  that,  by  packing  their  honey  in 
that  way,  they  lose  money  by  doing  it. 

We  doubt  whether  the  producers  should 
be  called  dishonest,  for  we  think  it  is  more 
often  carelessness  or  ignorance  that  ac- 
counts for  the  improper  gxading.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  serious  matter;  for,  from  the 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  means  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  producer  when  his  gTad- 
ing  is  badly  done. 


THE  NEW  FOUL-BROOD  BILL  BEFORE  THE  LEG- 
ISLATURE OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  beekeepers  of  Michigan  are  ti-ying 
to  get  a  foul-brood  law  that  is  more  effec- 
tive than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  Every 
beekeeper  in  Michigan  should  immediately 
write  to  his  Senator  and  Representative 
asking  for  his  unqualified  support  to  the 
bee-disease  bill  (House  bill  No.  343)  that  is 
now  pending  before  the  General  Assembly. 
Exi^lain  that  bee  disease  is  rajiidly  spread- 
ing all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  State 
of  Michigan  should  have  a  law  that  will 
protect  her  against  the  inroads  of  the  dis- 
ease from  other  States.  Prompt  and  deci- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  all  the  beekeepers 
of  the  State  should  be  taken  at  once.  The 
States  bordering  have  much  better  laws,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  Michigan  should  have 
as  good  a  law  as  her  sister  States. 


DOUBLING   THE   STRENGTH   OF  COLONIES   DUR- 
ING MIDWINTER. 

We  would  call  attention  to  an  interesting 
article  by  G.  T.  Whitten,  in  this  issue,  on 
the  subject  of  building  up  colonies  indoors 
by  feeding,  and  pi'oviding  a  means  for  flight 
in  a  wire-cloth  cage.    Years  ago  A.  I.  Root 


succeeded  in  making  colonies  in  a  gxeen- 
house  rear  brood  during  cold  weather.  The 
bees  finally  learned  to  fly  out  and  go  back 
to  their  hives.  While,  of  course,  some  were 
lost,  yet  brood-rearing  continued.  Mi*. 
Wliitten  may  have  made  an  improvement 
in  that  he  uses  a  small  wire-cloth  cage  into 
which  the  bees  may  fly — so  small  indeed 
they  may  then  go  back  into  their  hives. 
Although  he  does  not  say  so,  we  take  it  that 
at  such  times  they  void  their  feces. 

While  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be  prac- 
tical for  every  one  to  rear  brood  under  the 
conditions  named  in  Mr.  Whitten's  article, 
yet  it  might  be  possible  for  small  beekeep- 
ers to  save  a  few  of  their  colonies  having  a 
mere  handful  of  bees  each.  The  thing  is 
worth  trjdng,  for  the  amount  of  fuel  re- 
quired would  not  be  large.  When  there 
is  only  one  colony,  the  living-room  might 
be  used ;  but  if  there  are  a  dozen,  a  room 
would  have  to  be  prepared  with  suitable 
means  for  ventilation. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  any 
of  our  subscribers  who  have  tried  out  this 
plan ;  and  in  conclusion  we  may  venture  to 
suggest  that  not  many  will  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  Mr.  Whitten  has  done. 


THE  EFFECT  OP  SUGAR  IN  EXCESSIVE  AMOUNTS 
ON  THE  HUMAN  SYSTEM. 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  Technical 
World  Magazine,  page  516,  is  an  article  by 
Bailey  Millard  entitled  "  Our  Great  Sugar 
Debauch."  We  wish  ew^ry  one  of  our  read- 
ers might  secure  a  copy  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  this  article,  for  it  is  an  astonishing- 
revelation  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  su- 
gar consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  bad  effect  which  this  excessive  use  of 
sugar  has  on  the  system.  We  are  preju- 
diced, of  course ;  bat  in  our  opinion  the 
writer  sliould  have  offered  as  a  solution  the 
substitution  of  honey  for  so  much  sugar. 
However,  even  as  it  stands,  the  deleterious 
effect  on  the  health  is  evident. 

The  opinions  of  specialists  are  quoted, 
showing  that  "  The  bad  effects  ascribed  to 
sugar  as  a  food  are  due  to  its  use  in  larger 
quantities  than  three  to  four  ounces  a  day. 
.  .  .  The  average  person  eats  about  three 
times  as  much  cane  sugar  as  he  should." 
..."  Many  a  factory  girl  and  depart- 
ment-store saleswoman  makes  her  entire 
luncheon  from  starchy  wheat  cakes  swim- 
ming in  maple,  cane,  or  corn  sjrup,  and  no 
other  dish."  The  unfortunate  girls  who 
work  in  the  candy-factories  "  are  not  a 
healthy-looking  lot ;  and,  though  plumj? 
enough,  they  are  pale  of  cheek  and  listless 
of  ej'e.  Sugar  inebriates  all,  with  bad 
stomachs  and  bad  livers." 
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Referring  to  the  candy  sold  in  shops,  the 
writer  says  that  of  250  samples  bought  for 
examination  by  government  chemists  ''  not 
one  was  found  to  be  pure,  and  nearly  all 
had  either  aniline  or  coal-tar  colors,  glu- 
cose or  terra  alba  in  them,  while  many  had 
all  of  these  valuable(?)  food  elements. 
Even  if  all  candy  were  pure — that  is,  if  it 
were  composed  wholly  of  sugar,  mixed  or 
coated  with  other  edible  constituents — it 
would  be  unsafe  for  the  average  child  to 
gorge  himself  with  it." 

Some  sound  advice  is  given  along  the 
line  of  allowing  children  to  gratify  their 
natural  craving  for  sugar  by  eating  such 
foods  as  dates,  fig's,  prunes,  etc. ;  and  we 
wish  that  honej^  had  been  included;  for  it 
is  a  fact  that,  perhaps,  no  scientific  man 
W'ill  deny  that  honey,  being  an  invert  sugar 
— that  is,  gi'ape  sugar — does  not  have  the 
deleterious  effect  on  the  health  that  cane 
sugar  does,  whether  made  of  the  sugar  cane, 
sugar  beet,  or  mai:)le  sap. 


SACBROOD    AN    OLD    BROOD    DISEASE    UNDER    A 
NEW    NAME. 

For  man}'  years  back  there  has  been  rec- 
ognized a  form  of  dead  brood  under  the 
name  of  pickled  brood  that  is  neither  Eu- 
ropean nor  American  foul  brood.  It  comes 
and  goes  at  certain  seasons,  but  is  never 
a  destructive  agent  like  either  one  of  the 
old  foul-brood  diseases.  Sometimes  it  has 
the  api^earance  of  foul  brood  so  far  as  color 
is  concerned;  but  it  is  never  ropy  like  the 
American  type;  and  while  similar  to  the 
European  type  it  seldom  gets  very  much 
headway  in  a  colony.  For  some  years  back. 
Dr.  G.  F.  White,  Expert  in  Bacteriology  in 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  under  Dr.  E.  F. 
Pliillips,  has  been  studying  this  peculiar 
disease;  and  the  result  of  Ins  investigations 
as  given  in  Circular  No.  169,  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  show  that  it  is  not  a  fungous 
disease,  as  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Wm.  0. 
Howard,  of  Texas,  but  is  due  to  some  other 
cause.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Howard  attributed  the  cause  to  a  fungiis,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Aspergillus  pollini. 
He  then  suggested  the  name  "  pickled 
brood,"  wliich  was  adopted. 

It  is  mildl}'  contagious,  and  the  infected 
larvae  turn  yellow  and  then  brown.  Some- 
times the  color  is  grsiy-  The  dead  speci- 
mens may  be  in  unsealed  cells,  but  are 
generally  in  the  sealed  ones.  The  dead  lar- 
vae, says  Dr.  White,  are  "  almost  always 
extended  lengthwise  in  the  cells,  and  lying 
with  the  dorsal  side  against  the  lower  wall. 
....  The  form  of  the  larvae  dead  of  this 
disease  changes  much  less  than  it  does  in 


foul  brood.  The  body  wall  is  not  easily 
broken,  as  a  rule,  and  on  tins  account  often 
the  entire  larva  can  be  removed  from  the 
cell  intact."  ..."  When  removed  they 
have  the  appearance  of  a  small  closed  sac. 
This  suggests  the  name  of  sacbrood." 

The  only  objection  we  find  to  the  name 
is  that  it  may  be  often  confused  with  black 
brood,  which  is  still  veiy  largely  used,  es- 
pecially by  those  in  possession  of  the  older 
literature  on  bee  diseases.  In  ordinary  dis- 
cussions in  convention  the  word  sacbrood 
can  be  veiy  easily  confused  with  black 
brood;  and  our  own  stenographers  have  re- 
peatedly in  our  letter-writing  confused  the 
terms  and  substituted  the  wrong  one.* 
However,  this  is  a  matter  that  will  correct 
itself  as  time  goes  on. 

CAUSE  OF   sacbrood. 

So  far  no  microbe  or  fungus  has  been 
discovered  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  so  very  small  that  it 
will  pass  through  a  Berkfield  filter.  Sick 
and  dead  laiTaB  of  sacbrood  have  been  ma- 
cerated and  diluted  with  sterile  water.  The 
product  was  then  passed  through  a  Berk- 
field  filter ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  filtrate 
would  transmit  the  disease  to  a  healthy 
colony.  Colonies  fed  with  tliis  filtrate  would 
again  give  the  disease  to  other  colonies.  It 
is  evident  that  the  disease  is  contagious. 
Dr.  White  concludes  "  that  sacbrood  is  an 
infectious  disease  of  the  brood  of  bees  caus- 
ed by  an  infecting  agent  that  is  so  small 
or  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  pass  through 
the  pores  of  a  Berkfield  filter." 

This  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
foul-brood  inspectors  of  the  countiy  might 
be  compelled  to  quarantine  an  apiary  where 
sacbrood  might  be  found;  but  in  talking 
with  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau, 
afterward,  he  said  he  did  not  think  that  tins 
would  be  necessary.  The  disease  at  its 
worst  is  not  veiy  destructive;  and  when  it 
does  make  its  appearance  it  affects  so  few 
lam^ce  in  a  colony  that  it  need  cause  no 
great  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  beekeeper. 
W^hile  he  would  advise  treating  or  isolating 
colonies,  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  nec- 
essaiy  to  quarantine  an  apiary  where  it  was 
found. 

We  are  informed  that  tins  circular  wil.'. 
be  followed  by  a  bulletin  in  which  the  dis- 
ease will  be  treated  more  fully.  Copies  of 
this  circular  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Goa'- 
ernment  Piinting-office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  inclosing  five  cents  per  copy.  Ask  for 
Circular  169,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 


*  Indeed,  our  oldest  stenographer  got  the  names 
■wrong  in  taliing  down  this  very  editorial.  The  ear 
scarcely  catches  the  difference. 
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Stray    Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


I  LIKE  that  March  1  number.  Seems 
more  homelike  with  so  many  women-folk 
around. 

The  man  with  an  out-apiary  has  the 
special  advantage  that  he  can  take  a  colony 
from  one  apiary  to  the  other  and  break  it 
up  into  several  nuclei  without  any  precau- 
tionary measures  to  make  the  nuclei  stay 
where  they  are  put.  [Right  you  are. — Ed.] 
Womenfolk  do  all  the  work  in  the  hive, 
while  the  male  members  are  dead-beats. 
That  would  make  it  seem  the  appropriate 
thing  that  beekeepers  should  be  women; 
whereas  they're  nearly  all  men.  Is  this 
another  of  the  cases  in  which  women  have 
been  denied  their  rights  all  these  years? 

A  CITY  daily  advises  boiling  three  pounds 
of  sugar  syrup  with  one  of  honey,  and  says 
a  great  many  people  like  it  better  than  hon- 
ey "  because  of  the  absence  of  honeycomb, 
which  is  dissolved."  Now,  there's  a  hint  for 
the  United  States  government,  which  is 
having  a  lot  of  trouble  trying  to  dissolve 
certain  trusts.  Just  boil  the  trusts  in  three 
parts  sugar  and  one  part  honey,  and  they 
will  be  "  dissolved." 

"  Under  the  Colorado  rules,  the  sections 
m.ust  not  weigh  more  than  a  certain  mini- 
mum nor  more  than  a  certain  maximum," 
p.  140.  I  suspect  you  mean  less  than  a  cer- 
tain minimum,  but  where  do  you  get  any 
thing  about  a  maximum?  [Yes,  certainly, 
we  accept  your  correction.  Where  do  we 
get  maximum?  From  the  Colorado  rules. 
Later.  Just  looked  it  up.  There  is  no  maxi- 
mum.    The  joke  is  on  us. — Ed.] 

The  women  of  several  of  the  large  cities 
took  in  hand  the  egg-market,  with  the  re- 
sult that  eggs  were  bought  at  24  cents  a 
dozen  by  people  too  poor  to  pay  the  pre- 
vious high  prices.  Now  Chicago  women 
have  hammered  down  the  price  of  apples 
from  6  cents  to  2^/2  cents  a  pound.  When 
they  get  around  to  it,  it  would  be  a  glorious 
thing  if  they  would  hammer  down  the  price 
of  honey  so  that  ill-nourished  little  kids 
who  never  taste  honey  might  get  an  occa- 
sional meal  of  it.  "  that  would  lower  the 
price  to  the  beekeeper?"  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Tt  Avould,  if  any  thing,  work  the  other  way 
by  increasing  the  consumption.  The  farm- 
ers didn't  get  any  less  for  their  eggs  and 
apples  because  the  women  butted  in.  Even 
if  it  should  bring  the  beekeeper  less,  the 
honeyless  kids  outnumber  the  beekeepers. 
I'm  glad  to  see  that  Byer-Root  scrap 
started  about  feeding  honey  or  sugar  syrup, 
pp.  138  and  141.     I  hope  it  will  be  fought 


out  to  a  finish,  and  that,  when  the  finish 
comes,  we'll  know  more  than  we  do  now. 
But  when  you're  talking  about  syrup,  are 
you  both  talking  about  syrup  of  the  same 
strength?  and  do  you  mean  one  part  sugar 
to  one  part  water,  or  21/2  parts  sugar  to 
one  part  water?  That's  right — make  that 
Kanuck  show  the  proof  for  Avhat  he 
"  knows."  It's  none  of  my  funeral,  but  I'm 
here  to  remark  in  a  cautious  way  that  I 
suspect  that  a  pound  of  good  honey  is 
worth  more  for  bee  food  than  a  pound  of 
the  best  sugar  in  the  world.  [Do  you  mean 
for  brood-rearing  or  wintering?  You  do 
not  say.  If  for  the  former,  we  would  agxee 
witli  you;  but  if  for  the  latter,  we  shouW 
have  considerable  doubt.  In  talking  about 
the  relative  values  of  food  for  bees,  we  must 
not  fail  to  specify  the  conditions. — Ed.] 

Elias  Fox^  you  think  the  pain  is  just  as 
great  when  the  sting  is  promptly  removed 
as  when  the  sting  is  left  in  the  wound,  p. 
116.     You're  right  that  a  sting  between  the 
shoulders  is  something  fierce;  but  might  it 
not  be  still  worse  if  not  removed?     When 
the   sting  is  left,   does   not  the  poison-sac 
remain   with   it,   and   does   not   the   poison 
continue  to  be  pumped  in  for  some  time? 
You  ask  if  any  one  was  ever  stung  by  a 
queen.     I  never  was;  but  just  once  in  my 
life  I  saw  a  queen  sting  a  worker.     [Our 
experience  is  that  a  sting  is  much  more  se- 
vere if  left  in  the  wound  than  if  removed 
immediately.     In  the  case  of  a  novice  or  a 
person  w'ho  is  not  accustomed  to  the  effect 
of   the  bee-sting  poison,   the  swelling  and 
local  fever  are,  we  should  say,  ten  or  twen- 
ty times  more  severe.    A  few  years  ago,  we 
received     what     proved     to    be     nearly    a 
"  knock-out  blow."     A  bee  stung  us  on  the 
eyelid,  under  our  glasses.     The  eyes  were 
so  suffused  with  tears  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  the  sting  out.     Although  there 
was  no  swelling,  we  never  received  a  sting- 
that    was    more    painful.      We    have    been 
stung  many  and  many  a  time  on  the  eye- 
lids, -without  very  much  discomfort  where 
the   sting   was   I'emoved    immediately.      As 
Dr.  Miller  says,  when  the  whole  contents 
of  the  poison-sac  are  allowed  to  get  into 
the  wound,  the  effect  is  in  proportion   to 
the  amount  of  poison  that  gets  into  that 
wound.     The  yellowjaeket  or  hornet,  if  we 
are  correct,  does  not  leave  its  sting  in  the 
wound,  and  this  sting  is  a  mere  prick;  but 
the  sting  from  the  bee  is,  in  most   cases, 
left  in  its  victim,  and  so  the  sting  keeps 
on   doing   its   work,   even   though   the   bee 
itself  is  smashed. — Ed.] 
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SIFXINGS 

J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


We  are  still  greatly  interested  in  the 
cheap  shipping  of  bees  without  combs,  and 
expect  great  things  are  yet  to  come  out  of 

it. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  best  things  I  have  ever  seen 
on  the  subject  of  feeding  back  extracted 
honey  in  order  to  secure  comb  honey  is  fur- 
nished by  friend  Doolittle  on  page  44,  Jan. 
1").    It  is  all  there,  and  all  right. 

*  *  * 

Those  Germans  do  some  original  thinking 
or  they  would  not  be  supplying  their  sol- 
diers with  tubes  of  honey  while  on  the 
march.  If  it  is  good  for  German  soldiers  it 
is  good  for  most  peojile  engaged  in  hard  or 
laborious  pursuits. 

«  »  -» 

I  read  with  pleasure  of  Mr.  Chadwick's 
efforts,  at  the  California  State  convention 
of  beekeepers,  to  learn  whether  alfalfa  pro- 
duces honey  of  different  colors,  p.  48.  I 
formerly  thought  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ence; but  after  having  white-sage  honey 
offered  us  of  a  decidedly  amber  color,  and 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  sage  flower,  and 
alfalfa  that  was  dark  in  color  and  of  doubt- 
ful flavor,  I  concluded  that  "  locality  "  must 
play  a  part  in  the  production  of  honey,  of 
which  I  had  no  conception. 
^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant,  Jan.  15,  p.  45,  gives 
some  facts  of  immense  importance  to  the 
beekeeping  fraternity  about  the  value  of 
pollen  in  building  up  weak  colonies.  "We 
of  the  Xorth,  where  pollen  is  so  abundant, 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  honey  as 
a  most  imi^ortant  item  in  stimulating  bees 
to  rear  brood.  But  it  seems-  that  the  bring- 
ing in  of  pollen  is  quite  as  im23ortant.  In 
the  North  we  used  to  feed  v\e  meal  or  buck- 
v.heat,  sometimes  in  early  spring,  and  we 
know  bees  will  take  it  with  great  eagerness. 
I  wonder  if  any  one  has  ever  tried  it  in 
localities  where  pollen  is  scarce,  and  yet  the 
supi^ly  of  honey  is  abundant. 
*   *   * 

Friend  Doolittle,  will  you  please  sit  up 
and  take  notice,  for  I  have  somewhat  to  say 
to  you?  In  Gleanings  for  Dec.  1,  p.  759, 
you  appear  to  be  laboring  under  so  many 
misapprehensions  and  misunderstandings 
that  your  statements  would  appear  to  be 
\ery  misleading.  In  a  former  number  of 
Gleanings  you  took  up  the  subject  of  find- 
i::g  black  queens  during  a  time  when  rob- 
bers are  bad.  In  Gleanings  for  Dec.  1  you 
say,  "  After  reading  this,  Mr.  Crane  wrote, 


page  615,  Oct.  15,  1911,  '  Hello,  friend  Doo- 
little !  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  do  that 
for  an  hour,  when  no  honej'  is  coming  in, 
without  music  about  your  ears  in  the  key  of 
seven  sharps.'  Yet  we  have  here  been  find- 
ing them  this  season  for  many  days,  sorting 
out  the  old  or  defective  ones  with  great 
rapidity.  We  use  a  ciueen-sieve,  and  are 
not  troubled  by  robbing."  You  say  that  the 
first  thing  to  attract  your  attention  in  read- 
ing this  was  that  "  friend  Crane  would  have 
the  readers  of  Gleanings  think  that  he  uses 
only  black  and  hybrid  queens."  Beg  your 
pardon,  not  at  all.  I  would  have  the  read- 
ers of  Gleanings  think  that,  when  I  have 
mismated  queens  or  black  queens,  as  we 
sometimes  do  after  buying  in  a  new  yard, 
we  would  sort  them  out  as  we  have  time  or 
opportunity,  and  replace  with  pure  young 
queens. 

Again  you  say,  "  The  next  thing  to  take 
my  attention  was  that  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  departments  in  Gleanings  should  put 
off  hunting  out  '  his  old  and  defective ' 
cjueens  until  a  time  of  scarcity  of  nectar  had 
arrived  in  the  fall."  Will  you  please  put 
on  your  spectacles,  my  good  friend,  and 
read  just  what  I  did  say?  You  will  see  that 
I  said,  "  We  have  been  finding  them  this 
season  for  many  days."  Nothing  was  said 
about  the  fall.  The  season  of  scarcity  dui'- 
ing  1911  was  pretty  much  all  summer.  But, 
again,  you  say,  "  But  to  allow  the  beginner 
to  believe  that  a  time  of  scarcity  is  the  best 
time  to  supersede  old  poor  failing  queens  is 
something  hardly  admissible  in  the  columns 
of  a  paper  like  Gleanings.''^  If  you  wrll 
adjust  your  glasses  once  more  and  read 
what  I  said,  you  will,  I  think,  see  that  I  said 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  best  time  to 
supersede  old  or  worthless  queens.  I  refer- 
red, as  you  did,  to  a  time  when  bees  are  in- 
clined to  rob. 

In  the  fourth  paragrai^h  of  your  depart- 
ment you  try  to  prove  that  black  queens  can 
be  looked  up  in  a  season  of  scarcity  of  nec- 
tar without  danger  of  stings  or  robbing  if 
they  have  been  properly  handled  and  man- 
aged^ by  saying  that  you  often  work  from 
10  a.  m.  to  2  P.  M.  without  robbers  or  stings 
at  such  times,  and  yet  you  have  already  told 
us  that  you  have  no  black  bees. 

In  writing  as  I  did  I  simply  desired  to 
call  attention  to  a  very  simple  and  effective 
device  that  I  had  found  very  useful  in  find- 
ing queens  when  colonies  Avere  strong  and 
nectar  scarce.  In  the  spring,  while  colonies 
are  not  very  strong,  it  may  not  be  of  as 
much  service. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 

Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  C.   Chadwick,  Redlands,   Cal. 


A  rosy  hue  has  begun  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  iDrospects  of  the  season, 
for  just  now  we  are  enjoying  an  old-fash- 
ioned Vet  spell  that  makes  the  heart  of  the 
California  beekeej^er  glad.  Four  and  one- 
half  inches  for  the  past  24  hours  (Feb.  24) 
is  the  report  from  Los  Angeles,  though  at 
this  place  we  got  but  half  an  inch.  The 
sage  seems  to  be  damaged  in  the  interior 
foothill  region  much  worse  than  nearer  the 
coast;  in  fact,  Mr.  M.  H.  Mendleson,  of 
Ventura,  tells  me  it  is  not  injured  in  that 
vicinity.  The  prospect  for  orange  bloom  is 
fine  at  this  time,  as  the  buds  are  starting 
in  almost  the  usual  quantity. 

*  *   * 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  section  of  comb  hon- 
ey by  parcel  post  from  Paul  Hunter,  of 
Somerset,  Col.  The  tin  section,  with  its  neat 
covers,  makes  a  handsome  and  durable  hold- 
er tliat  stood  the  trip  through  the  mails,  ar- 
riving in  perfect  condition.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  package  is  too 
expensive  for  common  use,  and  will  not  dis- 
place the  wooden  ones  very  fast.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  demonstrated  to  my  entire  sat- 
isfaction that  these  packages  will  stand  the 
knocks  received  in  the  mails,  yet  the  postage 
on  the  one  section  was  16  cts.,  which  would 
make  the  delivery  by  parcel  post  prohibi- 
tive, at  least  beyond  the  first  zone. 
«  *  * 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  C.  S.  B.  A.  was  called  at  Los  Angeles 
on  the  12th  of  February.  Final  action  was 
taken  on  the  matter  of  publishing  an  asso- 
ciation journal.  It  is  to  be  about  the  size 
of  the  Beekeepers'  Review^  to  be  issued 
monthly,  and  its  name  will  be  The  Western 
lloneyhee.  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Emerson,  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  editor.  The  committee  on 
marketing,  which  is  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents of  affiliated  clubs,  elected  Mr.  T.  0. 
Andrews,  of  Corona,  chairman,  and  Mr,  C. 
Hauser,  of  Sacramento,  secretary.  The 
matter  of  establishing  retail  markets  was 
left  for  future  action.  The  purchasing  of 
cans  and  cases  was  under  consideration,  but 
no  definite  action  was  taken,  though  plans 
Mere  given  out  that  indicate  the  association 
will  be  able  to  get  cans  at  a  good  reduction, 
and  cases  in  the  flat  by  the  carload  at  a 
\ery  low  figure,  making  the  combined  cost 
a  substantial  reduction  over  last  year's 
1  rices. 

*  *  » 

Mr.  Editor,  I  read  "  Subscriber's  "  article 
on  p.  59,  Jan.  15,  and  was  beginning  to  get 


rather  warm  until  I  saw  your  comment  at 
the  end.  That  soothed  me  somewhat,  but  I 
want  to  come  to  the  defense  of  our  bee- 
keepers with  a  few  more  remarks.  "  Sub- 
scriber "  seems  to  be  sore  at  the  entire  bee- 
keeping fraternity  of  this  State,  and  all  be- 
cause of  the  treatment  from  one  man.  He 
received  $30.00  per  month  with  no  experi- 
ence, which  is  farm  wages,  and  the  green 
hand  is  dear  at  that  price  in  the  bee  busi- 
ness. The  average  bee-ranch  is  not  within 
reach  of  butcher-shops,  and  he  is  lucky  to 
get  fresh  meat  at  all.  He  was  very  lucky 
in  not  having  to  do  his  own  cooking  and  to 
clean  up  his  own  dirt.  The  average  native 
would  rather  sleep  out  of  doors  than  in,  and 
blankets  are  considered  all  that  is  necessary. 
I  liave  slept  that  way  many  a  night,  and 
have  enjoyed  it.  The  California  beekeeper, 
on  the  average,  is  no  worse  than  any  other 
class  of  men  anywhere  else. 

I  want  to  harp  a  little  more  on  the  mat- 
ter of  our  exhibit  at  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition.  As  I  am  secretaiy  of  the  ex- 
hibit committee,  much  of  the  work  of  get- 
ting the  means  together,  with  which  we  ex- 
pect to  make  the  finest  exhibit  of  the  kind 
the  world  has  even  seen,  will  fall  on  me. 
I  want  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  this  is 
not  to  be  in  any  sense  an  association  affair, 
but  an  exhibit  of  the  beekeepers  of  the  State 
of  California.  The  State  Association  has 
taken  the  matter  up  to  push  it  through,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  organization  to 
work  through,  and  to  whom  those  handling 
the  funds  are  responsible.  The  i")lans  the 
exhibit  committee  have  under  consideration 
are  of  immense  proportions  and  will  require 
much  honey,  wax,  and  money.  We  must 
have  liberal  support  to  be  able  to  complete 
the  plans  we  have  under  consideration. 
Every  beekeeper  in  the  State  will  confer  a 
favor  on  the  exhibit  committee  if  he  will 
notify  me  at  the  earliest  possible  time  just 
what  quantity  of  honey  they  are  willing  to 
donate,  let  it  be  any  number  of  cases;  or  if 
it  is  preferable  for  some  to  give  cash  we 
want  to  know  the  amount  we  can  figure  on 
for  the  work.  There  are  expenses  to  be  met 
almost  immediately  in  order  to  get  the  de- 
tails worked  on  time  and  the  work  started. 

Every  beekeeper  can  also  donate  some 
wax,  and  of  this  we  shall  need  all  we  can 
get.  If  you  are  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
club,  give  your  jDledge  to  the  secretary  of 
your  club.  Others  who  will  help,  please 
write  direct  to  me.  Get  busy,  boys.  We 
must  m.ake  a  success  of  this. 
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Conversations  with    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,   New  York. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  A  SHORT  HONEY-FLOW. 

"  In  our  locality  the  honey  season  is  very 
short,  and  I  wish  to  know  of  some  plan  by 
which  I  can  get  into  the  supers  the  most  of 
the  honey  which  comes  in  during  the  week 
or  ten  days  of  the  honey-flow,  without  wast- 
ing any  of  it  in  brood-reai'ing." 

"  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have 
plenty  of  stores  for  feed  during  the  spring 
months,  so  that  brood-rearing  can  go  on 
rapidly,  that  the  combs  may  be  well  filled 
with  brood,  and  the  hive  well  filled  with 
bees  when  your  short  flow  commences." 

"  An  old  beekeeper  advised  me  to  make  a 
syrup  to  feed  the  bees  by  mixing  sugar  and 
water  in  equal  proportions  for  feed,  so  that 
the  combs  might  be  filled  Avith  this  syrup  at 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  except  that 
part  filled  with  brood.  In  this  way,  he  said, 
when  nectar  comes  in  from  the  fields  it 
would  have  to  go  into  the  sections,  as  there 
would  be  no  other  place  for  it  to  be  stored." 
"  Did  he  think  that  would  be  better  than 
to  have  an  abundance  of  honey  stores  in  the 
combs?  " 

"  He  seemed  to  think  so,  for  he  said  it 
was  advisable  to  feed  all  the  colonies,  as 
those  that  already  had  enough  food  would 
be  stimulated  by  the  feeding,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, would  commence  raising  a  lot 
more  brood  than  they  otherwise  would. 
This  would  mean  a  host  of  young  bees  at 
the  right  time ;  which  in  turn  would  mean  a 
big  crop  of  honey  from  my  short  bloom. 
He  said  that  many  of  the  beekeepers  of  the 
United  States  who  lived  in  localities  like 
mine  could  just  as  well  be  getting  quite  a 
surplus,  and  no  little  money  from  it,  as  to 
be  going  along  on  the  old  plans  of  securing 
little  or  no  surplus  with  nothing  but  bees 
for  winter.  And,  often,  such  a  locality  would 
have  a  downpour  of  honey,  in  which  ease 
the  hives,  if  filled  with  capped  sugar  stores, 
and  just  fairly  boiling  over  with  bees,  would 
have  no  room  for  the  big  flow  except  in  the 
supers  where  it  is  wanted." 

"  Well,  that  sounds  well.  But  did  he  say 
any  thing  about  the  cost  and  labor  necessary 
for  such  a  procedure  ?  " 

"  That  was  a  point  I  brought  up ;  but  he 
met  it  with  the  fact  that  farmers  think 
nothing  of  feeding  their  stock,  except  to  get 
returns.  He  claimed  that  the  one  who  would 
say  he  could  not  afford  to  feed  his  cows  well 
because  of  the  cost  of  the  hay  and  grain 
that  he  would  feed  them  would  be  consider- 
ed a  fool  indeed." 

"  Suppose,  however,  that  you  can  secure 
the  same  result  by  carrying  over  combs  of 


honey  from  the  previous  year,  what  is  the 
object  in  buying  sugar  and  feeders,  and 
going  through  with  all  of  this  multitudi- 
nous labor  of  feeding  every  day  for  six  or 
eight  weeks?" 

"I  hinted  at  this;  but  he  said  that  the 
one  who  depended  upon  the  bees  having 
enough  stores  to  carry  them  through  to  the 
honey  harvest  properly,  generally  found 
that  their  enough  proved  so  little  that  the 
bees  would  scrimp  and  economize,  so  that 
their  stores  might  be  made  to  last.  In  this 
way,  he  arg-ued,  brood-rearing  would  be 
cut  down ;  and  when  the  season  opened,  the 
hives  Avould  have  few  bees,  but  little  brood, 
and  plenty  of  empty  comb  in  which  to  store 
the  first  honey  which  came  in  from  the 
fields." 

"  Well,  I  have  to  confess  that  your  man, 
whoever  he  was,  was  a  good  talker;  and  if 
it  were  not  true  that  there  are  some  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  plan 
he  would  have  an  argument  that  it  would 
be  hard  for  any  of  us  to  get  around.  One 
is  the  fact  that  only  as  you  have  the  most 
prolific  queens  Avill  the  brood-rearing  be 
kept  up  at  the  maximum  where  every-day 
feeding  is  resorted  to  for  weeks  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  stimulate  brood-rearing. 
With  nine  colonies  out  of  ten,  the  bees 
would  begin  to  crowd  down  the  queen  by 
storing  too  much  of  the  feed,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  few  bees  in  the  hive 
and  very  little  brood.  The  sealed  honey 
above  and  about  the  brood  would  be  so 
great  that  the  average  strain  of  bees  would 
not  cross  over  this  vast  amount  of  honey  to 
store  in  the  sections  even  the  little  which  the 
bees  would  gather ;  and  the  result  would  be 
that,  instead  of  a  big  crop  of  honey,  that 
coming  in  from  the  fields  would  be  still 
further  used  to  crowd  out  the  brood.  When 
winter  arrived,  the  ckister  of  bees  would  be 
too  small  to  survive,  especially  if  the  colony 
were  wintered  out  of  doors. 

"  Then,  too,  if  everything  worked  as  you 
were  told,  and  lots  of  bees  were  obtained  to 
take  advantage  of  the  sections  as  soon  as 
the  flow  of  nectar  commenced,  these  combs 
of  sugar  syrup  would  soon  largely  give 
place  to  combs  filled  with  brood,  as  both 
queen  and  bees  are  more  largely  stimulated 
with  nectar  coming  from  the  fields  than 
they  are  with  sugar  syrup  coming  from  a 
feeder.  In  this  way  queens  which  are  good 
enough  to  keep  up  the  maximum  amount  of 
brood  under  feeding  sugar  syrup  would 
make  a  gain  as  soon  as  the  nectar  began  to 
come  in  from  the  fields,  and  the  sugar  syrup 

Continued  on  page  176. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest 

Louis  Scholl,,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


'^  BULK  COMB  honey"'  OR  "CHUNK  HONEY  ;'^ 
WHICH   AND   WHY? 

Our  reason  for  insisting  on  the  name  of 
"  bulk  comb  honey  "  for  the  product  as  put 
0:1  the  market,  here  in  Texas  principally,  is 
to  distinguish  it  from  section  comb  honey 
on  the  one  hand  and  old-fashioned  "  chunk 
h.oney  "  on  the  other.  It  can  no  more  be 
I'ut  in  the  place  that  chunk  honey  used  to 
occupy  than  extracted  can  be  put  in  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  "  strained  hon- 
ey." 

rt  is  hoped  that  these  various  names  will 
soon  be  understood  by  the  beekeepers  of 
the  world.  It  is  of  no  use  to  criticise  "bulk 
comb  honey"  nor  the  use  of  the  name  itself. 
The  two  have  become  so  well  established, 
and  this  kind  of  honey  is  produced  in  Texas 
lo  such  an  extent,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  blot  it  out.  The  demand  for  this  kind  of 
1  oney,  for  "bulk  comb  honey,"  and  not 
"  chunk  "  honey,  is  so  great  and  so  firmly 
established  that  this  alone  will  maintain  a 
place  in  our  Texas  beekeei")ing,  to  be  filled 
by  those  who  will  produce  it  if  othere  will 
not. 

There  should  not  be  any  objection  to  the 
Texans  claiming  "  bulk  comb  honey "  as 
originating  in  Texas  and  being  a  Texas 
product.  It  is  too  well  known  that  we  Tex- 
ans were  the  first  to  resort  to  the  up-to- 
date  method  of  producing  and  putting  on 
the  market  this  kind  of  honey  known  as 
hidk  comb  honey;  and  the  mere  fact  that 
almost  the  entire  Texas  crop  is  in  this  form, 
and  especially  since  the  Lone  Star  State 
produces  no  little  crop  is  justification 
enough  to  permit  it  to  claim  credit  for  being 
the  home  of  bulk  comb  honey.  It  is  simply 
different  from  "  chunk  honey  "  of  long  ago. 
*  *  * 

WORK  FOR  MARCH. 

It  is  a  splendid  idea  to  have  every  thing 
in  and  about  the  apiaries,  and  also  in  the 
workshop  and  honey-house,  nice  and  clean, 
or  "  in  apple-pie  order."  This  makes  a 
much  better  api)earance  in  the  first  place, 
and  helps  to  make  the  season's  work  much 
more  pleasant  and  agreeable.  With  the 
yard  cleaned  of  rubbish,  and  the  trees  trim- 
med to  a  proper  height,  the  usual  obstruc- 
tions are  out  of  the  way,  and  save  a  good 
deal  of  vexation.  A  whole  lot  more  work 
can  be  done.  Especially  is  this  true  if 
every  thing  is  in  its  place,  in  the  workshop 
as  well  as  in  the  other  places  where  the  bee- 
keeper has  to  do  his  work. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  matter  of 
"  spring   cleaning "    the    interior   of   every 


hive  of  bees.  Scraping  off  the  burr-combs, 
l^ropolis,  and  fixing  up  and  repairing  hives, 
supers,  frames,  bottoms,  and  covers,  as  well 
as  any  broken  or  misshaped  combs,  should 
be  done  early  in  the  spring.  This  makes  all 
future  manipulation  very  much  easier  and 
more  rapid.  It  seems,  also,  that  the  bees 
of  colonies  treated  in  this  manner  will  do 
better.  Since  the  combs  are  manipulated 
as  they  are  being  scraped,  as  we  take  each 
one  out  of  the  hive,  it  stirs  up  the  activity 
of  the  bees — especially  so  if  much  sealed 
honey  is  bruised. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  all  this 
work  in  the  hives  be  done  when  we  have 
warm  weather.  It  is  also  necessary  to  re- 
place the  combs  as  they  Avere  taken  from 
the  hives,  or  i:)ut  them  back  in  such  order 
that  the  brood-nest  will  not  be  disturbed 
too  much. 

During  the  "  si:)ring  cleaning "  we  have 
the  best  opportunity  to  remove  all  unnec- 
essary drone  combs  and  any  other  combs 
that  are  not  in  first-class  condition.  It  is 
far  better  to  melt  these  into  wax,  and  ex- 
change for  full  sheets  of  foundation  in 
every  frame  replaced.  It  is  good  practice 
to  "  patch  np "  worker  combs  after  the 
drone  comb  is  cast  out  of  them,  by  replacing 
this  with  worker  comb  from  other  frames. 
The  time  required  to  look  after  the  combs 
each  spring  paj^s  well,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  veiy  unprofitable  to  rear 
drones  in  any  numbers,  and  just  as  much 
so  if  we  allow  crooked  or  ill-shaped  combs 
in  our  hives.  Every  square  inch  of  worker 
comb  put  in  place  of  the  other  will  mean 
just  that  mucli  more  pi'ofit  to  the  beekeeper. 

All  the  needed  supjilies  should  have  been 
l^repared  during  the  winter ;  and  if  not  al- 
ready done,  foundation  should  be  placed  in 
the  first  rounds  of  the  supers  early  enough 
so  that  this  may  not  interfere  with  other 
work  coming  on  a  little  later.  I  do  not 
advocate  putting  foundation  in  all  supers 
very  far  ahead  of  the  time  when  they  will 
be  actually  used,  since  the  foundation  be- 
comes quite  hard,  and  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  bees  quite  so  readily.  I  have  found 
that  tliey  prefer  the  fresher  foundation. 


Continued  from  page  175. 

would  be  removed  to  give  place  to  this 
brood,  going  into  the  sections  with  the  nec- 
tar from  the  fields.  As  a  result  we  should 
be  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pure- 
food  law  which  we  beekeepers  have  been 
praising  since  it  was  enacted." 
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General    Correspondence 


RIPENING  HONEY  ARTIFICIALLY 

The  Great  Majoiity  of  Authorities  Advise  Against 
.  the  Practice 


BY   OREL   L.    HERSHISER 


This  subject  has  come  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  ever  since  the  introduction  of 
the  honey-extractor,  the  hilest  contribution 
being  that  of  Mr.  I.  Hopkins,  page  801, 
Dec.  15,  1912.  Advocates  of  extracting  un- 
ripe honey  practice  this  for  the  twofold 
reason  of  greater  quantity  with  less  labor. 
The  time  otherwise  spent  in  uncapping  is 
saved,  and  the  honey  is  thrown  out  more 
quickly  and  thoroughly  because  of  its  thin 
and  watery  condition.  But  the  honey  thus 
produced  did  not  and  does  not  meet  with 
favor  from  the  American  customer.  Some 
\ears  ago  prices  of  extracted  honey  became 
depressed  to  a  point  of  little  or  no  profit  to 
the  producer  of  the  better  grades,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  so  much 
unripe  honey  had  more  to  do  with  that  con- 
dition than  all  else.  The  -writer  knows 
something  about  it,  as  he  lost  a  good  2000- 
pounds-a-year  customer  by  supplying  a 
thousand  pounds  of  fine-looking  and  ap- 
parently ripe  basswood  honey  purchased 
from  another  beekeeper,  but  which,  evi- 
dently, had  been  extracted  before  it  was  all 
capped,  as  it  fermented  and  outgrew  the 
capacity  of  the  pails.  What  appeared  to 
be  the  source  of  profit  to  the  uncapped- 
honey  producers — greater  quantity — prov- 
ed to  be  the  cause  of  loss,  for  there  could 
be  no  profit  in  cjuantity  when  it  was  more 
than  neutralized  by  diminution  in  price. 
That  unripe  honey  has  had  and  will  ever 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market;  and 
that  unprincipled  dealers  have  used  and 
will  ever  use  it  as  a  club  to  hammer  down 
the  price  of  high-grade  honey  ripened  on 
the  hive  can  not  be  successfully  denied. 
For  what  distributor  of  honey  that  has  been 
ripened  on  the  hive,  whether  apiarist  or 
dealer,  has  not  been  adversely  affected  by 
unfair  competition  with  unripe  honey?  If 
the  principle  of  "  greatest  profit  for  the 
labor "  had  been  strictly  adhered  to,  in- 
stead of  "  greatest  quantity  for  labor,"  I 
believe  we  should  all  now  be  getting  better 
prices  and  profits  from  our  apicultural  in- 
vestments. 

Mr.  Hopkins  observes,  "  We  all  know 
Low  strongly  the  ripenirg  of  honey  any- 
wliere  but  Avithin  the  hive  has  been  opposed 
at  different  times,"  and  it  is  within  the  fac.s 
to  add  that  that  opposition  is  growing 
stronger  and  sharper  from  year  to  yeai\ 


Mr.  Hopkins  cites  several  prominent  au- 
thorities in  support  of  his  contention  in 
favor  of  ripening  honey  outside  the  hive. 
Of  these,  our  beloved  Quinby  died  in  1875, 
and  the  hone,y-extractor  was  not  invented 
until  1868,  and  probably  did  not  come  into 
even  limited  use  for  a  year  or  two  later. 
With  that  profound  reverence  that  every 
American  beekeeper  who  is  familiar  with 
the  fountain  heads  of  his  occupation  feels 
for  Moses  Quinby  it  does  not  seem  that  he 
could  have  so  attained  to  that  ripeness  of 
experience  on  this  point  as  to  make  him  a 
leading  authority.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  as 
to  what  might  have  been  his  ultimate  opin- 
ion on  this  point  had  he  lived  to  mature  ex- 
perience ;  but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  some 
of  the  early  advocates  of  the  ripening  out- 
side the  hive  later  changed  their  minds. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Root  has  not  been  extensively 
engaged  in  apiculture  for  about  25  years, 
but  he  retains  his  interest  in  the  subject 
and  in  beekeepers.  He  was  present  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, Albany,  1910,  and  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  discussion  of  many  subjects.  A 
very  able  paj^er  from  Mr.  W.  P.  South- 
worth,  of  Salix  Falls,  Iowa,  on  the  subject 
of  "  Ripening  Honey  on  the  Hives,"  was 
read  at  tlie  convention.  Mr.  Southworth  is 
the  manager  of  an  association  of  beekeep- 
ers called  "The  Western  Honey-producers," 
an  association  whose  annual  output  reaches 
200,000  pounds.  He  pointed  out  that  ripen- 
ing honey  on  the  hive  is  tlie  best  method  of 
producing  honey  that  would  "  taste  like 
more;"  that  it  is  not  enough  that  honey  be 
entirely  sealed  in  the  comb  to  be  ripe  and 
ready  for  market,  but  that  it  should  age  on 
the  hive;  that  the  extracting  process  causes 
the  honey  to  take  in  the  ferment  germs  that 
attack  the  particles  that  are  not  thoroughly 
inverted  or  changed  from  nectar  to  honey; 
that  he  had  read  the  articles  written  by  E. 
W.  Alexander  and  others  on  extracting, 
often  during  the  season,  and  their  methods 
of  artificial  ripening,  and  that  he  had  con- 
sidered what  constituted  honey,  and  would 
refer  to  the  bulletin  published  by  the  Agi'i- 
cultui-al  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
entitled  "  The  Chemical  Analysis  and  Com- 
position of  Honey ;"  that  he  admired  E.  W. 
Alexander,  and  had  studied  his  writings, 
and  found  his  methods  suitable,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  was  liis  method  of  ex- 
tracting the  nectar  from  the  combs  before 
it  was  sealed  or  even  well  evaporated;  that 
in  his  location  (loAva),  and  with  the  equip- 
trent  that  the  average  and  even  extensive 
beekeeper  has,  he  believes  the  plan  is  worse 
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than  a  failure;  it  is  a  damage  to  the  honey 
market;  that  no  honey-producer  should  at- 
tempt it  unless  he  wants  to  enter  quite 
extensively  into  the  manufacture  of  honey 
vinegar,  and  doubts  if  the  nectar  would 
make  as  good  vinegar  as  ripe  honey  would ; 
that  the  all-important  question  to  the  con- 
sumer is,  the  flavor  of  the  honey  he  is  eat- 
ing ;  and  if  we  want  him  to  eat  more  honey 
we  must  give  him  the  thick  delicious  honey 
with  the  bouquet  of  the  flowers  in  it;  and 
we  can  not  get  this  from  nectar,  nor  can 
man  ripen  the  nectar  so  that  it  will  be  equal 
to  the  honey  that  the  bees  have  finished. 

Mr.  Southworth's  views  were  sustained  in 
the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  and  neither  Mr.  L.  C.  Root  nor 
any  other  member  spoke  in  favor  of  ripen- 
ing honey  outside  the  hive. 

At  the  Harrisburg  convention  of  the 
National  Beekeepers'  Association,  1907, 
there  was  a  question  by  H.  Ballon,  "  Can 
you  get  more  honey  per  colony  by  frequent 
extracting  of  the  combs  during  a  honey- 
flow  than  by  tiering  up  supers  with  full 
combs?" 

Answered  by  E.  W.  Alexander :  "  Yes,  1 
think  we  can  get  nearly  twice  the  amount; 
but  you  will  require  some  large  tanks  for 
ripening  it  thoroughly  before  it  is  barreled. 
We  make  it  a  point  to  extract  just  when 
the  bees  commence  to  cap  it.  We  seldom 
have  any  surplus  except  buckwheat  and 
goldenrod,  and  occasionally  some  basswood. 
AVe  find  it  a  great  improvement  on  the  honey 
from  these  flowers  to  keep  it  in  the  tanks 
about  two  weeks  so  it  will  lose  a  part  of 
the  strong  odor  and  unpleasant  flavor  it  has 
when  first  extracted.  It  gives  much  better 
satisfaction,  and  sells  far  more  readily, 
than  if  it  were  barreled  up  as  soon  as  ex- 
tracted. I  know  that  any  honey  that  has  a 
strong  disagi'eeable  odor  and  taste  is  much 
improved  by  being  exposed  to  the  air  a 
short  time." 

In  the  further  discussion  of  this  question 
the  writer  expressed  admiration  for  nearly 
all  of  Mr.  Alexander's  doctrines;  but  as  to 
this  one  of  teaching  the  advisability  of  ex- 
tracting honey  before  it  is  capped  he  en- 
tered a  protest.  He  pointed  out  that  it 
might  be  all  right  for  Mr.  Alexander,  but 
that  he  was  answering  a  question  that  goes 
to  the  beekeeping  world;  that  if  we  teach 
beekeepers  that  honey  can  be  extracted  and 
ripened  afterward  we  shall  have  about  nine- 
lenths  of  them  not  ripening  it  afterward. 
The  gain  in  quantity  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  quality.  The 
va-iter  stated  that  he  himself  was  interested 
in  producing  honey  that  was  as  good  as  the 
bees  covild  make  it. 


The  president,  Mr.  Aspinwall,  seemed  to 
have  a  little  preference  in  favor  of  ripening 
outside  the  hive,  especially  for  so  skillful  a 
beekeeper  as  Mr.  Alexander,  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  gain  in  quantity  was  greater 
than  the  loss,  but  said  it  was  right  to  "warn 
jjeople  against  promiscuously  doing  that 
sort  of  thing."  Upon  inquiry  by  the  Pres- 
ident, if  there  were  any  artificial  processes 
given  in  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture, Mr.  E,  R.  Root  answered,  "  These  are 
all  out."  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this 
answer  is  very  significant  as  showing  that 
it  is  considered  unwise  to  teach  or  in  any 
way  encourage  the  ripening  of  honey  out- 
side the  hive. 

Mr.  Selser,  a  very  extensive  producer  and 
distributor  of  honey,  and  a  widely  known 
expert  analyst  and  judge  of  honeys,  having 
performed  extensive  and  numerous  services 
for  the  United  States  government,  in  that 
line,  said,  "  I  should  like  to  have  it  go  out 
from  tlais  convention  before  the  United 
States  that  we  do  wi'ong  in  evaporating 
honey  in  tanks  instead  of  letting  the  bees 
do  it  in  the  ordinary  and  natural  way." 

Mr.  Holtermann,  one  of  Canada's  larger 
IDroducers  and  best  authorities,  expressed 
admiration  for  many  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
wi-itings,  but  thought  him  entirely  wrong 
ujoon  this  question  of  taking  out  honey  in 
the  condition  in  which  he  speaks  of;  that 
he  can't  do  it,  and  manage  the  way  he  says 
he  does ;  for  a  man  who  has  a  stock  of  bees 
with  the  large  worker  force  he  speaks  of, 
and  has  one  extracting-super  on  the  hive, 
can't  extract  before  the  honey  is  capped, 
and  have  that  honey  all  in  the  condition 
where  it  is  just  ready  to  seal.  In  a  good 
buckwheat  flow  we  all  know  that  a  stock 
like  that  can,  in  one  week's  time,  fill  a 
twelve-frame  super.  Mr.  Holtermann  con- 
sidered Mr.  Alexander's  mistake  in  using 
only  one  extracting-super.  If  he  would  use 
two  or  three  he  would  not  be  able  to  say 
that  he  could  get  nearly  twice  the  amount 
of  honey  by  extracting  before  it  is  capped. 

Finally  it  was  moved  by  the  writer  "  that 
il  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the 
throwing  of  unripe  honey  upon  the  market, 
or  taking  off  honey  before  it  is  capped — 
in  other  words,  curing  it  artificially — is  a 
detriment  to  the  beekeepers  of  this  coun- 
try." This  motion  was  duly  seconded  and 
carried.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that, 
at  the  sudden  termination  of  a  honey-flow, 
there  will  necessarily  be  considerable  un- 
capped honey  in  the  suj^ers  where  an  abun- 
dance of  room  is  given,  and  that  this  will 
ripen  in  the  natural  course,  even  though 
not  capped;  but  somehow  it  seems  to  lack 
a  little  in  attaining  to  that  perfect  flavor  to 
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be  found  in  honey  entirely  finished  and 
sealed  by  the  bees. 

Also  quoting-  from  the  paper  by  Dr.  E. 
F.  Phillips,  on  "  The  Care  of  Extracted 
Honey,"  read  at  the  Harrisburg  convention, 
"  It  is  the  policy  of  most  beekeepers  to  al- 
low this  ripening  to  take  place  in  the  hive 
by  waiting  until  the  honey  is  almost  all 
or  entirely  capped,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  preferable  method.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  honey  which  re- 
mains in  the  hive  for  a  long  time  has  a 
better  "  body,"  and  has  more  of  the  charac- 
teristic honey  aroma.  By  ripening  in  the 
hive,  honey  gets  its  characteristic  flavor  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  possible  in  evapo- 
ration outside  the  hive.  The  thoi'ough  rip- 
ening of  honey  can  not  be  too  strongly  rec- 
ommended. Honey  attracts  moisture,  and 
there  is  always  a  tendency  for  a  very  thin 
layer  to  form  on  top  of  the  honey  in  which 
the  water  content  is  very  high.  In  such  a 
film  the  amount  of  sugar  is  low ;  the  acetic- 
aoid-forming  bacteria  can  grow  rapidly, 
and  the  honey  becomes  sour.  In  thoroughly 
ripened  honey  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
film  of  thinner  honey  is  always  present; 
but  in  such  a  ease  the  sugar  content  is  so 
high  that  the  bacteria  can  not  grow  "  (ital- 
ics all  mine). 

Thus  it  is  shown  that,  for  very  weighty 
i-easons,  many  of  the  foremost  beekeepers 
and  distributors  of  honey  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  method  of  ripening  honey  outside 
the  hive;  and  that,  when  there  was  an  op- 
poi'tunity  to  advocate  or  defend  such  meth- 
od, as  at  the  conventions  before  mention- 
ed, Mr.  Alexander  was  the  only  open  advo- 
cate, and  he  received  no  support  except  the 
slightly  favorable  remarks  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Aspinwall. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  shown,  from  the  report 
of  Dr.  Phillips  upon  samples  of  his  honey 
submitted,  that  it  was  of  superior  quality 
in  reference  to  water  content  and  inversion ; 
but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  doctor  is  silent 
on  the  points  of  flavor  and  aroma,  which 
rre  all-important  in  making  up  the  value  of 
honey.  Take  away  the  element  of  flavor 
from  honey,  and  there  would  be  no  occupa- 
tion of  apiculture.  And  if  honey  ripened 
outside  the  hive  is  so  skillfully  treated  as  to 
make  it  come  well  within  the  legal  chemical 
standard  as  to  water  content  and  inversion, 
and  has  a  good  flavor,  be  assured  that,  if 
the  same  honey  had  been  rijoened  within 
the  hive  by  the  bees  in  the  natural  way,  it 
would  have  had  the  best  flavor. 

With  his  process,  requiring  special  at- 
tention to  ventilation  and  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial heat,  the  use  of  the  thermometer  and 
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hydrometer,  the  repeated  testings  of  honey 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  the 
mixing,  Mr.  Hopkins  is  undoubtedly  able 
to  get  the  best  there  is  out  of  ripening 
honey  outside  the  hive ;  but  "  how  many 
Hopkins  are  there?" 

The  process  of  securing  ripe  honey  in 
the  natural  way  is  extremely  simple.  Just 
leave  it  on  the  hive,  with  the  bees,  until 
after  the  close  of  the  flow,  or  until  per- 
fectly capped;  then  remove,  uncap,  extract, 
strain  into  tank,  allow  time  for  foi'eigTi 
particles  to  collect  on  the  surface  of  the 
honey,  and  then  draw  off  the  sparkling 
liquid   into   suitable   containers. 

If  all  honey  were  allowed  to  riiDen  in  the 
hives  by  the  bees,  unripe  and  ruined  honey 
on  our  markets  would  be  a  curiosity ;  but  as 
long  as  man  assumes  tliis  undertaking, 
wherein,  for  him,  perfection  is  impossible, 
there  will  be  many  fold  more  failures  than 
doubtful  or  partial  successes ,  and  the  high- 
est attainments  in  the  science  of  apiculture 
will  not  be  reached.  The  beekeeper  is  wise 
if  he  goes  not  out  of  his  way  in  resorting 
to  extra  care  and  equipment,  to  secure  hon- 
ey that  necessarilj^  falls  short  of  perfection, 
and  more  often  proves  to  be  a  failure  when 
the  best  is  so  easily  obtained. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  man  to  say  that  the 
bee  knows  the  most  about  making  honey; 
for  the  Creator  has  endowed  her  with  a 
superior  and  inimitable  piocess  of  ripening- 
it  and  preserving  its  flavor,  and  has  with- 
held this  art  from  man.  But  in  his  wisdom 
he  has  given  us  dominion  over  the  bee,  and 
thus  it  is  ours  to  have  perfectly  ripened 
and  flavored  honey  if  we  will. 

Kenmore,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6. 

[Our  correspondent  has  done  well  in  gath- 
ering- together  the  bibliogi'aphy  against  rip- 
ening honey  artificiall}'.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  could  gather  enough  more  state- 
ments, made  at  different  times  against  the 
practice,  that  would  fill  up  one  or  more 
journals.  The  trend  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  experts,  both  producers  and  honey-buy- 
ers, is  emphatically  against  it.  In  saying 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  uncapped 
honey  is  necessarily  unripe.  The  usual  rule 
is  to  extract  when  two-thirds  of  the  cells 
are  caj^ped  over.  The  remaining  third  of 
the  cells,  uncapped,  contain  honey  that  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  ripe,  and  only  awaiting 
the  action  of  the  bees  to  seal  it  up. 

In  this  connection  we  may  state  further 
that  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
most  valued  correspondents  we  ever  had. 
Perhaps  no  one  writer  we  ever  had  has  been 
quoted  more  than  he;  and  yet,  after  he  had 
put  out  the  doctrine  of  extracting  before 
the  combs  Avere  sealed  and  ripening  in  open 
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tanks,  we  are  frank  to  say  we  were  con- 
tlenined  bj'  beekeepers  and  buyers  eveiy- 
where  for  letting  the  doctrine  appear  in  our 
columns  icithout  a  protest;  and  Mi'.  Alex- 
ander himself  once  told  us  that  because  of 
this  he  had  more  mad  bees  (beekeepers) 
buzzing  about  his  head  than  he  had  ever 
had  before. 

After  saying  all  this,  we  believe  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
^extracting  of  a  whole  j'ard,  some  combs  will 
4)9  only  half  sealed  and  some  only  a  third, 
■j-et  all  are  put  through  the  extractor.  A 
few  combs  out  of  the  whole  lot  will  do  no 
1' articular  harm,  even  if  not  ripe. 

In  favor  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  we  may  say  he 
is  one  of  the  best  beekeepers  in  the  south- 
er)! hemisphere.  As  a  man  and  as  a  pro- 
ducer he  stands  high.  But  his  own  country- 
men, judging  from  the  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived, are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
tracting before  the  combs  are  sealed,  al- 
though they  may  admit  that  he  is  probably 
expert  enough  to  do  the  work.  But  we  are 
firm  in  the  belief  that  any  artificially  rip- 
ened honej^,  while  it  may  be  thoroughly  in- 
verted from  the  standpoint  of  the  chemist, 
will  lack  some  of  the  beautiful  richness  and 
flavor  that  is  so  much  pi'ized  in  honey  that 
has  been  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  hives. — 

Ed.] 

«~»^» 

OUEENLESS  COLONIES  GATHER  POLLEN  BE- 
FORE BECOMING  OUEENLESS 

BY  R.  0.  MARTIN 


On  page  797,  Dec.  15,  Mx.  Holtermann 
says,  "  The  evidence  of  a  queenless-colony 
condition  last  fall  will  be  pollen-clogged 
combs,  indicating  that  the  bees  gathered 
pollen,  and  did  not  have  larvae  to  feed  the 
pollen  to,  and  it  had,  therefore,  accumulat- 
ed in  the  combs.  I  find  no  exception  to  this. 
Does  this,  then,  not  prove  conclusively  that 
(|ueenless  colonies  do  gather  pollen"? 

The  evidence  of  no  larvae  to  feed  is  good ; 
but  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  this  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  queenless  colonies 
gather  pollen.  My  queenless  colonies  have 
not  only  the  pollen,  but  plenty  of  honey  too, 
for  that  matter.  Does  that  prove  that  queen- 
less bees  gather  honey  and  pollen?  Cer- 
tainly not,  because  tlie  lees  had  gathered  all 
or  nearly  all  of  this  pollen  and  honey  before 
they  lost  their  queen. 

Did  you  ever  examine  a  colony  that  had 
just  lost  a  queen,  and  did  you  not  find  the 
combs  full  of  Honey  and  pollen?  I  am 
speaking  of  a  colony  that  has  lost  a  virgin 
queen  on  her  mating-trip,  when  nearly  every 
cell  of  brood  had  hatched.     If  the  young 


queen  had  made  her  flight  safely,  wouldn't 
the  bees  have  hustled  to  get  that  honey  and 
pollen  out  of  her  wa}^? 

Did  j-ou  ever  see  a  queen  come  out  of  the 
hive  to  mate,  and  watch  for  her  return,  she 
being  lost "?  Have  you,  then,  noted  the  colo- 
ny's actions  as  the  bees  run  out  and  in,  up 
and  down,  and  almost  all  over  the  hive? 
Have  you  watched  them  the  next  day,  and 
the  next,  etc.  ?  They  are  always  looking  for 
their  queen.  They  come  out  on  the  alight- 
ing-board, hesitate  a  while,  fly  away  in  a 
half-hearted  way,  and  this  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  the  bees  are  not  robbing.  Occa- 
sionally you  will  see  one  with  a  small  amount 
of  pollen;  but  look  at  the  hive  that  has  a 
young  queen  just  beginning  to  lay.  See 
how  they  run  out  on  the  board,  and  away 
they  go.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the 
two  colonies?  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them,  for  the  bees  of  one  are  all  hus- 
tle and  the  others  seem  very  lazy.  The  bees 
with  the  queen  bring  great  loads  of  pollen; 
but  the  queenless  bees  scarcely  ever  have  a 
load — not  enough  to  clog  the  combs  in  a 
year  at  that  rate. 

When  the  robbers  are  active  it  is  harder 
to  tell  the  queenless  colony.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference even  then,  however,  for  the  robbers 
will  hang  around  the  queenless  colony  more 
than  they  will  around  a  colony  with  a  queen. 
That  is  the  way  bees  act  in  this  locality. 

Naylor,  Mo.,  Jan.  5. 


Making  Increase  Before  or  After  the  Main  Honey- 
Flow 

Beiu?  a  subscriber  to  Gleaxixgs  I  come  to  you 
for  advice.  I  had  considerable  experience  with  bees 
in  Illinois  some  25  years  aso  :  but  all  conditions  here 
are  so  entirely  different  I  feel  like  a  beginner.  Spring 
will  begin  here  about  Feb.  1  :  and  by  the  last,  bees 
will  be  actively  at  work  much  of  the  time.  From  the 
middle  of  March  to  late  in  April  we  get  most  of  our 
natural  swarms  with  a  few  any  time  till  late  fall 
— usually  a  short  honey-flow  in  April  from  fruit, 
mostly  peaches ;  then  they  just  about  get  their  living 
till  .July  5,  when  there  will  be  a  fair  harvest  with  a 
steady  yield  for  three  months  or  more.  Now,  under 
these  conditions  please  tell  me  what  is  the  best  meth- 
od to  manage  so  as  to  secure  all  the  increase  possi- 
ble, and  still  have  all,  both  old  and  new,  in  first- 
class  order  for  fall  harvest. 

Winton,   Cal.,   Jan.   23.  L.   T.   Ayres. 

[The  conditions  here  described  are  ideal  for  mak- 
ing increase  and  securing  a  honey  crop,  and  we 
believe  you  can  make  such  increase  before  the  main 
crop  comes  on. 

As  to  the  method  of  increase,  the  one  we  would 
recommend  to  you  is  given  in  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture,  under  the  head  of  "  Increase,"  or 
what  is  known  as  the  Alexander  plan.  We  have  had 
very  many  favorable  reports  regarding  this,  and  we 
believe  that  you  wiU  secure  better  results  with  less 
loss  of  brood  than  with  any  other  one  that  you  can 
adopt.  For  further  information  you  are  referred  to 
the  subject  of  "  Nuclei,"  found  in  its  alphabetical 
order  in  the  same  work. — Ed.] 
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t  NATURAL  SHELTER  VS.  ARTIFICIAL    WIND- 
S' BREAKS 


BY  J.  L.   BYER 


'  On  page  775,  Dec.  1,  1912,  Mr.  Holter- 
mann  lias  an  article  entitled  "  Fences  for 
Winter  Protection;"  and  as  this  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  disagree  with  my  friend,  natu- 
rally the  said  article  was  read  with  more 
than  usual  interest.  Right  here  let  me  say 
that,  while  we  generally  agree  on  all  mat- 
ters apicullural,  yet  when  such  a  condition 
is  not  possible  we  can  always  "  agree  to 
disagree  "  with  one  another,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  On  this  subject  of  winter 
protection  my  exi3erience  has  been  so  very 
much  in  favor  of  natural  windbreaks,  such 
as  hedges,  trees,  etc.,  as  compared  with  a 
bare  board  fence,  that  I  actually  wonder  at 
the  claims  made  for  the  latter.  While  the 
fence  may  more  ef- 
fectually stop  the 
wind,  yet  with  me 
the  best  results  have 
always  been  obtained 
from  a  shelter  that 
breaks  the  force  of 
the  wind  and  yet  al- 
lows it  to  i^ass  gently 
through  the  yard. 
Having  just  purchas- 
ed a  camera,  and  be- 
ing eager  for  a  lit- 
tle practice,  I  have 
taken  pictures  of 
four  of  my  yards 
wintering  outdoors, 
and  I  will  briefly  ex- 
plain how  the  shelter 
in  each  yard  seems 
to  have  worked  out 
in  actual  practice 
over  a  term  of  seven 
or  eight  years. 

Fig.  1  shows  part 
of  the  Markham  api- 
nvy,  which  is  shelter- 
ed on  the  north,  west. 
and  east  by  apple 
trees,  small  fruit, 
shrubs,  etc.,  with 
buildings  on  t  h  e 
north.  The  house  is 
about  80  feet  north 
of  the  yard.  Here 
we  have  always  had 
first-class  wintering 
with  tile  exception  of 
one  season  when  a 
lot  of  honey-dew  was 
in  the  hives.  In  ad- 
dition     to      wintering  Mammv  and  the  bee 
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well,  the  bees  in  this  yard  always  "  spring  " 
well  too ;  and  the  colonies  are  always  boil- 
ing over  with  bees  early  in  fruit  bloom. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  small  corner  of  the  Cashel 
apiary.  This  yard  is  sheltered  on  the  north 
by  a  lot  of  high  evergreens ;  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  by  an  apple  orchard,  while  the 
south  is  protected  by  buildings.  Like  the 
yard  already  described,  the  bees  here  inva- 
riably winter  in  perfect  condition,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  when  honey-dew 
w-as  so  plentiful,  a  colony  is  rarely  missing 
in  the  spring.  This  apiary  has  105  colo- 
nies, and  has  had  80  or  over  for  the  past 
six  years,  with  always  the  same  kind  of 
wintering. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  corner  of  the  home  yard 
where,  as  will  be  noted,  is  the  board-fence 
protection  advocated  by  friend  Holtermann. 
Colonies  in  this  yard  never  winter  as  well 


-Photoyrapli  froin  M.   C.  Lony,  Kan-m-s  City,  ilo. 
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ally/ 


Fig.  2. — Corner  of  J.  L.  Byer's  "  Cashel  "  apiary 


as  in  the  two  just  described.  The  early 
spring  is  the  time  when  the  fence  works 
havoc,  as  often  on  sunny  days  mth  a  cold 
wind  the  bees  will  fly  north  and  drop  by 
the  thousand  on  the  ground  (there  is  often 
snow  there  when  it  is  all  gone  in  the  yard)  ; 
and  as  the  sun  does  not  reach  them  there, 
they  perish  in  great  numbers.  This  yard 
is  about  the  only  one  that  I  have  an}^  spring 
dwindling  in ;  and  the  i^eculiar  location  is, 
in  my  mind,  partly  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition. I  have  thought  of  removing  the 
fence  altogether ;  but  as  I  use  quilts,  a  wind- 
break is  a  great  convenience,  as  all  will 
testify  who  have  tried  to  work  with  the 
bees  in  the  oj^en,  when  quilts  were  over  the 
hives,  and  a  liigh  wind  blowing. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  Lovering  apiary,  100 
miles  north  of  my  home;  but  as  this  yard 
was  established  last  summer  I  can  not  say 
how  the  location  will  prove  in  the  matter  of 
protection.  However,  in  my  opinion  the 
protection  afforded  is  just  about  perfect. 
All  summer,  altiiough  the  covers  were  looso 
on  top  of  the  hives,  not  a  single  one  blew 


off.  North  of  the  yar 
the  rocks  gi-adually 
rise  to  quite  an  eleva-/ 
tion,  while  on  all  otheij 
sides  the  forest  pro  ' 
tects  the  yard.  Tl 
yard  is  right  out  ii 
the  forest — in  fact,  in 
a  nice  bit  of  clearing, 
making  an  ideal  loca- 
tion, while  the  trees 
are  not  near  enough 
to  give  too  much  shade 
at  any  time  of  the 
year.  The  only  fault 
we  found  last  summer 
was  that  the  place  was 
inclined  to  be  too 
warm,  as  the  hives  are 
on  rock,  and  so  much 
shelter  keeps  out  the 
breeze  too  much.  In 
the  winter  time  in  this 
location  the  thermome- 
ter sometimes  plays  around  40  below  zero, 
so  this  same  shelter  is  an  advantage. 

Last  fall  a  venturesome  deer  strayed 
among  the  bees;  and,  although  he  came 
there  before  the  hunting  season,  from  all 
accounts,  I  understand  he  was  carried  out 
a  corpse,  and  he  wasn't  stung  to  death  by 
bees  either.  With  good  boating  and  fisliing 
near  the  place,  every  thing  considered,  this 
place  is  ideal  for  a  summer  outing,  even  if 
black  flies  and  mosquitoes  are  quite  plenti- 
ful in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

I  might  add  that  two  other  yards  here  in 
York  Co.,  that  are  wintering  outside,  have 
not  been  visited  since  I  got  the  picture- 
macliine;  but  as  the  protection  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  ajjiaries,  no  good  would 
be  accomplished  by  showing  them,  any  way. 
The  250  colonies  wintering  in  the  eaves  out 
east,  200  miles  from  home,  are  safe  from 
the  "  camera  fiend  "  for  a  few  months  yet ; 
but  it  is  likely  they  will  receive  a  visit  from 
him  some  time  next  May. 

Mount  Joy,  Ontario,  Canada. 


MAKING  INCREASE  DURING  THE  WINTER 


Feeding  Syrup  and  Artificial  Pollen  to  Bees  that 
Have  a  Flying  Cage  in  a  Warm  Room 

BY  GEORGE  T.  WHITTEN" 


Fig.    1. — Part  of  J.    L.    Byer's    "  Markham  "    apiary. 


For  the  past  four  winters  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  bees  in  a  warm  room 
for  winter  increase,  and  I  find  I  can  easily 
make  two  swarms  from  one  colony,  makinp' 
lliree  in  the  spring.  Tliis  seems  to  be  t!ie 
limit,  as  I  have  only  two  windows  available 
for  the  purpose;  but  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
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Fig.  3. — Coiner  of  J.  L.  Bj-er"s  home  apiary. 


fied  that  it  can  be  done,  to  the  limit  of  the 
number  of  frames  of  bees  on  hand  Sept.  1, 
and  of  windoAvs  available,  if  there  is  a  room 
where  the  heat  can  be  controlled  as  desired. 
This  work  can  be  begun  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  moving  a  colony  inside 
and  furnishing  the  neeessarj^  temperature  of 
about  70  degrees  per  flying  cage.  The  bees 
must  be  fed  sugar  syrup,  rye  flour,  and 
water  every  day.     Thus  treated  the  queen 


will  begin  lapng  in  about  three  weeks,  and 
keep  it  up  as  long  as  fed.  Pollen,  or  a 
substitute,  such  as  rye  flour,  is  as  necessary 
to  keep  the  queen  laying  as  syrup  and  wa- 
ter. Feed  should  be  given  evei'y  day,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  day  is  better.  If  the 
feeding  is  stopped  for  a  few  days  the  queen 
will  stop  laying,  and  it  takes  four  to  six 
days  to  get  her  started  again.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  a  queen  will  do  just  as 
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FlO.  4, — J.  L.  Byer's  "  Levering  "  apiary  in  winter  quarters. 
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good  work  the  following  suimnei'  after 
being  worked  in  winter  in  this  way  as 
though  she  had  been  wintered  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.    I  can  see  no  differenc-e. 

I  feed  sugar  syrup  wholly  in  winter — no 
honey — two  parts  sugar  to  one  of  water.  I 
put  the  sugar  in  a  jar  and  put  the  water  in 
warm,  not  hot,  and  stir  a  little,  then  let  it 
stand  for  a  while  to  dissolve.  By  stirring  it 
two  or  three  times  there  is  but  little  tliat 
settles  in  the  bottom  hard;  then  by  running 
it  through  a  cheese-cloth  strainer  this  is  tak- 
en out,  leaving  the  syrup  clear  to  feed.  I 
have  never  had  any  of  this  crystallize  in  the 
jiive. 


Delegates  in  Attendance  at  the  National  Beekcepf" 


The  most  satisfactory  place  for  feeding 
syrup  that  I  have  tried  is  over  the  cluster. 
On  all  hives  I  have  a  frame  made  of  pm^' 
1/2  by  %  inch,  just  large  enougli  to  cover 
the  hive  top,  and  with  ^vire  netting  ou  one 
side.  These  are  on  the  hives  all  the  year- 
In  winter  they  are  over  the  top  of  the  lii|f' 
under  the  super  to  hold  the  packing-     1'" 


gives  the  beos  a  space  over  the  frames  c  0 
up  under  the  packing.  In  summer  they  a^^ 
on  top  of  the  super  or  supers.  The  c«  ^^ 
of  the  hive  may  be  removed  at  ^".^'j^.^'';^  jjjj 


look  into  the  super  without  disturbing  ^ 
bees.  They  do  not  come  up  and  ^other^^ 
place   two  or  tliree  tliicknesses  01  c" 


■See  report  on   paire    190. 


S;;';;.'^^,|^"^.  and  spread  the  syrup 
""der  the  xv\T'  ^  ®  °^^^  ^^'^  '^^me  up 
'•^'^""g  he  rh!  f^'"^  §''^  ''^«  food  without 
*"!'«'■  on  Ton        "'  ''^'^  '''''^'-     With   the 

f  --"bbingV  „  ?'f •■  ^)^""^  ^^  "o  danger 
''''*' of  the    i  .,1     ^^  "1  *'"^  ^^.V'  aiKl  the 

T'"^  best  v'T''V^'«  food  warm. 
n"""'^'«  it  o,  1,^°  f^^d  i-ye  flour  is  to 
'""A'  'hat  the  be"  '  "^V^P^'^^d  it  on  some- 
:i-  "P-  T  ev  r  '?  ''^"S'  °"  ^^'"le  tl^ey 
h?'''  Plae  o  °  ;:°V"^^'  '^  ^^^dily  from 
^>:«an,ha,;g.°';j'^^  floor,  but  will,  when 

"'«  "nder  side     t  f  ^"^^^  "^  ^^^  feeder, 
"■     ^  lay  a  cheese-cloth  on 


top  of  the  cage,  or  hang  it  over  the  slantins;' 
end  next  to  the  window.  They  come  up 
and  liang  on  the  under  side  with  one  foot, 
and  load  ou  all  they  can.  The  food  should 
be  placed  where  the  light  is  strongest,  for 
that  is  where  they  gather  thickest." 

I  built  a  hive  specially  for  obsei-vatiou 
work,  that  has  been  in  use  for  three  years. 
This  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  built 
on  the  half-circle  plan,  with  glass  on  all 
sides.  The  frames  are  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  turned  so  tliat  both  sides  of  each 
frame  may  be  examined  at  any  time.  Four 
turn  to  the  left  and  four  to  the  right.  A 
rim  is  provided  at  the  bottom,  and  handles 
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Geo.  T.  Whitten's  observation  hive  in  a  greenhouse.    The  combs  swing  from  side  to  side,   so  that   all  their 

surfaces  may  be  inspected. 


]noject  out   (liiougii,  b,v  which  the  frames      and  the  iDrincipal  one,  is  in  keeping  an  even 
are  turned  as  desired.  temperature,  or  nearly,  so  they  can  extend 

The  flyini;'  cage  used  is  two  feet  square,  the  brood-nest  to  any  size  without  danger 
covered  Avith  wire,  witli  an  entrance  in  the  of  the  brood  and  eggs  being  chilled,  which 
back  for  the  hive,  and  one  at  the  front  to  is  the  principal  cause  of  spring  dwindling, 
allow  the  bees  to  go  outside  in  Avarm  Aveath-  There  are  many  eggs  laid  that  do  not  hatch, 
er.  for  the  reason  that  there  are  not  enough 

The   great   advantage   of  a   warm   room,      bees  to  cover  them  Avhen  the  temperature 

drops  after  a  Avarm 
spell.  I  haA'e  had  this 
occur  in  the  house 
Avhen,  for  any  rea- 
son, the  temperature 
dropped  too  Ioav,  as 
by  opening  the  win- 
dow to  cool  the  room, 
to  drive  the  bees  into 
the  hive  from  the 
cage ;  or  Avhen  I  wish 
to  change  the  plants 
or  clean  it  out.  That 
day,  Dec.  21,  I  found 
young  half  -  groAvn 
bees  out  in  the  cage. 
This  cage  is  close 
to  a  radiator,  so  there 
are  bees  flying  at  all 
times  during  the  day 

Another  hive,  located  out  of  doors,  with  the  cage  attached.  and     in     the     evening 
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Bankston's  nursery  cage.    Each  compartment  has  room  for  a  small  piece  of  comb  filled  with  honey. 


as  long-  as  there  is  a  light  in  the  same  room. 
To-day,  Dec.  24,  while  the  snow  is  fall- 
ing fast  outside,  the  bees  are  flying  and 
hiunming'  in  their  cage  as  though  it  were 
June  instead  of  Christmas. 
Hartford,  Ct. 


A  NEW  NURSERY  CAGE 


BY  C.  B.  BANKSTON 


About  22  years  ago  thei'e  came  into  use 
what  was  known  as  the  Alley  nursen-  cage. 
This  cage  was  simply  a  little  square  block 
of  wood  with  one  larg'e  hole  in  the  middle, 
and  two  half-inch  holes  in  one  end.  One 
of  the  small  holes  was  for  a  sponge  to  con- 
tain honey  for  the  young  or  old  queen  to 
eat.  The  other  was  for  the  insertion  of  the 
queen-cell.  Twenty  of  the  cages  just  fit 
inside  of  a  Langstroth  brood-frame. 

We  used  this  cage  for  many  years.  It 
beat  the  old  lamp  uui-sery,  but  it  had  many 
faults.  The  sponge  would  get  dry,  so  that 
tlie  queens  would  starve.  A  great  many 
would  hatch  with  crippled  wings  or  were 
otherwise  deformed. 

I  tried  different  makes  of  cages,  and  final- 
ly set   to   work   and   invented   one   myself. 


I  have  used  it  nearly  ten  years,  and  have 
no  idea  of  replacing  it  with  any  thing  1 
have  ever  seen  along  this  line. 

In  the  Oct.  15th  issue,  page  663,  is  an 
illustration  of  a  nursery  which,  apparently, 
is  the  old  Alley  cage  re-invented.  The 
accompanying  engTaving  shows  my  new 
cage,  wliich  I  call  the  "  New  Century  "  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  new.  The  queens  emerge 
in  it  perfectly,  and  they  live  and  develop 
in  it  as  well  as  they  will  among  the  bees, 
because  they  have  access  to  honey,  warmth, 
and  all  the  conditions  necessaiy  for  their 
well  being.  I  fill  the  little  combs  full  of 
honey,  trim  the  queen-cells,  touch  the  wax 
plug  to  the  hot  smoker,  and  stick  the  cell  to 
the  plug.  I  can  have  60  queens  hatch  in 
one  brood-frame. 

Buffalo,  Texas. 


SEPARATING  HONEY  FROM  CAPPINGS  BY 
CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE 


BY  R.   F.   HOLTERMAXN 


The  discussions  which  take  place  at  con- 
ventions are  by  no  moans  the  only  source  of 
information  for  the  beekeepers  who  attend 
them.     Conversations,  sometimes  in  part  in 


Capping-basket  to  fit  the  comb-pocket  in  an  extractor  for  use  in  separating  the  honey  from  cappings  by 

centrifugal  force. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Colonies  in  tenement  hives. 


confidence,  have  for  me  been  a  fruit  t'al 
source  of  instruction.  There  is,  however, 
yet  another  source  of  information,  and  that 
is  to  visit  some  of  the  beekeei^ers  in  their 
homes  after  the  convention  is  over.  Such 
kindnesses  to  me  have  been  frequent,  and 
in  no  small  degree  have  they  been  extended 
to  me  in  Xew  York  State. 

In  December  last  I  went  to  New  York 
under  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  upon  comi^leting  my  engage- 
ment I  accepted  several  invitations  from 
beekeepers  to  visit  them  at  their  homes  and 


Hives  set  too  close  together  for  easy  inspection 


ai.>iaries.  My  tlrst  visit  was  with  D.  R. 
Hardy,  Burr's  Mills,  N.  Y.  It  was  a  stormy 
night  when  Geo.  B.  Howe,  pi'esident  of  the 
New  York  State  Association,  and  I  landed 
at  Watertown ;  but  we  were  met  by  Mr. 
Hardy  and  taken  to  his  home  in  the  coun- 
try, and  made  welcome.  After  supper  a 
brief  visit  was  paid  to  the  bee-cellar  and 
honey-house.  Mr.  Hardy  is  an  unusually 
painstaking  beekeeper.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
follow  original  ideas,  and  he  has  evidently 
met  with  a  more  than  average  amount  of 
success.  He  has  been  developing  a  strain 
of  bees  about  one 
quarter  Carniolan  and 
three  quarters  Italian. 
Turning  to  me,  he  said, 
"I  can  remember  your 
suggestion  years  ago 
at  a  State  convention, 
that  such  a  bee  was, 
in  your  estimation,  a 
superior  o  n  e."  Mr. 
Hardy  has  been  acting 
upon  the  correctness 
of  this  idea,  and  lie 
appears  to  be  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  result. 
For  extracting,  Mr. 
Hardy  uses  a  power 
extractor  and  a  three- 
horse-power  gasoline- 
engine.  Turning  to  tlie 
capping-can  he  said. 
"I  want  to  show  you 
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my  method  of  taking  the  honey  from  the 
oappings."  A  large  wooden  paddle  was 
shown  as  the  instrnment  by  means  of  which 
he  broke  up  the  sheets  of  cappings.  When 
these  had  been  broken  into  small  particles 
by  stirring,  he  next  put  them  into  a  pocket 
consisting  of  a  box  the  size  of  a  Lang-stroth 
frame.  The  top,  bottom,  and  sides  were 
formed  by  a  wooden  wide  frame,  and  fine 
tinned  wire  cloth  was  nailed  to  each  side. 
In  the  top  piece  (as  it  stands  in  the  extract- 
or) an  opening  was  cut  in  the  wood, 
through  which,  by  means  of  a  specially 
made  funnel,  the  laroken-up  cappings  were 
crowded,  after  which  the  device  was  placed 
in  the  extractor,  just  as  a  Langstroth  frame 
would  be  inserted,  and  the  honey  was  ex- 
tracted just  as  honey  is  extracted  from  the 
comb.  I  saw  the  wax  after  the  extracting, 
and  found  it  very  free  from  honey,  and  I 
felt  that  this  plan  filled  a  ''long-felt  want" 
in  my  extracting  equipment.  I  told  Mr. 
Hardy  that  I  would  make  this  outfit  in  the 
way  of  a  basket  with  one  entire  side  made 
to  slide  on  and  off.  To  this  Mr.  Hardy  ac- 
quiesced, remarking  that  the  box  into  which 
the  capping?  were  placed  could  be  made  of 
heavy  tin.  I  have  six  such  baskets  now 
ready  for  use.  We  shall  have  to  call  this 
apiarian  implement  the  Hardy  capping- 
extractor. 

Brantford,  Canada. 

[This  new  method  of  draining  cappings 
by  centrifugal  force  is  one  that  gives  prom- 
ise of  much  merit.  We  shall  try  it  ourselves 
the  coming  season.  Mr.  Hardy's  apiary  is 
shown  in  the  cover  engTaving  for  this  issue. 
— Ed.I 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  FOUL-BROOD  INSPECTOR 


The  Greatest  Trouble  that  of  Opening  Hives 


BY  J.  E.  CRANE 


I  fancj'  that  a  good  set  of  burglar's  tools 
would  be  a  verj'  good  outfit  for  an  inspector 
ill  opening  even  movable-comb  hives;  for 
in  nothing  have  I  been  more  disappointed 
I  ban  in  opening  such  hives.  I  believe  that, 
as  yards  run,  it  is  as  easy  to  get  into  box 
hives  as  into  those  containing  combs  that 
are  supposed  to  be  movable.  I  thought  at 
fiist  it  was  because  I  found  so  many  with 
Hoffman  frames,  and  I  still  think  the  Lang- 
stroth more  readily  movable,  when  propei'ly 
constructed;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  has 
been  because  of  crooked  combs.  Many  bee- 
keepers appear  to  be  afraid  of  their  bees, 
then  hive  them  and  run.  At  night  they 
set  the  new  swarm  in  its  place  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  get  away  without  stopping  to 


see  whether  every  thing  is  all  right.  80  I 
find  hives  with  Langstroth  frames  properly 
spaced  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  they 
have  all  slid  together  with  no  uncertain  re- 
sult. 

HIVES  STAND  TOO  CLOSE  TOGETHER. 

Some  of  my  vexations  have  been  caused 
by  the  position  of  hives  which  were  set  in 
long  rows,  perhaps  not  more  than  four 
inches  aj^art,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to 
lift  from  their  stands  before  I  could  open 
them.  The  three  in  the  illustration  will 
show  what  I  mean ;  but  three  are  easy  com- 
pared to  twenty.  Often  it  is  easier  to  open 
hives  and  to  examine  them  than  to  lift  off 
the  stone,  boards,  and  slate  with  which  they 
are  covered.  I  often  think,  as  I  make  my 
rounds,  how  much  the  majority  of  beekeep- 
ers are  losing  by  not  knowing  better  how 
to  keep  bees. 

NOT    NECESSARY    TO    DISINFECT    HIVE-BODIES. 

When  I  began  work,  and  found  foul 
brood  in  almost  every  yard,  it  seemed  like 
trying  to  fight  an  enemy  that  used  noiseless 
guns  and  smokeless  powder ;  but  after  more 
experience  it  seems  to  be  controlled  by  well- 
defined  laws;  and  those  who  are  willing  to 
follow  a  few  easily  learned  rules  can  rid 
their  yards  of  it.  I  am  watching  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  burn  out  brood- 
ehambei-s  or  to  disinfect  them  otherwise.  I 
have  suggested  to  some  experienced  bee- 
keepers tO'  try  it,  without  burning  or  dis- 
infecting, and  so  far  it  has  seemed  to  work 
Avell.  The  fact  that  many  beekeepers  have 
overcome  the  disease  by  leaving  colonies 
queenless  for  a  time  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  burn  out 
hives  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all 
germs  of  disease. 

If  it  proves  successful  it  will  greatly  less- 
en the  work  of  changing  combs,  especially 
where  large  chaff  hives  are  used. 

CLEANING  THE   TOOLS. 

How  shall  we  disinfect  the  tools  we  work 
with?  Some  inspectors  advise  boiling  in 
hot  water  for  half  an  hour — a  safe  provi- 
sion against  carrying  infection  to  the  next 
yard,  no  doubt,  but  far  from  practical,  both 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  hot  water 
and  the  loss  of  time.  Then  an  inspector's 
fingers  often  become  soiled  with  foul-broody 
honey.  Must  they  be  cooked  with  the  hive- 
tools  for  half  an  hour?  I  have  compro- 
mised; and  instead  of  boiling  with  water 
I  thrust  my  hive-tool,  when  through  with 
one  yard,  or  before  commencing  on  another, 
into  the  ground,  in  and  out,  until  it  is  bright 
and  clean,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  its  carry- 
ing disease.  I  also  wash  my  hands  in  water 
if  I  can  get  it. 
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DEAD    LARVAE    ON    THE    GROUND    SPREAD    THE 
DISEASE. 

There  is  one  way  by  which  I  think  it  is 
possible  that  disease  may  be  spread  of 
which  I  have  not  spoken.  Where  many 
liives  are  diseased,  thousands  of  the  dead 
larvse  are  hauled  out  of  the  entrances  and 
left  near  by  on  the  ground.  These,  decay- 
ing, may  (after  a  little)  become  dust  to  be 
blown  on  or  into  flowers,  into  the  en- 
trances of  hives,  or  earned  by  the  bees 
where  they  will  get  into  the  food  of  young 
larvEe.  I  have  in  some  instances  advised  a 
change  of  location  with  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  I  have  found  two  or  three  beekeep- 
ers who  feed  their  bees  a  weak  brine,  think- 
ing it  very  beneficial. 

CEMENT  HIVE. 

One  man  I  met  had  constructed  a  hive  of 
cement.  Unfortunately  he  had  made  a 
slight  mistake  in  the  size,  so  he  could  not 
use  his  fi-ames  in  it,  and  so  had  never  tried 
it.  It  looked  substantial,  and  might  prove 
a  success  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

HONEY   FROM   CORN. 

Another  beekeeper  told  me  how  his  bees 
gathered  considerable  honey  from  corn, 
and,  later  in  the  season,  wrote  me  that 
again  they  had  stored  some  ten  or  tAvelve 
pounds  to  the  hive,  thus  helping  him  to 
solve  his  winter  problem,  for  his  bees,  like 
most  bees  in  our  State,  had  not  stored 
enough  to  winter  on. 

THE  PLEASANT  PART  OF  THE  WORK. 

While  there  are  many  unpleasant  fea- 
tures in  connection  with  inspection  work, 
(liere  are  many  pleasant  experiences  to  be 
thankful  for.  It  is  pleasant  to  study  the 
honey  resources  of  one's  State,  and  to  see 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  differ- 
ent sections.  One  has  also  an  opportunity 
to  make  some  choice  acquaintances,  and  to 
visit  old  friends  without  much  loss  of  time 
or  expense.     One  such  I  must  mention. 

Forty-three  years  ago  I  learned  of  a  man 
about  seventy  miles  away  who  wanted  to 
sell  out  his  entire  stock  of  bees,  as  he  had 
met  with  some  loss  and  was  qviite  disgaisted. 
After  some  correspondence  I  went  to  his 
place  and  bought  most  of  his  stock.  He 
was  a  very  intelligent  beekeeper  for  those 
times,  and  I  much  enjoyed  the  time  I  was 
with  him,  as  he  told  me  so  much  that  was 
then  new.  Afterward  we  corresponded  for 
a  time,  and  I  lost  ti'ack  of  him,  and  I 
tliought  he  had  of  me.  While  looking  up 
foul  brood  in  his  neighborhood  I  thought  I 
would  go  over  to  see  him  and  inspect  his 
bees,  for  I  knew  he  would  have  some,  for 
who  ever,  after  once  falling  in  love  Avith 
bees,  would  go  without  them?  I  found  him 
and  his  good  wife  more  than  pleased  to  see 


me,  and  he  could  not  do  enough  for  me. 
I  found  that  he  had  a  good  stock  of  Italian 
bees ;  and  if  they  defend  their  homes  against 
foul  brood  as  vigorously  as  they  did  against 
the  interference  of  the  inspector  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  disease  will  do  them  any 
harm.  After  a  most  delightful  visit  he  took 
me  in  his  carriage  over  to  see  a  neighboring 
beekeeiDer,  and  then  to  the  trolley  line. 
Middlebury,  Vt. — The  End. 


BRIEF  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION AT  CINCINNATI 


BY  E.    R.    ROOT 


The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  not 
large — indeed  it  was,  perhaps,  the  smallest 
of  any  of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever  attend- 
ed. At  no  time  were  there  over  fifty  pres- 
ent. In  another  way  it  was  a  large  conven- 
tion, because  it  was  a  representative  meet- 
ing. There  were  delegates,  each  represent- 
ing an  affiliated  society,  from  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Virginia,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Oregon, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Texas;  or,  all  togeth- 
er, a  membership  of  several  hundred.  Some 
of  the  associations  sent  more  than  one  del- 
egate. In  this  connection  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  this  convention  differed  from 
all  others  in  that  it  was  a  delegate  meeting. 
Besides  delegates,  there  were  members  of 
the  Association  who,  while  the}^  had  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  had  no  vote  in  busi- 
ness matters.  Then,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
there  was  some  local  attendance,  but  not 
nearl}^  as  much  as  we  ordinarily  see  at  con- 
ventions located  at  Cincinnati.  For  that 
mattei',  there  would  have  been  a  much  larg- 
er local  attendance,  we  understand,  if  the 
meeting  had  been  held  earlier,  say  along  in 
September  or  October. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  represented  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips, in  Charge  of  Apiculture,  and  by  Geo. 
F.  Demuth.  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  Dean  of 
the  Apicultural  School  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
was  also  present.  Indeed,  he  was  elected 
presiding  officer  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Geo. 
W.-  York,  the  regular  President.  Mr.  R.  F. 
Holtermann  and  Mr.  Foster,  of  Canada, 
represented  Canada,  but  not  as  delegates. 

This  convention  was  unlike  any  of  its 
predecessors  in  that  its  primary  object  was 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  a  lot  of  it 
was  done.  The  principal  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  first  session  was  whether  the 
National  Association  should  have  an  official 
organ.  Something  over  a  year  ago  the 
Board  of  Directors  voted  to  buy  the  Bee- 
keepers' Reviejv  of  Secretary  Tyrrell.     The 
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question  arose  whether  the  Directors  had 
the  authority  to  adopt  and  publish  an  or- 
gan, and  expend  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
good  will  of  a  paper.  Some  took  the  gTound 
that  the  Directors  had  exceeded  their  au- 
thority. Others  held  that  the  National  or- 
ganization could  not  afford  at  this  time  to 
pay  out  a  thousand  dollars.  These  matters 
wei"e  thrashed  over  in  convention,  and  at 
one  time  the  discussion  became  somewhat 
warm.  The  matter  was  finally  referred  to 
a  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  at 
a  later  session.  The  committee  were  out 
for  a  considerable  leng-th  of  time,  but  final- 
ly turned  in  their  report,  questioning  the 
policy  of  the  Directors,  but  finding  that  the 
latter  had  not  exceeded  their  authority.  At 
the  same  time,  they  made  certain  recommen- 
dations, some  of  which  related  to  the  edi- 
torial policies  of  the  Review,  while  others 
had  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  purchase 
of  bee  supplies  for  the  members  of  the 
Association,  as  well  as  to  the  selling  of 
their  product — in  short,  carrying  out  the 
general  principle  of  co-operation. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to 
the  price  that  should  be  charged  for  mem- 
bership. It  finally  ended  with  the  recom- 
mendation, which  was  adopted,  that  the 
fee  of  $1.50  should  be  retained  as  before. 
Fifty  cents  is  to  be  used  for  branch  or 
afiiliated  societies,  and  $1.00  for  The  Bee- 
keepers' Bevieiv.  Sec.  Tyrrell  explained 
that  this  money  could  not  be  used  to  cover 
both  the  Revieiv  and  membership  dues,  as 
that  would  be  contrary  to  the  postal  regu- 
lations. This  leaves,  as  we  understand  it, 
no  funds  for  the  National  Association  ex- 
cept the  profits  that  may  accrue  from  the 
publication  of  the  official  organ.  A  mem- 
ber may  elect  not  to  take  the  Review,  and 
apply  his  dollar  to  the  National. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  whole  membership  fee  should 
not  have  been  increased  so  that  a  part  could 
be  devoted  to  the  branch,  a  part  to  the  Re- 
view, and  a  part  to  the  National  itself, 
a;  art  from  the  Review;  but  Sec.  Tyrrell 
did  not  believe  it  was  wise  at  this  time  to 
charge  the  extra  price.  The  committee, 
therefore,  made  its  report  accordingly  . 

Other  routine  matters  of  business  were 
transacted,  such  as  revising  the  constitution, 
passing  resolutions  of  thanks  for  courtesies 
extended,  etc.  While  the  committee  were 
out  preparing  their  reports,  there  was  a 
general  discussion  of  several  subjects.  One 
of  these  topics  was 

THE   DECLINE   IN   THE   PRODUCTION    OF   COMB 
HONEY   AND   THE   INCREASE   IN   THAT  OF 
EXTRACTED. 

While   poor  grading  and   poor   packing 


were  given  as  a  cause  for  a  part  of  this, 
several  contended  that  the  present  market 
prices  were  more  favorable  to  extracted. 
Two  or  three  claimed  that  there  was  actual- 
ly more  money  in  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted at  eight  cents  than  comb  honey  at 
sixteen.  The  discussion  finally  centered  on 
the  subject  of  the  granulation  of  Western 
comb  honey;  for  it  was  contended  that  this 
granulation  evil  was  disgusting  the  dealer 
so  that  he  was  refusing  to  buy.  Mr.  Muth, 
one  of  the  largest  honey-buj-ers,  in  a  half- 
facetious  and  half-serious  waj^  said  he  felt 
as  though  he  were  being  swindled  when  he 
bought  Western  comb  honey.  He  complain- 
ed that  he  had  a  large  quantity  on  hand 
that  has  granulated,  and  that  was  fit  to  sell 
only  to  Dagoes,  and  he  thought  it  was  time 
that  some  of  these  Western  producers 
should  produce  extracted  rather  than  comb 
honey.  Mr.  W^eber,  another  dealer,  said  he 
had  had  a  similar  experience.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
was  glad  that  this  matter  had  come  up,  for 
r.ow  the  Western  men  present  would  have 
a  chance  to  know  that  there  was  a  general 
comijlaint  about  Western  alfalfa  honey 
granulating  while  in  the  hands  of  Eastern 
dealers.  Like  Mr.  Muth,  he  believed  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  ought  to  produce 
extracted  rather  than  comb  honey. 

Mr.  Wesley  Foster,  of  the  Colorado 
Honey-producers'  Association,  contended 
that  not  all  Western  alfalfa  honey  would 
granulate.  There  are  certain  districts  in 
Colorado  where  a  mixture  of  alfalfa  and 
other  sources  would  granulate  much  more 
readily  than  the  pure  alfalfa.  He  said  he 
hoped  the  Eastern  buyers  would  under- 
stand there  is  a  large  amount  of  Colorado 
alfalfa  honey,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  too, 
that  does  not  granulate. 

]Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Idaho  Beekeepers' 
Association,  indignantly  denied  that  Idaho 
honey  granulates.  Their  honey,  he  said, 
was  made  up  largely  of  sweet  clover  and 
alfalfa;  that  the  combination  would  remain 
liquid  as  long  as  any  comb  honey  in  the 
world  if  properly  taken  care  of.  With  all 
deference  to  Mr.  Muth  their  honey  Avas  "  fit 
for  the  gods  "  and  not  for  the  Dagoes  only. 
In  support  of  Mr.  Anderson's  claim,  we 
may  say  in  this  connection  that  the  comb 
honey  of  Idaho,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  does  not  gxanulafe  readily. 

GRADING   COMB    HONEY. 

The  question  of  grading-rules  was  given 
considerable  attention.  Mr.  Muth,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, offered  a  set  of  rules  which  provide 
practically  for  only  a  fancy  and  a  No.  1. 
No  other  honey,  he  said,  ought  to  be  ship- 
ped to  market.     Attention  was  called  to  the 
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fact  that  these  rules,  if  adopted,  would  bar 
out  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  comb  honej- 
iroduced;  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  by  which  these  lower  grades  could 
be  described  and  sold. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Demuth,  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, Washington,  D.  C,  otfered  an- 
other set  of  gTading-rules  that  differed  rad- 
ically from  those  presented  by  Mr.  Muth. 
They  were  based  on  three  definite  points — 
namely,  weight,  finish,  and  color.  The  old 
Colorado  grading-rules  were  based  on  a 
ininimum  weight  of  the  case  itself.  The 
new  Colorado  rules,  on  the  otlier  hand,  are 
based  on  a  maximum  and  minimum  weight 
of  the  section.  He  believed  that  this  latter 
was  the  correct  principle.  His  rules  pro- 
vided for  three  different  weights,  several 
grades  of  finish,  including  a  fancy,  a  No. 
1,  a  No.  2,  and  several  shades  of  color. 
He  recommended  a  scheme  of  colored  cards 
that  would  enable  the  purchaser  and  pro- 
ducer to  describe  accurately  the  shade  by 
a  certain  designation  of  color.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  new  Colorado  grading-rules,  said 
Mr.  Demuth,  is  that  they  are  not  adapted 
to  our  Eastern  honey.  He  would  have  the 
rules  flexible  enough  so  that  they  would 
take  in  Eastern  as  well  as  Western  honey. 
He  explained  the  system  something  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  matter  of  finish  he  would  have 
extra  fancy,  fancy.  No.  1,  and  No.  2.  In 
the  matter  of  weight  he  would  have  heavy, 
medium,  and  light.  The  finish  would  be 
designated  by  extra  fancy,  fancy,  and  No. 
1  and  No.  2.  As  for  color,  he  would  go  by 
the  color-card  system.  The  three  grades  of 
weight,  the  four  grades  of  finish,  and  the 
several  grades  of  color,  would  make  a  vari- 
ety of  gradings.  Here,  for  example,  would 
be  a  section  that  he  would  grade  as  fancy, 
medium,  white;  or,  for  short,  he  would 
make  it  F.  M.  W.,  wliich  would  be  marked 
in  plain  letters  on  one  end  of  the  case. 
Another  case,  for  instance,  would  be  marked 
No.  1  light  amber,  or  be  designated  No. 
1  L.  A.  Another  case  might  be  designated 
as  No.  2,  dark,  heavy,  or  No.  2,  D.  H.,  and 
so  on. 

At  the  close  of  his  general  explanation 
Mr.  Muth  wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Demuth 
would  hire  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  make 
these  discriminations.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Weber  expressed  themselves  decidedly  as 
believing  that  such  a  system  would  be  too 
complicated  to  be  practicable — that  with 
even  the  simple  grades  that  have  been  in 
use,  the  a\erage  producer  did  not  begin  to 
grade  in  accordance  with  those  simple  rules. 
He  hoped  the  complicated  system  advocated 
by  Mr.  Demuth  would  not  be  adopted.  The 
latter  explained  tliat.  allliough  he  was  fi'om 


Philadelphia,  his  system  was  not  as  com- 
plicated as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  He 
wished  to  make  it  plain  that  the  grading 
he  i^roiJosed  would  take  in  anj^  kind  of  comb 
honey — good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  that  it 
would  enable  the  producer  to  describe  ac- 
curately what  he  had  to  sell,  even  though 
it  were  an  off  grade,  and  the  buyer,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  know  just  what  he  buys.  He 
argued  that  one  of  the  difficulties  that  arise 
between  the  producer  and  the  buyer  is  the 
lack  of  some  scheme  to  describe  accurately 
the  product  under  consideration.  Both  Mr. 
Weber  and  Mr.  Muth  expressed  themselves 
as  believing  that  such  a  scheme  would  be 
too  awfully  complicated  to  be  of  any  use 
whatever.  The  rules  were,  however,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Association  substantial!}''  as  they 
were  presented,  except  that  the  term 
"  Standard  "  or  "  Choice  "  was  substituted 
for  the  term  "  No.  2." 

At  the  last  session,  after  all  the  business 
had  been  transacted,  and  while  the  commit- 
tee were  out  preparing  a  report,  there  was 
Cjuite  an  extended  discussion,  covering  the 
general  subject  of  foul  brood,  over  which 
Dr.  Phillips  presided.  There  being  several 
foul-brood  inspectors  i3resent,  a  rei:)ort  was 
rendered  bj^  each.  The  first  was  by  Mr. 
Wesley  Foster,  of  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  B.  N.  Gates,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Mr.  Erbaugh,  of  Indiana;  Dr.  Ward,  of 
Tennessee;  Mr.  Demuth,  of  Washington,  D, 
C.  and  Mr.  Cavanagh,  of  Indiana.  The 
latter,  while  he  is  not  a  foul-brood  inspec- 
tor, has  had  a  wide  experience  with  Euro- 
pean foul  brood. 

The  discussion  on  this  disease  was  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  because  it  showed  the 
great  importance  of  having  vigorous  Ital- 
ian stock.  But  it  seemed  to  be  difficult  to 
effect  a  complete  cure  with  the  ordinary 
black  bees,  in  the  ease  of  European  foul 
brood.  The  reports  of  all  the  men  indicated 
that  they  were  getting  foul  brood  well  under 
control.  Not  the  least  important  thing  in 
this  inspection  work  was  the  information 
that  the  inspectors  are  able  to  impart,  not 
only  to  those  who  have  foul  brood,  but  to 
those  who  have  not. 

An  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing- 
year  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  Dr.  B.  N.  Gates,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Vice-president,  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Secretary,  E.  B.  Tyi-rell. 
of  Michigan. 

The  following  were  elected  as  Board  of 
Directors : 

E.  D.  Townsend,  of  Michigan;  Wilmon 
Newell,  of  Texas;  Wesley  Foster,  of  Colo- 
rado; F.  B.  Cavanagh,  of  Indiana;  J.  M. 
Buchanan,   of   Tennessee. 
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The  Folly  of  Using  Small  Rusty  Tin  Packages  for 
Extracted  Honey  for  the  Retail  Trade 

Some  large  honey-producers  are  beginning;  to  put 
up  extJ-acted  honey  in  small  tin  cans  or  pails,  when 
extTacting  in  the  late  summer  and  fall,  for  the  retail 
or  family  trade  during  the  winter.  Of  course,  this 
procedure  is  a  more  convenient  and  less  expensive 
method  than  to  put  the  honey  into  five-gallon  cans, 
when  extracting,  and  then  latw  on  perhaps  remelt  it 
and  put  it  into  smaller  cans  and  pails  fo-r  the  retail 
or  family  trade. 

But  I  happen  to  know  a  man  who  purchased, 
from  two  different  extensive  honey-producers,  some 
of  those  self-same  cans  and  pails,  several  mouths 
after  they  were  filled,  and  some  of  them  were  the 
vorst  and  toughest-looking  honey  cans  and  pails  I 
ever  saw.  All  looked  as  if  they  had  been  used  before 
for  some  purpose,  either  for  canned  tomatoes  or 
corn !  In  one  instance  they  were  all  labeled  with  the 
pioducer's  honey-labels  ;  but  the  cans  had  become  so 
rusted  that  the  labels  were  loosening.  In  the  other 
lot,  while  the  cans  or  pails  had  not  been  labeled, 
they  were  rusted  in  spots,  and  were  a  "bum-looking" 
lot." 

Now,  no  retailer  of  honey,  nor  any  one  working 
up  a  family  trade  in  honey,  cares  to  deliver  it  in 
what  looks  like  second-hand  cans.  It  is  enough  to 
discourage  sales,  as  no  nice  clean  housekeeper  would 
want  to  buy  honey  the  second  time  (nor  the  first 
time,  for  that  matter)  if  it  is  put  up  in  rusty  con- 
tainers of  any  kind,  even  though  the  rust  is  only  on 
the  outside. 

If  honey-producers  are  going  to  make  a  ijractice 
of  putting  their  extracted  honey  in  small  tin  pack- 
ages at  the  time  of  extracting,  then  they  should  use 
only  new  bright  cans  or  pails,  and,  after  filling, 
store  them  in  a  practically  dust-proof  and  very  dry 
place,  so  that  they  will  be  kept  clean,  and  also  not 
rust.  This  is  a  very  important  matter  indeed;  for, 
some  of  these  days,  the  honey  sold  in  such  second- 
hand-looking cans  and  pails  is  going  to  be  refused 
— shipped  back  to  where  it  came  from,  or  held  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  shipper.  And  that  would  be 
simply  what  the  shipper  who  will  send  out  honey  in 
such  cans  or  pails  deserves.  No  person  who  is  en- 
deavoring to  work  up  a  family  trade  in  honey  wants 
to  deliver  it  in  any  thing  but  bright  new  tins,  if  he 
uses  tin  packages  at  all. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  producer  who  practices  putting  up  his  honey 
in  the  tin  retail  packages  at  extracting  time. 

Sandpoint,  Idaho.  George  W.  York. 

[  Some  of  our  old  readers  will  recognize  the  Avriter 
of  the  foregoing  as  the  former  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Am-erican  Bee  Journal  for  so  many  years. 
He  also  did  a  large  business  in  retailing  and  whole- 
saling honey  in  Chicago.  He  therefore  speaks  with 
a  knowledge  born  of  experience.  He  is  entirely  right 
in  what  he  savs. — Ed.  I 


European  Foul  Brood  and  the  Importance  of  Keep- 
ing a  Strain  of  Italians  that  are  Largely 
Immune  to  the  Disease 

You  are  lucky  to  have  kept  bees  so  long  without 
having  European  foul  brood.  My  experience  with 
the  disease  is  like  that  of  Morley  Pettit.  It  spreads 
to  every  hive  in  the  yard,  and  to  every  comb  that 
contains  brood.  Not  only  a  few  cells  are  affected, 
but  less  than  half  the  young  bees  in  a  comb  ever 
get  out  of  the  cells  alive. 

Dr.  Miller's  bees  must  have  had  the  disease  in  a 
mild  form,  and  then  he  had  a  hard  fight  and  a  long 
one;  and  he  will  be  fortunate  if  the  disease  does  not 
break  out  again  next  summer. 

What  I  am  most  interested  in  now  is  to  find  a  way 


to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  I  understand  that  when 
we  brush  the  bees  off  the  combs  and  put  them  in  a 
clean  empty  hive  and  give  them  a  new  start  they  will 
start  off  free  from  disease;  but  some  way  they  don't 
stay  free.  I  understand,  too,  that  when  I  take  the 
queen  away  and  keep  the  colony  queenless  till  the 
youiLg  bees  are  all  out  of  the  combs,  and  the  cells 
cleaned  and  polished  ready  for  the  queen,  then  put 
the  queen  hack  or  give  them  another  queen,  the 
combs  will  soon  begin  to  fill  up  with  nice  pearly- 
white  brood;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  dequeening 
method  is  not  as  good  as  putting  the  bees  into  an 
empty  hive ;  but  about  the  next  time  I  open  the  hive 
the  white  brood  has  turned  yellow,  and  the  disease 
is  there  again. 

We  are  told  to  treat  the  bees  when  there  is  a  good 
honey-flow  on.  White  clover  was  abundant  last  year, 
but  the  flow  did  not  come,  and  I  worked  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

Oakland.  111.  Wm.  Cox. 

[In  some  ways  European  foul  brood  is  easy  to 
cure  and  in  other  ways  it  is  not.  It  seems  to  spread 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  American  type  of  dis- 
ease, and,  what  is  somewhat  discouraging,  the  ordi- 
nary shaking  process  does  not  always  eliminate  the 
trouble.  We  have  had  a  very  large  number  of  re- 
ports of  how,  after  one  shaking,  the  disease  had  re- 
turned again.  We  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
have  faith  in  the  Alexander  treatment ;  and  that  is, 
removing  the  queen  and  keeping  the  colony  queen- 
less  and  putting  in  pure  Italian  blood.  There  are 
some  strains  of  Italians  that  aie  probably  more  im- 
mune to  the  disease  than  others.  Mr.  S.  D.  House,  of 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  has  repeatedly  told  us  that  he  has 
no  fears  of  European  foul  brood,  because  he  used  a 
strain  of  Italians  that  would  keep  the  disease  off, 
and  he  has  European  foul-  brood  among  the  black 
bees  all  around  him,  and  yet  his  apiaries  of  Italians 
seem  to  be  immune  to  any  trouble  of  that  sort. 

You  do  not  say  any  thing  about  using  Italian 
stock.  While  it  is  proper  enough  to  remove  the 
queen  we  think  it  is  better  to  go  even  further,  and 
put  in  good  vigorous  Italian  blood.  If  possible,  get 
a  strain  that  will  resist  European  foul  brood — a 
strain  that  has  been  tried  out  and  found  to  be  equal 
to  the  occasion.  We  try  to  keep  a  strain  of  Italians 
that  are  immune  to  European  foul  brood.  In  all  of 
our  years  of  experience  we  have  never  had  a  trace 
of  the  disease. — Ed.] 


Overcrowding  Bee-Ranges,  and  is  there  a  Remedy  ? 

I  wish  to  ask  about  the  law  in  regard  to  other 
apiarists  crowding  in  on  to  one's  bee-range.  My 
neighbors  and  I  started  in  this  locality  three  years 
ago  with  our  little  bunches  of  bees.  I  have  25  colo 
nies ;  the  other  neighbors  of  mine  would  bring  the 
number  up  to  about  75  stands — all  our  range  will 
accommodate.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  another  apiarist 
brought  in  50  colonies  of  bees,  and  located  them 
about  800  yards  from  my  apiary,  and  is  to  bring  in 
about  200  more  colonies  (so  I  am  informed).  What 
can  I   and  my  neighbor  do  about  it? 

Phoenix,   Ariz.,   Jan.   20.  L.  M.  Brown. 

[You  bring  up  the  question  that  has  often  been 
discussed  through  the  columns  of  our  various  bee 
journals,  namely,  the  one  of  overstocking.  There 
seems  to  be  almost  no  remedy  but  a  sort  of  unwritten 
law  that  prevails  in  some  localities,  not  to  put  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  bees  to  the  square  mile. 
Where  the  different  neighbors  and  different  beekeep- 
ers can  get  together  and  agree,  they  will  divide  up 
the  territory  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  result  in 
overstocking;  but  very  often  outsiders  come  in  and 
S(;vat  an  apiary  or  two  so  close  to  bees  already  in  the 
hKality  that  the  annual  yield  per  colony  is  cut  in 
two.     There  is   no  law   in   any   State,   with   which  we 
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are  familiar,  that  regulates  the  number  of  bees  that 
may  be  kept  within  a  certain  territory,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  law  would  Le  constitutional  if  it  were 
passed.  The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  for  you  to  do 
would  be  for  you  and  your  neighbors  to  go  and  visit 
these  parties  and  explain  to  them  that  the  locality 
is  already  overstocked ;  show  them  that,  when  so 
many  bees  are  put  in  a  place  like  this,  it  usually  cuts 
down  the  yield;  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  for 
them  as  well  as  for  you.  The  cost  of  moving  bees 
from  one  locality  to  another  is  so  great  that  the 
average  beeman,  if  he  looks  to  his  own  interests,  will 
fnd  some  place  where  it  is  not  already  overstocked. 
The  same  problem  that  confronts  the  beekeeper 
around  Phoenix  and  Tempo,  Arizona,  confronts  the 
leekeepers  in  various  parts  of  the  West  where  alfalfa 
is  grown  very  largely.  We  know  of  many  localities 
in  the  West  that  formerly  yielded  anywhere  from 
100  to  200  pounds  per  colony  ;  and  now  those  same 
localities  will  not  furnish  more  than  25  to  50  pounds 
per  colony,  simply  because  so  many  beekeepers  have 
located  in  the  territory  that  the  yield  is  cut  down. 
This  policy  results  in  a  freeze-out  game.  After  a  few 
years  the  less  successful  will  go  out  of  business,  or, 
rather,  they  will  quit  keeping  bees  or  sell  to  their 
neighbors  who  are  more  successful,  with  the  result 
that,  in  time,  there  will  not  be  many  more  bees  than 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  territory  propei-ly.  No, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  you  can  do  except  to  use 
diplomacy  of  the  finest  sort,    and  moral  suasion. 

There  is  one  thing  that  you  can  do :  If  these  peo- 
ple who  come  in  to  your  locality  are  bringing  in 
diseased  bees,  they  can  be  stopped.  Go  to  your  foul- 
Irood  inspector  and  have  the  bees  inspected.  If  they 
have  disease  they  will  have  to  be  removed  or  treated 
immediately.  Most  States  have  a  law  now  by  which 
it  is  unlawful  to  ship  diseased  bees  into  the  State. 
Where  you  can  learn  that  such  shipments  are  con- 
templated you  can  have  the  inspector  on  his  watch 
and  have  the  bees  stopped  and  examined  before  they 
come  inside.  Come  to  think,  however,  Arizona  has 
no  foul-brood  law,  so  that  you  really  have  no  re- 
course of  any  sort  except  moral  suasion. — Ed.] 


Requeening  to  Prevent  Swarming;  Does  a  Capping- 

melter  Make  a  Room  too  Warm 

to  Extract  in  ? 

Can  you  advise  me  of  any  beekeepers  who  dequeen 
their  colonies  to  control  swarming  ?  I  have  heard 
that  some  beekeepers  remove  all  queens  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  swarming  season,  holding  them  in  a 
■  nucleus  for  a  time,  and  returning  them  in  about  10 
days. 

I  have  seen  the  description  of  the  new  capping- 
melter.  Does  it  throw  very  much  heat  when  in  use  ? 
We  have  always  been  afraid  that  we  couldn't  stand 
the  heat  which  would  come  from  it.  Could  a  gaso- 
line stove  with  an  elevated  tank  be  used  instead  of 
the  coal-oil  stove?  Please  advise  as  to  how  much 
f.oor  space  the  capping-melter  occupies. 

Wooler,  Ont.,  Jan.  23.         Warrington  Scott. 

[The  practice  of  dequeening  a  colony  to  prevent  it 
swarming  is  not  so  common  a*?  it  was  a  few  years 
a^o.  It  works  in  a  few  cases  with  ordinary  Italians; 
but  in  a  yard  of  Carniolans  that  we  tried  out  last 
summer  it  absolutely  failed  to  do  the  work.  The 
Carniolans  swarmed  out  with  their  virgins,  and  made 
us  no  end  of  trouble;  and  if  they  had  no  virgins 
they  would  unite  with  some  swarm  in  the  air.  One 
objection  to  dequeening  to  prevent  swarming  is  that 
it  takes  the  life  and  energy  out  of  a  colony.  One 
with  a  queen  will  be  much  more  active  than  one 
without,  as  a  rule.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  now 
who  is  practicing  that  method  of  swarm  prevention. 

Regarding  the  capping-melter,  the  board  in  the 
table  is  4  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  stands  29  inches 
high;    and  the  pan   is   18   inches  wide  and   3    inches 


longer  than  the  table,  so  that  it  projects  at  one  end 
to  hold  the  knife,  so  that  the  uncapping-knife  can 
be    dipped   in   hot  water. 

You  ask  whether  this  machine  with  the  stove  will 
heat  up  the  extracting-room.  A  good  deal  will  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  room.  If  it  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  work  to  advantage,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
ventilation,  you  will  not  notice  this  extra  heat;  but 
if  the  room  is  small,  and  only  a  single-thickness  wall, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun's  direct  rays,  on  a  hot  day 
you  will  find  the  capping-melter  rather  warm  to 
work  over.  If  you  are  in  a  position  to  get  an  electric 
fan  it  will  cool  the  room  and  keep  it  very  comfort- 
able while  you  are  working.  If  there  is  no  electricity, 
it  is  very  easy  to  rig  up  a  little  fan  in  connection 
with  the  extractor.  A  gasoline-fetove  with  an  elevated 
tank  can  be  used,  provided  the  pipe  is  extended  a 
foot  or  so,  horizontally,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of   the   melter. — Ed.] 


Good  Bee  Locations  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 

If  you  were  to  choose  a  location  where  you  could 
branch  out  in  the  bee  business  and  make  the  pro- 
duction of  honey  your  only  business,  where  would 
that  location  be?  G.   M.  Whitford. 

Arlington,    Neb.,    Jan.    20. 

[The  question  propounded  above  is  a  rather  hard 
one  to  answer.  There  are  many  very  fine  locations 
in  the  United  States  that  are  not  already  occupied ; 
but  there  are  many  other  good  locations  that  are 
already  overstocked  with  bees  and  beekeepers.  Some 
splendid  locations  have  been  utterly  ruined  because 
with  too. many  beekeepers  in  the  locality  it  injures 
the  business  so  that  there  is  no  profit  in  it.  There 
are  many  good  locations  in  semi-arid  regions  of 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  In  these  States 
it  is  advisable  to  locate  in  a  valley  along  some  stream, 
and  we  would  not  go  into  the  bee  business  very 
heavily  anywhere  unless  the  alfalfa  or  some  one  of 
the  clovers  can  be  grown  quite  extensively  in  the  lo- 
cality. There  are  many  places  in  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas,  for  example,  that  have  almost  no  bees,  and 
yet  where  alfalfa  is  grown.  In  such  locations  there 
are  some  splendid  opportunities  for  the  keeping  of 
bees.  The  business  perhaps  is  more  profitable  in  the 
irrigated  regions  where  alfalfa  is  produced;  but  one 
difficulty  in  such  locations  is  that  the  field  in  most 
cases  is  already  overstocked  with  bees  and  beekeep- 
ers. We  find,  however,  that  there  are  many  locations 
in  semi-arid  i-egions  where  there  are  practically  no 
bees  kept.  W^hile  the  alfalfa  does  not  yield  as  well, 
perhaps,  in  what  is  called  the  dry-farming  districts, 
yet  it  yields  enough  to  make  the  business  very  prof- 
itable, providing  enough  colonies  are  kept.  We  do 
not  care  to  indicate  any  particular  locality,  but 
would  suggest  that  you  make  a  tour  through  north- 
ern Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  There  are  many 
splendid  locations  in  your  own  State;  but  be  careful 
to  find  some  place  along  the  rivers  and  creeks,  es- 
pecially in  the  valleys.  High  land  is  not  as  good  a 
place  to  grow  alfalfa  in  a  semi-arid  State  as  in  the 
valleys. — Ed.] 

Little  Mortality  Around  Cincinnati 

Bees  are  wintering  perfectly  here  on  their  sum- 
mer stands — very  light  mortality  ;  less  than  a  handful 
to  each  hive.  Bees  had  five  flights  during  December, 
and  nine  so"  far  in  January,  as  follows:  Jan.  1,  2, 
6,  18,  19,  20,  23,  25,  26.  Has  any  one  ever  seen 
similar  conditions  ?  Colonies  will  surely  come  through 
the  winter  exceptionally  strong,  and  they  were  pack- 
ed with  stores  late  in  the  fall,  so  there  is  hardly  any 
likelihood  of  starvation.  White  clover  is  very  abun- 
dant ;  and  unless  all  signs  fail,  we  will  have  a  fine 
honey  year  in  1913.  In  this  locality,  bees  will  start 
gathering  pollen  about  March  1.  I  have  11  colonies 
in    good  condition  in  my  back-yard  suburban  apiary. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  27.  Albin  Platz. 
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For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
God. — Matt.  5:8. 

God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall 
ye  to7ich  it,   lest  ye  die. — Gen.   3:3. 

For  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them  that  hate 
me. — E.x.    20:5. 

I  want  to  talk  this  morning  particularly 
to  the  young  men  and  young  women  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  these  Home 
talks.  My  talk  will  also  be  to  the  middle- 
aged  ;  and,  before  I  close,  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  to  the  elderly  ones,  the 
ones  whose  hairs  are  beginning  to  get  gray. 
I  suppose  most  boys  and  girls,  especially 
as  they  reach  maturity,  begin  to  think  of 
this  matter  of  getting  married.  It  is  some- 
times true  that  the  girls  especially  talk  so 
much  about  getting  married  that  they  don't 
have  room  or  time  for  any  thing  else.  This 
is  not  just  the  right  and  jDroper  thing  to 
do ;  but  it  is  true  that  both  boys  and  girls 
should  consider  that  God  gave  each  one  of 
us  a  human  life  to  live  with  tlie  thought  in 
view  that  we  should  be  "  fiiiitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth;"  and,  in 
fact,  I  have  touched  upon  this  matter  sev- 
eral times  in  these  Home  papers,  of  the 
damage  that  can  be  done  to  humanity  by 
the  offspring  that,  in  the  course  of  years, 
come  from  a  single  pair  of  men  and  women 
who  are  viciously  inclined.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  many  instances  of  how  the 
world  has  been  greatly  blessed  by  a  long 
line  of  people  who  feared  God  and  loved 
liumanity,  and  who  have  handed  down  their 
lifework  to  children  and  gTandchiklren  until 
the  world  will  scarcely  ever  know  how  much 
benetit  has  been  conferred  on  humanity  by 
the  fact  that  they  not  only  lived  a  good  life 
but  reared  up  boys  and  girls  to  follow  after 
them  along  in  the  same  line.  Now  let  us 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  boys  and 
gills  expect  to  get  married  some  time;  that 
they  expect,  God  permitting,  to  have  a  fam- 
ily of  children.  Now,  my  young  friends, 
what  sort  of  children  do  you  expect  to  rear 
up  and  bless  (or  curse)  humanity'?  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  much  time  is  being  de- 
vuted  now,  especially  in  our  agricultural 
papers,  to  this  matter  of  selecting  and 
rearing  improved  stock  and  planting  good 
seed,  Avhich  is  along  in  the  same  line.  Take 
the  poultry  industry,  for  example.  How 
much  time  and  money  are  being  expended 
in  getting  a  good  strain  of  fowls  whose 
eggs  can  be  sold  for  not  only  a  dollar 
apiece,  but  ten  dollars  apiece,  and  some- 
times even  more  than  that?  In  order  to  get 
a  good  parentage  to  start,  no  stone  is  left 


unturned.  On  page  605  of  Gleanings  for 
September  15  we  had  a  vivid  illustration  of 
how  mucli  pains  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  taking  to  stamp  out  in- 
jurious insects  and  things  of  that  sort;  and 
our  attention  is  now  called  to  the  fact  of 
how  little  is  being  done  to  improve  the  race 
of  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women. 

Sometimes  in  talking  with  hardened  crim- 
inals in  our  jails  I  have  asked  the  question, 
''  Would  you  want  to  see  a  boy  of  yours 
doing  exactly  as  you  have  done?"  The 
answer  invariably  comes,  "  God  forbid." 
Even  a  hardened  criminal  has  some  scruples 
about  seeing  a  child  of  his  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  crime.  Now,  my  young  friend, 
let  us  get  back  once  more  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  kind  of  boys  and  girls  do  you 
l^ropose  to  give  the  world?"  The  Bible 
says,  and  our  agricultural  and  poultry  pa- 
pers say,  that  like  produces  like.  If  you 
give  way  to  vicious  and  impure  thoughts, 
your  boys  and  girls  will  be  likely  to  do  the 
same.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  this  work 
must  go  on  until  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. By  the  way,  I  have  at  different 
times  heard  critics  find  fault  most  severely 
with  this  passage  in  the  Bible.  It  is  re- 
peated four  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  if 
not  more.  They  ask  what  justice  there  is 
in  punishing  innocent  children  for  what  the 
parents  did  before  they  were  born?  My 
good  friends,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  God  does  not  do  this  punish- 
ing. The  father  and  mother  do  it  them- 
selves, and  with  the  plain  statements  of  the 
Scriptures  before  them;  they  do  it  with 
their  eyes  open;  they  do  it  deliberately  and 
willingly.  I  once  knew  of  a  man  who  was 
an  illegitimate  child  and  part  negro.  He 
inlierited  his  father's  intellectual  abilities 
and  became  quite  a  scholar.  When  he  was 
grown  up  he  said  something  like  this :  "  My 
father  deliberately  cursed  every  single  day 
of  my  life  by  giving  way  to  a  low,  beastly 
imiDulse  and  passion.  He  did  that  almost 
in  a  single  moment  of  time  that  has  blasted 
every  hour  and  almost  every  minute  of  my 
whole  life." 

Listen  to  this:  A  good  mother,  a  good 
and  wise  mother,  whom  I  know  full  well, 
once  went  along  with  her  boy  while  a 
party  were  visiting  the  county  infirmary. 
After  they  got  home  this  bright  boy,  who 
had  already  begun  to  inquire  into  "  cause 
and  effect,"  asked  his  mother  the  question 
how  it  came  that  tliere  were  such  a  lot  of 
people  who  were  imbeciles  and  idiots.  How 
does  it   come  about   we   have   such   fearful 
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exhibitions  of  wrecked  humanity?  and  why 
are  there  so  many  of  them  in  almost  every 
county?  This  wise  mother  might  have 
told  him  just  what  was  one  of  the  gTeatest 
agencies  in  bringing  this  about.  But  I  do 
not  know  but  she  was  wiser  still  when  she 
pointed  him  to  one  of  the  texts  that  I  have 
chosen  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  I  do  not  know  after  all  that  she 
called  his  attention  to  the  text.  I  do  not 
know  what  words  she  used,  but  it  was  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  and  the  boy  has  never 
forgotten  it,  even  though  now  he  is  a  grown 
man.  The  mother  told  him  at  least  a  large 
l^art  of  the  idiocj'  and  imbecility  came  from 
breaking  a  holy  command  that  God  has  not 
only  written  in  his  word,  but  has  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  every  child  of  humanity, 
more  or  less.  Let  me  digress  a  little  right 
here. 

From  the  time  w'e  come  into  this  world 
until  we  step  out,  dangers  beset  us  on  every 
side.  The  babe  is  onlj'  a  few  months  old 
when  it  reaches  out  its  hands  to  the  hot 
stove  or  to  the  candle,  and  is  told,  "  Burny ! 
barn !  Mustn't  touch  it,"  and  so  on  through 
life  it  has  to  learn.  Sometimes  when  it  is 
all  by  itself  it  thinks  it  Avill  try  the  experi- 
n:ent  and  see  what  tlie  consecjuences  will 
I.e,  and,  sure  enough,  the  little  tender  finger 
is  burned,  and  it  gets  a  lesson  in  the  w-ay  of 
punishment.  Eve  told  the  tempter  that  God 
said  they  should  not  only  refrain  from 
eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but  that 
they  should  not  even  "  touch  it." 

My  dear  friends,  there  are  things  in  the 
make-up  of  all  of  us  where  danger  lurks 
near,  whenever  we  even  so  much  as  touch 
the  forbidden  thing.  Not  only  has  God's 
holy  word  forbidden  our  touching  it,  but 
our  consciences  that  he  has  implanted  with- 
in us  to  tell  us  when  we  are  getting  over 
on  to  the  danger  ground.  None  of  us  know 
exactly,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
quite  probable  that  God  projiosed,  in  his 
own  time — that  is,  when  Adam  and  Eve  ar- 
rived at  the  proper  stage  of  human  life — to 
make  known  to  them  all  about  the  fruit  of 
that  tree,  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil;  but,  as  I  have  said,  we  don't  know 
exactly  about  this.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  God  has  planned,  Avhen  we  are  fully 
matured,  to  give  us  knowledge  that  would 
be  hurtful  and  dangerous  to  childhood  and 
early  manhood  and  womanhood.  If  you 
want  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  if  you 
want  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  every 
year  of  your  life,  let  me  urge  of  you  to 
cultivate  not  only  pure  actions  and  words 
but  pure  thoughts.  "  Blessed  are  the  jDure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  This  one 
beautiful  text  covers  the  whole  of  it ;  and 


you  know  when  you  are  pure  in  heart 
(when  you  permit  other  than  pure  thoughts 
to  enter  your  mind)  better  than  anybody 
can  possiblj^  tell  you.  Sometimes  jDarents 
excuse  their  sons  by  saying  the  young  man 
is  sowing  his  wild  oats,  and  that  in  due 
time  he  wdll  get  over  it  and  come  down 
steadj'  and  honest.  Perhaps  the  \vov&  honest 
is  not  just  the  one  I  should  use  here;  but  1 
think,  after  all,  I  will  let  it  remain.  Sup- 
pose he  does  get  his  crop  of  wild  oats 
sow'u,  and  settles  downi  honest  and  steady, 
and  marries  a  good  girl.  Do  not  those  wild 
oats,  sown  long  ago,  bear  any  crop?  My 
dear  friend,  the  crop  is  the  one  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  infirmaries,  poorhouses,  and 
insane-asylums  in  this  land.  Do  you  w'ant 
to  contribute  to  such  a  crop?  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  i"eap. 

God  has  wisely  planned  to  arrange  so 
that  the  best  years  of  every  man  and  woman 
shall  be  used  for  the  production  of  off- 
spring. If  you  want  to  make  a  good  con- 
tribution to  humanity,  it  is  not  wise  or  well 
to  commence  too  early  in  life.  Wait  until 
you  are  fully  matured.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  not  wise  nor  good  sense,  in  ever  so 
many  ways,  to  delay  the  matter  too  long; 
in  fact,  God  has  placed  a  limit  to  mother- 
hood, and  I  have  sometimes  thought  he 
ought  also  to  have  placed  a  limit  on  all.  I 
do  know  that  old  men  frequently,  after 
having  given  up  the  cares  of  life,  perhaps 
moved  into  town  and  settled  down  to  take 
tilings  easy,  still  allow  thoughts  to  take 
place  in  their  minds  that  should  be  put 
away  and  forgotten  for  ever.  I  have  known 
friends  of  vay  acquaintance  who  have  gone 
to  the  insane-asylum,  I  think  just  because 
they  gave  up  work  and  persisted  in  indulg- 
ing in  things  that  ought  to  have  been  put 
awa}^  long  ago.  If  3'ou  want  to  live  to  be 
a  hundred  years  old,  if  you  want  to  have 
the  full  use  of  the  powers  of  both  mind 
and  body,  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  ruin  your- 
self, both  body  and  soul,  by  letting  selfisli 
and  ignoble  feeling-s  have  any  place  in  your 
thoughts  or  actions  or  life.  I  feel  quite 
confident  that  there  are  people  Avhose  ej-es 
rest  on  these  pages  who  have  had  glimpses 
of  the  insanity  and  imbecility  that  eom'^ 
right  along  the  very  line  on  which  I  am 
talking.  Perhaps  they  heeded  the  warning 
that  God  sent,  for  I  feel  sure  it  is  God 
himself  who  does  send  such  w^arnings  to 
turn  us  back  into  the  straight  and  narrow 
path.  The  very  first  pages  of  the  Bible  tell 
us  that  man  was  created  in  God's  own  im- 
age, and  we  are  told  in  the  back  part  of  that 
same  holy  book  that  we  are  designed  to  be 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  can  the 
Holy  Ghost  have  any  place  or  any  perma- 
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jient   abode  in   a  body  that   is   filled   with 
liing's  that  are  abhorrent  to  every  honest 
ind  enlightened  conscience?     I  am  afraid 
hat  manj^  physicians,  or  at  least  a  large 
lart  of  them,  are  not  plain-speaking  and 
lonest  enough  to  tell  people  who  come  to 
hem  just  where  the  trouble  is.     Sometimes 
am  sorry  to  say  that  these  same  physi- 
cians, especially  if  they  are  not  God-fear- 
ing men,   are  making  such  a  poor  record 
ihemselves  along  the  line  that  1  have  been 
speaking  of  that  thej^  have  not  honesty  and 
consistency  enough  to  tell  the  patient  who 
comes  to  them  where  the  real  trouble  lies. 
We  are  just  now  being  informed  through 
all  classes  of  periodicals  that  the  saloons  of 
our  land  are  the  hotbeds  of  every  sort  of 
iniquit,y  along  in  the  line  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing.    Their  business  extends  from  the 
"  white-slave  traffic  "  to  the  work  of  spread- 
ing indecent  pictures  and  literature  in  such 
a  way  that  they  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
our  children. 

In  closing  let  me  submit  a  letter  from  a 
good  brother  who  has  had  much  to  do  in 
inducing  me  to  take  up  this  line  of  talk  at 
this  present  time. 

Dear  Brother  Root: — In  the  first  place  I  wish  to 
give  you  (The  A.  I.  Root  Co.)  a  little  bit  of  en- 
couragement. I  never  knew  any  company  engaged 
in  a  secular  business  that  took  as  much  stock  in 
spiritual  things  as  your  company  does.  Sometimes 
I  have  wondered  if  the  different  members  of  the 
company  were  a  unit  in  the  good  work.  Again,  I 
have  caught  myself  asking  the  question,  "  How  long 
will  they  keep  it  up?"  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
hope  that  in  this  thing  you  may  "  abound  more  and 
more,"  for  indeed  it  is  a  praiseworthy  thing.  I  sim- 
ply can  not  find  words  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  spiritual  part  of  your  journal,  and  Our  Homes 
beats  any  thing  I  ever  saw  outside  of  a  religious 
paper,  and  if  any  one  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  religious  part  of  your  work  the  other  is  so  good 
that  he  will  take  your  publication  any  way- — or  at 
least  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  that  way  in  many 
cases.  I  think  from  one  end  to  the  other  Glp:an- 
INGS  has  the  cleanest  set  of  writers  I  ever  read.  T 
am  not  saying  this  to  puff  you  up,  for  indeed  once 
in  a  while  I  see  expressions  that  /  think  should  not 
be  there. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  where  you  have  not 
sounded  the  warning  as  much  as  its  importance 
demands.  When  I  think  of  my  boyhood  days  and 
remember  how^  many  of  my  playmates  and  others 
that  I  knew  are  in  their  graves,  and  still  others  who 
have  been  in  the  insane-hospital,  and  that  there  are 
but  few  strong  ones  among  all  the  living,  and  re- 
member, also,  their  vices,  my  heart  is  nlled  with  an 
inexpressible  something.  I  well  remember  young 
men  that  were  so  weakened  by  the  solitary  vice  (or 
by  visiting  places  of  ill  fame)  that  they  had  no  re- 
serve vitality.  I  remember  that  when  some  of  these 
would  occasionally  get  drunk,  good  people  would 
point  to  them  and  say,  "  See  what  drink  will  do." 
But  the  real  cause  was  never,  or  at  most  very  rarely, 
spoken   of. 

As  I  have  followed  some  of  my  playmates  to  the 
grave,  and  have  listened  to  the  insane  chattering  of 
others,  and  knew  the  real  cause,  my  innermost 
soul  has  cried  out  for  some  one  to  warn  the  coming 
generations.     This    is    all    true,    notwithstanding    the 


neighborhood  in  which  I  was  brought  up  was  e.\- 
ceptionally  moral.  I  can  not  tell  all  the  particulars 
of  how  it  came  about,  but  let  me  say  this :  A  bad 
boy  visiting  or  sojourning  in  a  neighborhood  can 
and  will  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  damage;  and 
one  family  of  youngsters  spending  the  night  with  the 
young  people  of  another  home  while  the  parents 
are  away  (or  without  the  proper  oversight  if  they 
are  at  home)  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  the  de 
stroyer  to  get  in  his  work. 

And  now,  Bro.  Root,  if  the  enemy  got  in  such 
deadly  work  in  this  way,  in  that  day,  in  a  com- 
munity above  par  in  morals,  restraint,  and  careful- 
ness, what  must  be  the  awful  harvest  in  the  near 
future  where  the  young  "  just  grow  up  "  as  they 
do  in  so  many  places  to-day  ? 

I  often  shake  hands  with  some  mere  boy  with 
signs  of  debauchery  plainly  written  on  his  face;  and 
how  my  soul  longs  to  pour  out  itself  in  a  helpful 
way  to  him!  But  if  you  have  ever  tried  it  you  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
\^'ay. 

I  am  writing  these  things  hurriedly,  and  you  may 
have  to  read  between  the  lines  to  get  all  I  should 
like  to  have  you  get,  aud,  again,  you  may  not  have 
seen  the  dreadful  realities  of  these  things  as  I  have, 
and  think  I  am  overdrawing  them;  but  "I  know 
whereof  I  speak."  I  have  been  in  a  position  where 
I  saw  cause  and  effect — saw  the  cause  30  years  ago 
— some  more,  some  less,  and  have  watched  the  effect 
as  some  went  to  the  grave,  some  to  insane-hospitals, 
and  some  to  a  more  or  less  wrecked  manhood.  I 
have  observed,  too,  that  so  many  children  start  in 
life  handicapped,  suffering  for  the  sins  of  their  par- 
ents, without  vitality  enough  to  carry  them  very  far 
out  into  the  sea  of  life. 

But  may  be  I  had  better  change  the  subject;  for 
if  I  get  started  I  may  not  stop  soon.  But  just  one 
word  more:  A  little  over  a  year  ago  while  talking 
to  a  mother  in  the  south  part  of  the  State  in  regard 
to  the  "white-slave  trade"  and  kindred  things,  she 
said,  "  I  aim  to  raise  my  girls  right,"  and  she  meant 
It  too ;  but  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Whom  will  they 
mate  with?  "  Isn't  it  awful  to  raise  girls  up  right 
and  then  have  them  mate  with  some  depraved  or 
"disease-ridden"  man?  It  seems  to  me  just  now 
as  if  you  may  have  something  to  say  on  these  things 
in  your  Home  talks. 


A    COTMPASS    WITHOUT    MAGlsrETISM. 

The  following,  from  a  nephew  of  A.  I. 
Root,  explains  itself: 

Dear  Uncle : — As  I  am  rather  near  you  at  present 
I  will  drop  you  a  line.  I  am  in  good  health,  and 
also  very  busy,  as  this  is  a  brand-new  ship  and  needs 
lots  of  work.  I  am  a  gyro-compass  man  now,  on 
board  this  ship.  It  is  a  very  interesting  Instrument. 
I  wish  you  could  see  it.  It  is  a  compass  which  has 
no  magnetic  effect  at  all.  It  is  run  by  electricity — 
a  motor  which  runs  8600  revolutions  a  minute,  and 
runs  in  a  vacuum.  If  I  can  get  a  folder  on  it  I  will 
send  it  to  you.  It  was  invented  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Sperry,   216  William   St.,   New  York. 

Homer  H.  Root. 

U.  S.  S.  Arkansas,  Key  West,  Fla.,  Dec.  21. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer: 

APPROVES    QVEO    COMPA.SS;    NAVAL    EXPERTS    CALL    IT 
BETTER  THAN   MAGNETIC. 

Washington,  Jan.  24. — Battleship  tests  with  the 
new  gyroscopic,  or  "  battle,"  compass,  reports  to  the 
navy  department  to-day  announced,  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  it  not  only  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
magnetic  compass  but  that  it  will  pay  for  its  cost 
and  installation  within  two  years  in  the  amount  of 
coal   saved.     This   saving   would  be   accomplished   be-. 
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cause  a  steadier  course  can  be  maintained  by  the 
use  of  the  new  compass,  and  therefore  changes  in 
speed  to  regain  headway  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

"  The  gyro  compass  is  not  yet  wholly  satisfactory, 
mechanicallj',"  the  report  confesses;  "but  when  the 
remaining  defects  have  been  corrected,  and  it  is 
capable  of  standing  up  to  its  work  for  long  periods, 


its  installation  on  all  capital  ships  will  result  in  great- 
er coal  economy  and  in  more  satisfactory  handling 
of  ships." 

"This  last-named  advantage,"  the  report  concludes, 
"  would  be  especially  gained  when  warships  are 
steaming  in  squadron  or  were  engaged  in  formations 
or  evolutions." 


Poultry    Department 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS;  WHY  THEY  DON'T 
LAY^  AND  WHY  THE  DUCKLINGS  DIE. 

Mr.  Root : — Will  you  please  tell  me  why  my  In- 
dian Runner  ducks  are  not  laying?  They  have  not 
laid  in  almost  three  months.  Can  they  be  picked! 
My  little  ducks  all  die.    What  do  you  feed  themt 

Parish,  Fla.,  Dec.  26.  Mrs.  H.    L.  Gillett. 

My  good  friend,  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
exactly  comiDetent  to  answer  your  inquiry. 
All  the  Indian  Runner  ducks  I  have  ever 
kept  have  always  laid  more  or  less.  I 
have  had  no  experience  in  picking  ducks; 
but  I  understand  through  the  poultry  jour- 
nals that  where  you  want  to  get  eggs  you 
must  not  take  off  the  feathers.  The  ducks 
can  not  very  well  furnish  a  crop  of  feathers 
and  a  crop  of  eggs  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  I  feel  sure  your  trouble  about  the 
ducks  not  laying  is  in  the  feed.  Ducks 
must  have  either  soft  food  or  else  grain 
soaked  in  water.  I  have  explained  several 
times  that  I  feed  all  my  corn  and  other 
grain  in  a  tub  half  filled  with  water.  This 
accomplishes  two  things.  It  gives  the  ducks 
the  moistened  food  as  they  need  it,  and  wa- 
ter with  their  food,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
prevents  rats  or  other  vermin  from  helping 
themselves  to  the  gxain.  Our  laying  ducks 
are  fed  mostly  on  corn  and  a  little  wheat 
with  the  corn;  but  as  they  seem  to  prefer 
the  corn,  that  is  the  principal  part  of  their 
diet.  Now,  I  would  vaiy  this  diet  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  go  out  in  the 
canal  every  day  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  about  four  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  in  the  canal  they  get  a  great  variety  of 
animal  food  and  vegetable  food  along  the 
banks.  We  have  always  fed  our  ducklings 
and  little  chickens  bread  and  milk  for  the 
first  tlu-ee  or  four  days,  or  say  a  week,  and 
this  milk  has  furnished  the  needed  animal 
food.  A  very  important  thing  for  little 
ducks,  and  I  think  little  chickens  also,  is  to 
give  them  green  vegetable  food;  and  as 
they  seem  to  prefer  lettuce  to  any  thing 
else,  I  would  try  to  have  some  lettuce  leaves 
ready  for  them  when  they  are  two  or  three 
days  old.  The  bread  and  milk,  of  course, 
gives  them  a  certain  amount  of  animal 
food;  but  when  we  take  a  hatch  off  the  in- 
cubator there  are  more  or  less  infertile 
eggs,  and  eggs  at  the  close  of  the  hatch  that 
are  only  partly  developed.  These  are  all 
boiled,  and  I  give  the  little  brood  say  an 


egg  a  day,  cutting  it  up  fine  at  first  to  teach 
them  to  eat  it.  I  should  have  said  that  the 
lettuce  is  also  cut  up  in  little  bits  until  they 
get  an  appetite  for  it.  After  both  ducks 
and  cliickens  have  learned  to  eat  lettuce  you 
will  find  that  they  will  leave  any  other  food 
when  the  lettuce  is  offered  them.  Some  have 
objected  that  bread  and  milk  is  a  rather 
expensive  diet,  especially  where  there  are 
very  many  chickens. 

Now,  here  is  something  I  want  to  tell  you 
all.  I  have  had  it  in  mind  for  some  time. 
One  of  our  bakers  here  in  Bradentown  has 
considerable  stale  bread;  and  especially  is 
this  true  Monday  morning.  With  the  agree- 
ment that  I  take  it  off  his  hands,  he  lets  me 
have  it  at  the  very  low  price  of  a  cent  a 
loaf.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  had 
bad  luck  with  his  yeast  or  his  "  rising," 
there  were  over  a  hundred  loaves  that  I  got 
for  a  cent  apiece.  Now,  the  poultry  jour- 
nals advise  that  the  bread  and  milk  be  made 
by  first  toasting  the  bread  or  dicing  it  in  an 
oven  until  it  is  hard  and  brittle.  When 
you  are  ready  to  feed  them,  pour  a  little 
boiling  water  on  it,  which  quickly  softens 
up  the  bread.  Then  mix  it  up  with  milk. 
This  baking  is  especially  important  when 
the  bread  is  veiy  old,  because  the  strong 
heat  kills  all  sorts  of  germs  that  might  have 
been  deleterious  to  the  chicks.  After  the 
chicks  or  ducklings  are  a  week  or  ten  days 
old  we  mix  in  gradually  a  little  bran  and 
middlings,  and  finally  their  mash  is  bran  and 
middlings  alone,  perhaps  adding  some  In- 
dian meal.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  was 
obliged  to  be  absent,  I  left  some  little  ducks 
in  Mrs.  Root's  care;  and  as  she  had  not 
paid  very  much  attention  to  my  duck  ex- 
periments she  gave  them  chick  food  as  you 
do  chicks;  and  before  I  got  around  home 
several  of  them  had  died.  Now,  this  fact 
should  be  kept  in  mind — that  ducks  can 
not  digest  their  food  unless  they  have  water 
with  it.  You  will  notice  they  first  take  a 
bite  of  food  and  then  a  drink  of  water,  and 
so  on  alternately.  When  they  are  given  dry 
grain  some  distance  away,  I  have  seen  them 
run  hurriedly  a  good  many  rods  to  get  a 
drink  of  water,  and  then  come  back  again 
after  their  grain.  Running  water,  if  pos- 
sible, should  be  provided  close  by  where 
they  get  their  food.     They  can  then  help 
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themselves  to  their  oft-needed  drink.  The 
duckling-s  can  be  fed  wheat,  provided  it  is 
soaked  so  as  to  be  soft,  after  they  are  two 
weeks  old.  You  have  probablj^  noticed  that 
both  ducklings  and  chickens  when  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  one  kind  of  food  get  it 
into  their  heads  that  they  can't  get  along 
with  any  thing  else,  and  there  will  be  quite 
a  little  teasing  if  they  don't  have  their  ac- 
customed diet. 

In  regard  to  animal  food  for  ducks,  in 
one  of  Cyi^her's  catalogs  he  gives  illustra- 
tions of  two  flocks  of  ducks.  One  had  plen- 
ty of  animal  food  from  the  start,  and  the 
other  had  nothing  but  vegetable  food.  Both 
flocks  of  ducks  were  hatched  from  the  same 
eggs,  the  same  in  number;  but  at  the  end 
of  several  months  the  number  of  vegeta- 
rians had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  they 
did  not  compare  at  all  favorably  with  those 
that  had  the  meat  diet.  From  this  it  seems 
evident  that  ducks  especially  must  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  animal  food  in  their 
ration.  If  they  do  not  they  will  suffer. 
Another  thing,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  they 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  think  many 
chickens  and  ducks  are  killed  by  artificial 
heat  when  such  heat  is  not  needed.  With 
what  experience  I  have  had  with  ducks  I 
should  saj'  that  they  are  the  easiest  fowls 
in  the  world  to  raise.  From  all  the  duck- 
lings I  have  brought  to  successful  maturity 
down  here  in  Florida,  I  can  remember  only 
one  that  died  unless  it  was  by  accident. 
Give  them  an  enclosure  when  they  ai'e  little, 
where  no  rat  or  wild  animal  of  any  sort 
can  possibly  get  to  them,  then  let  them  have 
their  liberty,  and  run  and  enjoy  life  and 
be  happy. 

Just  before  dictating  this  I  went  out  and 
had  a  look  at  my  twelve  ducklings  hatched 
out  by  an  Indian  Runner  mother,  and  it  is 
wonderfully  interesting  to  me  to  study  a 
sitting  duck  and  her  habits  and  ways  of 
managing,  as  well  as  studying  a  sitting  hen. 


POULTRY-NETTING   BASKETS    FOR   FEEDING 
CHICKENS  GREEN  STUFF,  ETC. 

Since  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  this 
I  have  made  another  big  discovery.  Listen 
and  see  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me.  After 
what  I  said  about  rolling  up  a  piece  of 
poultry-netting,  something  seemed  to  keep 
sajdng  to  me  that  I  had  seen  a  basket  some- 
where that  was  just  the  thing,  that  we  had 
already  in  use.  Finally,  one  day  in  going 
through  one  of  our  store  rooms  I  saw  some 
poultry-netting  hens'  nests  hanging  up  on  a 
nail.  These  were  bought  from  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  only  4  cents  each, 
and  they  had  never  been  used  because  they 
are  almost  too   conspicuous  to   please  the 


"  biddies "  unless  they  are  screened  by  a 
box  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  make  them 
more  retiring.  As  I  never  got  around  to  do 
this  they  remained  there  unused.  In  a 
tmnkling  I  had  twisted  some  wires  around 
the  upper  edge  to  hang  them  on  the  poul- 
try-netting fence,  and  they  made  just  the 
prettiest  baskets  for  holding  lettuce  and 
green  stuff  that  can  be  imagined.  In  your 
garden  you  frequently  have  lettuce,  I'ad- 
ishes,  turnips,  and  mustard  sown  too  thick- 
ly. Well,  when  you  pull  out  the  surplus 
plants  and  thi-ow  them  on  the  ground  the 
chickens  will  just  drag  them  around  without 
being  able  to  pull  off  the  leaves  so  they  can 
eat  them.  With  tliis  wire-cloth  basket  the 
tiling  worked  to  perfection.  Put  any  old 
outside  leaves  from  cabbage,  lettuce,  tur- 
nip tops,  etc.,  from  the  kitchen,  and  all  such 
stuff,  into  these  baskets,  and  it  will  be  eaten 
up  perfectly  with  scarcely  a  remnant.  With 
oiir  convergent  iDOultry-yards  we  simply 
hang  the  baskets  on  the  outside  of  the  fence 
clear  around  the  circle;  then,  in  order  to 
feed  the  cliickens  green  stuff',  we  do  not 
have  to  open  the  gates  at  all.  Just  go  around 
with  3^our  basket  of  lettuce,  or  other  gTeen 
stuff,  and  drop  a  handful  over  into  the 
hens'-nest  basket,  and  it  is  done  in  a  twin- 
kling. For  little  chicks,  of  course,  you  have 
to  hang  them  lower;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  sights  I  ever  saw  in  the  poultiy- 
yard  to  see  an  incubator  flock  of  chickens 
busy  at  work  at  a  great  head  of  lettuce  sus- 
pended just  over  their  heads  in  one  of  these 
baskets. 

Wliile  on  the  subject  of  these  wire-cloth 
baskets  I  want  to  say  that  a  poultry-netting 
bottom  for  any  hens'  nest  is  certainly  a  very 
fine  thing.  While  visiting  our  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  I  noted  that  their  trajD  nests 
were  all  made  with  poultry-netting  bottoms. 
This  let  all  accumulation  of  broken  sti'aw, 
cliaff,  etc.,  drop  down  through  out  of  the 
way.  And,  by  the  way,  about  the  best  ma- 
terial for  hens'  nests  that  I  know  of  is  soft 
hay.  Our  Bermuda-grass  hay  that  grows 
down  here  in  such  profusion  is  just  the 
thing.  As  often  as  the  hens  break  it  up  and 
let  the  fine  part  drop  through,  some  more 
fresh  \\s.y  can  be  supplied.  In  this  way  the 
nests  are  always  nice  and  clean  and  sani- 
tary. 

I  want  to  say  something  more  about  let- 
tuce. About  three  miles  south  of  us  is  a 
young  market-gardener  who  has  several 
acres  of  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  lettuce 
that  I  ever  saw.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  he 
told  me  that  if  I  would  come  down  with  my 
auto  and  get  it  I  might  have  all  the  lettuce 
I  wanted.  That  is,  by  selecting  heads  that 
were  not  fit  for  shipment  I  could  probably 
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get  all  my  fowls  could  consume.  Accord- 
ingly I  went  down,  and  almost  immediately 
after  feeding  plenty  of  lettuce  in  these  wire- 
cloth  baskets  we  had  a  great  increase  in 
eggs.  One  reason  for  this  is,  perhaps,  that 
my  chickens  hadn't  been  getting  enough 
green  stuff,  or  such  gTeen  stuff  as  they  par- 
ticularly preferred;  and  I  find,  by  experi- 
ment, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
round  of  vegetation  that  pleases  chickens 
like  the  nice  head  lettuce  grown  here  in 
Floi-ida.  They  will  not  only  leave  the  gi-ain 
but  they  will  leave  the  meat  scraps  from  the 
butcher's  in  order  to  get  this  lettuce,  and 
just  the  sight  of  the  great  nice  heads  of 
lettuce  seems  to  set  them  to  singing.  In 
fact,  as  soon  as  they  see  me  approach  with 
a  big  bundle  of  lettuce  they  all  run  for  me 
as  they  do  for  nothing  else.  I  believe  it 
would  abundantly  pay  every  poultry-keep- 
er (at  least  on  any  considerable  scale)  to 
grow  lettuce  especially  for  his  fowls.  Mus- 
tard may  answer  just  as  well,  or  better, 
on  account  of  its  pungency;  but  I  haven't 
been  able  as  yet  to  ascertain  this  fully.  But 
the  wire-netting  baskets  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  are  certainly  the  finest  things  in  the 
world  to  feed  mustard  leaves,  or  leaves  of 
any  thing  else,  for  that  matter.  The  lettuce 
mostly  grown  here  for  sliipping  to  the 
northern  market  is  what  is  called  the  "  Big 
Boston."  This  makes  heads  like  heads  of 
cabbage;  and  even  the  smallest  chickens, 
when  only  a  few  days  old,  will  learn  the 
trick  of  eating  out  every  particle  of  these 
large  heads,  especially  if  they  are  placed 
for  them  so  they  can  get  at  them  like  the 
poultry-netting  hens'  nest  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. I  presume  you  can  buy  these 
hens'  nests  at  almost  any  hardware  store, 
but  perhaps  not  quite  as  cheaply  as  the 
]3rice  I  have  mentioned.  The  little  Indian 
Runner  ducks  seem  just  as  greedy  (if  not  a 
little  more  so)  for  the  lettuce  as  do  the 
chickens ;  and  I  am  sure  it  conduces  very 
largely  to  their  health  and  growth.  Aside 
from  the  egg-laying  and  the  increased  health 
by  the  use  of  plenty  of  lettuce,  it  is  worth 
a  good  deal  to  have  something  that  will 
make  your  wild  untamed  fowls  tame  and 
good-natured — even  the  crazy  Leghorns  that 
attempted  to  run  clear  off  the  premises 
without  any  adequate  provocation.  When 
they  come  to  learn  to  eat  lettuce  they  will 
get  around  you  and  become  tame  in  short 
order — that  is,  after  they  once  get  a  taste 
of  the  lettuce  they  seem  to  value  so  much. 
hens'  nests;  importance  of  shade. 
By  the  way,  there  is  one  serious  objection 
to  the  hens'  nest  that  I  pictured  last  sum- 
mer when  I  was  describing  and  planning 
the  convergent  poultry-yard.     The  nest,  as 


I  have  it,  is  all  right  during  cloudy  days; 
but  when  the  Florida  sun  comes  down  very 
hot  on  those  sloping  roofs  it  gets  so  warm 
inside  that  the  hens  go  somewhere  else  to 
lay  their  eggs :  and  their  old  nests  that  were 
previously  jjrovided  for  them  under  the 
roofs  where  they  roost  at  night  seem  to  be 
much  preferred  during  the  hot  days,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons why  I  don't  like  a  hen's  nest  on  the 
ground.  First,  the  hens  seem  to  like  to 
climb  up  to  some  place  to  lay  their  eggs, 
perhaps  to  get  away  from  "  varmints,"  and 
also  have  some  privacy;  and,  secondly,  it 
is  hard  work  for  an  old  man  to  go  around 
to  very  many  nests  and  stoop  over  every 
time.  When  the  nest  is  raised  up  a  conven- 
ient distance  from  the  floor  this  is  done 
away  with.  The  nests  should  be  of  easy 
access  to  both  the  hens  and  the  owner.  The 
nests  should  also  be  dark ;  for  I  am  satisfied 
a  dark  nest  is  a  gi'eat  preventive  of  the 
habit  of  eating  eggs.  Besides,  a  hen  on  the 
nests  greatly  prefers  to  be  where  she  is  not 
easily  seen  by  any  one  who  happens  to  pass 
by.  I  would  have  the  opening  whereby  she 
gains  access  turned  back  the  other  way  from 
where  the  attendant  is  likely  to  pass. 


some    more    "  straws  "    that    "  SHOW    THE 
WAY   THE    WIND    IS    BLOWING." 

The  following  clippings  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun  show  progress  surely.  Behind 
the  bars  is  the  proper  place  for  a  drunken 
chauffer.     Long  live  Gov.  Sulzer. 

BAN    ON    DRUNKEN    CHAUFFEURS;    (JOVERNOE    SULZER 
SIGNS  BILL  PROVIDING  FOR  THEIR  PUNISHMENT. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16. — "  I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  countenance  drunken  chauffeurs.  Sober  ones 
have  hard  work  in  dodging  pedestrians." 

Thus  spoke  Governor  Sulzer  to-night  as  he  signed 
his  iirst  law  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  State.  The 
new  law  provides  one  year's  imprisonment  or  a  fine 
of  $500,  or  both,  as  punishment  for  an  intoxicated 
chauffeur  operating  a  car.  ^ 


A    FREIGHT-CAR   CONDUCTOR   QUOTED   AS   SAYING   THAT 

TWO-THIRDS    OF    ALL    RAILROAD    M'RECKS    DUE    TO 

NEGLIGENCE     ARE     CAUSED     BV     DRINK. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SuN — Sit:  In  his  admir- 
able letter  on  railroad  accidents  published  in  to-day's 
Sun,  Mr.  Torsch  fails  to  mention  the  most  frequent 
cause,  to  wit,  drinkr  A  freight-car  conductor  said  to 
me  yesterday  that  two-thirds  of  all  wrecks  resulting 
from  mistakes  or  negligence  were  really  caused  by 
drink.  He  said  he  had  seen  many  wrecks;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  caused  by  broken  rails  and 
wheels,  they  were  nearly  all  caused  by  drink. 

By  drink  he  did  not  mean  drunkenness,  which  is 
a  rare  vice  nowadays  among  railroad  men,  but  that 
lethargic  state  of  mind  which  results  from  so-called 
moderate  drinking,  and  which  is  produced  in  some 
men  by  one  di'ink  of  liquor.  He  said  there  is  little 
drinking  among  railroad  men  while  on  duty,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to 
their  work  after  taking  one  or  more  drinks. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  18.  One  Who  Knows. 
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Editorial 


At  the  Cincinnati  National  convention, 
Secretary  Tyrrell  either  mislaid  or  lost  his 
memorandum-book  in  which  he  had  taken 
a  number  of  subscriptions  to  the  Beekeep- 
ers' Review.  He  desires  that  all  who  gave 
him  such  subscription  write  to  him,  giving 
their  names  and  addresses.  Address  E.  B. 
Tyrrell,  214  Hammond  Building.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  

Sometimes  beekeepers  in  California  and 
other  western  States  are  inclined  to  poke 
fun  at  the  "  one-horse  "  beekeepers  of  the 
East.  A  great  many  of  these  Westerners 
will  have  to  take  off  their  hats  to  one  bee- 
keeper of  the  East,  or  more  correctly  of  the 
Southeast,  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder,  of  Cordele,  Ga. 
He  has  over  two  thousand  colonies  in  thir- 
ty-nine different  apiaries,  and  in  1912  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
13ounds  of  honey. 


WASHING   CLOTHES    IN   HONEY. 

While  visiting  in  Oklahoma  we  learned 
how  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  that  State 
was  in  the  habit  of  washing  her  clothes  in 
honey.  We  suppose  the  honey  was  of  in- 
ferior quality;  but  the  washwoman  explain- 
ed that  the  honey  would  remove  soiled 
parts  and  dirt  equal  to  or  better  than  soap. 
We  presume,  of  course,  that  after  the 
clothes  have  been  soaked  and  washed  in 
honey  they  were  then  rinsed  in  water. 


death  of  OLIVER  POSTER. 

This  occurred  March  12,  as  the  result  of 
a  complication  of  stomach  troubles  and 
pneumonia,  at  his  late  home  in  Boulder,  Col. 
Mr.  Foster  was  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Wesley 
Fostei",  our  Colorado  correspondent.  Years 
ago  he  was  more  of  a  contributor  to  this 
journal  than  he  has  been  of  late  years;  but 
he  had  a  genius  for  inventing  things;  and 
the  old  volumes  of  Gleanings  as  well  as 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  will  show  that 
he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  some  ideas 
that  are  now  common.  We  hope  to  have  a 
fuller  sketch  of  him  later,  written  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Wesley  Foster. 


A   FOUL-BROOD   BILL  PENDING   IN   MINNESOTA. 

A  BILL  creating  the  office  of  State  Api- 
culturist,  providing  for  instruction  in  bee- 
keeping, and  for  the  suppression  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  bees,  and  appropri- 
ating money  therefor  to  the  amount  of 
$8000,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  as  House  file  No.  882,  by 
Representative  Frank  Hopkins,  of  Renville 
Co.,  and  Senate  file  No.  701  by  Senator 
Murray,  of  Renville  Co.  Eveiy  beekeeper 
should  wi'ite  to  his  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative at  once,  urging  them  to  give  the  bill 
their  support. 


OUR   COVER  PICTURE. 

Our  cover  picture  for  this  issue  is  appro- 
priate in  that  it  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  out- 
fit used  by  one  of  our  California  correspon- 
dents, Mr.  M.  H.  Mendleson,  for  taking 
care  of  extracted  honey.  Notice  that  the 
honey  runs  by  gravity  from  the  extracting- 
house  into  the  large  tank,  from  wliich  it  is 
^  drawn  later  into  the  60-pound  square  cans 
regiilarly  used.  A  supply  of  these  is  shown 
stacked  up  in  the  foreground.  Wherever 
the  extracting-house  may  be  located  on  a 
hill-side,  so  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  natural  fall  for  the  gravity  system,  the 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it,  for  it  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  The  roadway  should  lead  to 
the  lowest  point  for  convenience  in  hauling 
away  the  hone3^ 


A    NEW    BEE    PAPER    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

The  Western  Honeybee  is  to  be  the  name 
of  a  new  bee  journal  published  in  Califor- 
nia by  the  California  State  Beekeepers' 
Association.  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Emerson,  of  3497 
Eagle  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  be  mana- 
ger and  probably  editor.  The  California 
Beekeepers'  Association  was  never  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  it  is  now. 
There  are  six  hundred  members,  and  the 
membership  continues  to  grow.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  felt  a  need  for  a  special 
bee  paper  to  present  the  interests  of  the 
California  beekeepers,  and  the  time  now 
seems  ripe  for  launching  the  new  paper.    It 
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will  appear  about  April  1.  Gleanings 
welcomes  it  into  the  field,  and  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  it  will  do  a  large  amount  of  good 
on  the  western  coast. 


HELEN    KELLER,   THE   BLIND   DEAF-MUTE. 

This  wonderful  girl  recently  delivered 
an  address  before  a  thousand  people.  The 
wonder  of  wonders  is  that,  with  apparently 
no  means  of  communicating  with  the  outer 
world,  she  is  now  able  to  talk,  write,  sing, 
play  the  piano — in  fact,  do  every  thing  that 
we  all  do  except  see  and  hear.  Play  the 
piano !  how  is  it  possible  that  one  can  pro- 
duce strains  on  an  instrument  that  she  can 
not  hear?  But  Gleanings  has  more  than 
a  common  interest  in  Helen  Keller.  She 
wrote  a  short  article  for  it  (p.  844,  1891), 
when  she  was  about  eleven  years  old.  If 
we  are  right.  Gleanings  was  one  of  the 
first  to  publish  her  letters,  and  since  that 
time  her  fame  has  gone  around  the  world. 
Her  picture  appears  on  page  463,  1891, 
with  much  information  concerning  her. 


LOWER    freight   RATES    FOR    HONEY    IN    NEW 
SOUTH    WALES. 

Freight  rates  on  honey  in  New  South 
Wales  have  been  lowered,  as  the  honey  now 
goes  as  Class  A,  the  rate  of  which  is  lower 
than  Class  B.  There  is  no  distinction  made 
between  honey  in  comb,  in  glass,  or  in  tin, 
as  shown  by  the  following  clipping  from 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  for  September  2 : 

The  Chief  Commissioner  for  Railways  has  ap- 
proved of  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  honey 
by  rail  being  reduced  from  "  B  "  to  "  A  "  class  rate 
and  conditions,  and  the  necessary  by-law  has  been 
forwarded  for  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. This  means  that  for  the  future  the  rates  per 
ton  will  be  as  follows,  two  tons  being  the  minimum : 

Miles 50.  .  Rate  per  ton ....  $1 .  60 

Miles    100  .  .  Rate  per  ton ...  .    2.88 

Miles    150  .  .  Rate  per  ton  ...  .    3.90 

Miles   200  .  .  Rate  per  ton ...  .    4.84 

Miles    300 .  .  Rate  per  ton  ...  .    6.34 

Miles   400  .  .  Rate  per  ton ...  .    7.34 

Miles    500 .  .  Rate  per  ton ...  .    8  .  34 

Miles   600 .  .  Rate  per  ton ...  .    9 .  34 

it  would  seem  as  though  there  would  be 
a  difference  between  the  rate  on  comb  hon- 
ey and  on  extracted,  though  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  above.  Will  some  one 
from  Australia  please  explain  ? 


solid  vs.  screen  doors  for  honey  and 
extracting-houses. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  this  issue  recom- 
mends the  use  of  a  solid  door  in  place  of 
a  screen  door  to  the  extracting-house.  He 
is  entirely  correct.  Others  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  the  same  thing. 
A  solid  door  that  is  used  for  constant  in- 
gress and  egress  should,  of  course,  be  kept 


closed.  Ventilation  should  be  secured  by 
screens  at  the  windows.  The  robbers  that 
will  cluster  on  the  window  screens  will  have 
no  way  of  getting  in;  but  robbers  on  the 
screen  door,  every  time  it  is  opened,  will 
pounce  into  the  building.  There  are  some 
extracted-honey  producers  who  contend 
there  should  be  no  bee-escapes  on  the  win- 
dow screens — that  the  robbers  trapped  with- 
in the  building  should  be  held  in  until  the 
work  is  done,  and  then  released  when  they 
can  do  no  harm  to  any  one  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  If  they  are  professional  robbers, 
they  make  it  a  practice  to  let  them  starve 
to  death,  because,  if  released,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  make  themselves  a  nuisance. 


INDOOR  wintering  AT  MEDINA;   BROOD-REAR- 
ING  IN    CELLARS. 

We  went  into  winter  quarters  last  fall 
with  something  like  600  colonies.  About 
half  of  them  were  wintered  outdoors,  and 
the  other  half  in  cellars.  So  far  the  loss  all 
told  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent. 

In  Gleanings  for  February  1,  page  73, 
we  reported  how  we  moved  on  a  sled  some 
ten  miles  one  of  our  outyards  during  the 
dead  of  winter,  when  the  temperature  was 
only  15  degrees  above  zero,  to  one  of  the 
cellars.  Prior  to  that  time  we  had  moved 
in  two  other  yards  and  placed  them  in  the 
same  cellar.  All  the  moved  lots  of  bees 
seem  to  have  wintered  equally  well  so  far 
as  we  can  discover;  but  we  have  taken  out 
only  half  of  them,  especially  those  that  be- 
gan brood-rearing  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary. The  remarkable  thing  is  that  many 
of  the  colonies  are  stronger  this  spring  than 
they  were  last  fall.  Ordinarily  there  is  not 
much  brood-rearing  in  the  cellar;  but  the 
late  moving  possibly  stimulated  the  bees 
to  breeding  earlier  than  usual.  Well,  we 
were  a  little  fearful  that  so  much  brood- 
rearing  would  prove  disastrous  toward 
spring;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  this 
time,  no  bad  results  have  followed. 

There  was  one  weak  nucleus  of  Italians 
last  December.  A  fine  Carniolan  queen 
was  sent  in,  and  she  was  introduced  to  this 
nucleus  of  Italians.  They  began  breeding 
almost  immediately;  and  this  spring,  when 
we  took  them  out,  there  was  the  original  lot 
of  Italians  and  a  fair-sized  colony  of  Car- 
niolans  of  all  ages.  About  four-fifths  of 
them  were  of  the  black  race,  and  a  nicer  lot 
of  bees  we  never  saw. 

Another  tiling  that  developed  was  that 
those  colonies  that  were  bred  so  earlj'  began 
to  use  up  their  stores.  They  were  given 
]3ie-plates  of  candy,  as  already  explained, 
and  the  breeding  continued.    More  anon. 
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THAT    SCHEME    FOR    BRANDING    QUEENS. 

In  this  issue  Mr.  H.  Bartlett-Miller  tells 
of  a  scheme  for  branding  queens — that  is  to 
say,  painting  them-  with  a  brush  so  that 
they  may  be  instantly  recognized  on  the 
frames  among  other  bees.  The  scheme  looks 
like  a  good  one,  and  it  will  be  especially 
valuable  where  black  bees  or  dark  hybrids 
are  used.  Where  bees  are  put  "on  the  run," 
the  queen  is  pretty  sure  to  join  in  the  gen- 
eral "  skedaddle,"  making  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  her.  A  little  dab  of  color  on 
her  back  and  wings  would  help  out  very 
materially.  With  ordinary  medium-strength 
colonies  of  Italians,  Caucasians,  or  Car- 
niolans  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  hardly 
be  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  brand- 
ing the  queen.  In  the  case  of  bees  of  quiet 
behavior  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  queen- 
mother.  The  ordinary  practiced  eye  will 
catch  her  almost  as  soon  as  she  comes  in 
sight. 

According  to  our  corresi^ondent  it  takes 
considerable  time  and  skill  to  do  this  brand- 
ing. The  time  consumed  in  doing  this 
work  in  the  first  place  apparently  would 
about  equal  the  extra  time  that  might  be 
required  to  find  the  queen  without  the  col- 
ored markings;  so  we  should  say  it  is  about 
an  even  stand  off,  with  the  advantage  in 
favor  of  no  branding.  While  Mr.  Bartlett- 
Miller  reports  the  marking  with  color  seems 
to  have  no  bad  effect,  yet  we  should  be  very 
much  afraid  that,  in  the  case  of  valuable 
queens,  the  bees  later  on  might  ball  them. 
And  is  it  not  true  that  the  color  would  wear 
off  in  the  case  of  a  good  layer? 


OUR     SYMPOSIUM     ON     EXTRACTING. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  in  this 
number  our  symposium  on  the  subject  of 
extracting,  in  both  a  large  and  a  small  way ; 
in  fact,  covering  the  whole  field  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  latest  developments.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  each  of  our  correspon- 
dents works  in  a  slightly  different  way 
from  the  others.  There  are  some  who  pre- 
fer small  hand  machines,  and  others  who 
recommend  and  use  the  large  power  outfits, 
either  centrally  located  or  pcytable.  Mr. 
R.  F.  Holtermann  has  the  largest  extractor 
in  the  world.  Of  course  we  haA'e  not  for- 
gotten the  24-frame  non-reversible  machine 
made  for  Mr.  Osborn,  of  Cuba,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  But  apparently  this 
was  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The  ma- 
chine used  by  Mr.  Holtermann  is  as  large 
as  is  practicable  to  make  a  machine. 

The  advantage  of  a  large  machine  over  a 
small  one  is  that  the  combs  can  be  kept  re- 
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volving  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The 
longer  the  frames  can  be  kept  on  a  whirl, 
the  dryer  they  will  become.  Small  ma- 
cliines,  unless  the  combs  are  kept  in  them 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  would  make 
the  process  of  taking  a  given  amount  of 
extracted  honey  too  slow.  Combs  that  are 
verj'  wet  contain  too  much  honey  to  go  back 
into  the  hives.  Some  large  producers  be- 
lieve that  the  residue  of  honey  sticking  to 
tlie  combs  just  extracted  is  not  all  put  back 
in  the  combs,  but  that  much  of  it  is  simply 
wasted  by  the  bees  eating  more  than  they 
require,  just  as  their  owners  sometimes  do 
on  Christmas  and  holidays. 

There  was  a  time  when  many  large  pro- 
ducers seemed  to  jirefer  one  large  central 
power  extracting  station,  and  carrying  the 
combs  to  and  from  the  outyards.  Apparent- 
ly they  are  beginning  to  find  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  carry  the  extracting  outfit  than 
the  combs.  There  are  still  others  who  have 
a  small  maclrine  and  a  complete  outfit  at 
each  outyard.  But  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  large  producers 
wlio  carries  a  big  power  outfit  with  him 
from  yard  to  yard,  and  he  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  it.  While  a  12-frame  machine  is 
more  difficult  to  move,  yet  with  the  right 
kind  of  planning  it  can  be  used  at  all  the 
outyards  together  with  the  requisite  equip- 
ments. Mr.  Holtermann's  article  deserves 
careful  reading,  as  he  is  woi"king  out  a  new 
proposition — that  is,  whether  a  large  12- 
frame  power-driven  outfit  is  more  efficient 
carried  from  j^ard  to  yard  than  two  eight- 
frame  machines  driven  by  one  engine.  This 
is  a  big  cpestion.  Human  labor  is  the  most 
expensive  factor  that  the  beekeeper  has  to 
deal  with.  The  larger  the  capacity  of  the 
outfit  relatively,  the  less  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing the  honey  from  the  combs,  providing, 
of  course,  a  plan  has  been  carefully  work- 
ed out,  so  that  there  will  be  no  false  mo- 
tions and  no  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of 
several  men  waiting  on  one  man.  The  se- 
cret of  managing  help  is  to  plan  the  work 
so  that  all  the  men  will  be  busy — so  that 
each  one  on  arrival  at  the  yard  will  know 
just  what  his  duty  is,  and  a  good  boss  will 
see  that  every  man  makes  every  minute 
count. 

There  are  several  other  equally  good 
articles  in  this  number  that  will  bear  care- 
ful reading;  for  we  believe  that  we  never 
published  any  issue  of  Gleanings  that  has 
had  more  real  trade  secrets  in  it  than  are 
given  in  this  symposium.  The  big  men  have 
been  big  enough  to  tell  their  fellow-com- 
petitors their  own  tricks  of  the  trade.  Of 
course  none  of  them  will  ever  lose  by  it,  and 
each  will  be  the  gainer. 
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Stray    Stra^vs 

De.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


That  tramp  beekeeper  spreading  bee- 
disease,  p.  138,  suggests  the  thought  that  it 
would  be  some  help  in  such  a  case  if  there 
were  some  way  by  which  a  man  would  have 
to  buy  the  right  to  territory  before  he  could 
dump  sick  bees  upon  it. 

R.  F.  HoLTERMANN,  p.  123,  you  enumer- 
ate the  advantages  of  the  %  top-bar  over 
one  %  thick.  That's  all  right  for  extract- 
ing; but  the  beginner  should  be  told  that 
these  advantages  are  overbalanced  by  the 
wliiter  sections  obtained  over  %  top-bars. 
[Many  others  have  testified  to  the  thing 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Miller;  namely,  that  sec- 
tions are  wliiter  and  cleaner  over  a  yg-ii^ch 
top-bar  than  with  a  %  or  %. 

Beginners  who  start  out-apiaries  with 
their  automobiles  will  never  know  the  thrills 
we  older  ones  had  with  our  horses.  But 
they  were  thrills  of  fright  and  fear.  The 
worst  scrapes  I  ever  had  with  bees  were  in 
connection  witli  horses,  and  I  always  drew 
a  long  breath  when  well  started  away  from 
an  out-apiary.  I  never  had  any  very  bad 
accident,  but  some  narrow  escapes,  and 
there  was  always  that  dread  which  helps  to 
turn  one's  hair  white. 

L.  C.  BoussEAU  sends  design  for  self- 
spacing.  Sole  leather  ^4  indi  thick,  sliced 
nearly  through  in  i/4-inch  squares,  to  be 
cut  entirely  apart  after  center  holes  are 
punched.  Ought  to  be  good  if  bees  don't 
gnaw  them.  [Dr.  Miller  forwarded  to  us 
specimens  of  the  sole-leather  spacers.  Even 
if  such  leather  were  sliced  so  as  to  be  ^4 
inch  thick  it  might  swell  out  or  dry  up.  If 
the  latter,  it  might  shrink  down  to  one 
eighth.    This  would  render  it  useless. — Ed.] 

J.  L.  Byer,  p.  141,  I  feel  a  bit  shaky 
about  insisting  that  32  to  35  would  be  an 
ideal  temperature  in  a  four  or  five  months' 
winter  confinement  of  bees.  I'd  give  some- 
thing to  know  what  it  is.  Please  say  what 
temperature  you  would  prefer  without  any 
change  for  a  five-months'  pull.  But  I've 
some  question  whether  32  to  35  would  start 
brood-rearing  as  soon  as  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature. You  know  brood-reai-ing  starts 
earlier  outdoors  than  it  does  in  cellar;  and 
isn't  that  because  it  is  so  much  colder  out- 
doors? 

E.  D.  TowNSEND  says  of  foul  brood, 
Review,  45,  "  Once  in  a  locality,  always  in 
that  locality.  One  can  free  a  hive  of  the 
disease,  very  probably  a  yard,  but  not  a 
locality  of  any  considerable  area."  I  guess 
that's  about  right,  Bro.  Townsend,  at  least 
regarding  the  European  brand.  [This  state- 


ment of  Mr.  Townsend  is  generally  true, 
but  not  always  so.  We  have  apiaries  Avhere 
foul  brood  formerly  existed,  but  they  have 
been  free  from  the  disease  for  many  years. 
But  if  foul  brood  once  gets  into  a  set  of 
combs  it  will  keep  cropping  out  from  year 
to  year  in  the  apiary  where  they  are  used ; 
and  then  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  melt  all 
the  combs  and  start  anew  on  fresh  founda- 
tion. That  is  precisely  what  we  had  to  do 
in  the  yards  that  originally  had  foul  brood. 
We  have  never  had  European  foul  brood  in 
our  yards,  and  therefore  can  not  speak 
from  experience. — Ed.] 

Apropos  of  J.  M.  Munro's  letter  about 
bees  changing  color,  p.  129,  J.  Kruse,"  Cen- 
tralhlatt,  343,  gives  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  several  cases  of  changing  to  dark- 
er color,  and  vice  versa,  caused  by  change 
of  location  and  pasturage.  Buckwheat  and 
heather  darken  the  color.  This  change  oc- 
curred during  the  life  of  the  same  queen, 
and  there  was  also  a  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  bees!  [We  arise  to  inquire  if 
this  is  true.  Does  the  color  of  tlie  honey 
affect  the  color  of  the  bees?  We  are  frank 
to  say  that  it  does  look  reasonable.  We 
admit  that  the  kind  of  honey  sometimes  af- 
fects the  temper  of  the  bees,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  the  manner  in  which  the  honey 
is  secreted  from  the  nectaries  of  the  flowers. 
A  plant  like  buclavheat  that  secretes  honey 
only  during  the  early  hours,  and  then  stops, 
will  make  bees  crosser  than  the  white  clover 
tliat  secretes  honey  all  day. — Ed.]    . 

Dr.  Zander  says  that  at  68  degrees  Fahr. 
a  man  requires  3  1-3  times  as  much  air  as  a 
lot  of  frogs  weighing  as  much  as  the  man, 
and  a  bunch  of  bees  of  the  same  weight  re- 
quires 74  times  as  much  air  as  the  man ! 
Commenting  on  this,  Franz  Riehter  figures 
that  at  68  degrees  a  colony  weighing  13 
pounds  requires  hourly  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  half  a  cubic  meter  of  air,  or  17.6 
cubic  feet ! — Bienenvater,  61.  I  thought  I 
had  a  pretty  liigh  conception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  air  for  bees,  but  I'll  have  to  run  it 
up  another  peg.  [You  seem  to  thing  a 
cubic  half  meter  of  air  is  a  large  quantity. 
To  us  it  seems  rather  small.  A  good  deal 
will  depend,  however,  on  whether  the  bees 
are  in  a  semi-quiescent  condition  in  the  cel- 
lar or  outdoors.  In  the  former  place  they 
would  not  require,  at  a  mere  guess,  more 
than  a  fourth  the  air  that  they  would  when 
they  are  active  in  summer. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  a 
man  would  require  three  times  as  much  air 
as  a  lot  of  frogs  weighing  the  same. — En.] 
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J.  L.  Byee,  Mt 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ruling  relative 
to  sliipping  beeswax  in  boxes  instead  of 
bags  will  never  be  in  force  in  this  country, 
as  it  would  be  a  lot  of  bother  for  nothing. 
I  have  shipped  many  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  wax  in  bags,  and  never  once  had  the  first 
complaint.  But  I  always  double  the  sacks, 
and  take  no  chances.  Being  able  to  buy 
large  sacks  at  about  3  cts.  each,  the  package 
is  vei-y  cheap,  and  always  handy  to  use.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  carelessness  of  a  few 
^vill  often  make  trouble  for  a  great  many 
other  people  as  well  as  themselves. 


HOW    BEES    ARE    "WINTERING. 

We  are  getting  all  our  "  winter  "  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  season  here  in  Ontario.  We 
had  a  mild  January;  but  February  and 
March,  to  date  (7th),  has  been  steadily 
cold  with  high  winds.  There  has  been  no 
snow  here  in  York  Co.  to  speak  of;  but 
north  100  miles  at  the  Lovering  yard  it  is 
mountain-high.  Hives  have  been  exposed 
all  winter  to  the  cold;  and  often  have  we 
wished  for  snow  to  shelter  them  somewhat. 
Reports  received  during  the  past  two  weeks 
are  not  as  good  as  early  in  February,  and 
present  prospects  point  to  heavy  losses  out- 
doors wherever  bees  were  not  fed  well  last 
fall.  Natural  stores  do  not  seem  to  be  of 
good  cjuality,  and  much  granulation  is  re- 
ported. 

«   *  * 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Sladen's  splendid  work 
on  the  bumblebee,  p.  73,  the  editor  says  that 
"  the  sting  of  the  bumblebee  is  not  very 
severe."  I  don't  know  about  that.  It  all 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  bee  doing  the 
stinging  and  the  size  of  the  fellow  getting 
stung.  My  earliest  recollection  of  bumble- 
bees is  of  having  been  told  by  a  chap  older 
than  myself  that  "  queen  bumblebees  can 
not  sting."  Shortly  after  getting  tliis  bit  of 
knowledge  in  my  cranium,  I  sauntered  out 
into  a  patch  of  sunflowers  where  numerous 
members  of  the  bumblebee  family  were  dis- 
porting themselves ;  and  after  a  careful  look 
a  '*  queen  "  was  found  on  one  of  the  blos- 
soms. I  was  only  five  years  old  at  the  time ; 
and  whether  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
my  recollection  of  the  affair  or  not  in  so  far 
as  the  size  of  the  bee  is  concerned  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  Any  way,  my  memory 
says  that  this  particular  "queen"  was  about 
an  inch  long;  and  when  I  confidingly  grasp- 
ed her  in  my  hand  the  sting  I  received  felt 
much  longer  than  an  inch,  and  the  small 
drop  of  blood  that  oozed  from  the  puncture 


Joy,  Ont. 

gave  me  such  a  scare  that  the  pain,  coupled 
with  the  sight  of  blood,  made  me  exceeding- 
ly emotional  for  the  time  being.  Since  then 
I  have  learned  that,  while  the  queen  can 
sting,  the  drones — at  least  those  of  some 
species — can  not  do  so.  Especially  is  this 
so  of  the  chaps  tliat  are  often  found  under 
trees  on  hot  days;  and  in  schoolday  times 
we  used  to  call  them  "  shade  bees,"  and 
catch  the  poor  fellows  with  impunity. 
»   *  * 

]Mr.  Pettit's  footnote  to  my  article  on 
page  113,  Feb.  15,  requires  some  slight  ex- 
planation. In  the  first  place,  I  cheerfully 
admit  that  I  am  to  blame  for  not  being 
more  careful  in  writing  copy  for  the  bee 
journals,  as  I  never  rewrite  any  thing.  That 
explains  why  I  am  made  to  say,  "  during 
the  past  season,"  when  I  certainly  meant 
to  say,  "during  the  past  few  seasons."  Aside 
from  that  I  have  no  apologies  to  make,  as 
I  have  simply  stated  facts  as  given  to  me. 
What  my  own  opinion  is,  that  is  another 
matter;  but  Mr.  Pettit  knows,  or  should 
know,  my  attitude,  as  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  I  have  nothing  but  the  best 
wishes  toward  all  educational  movements, 
let  it  be  in  beekeeping  or  any  thing  else; 
but  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  wise  to  publish  in 
the  daily  press  reports  of  big  honey  yields 
and  profits,  when  often  gross  returns  are 
given  instead  of  net  receipts. 

As  to  doing  "  government  work,"  there 
are  other  methods  of  getting  information 
aside  from  being  on  the  civil  service;  and 
as  to  the  term  "  producers,"  all  will  under- 
stand that  I  had  in  view  the  people  who 
mainly  depend  upon  beekeeping  for  a  liv- 
ing. 

By  the  term  "  boom  "  I  rather  had  in 
mind  the  great  activity  in  the  bee  business, 
the  attendant  high  prices  of  bees,  etc.,  in- 
stead of  the  high  price  of  honey  as  Mr. 
Pettit  seems  to  think  was  the  case.  And 
yet  I  am  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
vance made  in  honey  during  the  past  few 
years ;  for  although  honey  has  not  increased 
as  much  as  some  food  products,  yet  no  one 
will  dispute  that  the  raise  has  been  substan- 
tial. Only  seven  years  ago,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  I  sold  my  first  large  amount  of 
honey  at  7%,  cts.  delivered,  and  was  very 
glad  to  get  that  price.  This  year  I  sold 
very  readily  honey  no  better,  at  fully  a 
half  more  than  that  figure.  Honey  is  not 
too  high  in  price — many  honesth^  think  it 
is  not  high  enough;  but,  all  the  same,  I  am 
very  thankful  that  prices  are  as  good  as 
they  are — things  might  be  worse. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 


p.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


Thousands  of  colonies  have  been  shipped 
to  the  alfalfa  fields  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Idaho  during-  the  past  two  years,  and  others 
are  still  going.  A  good  old-fashioned  honey 
crop  in  California  would  have  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  checking  sliipments. 

*  *-  * 

The  good  rains  of  which  I  spoke  in  the 
last  issue  stopped  abruptly,  and  we  are 
again  anxious  for  weeping  skies,  for  our 
season  for  rains  is  growing  shorter  day  by 
day,  with  yet  far  too  small  a  rainfall  to  hold 
the  honey-plants  thi'ough  the  blooming  pe- 
riod. The  sage  that  escaped  the  frost  is  do- 
ing finely,  and  has  an  exceptionally  healthy 
color  and  growth.  The  oranges  will  be 
blooming  in  a  short  time  in  profusion;  so 
if  we  get  plenty  of  rain  to  aid  the  sage,  who 
knows  but  we  may  yet  die  rich? 

*  *  * 

The  California  State  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation will,  in  the  future,  be  known  as  the 
Consolidated  Honey-producers  of  Califor- 
nia. When  our  foul-brood  law  was  intro- 
duced in  the  State  legislature,  one  of  the 
features  of  the  bill  was  that  it  placed  the 
appointment  of  the  inspectors  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  association.  The  law-mak- 
ers, upon  investigation,  found  that  there 
was  no  legal  organization  on  record  known 
as  the  California  State  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion. The  situation  was  gi'asped  quickly  by 
the  officers  of  the  association,  and  a  meet- 
ing called  to  organize  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  give  a  legal  standing  as  well  as  a 
legal  name.  There  had  previously  been  an 
organization  known  as  the  California  State 
Beekeepers'  Association  which  was  official- 
ly dead,  but  the  name  could  not  be  used 
again  in  an  official  way,  so  the  name  stated 
above  was  chosen. 

*-  »  * 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  entertain- 
ing Mr.  C.  C.  Matthews,  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 
M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  Ventura.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews is  in  California  buying  bees  to  ship  to 
Idaho.  He  is  a  beekeeper  with  much  ex- 
perience, and  will  doubtless  succeed.  Mr. 
Mendleson  needs  no'  introduction  from  me; 
but  I  must  say  I  have  rai'ely  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  any  one  more  than  this  one.  With  so 
many  years  of  experience  among  the  bees, 
and  such  a  large  producer,  he  is  a  landmark 
in  California  beedom.  I  also  had  the  plea- 
sure of  signing  a  petition  for  a  son  of  Mr. 
M.  Seager,  who  is  out  for  the  office  of 
County  Inspector,  and  has  the  solid  backing 
of  our  county  association.     The  elder  Mr. 


Seager  is  a  beekeeper  of  long  experience, 
having  been  in  the  bee  business  in  Califor- 
nia for  the  past  37  years,  and  a  good  friend 
of  the  writer. 

e-    *    * 

Utah  is  now  wrestling  with  a  foul-brood 
law  that  makes  inspection  at  the  State  line 
necessary  on  all  shipments  of  bees  entering 
the  State.  We  in  California  are  now  try- 
ing to  get  a  law  to  overcome  the  evils  of 
county  ordinances  of  an  uncertain  nature, 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  clean  and  care- 
ful beekeeper  to  transport  his  bees  from 
one  part  of  the  State  to  another,  and  make 
it  impossible  for  an  inspector  such  as  we 
have  had  in  San  Bernardino  County  to  hold 
the  office  for  ten  years  over  the  protest  of 
the  beekeepers.  I  believe  with  Editor  Root 
(p.  139,  March  1)  that  a  federal  law  should 
be  enacted  at  once;  not  only,  as  he  says,  to 
stop  the  unprincipled  tramp  beekeeper  from 
spreading  disease,  but  to  have  a  condition 
of  cei'tainty  in  law  that  Avill  give  clean  bees 
a  clean  bill  of  health  for  shipment  from  one 
State  to  another,  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
State  quarantine  laws  that  seek  to  correct 
an  evil  and  make  a  worse  one. 
*  *  * 

Iowa  State  convention  recommended  the 
amendment  of  their  present  foul-brood  laAV 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  bees  into  that 
State.  I  thought  California  had  all  of  the 
insane  notions  there  were  on  this  subject; 
but  here  comes  Iowa  with  a  notion  as  bad 
as  any  we  can  produce.  It. is  to  be  hoped 
our  legislators  will  not  allow  the  beekeepers 
to  persuade  them  to  repeal  the  inter-state 
commerce  law  without  giving  the  national 
Congress  at  least  due  notice  of  their  inten- 
tions. I  doubt  very  much  if  the  ruling  of 
our  California  Agricultural  Commission 
would  prevent  the  shipment  of  bees  from 
Utah  to  this  State,  if  a  test  case  wei'e  made 
in  the  United  States  Courts,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  bees  or  fixtures  actually 
contained  evidence  that  the  alfalfa  weevil 
was  being  transported  to  this  State.  I  do 
not  believe  any  court  would  hold  that  the 
mere  fact  that  there  was  danger  of  the 
weevil  being  brought  in  would  be  sufficient 
to  stoi3  a  shipment  of  bees,  or  any  thing 
else  for  that  matter.  There  are  few  ships, 
of  the  many  that  land  at  our  harbors  daily, 
from  which  there  is  not  danger  of  disease 
being  contracted ;  yet  the  ships  come  and 
go,  being  subject  to  quarantine  regulations, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  i^rohibited  from  landing 
if  no  contagion  develops  within  a  reason- 
able time. 
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Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 


SWEET  AND  SOUR  SOIL. 

Acid  soil  is  sour,  and  will  not  grow  clo- 
vers well.  Acid  soil  will  turn  litmus  paper 
from  blue  to  red.  If  you  have  an  acid 
mouth  your  breath  will  do  the  same  to  the 
blue  litmus  paper.  If  j'ou  have  an  acid 
mouth  you  will  soon  be  going  to  the  dentist 
unless  you  sweeten  your  mouth  out  with  a 
toothbrush  and  tooth-powder.  A  clean  tooth 
never  decays.  Lime  sweetens  the  soil  and 
allows  the  clovers  to  grow.  And  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  for  a  sweet  soil  to 
grow  plants  that  will  produce  abundant 
nectar?  Emerson  said  there  are  many 
sweets  in  the  soil  if  we  but  knew  how  to 
come  at  theiru  He  did  not  tell  us,  but  we 
now  know  how  to  come  at  them  by  liming 
the  soil  and  planting  the  clovers.  The  bees 
will  collect  the  sweets  for  us.  A  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey  will  be  found 
where  limestone  sticks  out  of  the  hillsides. 
The  clovers  grow,  the  cattle  fatten,  milk  is 
abundant,  the  locusts  tluive  on  the  clover, 
and  the  wild  bees  collect  the  wild  nectar  for 
the  diet  of  any  John  the  Baptist  who  cares 
for  a  diet  of  locusts  and  wild  honey. 


GLASS    SUPER    COVERS. 

On  page  52,  Jan.  15,  you  spoke  of  Mr.  Babberger 
using  panes  of  glass  for  honey-boards.  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  little  information  on  the 
subject?  I  also  use  the  Danzenbaker  hive.  Does  he 
use  panes  of  glass  16  x  20  the  same  size  as  the  hive? 
and  does  he  use  single  or  double  strength  glass?  Is 
it  not  likely  to  get  broken  in  prying  it  up,  being 
stuck  with  propolis  ?  Does  he  let  it  stay  on  there  all 
the  year  ?  Does  he  use  a  super  cover  of  wood  in 
connection    with    it  ? 

North  Carolina.  S.  D.  M. 

Mr.  Babberger  uses  glass  16  x  20,  or 
very  close  to  that.  They  are  the  size  of  the 
outside  of  the  hive.  He  uses  single-strenglh 
glass,  and  says  he  has  but  little  trouble  with 
breakage.  I  believe  he  told  me  that  he  broke, 
on  the  average,  two  glasses  each  season. 

Mr.  Babberger  says  that  bees  should  not 
be  molested  when  the  propolis  sticks.  I 
should  judge  from  his  remarks  that  he  does 
not  open  liis  liives  except  in  warm  weather. 
He  tells  me  that  he  can  give  his  bees  a  vei-y 
fair  examination  without  removing  the  glass. 
The  glass  is  used  as  a  honey-board  over  the 
supers  in  summer,  and  nothing  but  the  cover 
is  used  with  it. 


WEIGHT    OF    HONEY    IN    4  X  5    SECTIONS. 

You  speak  of  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Babberger  using 
4x5  plain  sections.  How  do  these  men  get  the 
4x5x1%  sections  to  come  under  your  "fancy"  and 
No.  1  grades  ?  As  I  understand  it,  these  grades  must 
weigh  131/^   oz.    I  am  using  the  4x5x1%    sections. 


and  can't  get  the  very  best  of  them  to  go  over  13 
oz.  Do  these  men  use  4x5x1%  or  the  4  x  5  x  1  V^  ? 
I  am  thinking  of  changing  to  the  1%.  What  will 
the  4x5x1^^  weigh  when  well  filled?  I  want  a 
plain  section  that  will  weigh  a  pound  when  well 
filled.    Will  the  4x5x1 1/2    do  this  ? 

Missouri.  T.   H.   B. 

Neither  Mr.  Hill  nor  Mr.  Babberger 
grades  honey  according  to  the  Colorado 
rules.  The  Colorado  rules  are  made  for  the 
4^  X  4^/4  X  lyg-iiieh  section.  But  I  do  not 
understand  why  you  can  not  get  heavier 
honey  than  an  average  of  11 V2  to  12  oz. 
in  4  X  5  X  1%  sections.  This  is  the  size  used 
by  Mr.  Babberger,  and  I  think  Mr.  Hill's 
are  the  same,  although  I  am  not  certain. 

Leaving  the  bees  a  bee-space  on  each  side 
of  the  beeway  section,  and  allowing  for  the 
bee-space  provided  by  the  fence  separator 
used  in  the  Danzenbaker  super,  I  find  that 
the  4  X  5  X  1%  section  has  27.5  cubic  inches 
of  available  sjjace  for  the  building  of  comb, 
while  the  4l^  x  4^/4  x  lyg-inch  section  has 
only  27.09 — a  diiference  in  favor  of  the  tall 
section  of  about  two-fifths  of  a  cubic  inch. 
I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Hill  has  many  sec- 
tions weighing  from  13  to  15  ounces.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  produced  quite  a  little 
honey  in  41/4x41/4x11/2  plain  sections,  using 
fences,  and  had  little  trouble  in  getting 
them  to  weigh  13  to  14  ounces,  though  I 
could  not  get  the  bees  to  put  a  jDound  in 
them. 

Do  you  put  in  full  startei-s,  filling  the  box 
full  with  a  top  and  bottom  starter?  Per- 
haps you  had  an  unfavorable  flow  this  last 
season ;  or  you  may  put  on  too  many  su- 
pers, and  make  the  bees  slight  their  work. 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  4x5x1  V2 
section ;  but  I  know  some  Colorado  beekeep- 
ers who  have  used  4  x  5  x  1%,  and  they  get 
comb  honey  averaging  a  pound,  and  some 
sections  will  weigh  more  than  that.  I 
doubt  whether  you  can  get  the  average  comb 
built  in  a  4  x  5  x  11/2  to  weigh  a  pound. 

Why  do  you  not  use  a  standard  section? 
By  removing  the  super-follower,  using  sep- 
arators between  each  row  of  sections,  hav- 
ing a  top  starter  of  two  to  three  inches,  and 
a  bottom  starter  of  %  inch,  you  can  get 
combs  to  weigh  one  pound  each.  But  that 
space  left  when  the  follower  is  removed 
must  be  equalized  as  nearly  as  possible  be- 
tween all  the  rows  of  sections.  The  way 
one  Colorado  beekeeper  (Walter  Martin) 
does  is  to  shake  the  super  from  side  to  side 
lightly,  thus  leaving  the  spacing  about  right. 
When  the  bees  have  begun  work,  any  un- 
even spacing  may  be  adjusted,  and  then  the 
bees  will  soon  glue  it  so  that  it  will  stay. 
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Conversations  w^ith    Doolittle 

At  Borodino,   New   York. 


BEES  AS  ESCORTS  FOR  QUEENS  IN   MAILING. 

I  expect  to  rear  queens  for  sale  this  coming  sea- 
son. Please  tell  us  how  many  bees  to  put  in  with 
any  queen  as  escorts.    What  should  be  their  age? 

In  mailing  queens  it  is  important  to  use 
the  right  number  of  bees  of  the  proper  age. 
During  the  summer  months,  and  where  the 
queens  are  to  go  no  further  than  the  do- 
mains of  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
this  ordinary  small  mailing-cage  answers 
very  well,  and  the  proper  number  of  bees 
to  use  is  from  eight  to  twelve,  according  to 
the  temperature  wliich  is  likely  to  be  met 
while  they  are  in  the  mail.  For  very  hot 
weather,  and  with  the  destination  to  be  in 
the  middle  and  southern  States,  I  have 
found  that  eight  bees  do  best  during  the 
last  half  of  June  and  the  months  of  July 
and  Aug-ust,  while  for  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  I  generally 
use  ten  for  July  and  August,  and  twelve  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  mailing  season. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  through  a  series 
of  experiments  to  ascertain  these  things, 
some  of  which  covered  a  period  of  nearly 
four  months.  I  prepared  and  provisioned 
the  cages  in  different  ways,  and  used  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  bees,  using  queens  which 
I  wished  to  supersede,  not  on  account  of 
their  age,  but  on  account  of  their  being 
mismated.  Being  thus  prepared,  the  same 
as  were  others  which  were  mailed,  these 
were  put  in  a  dark  jDlace  in  my  shop,  some 
in  the  lower  stoi'y,  others  in  the  upper 
story,  where  it  was  very  warm  the  most  of 
the  time;  and  three  or  four  times  during 
each  week  these  cages  were  either  thrown 
about  the  room  or  left  in  an  old  sack  made 
of  leather,  and  the  sack  tossed  about,  some- 
thing after  the  manner  in  which  I  had  seen 
the  mails  thrown  off  fast-running  trains. 
Without  specifying  further  as  to  details, 
in  this  way  I  arrived  at  what  I  considered 
the  diiferent  ways  best  suited  for  a  success- 
ful termination ;  and  although  I  have  tried 
nearly  all  of  the  devices  brought  before  the 
public  since  then,  few,  if  any,  have  proved 
better  than  what  I  settled  on  then. 

But  for  either  spring  or  fall  I  do  not  be- 
believe  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained 
by  using  these  small  cages.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  for  all  places  outside  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada,  a  larger  cage  should 
be  used,  one  having  at  least  twice  the  ca- 
pacity. With  this  larger  capacity  I  use 
from  twelve  to  twenty  bees  in  accord  with 
the  expected  temperature  and  the  distance 
to  be  traveled.  Then  for  all  places  outside 
of  North  America,  a  still  larger  and  differ- 
ently constnicted  cage  should  be  used,  one 


which  will  allow  the  bees  to  collect  in  a 
comparatively  closed  apartment  when  pass- 
ing through  a  low  temperature;  but  that 
where  extreme  heat  is  encountered,  will  al- 
low them  to  have  access  to  a  larger  and 
well-ventilated  compartment.  With  cages 
constructed  after  tliis  fashion,  and  with 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bees,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  three  out  of  five  queens  alive  and 
in  good  shape  clear  to  Western  Australia, 
this  requiring  a  period  of  thirty-nine  days. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  bees  which  are  to 
accompany  queens  while  in  transit,  the 
younger  the  bees  are  which  have  had  a 
cleansing  flight  the  better.  Young  bees 
which  have  never  flown  to  void  the  pollen 
excrement  which  accumulates  in  their  in- 
testines through  their  larval  and  pupa  state, 
are  liable  to  soil  themselves,  the  queen,  the 
food,  and  the  cages,  where  more  than  two 
or  three  days'  time  must  be  consumed  dur- 
ing any  journey  through  the  mails.  And 
old  worn-out  bees  are  little  if  any  better. 

Just  how  to  tell  which  are  the  old  and 
which  are  the  young  bees  is  a  matter  that 
often  puzzles  very  many.  I  studied  many 
a  long  week,  month,  and  even  years,  in  this 
matter,  and  I  conducted  different  experi- 
ments along  this  line,  till  finally,  in  watch- 
ing the  bees  carefully,  after  only  just 
enough  smoke  had  been  used  to  quiet  them 
properly,  I  found  that,  as  a  rule,  bees  which 
were  from  six  to  ten  days  old,  the  same 
being  slim  in  appearance,  were  the  ones 
which  would  stick  their  heads  in  the  cells 
of  honey  surrounding  the  brood,  and  begin 
to  fill  with  tliis  honey.  And  such  are  the 
bees  which  I  have  used  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  with  good  success.  And,  what  is  in 
our  favor,  is  that,  when  in  this  position, 
these  bees  are  the  most  easily  picked  from 
the  combs,  as  the  wings  stand  out  inviting 
us  to  take  hold  of  them,  and  thereby  carry 
them  to  the  cage  in  the  manner  best  suited 
for  their  entering  the  cage,  and  with  an  al- 
most positive  insurance  against  being  stung. 

Some  queen-breeders  say  that  we  should 
never  put  in  a  bee  that  has  stung  us,  as  it 
will  soon  die,  and  is  quite  likely  to  get  stuck 
fast  in  the  entrance  to  the  food-chamber. 
I  used  to  think  so  myself;  but  finding  that 
it  was  not  the  easiest  job  to  get  a  bee  out 
again  which  had  left  its  sting  in  my  finger 
when  closing  the  entrance  to  the  cage,  I 
wrote  to  a  party  in  Texas,  to  which  such  a 
cage  was  going,  to  inform  me  on  arrival  if 
there  were  any  dead  bees  in  the  cage.  In 
due  time  he  replied  that  every  bee  was  alive, 
and  "  smart  as  a  cricket." 
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LABOR-SAVING  PLANS  IN  LARGE  OUT-APIA- 
RIES 


Different  Problems  in  Different  Localities 


BY  R.   M.   SPENCER 


Locality  has  much  to  do  with  the  methods 
of  handling  bees,  either  on  a  large  or  small 
scale.  Where  I  am  located  the  winter  prob- 
lem is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  cold 
climates.  Here  a  nucleus  of  three  frames 
of  brood  and  bees  will  winter  in  good  shape 
provided  they  have  plenty  of  honey  for 
stores.  In  the  East  the  main  problem  in 
spring  is  to  get  the  bees  to  build  up  in  time 
for  the  flow;  while  here  the  main  problem 
is  not  to  let  them  build  up  too  fast  and 
swarm  before  the  flow  starts. 

In  tliis  locality  bees  begin  to  breed  about 
Jan.  15,  and  have  a  light  honey-flow  until 
about  May  15,  when  the  main  flow  starts. 
It  is  easy  to  see  then  that  the  breeding  sea- 
son is  very  long.  This  compels  us  to  use  a 
large  hive.  Ten  frames  is  what  I  use,  and 
tier  them  up  three  stories  high,  allowing  the 
queen  to  breed  in  all  three  bodies  if  she 
desires.  This  long  breeding  season  makes 
a  race  of  bees  such  as  Italians  more  suitable 
than  any  swarming  races  like  Carniolans. 

Our  work  here  generally  begins  about 
Jan.  1,  when  we  go  to  all  the  yards,  close 
the  entrances  down  to  about  two  inches, 
and  take  up  all  dead  colonies  to  prevent  the 
combs  becoming  moth-eaten.  About  Feb. 
20  we  go  over  all  hives,  remove  supers  and 
surplus  honey,  stacking  the  same  up  in  the 
yard.  During  March  we  build  up  the  weak- 
er colonies  by  taking  brood  from  the  strong- 
er ones. 

WORKING     so     RAPIDLY     THAT    ROBBERS     CAN 
NOT    KEEP    UP. 

We  use  a  method  of  preventing  robbing 
during  this  early  spring  work  by  going  over 
the  hives  so  fast  that  robbers  can  not  get  a 
chance.  Each  man  has  his  duty  to  do.  Say 
a  crew  of  five  men  were  going  through  a 
yard  of  250  colonies  in  a  day.  The  first 
man's  duty  is  to  take  off  the  lids.  No.  2 
smokes  the  bees.  No.  3  glances  into  the 
hive,  calls  out  the  number  of  frames  of 
brood ;  or,  if  a  frame  is  wanted,  he  calls  for 
it.  No.  4  brings  the  frame  and  puts  it  in  a 
vacant  space  and  returns  the  empty  comb 
to  a  box  of  combs  which  is  always  kept 
covered.  No.  5  then  replaces  the  cover  and 
sees  that  it  is  secure  from  robbers. 

By  this  method  we  go  over  the  hives  so 
fast  that  robbers  do  not  stand  a  show.  We 
sometimes  see  them  trying  to  get  under  the 
lids,  five  hives  or  more  behind  where  we  are 


working.  If  they  become  bad  we  paint  the 
cracks  with  fresh  white  paint,  and  they  will 
not  try  to  get  in,  as  the  bees  will  not  alight 
on  fresh  paint.  We  also  jump  over  to  the 
other  side  of  a  yard  after  getting  over  one 
row,  and  this  also  throws  them  off  their 
track. 

We  always  aim  to  keep  not  too  many 
bees  in  a  yard,  but  yards  close  together. 
We  figure  that,  if  we  have  2000  colonies  in 
four  yards  of  500  each,  in  case  of  disease 
we  have  to  fight  it  in  500  colonies,  while  if 
we  have  eight  yards  of  250  each  we  have 
only  250  to  look  after.  Again,  in  poor  years 
500  will  not  make  a  living,  but  250  will. 
On  the  other  hand,  large  yards  cost  less  to 
operate,  and  produce  large  crops  in  good 
years.  We  try  to  locate  all  our  yards  in 
well-sheltered  places  away  from  winds. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  thai 
in  many  cases  queens  have  been  condermied 
for  poor  qualities  when  the  main  cause  was 
drifting  of  bees.  In  a  large  yard  of  several 
hundred  colonies,  those  in  the  center  of  the 
yard  will  always  be  in  poor  condition  while 
the  outside  colonies  will  be  strong.  I  have 
often  noticed  this  in  my  yards  where  the 
flow  in  spring  began  on  oranges  to  the  west. 
The  west  side  of  these  yards  would  be  very 
strong,  while  later  on,  when  the  flow  from 
other  sources  began  in  the  east,  the  colonies 
on  the  east  side  would  build  up  quickly, 
while  those  on  the  west  would  become  weak- 
er. The  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  keep  the 
hives  in  groups,  or  by  some  well-marked 
location.  About  all  tlie  locations  in  Cali- 
fornia are  now  occupied  except  some  that 
are  back  in  the  mountains  where  roads  must 
be  built  in  order  to  reach  them.  Many 
localities  are  ah'eady  becoming  overcrowd- 
ed. 

One  of  the  main  problems  here  is  to  se- 
cure labor  to  handle  the  bees.  It  is  hard  to 
get  help  who  will  go  back  into  these  canyons 
and  live  and  handle  the  bees. 

All  our  hives  are  three-story,  and  all  the 
honey  is  sealed  and  thoroughly  ripened  be- 
fore extracting.  We  use  the  usual  methods 
of  extracting,  running  the  honey  into  tanks 
in  order  to  clarify  it. 

GALVANIZED  TUBS   FOR  UNCAPPING-CANS. 

We  find  the  best  uncapping-boxes  for 
our  use  to  be  tubs  with  a  one-inch  opening 
at  one  side  on  the  bottom.  These  are  set 
over  a  trough,  and  the  honey  is  allowed  to 
drip  into  the  trough  and  run  into  tanks. 
The  advantage  of  these  tubs  is  that  we  can 
use  one  to-day  and  let  it  drip  clean  until 
to-mon^ow,  when  we  screw  in  the  plug  and 
haul  the  whole  thing  home,  and   melt  the 
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cappings  there.  All  we  need  is  a  large  sup- 
ply of  tubs  to  handle  the  cappings  as  fast 
as  filled. 

Nordhoff,  Cal. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES  IN  BLOOM 


Advice  in  "  Better  Fruit "  in  Regard  to  it 


BY   J.   A.  GREEN 


One  of  the  most  subtle  attacks  on  bee- 
keeping interests  that  has  ever  come  to  my 
notice  is  contained  in  articles  in  Better 
Fruit,  a  magazine  published  at  Hood  River, 
Oregon.  Better  Fruit  is  a  high-class  maga- 
zine, well  printed,  superbly  illustrated,  and 
occupies  a  very  high  place  among  publica- 
tions devoted  to  the  fruit  industry.  In  the 
January  number  are  several  articles  by  W. 
H.  Volck,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Santa  Cruz  County,  California,  who  is  list- 
ed as  one  of  the  associate  editors.  In  one 
of  these,  after  reciting  the  damage  done  in 
his  district  by  various  leaf  and  fruit  eating 
insects  which  begin  their  work  very  early, 
he  says,  "  These  foliage  and  flower-devour- 
ing insects  are  all  controllable  with  arseni- 
cals  provided  the  spraying  is  properly  done 
in  due  time.  Owing  to  the  veiy  early  at- 
tacks of  tussock  caterpillars,  canker-worms, 
and  leaf-folders,  the  first  spraying  should 
not  be  delayed  until  the  blossoms  have  all 
fallen,  but  applied  while  the  trees  are  in 
bloom.  The  period  from  full  bloom  to  the 
time  when  two-thirds  of  the  blossoms  have 
fallen  appears  to  be  the  most  practical  tim- 
ing. Spraying-  with  good  ai-senicals  will 
cause  no  injury  to  the  blossoms."  Later, 
in  the  same  article  he  says,  "  Apply  the  first 
spraying  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  full 
bloom  to  the  time  when  two-thirds  of  the 
blossoms  have  fallen." 

In  another  article,  speaking  of  a  special 
brand  of  areenate  of  lead,  he  says,  ''  It  may 
also  be  used  on  apples  and  pears  in  the 
Coast  districts  if  applied  vei-y  early  (while 
the  trees  are  in  bloom),  or  if  combined." 
Again,  "  Acid  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  used 
...  if  applied  before  the  trees  have  gone 
out  of  bloom;  but  any  later  sprayings  will 
be  dangerous."  Once  more,  "  The  first  ap- 
plication for  canker-worms,  codling  moth, 
etc.,  had  best  be  applied  before  all  the  blos- 
soms have  fallen;"  and,  finally,  "In  the 
Coast  districts  the  earliest  application  (be- 
fore all  the  blossoms  have  fallen)  may  be 
made." 

The  persistent  reiteration  of  the  same 
idea  shows  a  deliberate  purpose  to  induce 
as  many  as  possible  to  follow  his  teaching, 
though  he  cleverly  avoids  giving  any  reason 
for  it,  further  than  that  the  leaf  and  bud 


eating  worms  that  he  mentions  begin  their 
attacks  very  early,  before  the  blossoms  are 
open.  The  position  of  the  man,  and  his 
evident  familiarity  with  all  the  minutiae  of 
spraying,  will  tend  to  lead  many  to  follow 
liis  advice  without  analyzing  it  or  suspect- 
ing any  ulterior  motive. 

Now  the  facts  are  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  poisoning  the  tussock  caterpillar,  can- 
ker-worm, or  any  other  of  the  leaf  or  bud 
eating  insects  that  begin  their  work  early 
in  the  season,  there  could  be  no  possible 
advantage  in  having  the  tree  in  bloom  when 
the  spraying  is  done.  A  spray  applied 
four  or  five  days  eax'lier,  before  the  blossoms 
open,  would  be  even  more  effective  in  con- 
trolling them,  if  time  is  any  object.  But 
unless  these  pests  were  unusually  bad,  there 
could  be  no  gi-eat  harm  in  waiting  four  or 
five  days  later,  until  the  petals  of  the  blos- 
soms have  di'opped,  which  is  the  proper 
time  to  si^ray  for  the  codling  moth.  For 
the  control  of  the  codling  moth,  a  more 
effective  job  of  spraying  can  be  done  after 
the  petals  have  dropped  and  the  stamen- 
bars  have  withered  and  separated,  so  that 
the  calyx  cup  can  be  more  easily  filled  with 
poison.  Also  this  spray  will  be  equally 
effective  in  controlling  the  later  attacks  of 
all  leaf,  bud,  or  fruit  eating  insects. 

The  statement  that  spraying  will  cause 
no  injury  to  the  blossoms  does  not  agi'ee 
with  the  experience  of  many  practical  or- 
chardists.  nor  with  the  teachings  of  nearly 
all  the  authorities.  Most  spraying  is  done 
nowadays  with  power-sprayers;  and  to  do 
effective  work  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  should 
be  maintained.  I  have  seen  even  leaves 
and  apples  torn  from  the  trees  by  such  a 
spray,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  when  it  is  driven  upon  the  delicate 
organs  of  the  blossoms,  it  will  more  or  less 
damage  them  and  prevent  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  functions,  aside  from  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  spray  or  the  hin- 
drance to  pollenization  by  the  thorough 
wetting. 

I  have  written  to  the  publishei-s  of  Better 
Fruit,  and  hope  that  something  may  be 
done  to  counteract  the  influence  of  these 
articles.  I  shall  write  to  several  others 
of  the  associate  editors,  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  to  enlist  their  influence  if  pos- 
sible agianst  this  revival  of  an  eiTor  that 
had  nearly  died  out  among  fruit-gTowei-s, 
or  at  least  the  better-informed  ones.  Bee- 
keepers should  post  themselves  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  spraying,  so  that  they 
may  be  better  prepared  to  overcome  the 
evils  that  the  ignorance  or  prejudices  of 
fruit-gi'owers  may  bring  upon  them. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
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[We  sincerely  hope  that  our  correspon- 
dent's efforts  may  succeed,  for  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  horticultural  magazine 
should  come  out  with  such  a  statement  right 
in  the  face  of  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
contrary  that  is  being  sent  out  by  so  many 
of  our  experiment  stations.  Here  is  an- 
other communication  along  the  same  line. — 
Ed.] 

SPRAYING  TREES  IN  BLOOM 

BY  H.  F.  WILSON 

Assistant  Entomologist,  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Volek,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, Santa  Cruz  County,  Watsonville, 
California,  in  the  January  number  of  Bet- 
ter Fruit,  under  the  heading  of  "  Caterpil- 
lars, Codling  Moth,  Aphids,"  pages  16  and 
17,  makes  the  following  statements:  (Quot- 
ed above. — Ed.) 

Note  that  he  states  that  the  time  men- 
tioned appears  to  be  the  best.  This  rec- 
ommendation, which  is  undoubtedly  given 
on  reliable  data  and  experiments,  is  a  very 
dangerous  one  for  both  the  beekeeper  and 
the  horticulturist.  Certainly  such  a  prac- 
tice can  not  help  causing  the  destruction 
of  insects  wliich  feed  upon  the  nectar 
of  the  blossoms,  and,  climbing  about  over 
them  in  search  of  it,  aid  in  cross-pollina- 
tion. In  localities  where  it  is  followed,  the 
honeybees  will  be  destroj^ed;  and  one  of 
our  local  beekeepers  suiJered  such  loss  from 
the  spraying  of  a  single  orchard  that  he 
was  compelled  to  move  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent locality. 

It  is  a  common  recommendation  of  this 
station  to  suggest  bees  for  the  orchard  and 
farm,  both  for  the  value  received  from  the 
cross-fertilization  of  fruits  and  the  surplus 
honey  secured. 

In  view  of  this  recommendation  I  will 
state  that  in  Oregon  we  have  the  tussock 
moth,  canker-worm,  and  several  caterpillai-s 
which  cause  more  or  less  damage  to  the 
fruit;  but  in  only  one  instance  have  they 
caused  enough  damage  to  make  it  necessary 
to  consider  methods  of  control  other  than 
those  now  in  use. 

In  localities  where  it  becomes  necessary 
to  combat  these  early-feeding  caterpillars, 
the  spray  should  be  applied  before  the  blos- 
som-buds open.  At  that  time  the  young 
caterpillars  will  be  feeding,  and  should  be 
more  easily  destroyed  than  a  week  or  ten 
days  later. 

There  may  be  some  opposition  to  this 
extra  application  on  account  of  the  cost; 
but  surely  the  value  of  the  cross-fertilized 
fruit  over  the  self-fertilized  will  be  more 
than  the  cost  of  spraying. 


Just  how  much  we  can  depend  upon  the 
wind  and  air  cuiTents  for  distributing  pol- 
len is  hard  to  say;  but  several  investigators 
have  carried  on  experiments  which  tend  to 
show  that  not  as  much  pollen  is  distributed 
in  this  waj-  as  one  would  expect. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  that  the 
fruit-growers  of  eveiy  State  be  careful 
about  spraying"  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom;  and  such  a  practice  should  be  re- 
sorted to  only  as  the  last  and  final  means 
of  insuring  a  crop  of  perfect  apples. 


A    COLLAPSIBLE    EXTRACTING  -  HOUSE    AT 
EACH  YARD 


Hauling  Combs  Home  to  Extract  Keeps  the  Bees 
Confined  to  One  Story  too  Long 

BY   LEON   C.   WHEELER 


Personally  I  should  not  Like  the  plan  of 
working  outyards  and  cax'rying  the  combs, 
etc.,  back  and  forth  every  trip.  I  find  that^ 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  a  honey-house 
at  each  yard  is  at  least  extremely  handy,. 
and  when  one  can  have  good  portable 
houses  at  a  cost  of  $25.00  to  $40.00  each  I 
believe  that  they  are  an  economy.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the 
amount  of  combs  one  will  need  at  an  out- 
yard;  but  he  can  \evy  easily  have  a  supply 
of  them  in  the  honey-house  at  the  yard,  and 
can  draw  on  them  at  will. 

A  light  spring  wagon  will  take  the  ex- 
tractor, capping-melter,  gravity  separator, 
etc.,  to  the  yard,  and  a  few  cream-cans  make 
excellent  receptacles  for  carrying  back  the 
honey.  If  one  has  a  permanent  stand  ar- 
ranged at  each  honey-house  it  is  a  short  job 
to  set  up  the  extractor  and  begin  opera- 
tions. Many  of  these  combs  must  be  put 
right  back  on  the  hive,  and  a  lot  of  time  is 
saved  by  not  having  to  take  them  home  and 
then  back  again  another  day.  Then,  too, 
the  combs  are  on  the  hive  quicker,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  bees  are  not  left  so  long  in 
the  cramped  quarters  of  the  single  hive- 
body. 

Large  full  combs  of  honey  are  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  haul  over  rough 
country  roads  without  breaking  them;  and 
as  the  most  of  this  work  comes  at  the  close 
of  the  clover  flow,  and  before  the  beginning 
of  the  buckwheat  flow,  bees  are  inclined  to 
rob ;  and  each  hive,  as  one  loads  it,  has  to 
be  carefully  covered;  and  still,  in  spite  of 
all  one's  care,  1  e  finds  before  he  gets 
through  loading  that  there  is  a  swarm  of 
eager  excited  bees  around  the  load.  These 
bees  may  not  do  any  harm  to  the  man  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  own  an  auto ;  but 
we  poor  fellows  who  are  compelled  to  drive 
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a  horse  don't  enjoy  hitching  up  in  a  swarm 
of  bees. 

I'd  much  rather  have  that  honey  all  ex- 
tracted and  put  up  in  good  tight  tin  cans; 
for  then  when  I  get  through  I  can  thi'ow  it 
on  the  wagon,  hitch  up  without  any  bees  to 
molest  me,  and  hike  for  home  as  fast  as  the 
jhorse  cares  to  go — no  trouble  about  break- 
ing combs. 

Then,  too,  when  I  am  working  among 
the  bees  before  extracting  time  I  often  find 
it  to  my  advantage  to  take  out  certain  combs 
"of  honey  from  a  hive,  and  it  is  very  handy 
to  have  an  extracting-house  in  which  to 
store  these. 

In  loading  the  extractor  on  the  wagon  I 
set  it  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and 
fasten  it  there  with  two  or  three  screws, 
and  the  pockets  are  tied  to  keep  them  from 
rattling ;  and  when  it  is  fixed  this  way  there 
is  no  trouble  about  driving  as  fast  as  you 
want  to.  My  extracting-house  is  built  in 
six  pieces — two  sides,  two  ends,  one  floor, 
and  one  roof  piece.  These  are  bolted  to- 
gether at  the  yard,  and  strips  nailed  on 
over  the  corners  to  cover  un  the  cracks 
which  might  otherwise  let  in  some  bees 
where  the  building  is  joined  together.  There 
is  just  one  window  which  faces  the  yard; 
and  this  is  fitted  with  escapes.  There  are 
two  doors,  one  entering  the  yard  and  the 
other  facing  out,  which  admits  of  driving  a 
team  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  from 
the  bees  to  load.  These  doors  are  both  fit- 
ted with  foot  latches — a  verj'  handy  device 
which  allows  one  to  open  the  door  with  the 
foot  instead  of  having  to  set  down  the  hive, 
or  whatever  he  is  carrying,  in  order  to  open 
it.  I  should  consider  it  a  useless  expense  to 
fit  out  each  yard  with  extractors,  etc.,  as 
they  can  be  easily  carried  along. 

Barryton,  Mich. 


THE  JEFFERSON  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 
CONVENTION 


BY  R.   F.   HOLTERMANN 


The  two-days'  convention  held  at  Ogdens- 
hurg,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20  and  21  did  not  lack  in 
'enthusiasm,  and  there  were  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  extensive  beekeepers  present.  I  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  report  the  convention 
•generally,  but  simply  record  a  few  points 
-which  impressed  me. 

F.  C.  Hutchins,  Massena  Springs,  upon 
the  subject  of  "  The  Management  of  Out- 
apiaries,"  said  that  his  home  apiary  con- 
■sists  of  300  colonies,  which  he  looks  after 
himself,  getting  the  help  of  two  or  three 
boys  in  extracting  time.  His  experience  is 
that  if  bees  winter  well  they  will   spring 
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well.  He  wants  good  queens,  not  more  than 
two  years  old.  On  account  of  European 
foul  brood  he  gives  Italians  the  preference, 
although  so  far  he  has  found  no  disease 
among  his  bees. 

Mr.  Hutchins  advocated  equalizing  colo- 
nies by  changing  hives,  putting  strong  colo- 
nies in  the  place  of  weak  ones,  and  weak  in 
the  place  of  strong  when  honey  is  com- 
ing in  and  the  bees  are  flying.  He  has  also 
built  up  weak  colonies  by  placing  them 
over  strong  ones  with  a  wire  cloth  between 
the  two  colonies.  He  has  had  some  swarms 
when  producing  extracted  honey,  but  not 
many.  Swarming  is  kept  down  by  means 
of  shade,  large  entrances,  and  plenty  of 
room.  Where  there  are  200  or  300  colonies 
in  an  apiary  he  recommends  that  some  one 
be  placed  in  charge  all  the  time.  They  can 
liive  any  swarms  that  issue,  and  enough 
work  can  be  found  to  keep  the  attendant 
out  of  mischief.  Mr.  Hutchins  also  recom- 
mends a  complete  extracting  and  other  nec- 
essary outfit  for  each  apiary.  He  feels 
sure  a  good  honey  crop  can  be  secured  in 
an  apiary  with  several  hundred  colonies  if 
the  bees  are  strong  at  the  beginning  of  the 
honey-flow. 

The  question  of  breaking  down  queen- 
cells  to  prevent  "swarming  came  up.  I  stat- 
ed that,  when  breaking  down  queen-cells 
that  are  the  result  of  the  swarming  im- 
pulse, I  make  a  point  of  removing  all  the 
royal  jelly,  reasoning  that,  if  any  of  it  is 
left,  there  will  be  a  gi-eater  chance  of  the 
bees  starting  some  more  cells  with  the  in- 
tention of  swarming  later.  I  do  not  shake 
a  colony  simply  because  it  builds  cells  for 
swarming,  for  often  the  swarming  impulse 
does  not  continue  when  the  cells  are  broken 
down.  Sometimes,  however,  it  does  con- 
tinue, and  I  find  instances  where  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  shake  the  bees  instead  of 
thwarting  them  week  after  week.  However, 
on  the  whole  I  have  gained  more  than  T 
have  lost  by  delaying  or  not  adopting  the 
"  shake  system." 

Mr.  T.  Davis,  Ogdensburg,  gave  a  method 
which  he  had  adopted,  of  destroying  capped 
cells — a  method  which  Geo.  B.  Howe,  Black 
River,  had  also  practiced  for  many  years. 
This  method  consists  in  tearing  the  capped 
cells  open  at  the  side  and  destroying  the 
embryo  queen.  If  the  cells  are  destroyed 
in  this  way  the  bees  think  their  own  queen 
destroyed  them,  and  they  destroy  any  cells 
the  beekeeper  might  miss  in  the  hive.  Bees 
do  not  destroy  the  remaining  cells  unless  the 
cells  found  are  destroyed  as  described.  Mr. 
Howe  stated  he  had  been  following  this  plan 
for  fourteen  years  with  entire  success. 
Brantford,  Canada. 

To  be  continued. 
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Woodward's  auto  truck  loaded  with  105  supers  and  combs,  ready  for  a  trip  to  one  of  the  outyards. 


AUrO  TRUCK  FOR  MIGRATORY  BEEKEEPING 


D.    L.    WOODWARD 


Last  season  was  my  first  experience  with 
an  auto,  and  I  have  enjoj'ed  it  very  much, 
although  I  have  found  it  quite  expensive 
on  account  of  using  pneumatic  tires  and  a 
hig'h-i3owered  car.  My  machine  is  a  foreign 
Fiat,  45  horse  power  and  130-inch  wheel 
base.  Most  owners  of  automobiles  claim 
big'  mileage  for  their  cars;  but  all  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  get  out  of  my  car  is  six 
miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline.  I  bought 
it  second-hand,  buying  just  the  chassis. 
After  buying  it  I  had  a  detachable  touring 
body  built  for  it.  Then  I  built  a  delivery 
body,  also  detachable,  and  a  truck  platform 
with  stakes,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 

The  platform  is  70  inches  wide,  96  long, 
and  is  built  of  oak  and  ash,  a  vei'y  strong 
construction,  but  heavier  than  necessary. 

Let  me  say  right  here  to  prospective  buy- 
ers of  auto  trucks  that  I  do  not  consider 
any  touring  car  suitable  for  a  truck.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  geared  too  high;  and  in  the 
second  place  the  gears  are  not  heavj^  enough 
to  bear  the  strain  that  a  truck  must  stand. 
[  have  had  the  misfortune  to  strip  my  differ- 
ential gears  twice  during  the  season,  so  I 
know  whei'eof  I  speak.     I   do  not  believe 


there  is  any  pleasure-car  built  with  heavier 
transmission  and  gears  than  the  Fiat. 

I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  try  to  get 
along  without  horses  in  addition  to  the 
auto,  as  there  are  times  when  the  horses 
come  in  very  handy,  especially  in  the  spring 
and  fall. 

For  six  weeks  last  spring  I  was  tied  up 
on  account  of  the  muddy  condition  of  the 
roads.  If  one  lives  on  a  State  road,  that 
disagreeable  feature  is  done  away  with.  I 
believe  that  an  auto  truck  is  a  great  con- 
venience and  a  great  saver  of  time;  but  if 
one  can  not  afford  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses 
also,  I  would  choose  the  horses  for  the 
heavy  work,  and  keep  a  light  car  which 
would  be  inexpensive  to  maintain,  for  light 
work,  such  as  marketing  honey  and  run- 
ning to  the  outyards. 

The  ordinary  beekeeper  would  have  very 
little  use  for  a  truck  unless  he  practiced  mi- 
gratory beekeeping  as  I  do. 

I  run  two  outyards — one  five  and  the 
other  ten  miles  from  my  home  yard.  I  take 
all  my  honey  home  to  extract,  and  carry  the 
bees  home  to  winter  them.  Then  about  July 
20  I  move  them  all  on  the  Helderberg  Moun- 
tains for  buckwheat  honey,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles.     Last  spring  my  bees  were  short 
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Vi 


Fig.   1. — One  of   R.   F.   Holtermann's   apiaries  of  twelve-frame  hives. 


of  stores,  and  so  I  moved  about  half  of 
them  six  miles  from  home  into  a  fruit  belt 
for  fnxit  bloom.  After  fruit  bloom  I  moved 
them  to  another  location  where  I  could  get 
a  large  quantity  of  wild-raspberry  honey. 
In  this  way  they  all  got  enough  honey  with- 
out feeding  to  carry  them  through  and  to 
keep  up  brood-rearing. 

By  means  of  the  auto  the  moving  is  done 
quickly  and  easily,  as  I  have  a  full  equip- 
ment for  doing  all  this  kind  of  work.  We 
usually  close  up  ninety  colonies  the  night 
before;  and  the  next  day,  after  I  haul  a 
load,  my  man  stays  at  the  yard  to  open  the 
hives,  and  is  generally  waiting  for  me  when 
I  return  with  the  next  load.  I  find  that  it 
takes  me  just  45  minutes  to  cover  the  twelve 
miles,  including  loading  and  unloading,  car- 
i"ying  thirty  colonies  to  the  load,  fifteen  to 
each  floor.  I  have  a  skeleton  floor  that  I 
use  in  moving  bees.  It  is  18  inches  above 
the  platform,  and  is  held  up  by  the  stakes. 
On  the  rear  stakes  is  a  cross-board  with 
notches  cut  in  for  the  floor  boards  to  fit  in. 

I  also  find  the  auto  a  great  convenience 
in  selling  honey  at  retail,  as  I  live  twelve 
miles  from  Albany,  the  nearest  market.  I 
have  sold  in  three  hours,  from  my  auto  on 
the   public   market,   as   much   as   103   five- 


IDOund  pails  of  honey  besides  that  which 
was  put  up  in  pint  jars  and  in  five,  six,  and 
twelve  ounce  bottles. 

It  is  certainly  a  jjretty  sight  to  see  the 
auto  loaded  with  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  honey  in  bottles,  and  in  my  spe- 
cial red  and  gold  lithogTaphed  pails;  and  I 
generally  have  a  good-sized  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers. I  get  12  cents  a  pound  in  five- 
pounds  pails;  10  cents  for  the  five  and  six 
ounce  bottles;  25  cents  for  the  pint  jars, 
and  20  cents  for  the  twelve-ounce  bottles. 
At  those  prices  there  is  money  in  bees. 
Beekeeping  is  my  sole  occupation;  and  from 
300  colonies  I  make  a  good  living  and  save 
some  besides. 

Delmar,  N.  Y. 


THE  TWELVE-FRAME  POWER  EXTRACTOR 


BY  R.   F.   HOLTERMANN 


Some  of  my  friends  claim  that  I  am  too 
coi^servative.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  state  that  I  risk  too  much;  and 
the  reason  they  give  for  this  statement  is 
that  they  can  point  to  certain  fixtures  or  im- 
plements about  the  bee-houses  which  I  am 
not  using.     These  accusations  prove  to  my 
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satisfaction  that  I  am  pursuing  a  fairly 
moderate  course  between  the  two  extremes. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  quite  a  wrench  for 
me  Avhen  I  decided  to  leave  the  hand-turned 
extractor  and  venture  on  what  was  to  me 
the  uncertain  sea  of  a  power-extractor  out- 
fit. 

When  I  state  that,  Avith  a  six-frame  re- 
versible extractor  turned  by  hand,  we  have 
been  able  to  extract  8500  lbs.  of  honey  in 
a  day,  some  will,  perhaps,  better  understand 
my  hesitation.  However,  after  weighing 
the  evidence  available,  and  meditating  up- 
on the  pros  and  cons,  actual  and  perhaps 
imaginary,  the  plunge  was  finally  made, 
and  the  securing  of  an  outfit  decided  on. 

The  next  thing  was  to  decide  upon  the 
size  of  the  macliine.  An  eight-frame  ex- 
tractor was  the  largest  available ;  and  as  Ave 
had  already  used  a  six-frame  by  hand,  this 
did  not  seem  like  difference  enough.  The 
manufacturers  could  give  me  no  help — in 
fact,  their  advice  rather  tended  to  the  pur- 
chase of  two  six-frame  machines  rather  than 
one  twelve-frame.  An  arrangement  was 
made  for  a  twelve-frame  machine,  and  I 
ordered  a  jDump  attached.  I  believe  I  was 
the  first  one  to  order  an  extractor  with  a 
honey-pump  attached  (now,  do  not  all  speak 
up  at  once,  saying  that  I  was  the  last). 

As  to  the  engine,  a  few  dollars  looked  to 


me  pretty  serious — a  few  pounds  of  added 
weight,  a  clog  on  the  whole  season's  opera- 
tions; so  a  1%-horse-power  engine  was  de- 
cided on.  Tins  machine  extracted  a  good 
crop  of  honey  for  the  season  of  1912;  but 
I  decided  that  there  was  a  slight  delay  in 
speeding  up  the  large  reel  with  a  capacity 
of  twelve  Langsti'oth  frames ;  and  two  of 
these  delays  with  every  set  of  combs  made 
considerable  lost  time  in  a  day ;  consequent- 
ly a  31/2-horse-poAver  engine  has  been  bought 
to  rejDlace  the  first  purchased. 

The  extractor  which  I  ordered  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  inspection  about  July 
1,  1911.  A  visit  of  inspection  was  made, 
and  every  thing  appeared  all  right.  Blocks 
of  wood  were  placed  in  the  comb-baskets 
as  a  substitute  for  comb.  Delay  in  transit 
resulted,  in  that  the  last  day  of  extracting 
I  received  notice  that  the  extractor  had  ar- 
rived at  my  nearest  custom-house  station. 
It  was,  therefore,  too  late  to  test  the  ma- 
chine during  the  season  of  1911. 

During  the  winter  of  1911  I  had  18  gal- 
vanized iron  tanks  built  for  storing  honey. 
They  had  tight  covers,  Avere  6  feet  liigh  and 
3  in  diameter.  Each  tank  has  a  capacity  of 
3000  to  3300  lbs.  The  best  and  safest  hon- 
ey-gate I  could  find  Avas  put  on  them,  and 
a  strong  stand  about  14  inches  high  Avas 
built  in  each  apiary,  upon  which  to  set  the 


and  tanks,  loaded  on  a  wagon. 
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Pig.  3. — Two  of  Mr.  Holtermann's  helpers  removing 
honey.      One  holds  the  frame,   and  the  other 

uses    a   brush   in   each   hand. 


tank.  My  object  in  having  these  large 
tanks  was  to  do  away  with  previous  loss  of 
time  in  changing  the  filling  from  one  small 
tank  to  another  or  from  one  barrel  to  an- 
other— to  strain  the  coarsest  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  wax,  out  of  the  honey,  and 
do  the  rest  of  the  straining  by  gravitation, 
skimming  the  honey  when  the  separation 
had  taken  place.  For  filling,  also,  a  large 
tank,  where  one  can  fill  into  smaller  pack- 
ages for  a  3000-lb.  run,  is  a  gain  in  time. 
The  pressure  is  better,  and  thus  the  honey 
may  be  forced  out  more  rapidly  at  the  open 
gate.  With  a  barrel,  for  instance,  oAving  to 
the  pressure  from  the  honey  above,  the  first 
half  of  the  barrels  fills  more  readily  than 
the  second.  No  strainer  that  can  be  utilized 
can  be  found  that  will  strain  honey  at  the 
rate  of  1000  to  1500  lbs.  per  hour,  and  be 
fine  enough  to  remove  the  finer  specks  of 
wax,  etc.  One  may  not  see  these  specks 
when  the  honey  is  liquid;  but  when  the 
honey  is  granulated  nice  and  white,  they 
show  at  once  like  dust  on  the  surface,  and 
are  very  objectionable  to  the  uninitiated, 
such  as  the  average  consumer  of  honey. 
The  twelve-frame  extractor  worked  well. 


There  is   no   trouble   in   extracting  with  it 
11.000  to  15,000  lbs.  of  honey  in  a  day. 

Fig.  1  shows  one  of  our  apiaries,  July, 
1912,  which  produced  sufficient  honey  to  fill 
three  of  these  large  tanks  and  six  or  seven 
hundred  additional  i^ounds.  The  hives  shoAvn 
are  the  twelve-frame  Langstroth.  We  tier- 
ed up  supers  until  the  close  of  the  wliite- 
honey  flow,  when  all  was  extracted,  but  not 
a  comb  was  taken  from  the  brood-chambers. 
There  were  brood-chambers  so  filled  with 
brood  (yes,  I  must  confess  my  lack  of  fore- 
sight) that  several  colonies  actually  starved 
to  death  for  want  of  food  during  my  ab- 
sence of  several  weeks  after  the  honey-flow. 
(T  have  no  queens  to  sell.  Many  beekeep- 
ers have  as  good  queens  as  I  have  if  they 
would  only  overcome  their  prejudices  and 
give  their  queens  a  chance  in  the  twelve- 
fi'ame  brood-chamber.) 

MOVING. 

A  question  might  be  asked  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  moving  this  extracting-outfit 
from  one  apiary  to  another.  In  this  matter 
I  was  most  agreeably  surprised.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  outfit  on  a  wagon.  We  took  the 
twelve-frame  extractor,  turned  it  on  its  side, 
and  rolled  it  tlu'ough  the  honej^-house  door, 
turning  it  again  to  its  normal  position  and 
pushing  it  up  a  plank  upon  the  wagon. 
The  engine  shown  in  the  same  engraving  is 
the  small  one;  but  the  larger  one  can  be 
loaded  more  readily  than  the  extractor. 
The  other  implement  on  the  wagon  is  the 
uncapiDing-tank  standing  by  the  driver  of 
the  horses. 

My  outfit  cost  more  than  I  expected ;  but 
I  am  well  satisfied  with  it.  It  is  a  great 
convenience  and  labor-saver. 

Speaking  to  the  young  men  who  spent 
the  season  with  me  learning  beekeeping,  I 
said,  "  If  I  had  been  asked  at  the  outset  to 
buy  a  3y2-horse-power  engine  with  which 
to  extract,  I  would  not  now  have  a  power 
outfit ;  but  by  taking  two  steps  the  cost  was 
broken  to  me  by  degi'ees,  and  I  yielded." 

We  found  a  difficulty  in  connection  with 
pumping  the  honey — the  belt  slipped.  A 
remedy  has  been  found,  however,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  power  out- 
fit for  extracting;  but  I  have  no  use  for  the 
plan  of  hauling  home  combs  of  honey  to  be 
extracted.  The  honey  can  be  extracted  in 
the  time  which  it  would  take  to  haul  the 
combs  to  a  central  station  and  back  again. 
Also,  where  there  is  any  danger  of  foul 
brood  it  is  much  more  liable  to  be  spread 
by  changing  or  canying  combs  from  apiaiy 
to  apiary.  Of  coui*se,  if  there  is  no  extract- 
ing place  it  is  a  different  matter.  If  I 
wanted  to  keep  myself  busy  without  ade- 
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quate  returus,  the  latter  system  niiglit  com- 
mend itself  to  me. 
Brantford,  Canada. 


A  CONVENIENT    EXTRACTING  -  HOUSE    AND 
BEE-CELLAR 


BY   MYRON   C.    SILSBEE 


I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my  bee- 
cellar  and  honey-house  which  was  built  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1911.  The  building 
is  24x40  feet  north  and  south,  having  a 
cellar  of  the  same  dimensions.  A  partition 
runs  through  and  shuts  oti'  the  cellar  from 
the  tank-room.  The  cellar  is  24  x  30,  and 
the  tank-room  24x12.  I  have  a  room  above, 
24  X  30  feet,  which  I  use  for  an  extracting 
and  storeroom.  I  also  crate  and  clean  my 
comb  honey  for  market  here.  The  room  is 
ceiled  overhead  with  matched  lumber.  I 
have  a  power  extracting  outfit,  and  pipe 
through  the  floor.  The  pipe  is  three  inches 
in  diameter.  It  conveys  the  honey  to  the 
tanks  in  the  tank-room  below,  which  hold 
about  4500  pounds  each. 

There  is  a  door  in  the  north  end  of  the 
bee-house,  7  ft.  liigh  by  31/2  wide,  through 
which  I  carry  the  honey  in  from  the  hive. 
The  door  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
tank-room  is  4  ft.  wide,  through  which  I 
carry  my  bees  into  the  cellar  and  then 
through  a  door  31/2  ft.  wide  through  the 
partition  into  the  bee-cellar. 


Then  I  have  a  room  in  the  south  end  of  bee 
house,  24  x  10,  where  I  have  a  stove  and 
workbench  where  I  extract  wax  and  nail  up 
hives  and  supplies.  There  is  a  double  floor 
of  hard  pine  with  building  paper  between. 
I  have  four  trapdoors  in  the  floor,  14  x  21 
inches,  for  veu^ilating  the  cellar. 

The  cellar  has  a  cement  floor,  and  is  seal- 
ed overhead  with  matched  lumber.  The 
walls  under  the  building  are  laid  up  in 
Portland  cement  mixed  5  to  1.  The  walls 
are  3  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  18  inches 
at  the  top.  I  cover  the  cellar  floor  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  planer  shavings. 
The  bees  are  set  on  plank  6  inches  from  the 
floor  with  bottom-boards  removed  to  allow 
all  dead  bees  to  drop  out  during  the  winter. 
I  generally  put  the  bees  in  the  cellar  from 
the  10th  to  the  loth  of  November,  and  set 
them  out  about  April  1.  The  outside  of  my 
bee-house  is  sheeted  with  one-inch  planed 
hemlock,  shiplap,  covered  with  building 
paper,  then  sided  over. 

The  chimney  on  the  bee-house  is  built  of 
cement.  Then  I  have  a  building  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  bee-house,  which 
does  not  show  in  the  picture.  It  is  12  x  15 
feet.  I  have  a  gasohne-engine,  saws,  and 
dovetail  cutter,  where  I  saw  my  hives  and 
supplies;  but  I  would  not  advise  any  one 
to  make  his  own  hives  and  supplies. 

I  intend  to  lay  up  the  brace-walls  on  the 
east  side  of  my  bee-house,  and  grade  up 
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Fig.   1. — Set  up  ready  to  extract  with  porcelain-lined  kettle  and   washtub   in  foreground. 


to  the  sidir-g.  1  have  160  colonies  in  the 
yard  at  present.  The  picture  was  taken 
about  Sept.  10,  at  the  close  of  the  buck- 
wheat flow,  after  some  of  the  supers  had 
been  taken  off. 

The  third  and  fifth  colonies  in  the  second 
row,  beginning  at  the  right,  produced  about 
150  lbs.  of  clover  and  basswood  honey  each. 
The  fifth  colony  in  the  fourth  row,  begin- 
ning at  the  right,  Avith  two  supers  on,  is  a 
ten-frame  hive  which  produced  100  lbs.  of 
clover  and  basswood  comb  honey  in  beeway 
sections.  I  had  a  number  of  colonies  in  tlie 
apiary  that  bore  equally  well.  Most  of  the 
colonies  that  ran  for  extracted  honey  aver- 
aged about  25  lbs.  per  Aveek  during  the 
clover  and  basswood  flow. 

Cohoeton,  N.  Y. 


A  LIGHT  PORTABLE  EXTRACTING  OUTFIT 


BY  H.  D.  MURRY 


Some  beekeepers  hesitate  to  start  out- 
yards  because  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
a  separate  extracting  outfit  at  each  yard,  or 
because  of  the  trouble  of  hauling  the  ordi- 
nary outfit  from  one  yard  to  another.  To 
such  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  of  a 
light  outfit  tliat  I  use.  The  whole  thing 
does  not  weigh  more  than  150  pounds,  yet 
it  is  effective  and  convenient. 


Tlie  extractor  is  a  Cowan  reversible,  Xo. 
18,  with  comb-baskets  large  enough  to  take 
two  frames  each  of  the  shalloAv  frames  we 
use  in  the  production  of  bulk  comb  honey. 
These  frames  are  5%  inches  deej?.  We  use 
them  also  for  extracting;  and.  although  the 
extractor  has  only  two  comb-baskets,  we 
put  in  four  combs  at  a  time,  making  it  equal 
to  an  ordinary  four-frame  extractor.  The 
uncai^ping-can  consists  of  two  galvanized 
iron  tubs  of  such  size  that  one  will  just 
slijj  doAvn  about  an  inch  in  the  top  of  the 
other.  We  cut  out  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
tub,  leaving  an  inch  or  so  all  around,  and 
put  in  a  bottom  of  galvanized  Avire,  abnuf 
four  meshes  to  the  inch.  A  strip  of  board 
three  inches  Avide  which  runs  through  the 
liandles  of  the  upper  tub  completes  the  un- 
capping-can.  Our  uncapping-knife  is  a 
Bingham  of  the  "vintage"  of  1897.  It 
has  a  much  thinner  blade  than  those  turned 
out  noAv,  and  does  much  better  Avork.  We 
do  not  use  any  Avater,  either  hot  or  cold,  as 
we  do  not  need  it  Avith  this  knife. 

For  the  purpose  of  catching  the  honey 
from  the  extractor,  Ave  use  a  galvanized  iron 
can  12  inches  in  diameter  and  121/4  inches 
deep.  We  tie  a  cheese-cloth  over  the  can 
and  set  it  under  the  gate  of  the  extractor. 
When  full  it  holds  a  little  over  five  gallons. 
There  is  a  molasses-gate  near  the  bottom  of 
the  can. 
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Our  uncapping-cau  will  hold  all  the  cap- 
pings  for  one  day,  the  honey  running 
through  the  wire  bottom  to  the  tub  below, 
which  must  be  emptied  from  time  to  time. 
At  the  close  of  a  day's  work  we  emptj-  the 
lower  can ;  and  by  morning,  in  this  hot  cli- 
mate, the  honey  is  practically  all  out  of  the 
cappings.  We  have  found  that  any  honey 
that  might  drain  out  aftei'Avard  is  too  dark 
to  suit  us.  We  then  melt  up  the  cappings 
in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle  and  squeeze  out 
the  wax  with  two  boards  fastened  together 
at  the  end.  The  wax  is  caught  in  another 
galvanized  tub,  and  the  slumgum  may  be 
saved  in  a  sack  to  be  run  through  a  wax- 
press  later.  There  is  very  little  wax  left 
where  nothing  bi;t  cappings  is  melted  up. 
These  tubs,  with  the  kettle  and  honey-can, 
all  nest  together,  so  that  they  take  up  only 
the  room  in  a  wagon  that  one  tub  would 
occupy. 

We  are  engaged  mostly  in  the  production 
of  bulk  comb  honej^;  but  we  have  to  have 
extracted  honey  to  pack  the  comb,  and  we 
find  this  outfit  entirely  adequate  to  our 
needs.  The  entire  cost  is  only  ^bout  twenty 
dollars;  and,  being  so  light,  we  can  put 
it  on  a  wagon  with  empty  cans  enough  to 
hold  all  the  honey  our  crew  will  pack  in  a 
day.  It  can  be  set  up  in  a  few  minutes 
after  we  reach  a  yard,  and  we  are  read}-  to 
go  to  work. 

If  anybod}'  wants  an  outfit  that  Avill  cost 
$150,  and  take  a  pair  of  good  mules  to  pull. 
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he  has  my  permission;  but  1  have  not  yet 
felt  the  need  of  such  an  outfit,  and  I  prefer 
to  use  that  money  in  keeping  more  bees. 
Mat  his,  Texas. 

[Mr.  Murry  does  not  saj^  how  much  hon- 
ey he  can  extract  in  a  day  with  his  outfit; 
but  since  he  produces  only  enough  extract- 
ed honey  to  use  in  j^ackiug  his  bulk-comb 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  outfit  has 
capacity  enough. — Ed.] 


A    PORTABLE    EXTRACTING-HOUSE     LARGE 
ENOUGH  FOR  A  POWER  OUTFIT 


BY   v.    V.    DEXTER 


I  am  using  an  extracting-wagon  which  is 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  rather  low,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  pulls  easily  over  the  aver- 
age road.  The  floor  is  7  by  14  feet.  The 
top  is  about  6  feet  high,  and  made  of  can- 
vas over  a  frame  of  1  x  2,  Avitli  2x2  cor- 
ners, and  braced  with  ware.  The  whole  does 
not  weigh  more  than  the  ordinai-y  wagon 
and  haj'-rack.  I  use  this  wagon  not  only 
for  extracting,  but  also  for  a  shop,  bunk- 
house,  and  dining-car,  or  whatever  I  need  it 
for  at  the  yards.  As  I  have  no  building  at 
any  of  them  it  is  fine  to  have  a  cool  bee- 
tight  house  to  take  with  me  on  my  trips. 
I  work  alone,  and  care  for  450  colonies. 

This  wagon  is  exceptionally  good  in  mov- 
ing bees.    I  never  close  the  liives.    I  simply 


Fig.  2.- — Packed  ready  to  move,  with  a  cake  of  wax  from  the  tub  leaning  against  the  nest  of  tubs. 
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Dexter's    extracting-wagon,    which    is    large    enough 
for    gasoline-engine,    eapping-melter,    etc. 


drive  up  to  the  yards,  take  off  the  horses, 
load  up,  shut  the  door,  hitch  up  again,  and 
drive  otf .  Not  a  bee  can  get  out ;  and  if  a 
few  do  leave  the  hives  and  fly  to  the  win- 
dows, it  is  easy  to  give  them  to  the  weakest 
colony  when  they  are  unloaded  in  the  new 
yard;  but  I  am  not  bothered  that  way  un- 
less it  is  necessary  to  stop  some  time  while 
on  the  road. 

HEATING   HONEY    AS    SOON    AS    EXTRACTED   TO 
RETARD   GRANULATION. 

In  extracting  I  use  a  Gilson  engine,  four- 
frame  extractor,  steam-knife,  eapping-melt- 
er, honey-heater,  and  storage-tank  under 
the  floor.  The  honey  is  pumped  from  the 
extractor  to  the  heater  where  it  is  heated 
enough  to  avoid  granulation,  also  to  remove 
all  specks.  From  there  it  runs  to  the  tank 
under  the  floor,  the  tank  being  large  enough 
to  hold  one-half  to  a  day's  extracting;  and 
as  the  honey  is  warm,  it  is  only  a  few  min- 
utes' work  to  run  1200  or  1500  pounds  into 
cans  ready  for  market.  Heating  the  hon- 
ey when  it  is  first  extracted  does  not  in- 
jure the  flavor,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  if  left  til] 
after  gTanulation.  I  have  had  alfalfa  hon- 
ey remain  clear  a  year  because  it  was  heat- 
ed when  first  extracted.  It  is  practically 
imi)ossible  to  get  all  the  specks  out  of  our 
thick  honey  unless  it  is  heated. 

My  old  plan,  and  the  plan  of  many  west- 
ern beekeepers,  is  to  strain  through  win- 
dow-screening at  the  time  of  extracting, 
and,  later,  heat  and  strain  through  cheese- 
cloth. By  the  method  I  now  use,  the  honey 
takes  care  of  itself  till  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  it  can  be  canned  ready  for  market. 

In  the  picture  the  tank  under  the  floor 
does  not  show,  as  it  was  removed  after  the 
extracting  was  done.  The  door  in  (he  front 
end  has  been  taken  out  also.  It  is  of  cloth, 
and  can  be  ensilv  taken  off. 


Practice  has  proven  to  me  that  the  front 
end  is  the  best  place  for  the  door.  With  a 
slide  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  put  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  full-depth  supers  into  the 
wagon  without  getting  in  himself  to  arrange 
them.  In  removing  empty  supers  it  is  also 
easy  to  remove  almost  as  many  witliout  the 
trouble  of  climbing  in. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. 


PAINTING  QUEENS  SO  THAT  THEY  MAY  AL- 
WAYS BE  QUICKLY  FOUND 


A  Quick-drying  Non-injurious  Paint  that  May  be 
Applied  with  a  Wire 


BY   H.    BARTLETT-MILLER 


Nothing  "  straight  from  the  beeyard " 
having  appeared  in  any  of  the  journals  to 
guide  the  would-be  queen-marker  in  the 
somewhat  fearsome  job  of  making  our 
black  and  leather-colored  majesties  easier 
to  find  by  means  of  paint,  I  determined  this 
spring  (o  find  out  for  myself,  and  brand 
every  queen  in  my  home  yard  of  186  colo- 
nies. My  knowledge  that  this  was  possible 
was  gained  from  a  notice  in  tlie  Review, 
that  clear  spirit  varnish  is  used  to  mix  the 
color  with.  At  best  this  advice  was  veiy 
vague.  Some  spirit  varnishes  would  kill  a 
fairly  strong  dog,  let  alone  our  delicate 
queens.  Knowing  most  of  the  stunts  in 
making  spirit  varnishes,  I  decided  to  use  a 
simple  tincture  of  benzoin,  this  being  mere- 
ly i^ure  gum  benzoin  dissolved  in  alcohoL 
It  can  be  compounded  by  any  chemist,  and 
a  quarter's  worth  will  last  a  thousand-colo- 
ny man  eight  or  ten  years  unless  he  paints 
the  workers. 

This  solution  of  benzoin  has  a  strong  but 
very  pleasant  scent;  and  if  odor  had  much 
to  do  with  our  queens,  the  scent  of  the 
benzoin  would  have  led  to  all  mine  being 
promptly  balled,  whereas  not  one  met  suck 
a  fate.  Its  peculiarity  for  our  use  is  that 
the  paint  is  dry  and  washable  in  a  few  min- 
utes. In  fact,  30  seconds  suffices  to  dry 
quite  a  thick  application  on  the  queen. 

Having  obtained  a  clear  liquid  tincture, 
use  any  dry  color  you  fancy,  taking  care  to 
avoid  red  lead  or  even  white  lead,  as  either 
may  kill  either  the  queen  or  the  bees  which 
might  try  to  lick  this  decoration  from  the 
queen's  back.  I  took  dry-powder  lemon 
chrome,  of  which  any  painter  will  sell,  for 
a  few  cents,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  a 
lifetime.    It  costs  about  14  cents  per  pound. 

Take  a  very  small  domestic-essence  bottle 
and  a  piece  of  wire  (say  one  strand  of  barb 
wire)  cut  off  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  and  to  stick  up  a  quarter  of 
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-Home  apiary  of  Daniel  Danielson,  Brush.  Colo.    Through  the  center  of  this  apiary  runs  a  track  for 
the  hand-car  shown,  which  is  used  for  carrying  supplies  in  and  out  of  the  yard. 


an  inch  through  the  cork,  through  which  it 
must  be  pierced.  Bend  the  wii'e  over  to 
prevent  the  cork  from  coming  off.  Now 
flatten  with  a  hammer  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  to  make  a  spatula  with  which  to  apply 
the  paint. 

Fill  the  bottle  about  half  full  of  tincture, 
and  drop  into  it  any  coloring  matter  handy. 
Half  a  saltspoonful  of  liquid  bluing  does 
very  well.  If  3-ou  have  to  use  a  dry  piece 
it  acts  just  as  well.  This  washing-blue  alone 
I  find  is  too  dark.  Queens  marked  with  it 
are  very  little  easier  to  find  than  if  unmark- 
ed ;  so,  mix  a  little  whiting,  chalk,  dry  white 
clay,  or  any  thing  that  will  lighten  the  blue, 
and  remember  that  it  dries  considerably 
lighter  than  it  appears  in  the  bottle.  Mix 
yellow  and  washing-blue  for  green,  as  pow- 
der greens  all  contain  either  copper  or  ar- 
senic, and  we  wish  to  run  no  risks  with 
poisons,  either  with  our  families  or  bees. 
The  coloring  matters  are  not  dissolved  in 
the  tincture  of  gxim  benzoin,  but  only  mix- 
ed in  it,  and  the  benzoin  only  acts  as  a 
fastening  medium  after  the  spirit  has  evap- 
orated. 

Xow  for  the  last  time,  let  us  hope,  go 
through  the  time-honored  and  time-wasting 
task  of  finding  madame  by  adopting  the 
sifting-through-the-excluder  method,  which 
is  the  best  idea,  except  branding,  that  I 
have  hit  upon.  Be  careful,  after  the  last 
frame  is  shaken,  not  to  smoke  riotously  the 
bees  with  a  view  to  hastening  the  departure 
of  the  bees  to  the  lower  regions.     This  was 


an  error  I  fell  into.  Too  much  smoke  so 
demoralizes  the  bees  that  they  boil  over  the 
top  of  the  empty  body  into  which  they  have 
been  shaken,  and  her  majesty  goes  with 
them,  and  you  "dunno  where  she  are,"  and 
she  has  to  be  let  alone  while  you  make  an- 
other trial  elsewhere.  Just  smoke  gently 
the  top  edge  of  the  body,  and  keep  on  going 
all  around  it,  and  in  short  order  the  bees 
will  keep  turned  head  downward,  and  very 
quickly  get  through  the  excluder. 

Having  pounced  upon  the  cause  of  all 
the  roar  and  hubbub,  grasp  her  with  finger 
and  thumb  by  the  thorax  as  though  you 
meant  to  clip  her.  I  always  clip  mine,  if 
needing  it,  at  the  same  time  as  branding, 
and  with  the  bottle-neck  curled  tight  in  the 
little  finger  o'f  the  same  hand  draw  the  cork 
with  the  other  hand  and  apply  a  fairly 
liberal  dose  of  the  liquid  paint  on  top  of 
her  thorax,  and  a  little  on  the  end  half  of 
the  wing  left  undipped.  One  would  think 
that  any  bee,  black  or  yellow,  carrying  a 
dab  of  bright  yellow  paint  on  her  thorax 
nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  square  would 
be  seen  at  once  on  the  most  crowded  frame; 
but  let  madame  jam  herself  between  the 
comb  and  bottom-bar,  and  she  may  hide 
there  all  day  before  you  see  her;  but  the 
colored  wing  seems  to  show  up  directly. 

Any  way,  after  branding  my  first  twenty 
on  the  thorax  only,  a  week's  heavy  weather 
followed;  and  going  over  them  to  test  the 
new  adventure,  and  to  count  the  supersed- 
ings,  I  found  none  of  the  latter,  and  all  too 
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Fig. 


-Dauielson's  International  auto-wagon,  loaded  ready  for  a  trip  to  an  outyard. 


few  of  the  branded  queens — that  is  to  say, 
without  more  searching  than  I  had  thought 
would  be  needed.  So  I  "  put  some  more 
on,"  and  this  time  on  the  end  of  the  wing- 
as  explained  above,  and,  presto  !  "  she  could 
not  be  hid."  It  was  a  bit  of  fun  to  watch 
the  frantic  efforts  of  first  the  queen  and 
then  the  bees  trying  to  make  mother  look 
less  "  dudish."  The  queen's  antics  remind- 
ed me  of  a  rooster  paying  court  to  a  hen, 
dropping  one  wing  and  sweeping  the  ground 
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Fig.  3. — The  same  truck  shown  in  Fig.  2  transformed  into  a  pleasurc-i-ai- 


with  it.  She  tried  and  tried  for  fully  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  between  the  sweeping 
business  and  fanning  to  try  to  unburden 
herself  of  this  unusual  encumbrance.  How- 
ever, three  weeks  after,  they  had  all  grown 
used  to  "  having  'em  all  on." 

Now,  the  greatest  surprise  I  received 
during  the  whole  business  was  the  attitude 
of  the  workers  toward  the  queen  running 
fairly  fast  over  the  comb,  carrying  what  I 
declare  none  of  them  ever  saw  the  like  of 
before.  The  scent,  too, 
was  strange  to  them. 
According  to  all  we  are 
told,  the  workers  ought 
to  have  promptly  taught 
that  queen  proper  man- 
ners, and  to  have  made 
her  realize  that  to  royal- 
ty such  "hyper  scentsi- 
tiveness  "  was  entirely 
out  of  place.  Instead  of 
that,  all  who  could  kept 
up  with  her  and  at- 
tempted to  lick  off  the 
fast-hardening  brand. 

I  do  not  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  editor  that 
it  was  the  alcohol  they 
were  after;  but  in  the 
first  few  cases,  lick  it  off 
they  certainly  did,  and 
with  very  evident  rel- 
ish.   So  I  learned  either 
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aUEE^LL  RIGHT  ^^^^^   ^^^^5- 
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QUEENLESS. 


Want  to  supercede. 
8 


Young  LAYING  Queen, 

REARED  THIS 
9  SEASON. 


Plenty  OF  HONEY  and 

SOME  TO  SPARE.  , , 

10  11 


NO    STORES) 

NEED  HONEY. 


Something  wrong 


WANT   TO  SWARM. 


to  hold  the  queen  until,  bj'  the  dullness  of 
the  paint,  I  knew  it  had  dried,  or  else  1 
let  her  wander  around  for  half  a  minute 
on  a  bai'e  comb.  This  half-minute  seems 
a  much  longer  time  when  you  have  three  or 
four  days'  branding  to  do  in  front  of  you ; 
but  unless  the  alcohol  has  quite  evaporated 
you  will  find  your  queen,  when  next  you  go 
to  her  hive,  with  only  the  remnants  of  a 
brand — far  too  little  to  be  of  iDraetical  use 
to  the  large  apiarist. 

A  word  of  caution  to  the  nervous :  Brand 
the  Cjueens  when  holding  the  abdomen — not 
the  head — toward  your  right  hand.  I  brand- 
ed one  head  toward  me,  and  daubed  the 
end  of  one  of  the  antennae.  I  found  queen- 
cells  four  days  after,  and  no  queen.  I  had 
noticed  this  bungling  on  my  part,  and  had 
marked  tie  hive  for  future  investigation. 
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Another  caution  is 
when  marking  the 
wing.  Be  careful  not 
to  daub  the  abdomen. 
If  the  squai'e  end  of 
the  flattened  wire  is 
just  touched  on  the 
wing  ever  so  lightly  in 
the  center  of  its  length, 
the  wire  marker  can 
be  lowered  till  the  wing 
moves  toward  the 
marker.  When  draw- 
ing it  away  it  brands 
the  wing.  Try  a  few 
drones  first.  Do  not 
be  content  with  the 
thorax  mark  alone.  If 
you  can  see  a  queen 
with  that  mark  only, 
j-ou  could,  in  the  case 
of  yellow  queens,  find 
her  with  no  mark  at 
all.  My  queens  were 
marked  at  the  spring- 
overhaul,  when  n  o 
drones  had  yet  hatch- 
ed. All  are  very  dark, 
being  granddaughters 
of  a  queen  imported 
thirteen  thousand 
miles  from  Italy,  and 
a  few  queens  are  black. 
Old  queens  were  mark- 
ed with  the  lemoi\ 
chromo. 

This  season's  queens 
are  being  marked  witli 
the  washing-blue  made 
lighter  bj-  addition  of 
whiting  used  for  fire- 
places. Young  queens 
just  laying  are  an  ex- 
ception to  the  calm  behavior  noted  on  the 
part  of  the  older  queens.  The  clipping  and 
branding  so  excite  the  little  ''  newly  weds  " 
that  in  two  cases,  while  some  bees  were 
going  for  the  "  wliisky  ''  on  the  thorax,  oth- 
ers were  balling  the  Cjueen,  and  I  had  to  use 
a  deal  of  smoke;  and  while  all  were  roaring, 
I  shook  the  queen  with  a  frame  of  bees  at 
the  entrance,  and  let  them  all  run  in  togeth- 
er. But  the  five  or  six  that  acted  in  this 
way  were  laying  serenely  the  next  morning. 
All  together  I  found  and  branded  queens 
from  the  whole  apiary  of  186  colonies  in 
four  daj's,  doing  a  few  other  items  of  man- 
ipulation as  needed,  such  as  filling  supers 
lacking  a  few  combs,  and  arranging  brood 
in  supers  when  necessary.  I  judge  that  one 
man  ought,  by  the  sifting  method,  to  find 
and   brand  five  queens  per  hour.     But  if 
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"i FA  LED  HONE^. 
READY  rOTAKE  OFF 
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you  do  not  happen  on  her  majesty  when 
glancing  ovei'  the  combs  as  you  lift  them 
out  to  shake,  don't  waste  time  looking  any 
more  for  her;  but  shake  away.  Make  very 
sure,  too,  that  your  excluder  is  nailed  se- 
curely to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  hive-body 
you  use.  Don't  trust  a  framed  excluder 
loose.  You  will  bump  the  body  over  the 
edge,  and  your  queen  will  be  gone  like  a 
flash.  Out  of  my  lot  I  lost  only  the  one 
whose  antennae  I  painted  over  eleven  weeks 
ago.  No  branded  queen  but  that  one  has 
been  superseded,  so  that  the  wing-branding 
can  be  no  detriment. 

Kihikihi,  Waikato,  N.  Z. 

[We  see  great  possibilities  in  "branding" 
queens.  A  queen  easily  found  at  almost 
any  time  ought  to  be  much  more  valuable 
than  one  not  marked. 

Without  having  tried  it  ourselves,  we 
should  think  that  red  would  be  the  most 
conspicuous  color  that  could  be  used,  with 
green,  perhaps,  a  close  second. — Ed.] 


THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  A  SMALL  HONEY-HOUSE 


BY   JOSEPH   GRAY 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    AUTO    WAGON    FOR 
OUT-APIARIES 


BY  DANIEL  DANIELSON 


A  request  was  made  in  Gleanings  some 
time  ago  for  ideas  from  beekeepers  who 
make  a  practice  of  running  for  extracted 
honey  with  outyards,  and  who  carry  the 
honey  home  in  the  combs  before  doing  the 
extracting.     That  is  just  what  I  am  doing. 

I  got  an  International  auto  wagon,  as  the 
pictures  show.  I  have  four  outyards  lo- 
cated from  three  to  twelve  miles  from  home. 
I  carry  all  my  extra  hives  and  supplies  on 
the  auto  to  the  outyards,  and  the  honey 
home  in  the  combs,  and  the  empty  combs 
back. 

Fig.  1  shows  my  home  yard  with  a  hand- 
car on  the  track,  myself  sitting  on  it. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  truck  loaded  with  hives 
ready  to  start  for  the  outyards. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  same  velucle  ready  for 
a  pleasure-ride. 

I  have  done  away  with  all  hive  numbers 
and  all  book-keeping  and  records,  as  they 
are  time  wasted.  I  use  bricks,  as  the  draw- 
ing shows,  and  I  find  tliat  they  answer  the 
purpose  veiy  well.  Something  is  needed  to 
hold  the  covers  on  any  way,  and  two  bricks 
will  do  it  in  the  strongest  wind.  When  I 
come  to  the  yard,  there  the  record  of  all  the 
hives  is  right  before  me.  The  bricks  show 
the  condition  the  colony  was  in  when  looked 
at  last.  I  can  not  see  nor  find  any  thing 
more  handy.  I  have  used  this  method  for 
ten  or  twelve  years. 

Brush,  Colo. 


In  the  ideal  small  honey-house  there 
should  be  a  platform  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  building  18  inches  or  any  other 
height  desired.  Mount  the  extractor  on  it 
with  the  gate  over  the  tank  below,  and  just 
east  of  it,  locate  the  uncapping-can. 

The  tank  is  placed  below  the  platform, 
and  a  pit  is  dug  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
drawing  of  honey  from  the  tank.  The  tank 
has  a  division  at  the  east  end,  with  a  one- 
inch  honeyway  beneath  it.  By  this  gravity 
process  all  the  scum  is  left  at  the  west  end 
of  the  tank,  and  the  clean  clear  honey  is 
drawn  off  at  the  northeast  side  of  the  tank. 
Quarter-inch  screen  wire  over  the  tank,  in 
at  least  two  sections,  gives  ready  access  to 
the  tank,  and  renders  it  mouse-proof. 
Cheese-cloth  on  this  screen  forms  the  honey- 
strainer  and  renders  the  tank  bee-pi'oof. 

The  honey  is  brought  in  through  either 
door,  and  one  may  choose  between  lifting 
the  supers  or  bending  the  back  and  lifting 
the  combs.  No  honey  is  handled  heavier 
than  a  comb  until  it  is  placed  in  the  GO-lb. 
cans.     If  a  3-ft.  tank  is  not  sufficient  ca- 


A  double-walled  honey-extractor.  The  space  between 
the  two  cans  is  for  water,  and  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  water-tank  of  a  gasoline-engine.  The  water 
gets  hot  enough  to  warm  the  honey  so  that  it 
strains  easily. 
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pacity,  a  6-ft.  tank  extending  under  the 
platform  can  be  installed.  An  excellent 
storage  place  is  found  beneath  the  east  end 
of  the  platform  for  honey-eases,  etc. 

The  screen  windows  are  on  the  east  and 
west.  The  screens  should  come  3  or  4  inches 
above  the  opening,  and  %  to  %  from  the 
side  wall.  In  the  morning  the  bees,  both 
inside  and  out,  are  attracted  to  the  east  win- 
dow ;  and  the  scent  coming  direct  from  the 
screen  does  not  attract  the  bees  to  the  exit 
4  inches  higher  up.  In  the  afternoon  the 
bees  are  attracted  to  the  west  window,  and 
so  your  extractor,  etc.,  are  always  free  from 
bees ;  whereas  if  the  screen  is  placed  direct- 
ly over  the  extractor  more  or  less  bees  will 
be  constanth'  falling  in. 

I  particularly  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  door.  Xever  make  a  screen-door.  Let 
it  be  solid,  so  that  as  few  bees  as  possible 
will  be  attracted  to  its  locality.  The  same 
idea  is  followed  in  the  door  as  in  the  screen. 
The  door  west,  being  in  the  shade  during 
the  morning,  will  attract  fewer  bees.  The 
door  east,  being  in  the  shade  during  the 
afternoon,  will  attract  fewer  bees. 

Bakersfield,   Cal. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    AUTO   WAGON    AND 
PORTABLE  EXTRACTING  OUTFIT 


BY  J.  E.  FARE 


If  the  owner  is  the  driver,  and  a  careful 
driver,  and  if  he  uses  one  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  auto  wagons  with  a  high 
wheel  and  solid  tires,  I  find  there  is  a  sav- 
ing over  the  feed  of  a  horse.  The  horse  will 
cost  about  75  cts.  per  day  for  feed  if  you 
feed  him  properly.  Furthermore,  your  time 
is  lost,  principally  on  the  roads.  To  do  the 
same  work,  gasoline  costs  less  than  the 
horse-feed,  and  nearh^  all  the  time  on  the 
road  is  saved. 

My  west  yard  is  equipped  with  two  build- 
ings. One  is  a  store-house  for  combs,  and 
the  other  an  extracting-room.  I  eciuipped 
this  building  with  as  good  an  equipment  as 
money  can  buy.  I  use  an  eight-frame  auto- 
matic extractor  driven  by  a  two-and-one- 
half-horse-power  Sandow  engine.  A  rotary 
pump  conveys  the  honey  through  pipes  to 
1000-lb.  storage  tanks,  six  of  wliich  I  have 
in  the  one  yard. 

I  thought  of  hauling  combs  here  to  ex- 
tract, and  I  tried  the  plan  to  my  sorrow. 
Just  think  of  making  a  trip  to  an  out-api- 
ai-j',  taking  off  perhaps  1200  lbs.  of  honey, 
drawing  the  combs  to  the  central  yard  after 
you  are  exhausted  lifting  them  on  the  wag- 
on or  truck !  You  do  the  same  heavy  lift- 
ing  at    the    other   yard,    and    then    return 


the  empty  combs  after  you  have  washed  out 
your  wagon  or  car,  which  must  be  done  to 
prevent  robbing.  Furthermore,  I  use  thick- 
top  unspaeed  frames,  and  I  was  disgusted 
at  the  appearance  of  those  beautiful  combs, 
all  bruised  and  jammed  out  of  shape.  If 
one  used  shallow  self-spaced  frames,  per- 
haps they  would  stand  the  hauling,  but  I 
can  not  afford  to  lose  the  time. 

We  have  a  portable  and  collapsible  hon- 
ey-house, 6  X  6  X  14,  which  can  be  moved  on 
a  low  wagon  just  as  it  is.  It  may  be  folded 
down  on  the  bottom.  The  ends  are  made  of 
square  frames  of  2  x  4  stuff,  sealed  with 
pine  flooring.  The  lower  half  of  the  sides 
is  covered  with  paroid  roofing,  and  the  up- 
l^er  half  with  wire  screen ;  and  I  use  white 
oilcloth  for  curtains,  also  for  the  top  half. 
This  space  is  enough  to  allow  the  equip- 
ment which  I  have  before  spoken  of,  only 
I  use  two  1000-lbs.  tanks  and  remove  the 
honey  into  the  cans  each  morning.  This  al- 
lows the  honey  to  settle  over  night.  As 
fast  as  I  fill  these  crates  of  pails  they  are 
loaded  on  to  the  truck  and  left  right  there 
until  the  day's  work  is  done;  then  for  our 
evening  job  they  are  hauled  to  a  barn  for 
storage. 

Low  Banks,  Out.,  Dee.  3. 


A  COMPLETE  EXTRACTING-OUTFIT 


The  Use  of  Capping-melters,  Strainers,  Pump,  etc., 
at  Out-apiaries 


BY   E.   L.    SECHRIST 


F.  R.  Beuhne,  on  p.  489,  Aug.  15,  1911, 
has,  I  think,  stated  the  case  fairly  for  and 
against  the  capping-melter.  During  this 
season  I  have  used  three  capping-melters, 
one  being  the  Severin,  described  in  Glean- 
ings^ page  722,  Dec.  1,  1911.  The  others 
were  the  combined  melter  and  Mclntyre  un- 
capping-box  described  on  pages  406  and 
410,  July  1,  1912.  Comparing  the  two,  the 
Severin  is  small  and  easily  moved.  The 
other  is  bulky,  and  adapted  only  to  a  per- 
manent location.  The  Severin  requires  a 
two-burner  stove,  as  all  the  honey  contained 
in  the  cappings  must  also  be  heated  while 
melting  the  cappings.  The  combined  melter, 
on  account  of  di'aining  off  much  of  the  hon- 
ey before  melting,  requires  only  a  one- 
burner  stove,  and  much  less  honey  is  dark- 
ened by  heating.  Again,  it  is  much  easier 
to  uncap  into  a  large  box  than  into  a  small 
melter  like  the  Severin.  The  combined 
melter  also  takes  care  of  all  the  drip  from. 
uncapped  combs  waiting  to  be  extracted,  so 
that   there  is  no   dripping   of  honey   any- 
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where  but  in  the  one  box  (all  the  sticky 
mess  in  the  one  box),  and  no  handling  of 
any  tiling  but  the  honey  as  it  drains  off, 
and  the  cakes  of  clean  wax  as  they  come 
from  the  wax-separator. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  Sever- 
in  wax-separator.  The  honey  is  separated 
from  the  wax  at  once,  and  the  wax  is  pro- 
duced in  clean  uniform  cakes  free  from 
slumgum  or  honey,  and  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket. It  means  something  not  to  have  to  re- 
melt  and  mold  from  three  to  five  hundred 
pounds  of  wax  yearly. 

The  engravings  show  the  arrangement  of 
my  extracting-house.  From  the  power  ex- 
tractor the  honey  is  pumped  to  an  elevated 
water- jacketed  lieater-tank.     I  was  unable 


to  operate  the  pump  satisfactorily  on  our 
thick  cold  honey  until  it  was  connected  with 
tlie  extractor-shaft  by  chain  and  sprockets, 
and  then  it  had  to  work.  As  the  honey 
comes  from  the  jDump  it  jjasses  through  a 
coarse-mesh  screen  in  the  top  of  the  heater- 
tank,  wliich  catches  any  large  bits  of  comb, 
etc. 

Being  heated  in  this  tank  to  about  100 
degrees  it  will  readily  pass  through  a  fine 
cheese-cloth  strainer.  I  prefer  the  Pettit 
improved  square  strainer,  which  has  eight 
square  feet  of  straining  surface,  nearly  all 
of  it  vertical.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  'Re- 
view for  Jan.,  1910.  It  is  far  ahead  of  the 
round  Pettit  strainer  or  any  other  I  have 
tried.     I   use  it  with   an   additional,   very 
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loosely  fitting  basket  of  window  screen  in- 
side the  cheese-cloth.  This  catches  all  the 
scum,  bits  of  wax,  etc.,  wliich  otherwise 
would  soon  clog  up  the  cheese-cloth.  I  have 
used  one  strainer  continuously,  not  chang- 
ing the  cloth  during  a  day's  run  of  about 
2000  lbs. 

The  strained  honey  runs  into  a  covered 
storage-tank,  and,  as  time  permits,  is  drawn 
off  into  the  can-filler  tlu-ough  a  two-inch 
gate.  This  large  gate  permits  a  rapid  flow 
into  the  filler  which  is  merely  a  square  can 
marked  at  height  to  hold  sixty  pounds,  and 
with  a  bottom  sloping  toward  the  outlet. 
This  outlet  drops  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into 
the  mouth  of  the  five-gallon  can,  and  is 
screened  with  a  yg-inch-mesh  netting  to 
prevent  flying  bees  from  dropping  into  the 
can  when  it  is  being  filled.  Simply  let  the 
honey  flow  (through  a  wide  open  gate)  into 
the  filler  up  to  the  mark;  pull  the  plug 
which  closes  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
filler,  and  go  about  your  business  of  nailing 
up  cases,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and,  when 
you  are  ready,  drop  in  the  plug,  replace 
the  full  can  Avith  an  empty  one,  and  run 
the  filler  full  again.  With  this  plan  there 
is  no  lifting  of  the  extracted  honey  until  it 
is  in  the  can  ready  to  put  into  the  case. 
This  arrangement  for  extracting  has  been 
a  labor-saver  for  me,  as  I  have,  working 
alone,  taken  off  the  hives  and  extracted  in 
one  day  2500  lbs.  of  tliick  sealed  honey, 
running  nearly  all  of  it  into  sixty-pound 
cans. 

I  bought  a  second-hand  Sears  light  deliv- 
ery truck  this  season ;  and,  although  it  has 
given  me  considerable  trouble,  I  believe 
there  is  no  other  business  into  which  an 
auto  fits  so  well  as  beekeeping.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  truck  runs  much  better 
now  than  when  I  bought  it.  At  one  yard  I 
hauled  filled  supers  half  a  mile  to  be  ex- 
tracted, and  returned  the  empty  combs  to 
the  yard.  This  was  very  satisfactory;  and 
if  roads  were  good  I  should  like  to  try 
hauling  every  thing  to  a  central  plant,  which 
could  be  thoroughly  equipped.  Our  roads 
are  so  bad  that  it  seems  advisable  to  have 
a  fairly  complete  outfit  at  each  yard. 

OPERATION. 

Filled  sujDers  are  brought  into  the  house 
through  the  solid  door  (no  screen,  and  piled 
wherever  desired  in  galvanized  iron  trays 
a  little  larger  than  the  super,  and  one  inch 
deep,  which  catch  all  the  drip. 

The  operator  stands  at  X,  within  easy 
reach  of  a  pile  of  full  supers  at  A,  extract- 
or at  D,  and  super  for  empty  combs  stand- 
ing in  tray  at  E.  A  second  uncapper  may 
stand  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  box,  near 
G  F.  is  a  gallon  can  containing  water  for 


washing  sticky  hands,  etc.  It  is  hung  on  a 
nail  on  the  side  of  the  uncapping-box.  G 
is  the  boiler  for  the  steam  uneapping-knife. 
Cappings  fall  on  the  screen  at  B,  and,  after 
draining  as  long  as  may  be  convenient,  are 
l^ushed  toward  the  left,  off  the  screen,  on 
to  the  heated  surface  of  the  melter  at  C, 
from  which  the  melted  mass  flows  into  the 
wax-separator  I.  A  pail  at  K  receives  the 
honey  flowing  from  the  wax-sei^arator.  If 
extracting  light  honey  this  should  be  kept 
separate;  otherwise  it  is  poured  directly  in- 
to the  strainer. 

The  honey  draining  from  cappings,  un- 
beated,  passes  through  a  trough  into  the 
pail  at  H,  and  is  two-thirds  or  more  of  all 
the  honey  contained  in  the  cajapings,  de- 
pending on  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  drain 
before  melting. 

From  extractor  D,  pump  L  raises  the 
honey  through  a  two-inch  pipe  for  the  hori- 
zontal run,  to  lessen  friction,  into  the  heat- 
er-tank M.  A  pail  at  T  may  be  used  to 
handle  the  honey  if  the  pump  is  not  work- 
ing. A  coarse-mesh  screen  catches  bits  of 
comb,  etc.,  that  go  through  the  extractor. 
This  heater-tank  has  a  double  water-bottom 
with  a  series  of  channels  through  which  the 
honey  runs,  and  is  heated  on  its  way  to  the 
gate.  N  is  a  square  Pettit  strainer  through 
which  the  honey  runs  into  the  covered  tank 
P,  then  into  the  filler  tank  R,  and  into  the 
sixty-pound  cans. 

With  this  plan,  all  combs  are  kept  in  the 
end  of  the  house  nearest  the  entrance,  while 
all  canning  of  honey  and  storing  of  empty 
and  filled  cases  is  in  the  opposite  end  near 
the  exit,  from  which  the  filled  cases  are 
loaded  on  the  wagon. 

The  bees  brought  into  the  house  fly  to  the 
long  screen  windows  and  escape  through 
bee-escapes,  or  into  trap  boxes  until  the 
work  is  finished. 

Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 


OUT  APIARIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Packing-house  for  Extracted  and  Bulk-comb-honey 
Production 


BY  J.  J.  WILDER 


The  size  of  out-apiaries  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  equipment.  It  matters 
not  whether  they  are  operated  for  comb, 
bulk  comb,  or  extracted  honey. 

If  the  honey  flora  is  abundant,  large  api- 
aries can  be  established;  and  it  would  be 
more  convenient  and  economical  to  have 
adequate  equipment  at  each  ajDiary. 

But  if  the  honey  flora  is  limited,  and  only 
small  apiaries  can  be  kept,  it  is  better  to 
have  one  good  equipment  at  the  home  yard. 
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If,  however,  a  great  number  of  small  a^ji- 
aries  are  in  operation,  there  should  be  suit- 
able equipment  at  the  most  central  apia- 
ries, and  the  surrounding  ones  worked  from 
those  centers.  If  the  apiaries  are  very  small, 
consisting  of  only  30  or  40  colonies,  it  is 
not  economy  to  have  even  a  small  building 
at  each  yard. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apiaries  con- 
sist of  50  to  60  colonies  or  more,  it  is  more 
economical  to  use  a  small  cheaply  construct- 
ed building  at  each  yard  in  which  to  keep 
supplies  which  are  ready  for  use,  and  wliich 
can  be  hauled  from  the  main  yard,  and 
housed  during  the  more  idle  time,  and  be 
there  in  readiness  for  the  rush.  All  sup- 
plies not  in  actual  use  can  be  put  in  build- 
ings of  this  kind,  and  protected  from  the 
weather.  I  am  speaking  from  experience 
and  for  the  South. 

As  to  what  the  equipment  should  consist 
of,  it  depends  partly  on  the  kind  of  honey 
produced.  But  let  me  first  say  that  at  the 
home  apiary  and  the  central  outer  apiaries 
there  should  be  at  least  a  cheaply  construct- 
ed workshop  large  enough  to  work  in  and 
to  hold  the  stock  of  supplies,  both  in  the 
flat  and  after  they  are  in  readiness  for  the 
surrounding  apiaries.  Tliis  building  should 
be  separate  from  the  honey-house,  but  near 
it. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    HONEY-HOUSES. 

Now  about  the  construction  of  honey- 
houses  economically  and  for  service.  A 
honey-house  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
two  rooms  or  two  separate  apartments. 
Two  rooms  may  be  built  large  enough  to 
suit  the  room  requirements  of  almost  any 
bee  business. 

The  floor  of  the  rooms  should  be  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


and  the  floor  in  the  packing-room,  at  least, 
should  be  made  of  cement,  and  the  sills  of 
the  building  should  rest  on  a  solid  brick  or 
cement  foundation  unless  good  lasting  wood 
material  can  be  obtained.  The  material  used 
for  siding  should  be  matched  or  well  strip- 
ped about  the  joints ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  the  building  must  be  bee-proof 
throughout — even  the  wall  or  partition  be- 
tween the  two  rooms. 

Tliere  should  be  a  solid  door  not  less  than 

3  ft.  wide  between  the  two  rooms,  and  one 
of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  front  side  of 
each  room,  opening  from  the  outside,  with 
sliding  screen  doors  on  the  inside. 

Each  room  should  have  not  less  than  two 
large  glass  windows,  one  opposite  each  door 
on  the  side,  and  one  in  each  end  of  the 
room.  The  entire  opening  should  be  cov- 
ered with  screen  wire. 

A  wide  smooth  shelf  or  bench  constructed 
across  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the 
doors  will  be  necessary.  In  the  packing- 
room  this  bench  is  convenient  for  packing 
honey,  and  in  the  other  room  it  is  used  in 
cleaning  sujDers.  We  call  this  our  super- 
room.  In  honey-houses  constructed  for  ex- 
tracted honey  we  call  this  the  extracting- 
room. 

The  floor  of  this  room  is  elevated  about 

4  ft.  above  that  of  the  packing-room,  and 
steps  lead  up  to  it  fi'om  the  door  in  the 
partition.  We  plan  for  a  slight  elevation 
in  front  of  the  outside  door  of  this  room, 
in  order  that  honey  may  be  unloaded  on  a 
level  with  the  floor.  We  usually  build  this 
room  up  on  pillars  of  the  proper  height, 
and  leave  it  open  underneath  or  remove 
some  of  the  earth  from  beneath,  and  make 
a  storage-room  of  it. 

The  honey-tanks  are  inside  the  packing- 
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room;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  up 
in  the  extracting  room  is  mounted  the  hon- 
ey-extractor, and  from  it  the  honey  runs 
through  pipes  in  the  wall  into  the  tanks 
below,  from  which  it  is  bottled,  canned,  or 
barreled.  The  uncapping-tank  also  rests 
against  this  wall,  and  the  honey  passes  from 
it  to  the  tanks  in  the  same  manner. 

A  similar  house  is  constructed  and  equip- 
ped for  bulk-comb-honey  production.  The 
honey-tanks  stand  up  on  two  strong  pieces 
of  timber  with  sufficient  upright  pieces  of 
the  same  material  to  support  the  tanks, 
which  are  well  braced,  leaving  it  all  open 
under  and  around  the  tanks. 

If  we  are  fixing  up  the  packing-room  for 
packing  bulk  honey  we  erect  a  platforai 
near  the  end  of  the  frame,  on  which  the 
tanks  rest,  next  to  the  steps.  The  supers  of 
honey  are  brought  from  the  extracting- 
room,  where  the  honey  has  been  graded. 

SLIDING     SHELF    AND    TROUGH. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  trough,  which 
is  zinc-lined,  or  made  water-proof,  with  a 
honey-gate  at  the  rear  end.  The  bottom  is 
so  put  in  as  to  be  about  two  inches  on  the 
decline  to  it.  This  trough  is  movable,  and 
rests  on  timbers  so  it  can  be  moved  up  or 
down  a  few  inches  to  suit  the  lieight  of  the 
vessels  to  be  fiUed.  It  rests  about  tliree  or 
four  inches  back  under  the  honey-gates  of 
the  tanks.  The  cans  to  be  filled  can  be 
passed  just  under  them  on  sliding  shelf  No. 
3.  About  two  inches  from  the  top  of  this 
trough,  on  either  side,  is  nailed  a  sti'ip 
ly^  X  3  in.,  and  sliding  shelves  No.  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  rest  on  this  strip.  These  shelves  are 
foi'med  on  rims  made  of  one-inch  lumber 
about  3  in.  wide,  which  just  fit  down  be- 
tween   the    strips    on    the    trough,    leaving 
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about  1/4  in.  of  play;  and  on  either  side  of 
these  rims,  even  with  the  top,  is  nailed  a 
strip  13-16x11/2  (??e  diagi-am).  This  forms 
the  slide,  and  on  top  of  this  is  nailed  the 
shelf,  which  makes  it  just  a  little  above  the 
top  edge  of  the  trough,  and  they  can  be 
lifted  out  or  moved  along  in  it  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  The  honey  that  may  ac- 
cumulate on  these  shelves  can  be  scraped 
off  or  it  will  run  off  into  the  trough. 


Now,  regarding  the  use  of  these  shelves 
on  wliich  all  our  bulk  comb  honey  and  most 
of  our  extracted  honey  is  packed,  shelf  No. 

1  is  covered  or  made  of  slats  on  wliich  the 
supers  of  chunk  honey  are  placed,  one  at  a 
time,  at  the  right  of  the  packer,  who  stands 
in  front  of  shelf  No.  2.  Tliis  shelf  has  a 
heavy  zinc  covering  over  it,  on  which  frames 
of  honey  one  at  a  time  are  placed  from  No. 
1,  and  the  honey  is  removed  by  passing  a 
sharp  knife  around  close  to  the  frame.  The 
frame  is  then  removed  and  placed  on  the 
frame-rack  over  the  tanks,  to  di'ain  for  a 
while.  The  honey  is  then  cut  in  strips  the 
size  that  will  best  fill  the  utensils  through 
their  moutlis  endwise.  Thus  wider  strips 
may  be  placed  in  a  larger-mouthed  vessel, 
and  smaller  for  small  ones.  The  strips  of 
honey  are  lifted  from  the  shelf  by  passing 
the  blade  of  the  knife  under  them  one  at  a 
time,  and  placing  them  in  the  vessel  until 
neatly  filled.  The  can  which  is  being  filled 
is  held  with  the  left  hand,  and  then  is  set 
on  shelf  No.  3.  This  is  the  duty  or  task  of 
packer  No.  1. 

Shelf  No.  3  is  covered  with  fine  screen 
twice  double,  which  passes  all  the  way 
around  the  frame.  It  is  drawn  very  tightly 
and  is  nailed  securely.  Then  the  strips  on 
either  side,  upon  which  it  slides,  are  nailed 
on. 

Packer  No.  2  passes  the  vessels  thus  fill- 
ed, one  at  a  time,  on  this  shelf  under  the 
honey-gate,  where  they  are  filled  with  ex- 
tracted honey,  after  wliich  they  are  set  on 
shelf  No.  4,  which  is  covered  solid  with  a 
board.  Here  the  honey  is  sealed  and  label- 
ed. Any  honey  that  may  be  on  the  outside 
of  the  cans  is  cleaned  off,  and  they  are  put 
«n  crates  ready  to  be  nailed  up.  This  is  the 
duty  of  packer  No.  2,  and  these  two  pack- 
ers put  up  nearly  2000  lbs.  per  day. 

Shelf  No.  2  has  a  slightly  oval  surface, 
so  the  honey  oozing  from  the  cut  comb  will 
run  off;  and  when  it  does  not,  it  is  quickly 
removed  by  passing  the  blade  of  the  knife 
over  it. 

Shelf  No.  3  has  a  smooth  surface.  All 
the  honey  that  may  drip  from  the  cans, 
which  is  usually  a  considerable  amount  from 
both  the  honey-gate  and  the  work  of  pack- 
er No.  1,  will  pass  doAvn  through  it  into  the 
trough. 

All  the  best  extracted  honey  is  run  into 
tank  No.  1,  and  is  packed  with  the  fancy 
comb  honey  in  glass  vessels.  The  darker 
grades  of  extracted  honey  are  run  into  tank 
No.  2,  and  are  packed  with  the  off  gi-ades 
of  comb  honey  in  tin  vessels.  Also  the  hon- 
ey from  the  uncapping-tank  nins  into  this 
tank.    When  we  are  filling  cans  at  tank  No. 

2  we  an-ange  the  sliding  shelves  about  it  in 
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the  same  manner  as  we  do  at  shelf  No.  1. 
I  use  the  common  galvanized  3-inch  wa- 
ter-conductor pipes  to  run  honey  into  the 
tanks.  The  conductor  running  from  one 
to  the  other  is  about  two  inches  above  the 
tanks,  and  the  one  running  from  the  ex- 
tractor runs  into  it.  This  conductor  is  sep- 
arated by  the  one  from  the  extractor  where 
it  passes  through  the  wall ;  and  if  we  want 
to  run  the  light  honey  from  the  extractor 
into  tank  No.  1  we  raise* the  end  of  the 
conductor  over  tank  No.  2,  and  it  turns  the 
honey  into  it.  This  is  done  by  the  man  at 
the  extractor  by  means  of  two  cords,  one 
attached  at  each  end  of  the  conductor. 
These  cords  pass  up  tkrough  the  wall  at  the 
most  convenient  place  for  the  man  at  the 
extractor,  who  can  change  the  cun-ent  of 
honey  by  loosening  the  cord  for  one  end 
and  tightening  the  one  for  the  other. 
Cordele,  Ga. 


GETTING  BEES  OUT  OF  SUPERS  WITHOUT  A 
BEE-ESCAPE 


BY  C.  A.  BUNCH 


Last  season  I  used  a  simple  device  in  tak- 
ing off  one  and  a  half  tons  of  honey  for 
clearing  supers  of  bees  quickly,  which  does 
not  demoralize  the  bees  in  the  hives,  but 
leaves  them  in  fine  condition  to  defend 
themselves. 

The  drawing  makes  the  plan  clear.  I 
used  a  (en-frame  full-depth  super,  and  on 
the  under  side,  %-inch  apart,  I  nailed  two 


square  sticks  in  the  center.  Then  I  cut  two 
thick  pieces  of  wrapping  paper,  8  inches 
long,  which  I  tacked  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  suiter;  then  I  brought  the  lower  edge 
down  and  tacked  it  to  the  parallel  square 
sticks,  thus  making  a  V-shaped  arrange- 
ment with  a  narrow  slot  at  the  bottom. 

I  set  this  prepared  super  on  an  eight- 
frame  super,  and  cleated  both  ends,  which 
made  it  ready  for  use.  When  I  am  ready 
to  take  off  honey  I  set  the  whole  tiling  near 
the  hive,  remove  a  super  and  set  it  on  the 


cleaner  (placing  a  robber-cloth  over  the  hive 
if  necessai-y.  As  I  use  loose  hanging  frames 
without  spacing  devices  1  loosen  all  of  them 
with  a  screwdriver  and  slide  them  over  to- 
ward the  opposite  side  of  the  hive.  Then 
with  a  head  of  broom  corn  I  begin  brushing 
the  bees  down  without  taking  any  frames 
out  of  the  hive,  pulling  them  over  toward 
me  as  I  get  them  clean  of  bees.  When  the 
bees  strike  the  incline  below  they  slide  down 
and  out  of  the  slot  into  the  eight-frame 
super  before  they  can  take  wing,  and  most 
of  them  will  be  clustered  below.  There  are 
cleats  across  the  end  of  the  super  to  fur- 
nish a  grip  for  the  hands,  and  I  empty  the 
bees  out  by  lifting  the  super  and  giving  it 
a  sudden  jar  on  the  gi'ound  in  front  of  the 
hive  after  all  of  the  supers  have  been  clear- 
ed of  bees. 

Of  course  I  use  some  smoke  at  the  time 
when  I  begin  brusliing.  As  soon  as  the 
nearest  side  of  the  first  comb  is  free  from 
bees  I  pull  it  over  toward  me,  then  brush 
the  bees  from  the  opposite  side;  then  go  to 
the  next  one,  etc. 

Lakeville,  Ind. 


HONEY-TANKS  BELOW  THE  EXTRACTOR 


Moving  the  Extractor  from  One  to  the  Other 


BY   J.   D.   EVANS 


My  bee-house  is  16  x  25  feet,  and  7  feet 
high  at  the  eaves.  There  is  a  stone  wall 
under  all.  There  are  two  floor  levels,  and 
at  the  south  end  4  feet  6  inches  lower  than 
at  the  north  end.  A  stone  wall  separates  a 
hold-up  of  earth  at  the  north  end.  Across 
the  lower  half  is  a  plank  bench  on  which 
six  tanks  holding  500  pounds  each  can  be 
placed.  Tliis  platform  is  two  feet  high,  and 
leaves  room  for  scales  and  a  60-lb.  can  into 
which  the  honey  is  run  from  the  tanks.  The 
extractors  stand  on  the  high  level;  and 
the  honey,  as  fast  as  it  is  extracted,  runs 
into  the  tanks,  which  are  covered  with 
cheese-cloth.  This  is  all  the  straining  re- 
quired, as  the  honey  is  left  in  the  tanks 
until  they  are  required  for  the  next  extract- 
ing. I  tliink  a  strainer  in  an  extractor  must 
be  an  abomination.  When  one  tank  is  filled 
the  extractor  is  moved  to  another  place,  and 
so  on  until  all  are  filled. 

My  house  has  five  windows — two  in  the 
west,  two  in  the  east,  and  one  in  the  south 
gable.  Two  doors  opposite  each  other  are 
used.  The  yard  is  on  the  west  of  the  bee- 
house,  and  the  floor  is  level  with  the  gi-ound 
on  that  side.  On  the  east  side  the  land  is 
about  three  feet  lower  than  the  doors,  which 
makes  it  handy  in  loading  the  honey  or  tak- 
ing in  supplies. 


APRIL  1,   1913 

I  have  a  chimney  on  the  north  end,  and 
a  stove  for  melting  wax  or  making  feed.  I 
have  a  floor  7  feet  above  the  north  floor, 
and  one  Qi/^  feet  above  the  south  floor. 
These  floors  do  not  quite  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle; and  as  one  is  2^/2  feet  higher  than  the 
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other,  with  an  ordinary  step-ladder  costing 
75  cents  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  up- 
staii-s;  and  I  can  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
extracting  part  and  hand  up  any  thing  I 
wish  to  the  south  upper  floor;  and  when  up 
I  can  pass  it  over  to  the  north  floor. 

This  house  is  bee-proof  and  mouse-proof, 
and  the  combs  are  stored  in  winter  in  the 
lower  level,  nine  stories  high.  The  upper 
floor  south  is  cut  back  over  the  step  so  as 
to  leave  head  room.  The  diagi-ams  will 
illustrate  this. 

Islington,  Ont.,  Feb.  1. 


THE   AUTO    TRUCK    FOR    MIGRATORY  BEE- 
KEEPING 


BY  W.  W.  VICKERY 


There  have  been  some  inducements  for 
migratoiy  beekeeping  in  our  river-bottom 
cornfields,  where,  by  selection  at  favorable 
fall  seasons,  we  command  pasturage  almost 
solid  with  vines  and  other  honey-plants  on 
3000  to  4000  acres,  all  cornfields,  every  acre 
of  wliich  is  honey-bearing. 

The  auto  truck  has  been  a  quick  and  con- 
venient way  of  moving  bees  to  and  from 
these  fields,  and  it  often  saves  two  hours  on 
a  six-mile  and  return  trip. 

Hives  should  be  bound  with  twine  and 
securely  screened,  and,  if  moved  at  night, 
promptly  after  loading,  are  not  apt  to 
smother  if  properly  ventilated.  I  would  ad- 
vise extra  care  in  tying  the  load  on  firmly 
in  addition  to  the  wrapping  of  hives.  The 
vibration  and  danger  of  bumps  in  the  road 
would  make  stapling  unsafe. 

There  has  been  a  much  greater  test  on  our 
Reo  truck  in  delivering  groceries  every  day 
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than  the  occasional  trips  demanding  service 
in  the  capacity  of  hauling  bees. 

Bees  hauled  in  daylight  would  be  safer  if 
covered  over  with  tarpaulin,  or  cui-tained 
down  all  around.  A  lighted  smoker  at  hand 
will  save  time  where  a  leak  occurs. 

WINTERING    REPORT. 

I  have  just  inspected 
88  colonies  of  bees,  and 
find  some  loss,  owing  to 
warm  January  (39  de- 
gi'ees  average),  folloAv- 
ed  by  the  severely  cold 
weather  the  first  half  of 
February.  Fifteen  colo- 
nies were  lost ;  twenty 
had  to  receive  combs 
from  heavy  ones,  of 
which  there  are  still 
over  40  in  first-class  con- 
dition. Some  colonies 
lost  had  considerable 
brood  and  honey.  Does  water  carried  in 
for  feeding  cause  extra  exposure?  or  when 
brood  is  started  and  the  cold  weather  pre- 
vents any  more  trips  to  the  source  of  water 
supply,  does  loss  result  ?  We  have  water  in 
a  ditch  ten  feet  from  the  hives.  Tempera- 
ture 65  degi-ees,  no  pollen;  bees  robbing 
and  hunting  honey  where  bees  are  dead. 
Evansville,  Ind, 


[We  do  not  know  that  we  quite  under- 
stand you  when  you  ask,  "  Does  water  car- 
ried in  for  feeding  cause  extra  exposure? 
We  suppose  that  what  you  mean  by  this  is, 
"  Does  the  water  carried  in  cause  more 
brood-rearing,  and  does  that  extra  brood- 
l-earing  require  the  bees  to  expand  their 
cluster  to  a  larger  size  ?  "  Yes,  in  such  a 
case  a  cold  spell  coming  on  would  do  dam- 
age to  the  cluster  and  to  the  brood.  We  do 
not  think  water  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
brood-rearing,  because  we  have  had  a  large 
amount  of  brood  hatched  in  our  cellars. 
Last  winter  some  colonies  began  brood- 
rearing  in  December  and  January;  and 
when  we  took  them  out  on  the  12th  of 
March  they  were  much  stronger  than  when 
we  put  them  in.  The  bees  were  bright  and 
healthy.  Certainly  the  bees  in  the  cellar 
could  get  no  water  except  what  might  have 
condensed  under  the  hive-lids.  At  one  of 
our  cellars  there  was  some  condensation,  for 
water  stood  in  drops  from  some  of  the  hive 
lids;  but  in  the  other  cellar,  where  the  tem- 
perature was  higher,  there  was  no  conden- 
sation, but  brood-rearing  went  on  just  the 
same  from  December  to  March  1. — Ed.] 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


Making  Labels  Stick  on  Tin;  Beeiiive  Scales  for  Re- 
cording tlie  Honey-flow;   Entrance-controllers; 
Bees  vs.  Cane  Sugar  for  Bees 

1.  I  have  trouble  in  making  the  labels  stick  on 
the  honey-pails.  They  always  come  oflf  as  soon  as 
dry.  Is  there  any  preparation  made  that  will  make 
them  stay  ? 

2.  Are  the  ten-frame  hives  made  wider  now  so 
that  we  can  use  a  division-board?  With  the  ten- 
frame  hives  I  now  have  it  is  almost  impossible,  es- 
pecially in  the  fall,  to  get  out  the  first  frame. 

3.  I  notice  in  my  Swiss  journal  a  scale  made  on 
purpose  for  beekeepers,  and  also  entrance  control- 
lers. These  platform  scales  would  surely  be  much 
handier  than  the  scales  we  have.  The  entrance-con- 
trollers made  out  of  steel  screwed  on  the  hives  and 
left  on  the  year  round  would  be  much  better  than 
wooden  blocks. 

4.  How  much  do  you  consider  a  colony  of  bees 
worth  in  a  well-painted  ten-frame  hive  in  the  early 
spring,   having  ^nred  worker   combs? 

5.  The  past  season  I  had  a  very  unusual  case 
with  a  young  queen.  While  putting  back  the  last 
frame  I  noticed  the  queen  hanging  on  to  a  frame 
apparently  dead.  I  picked  her  up,  held  her  in  my 
hands  for  about  five  minutes,  when  she  commenced 
to  show  a  little  life;  then  in  about  five  minutes 
more  she  commenced  to  take  short  breaths.  Then  I 
put  her  on  top  of  a  frame.  The  bees  started  to  feed 
her,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  more  she  seemed  to  be 
all  right.  It  certainly  looked  as  if  she  had  actually 
fainted.  I  am  absolutely  certain  I  did  not  hurt  her 
while  manipulating  the  frames.  What  do  you  think 
could  have  been  the  reason  of  her  acting  so  strange? 
The  bees  were  somewhat  cross,  and  I  had  to  smoke 
them  considerably.  Could  it  be  that  the  young  queen 
was  so  frightened  by  the  smoke  that  she  seemed  just 
like  dead  ?  In  my  twenty  years  of  beekeeping  I  have 
never  seen   any  thing  like  it. 

6.  Recently  I  read  in  a  farm  paper  that  sugar 
syrup  made  from  beet  sugar,  and  fed  to  the  bees, 
will  kill  them  during  the  winter.  Is  there  any  truth 
in   the   above   statement? 

7.  Do  you  consider  the  metal-spaced  Hoffman 
frame  superior  to   the  regular   Hoffman  frame? 

8.  What  reasons  does  Dr.  Miller  give  for  not 
painting   his   hives? 

G.   A.   Barbisch. 
La  Crescent,  Minn.,  Jan.  21. 

[1.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  labels  stick  upon 
tin  unless  the  labels  go  clear  around  the  tin  pack- 
age itself.  You  can  purchase  a  dextrine  that  an- 
swers a  very  good  purpose,  3  oz.  for  5  cts. ;  Vz  lb., 
10  cts.  Some  have  recommended  using  a  little  honey 
in  connection   with   the  dextrine. 

2.  The  ten-frame  hives  are  now  made  wider  so  as 
to  take  in  the  division-board  the  same  as  the  old 
eight-frame  hive  used  to  do,  and  does  yet,  for  that 
matter.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  practicable  to  have 
contractible  entrance-closers,  as  we  believe  that  all 
such  devices  of  that  kind  are  a  useless  expense.  An 
ordinary  block  with  an  opening  on  one  side  is  very 
much  cheaper  than  and  quite  as  effective  as  con- 
trivances that   cost  many   times   more. 

3.  Most  of  the  spring-scale  concerns  in  this  coun- 
try furnish  good  scales  for  platform  work  and  for 
weighing  hives  of  bees  while  the  bees  are  gathering 
honey.  You  can  secure  such  scales  from  your  deal- 
er   in    bee   supplies. 

4.  The  price  of  a  colony  of  bees  in  a  ten-frame 
hive  will  vary  according  to  the  season.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  in  the  spring,  they  are  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  are  later  on  after  the 
honey-flow  is  over.  You  can  buy  common  bees,  hy- 
)  rids  or  common  blacks,  of  the  farmers,  in  box 
hives,    for    a    very    small    sum    of    money.     The    bees 


must  be  transferred  and  put  into  modern  hives. 
After  that  they  should  be  Italianized  in  order  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the  bees  sold  by 
supply-dealers.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  cheap  black  bees 
are  not  very  cheap  in  the  end.  Such  colonfes  as  you 
describe,  if  of  good  strength,  should  be  worth  about 
$5.00.    If  nice  Italians,  $10.00  to  $12.00. 

5.  Prom  your  general  description  here  it  is 
evident  that  the  queen  had  what  is  called  the 
"  cramps."  Very  often  a  queen,  if  she  has  been 
handled  or  injured,  or  struck  by  a  frame  in  remov- 
ing it  from  the  hive,  will  appear  as  if  she  were 
dead,  and  it  will  be  some  minutes  before  she  recov- 
ers. The  bees  will  hover  around  her,  feed  her  some, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  she  will  be  as 
lively  as  ever.  We  do  not  know  just  what  is  the 
difficulty;   but  we  have  always  called  it  the  cramps. 

6.  Our  experience  is  that  beet  sugar  is  practically 
as  good  as  cane  sugar  for  feeding  bees.  We  never 
make  any  distinction.  We  buy  this  sugar  just  as  it 
is  on  the  market,  and  we  suppose  a  good  percentage 
of  it  is  beet  sugar.  No  chemist  is  able  to  detect 
any  difference,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  any. 

7.  Yes,  we  consider  the  metal-spaced  Hoffman 
frames  as  very  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  wood- 
en Hoffman  frames.  They  are  easier  to  handle,  and 
are  stronger. 

8.  Dr.  Miller's  main  reason  for  not  painting  his 
hives  is  on  the  ground  of  economy.  He  said  the 
hives  will  last  as  long  as  he  can  ever  use  them  with- 
out the  paint,  and  he  doesn't  see  any  reason  why 
he  should  go  to  the  extra  expense  of  painting;  but 
most  beekeepers  do  not  agree  with  him  in  this. — 
Ed.I 


A  One-inch  Hole  Punched  in  the  Upper  Part  of 

the  Foundation  to  Give  a  Passageway  to 

all  the  Combs 

When  I  put  brood  foundation  in  wired  frames  I 
punch  a  hole  one  inch  in  diameter  under  the  top 
wire.  This  gives  the  bees  access  to  all  the  combs. 
Otherwise  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  over  the 
top-bar,  under  the  frames,  or  around  the  sides  of  the 
frames,  for  their  stores.  It  also  gives  the  queen  the 
same  opportunity  in  brood-rearing.  I  have  lost  many 
colonies  in  years  past  when  there  was  an  abundance 
of  honey  in  their  hives,  and  J.  find  the  above  plan 
is   all   right. 

Conesus,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8.  D.  W.  Trescott. 

[Holes  left  this  way  in  the  combs  would  be  filled 
up  with  drone-cells  and  honey  after  a  good  honey- 
flow.  Years  ago  it  was  the  practice  on  the  part  of  a 
few  beekeepers  to  insert  a  tin  tube  about  %  inch  in 
diameter  in  the  center  and  near  the  top  of  the  combs. 
The  tube  would  not  be  as  likely  to  be  filled  with 
comb  as  a  similar  hole  without  the  tube. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  to  be  a  good  practice 
to  cut  holes  in  brood  combs  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter ;  but  it  has  been  abandoned  by  almost  all  bee- 
keepers, so  far  as  we  know,  and  in  its  stead  has 
come  the  Hill  device,  or  a  space  over  the  top  of  the 
brood  combs,  enabling  the  bees  to  pass  back  and 
forth  over  the  top  instead  of  through  the  combs. 
For  the  Langstroth  frame,  space  on  top  is  preferable 
to  unsightly  holes  that  do  little  or  no  good  to  the 
combs. — Ed.] 


Can  the  t)oolittle  System  of  Producing  Comb  Hon- 
ey be  Used  in  a  Locality  where  there  is 
no  Late  Flow? 

I  received  a  copy  of  "  A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out- 
apiary,"  by  Doolittle.  The  plan  looks  good  to  me, 
as  I  am  a  farmer  beekeeper  with  about  20  colonies 
and  the  minimum  time  to  give  them;  but  I  do  not 
have    the   extra    frames    of   combs    he   uses    at    fruit 
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bloom.  Could  I  use  full  sheets  of  foundation?  and 
what  would  be  my  chances  for  success  by  using  it? 

Sometimes  fruit  bloom  does  not  yield  much  nectar 
with  us.  Would  it  help  matters  to  feed  thin  syrup, 
as  per  the  Alexander  plan  ?  or  do  you  consider  the 
"millions  of  honey  at  our  house"  sufficient?  Any 
other  suggestions  you  will  give  would  be  thankfully 
received. 

Auburn,    Ind.  W.    J.    Carnahan. 

[The  Doolittle  system  of  producing  comb  honey  is 
more  practicable  in  a  locality  where  there  is  a  late 
honey-flow.  If  you  do  not  have  such  a  flow  you 
could  not  very  well  use  it  to  advantage.  It  would 
not  be  practical  to  feed  as  you  suggest,  because  a 
good  deal  of  the  honey  in  these  combs  that  are  held 
over  from  the  previous  season  would  go  up  into  the 
sections ;  and,  of  course,  ordinary  syrup  could  not 
be  used  in  that  way  without  getting  the  producer  in 
trouble  with  the  State  and  national  pure-food  in- 
spectors. You  can,  however,  carry  out  the  general 
principle  by  feeding  the  colonies  up  very  strong  the 
year  previous,  so  that  they  have  plenty  of  stores; 
but  the  plan  of  putting  an  extra  set  of  combs  filled 
with  syrup  over  the  top  of  the  colony  to  make  them 
"  rich  in  stores  "  will  not  work,  provided  it  is  sugar 
syrup  for  the  reason  already  mentioned. — Ed.] 


Feeding  Soft  A  Sugar  on  Plates  Made  of  Wire 
Cloth 

Why  so  much  discussion  about  feeding  soft  A 
sugar  to  bees  in  the  cellar?  If  the  colony  is  small 
the  paper  pie-plate  can  be  used  without  fear  that 
the  condensed  moisture  will  do  any  great  harm.  I 
take  the  covers  off  my  hives  when  I  put  them  in  the 
cellar,  and  place  a  burlap  sack  over  the  hive.  Now, 
I  believe  I  can  feed  the  bees  by  placing  the  sugar 
in  plates  made  of  window-screen  (wire),  and  plac- 
ing the  dish  over  the  tops  of  the  frames  and  covering 
all  with  one  or  two  sacks  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  colony.  The  bees  can  cluster  under  the  sugar, 
and  take  it  up  without  exposing  themselves  in  any 
way. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17.     John  T.  Geeene. 

[We  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  feasible  to  feed  soft 
A  sugar  on  wire-cloth  trays  or  plates ;  but  we  wish 
to  make  the  suggestion  that  the  black  wire  cloth  be 
used  rather  than  that  painted  with  green  paint,  as 
the  latter  would  be  poisonous.  Where  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  use  the  wire  cloth  the  paper  pie-plates  can 
be  used.  The  sugar  should  be  placed  in  the  plates, 
and  then  there  should  be  a  couple  of  cross-cleats 
placed  over  the  top  of  the  plates,  so  that,  when  the 
packing  material  is  placed  down  over,  the  bees  will 
be  able  to  get  at  the  food. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Miller  expressed  the  fear  in  our  col- 
umns recently  that  a  paper  pie-plate  would  become 
soaked  with  moisture  and  be  utterly  useless.  We  do 
not  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Notwithstanding  that, 
in  some  of  our  colonies,  there  is  considerable  damp- 
ness,   the    plates    hold    their    shape    perfectly. — Ed.] 


Feeding  Soft  Sugar  in  Paper  Pie-plates  to  Bees 

I  went  over  my  bees  yesterday,  and  faund  two 
swarms  low  in  stores.  I  took  a  paper  pie-plate  and 
cut  slits  in  the  bottom  and  set  this  on  top  of  the 
frames.  I  cut  slits  in  the  bottom  to  allow  the  bees 
free  access  to  the  same.  I  then  filled  this  pie-plate 
with  soft  A  sugar,  and  pressed  another  pie-plate 
down  over  it,  bottom  side  up  of  course.  Over  this 
I  put  a  newspaper  and  then  the  chaflf-bag.  I  treated 
two  colonies  in  this  way.  I  believe  this  sugar  pack- 
ed in  this  way  will  stay  in  shape  as  well  as  candy 
will.  Certainly  it  will  after  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  bees.  If  this  moisture  soaks  up  the  plate  so  as 
to  make  it  soft  and  pulpy,  it  will  be  all  the  better 
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for  the  bees.  The  plate  will  then  have  served  its 
purpose,  and  will  be  easily  gnawed  away  by  the 
bees.  When  this  sugar  is  gone  I  will  repeat  the 
operation  with  new  plates.  Two  plates  put  together 
this  way  will  hold  one  pound  of  sugar.  If  you 
would  like  to  know  how  this  scheme  works  out  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  it. 

Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  Feb.   9.       Rob't  W.   Scott. 

[We  believe  the  plan  of  using  paper  pie-plates  as 
outlined  here  by  our  correspondent  to  be  a  good 
one,  although  if  there  is  a  slit  or  slits  in  the  bottom 
of  the  plate  it  might  be  better  to  use  something  like 
ordinary  queen-cage  candy,  made  by  mixing  pow- 
dered sugar  and  honey  into  a  stiff  dough.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  our  correspondent  tell  us  of  the 
success  of  this  method  of  feeding  this  coming  spring. 
— Ed.] 


Feeding  Soft  Moist  Sugar  Direct;  who  First  Used  it? 

Referring  to  Gleanings,  Feb.  1,  p.  81,  Mr.  A. 
C.  Miller  says  he  thinks  that  the  credit  of  feeding 
sugar  to  colonies  of  bees  should  be  given  to  Samuel 
Simmins.  I  may  say  that  I  was  visiting  an  uncle 
at  Withersfield,  Suffolk,  England,  in  1852  or  '3, 
and  he  had  bees  in  straw  skeps.  I  remember  seeing 
him  feed  them  sugar  (then  called  brown  or  moist 
sugar).  He  fed  them  in  a  tube  made  of  the  common 
alder  wood  with  the  pith  removed  and  the  top  split 
out  so  it  was  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  horseshoe, 
and  inserted  it  in  the  entrance  at  the  back  of  the 
hives.  I  do  not  know,  but  would  suppose  that  feed- 
ing moist  sugar  to  bees  was  a  common  practice  in 
England  60  years  back,  as  at  that  time  I  was  10 
years  old;  and  if  all  is  well  I  shall  be  70  next  April; 
but  I  remember  this  circumstance. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  10.       Chas.  W.  Collett. 

[The  feeding  of  brown  sugar  or  moist  sugar  to 
bees  is  a  very  old  idea ;  but  whether  any  one,  how- 
ever, has  ever  fed  a  coffee  A  sugar  before  that  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Simmins  we  do  not  know. — Ed.] 


Wiring,  and  Alfalfa  in  Ontario;  Timber  for  Hives 

1.  Is  it  practicable  to  do  the  wiring  when  nailing 
frames  together  in  winter,  and  put  in  the  foundation 
as  needed? 

2.  Is  alfalfa  considered  of  any  value  as  a  honey- 
yielder  in  Old  Ontario  ?  It  is  no  good  in  New  On- 
tario. 

3.  What  is  the  objection  to  spruce  and  poplar 
lumber  for  hives  ? 

Slate  River,  Ont.,  Can.,  Jan.  22.     J.  M.  Muneo. 

[1.  It  is  the  usual  custom  to  nail  or  put  together 
frames  during  the  winter  time,  wire  them,  and  put 
in  the  foundation  at  the  same  time.  We  see  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  put  in  the  foundation  only  as 
fast  as  you  need  it.  If  you  have  it  in  stock  it  should 
all  be  put  in  at  one  time.  During  the  busy  rush  of 
the  season  you  can  not  afford  to  take  the  time  to 
put  foundation  on  the  wires. 

2.  In  most  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  alfalfa  does  not  yield  honey  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  We  are  not  able  to  give  you  any  opinion 
concerning  its  relative  honey  value  in  Old  and  New 
Ontario. 

3.  Spruce  is  a  very  good  lumber,  but  rather  nar- 
row, and  rather  too  tough  and  hard  for  the  purpose 
of  making  hives.  Poplar  is  too  much  inclined  to 
warp  and  twist.  There  is  no  timber  in  the  world 
that  is  altogether  the  equal  of  ordinary  white  pine, 
such  as  is  found  in  Michigan  and  Canada.  The 
redwood  of  California  makes  a  very  excellent  substi- 
tute, however  ;  hut  it  has  the  objection  that  it  splits 
very  readily,  and  is  not  suitable  for  making  the  in- 
side fixttires ;  but  it  will  stand  the  weather  much 
better   than    pine. — Ed.] 
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Poisonous  Spray  During  the  Blooming  Season  In- 
jurious to  Trees  as  well  as  to  Bees 

I  was  invited  to  make  an  address  at  the  Stat« 
horticultural  meeting  of  Missouri,  held  in  1906  at 
Moberly ;  and  while  at  that  meeting  I  had  the  en- 
dorsement of  some  of  the  very  best  horticulturists 
present,  that  to  spray  with  poisonous  ingredients 
during  blooming  time  would  destroy  the  prospect  for 
fruit  on  trees  so  sprayed.  Mr.  J.  C.  Evans,  who  had 
been  the  president  of  the  society  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  a  man  of  very  large  orchard  interest  and 
experience  in  spraying,  stated  that  he  had  tried  it 
most  thoroughly  during  the  blooming  period,  and  he 
was  entirely  satisfied  that  it  would  kill  the  prospects 
for  fruit. 

One  man  having  extensive  orchard  interests  had 
sent  in  a  paper  to  be  read  at  that  meeting,  and  in 
it  stated  that  he  did  not  know  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  spraj-  during  blooming  time,  as  he  con- 
sidered his  orchard  interests  worth  more  than  all 
the  bees  around  him,  but  also  stated  in  his  paper 
that  he  had  sprayed  during  blooming  time;  but  for 
some  reason  to  him  unknown  his  trees  had  set  but 
very  little  fruit. 

Mexico,    Mo.,    Mar.    22.  J.   W.   RouSE. 


Fruit-men  Borrow  Bees  to  Place  in  their  Orchards 
During  the  Blooming  Season 

I  am  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the  peach 
region :  and  at  first,  when  the  tree-spraying  began, 
I  had  some  trouble,  and  had  to  distribute  some  of 
your  free  literature  about  spraying  to  show  the  fruit- 
men  their  folly. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  yoii  to  learn  that  now 
the  fruit-growers  so  value  the  bees  in  connection 
with  the  fruit-bloom  that  they  borrow  my  bees,  and 
carry  them  to  their  orchards,  and  bring  them  back 
when  the  bloom  is  over. 

The  spraying  of  peach  trees  is  done  just  before 
the  blossoms  begin  to  swell  to  any  size — about  two 
or  three  weeks  before  opening;  but  in  case  they  fail 
to  get  it  done  at  the  right  time  they  prefer  to  put 
it  off  rather  than  to  do  it  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom. 

Port  Clinton,  Mar.  28.  Julius  Johannsen. 


Bees  Brought  Pear  Blight 

If  you  see  the  fool-killer,  send  him  out  here.  The 
ranchers  sprayed  their  trees  with  a  strong  solution 
of  arsenate  of  lead  for  codling  moth,  and  it  burned 
the  tender  twigs  where  they  used  high  pressure  on 
the  blooms  before  the  petals  had  dropped  off,  and  the 
■wise  fruit  inspector  told  them  it  was  "  pear  blight  " 
packed  there  by  the  bees  during  bloom.  His  argu- 
ment was  convincing,  for  there  was  the  dead  bloom; 
also  the  dead  limb. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  C.  A.  McCartv. 


How  to  Color  Queens  Red 

As  to  your  question  in  Gleanings,  Jan.  1,  1913, 
under  Stray  Straws,  regarding  the  marking  of  a 
queen  red  so  that  the  coloring  won't  come  off  within 
six  years,  I  can"  tell  how  it  is  done  in  my  native 
country,  Switzerland.  I  don't  know,  however,  from 
what  the  coloring  matter  is  made.  It  can  be  bought 
out  there  by  nearly  every  queen-breeder  or  supply 
dealer.  It  is  a  fast-drying  varnish.  Before  using  it, 
stir  it  well.  It  should  not  be  too  thick  nor  too  thin. 
Otherwise  it  will  not  stay  on,  and  will  spread.  Put 
the  queen  under  one  of  those  marking-nets  made 
of  mosquito-netting,  or  from  an  old  veil,  to  keep  her 
quiet.  Put  a  little  of  the  coloring  matter  on  a  small 
sharp  wooden  stick,  and  rub  it  lightly  on  the  back 
of  the  queen's  breast  where  it  will  dry  quickly.  Then 
remove  the  netting. 

Highland,   111.,   Jan.   6.  Xaviee  Widmer. 


Heating  Honey  Before  it  Granulates 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Review  for  January,  by 
Virgil  Sires,  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  on  his  process 
of  heating  honey  as  it  leaves  the  extractor,  and 
wherein  he  claims  that  honey  heated  then  will  keep 
liquid  longer  than  when  allowed  to  candy  first.  Now, 
this  is  vital  to  our  business.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  matter  discussed  in  Gleanings.  Who  else  so 
believes  and  does  it  ?  Who  knows  it  is  true  ?  Who 
has  a  process  to  heat  honey  just  right  to  keep  clear, 
and  7iot   materially  impair  the  flavor? 

Utica,  111.,  Jan.  31.  A.  Mottaz. 

[Occasionally,  when  granulated  honey  is  liquefied, 
certain  parts  of  the  honey  are  not  reduced  entirely 
to  the  liquid  form,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  heat 
having  been  faulty.  This  possibly  accounts  for  the 
belief  that  honey  which  has  been  heated  before  it 
granulates  remains  liquid  longer  than  if  it  is  heated 
after  granulation,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that, 
if  the  honey  is  not  entirely  liquefied — that  is,  if  there 
is  any  portion  of  it  still  somewhat  cloudy,  owing  to 
minute  crystals,  that  honey  will  granulate  again  in 
a  very  short  time ;  whereas  if  all  traces  of  crystalli- 
zation were  removed,  further  granulation  would  be 
postponed  a  much  longer  time.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  accounts  for  the  belief  expressed  bj-  Mr. 
Sires,  but  offer  it  merely  as  a  suggestion,  m  this 
connection  see  the  statement  bv  V.  V.  Dexter,  p.  219. 
— Ed.1 


One  who  Does  Not  Like  Autos 

I  am  glad  you  issued  your  automobile  number  on 
April  1,  1912.  It  was  the  biggest  April-fool  num- 
ber I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  taken  Gleanings  for 
years.  I  believe  you  believe  in  temperance.  So  do  I. 
I  believe  you  do  all  you  can  to  fight  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. So  do  I.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  autos 
and  motor-cycles  are  a  worse  curse  to  the  rural  pop- 
ulation than  the  liquor-traffic.  Some  people  tell  us 
the  auto  has  come  to  stay.  I  tell  them  that  the  Devil 
has  come  to  stay  too,  and  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  Devil  and  the  autos  and  a  good  many 
people  who  own  them  and  run  them  will  all  be  in 
one  place,   and  they  will  be  there  to  stay. 

St.  Anns,  Ont.,  Feb.  4.  Herbert  Freas. 

[You  have  a  perfect  right  to  your  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  automobiles;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  bee- 
keepers in  this  country  alone  who  own  them,  and 
who  would  hardly  know  how  to  get  along  without 
them  now.  The  day  has  passed  when  automobiles, 
at  least  those  which  are  moderate  in  price,  and 
which  are  used  for  business  as  well  as  pleasure,  are 
considered  only  as  expensive  luxuries. 

In  regard  to  the  April-fool  number  of  last  year 
that  you  refer  to,  we  received  one  other  letter  from 
a  beekeeper  who  did  not  like  that  number.  Since  its 
appearance,  however,  we  have  received  so  many 
letters  of  appreciation  from  others  of  our  readers 
that  we  have  kept  no  record  of  them.  We  can  not 
expect  to  please  all  of  our  readers  all  of  the  time. 
We  know  that  for  a  time  last  year  there  was  scarcely 
a  day  that  did  not  bring  one  or  more  letters  of  ap- 
preciation for  that  automobile  number,  and  requests 
for    another    one    this    year. — Ed.] 


A  Side-hill  Facing  East  for  Bees 

I  have  had  no  experience,  but  think  my  present 
location  suitable.  It  is  on  a  side-hill  facing  east 
— rocky  ground,  and  somewhat  wooded.  Will  you 
advise  me  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  location  ? 

Mt.  Hope,  N.  Y.  Wm.  Edwards. 

[The  location,  apparently,  would  be  a  good  one. 
We  prefer  to  have  the  bees  screened  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds ;  and  it  is  also  a  good  idea  to  have  the 
apiary  or  the  hives  located  in  some  low  shrubbery, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  shade  and  to  protect  the  bees 
against  heavy  blasts  of  wind.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant  in   the   matter   of   wintering. — Ed.] 
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Our   Homes 


A.    I.    BOOT 


(A  seqvel  to  the  Home  papers  of  Feb.  1.) 
Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 

every  creature. — Mark   16:15. 

But    seek   ye    first   the   kingdom   of    God    and   his 

righteousness,    and   all   these   things    shall   be   added 

unto  you. — Matthew   6:33. 

0  thou  of  little  faith!  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt? 
— iL\TTHEW    14:31. 

1  have  been  reminded  that  in  my  Home 
paper  of  February  1  I  omitted,  or  touched 
on  very  lightly,  one  g:i-eat  reason  why  the 
circulation  of  Gleanings  was  increased  so 
rapidly  at  the  start.  By  request  I  will 
briefly  go  over  the  points  I  omitted.  Just 
a  few  days  after  I  came  out  publiclj^  for 
Chi'ist  Jesus,  our  good  pastor,  the  Rev.  A. 
T.  Reed,  came  into  my  store  one  day  and 
said  something  like  this :  "  Mr.  Root,  there 
is  to  be  a  missionary  meeting  next  Sunday 
evening,  and  I  want  you  to  take  charge  and 
talk  to  the  people."  I  replied  to  my  good 
friend  (for  then  I  was  ready  to  do  almost 
any  thing  in  the  world  for  him)  that  I  was 
sorry  to  say  I  had  very  little  acquaintance 
with  missionary  woi'k;  furthermore,  that  I 
had  veiy  little  sympathy  for  or  interest  in 
it.  He,  however,  said  he  would  lend  me  a 
book  about  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  I 
could  read  the  book  between  then  and  Sun- 
day, and  then  he  was  sure  I  could  give  them 
a  talk  on  it.  I  again  protested  gently,  say- 
ing that  the  subject  of  missionary  work  had 
always  been  exceedingly  dry  and  uninter- 
esting to  me;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  m 
l^articular  that  made  me  feel  sleepj^  it  was 
a  talk  about  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He 
laughed,  and  (I  think)  replied  that  perhaps 
I  would  see  thing's  now  in  a  light  different 
from  what  I  had  formerly.  I  have  forgot- 
ten now  the  title  of  the  book,  but  it  was  a 
history  of  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gulick, 
one  of  the  early  missionaries  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  As  I  was  a  very  busy  man 
at  that  period  of  my  life,  not  only  through 
the  day  time  but  often  well  along  into 
the  night  I  was  wondering  how  I  should 
get  time  to  read  that  book  before  Sunday 
night  came.  However,  I  carried  the  book 
home  and  laughingly  told  Mrs.  Root  that  I 
had  promised  to  read  it  during  the  week.  I 
looked  over  in  the  back  part  to  see  how 
many  pages  there  were,  divided  up,  and 
said  something  like  this :  ''  Sue.  I  shall  have 
to  read  so  many  pages  Monday  night,  so 
many  Tuesday  night,  and  so  on  until  I  get 
up  to  Saturday  night."  Accordingly  on 
Monday  night  I  arranged  my  work  so  as  to 
get  home  a  little  earlier,  and  went  for  the 
book  to  read  the  allotted  portion  laid  out. 
When  it  came  bedtime  Mrs.  Root  suggested 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed;  but  I  replied 


that  I  rather  liked  the  book,  after  all,  and 
did  not  want  to  go  just  yet.  Pretty  soon, 
said  she,  "  Why,  you  have  gone  away  past 
the  part  you  had  marked  out  to  read  Mon- 
day night.  Hadn't  you  better  come  to  bed?" 

I  think  it  was  well  on  toward  midnight 
before  I  was  contented  to  let  the  book  drop ; 
and  I  had  not  only  read  it  through  long  be- 
fore Sunday  night  came,  but  read  parts  of 
it  again  and  again.  It  was  not  only  a  rev- 
elation to  me,  but  a  wonderful  revelation, 
as  to  what  missionaries  had  done  in  the  way 
of  opening  up  business  in  foreign  lands 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  aside  from  the 
work  of  converting  savages  and  cannibals 
and  teaching  the  gospel. 

As  it  was  pretty  well  known  in  our  com- 
munity at  the  time  that  I  had  been  hereto- 
fore more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  skepti- 
cism and  infidelity,  quite  a  turnout  to  my 
talk  that  evening  was  the  consequence.  I 
not  only  occupied  an  hour  talking  about  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  missionary  work  all 
over  the  world,  but  I  hadn't  got  half 
through  with  my  stoi'y  when  the  hour  was 
up.  The  result  was,  the  prophecy  of  my 
good  mother  came  at  least  partly  true  at 
this  time  of  my  life.  I  not  only  hunted  up 
every  thing  I  could  get  hold  of  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  mission  work  throughout  the 
world,  but  I  talked  with  friends  who  had 
relatives  in  foreign  lands,  and  finally  got 
so  full  of  the  idea  of  "  spreading  the  gos- 
pel"  that  I  announced  in  the  next^issue  of 
our  then  verj-  young  (and  small)  bee  jour- 
nal that,  if  the  friends  who  had  relatives 
or  acquaintances  in  missionai'y  work  in 
foreign  lands  would  send  me  their  names 
and  addresses  I  would  send  them  our  little 
monthly.  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  free 
of  charge  for  as  long  as  they  cared  to  read 
it.  Now,  here  came  one  of  my  first  "happy 
surprises."  I  was  so  little  posted  in  regard 
to  foreign  missions  that  I  did  not  suppose 
there  were  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  all 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  including  the 
islands  of  the  sea;  but  when  applications 
came  from  far  and  near,  and  letters  of 
sympathy  with  the  work  I  had  undertaken, 
I  was  greatly  surprised.  One  of  our  faith- 
ful clerks  remarked  to  me  about  this  time 
(the  one  who  opened  the  mail),  "  Mr.  Root, 
I  fear  j^ou  have  been  a  little  reckless.  There 
are  not  only  many  more  missionaries  in  the 
world  than  you  supposed,  but  the  postage 
on  most  of  the  journals  will  be  twenty-four 
cents  a  year,  and  on  some  of  them  forty- 
eight  cents  a  year.  Hadn't  you  better  re- 
call vour  offer  in  the  next  issue?" 
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My  reply  was  something  like  this: 

"  My  good  friend,  don't  worry  about  the 
number  of  Gleanings  that  are  going  at  our 
expense  to  foreign  missions.  The  great 
Father  above  will  furnish  the  stamps,  I  am 
sure." 

In  a  little  time  we  had  kind  letters  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  these 
good  friends  told  me  about  the  bees  and 
bee  culture  in  their  locality.  I  distinctly 
remember  one  missionary  who  said  some- 
thing like  this :  "  Mr.  Root,  your  little  bee 
journal  has  been  a  Godsend  to  me  and  the 
natives  here.  I  had  been  for  some  time 
past  praying  and  studying  over  the  matter 
of  how  I  should  find  something  to  enlist 
their  interest  and  attention  so  I  could  get 
better  in  touch  with  them.  By  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  your  little  journal  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  movable- frame  hive; 
had  captured  some  bees,  and  finally  an- 
nounced to  the  natives  that  I  would  take 
a  hive  all  to  pieces  and  show  them  the  work 
of  the  bees,  and  point  out  the  queen,  etc. 

"  Now,  this  little  object  lesson  proved  to 
be  more  entertaining  and  instnictive  than 
any  thing  else  I  had  ever  been  able  to  get 
hold  of,  brought  from  civilization.  May 
God  speed  you  in  your  good  work." 

From  that  time  to  this  we  have  had  more 
or  less  pleasant  relations  with  missionaries 
and  the  missionary  work  in  foreign  lands. 
The  great  Father  above  has  furnished  the 
"postage  stamps;"  and  not  only  that,  he 
has  opened  up  trade  and  commerce  in  hives 
and  hive  fixtures  all  over  the  world  in  a 
way  that  could  not  have  been  done  other- 
wise. In  fact,  orders  came  right  along  from 
foreign  countries  in  languages  that  we  know 
so  little  about  that  we  have  an  interpreter 
in  New  York,  besides  a  prettj^  fair  inter- 
IDreter  here  in  our  own  office,  to  read  and 
translate  orders  from  foreign  lands  in  dif- 
ferent languages  spoken  thi-oughout  the 
world. 

Another  of  the  texts  that  I  have  given 
above  has  been  abundantly  verified :  "  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  add- 
ed unto  you." 

Now  let  me  pause  a  minute  to  ask  you 
what  the  consequences  would  have  been  had 
I,  as  so  many  of  us  often  do,  refusv^d  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  my  good  pastor. 
Somebody  asks  you  to  teach  a  class  in  Sun- 
day-school or  to  take  charge  of  a  Bible 
class,  or  to  lead  a  prayer  meeting  or  some- 
thing of  that  soii;.  You  (or  we)  forgetting 
the  abundant  Bible  promises,  make  the  ex- 
cuse that  we  are  not  posted,  or  we  are  not 
adapted  for  that  class  of  work,  or  perhaps 
that  we  are  not  "  built  that  way,"  so  neg- 


lect the  opportunity.  How  much  should  I 
have  lost  if  I  had  assured  dear  brother  Reed 
that  I  was  totally  incompetent  (which  was 
true)  to  lead  a  missionary  meeting,  instead 
of  taking  the  book,  as  he  requested,  and 
looking  into  it  with  eyes  that  were  no  long- 
er blind  to  the  words  that  God  has  sent  us. 
The  injunction  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  seems  to  me  to  belong  not 
only  to  ministers  but  to  everj-  creature  who 
has  found  "  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketb 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  The  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  our  shoulders  to  redeem 
the  world,  not  only  from  cannibalism  and 
other  sins,  but  to  redeem  our  own  nation 
from  the  dangers  that  are  coming  to  beset 
more  and  more  its  people. 

Not  only  is  our  journal  now  going  regu- 
larly to  every  sjDot  on  the  earth  where  mis- 
sionai-y  work  is  going  on,  but  it  is  taken 
regiilarly  by  gi-eat  numbers  of  people  who 
do  not  speak  our  language  at  all,  and  many 
of  them  can  not  read  it  at  all.*  They  look 
at  the  pictures  and  hunt  up  somebody  who 
is  conversant  with  our  language,  and  capa- 
ble of  giving  them  some  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  in  this  way  keep  in  touch  with 
your  humble  servant  and  what  he  has  to  say 
in  these  Home  papers. 

May  God  bless  this  little  story,  and  help 
many  another  brother  and  sister  to  heed 
that  closing  little  text,  "0  ye  of  little  faith! 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?  " 


*  One  of  the  pleasantest  acquaintances  of  my 
life  was  a  young  man  in  Cuba  who  linew  as  little  of 
English  as  I  knew  of  Spanish;  yet  we  had  the  A  B  C 
book  and  also  took  Gleanings.  We  went  ofif  on  a 
trip,  and  were  alone  together  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  except  the  ABC,  which  he  carried  along.  How 
we  did  laugh  and  "chatter"  I  The  Holy  Spirit,  which 
filled  both  our  hearts  (for  he  was  a  young  convert), 
bridged  over  the  lack  of  a  language  common  to  both 
of   us. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TRIUMPHANT  OVER 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  front 
page  of  that  godly  paper.  The  Union  Sig- 
nal: 

GREATEST      NATIONAL      PROHIBITION      VICTORY      EVER 
WON. 

The  veto  of  President  Taft  of  the  Kenyon-Webb 
bill  has  been  overridden  by  both  houses  of  Congress. 
On  February  28,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  21, 
repassed  the  measure,  and,  on  March  1,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  244  to  95,  took  sim- 
ilar  action. 

When  the  news  came  of  the  victory  I 
said,  "  May  God  be  praised  for  having 
heard  and  answered  our  prayers;"  but  the 
following  from  that  same  front  page  of 
The  Union  Signal  expresses  my  feelings 
so  much  better  I  give  it  also: 

I  thank  God  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the 
representative^  of  the  American  people  will   answer 
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on  the  roll  -call  with  their  votes,  the  entreaties  and 
Saiploring  prayers  of  millions  of  country-serving, 
jCrod-fearing,  home-loving  men  and  -women.  This  day, 
(O  men,  we  who  hold  high  station  can  dedicate  one 
vote  to  liberty,  country,  God,  and  home,  and  re- 
ir".edicate  the  Constitution  to  the  people,  and  with- 
raw  it  for  ever  as  a  bulwark  for  that  conglomera- 
tion of  cormorants  whod  ebauch  manhood,  slaughter 
W'omanhood,    butcher    childhood,    and    crucify    baby- 


hood on  *he  cross   of   alcohol. — Representative   Rod- 
denberry,  of  Georgia. 

God  grant  this  may  be  only  the  beginning 
of  "  overriding  "  the  voice  of  one  man  who 
happens  to  fill  a  great  office;  and  may  it 
prove  a  lesson  and  a  check  on  these  same 
"  gi'eat  men  "  who  presume  to  ignore  the 
demands  of  righteousness. 


High-pressure    Gardening 


Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  be  also  reap. 
— Gal.   6:7. 

Dear  friends,  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Root 
has  never  given  any  thing,  at  least  direct, 
to  the  columns  of  Gleanings;  but  I  am 
going  to  give  something  that  I  got  very 
straight  from  her  just  a  short  time  ago. 
You  may  be  a  little  surprised  to  know  that 
her  first  talk  is  going  to  be  on  "  high-pres- 
sure gardening."  It  came  about  in  this 
way :  A  few  days  ago  she  went  over  to  visit 
our  near  neighbors,  Mr.  Keller's  people. 
Mr.  Keller  had  just  harvested  a  very  fine 
crop  of  celerj',  and  in  going  up  to  their 
home  she  passed  very  near  the  celery-field 
that  had  lately  been  cleared  off.  She  no- 
ticed on  the  way  quite  a  number  of  large 
fine  stalks  of  a  dark-green  kind  of  celei-y 
that  seemed  to  have  been  skipped  and  left 
standing  in  the  field.  When  she  got  into 
the  house,  one  of  the  first  tilings  was  to  in- 
quire why  these  great  beautiful  roots  of 
celery  were  left  when  the  rest  was  all  taken 
away.  Mrs.  Keller  informed  her  that  they 
KQie  a  sort  of  sport  that  didn't  bleach  oui 
like  the  rest ;  and,  as  a  rule,  thej'  Avere  not 
worth  taking  care  of,  and  so  were  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  field  and  go  to  waste.  She 
said,  furthermore,  there  had  been  consider- 
able trouble  in  getting  seed  that  would  pro- 
duce new  French  Golden  Self-blanching 
celerj-  without  any  sport  or  admixture  of 
this  dark  green  and  comparatively  worth- 
less sort.  In  fact,  one  man,  I  think  he  was 
a  newcomer,  or,  at  least,  new  to  the  celery 
business,  procured  some  seed  that  he  sup- 
posed was  all  right,  and  planted  several 
acres;  but  when  it  came  haiwest  time  so 
much  of  it  was  of  this  green  variety  that 
the  crop  was  practically  worthless — not 
worth  harvesting,  in  fact.  The  poor  fellow 
put  up  with  his  disapiDointment  the  best  he 
could,  cleared  off  his  celerj-,  and  planted 
tomatoes.  This,  of  course,  was  a  year  ago. 
When  his  tomatoes  came  to  bear  they  were 
little  bits  of  thing's,  not  larger  than  wal- 
nuts, and,  in  fact,  he  secured  nothing,  or 
■practically  nothing,  worth  harvesting  in  his 
whole  field  of  tomatoes  of  several  acres 
As  he  had  procured  his  celery  seed  and  to- 
mato seed  of  one  and  the  same  firm  he  ap- 


plied to  them  for  redress  from  his  expen- 
sive loss.  They,  however,  disclaimed  all 
responsibility,  and  referred  him  to  the 
clause  in  their  catalog  as  follows : 

While  we  exercise  great  care  to  have  all  seeds, 
bulbs,  and  plants  pure  and  reliable,  we  do  not  give 
any  warranty,  express  or  implied.  If  the  purchaser 
does  not  accept  the  goods  on  these  terms  and  condi- 
tions, they  must  be  returned  at  once,  and  the  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  the  same  will  be  returned. 
We  can  not  afford  knowingly  to  sell  seeds  doubtful 
as  to  vitality  or  purity.  We  test  our  seeds  before 
sending  out,  and  should  they  prove  defective  in 
germination  or  purity  when  properly  planted  and 
cultivated  we  will  refill  the  order  free  or  refund 
the    price   paid. 

When  she  told  me  about  it,  I  said,  "  Oh ! 
that  man  wasn't  posted."  He  ought  not  to 
have  undertaken  it — at  least,  he  ought  not 
to  have  undertaken  to  grow  celery  by  the 
acre  without  having  more  practical  experi- 
ence. He  should  have  purchased  his  celei^ 
seed  the  year  before  he  wanted  to  use  it, 
and  then  planted  a  small  area,  and,  if  the 
seed  grew  satisfactorily,  use  the  same  seed 
to  grow  his  plants  the  next  year,  and  the 
same  with  tomato  seeds.  He  shouldn't  have 
thought  of  setting  tomato-plants  by  the 
acre  until  the  seed  had  been  thoroughly 
tested  the  year  previous,  and  until  he  knetc 
it  was  exactly  what  he  wanlcd. 

I  gave  her  this  ad\rce  thinking  that  I  was 
able  to  supply  a  great  amount  of  wisdom, 
and  that,  if  they  had  only  applied  to  me, 
how  much  could  have  been  saved. 

After  dictating  the  foregoing  I  conclud- 
ed that  I  had  better  go  over  and  see  my 
good  neighbor  Rood,  who  has  several  acres 
of  beautiful  celen-  almost  ready  for  mar- 
ket, and  his  celerj^  seems  to  be  comparative- 
ly free  from  these  worthless  sports  of  green 
stalks.     Now,  just  listen. 

Practically  speaking,  it  is  true  that  "what- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  also  he  may 
reap;"  but  Mr.  Rood,  I  am  very  glad  to 
say,  was  able  to  give  me  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation that  makes  it  possible  to  grow  a 
crop  very  much  better  than  the  seed  which 
was  sown.  So  it  isn't  always  true  that 
"  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  he  shall  surely 
reap."  Now,  while  giving  you  this  great 
secret  in  regard  to  growing  celery,  and  per- 
haps many  other  crops,  T  ^m  going  to  illus- 
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trate  another  point  that  I  have  long  had  in 
mind ;  and  that  is,  that  people  coming  down 
here  from  the  North,  and  thinking  that 
they  can  help  out  in  the  garden  or  fields, 
and  earn  fair  wages — say  wages  comparing 
favorably  with  our  expert  colored  men — 
such  people  are  usually  greatly  mistaken 
in  their  estimate  of  their  own  powers.  Now, 
here  is  the  important  feature.  First,  get 
the  very  best  seed  you  can  buy.  Mr.  Rood 
has  been  buying  seed  from  several  great 
seedsmen  of  the  North  for  years ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  when  he  pays  the  price  for  their  very 
best  seed — say  $15  or  $20  a  pound  for  the 
kind  of  celery  seed  that  is  sown  here  in 
Florida — he  is  pretty  sure  of  a  fair  grade 
of  seed.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objec- 
tions to  my  giving  the  names  of  the  seeds- 
men who  furnished  him  his  seed.  He  re- 
plied something  like  this :  "  Mr.  Root,  the 
man  or  seedsman  who  furnished  me  the 
best  celery  seed  a  year  ago  may  not  be 
able  to  furnish  some  equally  good  this  year, 
and  vice  versa;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
do.  When  the  little  plants  in  the  seed-bed 
have  got  big  enough  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  true  and  the  green  or  worthless 
plants,  we  have  expert  colored  men  go 
through  the  seed-beds  and  weed  out  all  of 
these  objectionable  plants.  In  that  way, 
even  if  our  seed  is  comparatively  bad  we 
can  get  almost  a  perfect  stand  of  the  genu- 
ine  French   Golden    Self-blanching  celery. 

Now,  here  comes  in  the  point  I  am  speak- 
ing of.  A  year  ago  a  Avhite  man  came  down 
from  the  North  and  applied  for  work  in 
the  gardens.  He  supi:)0sed,  of  course,  that 
he  could  do  any  thing  that  the  colored  men 
did  about  as  well  as  and  perhaps  a  little 
better  than  what  they  did.  So  Mr.  Rood 
set  him  to  work,  after  explaining  carefully 
what  was  to  be  done  in  weeding  out  the  ob- 
jectionable celery-plants.  The  man  worked. 
I  believe,  one  day  or  a  part  of  a  day,  and 
perhaps  was  disappointed  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  pay  he  received.  Mr.  Rood  said 
he  would  have  saved  fully  $10.00  if  he  had 
let  the  experienced  colored  men  stick  to 
their  job  instead  of  giving  this  man  a 
chance  to  work  in  the  garden  even  a  part 
of  a  day.  Therefore,  take  great  care,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  seed  you  sow,  but  in 
regard  to  the  plants  you  set  out  in  the  field 
after  they  are  grown  in  the  seed-bed. 

Most  of  the  celery  seed  used  in  this  re- 
gion is  imported  from  France.  I  asked  Mr. 
Rood  if  it  wasn't  possible  for  us  to  grow 
as  good  seed  here  in  America  as  they  get 
imported.  He  said  that  so  far  it  didn't 
seem  possible  to  get  as  good  seed  grown 
here,  although  California  has  given  us  some 
celery  seed  that  compares  well  with  the  best 


French  imported.  Since  then  I  notice  our 
new  seed  catalog's  advertise  California  seed, 
and  declare  it  is  as  free  as  any  of  the 
French  from  the  worthless  green  sports. 

Since  dictating  the  above  I  have  inter- 
A-iewed  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Keller.  Let  me 
explain  a  little.  Mr.  Keller  had  not  been 
as  successful  a  celery-gTower  as  my  neigh- 
bor Rood  and  some  others.  During  the  past 
summer,  however,  he  spent  quite  a  little 
time  and  money  in  getting  proper  tiles  and 
thoroughlj'  underdraining  his  piece  of  about 
two  acres ;  and  the  result  is,  he  has  had  very 
much  better  success  than  he  has  ever  had 
heretofore.  Even  our  Florida  sand  needs 
thorough  underdraining  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults, especially  after  such  an  extremely  wet 
season  as  we  had  in  1912.  Well,  he  sold  his 
celery  for  $2.40  a  box.  As  nearly  as  we 
could  figure  it,  he  got  about  $1200  for  the 
celery  on  a  single  acre;  but  I  suggested 
that  he  had  to  pay  freight  out  of  this,  and 
he  said,  "  Not  at  all."  A  New  York  man 
came  and  looked  at  his  celery,  and  made 
him  an  offer  and  j^aid  him  spot  cash  right 
there  on  the  gi'ound  at  $2.40  a  box.  When 
I  asked  about  the  fertilizer,  he  said  that 
the  fertilizer  cost  him  perhaps  a  little  over 
$100  an  acre.  But  what  does  this  amount 
to  when  the  crop  is  sold  right  on  the  ground 
for  $1200? 

My  neighbor  Rood  is  just  now  harvesting 
the  finest  crop  of  celery  he  ever  grew.  He. 
also,  most  thoroughly  underdrained  his  land 
before  he  commenced  growing  celery;  and 
the  quality  of  his  celery  is  considerably 
ahead  of  that  of  neighbor  Keller,  and  he 
probabl}'  gets  better  prices  than  those  men- 
tioned. He  said  that  he  applied  about  three 
tons  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  that  cost  about 
$40.00  a  ton;  but  I  think  some  of  his  land 
would  give  a  yield  of  very  close  to  $2000 
per  acre. 

Let  me  digress  right  here  to  answer  a 
great  number  of  inquiries  as  to  how  much 
a  man  can  make  to  come  down  here  and 
grow  celery,  grapefruit,  etc.  Now,  I  can't 
answer  such  questions.  And  I  might  safe- 
ly say  the  man  who  asks  it  will  rarely  be 
able  to  make  any  great  result.  It  takes  a 
practiced  expert  to  grow  celeiy ;  and  I  think 
likely  it  takes  a  practical  expert  to  grow 
grapefruit  also;  and  these  men  who  have 
learned  the  knack  usually  make  a  good 
thing  of  it  year  after  year;  but  it  doesn't 
follow  at  all  that  a  green  hand,  or  some- 
body who  has  failed  in  almost  every  thing 
else,  can  come  down  here  and  "  get  rich  " 
growing  stuff  in  Floiida.  Let  me  give  you 
an  illustration. 

Another  neighbor,  who  is  fairly  success- 
ful with  tiTJck  gardening,  last  year  did  so 
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poorly  in  growing-  celery  that  he  started 
this  year  to  give  it  up,  and  he  has  been 
working  out  by  the  day  at  painting,  his 
regular  trade.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
terrible  freeze  in  California  this  year,  cel- 
ery, oranges,  grapefruit,  and  many  other 
things  are  "  way  up "  in  price.  If  tliis 
neighbor  of  mine,  who  became  discouraged, 
and  gave  it  up,  had  kept  right  on  growing 
celery  he  would  be  out  of  debt  now,  and 
perhaps  had  money  in  the  bank.  You  can 
see  from  this  that  the  successful  gardener 
must  take  the  seasons,  conditions,  etc.,  as 
they  come.  Sometimes  he  hits  it  just  right, 
and  again  he  doesn't;  and  the  proper  way 
for  him  is  to  keep  right  on  at  his  chosen 
occupation,  and  he  wnll  eventually  succeed. 
Just  a  word  more  in  regard  to  this  choice 
celery  seed.  I  see  this  seed  quoted  in  the 
catalogs  all  the  way  from  15  to  25  dollars 
per  pound;  and  very  likely  the  best  is  the 
cheajDest.  What  does  the  cost  of  the  seed 
amount  to  when  the  crop  sells  for  some- 
thing like  between  one  and  two  thousand 
dollars  per  acre? 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  APPLES. 

My  first  package  by  parcel  post  was  three 
enormous  and  delicious  apples,  sent  by 
Stark  Bros.  Xurseries  and  Orchard  Co., 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  by  the  request  of  our  good 
friend  S.  W.  Morrison. 

I  asked  Stark  Brothers  to  send  you  specimens  of 
Stark's  Delicious.  I  have  eaten  them  for  four  years 
and  pronounce  it  the  best  winter  apple  in  the  world; 
good  from  Feb.   1  to  April  1. 

Oxford,  Col.,  Jan.  20.         Dr.  S.  W.  Morrison. 

Thei'e  were  three  apples  in  the  package 
sent  by  Mr.  M.,  of  immense  size,  and 
they  are  certainly  "  delicious  " — at  least  the 
one  I  sampled  was.  If  there  was  any  fault 
with  it,  perhajDS  it  was  rather  too  much  on 
the  sweet  order  for  my  taste.  Stark  Bros, 
tell  us  that  the  tree  is  a  very  thrifty  grower, 
and  bears  at  an  unusually  early  age.  The 
apples  came  to  me  just  a  little  after  New 
Year's  day;  and  in  oi"der  to  test  their  keep- 
ing I  am  holding  two  of  them  yet.  Although 
we  have  had  the  warmest  spell,  perhaps, 
during  the  month  of  January  here  in  Flori- 
da for  years  past,  the  two  remaining  apples 
are  keeping,  up  to  this  date.  Mar.  3,  in  per- 
fect order,  while  other  good  apples  in  the 
same  box  all  decay.  It  seems  to  me  if  all  that 
is  said  in  regard  to  this  most  beautiful  and 
luscious  apple  is  true  it  certainly  is  an  ac- 
quisition indeed.  We  may  well  call  it  one  of 
God's  new  and  greatest  gifts  to  the  children 
of  men.  The  apple  is  so  large  that  one  of 
them  makes  a  large  "  supper  "  indeed  for 
myself.  The  trees  are  offered  at  the  very 
reasonable  price  of  only  40  cts.  each  by  the 
single  tree.    When  they  are  ordered  by  the 


tens  or  hundreds  the  price  is  quite  reason- 
able indeed.  We  are  hoping  that  parcel 
post  may  do  gi-eat  things  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  an  apple-loving  people  with  an 
abundance  of  apples  at  a  reasonable  price, 
making  a  short  cut  from  the  producer, 
where  apples  are  often  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  because  there  is  no  paying  market  for 
them,  ^to  the  consumer,  and  especially  the 
children.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been 
for  years  talking  about  more  apples  and 
better  apples  for  the  health  of  our  people, 
and  I  believe  they  have  started  what  has 
been  called  the  "Apple  Consumers'  League." 
May  God  be  praised  for  our  beautiful  lus- 
cious and  health-giving  apples  that  now 
ought  to  be  in  great  plenty  all  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Especially  let  us  try  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  growing  children  to  have 
all  the  apples  they  care  for,  without  stint 
and  without  extravagant  price. 

Here  is  something  additional  in  regard  to 
the  Delicious  apple,  clipped  from  the  Rural 
Xew-Yurker: 

Next  to  the  King  David  stood  a  tree  of  the  Deli- 
cious, of  the  same  age,  and  it  bore  just  two  speci- 
mens. This  is  no  great  disparagement,  however,  for 
I  know  the  Delicious  to  be  a  heavy  bearer,  and  the 
tree  is  beautiful  in  its  vigorous  growth,  with  clean 
bark  and  strong  shapely  top.  A  friend  who  has  sev- 
eral trees  tells  me  that  they  are  regular  bearers,  and 
that  he  has  customers  who  make  him  special  oflfers 
of  $6.00  per  barrel  for  their  private  family  use.  So 
far  as  I  can  learn  the  Delicious  will  take  its  place  as 
a  permanent  addition  to  our  standard  lists,  though 
the  assertion  that  its  quality  is  unexcelled  by  any 
other  apple  requires  modifying.  I  have  seen  people 
of  cultured  taste  who,  when  not  told  the  variety  they 
were  testing  give  it  second  place  to  Stayman  Wine- 
sap.  Both  kinds  were  fine  specimens  from  Pacific- 
slope  orchards. 


DASHEEN   AT   BROOKSVILLE,   FLA.  ;   FROM   BROOKS- 
VILLE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Your  favor  of  February  1  to 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Crather,  of  this  place,  has  been  referred 
to  the  undersigned  for  answer,  and  in  reply  thereto 
I  will  say  that  we  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  you 
some  data  concerning  what  we  regard  as  the  most 
remarkable   root   vegetable    in    this    country. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  began  experiments  in 
propagating  the  dasheen.  They  had  discovered  it  in 
Japan,  where  it  was  considered  more  popular  than 
either  the  Irish  or  sweet  potato.  The  Japanese  had 
imported  it  from  Trinidad  Island,  north  of  South 
America ;  and,  although  they  had  never  propagated 
it  to  any  great  extent,  yet  the  best  families  of  Japan 
were  cultivating  it  in  patches  not  more  than  fifteen 
feet  square. 

When  the  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture discovered  that  the  dasheen  contains  about  ten 
per  cent  more  starch,  and  from  fifty  to  severity  per 
cent  more  protein  than  the  potato,  they  concluded 
that  it  was  worth  trying.  Some  of  the  tubers  were 
brought  to  Washington  and  propagated  under  hot- 
house methods,  where  the  results  were  favorable, 
and  the  tuber  was  then  given  a  trial  in  various 
States,  including  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  others,  and  northern  Florida,  but 
without  satisfactory  results,  as  they  could  not  make 
a  good  tuber. 
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The  department  was  about  to  abandon  the  propa- 
gation of  dasheens  when  Dr.  Hood,  of  Orange  City, 
Fla.,  suggested  that  the  dasheen  be  given  a  trial  in 
the  Brooksville  hammock-land  district.  That  was 
three  years  ago.  They  began  here  on  the  govern- 
ment farm  with  twenty-four  varieties  secured  from 
Japan,  Trinidad  Island,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba.  The 
results  were  more  than  satisfactory.  The  second 
year,  by  advertising  in  many  foreign  countries  they 
increased  the  number  of  varieties  to  fifty-eight,  and 
this  year  they  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Out 
of  all  these  the  department  found  five  or  .six  va- 
rieties which  they  considered  of  especial  value  as 
human  food. 

This  year  they  had  seven  acres  planted  in  dash- 
eens, that  had  been  tested  for  two  years,  and  the 
yield  was  over  3500  bushels.  The  Department  dis- 
tributed the  edible  sizes  to  various  hotels  in  the 
North  and  East,  and  the  seed  sizes  all  over  the 
southern  States,  so  as  to  give  everybody  a  chance 
to  try  them ;  but  we  do  not  expect  favorable  results 
from  any  locality  outside  of  southern  Florida,  and 
that,  too,  on  heavy  hammock  land.  In  northern 
Florida  and  States  north,  the  seasons  are  too  short, 
as  it  requires  about  eight  months  for  the  dasheen 
to  mature. 

The  tests  made  here  in  both  hammock  and  pine 
land  show  that  the  hammock  land  yields  from  500 
to  800  bushels  per  acre,  while  on  pine  land  the 
tuber  can  not  be  raised  on  a  commercial  basis  at 
all.  The  Department,  therefore,  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  quite  a  large  acreage  planted  here 
this  year  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mands   for    next    winter. 

As  to  the  qualities  of  dasheens,  they  are  most  re- 
markable. After  being  planted  they  do  not  come 
through  the  ground  for  about  thtee  weeks;  but  if 
banked  up  with  sand  when  they  come  up,  they  can 
be  blanched  the  same  as  celery,  and  will  grow  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  high  in  as  many  days. 
Remove  the  saud  and  cut  the  tender  tips,  and  they 
may  be  used  instead  of  asparagus  tips  or  mush- 
rooms. This  product  has  been  tested  at  the  New 
Willard  hotel,  Washington,  the  chef  of  which  de- 
clares that  they  are  superior  to  either  asparagus 
tips  or  mushrooms.  It  will  make  eight  growths  of 
this  kind  every  season — one  growth  every  twelve 
days.  After  the  last  cutting  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  tips  get  to  be  from  three  to  four  feet  tall,  the 
stalks  can  be  used  instead  of  rhubarb  or  pie  plant 
for  pie-filler,  and  are  better  than  rhubarb  in  the 
absence  of  any  acridity  or  acidity.  Certain  varieties 
may  be  grown  for  greens  which  may  be  made  from 
the  leaves  minus  the  ribs. 

Now  as  to  the  tubers.  They  may  be  served  in  any 
style  that  potatoes,  either  Irish  or  sweet,  may.  At 
the  base  of  the  plant  is  a  large  tuber  called  a  corm. 
This  corm  is  too  large  to  be  served  as  an  edible  on 
the  table,  but  may  be  sliced,  evaporated,  and  ground 
up  into  flour.  Of  this  flour  can  be  made  any  thing 
that  can  be  made  of  wheat  or  rye  flour,  such  as 
bread,  doughnuts,  cakes,  or  pie  crust;  in  fact,  you 
can  make  the  crust  out  of  the  flour,  and  make  the 
filling  of  the  pie  out  of  the  stalk  or  the  rhubarb. 

Dr.  Hood,  of  Orange  City,  states  that,  served  as 
pancakes,  they  are  superior  in  every  respect.  He 
has  found  that  persons  sufi"ering  with  indigestion 
can  eat  three  or  four  dasheen  pancakes,  whereas 
half  of  one  of  the  other  kind  of  pancakes  would 
cause   pain. 

The  dasheen  is  very  popular  in  Brooksville  and 
vicinity.  A  year  ago  we  opened  the  Varnada  hotel 
with  a  dasheen  banquet.  There  were  one  hundred 
guests  present,  and  every  one  of  them  testified  that 
the  dasheen  was  superior  to  any  thing  ever  eaten 
in  that  line.  Since  then  we  have  had  served  by 
Mr.  Gomme,  superintendent  of  the  government  farm 
here,  an  entire  meal  made  of  dasheens  and  its  vari- 
ous   by-products. 


Being  rich  in  starch  and  protein  the  dasheen 
may  be  used  for  stock  feed.  In  fact,  both  hogs  and 
cattle  will  eat  the  tuber  before  they  will  eat  any 
other  kind  of  root  vegetable,  and  they  grow  fat  more 
rapidly  on  dasheens  than  on  any  other  kind  of  veg- 
etable. If  they  should  never  make  any  thing  of  the 
dasheen  for  human  food  it  would  be  worth  the  cost 
of   propagation    for   cattle   and  hog  feed  alone. 

The  prospects  are  that  we  shall  have  from  35  to 
50  acres  planted  in  dasheens  this  year  in  Brooks- 
ville section ;  and  as  the  government  has  released 
four  varieties  which  they  have  tested,  there  will  be 
several  parties  here  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
dasheens  to  supply  any  probable  demand  the  coming 
yeai-. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  indicated  a  use  for 
every  part  of  the  dasheen,  stalk  and  tuber,  except- 
ing the  ribs  of  the  leaves,  which  must  be  removed 
when  they  are  used  for  greens ;  but  the  department 
at  Washington  has  discovered  that  there  may  be 
distilled  from  the  leaves  a  very  rare  fluid,  something 
like  that  distilled  from  the  century  plant,  which  is 
known  as   "  punkha." 

From  tests  being  made  now,  the  best  chefs  of  the 
best  hotels  in  the  large  cities,  and  also  by  sereral 
scientific  men,  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that 
the  dasheen  has  a  great  future;  and  it  has  already" 
replaced  the  Irish  and  sweet  potato  in  many  homes 
in   this   district. 

Trusting  this  information  may  be  of  benefit  to 
you,  and  soliciting  your  further  correspondence  in 
case  you  desire  any  further  information  along  this 
line,  we  remain  Yours  very  truly, 

Brooksville  Board  op  Trade, 

per  C.  H.  Preas,  Sec. 

Brooksville,    Fla.,    Feb.    11. 

My  dasheens  are  now  coming  up,  and 
some  of  them  are  putting  out  the  second 
leaves.  They  very  much  resemble,  so  far, 
a  calla  lily,  and  are  now  (March  1)  grow- 
ing very  rapidly. 

MORE    ABOUT    DASHEEN. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  with  the  dash- 
een, both  in  Washington  and  Brooksville,  which 
demonstrate  that  it  is  a  most  wonderful  vegetable, 
capable  of  furnishing  the  raw  material  for  a  great 
variety  of  dishes.  As  the  new  growths  come  through 
the  ground  the  stalks  may  be  blanched  like  celery, 
and  cooked  and  served  as  mushrooms  and  aspara- 
gus tips.  Later  the  leaves  of  certain  varieties,  minus 
the  ribs,  may  be  served  as  greens,  and  the  stalks  as 
sauce  and  pie  filling,  which  are  said  to  be  superior 
to  rhubarb  for  those  purposes.  Thus  the  entire 
stalk  and  leaf,  excepting  the  ribs,  yield  food  for 
man ;  and  even  the  ribs  of  the  plant  are  not  value- 
less, for  from  their  juices  may  be  distilled  a  most 
precious  liquor  known  in  local  parlance  as  aroid 
punch,  but  to  the  men  of  science  as  something  akin 
to  the  liquor  obtained  from  the  century  plant. 

Brooksville  people  have  been  favored  with  several 
packages  of  Mr.  Spawn's  evaporated  products  and 
his  flour,  especially  the  dasheen  flour,  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  which  is  produced  in  Brooksville,  and  they 
will  welcome  the  announcement  that  this  place  is 
scheduled  to  become  the  home  of  a  plant  similar  to 
the  one  at  Kissimmee. 

As  the  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  are  conducting  experiments 
wliich  will  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  dash- 
een as  a  food  product,  and  since  the  crop  here, 
comprising  eleven  acres,  is  still  under  their  super- 
vision, those  who  have  never  participated  at  a 
dasheen  banquet  will  be  compelled  to  accept  amateur 
statistics  and  data  on  this  subject  until  experts 
choose  to  publish  the  scientific  facts. — Tampa  Trib- 
une. 
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Poultry    Department 


FORTY-EIGHT  CHICKS   FROM   FIFTY   EGGS   IN   A 
FIFTY-EGG   INCUBATOR. 

Some  of  the  friends  in  times  past  have 
called  me  a  Jbungler  with  poultry.  I  think 
it  was  the  friend,  however,  whose  scheme 
or  "  system  "  had  been  exposed.  Well,  I 
have  been  a  bungler,  and  I  don't  know  hvd 
I  am  a  bungler  somewhat  yet;  but  this 
morning,  this  11th  day  of  February,  1913, 
I  have  taken  forty-eight  good  strong  chicks 
from  fifty  fertile  eg'gs.  Now,  I  might  make 
it  a  little  better  than  that,  I  think,  when  1 
explain  that,  in  testing  the  eggs,  there  was 
one  of  the  fifty  that  I  threw  out  as  doubt- 
ful. Let  me  tell  you  how  I  mark  eggs  that 
are  doubtful.  I  just  put  a  cross  on  the 
large  end.  If,  after  further  testing,  how- 
ever, I  found  these  crossed  eggs  are  fertile 
after  all,  I  put  a  circle  around  the  cross, 
and  that  means  the  cross  reads  "  naught '" 
or  "  nothing."  You  may  wonder  how  I  get 
fifty  fertile  eggs  in  a  fifty-egg  incubator. 
J  do  it  this  way :  For  the  first  three  days  I 
stand  them  on  the  small  end.  In  this  way 
I  can  get  sixty  or  sixty-one  eggs  in  the 
average  fifty-egg  incubator.  Of  course, 
during  the  first  three  days  these  eggs  can't 
be  rolled  around  very  much,  as  they  stand 
on  the  small  end.  I  think  I  have  explained 
before  that  in  this  way  I  manage  to  have 
fifty  fertile  egg's,  as  a  rule,  to  fill  a  fifty- 
egg  incubator.  Now,  this  report  doesn't 
amount  to  very  much  unless  I  can  do  it 
again,  and  can  show  some  of  the  rest  of 
you  how  to  manage  to  get  equally  good 
hatches.  I  am  not  sure  that  1  can  do  this; 
but  I  can  tell  you  briefly  how  I  manage. 
It  comes  up  like  this — to  whom  or  where 
does  the  credit  belong?  Is  it  to  the  man 
who  furnished  the  incubator,  or  is  it  because 
of  the  favorable  season,  or  because  I  have 
taken  pains  to  have  my  eggs  well  and 
strongly  fertilized!  or  has  your  humble 
servant  some  credit  in  the  matter?  I  have 
explained  before  how  I  gave  two  males  to 
my  forty-eight  laying  hens.  I  told  yon 
when  I  started  down  to  Florida  that  I  was 
going  to  use  an  electric  incubator;  but  when 
1  got  here  I  found  out  they  hadn't  gov 
around  to  giving  us  a  current  for  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  so  the  electric  incubatoi" 
couldn't  be  used  until  somewhere  near  the 
first  of  February.  As  I  didn't  want  to  lods 
so  much  time  I  sent  for  one  of  the  $7.00 
fifty-egg  incubators  made  by  the  Buckeye 
Incubator  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  I  have 
taken  out  three  hatches  this  winter  wit!', 
this  machine  before  the  one  that  has  jusi 
now  given  such  excellent  results.  I  followed 
exactly  the  directions  that  came  with  the 
machine,  with  the  exception  of  letting  the 


chickens  all  remain  in  the  machine  until 
the  22d  day.  I  removed  them  just  after 
dinner  from  the  machine  on  the  21st  day. 
They  commenced  coming  out  on  the  20th, 
so  that  a  greater  part  of  them  were  nearly 
or  quite  twenty-four  hours  old  when  I  took 
them  out  of  the  incubator.  My  reason  for 
removing  them  a  little  sooner  is  this.  Every 
time  I  take  off  a  hatch  I  find  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fuzzy  down,  that  has  rubbed  off  from 
the  chickens,  down  among  the  eggshells  in 
the  incubator.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a 
good  double  handful  of  tliis  down  (especi- 
ally where  there  is  a  large  hatch)  down  in 
the  botoom  of  the  incubator.  Now,  I  figure 
this  must  be  somewhat  of  a  loss,  because 
chickens,  especially  when  taken  from  the 
hot  incubator,  and  jjlaced  right  out  almost 
in  tlie  open  air,  as  I  do  liere  in  Florida, 
need  every  bit  of  their  feathery  down  to 
protect  them  from  the  breeze  and  the 
weather.  As  they  seemed  quite  restless,  and 
evidently  in  want  of  more  air,  I  decided  to 
take  them  out,  as  I  told  you,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  21st  day.  Well,  after  taking 
out  forty-four  I  discoverd  there  were  four 
more  that  were  hardly  ready  to  come  out. 
One  of  tliem  was  just  out  of  the  shell,  and 
three  more  were  only  partly  out.  One  of 
the  shells  was  just  pipped.  I  dipped  these 
partly  hatched  eggs  in  water  about  as  hot 
as  I  could  bear  it  with  my  hand,  and  then 
put  them  back  in  the  incubator  on  a  wet 
cloth  wrung  out.  This  was  to  supply  what 
moisture  or  dampness  was  lost  when  the  in- 
cubator door  was  opened.  Now,  I  haven't 
very  much  faith  in  helping  chickens  out  of 
their  shells,  although  in  one  of  my  hatches 
I  helped  two  out  that  seemed  so  feeble  and 
in  such  bad  shape  that  I  had  no  hopes  that 
they  would  ever  live,  or  amount  to  any 
thing  if  they  did  live.  However,  I  did  the 
best  I  could  with  them,  washing  off  the  glue 
that  had  dried  on  to  them  with  hot  water, 
then  putting  them  back  in  the  incubator, 
and  awaiting  developments  until  next  morn- 
ing. The  next  morning  they  had  improved 
so  greatly  that  I  kept  them  a  little  longer, 
and  finally  put  them  out  with  the  rest  of 
the  hatch,  intending  to  keep  watch  and  put 
them  back  in  the  incubator  if  necessary. 
To  my  great  surjjrise,  however,  after  twen- 
ty-four hours  had  jjassed  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  two  chickens  that  I 
helped  out  of  the  shells,  and  since  then  I 
have  never  been  able  to  tell  one  from  an- 
other. They  are  all  just  alike.  This  was  a 
thirty-six  chick  hatch,  and  they  are  all  alive 
and  well  now,  just  three  weeks  since  thej' 
came  out  of  the  shell. 

Now,  as  two  of  the  chickens  seemed  to  be 
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making  very  sIoav  progress  in  breaking  out 
of  the  shell  in  this  last  hatch,  I  struck  on 
a  plan  that  I  believe  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  for  chickens 
that  do  not  succeed  in  getting  out  at  the 
time  the  others  do.  I  simply  crush  the 
shells  with  my  fingers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
crack  the  outer  shell  pretty  thoroughly.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  those  chickens  out  of  the  shell 
and  on  their  feet.  Some  one  may  suggest 
that  getting  chickens  hatched  and  bringing 
them  to  maturity  is  a  different  thing.  Bui 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  haven't  lost  a  chick 
that  I  know  of  this  winter,  except  sis  that 
were  carried  off  by  hawks  before  I  found 
out  exactly  where  my  chickens  were  going. 
The  hawk  has  been  fenced  out  by  covering 
my  two  small  yards  for  the  smallest  chick- 
ens with  three-inch  poultry  netting,  as  T 
have  explained.  Since  then  not  a  chicken 
has  been  lost.  Every  chick  that  is  hatched 
goes  right  along  without  a  break. 

COUNTING  CHICKENS  "  AFTER  "  THEY  ARE 
HATCHED. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  counting 
your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  not  very  much  about 
counting  them  after  they  are  hatched.  Some 
of  our  readers,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  of 
them,  have  had  some  tiding  experience  in 
trying  to  count  them  after  they  are  hatched, 
and  having  the  count  hold  out.  When  I 
started  our  convergent  poultry-yard  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  have  a  "  dead  open 
and  shut  "  on  keeping  my  chicks,  especiallj 
in  keeping  tliem  free  of  loss  from  rats, 
skunks,  coons,  etc.  I  have  told  you  some- 
thing about  the  poor  fertility  of  our  egg-s 
when  I  first  moved  them  over  to  our  home. 
There  were  two  troubles  about  the  fertility. 
First,  most  of  the  hens  are  just  out  of  the 
moult,  and  the  rooster  himself  was  going 
around  destitute  of  tail  feathei-s.  Secondly, 
he  had  toward  fifty  hens  in  his  care.  One 
of  these  hatches  at  this  time  gave  only  six- 
teen chickens  in  a  fifty-egg  incubator.  Now, 
there  would  not  have  been  even  sixteen  had 
I  not  helped  two  of  them  out  of  the  shells. 
These  two  were  such  dilapidated-looking 
specimens  that  I  had  very  little  hope  they 
would  live.  I  put  them  back  in  the  incuba- 
tor (mostly  because  I  hated  to  kill  the  poor 
little  things),  and  kept  them  there  twentj-- 
four  hours.  Then  when  I  put  them  in  the 
tireless  brooder,  and  they  moped  around 
about  twenty-four  hours  more,  I  felt  sure 
they  were  going  to  die.  However,  gTeatly 
to  my  surprise,  on  the  third  day  they  began 
to  pick  up,  and  in  less  than  a  week  I  could 
not  tell  which  were  the  ones  7  hatched  from 
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the  others.  With  these  new  poultry-yards 
so  well  protected  with  inch-mesh  netting  I 
felt  sure  no  rats  nor  skunks  could  in  any 
manner  interfere  with  my  chickens;  and 
this  little  brood  got  on  very  well  until  they 
were  about  two  weeks  old,  when  one  day  I 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  there  were  only 
fifteen  instead  of  sixteen.  Next  day  there 
were  only  fourteen,  and  so  on,  until  a  chick- 
en a  day  was  going  somewhere.  They 
counted  all  right  at  night,  and  they  count- 
ed all  right  next  morning;  but  when  night 
came  there  would  be  a  chicken  missing. 
Wesley  suggested  it  was  a  hawk;  but  I 
hadn't  seen  any  hawks  around,  and  I  was 
very  much  puzzled  and  worried  about  it. 
Finally,  Wesley  caught  a  hawk  right  in  the 
act,  and  made  him  let  the  chicken  drop. 
The  poor  fellow,  however,  was  so  badly 
scared  he  died  a  few  hours  afterward.  I 
fin  all}'  declared  I  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing to  have  a  "  dead  open  and  shut "  on 
a  hawk  as  well  as  a  dead  open  and  shut  on 
the  I'ats  and  skunks.  The  question  was, 
how  to  do  it.  Neighbor  Abbott  said  he  got 
rid  of  the  hawks  bj'  shooting  them  with  a 
gun.  Now,  this  was  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  I 
don't  like  to  use  guns  any  way;  and,  be- 
sides that,  you  must  keep  on  shooting  day 
after  day,  and  j-ear  after  j-ear.  You  never 
can  tell  when  you  have  got  all  of  the  hawks. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  hawks 
started  I  invested  in  some  three-inch-mesh 
poultry-neting,  declaring  that  I  was  going 
to  have  covered  yards  for  my  small  chick- 
ens, at  least  until  they  were  old  enough  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  hawks.  Now, 
I  don't  like  penning  up  chickens  in  small 
yards.    Let  me  explain  a  little. 

From  the  next  hatch  from  my  fifty-egg 
incubator,  after  the  one  I  have  mentioned, 
I  secured  thirty-six  live  chicks  from  fifty 
egg's.  Well,  these  got  along  all  right  until 
they  were  about  ten  days  old.  Then  there 
was  one  little  bunty  chicken  that  went 
around,  or  stood  around,  with  its  wings 
hanging  down.  You  probably  have  seen 
them  under  like  circumstances.  I  tried  giv- 
ing such  chicks  extra  care,  bread  and  milk, 
etc. ;  but  so  far  it  has  been  mostly  a  failure. 
Now,  these  thirtj^-six  had  been  kept  inside 
the  brood-house  until  they  were  ten  days 
old,  because  I  feared  the  hawks  that  had 
been  making  such  havoc  with  my  other 
flock.  Finally  we  got  to  work  and  covered 
two  little  yards  overhead  with  three-inch 
netting.  I  think  these  little  yards  are  about 
40  feet  square.  In  this  yard  that  was  cov- 
ered overhead  to  keep  out  the  hawks  I 
opened  the  door  and  let  my  thirty-six  chicks 
loose.  This  one  with  its  wing-s  drooping 
didn't  seem  inclined  to  go  outdoors.     Feel- 
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ing  pretty  sure  he  would  die  anj'  way,  I 
took  and  tossed  him  out. 

Well,  pretty  soon  the  rest  of  the  thirty- 
six  had  unearthed  a  lot  of  crickets  that 
were  under  the  dried-up  hay  and  rubbish, 
chasing  each  other  about  the  yard  to  see 
whom  the  crickets  belonged  to.  This  wak- 
ened up  my  droopy  chick,  and  he  got  in  the 
run  with  the  rest.  By  night  he  was  greatly 
improved.  The  next  day  he  picked  up  still 
more.  Xow,  instead  of  "  going  dead,"  it  is 
a  hard  matter  for  me  to  tell  which  is  the 
sick  one  from  the  rest.  This  chick,  in  my 
opinion,  was  dying  because  he  didn't  have 
sufficient  sunlight  and  sufficient  outdoor 
exercise,  nor,  perhaps,  the  variety  of  food 
that  chickens  need  at  this  age,  although  we 
had  been  giving  him  chick  food,  a  mash, 
beef  scrap,  charcoal,  grit,  and  everj^  thing 
recommended,  at  least  every  thing  that  is 
rationally  recommended.  Now,  my  opinion 
is  from  much  careful  observation  that  thou- 
sands of  chicks  are  dying  continually  by 
too  much  artificial  heat  and  too  little  out- 
door sunshine  and  exercise.*  My  chickens, 
when  ten  days  old,  will  chase  each  other 
about  the  yard  at  a  temperature  below  50, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  to  hurt  them  a  particle. 

This  covered  yard  I  have  mentioned  is 
open  on  the  south  side  up  as  high  as  your 
head.  Of  course,  there  is  an  inch-mesh 
fence  along  the  ground,  which  goes  down 
into  the  gi'ound  to  keep  out  the  rats. 
Above  this  there  are  two  or  three  feet 
where  a  hawk  could  easily  fly  in  if  he  felt 
so  inclined.  Well,  I  left  this  opening  on 
purpose,  hoping  some  hawk  would  fly  in 
and  couldn't  get  out,  and  then  I  would  have 
him  captured  and  help  save  some  of  the 
neighbors'  chickens  as  well  as  my  own. 

Some  of  you  may  suggest  that  it  is  quite 
an  expense  to  cover  a  yard,  even  if  it  is 
only  forty  feet  square.  To  which  I  reply 
it  is  something  of  an  expense  to  spend  time 
and  money  for  feed  in  raising  chickens  until 
they  are  half  grown,  and  letting  a  hawk 
carry  them  off;  and  not  only  an  expense, 
but  think  of  the  discouraged  feeling  that 
comes  to  one  after  having  taken  so  much 
pains  and  care  to  nurse  chickens  through 
bad  weather  and  then  have  them  carried  off 
in  this  way.  It  dampens  my  spirits  and 
spoils  mj  enthusiasm  for  the  whole  chicken 
business;  but  when  I  can  succeed  in  getting 
things  so  arranged  that  every  chicken  that 
comes  out  of  the  incubator  gets  to  be  a  big 

*  I  am  fully  persuaded  there  are  thousands  of 
people  just  like  this  chick.  They  are  dying,  and 
don't  know  it,  for  lack  of  outdoor  air  and  sunshine, 
and  something  to  do.  Let  them  wake  up,  get  out 
and  search  all  outdoors  for  "  God's  gifts,"  then  "  get 
busy  "  distributing  these  gifts  to  poor  hardworking 
and  poorly  paid  humanity,  and  they  will  promptly 
get  well  like  the  droopy  chick. 


live  useful  fowl,  then  I  feel  some  animation 
and  enthusiasm  to  go  ahead.  As  yet  I  have 
no  netting  over  my  yard  for  young  ducks. 
The  hawks  seem  to  have  taken  no  notice  of 
the  ducks  so  far.  I  have  seen  in  an  adver- 
tisement of  Indian  Runner  ducks  that 
hawks  never  molest  them.  I  wonder  if  this 
can  be  true.  Speaking  about  Indian  Run- 
ner ducks,  I  have  just  this  morning  brought 
in  seventeen  egg"s  from  eighteen  laying 
ducks.  You  may  have  had  as  good  results 
as  this  from  eighteen  chickens,  but  I  cer- 
tainly never  have  before.  Of  coui-se,  I 
haven't  had  seventeen  eggs  every  day;  but 
tliey  have  been  running  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen and  sixteen  for  quite  a  little  time.  So 
far  the  Indian  Runner  ducks  are  better 
layers  than  any  chickens  I  ever  had  any 
thing  to  do  with.  In  regard  to  the  eggs  for 
table  use,  after  having  tested  them  repeat- 
edly I  gi-eatly  prefer  a  boiled  duck  egg  to 
a  boiled  hen's  egg.  They  certainly  are 
richer  in  quality,  and  there  is  ever  so  much 
more  in  one  of  these  big  duck  eggs.  Let 
me  repeat  again,  if  you  want  lots  of  duck 
egg's,  and  good-sized  ones,  you  must  give 
them  an  abundance  of  feed.  Our  ducks 
now  have  soaked  corn  right  before  them, 
not  only  all  night  but  all  day  long.  After 
having  taken  a  swim  and  a  run  down  the 
canal,  perhaps  half  a  mile  or  more,  they 
come  back  toward  noon,  or  perhaps  a  little 
after  noon,  and  go  for  their  tub  of  corn 
(which  is  up  close  to  the  convergent  poul- 
try-yard) as  if  they  really  enjoyed  the  fun. 
After  having  had  about  a  dozen  dips  into 
this  tub  of  corn,  and  a  drink  of  water  to  go 
with  it,  they  go  on  a  lively  run  for  the 
canal  again.  Now,  you  may  say  it  is  quite 
an  expense,  especially  with  the  price  corn 
brings  down  here  in  Florida,  to  keep  corn 
before  the  ducks,  letting  them  take  it  at 
their  own  pleasure;  but.  as  I  said  in  regard 
to  the  celery  business,  what  does  the  cost 
of  a  little  corn  amount  to  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  eggs  I  have  mentioned,  es- 
pecially when  the  eggs  also  bring  30  cents 
a  dozen,  and  that  is  what  we  are  getting 
for  them?  Four  duck  eggs  will  bring  ten 
cents,  and  I  think  ten  cents  will  pay  for 
all  the  corn  that  the  whole  flock  of  twenty- 
two  (that  is,  including  four  drakes)  con- 
sume in  twenty-four  hours.  Of  coui'se,  I 
am  fortunate  in  having  this  canal  that  they 
can  run  to  so  constantly. 

By  the  way,  when  I  let  them  out  in  the 
morning,  after  their  eggs  are  laid,  I  notice 
that  they  make  a  hurried  run  for  the  pud- 
dles that  are  left  during  the  night  on  ac- 
count of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide. 
Fortunately,  the  tide,  when  it  is  up  high, 
comes  clear  up  on  to  the  canal  adjoining  my 
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premises.  Then  when  it  goes  down  again 
there  are  nnmerous  puddles  left  in  the  hol- 
low cavities  of  the  coral  rocks.  These  pud- 
dles contain  little  fish  and  other  salt-water 
animal  life.  Just  the  other  morning  a  duck 
lan  out  on  the  bank  with  something  too 
large  for  her  to  handle.  After  having  tried 
in  vain  to  break  it  in  two  in  order  to  swal- 
low it  I  discovered  that  she  had  quite  a 
good-sized  flat  fish,  something  like  what 
they  call  in  the  North  a  sunfish.  Fi'om  this 
1  infer  that  they  get  a  good  many  little 
fishes  by  going  up  and  down  the  stream 
every  morning.  Now,  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  access  to  a  running  stream, 
especially  where  the  ducks  will  not  annoy 
or  interfere  with  the  neighbors  in  any  way, 
it  certainly  is  a  very  desirable  place  to  gTow 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Where  you  have  such 
a  stream  on  your  own  farm  or  your  own 
premises  you  are  doubly  foi'tunate.  I  think 
we  may  safely  include  the  Indian  Runner 
ducks  with  another  of  Grod's  most  precious 
gifts  to  his  children.  It  certainly  furnishes 
a  very  healthful  form  of  animal  food,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  at  a  very  reasonable 
price  indeed.  I  have  never  heard  any  com- 
plaint from  my  ducks'  eggs  as  articles  of 
food.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  quality  is  very 
much  better  for  having  the  abundance  of 
corn  that  they  do  every  day.  They  are 
really  "  corn-fed  "  duck  eggs.  Our  grocers, 
however,  mix  the  duck  eggs  right  in  with 
the  hens'  eggs,  saying  that  they  have  no 
complaint,  and  they  don't  discover  any  dif- 
ference. Some  of  their  customers,  to  my 
knowledge,  pick  out  the  duck  eggs  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  size.  You  certainly 
get  more  eggs  for  your  money  Avhen  duck 
eggs  can  be  purchased  at  the  same  price 
than  where  you  buy  hens'  eggs. 

I  want  to  say  something  more  about  let- 
tuce. Young  ducks,  if  they  have  access  to 
plenty  of  head  lettuce,  will  take  it  very 
largely  in  preference  to  grain,  and  it  is  a 
great  saving.  Ours  are  making  a  most  as- 
tonishing growth,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
feed  is  lettuce  from  the  fields  around  among 
our  neighbors.  Not  a  duckling  has  been  lost 
so  far,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
I  should  say  that  they  are  easier  to  raise 
than  chickens. 

Just  a  word  about  the  hawk.  When  I 
saw  in  the  poultry  journals  that  a  couple  of 
guineas  in  the  poultry  would  be  a  great 
preventive  against  depredation  by  hawks, 
T  sent  clear  up  to  Pennsylvania  for  a  cou- 
ple of  Peajl  guineas.  They  are  just  here, 
and  I  greatly  enjoy  watching  the  queer 
antics  of  these  strange  birds.  The  guineas 
are  the  greatest  flyers  of  any  thing  I  have 
seen  in  the  line  of  domestic  fowls.     They 


will  rise  almost  straight  up  as  high  as  the 
tree-tops,  and  do  it  apparently  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  male  bird,  the  very  first 
morning,  gave  presuming  roosters  and  hens 
all  to  understand  in  a  very  few  moments 
that  he  was  "  lord  of  the  domain ;"  but  when 
it  was  once  settled  bj^  unanimous  consent, 
he  was  pleasant  and  friendly. 

"  FENCING   OFF  "   THE   HAWKS. 

It  is  now  Feb.  5,  and  it  seems  my  plan  of 
leaving  a  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  cov- 
ered yard  partly  open  did  not  work,  for  we 
found  another  dead  chicken,  with  a  wound 
under  its  wing  about  the  size  of  a  half-dol- 
lar. Wesley  thinks  that,  after  the  hawk 
killed  the  fowl  it  was  unable  to  carry  it  off 
because  it  was  so  big.  This  is  the  third  one 
we  have  found  lacerated  under  the  wing  in 
about  the  same  way.  Two  were  in  the  yard, 
and  one  when  Wesley  made  him  drop  the 
chicken  in  the  field.  We  have  now  enclosed 
these  two  yards  on  all  sides  as  well  as  over- 
head, and  we  hope  it  will  end  the  depreda- 
tion from  hawks.  Covered  yards — that  is, 
if  they  are  of  any  size — are  rather  expen- 
sive,  it  is  true;  but  these  yards  are  neces- 
sary only  for  cliicks,  say  under  four  or  six 
weeks  of  age;  and,  once  made,  they  should 
last  a  good  many  years. 


CHUFAS   IN    NEW    YORK    STATE,   ETC. 

Dear  Friend  Root: — I  have  noted  quite  a  number 
of  items  in  Gleanings  relative  to  chufas,  or  earth 
ahnonds.  I  grew  many  of  them  in  years  past  while 
in  the  poultry  business,  and  know  the  yield  from 
them  is  immense.  I  never  measured  or  estimated 
the  amount  grown  on  my  plots,  but  am  positive  the 
yield  was  very  far  above  100  bushels  per  acre.  I 
have  counted  600  tine  large  chufas  on  a  single  hill, 
besides  many  small  ones.  I  grew  the  finest  chufas  on 
black  muck  soil.  Even  when  planted  close,  they 
made  big  bulging  hills  filled  with  fine  nuts.  When 
ripe  I  would  lift  the  hills  with  a  fork,  the  roots  and 
nuts  staying  together  in  a  compact  mass.  If  I  wish- 
ed to  save  any  for  seed  and  other  uses  I  would  pul- 
verize the  hills,  and  sift  out  the  dirt  and  wash  the 
nuts  and  dry  them,   which  was  an  easy  matter. 

Most  of  the  chufas  I  grew  for  my  poultry,  and 
always  believed  them  marvelous  egg-producers.  For 
winter  use  I  would  store  the  hills  in  a  dry  place, 
and  every  day  throw  out  a  lot  of  the  clumps  for  the 
hens  to  work  over.  It  just  did  one's  heart  good  to 
see  the  biddies  scratch  and  dig  the  hills  to  pieces, 
and  ravenously  devour  every  nut.  It  did  my  heart 
even  more  good  to  see  how  they  would  shell  out  the 
eggs.  Here  was  exercise  and  rich  hearty  food  in 
abundance — the  two  things  most  essential  for  winter 
laying  hens.  The  cost  of  harvesting  the  nuts  in  this 
manner  for  the  hens  was  negligible,  and  they  went 
very  far  in  the  saving  of  expensive  food.  It  certain- 
ly is  a  wonder  that  these  valuable  nuts  are  not  ex- 
tensively grown  by  poultry-keepers.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  others  on  the  subject. 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14.  a    m    / 


A.  T.  Cook. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Terry's  health  book. 
Don't  let  me  miss  a  single  copy  of  Gleanings.  Each 
copy  is  a  welcome  and  appreciated  volume  of  love 
and"  instruction.  T^.„„Ta/^xT 

Tabor,  Iowa.  H.  W.  Parkison. 
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Editorial 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE. 

The  view  seen  on  our  cover  for  this  issue 
shows  a  part  of  the  apiary  of  August  de 
Malachowski,  whose  illustrated  article  ap- 
pears on  another  page.  In  the  foreground 
is  shown  the  old  model  of  the  hive  "  Elita," 
as  it  appeared  in  1909.  The  brick  tenement 
hives  are  also  shown,  each  of  which  con- 
tains four  colonies. 


"  A  BATTLE  WITH  BEES." 

An  article  under  the  above  heading  ap- 
pears in  the  December  issue  of  the  Wide 
World  Magazine.  The  story  was  told  orig- 
inally by  Mr.  Philip  J.  Baldensperger,  an 
apiarist  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  reported  by 
Frederick  Lees.  The  article  is  intensely 
interesting,  and  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  copy  of  this 
magazine  will  make  no  mistake  in  reading  it. 
The  article  is  illustrated  by  some  beautiful 
engravings  of  colonies  of  bees  loaded  on 
camels,  of  Mr.  Baldensperger's  apiary,  etc. 


WHY   A  LIGHT   MOTOR  TRUCK   FOR  OUTYARDS. 

We  recently  purchased  a  small  motor 
truck  capable  of  carrying  1000  lbs.  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  our  system  of  out- 
a2:)iaries.  The  reasons  we  use  a  compara- 
tively small  machine  are,  low  first  cost,  low 
upkeep,  quick  trips,  and  often.  A  large 
truck  carrying  two  or  tlu-ee  thousand  pounds 
would  be  heavy  and  unwieldy.  It  would 
cut  deep  into  meadows  and  fields  where  the 
apiaries  are  located.  A  light  truck  will 
carry  as  much  aggi'egate  weight  in  a  day  or 
a  week,  because  it  will  go  oftener.  This  is 
important,  because  the  men  should  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  yards.  Our  general 
plan  is  to  have  a  crew  of  two  or  thi-ee  men 
take  care  of  all  the  yards.  If  time  is  mon- 
ey it  is  important  that  these  men  be  trans- 
ported to  their  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 
During  the  height  of  the  season  a  motor 
cycle  in  addition  to  the  truck  will  carry  a 
man  from  one  yard  to  another  to  look  after 


swarms,  cells,  or  other  work  of  that  nature, 
in  a  very  short  time. 

We  are  just  now  distributing  our  600 
colonies  around  in  fruit-orchards.  The 
fruit-men  are  asldng  us  to  put  bees  on  their 
ranches ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  to  our  interest 
to  put  them  there.  Our  plans  are  now  to 
have  seven  or  eight  yards — possibly  more; 
and  the  advantage  of  a  small  truck  capable 
of  carrying  25  colonies  at  a  time  is  that  it 
can  move  the  bees  at  any  time  to  pastures 
new.  In  one  particular  case  we  expect  to 
move  100  colonies  to  a  fruit-ranch  of  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  acres  of  fruit-trees 
ten  luiles  distant.  There  is  little  or  no  clo- 
ver in  that  locality.  When  the  season  of 
fruit-bloom  is  over  it  is  our  intention  to 
move  to  where  much  alsike  is  grown.  Four 
trips  will  move  the  whole  yard  of  100  colo- 
nies in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  move  with 
a  two-horse  team,  because  the  distance  will 
be  great.  Our  experience  is  that  a  team, 
driver,  and  ajjiarist,  will  take  about  a  whole 
day  and  sometimes  into  the  night  to  go 
after  a  yard  of  forty  colonies  eight  miles 
away,  and  bring  them  back  home  and  put 
them  in  the  cellar.  That  same  bunch  of 
forty  colonies  could  easily  be  moved  with  a 
motor  truck  capable  of  carrying  a  thousand 
pounds  on  two  trips  in  less  than  half  the 
time;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  sting-proof. 

We  have  studied  this  question  from  a 
good  many  different  angles;  and  the  more 
we  study  it,  the  more  we  believe  a  light  truck 
,will  be  much  better  than  a  heavy  one  that 
will  tear  up  the  soil  in  getting  to  and  from 
the  yard. 

A  CAUTION  ABOUT  SENDING  HONEY  OR  PACK- 
AGES OF  BEES  BY  PARCEL  POST. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  in  this 
issue,  asks  for  information  on  how  to  send 
honey  by  parcel  post.  The  matter  is  of 
such  importance  that  we  thought  best  to 
give  our  reply  here.  While  it  is  i^erfectly 
practicable  to  send  eggs,  comb  honey,  and 
other  fragile  articles  for  a  short  distance, 
say  for  rural  delivery,  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  ad^dsable  to  try  to  send  such  articles  any 
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distance  by  trolley  or  steam  roads.  Our  ex- 
perience so  far  has  shown  that  comb  honey 
sent  by  parcel  post  has  broken  down  in 
almost  every  case,  even  when  well  packed. 
The  entire  package  or  packages  on  arrival 
are  one  dauby  mess,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  every  thing  in  the  mail-sack  in 
which  these  packages  came  must  have  been 
daubed  more  or  less.  Similarly,  nearly 
every  parcel-post  package  that  has  been 
sent  us  containing  liquids  of  any  large 
quantity  has  been  broken  or  leaking;  and 
it  seems  to  us  it  will  be  only  a  vei-y  short 
time  before  Uncle  Sam  will  stop  the  ship- 
ment of  liquids,  syrup,  and  honey,  especial- 
ly oomb  honey,  unless  more  precaution  is 
used. 

We  presume  we  have  had  as  much  ex- 
perience in  shipping  small  samples  of  comb 
honey  by  express  as  any  people  in  the 
United  States.  Our  plan  has  been  to  wrap 
up  two  or  thi-ee  sections  in  paper,  then  in 
excelsior  in  a  market  basket,  being  careful 
that  tliere  was  plenty  of  cushion  or  packing 
material  between  the  fragile  articles  them- 
selves and  the  baskets.  As  a  general  rule, 
commodities  can  go  in  a  basket  by  express 
when  they  can  not  be  shipped  any  other 
way;  but  parcel-post  rulings  do  not  allow 
a  handle  to  a  basket;  but  a  basket  may  be 
used  if  the  handle  is  folded  down  or  cut  off. 
One  difficulty  about  the  parcel-post  busi- 
ness is  the  fact  that'  all  packages  go  inside 
of  a  mail-sack.  A  big  heavy  package  up  to 
the  11-lb.  limit  bumping  against  a  light  one 
is  almost  sure  to  be  disastrous  to  the  latter, 
especially  if  it  contains  any  fragile  article 
such  as  comb  honey  or  eggs. 

In  view  of  our  experience,  both  with  ex- 
press shipments  and  parcel  post,  we  would 
strongly  advise  against  shipping  comb  hon- 
ey by  i^arcel  post.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
single  section  might  be  sent  as  a  sample; 
but  it  should  be  wrapped  very  thorouglily 
in  paper,  then  in  excelsior,  and  last  of  all 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  box  that  is  ca- 
pable of  resisting  a  severe  bump  from  an 
eleven-pound  package  in  the  same  sack. 
But  even  then  the  section  of  honey  should 
be  wrapped  in  heavy  manila  or  paraffine 
paper  to  catch  the  leakage  if  any. 

We  would  at  the  present  time  discourage 
sending  even  extracted  honey  by  parcel  post, 
especially  for  long  distances.  It  would  be 
very  unwise  to  put  up  a  single  package  of, 
we  will  say,  eight  pounds  of  extracted  hon- 
ey in  a  box  weighing  only  three  pounds. 
About  the  largest  amount  that  can  be  ship- 
ped would  be  in  a  five-pound  tin.  This 
should  be  wrapped  thoroughly  in  excelsior 
in  such  a  way  that  the  excelsior  will  not 
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become  displaced  and  leave  a  vulnerable 
spot  for  a  severe  bump.  After  wrapping  it 
in  excelsior  it  should  be  crowded  into  a 
basket  with  the  handles  folded  down  or  cut 
oft,  and  the  top  covered  with  a  thin  board 
and  thoroughly  tied  with  strong  cord.  But 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  one  person  in  a 
thousand  who  knows  how  or  can  wrap  up 
comb  honey  so  it  will  go  through  to  its  des- 
tination by  parcel  post.  Even  Dr.  Miller 
can't  do  it.     See  his  Straw  in  this  issue. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Uncle  Sam  will  see 
the  importance  of  keeping  out  of  the  mail- 
sacks  bulky  and  heavy  packages  that  just 
come  inside  of  the  eleven-pound  limit,  for 
it  is  certain  that  heavy  packages  should 
be  left  outside  of  the  sack.  Even  though 
a  higher  rate  were  charged  to  cover  the  extra 
handling,  it  would  not  then  be  possible  to 
shij)  bees  in  pound  packages  by  parcel  post. 
While  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sending  a 
queen  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  her  attend- 
ants by  mail,  it  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition  to  send  one  pound  of  bees,  or 
approximatelj'  4500  individuals,  in  a  closed 
mail-sack.  "  It  can't  be  done."  If  that 
same  Uncle  will  permit  bees  and  other  live 
stock  like  chickens  to  travel  in  wire  cages 
or  crates  outside  of  the  mail-sacks  the  same 
as  express  our  problem  would  be  solved. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OP  OUR  ABC  AND  X  Y  Z  OF 
BEE  CULTURE. 

The  last  form  of  this  work  for  1913  is 
just  coming  from  the  press.  We  have  been 
at  work  on  it  for  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
and  now  we  have  it  ready  for  the  public. 
The  new  edition  contains  750  pages,  or  150 
more  than  the  former  one.  On  account  of 
rewriting  so  many  of  the  old  articles,  and 
the  incorporation  of  many  new  ones,  mak- 
ing the  book  so  much  larger  than  formerly, 
we  are  now  obliged  to  charge  $2.00  instead 
of  $1.50 ;  but  we  believe  that  the  reader  will 
acknowledge  tliat  it  is  cheap,  even  at  that 
price.  Approximately  it  contains  nearly 
600,000  words.  Any  volume  of  this  size  on 
a  technical  subject  like  beekeeping  would 
ordinarily  command  a  price  of  $5.00;  but 
now,  as  in  the  past,  we  much  prefer  to 
make  a  small  profit  per  volume  on  a  large 
sale  rather  than  a  large  profit  on  a  small 
sale. 

The  new  edition  has  been  most  thorough- 
ly revised  by  E.  R.  Root,  ably  assisted  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  111.,  the  vet- 
eran comb-lioney  producer;  by  Arthur  C. 
Miller,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  banker  and 
beeman ;  by  John  H.  Lovell,  of  Waldoboro, 
Me.,  naturalist,  botanist,  and  entomologist; 
and  by  Prof.  Eugene  G.  Baldwin,  the  one 
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who  wrote  that  interesting  series  of  articles 
on  Florida  beekeeping  a  year  ago. 

Up  to  now  the  old  editions  have  Deen 
printed  on  standing  type;  but  the  extensive 
additions  and  revisions  made  it  necessary 
to  discard  the  old  type  which  was  becoming 
worn,  and  adopt  a  new  scheme  for  getting 
out  this  work.  To  do  this  we  purchased  a 
$4000  linotype  type-setting  machine,  which 
also  handles  all  the  composition  in  Glean- 
ings and  our  subsidiary  publications. 

The  fact  that  the  new  edition  was  to  be 
entirely  reset,  from  beginning  to  end,  made 
it  possible  to  make  the  revsion  much  more 
thoroughly  than  had  ever  been  undertaken 
before.  In  many  eases,  instead  of  patch- 
ing new  matter  on  to  the  old  it  seemed  more 
practicable  to  rewrite  the  articles  entire. 
A  notable  example  of  this  will  be  found  in 
the  case  of  foul  brood.  The  former  edition 
contained  six  pages,  while  the  new  has  six- 
teen. In  the  same  way,  other  old  subjects 
were  rewritten,  while  with  many  other  sub- 
jects it  sufficed  to  make  mere  changes  and 
additions  here  and  there.  There  will  also  be 
found  an  entirely  new  set  of  articles  that 
never  appeared  in  any  edition  of  the  work. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  last  edition  is 
the  bee  botany,  which  was  entirely  over- 
hauled, and  in  many  cases  entirely  rewrit- 
ten, by  John  H.  Lovell  and  Prof.  E.  G. 
Baldwin,  mentioned  above.  The  subject  of 
Pollen  and  the  Pollination  of  Flowers  was 
almost  entirely  rewritten  by  Mr.  Lovell. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  another  man  in  the 
country  who  can  handle  these  subjects  more 
ably  than  he.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  to  a  great 
extent  rewrote  "  Honeycomb."  He  also 
made  important  suggestions  (which  were 
adopted)  on  the  subject  of  comb-honey 
production ;  and  well  he  might,  for  he  is  now 
regarded  as  one  of  our  best  if  not  the  best 
authority  on  the  production  of  honey  in 
sections.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller,  who  for  so 
many  years  made  a  close  study  of  the  inter- 
nal economy  of  the  hive,  made  numerous 
suggestions,  many  of  which  were  adopted 
and  incorporated  in  the  text.  In  other  cases, 
where  he  might  or  might  not  have  differed 
with  the  author  and  reviser,  his  notes  were 
put  in  the  form  of  footnotes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  and  signed  "  A.  C.  M."  In  a 
similar  way  will  be  found  an  occasional 
footnote  signed  C.  C.  M.  (Dr.  Miller).  The 
unsigned  footnotes  are  by  the  author. 

At;  first  thought,  as  one  glances  over  the 
new  volume  and  observes  that  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  matter  was  written  by 
E.  R.  Root,  he  will  wonder  where  A.  I. 
Root  comes  in,  and  whether  it  is  a  case  of 
"  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out."  We  are 
happy  to  say  this  is  not  the  case.     Some  of 


tlie  best  things  that  A.  I.  Root  ever  wrote 
on  bees  (and  he  wrote  a  good  many)  still 
appear  in  this  volume,  and  always  will.  It 
is  not  so  much  because  his  writings  have 
been  stricken  out  of  this  edition,  but  be- 
cause the  immense  amount  of  new  stuff  made 
necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  industry  has 
made  A.  I.  R.'s  material  seem  small  in 
comparison.  His  familiar  style  will  be  recog- 
nized, for  example,  in  Absconding  Swarms; 
After-swarms;  Anger  of  Bees;  Artificial 
Heat;  Artificial  Pasturage;  Bee-hunting; 
Bee-moth;  Italian  Bees;  Queens;  Robbing; 
Stings.  What  he  has  written  under  these 
heads  will  always  remain  as  classic  in  bee 
culture.  No  man  had  more  enthusiasm  in 
the  study  of  bees  than  A.  I.  Root,  and  that 
enthusiasm  is  so  conspicuous  that  his  writ- 
ings can  usually  be  picked  out  of  the  other 
matter,  even  though  they  have  been  skill- 
fully interwoven  with  matter  written  by 
others. 

Another  feature  of  the  1913  edition  is 
special  articles  by  special  writers.  That  is 
to  say,  we  have  sought  the  best  writers  we 
could  find  on  any  particular  subject.  Note, 
for  example,  the  articles  wi-itten  by  Prof. 
A.  H.  Bryan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistiy, 
Wasliington,  D.  C. ;  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips; 
Dr.  Snodgrass;  Dr.  James  A.  Nelson;  Dr. 
D.  B.  Castell— all  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, and  all  experts  in  their  line. 

For  several  years  back  we  have  been  look- 
ing for  a  botanist  who  is  also  a  beekeeper, 
a  naturalist,  and  an  entomologist — a  man 
who  has  done  an  ihamense  amount  of  field 
work — one  who  has  secured  his  information 
first  hand.  We  finally  found  such  a  person 
in  John  H.  Lovell,  whose  work  seems  to  be 
accepted  by  some  of  the  best  scientists  in 
the  country.  He  has  prepared  most  of  the 
bee  botany  in  this  edition;  and  from  a  sci- 
entific standpoint  we  believe  it  will  be  up  to 
standard. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  we 
feel  proud  of  our  new  ABC  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture.  It  is  new  from  cover  to 
cover.  It  is  the  work  of  experts  in  their 
respective  lines.  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  bee-book  in  any  langaiage  in 
the  world ;  and  yet  it  is  sold  at  the  popular 
price  of  only  $2.00.  It  will  be  clubbed  with 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  at  $2.50.  Old 
subscribers  desiring  to  secure  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture can,  by  the  payment  of  $2.50,  advance 
their  subscription  one  year  and  yet  secure 
a  cop3'  of  this  magnificent  work.  It  is  so 
much  of  an  improvement,  so  much  of  an 
enlargement  over  any  of  the  previous  edi- 
tions, that  one  who  owns  an  old  copy  can 
well  afford  to  secure  the  new  volume. 
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Stray    Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


The  man  who  winters  bees  in  a  cellar 
will  cast  a  longing  look  toward  outdoor 
wintering  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  establish 
out-apiaries. 

As  an  experiment  I  sent  by  parcel  post 
to  CMcago  10  sections  of  honey,  none  of 
them  perfectly  finished,  in  a  safety  ship- 
ping case.  Postage  was  46  cts. ;  express- 
age  Avould  have  been  30  cts.  Only  four  sec- 
tions were  unbroken,  and  the  honey  was 
reported  "on  the  run."   [See  editorial. — Ed.] 

Out-apiaries  afford  an  extra  chance  for 
improvement  of  stock.  The  best  colonies 
can  be  massed  in  the  home  apiary,  or  one 
of  the  out-apiaries,  and  queens  can  be  rear- 
ed there  with  a  better  chance  to  meet  the 
best  drones.  Then  when  the  young  queens 
are  laying  they  can  be  distributed  to  the 
other  apiaries. 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  p.  174,  complains  that 
the  cost  of  parcel  post  for  honey  is  prohibi- 
tive beyond  the  first  zone.  Perhaps  hardly 
so  bad  as  that;  for  in  zone  2,  with  nine 
times  as  large  a  territory,  it's  only  4  cents 
a  pound;  but  it's  not  what  we  should  have. 
From  here  to  Chicago,  66  miles,  7  pounds 
costs  30  cents  by  parcel  post ;  by  express  25 
cents.  Eleven  pounds  costs  46  cents  by  par- 
cel post;  30  cents  by  express.  Uncle  Sam 
can  work  for  as  little  as  the  express  com- 
pany, and  ought  to. 

A  GOOD  many,  at  least  in  Europe,  take 
seriously  the  idea  that  larger  bees  can  be 
produced  hj  using  foundation  with  larger 
cells.  No  less  than  2500  Rietsehe  founda- 
tion-presses have  been  sent  out  with  736 
cells  to  the  square  decimeter  instead  of  the 
usal  854.  That  is,  the  cells  were  made  with 
about  one-sixth  greater  area  than  usual. 
[Does  a  large  cell  make  the  bees  any  larg- 
er? We  doubt  it.  If,  however,  the  cells 
are  smaller  than  the  normal  size,  the  bees 
will  be  smaller,  just  as  a  Cliinese  woman's 
foot  is  made  smaller  by  being  put  in  a  small 
shoe.  As  Cheshire  has  pointed  out,  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  having  a  larger 
bee,  as  such  an  insect  would  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  flowers  for  wliich  they 
seem  to  be  specially  adapted  by  the  great 
Creator.— Ed.] 

Representative  Lewis,  one  of  the  most 
interested  members  of  the  congressional 
committee  on  parcel  post,  favors  this  rate: 
Three  cents  a  pound  for  the  first  pound, 
and  half  a  cent  for  each  additional  pound 
up  to  100  pounds  for  the  first  hundred 
miles,  then  half  a  cent  additional  per  pound 


for  each  additional  hundred  miles.  By  the 
Lewis  rate  a  package  of  12  sections,  weigh- 
ing, say,  14  lbs.,  would  cost  10  cts.  within 
100  miles,  and  17  cts.  within  200  miles. 
Exactly  this  may  not  come;  but  something 
like  it  is  likely  to  come  before  beekeepers 
are  ready  for  it;  for  I  don't  know  of  any 
proper  package  ready  for  posting  honey — 
do  you?  [There  is  a  gi'eat  future  for  par- 
cel post ;  but  before  honey  or  bees  can  be 
sliipped  in  that  way  some  pro^asion  will 
have  to  be  made  whereby  they  can  be  sent 
like  ordinary  express  matter  in  separate 
packages  by  themselves  instead  of  in  a 
closed  sack.  Bees  in  pound  lots  would 
smother  in  a  sack.  In  a  jumble  of  pack- 
ages in  a  sack,  large  and  small,  comb  honey 
would  stand  a  poor  show. — Ed.] 

It  is  well  known  that  cold  favors  granu- 
lation of  honey,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known 
that  fi-equent  change  of  temperature  may 
be  a  still  stronger  factor.     In  III.  Monats- 
blaetter  is  given  an  instance,^.  21.     Buck- 
wheat honey  in  cans  was  set  out  where  the 
sun  shone  upon  it  by  day  and  it  cooled  off 
at  night.    In  three  or  four  days  it  began  to 
candy,  while  in  the  steady  temperature  of  a 
room  honey  out  of  the  same  lot  remained 
liquid  for  weeks.     [You  say  it  is  "  not  so 
well  known  that  frequent  changes  of  tem- 
perature may  be  a  still  stronger  factor  "  in 
causing  honey  to  granulate  than  cold.  Those 
who  have  read  late  editions  of  our  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture — yes,  for  five 
yeai's  back — must  have  seen  where  we  have 
said  that  "  the  primal  cause  of  gi'anulation 
is  the  alternation  of  warm  and  cold  weath- 
er."     See   subject    of    "  Candied    Honey." 
Then  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  subject 
see  this :   "  Contini;ed  zero  weather  is  not 
so  favorable  as  weather  somewhere  near  the 
freezing-point,  now  moderating  up  to  the 
thaAving-point,  then  freezing  and  then  thaw- 
ing.    When  the  weather  remains  continu- 
ously cold,  set  the  honey  out  in  pails  or 
boxes  in  a  room  where  the  tem^Derature  goes 
a  little  below  freezing,  leaving  it  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  move  it  into  a  warm  room." 
At  various  times  in  these  columns  we  have 
stated    that    changes    of    temperature    will 
cause  granulation  much  sooner  than  mere 
steady  cold.    As  a  rule  you  can  leave  liquid 
honey  in  a  temperature  10  degrees  below 
zero  for  weeks,  and  it  will  remain  as  clear 
as   crystal.     But  a   freezing  and   a  warm 
temperature  in  alternation,  day  after  day, 
for  about  a  week,  will  begin  to  show  re- 
sults in   that   same   honey.     We  therefore 
entirely  agree   with  Monatshlaetter. — Ed.] 
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SIFTINGS 

J.   E.   Cranb,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


The  so-called  "  pickled  brood  "  has  at  last 
a  definite  descriptive  name — "  sac  brood." 
It  has  also  been  discovered  that  it  is  to 
some  extent  infectious,  as  I  have  feared  it 
might  be.  The  United  States  Department 
of  AgTiculture  has  just  sent  out  Circular 
169  of  Bureau  of  Entomology,  fully  de- 
scribing the  disease.  This  is  the  disease  I 
spoke  of  on  page  21,  Jan.  1. 

*  »  « 

Dr.  ^Miller  quotes  from  Deutsche  Bienen- 
zucht,  page  4,  Jan.  1,  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  a  brood-chamber  so  bees  can  cluster 
in  a  sphere.  A  spherical  cluster  of  bees  in 
winter  is  not  necessary  where  the  brood- 
chamber  is  well  packed.  I  often  winter 
bees  on  four  combs,  and  small  nuclei  on 
three  combs,  with  success.  It  is  always  well 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  brood-chamber  to 
the  size  of  the  colony. 

*  «  * 

The  editorial  in  regard  to  the  color  and 
temper  of  Italian  bees  is  golden.  I  was 
much  interested  in  a  remark  made  to  me  by 
Mr.  Frank  Alexander,  of  Delanson,  N.  Y., 
last  spring.  He  said  he  didn't  like  cross 
bees.  I  have  had  some  exiDeriences  the  past 
year  in  inspection  work  that  I  don't  care  to 
have  repeated.  I  have  found  some  that  I 
wouldn't  keep  if  you  would  give  me  a  whole 
yard  for  nothing,  set  in  the  richest  pastures 
flowing  with  honey. 

*  *   * 

On  page  8,  Jan.  1,  Mr.  Doolittle  discuss- 
es the  prolificness  of  queens  vs.  longevity  of 
bees;  and  he  appears  to  have  the  argiiment 
on  his  side.  It  was  a  favorite  theory  with 
Napoleon  that  Providence  favors  the  larg- 
est armies,  and  we  beekeepers  have  been 
working  on  that  principle  verj^  largely.  The 
condition  of  a  colony  will  often  influence 
the  amount  of  work  done.  A  new  swarm 
will  sometimes  accomplish  twice  what  it 
did  before  swarming.  I  could  not  help 
wondering,  after  reading  Mr.  Doolittle's 
statements,  whether  there  is  any  thing  to 
hinder  our  having  both  a  prolific  queen  and 
long-lived  workers  combined  in  the  same 
colony.  If  we  add  to  these  gentleness  and 
honey-gathering  instincts,  we  shall  have  al- 
most ideal  bees. 

*  «   * 

From  a  Straw  on  page  40  it  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Morley  Pettit  do 
not  think  alike  on  the  subject  of  European 
foul  brood.  Well,  never  mind.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  if  they  lived  in  the  same 
locality  and  kept  the  same  race  of  bees.    A 


great  deal  has  been  laid  to  locality  in  bee- 
keeping, and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  locality  plays  quite  as  much  a  part  in 
European  foul  brood  as  in  any  thing  else. 
In  some  sections  it  spreads  with  great  ra- 
pidity, but  slowly  in  others.  For  several 
years  it  has  existed  within  two  miles  of  one 
of  our  jards,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  found 
a  trace  of  it  in  our  yard.  It  appears  far 
less  contagious  in  some  sections  than  oth- 
ei-s.  I  remember  one  yard  I  inspected  where 
it  had  been  for  two  or  more  seasons  with- 
out spreading  beyond  these  two  or  tlii-ee 
colonies.  In  low  damp  or  hot  localities  it 
seems  much  worse  than  on  high  land  or  in 
a  colder  and  di\yer  climate.  I  have  noticed 
a  decided  difl'erence  in  different  yards  in 
the  same  locality.  Some  strains  of  bees 
appear  to  be  almost  immune,  while  others 
succumb  to  it  very  quickly.  I  believe  at  the 
present  time  it  is  of  much  more  importance 
to  breed  a  race  of  bees  that  will  contend 
successfully  with  this  disease  than  to  breed 
for  the  largest  number  of  yellow  rings  on 
their  abdomens. 

*  «  * 

Of  immense  importance  is  the  editorial, 
page  38,  Jan.  15,  on  the  value  of  windbreaks 
for  winter  protection  for  outdoor-wintered 
bees.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  to  this  subject  sever- 
al times,  and  should  have  said  more,  but 
did  not  want  to  be  considered  a  crank  on 
the  subject ;  but  when  I  see  eveiy  colony 
dead  in  that  part  of  a  yard  most  exposed 
to  the  prevailing  winds  I  know  that  this 
exposure  had  much  to  do  with  the  winteiing 
of  bees.  For  many  years  in  locating  a 
yard  of  bees  on  a  new  site  I  have  consid- 
ered protection  from  the  wind  quite  as  im- 
portant as  a  good  range  or  pasturage  for 
the  bees.  We  winter  almost  entirely  out  of 
doors ;  but  like  other  good  things,  this  mat- 
ter of  protection  may  be  overdone.  Mr. 
Halter  wisely  calls  attention  to  this  on  page 
56,  Jan.  15.  I  have  known  a  yard  almost 
completely  ruined  by  too  much  protection. 
A  friend  of  mine  built  a  high  tight  fence 
on  the  northwest  and  south  sides  of  a  small 
yard  while  his  house  was  on  the  east  side; 
and  when  the  bright  sunny  March  days 
came  the  bees  flew,  most  of  them  never  to 
return  to  their  hives.  The  protection  should 
be  such  that,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of 
the  yard  becomes  much  warmer  than  the 
outside  air,  the  air  of  the  j-ard  will  rise, 
and  the  cool  air  from  outside  will  quickly 
take  its  place,  thus  keeping  the  temperature 
of  the  vard  near  that  outside. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Beekeeping  in  California 

p.   C.   Chadwick,   Redlands,   Cal. 


The  women's  number  of  Gleanings  was 
a  nice  one,  and  I  should  like  to  make  some 
comments  on  their  ideas;  but  I  have  been 
a  married  man  17  years,  so  I  pass. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  W.  George,  at  the  State  conven- 
tion, asked  why  the  cotton  of  Imperial  Val- 
ley does  not  yield  honey.  It  occurred  to  me 
afterward  that  it  must  be  due  to  the  nectar 
being  very  thin  and  the  climate  veiy  hot 
and  dx'y,  causing  a  condition  much  the  same 
as  in  the  orange  districts  when  extremely 
hot  weather  causes  the  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  thin  nectar  from  the  orange  bloom. 

*  *  * 

J.  E.  Crane,  p.  57,  Jan.  15,  says :  "  The 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  beekeepers 
is  past  comprehension.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  not  more  than  one  in  six,  in  some 
sections,  ever  read  a  bee  journal  of  any 
kind."  This  reminds  me  of  a  friend  who  in- 
vited me  to  dinner  with  liim  while  at  the 
recent  State  convention.  On  our  way  to  the 
cafeteria  he  frankly  (I  like  these  frank 
open-hearted  folks)  opened  Iris  heart  to  tell 
me  he  had  criticised  me  at  a  certain  meeting 
for  making  a  statement  much  like  the  above, 
saying  he  thought  I  was  a  little  severe  in 
the  matter.  Now  Mr.  Crane  reports  the 
same  from  his  travels,  and  even  a  little 
worse.  Bro.  Crane,  if  any  one  has  his 
doubts  about  the  matter,  let  him  take  a  simi- 
lar trip  and  be  comdnced. 
»  *  • 

Western  migratory  beekeepers  should 
study  the  question  of  sliipping  bees  without 
combs.  The  problem  of  having  their  bees 
quarantined,  as  some  of  our  western  bee- 
keepei^  have  had  theirs,  might  be  overcome 
by  having  two  sets  of  hives  and  combs,  and 
sliipping  the  bees  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other in  full-swarm  packages  without  combs. 
At  a  reasonable  express  rate  it  might  be 
cheaper  and  fully  as  i^ro  fit  able  to  have  a 
full  swarm  to  begin  on  an  alfalfa  flow  as  to 
have  a  hive  containing  mostly  brood  to  begin 
the  work;  for  if  I  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  old 
bees  through  when  transporting  them  with 
the  hives  and  combs.  The  greatest  difficulty 
would  be  when  shipping  back  for  the  or- 
ange-flow, which  would  have  to  be  done  in 
the  fall  immediately  after  the  alfalfa  season 
was  over,  and  to  get  enough  natural  stimu- 
lant to  start  a  force  of  young  bees  for  early 
spring  breeding.  The  stores  for  winter  could 
be  reserved  at  the  end  of  the  orange-flow. 
I  believe  it  would  be  worth  a  thorough  trial 
at  any  rate. 


I  have  read  with  interest  the  discussion 
as  to  whether  we  should  encourage  more  to 
keep  bees  or  render  more  help  to  those  al- 
ready in  the  business.  My  idea  on  the  ques- 
tion would  be  to  offer  first  aid  to  those  in 
the  business,  and  not  encourage  those  not 
in  to  go  in,  for  there  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  young  enthusiasts  enter  from 
year  to  year,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
need  encouragement.  Enthusiasm  is  half 
the  battle,  and  is  necessary  to  success  in 
this  line  of  business.  One  poor  season  will 
cure  a  bad  case  of  bee  fever  where  there  is 
no  enthusiasm  to  complicate  the  case;  but 
where  there  is  tliis  complication,  you  may 
as  well  count  the  case  incurable,  and  give 
every  aid  possible  to  the  patient.  I  believe 
the  teaching  of  apiculture  in  agricultural  or 
even  in  high  schools  would  be  a  most  excel- 
lent line  of  knowledge  for  the  general  in- 
formation of  a  public  that  has  little  or  no 
knowledge  on  the  subject  compared  to  other 
lines  of  knowledge.  If  we  could  overcome 
such  expressions  as  "  rob  the  bees,"  "strain- 
ed honey,"  and  "  bee  gums,"  it  would  give 
a  little  higher  conception  of  the  business. 
I  feel,  however,  that  we  are  outgrowing 
those  expressions  to  some  extent. 


A  correspondent  recently  wrote  me,  say- 
ing the  brood-chambers  of  his  hives  were 
honey-bound,  and  asked  what  I  would  do 
to  relieve  the  situation.  Circumstances  en- 
ter very  largely  into  the  case  any  way  you 
may  figure  it.  If,  in  my  judgment,  they 
had  sufficient  bees  to  cover  an  extra  comb  I 
would  slip  one  in  the  center  of  their  brood- 
nest,  expecting  the  queen  to  lay  it  full  of 
eggs  at  once  if  the  breeding  season  were  at 
hand.  Then  I  would  watch  developments. 
If  the  eggs  were  laid  as  expected,  and  hon- 
ey coming  in  but  very  slowly,  I  should  ex- 
pect that  to  relieve  the  situation ;  and  if, 
after  the  larvae  in  the  new  comb  had  reach- 
ed the  stage  where  they  were  demanding 
the  most  stores,  there  should  come  two  or 
three  days  of  bad  weather  I  would  clap  my 
hands  and  say,  "  Good !  eat  it  up,"  for  that 
would  give  them  additional  relief.  But  if 
honey  were  coming  in  freely,  and  there  were 
only  a  limited  time  until  the  main  flow  was 
at  hand,  I  would  extract  some  of  the  combs 
to  relieve  the  situation  and  give  the  bees  a 
chance  to  start  brood-rearing  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  If  there  were  very  much  brood 
started,  and  bad  weather  expected,  I  would 
be  very  careful  to  leave  them  plenty  of 
stores  to  carry  them  safely. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest 


Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


WORKING    BEES    BY    MOTOR-BOAT. 

Not  all  beekeepers  are  so  fortunately 
situated  that  they  are  enabled  to  carry  out 
certain  advanced  ideas  on  a  large  scale. 
One  of  the  chief  ones  of  these  is  the  man- 
agement of  big  strings  of  out-yards  by 
means  of  the  automobile.  This  is  prevent- 
ed by  two  main  reasons,  as  a  rule — the  lack 
of  suitable  locations  on  one  hand  and  the 
want  of  better  roads  on  the  other,  or  both. 
Fortunate  is  the  one  who  can  locate  any 
number  of  apiaries  in  easy  access  from 
good  automobile  roads.  That  is  one  of  the 
greatest  essentials  in  real  up-to-date  ex- 
tensive out-apiary  management  to-day.  Of 
course  this  has  no  reference  to  the  smaller 
number  of  apiaries  owned  by  many  bee- 
keepers who  are  successful  with  that  num- 
ber. 

Grant  Anderson,  of  San  Benito,  Texas, 
well  known  as  a  queen-breeder,  has  made 
use  of  two  automobiles  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  uses  a  light  high-wheeled  buggj^, 
motor-driven,  as  a  roadster  in  which  to  run 
to  the  various  apiaries  and  other  places 
when  no  hauling  is  to  be  done.  For  haul- 
ing trips  he  uses  one  of  the  light  high- 
wheeled  delivery  wagons.  These  have  giv- 
en liim  excellent  service  and  satisfaction, 
especially  for  pulling  through  muddy  and 
sandy  roads.  In  this  respect  the  high-wheel- 
ed macliines  seem  to  have  an  advantage. 

Recently  we  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Anderson  has  now  all,  or  nearly  all,  his 
apiaries  located  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
and  runs  from  one  to  another  in  a  motor- 
boat.  This  would  indicate  still  another  step 
toward  "  hastening "  beekeeping  work  in 
the  management  of  large  and  numerous 
out-apiaries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  may  be  favored  with 
an  article  and  photos,  showing  this  man's 
doings  per  motor  vehicles  and  motor  boats, 
for  we  have  written  Mr.  Anderson  to  give 

us  information. 

«   *   * 

A  COLD   SNAP. 

While  we  have  had  quite  a  cold  winter 
in  Texas  this  year,  there  was  not  much  se- 
verely cold  weather.  The  cold  weather  was 
much  more  evenly  distributed  than  during 
most  of  our  average  winters,  and  only  oc- 
casionally did  it  get  so  cold  that  standing 
water  was  frozen  over,  and  then  only  to  a 
thickness  of  less  than  an  inch. 

During  the  last  two  months  there  was 
much  warm  weather  during  the  middle  part 


of  the  days;  but  as  a  rule  the  nights  were 
quite  cold.  The  latter  did  not  alfect  our 
early  bloomers,  however ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
were  all  evidences  that  spring  was  here  in 
the  fore  part  of  March.  This  has  reference 
to  the  central  part  of  the  Lone  Star  State, 
the  northern  part  having  had  still  colder 
temperatures.  Against  this,  however,  soutli- 
west  Texas  was  enjoying  real  spring  weath- 
er; and  reports  from  the  more  southern 
portions  of  this  territory  were  to  the  effect 
that  bees  were  storing  honey  rapidly  enough 
to  keep  them  too  busy  to  swarm.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  honey-flow  at  swarm- 
ing time  stojDs  all,  or  jDractically  all,  swarm- 
ing in  our  part  of  the  South;  hence  these 
reports  show  that  quite  a  honey  yield  must 
be  on  to  prevent  the  early  swarming  that 
may  safely  be  expected  at  this  time,  with  a 
moderate  jdeld  of  nectar  and  pollen. 

However,  after  all  tliis  beautiful  weather 
and  brighest  prospects  for  a  sj^ring  crop, 
the  temperature  dropped  suddenly  to  28 
degi'ees  on  March  15;  and  the  result  was 
disastrous.  Especially  did  it  atfeet  the  fruit 
bloom,  which  was  in  full  bloAV.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  fruit  crop  will  necessarily  be 
short  again  this  year.  While  the  bees  were 
materially  affected  by  the  destruction  of 
this  source  just  at  a  time  of  heavy  brood- 
rearing,  3'et  the  beekeeper  may  safely  figure 
on  a  somewhat  better  market  for  his  prod- 
ucts than  when  fruit  is  very  plentiful.  Al- 
though some  beekeejDers  do  not  seem  to 
think  that  this  has  any  effect  on  the  honey 
market,  our  own  experience  has  shown  time 
and  again  that  there  is  a  sudden  slackening 
in  the  demand  for  honey  as  soon  as  much 
fruit  reaches  the  markets. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  the  bees  were 
affected.  There  was  considerable  young 
brood;  and,  owing  to  the  warm  days  pre- 
vious to  the  cold  snap,  the  bees  were  scat- 
tered out  of  cluster  so  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, brood  was  not  protected  properly 
against  the  suddenness  of  the  cold  wave. 
In  addition  to  this  there  followed  several 
days  of  cold  weather,  preventing  the  bees 
taking  proper  care  of  all  the  brood.  There- 
fore we  found  some  colonies  carrying  out 
some  dead  brood  on  the  following  warm 
days.  All  in  all,  however,  the  damage  does 
not  seem  to  be  great,  especially  to  those 
beekeepers  who  are  paying  close  attention 
to  the  great  amount  of  stores  now  needed 
by  the  heavy  brood-rearing  colonies. 
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Conversations  Avith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


WEALTH-PRODUCERS. 

"  Mr.  Doolittle,  I  came  over  to  have  a 
little  chat  with  you  about  the  middleman  as 
a  wealth-producer.  We  are  hearing  much 
at  the  present  time  about  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Does  not  every  one  of  the  dealers 
add  to  the  cost  of  living  without  producing 
any  wealth?  This  question  was  brought  up 
to  my  mind  when  I  was  thinking  of  buying 
my  bee  supplies  for  the  coming  honey  har- 
vest. I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  I  can  get  these 
goods  no  cheaper  of  the  dealer  than  of  the 
manufacturer;  but  the  dealer  must  have 
quite  a  large  slice  out  of  the  pockets  of  some 
one  in  order  that  he  can  be  allowed  to  live 
in  idleness.  Why  I  say  idleness  is  because 
a  prominent  political  economist  told  me  the 
other  day  that  a  trader  or  dealer  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  real  wealth  of  society." 

"  Suppose  we  ask  the  question.  What  is 
production?  and  who  are  the  jDroducers  of 
wealth?  Take,  for  instance,  the  section 
material  we  need  for  use  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  section  honey. 
The  man  who  takes  a  plank  of  wood  and 
cuts  section  material  from  it  is  not  the  only 
producer  who  has  brought  human  energy 
to  bear  upon  it.  The  man  who  cut  the  tree 
up  in  the  north  woods  of  Michigan  or  Can- 
ada helped  to  produce  that  section.  The 
man  who  drew  the  log  to  the  mill,  and  the 
sawyer  at  the  mill  who  sawed  the  log  into 
plank,  and  the  transportation  company  who 
transported  it  to  the  manufacturer  of  sec- 
tions; the  party  who  took  the  finished  sec- 
tions and  put  them  down  Avhere  they  were 
to  be  used,  and  the  man  who  received  them 
and  held  them  in  his  storehouse  until  the 
beekeeper  was  ready  to  exchange  the  fruits 
of  liis  labors  for  them,  all  had  a  hand  in 
the  production  of  those  sections. 

"  Let  us  go  a  little  further :  Every  one 
who  put  forth  any  energy  in  getting  the 
section  to  the  place  of  consumption  was  a 
producer  of  sections  so  far  as  that  section 
and  the  individual  consumer  were  con- 
cerned ;  for  to  leave  any  of  them  out  would 
deprive  the  consumer  of  his  sections  at  the 
proper  time  and  place.  You  live  in  central 
New  York,  and  the  section  was  made  at 
Medina,  Ohio,  we  will  say.  That  section 
would  be  of  no  use  to  you  until  it  found  its 
way  to  central  New  York.  And  it  seems 
almost  ridiculous  for  me  to  say  to  a  man  of 
your  intelligence  that  this  section  could 
come  through  the  regular  channels  of  trade 
cheaper  for  you  than  in  any  other  way.  It 
is  true  that  you  might  stop  work  and  walk 
out  to  Medina  and  bring  the  section  back 


in  your  pocket;  but  I  will  not  insult  you 
by  saying  that  such  a  method  would  prove 
more  expensive  than  to  have  it  carried  by 
a  '  soulless  railroad  corporation  '  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  so-called  *  useless  middleman.' 
No :  the  dealer  is  not  an  idler  by  any  means. 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  finished  product  of 
our  section  honey  for  a  moment.  Where 
did  such  production  begin,  and  where  did  it 
end?  Are  the  bees  the  producers,  or  is  the 
man  who  manipulates  the  bees  the  chief 
and  only  factor  in  the  production  of  honey 
in  sections?  When  is  this  production  com- 
pleted? and  when  does  the  act  of  produc- 
tion cease  and  that  of  consumption  begin? 
Is  it  not  plain  that  production  ceases  when 
the  honey  is  in  the  iiands  of  the  consumer, 
and  not  before?  If  this  is  so,  then  every 
man  or  woman  who  had  any  part  in  getting 
the  honey  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  is  a 
real  producer. 

"  Then  there  is  a  point  as  regards  the 
dealer  in  honey,  which  is  almost  always 
overlooked.  The  dealer,  as  a  rule,  helps 
create  a  desire  for  our  finished  product, 
and,  therefore,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
production  of  section  honey.  Whatever  sat- 
isfies human  desire  can  properly  be  called 
wealth;  and  if  there  were  none  desiring  our 
honey  it  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  a  use- 
less production  which  we  should  be  in. 
There  must  be  a  desire  for  our  finished 
section  honey  before  it  can  be  called  wealth ; 
therefore  the  dealer  or  '  drummer  '  who  cre- 
ates a  desire  for  our  product  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  called  a  producer. 

"  It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  dealer 
is  valuable  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  not 
only  helps  to  sell  our  product  by  creating 
a  want  for  it,  but  he  brings  goods  to  the 
jDoint  of  consumption  at  less  cost  than  they 
could  be  brought  by  the  consumer,  and  at 
a  saving  of  time.  He  keeps  on  hand  ready 
for  the  consumer  such  goods  as  he  may 
want,  and  at  the  time  he  wants  them.  Tliis 
relieves  the  consumer  of  all  anxiety  and 
responsibility,  and  he  has  the  use  of  the 
money  up  to  the  very  time  when  he  is  ready 
for  the  article  he  needs.  The  nearer  the 
article  is  to  him  when  he  is  ready  for  it,  the 
longer  he  can  wait  before  he  gets  it.  The 
dealer  has  to  assume  all  the  risk;  and  any 
man  who  knows  any  thing  about  the  honey 
business  knows  that  this  is  no  small  item. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  have  too 
many  dealers — that  some  of  these  dealers 
are  over-reaching  and  unwise.  But  it  is 
sometimes  well  to  ask  ourselves  these  ques- 
tions, else  we  become  uncharitable." 
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General    Correspondence 


SUGAR  SYRUP  VS.  HONEY 


Mr.  Byer  Makes  his  Position  Clear,  and  at  the  Same 

Time  Shows  that  he  is  in  Harmony  with  the 

Rest  of  the  Beekeeping  World 


BY  J.  L.  BYER 


Gleanings  for  March  1  is  just  at  hand; 
and  as  I  read  the  editorial  comment  re- 
garding that  note  of  mine  concerning  the 
value  of  syrup  as  compared  to  good  honey 
as  to  lasting  qualities,  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
and  hastily  turned  to  ''Notes  from  Canada" 
to  see  what  foolish  things  I  had  been  writ- 
ing to  put  me  "  practically  in  opposition  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  fraternity."  N"ow,  while 
I  would  rather  enjoy  being  in  such  a 
unique  position  as  that,  if  sure  that  I  was 
right  and  all  the  other  fellows  wrong,  in 
this  case  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
such  is  the  case,  as  I  personally  know  that 
a  large  number  of  extensive  beekeepers  who 
have  to  feed  lots  of  sugar  every  fall  are 
right  in  line  with  me  on  this  question.  In 
the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  that,  all  things 
considered,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing 
quite  so  good  for  bees — certainly  nothing 
better — than  first-class  honey  sealed  in  the 
combs.  Secondly,  I  believe  that  for  our 
cold  climate  there  is  nothing  in  general 
practice  that  we  can  depend  upon  for  safe 
wintering  so  good  as  thick  syrup  made  from 
the  best  quality  of  sugar;  and  I  am  and 
have  been  right  along  an  advocate  of  heavy 
feeding  for  winter  if  we  wish  to  be  sure  of 
wintering  successfully  in  our  cold  climate. 
Why  this  apparent  contradiction"?  Simply 
because,  under  modern  methods  of  extract- 
ed-honey  production,  we  can  not  have  any 
great  quantity  of  first-class  honey  in  the 
brood-nests  after  the  supers  are  off.  In- 
deed, in  most  cases  there  will  be  little  hon- 
ey of  any  kind;  and  what  there  is  will  be 
of  late  gathering,  which  is  usually  inferior 
to  clover  or  basswood  honey  for  wintering 
purposes.  The  saving  of  combs  of  clover 
honey  for  winter  is  not  practical,  and  is  not 
economical  when  colonies  are  kept  by  the 
hundred;  as,  for  the  winter  months  alone, 
good  well-ripened  syrup  is  equal  to  or 
better  than  the  best  honey.  For  spring  I 
prefer  the  honey  by  all  means,  especially 
if  the  weather  is  too  bad  to  allow  free  gath- 
ering of  pollen. 

Kow,  while  I  am  right  with  the  editor  as 
regards  the  advisability  of  feeding  sugar 
syrup  for  winter  stores,  the  point  of  differ- 
ence is  the  comparative  values  of  a  pound 
of  syrup  in  a  feeder  versus  a  pound  of  good 
honey  already  sealed  in  the  combs.     I  say 


that  it  takes  a  pound  of  sugar  in  a  feeder 
to  equal  a  pound  of  sealed  honey,  while  he 
contends  that  a  pound  of  syrup  has  this 
value.  The  word  "  syrup  "  is  very  indefi- 
nite unless  density  of  the  same  is  mentioned ; 
and  whatever  he  may  have  had  in  view,  I 
am  referring  to  a  syrup  made  of  two  parts 
of  sugar  to  one  of  water,  that  being  the 
proportion  I  always  use  for  fall  feeding. 

While  I  have  no  figures  to  back  up  my 
contention  in  this  matter,  a  lot  of  actual  ex- 
perience, often  with  a  lean  poeketbook  to 
make  me  very  careful  in  the  matter,  has 
convinced  me  thoroughly  that  it  takes  a 
pound  of  sugar  when  made  into  synxp,  and 
fed,  to  equal  a  pound  of  sealed  honey; 
and  I  now  always  figure  on  that  basis  when 
preparing  for  winter.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  try  the  experiment  in  a  simple  way  he 
can  try  the  following,  as  I  did  more  than 
once  when  at  different  times  I  had  bees  giv- 
en to  me  in  the  fall,  the  owners  not  wishing 
to  feed  up  colonies  practically  destitute  of 
stores.  Tliis  was  when  I  was  getting  bees 
wherever  I  could,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
were  more  easy  to  get  than  is  now  the  ease. 
Strong  colonies  of  bees  were  shaken  on 
empty  combs,  and  brought  home  to  be  fed 
up  for  winter.  In  some  eases,  when  I  had 
combs  of  honey  on  hand,  they  would  be 
given  these;  but  generally  I  had  to  feed 
them  sugar  syrup  for  wintering.  At  that 
time  I  believed  that  two-to-one  syrup  was 
equal,  pound  for  pound,  with  sealed  honey; 
but  I  soon  got  my  eyes  opened  on  the  ques- 
tion. I  would  feed  these  destitute  bees  the 
30  lbs.  of  syrup  made  by  the  two-to-one 
plan;  and  every  time  I  would  have  to  look 
after  those  colonies  in  the  early  spring  to 
prevent  starvation,  while  the  colonies  wi^h 
30  pounds  of  sealed  honey  would  have 
enough  to  cany  them  through.  After  a  few 
experiences  of  this  kind  I  began  to  investi- 
gate; and  while  I  believe  that  a  pound  of 
syrup  sealed  in  the  comb  will  equal  at  least 
a  pound  of  honey,  that  is  an  altogether 
different  proposition  from  saying  that  a 
pound  of  syrup  in  a  feeder  equals  a  poimd 
of  sealed  honey,  as  we  all  know  that  30 
pounds  of  syrup  will  not  weigh  nearly  that 
much  three  weeks  after  it  has  been  given 
to  a  colony.  This  shrinkage  is  very  heavy 
— just  why,  I  can  not  say  definitely;  but  I 
suspect  that  quite  a  bit  is  lost  in  wax  secre- 
tion, as  whenever  bees  are  fed  they  seem  to 
secrete  wax  scales,  whether  comb-building 
is  necessary  or  not.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  colony  fed  a  given  amount  of  syrup  is  not 
as  heavy  to  start  out  with  as  is  the  colony 
with    sealed    honey    in    the    hive    equal    in 
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weight  to  the  one  we  endeavor  to  bring  up 
to  standard  by  feeding  syrup.  Any  one 
testing  this  must  be  sure  that  they  have  the 
amount  of  honey  to  start  with,  as  very  often 
about  20  pounds  of  honey  and  10  pounds 
of  pollen  pass  for  30  pounds  of  honey. 

As  I  said  at  the  start,  I  personally  know 
that  many  of  our  heaviest  producers  now 
agi-ee  with  me  on  this  question;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  I 
contended  that  tliick  syrup  in  a  feeder 
equaled  sealed  honey  pound  for  pound.  Mr. 
John  Newton,  of  Thamesford,  Out.,  was  ar- 
g-uing  with  Mr.  Sibbald  and  myself  at  a 
convention  on  this  matter,  and  we  both  dis- 
puted his  claim  vigorously  when  he  claimed 
that  a  pound  of  sugar  was  necessary  to 
equal  a  pound  of  sealed  syrup;  but  much 
against  my  will  I  have  been  forced  to  agTee 
with  him ;  for  in  so  far  as  the  puree  is  con- 
cerned, I  certainly  wish  that  such  were  not 
the  case.  But  even  on  the  basis  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  equal  a  i^ound  of  sealed  honey, 
we  still  get  mighty  good  value  for  the 
change.  Just  now,  if  I  had  good  honey  to 
sell  I  could  easily  get  12  cts.  a  pound  for  it, 
and  I  can  buy  the  best  granulated  sugar 
wholesale  at  41/2  cents  a  pound. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  certainly  advise 
and  practice  feeding  syrup  for  our  cold 
winters,  both  as  a  matter  of  security  and 
economy;  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
for  "  our  locality  "  it  takes  a  pound  of  su- 
gar mixed  with  half  a  pound  of  water  to 
equal  a  pound  of  good  sealed  honey. 

Mount  Joy,  Ont.,  Canada. 

[When  Mr.  Byer  in  his  department  on 
page  141,  March  1,  put  out  a  challenge  to 
the  editor  in  this  langaiage,  "  Surely  you  do 
not  believe  that  a  pound  of  syrup  will  go 
as  f ai-  as  a  pound  of  good  honey  ?  "  and 
thfen  further  on  in  the  same  item  says, 
"  While  I  have  to  feed  lots  of  sugar  syrup 
some  falls,  certainly  I  do  not  place  that 
proi^ortionate  value  on  the  syrup  as  com- 
pared with  honey,"  we  naturally  concluded 
he  was  making  the  comparison  under  like 
conditions.  That  is  to  say,  we  thought  he 
was  contending  that  a  pound  of  sealed  hon- 
ey in  the  combs  was  much  superior  to  a 
pound  of  sugar  syrup  sealed  in  the  comb; 
but  in  the  article  above  he  now  makes  it 
very  plain  that  Avhat  he  meant  was  that  a 
pound  of  syrup  before  it  is  fed  would  not 
equal  a  pound  of  honey  sealed  in  the  combs. 
This  being  his  position  we  nearly  agree  with 
him.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  it  takes  a 
full  pound  of  sugar,  when  made  into  a  two- 
to-one  syrup  in  a  feeder,  to  equal  a  pound 
of  honey  sealed  in  the  combs.    A  good  deal 


would  depend  on  what  time  of  the  year  this 
syrup  is  fed.  If  it  were  very  late  in  the 
fall,  when  it  is  cold,  and  were  given  in  one 
large  feederful,  say  25  lbs.,  our  opinion  is 
that  the  loss  would  not  be  as  great  as  he 
estimates.  If,  however,  he  fed  this  two-to- 
one  syrup  early  in  the  fall,  then  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  believe  that  it  would  take 
fully  a  pound  of  sugar  in  the  feeder  to  equal 
a  iDound  of  honey  sealed  in  the  combs.  All 
in  all,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  us,  now  that  we  under- 
stand each  other.  In  all  events,  we  are  glad 
to  i3lace  in  this  connection  a  short  item  from 
Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  who  supports  the 
position  taken  by  Mr,  Byer. — Ed.] 

Regarding  the  value  of  honey  and  sugar 
syrup,  I  consider  that,  from  experience  with 
honey  and  syrup  side  by  side,  as  a  winter 
store  the  sugar  syrup  is  the  safer  winter 
food  for  bees.  If,  however,  we  feed  and 
want  a  colony  to  gain,  saj'^,  20  lbs.  of  stores,' 
I  estimate  the  quantity  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  sugar  in  the  syrup  rather  than 
the  weight  of  the  syrup.  For  instance,  if 
I  want  a  gain  of  20  lbs.  I  take  20  lbs,  of 
sugar,  and  make  it  into  a  syrup,  and  feed 
it  to  gain  the  desired  weight.  The  percent- 
age of  waste  is  greater  when  a  less  amount 
is  fed,  and  in  my  estimation  (and  I  act  on 
this  in  practice)  I  never  think  it  worth 
while  to  feed  less  than  10  lbs.  of  syrup 
with  the  object  of  securing  a  gain  in  weight 
worth  while.  Rapid  feeding  is  also  desir- 
able to  keep  colonies  from  starting  brood- 
rearing,  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste 
in  storing  and  ripening  the  syrup. 

Brantford,  Ont.     R.  F.  Holtermann. 


HONEYBEES  AND  POLLINATION 


The  Wind  of  Little  Value  in  Pollinating  Fruit-trees 

BY  GEORGE  H.  WEST 


The  conclusions  of  all  eminent  horticul- 
turists agree  on  the  necessity  of  the  honey- 
bee in  orchards  for  effective  eross-poUina- 
tion,  large  fruit  crops,  and  perfect  fruit. 
The  result  of  exhaustive  experiments  and 
observations,  covering  over  twenty  years, 
shows  that  most  of  our  tree  fruits  ai'e  self- 
sterile — that  is,  they  either  produce  no  fruit 
from  the  pollen  of  their  own  blossoms  (or 
that  from  the  bloom  of  the  same  variety), 
or  but  a  small  amount  of  fruit,  and  this 
largely  under-sized  or  defective.  Self-pol- 
lination would  be  such  as  the  wind  might 
give,  while  cross-pollination  would  be  bloom 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  from  other  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  and  by  insect  visitation. 

Waugh,  of  Massachusetts,  demonstrated 
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that  plum  pollen  is  not  transmitted  through 
the  air  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ensure  self- 
IDollination.  Profs.  Lewis  and  Vincent 
(Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Bulle- 
tin No.  104),  experimented  with  plums,  and 
reached  the  same  conclusions.  Their  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  the  wind  in  apple 
pollination  with  varieties  known  to  grow 
abundant  j5ollen  at  the  height  of  their 
bloom,  and  with  a  strong  wind  blowing, 
shoAved  no  effective  deposit  of  pollen  twen- 
ty feet  from  the  trees  and  nine  feet  from 
the  ground,  nor  thirty  feet  away,  and  at  a 
height  of  six  feet. 

The  writer's  belief,  from  observation  of 
some  forty  years  in  Colorado,  where  we 
liave  much  wind,  is  that  the  winds  are  a 
positive  damage  to  effective  apple  pollina- 
tion. We  have  often  observed  apple  trees 
that  had  little  or  no  fruit  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  (from  av hence  our  prevailing 
winds).  The  deduction  was  that  the  pollen 
and  petals  were  blown  away.  But  we  not- 
ed, also,  later,  that  bees  rarely  visit  blos- 
soms when  the  pollen  is  gone,  hence  no 
proper  fertilization  and  little  fruit.  For 
verification  we  cite  the  experiments  of  Lewis 
and  Vincent,  where  all  the  petals  and  sta- 
mens were  removed  from  the  1500  blossoms 
on  a  seven-year  apple  tree,  leaving  it  ex- 
posed to  both  the  wind  and  insect  visita- 
tion. This  tree  was  20  feet  from  another 
that  bloomed  profusely.  Out  of  the  1500 
blossoms  emasculated,  only  five  set  fruit. 
During  the  whole  period  (days)  that  the 
pistils  of  these  blossoms  were  receptive,  only 
eight  bees  visited  the  tree.  More  than  twice 
that  number  were  seen  in  one  half-hour  on 
the  tree  twenty  feet  away. 

Certainly  the  forest  trees  and  bushes,  and 
most  of  our  field  crops,  seem  to  secure 
proper  pollination  by  the  winds;  but  all 
authorities  now  agree  that  our  tree  fruits 
secure  it  effectively  only  by  insect  visits.  If 
the  theory  is  true,  that  all  bloom  which,  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  supply  nectar,  re- 
quire insect  visits  for  effective  fertilization 
and  reproduction,  tlien  the  bees  wliich  gath- 
er honey  so  largely  from  alfalfa  clover  are 
a  necessary  factor  in  growing  alfalfa  seed. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Waite,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agi-iculture,  Bulletin  No.  5,  "  The 
Pollination  of  Pear  Flowers,"  made  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  value  of  insect  vis- 
itors in  pear  pollination.  Of  36  varieties  of 
pears  tested  on  142  trees,  only  nine  proved 
self-fertile  above  five  per  cent.  The  experi- 
ments showed  a  great  increase,  both  in  the 
yield  and  size  of  the  fruit,  from  cross-fer- 
tilization. Waite  says,  "  It  hfis  been  proved 
that  cold  weather,  during  the  flowering  pe- 


riod, renders  some  plants  incapable  of  self- 
fecundation,  although  they  still  retain  the 
ability  to  be  cross-fecundated."  Obser\  a- 
lions  by  growers  in  Indiana  and  Utah  con- 
firm the  truth,  also,  that  cross-poUinized 
apples  have  more  vitality  to  resist  freezing 
weather  and  insect  and  fungous  injury. 
Waite  says,  "Apples  ai'e  more  inclined  to 
be  sterile  to  their  own  pollen  than  the  pears. 
*  *  *  *  111  the  majority  of  eases  no  fruit 
resulted  from  self-polliration." 

The  experiments  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher, 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station ; 
of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  California;  of  Profs.  Lewis  and 
Vincent,  and  others,  all  reach  the  same  con- 
clusions. They  give  little  value  to  pollina- 
tion by  wind,  and  all  give  due  credit  to' 
the  busy  bee.  Fletcher's  experiments  show- 
ed that  Bartlett  peai-s,  on  3081  tests  fer- 
tilized with  their  own  pollen,  produced  only 
six  small  pears,  or  one  fruit  to  513  blos- 
soms; while  with  pollen  from  other  vari- 
eties it  grew  one  fruit  from  seven  to  ten 
blossoms,  and  these  pears  were  over  fifty 
per  cent  larger  in  size.  Also,  the  Kieffer 
pear,  on  1268  blossoms  fertilized  with  its 
own  pollen,  greiv  but  five  fruits,  or  one  to 
263;  while  on  cross-pollination,  with  other 
varieties,  it  yielded  one  fruit  from  three  to 
seven  blossoms. 

In  the  Lewis  and  Vincent  tests,  self-pol- 
linated Spitzenberg  apples  proved  inferior 
in  size,  and  ill-shaped,  compared  with  the 
cross  apples,  and  were  practically  devoid  of 
plump  seeds.  On  the  yellow  Newtown  apple 
tests  the  results  were  the  same,  except  that 
the  average  Aveight  of  the  seeds  from  the 
cross-fertilized  apples  was  forty-six  times 
greater  than  from  the  self-fertilized  fruit. 
Imperfect  pollination  can  not  produce  per- 
fect fruit.    It  is  often  "  lop-sided." 

Oregon  circular  bulletin  No.  20  says, 
"  Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  very 
little  if  any  pollen  of  our  tree  fruits,  other 
than  nut-trees,  is  transported  by  the  wind. 
Probably  99  per  cent  or  more  of  the  trans- 
fer of  pollen  is  done  by  insects.  Prime 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  honey- 
bee." 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wasliing-fon, 
says  the  annual  value  of  honey  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  $20,000,000;  but 
that  the  service  the  bees  render  in  fertiliz- 
ing the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  is  worth 
many  times  twenty  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  bloom  period  of  tree  fruits  is  very 
short.  The  winds  waste  the  pollen ;  the  rain 
Avashes  it  from  the  blossoms,  and  drouth  in- 
jures it.  The  pollination  period  is  often 
greatly  shortened  by  rains  or  cloudy  days^ 
when   the  bees  do  little  work.     For  their 
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greatest  effective  work,  the  hives  of  bees 
should  be  in  the  orchards,  and  perhaps  near 
tliose  varieties  that  are  the  hea\-3^  pollen- 
bearers.  Some  honeybees  work  at  night  in 
Colorado  and  Idaho.  Growers  there  think 
-one  average  hive  of  thrifty  bees  for  each 
two  acres  of  mature  orchard  necessary  for 
•effective  pollination.  The  hairy  covering 
of  the  body  and  leg's  of  the  honeybees,  and 
their  brushes  and  combs  for  gathering  and 
carrying  the  pollen,  make  their  visits  more 
etlficient  than  those  of  other  insects. 

From  some  flowers  the  bees  take  only 
nectar;  fi-om  others,  only  pollen;  and  some 
bees  at  times  gather  nectar  alone,  and 
others  pollen  alone;  for  bees  make  their 
pollen-collecting  trips  during  the  morning 
hours  (Cast eel). 

The  harmony  of  nature  and  the  divine 
law  is  shown  in  these  facts,  that  the  tree- 
fruits  bloom  early,  each  in  its  own  time  and 
order,  so  that  each  gets  its  own  pollen,  and 
at  a  season  when  the  honeybees  are  usually 
most  of  the  flying  insects  present.  They 
are  numerous,  active,  and  are  insatiable 
and  untiring  gatherers  of  both  nectar  and 
pollen  from  the  fiTiit  blossoms.  Then  the 
rapidity  and  great  increase  in  numbers  of 
the  bees  is  another  favoi'ing  factor. 

Chas.  A.  Green  (Rochester,  N.  Y.),  the 
well-known  horticulturist,  suggests  that  a 
single  honeybee  may  \dsit  100,000  blossoms 
in  gathering  an  ounce  of  honey;  while  D. 
C.  Polhemus,  a  Colorado  apiarist,  says  that 
a  bee  visits  about  125,000  blossoms  in  mak- 
ing a  pound  of  honey.  If  either  estimate 
be  true,  and  there  are  some  100,000  bees  to 
every  tlu'ifty  hive,  surely  effective  cross- 
pollination  could  be  secured  with  a  liive  to 
each  two  acres. 

The  use  of  bees  in  greenhouses,  for  fer- 
tilizing the  bloom  of  vegetables  gi-own  for 
early  markets,  has  been  long  a  recognized 
necessity.  The  demand  for  bees  for  cross- 
fertilizing  orchards  is  insistent.  It  should 
be  a  universal  practice. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


HOW  TO  PUT  IN  BOTTOM  STARTERS 


BY  EMMA  WILSON 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller: — Several  times  I  have  tried  to 
put  bottom  starters  into  sections,  but  could  never 
make  a  success  of  it.  With  full-size  foundation  I 
have  no  difficulty.  My  Daisy  foundation-fastener  is 
of  the  old  style,  with  a  high  rounded  top  coming 
above  the  section.  To  facilitate  the  removal  I  cut 
a  deep  groove  into  which  I  can  insert  a  finger  1  p- 
hind  the  foundation,  and  with  the  end  of  the  finger 
support  this,  while  I  take  the  section  away. 

However,  with  the  bottom  start«rs  it  is  different. 
The  block  (against  which  the  foundation  rests)  al- 
ways gets  very  warm,  and  covered  with  a  waxy 
film    to    v.liich    the    ho'.; an    starter    adheres,    so    that, 


when  I  remove  the  section,  the  starter  either  sticks 
to  the  block  or  drops  over  backward,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  if  I  try  to  raise  it  up  it  comes  loose 
from  the  section.  Wm.   Muth-Rasmussen. 

Independence,  Cal.,  Jan.  20. 

Dr.  Miller  has  placed  this  in  my  hands 
for  I'eply,  saying  that  it  is  much  more  in 
my  line  than  his. 

Putting  in  bottom  starters  is  so  easy  for 
me  that  it  is  almost  done  mechanically.  Still, 
I  can  imagine  conditions  that  would  make 
it  difficult.  We  use  the  same  style  of  Daisy 
foundation-fastener  that  you  do,  and  I  can 
not  see  why  you  need  to  cut  any  groove  or 
need  any  support  from  behind  in  putting 
in  the  large  top  starter. 

Now  as  to  that  troublesome  bottom  start- 
er. I  wonder  if  the  chief  difficulty  is  not 
that  you  cut  the  starter  too  naiTow.  Even 
so  good  an  authoritj^  as  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture  gives  the  depth  ^  or  % 
inch.  We  find  %  inch  the  best  depth.  If 
the  starter  is  too  narrow  it  is  much  harder 
to  fasten  in,  and  the  bees  will  be  apt  to 
gnaw  it  down.  It  seems  to  me  a  14-inch 
starter  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  handle, 
and  even  an  experienced  workman  would 
make  very  poor  work  with  any  thing  so 
small.  The  bottom  starter  is  always  fast- 
ened in  first. 

If  foundation  must  be  put  in  during  very- 
warm  weather,  use  the  early  morning  hours 
for  the  work,  and  keep  the  foundation  as 
cool  as  possible.  Do  not  allow  the  wood  of 
the  section  to  become  heated.  If  this  hap- 
pens, take  a  fresh  section,  and  allow  the 
heated  one  to  cool.  The  quicker  the  work 
is  done,  the  better;  so,  if  possible,  do  not 
get  nervous  over  it,  as  it  will  help  a  whole 
lot  if  you  yourself  can  keep  cool  too. 

I  will  now  ti-y  to  tell,  as  well  as  I  can, 
just  how  it  is  done  at  Marengo.  Take  a 
section  upside  down  with  the  right  hand. 
Place  it  on  the  machine;  then  with  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
section  at  the  left  end,  and  fingers  of  the 
same  hand  at  the  top,  push  the  section  and 
machine  back  so  that  the  section  will  be 
under  the  plate,  and  at  the  same  time  pick 
up  the  bottom  starter  from  the  lap  with 
the  right  hand.  Put  the  starter  in  place 
against  the  block  with  the  edge  resting  on 
the  plate,  keeping  the  tip  of  each  fore  fin- 
ger ]n-essing  lightly  on  the  top  edge  of  each 
end  of  the  starter.  Then  veiy  quickly  pull 
back  so  that  the  starter  will  slip  off  the  hot 
plate,  and  hold  in  position  not  more  than  a 
second.  If  the  work  has  been  done  quick- 
ly so  that  the  wood  of  the  section  has  not 
been  heated,  tlie  foundation  will  cool  in 
that  lime  so  as  to  hold  firmly  when  the 
setion  is  reversed  to  put  in  the  top  starter. 

Marengo,  111. 
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Fig.   1. — Old  style  of  pound  package  for  shipping  bees  witliout   combs. 


SHIPPING  BEES  IN  POUND  PACKAGES  WITH- 
OUT COMBS 


New  and  Old  style  Cages ;  Construction  of  Cages, 
and  How  to  Prepare  Bees  for  Shipment 

BY  E.  R.   IJCOT 


There  is  no  one  subject,  perhaps,  that  has 
been  introduced  during  the  last  six  or  eight 
months  that  has  called  forth  more  corres- 
pondence than  the  one  now  before  us;  viz., 
liow  to  sliip  bees  without  combs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  express  charges,  and  elim- 
inating the  possibilities  of  transmitting  dis- 
ease. 

For  years  we  have  sent  bees  in  pound 
and  half-pound  packages;  but  it  has  been 
only  witliin  the  past  two  years  that  we  have 
attained  any  degree  of  success.  Some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago.  when  we  shipped 
bees  in  this  manner  we  lost  fully  fifty  per 
cent  during  transit — so  much  so  that  we 
finally  gave  the  business  up  in  disgust. 
But  two  years  ago  it  seemed  to  be  more 
important  than  ever  that  we  should  devise 
some  scheme  by  which  we  could  send  bees 
without  combs,  on  account  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  bee  disease;  for  combs  are 
I  he  chief  means  for  the  transmission  of  in- 
fection from  yard  to  yard  and  from  one 
kxality  to  another.  Indeed,  we  may  say 
t!iat,  were  it  not  for  the  moving  of  hives 
of  bees  from  one  place  to  another,  foul 
brood  would  be  confined  to  a  comparativelv 


narrow  area.  But  it  has  been  pretty  defi- 
nitely proven  that  bees  shaken  or  brushed 
from  combs  may  be  placed  in  any  clean  hive 
or  package  without  danger  of  carrying  dis- 
ease. In  fact,  the  basic  principle  for  the 
treatment  of  foul  brood  is  the  separation  of 
the  combs  and  honey  from  the  bees  having 
foul  brood.  The  pound  package  calls  for 
neither  combs  nor  honey;  and,  what  is  more, 
a  given  portion  of  bees  can  be  shipped 
witliout  them  at  about  one-fourth  the  ex- 
pense for  express  charges  that  would  be  re- 
cjuired  were  combs  sent.  But  it  may  be 
argued  here  that  the  combs  may  contain 
brood,  and  that  tliis  brood  will  hatch  into 
bees.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  that 
all  "  unsealed  "  brood  will  be  removed  or 
starved.  Unless  bees  have  water  given  to 
them  en  route  at  frequent  intervals  they 
will  not  take  care  of  their  unsealed  larvae. 
But  the  shipment  of  brood  in  any  form  in- 
volves the  danger  of  carrying  disease;  and 
the  time  may  come  when  legislation  will 
entirely  bar  out  the  traffic  in  bees  with 
combs.  In  the  mean  time  it  behooves  all 
shippers  of  bees  on  combs  to  take  extra 
caution  to  see  that  their  yards  are  clean, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  encourage  the  pur- 
chase of  bees  in  combless  packages,  or  what 
has  been  popularly  termed  "  pound  pack- 
ages." 

We  said  a  little  way  back  that,  during 
tlie  last  year,  we  have  been  quite  successful 
in  shipping  bees  in  pound  packages,  when 
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Fi(j.  2. — Oiio-pound  cage  dissected,  sliowing  internal  construction 
of  new  style. 

our  earlier  experiineuls  were  any  thing  but 
satisfactory.  The  cause  of  our  former  fail- 
ures we  now  know  was  due  to  two  condi- 
tions— lack  of  water  in  hot  weather  and 
the  absence  of  suitable  supports  in  place 
of  combs  for  the  cluster. 

Years  ago  shipment  of  bees  in  pound 
packages  during  hot  weather  was  nearly 
always  attended  with  loss,  requiring  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  replacement.  During  the 
past  summer  we  discovered  that  we  could 
eliminate  this  loss  almost  entirely  by  giving 
the  bees  a  bottle  of  water.     In  some  cases 


Fig.  3. 


-New  style  one-pound  cage  for  shipping 
without  combs. 


there  was  a  failure  be- 
cause the  bottle  did  not 
feed  the  water  fast 
enough.  The  most  suit- 
able container  for  the 
water  seems  to  be  an  or- 
dinary self-sealing  tin 
can.  The  top  of  the  can 
(or  what  will  be  the  bot- 
tom), after  filling  with 
water,  is  perforated  by  a 
hole  a  little  larger  than 
one  made  by  a  good-sized 
pin.  This  bottle,  after  the 
case  is  filled  with  bees,  is 
secured  to  a  wooden  cap 
that  closes  the  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  cage.  See  Fig. 
1.  The  middle  cage  shows 
a  tin  can  with  a  perfora- 
tion in  the  bottom.  Across 
the  top  is  soldered  a  sheet 
of  tin.  This  acts  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  bottle  after 
it  is  inverted  and  set  down 
in  the  hole  in  the  cage. 
A  wooden  cap  covers  the 
Iiole.  The  style  of  tin 
bottle  shown  in  Fig.  1  is 
not  used  now — that  is  to 
say,  we  now  employ  a  regular  self-sealing 
can  instead,  the  bottom  of  which  is  secured 
to  a  wooden  cap  that  closes  up  the  hole  in 
the  cage. 

The  other  requirement  we  found  neces- 
sary was  some  means  of  sujiport  for  the 
bees  while  in  transit.  Years  ago  we  dump- 
ed the  bees  into  a  wire-cloth  box,  when  they 
would  shortly  form  into  a  cluster  like  a 
little  swarm,  thus  hanging  on  to  each  other 
for  the  whole  trip.  While  bees  can  hang  in 
the  form  of  a  swarm  for  a  short  time,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  more  natural 
for  them  to  hang  on  to  something,  and  why 
notf  Just  notice  how  a  swarm  will  show 
an  inclination  for  a  large  bushy  limb  witli 
little  limbs  projecting  in  all  directions. 
With  that  idea  in  view  we  instructed  one  of 
our  men  to  make  uj?  some  cages  with  a 
series  of  wooden  slats  passing  centrally 
through  the  cage.  In  Fig.  1  these  slats  are 
shown  only  indistinctly;  but  in  the  more 
modern  cages  (see  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6)  the 
slatwork  consists  of  a  series  of  fences — slats 
about  %  inch  wide,  and  spaced  about  half 
an  inch  apart.  A  series  of  these  fences  are 
slipped  down  into  grooves  in  the  ends  of 
tlie  cages.  See  Fig.  2.  Two  of  the  central 
fences  are  cut  out  to  make  room  for  the 
water-bottle,  as  will  be  seen. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  the  cages  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  G 
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are  much  better  aixl  stronger  than 
the  old  style  shown  in  Fig  1;  and, 
moreover,  when  the  water-bottle  is 
mounted  in  place,  the  strap  handle 
will  always  keep  the  cage  right 
side  up  and  the  water-bottle  right 
side  down  so  that  it  will  always 
feed  water.  In  the  old-style  cage 
the  bottle  would  be  on  its  side,  and 
when  half  empty  would  not  feed 
water,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  mid- 
dle cages  in  Fig.  1.  The  new-stylo 
cages  with  solid  top,  bottom,  and 
ends  braced  with  the  transverse 
fences  and  the  cross-cleats  over  the 
wire  cloth  on  the  two  sides,  make 
a  very  strong  cage — one  that  might 
stand  the  rough  handling  of  i^ar- 
eel  post,  providing  bees  could  be 
shipped  that  way.  The  water-bot- 
tle in  the  cage  of  the  half-pound 
and  the  five-pound  size  is  station- 
ed in  the  center  of  the  cage.  See  Figs.  'A 
and  6.  In  the  one  and  two  pound  sizes  it 
is  placed  at  one  side.     See  Figs.  2.  4,  5. 

In  Figs.  4,  5,  6  will  be  noticed  little  cake- 
lins  placed  on  top  of  the  cage  at  one  or 
both  ends.  These  are  filled  with  ordinary 
queen-cage  candy  made  by  mixing  powdered 
sugar  and  honey  that  has  been  thoroughly 
sterilized,  and  then  kneaded  into  a  stiff 
dough.  These  cake-tins  are  filled  level  full 
of  the  candy,  inverted,  and  nailed  over  a 
longitudinal  slit  in  the  top.  See  Fig.  2. 
The  larger-sized  cages  require,  of  course, 
more  candy  and  larger  containers,  and  all 
of  them  require  water 
in  hot  weather. 

HOW    TO    PUT   BEES    INTO 
THE    CAGES. 

There  has  been  a  raft 
of  inquiries  as  to  hoiv 
we  get  the  bees  into 
these  pound  cages.  This 
is  a  very  simple  matter. 
Just  suppose  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  up  a  two- 
pound  package  of  bees. 
We  take  a  package  of 
suitable  size,  put  it  on  a 
pair  of  scales  having  an 
adjustable  dial  to  take 
off  the  tare.  Then  we 
set  the  pointer  back  to 
zero.  We  now  open  a 
hive  wliich  the  records 
show  is  capable  of  fill- 
ing this  order,  and  yet 
leave  sufficient  bees  to 
take  care  of  the  brood. 
We  next  find  the  frame 
the    cjueen    is    on,    and 


Fig.    4. — Two-pound  size,   new  style,    without  combs. 

;i  set  it  down  beside  the  hive.  We  now  take 
a  position  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  with  a  spe- 
cially constructed  funnel  having  a  large  ob- 
long top  and  a  small  contracted  opening  at 
the  bottom  just  large  enough  to  insert  in 
one  of  the  round  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
cage.  The  frame  is  inserted  in  the  funnel 
as  shoAvn,  and  given  one  quick  shake,  dis- 
lodging four-fifths  of  the  bees.  As  the  in- 
side of  the  funnel  is  smooth,  the  bees  slide 
right  down  easily  into  the  cage.  Another 
frame  is  shaken  in  like  manner;  and  when 
the  pointer  on  the  scales  registers  two 
liounds,  exclusive  of  the  tare  taken  off,  the 


Fig.  5. — Three-pound  size,  new  style,  without  combs. 
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Fig.  6. — Five-pound  size. 


funnel  is  remov'ed.  If  bees  are  gathering 
honey  freely  we  add  25  per  cent  to  their 
weight  so  as  to  give  full  measure.  After 
the  bees  are  all  shaken  into  the  cage,  the 
last  operation  is  to  pick  the  queen  off  the 
comb  that  has  been  set  aside,  and  gently 
drop  her  among  her  subjects  in  the  cage. 
But  it  very  often  happens  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  that  it  is  better  to  till  an 
order  from  four  or  five  different  hives.  To 
take  two,  three,  or  even  only  one  pound  of 
bees  from  a  colony  in  the  spring  is  a  se- 
vere drain  on  them.  Sometimes  we  fill  a 
package  from  three  or  four  different  hives. 
That,  of  course,  means  we  will  have  in  the 
cage  as  many  different  lots  of  bees. 

How  about  the  queen?  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  any  queen  from  any  hive  may  be 
dropped  into  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
bees,  and  be  accepted  without  any  further 
trouble;  but  because  of  that  one  failure 
out  of  ten  we  now  make  it  a  rule  to  use  a 
virgin-introducing  cage  with  a  plug  of  can- 
dy in  it,  and  into  this  we  put  the  queen. 
The  introducing-cage  is  secured  to  the 
wooden  cap  that  covers  the  filling  hole.  In 
four  or  five  hours  the  bees  will  be  ready  to 
accept  their  queen — that  is  to  say,  they  cat 
out  the  candy  and  release  her. 

So  far  we  have  been  able  to  ship  bees  durr 
ing  the  hottest  weather  in  summer,  provid- 
ing we  use  water-bottles  properly  arranged 


so  that  they  will  feed  water  during  the  en- 
lire  trip.  We  have  already  published  re- 
ports of  how  we  have  shipped  bees  success- 
fully to  Oregon,  Florida,  Maine,  and  many 
other  points,  with  the  loss  of  scarcely  a 
bee.*  But  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
the  candy  be  made  just  right.  A  candy 
that  is  too  soft  will  run  down  and  daub 
the  bees.  A  candy  that  is  too  hard  the  bees 
can  not  eat.  It  must  be  just  right.  We 
make  up  a  batch  of  candy  about  a  month 
before  we  expect  to  use  it.  We  let  it  stand 
in  a  warm  room;  and  if  it  begins  to  spread 
in  the  pan  or  on  the  molding-board,  after 
standing  two  weeks  in  warm  weather,  more 
powdered  sugar  is  kneaded  in.  If,  after  a 
week  or  ten  days,  it  seems  to  be  soft  and 
moist  so  that  it  can  be  indented  by  a  pres- 
sure of  the  finger,  and  yet  will  hold  its 
position  without  "  running "  on  the  mold- 
ing-board, it  is  then  fit  to  use.  A  word 
about  the  sugar.  Be  sure  to  get  powdered 
sugar  without  starch  in  it. 

We  anticipate  that  the  pound  packages 
of  bees  we  illustrate,  or  those  embodying 
tliese  principles,  will  be  a  nice  business  for 


*  We  shipped  one  three-pound  package  of  bees  to 
Guelph,  Canada,  last  winter,  when  the  temperature 
was  nearly  down  to  zero.  About  one-third  were 
dead  on  arrival.  The  expressman  probably  felt  Sor- 
ry for  them,  and  set  them  against  a  steam-radiator. 
We  don't  believe  the  cold  killed  the  one-third  that 
were  dead. 
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Fig.  7. — Method  of  putting  bees  in  the  cages. 

beekeei^ers  all  over  the  country.  It  will 
make  an  interchange  of  bees  possible  from 
one  locality  to  another  without  danger  of 
transmitting  disease,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  cost  of  express  charges  down  to 
a  mere  trifle.  It  will  also  make  it  possible 
for  the  extensive  beekeeper  to  ship  a  thou- 
sand colonies  in  a  carload  from  the  South 
to  the  North  as  against  only  250  colonies  on 
combs  in  hives.  But  do  not  let  any  one  be 
foolish  enough  to  try  to  ship  a  carload  of 
bees  in  pound  packages  until  the  thing  has 
been  tried  out  more  thoroughly  in  small  ex- 
press shipments.  We  expect  to  send  fifteen 
or  twenty  colonies  to  Des  Moines  in  three 
and  five  pound  packages,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
6.  The  express  on  these  will  be  about  one- 
fourth  what  it  would  be  on  full  colonies. 
The  bees  will  be  shaken  on  frames  of  foun- 
dation toward  night.  The  entrances  will  be 
closed  with  perforated  zinc.  Now  right 
here  is  a  danger.  Where  possible,  bees  in 
pound  packages  should  be  let  loose  on  a 
frame  of  unsealed  brood.  Where  one  al- 
ready has  bees  in  the  yard,  he  can  secure 
his  brood  from  other  colonies;  but  in  the 
ease  of  a  beginner  who  has  absolutely  no 


bees,  he  will  have  to  let  them  loose  on  foun- 
dation, and  watch  them  carefully  next  day, 
as  they  may  swarm  out.  Of  course,  bees 
that  are  let  loose  on  foundation  should  be 
fed  a  thin  syrup. 

Another  question  here  has  been  often 
asked — "  How  are  you  going  to  get  the  bees 
out  of  the  cage  on  the  frames'?"  Smoke 
the  bees  a  trifle,  and  pry  off  the  cleats  on 
the  side;  remove  the  wire  cloth,  and  lay  the 
cage  flatwise  down  on  the  frames.  Put  on 
an  extra  super,  then  the  cover.  In  tAvo  hours 
the  bees  will  come  down  on  to  the  combs. 
If  the  bees  have  a  frame  of  honey,  or,  bet- 
ter, one  of  unsealed  brood,  they  will  go 
down  immediately.  If  only  bare  founda- 
tion, they  will  show  a  tendency  to  cling  to 
their  cage  several  hours,  when  they  will 
gradually  work  downward. 

Now  one  more  caution.  Do  not  try  to 
ship  bees  by  parcel  post.  It  is  forbidden 
by  the  regulations,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  the  bees 
through  alive  in  the  ordinary  parcel-post 
mail-bags.  So  do  not  try  it  under  any  con- 
ditions. 

These  special  cages  may  be  obtained  of 
the  dealers.  But  better  not  try  to  make  up 
your  ow-n  cages,  as  your  first  experiment 
may  be  a  light  fragile  affair  that  will  not 
stand  ordinary  usage  in  the  express  car. 

We  have  so  far  omitted  to  say  that,  along 
with  every  package,  is  a  live-bee  tag  with 
instructions  to  the  express  man  to  keep  the 
bees  out  of  the  sun,  away  from  steam-pipes, 
and  from  exposure  to  unnecessaiy  cold. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  SOUTH  RUSSIA 


BY  AUGUST  DE  MALACHOWSKI 


I  am  sending  you  some  photos*  of  my 
hives  in  Russia,  and  a  drawing  of  one  of 
my  "  Elita  "  hives,  as  well  as  my  Eureka 
feed-trough.  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the 
description  of  my  hives,  because  the  draw- 
ing shows  the  same  sufficiently.  There  only 
remains  for  me  to  say  that  the  hives  are 
constructed  of  spruce,  one  inch  thick.  These 
hives  have  been  giving  me  complete  satis- 
faction for  some  years ;  and  even  tliis  year, 
which  was  very  bad  for  honey-making,  and 
during  which  the  bees  did  not  make  cells 
in  the  Dadant-Blatt  hives,  my  Elita  were 
full  of  honey,  and  I  obtained  more  than  55 
lbs.  of  honey. 

My  frames  are  also  another  peculiarity. 
The  interior  size  of  the  brood-frame  is  8I/2 
inches  wide  by  17  high;  and  for  the  super. 


*  One  of  the  photographs  sent  is  used  as  our  cover 
picture   for    this    issue. — Ed. 
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8^/4  X  8^/2  inches.  I  arrange  so  as  (o  put 
into  the  large  frame  two  smaller  ones  that 
fit  into  the  super.  Once  my  frame  is  di- 
\  ided  in  two,  I  can  at  any  moment  remove 
the  contents  of  the  frames  or  transport  to 
the  super  a  part  of  the  honey,  put  the 
brood-combs  below,  etc.  I  make  these  inte- 
rior frames  in  the  sectional  style,  of  boards 
about  14  inch  thick. 

I  have  many  of  these  frames  ready  with 
wax  foundation,  and  I  use  them  even  with 
ray  Elita  hives,  or  with  my  brick  hives  when 
needed.  This  is  extremely  practical  in  api- 
culture, because,  having  these  frames  in  the 
super  filled  with  honey,  after  making  a 
springlime  visit  and  noting  that  the  bees 
are  short  of  honey,  nothing  is  easier  than 
lo  give  them  one  of  these  surjilus  combs  of 
honey. 

The  engravings  show  that  I  have  some 
brick  hives.  There  are  four  colonies  in 
each  house.  Each  colony  has  a  wooden  hive 
covered  on  two  sides  with  moss  or  fine 
straw,  and  entirely  covered  by  some  boards 
in  order  that  the  mice  maj-  not  enter.  These 
hives  are  very  jDractical,  because  the  bees 
winter  in  them  very  well  on  account  of  the 
even  temperature. 

All  my  hives  without  exception,  even  the 
Jadant-Blalt,  are  furnished  witli  my  Eu- 
reka feed-troughs,  wliich  have  given  me  en- 
tire satisfaction,  and  are  so  practical  that 
one  can  feed  the  colonies  at  any  time  with- 
out opening  the  hives.    I  fill  a  bottle,  ecjuip- 


Latest    moik-1    >>i    Malachow  skis.    luve.    "  Elita."    with 
"  Eureka  "  feeder. 

ped  with  a  small  aluminum  tube,  with  syrup 
or  diluted  honey.  If  it  is  cold  weatlier  I 
heat  it  a  little;  and  when  I  turn  the  bottle 
upside  down  in  the  ti'ough  I  can  then  see 
in  a  few  moments  that  the  bees  are  quickly 
eating  the  honey  by  the  bubbles  of  air 
which  come  up.  This  is  very  practical, 
especially  in  the  spring  time,  in  order  to 
stimulate  brood-rearing.  I  can  feed  an 
apiary  with  TOO  hives  in  half  an  hour  at 
the  most. 

I  make  my  feeders  in  the  house;  and, 
moreover,  if  the  hive  is  thick  or  has  double 
walls  I  only  lengthen  the  tube.  As  there 
are  only  two  small  openings  to  allow  the 
syrup  to  pass  through,  the  bees  can  not 
enter  into  the  tube. 

This  is  the  feeder  that  I  reconmerd,  es- 
pecially to  my  co-workeis  in  apiculture  in 
America;  and  by  using  the  same  you  will 
find  that  you  will  be  very  well  satisfied. 

Odessa,  Russia. 


BEES  AND  THE  PARCEL  POST 


BY  R.  W.  COBB 


Tlie  old  type  of  hive  equipped  with  box  feeder. 


In  Gleaxixgs  for  January  15  and  Feb- 
ruary 15  the  possibilities  of  shipping  bees 
by  parcel  post  in  one-pound  packages  or 
cages  is  commented  upon  by  the  editor.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  subject  to  me,  as  my 
oecuiDation  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
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One  of  the  first  models  of  Malachowski's  liive,   "  Elita." 


that  of  a  railway  postal  clerk.  I  have  given 
this  much  thought  ever  since  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.  shipped  the  two  carloads  of  bees  from 
Florida  last  spring.  Excellent  time  for 
freight  service  was  made;  but  had  there 
been  a  method  for  shipping  by  parcel  post 
the  expense  would  have  been  cut  tremen- 
dously, and  the  time  on  the  road  materially 
lessened.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of 
the  i^arcel-post  system,  and  am  more  so 
since  its  inception;  but  having  seen  so  much 
of  the  practical  side  of  shipping  packages 
of  all  descriptions  by  mail,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  beekeepers,  with  our  pres- 
ent ec|uipment,  are  far  from  being  prepar- 
ed to  reap  any  advantages  in  this  line  from 
parcel  post. 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  shi])  a 
nucleus  or  even  a  half-pound  or  a  one- 
pound  package  of  bees  by  mail,  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  receptacle  to  combine 
four  qualities.  First,  strength;  second, 
ventilation ;  third,  protection  to  the  bees ; 
fourth,  protection  to  those  who  handle  it. 
Tins  means  we  can  not  use  an  ordinaiy 
wire  cage,  such  as  the  express  companies 
are  now  accepting.  Neither  can  we  use  a 
package  such  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Kreighbaum 
describes,  p.  132,  Feb.  15.  Wliile  he  has 
partly  solved  the  ventilation  problem  by 
proriding   the    air-space   between    the   two 


walls,  he  has  neglected  to  protect  both 
ends  and  both  sides.  I  infer  from  his  de- 
scription that  a  board  was  placed  over  the 
top,  and  a  piece  of  heavy  felt  on  the  bot- 
tom; but  no  i^rotection  is  afforded  either 
end  or  either  side  against  the  possibility  of 
a  hole  being  made  through  the  two  walls 
of  wire  cloth.  There  is  his  weak  point. 
While  ninety-nine  cages  like  that  will  travel 
safely  by  mail,  the  one  hundredth  one  will 
meet  with  an  accident  and  cause  untold 
trouble. 

Btit  few  people  realize  the  great  number 
of  times  a  piece  of  mail  is  handled  from  the 
time  of  mailing  until  reaching  destination, 
and  the  strain  necessarily  imposed  upon  it. 
In  the  case  of  bees,  each  handling  means  an 
additional  jar  and  a  consequent  ruffling  of 
their  tempei-s,  and  the  liability  of  the  postal 
employee  being  stung. 

The  postal  laws  and  reg-ulations  require 
all  mail  to  be  dispatched  from  postoffices  to 
trains  and  vice  versa  in  mail-sacks  which 
are  closed  tightly  to  guard  against  any  loss 
of  mail.  Hence  the  instant  a  parcel  is 
dropped  into  a  mail-sack  its  identity  is  lost 
until  the  sack  is  reopened.  During  tliis 
time  the  package  of  bees  will  be  in  various 
positions  in  the  same  sack.  For  instance, 
at  o!^e  time  it  may  be  right  side  up ;  again, 
it  may  be  on  its  side,  and  still  later  it  may 
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be  ujDside  down.  With  the  express  com- 
panies it  would  not  be  out  of  sight  at  any 
time,  but  in  the  same  position  all  the  time. 
The  aboAe-mentioned  conditions  will  hold, 
no  matter  how  many  caution  or  fragile  no- 
tices the  packages  may  be  endorsed  with. 
I  can  now  bring  out  my  point  by  a  single 
illustration,  somewhat  lengthy,  but  showing 
practically  the  exact  number  of  times  a 
package  would  be  handled  in  transit. 

We  will  assume  that  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
at  Medina,  Ohio,  mailed  a  package  of  bees 
to  go  b}'  parcel  post  to  Mr.  Doolittle,  at 
Borodino,  N.  Y.  The  postmaster  at  Me- 
dina places  the  bees  in  a  sack  with  other 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter,  and 
dispatches  it  by  wagon  to  a  railroad  depot 
at  Medina.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  wag- 
on at  the  depot  and  placed  on  a  truck,  and 
wheeled  across  the  station  platform  and  put 
on  the  train,  where  the  postal  clerk  opens 
it  and  makes  proper  separation  of  the  mail. 
The  bees  are  then  placed  in  a  sack  which  is 
labeled  "  Xew  York,"  along  with  all  other 
mail  for  that  State. 

At  Cleveland  the  sack  is  taken  oi¥  this 
train  and  placed  on  a  truck  with  many 
others,  and  wheeled  across  the  station  plat- 
form to  a  wagon  awaiting  the  arrival  of  this 
train.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  wagon  and 
transferred  across  the  city  to  the  depot  of 


the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  railroad.  Here  the  con- 
tents of  the  wagon  are  sorted,  and  each  in- 
aividual  sack  placed  on  a  truck  with  ouier 
sacks  for  the  same  State,  and  then  wheeled 
to  the  car  of  the  train  into  which  they  are 
loaded.  As  the  sacks  are  taken  into  the  car 
by  the  men,  they  are  placed  in  a  pile  until 
each  individual  sack  can  be  sorted.  That  is, 
all  the  sacks  labeled  "  N.  Y.  State "  are 
placed  in  one  pile,  and  those  labeled  "Mass- 
achusetts "  in  another  pile,  and  so  on.  In 
the  New  York  pile  there  may  be  anjrvphere 
from  ten  to  forty  sacks  full  of  mail.  The 
sack  containing  the  bees  may  be  on  the  top, 
in  the  middle,  or  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pile.  The  next  procedure  is,  distribut- 
ing these  sacks — that  is,  dispatching  each 
individual  piece  of  mail  to  its  proper  des- 
tination. This  time  the  sack  containing  the 
bees  is  carried  from  the  pile  in  which  it  was 
placed  when  taken  aboard  the  train,  and 
contents  dumped  on  a  table,  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible  to  the  postal  clerk,  who 
places  the  bees  in  a  sack  labeled  "  Syracuse 
&  Rochester  R.  P.  0."  (railway  postofRee). 
Before  arrival  at  Syracuse  the  sack  is  tak- 
en out  of  the  rack  in  which  it  was  suspend- 
ed, and  placed  in  a  pile  of  mail  to  be  put 
off  at  that  point.  It  is  then  loaded  on  to 
another  truck  and  wheeled  across  the  depot 
platform  to  the  "  Syracuse  and  Rochester  " 
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train,  where  it  is  taken  into  the  car  and 
goes  through  the  same  process  of  being 
piled  in  with  several  other  sacks  which  are 
to  be  distributed  on  this  train.  Here  the  bees 
are  placed  in  a  sack  of  mail  for  Borodino, 
and  eventually  put  off  at  that  place  and 
carted  to  the  postoffice,  where  the  sack  is 
opened,  and  bees  delivered  to  Mr.  Doo- 
little. 

During  this  time  the  bees  have  been  on 
their  journey  less  than  fifteen  hours,  and 
have  been  handled  a  great  many  times ;  yet 
only  three  persons  knew  the  contents  of 
the  mail-sacks.  Mr.  Kreighbaum's  recep- 
tacle practically  requires  that  every  person 
handling  a  sack  of  mail  know  its  contents 
— a  condition  which  is  impossible. 

I  think  fi-om  the  foregoing  that  any  one 
can  understand  why  the  receptacle  should 
be  firm,  strong,  and  well  built.  The  strain 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  it  has  been 
enormous.  Should  it  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  had  an  extra-heavy  weight  placed 
upon  it,  causing  some  portion  to  spring,  or 
a  hole  have  been  made,  allowing  the  bees 
their  freedom,  a  gi-eat  many  stings  would 
be  received  by  those  handling  it.  Should 
any  of  the  government  employees  be  stung, 
a  ruling  would  soon  emanate  from  the 
Postotfice  Department  at  Washingion,  bar- 
ring bees  from  the  mails  entirely.  This 
would  place  us  in  the  same  predicament 
we  were  in  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  how  serious  an  injui-y 
to  apiculture  this  would  be.  I  have  reread 
the  article  in  Gleanings  of  March,  1880, 
page  106,  and  must  say  that  the  conditions 
are  just  the  same  to-day  regarding  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  a  mailing-cage. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  now  al- 
lowable to  ship  such  things  as  iron  and  steel 
castings,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  in  weight, 
by  parcel  post.  For  my  own  part  I  would 
not  care  to  meet  an  infuriated  bunch  of 
bees  which  had  just  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  iron  casting,  killing  and  maiming  a 
portion  of  them.  Consider,  then,  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  postal  employee  who  has 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  veil  or  smoker. 
I  well  remember  the  day  when,  still  a  small 
boy,  I  was  returning  home  on  the  train 
with  my  father  and  mother  after  a  day 
spent  at  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  in  Medina. 
Father  had  purchased  a  pound  package  of 
bees  wliich  we  Avere  carrying  home,  and, 
boylike,  attracted  by  the  bees  crawling  on 
the  screen,  I  undertook  to  feel  of  them, 
which  resulted  in  my  receiving  a  painful 
sting.  My  cries  furnished  entertainment 
for  the  occupants  of  the  entire  car. 

As  the  postal  laws  and  regulations  now 
stand,  I  do  not  think  a  package  of  bees  of 


any  size  other  than  these  in  which  we  have 
sent  queens  is  mailable.  Section  496,  par- 
agraph 7,  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, plainly  states  that  "  Queen-bees  and 
their  attendant  bees  "  are  admissible  to  the 
mails.  A  pound  or  a  half-pound  package 
would  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  law. 
I  might  add  that  queen-bees  and  their  at- 
tendant bees  and  the  Australian  ladybird 
are  the  only  live  "  stock  "  admissible  to  the 
mails.  I  can  hear  some  people  saying,  "Oh! 
we  have  received  such  and  such  a  live  thing 
by  mail."  That  is  true,  and  the  explana- 
tion is  eas3'.  The  postmaster  at  the  office 
of  mailing  was  ignorant  of  the  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations  or  it  would  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  mail  and  returned  to  the 
sender. 

By  all  means,  before  we  jeopardize  the 
privilege  we  now  have  of  mailing  queens, 
let  us  perfect  a  suitable  receptacle  for  ship- 
ping bees,  and  then  have  it  approved  by  the 
postal  officials  at  Washington. 

Lakewood,  Ohio. 

[The  present  regulations  with  regard  to 
packages  by  parcel  post  are  such  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ship  bees  in  that 
manner,  and  get  them  tfirough  alive,  even 
though  the  postal  regaalations  did  permit  it. 
If  they  are  ever  to  be  sent  by  j^arcel  post 
it  would  never  do  to  put  them  in  a  mail-sack 
as  we  do  the  queen-bees  and  their  attend- 
ants. They  Avould  smother  to  death.  A 
large  number  of  bees,  say  half  a  pound,  a 
pound,  two  pounds,  three  pounds,  or  even 
five  pounds,  would  need  to  have  a  large 
amount  of  air;  and  during  hot  weather 
they  would  smother  to  death  in  a  very  feAv 
minutes  in  an  ordinary  closed  mail-sack. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  can  send 
pounds  of  bees  by  mail  there  will  have  to  be 
some  regulation  that  will  permit  packages 
of  bees  to  be  left  outside  of  the  mail-sacks. 
Whether  Uncle  Sam  will  ever  make  such 
discrimination  in  favor  of  bees  is  doubtful. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  send  live  poultry  by  parcel  post,  then 
we  might  be  able  to  seciu'e  a  ruling  that 
would  permit  live  bees  in  quantities  of  half 
a  pound,  pound,  two  pounds,  or  three 
pounds,  to  go  in  that  manner. — Ed.] 

Treatment  of  Laying  Worker  Colony 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  referring  to  page  75,  Feb.  1,  \vill 
there  not  be  bloodshed  in  the  laying-worker  colony, 
now  containing  the  frame  of  brood,  on  the  return  of 
the  flying  bees  of  the  strong  colony,  on  whose  stand 
the  former  colony  is  now  placed  ?  I  presume  you 
also  mean  that  the  queen  of  the  colony  which  is  now 
placed  on  the  stand  of  the  laying-worker  colony 
has  to  be  caged  for  a  time  to  prevent  molestation 
from  the  bees  of  the  latter. 

John  Elias  James. 

Pontardulais,  Orange,  South  Africa. 
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IS  ALFALFA  POLLINATED  BY  BEES? 


Some  Interesting  Points  in  the  Discussion 


The  following  article  appeared  originally  in  the 
Dakota  Farmer,  on  page  61,  by  A.  O.  Stevens,  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  One  of  our 
subscribers,  Mr.  Jess  Dalton,  questions  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Stevens'  statements,  and  desires  to  make 
a  reply.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  better  under- 
stand it,  we  are  publishing  this  article  entire. — Ed. 

BEES  AND  THE  ALFALFA  SEED  CROP. 

In  the  December  15th  issue  of  The  Dakota  Farm- 
er appeared  an  article  referring  to  the  value  of  the 
honeybee  as  a  pollinator  of  the  alfalfa  flowers.  The 
article  in  question  is  quoted  for  the  most  part  from 
The  Country  Gentleman,  and  begins  thus: 

"  Very  few  data  are  at  haud  relative  to  the  value 
of  insects  in  the  production  of  a  seed  crop."  This 
is  quite  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  appear  to  have  been  written 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  data  which  are  available. 
Nearly  half  a  century  ago  it  was  made  known  by 
men  of  no  less  authority  than  Mueller  and  Henslow 
that  the  bee  visits  the  alfalfa  flowers  without  effect- 
ing pollination. 

Far  be  it  from  the  wr-iter  to  discourage  the  bee 
industry,  especially  in  connection  with  such  a  valu- 
able honey-plant ;  but  the  subject  has  been  treated 
so  frequently  without  due  regard  to  the  facts  that  it 
seems  desirable  to  present  a  brief  survey  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  conditions  it  will  be 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  flower  structure. 
The  stamens  and  pistil  of  each  flower  are  enclosed 
by  the  two  inner  petals  (which  are  united  along  the 
lower  edge,  and  are  known  as  the  "keel").  The 
pollen-bearing  portions  are  thus  entirely  concealed, 
and  are  not  e.xposed  to  visiting  insects.  When,  how- 
ever, a  pressure  is  applied  inward  and  downward 
upon  the  keel  petals,  a  certain  tension  is  released, 
which  causes  the  stamens  to  snap  upward  with  con- 
siderable force.  This  may  be  readily  observed  by 
using  a  toothpick  or  other  pointed  object.  If  this 
pressure  is  applied  by  a  bee,  the  pistil  (which  is 
enclosed  by  the  united  filaments  of  the  stamens)  is 
thrust  against  the  insect's  body,  and  pollen  is  rub- 
bed upon  the  insect  by  the  stamens.  As  the  pistil 
projects  slightly  beyond  the  stamens,  it  is  likely  to 
receive  first  the  pollen  left  by  a  flower  previously 
visited. 

The  bee,  however,  rarely  inserts  its  tongue  at  this 
vPart  of  the  flower,  but  thrusts  it  between  the  two 
outer  petals,  leaving  the  stamens  undisturbed.  The 
bees  are  easily  observed,  and  any  one  may  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point.  In  one  trial  by  the  writer  at 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  in  1909,  the  visits  made  to  584 
flowers  were  observed  in  about  an  hour.  Of  these, 
only  nine  were  tripped  by  the  bees. 

Concerning  the  effectiveness  of  other  insects,  prac- 
tically no  data  of  value  are  available  so  far  as  is 
known  to  the  writer.  The  insects  usually  mentioned 
are  butterflies,  bumblebees,  and  "  wild  bees."  The 
butterflies  are  common  visitors,  but  seem  to  be  of  very 
little  if  any  value.  Bumblebees,  according  to  a  few 
observations  made  the  past  summer,  often  reach  the 
nectar  in  the  same  way  as  the  honeybees,  although 
they  seem  to  trip  the  flower  more  frequently. 

The  wild  bees  are  practically  unknown  except  to 
those  who  have  given  them  special  study.  Every 
locality  with  an  average  number  of  native  plants 
has  one  or  two  hundred  different  species  of  these 
bees,  so  that  the  expression,  "  where  insect  life  is 
scarce,"  is  hardly  applicable  to  many  cases.  By  no 
means  all  of  these  are  adapted  to  such  a  flower  as 
that  of  alfalfa.  In  the  limited  observations  which 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  make,  the  only  bees 
which  tripped  the  flowers  regularly  were  the  leaf- 
cutters   (Megachile) .     These  and  their  near  relatives 


may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  females 
collect  pollen  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  The 
species  chiefly'  observed  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
honeybee,  and  with  a  tongue  of  nearly  equal  length. 
Another  common  one  is  about  one-half  larger  than 
the  honeybee,  and  with  a  longer  tongue.  On  the 
whole  these  bees  seem  better  adapted  than  nearly  all 
ftie  others  to  this  plant.  The  species  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  are  found  over  nearly  all  the  world. 

Now  that  the  probability  of  insect  pollination  has 
been  reviewed,  the  necessity  of  it  needs  a  little  at- 
tention. To  quote  again  the  previous  article:  "At 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  alfalfa  plants  cover- 
ed with  a  w^ire  netting  *  *  made  no  seed,  whereas 
those  plants  that  were  adjacent  but  uncovered  were 
filled  with  seed-pods."  This  reference  seems  to  be  to 
bulletin  No.  155  where  some  such  statement  is  made,  , 
but  without  details  or  data.  Another  bulletin  of  the 
same  station  (No.  151)  presents  unmistakable  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  A  careful  study  of  the  data 
presented  seems  to  indicate  that,  while  insects  may 
be  important,  there  are  some  unknown  factors,  phys- 
iological or  otherwise,  of  greater  consequence.  All 
of  the  plants  covered  with  wire  cages,  and  left  un- 
disturbed, produced  seed,  but  at  greatly  varying 
rates ;  those  having  but  little,  also  being  light  pro- 
ducers in  the  open  field.  If  a  calculation  be  made 
from  the  plant  producing  the  most,  a  ton  of  green 
plants  would  yield  8  Vs  pounds  of  seed.  On  the  same 
basis  for  five  plants  which  were  divided,  half  of 
each  plant  being  covered  and  hand-pollinated,  the 
other  half  permitted  to  be  insect-pollinated,  the 
average  would  be  10.4  pounds  for  the  hand-pollin- 
ated, and  11.8  pounds  for  the  insect-pollinated. 
Again,  from  twenty-six  plants,  hand-pollinated,  the 
average  would  be  5.8  pounds,  and  the  highest  68 
pounds,  per  ton  of  fresh  plants.  There  was  also  a 
great  variation  in  the  per  cent  of  flowers  producing 
seed,  and  this  did  not  correspond  to  the  amount  of 
seed  per  weight  of  plant. 

Burkill,  who  investigated  the  subject  quite  care- 
fully in  England,  did  not  secure  seed  from  untrip- 
ped  flowers  unless  he  pinched  or  rubbed  the  tip  of 
the  pistil.  He  seems  to  have  inferred  that  the  strik- 
ing of  the  pistil  aginst  the  insect's  body  was  an  es- 
sential point.  It  is  well  known  that  injuries  to 
plants  often  induce  fruitfulness,  and  perhaps  the 
dragging  of  an  alfalfa-field  may  act  in  this  way  in 
addition   to  tripping  the  flowers. 

This  was  submitted  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Loveil, 
of  Waldoboro,  Maine,  whom  we  regard  as 
the  best  authority  ou  the  pollination  of 
plants  by  insects,  perhaps,  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  done  a  vast  amount  of 
field  work  in  investigating  the  subject  of 
pollination.  He  is  an  entomologist,  a  bot- 
anist, and  at  the  same  time  a  beekeeper. 
We  have  submitted  this  to  him  for  his  ex- 
amination, asking  that  he  give  us  his  views 
for  publication.  At  the  same  time,  we  sug- 
gested that,  when  a  plant  has  nectar,  color, 
and  odor,  it  has  these  properties  for  a  pur- 
pose— to  invite  the  visitation  of  insects — 
bees  in  particular.  ]\Lr.  Lovell's  reply  is 
interesting  and  valuable,  and  we  think  it 
shows  conclusively  that  bees,  so  far  from 
being  of  little  or  no  value  in  pollinating 
the  blossoms  of  alfalfa,  are  a  vei-y  impor- 
tant factor  in  increasing  the  seed  crop.  We 
will  now  let  Mr.  Lovell  speak  for  himself: 

Dear  Mr.  Boot : — Your  favor  of  the  13th 
instant  is  at  hand,  with  enclosures  as  stated. 
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I  am  sending  a  brief  account  of  about 
all  that  is  known  in  regard  to  the  pollina- 
tion of  alfalfa  up  to  the  present  time.  Last 
summer  I  cultivated  a  bed  of  this  valuable 
fodder  plant  in  my  garden  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  relation  of  the  flowers  to 
insects;  but,  unfortunately,  the  season  was 
very  wet,  the  leaves  rusted  badly,  and  feAv 
flowers  were  produced. 

It  is  well  established  by  numerous  obser- 
vations that  honeybees  do  not  usually  pol- 
linate the  flowers  of  alfalfa,  but  obtain  the 
nectar  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
flower.  That  is,  there  is  an  imperfection 
in  the  structure  of  the  flowers  which  the 
keen  observation  of  the  honeybee  quickly 
discovers.  It  can  extract  the  nectar  more 
easily  through  this  crevice  than  in  the  nor- 
mal way.  So  far  as  beekeepers  are  con- 
cerned this  is  an  advantage,  since  a  bee  re- 
quires less  time  to  gather  its  load  of  nectar. 

The  flowers  are  often  pollinated  by  bum- 
blebees, though  they,  too,  sometip::es  pilfer 
the  nectar;  by  butterflies  and  by  leaf-cut- 
ting and  mason  bees.  The  two  last-named 
genera,  which  are  provided  with  a  pollen- 
brush  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  are 
better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  the 
honeybee.  There  are  many  species  of  the 
leaf-cutting  bees  {Megaclnle),  and  in  cer- 
tain localities  they  are  so  abundant  as  to 
defoliate  trees.  So  far  more  than  24  specaes 
of  wild  bees  have  been  obsen-ed  on  the 
flowers,  besides  many  butterflies,  flies,  and 
beetles.  Just  how  many  are  efficient  pol- 
linators is  not  known.  Many  are  not.  In 
South  America  the  flowers  of  alfalfa  are 
often  visited  by  small  birds  resembling 
hummingbirds,    called    honey-suckers. 

A  single  normal  visit  is  sufficient  to  effect 
pollination,  and  all  further  visits  are  use- 
less. The  flowers  are  known  as  explosive 
flowers.  The  anthers  and  stigma  are  held 
in  the  keel  under  tension.  When  a  bee 
presses  down  the  wings  and  keel  it  pulls, 
says  Burkill,  two  triggers  and  fires  oif  the 
flowei' — that  is,  the  anthers  and  stigma  fly 
forcibly  upward  and  out  of  the  keel,  and 
the  pollen  is  thrown  against  the  body  of 
the  bee — a  kind  of  catapult.  The  stigma  is 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  anthers,  and 
strikes  the  pollen-brush  of  the  insect  first. 
Both  of  these  organs  then  move  upward 
against  the  standard,  where  they  are  out 
of  the  way  and  do  not  again  come  in  con- 
tact with  insects. 

The  flower  should  now  cease  secreting 
nectar,  since  nothing  is  gained  by  the  at- 
traction of  further  visits  from  insects;  but 
here  we  meet  with  another  imperfection, 
for  the  secretion  continues.  Insects,  there- 
fore, continue  to  visit  the  exploded  flowers, 
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when  it  would  be  of  much  gi'eater  advan- 
tage to  the  plant  species  for  them  to  visit 
exclusively  flowers  not  yet  pollinated. 

Tlie  flowers  can  not  be  pollinated  by  the 
wind ;  and,  according  to  Urban  and  Burkill, 
they  do  not  possess  the  power  of  self-fertili- 
zation, even  when  the  stigma  is  surrounded 
by  pollen.  According  to  the  latter  observer, 
the  stigma  does  not  become  receptive  in  the 
absence  of  insects  until  it  has  been  rubbed 
or  scratched  by  a  brush  or  a  needle.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  I  believe,  largely  mechan- 
ical rather  than  physiological.  The  stigma 
is  covered  with  papillae,  which  may  some- 
times prevent  the  pollen  grains  coming  suf- 
ficiently near  to  receive  the  stimulus  neces- 
sary to  excite  germination.  But  when  they 
are  rubbed  between  the  papillge  by  the  pol- 
len-brush on  the  bee,  germination  promptly 
follows.  A  slight  change  in  the  conditions, 
wliich  probably  often  occurs,  as  greater 
sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  stigma,  or 
greater  pressure,  would  induce  self-pollina- 
tion. Henslow  records  that  plants  he  pro- 
tected yielded  more  seed  than  those  left  un- 
protected. In  cold  wet  weather  the  flowers 
wither  without  exploding.  Where  the  vines 
are  cut  before  they  bloom,  as  is  the  increas- 
ing 2Jractice  in  the  West,  it  is,  of  course,  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  flowers  are  pol- 
inated  or  not.  When  alfalfa  is  cultivated 
for  its  seed,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
complaint  that  the  flowers  are  sterile. 

]\Ir.  Stevens  says  that  he  saw  584  visits 
made  by  "  bees  "  (not  by  one  bee)  in  about 
an  hour,  and  that  in  nine  instances  the 
flowers  were  exploded  or  "  tripped."  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  these  flowers  were 
already  exploded.  This  observation  is  of 
considerable  interest  in  showing  that  the 
honeybee  is  of  real  importance  in  the  pol- 
lination of  alfalfa;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  give  the  matter  more  atten- 
tion, for  Mueller  never  once  saw  honeybees 
visit  the  flowers  legitimately.  A  man  could 
hardly  watch  closely  for  an  hour  more  than 
five  square  feet;  and  if  in  this  area  there 
were  nine  cases  of  pollination,  then  at  the 
same  rate  there  would  be  about  8000  on  an 
acre  of  alfalfa,  or  in  ten  hours  80,000  flow- 
ers pollinated.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
only  one  visit  is  required,  and  that  subse- 
quent visits  are  valueless.  Of  course,  si;ch 
an  estimate  based  on  a  single  observation  is 
to  be  taken  with  great  latitude ;  but  it  in- 
dicates that  the  honeybee  is  of  more  signi- 
ficance in  the  pollination  of  this  species 
than  has  been  commonly  supposed. 

Even  if  the  flowers  of  alfalfa  can  not 
fertilize  themselves  in  Europe  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  is  true  in  western  North 
America.     There  are  well-known  instances 
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of  flowers  which,  in  one  climate  are  infer- 
tile, becoming  fertile  in  another.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  asserted  that  in  Germany 
the  flowers  have  the  power  of  self-fertiliza- 
tion. In  experiments  made  at  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  according  to  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, plants  covered  with  wire  cages  pro- 
duced seed,  though  at  greatly  varying  rates. 
But  this  difference  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  the  character  of  the  plants.  There  seems, 
then,  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  Amer- 
ica, at  least  in  the  western  States,  the  flow- 
ers can  produce  seed,  even  in  the  absence 
of  insects. 

Mr.  Stevens'  article  is  in  the  main  correct 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  he  seems  not  to  be 
familiar  with  the  mechanism  of/pollination, 
nor,  as  he  admits,  with  the  wild  bees.  The 
suggestion  that  there  are  some  unknown 
factors  which  are  more  important  than  in- 
sects or  self-pollination,  if  he  refers  to  any 
thing  more  than  weather  or  climate,  is 
purely  imaginary,  and  is  an  unnecessaiy 
supposition.  The  fact  that  the  bees  made 
so  many  visits  in  an  hour  would  indicate 
that  the  flowers  contained  little  or  no  nec- 
tar. It  would  require  only  a  few  seconds 
for  a  bee  to  thrust  its  tongue  into  the  side 
of  a  flower,  remove  it,  and  pass  to  another 
flower.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  count 
ten  visits  per  minute,  which  would  give  600 
for  an  hour. 

You  are  entirely  correct  in  supposing 
that  the  possession  of  nectar,  color,  and 
odor  are  invitations  given  by  flowers  to  in- 
sects; but  the  conditions  may  be  modified 
when  the  flower  is  not  cultivated  in  its  nat- 
ural habitat  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
insects,  etc.  John  H.  Lovell. 

Waldoboro,  Maine. 


NATURAL    WINDBREAKS    THE    BEST;    BUT 
THEY  CAN  NOT  ALWAYS  BE  SECURED 


BY  R.   F.   HOLTERMANN 


On  page  181,  March  15,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Byer  assumes  that  I  said  some- 
thing which  I  have  no  intention  of  claiming. 
I  have  not  compared  the  value  of  fences 
and  natural  shelter.  There  is  no  compari- 
son, in  my  estimation.  Natural  shelter  is 
desirable — verj^  much  so — and  I  aim  to  have 
it  wherever  I  can ;  but,  after  all,  the  cases 
where  sufficient  natural  shelter  can  be  se- 
cured are  rare.  A  gi'eat  many  people  have 
to  keep  bees  in  certain  positions  from  neces- 
sity, not  wish,  if  they  keep  them  at  all ;  and 
the  majority  of  these  are  not  sufficiently 
sheltered.  There  are  few  locations  wherein 
bees  are  now  kept,  and  where  we  have  a 
solid  winter,  to  which  I  would  not  add  a 


fence  as  before  described.  A  great  many 
may  not  agi'ee  with  me  about  this  matter; 
but'  I  have  tested  it  sufficiently  for  my  own 
satisfaction. 

Our  bees  have  wintered  well;  but  sonie, 
I  find,  have  starved  owing  to  the  open  win- 
ter and  resultant  activity.  To  date,  the 
least  loss  in  an  apiary  is  none  (is  that  an 
Irish  bull?),  and  the  greatest,  ten;  the  lat- 
ter mostly  stan^ed.  This  latter  was  in  the 
most  exposed  location,  so  far  as  natural 
protection  is  concerned,  but  it  has  a  fence 
about  it.  Would  the  loss  have  been  less  if 
the  fence  had  been  down!  I  want  both 
natural  and  fence  protection. 

QUEEXLESS  COLONIES  GATHERING  POLLEN, 

AND  STORING  IT  IN  CELLS  FORMERLY 

OCCUPIED  BY  BROOD. 

R.  0.  Martin,  p.  180,  Mar.  15,  takes  little 
stock  in  my  argument  as  to  queenless  colo- 
nies gathering  pollen  because  of  the  amount 
of  pollen  I  find  in  the  comb.  Let  me  say 
again  that  my  own  eyesight,  seeing  the  bees 
bring  in  pollen,  is  sufficient ;  but,  more,  the 
pollen  stored  in  the  combs  is  sufficient  also. 
When  I  find  pollen  not  in  the  cells  about 
the  comb,  which  is  the  natural  position  of 
brood,  but  all  through  the  comb,  not  indi- 
vidual cells,  but  many,  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bees  gathered  it  after 
the  brood  hatched  from  the  comb.  More, 
the  distinction  in  this  respect  is  so  clear 
that  I  have  pointed  it  out  time  and  again 
(having  the  combs  side  by  side)  to  young 
men  learning  the  business.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that,  when  I  get  among  the  bees,  I 
shall  find  such  combs;  and  if  I  do  I  will 
try  to  have  a  photograph  taken  of  them, 
and  send  them  to  Gleanings. 

If  the  bees  can  gather  pollen  after  they 
are  queenless  and  the  brood  hatched,  then 
they  place  pollen  in  sufficient  quantities 
where  brood  would  otherwise  be,  it  clearly 
indicates  that  this  pollen  was  gathered  after 
the  colony  was  queenless;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  these  combs  is  a  direct  contrast  to 
colonies  in  the  same  apiary  not  queenless. 
In  a  locality  scarce  of  pollen,  these  indica- 
tions may  not  be  so  marked;  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  queenless  colonies  gather  or  do  not 
gather  pollen. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


A  Correction 

In  your  editorial,  p.  105,  Feb.  15,  you  say,  "while 
timothy  hay,  the  kind  referred  to."  By  referring  to 
my  communication  you  will  notice  the  kind  of  hay 
used  by  me  was  not  mentioned,  but  clover  hay,  not 
timothy,  was  always  used,  as  it  is  more  springy  or 
resilient — at  least  this  is  my  experience. 

Victoria,    B.   C.  E.   E.   Robinson. 
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Heads   of  Grain  from   Different   Fields 


The  Robber-cloth  Perfected 

No  doubt  all  users  of  the  present  robber-cloth  have 
realized  its  lack  of  effectiveness  in  fully  covering 
the  open  hive  top  at  all  stages  of  operations.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  herewith  for  the  benefit  of  other 
beekeepers,  my  original  idea  of  a  perfected  robber- 
cloth  as  an  aid  to  advanced  bee  culture. 

By  joining  two  cloths  by  means  of  a  light  stiff 
frame  so  proportioned  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about 
2%  inches  between  the  cloths,  several  new  advan- 
tages are  gained,  and  the  duplex  arrangement  be- 
comes positively  effective  in  guarding  the  open  hive 
top  while  convenient  access  to  the  frames  is  actually 
facilitated. 


Fi. 


r/Q.j. 


and  turned  over,  using  either  side  as  the  axis.  This 
movement  draws  the  edge  of  one  cloth  over  the  other, 
thereby  overlapping  and  closing  the  gap  E.  The  re- 
verse movement  of  the  frame  A  again  opens  the 
gap   almost   instantly. 

The  edge  of  each  cloth  opposite  the  frame  A  is 
weighted  somewhat  by  a  hard-wood  stick,  an  iron 
rod,  or  in  any  suitable  way,  so  as  to  hold  the  cloth 
fiat  against  the  wnd  when  the  frame  is  turned.  This 
frame  A  is  best  made  from  %-inch  dowels  and  two 
pieces  of  galvanized  sheet  iron.  Three  %-in.  holes 
are  punched  in  each  end  of  the  iron  pieces,  through 
which  to  drive  the  clinching  nails.  The  dowels  are 
slit  with  a  saw  (a  fine  circular  saw  does  it  best), 
but  do  not  cut  the  pieces  en- 
tirely apart  until  later.  The 
reason  will  be  evident  when 
the  job  is  further  under  way. 
Use  flat-head  thin  wire  nails 
just  long  enough  to  prick 
through.  Place  the  selvage  of 
the  cloth  next  to  the  gap  E, 
and  hem  all  exposed  raw  edges. 
Proportion  the  cloths  so  that 
each  will  be  an  effectual  cover 
by  itself,  large  enough  so  that 
careful  adjustment  will  not  be 
necessary.  An  eight-frame  cloth 
could  not  be  used  on  a  ten- 
frame  hive. 

This  perfected  robber-cloth 
is  particularly  useful  in  treat- 
ing foul  brood ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  afterward  to  sterilize 
it  thoroughly  before  using 
again  around  healthy  colonies. 
Two  perfected  robber-cloths  are 
needed  in  practice,  one  for  the 
hive  being  operated,  and  .in- 
other  for  the  hive  to  or  fro  n 
which  frames  are  being  taken. 
The  perfection  of  this  duplex 
arrangement  is  best  appreciat- 
ed under  practical  use.  x\ny 
one  is  at  liberty  to  make  and 
use  this  new  robber  cloth,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
tried  extensively,  and  that  my 
expectations  for  it  may  nrove 
well  founded. 

C.  D.  Cheney. 
Lyndhurst,    N.   J. 
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The  drawings  show  the  device  so  clearly  that  no 
description  is  really  needed.  In  practical  use  the 
frame  A  is  placed  above  the  particular  frame  to  be 
lifted,  with  each  cloth  lying  flat  away  from  the  frame 
A.  When  it  is  desired  to  close  the  gap  E,  the  frame 
A  is  grasped  at  either  end  by  the  finger  and  thumb. 


Spaces  with  Packing  Material 
vs.  Dead-air  Spaces 

It  is  generally   conceded  by 
carpenters  that  a  dead-air  space 
is  warmer  than  a  solid  wall.    I 
have   no   reason   to   doubt   that 
it  is;   but  I  want  the  proof.     I 
think    it    is    proved    that,    with 
brick,      stone,      and      concrete 
blocks,     a     dead-air    space    is 
warmer  in  winter  than  a  solid 
wall ;  but  that  is  real  dead  air. 
I    mean    that    there    is    no    air 
that   can    get   through    the    ce- 
*       ment   blocks   from   the   outside 
as   I  am  sure  it  does  through 
wood.      A    thermos    bottle    has 
the   air   pumpt  1   out,    and   con- 
tains only  a  vacuum,  if  I  understand  correctly.    Tlie 
•■-ame  bottle  with  dead  air  would  not  be  as  good  by 
a  half — that  is,   to  exclude  either  heat  or  cold  for  a 
long    time.     The    thickness    must   be    considered.     A 
brick,   stone,   or  cement  wall  with  a   dead-air   space 
would   be   all  the   way   from  six   inches  to  two   feet 
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thick;  but  we  can  hardly  compare  the  above-men- 
tioned material  with  wood,  straw,  cork,  and  chaff. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  a  double-walled  hive  not 
too  large,  yet  large  enough  to  give  the  best  of  pro- 
tection. Now,  how  to  find  out  how  much  difference 
there  is  between  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  ten 
inches  of  air  space  or  packing  material — the  differ- 
ence between  thick  and  thin  outside  walls,  and  also 
the  difference  between  different  kinds  of  packing 
material  of  different  thickness. 

Edward   Hassixger,   Jr. 

Greenville,   Wis.,   Feb.   17. 

[Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago  some  quite  e.x- 
haustive  experiments  were  made.  It  was  then  shown 
very  conclusively  that  a  deadair  space,  so  called, 
was  not  nearly  as  good  as  a  space  packed  with  pack- 
ing material  such  as  chaff,  planer-shavings,  forest 
leaves,  or  any  material  that  will  break  up  the  circu- 
lation of  air.  The  trouble  with  the  so-called  dead- 
air  space  is  that  the  air  is  iiot  dead.  It  comes  in 
contact  with  the  outside  wall,  which  is  cold,  circu- 
lates over  to  the  inner  wall,  which  is  warm,  making 
a  constant  circulation  carrying  the  cold  air  from  the 
outside  to  the  inner  wall,  thus  making  a  continuous 
circulation.  Now,  the  purpose  of  the  packing  mate- 
rial is  to  break  up  this  circulation,  so  that  the  air 
can  not  circxilate.  There  will  then  be  a  cold  layer 
of  packing  material  next  to  the  outside  wall,  and  a 
warm  layer  next  to  the  inside  wall.  This  matter  has 
been  tested,  very  carefully  by  the  builders  of  engines, 
who  place  packing  material  like  asbestos  between  the 
outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  cylinders.  The  matter 
has  been  tested  so  thoroughly  and  carefully  by  sci- 
entific men  that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  a  given  space  containing  packing-material 
is  a  great  deal  letter  than  the  so-called  dead-air 
space.  But  a  dead-air  space  in  building-blocks  is  a 
good  deal  better  than  solid  blocks,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  stone  block  will  carry  the  cold  clear 
through  into  the  inner  wall,  where  with  the  dead-air 
space  the  cold  is  not  carried  quite  so  quickly.  A 
dead-air  space  is  better  than  nothing;  but  if  a 
building-block  had  packing  material  placed  in  those 
spaces  it  would  make  the  building  much  warmer. 

We  don't  know  whether  a  solid  block  of  wood 
would  be  colder  than  a  hollow  wooden  block  with 
dead   air. 

In  the  case  of  a  thermos  bottle,  there  is,  as  you 
say,  no  air  between  the  walls,  and,  of  course,  there 
can  be  no  circulation  to  cool  the  inner  wall. — Ed.  J 


Cayuga  County  Convention 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cayuga  Co.  Beekeep- 
ers' Society,  March  12,  was  well  attended.  Several 
speakers  from  abroad  were  present,  and  added  in- 
terest to  the   occasion. 

Mr.  Irving  Kenyon,  of  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  gave 
a  brief  review  of  the  fall  meeting  of  that  association, 
bringing  out  the  points  of  interest.  He  also  gave  an 
address  on  the  production  of  extracted  honey,  ex- 
plaining in  detail  his  own  elaborate  method,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  exhibited  a  device  of  his  own  in- 
vention for  fastening  foundation  in  the  sections  for 
comb  honey ;  also  an  electric  contrivance  for  im- 
bedding wire  into  the  foundation,  and  a  very  in- 
genious and  rapid  method  of  fastening  the  wire  into 
the  shallow  frames.  He  uses  the  steam-heated  un- 
capping-knife,   and  likes  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Kenyon  has  been  so  successful  in  producing 
extracted  honey  and  in  marketing  it  at  a  fancy  price, 
that  it  was  a  surprise  when  he  incidentally  remark- 
ed that  he  was  going  back  to  the  production  of  comb 
honey. 

The  address  of  Charles  Stewart,  of  .Johnstown,  N. 
Y.,  "  What  can  beekeepers  do  to  help  the  inspec- 
tor?" was  very  practical  and  pointed.  He  said 
we  quarantine  apiaries  as  doctors  do  their  patients; 


but  the  inspector  is  at  a  disadvantage,  as  his  pa- 
tients can  fly,  while  the  doctor's  can  not.  For  this 
reason  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  the  inspector  to 
stamp  out  contagious  diseases  in  a  year  or  so  when 
doctors  fail  to  do  so.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  foul-brood  diseases  are  more  virulent  at  the 
start,  and  gradually  become  milder  and  less  to  be 
feared,  as  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  etc.,  with  human 
beings.  He  considered  the  Italian  bees  most  immune, 
or  best  able  to  resist  the  disease,  and  advised  Ital- 
ianizing, even  before  the  disease  gets  a  start.  One 
tan  help  the  inspector  by  ^VTiting  to  him  on  the  least 
suspicion  of  any  trouble  in  the  yard,  and  not  wait- 
ing for  the  inspector  to  look  him  up. 

Mr.  Stewart  advised  getting  rid  of  old  combs  by 
melting  into  wax,  and  using  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion. It  is  a  paying  investment,  as  the  bees  gnaw 
away  a  good  part  of  the  old  combs,  and  the  wax  is 
thus  lost. 

The  address  of  S.  D.  House,  on  hives  and  fixtures, 
was  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  use  of  the  sectional 
hive  with  a  short  shallow  frame.  When  one  or  two 
sections  are  added,  the  hive  presents  the  form  of  a 
cube,  which  is  the  condition  nearest  to  nature.  If 
his  arguments  failed  to  convince  his  hearers  that  his 
hive  was  the  best  for  all  purposes  and  places,  he  did 
impress  all  jvith  the  fact  that  his  success  as  a  comb- 
honey  producer  is  indisputable  evidence  that  his 
liive  is  the  best  for  his  own  locality  under  his  skill- 
ful manipulation. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  five  o'clock,  the  same 
ofKcers   holding   over. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  E.  D.  Dresser. 


Kansas  State  Convention 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Beekeepers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Commercial 
Club  rooms,  and  was  largely  attended  on  February  4. 

The  address  of  welcome  and  transaction  of  reports 
of  la.=t  year's  meeting  took  up  the  greater  part  of 
the   time. 

On  February  5  there  was  a  large  attendance  at 
both  meetings.  Talks  were  given  by  Prof.  George 
Dean  and  Prof.  S.  J.  Hunter,  both  of  which  were 
highly  appreciated  by  those  present.  Dr.  G.  Bohrer, 
of  Lyons,  Kansas,  O.  S.  Mullin,  of  Holton,  and 
Arthur  Small,  of  Topeka,  read  a  number  of  articles 
of  interest  to  beekeepers. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected:  President, 
P.  K.  Hobble,  of  Dodge  City;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Smith,  of 
Troy,  Vice-president;  O.  A.  Keene,  of  Topeka,  Sec- 
tetary  and  Treasurer. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Commercial  Club,  after  which  a  half- 
hour  was  spent  in  visiting,  then  to  the  banquet- 
hall,   where  hot  biscuits  and  honey  were  served. 

O.  A.  Keene,  Sec. 


Why  Some  Larvae  Are  Not  Sealed 

I  have  been  watching  my  bees  and  their  brood  for 
a  numVer  of  years  for  foul  brood;  and  by  doing  so 
I  find  during  the  breeding  season  lots  of  young  lar- 
vse  that  the  bees  fail  to  seal;  and  when  I  look  again 
they  are  gone,  but  others  still  there  again.  They  are 
left  until  they  are  perfect-looking  bees,  only  a  little 
small.  Now,  what  do  you  call  it?  or  why  do  they 
fail  to  seal  them  or  take  care  of  them?  Is  it  on 
account  of  stores  or  cold  chilly  weather  that  they 
get  chilled  for  them,  and  die  before  they  can  attend 
to  them?  I  never  could  catch  on  to  it  right;  but  it 
should  be  prevented  in  the  spring. 

Richfield,   Pa.  W.   S.  Neumoxd. 

[During  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  some- 
times in  certain  particular  colonies,  we  find  what 
we  call  "  bareheaded  "  brood — that  is  to  say,  the 
bees  fail  to  cap  over  or  seal  up  the  young  larvae. 
This  may  remain  for  a  considerable  time.  It  indi 
cates  no  bad  condition ;  in  fact,  so  little  of  it  occurs 
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that  we  pay  very  little  attention  to  it.  But  what  vou 
describe  is  evidently  of  a  different  character.  It 
would  indicate  that  it  was  starved  or  chilled  brood. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  scarcity  of  pollen,  and  the 
young  nurse  bees  are  not  able  to  feed  the  young 
larvEe  properly.  The  result  is  that  some  of  them  die. 
It  is  removed,  and  then  the  queen  lays  again  in 
these  same  cells. 

A  sudden  cold  spell  coming  on  may  cause  the 
brood  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  cluster  of  bees  to 
become  chilled  and  die.  This  will  be  subsequently 
removed  by  the  bees ;  and,  sortly  after,  other  young 
larva?  may  be  found  in  their  places. 

The  condition  described  does  not  indicate  any  dis- 
ease;  for  if  there  were  any  thing  of  that  character 
you  would  find  it  spreading  to  other  hives ;  and  not 
only  other  hives,  but  all  through  the  colony  where 
the  first  cells  were  found. 

It  might  be  possible,  however,  that  it  is  a  case  of 
saebrood,  as  recently  described  in  Gleanings. — 
Ed.] 


Cube  Sugar  for  Winter  Stores 

This  is  my  fourth  winter's  experience  with  bee- 
keeping far  enough  south  to  winter  bees  in  the 
open,  in  single-walled  hives,  in  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  and  now  in  Alabama.  Until  this  winter,  I 
just  laid  the  cubes  of  sugar  on  top  of  the  brood 
frames  in  a  pyramid  with  a  burlap  sack  over  it,  with 
burlap  e.xtending  out  over  all  four  sides  of  the  hive. 
I  then  put  on  a  super  which  surrounded  the  sugar 
pyramid,  then  I  filled  in  the  vacant  spaces  in  the 
super  with   dry   leaves,    and   put  on   the   cover. 

The  last  two  winters  in  Alabama  my  plan  has 
been  more  simple.  I  removed  two  combs  from  the 
side  of  the  hive,  and  filled  the  vacancy  with  cube 
sugar,  as  we  had  some'  warm  weather  late  in  Jan- 
uary. I  examined  all  the  colonies  thus  fed  and 
found  the  bees  piled  all  over  the  sugar,  eating  away 
at  it  as  busy  as  hogs  in  a  pit  of  corn. 

Both  you  and  Mr.  Miller  agree,  p.  816,  Dec.  15, 
that  there  is  moisture  in  the  hive.  What  about  the 
bees  having  saliva  to  moisten  their  dry  food?  And 
how  do  they  feed  on  hard  candy?  and  I  think  even 
rock  candy  has  been  recommended  for  winter  feed. 
The  cube  sugar  will  not  melt  nor  run  down  on  the 
bees  if  used  above.  And  the  bees  will  use  it  for 
brood-rearing  in  the  spring.  And,  oh  how  nice  and 
clean  it  is  to  feed,  and  how  simple  the  problem  I 
My  experience  covers  territory  only  where  it  is  warm 
enough  to  permit  the  bees  to  take  a  flight  every  few 
days.    It  is  ?.  boon  for  the  South. 

Later. — My  weak  colonies  that  were  fed  loaf  su- 
gar came  through  the  winter  safely.  They  not  only 
wintered  on  it  all  right,  but  reared  brood.  Of 
course,  when  the  bees  could  work  outside  I  began 
feeding  syrup. 

Letohatchie.    Ala.  W.   N.    Randolph. 

[While  it  is  true  that  bees  have  a  saliva,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that,  if  they  are  to  be  confined  for 
a  period  of  three  months  on  dry  comb  and  dry  cubes 
of  sugar,  without  any  means  of  getting  water,  there 
will  not  be  very  much  saliva,  for  saliva  is  mainly 
water.  But  a  colony  in  an  ordinary  winter  repository 
will  give  off  enough  moisture  so  that  the  bees  will 
have  enough  to  make  their  "  mouths  water  "  when 
they  approach  a  cube  of  dry  sugar — Ed.] 


Early  Spring  Honey  Saved  for  Winter  Stores 

In  my  locality  we  have  a  considerable  early  flow 
from  fruit-bloom,  dandelion,  and  willow,  so  that 
most  colonies  will  nearly  fill  a  shallow  extracting- 
super  from  it.  This  early  dark  honey  is  a  positive 
detriment  when  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  clover, 
as  generally  happens.  I  have  considered  the  plan 
of  taking  off  this  shallow  super  of  earily  honey  just 
before  the  clover  flow,  and  reserving  it  for  wint«r 
stores.     The   super   could  be   set  bodily   on   the   hive 


and  left  so  for  winter.  Most  of  our  wintering  hero- 
is  done  on  buckwheat  honey,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  this  fruit-bloom,  dandelion,  and  wil- 
low honey,  if  well  ripened  and  sealed,  and  finished 
off  with  buckwheat,  would  be  safe  for  wintering. 
Buckwheat  gives  good  results  here  for  winter  stores. 

Stouffville,   Ont.,   Feb.   15.  F.   L.  Pollock. 

[We  feel  quite  sure  that  the  dark  honey  which 
you  mention  will  be  safe  for  winter  stores.  Wheth- 
er it  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  stores  made  of  sugar 
syrup  is  another  question ;  but  we  rather  doubt  it. 
— Ed.] 


A  Package  Wanted  for  Sending  Honey  by  Parcel 
Post 

We  have  watched  Gleanings  to  see  if  any  plan 
had  been  devised  for  sending  honey  by  parcel  post; 
but  up  to  date,  we  have  seen  none  mentioned.  It 
would  seem  to  us  a  package  holding  from  one  to  10 
lbs.  of  honey,  extracted  or  chunk,  with  a  covering 
making  it  safe  in  the  mail,  could  be  produced  prof- 
itably. We  are  told  that  honey  is  thus  carried  by 
post  in  Germany,  and  possibly  ideas  could  be  gotten 
from  there. 

In  case  of  chunk  honey  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
secure  an  opening  large  enough  to  admit  the  honey, 
and  that  could  be  quickly  and  safely  closed.  The 
package  ought  also  to  be  inexpensive;  for  while  & 
few  people  will  pay  fancy  prices  they  are  the  ones 
who  use  but  little  honey.  The  real  consumers  who 
take  the  bulk  of  the  product  are  those  who  buy  it  as 
a  food  and  not  as  a  treat.  So  the  price  must  be 
kept  so  as  to  be  but  little  above  what  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  paying  for  honey  delivered.  Of  course, 
comb  honey,  as  such,  can  hardly  be  sent  in  this  way 
— at  least  unless  the  Postoffice  Department  handles 
it  more  carefully  than  the  express  companies  do, 
which  could  hardly  be  expected. 

The  Rockv  Mountain  Bee  Co. 

Forsyth,   Mont.,  Jan.  26. 

[  See  answer  to  this  question  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment,   this    issue — Ed.] 

Growing  Alfalfa  at  High  Altitudes 

Is  it  possible  that  bees  do  not  work  on  alfalfa  in 
high  altitudes?  I  failed  to  see  one  bee  visiting  it  at 
this  point.  This  town  of  Portales  is  in  a  wide  valley, 
and  the  altitude  is  nearly  4000  feet.  If  any  readers 
of  Gleanings  have  had  experience  in  this  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  them.  I  fear  this  is  a  poor  place 
for   beekeepinii. 

Portales,    N.   Mex.,   March   2.  J.   W^   HOUTZ. 

[We  know  that  alfafa  grows  readily  in  altitudes 
of  five  and  six  thousand  feet  high.  We  are  not  posi- 
tive of  its  being  grown  in  altitudes  of  seven  and 
eight  thousand,  although  perhaps  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers might  be  able  to  give  us  information  on  this 
point.  But  alfalfa  grows  very  luxuriantly  around 
Denver,  and  Denver  is  supposed  to  be  about  a  mile 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  could  not  be  grown  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet. 
Of  course,  alfalfa  requires  water ;  and  at  that  eleva- 
tion it  might  require  irrigation  to  do  well. — Ed.  ] 


Cottonseed  Meal  as  a  Substitute  for  Pollen 

Mrs.  H.  Millard,  Feb.  15,  page  131,  recommends 
feeding  albuminized  sugar  when  pollen  is  scarce,  in 
an  experimental  way.  Let  me  suggest  to  her  to  try 
first  feeding  cottonseed  meal.  I  have  never  read  of 
any  one  trying  the  use  of  cottonseed  meal  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  pollen ;  but  the  editor  suggests  the  use  of 
rye  meal  as  being  more  practical.  It  appears  to  me 
that,  if  rye  meal  were  rich  enough,  cottonseed  meal 
(which  is  much  richer)  would  be  better.  By  baiting 
your  pan  of  cottonseed  meal  to  attract  the  bees'  at- 
tention,   they   will   find   it   sooner. 

Rocky,  Okla.  Kos  HuKST. 
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A  BRIEF  MENTION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  GOOD  MEN 

AND    WOMEN    WHO    EXTENDED    TO    ME    A 

HELPING  HAND  IN   MY  CHILDHOOD. 

The  article  following  was  given  in  our 
local  paper,  the  Medina  Gazette,  in  answer 
to  a  request  from  the  editor  that  I  give 
Iiim  soraething  in  regard  to  my  childhood. 
Before  starting  off  for  Florida  I  told  our 
good  people  here  that,  in  ease  a  Home 
paper  should  not  be  on  hand,  as  has  hap- 
pened several  times  during  the  winter,  they 
should  use  this  in  place  of  it. 

When  I  was  nine  or  ten  years  old  I  climlied  iip 
to  the  top  shelf  of  our  bookcase  and  got  hold  of  an 
old  doctor  book.  I  think  the  title  was  "Domestic 
Medicine"  or  something  like  that.  The  reason  why 
I  tackled  the  "doctor  book"  was  because  I  had 
read  and  reread  almost  every  thing  available  in 
that  frugal  home  in  Mogadore,  Summit  County,  O. 
There  was  a  family  of  seven  children — three  older 
and  three  younger  than  myself.  I  had  read  all  the 
schoolbooks,  for  the  younger  and  older  ones,  all  the 
newspapers  I  could  get  hold  of,  the  family  almanac, 
and  a  good  part  of  the  dictionary.  Well,  the  fore 
part  of  this  old  doctor  book  did  not  interest  me 
particularly ;  but  along  toward  the  last  part  of 
it  was  an  article  on  "electricity."  It  was  ahnost 
mv  first  glimpse  of  this  strange  force  that  has  in- 
terested me  more  or  less  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  This  old  book,  among  other  things,  fold 
me  how  easily  this  wondrous  power  could  be  in- 
voked by  means  of  a  roll  of  brimstone  or  a  stick 
of  sealingwax.  At  that  early  day  (about  1850) 
what  few  letters  were  written  were  mostly  sealed 
with  wax.  Later,  wafers  were  used.  By  rubbing 
sealingwax  or  brimstone  with  a  piece  of  warm 
woolen  cloth,  especially  in  frosty  weather,  I  made 
my  first  acquaintance  with  electricity  and  electrical 
attraction    and   repulsion. 

After  I  had  read  over  and  over  all  the  doctor 
book  had  to  tell  me  I  questioned  my  father  and 
mother,  and  everybody  else,  about  electricity  until 
I  fear  I  was  a  nuisance.  Finally  an  aunt  of 
mine,  who  was  attending  "high  school,"  informed 
me  that  her  "philosophy  book"  told  a  good  deal 
about  it.  It  was  then  that  I  made  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  "Parker's  Natural  Philosophy;" 
and  over  and  over  I  scanned  the  pages  that  gave 
information  in  regard  to  this  subtle  element  in 
nature.  A  little  later  on,  in  order  to  supplement 
the  funds  of  our  humble  home  we  commenced  to 
keep  boarders.  One  of  them  was  a  schoolteacher, 
and  another  was  a  miller.  Of  course  those  two 
good  men  had  to  be  "pumped  di-y,"  on  electricity. 
Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  school  teacher,  said  I  ought  to 
study  chemistry. 

"What    is    chemistry?"    I    asked. 

Well,  this  particular  friend,  whom  I  shall  always 
remember,    replied   something   like   this : 

"Why,  my  young  friend,  chemistry  not  only  tells 
about  electricity  but  discusses  the  nature  of  the 
elements  of  which  this  world  is  composed.  I  have 
an  old  chemistry  somewhere  that  I  will  look  up,  and 
you   may   have   it  if  you  care  for  it." 

The  book  was  entitled  "Conversations  oh  Chem- 
istry," or  something  like  it.  I  not  only  devoured 
this  book  from  cover  to  cover  but  a  neighbor's  lad 
of  about  my  own  age  took  it  up  with  me.  He 
lived  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  we  two 
each  had  a  "laboratory"  off  in  a  shed  or  r^me  base- 
ment, and  the  experiments  we  performed  with  our 
rude  home-made  apparatus  were  surprising. 


This  neighbor's  ^oy  was  named  Corwin  Purdy; 
and  when  Corwin  had  made  some  "great  discovery" 
he  would  run  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him 
after  me,  and  we  two  would  go  back  again  in 
breathless  haste.  I  had  been  trying  to  make  a 
voltaic  pile  of  copper,  zinc,  and  moistened  cloth, 
using  the  old-fashioned  copper  cents.  But  my  vol- 
taic pile-  did  not  "materialize"  very  much.  But 
Corwin  found  an  old  copper  teakettle,  ripped  it 
open,  and  hammered  the  sheets  out  flat.  Then  he 
cut  them  up  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square 
or  more,  and  made  his  pile  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
cloth.  These  squares  of  woolen  cloth  were  soaked 
in  slightly  acidulated  water;  and  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  real  electric  shock  he  ran  for 
me  so  much  out  of  breath  that  he  could  scarcely 
talk. 

Our  craze  for  chemistry  soon  brought  us  in  con- 
tact with  the  village  doctors,  and  they  loaned  us  a 
helping  hand.  I  remember  distinctly  Dr.  Ferguson 
and  Dr.  Parleyman.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
minister,  also  encouraged  us,  and  placed  his  whole 
extensive  library  at  our  disposal.  The  village  miller 
took  the  Scientific  American;  and  when  the  boy  of 
only  nine  years  of  age  wanted  to  "borrow"  his 
back  numbers  he  demurred  a  little.  Finally  he 
said,  "Why,  my  young  friend,  if  you  are  really 
going  to  be  a  reading  man,  I  have  a  whole  year's 
back  numbers  of  the  Scientific  American  bound  up 
after  a  fashion,   and  I   will  loan  them  to  you." 

I  have  been  in  close  touch  more  or  less  with 
the  Scientific  American  now  for  more  than  60 
years ;  and  I  can  tell  you  it  has  been  worth  to 
me  a  great  deal  by  way  of  posting  me  in  regard  to 
true  science  and  better  methods  of  sifting  the  wheat 
from    the    chaff. 

But  chemistry  and  electricity  were  not  my  only 
craze.  I  seem  to  have  been  a  natural  explorer. 
I  watched  the  hens  and  chickens  as  well  as  nature's 
display   whenever   there   was   a   thunderstorm. 

Let  ^  me  digress  a  little  right  here.  My  love  for 
books,  and  my  extensive  reading,  enabled  me  to 
read,  write,  and  spell,  without  giving  very  much 
thought  or  care  to  either  unless  it  was  the  writing. 
In  those  old  days  we  learned  spelling  in  a  long 
class,  the  best  speller  going  up  to  the  head.  Well, 
while  the  other  pupils  were  poring  over  their  spell- 
ing-books I  had  no  spelling-book  at  all.  I  did 
not  need  any.  It  seemed  to  be  a  natural  gift  for 
me  to  be  able  to  spell.  I  not  only  loved  books 
but  I  loved  the  queer  crooked  spelling  that  fixed 
itself  in  my  mind  without  any  effort.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  about  the  cranks  on  spelling,  and 
sometimes  they  can  "spell"  without  being  able  to 
do  much  else.  Well,  on  the  last  day  of  the  school 
I  was  at  the  head  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
trustees  or  directors  were  on  hand  on  examination 
day ;  and  after  hearing  me  spell,  one  of  those 
dignitaries  made  a  remark  something  like  this, 
pointing  his   finger   at  me : 

"There's  a  boy  who  studies  his  spelling-book." 

At  this  sally  there  was  a  queer  smile,  not  only 
on  th|  faces  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  but  on  the 
teacher's  face  also;  and  I  do  not  know  but  there 
was  almost  a  titter  among  all  the  children.  It  was 
because  they  all  knew  that  I  had  no  spelling-b  ■'k 
and  had  never  looked  into  one  during  the  tei 
Well,  notwithstanding  the  above,  I  was  awardi  ' 
the  prize — a  "two-shilling  piece."  Ntowdays  u 
would   be    called   a    "quarter." 

After  school  was  out  I  told  my  good  mother  I 
wanted  to  invest  my  prize  money  in  something  that 
would  grow,  and  finally  we  decided  on  a  couple 
of  laying  hens.  In  those  days  they  were  only  a 
"shilling  apiece,"  Now,  my  goold  grandiaother,  who 
lived    two    mJH^s    »nd    »    half    south    nf    Mogadore, 
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in  a  big  brick  house,  had  some  yellow  hens  which 
she  greatly  prized.  Two  of  them  had  a  habit  of 
getting  into  the  cellar  kitchen  and  laying  their  eggs 
in  the  old  brick  oven.  Of  course  they  had  to  lay 
them  outside  when  baking  day  came  around.  Well, 
I  walked  two  miles  and  a  half  down  to  grand- 
father's, and  found  nobody  but  him  at  home.  He 
sat  in  his  chair  in  this  old  "cellar  kitchen."  Now, 
grandfather  Hart  and  I  were  good  friends  be- 
cause he  was  at  work  on  a  perpetual-motion  ma- 
chine, and  I  was  greatly  taken  up  with  "seeing  the 
wheels  go  round."  I  was  so  full  of  my  particular 
enterprise  that  I  walked  up  to  grandpa  and  showed 
my  spelling  prize.  I  think  there  was  a  hole  through 
it,  and  a  red  or  blue  ribbon  was  tied  to  the  coin. 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  swap  my  prize  money  for 
two  laying  hens.  The  two  hens  were  standing 
in  that  brick-floored  kitchen  at  the  very  time  we 
were  talking.  He  approved  of  my  speculation,  and 
told  me  if  I  wanted  hens  that  would  be  sure  to 
lay  I  had  better  take  those  two  cream-colored  "bid- 
dies." They  were  so  tame  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  one  under  each  arm,  and  then  off  I  started 
on  my  trip  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  But  by  the 
time  I  displayed  my  two  treasures  to  my  good 
mother  I  was  pretty  tired  and  dusty,  for  the  hens 
became  heavier  and  heavier  as  I  hurried  along, 
barefooted   and   barelegged.* 

Did  the  hens  lay  after  being  transferred  to  a 
new  home?  To  be  sure,  they  did.  All  the  hens 
I  have  ever  kept  always  laid.  "When  I  got  down 
to  my  Florida  home  a  year  ago  my  flock  of  50  or 
60  laid  only  about  half  a  dozen  eggs  a  day;  but 
they  commenced  laying,  one  after  another  (as 
sooL  as  I  got  around),  right  along,  until  I  had 
upward  of  40  eggs  from  60  hens.  It  was  because 
I   loved   them   and  made  friends   of  them. 

Well,  just  here  I  am  ready  to  introduce  another 
friend  who  lent  me  a  helping  hand.  He  was 
the  village  schoolmaster;  and  let  me  say  right  here 
that,  after  my  two  hens  got  to  laying  nicely,  a 
neighboring  woman  said  she  had  a  Black  Poland 
hen  with  a  brood  of  chicks,  and  they  were  making 
such  a  mess  with  her  garden  and  flowerbed  that 
she  would  sell  me  "the  whole  shooting-match"  for 
another  "two  shillings."  By  this  time  I  had  sold 
eggs  enough  to  be  able  to  purchase  the  hen  and 
brood;  and,  oh  what  a  delight  and  joy  was  that 
mother-hen  with  her  brood  of  white  top-knotted 
Polands!  From  that  day  to  this  the  sight  of  a 
real  top-knot  Poland  makes  my  heart  bound. 

Well,  the  schoolmaster  suggested  I  should  "keep 
books"  to  see  whether  my  poultry  paid  expenses 
instead  of  "eating  their  heads  off,"  and  hence  he 
suggested  that  the  latest  up-to-date  manner  of  keep- 


*  My !  but  did  not  grandma  make  a  fuss  when 
she  found  her  two  favorite  biddies  were  gone? 
She  said  Amos  must  bring  those  two  hens  right 
straight  back ;  but  when  she  came  to  Mogadore 
and  found  what  a  nice  house  and  yard  I  had  for 
them  she  changed  her  mind,  especially  when  she 
considered  it  was  her  favorite  grandchild  who  had 
appropriated  the  two  cream-colored  hens. 

Even  at  that  early  age  I  had  caught  on  to 
the  secret  of  making  the  hens  lay  in  winter;  and 
one  time  in  January  when  there  were  no  eggs 
in  the  market,  a  rich  man  by  the  name  of  Moore 
sent  word  that  he  would  give  me  25  cents  for  a 
dozen  eggs.  I  think  the  regular  market  price  was 
8  or  10  cents  in  those  days.  Well,  I  hurried  off, 
fu'  of  animation  and  delight,  with  my  eggs.  But 
I  .id  not  cover  them  up  properly,  even  though  it 
V  s  zero  weather ;  and  when  I  reached  his  home 
t  o  or  three  of  the  eggs  had  frozen  and  cracked 
open.  I  thought,  of  course,  I  would  not  get  my  25 
cents,  and  began  to  cry — perhaps  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold;  but  he  said,  "Do  not  cry,  bub, 
here  is  your  money.  The  eggs  will  be  exactly  as 
good  for  us,  for  we  will  keep  them  frozen  until 
we  want  to  use  them."  Then  I  wiped  away  the 
tears  and  rushed  back  home  to  give  the  hens 
credit,   in   my   double-entry   book-keeping. 
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ing  accounts  was  double  entry.  By  the  way,  this 
good  friend  also  taught  me  penmanship,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  eggs  got  up  to  a  big  price, 
my  double-entry  book-keeping  was  all  over  on  one 
side  of  the  ledger.    It  was  all  profit  and  no  loss. 

I  might  mention,  as  a  sort  of  side  issue,  that 
I  had  an  older  sister  who  was  not  only  bright  but 
fairly  good-looking.  In  fact,  she  taught  school 
when  she  was  only  15  years  old,  and  a  country 
school  at  that.  Well,  one  day  the  schoolmaster,  in 
talking  to  me  about  my  chemical  experiments,  said 
he  thought  he  would  come  over  after  school  and 
see  my  "apparatus."  I  remember  I  was  a  good 
deal  disappointed.  I  told  my  mother  that  I  did 
not  believe  the  schoolmaster  cared  very  much  about 
chemistry  after  all.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice 
any  thing  very  much  except  that  older  sister  I 
liave  been  speaking  of.  After  a  while  they  were 
married,  and,  of  course,  all  the  family  were  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  in  the  even- 
ing. But  that  night  there  was  to  be  an  "elec- 
tricity show"  at  the  Methodist  church.  I  had  al- 
ready become  acquainted  with  the  professor;  and 
the  idea  of  my  missing  the  show  simply  on  account 
of  so  trifling  an  event  (?)  as  the  marriage  of  my 
sister  was  preposterous.  I  had  always  been  a  very 
obedient  child;  but  I  then  and  there  decided 
"things  had  reached  their  limit."  There  was  really 
a  prospect  of  a  thunderstorm  right  there,  besides 
the  one  over  at  the  church,  unless  I  could  be  let 
loose  at  "early  candle-lighting;"  and  so  the  mar- 
riage was  performed  before  the  candles  were  lighted 
instead   of   after. 

Now,  all  the  above  looks  as  though  I  was  a 
model  boy,  does  it  not  ?  and  I  know  of  one  little 
woman  who  may  make  a  fuss  if  I  do  all  this  brag- 
ging of  what  a  precocious  youngster  I  was,  instead 
of  telling  a  little  something  on  the  other  side ;  so, 
before  closing  let  me  show  you  that  I  was  not  much 
different  from  other  "kids"  of  10  years,  after  all. 
The  good  miller  who  loaned  me  those  old  copies 
of  the  Scientific  American  gave  me  the  sweepings 
of  the  mill  to  feed  my  chickens  to  pay  for  sweep- 
ing up  the  mill.  Well,  there  was  sometimes  a 
little  wheat  scattered  on  the  floor ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  his  kindness  to  me  I  was  not  always 
very  conscientious  about  letting  some  good  grain 
get  mixed  in  with  the  mill  dust. 

Once  more,  the  good  preacher  who  gave  me  ac- 
cess to  his  library  had  a  couple  of  hives  of  bees, 
and  these  hives  had  "glass  drawers"  on  top.  Some 
wicked  boys  went  in  after  dark  and  pulled  out 
one  of  those  drawers ;  and  as  I  passed  by  they 
told  me  what  they  had  done,  and  asked  me  to 
"have  some  honey."  Even  if  I  was  not  a  "thief" 
I  was  at  least  a"partaker,"  to  a  small  extent.  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you  that  my  conscience  troubled 
me  about  it,  but  not  enough  so  as  to  cause  me  to 
go  to   the  good  man   and  confess. 

Once  more,  the  good  doctor  who  was  such  a 
good  friend  of  mine  had  a  fine  tree  of  Red  As- 
trakhan apples  near  the  fence.  With  some  other 
boys  I  went  there  after  dark  and  helped  to  pilfer 
his  apples  when  he  had  only  that  one  tree.  It  is 
true  at  this  very  time  I  was  attending  Sunday- 
school  regularly,  and  learning  "verses;"  but  some- 
how they  did  not  seem  to  take  hold  of  me  at  that 
age  in  a  way  that  one  of  older  years  might  sup- 
pose they  ought  to  have  done.  A.  I.  Root. 


NATIONAL  "  RACE  SUICIDE." 
And  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it. — Gen.  2  :28. 

What  is  the  use  of  being  patriotic,  what 
is  the  use  of  being  progTessive,  what  is  the 
use  of  lighting  for  one's  country  and  na- 
tion, if  there  are  to  be  no  children  to  take 
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our  places  when  we  ai'e  dead  and  gone? 
The  above  was  suggested  by  the  following 
brief  note  from  my  long-time  friend  W.  P. 
Root : 

Mr.  Root: — I  enclose  a  clipping  that  is  too  im- 
portant to  lose.  The  closing  up  of  it  is  especially 
interesting.  We  are  often  told  that  in  France,  where 
light  wines  are  used,  intemperance  is  practically  un- 
known ;  and  yet  here  we  see  it  threatens  to  exter- 
minate the  nation.  Experience  teaches  a  dear  school, 
etc.  It  is  worth  reprinting.  I  found  it  in  the  Leader 
last  night,  Nov.  24. 

Below  is  the  clipping.  Read  it  and  pon- 
der. Is  there  any  moral  to  it  for  our  own 
United  States  of  America? 

FRANCE     HELD     MENACED    BY     DECREASE     IN     BIRTHS. 

RECORD    SHOWS    742,114    BABIES    IN    1911 100,- 

000   LESS  THAN   IN    1901,   AND  EXCEEDED  BY 

DEATHS;    LEGISLATION    SOUGHT    TO    BALK 

DEPOPULATION. 

Paris,  November  23.^The  birth  rate  of  France 
was  lower  by  more  than  100,000  in  1911  than  in 
1901.  Louis  Klotz,  minister  of  finance,  announcing 
this  fact  to  the  commission  on  depopulation  at  its 
fii'st  session  to-day,  said : 
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"  Military  inferiority,  economic  inferiority,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  power  of  France  in  the  world,  will 
sooner  or  later  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
sterility  of  our  nation." 

The  number  of  births  last  year,  according  to  M. 
Klotz,  was  only  742,114  in  the  whole  of  France, 
against  857,274  a  decade  ago.  In  1907  and  1911, 
he  said,  the  deaths  actually  exceeded  the  births. 
This  was,  he  continued,  a  sad  state  of  things,  and  a 
great  danger  to  the  country,  placing  France  in  a 
situation  of  inferiority  in  comparison  with  the  other 
great  nations.  The  lower  birth  rate,  while  a  per- 
plexing phenomenon  among  all  civilized  peoples,  was, 
the  minister  said,  a  greater  problem  in  France  than 
'elsewhere. 

The  births  exceeded  the  deaths  in  1910  in  Ger- 
many by  879,113;  in  Austria-Hungary  by  573,520; 
in  Great  Britain  by  413,779;  and  in  Italy  by  461,- 
771;   but  in  France  by   only   71,418. 

In  the  course  of  further  remarks,  M.  Klotz  re- 
viewed the  ineffective  government  and  private  meas- 
ures taken  in  the  past  to  help  parents  of  large  fam- 
ilies to  limit  the  hours  of  work  of  women  about  to 
become  mothers,  and  to  reduce  infant  mortality.  It 
was  necessary,  he  said,  to  study  these  and  other 
factors,  including  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol.  The 
relation  of  drunkenness  to  infant  mortality  would,  he 
declared,  in  future  be  studied  in  every  part  of 
France. 
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DASHEEN  UP  TO  DATE. 

At  this  date,  March  24,  some  of  my  dash- 
eens,  planted  about  January  1,  are  nearly 
two  feet  high,  with  leaves  a  foot  long  and 
eight  inches  wide ;  and  I  find  the  plants  are 
much  the  largest  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
row  where  the  ground  is  a  dark  mucky  sand, 
and  c|uite  moist,  although  the  plants  are 
almost  over  a  tile  drain.  I  am  sure  our 
reader's  will  be  interested  in  the  two  follow- 
ing lettere,  espeeially  the  first,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

U.    S.   DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  March  19,  1913. 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root :— Your  letter  of  March  1  was  re- 
ceived some  days  ago,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
you  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  dasheen.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  proof  sheets  of  Gleanings, 
in  which  your  article  concerning  the  dasheen  ap- 
peared. I  was  personally  much  interested  in  the 
part  of  the  article  that  preceded  the  one  on  the 
dasheen. 

In  accordance  with  your  desire  we  have  arranged 

to  send  you  from  our  station  at  Brooksville,  Florida, 

"seven  pounds  of  dasheens  under  our  number  15395. 

A   sheet   of   cultural   directions   is   herewith   enclosed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  A.  Young,  Scientific  Assistant. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — In  re.sponse  to  your  recent  com- 
munication regarding  dasheens  I  will  say  that  our 
company  has  a  quantity  of  dasheens  for  planting 
this  season  ;  but  we  have  not  figured  on  selling  very 
many,  as  they  are  in  demand  here.  Last  fall  we 
built  a  warehouse  for  them,  and  have  been  keeping 
them  stored,  and  they  are  now  in  good  shape.  It 
would  require  about  five  bushels  to  plant  one-fourth 
acre.    We  could  spare  you  five  bushels  at  $2.00  per 


bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Brooksville,  for  seed.    Less  quantities, 
$2.50  per  bushel. 

Brooksville  Development  Co. 
Brooksville,   Pla.,    March   19. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the 
l^riee  already  as  low  as  $2.00  per  bushel. 
As  Irish  potatoes  are  almost  if  not  quite 
that  at  retail  here  now,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  families  at  Brooksville  are  using 
dasheen  in  place  of  potatoes.  Our  good 
friend  Irving  Keck,  who  has  just  paid  us  a 
visit,  ■  says  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  has  just  bouglit  a  carload  at 
Brooksville,  for  their  invalids  and  guests. 
Now,  with  all  this  great  excitement  going 
on,  how  is  it  possible  no  great  seedsmen  as 
yet  advertise  dasheen? 

U.    S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction. 

CULTURE    OF    THE     DASHEEN. 

The  dasheen  requires  rich  sandy  soil,  very  moist, 
but  well  drained.  The  plants  will  not  be  gi'eatly  injured 
by  occasional  flooding  of  the  land  for  a  short  period. 
Such  lands  as  the  so-called  hammock  lands  of  Flor- 
ida are  especially  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop.  Any  low-lying,  sandy  lands  fairly  well  drained, 
but  still  too  wet  for  general  field  crops,  can  be  used 
to  advantage.  On  these  low  lands  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  plant  on  ridges. 

For  best  results  a  liberal  amount  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  Where 
the  soil  is  very  sandy,  it  is  well  to  add  a  fertilizer 
rich  in  potash.  Planting  should  be  done  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  will  per- 
mit. This  may  be  as  early  as  the  first  of  February 
in  south  Florida,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  March 
or  the  first  of  April  in  the  Carolinas. 

For    field    culture    the    tubers    are    planted,    singly 
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and  entire,  from  two  to  three  inches  deep  in  hills 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet,  in  rows  four  feet  apart. 
This  will  permit  horse  cultivation.  During  the 
summer,  in  cultivation  the  soil  should  be  gradually 
drawn  to  the  plants  and  the  plants  kept  free  from 
weeds.  They  usually  require  little  cultivation  after 
becoming  large  enough  to  shade  the  ground.  Well- 
ijrown  plants  will  reach  a  height  of  4%  to  6  feet 
or   more   in   midsummer. 

The  crop  matures  in  about  seven  months,  although 
the  tubers  can  be  utilized  for  home  use  in  six  months 
or  less  from  planting.  Harvesting  of  the  main  crop 
may  be  deferred  a  month  or  two  if  desired ;  but  if 
it  is  to  be  done  at  one  time,  in  order  to  have  warm 
dry  weather  for  the  dasheens  to  dry  properly  on  the 
ground  it  should  not  be  delayed  till  danger  of  frost. 
Maturity  of  the  crop  is  usually  indicated  by  a  par- 
tial dying-back  of  the  plants  some  time  in  October. 
It  will  sometimes  prove  advantageous,  in  practically 
frost-free  localities,  or  where  the  roots  can  be  pro- 
tected, to  leave  them  in  the  ground  until  wanted  for 
use  or  until  spring. 

A  ten-inch  plow  has  proved  satisfactory  for  turn- 
ing up  the  plants  when  the  area  grown  is  large 
enough  to  justify  its  use.  The  plants  are  then 
grasped  by  the  tops,  and  the  clumps  thoroughly 
shaken  to  dislodge  as  much  of  the  soil  as  possible. 
They  can  then  be  broken  apart  by  means  of  the  tops, 
and,  in  di-y  weather,  the  tubers,  with  tops  still  at- 
tached, be  left  on  the  ground  to  dry  for  4  to  6  days. 
The  tubers  should  not  in  any  case  be  exposed  to 
frost. 

Dasheens  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  ijlace  of  mod- 
erate temperature  where  the  air  can  circulate  freely 
among  them,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  dry  sand  or 
earth. 

Wesley  and  I  are  now  as  busy  as  bees 
getting  that  quarter-acre  ready  for  the  tu- 
bers; and  to  make  room  we  had  to  dig  the 
wonderful  Red  Triumph  potatoes  I  told 
you  about.  They  didn't  go  all  to  vines,  as 
Mrs.  Root  feared — not  much.  We  ate  and 
gave  the  neighbors  quite  a  few,  and  have 
just  sold  three  bushels  of  great  beauties  at 
.$1.50  per  bushel.  Poultry  manure  did  it 
mostly,  assisted  by  a  damp  soil  that  holds 
moisture,  even  right  over  the  tile  drain; 
and,  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  no  frost 
but  plenty  of  rain. 


MY  POTATO  STORY. 

A  year  ago,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  you 
remember  that  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  growing  potatoes  in  the  back  yard. 
1  said  you  could  not  only  keep  chickens  in 
the  back  yard  so  as  to  help  out  quite  con- 
siderably, but  you  could  also  grow  potatoes; 
but,  of  course,  I  didn't  mean  that  you  could 
grow  jjotatoes  and  chickens  in  the  same 
yard.  When  I  got  home  to  Medina  last 
spring  I  undertook  to  "  practice  "  what  I 
had  been  "preaching;"  but  although  my 
.ground  was  well  underdrained,  the  exceed- 
ing wetness  of  last  summer  hindered  large- 
ly. Another  thing,  I  couldn't  get  any  early 
potatoes  to  plant.  After  exhausting  at- 
tempts in  our  neighborhod  I  sent  to  one  of 
the  leading  seedsmen  in  Cleveland  and  told 
him  to  get  me  some  extra-early  potatoes — 


Early  Ohio  or  Bliss  Triumph — if  possible. 
The  only  answer  they  gave  was  to  get  me  a 
bushel  of  Early  Rose,  and  these  had  to  be 
shipped  by  express  from  away  up  in  Mich- 
igan. Just  think  of  it,  will  you? — sending 
to  Michigan  for  potatoes,  and  paying  $2.00 
a  bushel  and  express  charges,  and  then  be- 
ing unable  to  get  any  thing  better  than 
Early  Rose !  Although  the  Early  Rose  was 
not  much  of  a  success  we  decided  to  bring 
some  of  them  along  with  us  when  we  came 
down  to  our  Florida  home,  about  the  first 
of  November.  While  potatoes  were  then  40 
cents  a  bushel  in  Ohio  they  were  40  cents 
a  peck  here  in  Florida. 

The  potatoes  here  in  Florida  offered  for 
sale  in  the  groceries  were  not  only  40  cents 
a  peck,  but  they  were  of  a  very  poor  qual- 
ity at  that.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Root  had  some- 
times to  pare  off  and  throw  away  almost 
one-half  of  the  peck  of  potatoes  for  table 
use  that  cost  us  40  cents. 

Now,  with  this  condition  of  affairs  I  de- 
clared I  would  plant  some  potatoes  just  as 
soon  as  I  could  get  a  piece  of  ground  ready 
in  the  garden ;  but  then  the  same  question 
came  up  again,  "  Where  can  I  get  seed  that 
will  grow  ?  "  Potatoes  brought  down  from 
the  North,  and  planted  here  in  Florida  in 
November  or  December,  of  course,  would 
not  grow  at  all.  As  we  had  this  same  con- 
dition of  affairs  a  year  ago  I  decided  that 
1  would  come  out  aliead  this  year  any  way. 
Before  I  left  here  last  April  we  dug  two 
or  three  bushels  of  nice  Triumph  potatoes 
and  packed  them  in  dry  sand  in  our  incu- 
bator cellar,  having  been  told  they  would 
keep  nicely  this  way,  and  be  sprouted  all 
ready  to  plant  when  I  got  back  in  the  fall. 
It  would  have  turned  out  all  right  had  not 
the  rats  discovered  the  potatoes;  and  when 
Ave  got  back  here  there  was  only  a  great  pile 
of  worthless  skins.  The  rats  had  eaten 
them  all.  I  ought  to  have  had  sense  enough 
to  surround  my  potatoes  buried  in  dry 
sand  with  inch-mesh  poultry  netting;  but 
we  shall  onlj'  have  to  live  and  learn  a  little. 
It  was  along  in  December  before  1  was  en- 
abled to  get  any  potatoes  suitable  for  plant- 
ing at  once  in  Florida.  I  scanned  the  pa- 
pers and  catalogs;  but  along  toward  the 
middle  of  December  my  good  friend  down 
at  the  dock,  Mr.  S.  C.  Corwin,  advertised 
Triumph  potatoes  ready  to  plant.  I  went 
down  at  once  and  got  about  a  bushel.  The 
price,  of  course,  was  pretty  well  up — $2.00 
a  bushel.  They  had  just  begun  to  show 
sjirouts,  and  were  just  right  to  plant.  I 
was  so  much  in  a  hurry  to  get  my  potatoes 
(o  growing  that  I  planted  half  a  dozen  hills 
after  dark. 

Now,  before  I  proceed  to  tell  you  what 
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happened  to  those  half-dozen  hills,  I  want 
you  to  listen  carefully  to  the  following: 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  became  so 
well  aware  of  the  need  of  underdrainage 
here  in  Florida  that  I  spent  about  $25.00 
in  hard-burned  tile  (I  think  brought  from 
away  up  in  Georgia)  to  underdrain  a  part 
of  my  garden.  Well,  when  I  got  here  in 
November  I  found  a  tremendous  gi'owth  of 
gi'ass  and  weeds  all  over  this  garden  spot 
where  I  had  laid  the  tiles.  I  said  to  Wes- 
ley, "Wesley,  I  don't  suppose  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  spade  under  all  this  trash." 

He  replied,  "  Oh !  yes,  sir.  I  can  spade 
it  all  under  nice  and  clean  if  you  want  to 
have  it  go  in." 

I  said,  "  Go  ahead." 

Well,  I  planted  these  half-dozen  hills  of 
potatoes  right  where  he  turned  under  all 
that  gi-ass.     It   had   been   spaded  perhaps 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  we  had  plenty  of 
rain,   so    it   was   well   under   the   work   of 
decay.     You  remember  what  I  said  about 
planting  whole  potatoes  to  get  some  extra 
earl}'.     Well,  in  order  to  practice  what  I 
have  been  preaching  I  selected  half  a  dozen 
great  big  nice  BUss  Triumph  potatoes,  with 
sprouts  just   showing  as  I  told   you,   and 
planted   them   right   over   the    underdrain, 
and  right  in  the  midst  of  this  nice  decaying 
gi-ass  and  trash.     In  a  few  days  they  were 
up,  and,  oh  how  they  did  grow !    I  called  in 
my  friends  and  neighbors,  and  the  visitors 
that  came  from  the  far  Xorth,  and  showed 
them  my  potato-patch.     The  vines  were  not 
only  fine  and  luxuriant,  but  the  leaves  were 
so  much  larger  than  anybody  ever  saw  po- 
tato leaves  before,  that  people  hardlj'  knew 
they  were  potatoes.     As  I  told  you  before, 
no  sort  of  potato-bug  or  flea-beetle  marred 
the  beautiful  nice  green  foliage.    My  neigh- 
bor Rood,  who  does  every  thing  on  "  high- 
pressure  "  principle,  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  better  potatoes  than  mine.     After 
they   had   been   planted   about   five  weeks, 
another   neighbor    (and   also   another   bee- 
keeper) came  and  took  a  look  at  them,  and 
he  said,  "  Why,  ]\Ii\  Root,  there  are  pota- 
toes down   under  those  vines  already."     I 
told  him  I  g-uessed  not — that  it  wasn't  quite 
time  for  potatoes;  and,  besides,  no  blossoms 
had  showed  themselves  yet.    But  he  stooped 
over  and  pulled  back  the  dirt,  and  showed 
me  potatoes  as  big  as  hens'  eggs.     When 
they  had  been  planted  six  weeks  we  had 
potatoes  as  big  as  anybody  would  care  for 
for  table  use.  I  haven't  dug  any  whole  hills 
yet,  but  I  tell  you  there  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  yield.    Mrs.  Root  kept  caution- 
ing me  all  the  time  that  thej-  were  going  to 
be  all  vhies  and  no  potatoes;  but  I  tell  you 
the  ground  is  popping  up  on  all  sides,  and 


there  is  no  mistake  about  the  potatoes  as 
well  as  the  vines.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  the  importance  of  turning  under  de- 
caying hay,  leaves,  or  trash  of  that  kind. 
This  gives  the  potatoes  a  chance  to  develop 
in  their  natural  beautiful  shape  without 
being  crowded  and  squeezed  by  hard  un- 
yielding soil. 

Well,  after  planting  the  few  potatoes  we 
proceeded  to  fix  the  gxound  and  put  in  more 
every  few  days.  At  first  I  began  to  fear 
that  the  immense  gi'owth  and  yield  were 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  picked  on  a 
particular  spot  where  there  seemed  to  be 
partial — I  might  almost  say  natural — irri- 
gation. But  since  then  I  have  been  trying 
those  same  Bliss  Triumph  potatoes  at  dif- 
ferent points  all  over  our  five  acres,  and 
by  the  alligator  cave  I  have  some  that  begin 
to  look  now  almost  as  promising  as  those 
up  here  near  the  house.  You  may  inquire 
in  regard  to  the  fertilizer.  WeU,  we  put  on 
only  a  vei-y  little  fertilizer;  but  the  spot 
where  these  immense  potatoes  are  gi'owing 
was  where  the  poultry  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  scratcliing  and  digging  and  dusting  for 
perhaps  several  summers  past.  This  has 
probably  much  to  do  with  it.  Of  course, 
other  people  are  noiv  putting  new  potatoes 
on  the  market,  heaped  up  before  the  win- 
dows in  our  gi'oceries;  but  the  price,  in- 
stead of  being  40  cents  a  peck,  is  now  50 
cents  a  peck,  because  they  are  new  potatoes, 
the  first  put  on  the  market. 

Now  a  word  to  those  who  are  writing  me 
almost  daily  to  know  whether  they  can 
come  down  to  Florida  and  make  a  living 
growing  celery,  grapefruit,  oranges,  etc.  I 
think  is  is  veiy  unlikely  that  one  brought 
up  in  the  North  can  come  down  here  and 
make  it  pay  growing  southern  crops — at 
least  not  until  he  has  had  practice  here  and 
learned  by  experience ;  but  I  do  think  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  could  come 
down  here  to  Florida  and  make  a  good  liv- 
ing growing  potatoes  if  they  will  only  take 
the  pains  to  do  things  right,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  modern  methods  and  discoveries. 
Let  me  go  over  them  briefl3^ 

You  will  first  have  to  purchase  tiles  and 
get  your  ground  thoroughly  underdrained. 
The  cement  tiles  that  are  used  largely  in 
many  places  don't  seem  to  answer  here. 
There  is  something  in  our  Florida  soil  that 
rots  or  disintegrates  them.  I  have  lost 
quite  a  little  money,  and  mj'  neighbor  Rood 
a  good  deal  more,  in  investing  in  cement 
tiles.  Secondly,  you  must  have  humus  to 
gi-ow  potatoes  here  in  this  Florida  sand. 
Thousands  of  people  are  burning  up  the 
trash  in  order  to  clear  off  their  gi'ound ; 
but   according  to  the  Florida  Experiment 
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Station  it  would  be  worth  nine  times  as 
much  if  turned  under  and  rotted  the  way 
I  described  in  gi'owing  my  potatoes.  Again, 
you  must  have  good  seed,  and  you  must 
give  it  good  care.  If  you  can  grow  pota- 
toes successfully  in  your  back  yard  or  gar- 
den up  north  I  think  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  grow  them  successfully  here  in  Florida. 
I  suppose  3'Ou  are  well  aware  that  hundreds 
of  carloads  of  potatoes  and  other  things 
are  shipped  daily  from  Florida  up  into  the 
North.  Just  a  little  more  about  good  seed. 
When  friend  Corwin  put  his  notice  in 
the  paper  about  "  seed  potatoes  ready  to 
plant "  he  also  stated  that  this  seed  had 
been  grown  expressly  for  him  for  this  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year.  In  order  to  have 
potatoes  ready  to  plant,  say  in  November, 
December,  and  even  in  January,  they  must 
be  gi'own  someAvhere  at  a  season  of  the  year 
so  they  will  begin  to  sprout  and  be  ready 
to  grow  about  the  time  when  they  are  to  be 
planted.  There  are  certain  seedsmen  in  the 
South  who  make  it  a  part  of  their  business 
to  be  able  to  supply  potatoes  ready  to  plant 
in  the  months  I  have  mentioned.  You  must 
have  the  right  kind  of  seed.  If  you  don't 
you  will  fail.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is 
nothing  better  in  sight  at  the  present  time 
than  the  Red  Triumph  that  I  have  spoken 
of.  It  is  a  most  handsome  potato ;  and 
when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe  it  is  about 
equal  in  quality  to  any  early  potato  we 
have.  The  Early  Ohio  might  do  as  well 
down  here,  although  I  have  never  been  able 
to  try  it.  Let  me  mention  right  here  that 
some  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  present  at 
a  farmers'  institute  in  a  rural  district,  and 
a  discussion  was  going  around  in  regard  to 
growing  potatoes;  and  the  farmers  there 
in  Ohio  thought  if  they  could  be  sure  of  40 
cents  a  bushel  they  were  having  a  pretty 
good  thing  in  potato-growing.  As  I  had 
published  a  book  on  potatoes  (or,  at  least, 
my  good  friend  Terry  and  myself  had  put 
out  the  book),  somebody  inquired  for  A.  I. 
Root.  As  I  rose  to  speak  I  told  the  good 
people  that  I- was  afraid  I  wasn't  enough 
of  a  farmer  to  be  able  to  grow  potatoes. 
and  make  it  pay  at  40  cents  a  bushel.  ''But," 
added  I,  "  if  you  will  give  me  40  cents  a 
peck  I  think  I  could  get  along  right  smart." 
This  statement  awakened  quite  a  little  up- 
roar. 

Dear  friends,  almost  every  one  of  you 
whose  eyes  rest  on  these  pages,  no  matter 
where  you  live,  can  get  40  cents  a  peck  for 
your  potatoes  if  you  set  about  it  right  now 
to  get  ready.  Spread  your  seed  potatoes 
out  in  the  sun,  at  least  a  few  of  them,  as 
many  as  you  may  want,  in  some  place  where 
they  won't  freeze,  and  induce  them  to  put 


out  short  stubby  sprouts  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Then  I  think  it  would  pay  you  to 
have  a  few  cold-frame  sash.  Along  the  last 
of  this  month  j'ou  can  put  the  potatoes  out 
pretty  close  together  under  glass;  and  along 
in  March,  in  many  localities,  you  can  get 
them  out  under  good  rich  ground  prepared 
as  I  have  outlined  in  this  potato  story,  and 
have  them  ready  to  grow  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit.  Should  there  come  a 
frost  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  at  least 
a  few  potatoes  a  little  protection.  The 
grain-sacks  that  are  a  drug  here  in  Florida 
answer  every  purpose  nicely.  Rij)  up  the 
seams  and  spread  the  bags  over  the  pota- 
toes just  coming  through  the  ground,  and 
they  will  ward  off  considerable  frost.  When 
your  potatoes  are  ready  for  market  they 
will  be  quite  a  little  ahead  of  those  shipped 
from  away  down  here  in  Florida,  or  Ber- 
muda, or  other  lands. 

About  the  nicest  way  to  cook  new  pota- 
toes, especially  those  that  are  only  partially 
matured,  is  to  boil  them  with  gi-een  peas. 
That  is  just  what  we  are  having  for  dinner 
almost  every  day  just  now.  Don't  under- 
take to  dig  the  ivlwle.  hill  of  potatoes  when 
they  get  so  as  to  be  fit  for  table  use.  Push 
3^our  hand  down  throi;gh  the  liill  in  that 
rotted  straw  and  hay  that  I  mentioned,  and 
pull  out  the  potatoes  as  you  happen  to 
need  them,  and  let  the  vines  grow  light  on. 
F'otatoes  planted  very  early  are  very  un- 
likely to  be  troubled  with  potato-bugs  or 
flea-beetles,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
Teach  the  children  the  trick  of  gTOAving 
stuff'  under  glass  and  they  will  soon  not 
onljf  be  a  great  help,  but  it  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent part  of  their  education.  As  I  write 
this  the  "corn-growing"  boys  are  being 
discussed,  especially  in  regard  to  their  trip 
to  Washington,  as  provided  by  the  different 
States;  and  Florida  is  just  now  discussing 
(he  matter  of  offering  lier  boys  not  only  a 
premium  but  a  trip  to  Washi^igton  also,  for 
growing  fields  of  corn  that  beat  any  thing 
(heir  "daddies"  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  Now, 
let  us  all  offer  an  inducement  to  get  the 
boys  to  growing  potatoes;  and  why  not  let 
the  girls  share  in  this  industrial  education 
as  well?  This  has  been  taken  up  by  agri- 
cultural papers,  and  it  will  be  very  strange 
if  we  don't  find  some  girls  who  are  just  as 
smart  as  the  boys,  even  in  growing  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  thing's. 

COLORADO    APPLES,     ETC.,    BY    PARCEL    POST; 
SOJIETHING  FROM   OUR  OLD   FRIEND, 
J.  A.  GREEN 
Mr.   A.  I.   Root: — I  regret  that  our  personal  ac- 
quaintance  has   not  been   as   intimate   of   late  years 
as  it  was  when  I  lived  in  Illinois  and  gave  all  my 
time  to  beekeeping,   so  that  we  occasionally   met   at 
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conventions.  However,  I  have  read  with  interest  all 
your  ^^Titings,  and  have  not  forgotten  the  old  times. 
i  am  now  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
fruit  Ijusiness,  so  I  have  been  interested  in  your 
"apple  talks"  within  the  last  several  months.  I 
have  been  packing  and  shipping  apples  for  several 
days,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  like  to 
see  some  samples  of  the  apples  we  grow  in  Colorado, 
so  I  packed  and  shipped  you  to-day  by  parcel  post  a 
few  apples.  You  will  find  the  papers  in  which  they 
are  wrapped  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  variety. 
First  there  is  the  Arkansas  Black.  We  do  not  call 
this  a  very  good  eating  apple;  but  its  high  color 
makes  it  sell  very  well — highest  of  all  our  apples  this 
year,  and  it  is  also  a  very  good  keeper.  I  have  kept 
them  over  a  year  in  good  condion  in  our  cellar. 
Then  there  is  the  "White  Winter  Pearmain.  This, 
when  at  its  best,  is  my  favorite  eating  apple,  though 
these  are  somewhat  past  their  prime. 

Then  comes  the  Winesap,  which  is  one  of  our 
principal  varieties.  A  collection  of  Colorado  apples 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  .Jonathan,  so  I  send 
some  of  these,  also  the  Grimes  Golden,  though  I  had 
nothing  left  but  culls  in  either  of  these  varieties. 
Of  course  we  raise  a  great  number  of  varieties  here, 


though  there  are  only  a  few  that  are  planted  any 
more.  Jonathan,  Winesap,  and  Gano  are  about  all 
that  are  planted  any  more,  and  I  do  not  think  many 
Ganos  will  be  planted  hereafter. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  let  me  know  how 
the  apples  stand  their  long  trip.  I  have  been  won- 
dering if  the  parcel  post  would  help  us  to  solve  the 
problem  of  getting  our  apples  to  the  consumer,  and 
getting  rid  of  the  excessive  profits  charged  by  the 
middlemen.  James  A.  Green. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  March  10. 

The  apples  came  to  hand  in  excellent 
condition;  but  the  postage  was  72  cts.  on 
15  apples — not  a  veiy  good  showing  for 
parcel  post  from  Colorado  to  Florida.  The 
wooden  box  (to  make  them  safe)  weighed 
2  lbs.,  and  the  15  apples  5  lbs.  The  Arkan- 
sas Black  is  a  most  beautiful  apple,  very 
hard  and  crisp,  but  not  quite  equal  in  flavor 
to  the  justly  celebrated  Winesap.  The  De- 
licious apple  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
article  kept  perfectly  until  March. 
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THE   hen's   nest  AND   NEST   EGG. 

On  page  426  for  Gleanings  for  July  1, 
1912,  I  gave  you  sketches  of  a  hen's  nest 
as  I  would  have  it  for  our  convergent  poul- 
try-yard. Well,  I  have  just  completed  a 
series  of  six  nests  after  this  plan,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  of  how  they 
work.  Before  I  had  built  my  nests,  the 
hens  had  been  lajdng  in  a  pine  box  in  their 
roosting-house  covered  with  burlap,  by 
means  of  some  barrel-hoops  nailed  to  the 
sides  of  the  box,  and  curved  over  the  top. 
This  particular  nest  suited  them  so  well  that 
six  or  a  dozen  hens  were  laying  in  it  every 
day.  After  I  put  in  my  new  nests  with  the 
dark  allej-  for  them  to  go  through,  with  some 
nests  nicely  fixed  with  dried  grass  and  nest 
eggs,  the  hens,  when  they  were  read}'  to  laj%- 
climbed  up  the  little  ladder  and  looked  the 
nests  over  and  spent  quite  a  little  time  in- 
vestigating, but  they  did  not  lay  any  eggs. 
Finalh'  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  poultry  jour- 
nals that  the  hens  had  a  great  preference 
for  laj-ing  where  there  is  a  nest  full  of  eggs 
alread}',  as  their  natural  desire  seemed  to  be 
to  accumulate  a  nest  full  before  wanting  to 
sit.  So  I  put  several  nest  eggs  in  the  new 
nest;  but  they  went  in,  investigated,  and 
spent  some  time  cackling,  but  did  not  lay 
any  eggs.  Finally  one  day  I  took  three 
warm  eggs,  just  laid,  from  their  old  nest  in 
the  poultry-house,  and  put  them  into  the 
new  house  along  with  the  china  nest  egg. 
Tliis  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect,  for 
they  went  to  work  and  laid  three  or  four 
eggs  during  the  day  in  that  same  nest. 

Now,  you  wiU  notice  I  used  the  expres- 
sion "  china  nest  egg;"  but,  if  I  am  correct, 


when  you  go  to  almost  any  of  the  stores 
now  and  ask  them  if  they  have  eliina  nest 
egg's  they  reply,  "  Oh,  yes !  "  and  give  you 
some  eggs  made  of  wljte  glass.  They  seem 
to  be  getting  tliinner  and  smaller,  until  I 
should  exceedingly  wonder  if  any  sensible 
lien  would  tliink  of  calling  that  a  nest  egg. 
They  are  also  made  so  light  that  the  hens 
knock  them  off  the  nest ;  and  down  hei"e  in 
Florida  the  skunks  and  opossums,  when 
they  come  around  at  night  to  see  if  any 
clioice  eggs  have  been  left  in  the  nest,  have 
the  habit  of  biting  them  and  crushing  them 
to  pieces.  In  fact,  one  moonlight  night  I 
caught  a  skunk  snapping  an  egg  around  the 
poultry-yard  and  trying  to  bite  it.  When 
it  would  bounce  and  fly  off  he  would  try 
again.  He  seemed  very  much  disgusted  to 
find  an  egg  so  smooth  and  slippeiw  that  he 
could  not  crush  it  and  get  the  richness  in- 
side. I  have  in  vain  asked  keepers  of  poul- 
tiw  supplies  for  some  better  substitute.  Of 
course  Ave  have  such  eggs  advertised,  and  I 
bought  quite  a  number  of  them;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  much  better  than  the  glass 
egg.  They  are  heaAder,  and  stay  in  the  nest 
better;  but  when  skunks  or  other  vermin 
get  hold  of  them  they  are  easily  crashed.  I 
have  an  impression  that  some  of  the  hens, 
discovering  they  are  made  of  chalk  or  lime, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  have  been  peck- 
ing them  to  pieces  themselves  in  order  to 
get  material  to  make  eggs,  especially  if  they 
do  not  happen  to  be  well  supplied  with  lime 
or  oyster-shells. 

I  do  not  like  the  wooden  eggs  (such  as 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company  used  to  sell  years 
ago),   because   they   are   so   hard    to   keep 
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clean.  The  paint  or  varnish,  or  whatever 
is  used,  very  soon  gets  soiled,  and  the  eggs 
get  to  be  unsightly,  and,  vei-y  likely,  unsani- 
tary. There  used  to  be  years  ago  a  genuine 
porcelain  egg  that  was  just  about  as  heavy 
as  a  hen's  egg,  and  was  proof  against  all 
these  troubles  that  I  have  mentioned.  Can 
anybody  tell  me  where  I  can  get  an  egg  that 
is  porcelain — really  porcelain  in  something 
besides  name?  Now,  my  new  hens'  nests, 
which  I  have  taken  so  much  pains  with, 
have  proved  all  right  except  in  one  respect. 
When  there  is  a  very  hot  day,  for  instance, 
the  hot  sun  shining  right  direct  almost  at 
right  angles  on  this  lid  that  is  to  be  raised 
up,  makes  it,  I  suppose,  almost  unbearable 
inside,  because  on  such  days  I  notice  the 
hens  going  back  to  their  old  nests,  and  all 
piled  into  one  nest,  or  else  they  stand  and 
wait  for  their  comrades  to  get  through  and 
give  them  their  turn.  Of  course,  I  might 
have  trees  to  shade  my  hens'  nests;  but  it 
would  be  a  little  difficult  to  have  shade-trees 
so  the  sun  would  not  strike  right  squarely 
against  some  of  the  nests  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  day.  And  I  am  convinced  that,  a 
good  many  times,  the  hens  desert  their  nests 
and  go  over  to  the  bushes  to  lay  just  be- 
cause the  nests  are  too  hot  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  this  southern  clime.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  very  great  drawback  to  have  the 
hens  go  off  in  the  bushes,  under  the  palmet- 
tos, or  among  this  luxuriant  foliage  here  in 
our  semi-tropical  land,  and  steal  their  nests. 
Eggs  from  stolen  nests  are  not  fresh,  and 
seldom  fit  for  market.  Our  government  has 
been  passing  some  strenuous  laws  in  regard 
to  taking  eggs  to  market  that  were  not 
healthful  or  suitable  for  the  market.  All 
such  eggs  can  be  used  at  home;  but  when 
too  many  of  the  hens  get  to  going  out 
among  the  bushes  it  gets  to  be  a  serious 
matter.  Some  poultrymen,  I  know,  take 
the  gi'ound  that  there  is  no  need  of  ne^t 
eggs  of  any  sort;  but  they  certainly  have 
a  vei-y  gi-eat  influence  in  getting  the  hens  to 
lay  where  you  want  them  to  instead  of  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place  where  the  eggs 
may  never  be  found  at  all.  Where  hens  are 
confined,  and  do  not  have  unlimited  range, 
it  isn't  so  very  important  to  have  nest  eggs. 
But  I  want  my  hens  to  enjoy  themselves 
and  be  happj',  and  I  want  them  also  to  lay 
where  I  "  elect." 

Since  the  above  was  written  neighbor  Ab- 
bot suggests  that  my  "convergent  nest-box"  . 
needs  more  ventilation.  In  my  efforts  to 
give  the  biddies  privacy  I  forgot  fresh  air. 
On  cloudy  days,  or  in  cool  weather,  the 
nests  are  all  right ;  but  during  sunny  days 
I  am  leaving  the  lids  propped  up  a  couple 
of  inches. 


ROOFLESS    rOULTKY-HOUSES    IN    FLORIDA,    ETC. 

Mr.  Root: — In  the  Poultry  Department  of  Glean- 
ings for  Jan.  1,  F.  M.  Baldwin  strongly  advocates 
roofless  coops  for  poultry  in  Florida.  I  would  advise 
new-comers  intending  to  keep  chickens  not  to  follow 
such  advice  too  blindly.  Use  common  sense.  Ma-.  B. 
claims  that  poultry  are  not  bothered  with  vermin  in 
roofless  coops.  May  be  not,  but  there  are  other  ways 
of  getting  rid  of  vermin  than  drvinching  the  fowls 
with  rain  water  two  or  three  times  a  week.  When 
we  had  dirt  floors  in  our  coops,  chiggers  were  a 
terrible  pest.  We  put  in  board  floors,  and  have  not 
seen  a  chigger  in  years.  A  roofless  coop  would  be 
a  standing  invitation  to  all  the  varmints  in  the 
neighborhood  to  come  and  help  themselves.  All  the 
coons,  possums,  foxes,  and  wildcats  in  that  vicinity 
would  camp  around  that  coop  till  the  last  hen  was 
gone.  Wire  poultry  fencing  does  not  always  keep 
them  out.  p.   H.   Chesebro. 

Boca  Raton,   Fla.,  Jan.   21. 

My  good  friend,  either  you  have  not 
been  long  with  us  or  you  have  read  Glean- 
ings carelessly.  The  term  "  roofless  "  does 
not  mean  there  is  nothing  overhead  to  keep 
out  "  varmints."  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
most  of  the  roosting-places  are  covered 
with  poultry-netting.  The  first  two  years 
we  were  in  our  present  Florida  home  our 
poultiy  roosted  in  the  trees,  and  had  no 
houses  at  all;  and  my  yield  of  eggs  was  as 
good  as  with  houses.  The  reason  why  1 
changed  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
fowls,  when  wanted,  and  some  trouble  on 
moonlight  nights  from  owls.  We  have  had 
no  insects  of  any  kind  in  our  roosting- 
places  since  we  commenced  sweeping  up  the 
drippings  eveiy  morning. 


CONVERGENT      rOULTRY-RUNS      ACROSS      THE      WATER, 
AND     SOME     OTHER     THINGS. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wrote  you,  Sept.  9,  about  the  con- 
vergent poultry-runs,  and  you  published  it  on  Nov. 
15,  since  when  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  further 
on  the  matter ;  so  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear 
the  opinion  held  over  on  this  side. 

The  chief  drawback  seems  to  be  in  the  great  length 
of  the  run  when  compared  with  the  width,  as  the 
fowls  are  not  inclined  to  keep  the  grass  down  at 
any  distance  from  the  house;  and  to  overcome  this 
Mr.  Wright  gives  a  plan  of  eight  houses,  sheds,  and 
runs. 

Personally  I  prefer  the  colony  system,  which  Mr. 
Wright   credits   to   Mr.    Stoddard. 

I  am  afraid  you  misled  the  point  in  the  leaflet 
taken  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  about  lime.  Al- 
though it  was  printed  in  1910  it  was  an  article  on 
farming  in  the  16th  century  in  England,  and  went 
to  show  that  the  old  timers  knew  that  lime  was  good 
for  clovers.  Lime  and  salt  are  the  two  oldest  arti- 
ficial manures  in  existence,  and  are  largely  used  in 
this  country  as  well  as  seaweed. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  in  the  Jan.  15th  issue 
J.  E.  Crane's  remarks  about  the  good  old  blacks. 
All  the  other  "  Gleaners "  seem  to  think  them  of 
little  value ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  had 
Italians  direct  from  Ital-  and  that  they  can't  gather 
honey  as  do  the  blacks,  and  they  are  not  half  as 
good  at  wintering. 

W.  A.  Teake. 

Ballashellan,  Ballnbeg,  Isle  of  Man, 
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Editorial 


THE    COMB-HONEY    CANARD,    AGAIN. 

A  SYNDICATED  article  that  is  appearing 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  daily  press  of  the 
country,  written  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
on  the  subject  of  glucose,  and  telling  how  it 
has  been  used  as  an  adulterant,  makes  this 
statement : 

"  They  even  manufacture  honeycomb  and 
fill  it  with  corn  syrup." 

We  wish  every  one  of  our  subscribers 
would  send  in  their  immediate  protest  to 
all  papers  publishing  this,  asking  such  pa- 
pers to  send  such  protest  to  Miss  Tarbell. 
We  believe  she  is  a  candid  writer,  and  de- 
sires to  tell  the  truth;  but  in  this  case  she 
has  made  a  big  blunder.  She  has  implied, 
also,  that  the  strained  honey  on  the  market 
to-day  is  nothing  but  corn  syrup,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  national  government, 
as  well  as  most  of  our  States,  has  stopped 
the  sale  of  glucose  as  honey.  Make  it  plain 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  manufactured 
comb  honey,  and  little  or  no  adulterated 
liquid  honey.  Of  course  we  are  voicing  our 
own  protest  direct. 


ANOTHER    TREATISE    ON    BEE    CULTURE,    FROM 
THE    STATE    ENTOMOLOGIST   OF    INDIANA. 

There  lies  on  our  desk  a  copy  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Entomol- 
ogist of  Indiana.  That  State  has  been  for- 
tunate in  having  two  entomologists,  Mr. 
Benjamin  W.  Douglas  and  now  Mr.  C.  H. 
Baldwin,  both  of  whom  have  prepared  com- 
prehensive reports  on  the  injurious  and 
useful  insects  of  their  State.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  report  appears  a  brief  treatise 
on  bees  by  D.  W.  Erbaugh  and  B.  F.  Kin- 
dig,  State  foul-brood  inspectors.  There  also 
appears  from  the  same  office  a  circular  of 
information  for  beekeepers  on  the  brood 
diseases  of  bees,  by  the  Hon.  Mason  -J. 
Niblaek.  IVlr.  N.  is  an  ardent  beekeeper — 
one  who  has  done,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  man  to  advance  the  cause  of  apicul- 
ture in  his  State.  The  excellent  foul-brood 
law  that  has  been  in  force  for  several  years 
was  largely  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  and 
influence  in  both  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly.   Indiana  beekeepers  will  no  doubt 


be  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  either  by  apply- 
ing to  the  State  Entomologist,  C.  H.  Bald- 
win, Indianapolis. 


OUR  COVER   PICTURE. 

The  picture  on  our  cover  for  this  issue 
is  one  sent  us  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Howard,  of 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  whose  article  adorned  the 
pages  of  our  Women's  Number,  the  March 
1st  issue.  j\±rs.  Howard  is  an  expert,  who, 
having  made  a  success  with  beekeeping,  has 
been  furnishing  a  number  of  the  popular 
magazines  with  illustrated  articles  showing 
how  and  why  she  succeeds.  These  articles 
are  refreshing  in  that  they  are  written  by 
one  who  is  familiar  with  nearly  every 
phase  of  beekeeping.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  literature  in  the  popular  press 
in  regard  to  bees  is  unorthodox  in  some 
respects.  By  this  we  mean  that  it  is  likely 
to  contain  some  reference  or  some  state- 
ment which  causes  an  experienced  beekeeper 
to  smile.  Mrs.  Howard's  articles  do  not 
contain  extravagant  claims  of  enormous 
profits,  nor  are  they  such  as  to  cause  any 
inexperienced  person  not  fitted  for  beekeep- 
ing to  plunge  wildly  into  the  business  with- 
out giving  a  thought  to  any  thing  aside 
from  the  spending  of  a  lot  of  time  and 
money. 

The  view  shoAvs  the  hiving  of  a  swarm. 
The  cluster  of  bees  has  just  been  shaken 
on  to  the  sheet  before  the  entrance  of  the 
new  liive,  and  the  bees  have  begain  march- 
ing in.  This  is  a  sight  that  never  fails  to 
excite  admiration  or  wonder  on  the  part  of 
the  onlooker,  as  the  bees  when  they  once 
start  go  trooping  in,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  flock  of  sheep. 


the  western  honeybee. 
Vol.  I.  No.  1  of  the  new  bee-journal  has 
come  to  hand.  It  announces  on  the  front 
page  that  it  "  is  not  a  competitor  nor  a 
money-maker,"  but  is  designed  to  "  fill  a 
long-felt  want."  It  is  published  by  the 
California  State  Beekeepers'  Association, 
from  news  furnished  by  the  beemen.  At 
present  it  is  edited  by  G.  L.  Emerson,  a 
beekeeper  owning  and  taking  care  of  from 
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1200  to  1600  colonies.  There  is  a  distinctly 
Western  and  a  professional  flavor  in  the 
new  publication,  and  the  first  issue  gives 
evidence  that  it  will  indeed  fill  a  "  long-felt 
want."  The  articles  are  by  a  number  of 
prominent  beekeepers — men  well  known 
through  the  bee-journals ;  and,  besides,  there 
are  contributors  who  count  their  colonies 
by  the  thousand. 

We  are  glad  that  its  promotors  feel  that 
it  is  not  a  "  competitor."  This  is  a  broad, 
broad  world,  and  a  big,  big  country.  Cali- 
fornia is  a  great  deal  larger  than  some 
countries,  and  the  second  largest  State  in 
the  Union.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  bee- 
keepers of  that  State  should  not  be  able  to 
maintain  a  journal  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
them  as  well  as  a  help.  It  will  build  up  the 
industry,  and  so  far  from  being  a  compet- 
itor it  will  be  an  aid  to  all  bee  journals. 

It  will  be  of  immense  worth  in  securing 
a  foul-l)rood  law  that  will  mean  something 
in  California.  There  is  much  more  it  can 
and  will  do  for  not  only  the  Association 
but  for  the  general  advancement  of  bee- 
keeping within  the  State  and  out  of  it. 
Gleanings  is  glad  to  welcome  it. 


THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  HONEYBEE  IN  POLLEN 
COLLECTING. 

In  our  issue  for  March  1,  page  139,  we 
gave  a  brief  review  of  a  bulletin  from  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  No.  161,  by  Dr. 
D.  B.  Casteel,  on  the  subject  of  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  wax  scales  of  the  honeybee. 
This  time  we  have  the  pleasure  of  referring 
to  another  bulletin  by  the  same  author,  en- 
titled "  The  Behavior  of  the  Honeybee  in 
Pollen  Collecting."  Tliis,  like  the  other,  is 
extremely  interesting,  because  it  opens  up 
a  field  hitherto  unexplored  by  any  one  ex- 
cept F.  L.  Sladen,  now  Assistant  Entomol- 
ogist at  Ottawa,  Canada.  Much  has  been 
wiitten  on  the  value  of  the  honeybee  in 
pollinating  fruit-blossoms,  clovers,  and 
buckwheat;  but  the  intricate  process  by 
which  the  bee  prepares  this  pollen  and  de- 
posits it  in  its  pollen-basket,  if  we  are 
correct,  has  not  been  accurately  described 
until  Sladen  and  Casteel  gave  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  matter  of  how  the  bee  takes  its  pol- 
len from  the  blossom  and  stores  it  in  its 
pollen-baskets,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  at  least  is  exceedingly  intei-esting; 
and  it  has  its  practical  side  because  it  helps 
to  prove  that  bees  perform  an  almost  in- 
dispensable service  in  pollinating  blossoms. 
If  any  one  has  ever  doubted  this  proposi- 
tion he  could  doubt  no  longer  after  seeing 
how  elaborate  and  perfect  are  the  appli- 
ances, the  working  tools,  so  to  speak,  in  pos- 


session of  our  conmaon  honeybees  as  well  as 
bumblebees,  for  gathering  and  storing  pol- 
len. That  is  to  say,  if  the  bee  is  perfectly 
equipiDed  for  doing  this  work  it  certainly 
must  do  it. 

Very  few  people  have  had  the  time  and 
patience  to  follow  the  intricate  process  of 
the  bees  in  pollen-gathering  from  start  to 
finish.  In  our  younger  days  we  tried  to 
discover  just  how  the  bees  did  it ;  but  the 
l^erf  ormance  was  so  rapid  that  nothing  short 
of  an  instantaneous  photograph  could  have 
caught  it.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
stated  that  Dr.  Casteel  had,  of  course,  all 
the  modern  appliances  that  the  government 
could  furnish  to  aid  him  in  this  investiga- 
tion, and  he  used  them.  He  called  in  the 
services  of  an  expert  chemist  from  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  the  liquid  that  holds  the  pollen  to- 
gether; he  consulted  all  the  works  that  bore 
in  the  least  on  the  subject;  but  apparently 
Ml'.  Sladen  was  the  only  man  who  came 
anywhere  near  telling  exactly  how  pollen 
is  put  into  the  -pollen-baskets. 

The  bee's  working-  tools  consist  of  spines 
and  hairs  on  its  legs;  of  a  long  hairy 
tongue,  of  mandibles,  and  fuzz,  or  hair,  on 
the  body,  and  of  pollen-baskets  which,  so 
far  from  being  a  basket — well,  it  does  not 
look  like  any  thing  except  a  bee's  hind  leg. 
The  average  person,  if  he  will  examine  it 
carefully  with  a  microscoiJe,  will  conclude 
that  the  i^ollen-basket  is  the  most  unlikely 
place  in  which  to  store  a  lump  of  bee-bread ; 
but  it  stores  it  in  great  big  chunks  just  the 
same. 

The  manner  in  which  the  bee  gathers 
pollen  varies  according  to  the  flowers  on 
which  it  is  working.  Sometimes  the  dust 
is  collected  on  the  hairs  of  the  body  as  well 
as  on  all  the  legs,  antennae,  and  head.  At 
otiier  times,  only  the  fore  legs,  where  the 
flowers  are  very  small,  in  connection  with 
the  tongue,  seem  to  be  concerned  in  the 
process.  On  the  fore  legs  is  a  very  inter- 
esting device  called  the  antennge-cleaner, 
which  is  used  for  removing  pollen  from  the 
antennae.  On  the  middle  legs  there  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  spur  that  is  used  for  kick- 
ing pollen  out  of  the  baskets  on  arrival  at 
the  combs.  On  the  hind  legs  are  pollen- 
combs,  pollen-baskets,  a  sort  of  pincers  or 
squeezers,  consisting  of  a  pecten,  and  auri- 
cle. These  devices  all  come  into  play  at 
the  proper  instant,  as  we  shall  see.  In 
some  cases  the  bees  fairly  wallow  in  the 
pollen  dust  of  the  large  flowers.  On  tak- 
ing wing  they  proceed  to  clean  themselves 
llu'ough  the  agency  of  the  special  tools  pro- 
vided by  the  legs,  consisting  of  hairs,  pol- 
len-combs,   antennae,    claws,    all    of   which. 
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while  the  bee  is  flj-ing.  may  be  engaged  in 
the  process  of  direetljr  and  indirectly  trans- 
ferring the  pollen  from  some  part  of  the 
bee's  anatomy  to  the  pollen-basket.  "  Bnsy 
as  a  Bee,"  for  the  bee  is  busy  not  only 
while  in  the  flower,  but  while  it  is  on  the 
wing.  It  can  not  afford  to  waste  valuable 
time  merely  in  flying,  so  it  keeps  its  legs 
busy  in  making  pollen  gathered  on  its  body 
and  legs)  into  a  bee-bread,  or,  more  exact- 
ly, a  pollen  paste  consisting  of  honey  and 
pollen  gi-ains,  making  little  patties  of  dough. 

The  process  of  following  the  transfer- 
ence of  pollen  from  the  mouth  parts  to  the 
middle  legs,  and  even  to  the  pollen  combs 
of  the  hind  legs,  is  not  so  difficult.  Most 
of  the  authors  who  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe it  have  been  fairly  accurate;  but  au- 
thorities have  differed  widely  as  to  how  the 
pollen  was  transferred  from  the  pollen 
combs  on  the  hind  legs  to  the  pollen-bas- 
kets; and  no  one  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  correct  method  until  Sladen  and  Cas- 
teel,  each  independently  of  the  other,  dug 
it  out. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  anatomy  of 
the  bee  will  remember  that,  on  the  hind  jDair 
of  legs,  there  seems  to  be  between  the  joints 
a  big  pair  of  pincers  or  jaws.  These  pin- 
cers or  jaws  are  opened  when  the  legs  are 
flexed,  and  closed  when  they  are  straighten- 
ed out.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  func- 
tion of  these  was  for  the  purpose  of  mas- 
ticating or  working  wax;  others,  that  they 
were  used  for  hanging  hold  of  each  other 
while  hanging  in  the  swarm.  There  have 
been  all  kinds  of  guesses,  but  they  have 
been  wild.  Sladen  and  Casteel  have  proved 
beyond  a  question  that  they  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  the  mass  of  loose 
pollen  and  honey,  and  at  the  same  time 
forcing  it  up  under  pressure  into  the  pollen- 
basket  on  the  outside  of  the  leg.  The  pol- 
len combs  of  the  hind  legs  receive  the  pol- 
len from  the  middle  legs,  and  from  the  un- 
der side  of  the  bodj^  of  the  bee.  The  pecten 
spurs  or  the  upper  part  of  the  pincers 
catch  or  gather  the  pollen  from  the  pollen 
combs  on  the  opposite  hind  leg.  The  jaws 
close,  squeezing  the  mass  so  that  it  is  forced 
under  pressure  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
leg  up  into  the  pollen-basket,  just  about 
as  you  would  squeeze  putty  out  from  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  fingers.  These  little 
masses  of  pollen,  or  mouthfuls,  so  to  speak, 
are  gi'adually  forced  upward,  pushing  the 
general  mass  higher  up  in  the  basket.  The 
process  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  method 
of  putting  fuel  in  one  of  our  house  fur- 
naces. The  coal  is  pushed  up  from  the  bot- 
tom under  the  fire-pot,  shovelful  by  shovel- 
ful, so  to  speak,  until  the  fire-pot  is  filled 


full.  In  the  same  way  the  bee  fills  its 
pollen-basket  from  beneath;  and  this  filling 
continues  until  the  lump  of  pollen  is  pressed 
out  in  all  directions,  crowding  against  the 
hairs  or  sj^ines  of  the  pollen-basket,  and 
sometimes  away  past  them;  and  as  the 
mass  is  wet  with  honey  it  sticks  to  whatever 
it  comes  in  contact.  The  old  popular  be- 
lief was  that  the  middle  legs,  in  some  way 
unexplained,  put  the  pollen  in  the  pollen- 
basket  from  the  outside.  While  these  mid- 
dle leg's  do  reach  back  over  the  pollen  mass 
in  the  baskets,  the  purpose  of  the  move- 
ment is  evidently  to  determine  whether  the 
lump  is  holding  its  position. 

The  whole  process  as  described  by  Sladen 
and  Casteel  is  exceedingly  interesting;  and 
it  is  of  more  value  because  each  worked  out 
the  problem  without  the  knowledge  of  what 
the  other  was  doing.  It  is  a  mai^el  that 
either  should  have  discovered  the  process; 
but  when  it  is  once  explained  it  seems  so 
clear  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to 
what  is  used  by  the  bees  in  moistening  the 
l^ollen.  Some  have  thought  that  it  was  sa- 
liva; but  the  majority  have  held  that  it 
was  honey.  Dr.  Casteel  has  proved  that 
hone,y  is  the  agent,  for  chemical  analysis 
shows  that,  beyond  a  doubt.  Honey  that  is 
obtained  from  the  mouth  parts  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  fore  legs,  and  sometimes  to 
the  middle  legs,  and  by  the  latter  to  the 
hind  legs,  or  pollen-combs,  that  catch  and 
receive  the  dry  pollen.  This  is  subsequently 
worked  over  and  transferred  to  the  pair  of 
])incers  already  mentioned,  before  its  en- 
trance into  the  pollen-baskets  as  just  ex- 
plained. 

This  interesting  bulletin  can  be  secured 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing-office,  calling  for  cir- 
cular 121,  and  inclosing  five  cents.  Do  not 
send  stamps,  as  the  Government  does  not 
accept  them.  It  would  be  well  to  get  in 
your  order  early,  as  the  edition  of  Dr.  Cas- 
( eel's  former  bulletin.  No.  161,  on  "  The 
Manipulation  of  the  Wax  Scales  of  the 
Honeybee,"  was  entirely  exhausted  in  a 
short  time.  We  are  pleased  to  note  this, 
because  we  want  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington to  know  that  there  is  a  big  demand 
for  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  bees,  and 
the  more  of  this  kind  of  stuff  they  can  give 
us,  the  better. 

For  convenience  in  sending  for  these 
bulletins  the  Department  will  send  twenty 
coupons  for  a  dollar,  each  of  which  is  good 
for  five  cents.  Buyers  of  public  documents 
will  find  the  use  of  these  coupons  the  most 
convenient  and  the  safest  way  of  remitting 
the  amount  of  their  purchases. 
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Stray    Straws 

De.  C.  C.  Millee,  Marengo,  111. 


Destroying  the  capped  cells  to  prevent 
swarming  is  advocated,  p.  212.  But  would 
not  that  require  vei'y  close  watching?  for 
are  we  not  told  that  a  colony  swarms  when 
the  first  cell  is  capped? 

Mr.  Editor^  you  say,  p.  246,  that  parcel- 
post  packages  of  honey  can't  go  outside  of 
the  mail-sacks.  May  be  they  can't,  but  they 
do.  At  least  the  case  of  honey  I  sent  to 
Chicago  went  that  way.  Matter  of  "  local- 
ity," eh? 

Time  was,  and  not  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  a  beekeeiner's  success  was  measured 
by  the  number  of  swarms  that  issued.  Now 
there  is  a  niche  in  the  hall  of  fame  aAvait- 
ing  the  man  who  will  give  us  a  profitable 
way  to  j)revent  swarming  in  all  cases. 

How  nice  it  would  be  if  you  could  just 
divide  a  colony  into  two,  three,  or  more 
parts  without  having  most  of  the  bees  go 
back  to  the  old  stand !  Well,  you  can  do 
that  very  thing  if  you  take  a  colony  from 
the  home  apiary  to  an  out-apiary.  Then 
you  can  bring  another  colony  from  the  out- 
apiary  and  divide  it  up  in  the  home  apiary. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  no  out-apiary  you 
can  shut  up  the  bees  for  about  three  days, 
or  you  can  close  the  entrance  with  green 
leaves  or  gi-ass  and  let  the  bees  dig  their 
way  out.      [You  are  right. — Ed.] 

J.  L.  Byer,  your  head's  level  in  that  talk 
about  syrup  vs.  honey,  p.  253;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  in  five  years  j'ou'll  go  still 
further  and  say  that,  even  for  wintering, 
syrup  does  not  equal  Al  honey.  [What  do 
you  mean  here,  doctor?  Do  you  mean  that 
an  Al  honey  is  suiDcrior,  irrespective  of 
quantity,  to  sugar  syrup?  Perhaps  you  are 
right,  but  we  would  suppose  that  you  will 
have  not  only  Mr.  Byer  but  the  whole  fi-a- 
ternity  against  you.  However,  we  all  agTee 
with  Mr.  Byer  that  a  pound  of  sugar  syrup 
in  the  feeder  will  not  last  as  long  as  a 
pound  of  honey  sealed  in  combs. — Ed.] 

For  half  a  century  there  is  no  one  thing 
in  beekeeping  I  have  fought  more  bitterly 
and  persistently  than  the  swarming  nui- 
sance. I  don't  believe  any  plan  is  knoAvn 
that  will  entirely  prevent  all  swai'ming  if 
colonies  are  kept  strong.  But  you  can  come 
so  near  to  it  that  it  will  hardly  pay  to  watch 
for  the  few  swarms  that  will  run  away. 
You  can  work  for  extracted  honey,  and  give 
abundance— not  plentj^,  but  abundance — 
of  room  for  the  queen,  and  also  for  the  sur- 
plus, gi\dng  much  ventilation  at  each  story. 
Or,  especially  if  working  for  sections,  you 
can  exchange  the  old  queen  for  a  young 


one  at  the  beginning  of  the  swarming  sea- 
son. 

G.  W.  Demaree,  a  Kentucky  beekeeper, 
some  years  ago  gave  a  plan  for  prevention 
of  swarming  that  is  simple,  and  has  proved 
successful  in  the  hands  of  manj^  who  work 
for  extracted  honey.  When  swarming-time 
comes,  put  the  queen  in  the  lower  story 
with  one  frame  containing  a  little  brood, 
and  fill  up  the  hive  with  combs  or  founda- 
tion. Over  this  put  an  excluder,  and  over 
the  excluder  a  second  stoi'y  with  the  rest  of 
the  brood.  Ten  days  later  kill  cells  in  up- 
per story.  These  upper  combs  will  now 
become  extraeting-combs.  [The  secret  of 
this  lies  in  giving  the  queen  egg-laying 
room.     The  principle  is  correct. — Ed.] 

When  running  for  extracted  honey  it 
hel^DS  against  swarming  to  have  the  stories 
"stuttered;"  the  second  story  shoved  for- 
ward to  make  ventilation  at  the  back,  the 
third  story  shoved  backward  to  make  venti- 
lation at  front,  and  so  on  alternately.  Even 
for  comb  honej^  I  like  ventilation  at  back 
between  hive  and  first  super.  [This  plan  is 
all  right  when  working  with  ordinary  Ital- 
ians or  common  hybrids — that  is,  a  cross 
between  Italians  and  black  bees.  We  tried 
it  out  very  thoroughly  last  summer  with  an 
apiary  of  Carniolans.  While  it  checked 
their  swarming  it  did  not  stop  it.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  device  or 
method  known  that  will  stop  Carniolans 
from  swarming  if  they  once  get  started. 
This  one  Carniolan  apiaiy  gave  us  more 
trouble  from  swarming  than  all  the  rest  of 
our  apiaries  together. — Ed.] 

I  ARISE,  reluctantly,  to  say  to  beginners 
who  think  of  increasing  by  the  Alexander 
plan  as  given  in  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  that  I 
don't  believe  there's  one  locality  in  a  hun- 
dred where  the  plan  will  pan  out  as  there 
represented.  In  my  locality  it  would  make 
the  increase  all  right,  but  it  would  make  a 
bad  dent  in  my  honey  crop  instead  of  near- 
ly doubling  it.  If  your  bees  have  a  reliable 
buckwheat  harvest  of  thousands  of  acres, 
and  you  want  at  least  part  of  your  crop  ex- 
tracted, then  go  ahead.  [You  are  probably 
correct  for  your  locality;  but  you  will  re- 
member that  Mr.  Alexander  places  strong 
emphasis  on  stimulative  feeding.  And  you 
Avill  remember  that  his  main  honey  crop  did 
not  come  on  till  about  the  first  of  August  or 
later;  so,  therefore,  what  might  work  with 
him  might  be  a  failure  with  you,  where 
your  honey-flow  comes  on  about  the  first  or 
middle  of  June,  and  closes  about  July  1. — 
Ed.] 
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Beekeeping  in  California 


p.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,   Cal. 


I  read  this  headline  in  the  issue  for  April 
1 :  "  Painting  queens  so  that  they  may  be 
quickly  found."  A  little  more  training  of 
the  eye  will  help  to  a  great  extent.  I  doubt 
whether  the  painting  idea  makes  very  much 

headway. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  R.  M.  Spencer  says,  April  1,  p.  209, 
''  We  use  a  method  of  preventing  robbing 
during  this  early  sirring  work  by  going- 
over  the  hives  so  fast  that  robbers  can  not 
get  a  chance."  I  guess  that  is  "  going 
some."  all  right. 

*  *  * 

California  showed  up  well  in  the  April 
1st  issue.  Besides  the  cover  picture,  we 
were  represented  by  several  good  articles. 
Those  honey-tanks  shown  on  the  cover  are 
about  as  large  as  are  ever  used,  and  not 
very  often  do  we  see  more  than  one  at  an 
apiary,  even  in  this  land  of  floods  and 
drouths  in  the  honey-flows. 

*  *  * 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  amount 
of  excitement  a  swarm  of  bees  will  cause? 
I  once  saw  an  entire  family,  with  most  of 
the  tin  portion  of  the  kitchen  utensils  going 
across  the  fields  and  meadows  in  a  merry 
chase  after  a  swarm,  but  thej'  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  stopping  it.  A  hive  once  sat  in 
the  back  yard  of  a  neighbor  year  after 
year,  and  the  bees  were  hardly  noticed  until 
the}'  swarmed  out;  then  great  excitement 
was  started  at  once,  and  all  hands  were 
called  to  hive  them  quick. 


A  CORRECTION. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  C. 
Pellett,  State  Bee  Inspector  of  Iowa,  in 
which  he  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  misstated  the  report  of  the  Iowa 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  on  which  I 
made  comment  in  the  April  1st  issue.  Mr. 
Pellett  says,  "  The  joke  is  on  you ;  put  on 
your  glasses,  and  i-ead  the  report  of  the 
Iowa  convention  again."  Well,  I  read  the 
report,  and  I  humbly  beg  the  pardon  of 
the  Iowa  beekeepers;  but  in  justice  to  my- 
self I  think  Mr.  Pellett  should  have  recom- 
mended an  optician,  inasmuch  as  I  have  not 
as  yet  begun  the  use  of  glasses.  It  is  just 
possible  I  may  be  in  need  of  them.  Any 
way,  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  observe 
as  closely  as  I  should  have  done  the  clause 
relating  to  being  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  health  signed  by  some  duly  author- 
ized Government  or  State  inspector. 


PROSPECTS    FOR    HONEY. 

We  axe  nearing  the  end  of  the  second 
week  of  April  with  little  if  any  better  pros- 
pects for  a  honey  crop  than  at  the  same 
date  last  season.  So  far  we  have  had  a 
very  light  season's  rainfall,  and  at  this 
date  it  seems  probable  that  our  rains  are 
over  for  the  season.  We  may  expect  some 
showers  during  the  next  four  weeks;  but 
any  gi'eat  amount  of  rain  is  only  possible. 
The  button  sage  in  this  locality,  no  matter 
how  much  it  may  rain,  is  practically  out 
of  consideration  for  the  season.  It  is  badly 
frozen,  as  I  have  before  stated.  Much  of  it 
will  not  put  out  a  bloom  shoot,  and  some 
not  even  a  green  leaf.  The  orange-trees 
are  just  beginning  to  bloom,  with  bees  on 
an  average  in  better  condition  than  last 
season,  so  we  may  reasonably  expect  some 
honey  from  that  source;  but  from  the  wild 
flora  there  is  little  in  prospect.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  season  will  be  finished 
with  a  total  of  less  than  last  year's  crop, 
and  the  price  ranging  around  8  cts.  Good 
rains  Avould,  no  doubt,  be  of  some  aid,  but 
it  seems  out  of  reason  to  expect  any  great 
amount  of  honey  after  the  past  six  weeks 
of  practically  dry  weather. 
*  »  » 

FIRST    ISSUE    OF    THE    VS^ESTERN     HONEYBEE. 

The  first  issue  of  The  Western  Honeybee 
is  out.  I  believe  it  is  of  sufficient  merit  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  western  beekeeper. 
Like  all  work  undertaken  by  the  associa- 
tion, it  must  be  supported  first  and  most 
loyally  by  association  members,  who,  with 
their  best  efforts,  can  help  gain  the  support 
of  the  western  beekeepers  as  Avell  as  many 
in  the  East,  for  there  are  many  in  the  East 
who  will  be  subscribers  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge.  The  moi'e  bright  journals  we 
have,  the  greater  will  be  our  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  ideas  we  get  one  from  the 
other.  It  is  my  wish  that  The  Western 
Honeybee  may  take  its  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  bee  journals  of  the  countiy,  and 
I  shall  lend  an  effort  in  making  it  a  success, 
though  I  expect  to  continue  my  work  in 
these  columns  as  long  as  I  can  feel  that  I 
am  aiding  the  beekeepers  of  my  State  or 
elsewhere,  or  until  the  editors  fell  me  that 
my  services  can  be  dispensed  with.  I  have 
been  editing  this  department  for  nearly 
two  years;  and  while  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  grab  in  with  both  hands  and  take 
more  than  my  share  of  credit,  I  do  have  a 
feeling  that  I  have  done  something  to  in- 
terest the  California  beekeeper  and  keep 
alive  an  interest  in  our  State  affairs. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 


Mr.  Chadwick  says,  p.  47,  Jan.  15,  that 
Colorado  claims  27,000  colonies  of  bees.  I 
wonder  where  he  got  that  information.  The 
1910  census  gives  Colorado  70,000,  and  that 
is  verj'  probably  below  the  figure,  as  bees 
in  towns  were  not  counted.  I  do  not  care 
to  guess,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if 
ever}'  hive  containing  bees  were  counted, 
the  number  would  be  over  100,000.  Mesa 
County  has  over  14,000  colonies,  according 
to  Ml'-  Harkleroad,  the  inspector;  and  of 
this  number  over  11,000  were  inspected 
during  1912. 

California  is,  without  doubt,  a  much  heav- 
ier honey-producer  than  Colorado.  We  are 
willing  to  grant  that ;  but  we  have  some 
of  the  best  beekeepers  to  be  found  any- 
where, and  the  homes  of  our  beemen  are  a 
credit  to  the  State.  I  have  a  collection  of 
photos  that  attest  it,  and  some  of  these  days 
I  am  going  to  show  them.  The  homes  of  a 
nation  are  its  stronghold.  The  past  fall, 
Mrs.  Foster  took  nearly  a  thousand-mile 
trip  with  me,  and  she  visited  in  the  homes 
of  beekeepers  for  about  a  month.  She 
formerly  harbored  the  idea  that  beemen 
were  mostly  eccentric,  a  little  off  in  the  up- 
per story,  so  to  speak.  When  she  reached 
home  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and  ex- 
pressed herself  to  the  effect  that  beemen 
know  how  to  share  the  conveniences  of  mod- 
ern life  with  their  wives,  and  how  to  enjoy 
life.  They  struck  her  as  being  a  live,  alert 
class  with  a  business  requiring  training  and 
mental  alertness.  So  there  you  have  the 
opinion  of  a  college  girl,  newspaper  woman, 
etc.,  who  happens  now  to  be  Mrs.  Foster. 
*  *  * 

ALFALFA    NOT    BEING    CUT    AS    EARLY    AS 
FORMERLY. 

While  on  the  Colorado  Agiicultural  Col- 
lege demonstration  train  I  had  several  very 
enjoyable  visits  with  Mr.  P.  K.  Blinn,  al- 
falfa specialist  for  the  Colorado  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Rocky  Ford.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  United  States  who  knows  more 
about  alfalfa  than  Mr.  Blinn.  He  has  ex- 
l^erimental  plots  of  man_y  varieties  of  alfal- 
fa, testing  seed  production.  The  nectar 
production  in  relation  to  seed  production  is 
one  of  interest  to  him,  and  some  tests  ai'e 
contemplated  to  find  out,  if  possible,  wheth- 
er the  heavy  seeding  alfalfa  is  also  heavy 
in  nectar  production.  The  Grimm  alfalfa 
is  in  the  lead  at  present,  as  regards  tonnage 
and  hardiness.  It  is  much  more  profuse  in 
its  blooming  than  any  other  varieties — all 
colors  of  bloom  from  white,  pink,  blue,  and 
purple  shades.   If,  as  is  likely,  it  is  as  heavy 


a  honey-producer  as  it  is  a  blooming  crop 
it  will  be  a  winner  for  the  beeman.  And 
here  is  another  point — it  begins  blooming 
before  its  gets  its  growth.  The  farmers 
will  not  cut  it  until  after  it  has  bloomed 
for  some  time.  The  seed  is  from  fifty  cents 
to  a  dollar  a  jjound  as  yet ;  but  the  price 
will  come  down  when  it  is  produced  in 
greater  quantities.  Mr.  Blinn  also  brings 
this  good  news  to  the  beemen — that  there  is 
a  change  of  opinion  regarding  the  cutting 
of  alfalfa  before  it  blooms.  Alfalfa  is  not 
being  cut  as  early  as  it  was  five  years  ago. 
*  »  * 

SEASON^   PROSPECTS. 

Early  in  March,  breeding  was  going  on 
freely  in  normal  colonies,  only  the  weakest 
ones  being  without  brood.  But  March  went 
out  like  a  lion,  and  considerable  brood  was 
chilled.  Many  colonies  will  need  feeding 
in  northern  Colorado  before  the  honey-flow 
begins.  Better  lay  in  a  supply  of  sugar. 
It  is  cheaper  now,  March  26,  than  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time — $5.00  per  hundred, 
and  less  for  beet  sugar. 

A  snowfall  of  191/^  inches  fell  March 
25th,  nearly  half  the  whole  winter's  fall. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  snow  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  bees  are  in  fine  order. 
The  only  thing  we  fear  is  the  late  frost  that 
blights  the  alfalfa  and  destroys  the  nectar 
secretion  of  the  first  growth,  and  lessens 
the  secretion  of  the  second  and  third  bloom. 

The  beekeeper  in  the  exclusive  alfalfa 
districts  has  troubles  altogether  different 
from  those  of  the  man  in  the  fruit  areas. 
The  alfalfa-district  man  is  annoyed  by 
spring  winds  that  retard  early  breeding. 
There  is  also  a  very  marked  lack  of  early 
pollen.  These  conditions  obtain  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley  in  Eastern  Colorado,  and  the 
Platte  Valley  in  Northern  Colorado.  Some 
beemen  move  their  bees  near  the  river  in 
the  valley  for  the  winter  and  spring,  mov- 
ing back  to  the  alfalfa  fields  about  the  time 
for  the  bloom  on  the  alfalfa  to  open. 

In  the  fruit  districts  bees  build  up  with 
remarkable  rapidity,  and  swarm  and  swarm 
just  as  they  do  where  they  wish  for  a  non- 
swarming  strain  of  bees.  It  is  easy  to  keep 
up  one's  numbers  in  the  fruit  district  if 
you  are  not  wiped  out  by  spraying.  Which 
"location  will  you  take?  The  beemen  feel 
that  they  are  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  Some  say  that  they  believe  they 
will  move  back  east  and  live  with  Avife's 
folks — take  up  cellar  or  clamp  wintering, 
and  put  up  with  cold  winters,  and  floods 
in  the  spring. 
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Conversations  with    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


ARE    DROXES    A    NECESSITY    IN    NATURAL 
SWARMING? 

I  am  told  that  drones  are  necessary  when  the  bees 
make  their  plans  for  natural  swarming,  for  no  swarm 
will  ever  issue  unless  there  are  mature  drouea  or 
drones  in  the  brood,  on  the  principle  that  the  par- 
ent colony  would  become  extinct  from  the  leaving 
of  the  mother-queen  with  no  provision  made  for  the 
mating  of  the  young  queens  later.  This  would  be 
especially  true  with  all  isolated  colonies ;  and  it  is 
calculated  that  the  bees  of  each  colony  consider 
th.'irs  in  such  a  light,  no  matter  how  many  other 
colonies  any  apiarist  may  mass  together.  Now,  if 
this  is  a  fact,  would  it  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  do 
av  ay  entirely  with  natural  swarming  by  excluding 
all  drone  comb  from  all  the  colonies  in  any  apiary? 

The  exclusion  of  drones  from  colonies  for 
tlie  i^revention  of  swarming  is  not  a  new 
idea.  It  does  seem  reasonable  at  first  that 
no  colony  would  swarm  unless  there  were 
a  reasonable  prospect  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  old  colony  from  the 'young  queens, 
always  left  behind  in  the  brood  form,  be- 
coming fertile  later.  But  so  far  as  I  know 
it  has  never  been  announced  that  success- 
ful non-swarming  has  ever  been  obtained 
by  excluding  brood  comb.  Several  have 
announced,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  that  drones,  being  a  necessity  to 
tlie  permanence  of  the  colony,  a  logical  de- 
duction would  be  that  their  entire  absence 
would  delay  the  preparations  for  swarming 
that  are  usual  to  all  parent  colonies.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  rearing  of  drones  is 
the  first  preparation  which  leads  to  the 
building  of  queen-cells,  which,  when  sealed, 
constitute  the   completed   preparations. 

While  on  this  subject  it  might  not  be 
a;iiiss  to  notice  some  other  vital  princiiDles 
which  induce  swarming,  and  which  Avill 
afford  us  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
of  it.  As  long  ago  as  1852  Mr.  Moses 
Quinby  named  three  causes  which  induce 
swarming,  and  to-day  they  are  recognized 
as  the  prime  factors.  As  I  look  back  over 
the  5'ears  which  have  passed  since  then  I 
can  not  refrain  from  referring  to  the  won- 
derful accuracy  of  most  of  Mr.  Quinby's 
investigations.  Even  the  limelight  of  this 
tAventieth  centuiy  has  cast  a  shadow  on 
very  little  if  any  of  the  investigations 
which  he  gave  to  the  world,  and  tlie  larger 
part  of  such  were  carried  on  when  a  box 
hive  was  the  known  palace  of  a  colony  of 
bees.  His  three  causes  or  factors  are  these : 
"  A  crowded  hive,  a  large  brood,  and  a  good 
flow  of  nectar."  These  are  usually  sufficient 
to  induce  swarming. 

Another  factor  bearing  on  these  is  that 
of  temperature,  which  will  hasten  or  retard 
the  preparation  just  in  px-oportion  to  the 


heat  or  cold.  What  is  known  as  the  swarm- 
ing fever  or  swarming  impulse  is  a  strong 
factor  when  the  other  conditions  are  com- 
bined. These  conditions  being  absent,  no 
amount  of  drones  would  cause  swarming; 
and  with  their  presence  I  have  known  colo- 
nies to  swarm  without  a  single  drone  or 
even  any  prospect  of  any. 

This  no-drone  theory  is  not  new,  as  I 
liinted  at  in  the  start.  At  the  time  it  was 
agitated,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  in 
order  to  test  tliis  matter  as  well  as  another 
still  more  strongly  advocated  as  a  fact,  that 
no  colony  would  swarm  with  any  queen  of 
the  current  season's  rearing,  I  made  sever- 
al colonies  as  follows :  A  nucleus  was  form- 
ed by  taking  the  queen  away  from  a  weak 
colony  of  bees,  and  confining  the  bees  of 
this  weak  colony  on  two  frames  of  brood 
and  two  of  honej',  the  brood  being  between 
the  two  of  honey.  This  nucleus  was' given 
a  ripe  queen-cell.  This  gave  a  laying  queen 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  at  which  time 
there  would  be  bees  enough  to  care  for  a 
hive  full  of  combs,  as  tlie  larger  part  of 
the  brood  would  have  emerged  if  combs  of 
nearly  all  sealed  brood  had  been  given  at  the 
time  the  old  queen  was  taken  away.  When 
the  young  queen  had  practically  filled  with 
eggs  the  combs  from  which  the  brood  had 
emerged,  six  combs  of  all  worker  cells,  fill- 
ed as  nearly  as  was  possible  with  sealed 
brood,  were  given  to  such  a  nucleus.  Three 
days  later  a  super  of  sections  filled  with 
thin  foundation  was  given,  when  the  no- 
drone  and  current-year-queen  talk  said  such 
made  colonies  would  not  swarm  that  year. 
In  about  ten  days  these  hives  became  filled 
(o  overflowing  with  bees  from  the  sealed 
brood  given,  and  the  bees  were  making  a 
stai't  in  the  sections,  as  there  was  a  fairly 
good  yield  of  nectar  from  the  fields. 

Some  days  later,  when  I  was  becoming 
enthused  with  tliis  way  of  making  colonies, 
which  would  be  non-swarmers  for  at  least 
one  season,  out  came  a  swarm  of  monstrous 
size,  the  queen  coming  out  with  the  last 
half  of  the  bees  in  regular  prime-swarm 
fashion.  A  careful  looking-over  of  the 
combs  which  the  hive  contained  gave  no 
evidence  of  drones  in  any  form  whatever ; 
but  there  were  queen-cells  with  eggs  and 
young  larvae  in  them.  This  was  a  damper 
on  my  enthusiasm,  and  the  whole  theory 
was  finally  spoiled  by  every  one  of  the  colo- 
nies I  had  made  in  this  Avay  swaradng  that 
year,  with  a  single  exception. 

Those  who  still  thought  that  there  was 

Continued  on  page  288. 
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Notes    from    Canada 


J.   L.  Byee,  Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


Wherever  bees  here  in  Ontario  had 
enough  good  stores  last  fall,  they  wintered 
in  fine  condition.  Many  beekeepers  report 
heavy  consumiDtion  of  stores,  and  attribute 
it  to  a  mild  January.  Clover  is  looking 
well  at  this  date  (April  4)  ;  and  as  there 
is  an  abundance  of  it  this  season,  naturally 
we  are  hoping  for  a  good  crop  of  honey. 

*  *   * 

Talk  about  jDluck,  I  think  that  picture  on 
page  155,  March  1,  where  a  transferring 
operation  is  in  progress,  shows  that  virtue 
personified.  How  many  women  would  want 
to  be  working  like  that  with  those  thousands 
of  bees  crawling  all  over  the  ground,  and 
over  herself,  as  seems  to  be  the  case.  Trans- 
ferring will  always  be  necessary,  I  suppose, 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  at  best  it  is  a  mussy 
job  when  done  by  the  old-time  methods. 
The  times  are  rare  when  one  can  not  trans- 
fer by  simply  putting  the  new  hive  on  top 
of  the  box  or  other  receptacle,  allowing  the 
queen  to  go  above  and  occupy  the  good 
combs  or  foundation.  As  soon  as  she  is 
above,  slip  a  queen-excluder  between  the 
two  bodies,  and  then  in  21  days  shake  off 
the  bees  of  the  lower  hive,  doing  as  you 
M'ish  with  the  combs,  now  empty  of  brood. 

*  *  * 

The  spraying  question  is  a  live  issue  in 
Ontario  again,  especially  in  localities  where 
fruit  is  gTown  extensively.  Last  week  I 
was  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  on  a  short  Institute  trip,  and  at 
different  places  I  heard  of  owners  of  spray- 
ing outfils  who  said  that  they  were  going  to 
spray  right  along,  and,  if  necessary,  pay 
any  fines  imposed.  They  said  that  the  out- 
fit is  worth  at  least  $15.00  a  day  to  them; 
and  as  the  fine  is  very  small,  they  can  af- 
ford to  pay  it  if  necessai-y  and  keep  right 
on  at  work.  To  make  matters  worse,  some 
good  fruit-men  are  not  as  sure  as  formerly 
that  the  spraying  in  full  bloom  injures  the 
blossoms;  and  with  a  big  acreage  to  cover 
they  say  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  bees, 
they  would  spray  right  in  full  bloom.  It 
is  a  difficult  question  to  solve;  but  there 
is  no  question  that  the  best-informed  men 
in  the  fruit  industry  are  opposed  to  this 
spraying  in  full  bloom,  even  if  it  were  not 
detrimental  to  the  blossoms,  as  they  realize 
that  tlie  bees  are  necessary  in  order  to  in- 
sure best  results  in  the  way  of  fertilization. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  near 
future,  for  this  spring  the  chances  are  that 
there  will  be  considerable  friction  in  some 
localities;  and  if  the  law  we  have  is  to  be 


enforced,    certainly    amendments    must    be 
made   that   will   make  the   fine   more   than 

nominal. 

*  *  * 

QUEENS    MATE    QUITE    CLOSE    TO    THEIR    OWN 
HIVES. 

Mr.  John  McKinnon,  writing  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Bee  Journal,  says  that  his  Italian 
bees  did  some  robbing  from  hives  four  miles 
distant,  this  last  season,  and  also  that  some 
black  queens  six  miles  away  were  mated  to 
Italian  drones  from  liis  apiary.  While  I 
would  not  contradict  these  statements,  yet  it 
would  need  some  pretty  positive  proofs  to 
convince  me  that  be  is  correct.  Tor  years, 
much  buckwheat  was  grown  within  four 
miles  of  our  home  apiary;  and  while  bees 
in  the  buckwheat  section  stored  more  than 
enough  for  winter  each  season,  not  once 
was  a  drop  of  buckwheat  honey  noticed  in 
our  yard.  In  said  yard  th§re  were  Italians, 
Carniolans,  and  blacks,  so  no  "  race  "  claims 
can  enter  into  the  matter  as  an  explanation. 
As  to  distant  mating,  I  can  not  speak  so 
positively;  yet  all  my  observations  along 
that  line  certainly  go  to  show  that  the  great 
majority  of  queens  are  mated  quite  close  to 
the  hives  from  which  they  issue.  Especially 
is  this  so  in  so  far  as  black  bees  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  usually  with  an  equal  number 
of  black  and  Italian  drones  flying,  the 
black  chaps  will  come  out  ahead  in  the 
race,  as  any  one  who  has  bred  Italian 
queens  in  a  mixed  apiary  will  testify  to 
from  sad  experience. 


Conversations  with  Doolittle — continued  from  p.  287. 

something  in  the  no-drone  theory,  still 
clung  to  the  belief  that  swarming  can  be 
prevented  that  way,  and  so  I  tried  many 
plans  looking  toward  the  prevention  of  a 
single  drone  being  reared  in  any  hive  in 
their  apiaries,  they  considering  the  preven- 
tion of  the  rearing  of  drones  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way,  for  it  is  the  natural 
instinct  of  a  strong  colony  of  bees  to  rear 
a  few  drones  when  the  colony  becomes 
prosperous  enough  in  early  spring.  It  was 
found  out  that  frames  of  all  worker  comb, 
or  those  of  foundation  having  that  size  of 
cell,  were  not  proof  against  drones,  as  some 
anxious  colonies  Avould  get  in  a  few  cells 
in  the  corners  of  the  frames,  between  the 
frames  and  some  part  of  the  liive;  or,  if 
thwarted  in  all  these  ways,  they  would  even 
cut  down  a  little  [)atc]i  of  worker  comb  and 
build  drone  comb ;  or  the  queen  would  lay 
drone  eggs  in  worker  cells. 
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General    Correspondence 


THE  SWARMING  PROBLEM  IN  THE  NORTH 


Making  Increase ;  Making  up  Winter  Losses 


BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND 


The  prevention  of  swarming  when  work- 
ing bees  for  either  comb  or  extracted  honey 
is  a  matter  wliich  should  be  given  attention 
earlier  in  the  season  than  many  suppose. 
It  is  a  case  where  the  old  adage,  "  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure," 
applies  forcibly;  for  if  one  can  get  his 
bees  strong,  and  still  keep  them  free  from 
the  swarming  fever  until  the  opening  of  the 
clover  or  rasi^berry  flow  in  June,  with  ra- 
tional handling  during  the  honey-flow,  but 
little  swarming  should  result. 

A   MILD   SYMPTOM   OF   THE   SWARMIXG   FEVER. 

One  indication  of  the  swarming  fever  is 
the  early  rearing  of  drones  in  spring.  This 
symptom  is  not  of  a  very  severe  type,  as  it 
will  be  noted  that  swarms  with  but  a  mod- 
erate number  of  bees  rear  drones  the  same 
as  the  more  powerful  colonies  during  the 
spring  months.  At  this  time  the  swarming 
fever  is  so  mild  that  subsequent  events  or 
conditions  will  determine  whether  the  colo- 
ny will  swarm  or  not  during  the  season. 

A    CRITICAL    PERIOD    IN    SWARM    PREVENTION. 

In  the  North  the  period  of  three  or  four 
weeks  jjrevious  to  the  opening  of  the  clover 
or  raspberrj'  flow  of  honey  is  a  critical  pe- 
riod— the  time  of  our  main  surplus-honey 
flow.  We  have  practiced  for  years  the  pro- 
tecting of  our  bees  either  out  of  doors,  in 
packed  or  chaff  liives,  or  papering  those 
wintered  in  the  cellar,  until  after  the  dan- 
ger of  freezing  nights  was  over,  which  in 
this  location  is  from  May  20  to  2.5. 

We  have  a  system  of  uniting  our  very- 
weak  colonies  with  our  very  best  ones,  set- 
ting one  above  the  other,  without  excluder. 
To  digress  still  further  I  will  say  that,  at 
this  uniting,  stores  are  ecjualized — i.  e.,  a 
weak  colony  containing  considerable  honey 
is  carried  and  set  either  under  or  over  (as 
my  judgment  suggests)  a  colonj-  containing 
a  normal  quantity  of  bees,  but  short  of 
stores,  or  vice  versa.  There  are  still  some 
colonies  not  very  populous  that  are  worth 
saving.  It  will  paj^  to  protect  these  in  some 
way  during  the  cold  i^eriod  of  spring. 

How  to  carry  the  populous  colonies  of 
bees  through  the  period  of  three  or  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  main 
honey-flow  without  their  acquiring  the 
swarming  fever  is  the  proposition  in  swarm 
control  during  the  season.  Swarming-fever 
prevention  at  this  period  is  secured  by  giv- 


ing the  more  populous  colonies  an  abun- 
dance of  comb  room  so  that  they  will  never 
feel  the  least  bit  cramped  for  room.  This 
is  the  key  to  swarm  prevention  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  honey-flow.  More  and 
more  each  year  we  are  practicing  giving  a 
set  of  emptj'  combs  to  each  good  colony 
some  little  time  previous  to  the  opening  of 
our  main  flow  of  honey  in  June. 

We  start  out  by  giving  sets  of  brood- 
combs  where  swarms  have  died  out,  or  gome 
where  weak  swarms  were  united  the  pre- 
vious fall.  As  we  never  extract  from  these 
brood-combs,  they  usually  contain  consid- 
erable honey  and  bee-bread,  which  is  valu- 
able at  this  time. 

EACH    COLONY    CARED    FOR   ACCORDING   TO    ITS 
INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS. 

If  a  colony  is  found  in  May  with  a  good 
stock  of  bees,  but  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  is  short  of  stores  to  carry  the  bees 
over  to  the  opening  of  the  main  honey-flow, 
we  place,  in  tliis  extra  set  of  combs  we  are 
giving  them,  honey  to  supply  their  wants. 
Those  stories  of  brood-combs  wliich  we  give 
early  are  placed  under  the  colony,  while 
those  given  later  in  the  season  are  placed 
above  a  queen-excluder  (on  top),  for  they 
are  our  regular  extracting-combs. 

While  we  strive  to  have  our  covers  fit 
reasonably  tight,  thus  preventing  any  con- 
siderable direct  draft  through  the  colony, 
the  summer  entrance  should  be  used.  In 
most  cases  this  large  entrance,  coupled  with 
a  full  ten-frame  set  of  combs  underneath, 
will  i^revent  the  swarming  fever.  A  colo- 
ny of  bees  free  from  the  swarming  fever 
is  worth  two  colonies  that  are  "  sulking " 
at  the  opening  of  the  surplus  flow  in  June 
on  account  of  the  swarming  fever. 

The  handling  of  the  surplus  recej^tacle 
during  the  honey-flow  is  w^orked  on  the 
plan  of  giving  plenty  of  room  during  the 
first  three-fifths  of  the  season,  or  allowing 
the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  honey-flow 
for  finishing. 

HOW  WE  MAKE  UP  OUR  WINTER  LOSSES  ;  ALSO 

HOW   WE  MAKE  OUR   INCREASE  OF 

COLONIES. 

After  managing  our  bees  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  without  going  to  the  trouble  of 
shifting  combs  about  from  colony  to  colony, 
some  few  colonies  will  swarm  unless  we 
utilize  them  for  increase.  As  our  bees  are 
mostly  in  outyards,  where  a  part  of  them 
are  left  without  a  keeper  each  day  during 
the  season,  on  account  of  there  being  more 
yards  than  help,  if  the  bees  were  allowed  to 
cast  many  swarms  a  considerable  loss  would 
occur. 
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As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  extra 
strong  colonies  early  in  the  season  were 
given  an  extra  stoiy  under,  containing  a 
weak  colony.  Others  were  given  sets  of 
brood-combs  containing  more  or  less  honey 
according  to  their  needs,  while  still  others 
were  given  sets  of  extraeting-eombs  above 
an  excluder.  In  ease  of  the  colonies  con- 
taining two  sets  of  brood-combs,  or  any 
divisions,  for  that  matter,  where  sets  of 
combs  are  available,  we  proceed  as  follows 
in  increasing  our  number  of  colonies:  The 
upper  story  is  usually  the  one  containing 
the  main  portion  of  the  bi'ood  and  honey; 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  queen  has 
begun  to  utilize  the  lower  story  by  the 
opening  of  the  clover  flow  of  honey.  In 
case  young  brood  is  found  in  the  lower 
story,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  the 
queen  is  in  the  lower  portion,  put  on  an 
excluder,  then  a  set  of  extracting  combs, 
and,  on  top  of  all,  the  set  of  old  brood  and 
hone}^  In  eight  days  the  brood  will  be  all 
capped  over  in  the  upper  (queenless)  apart- 
ment, and  in  two  more  days  ripe  queen-cells 
will  be  found.  About  one  colony  in  ten 
will  not  build  cells  in  their  queenless  brood 
above ;  but  ample  cells  and  to  spare  will  be 
found  in  the  other  nine  colonies  to  make 
up  any  deficiency  in  the  tenth  colony. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  divisions,  if 
cells  are  found,  as  in  preparation  for 
swarming,  no  notice  is  made  of  them  unless 
there  will  likely  be  a  virgin  hatched  before 
our  next  trip  to  the  yard  to  finish  up  the 
increase  ten  days  later.  In  this  case  a 
queen-excluder  is  placed  under  the  body 
containing  the  cells,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the 
young  queen  will  be  in  the  very  set  wanted, 
or,  in  other  words,  not  be  allowed  to  roam 
over  two  sets  of  combs,  making  it  necessaiT 
to  hunt  her  up  on  the  tenth  day.  On  the 
tenth  day  the  set  of  brood,  now  all  sealed, 
containing  either  cells  or  a  \-irgin,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  given  a  bottom-board  and 
cover,  and  is  then  placed  upon  a  new  stand 
and  allowed  to  build  up  for  winter. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  more  increase 
than  tills  one  division,  tlie  newly  made  colo- 
nies can  be  divided  in  the  middle,  giving 
each  half  an  equal  portion  of  brood  and 
honey,  and  seeing  that  each  half  gets  a 
comb  of  brood  containing  one  of  the  best 
queen-cells.  Where  the  brood  is  divided  in 
the  middle,  making  two  colonies  out  of  the 
one  set  of  brood,  as  set  forth  above,  empty 
combs,  or  combs  containing  honey,  should 
be  used  to  make  up  the  number  necessary 
to  fill  out  the  hives,  as  foundation  will  not 
work  so  well  in  this  place.  With  such  small 
colonies,  especially  where  there  is  no  fall 
flow  of  honey,  feeding  will  probably  have 


to  be  resorted  to  for  winter  stores.  The 
above  is  our  plan  for  making  up  winter 
loss  where  combs  are  available. 

For  increase,  or  any  occasion  where  no 
combs  are  at  hand,  full  sheets  of  wired 
foundation  ai-e  used.  The  queen  is  found, 
and  the  card  of  brood,  queen  and  all,  is  set 
in  a  hive  body,  and  the  remaining  space 
filled  in  with  frames  containing  foundation. 
The  old  hive  is  now  set  to  one  side,  and 
the  body  containing  the  queen  is  set  in  its 
place  on  the  old  bottom-board.  An  ex- 
cluder is  now  placed  on  top,  then  a  set  of 
extraeting-eombs,  and  the  original  hive 
placed  on  top  of  all  for  ten  daj's,  when  it 
is  given  a  permanent  stand  of  its  own,  the 
same  &s  when  drawn  combs  were  used. 

Tliis  system  of  making  up  winter  loss 
and  increase  is  particularly  adapted  to  out- 
yard  work,  as  two  visits  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  do  all  of  the  work. 

Xarthstar,  IMichigan. 


THE  SWARMING  PROBLEM  IN  THE  SOUTH 


The  Most  Economical  Way  to  Make  Increase 


BY  J.  J.   WILDER 


In  this  article  I  shall  give  some  of  my 
plans  briefly ;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  no 
great  crop  of  honey  can  be  hai'^'ested  here 
without  close  Avatch  over  the  bees,  and  more 
or  less  manipulation  of  supers  and  frames. 
The  extra  amount  required  to  control  in- 
crease, however,  is  not  so  great. 

No  beekeeper  should  undertake  these  two 
gi'eat  steps  in  our  industry  until  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  sources  of  honey  within 
reach  of  his  bees.  He  is  then  far  better 
qualified  to  take  up  the  work. 

SWARM  PREVENTION. 

During   a   slow   glimmering    honey-flow, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  South  during  the 
summer  or  fall  of  the  year,  bees  will  not 
acquire  the  swarming  fever  if  they  are  kept 
supplied  with  plenty  of  storing  room.    But 
during  the  spring  months  they  seem  to  be 
naturally  inclined  to  swarm,  and  will  do  so 
on  the  least  provocation. 
'/    There   is   another   fact   noticeable   about 
Iswarming.    If,  during  the  swarming  season, 
(there  should  happen  to  be  one  or  more  days 
I  of  bad  weather  when  the  bees  are  confined 
I  to  their  hives,  they  seem  to  spend  this  time 
I  of  leisure  in  preparing  to  swarm,  and  no 
/  doubt  the  greatest   impulse  for   swarming 
^tarts  under  such  conditions. '    In  my  loca- 
tion I  may  expect  swarming"  to  begin  the 
first  week  in  April.  [My  first  round  in  ex-  \ 
amining  bees  is  made  in  February,  and  the    J 
second  one  during  the  first  and  second  week^ 
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in  March.  On  this  round,  all  very  strong 
colonies  are  elevated  from  their  bottom- 
boards  by  means  of  two  yg-ii^ch  strips  cut 
20  inches  long,  one  placed  under  each  side. 
This  gives  good  ventilation  from  end  to 
end,  and  allows  the  bees  a  good  clustering- 
place  about  the  bottom  of  the  frames,  which 
will  protect  the  brood  during  cool  nights, 
and  allow  plenty  of  ventilation  during  sul- 
try nights,  at  which  time  they  will  most  • 
likely  acquire  the  swarming  impulse. 

My  brood-chamber  consists  of  one  eight- j 
frame  hive-body  and  a  shallow  extracting-! 
super  on  top  containing  ready-built  combs  i 
which  are  left  on  over  winter,  and  which 
contain  more  or  less  honey;  and  if  the 
queen  is  occupying  this  super  of  combs, 
another  super  is  set  on  top,  which  gives  the 
queen  additional  room.  This  super  can  be 
taken  from  some  Aveaker  colony,  or  there  are 
usually  some  extra  ones  left  on  in  the  fall 
at  each  ajDiary  for  this  purpose. 

The  third  and  fourth  weeks  in  March 
another  tour  of  inspection  is  made,  and 
more  strong  colonies  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  weaker  ones  left  for  atten- 
tion on  the  next  round.  The  first  ones  thus 
treated  are  given  a  storing  super;  for  by 
this  time  the  eve  of  the  honey-flow  is  at 
hand. 

My  third  round  is  made  during  the  first 
and  second  weeks  in  April,  and  at  this  time 
all  colonies  are  treated  like  the  first  strong- 
ones.  By  this  time  a  little  nectar  is  coming 
in.  and  the  strongest  ones  are  examined  in 
order  lo  see  whether  they  have  started 
queen-cells.  This  examination  is  made  by 
tipping  up  the  supers  next  to  the  hive-body 
enough  to  see  well  over  the  combs  and  also 
down  through  the  combs  below;  and  if  any 
queen-cells  are  started  they  are  torn  out ; 
but  if  not,  the  super  is  let  back  in  position. 
If  any  work  has  been  done  in  the  storing 
super,  another  one  is  put  on. 

The  fourth  round  is  made  the  tliird  week 
in  April,  and  all  colonies  are  examined  for 
queen-cells  as  was  done  on  the  previous 
visit.  By  this  time  the  honey-flow  is  in 
progress;  and  wherever  a  colony  has  started 
work  in  the  storing  supers,  another  super 
is  added.  Instead  of  placing  it  on  top  it  is 
put  under  the  other  storing  supers  next  to 
the  brood-nest. 

The  fifth  trip  is  made  the  fourth  week  in 
Ai^ril,  when  all  colonies  are  again  looked 
over  for  queen-cells,  as  on  previous  visits, 
and  storing  room  is  added  as  may  be  nec- 
essaiy,  allowing  no  honey  to  be  finished 
next  to  the  brood.  By  this  time  the  bees 
are  working  in  several  supers,  and  there  is 
little  if  any  finished  honey. 


Another  round  is  made  a  week  later,  or 
/the  first  week  in  May,  and  all  apiaries  are 
I  worked  as  on  the  previous  visit.   The  honey- 
flow  is  now  at  its  best,  and  there  is  some 
j  finished  honey  which  can  be  removed,  and 
the  packers  started  to  work.     About  two 
'  weeks  hence  the  honey-flow  will  decrease. 
The  second  week  in  May  another  trip  is 
made,   and  a  few  of  the  colonies  in  each 
apiai-y  which  have  made  the  greatest  effort 
to  swarm  are  looked  over;  and  if  no  sign  of 
swarming  appears  we  do  not  give  the  apia- 
ries a  general  working,  but  add  more  stor- 
ing room  where  it  is  needed.    Then  no  more 
manijiulation  is  necessary,  for  the  bees  have 
lost  all  desire  to  swarm,  and  will  finish  fill- 
ing the  supers. 

~"~~-^  INCREASE. 

I  malve  as  much  increase  at  the  home 
apiaries  as  possible,  for  it  is  more  conveni- 
ent there,  but  a  lot  more  of  general  increase 
is  made  at  the  out-apiaries.  This  increase 
is  usually  made  at  the  time  of  our  second  or 
third  round,  and  it  requires  but  little  extra 
time  when  every  thing  is  in  readiness. 

In  early  spring,  when  we  find  a  colony 
building  queen-cells  it  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  the  queenless  half  is  left 
on  the  old  stand  (if  we  happen  to  find  the 
queen;  and  if  not,  both  divisions  are  given 
combs  containing  queen-cells).  Then  the 
open  space  in  the  hive-bodies  and  supers  is 
fitted  in  with  ready-built  combs,  or  frames 
containing  full  sheets  of  foundation.  On 
our  next  rounds  the  divisions  are  examined, 
and  the  weaker  ones  are  replenished  with 
frames  of  sealed  brood  from  colonies  that 
can  best  spare  it,  and  are  given  storing 
room  as  they  need  it.  Tliis  cures  such  colo- 
nies of  the  swarming  fever  for  the  season; 
and  as  the  divisions  were  made  early,  these 
colonies  will  store  considerable  surplus  hon- 
ey before  the  end  of  the  spring  honey-flow. 
Then  more  general  increase  is  made  neax 
the  close  of  the  summer  or  fall  honey-flow ; 
but  at  this  time  there  is  no  natural  inclina- 
tion to  swarm,  and  nine  or  ten  days  after 
the  divisions  are  made  (which  is  done  as  in 
spring)  we  make  a  special  round  and  see 
that  all  queenless  divisions  have  at  least 
one  good  queen-cell.  At  the  close  of  the 
season,  when  we  put  the  bees  up  for  win- 
ter, if  any  colony  is  queenless  we  unite  it 
with  a  Aveaker  colony.  Only  the  strongest 
colonies  are  divided,  and  those  that  are 
heaviest  in  stores,  so  that  no  feeding  will 
be  necesary.  Thus  our  general  increase 
is  made  from  our  very  best  stock.  The  in- 
crease at  the  home  yards  is  made  in  like 
manner  by  dividing  up  the  strongest  colo- 
nies from  time  to  time  throughout  the  sea- 
son;  but  here  we  give  the  queenless  divi- 
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sions  ripe  queen-cells  from  our  very  best 
stocks;  and  when  there  is  no  honey-flow  on 
we  resort  to  outdoor  feeding,  and  thus  our 
off  grades  of  honey  are  utilized.  All  queens 
^are  given  all  the  room  they  can  occupy  by 
inserting  empty  combs  in  their  nest ;  and 
.as  soon  as  one  well  occupies  six  or  eight 
•  combs  the  colony  is  again  equally  divided, 
.and  so  on  throughout  the  season.  Such  in- 
crease may  be  distributed  around  to  out- 
iapiaries  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
Cordele.  Ga. 


THE  SWARMING  PROBLEM  IN  THE  EAST 

Some  of  the   Common   Methods  of  Control  Dis- 
cussed ;   Natural  Supersedure  During 
Swarming 


BY   J.   E.   CRANE 


Perhaps  to  no  one  subject  connected  with 
beekeeping  has  more  thought  been  given 
than  to  the  control  of  swarming.  With  the 
production  of  extracted  honey  this  is  com- 
pai^atively  easy.  By  raising  one  or  two  combs 
of  brood  into  a  super  of  empty  combs 
above  the  brood-nest,  filling  their  place  with 
good  empty  brood-combs  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  keeping  the  colony  well  supplied 
\iith.  room,  there  is  usually  little  trouble 
with  swarming. 

It  is  quite  othei-wise  with  the  production 
of  comb  honey,  for  the  brood  must  all  be 
kept  below,  and  the  brood-chamber  crowd- 
ed, in  order  to  force  the  bees  into  the  su- 
pers. 

Destroying  or  decapitating  a  large 
amount  of  worker  brood  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  sure  preventive  of  swarming; 
but  the  practice  is  too  expensive  and  dis- 
gusting to  be  thought  of. 

If  one  opens  a  large  number  of  colonies 
week  after  week  he  may  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  of  these  will  have  eggs  in  queen- 
cells,  and"  sometimes  young  larvae  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  yet  never  swarm,  so 
evenly  are  the  forces  of  the  hive  balanced 
in  favor  of  swarming  or  opposed  to  it.  We 
may  take  a  hint  from  this,  and  use  all  those 
measures  that  tend  to  discourage  swarming, 
such  as  giving  an  abundance  of  ventilation, 
shade,  room  for  the  queen  to  lay  in  the 
brood-chamber,  super  room  for  storing  sur- 
plus, with  bait  sections,  as  well  as  the  prop- 
ter manipulation  of  the  supers  to  stimulate 
to  the  utmost  the  storing  instinct.  I  have 
also  found  that  it  is  a  decided  help  to  de- 
stroy drone  brood  where  there  is  much  of 
it  in  the  hive,  or  it  will  sometimes  be  found 
where  there  are  many  old  combs.  But  after 
all  is  done  that  one  can  do  to  discourage 


swarming,  if  the  season  is  good,  honey 
abundant,  and  the  hives  filled  with  brood, 
there  will  probably  be  many  colonies  that 
will  prepare  to  swarm. 

As  fast  as  such  colonies  are  found, 
prompt  measures  must  be  taken.  If  the 
colony  is  strong  with  a  vigorous  queen  I 
would  shake  at  once  on  clean  worker  combs. 
If  these  contain  some  honey  it  is  just  as 
well ;  and  if  half  full  of  sealed  brood  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  even  better;  but  I  do 
not  often  find  the  latter.  When  the  bees 
enter  the  hive,  or  before,  return  to  them  the 
supers  from  the  hive  they  have  occupied. 
The  absence  of  any  unsealed  brood  will 
most  likely  cause  them  at  once  to  give  up 
any  desire  to  swarm;  and  the  half-filled 
supers  will  stimulate  their  storing  instincts, 
and  you  will  have  them  under  control  for 
the  season  unless  the  flow  of  honey  is  of 
long  duration. 

If  you  find  a  colony  that  is  not  strong 
making  prejjaration  to  swarm,  do  not  shake, 
as  it  will  be  of  little  value  if  you  do,  unless 
you  take  pains  to  nurse  it  and  build  it  up; 
and  even  then  it  may  prove  to  be  an  un- 
profitable venture. 

If  the  queen  from  such  a  colony  is  old  or 
not  prolific,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  catch 
her  and  destroy  her  at  once.  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  find  a  queen  during  the  swarm- 
ing season ;  but  if  you  have  a  queen  sieve 
it  is  not  usually  a  long  job.  Then  destroy 
all  sealed  queen-cells,  and  in  eight  days 
again  destroy  all  sealed  cells,  and  in  an- 
other se^"en  or  eight  days  give  a  virgin 
queen.  It  is  well  to  take  from  the  brood- 
chamber  any  combs  not  occupied  with 
brood,  if  possible,  and  to  fill  up  with  combs 
of  mature  brood.  In  this  way  work  may  be 
begun  in  the  supers  within  a  short  time. 

If  I  find  a  colony  i^reparing  to  swarm 
with  a  queen  of  good  age,  and  yet  a  colony 
which  for  some  reason  may  not  have  a  large 
number  of  bees,  I  often  take  the  queen 
away,  with  perhaps  tv^^ice  as  many  bees  as 
necessary  to  care  for  the  brood,  and  place 
them  in  a  new  hive  with  an  empty  comb  on 
one  side  and  a  comb  of  honey  on  the  other 
side  of  this  brood-comb.  I  set  the  hive 
aside,  and  throw  a  little  gTass  or  a  few 
weeds  oyer  the  entrance,  and  it  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Most  of  the  old  bees  will  go 
back;  but  enough  will  remain  to  make  a 
good  beginning  for  a  new  colony. 

The  swarming  season  is  the  natural  time 
for  the  supersedure  of  old  queens,  or  such 
as  have  become  exhausted  by  excessive  pro- 
lificness.  Queen-cells  are  started,  and,  when 
of  proper  age,  the  colony  swarms;  and  the 
queen,  unable  to  fly,  drops  to  the  ground 
and  is  lost.    The  colony  returns  to  the  hive. 
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Playing  with  'em."    From  Amos  Harker,  Cambridge,  Iowa. 


awaits  the  hatching  of  a  young  queen,  and. 
when  she  is  old  enough,  swarms  again  Avith 
her.  A  young  queen  also  takes  the  place  of 
the  old  one  in  the  i^arent  hive.  Now%  if  we 
shake  a  colony  preparing  to  swarm  with  an 
old  or  poor  queen  on  empty  combs,  or  even 
start  a  nucleus  with  such  a  Cjueen.  we  shall 
be  almost  sure  to  meet  with  disappointment, 
for  she  will  most  likely  fill  a  small  patch  of 
comb  with  egg's,  and  disappear:  and  queen- 
tells  are  started  on  these  in  order  that  the 
colony  may  secure  a  queen  to  replace  the 
one  which  the  bees  recognize  as  no  longer 
of  value. 

But  what  should  be  done  with  all  the 
combs  of  brood  which  have  been  taken  from 
those  colonies  which  were  shaken  on  empty 
combs?  Well,  that  is  a  part  of  my  story. 
Early  in  the  season  there  are  usually  some 
colonies  that  are  not  strong  enough  to  be- 
gin work  in  supers.  Indeed,  not  more  than 
five  or  six  combs  of  brood  will  be  found  in 
ihem,  and  in  some  it  may  be  even  less. 
AVhen  one  has  plenty  of  surplus  combs  of 
brood  he  can  take  out  the  empty  combs  or 
combs  of  honey  from  these  colonies  and  re- 
place with  combs  of  brood:  and  these  back- 
ward colonies,  instead  of  spending  the  w-hole 
season  in  building  up  and  getiing  ready  for 
business,  Avill  soon  be  able  to  enter  tlie  su- 
pers and  yield  surplus. 

The  combs  removed  from  these  Aveak  colo- 
nics can  be  utilized  by  giving  to  colonies 
preparing  to  swarm  which  are  fit  subjects 


to  shake.  Brood  can  also  be  given  to  anj' 
n.uclei  you  may  have  made,  thus  building 
th.em  up  into  good  colonies. 

But  how  about  increasing  your  stock  if 
you  do  all  you  can  to  i^revent  swarming? 
In  almost  eveiy  yard  there  are  some  colo- 
nies that  are  very  forAvard — more  so.  even, 
than  desirable  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  surplus.  I  know  of  no  better  Avay 
than  to  take  from  such  early  in  the  season 
a  comb  of  hatching  brood  and  bees — yes, 
more  than  bees  enough  to  care  for  it,  for 
some  of  them  are  likely  to  return  to  the 
parent  hive.  Then  confine  the  bees  for  a 
day  or  tAvo  in  a  neAv  hive,  or  throAv  Aveeds 
over  the  entrance.  Give  them  at  the  same 
time  a  comb  of  honey  and  a  brood-comb, 
and  a  day  later  give  them  a  queen-cell 
nearly  ready  to  hatch.  If  all  goes  well,  in 
a  feAv  days  there  will  be  a  good  nucleus 
Avith  a  young  laying  queen:  and  if  brood- 
combs  are  supplied  as  fast  as  their  strength 
Avill  admit  you  Avill  soon  have  a  colony  ca- 
pable of  storing  considerable  surplus  in 
case  the  season  proA-es  to  be  favorable. 

If  you  have  no  maturing  queen-cells,  take 
the  first  colonies  that  prepare  to  SAvarm, 
and  diA-ide  them  into  three  or  four  strong 
nuclei,  giving  all  except  the  one  that  has  the 
queen  a  queen-cell  already  built  on  the 
combs;  and,  as  soon  as  the  young  queens 
are  laying,  build  up  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Such  colonies  gave  us  a  good  surplus  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1912.    These  methods  not 
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Hiving  a  swarm  in  a  soap-box.    From  F.  E.   Bornemann,   Bay  City,   Oregon. 


only  favor  increase,  but  at  the  same  time 
help  to  keep  clown  natural  swarming. 

The  rules  given  above  are  for  those  who 
handle  their  bees  often,  and  depend  on  theii' 
manipulation  to  control  swarming.  Of 
course,  queens'  wings  must  be  clipped;  and 
while  it  gives  one  perhaps  about  as  much 
Avoi'k  as  to  dejDend  on  natural  swarming,  it 
saves  a  lot  of  time.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
if,  at  any  time  at  the  close  of  the  day,  you 
have  on  hand  a  surplus  of  brood-combs, 
they  can  be  put  on  top  of  some  weak  colo- 
ny or  placed  in  some  colony  (hat  may  be 
loafing,  making  them  care  for  the  brood. 

For  those  who  have  but  one  yard  of  bees, 
and  do  not  care  to  handle  them  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  for  those  who 
prefer  to  let  their  bees  swarm  naturally,  I 
know  of  no  better  way  than  to  hive  early 
swarms  into  hives  filled  with  dry  combs, 
and,  after  eight  or  ten  days,  run  the  new 
swarms  into  those  that  swarmed  first.  In 
this  way  second  swarms  are  largely  pre- 
vented, all  are  kept  strong,  and  the  largest 
amount  of  surplus  secured.  While  this  does 
not  AvhoUy  control  swarming  it  does  con- 
trol increase  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

If  you  lack  empty  combs,  place  over 
strong  colonies  as  many  supers  full  of 
frames  filled  with  comb  foundation  as  you 
are  likely  to  need.  The  bees  will  draw  out 
the  foundation  into  comb  more  economically 
than  in  any  other  way.  New  swarms  or 
shaken  swarms  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  kind- 


ly to  foundation  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  and  often  desert  a  hive  filled  with  it 
when   they   Avill   accept   half-drawn    combs 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 


CHOOSING  A  LOCATION  FOR  AN  APIARY 

The  Importance  of  a  Near-by  Source  of  Nectar  and 
Pollen  in  the  Spring 

BY  J.  L.   BYER 


At  tliis  season  of  the  year  many,  no 
doubt,  will  be  considering  the  matter  of 
starting  apiaries;  and  while  the  experienc- 
ed beekeeper  needs  no  advice  along  this 
line,  a  few  hints  to  beginners  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Naturally,  when  thinking  of 
starting  an  apiary  of  any  size,  the  first 
thing  that  will  be  considered  is  the  prospects 
of  having  enough  honey-producing  flora  to 
produce  a  crop  of  surplus  honey ;  for,  no 
matter  how  many  colonies  of  bees  one  may 
have,  and  no  matter  how  strong  they  may 
be  in  numbers,  if  there  is  no  forage  for  the 
bees  at  the  time  surplus  should  be  gathered, 
all  the  previous  labor  of  the  beekeeper  and 
of  the  bees  will  amount  to  naught.  How- 
ever, situations  of  that  nature  are  scarce; 
and,  as  a  rule,  if  one  has  bouncing  big  colo- 
nies at  the  opening  of  the  clover  flow  he 
may  safely  count  on  getting  at  least  a  par- 
tial crop,  one  year  with  another. 

Granted,  then,  that  there  is  enough  clover, 
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basswood,  or  other  staple  sources  of  nectar 
to  give  promise  of  a  yield  of  honey,  the 
next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  spring- 
feed  proposition.  Indeed,  after  a  number 
of  years'  experience  I  am  a  bit  doubtful  if 
this  question  should  be  designated  by  "next" 
or  by  "  first,"  as  every  year  1  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  a  good  spring  location 
is  about  as  essential  as  any  thing  in  so  far 
as  the  getting  of  a  crop  of  honey  is  con- 
cerned. One  thing  is  certain  to  me,  at  least; 
and  that  is,  that  I  would  take  an  ordinary 
clover  location  coupled  with  a  first-class 
spring  locality  in  preference  to  one  having 
a  superabundance  of  clover,  but  with  prac- 
tically no  spring  feed.  It  is  very  essential 
to  have  this  spring  feed  right  near  the  api- 
ary if  possible,  as  in  the  trying  changeable 
weather  of  the  spring  season  many  bees  are 
lost  at  a  critical  time  when  all  are  needed,  if 
they  have  to  fly  long  distances  to  the  alders, 
pussy  willows,  etc.,  in  search  for  early  pol- 
len and  honey.  If  I  had  the  choice  of  two 
locations,  in  one  of  which  there  was  abun- 
dance of  spring  feed  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  apiary,  while  the  clover  and  other  sum- 
mer pasture  was  two  or  three  times  that 
far  oif,  and  the  other  one  with  abundance 
of  clover  right  near  the  yard,  but  the  spring 
feed  scarce  and  a  long  distance  away,  I  cer- 
tainly should  prefer  the  first  one  described, 
every  time.  I  have  had,  in  the  past,  loca- 
tions of  both  these  kinds,  and  always  the 
ones  with  spring  feed  near  by  have  given 
best  results. 

Having  decided  on  the  section  wliere  von 


want  to  have  an  apiary,  the  next  thing  is  to 
find  a  suitable  spot  to  place  the  bees.  Shel- 
ter is  very  desirable;  but  unless  it  is  one  of 
the  natural  kind  I  would  just  as  soon  have 
none  at  all.  In  fact,  while  I  like  yards 
sheltered,  for  more  than  one  reason,  yet 
right  near  us  I  know  of  apiaries  that  have 
wintered  outside,  right  in  the  open,  year 
after  year,  and  the  loss  has  been  but  little 
heavier  than  in  more  sheltered  apiaries. 
Apiaries  sheltered  too  much,  and  not  in 
the  right  way,  are  like  a  two-edged  sword 
— ai)t  to  cut  two  ways.  Bees  may  be  en- 
ticed outside  by  the  sunshine,  only  to  be 
chilled  to  death  by  cold  winds;  Avhereas  the 
same  hives  out  in  the  open  would  have  the 
cold  air  circulating  around  them  so  that 
the  bees  would  not  leave  at  all  in  such 
treacherous  weather.  In  the  past  I  have 
been  having  most  of  my  yard  in  orchards, 
and  in  many  ways  these  are  about  as  de- 
sirable locations  as  one  can  find.  Objec- 
tions are  that  snow  usually  drifts  badly 
among  the  trees ;  and  in  many  orchards  the 
bees  are  too  close  to  dwellings,  cultivated 
fields,  etc.,  and  at  some  seasons  they  are 
apt  to  make  trouble  for  those  who  own  the 
property  the  bees  are  on.  Of  course  I  am 
now  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  out- 
ai^iaries.  I  never  like  to  have  the  bees  give 
any  trouble  if  it  can  be  avoided;  and  so 
when  starting  a  new  yard  or  moving  one  of 
these  I  now  have,  I  am  trying  to  have  the 
bees  placed  in  an  out-of-the-way  position 
wliere  they  will  be  no  bother  to  any  one, 
and  wliere  I  shall  not  be  placing  any  de- 


A  new  location  for  one  of  J.  L.  Byer's  outapiaries.    Tlie  yard  is  sheltered  on  three  sides  by  a  cedar  swamp, 
and  the  buildings  break  the  force  of  the  wind  at  the  one  open  side. 
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Lone  Tree  apiary  of  Bell  E.  Berryman,  Central  City,  Nebraska.    This  apiary  of  190  colonies  was  built  up 
from  55  weak  colonies  in  tTie  spring  of  1912,  and  yielded  9000  lbs.  of  honey. 


pendence  on  any  or.e  at  the  place  looking* 
after  them. 

While  it  is  essential  to  have  some  one  pay 
occasional  visits  to  the  yard  to  see  that  all 
is  well  in  so  far  as  general  conditions  are 
concerned,  such  as  hive-covers  being  all 
on,  etc.,  I  have  found  it  best  not  to  depend 
on  anybody  watching  for  swarms,  etc.,  as 
1  then  know  what  I  have  to  do,  and  experi- 
ence has  proven  to  me  that  this  is  the  best 
policy. 

Water  for  the  bees  in  the  spring  months 
is  a  very  im.portant  matter — in  fact,  one  of 
the  necessary  things  to  see  to  if  you  wish 
to  avoid  heavy  losses  of  bees,  as  will  surely 
result  if  they  have  to  travel  a  mile  or  more 
for  their  water;  for  assuredly  they  must 
have  water,  and  lots  of  it,  if  brood-rearing 
is  to  go  on  at  the  rate  it  has  to  in  order 
that  the  colonies  be  strong  enough  for  the 
main  honey-flow  in  June.  Many  arrange- 
ments have  been  suggested,  and  actually 
used,  for  providing  water  right  in  the  yard ; 
but  if  the  bees  can  get  it  near  the  apiary  in 
a  nicely  sheltered  position  they  seem  to 
prefer  it  to  getting  it  from  a  barrel  or 
other  arrangement  fixed  up  for  them. 
While  one  can  fix  up  a  place  for  the  bees 
to  get  water  right  in  the  home  apiary,  it 
is  a  different  proposition  in  an  out-apiary, 
and — ^well,  to  be  perfectly  frank  I  shall 
have  to  confess  that  I  have  to  let  the  bees 
get  their  water  the  best  they  can,  as  it 
would  be  a  lot  of  work  to  drive  around  to  a 
number  of  yards,  filling  up  barrels,  etc. 
At  the  same  time.  1  am  free  to  admit  that 
this  work  would   pay,  if  the  bees  had  no 


access  to  water  Cjuite  near  their  hives.  At 
each  of  my  yards  at  present,  water  is  quite 
near,  so  I  am  saved  the  trouble  of  supply- 
ing it  artificially. 

This  spring  I  have  to  move  one  of  my 
apiaries;  and  as  the  location  I  have  selected 
seems  to  be  about  ideal  I  have  taken  a 
picture  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  describe  as  the 
desirable  features  of  a  good  location.  As 
will  be  noticed,  the  honey-houses  have  al- 
ready been  moved,  and  are  standing  upon, 
temporary  foundations  till  the  snow  gees 
in  the  spring,  when  the  buildings  will  be 
lowered  and  leveled,  and  placed  on  cedar 
blocks.  The  bees  ^^^ll  not  be  moved  till 
after  they  have  had  their  first  flight.  They 
are  wintei'ing  outdoors  half  a  mile  from 
where  they  are  soon  to  be  moved.  Two  emp- 
ty hives,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  are  shown 
in  the  open  space,  and  this  spot  will  be 
about  the  center  of  the  apiary  when  bees 
are  placed.  The  cedar  swamp  shown  will 
be  on  the  north,  northeast,  west,  and  south- 
west, while  the  onlj^  open  space  will  be  at 
the  southeast.  On  this  side  the  buildings 
are  placed  end  to  end,  not  so  much  for  pro- 
tection as  to  save  fencing,  as  I  shall  have 
to  fence  the  plot  to  keep  stock  from  roam- 
ing among  the  hives  and  upsetting  them. 
This  piece  of  ground  (about  half  an  acre) 
is  level,  and  high  and  dry,  and  while  the 
shelter  is  a  little  too  good(?)  to  suit  me, 
still,  it  is  a  different  matter  from  a  board 
fence,  as  bees  will  not  be  tempted  to  fly 
over  a  wide  space  of  trees  as  easily  as  they 
can  go  over  a  high  board  fence,  to  drop  at 
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of  all  there  is  in  the  vicinity  is  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  spot.  Abundance  of 
alsike  near  by,  with  about  enough  buctc- 
wheat  grown  to  supply  winter  stores  each 
season,  about  completes  the  description  of 
this  location. 

Mount  Joy,   Ont.,   Canada. 


9000  POUNDS  OF  COMB  HONEY  FROM  55  COL- 
NIES,  SPRING  COUNT 

BY   BELL  E.   BERRYMAN 


I  am  sending  you  a  photo  of  one  corner 
of  my  apiary  of  190  colonies.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1912  I  lost  4o  colonies  out  of  100. 
My  55  colonies  left  were  all  weak  and  short 
of  stores  in  March.  I  fed  them  liberally, 
and  increased  them  in  June  to  190  colonies 
by  dividing,  and  harvested  9000  lbs.  of  sec- 
tion honey.  The  largest  yield  from  any  one 
colony  was  240  lbs.  of  section  honey.  I 
lost  none  last  winter,  as  the  winter  was  very 
mild  compared  with  the  one  before  last. 

Central  City,  Neb. 


CHASING  A  RUNAWAY  SWARM  2>^  MILES 


BY   G.   FRANK   PEASE 


Pig. 


-Hiving'  tlie  swarm  after  it  was  carried 
home  in  a  cloth. 


once,   never  to   return.     While,   as   I   have 

said,  the  ground  is  high  and  dry,  yet  right 

near  where  the  bees  will  stand  the  gi'ound 

slopes  abruptly  toward 

the  swamp,  and  there 

the     soil     is     springy, 

with  the  water  oozing 

out  all  summer.    Here 

the  bees  can  get  water 

in  a  sheltered  location, 

and  never  have  to  fly 

50  feet  from  the  yard. 

The  nearest  cultivated 

field  is  about  20  rods 

away  on  the  east  side ; 

and  as  this  is  the  only 

side  of  the  apiary  that 

has      cultivated      land 

near,  naturally  we  are 

hoping  that  all  danger 

from  that   source  will 

be  reduced  to  a  m.ini- 

mum.      As    to    spring 

feed,  it  starts  right  at 

the  south   end   of  the        j,,^,^   ^  _^ ^  ,.,„,^,„^,,  , 
apiai-y;   and  the  bulk  for  21/2  miles 


Bees  swarmed  here  last  summer  as  never 
before  in  my  experience,  even  when  the 
flow  of  nectar  was  slow.  The  pictures 
shown  are  of  a  runaway  swarm  from  one 
of  my  hives.  I  chased  the  bees  2^2  miles, 
and  brought  back  the  swarm  on  the  limb 
on  which  the  bees  had  settled.  The  limb 
was  thrown  over  my  shoulder,  with  a  cloth 


warm  that  Frank  Pease,  of  Marshall,  Michigan,  chased 
.    Photo  was  taken  from  the  top  of  a  building. 
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Pia.  3. — ^Enough  bees  to  pay  for  the  2^4 -mile  run. 


wrapped  around  the  bees.  The  swarm,  Fig. 
1.  extended  for  three  feet  along  the  limb. 

A  tinner  made  the  smoker  on  top  of  the 
box,  from  heavy  copper.  The  bellows  was 
from  a  Clark  cold-blast  smoker. 

In  Fig.  2  is  one  of  my  glass  and  tin  com- 
bination covers.  I  pulled  a  string  to  take 
the  picture. 

BEES  POISONED  BY  A  BLACK  SPIDER. 

I  was  at  one  of  my  hives  this  morning, 
and  saw  a  black  spider  killing  bees.  He 
ran  toward  the  entrance,  and  two  bees 
pounced  on  him.  He  held  them  off  the 
length  of  his  legs,  and  they  died  inside  of  a 
minute  without  liis  even  biting  them;  then 
he  dragged  them  back  to  a  pile  of  dead 
ones  which  he  had  killed — forty  or  fifty  of 
them,  and  seemed  to  be  sucking  the  honey 
from  under  their  throats.  Others  flew  to- 
ward him  and  merely  touched  him  a  little, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  stupefied.  He  must 
have  ejected  poison  toward  'them,  such  as 
I  have  smelled  when  a  sjDider  has  been  near 
my  nose.  The  bees  would  cease  to  struggle 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  could  not  get  their 
sting  near  the  spider  as  I  expected  them  to 
do. 

Marshall,  Mich.,  June  13. 


bees  steadily  from  the  time  I  got  them, 
which  was  the  3d  or  4th  of  May,  1911;  and 
as  the  colony  became  very  strong  I  decided 
to  divide  it.  I  divided  them  according  to 
the  Alexander  method,  and  this  was  the 
lower  hive.  When  they  swarmed,  which  was 
three  or  four  days  after  I  had  separated 
them,  they  had  drawn  out  only  five  of  the 
frames  from  the  foundation.  They  had 
plenty  of  room,  and  the  weather  was  not 
unusually  hot.  I  had  given  them  a  select 
queen;  and,  not  ha\ang  another  hive  at  the 
time,  I  cut  out  the  queen-cells  they  had 
built ;  and  the  queen  being  clipped,  and 
not  being  able  to  get  away,  the  swarm  re- 
turned of  its  own  accord.  Notice  that  1 
had  raised  the  super  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, as  I  thought  it  might  afford  ventila- 
tion if  the  bees  thought  it  was  too  hot  in 
the  hive. 
New  York. 


FORMING  NUCLEI  TO  PREVENT   SWARMING 


BY  R.   M.   SPENCER 


ALEXANDER  PLAN   FOR   MAKING   INCREASE 
CARRIED  OUT  TOO  LATE 


BY  M.  J.  KAUFMAN 


About  a  month  before  the  time  this  pic- 
ture was  taken  I  started  with  an  eight- 
frame  colony  and  a  select  queen.    I  fed  the 


When  the  swarming  season  begins  in 
March  we  go  over  all  the  hives  once  every 
eight  days,  cutting  out  all  cells,  making 
nuclei,  or,  where  colonies  have  good  stock 
and  cells,  we  often  make  straight  division. 
When  we  are  able  to  get  the  young  queens 
we  take  frames  of  bees  containing  about 
three  times  as  many  bees  as  we  want,  and 
shake  them  in  front  of  the  small  nuclei  on 
the  ground,  allowing  them  to  run  in  and  to 
cluster  on  the  several  frames  of  brood  pre- 
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viouslj^  given  the  nuclei.  About  a  third  of 
these  bees  are  young  nurse  bees,  and  will 
stay  with  the  brood.  This  method  avoids 
any  trouble  of  closing  up  or  opening  later. 
Every  eight  days  we  again  shake  a  frame 
of  bees  in  front  of  each  one  of  these  nuclei, 
thus  helping  the  nuclei  and  holding  the  full 
colonies  in  check  from  swarming. 

BEES   SLUGGISH  BEFORE  THEY  SWARM. 

One  of  our  great  troubles  in  this  locality 


is  spring  sujiersedure  of  queens;  and  in 
many  eases  this  causes  swarming  when  it 
would  not  happen  otherwise,  the  breeding 
season  being  so  long  that  many  of  the 
queens  fail  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year. 
Often  by  simply  opening  hives  and  taking 
out  frames  of  bees  one  can  tell  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  bees  whether  there  are  cells  in 
the  hives.  The  bees  are  always  filled  with 
honey,  and  act  sluggish  when  making  prep- 


Svarm  returning  to  the  hive  because  the  queen  was  clipped. 
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tain  that  this  prevents 
swarming  to  a  great 
extent. 

Nordhoff,  Cal. 


HIVING  A  SWARM  CLUS- 
TERED ON  A  RAIL 
FENCE 


BY  J.  L.  BYER 


Fig.   1. — A  swarm  that  chose  a  very  convenient  clustering-place. 


arations  for  swaruaing.  When  bees  are 
active  on  the  combs  there  is  little  danger  of 
swarming.  By  nsing  this  method  of  judg- 
ing when  colonies  are  preparing  to  swarm 
I  have  often  gone  over  500  or  more  colonies 
in  a  day,  and  very  seldom  make  a  mistake 
as  to  whether  a  colony  will  swarm  within  a 
week. 

GOOD    VENTILATION    AN    AID    IN    PREVENTION" 
OF  SWARMING. 

Another  great  preventive  of  swarming, 
as  all  beekeepers  know,  is  ventilation.  All 
our  hive  bottoms  are  loose,  and  have  full- 
width  entrances  on  both  ends.  As  soon  as 
warm  weather  comes,  both  of  these  en- 
trances are  opened  full  width.     I  am  cer- 


FiG.  2. — Shakinig  the  cluster  into  a  hive. 


Before  a  swarm 
leaves  the  place  where 
it  has  clustered  after 
swarming,  it  is  thought 
that,  as  a  rule,  scouts 
are  sent  out,  and  a 
place  is  found  before 
leaving.  This  may  be 
the  rule,  but,  like  all 
other  rules,  there  are 
excejitions  to  the  rule, 
aid  a  bit  of  experi- 
ei'.ce  wiih  a  sv,ar;n  a  short  time  ago  proved 
(his  quite  coixluirively. 

On  Friday,  May  28th,  my  brother-in-law 
plioned  me  from  the  Casliel  yard  that  a 
large  swarm  had  come  out,  and  that  he  had 
caged  the  clipped  queen  and  had  let  the 
bees  go  back  to  the  hive.  I  felt  pretty  sure 
that  the  bees  were  superseding  the  queen, 
and  knew  that  there  was  danger  of  their 
coming  out  any  time  with  a  young  queen, 
departing  for  parts  unknown.  However,  I 
could  not  get  ove.r  before  the  following 
Monday,  so  I  let  them  take  chances. 

When  the  family  were  at  church  Sunday 
I  suspect  the  colony  swarmed  again  and 
clustered  in  the  top  of  an  apple  tree  in  the 

apiary.     Any  way, 

Monday  forenoon  the 
swarm  was  noticed 
leaving  the  tree  and 
starting  off  north.  My 
brother-in-law  follow- 
ed them,  and  they 
went  so  slowly  that  he 
just  had  to  w^alk  to 
keep  up  with  them, 
notwitlostanding  the 
fact  that  the  day  was 
calm  with  no  wind  to 
hinder  their  flight. 
They  went  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  and 
alighted  on  the  top  of 
a  rail  fence.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  swarm  nice- 
ly clustered  on  the 
lailfence.  Fig.  2  shows 
how  the  rail  was  lifted 
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Fig.  3. — Safely  liived.     (J.  Ij.  Byer  sitting  on  the  fence.) 


from  the  fence  and  the  swarm  gently  jarred 
into  the  hive.  The  picture  in  Fig.  3  was 
taken  after  the  bees  had  been  shaken  intn 
the  hive;  and  if  ever  a  crowd  of  bees  were 
glad  for  a  home  they  surely  were,  as  they 
settled  down  I'ight  at  once  with  that  home 
cry  so  well  known  to  the  beekeeper. 

My  nephew,  Leslie  Williamson,  happens 
to  have  a  camera,  and  that  explains  how  Ave 
got  the  pictures.  By  the  way,  I  rather 
smiled  when  the  picture  was  shown  me,  as 
I  am  perched  on  the  fence  in  Fig.  3.  It  is 
rare  that  I  Avear  a  veil  except  in  extract- 
ing time,  and  there  was  no  need  of  one  at 
all  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  bees 
were  not  at  all  cross.  I  had  put  it  on  when 
first  going  over  to  where  the  swarm  Avas, 
and  had  forgotten  all  about  it  till  after  the 
camera  had  snapped. 

Mount  Jov,  Ont.,  Canada. 


SWITCHING    THE    HALVES    OF    A    DOUBLE 
BROOD-NEST  TO  CONTROL  SWARMING 


r.Y   J.   A.   Yi:OMAN.S 


In  the  June  15th  issue  for  1912  I  had 
an  article,  p.  366,  concerning  some  experi- 
ments I  liave  been  making  with  the  view  of 
reducing  sAvarming  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing tlie  production  of  surplus  hone}'. 
I  Avas  much  pleased  to  hear  from  beekeep- 
ers from  all  sections,  shoAving  their  interest 
in  these  experiments.  One  m.an  in  particu- 
lar reported  as  having  Avorked  alor'g  tiie 
same  lines  with  results  and  conclusions  the 
same,  so  far  as  he  had  progressed. 

The  summer  of  1912  was  a  poor  one  for 
honey   production   in   eastern   Washington. 


Warm  summer  weath- 
er Avas  a  scarce  article. 
A  few  Avarm  days 
Avould  be  folloAved  by 
a  spell  of  cold  or 
rainy  Aveather  that 
dreAV  on  the  surplus 
gathered  by  the  bees 
during  the  Avarmer  pe- 
riod. Some  of  my  bee- 
keeping friends  re- 
ported practically  no 
crop,  and  at  least  one 
said  that  he  feared 
that  not  enough  Avas 
on  hand  for  Avinter 
stores.  My  crop  Avas 
65  pounds  per  colony, 
spring  count,  Avhich  I 
considered  satisfactory 
under  the  conditions. 
During  the  season  I 
tried  some  experiments 
Avhich  I  am  confident  cut  doAvn  my  yield 
someAvhat.  For  instance,  I  was  anxious  to 
see  hoAv  early  I  could  raise  the  "hatching 
story  "  of  the  brood-chamber  and  get  the 
bees  to  start  Avork  in  the  supers  (supers 
placed  beloAv  it  and  above  the  laying  story). 
I  therefore  tried  this  arrangement  very 
early,  before  the  hive  Avas  at  all  crowded, 
and  before  there  Avas  any  real  need  of  it. 
In  fact,  the  result  shoAved  there  were  not 
enough  bees  in  the  divided  colony  to  gener- 
ate sufficient  heat  if  Aveather  turned  cold. 

The  bees  started  Avork  at  once  in  supers 
(in  Avhich  I  had  placed  some  bait  sections)  ; 
but  in  a  few  days  the  Aveather  turned  cold 
and  rainy,  and  honey-gathering  was  stop- 
ped completely  for  scA-eral  days.  The  .leld 
bees  having  all  gone  doAvn  from  the  hatch- 
ing story,  leaving  only  young  bees  in  it, 
there  were  not  enough  left  to  cover  all  the 
brood,  and  some  of  it  Avas  chilled  and  killed. 
In  spite  of  this  setback  the  colony  built  un 
vei-y  rapidly.  I  should  not  have  eommencecl 
switching  so  early.  I  feared  the  above 
would  happen,  but  wished  to  try  it  any 
way.  If  the  hive  had  been  full  of  bees  the 
result  Avould  haA'e  been  different.  I  did  not 
wait  until  the  colony  Avas  strong  enough. 

The  results  of  the  past  year  convince  me 
that  the  principles  involved  in  this  system 
are  right.  I  expect  and  hope  the  beekeep- 
ing fraternity  Avill  improve  on  the  detail?. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  Avho  may  not  have 
the  June  15th  number,  1912,  I  will  repeat 
in  a  feAv  Avords  the  principles  of  the  system, 
and  Avill  then  try  to  answer  the  questions 
that  have  come  to  me  from  all  sides.  I 
have   had  letters  from  California,   Oregon, 
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Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
from  Switzerland. 

First,  the  only  special  equipment  needed 
is  a  wire  screen  with  a  Porter  bee-escape. 
This  should  be  bound  with  strips  of  wood 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  give  bee  space 
above  and  below.  A  friend  of  mine.  Dr. 
R.  E.  Shanks,  of  Spokane,  has  made  an 
escape  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
crude  ones  I  used  in  my  experiment. 
Through  his  courtesy  I  enclose  photos  of 
these  escapes.  Dr.  Shanks  has  been  follow- 
ing this  system  for  two  years,  and,  although 
a  beginner  in  beekeeping,  he  has  had  no 
swarming.  The  wire  screen  should  be  the 
full  size  of  the  hive  used,  so  that  the  heat 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  colony  will  rise 
into  the  hatching  story,  and  so  that  the  hive 
odor  will  remain  tl?e  same.  Fig.  1  is  a 
front  view  of  the  screen  used. 

The  Porter  escape  is  cut  off  just  in  front 
of  the  round  hole  in  the  back  end  of  the  top 
of  it.  It  is  then  imbedded  in  a  strip  of 
board  crossing  the  front  of  the  screen.  A 
passageway  is  then  cut  through  tlie  frame 
out  to  the"  open  air  in  front,  and  a  plug 
made  which  should  be  used  after  the  first 
24  hours  after  a  switch  of  stories  is  made. 

When  the  plug  is  out,  a  piece  of  super 
section  sliould  be  slipped  in,  closing  the 
opening  to  the  lower  story.  The  light  which 
enters  through  this  opening  will  attract 
and  empty  the  hatching  story  of  alt  field 
bees  in  a  few  hours.  If  the  opening  is  not 
closed  in  a  few  hours,  many  of  them  wili 
commence  to  use  it  as  an  entrance.  After 
24  hours  the  slat  should  be  taken  out  and 
the  plug  inserted,  so  that  all  bees  entering 
the  escape  will  go  into  the  lower  story  and 
not  be  able  to  return. 

Photo  No.  2  is  the  top  view  of  the  escape- 
screen  and  No.  3  is  a  bottom  view.  From 
these  views  I  think  any  beekeeper  will  catch 
the  principles  involved. 


Fig.    1. — Front    view    of    Yeoman's    screen    escape- 

bO'ard.    The  plug  used  is  shown  standing  up  on 

the  screen. 

Several  have  asked  me  if  the  plan  would 
work  with  the  ten-frame  hive.  I  use  the  ten- 
frame  Danzenbaker,  and  feel  sure  the  sys- 
tem will  work  with  any  size  of  hive.  I  now 
winter  my  bees  out  of  doors  in  double 
brood-nests.  Yesterday  (February  16)  the 
temperature   rose   to   51    degrees,    and    the 


Fig.  2. — Top  of  screen — next  to  bottom  of  hatching 
story. 

bees  had  their  first  flight  since  fall.  If  I 
did  not  winter  in  double  brood-nests  I 
would  i3ut  on  a  second  brood-chamber  as 
soon  as  the  bees  commence  to  build  up 
strong  in  the  siDring. 

A   SYNOPSIS   OF  THE   FLAX. 

As  soon  as  surplus  honey  commences  to 
come  in,  or  if  there  is  any  sign  of  swarm- 
ing (or  if  a  new  beginner  is  not  familiar 
with  these  indications,  when  both  stories 
are  well  filled  with  bees)  raise  the  upper 
story  and  put  a  super  of  sections  below  tlie 
upper,  or  "  hatching  story."  At  the  same 
time  (or  24  hours  later,  which  I  find  is 
much  easier  because  the  field  bees  have  gone 
below  and  can  not  get  back,  thus  reducing' 
the  number  of  bees  in  the  upper  story,  and 
making  it  much  easier  to  find  the  queen) 
remove  the  queen  to  the  lower  brood-nest, 
v."liieli  we  call  the  "  laying  brood-nest." 

Ten  days  later,  switch  brood-nests  after 
cutting  out  any  queen-cells  which  may  be 
started  in  the  "hatching  story."  This  makes 
Avhat  has  been  the  hatching  brood-nest  for 
the  past  ten  days  the  laying  brood-nest  for 
the  next  ten  days.  The  bees  hatched  during 
.the  past  ten  days,  and  the  honey  and  pollen 
used  during  this  time  have  emptied  thou- 
sands of  cells  ready  for  the  queen  to  lay  in, 
and  this  she  promptly  does  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  the  bottom  story  and  slie  is  placed 
in  it. 

This    switching   keeps    the    queen    laying 
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continuously,  removes  her  and  the  field  bees 
from  all  brood  and  eggs  every  ten  days  (vir- 
tually the  same  as  swarming),  and  prevents 
brood-nests  from  becoming  clogged  with 
honey.  The  supers  remain  constantly  in 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  hive  en- 
trance, and  the  field  bees  are  not  interrupt- 
ed in  their  daily  habit  of  storing  the  sur- 
plus. 

Repeat  this  operation  every  ten  days 
through  the  swarming  season,  which  will 
vaiy  according  to  locality,  or  introduce  (24 
hours  after  switching)  a  young  queen  to 
the  top  or  hatching  story.  As  this  story 
contains  young  bees  only,  it  is  an  ideal 
condition  for  introducing  a  new  queen. 
Then  kill  the  old  queen  the  next  time  j'ou 
switch,  and  leave  the  hatching  story  on  lo 
hatch  out  entirely. 

I  think  that  most  beekeepers  agree  that 
a  young  queen  rarely  swarms  during  her 
firet  season,  so  you  will  by  this  means, 
as  soon  as  a  young  queen  is  introduced, 
end  the  danger  of  swarming  in  nearly  all 
cases. 

A  Pennsylvania  friend  asks  about  using 
a  hive  filled  with  foundation  and  placing  it 
below  an  old  hive  in  order  to  get  two  brood- 
stories  to  start  the  i^lan.  I  should  prefer  to 
divide  the  old  brood-nest  as  nearly  equally 
as  possible,  and  fill  out  both  stories  with 
frames  of  full  sheets  of  foundation. 


I  like  to  have  both  "hatching  "  and  "lay- 
ing "  stories  have  about  an  equal  amount  of 
brood  in  them.  Also,  by  dividing  the  old 
brood-nest  equally  there  will  be  enough  old 
combs  containing  pollen  and  honey  to  sup- 
ply the  nurse  bees  in  the  hatching  story  for 
the  ten  days  they  are  shut  oif  from  all  out- 
side supply.  A  sujiply  of  honey  and  pollen 
sufficient  for  this  period  of  time  must  al- 
ways be  on  hand  in  hatching  story. 

Spokane,  Wasli. 


COMB  HONEY  FROM  A  SHORT  FLOW 


Worker  Comb  from  Starters 


BY   A.   V.   SMALL 


Fig.    3. — Lower  side,   next  to  supers. 


Last  summer  the  swarming  impulse  was 
above  normal ;  and  as  our  flow  is  usually  of 
short  duration,  comb  honey  could  be  se- 
cured only  by  a  plan  that  Avould  satisfy  the 
swarming  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  force 
the  June  flow  into  the  supers. 

The  plan  which  gave  me  the  best  results 
was  to  shake  the  bees  into  a  contracted 
chamber  of  starters.  This  was  done  in  the 
early  part  of  the  flow.  The  colony  was  left 
on  its  old  stand,  and  I  merely  took  away 
the  brood,  contracted  the  brood-chamber  to 
the  space  of  six  combs,  and  gave  the  bees 
a  set  of  starters.  In  the  colonies  treated 
there  was  considerable  comb  in  the  supers; 
and  in  order  to  establish  the  brood-nest 
I  placed  a  frame  partly  filled  with  young 
brood  in  the  center  of  the  contracted  brood- 
chamber,  filling  out  with  five  frames  of 
starters.    This  was  the  first  hive  tried. 

There  was  a  good  flow  on  the  day  the 
work  was  done,  and  the  bees  worked  right 
along  as  though  no  change  had  been  made. 
The  queen  began  laying  in  the  empty  cells 
in  the  frame  of  brood  I  had  placed  in  the 
center.  The  bees  began  to  work  on  the 
starters,  and  every  thing  went  well  except 
that  I  had  established  the  brood-nest,  but 
had  not  provided  the  storehouse  for  pollen. 
The  brood  comb  that  was  used  had  been 
taken  from  near  the  center  of  the  hive,  and 
was  almost  free  from  pollen.  In  the  aver- 
age brood-chamber  the  two  outside  combs 
contain  nearly  all  the  pollen  in  the  hive.  If 
the  queen  is  good  they  are  about  half  filled 
with  brood  and  the  rest  is  honey.  These 
two  outside  combs  were  gone,  and  the  first 
day's  pollen  went  with  the  honey  up  into 
the  sections. 

^  The  next  colony  that  built  cells  I  shook, 
contracted  the  brood-nest  to  six  frames,  leav- 
ing them  their  two  outside  combs  and  filling 
in  the  center  with  four  frames  of  starters. 
In  this  case  the  pollen  storehouse  was  un- 
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disturbecl.  A  bee  coming-  in  with  pollen 
could  go  to  the  outside  comb  where  it  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going,  and  unload  as 
usual.  There  was  not  a  single  cell  of  pollen 
in  sections  over  brood-chambers  where  the 
outside  combs  were  left  in. 

The  surplus  honey  went  up  into  the  sec- 
tions, as  the  two  outside  combs  were  nearly 
filled  to  start  with,  and  the  four  frames  of 
starters  in  the  center  were  occupied  by  the 
queen  almost  as  fast  as  they  were  drawn 
out.  This  gave  us  four  good  worker  combs 
from  starters,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  bees  will  build  Avorker  combs  as  long  as 
the  queen  keeps  filling  them  with  eggs. 
This  is  the  reason  it  is  necessary  to  contract 
the  brood-chamber. 

If  the  bees  had  been  given  eight  or  ten 
frames  of  starters  they  would  have  drawn 
them  out  faster  than  the  queen  could  occupy 
them,  and  a  large  amount  of  drone  comb 
would  have  resulted.  Then,  too,  as  soon 
as  the  bees  got  ahead  of  the  queen  a  good 
deal  of  honey  would  have  been  stored  in 
the  brood-chamber.  This  is  the  reason  one 
must  use  starters  when  following  this  plan, 
instead  of  full  sheets,  if  he  is  to  get  the  best 
results.  The  full  sheets  are  drawn  out  too 
fast. 

In  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  time  of 
shaking,  these  combs  will  be  drawn  out  and 
filled  with  brood.  At  this  time,  if  one  should 
give  four  more  starters  he  might  get  work- 
er comb;  but  this  can  not  be  depended  on, 
and  it  is  more  desirable  to  fill  out  the 
brood-chamber  with  full  sheets  or  with  four 
of  the  frames  that  were  taken  away  at  the 
time  of  shaking.  These  frames  will  be  prac- 
tically all  sealed  now,  and  a  few  frames  of 
hatching  brood  are  desirable  at  this  time  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  colony. 

"Worker  combs  can  also  be  built  in  weak 
colonies,  but  they  are  very  apt  to  be  round- 
bottomed,  with  the  lower  corners  incom- 
plete. The  following  year  this  corner  space 
is  usually  filled  in  with  drone  comb,  maldng 
an  undesirable  frame. 

Where  starters  are  used  with  shaken 
swarms,  as  described  above,  the  combs  are 
full  and  square  at  the  corners,  having  all 
the  appearance  of  foundation-built  combs. 

As  a  word  of  caution,  put  on  supers  with 
bait  sections  as  soon  as  the  colony  is  strong- 
enough  to  warm  them  up;  and  be  sure  there 
is  some  work  being  done  in  the  supers  at 
the  time  of  shaking.  The  brood  from  the 
first  colonies  shaken  can  be  placed  above 
queen-excluders  over  the  colonies  one  e\- 
pects  to  shake  next.  Within  ten  days,  about 
half  of  this  brood  will  have  hatched,  and 
the  other  half  will  be  sealed.  If  one  wants 
increase  he  has  merely  to  set  this  hive  bodv 


of  sealed  brood  and  bees  on  a  new  stand, 
and  in  a  feiv  hours  give  them  a  ripe  queen- 
cell  or  a  C[ueen.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  methods  of  increase  I  have  ever 
tried. 

The  colonies  over  which  this  brood  was 
placed  are  noAv  read}-  for  shaking. 

Colonies  strengthened  in  this  way  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flow  usually  give  me 
the  best  results  in  comb  honey.  While  1 
have  spoken  of  leaving  this  brood  over  the 
colonies  ten  days,  a  week  is  long  enough, 
and  gives  three  more  days  of  flow  for  the 
sections.  The  brood  from  the  colonies  last 
shaken  can  be  placed  over  colonies  too  weak 
to  work  in  sections;  and  if  increase  is  not 
desired  the  combs  can  be  left  over  these 
colonies  to  receive  what  surplus  they  may 
make. 

North  Topeka,  Ivans. 


THREE  SWARMS  IN  ONE  HIVE 


BY  A.  G.  LUCIER 


It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
bees  got  on  the  top  of  the  hive  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Hives  No.  1,  2,  3,  in  a 
row,  were  preparing  to  swarm  at  the  same 
time.  One  morning  No.  3  cast  a  big  swaim. 
The  bees  were  hived  in  the  usual  manner  as 
practiced  with   clipiDed  cjueens.     The  very 


Three  swarms  that  united  with  the  bees  in  one  hive, 
making  a  colony  too  large  for  the  hive. 
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An  August  swarm  that  built  comb  in  the  open. 


next  day  they  came  out  again ;  and,  iinding 
that  their  queen  could  not  accompany  them, 
instead  of  going  back  to  their  own  home 
they  went  into  hive  No.  2,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  came  out  again  with  the  bees  in 
that  hive,  and  relocated  the  process  as  be- 
fore stated,  but  went  into  hive  No.  1  with 
the  bees  from  No.  2.  iThe  weather  being 
rather  warm,  the  cover  of  the  hive  was  lift- 
ed to  ventilate.  There  were  so  many  bees 
when  the  three  swarms  united  that  they 
fairly  boiled  over,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
grai^h. 

Powell,  Wvo. 


AN  AUGUST  SWARM 


BY  A.  B.  GILES,  M.  D. 


I  am  sending  you  a  photo  of  a  swarm 
which  came  out  of  a  hive  on  the  27th  of 
last  August.  They  clustered  in  an  apple 
tree,  built  comb,  and  liad  some  brood.  This 
picture  was  taken  Oct.  13  by  one  of  my 
neighbors,  Mr.  R.  J.  Clemmitt.     I  took  48 


sections  of  white  honey  from  .the  hive  from 
which  they  came.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  swarmed  so  late  in  the  season  that  it 
was  a  first  swarm,  and  that  they  stayed  so 
long  in  the  oj^en. 
Forest  Park,  Md. 


SWARM   CONTROL-INCREASE  AND   DE- 
CREASE 


BY  RALEIGH  THOMPSON 


If  a  beekeeper  desires  moderate  increase 
and  a  crop  of  honey  he  should  first  let  his 
bees  swarm,  and  then  set  the  new  colony  on 
the  old  stand  with  the  old  colony  by  the 
side  of  it.  In  four  days  he  should  remove 
the  old  colony  to  a  new  location,  put  on  a 
queen-trap,  and  wait  for  the  second  swarm, 
which  will  issue  in  from  nine  to  fourteen 
days  from  the  time  the  first  swarm  came 
out.  He  should  then  catch  the  virgin  in 
the  trap,  .which  Avill  prevent  the  swarm 
from  leaving,  for  a  young  queen  is  very 
gay.  The  trap  should  not  be  rem.oved  until 
the  bees  begin  to  return.  Then  the  old  hive 
should  be  removed,  and  another  one  put  in 
its  place.  Put  the  trap  on  this  hive  and  let 
the  queen  loose  through  the  hole  in  the  trap 
for  that  purpose.  Provide  for  the  bees  a 
frame  of  eggs  and  larvae. 

Take  the  old  colony  to  a  new  location,  and 
the  next  day  divide  it  into  as  many  colonies 
as  can  be  supplied  with  queen  or  good  cells. 
Grive  them  a  frame  of  eggs  and  larvfe.  It 
makes  them  feel  more  at  home.  One  should 
lemove  all  supers  from  the  first  colony  at 
the  time  it  is  hived.  This  is  the  best  plan 
for  the  novice,  and  I  think  for  older  bee- 
keepers as  well,  for  there  are  very  few 
queens  that  will  beat  swarming  queens. 

THE    SHAKEX-SWARM    PLAN. 

Now  for  swarm  control.  I  use  the  shak- 
en-swarm plan  given  in  the  ABC  and  X 
Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  when  I  do  not  allow 
natural  swarming,  only  I  go  a  few  steps 
further.  T  set  the  old  hive  by  the  side  of 
the  new  coloin-,  and  in  six  days  I  put  on  an 
entrance-guard  and  shake  the  bees  into  the 
new  eolonj'  again,  leaving  only  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  brood  and  queen.  One  must 
be  careful  if  it  is  a  natural  swarm  or  he 
will  find  one  or  more  queens  on  the  giiards. 
Now  save  the  best  cell  or  queen,  and  de- 
stroy all  the  rest  if  they  are  not  needed 
elsewhere.  Set  the  old  hive  on  the  other 
side  of  the  new  one,  leaving  an  entrance  at 
the  further  corner.  In  four  days  more 
move  it  to  the  other  side,  leaving  the  en- 
trance at  the  further  corner  again.  If  it  is 
a  shaken  swarm,  one  must  raise  queens  for 
the  hives,  for  a   queen  made  by  a  shaken 
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One  of  J.  M.  Buchanan's  outyards  standing  on  the  site  of  an  old  Yankee  fort  near  Franklin,  Tenn. 


swarm  is  of  no  use.  Now,  if  one  does  not 
wa'.it  any  increase,  leave  this  old  liive  by  the 
new  one;  and,  after  the  flow  is  over,  work 
the  old  queen-hive  into  the  new  queen-hive. 

If  I  wait  a  little  too  late  I  use  the  paper 
plan  of  uniting,  killing  the  old  queen  first. 
The  best  plan  is  to  i-emove  all  the  brood 
from  the  old  queen  to  the  new  one  every 
fifteen  days  as  long  as  there  is  brood  to 
move,  for  tlie  old  queen  and  bees  are  worth- 
less, as  they  are  all  old,  and  the  hive  with 
the  young  queen  is  sure  to  winter,  for  the 
bees  are  all  young,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them.  The  old  hive  and  combs  may  be  used 
the  next  year.  These  plans  are  applicable 
to  a  home  yard  rather  than  to  an  outyard, 
unless  the  out-apiary  happens  to  be  witliin 
a  few  miles  of  home. 

If  one  has  more  bees  than  he  wants  to 
winter,  he  should  double  up,  following  the 
paper  plan.  If  he  has  a  choice  of  queens 
he  should  kill  the  undesirable  one.  If  he 
has  no  choice,  he  should  pay  no  attention 
to  the  queens.  The  bees  will  take  care  of 
that  part  of  it.     In  southern  Indiana  I  win- 


ter them  in  two  ten-frame  stories,  and  they 
are  boiling  over  with  bees  when  the  flow 
comes — about  May  20. 

Put  all  of  the  brood  and  bees  into  one 
liive,  and  put  on  one  super  of  sections  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  another  on 
top  of  this  with  drawn  combs  or  one  super. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  bees  begin  to  draw  out 
the  founda;:.:,  raise  it  up  and  put  another 
under  it.  If  the  brood-chamber  is  not  full 
of  brood,  use  only  one  super;  but  in  ordei- 
to  secure  the  best  results  it  should  be  full. 
Put  an  excluder  on  some  of  the  weak  colo- 
nies, and  stack  the  emjoty  combs  on  them 
about  three  to  the  hive,  for  use  later  on,  for 
part  of  these  colonies  will  swarm  within  ten 
or  twelve  days. 

One  should  put  the  sealed  brood  in  the 
center  of  the  hive — that  is,  if  he  has  a  hive 
full.  If  not,  he  should  put  empty  combs  in 
the  center.  If  sealed  brood  is  placed  in  the 
center,  as  soon  as  the  brood  hatches  the 
queen  will  fill  the  cells  with  eggs  and  put 
more  honey  in  the  super.  If  one  does  not 
put  eggs  and  unsealed  brood  on  the  outside. 
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when  the  sealed  brood  hatches  they  will  fill 
the  combs  with  honey,  and  there  will  be 
less  honey  in  the  supers,  and  more  swarm- 
ing, for  the  bees  will  always  fill  the  outside 
combs  with  honey  if  they  get  a  chance;  and 
the  longer  there  is  brood  in  them  the  better. 
Underwood,  Ind. 


OUT-APIARY  ON  THE  SITE  OF  AN  OLD  FORT 


BY  J.   M.   BUCHANAN 


I  am  sending  a  photogTajjh  of  one  of  my 
outyards,  wliich,  in  its  location,  is  somewhat 
unique.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  over- 
looking the  town  of  Franklin,  where,  fifty 
3'ears  ago,  was  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  war,  stands  an  old  fort,  once 
guarded  by  Yankee  bullets,  but  now  garri- 
soned with  Dago  stingers. 

The  apiary  occupies  the  site  of  this  old 
fort,  which  at  present  consists  of  a  level 
spot  partly  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  with  the  open 
end  toward  the  south,  thus  providing  an 
excellent  windbreak  for  the  hives.  Part  of 
this  embankment  can  be  seen  in  the  picture. 
I  have  a  nice  honey-house  and  storeroom 
here,  built  so  that  it  can  be  taken  a^^art  and 
moved.  The  apiary  is  easily  reached  with 
the  automobile,  which,  by  the  way,  we  find 
indisiDensable  in  out-apiary  work. 

This  yard  contains  at  present  fifty  hives, 
run  for  extracted  honey.  It  is  surrounded 
by  extensive  blue-grass  pastures,  which  are 
white  with  clover  bloom  during  May  and 
June.  There  are  several  groves  of  locust 
near  by,  and  this  forms  one  of  our  chief 
sources  of  honey.  The  locust  honey  is  wa- 
ter-white, and  of  fine  flavor,  and  slow  to 
granulate.  It  blooms  about  the  last  of 
April;  and  if  the  weather  is  fair  it  yields 
quite  heavily.  During  this  flow  last  spring 
a  colony  on  the  scales  made  a  net  gain  of 
100  pounds  in  ten  days. 

Franklin,  Tenn.,  Dec.  19. 


IN  MEMORIAM  OF  PAUL  MICKWITZ 


BY   R.    MICKWITZ 


[The  unfortunate  subject  of  this  sketch  was  at 
Medina  in  the  winter  of  1907-'08,  learning  what  he 
tould  of  American  methods,  and  he  later  spent  some 
time  as  a  student  with  R.  F.  Holtermann.  He  was 
above  the  average  in  intelligence,  as  shown  by  his 
article  on  page  1257,  Oct.  15,  1908,  written,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  when  he  had  had  only  about  a 
year's  study  of  English.  It  was  his  intention  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  thoroughly  with  our  methods,  and 
tlien  take  the  new  ways  back  to  his  own  country. 

His  death  marks  the  end  of  what  would  surely 
liave  been  a  most  brilliant  career.  It  is  the  old,  old 
story  of  an  ambitious  man  so  worried  and  hindered 
by  a  diseased  body  that  the  clear  vision  of  life  and 


its  possibilities  was  dimmed  and  distorted.  Our 
sympathy  is  extended  to  his  family  and  friends  in 
Finland. — Ed.] 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  find  it  my  sad  duty 
to  inform  you  that  my  brother  Paul  has 
voluntarily  taken  leave  of  life.  He  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  men  to  whom  life  is 
especially  a  burden.  High  ideals  and  large 
plans,  in  connection  with  a  sensibility  which 
shrank  from  opposition,  yielded  to  liis  in- 
ner conflicts.  His  was  a  retiring  nature 
that  prompted  him  to  bear  difficulties  alone. 
He  had  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  bee- 
keeping in  this  country,  and  to  further  it 
with  all  his  powers.  His  time  was  short; 
still  he  had,  thanks  to  an  ardent  enthusiasm 
manifested  to  all  who  had  deal  with  liim, 
many  friends  and  assistants  in  modern  bee- 
keeping, a  knowledge  of  which  he  acquired 
in  America.  Of  the  great  future  for  bee- 
keeping in  Finland  he  was,  up  to  the  very 
last,  fully  convinced.  His  bodily  power 
was  broken  by  a  series  of  complicated  in- 
ner troubles,  and  he  leaped  from  the  deck 
of  a  ship  in  the  open  sea  on  the  night  of 
November  2. 


The   late    Paul    Mickwitz,    former    student   from   Fin- 
land,  of  American  methods  in  beekeeping. 
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He  was  much  encouraged  to  see  in  Glean- 
ings for  Oct.  15,  1908,  his  contribution, 
with  comments,  in  regard  to  moving'  bees 
on  a  boat  with  Mr.  Holtermann.  I  can 
assure  you  that  3'our  journal  has  but  few 
readers  as  much  interested  in  it  as  was  my 
brother.  He  read  especially,  in  connection 
with  his  agricultural  studies,  much  about 
apiculture.  In  one  of  the  note-books  which 
he  left  he  had  laid  a  plan  for  a  yearly  re- 
view of  the  most  striking  paragraphs,  tak- 
en from  the  most  jDrominent  writers  of  all 
lands,  and  which  he  designed  to  publish  in 
several  languages,  in  order  to  further  a 
union  of  the  beekeepers  of  all  lands.  But 
he  was  not  permitted  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
ject. 

His  fifty  stands  of  Carniolan  bees  in 
Langstrolh  hives  have  been  taken  over  bj- 
mj'self ;  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  carry  on 
the  work  he  began.  I  enclose  a  picture  of 
Paul,  so  that  you  can  use  it  in  your  journal 
if  you  so  de5;ire. 

Alberga,  Finland,  Dec.  14. 


THE    JUNGE-PIERCE    HIVE-VENTILATOR  AND 
NONSWARMER 


BY  EDMUND  W.   PEIRCE 


"Wanted — a  solution  of  the  swarming 
problem — a  problem  that  hitherto  has  baf- 
fled solution  except  by  time-consuming- 
manipulation  or  the  use  of  complicated, 
cumbersome,  expensive  device's.  Even  these 
expedients,  in  the  hands  of  an^  'save  pro- 
fessional apiarists,  have 
been  productive  of  very 
indifferent  results.  In- 
deed it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  neither 
manipulation  nor  ma- 
chinery can  of  itself 
ever  prove  entirely  ef- 
fective. The  most  that 
can  be  hoped  for,  when 
the  complexity  of  this 
problem  is  considered, 
is  the  perfection  of  a 
simple  and  inexpensive 
appliance  that  with  min- 
imum manipulation  will, 
in  a  majority  of  cases, 
prevent  swarming;  and, 
when  it  does  not  actual- 
ly prevent,  will  at  least 
measurably  control  or 
retard  it.  This  I  believe  has  been  accom- 
1  )lished. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
Gleanings  a  description  by  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Ponder  of  a  non-swarmer  invented  bj'  Mr. 


H.  Junge,  of  Cumberland,  Indiana,  which 
had  been  used  by  him  with  considerable 
success,  and  on  which  he  had  obtained  a 
patent.  It  consisted  essentially  of  a  deep 
super  or  shallow  hive-body  fitted  with  slats 
or  fences  suitably  spaced,  and  with  remov- 
able cleats  for  ventilation,  designed  to  be 
placed  on  the  liive  between  the  bottom- 
board  and  the  brood-chamber. 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  bee-men 
that  room  and  ventilation  are  two  most  im- 
IDortant  factors  in  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing. How  to  afford  these  essentials  without 
the  incidental  disadvantages  of  surplus 
comb-building,  propolization,  or  drafts 
through  the  hive,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  thought  and  experiment.  Mr.  Junge 
and  I,  each  working  independentlj-  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  arrived 
at  practicalh'  the  same  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. A  comparison  of  conclusions  and 
modification  and  adjustment  of  ideas  has 
resulted  in  what  is  known  as  the  Junge- 
Peirce  hive-ventilator  and  non-swarmer. 

The  illustrations  will  make  clear  the  prin- 
cipal details  of  its  construction.  A  deep 
super  is  fitted  with  a  series  of  fences  so 
spaced  as  to  insure  maximum  ventilation  to 
the  exclusion  of  comb-building.  From  each 
side  of  the  sujDcr  a  section  is  cut  out,  and 
the  opening  fitted  with  a  door  hinged  at 
the  top,  and  opening  to  various  widths  de- 
termined by  turnbuckles  at  its  ends.  This 
opening  is  covered  with  screen  wire  tacked 
on  the  inside.  The  meshes,  three  to  the 
inch,  ai'e  large  enough  lo  afford  free  venti- 


lation, and  easy  egress  and  ingi-ess  to  the 
bees,  yet  small  enough  to  exclude  robbers, 
spiders,  and  moths.  A  removable  cleat  in 
the  end  of  the  super  affords  additional  ven- 
tilation when  desired. 
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The  non-swarmer  is  left  on  the  liive  all 
the  year  round,  and  colonies  so  equipped 
seem  to  winter  better  than  those  without 
the  appliance.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  in  cold  weather  the  contracted  entrance 


is  used,  and  the  ventilators  closed  down 
tight.  During  the  w^orking  season,  or  when 
the  weather  is  very  warm,  the  larger  en- 
trance is  given  and  the  ventilators  opened 
wide.  The  ventilation  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol, and  can  be  adjusted  to  conform  to 
varying  weather  conditions.  It  is  very  es- 
sential that  abundant  super  room  be  given 
to  prevent  the  crowded  condition  so  condu- 
cive to  swarming. 

The  principles  embodied  in  this  invention 
will  be  readily  understood.  The  construc- 
tion is  such  that  there  is  free  circulation  of 
air  under  the  frames,  but  absolutely  no 
draft  through  the  brood-nest.  Surplus  heat 
is  carried  off  Avithout  danger  of  chilling  the 
brood,  and  the  bees  are  saved  the  greater 
part  of  the  labor  of  fanning.  Thus  Avork- 
ers  that  otherwise  Avould  be  so  emploj'ed 
are  rendered  available  for  service  in  the 
fields  or  Avitliin  the  hive,  to  the  obAdous 
profit  of  the  beekeeper.  In  order  to  enter 
or  leave  the  hive,  the  bees  must  traverse  at 
least  a  part  of  the  non-swarmer.  They  are 
thus  given  the  impression  that  they  have 
abundant  room,  though  in  fact  they  are 
cheated  out  of  it,  so  far  as  storage  is  con- 
cerned, the  internal  arrangement  being  such 
that  the  space  is  not  available  for  comb- 
building.  Furthermore,  a  convenient  clus- 
tering place  is  at¥orded  the  nurse-bees,  and 
this,  by  relieving  the  internal  congestion. 


tends   to   prevent   the   development   of   the 
swarming  impulse. 

As  has  been  indicated,  it  is  not  claimed 
that    this    invention   will   at    all   times   and 
under  all  conditions  prevent  swarming.    It 
has  been  j^retty  clear- 
ly demonstrated,  how- 
-,__  ever,  that,  with  intelli- 

gent use,  it  will  pre- 
vent swarming  in  a 
great  majority  of 
cases;  and  when  it 
does  not  actually  pre- 
vent, it  will  so  retard 
it  that  days  and  jDossi- 
bly  weeks  of  honey- 
storing  will  intervene. 
Moreover,  swarms, 
when  they  do  issue  un- 
der these  conditions^ 
are  ajDt  to  be  unusual- 
ly large  and  valuable. 
While  making  no 
extraordinary  claims 
for  their  simple  device, 
the  inventors  feel  that 
therein  are  involved 
principles  that  are  vi- 
tal factors  in  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  hitherto  unsolved 
problem. 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 


USING  A  STRAIN  OF  BEES  ADAPTED  TO  ONE'S 
Sv     EM  OF  MANAGEMENT 


BY   E.    S.    MILES 


The  amount  of  prevention  desired  must 
depend  largely  on  one's  location  and  the 
time  of  the  main  crop,  as  well  as  on  one's 
knowledge  and  ability  to  make  increase  by 
other  methods. 

Where  the  main  crop  comes  earh^  and 
the  flow  is  short,  and  one  must  get  the  most 
possible  surplus  from  it,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  colonies  that  do  not 
swarm  at  all,  and  that  have  no  desire  to, 
either  as  a  result  of  manipulation  or  be- 
cause of  breeding,  are  the  most  profitable 
ones. 

My  main  crop  is  basswood,  which  lasts 
from  three  days  to  two  weeks,  sometimes 
helped  out  a  little  with  clover,  catnip,  and 
buckbrush. 

It  does  not  come  so  early  but  that  with 
a  favorable  spring  a  colony  might  swarm; 
and  with  proper  feeding,  both  the  swarm 
and  the  parent  colon 3'  be  in  condition  for 
the  flow.  But  our  Iowa  springs  are  so  vari- 
able and  uncertain  that  I  find  it  safer  to 
count  on  getting  onlv  enough  from  the  best 
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colonies  to  bring  up  the  weakling's  so  that, 
if  I  can  reach  the  flow  with  all  the  colonies 
of  that  winter  in  good  condition,  I  feel  sat- 
isfied. Then,  as  mentioned  before,  I  expect 
more  honej'  if  they  do  not  swarm  during 
our  short  flow. 

I  feel  sure  there  are  several  practices  the 
beekeeper  can  follow  that  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  colonies,  and  that  may  pre- 
vent swarming.  I  will  try  to  give  them  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  as  they  ap- 
pear to  me: 

1.  Breed  all  queens  from  colonies  that 
have  shown  the  least  inclination  to  swarm, 
using  queenless  and  broodless  bees  to  build 
the  cells,  or  at  least  to  start  them. 

2.  See  that  no  colony  is  crowded  for 
room  up  to  the  middle  of  the  flow  at  least. 

3.  See  that  each  colony  is  blocked  from 
the  bottom-board  from  %  to  one  inch  in 
front,  just  before  weather  hot  enough  to 
crowd  them  out  begins. 

4.  See  that  every  colony  is  protected 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  about 
10  A.  M.  till  about  4  P.  M. 

5.  See  that  every  colony  has  comb  built 
in  readiness  for  the  first  surplus  that  comes. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  much  on 
any  of  these  points  except  the  first. 

The  question  of  the  strain  of  bees,  as  re- 
lated to  one's  system  of  management  has 
not,  in  my  opinion,  yet  had  the  considera- 
tion its  importance  deserves.  It  is  well 
known,  and  acknowledged  by  a  gi'eat  many 
practical  honey-producers  that  almost  all 
manipulation  has  to  be  varied  to  suit  the 
characteristics  of  different  colonies.  Now, 
if  we  want  a  certain  plan  of  manipulation 
to  apply  to  all  colonies  we  must  have  less 
variation  in  our  colonies;  and  in  order  to 
handle  the  most  colonies  possible  with  a 
given  amount  of  labor  we  must  apply  one 
manipulation  or  plan  of  treatment  to  all-— 
manipulation  here  being  considered  only  in 
its  relation  to  swarming.  If  there  were  no 
variation  in  bees  in  regard  to  swarming,  a 
manipulation  that  would  give  us  the  desired 
result  with  one  colony  would  with  all. 

It  might  be  said  that  a  manipulation  such 
as  ''  shook  swarming  "  or  any  process  that 
cripples  a  colony  or  keeps  it  weak  enough 
to  prevent  swarming  proves  that  that  man- 
ipulation answers  the  purpose. 

But  for  the  locality  I  have  in  mind  it  is 
not  the  purpose  to  have  a  part  of  a  colony. 
We  want  a  full  colony,  all  the  bees  one 
queen  will  produce,  and  we  want  them  to 
stay  in  one  hive  clear  thi'ough  the  flow 
It  may  now  be  asked  how  large  a  colony 
we  may  expect  to  have  in  this  way,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  bees. 
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It  has  been  my  observation  that  a  colony 
is  most  likely  to  swarm  about  the  time,  or 
very  soon  after,  the  bees  have  reached  their 
maximum  breeding  capacity,  every  thing 
else  being  favorable.  If  this  is  right,  a 
colony  or  strain  that  reached  the  maximi;m 
breeding  early  in  the  season  would  be  that 
much  sooner  jaast  the  swarming  period ;  and 
if  this  earlier  part  of  the  season  were  less 
favorable  for  swarming,  owing  to  certain 
weather  conditions,  then  there  would  be 
less  tendency  to  swarm  on  the  part  of  tliis 
kind  of  strain. 

Then,  again,  many  think  that  an  over- 
supi^h'  of  young  bees  in  proportion  to  the 
brood  and  honey  to  be  cared  for  is  likely 
to  be  a  prolific  source  of  swarming.  If  a 
strain  reaches  its  maximum  breeding  early, 
say  about  the  time  of  fruit  bloom,  then  the 
dearth  after  fruit  bloom  discourages  swarm- 
ing, and  so  cuts  down  breeding  that,  wh^^n 
the  main  flow  begins,  there  are  plenty  of 
old  bees  or  fielders,  yet  no  surplus  of  young, 
nor  can  there  be  for  a  month.  Such  a 
colony  is  just  right  for  gathering  and  stor- 
ing the  most  surplus,  and  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  swarm.  Is  it  not  evident  that,  if 
one  bi'eeds  a  strain  best  suited  to  his  "local- 
ity," other  "  manipulations  "  will  be  more 
etfective,  and  the  variation  in  all  colonies 
be  less  marked?  Of  course,  one  should  al- 
ways take  note  of  the  variations  of  the  sea- 
sons. If,  at  fruit  bloom,  conditions  should 
be  \ev\  favorable,  increase  might  have  to 
be  made  in  order  to  prevent  swarming.  But 
the  gain  would  come  from  the  labor  saved 
at  the  time  of  the  main  crop,  and  this  sav- 
ing could  be  applied  in  "  keeping  moi'e 
bees  "  as  Avell  as  in  more  surplus  per  hive. 

Dunlap,  Iowa. 


DOOLITTLE  METHOD    OF   SWARM  CONTROL 
NOT  A  SUCCESS  IN  IDAHO 


BY  E.   F.  ATWATER 


As  soon  as  the  essential  features  of  the 
Doolittle  method  of  swarm  control  in  the 
production  of  comb  honey  had  been  pub- 
lished the  writer  gave  the  method  a  test  in 
several  yards,  and  that  test  has  been  re- 
peated each  season,  although  on  a  smaller 
number  of  colonies.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  if  the  method  would 
give  the  results  in  this  locality  that  it  gives 
Mr.  Doolittle  in  his  own  location,  then  it 
would  be,  in  many  ways,  the  ideal  plan  for 
out-yards  and  comb-honey  production.  But 
we  find  that  far  too  many  of  the  colonies 
shaken  on  the  combs  which  had  been  above 
the  excluder  will  swarm  again  in  less  than 
tliree  weeks,  resulting  in  poor  super  work, 
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and  adding  to  the  labor  of  swarm  control. 
Only  rarely  does  a  colony  treated  by  the 
Doolittle  method  prove  superior  to  the 
average;  and  never,  so  far  as  the  Avriter 
can  remember,  has  such  a  colony  pi'oved 
the  best  in  any  yard.  We  even  procured 
a  breeding  queen  from  Mr.  Doolittle  and 
requeened  a  number  of  colonies  with  her 
daughters,  especially  to  test  liis  method  of 
swarm  control;  but  even  then  the  Doolittle 
system,  with  bees  from  Doolittle  queens, 
has  not  been  successful.  The  only  favor- 
able report  that  the  writer  has  heard  is 
from  Mr.  H.  M.  Weidner,  of  Payette,  Idaho. 
We  regret  that  the  method  has  not  fulfilled 
its  promise,  for  we  had  hoped  much  from 
it. 

We  find  that  any  system  (natural  or 
forced)  of  hiving  swarms  on  combs  does 
not  give  best  results  for  the  production  of 
comb  lioney — owing,  apparently,  to  the  fact 
that  the  swarm  is  not  satisfied.  When  we 
hive  on  foundation  more  energy  is  display- 
ed, and  a  far  smaller  number  of  colonies 
will  again  attempt  to  swarm.  We  have 
tested  some  modifications  of  the  Doolittle 
method — for  instance,  tubing  the  bees  from 
the  old  brood-combs,  as  they  hatch,  into  the 
new  colony,  desirable  for  a  week  at  least  to 
reinforce  the  colony  with  more  bees. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  in  most  parts 
of  the  arid  West  there  is  a  marked  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  carry  up, 
into  the  combs  above  the  excluder,  any  ex- 
cess of  honey  in  the  brood-nest,  until  too 
late  to  give  the  queen  sufficient  room  to  lay. 
Even  the  Carniolans,  least  of  all  inclined 
to  crowd  the  brood-nest,  show  this  tendency 
to  a  marked  degree  if  the  excluder  is  used ; 
while  without  the  excluder  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  crowd  out  the  queen  in  May  or 
early  June,  before  time  for  shaking.  The 
Doolittle  method  does  not  give  brood-room 
sufficient  to  prevent  all  colonies  from  get- 
ting the  desire  to  swarm  before  the  honey- 
flow  unless  an  extra  stoiy  of  combs  be  giv- 
en to  the  best  colonies  in  May,  so  that  the 
queen  has  access  to  the  combs  in  more  than 
one  hive-body. 

We  have  tried  giving  the  queen  the  lib- 
erty of  two  hives  of  comb  instead  of  con- 
fining her  to  one.  Then  when  the  proper 
time  arrives  we  sort  out  the  combs  with 
little  or  no  brood,  and  shake  on  them,  which 
is  more  work,  but  which  gives  stronger 
swarms  on  the  average,  and  with  less  dan- 
ger of  swarming  before  the  flow.  As  be- 
fore, hoAvever,  too  many  seem  not  to  realize 
that  they  have  been  swarmed,  and  must  try 
it  again.  There  is  no  question  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  where  we  have  used  the 
Doolittle   method,   we   could   have   secured 


more  profitable  results  if  the  bees  had  been 
shaken  on  foundation,  and  the  combs  above 
the  excluder  had  been  extracted.  We  there- 
fore have  no  furtlier  use  for  the  Doolittle 
method  unless  with  a  few  colonies  as  an 
illustration  to  our  students,  and  we  await 
with  interest  the  publication  of  a  method 
which  does  not  involve  much  uncertainty 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  labor. 

Many  of  the  former  advocates  of  shaken 
swarming  are  now  doing  little  or  no  shak- 
ing except  of  diseased  colonies.  They  mere- 
ly destroy  cells,  etc. ;  then  if  a  colony  per- 
sists in  swarming  they  kill  the  queen,  cut 
out  cells,  and,  about  nine  days  later,  give 
them  or  leave  them  one  cell.  To  tell  the 
truth,  there  is  as  yet  no  method  publicly 
known  for  controlling  swarming  in  out- 
yards  run  for  comb  honey  that  is  really 
satisfactory  and  adapted  to  a  large  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  a  plan  which  we  use  very  large- 
ly, whicli  gives  good  results;  but  it  is  quite 
laborious  when  several  yards  must  be  han- 
dled. Upon  the  opening  of  the  flow,  wliich 
is  the  signal  for  most  of  the  swarming  here, 
we  shake  into  a  new  hive,  with  full  sheets 
of  wired  foundation  in  the  frames,  three- 
fourths  of  the  bees  from  two  colonies.  This 
plan  gives  powerful  colonies,  good  for  some 
fine  work,  and  secures  comb  honey  if  there 
is  a  flow.  But  for  the  past  few  seasons, 
with  large  yards  of  200  upward,  too  many 
such  swarms  will  come  out  again  once  or 
twice,  before  settling  down  to  work;  and 
if  a  comb  of  brood  is  given  when  shaking, 
the  bees  will  start  unnumbered  queen-cells 
upon  it,  and  refuse  to  stay  until  the  brood 
is  removed,  as  described  by  L.  Stachelhaus- 
en  several  years  ago.  It  is  possible  that 
this  disinclination  to  stay  hived  may  be  due 
to  the  use  of  full  sheets  of  foundation,  as 
this  has  been  spoken  of  by  several  writers; 
but  the  condition  was  not  so  apparent  when 
our  yards  were  smaller.  If  the  dividing  of 
the  cluster  by  the  full  sheets  of  foundation 
be  the  reason  for  the  discontent,  we  can 
obviate  it  by  giving  an  empty  body  below 
the  swarm  for  two  or  three  days.  We  will 
test  the  matter  thoroughly  this  coming  sea- 
son. 

If  increase  is  desired  we  may  give  a 
queen  or  a  cell  to  the  shaken  colony  (one  of 
the  old  brood-nest),  or  pile  several  such 
bodies  of  comb  above  the  excluder  on  some 
weak  colony,  and  use  for  increase  when  the 
brood  is  sealed,  or  leave  them  to  be  filled 
with  honey  for  extracting.  The  writer  has 
several  times  had  hundreds  of  such  hives  of 
sealed  brood  piled  above  excluders,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  queens  from  the  South, 
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only  to  lose  the  opportunity  to  get  a  large 
increase  by  the  failure  of  the  queens  to 
arrive  until  too  lale. 

Here,  if  we  can  get  a  layer  into  a  hive 
of  brood  or  on  a  few  frames  of  brood,  in 
early  June,  we  have  a  colony  as  good  as  the 
best  for  our  second  flow.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  wait  and  allov"  them  to 
mate  a  queen,  then  they  will  be  so  much 
weaker  when  the  second  flow  comes  than 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had  had  a 
layer  at  the  proper  time,  that  they  will  oft- 
en store  little  or  no  surplus  from  that  flow. 

Where  are  the  queen-breeders  who  will 
give  a  bond  to  send  cjueens  at  the  time  they 
have  agi'eed  to  do  sof 

Meridian,  Idaho. 


MAKING  INCREASE  BY  SHAKING  BEES  FROM 
STRONG  COLONIES  INTO  SWARM  BOXES 


BY  I.  B.  ELLIS 


Assuming,  first,  that  there  are  at  least 
two  bee-3^ards  two  or  more  miles  apart,  and 
that  you  want  to  double  your  number  of 
colonies,  you  should  first  go  to  a  tinner  and 
have  a  funnel  made  about  eighteen  inches 
across  the  top,  with  a  two-inch  hole  at  the 
bottom.  Next  make  about  twenty  swarm- 
boxes.  I  make  mine  by  taking  new  red- 
wood shakes  and  cutting  them  in  two  in  the 
middle  for  the  sides ;  and  for  the  ends  I  use 
blocks  %  thick  by  6  inches  square,  nailing- 
all  together.  Cutting  out  nearly  all  of  one 
side,  I  tack  on  a  screen,  and  bore  a  two- 
inch  hole  in  one  end  of  the  swarm-box  to 
hold  the  funnel. 

You  are  new  ready  to  go  to  your  apiaries 
and  make  the  increase.  It  is  necessary  to 
build  up  the  yards  early  in  the  spring  by 
artificial  feeding  until  the  yield  of  honey 
begins  from  the  early  flowers.  At  yard  No. 
1,  first  go  to  a  strong  colony  and  find  the 
queen;  then  set  aside  the  comb  containing 
her.  Have  the  helper  hold  the  funnel  in 
the  swarm-box  while  you  shake  two  combs 
with  adhering  bees  down  into  the  funnel. 
Give  them  a  quick  shake,  and  the  bees  will 
go  rattling  down  into  the  swarm-box.  Shut 
the  hive  and  go  to  the  next  strong  colony, 
and  take  out  two  combs  of  bees  as  before, 
1)eing  careful  not  to  get  the  queen.  Shake 
the  bees  into  the  funnel  as  before.  When 
visiting  the  next  colony  take  out  only  one 
frame  of  bees  (it  does  not  need  to  be  quite 
as  strong),  and  shake  them  into  the  funnel. 
I  like  to  take  out  five  frames  of  bees  and 
confine  them  in  a  swarm-box,  as  it  makes  a 
nice  little  colony.  Now  take  out  the  fun- 
rel  and  slip  the  slide.  Proceed  in  the  same 
wav  until  the  twenty  swarm-boxes  are  filled. 


If  3^ou  are  quick  and  have  good  luck  in 
finding  queens,  and  work  fast,  you  should 
have  the  twenty  boxes  of  bees  in  five  or  six 
hours,  or  about  3  p.  m. 

Now  take  a  laying  queen  and  drop  her 
right  down  in  among  the  bees,  one  for 
evei'y  swarm-box.  Give  the  queen-cage  a 
little  shake,  and  out  she  goes.  It  is  better 
to  buy  your  queens  if  you  can  get  them; 
but  if  not,  the  queens  already  raised  which 
you  have  on  hand  may  be  used. 

Going  to  yard  No.  2  we  arrive  by  4  p.  m., 
taking  the  boxes  of  bees.  Put  them  in  the 
shade,  and  then  arrange  twenty  hives.  Set 
them  wliere  you  want  them  to  remain,  and 
go  to  the  supers  of  the  old  colonies,  and 
take  out  four  frames  of  honey  and  comb, 
selecting  combs  about  half  full  of  honey, 
and  one  sheet  of  foundation,  putting  the 
sheet  of  foundation  next  to  the  outside 
comb.  When  the  hives  are  all  set,  and 
ready  for  the  swarms,  slip  the  slides  of  the 
swarm-boxes,  and  shake  the  bees  in  front 
of  the  hives  (one  box  for  each  hive).  It  is 
just  about  sundown  by  the  time  you  are 
busy  shaking  the  bees  out  of  the  boxes  in 
front  of  the  hives  and  seeing  that  the  bees 
go  in. 

The  next  morning  go  through  the  same 
process  at  yard  No.  2  that  you  did  at  No. 
1,  taking  the  funnel  and  swarming-boxes 
and  shaking  the  bees  in  till  the  twenty 
boxes  are  full.  Drop  in  twenty  laying 
queens,  and  return  to  yard  No.  1,  and  fix 
the  hives  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
to  remain.  Take  four  sheets  of  honey, 
partly  full,  from  the  super  of  the  old  colo- 
ny, and  one  sheet  of  foundation  for  each 
hive,  putting  the  sheet  of  foundation  next 
to  the  outside  comb. 

Now  it  is  getting  late,  and  we  run  the 
twenty  swarms  into  our  twenty  hives  the 
same  as  we  did  the  evening  before.  We 
keep  this  up  until  we  get  all  the  supers  of 
honey  used  up,  or  as  much  increase  as  we 
want. 

The  old  colonies  will  stand  a  draw  of  a 
couple  of  sheets  of  bees  again  in  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  possibly  more.  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  condition  of  the  weather,  and 
how  fast  the  brood  is  hatching.  One  has 
to  judge  by  the  looks  of  things.  Draw 
from  the  old  colonies  for  the  purpose  of 
swarm  i^revention  till  the  honey  flow  is  on 
in  earnest,  and  supply  foundation  for  both 
the  old  colonies  and  the  new  swarms. 

The  third  week  the  swarms  are  storing 
more  honey  than  the  old  colonies  that  we 
drew  from.  Last  year  I  started  with  88 
colonies  in  the  sage  district  of  California, 
having  also  200  supers  of  combs  from 
which  the  bees  died  the  year  before.     I  in- 
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creased   to   210   colonies,   and   took   20,750 
pounds  of  extracted  honey. 
St.  David,  Ariz. 


PROPER  PACKING  AND  GRADING 


BY    LOUIS    SCROLL 

There  is  at  present  no  other  matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  Texas  beekeeper, 
and  tlie  entire  South,  for  that  matter.  There 
exist,  at  the  present  time,  no  definite  rules 
that  govern  the  packing  and  weight  of  the 
various  packages  of  the  honey  of  the  South, 
as  regards  what  might  be  termed  a  standard 
by  which  to  go  absolutelj^,  both  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  sizes  of  cans 
and  pails  used  shall  be  filled,  and  as  to  the 
weight  of  honey  they  should  hold. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  even  our  leading  beekeep- 
ers; and  as  long  as  this  continues  we  may 
expect  trouble  from  time  to  time  with  the 
buyers  of  our  products.  While  some  claim 
we  ought  to  let  the  weight  include  container 
\vilh  the  contents  in  the  selling  weight, 
others  furnish  a  full  net-weight  package. 
The  latter  seems  far  the  better  way,  and 
one  that  can  be  easily  arranged,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  be  more  in  confonnity  with 
the  present  regulations  of  the  pure-food 
laws.  But  if  some  of  us  are  doing  this,  all 
should  do  likewise;  for  it  makes  quite  a 
difference  with  a  large  crop  whether  we  are 
compelled  to  furnish  full  net  weight  of 
honey  as  against  those  who  include  the  con- 
tainers as  i3art  of  the  weight. 

Another  most  important  item,  and  one 
that  needs  a  lot  of  "  clubbing,"  is  that  of 
packing  dark  off-gTade  honey  in  with  fine 
white  comb  honey.  Often  such  stuff  is  so 
far  "  off  "  that  it  is  unfit  to  eat,  and  hence 
the  practice  should  not  be  permitted  to  go 
on. 

The  matter  of  the  proper  amount  of  comb 
honey  in  proi^ortion  to  extracted  honey  in 
packing  "  bulk  comb  honey "  needs  some 
adjustment  before  our  next  packing  season 
rolls  around.  While  some  beekeepers,  to  be 
honest,  put  a  large  amount  of  comb  honey 
in  the  cans,  and  less  extracted,  others  vary 
these  amounts  to  a  great  extent,  and  just 
as  honestly.  The  trouble  is,  we  have  no  real 
standard  to  go  by,  and  such  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  also  when 
it  comes  to  the  prices  of  honey.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  beekeepers  who  believe 
in  keeping  the  price  up  in  proportion  to 
the  supply  and  demand,  and  in  relation  to 
other  commodity  prices,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble. But  this  often — yea,  very  often  indeed 
— works  against  them  in  the  prompt  dispos- 


al of  their  products.  This  is  because  there 
is  such  a  difference  in  the  price  at  which 
\arious  beekeepers  sell  their  honey  that  the 
lower  prices  prevent  others  selling  their 
lionej^ 

A  better  organization  of  the  beekeepers, 
or  even  a  simple  "  getting  together "  and 
discussing  these  various  questions,  would 
bring  about  an  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent-day situation. 

New  Braunfels,   Texas. 


A  FURTHER    NOTE  OF   WARNING    AGAINST 
SPRAYING  WHILE  IN   BLOOM 


BY  PROF.  N.  E.   SHAW, 
State   Entomologist  of  Ohio. 


The  time  of  year  is  now  at  hand  when 
the  spraying  campaign  is  started  against  the 
many  pests  affecting  our  fruit-trees.  A 
word  of  caution  should  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  disregard  the  advice 
of  authorities  and  spray  their  trees  while 
in  full  bloom.  There  is  nothing  to  gain 
bj'  the  application  of  spray  at  this  time, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  positive  injury  is 
sure  to  result  to  the  vital  parts  of  the  flow- 
er, and  likewise  to  bees  and  other  insects 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  fruit. 

For  a  time  the  coiTectness  of  reports 
from  correspondents  (that  many  orchard- 
ists  sprayed  their  trees  while  they  were  in 
full  bloom)  was  doubted.  During  the  past 
year  reports  of  this  kind  were  investigated 
by  insi^ectors,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
practice  was  being  followed  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  A  few  of  the  offenders,  strange 
to  say,  are  some  of  our  largest  fruit-gi'ow- 
ers  whose  sjjraying  equipment  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  their  orchard  acreage;  and  in  or- 
der to  spray  all  of  their  trees  before  the 
closing  of  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple, 
they  commence  operations  while  the  trees 
are  in  full  bloom. 

Another  class  of  offenders  is  composed 
of  those  who  do  commercial  spraying  for 
small  orchardists.  Their  object,  of  course,  is 
to  extend  their  work  over  as  long  a  period 
as  possible,  and  many  of  them  spray  right 
through  the  blooming  period,  regardless  of 
the  condition  of  the  blossoms.  Their  em- 
l)loyers  are  usually  ignorant  of  the  harm 
done  by  the  practice,  and  make  no  stipula- 
tion as  to  the  time  during  which  the  work 
must  be  performed. 

This  Department  will  make  every  effort 
possible  to  discourage  this  harmful  prac- 
tice, and  asks  the  co-operation  of  beekeep- 
ers in  reporting  all  instances  of  this  kind 
that  come  under  their  obsen^ation. 

Ohio  Department  of  Agi*iculture. 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different   Fields 


A  Bottom-board   that    Does  Away  with   Sulking 
Bees 

I  can  not  remember  now  whether  it  was  Dr. 
Miller  or  Mr.  Doolittle  who  advocated  putting 
blocks  under  the  hive  in  summer  to  give  bottom 
ventilation.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  Dr.  Miller 
who  uses  the  bottom-board  with  the  deep  space  un- 
der the  frames,  with  the  idea  of  giving  more  ven- 
tilation than  can  be  secured  by  means  of  the  ordi- 
nary bottom-board.  That  two  such  successful  bee- 
keepers find  it  necessary  to  have  more  ventilation  is 
pretty  sure  evidence  that  there  is  something  lacking 
in  the  standard  make  of  bottom-boards.  In  my  own 
experience  as  a  beekeeper  I  have  found  that,  when 
using  the  regular  make  of  bottom-boards,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  crowd  the  bees  sufficiently  to  get  results 
in  comb  honey  without  their  sulking  and  hanging 
out  on  the  front  of  the  hive.  Abundant  bottom  ven- 
tilation has  always  been  in  accordance  with  my  idea, 
but  1  do  not  like  the  plan  of  the  blocks  very  well  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  The  chief  reason  was  that, 
when  the  hive  was  set  on  these  blocks,  it  gave  the 
bees  an  entrance  from  every  side  of  the  hive,  and  I 
can't  say  that  I  enjoy  opening  a  hive  when  the  bees 
in  about  every  third  hive  are  going  to  pile  out  and 
sting  a  row  all  around  my  ankles. 


1^ 


This  bottom-board  is  made  just  like  the  ordinary 
reversible  bottom-board,  e.xcept  that,  instead  of  the 
deep  entrance  being  only  %  or  one  inch  deep,  mine 
is  two  inches  deep.  Then  an  opening  is  made  on 
each  side  and  at  the  back,  one  inch  deep,  extending 
each  way  to  within  three  inches  of  the  corner.  This 
opening  is  covered  with  wire  cloth,  which  compels 
the  bees  to  go  to  the  regrular  entrance,  and  keeps 
them  away  from  my  feet  and  legs.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  a  free  ventilation  from  all  sides;  and  after 
using  this  bottom  two  years  (last  year  on  fifty  colo- 
nies) I  have  yet  to  see  a  single  colony  hanging  out 
over  one  of  them.  This  certainly  must  have  a  de- 
cided  influence  on  the   swarming  problem. 

These  bottoms  are  ideal  for  moving  bees,  for  all 
you  have  to  do  is  nail  up  the  entrance  tight,  and  the 
wire-cloth-covered  holes  will  give  abundant  ventila- 
tion. Then,  again,  when  -wantering  in  the  cellar  the 
bottoms  can  be  left  on,  and  still  there  will  be  almost 
as  free  a  ventilation  as  if  there  were  no  bottom  at 
all.  When  the  weather  is  too  cool  for  the  wide  en- 
trance the  reverse  side  is  just  the  same  as  the  shal- 
low entrance  on  the  regular  bottom-boards.  The 
drawings  will  illustrate  the  construction. 

Barryton,    Mich.  Leon   C.   Wheeler. 


A  Modification   of  the  Alexander  Method  of  In- 
crease 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  objections  to  the 
following  modified  plan  of  Alexander  for  increase 
and  prevention  of  swarming?  Select  a  strong  colo- 
ny with  a  quantity  of  brood  in  all  stages  of  devel- 
opment, before  the  clover  flow  starts,  or,  preferably, 
about  one  month  before  the  clover  flow.  Look 
through  the  colony  carefully,  and  remove  every 
queen-cell.  Have  a  new  hive  ready  with  frames  of 
foundation,  but  with  one  place  left  for  a  frame  of 
brood.  Place  the  new  hive  on  a  stand  near  the  first, 
and  then  remove  a  nice  frame  of  brood  from  the  old 


liive  and  place  it  in  the  center  of  the  new  hive. 
Find  the  queen,  and  introduce  her  into  the  new 
hive  (if  possible,  select  the  frame  on  which  the 
queen  is  found).  Now  remove  the  old  hive  to  a  new 
stand  some  distance  away,  and  place  the  new  hive 
on  the  old  stand.  A  queen  may  now  be  introduced 
into  the  old  hive ;  or  would  it  be  better  to  leave  one 
queen-cell  if  one  is  present?  Would  the  delay  of  16 
days,  caused  by  raising  a  queen,  be  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  the  colony  for  handling  the  honeyflow  ? 
Decatur,    Ga.  H.   B.   Aebuckle. 

[As  many  of  our  readers  have,  perhaps,  forgotten 
the  original  Alexander  plan,  we  are  giving  it  her^. 
— Ed.] 

When  your  colonies  are  nearly  full  enough  to 
swarm  naturally,  and  you  wish  to  divide  them  so 
as  to  make  two  from  one,  go  to  the  colony  you  wish 
to  divide;  lift  it  from  its  stand  and  put  in  its  place 
a  hive  containing  frames  of  comb  or  foundation,  the 
same  as  you  would  put  the  swarm  in,  providing  it 
had  just  swarmed.  Now  remove  the  center  comb 
from  this  new  hive,  and  put  in  its  place  a  frame  of 
brood  from  the  old  hive,  and  be  sure  to  find  the 
queen  and  put  her  on  this  frame  of  brood  in  the 
new  hive ;  also  look  it  over  very  carefully  to  see  that 
it  contains  no  eggs  nor  larvfe  in  any  queen-cells.  If 
it  does,  destroy  them.  Now  put  a  queen-excluding 
honey-board  on  top  of  this  new  hive  that  contains 
the  queen  and  frame  of  brood  with  their  empty 
combs,  then  set  the  full  queenless  colony  over  the  ex- 
cluder ;  next  put  in  the  empty  comb  or  frame  of 
foundation  taken  from  the  new  hive,  and  close  the 
upper  hive  except  the  entrance  they  have  through 
the  excluder  into  the  hive  below.  Leave  them  in  this 
way  about  five  days,  then  look  over  the  combs  care- 
fully, and  destroy  any  larvee  you  may  find  in  the 
queen-cells  unless  they  are  of  a  good  strain  of  bees 
that  you  care  to  breed  from,  for  they  frequently 
start  the  rearing  of  queens  above  the  excluder  very 
soon  after  their  queen  was  placed  below  the  ex- 
cluder. If  so,  you  had  better  separate  them  at  once ; 
but  if  they  have  not  started  any  queen-cells  above, 
then  leave  them  together  ten  or  eleven  days,  during 
which  time  the  queen  will  get  a  fine  lot  of  brood 
started  in  the  lower  hive,  and  every  egg  and  particle 
of  larva  that  was  in  the  old  hive  on  top  will  have 
matured,  so  it  will  be  capped  over  and  saved;  then 
separate  them,  putting  the  old  hive  on  a  new  stand. 
It  will  then  be  full  of  young  bees  mostly,  and  capped 
brood,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  they  will  ac- 
cept a  ripe  cell,  a  virgin,  or  laying  queen,  as  they 
will  then  realize  that  they  are  hopelessly  queenless. 
I  would  advise  you  to  give  them  a  laying  queen,  as 
I  never  like  to  keep  my  full  colonies  for  even  a  day 
longer  without  a   laying  queen  than  I  can  help. 

In  this  way  you  secure  two  strong  colonies  from 
one,  without  losing  a  particle  of  brood  or  checking 
the  laying  of  this  queen;  and  with  me  it  almost 
wholly  prevents  swarming.  This  is  the  way  we  have 
made  our  increase  for  several  years,  and  we  like  it 
much  better  than  any  other  method  we  ever  tried. 
In  doing  so  we  keep  all  our  colonies  strong  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  it  is  the  strong  colonies  that 
count  in  giving  us  our  surplus. 

The  mere  fact  of  having  a  large  number  of  colo- 
nies does  not  amount  to  much  unless  they  are  strong 
in  bees  and  are  well  cared  for  at  all  times.  This  is 
a  fact  that  many  have  sadly  overlooked;  and  when 
the  season  comes  to  a  close,  giving  them  a  small 
surplus,  they,  feel  disappointed  and  lay  the  fault  on 
many  things  that  have  had  but  little  to  do  with  their 
failure. 

[Your  modification  of  the  Alexander  method  of 
increase  is  not  as  good  as  the  original  Alexander 
plan,  for  this  reason:  You  remove  the  old  hive  to 
the  new  stand  at  the  time  you  make  the  division  of 
the   colonv,   while  Mr.   Alexander  puts  the  old  hive 
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over  the  new  one  with  perforated  zinc  between.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  save  the  young:  brood  that  is  un- 
sealed. In  five  days,  as  Mr.  Alexander  directs,  all 
the  brood  will  have  been  sealed  up,  and  quite  a 
number  of  young  bees  will  have  hatched  out.  At 
that  time  the  upper  story  with  its  young  bees  with 
nothing  but  sealed  brood  can  be  put  on  another 
stand  much  more  safely  than  it  can  be  done  at  the 
very  beginning  when  there  is  unsealed  brood  and 
less   of   young   bees. — Ed.] 


Feeding  During  a  Time  of  Making  Increase 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller: — Please  let  me  know  whether 
the  method  of  applying  the  Alexander  feeder  at  the 
time  of  making  increase,  as  per  your  article  in 
Gleanings,  May  1,  1912,  p.  266,  and  feeding  a 
pint  of  syrup  every  night  for  14  nights,  so  that  the 
increase  will  rush  things  for  the  basswood  flow  and 
buckwheat  would  apply  to  conditions  similar  to  those 
given  on  p.  279,  May  1,  1912.  Do  you  approve  of 
the  use  of  the  Alexander  feed  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
as  the  cost  of  syrup  will  be  only  about  30  cts.  per 
colony?  Will  it  pay  to  spend  this  much  in  the  above 
cases  1 

Canastota,   N.  Y.  Wm.  P.  Fritz. 

If  I  should  feed  in  the  way  you  suggest,  I  don't 
believe  it  would  make  enough  difference  to  pay  for 
the  trouble,  if,  indeed,  it  would  make  any  differ- 
ence at  all ;  for  at  the  time  the  increase  would  be 
made  the  bees  would  be  gathering  enough  and  more 
than  enough  to  supply  the  brood,  and  extra  feeding 
would  not  increase  the  laying  of  the  queen.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  localities  where  it  might  pay 
well.  There  may  be  particular  seasons  in  almost  any 
locality  where  feeding  would  pay  big.  In  the  first 
half  of  June  I  expect  my  bees  to  be  doing  a  land- 
office  business  if  the  crop  is  to  amount  to  any  thing 
that  year ;  and  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  feed 
at  that  time.  But  one  year  there  was  a  dearth  in 
June,  and  before  I  realized  the  situation  the  bees 
were  carrying  out  the  white  skins  of  larvse  from 
which  they  had  sucked  the  juices.  I  could  well  have 
afforded  a  dollar  a  pound  for  sugar  to  feed  at  that 
time.  Now,  suppose  a  locality  where  the  weather 
is  favorable  during  the  time  you  would  want  in- 
crease, but  there  was  nothing  from  which  stores 
could  be  gathered,  while  a  heavy  flow  might  occur 
later  on.  In  that  case  it  would  pay  well  to  feed,  so 
as  not  to  have  any  break  in  brood-rearing. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  this:  If  bees  are 
already  having  all  the  brood  they  can  cover,  feed- 
ing will  not  increase  it.  If  they  are  already  gather- 
ing abundance  of  stores  for  brood-rearing,  feeding 
will  not  hasten  the  building-up;  but  if  bees  are  not 
gathering  enough  to  keep  up  brood-rearing,  then 
feeding   may    pay    well. 

Marengo,   111.  C.   C.   Miller. 


Spring  Uniting 

In  May  of  last  year  my  bees  were  near  the  point 
of  starvation ;  and  as  I  did  not  see  any  prospect 
ahead  for  honey  I  united  a  part  of  my  55  colonies 
so  that  there  were  only  38.  I  intended  to  keep  on 
uniting  until  I  had  only  25,  as  I  did  not  want  to 
have  to  feed  so  many ;  but  about  May  15  the  colo- 
nies seemed  to  be  so  strong  that  I  thought  I  would 
wait  a  few  days  and  then  unite  more  of  them  if  I 
desired.  About  the  20th  they  began  bringing  in 
some  honey,  and  they  kept  at  work.  Up  to  that  time 
I  had  had  three  or  four  swarms.  That  is  all  I  had 
that  season.  I  stacked  up  supers,  thi'ee  or  four  to 
each  colony,  and  when  the  season  was  over  I  found 
I  had  sold  $121  worth  of  comb  honey  neav  liome, 
and  I  had  besides  22  hive-bodies  full,  ani  ;iiany 
unfinished    sections. 

I  will  describe  my  way  of  uniting.  If  A  And  B 
are  to  be  united,  A  being  the  stronger  of  Ihe  two, 
I  lift  A  from  its  stand;   set  B  in  place  of  it;   then 


remove  the  cover  from  B,  blow  in  a  little  smoko, 
and  finally  I  smoke  a  little  at  the  entrance  of  A. 
Then  I  loosen  the  bottom-board  of  A  and  set  it  on 
top  of  B.  I  do  this  when  the  bees  are  flying  freely. 
If  there  is  any  choice  in  the  queens,  I  kill  the  un- 
desirable one ;  but  if  not,  I  let  them  alone.  Some- 
times the  two  remain  together ;  but  I  have  never 
known  more  than  two  instances  when  the  queens 
lived  together  all  winter. 

Late  in  the  fall  the  bees  will  usually  be  in  the 
upper  hive ;  and  if  the  colony  is  not  too  strong  I 
separate  the  two  hives  and  give  the  best  set  of  combs 
to  the  colony. 

Fremont,   Mo.  Mrs.   Almeda  Ellis. 


Transferring  without  Drumming  Bees 

I  notice  in  Gleanings  for  March  1,  pages  154 
and  155,  ilustrations  of  transferring  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  altogether  out  of  date;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  di-umming  out  bees  is  quite  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time.  The  quickest  and  easiest  way  of 
transferring  is  to  turn  the  hive  upside  down,  fasten 
a  box  in  a  slanting  position  over  the  bottom,  of 
course  having  used  your  smoker  first.  Then  with  a 
hammer  and  hatchet  split  off  the  side  that  h-as  few- 
est combs  attached.  Smoke  back  the  bees;  cut  out 
the  first  comb ;  put  the  dry  comb  into  one  hive,  and 
comb  with  honey  into  another ;  smoke  the  bees  off 
the  second  comb,  and  repeat,  cutting  out  any  comb 
containing  brood,  and  so  on.  By  the  time  the  last 
comb  is  out  the  bees  will  be  in  the  top  box,  and  the 
queen  either  found  in  cutting  out  combs  or  remain- 
ing in  the  old  gum. 

Having  transferred  hundreds  of  gums  in  this 
way,  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way.  Before  I  fasten  on  the  small  box  I  note  par- 
ticularly how  the  combs  are  fastened  to  the  gum, 
and  choose  the  side  having  the  fewer  fastened  to  it; 
for  the  side  to  be  opened,  there  would  not,  in  nine 
eases  out  of  ten,  be  a  quarter  of  the  flying  and 
loose  bees  as  there  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Turned  upside  down,  the  combs  are  often  found  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  hives. 

I  don't  say  any  thing  about  the  crossway  sticks, 
as  they  are  very  easily  gotten  rid  of. 

Allenville,  Ala.,  March  10.  H.  P.  Hart. 

[An  expert  can  transfer  from  a  box  hive  quicker 
by  the  method  described  by  our  cor*espondent  than 
by  the  process  of  first  drumming  the  bees  out  of 
the  hive.  The  average  beginner,  or,  rather,  the  per- 
son who  tries  transferring  from  a  box  hive  the  first 
time,  wiU  succeed  better — that  is,  he  will  have  less 
fear  of  stings  if  he  drums  the  bees  out  first.  Years 
ago,  when  the  writer  was  learning  his  A  B  C's  he 
feund  it  more  practicable  to  transfer  as  described 
by  Mr.  Hart;  but  at  that  time  we  had  bought  some 
25  or  30  box  hives,  and  we  transferred  them  all  in 
two    days. — Ed.] 


Giving  Room  Beneath  Instead  of  on  Top 

"When  the  bees  need  room  in  the  spring,  having 
been  wintered  in  two  5% -inch  bodies,  would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  put  the  third  one  under  the  other 
two  and  allow  the  top  one  to  become  an  extracting- 
super,  when  it  could  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  as  well 
as  the  frames,  of  all  propolis,  and  repaired  if  neces- 
sary? In  this  way  one  half  of  the  hive  would  be 
cleaned  every  year.  The  bees,  I  believe,  would  be 
inclined  to  store  the  honey  above,  and  allow  the 
brood-nest  to  be  extended  downward ;  and,  further- 
more, the  loss  of  heat  would  not  be  so  gi'eat  with  the 
empty  body  below  as  it  would  be  if  placed  above  the 
brood.  H.  C.  Dunn. 

East  McKeesport,    Pa.,    March   19. 

[The  proposed  plan  of  putting  the  third  shallow 
brood-chamber  under  the  other  two  is  an  excellent 
idea,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.     It  is 
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better  to  give  room  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
in  this  way  than  to  put  it  at  the  top.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  it  is  that  there  will  be  considerable  brood 
reared  in  the  top  story  ;  and,  later  on  in  the  season, 
you  would  have  to  reverse  the  process  by  putting 
the  empties  on  top  and  the  perforated  zinc  between 
the  brood-nest  proper,  whether  there  would  be  one 
brood  section  or  two,  and  the  extr acting-super  above. 
— Ed.I 


Apigrams  from  the  Southeast ;   Stop !   Read !  Re- 
member! 

Give  all  colonies  and  every  comb  a  thorough  ex- 
amination  this   spring. 

Notice  (and  make  a  note  of)  the  condition  of 
every  brood-nest,  and  make  a  second  examination 
with  equal  attention,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  so  that 
every  queen  whose  work  is  inferior  may  be  replaced, 
for  a  poor  queen  means  a  profitless  colony. 

Remove  all  combs  that  contain  more  than  a  dozen 
or  so  drone-cells,  and  melt  up  for  wax ;  for  many 
unnecessary  di-ones  are  a  heavy  tax  on  the  profits. 

Remove  all  combs  that  have  dry  mold  in  the 
wax.  If  you  don't,  the  bees  will,  and  they  will  put 
drone  comb  in  its  place.  If  you  remove  it  first,  you 
profit  in  two  ways — you  save  it  for  wax  and  you 
save  their  labor,  which  labor  consumes  honey  and 
bee  life. 

Pei'manent  enthusiasm  is  maintained  mainly  by 
profits,  and  profits  are  secured  mainly  by  hard  work 
and  head  work  suitably  mixed ;  so  if  you  wish  to 
retain  the  joy  of  enthusiasm  in  your  beekeeping,  get 
busy  on  the  mixture. 

Get  two  kinds  of  wax-extractors  in  your  apiary,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so — a  sun  wax-extractor 
for  scraps,  and  a  wax-press  of  some  good  kind;  for 
in  warm  regions  it  pays  much  better  to  melt  all  de- 
fective comb  than  to  patch  it,  for  wax  is  "  quick 
money." 

When  you  walk  through  your  apiary,  have  seeing 
eyes  and  hearing  ears;  for  by  entrance  appearances 
may  the  inward  condition  of  your  colonies  be  knovsm, 
and  much  hard  labor  be  saved  thereby. 

It  is  not  the  bees  that  buzz  the  loudest  that  make 
the  most  honey. 

Good  seasons  come  both  singly  and  in  flocks; 
ditto  with  poor  ones ;  so  if  you  get  a  succession  of 
good  crops  don't  felicitate  yourself  on  your  clever- 
ness. The  lean  flock  may  be  even  now  at  your  door, 
to  tax  your  prudence  and  endurance  to  the  limit. 

Rejoice  in  the  bountiful  years,  and  let  the  bees 
teach  you  to  lay  by  for  the  poor  years,  when  you 
shall  need  to  step  softly  over  the  graves  of  "blasted 
hopes." 

Mt.  Dora,  Fla.  G.  J.  V. 


The  Capriciousness  of  Swarms 

Hiving  sv,-arms  was  a  difficult  matter  for  us  last 
summer.  The  bees  seemed  undecided  as  to  '.vhat 
they  wanted  to  do,  and  would  come  out,  settle,  and 
then  either  move  to  another  place  or  do  some  other 
queer  stunt.  Only  one  swarm,  the  first,  was  reason- 
able in  its  actions.  It  settled  on  a  thornbush.  I 
bent  the  bush  down,  gave  it  a  blow,  and  the  bees 
crawled  into  their  new  hive  as  calmly  as  the  animals 
WRlked  into  Noah's  ark. 

The  next  swarm  settled  on  the  fop  of  a  tall  young 
maple.  I  climbed  up  a  ladder  and  cut  off  the  limb 
while  the  hired  men  caught  it  on  a  forked  pole  and 
let  it  down  in  front  of  the  new  hive.  The  bees  went 
in.    But  after  that  our  troubles  began. 

A  fine  big  swarm  came  off  when  I  was  away  from 
home.  It  settled  all  right,  and  then  the  hired  men 
sat  down  to  dinner,  intending  to  hive  it  after  dinner. 
But  meanwhile  it  soared  away  through  the  sky,  and 
was  lost  to  sight,  though  to  memory  dear. 

The  next  time  a  swarm  came  off  I  was  at  home ; 
but  I  might  as  well  have  been  away.    It  alighted  on 


a  low  walnut;  but  while  I  was  putting  the  hive  in 
position,  there  was  a  rumble  of  thunder.  The  bee& 
became  frightened,  and  fled  back  to  their  hive. 
Then  if  I  had  only  had  a  queen-trap  I  could  at  least 
have  saved  the  bees.  They  issued  the  next  day  with 
their  queen,  and  took  refuge  in  the  tall  timber,  and 
were  lost. 

I  keep  bees  for  the  purpose  of  pollinating  my  or- 
chards, and  to  them,  in  part,  I  owe  my  immense 
crop  of  8000  bushels  of  red  juicy  apples  which  I 
gathered  last  year. 

New  Wilmington,   Pa.  J.   C.  M.  Johnston. 


Dropping  a  Swarm  from  a  Tree  into  a  Hive 

I  had  a  swarm  cluster  in  the  top  of  a  large  oItu- 
tree.  As  I  could  not  reach  the  limb  I  climbed  the 
tree,  and,  with  a  cutter  on  the  end  of  a  long  ]'ole, 
cut  off  the  branch  and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  lees 
and  all,  having  placed  the  hive  at  about  the  place 
where  I  thought  the  bees  would  fall.  The  iimb 
struck  the  ground  within  three  feet  of  the  hive,  and 
the  bees  aU  ran  in. 

Long  Neck   Sta.,   L.   I.  E.Griswold. 

[This  plan  you  mention  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
a  good  expedient  in  the  emergency  you  mention ;  but 
ordinarily,  if  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  limb  it  is  a 
little  safer  to  let  it  down  with  a  light  rope  after  it  "s 
cut  off.  If  you  missed  your  calculation  as  to  where 
the  limb  would  strike  the  ground  so  that  you  did  not 
get  the  hive  near  enough ;  or  if  the  limb  struck  any 
thing  else  on  the  way  to  the  ground  the  bees  would 
probably   get   away   from   you. — Ed.] 


An  Easy  Way  to  Fill  Combs 

Last  spring  I  had  to  feed  my  bees,  and  desired 
to  do  so  by  giving  them  sugar-water  in  combs.  I 
filled  my  fountain-syringe  bag,  and  the  thin  stream 
directed  at  the  cells  caused  hardly  any  drip.  The 
air  was  driven  from  the  cells,  and  had  plenty  of 
room  to  escape.  It  was  far  beyond  the  dipper  meth- 
od or  the  immersion  way. 

Iowa.  .J.  Gaus. 

[The  plan  described  is  perfectly  feasible.  While 
we  have  not  tried  it,  we  know  that  one  can  secure 
filled  combs  in  the  manner  described,  with,  a  good 
deal   less    spatter   and    daub. — Ed.] 


Cells  Filled  with  Pollen  in  Aspinwall  Hive 

I  have  tried  two  Aspinwall  hives  this  season ;  but 
■with  my  management  they  were  not  especially  suc- 
cessful. There  was  no  swarming,  but  I  had  some 
bulged  sections,  a  few  thin  ones,  and  nearly  a  third 
of  the  sections  next  to  the  brood-chamber  contained 
one  or  more  cells  of  pollen.  The  queens  also  went 
above,  and  a  number  of  sections  contained  brood. 
In  our  regular  hives,  pollen  is  never  found,  an4 
brood  is  rare  in  comb-honey  supers.  These  hives 
may  work  better  under  other  conditions  and  manage- 
ment. I  shall  continue  the  trial,  and  hope  for  bet- 
ter  results. 

Fair  Oaks,   Cal.  E.   L.   Sechrist. 


416  Pounds  from  a  24- Year-old  Colony 

Our  last  exploit  was  to  get  416  lbs.  of  honey  from 
the  only  colony  of  bees  we  had,  and  then  have  the 
colony  live  24  years  in  the  same  hive.  The  hive 
actually  rotted  away  from  the  bees. 

Galva,   m.,  March  13.  Lloyd  Z.  Jones. 


$17  Worth  of  Comb  Honey  from  One  Colony 

With  reference  to  keeping  down  increase  and  run- 
ning for  comb  honey,  I  would  say  that  I  have  one 
coleny  that  produced  $17.20  worth  of  section  honey, 
and   cast   one   swarm. 

Sunbury,  Pa.  John  D.wis. 
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A.    I.    ROOT 


Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns;  yet 
your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not 
much  better  than  they?  Which  of  you  by  taking 
thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature?  And 
why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow:  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 
little  faith?  Therefore  take  no  thought  saying,  What 
shall  we  eat?  or.  What  shall  we  drink?  or.  Where- 
withal shall  we  be  clothed  ?  For  after  all  these  things 
do  the  G-entiles  seek ;  for  your  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things. — • 
Matthew  6:26-32. 

Mrs.  Root  and  I  have  now  been  here  in 
our  Florida  home  close  on  to  six  months. 
Neither  of  ns  has  had  a  sick  day,  and  I  my- 
self have  scarcely  had  a  pain  or  ache. 
Neither  of  us  has  had  any  thing  worth 
mentioning  in  the  way  of  a  cold,  and  noth- 
ing at  all  like  grip  that  has  again  been  so 
prevalent  throughout  the  cold  North.  Other 
winters  we  have  had  more  or  less  of  cold 
and  gi'ip,  and  similar  troubles  along  that 
line.  Now,  then,  can  I  give  any  of  joi\  any 
suggestions  in  the  way  of  getting  well  and 
keeping  well — especially  in  the  winter  time 
or  in  cold  damp  weather?  T.  B.  Terry  has 
lately  been  having  a  good  deal  to  say  in 
regard  to  ha^nng  open  aii'j^  rooms,  and  get- 
ting oneself  hardened  or  acclimated  to  cool 
weather  without  being  excessively  bundled 
up.  ]\'Irs.  Root  has  also  been  for  j-ears 
past  urging  that  I  should  get  lid  of  my  fur 
cap  and  the  unusual  amount  of  clothing 
that  I  felt  that  I  must  wear  in  order  to 
avoid  "  taking  cold."  She  has  over  and 
over  again  urged  that,  if  I  would  take 
proper  care  and  precautions,  I  could  get 
tough  so  that  I  could  stand  a  little  expos- 
ure without  having  neuralgia,  rheumatic 
pains  and  aches,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
Well,  early  in  November  I  began  getting  rid 
of  my  fur  cap,  endeavoring  to  keep  warm 
by  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air  with- 
out so  much  clothing.  In  place  of  wearing 
an  overcoat  when  it  was  cold,  by  Ernest's 
advice  I  got  me  a  woolen  sweater  that 
could  be  easily  thrown  off  or  put  on  as  cir- 
cumstances or  the  weather  seemed  to  de- 
mand ;  and  right  here  I  want  to  say  that 
that  woolen  sweater  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  and  comforts  of  any  thing 
I  ever  got  hold  of.  Well,  now,  let  us  go 
back  a  little. 

The  first  time  I  took  off  my  coat  and 
went  to  work  in  my  shirtsleeves,  even  dawn 
here  in  Florida,  the  consequence  was  a  stiff 
neck.    Most  of  vou  know  what  that  is  with- 


out my  explaining.  I  began  to  say  that  I 
couldn't  stand  it — that  I  was  too  old,  and 
that  my  circulation  was  too  poor;  but  Mrs. 
Root  urged  that,  if  I  would  keep  trying, 
pretty  soon  I  would  get  toughened  to  it  so 
I  could  get  along  without  a  coat  or  without 
a  sweater.  Well,  the  next  day  I  tried  tak- 
ing off  Tony  coat  again ;  but,  as  before,  the 
consequence  was  a  stiff  neck,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  wasn't  quite  as  bad 
as  the  day  before.  The  third  day  there 
was  very  little  of  it :  and  after  that  the  stiff 
neck  disappeared  entirely.  I  went  on  with 
my  experiments  along  that  line,  and  not 
only  discarded  my  coat,  but  after  a  time 
my  vest,  then  put  on  lighter  union  under- 
wear than  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using, 
and  finally  I  went  out  and  worked  hour 
after  hour  with  my  coat  and  vest  off  and 
my  sleeves  rolled  up,  my  underwear  turned 
back,  and  not  only  my  neck  but  my  chest 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  and  the  weather. 
T  also  laid  off  my  woolen  stockings,  and 
put  on  gradually  some  of  the  thinnest  cot- 
ton ;  and  of  late,  during  February  and 
March,  I  have  been  going  barefooted 
through  the  middle  of  the  day;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  while  I  dictate  this  to  the  dicta- 
phone I  am  sitting  down  here  barefooted, 
bareheaded,  with  my  collar  turned  back 
just  as  I  have  been  describing.  The  fact 
that  I  could  get  along  and  be  comfortable 
and  happy  with  so  little  clothing  has  really 
given  me  a  new  lease  of  life.  I  enjoy  my 
work  and  my  meals,  and  I  enjoy  reading 
my  books  and  papers  after  I  have  been  out 
working  in  the  gTound  or  out  with  the  ducks 
and  the  cliickens.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
as  a  people  have  been  wearing  more  heavy 
clothing,  both  men  and  women,  than  God 
intended  we  should.  Aye,  further,  I  am 
satisfied  that  many  of  us  might  live  many 
years  longer,  and  in  more  comfort,  if  we 
could  only  con^^nce  ourselves  that  it  is 
possible  to  wear  less  clothing,  and  clothing 
that  permits  the  air  to  circulate  all  over 
our  bodies.  I  believe  history  tells  us  that 
in  one  of  the  islands  in  the  seas  they  dis- 
covered a  race  of  people  that  went  entire- 
ly naked:  but  when  these  people  were  civ- 
ilized and  Christianized,  and  taught  to  wear 
clothing  like  other  people,  the  race  grad- 
ually lost  in  vitality,  and  threatened  to  be- 
come extinct  unless  they  could  be  allowed  to 
<ro  back  to  their  old  ways  and  habits  of 
being  out  in  the  open  air  with  scarcely  a 
rag  of  clothing  to  protect  them  or  to  look 
decent  and  civilized.  Furthermore,  it  has 
lately  been  discovered  that  roop  and  a  host 
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of  other  diseases  that  afl3ict  chickens  come 
about  just  because  they  are  shut  up  too 
close  and  do  not  have  enough  air.  "  Killed 
with  kindness  "  expresses  it  exactly.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  many  human  beings, 
the  precious  little  babies  included,  have 
been  killed  with  too  much  kindness  and  too 
much  care  to  protect  them  from  this  beauti- 
ful, bright,  invigorating  outdoor  air.  In 
saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  mean  to  ignore  the  ef- 
fects of  draft  or  sudden  exposure  to  weath- 
er without  proper  protection.  I  can't  un- 
derstand why  it  is  myself;  but  I  know  this 
— that,  if  I  sit  down  inside  of  the  house 
with  the  doors  and  windows  all  open,  there 
is  danger  of  a  draft  that  may  give  me  a 
cold;  whereas  if  I  were  to  go  right  out  in 
the  open  air,  right  in  the  very  breeze  that 
seemed  to  hurt  me  before,  the  wind  causes 
little  or  no  inconvenience.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiar  about  the  draft  of  air  that 
comes  in  and  out  through  openings,  such 
as  doors  and  windows. 

I  read  of  a  hunter  who  said  that,  while  he 
was  out  camping  in  the  woods,  he  was  per- 
fectly well — hadn't  an  ache  or  pain,  no 
touch  of  rheumatism  nor  any  thing  of  that 
sort.  When  he  got  back  to  civilization,  and 
slept  in  the  house,  his  old  troubles  all  came 
back.    Why  is  it  ? 

Let  me  now  go  back  to  the  matter  of 
clothing.  For  years  past — in  fact,  I  can 
hardly  remember  the  time  when  I  didn't 
wear  a  starched  shirt  with  white  bosom  and 
starched  collar-  to  match.  I  tliink  that,  wliile 
up  in  the  "  cabin  in  the  woods,"  in  North- 
ern Michigan,  I  did  for  a  time  adopt  what 
they  called  then  a  calico  shirt.  Late  years 
it  has  been  that  starched  front,  so  imper- 
vious to  wear  winter  and  summer — as  long, 
in  fact,  as  I  can  remember.  During  the  past 
winter,  however,  I  have  ceased  patronizing 
the  laundry.  Our  oldest  daughter  paid  us 
a  visit,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Root  decided  that 
it  was  too  bad  that  I  should  go  up  town 
looking  as  I  did,  and  they  finally  found 
some  light  summer  shirts,  so  very  thin  that 
I  scarcely  knew  I  had  any  on  at  all,  and 
wliich  made  me  look  a  little  more  decent 
and  like  other  people.  And,  besides,  if  I 
find  this  obstracting  the  air  and  breeze  and 
sun  too  much  I  can  unbutton  it  and  throw 
it  back  without  very  much  trouble.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  modei'n  statu- 
ary I  ever  saw  in  my  life — at  least  one  that 
I  have  looked  at  and  admired  as  much  as 
or  more  than  any  other — is  in  our  Medina 
cemetery.  It  pictures  one  of  the  old  pio- 
neer wood-choppers  who  cut  down  the  great 
trees  in  Ohio,  and  established  homes  and 
colonies.  This  wood-chopper  stands  on  a 
log,  ax  in  one  hand,  with  his  hat  off  and 


head  thrown  back,  collar  unbuttoned  and 
turned  back  so  that  he  exposes  fully  to 
view  the  muscles  of  his  neck  and  chest. 
This  athletic  wood-chopper  is  in  the  full 
prime  of  life,  and  I  should  say  from  the 
looks  of  the  picture  that  he  is  also  enjoying 
such  a  life  as  God  intended  he  should  have 
out  in  the  open  woods,  and  taking  the  best 
exercise  that  every  one  of  God's  children 
should  take  to  enjoy  fully  the  gift  of  a 
human  life  to  live.  Before  sitting  down  to 
my  dictaphone  I  had  been  out  in  the  lot 
with  my  colored  man,  Wesley,  spading  up 
the  mellow  sandy  soil  in  order  to  make 
place  for  more  of  that  five  bushels  of  dash- 
eens  that  I  have  told  you  about.  Of  course 
I  perspired  freely;  and  after  working  an 
hour  or  two  I  enjoyed  a  good  drink  of 
water  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Duiing 
the  past  winter,  especially  along  toward 
spring,  there  has  been  more  complaint 
around  here  of  the  "  redbug  "  than  usual, 
and  I  myself  have  had  some  of  the  "  biggest 
doses "  of  "  redbug  poison,"  I  tliink,  that 
I  ever  had  before  since  I  have  been  winter- 
ing in  Florida.  Well,  one  day  I  asked 
Wesley  if  the  redbug  didn't  trouble  him. 
His  reply  was,  "Mr.  Root,  the  redbug  never 
troubled  anybody — at  least,  they  don't  trou- 
ble anybody  very  much  when  he  sweats 
profusely.  The  sweating  drowns  them  out." 
Since  I  have  been  helping  Wesley  spade  up 
the  ground  so  as  to  get  into  a  brisk  profuse 
perspiration  the  redbug  poison  seems  to 
have  let  up  almost  completely.  "  By  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread." 
The  women-folks  of  our  land  seem  to  have 
caught  on  to  what  I  am  suggesting  pretty 
well,  to  the  full;  but  if  I  understand  it,  it 
is  because  of  the  fashion  and  not  because  it 
gives  them  health,  strength,  or  vigor.  Well, 
I  am  veiy  glad  to  see  them  get  along  with 
lighter  and  thinner  clothing,  and  clothing 
of  less  weight;  but  it  keeps  occurring  to  me 
that,  since  tliis  new  style  of  dress  was 
adopted,  if  it  were  worn  more  at  home  in- 
stead of  out  on  the  streets  it  might  be  better, 
all  things  considered,  especially  for  the 
growing  boj's  and  men  who  do  not  always 
look  on  women  in  the  new  attire  as  they 
would  have  all  men  look  at  their  own  wives, 
sisters,  and  mothers.  If  I  am  correct,  Terry 
says  that  he  wears  no  underclothing  except 
when  he  goes  away  from  home.  When  we 
are  outdooi-s  in  the  field  in  the  tropic  or  semi- 
tropic  climate  I  would  let  the  underclothing 
be  pretty  much  all  the  clothing  that  is 
worn.  When  we  go  to  town,  of  course  we 
ought  to  get  fixed  up  a  little  more  decent 
and  a  little  more  presentable.  When  we 
go  to  church  on  God's  holy  sabbath,  of 
course  we  want  to  look  at  least  respectable. 
Even  then  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
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it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  wear  the  old  style 
of  stiff  starched  shirt  fronts.  In  our  pres- 
ent church  we  have  a  Bible  class  of  elderly 
people  who  sometimes  number  as  many  as 
fifty  or  sixty.  Last  Sunday  I  took  pains 
to  notice,  and  scarcely  a  man  wore  a  shirt 
with  a  stiff  starched  front. 

NoAv  I  want  to  say  a  word  along  the  same 
line  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  feet.  For 
years  I  have  been  troubled  with  corns,  and 
it  has  taken  a  great  amount  of  my  time  to 
apply  corn  remedies,  or  to  provide  myself 
with  a  keen  sharp  knife  and  cut  away  the 
troublesome  accumulation ;  and  especially 
during  hot  weather  my  feet  get  hot  and  un- 
comfortable. Last  summer  I  told  Mrs.  Root 
that  I  should  have  to  go  barefooted  or  weai' 
some  very  light  women's  cloth  shoes.  But 
she  vigorously  objects  to  this,  especially 
when  genteel  people  want  to  see  A.  I.  Root ; 
and,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  that  one 
day  down  in  Florida  when  I  had  discarded 
my  shirt,  cap,  and  every  thing  but  my  light 
union  underwear  and  pants,  1  was  out  bare- 
footed hoeing  my  potatoes,  when  a  whole 
load  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  took  or 
read  Gleanings  called  to  see  me.  These 
were  people  of  wealth  and  culture.  When 
I  undertook  to  apologize,  the  leader  of  the 
party  said  that  was  just  the  way  he  did  nt 
home  himself;  and  I  found  out  afterward 
that  he  was  a  man  of  large  means.  Well, 
when  Mrs.  Root  scolded  about  my  going 
barefooted,  even  in  the  presence  of  com- 
pany, I  tried  at  the  shoestores  in  Braden- 
town  to  get  some  of  the  tliin-cloth  ladies' 
shoes.  Among  the  dealers  one  who  came 
from  the  North  explained  that  there  was  no 
call  for  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  South ; 
and  when  I  told  Mm  about  the  troubles 
with  my  feet  he  brought  out  some  Florida 
shoes.  A  pair  of  these  shoes  are  now  on  my 
feet  as  I  dictate  these  lines.  There  are  2] 
oblong  openings  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoe.  In  fact,  one  can  look  right  through 
the  shoe  and  see  the  stocking  feet.  Some 
of  the  oi^enings  come  right  above  where  my 
most  troublesome  corns  used  to  be  located. 
Let  me  digress  a  little. 

Years  ago  one  of  my  feet  became  so  sore 
that  I  was  pretty  nearly  crippled.  I  went 
to  our  family  doctor;  he  said  the  trouble 
arose  from  a  lack  of  ventilation.  He  told 
me  to  get  an  old  shoe,  and  cut  some  slits 
through  the  upper  part  so  as  to  let  plenty 
of  air  get  in  clear  around  the  sore  spot,  and 
then  Nature  would  perform  a  cure  without 
any  drugs  or  medicines;  and  I  used  to  go 
to  church  with  that  same  mutilated  shoe. 
Well,  these  shoes  I  found  in  Florida  were 
made  that  way,  and  the  openings  I  have 
mentioned  are  disposed  so  as  to  be  orna- 
mental  rather   than    otherwise.     I   do   not 
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know  whether  this  sort  of  shoe  is  for  sale 
here  in  the  North  or  not;  but  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  in  hot  weather. 

Let  us  now  consider  our  text,  or  string  of 
texts,  a  little  in  closing.  The  dear  Savior 
exhorted  us  to  beware  of  thinking  too  much 
about  what  we  should  "  put  on;"  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  approve  for  one  moment 
the  expensive  clothing  that  is  now  worn  by 
both  men  and  women  who  think  they  can 
atford  it.  I  am  not  posted  in  regard  to 
women's  dress;  but  I  am  told  that  single 
garments  frequently  cost  more  than  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  On  our  trip  home  a  lady  who 
sat  next  to  us  told  about  a  woman  in  Flori- 
da who  paid  $600  a  week  for  board  and 
lodging — almost  $100  a  day.  Her  attire 
was  after  the  same  fashion.  Our  text  ad- 
monishes us  in  these  words: 

"Why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?" 
And,  again,  "  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of 
the  field  .  .  .  sliall  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith?  "  We  as  a 
people  have  not  only  been  "  overfed,"  as 
Terry  tells  us,  but  we  have  many  of  us  been 
ovcrclothed.  In  fact,  I  have  been  over- 
clothed;  and  until  the  present  time  I  scarce- 
ly knew  it.  As  nearly  as  J  can  gather  from 
the  Bible,  among  Oriental  peoples  in  an- 
cient times  the  clothing  not  only  cost  but 
little,  but  it  gave  access  to  an  abundance 
of  air  over  every  -paxi  of  the  body ;  and  not 
only  air  but  sunshine  as  well. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  the  proper  place 
that,  when  I  let  the  Florida  sun  strike  di- 
rectly on  my  bare  neck,  shoulders,  and 
breast,  I  at  first  got  sunburnt ;  but  in  a 
little  time  my  flesh  got  tanned  and  harden- 
ed, and  it  was  just  delicious  to  feel  the  sun 
and  air  where  I  had  been  having  neuralgic 
imins.  Many  times  when  we  had  cold  nights 
I  found  it  necessary  to  put  on  my  sweater, 
and  bundle  up  pretty  well.  But  I  would 
often  get  busy  and  forget  to  dispense  with 
this  extra  clothing  when  it  was  no  longer 
needed.  Then  I  would  begin  to  have  my 
old  feelings  of  lassitude  and  bad  circulation, 
accompanied  Avith  a  lack  of  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm; but  when  I  got  rid  of  the  heavy 
clothing,  and  got  hold  of  my  hoe  and  went 
out  in  the  garden,  I  felt  a  new  lease  of  life. 
I  was  ready  to  sing  praises,  and  give  an 
old-fasliioned  Methodist  shout  over  my 
"  showers  of  blessings."  At  my  age,  when 
1  begin  to  feel  cliilly  toward  sundown,  or 
when  the  weather  changes,  of  course  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  hunt  ujd  the  dis- 
carded garments  until  I  feel  comfortable. 
The  shoes  I  have  mentioned,  which  I  call 
my  "  corncrib  "  shoes,  have  very  thick  soles. 
This  keeps  the  feet  dry.  Of  course  you 
must  not  get  into  the  mud  and  water  with 
such  shoes,  for  that  would  soon  result  in 
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wet  feet;  but  the  soles  are  so  thick  that  the 
feet  are  kept  pretty  well  up  out  of  the  wet. 
Here  is  another  point : 

As  we  grow  older  we  find  our  strength 
failing.  Even  a  fair-sized  Bible  I  some- 
times feel  to  be  quite  a  burden  when  1  have 
to  walk  any  distance.  Well,  now,  many  old 
people  will  find  it  a  relief  to  get  rid  of 
every  pound  of  clothing  that  can  be  dis- 
pensed with — yes,  I  might  say  every  ounce. 
When  I  am  going  to  take  a  considerable 
walk,  I  take  my  heaviest  pocketknife  out 
of  my  pocket ;  and  if  I  have  any  silver 
dollars  I  lay  them  aside — at  least  as  many 
of  them  as  I  shall  not  need.  Young  people, 
full  of  muscle  and  streng-th,  may  not  need 
these  suggestions.  There  is  a  beautiful  text 
which  1  feel  will  come  in  well  here: 

Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us. — Hkb.   12:1. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  raiment 
the  Savior  wore;  but  from  the  pictures  and 
other  suggestions  we  gather,  I  conclude  it 
was  verj'  simple,  light  in  weight,  not  ex- 


pensive, and  gave  him  the  full  benefit  of 
the  air  and  sun,  as  I  have  mentioned.  Just 
one  word  more  about  starched  clothing: 

It  is  certainly  the  wrong  thing  for  me; 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  fashion 
of  making  the  clothing  with  starching  and 
ironing  will  go  out  of  fashion.  With  the 
attention  that  is  now  being  given  to  this 
matter  of  health,  there  certainly  ought  to 
be  a  reform  in  clothing  as  well  as  in  the 
food  we  eat.  I  am  sure  a  style  of  raiment 
can  be  devised  so  that  both  men  and  women 
may  look  neat  and  tidy,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  the  full  benefit  of  both  sun  and 
air  in  the  way  I  have  described,  especially 
in  hot  weather.  May  God  help  us  to  break 
away  from  foolish  fashions  when  those 
same  fashions  interfere  with  our  securing 
the  best  and  most  robust  health.  Therefore 
"  take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we 
eat"?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed'? 
But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shaU  be  added  unto  you." 
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TREADING     IN     THE     FOOTSTEPS     WHERE     GOD 
HAS   TROD. 

Some  scientist  has  said  he  greatly  enjoyed 
treading  in  the  footsteps  where  God  has 
trod,  or  thinking  God's  thoughts  over  after 
him,  or  sometliing  to  that  effect.  If  I  have 
not  got  it  exactly  right,  will  some  one  please 
straighten  me  out?  Well,  lately  I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  treading  in  the  footsteps 
where  God  has  trod.    Let  me  explain : 

I  told  you  last  fall  that  I  had  prepared 
to  have  an  electric  incubator  to  run  during 
(he  winter  down  here  in  Florida.  Well, 
when  I  got  here  I  found  the}-  hadn't  got 
ready  to  give  us  a  current  for  the  whole 
twentj^-four  hours.  They  thought,  how- 
ever, that  by  the  first  of  January  they 
would  be  all  ready ;  then  it  was  put  off  until 
the  first  of  February.  Well,  just  a  little 
before  the  first  of  February  we  had  some 
cold,  rainy,  and  dark  days.  The  demand  for 
light  all  day  was  so  much  that  they  finally 
put  it  on  without  giving  me  notice,  as  they 
had  promised.  When  I  found  out  that  tlie 
current  was  on  I  hurried  up  and  fixed  the 
incubator.  In  order  to  get  eggs  enough,  I 
put  in  part  of  them  one  da^'  and  part  an- 
other. I  know  incubator  manufacturers 
have,  almost  without  exception,  declared 
against  such  a  course.  I  thought  that,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  I  would  risk  doing 
so  once  more;  but  just  mark  right  here — 1 
am  never  going  to  try  any  more  experi- 


ments of  tJ.at  kind.  They  should  all  go  in 
ai  the  very  same  hour,  and  the  temperature 
sliall  be  kept  right  up  from  the  start  to  103 
as  nearly  as  I  can  make  it.  I  want  the  in- 
cubator warmed  up  and  adjusted  before  the 
eggs  are  put  in,  and  then,  as  I  have  said, 
e\-er3'  egg  shall  go  in  at  just  such  an  hour. 
The  reason  is  this :  I  want  the  chickens  all 
hatched  out  at  one  time.  If  some  of  them 
are  dragging  twenty-four  hours  or  more, 
there  is  sure  to  be  trouble — at  least  that  is 
my  experience. 

Well,  every  thing  went  along  all  right 
until  the  eggs  began  to  pip,  and  one  Sun- 
day morning  I  got  a  telephone  notice  that 
the  current  would  be  cut  off  (in  about  an 
hour)  all  day  Sunday.  Had  they  given 
me  notice  long  enough  beforehand,  so  I 
could  have  lighted  the  lamp  and  warmed  up 
my  Buckeye  incubator  I  wouldn't  have 
cared  so  much  about  it;  but  just  imagine 
the  condition — chickens  already  beginning 
to  pip  the  shell,  the  incubator  perfectly 
cold,  and  a  i^retty  cool  morning  at  that,  and 
on  Sunday  morning.  I  lighted  my  lamp 
and  did  every  thing  I  could  to  warm  up  the 
Buckeye  incubator  quickly ;  but  by  the  time 
I  got  it  up  to  95  the  electric  incubator  was 
also  just  95,  and  going  down  rapidly.  The 
liuckeye,  however,  got  up  to  100,  and  the 
electric  was  down  to  90,  and  I  decided  to 
make  the  cliange.  Now,  you  know  every 
incubator  manufacturer,  at  least  nearly  all 
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of  them,  declare  that  the  incubator  must  not 
be  opened  nor  the  eggs  disturbed  after  they 
begin  to  hatch.  Another  thing,  my  electric 
incubator  had  60  fertile  eggs  in  it  (I  have 
explained  before  how  I  manage  to  keep  my 
incubator  full  of  fertile  eggs),  and  the 
Buckeye  held  only  50.  What  should  I  do 
with  the  extra  ten  f  Let  me  digress  a  little. 
I  have  been  all  winter  wanting  some  sit- 
ting hens;  but  my  cross  between  Buttercups 
and  white  Leghorns  have  never  offered  to 
sit.  I  don't  think  I  even  heard  a  clucking 
hen  until  the  first  of  February.  Well,  about 
January'  1  I  asked  neighbor  Rood  if  he 
didn't  have  a  sitting  hen  he  could  spare  me. 
He  said  he  had  two  or  three,  and  I  was 
quite  welcome  to  them.  They  were  Rhode 
Island  Red  pullets;  but  he  said  he  didn't 
believe  I  could  make  them  sit  after  they  were 
removed  from  their  home  across  the  way  to 
our  place.  It  turned  out  just  as  he  said. 
I  purchasied  at  $1.00  each  three  of  these 
great  big  beautiful  pullets  that  wanted  to 
sit.  He  said  he  guessed  75  cents  would  be 
about  the  right  price,  but  I  remonstrated. 
I  told  him  I  couldn't  think  of  taking  his 
3'oung  pullets,  just  commencing  to  lay,  at 
less  than  $1.00.  Well,  true  enough,  when 
I  got  them  over  to  my  place,  in  spite  of  all 
the  cai'e  I  could  take,  not  one  of  the  tlu'ee 
would  sit.  He  said  I  might  bring  them 
back;  but  I  told  him  they  would  want  to 
sit  again  pretty  soon,  and  so  I  jDref erred  to 
keep  them.  Well,  in  about  a  week  one  after 
another  began  to  lay,  and  gave  us  a  goodly 
number  of  eggs;  some  of  them  every  day, 
and  some  of  them  two  eggs  out  of  three 
days,  until  about  the  middle  of  Februaiy. 
Well,  one  of  those  Rhode  Island  Reds  (a 
great  big  healthy  motherly-looking  hen) 
that  very  Sunday  morning,  just  a  little  be- 
fore brother  Rood  came  over,  this  big  fluffy 
hen  was  around  "  clucking."  Just  as  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  I  should  do  with  the 
extra  eggs  that  wouldn't  go  in  any  kind  of 
shape  in  the  Buckeye  incubator,  I  remem- 
bered this  clucking  Rliode  Island  Red ;  and 
on  going  over  to  the  poultry-house,  sure 
enough  she  was  on  her  nest,  and  fighting 
furiously  when  I  attempted  to  interfere 
with  her.  So  I  just  took  fifteen  of  those 
egg-s  that  were  ready  to  hatcli  and  put  them 
under  her.  I  have  so  frequentlj'  taken  eggs 
from  sitting  hens  and  put  them  in  the  in- 
cubator, and  vice  versa,  that  I  didn't  antici- 
pate any  trouble;  and  there  Avasn't  any 
trouble  here  so  far  as  the  hen  was  concern- 
ed. The  only  trouble  was  this:  She  seem- 
ed to  know  (or  God  had  told  her)  that, 
when  slie  commenced  to  sit,  the  eggs  should 
be  rolled  and  turned;  and  not  knowing, 
evidently,  that  these  eggs  were  almost  ready 


to  hatch,  she  kept  on  rolling  and  turning 
them  when  they  should  not  have  been  rolled 
or  turned  at  all.  You  know  all  of  the  incu- 
bator-makers say  that  we  should  stop  turn- 
ing the  eggs  on  the  eighteenth  day.  In 
limes  past,  because  I  couldn't  see  any  par- 
ticular need  of  this,  I  had  kept  on  turning 
them.  You  may  know  the  result.  Many 
of  the  eggs  began  to  hatch  when  the  open- 
ing the  chick  made  was  on  the  under  side, 
and  the  liquid  inside  of  the  egg  ran  down 
and  closed  it  up,  and  the  chick  suffocated. 
And  now  a  great  and  wonderful  truth  be- 
gan dawning  upon  my  mind.  The  reason 
the  maiuifacturers  of  incubatoi's  say  we 
must  not  turn  the  eggs  after  the  eighteenth 
day  is  because  the  sitting  hen,  after  about 
the  eighteenth  day,  entirely  ceases  from 
rolling  and  turning  the  eggs,  and  leaves 
them  quiet  the  same  side  up  until  they 
hatch  out.  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
tliis,  because  once  in  times  past  I  took  some 
duck  eggs  that  were  nearly  ready  to  hatch 
and  put  them  under  a  hen  that  had  been  sit- 
ting only  about  a  week.  The  consequence 
was,  she  rolled  and  tumbled  those  poor  little 
ducklings  when  they  were  just  getting  their 
noses  out  of  the  shells  until  she  killed  near- 
ly all  of  them. 

Well,  these  thi-ee  Rhode  Island  Red  pul- 
lets have  given  me  faith  in  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds.  Before,  I  had  never  fancied 
them  very  much;  but  the  sight  of  this  hen 
that  was  clucking  around  preparing  to  sit 
Sunday  morning,  and  had  some  chicks  hatch- 
ing out  just  twenty-four  hours  later,  gave 
me  faith.  After  this,  when  she  took  the 
chickens  just  hatched  out  in  the  incubator 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  safely  removed 
without  any  objection,  it  gave  me  still  more 
faith  in  the  Rhode  Island  Reds.  A  cold 
rainy  spell  came  on,  perhaps  the  coldest  we 
have  had  in  Florida  this  winter,  just  about 
the  time  of  my  incubator  trouble.  Of  the 
forty-eight  that  hatched,  out  of  the  forty- 
nine  eggs  that  I  have  already  told  you 
about,  there  are  something  like  half  a  doz- 
en that  might  have  died  had  it  not  been  for 
this  rnotherh'  sitting  hen  that  was  so  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  any  thing  and  brood 
it  under  her  capacious  wings,  without  any 
obiection  whatever.     Let  me  explain. 

We  had  two  or  three  inches  of  rain  dur- 
ing twenty-four  or  (possibly)  forty-eight 
hours,  during  the  middle  of  February.  This 
is  very  unusual  here  in  Florida,  and  al- 
most unprecedented.  Well,  as  all  of  my 
poultry-houses  had  prefectly  dry  sand 
inside  on  the  floor,  I  hadn't  as  yet  paid 
much  attention  to  drainage.  However,  such 
a  flood  of  water  wet  the  floors  of  not  only 
nearly  all  of  my  poultiy-houses,  but  there 
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Avas  quite  a  puddle  of  water  in  the  brooder- 
house,  right  close  up  to  the  tireless  brooder. 
They  stood  it  pretty  well  until  morning, 
when  the  strong  and  healthy  ones  were  out- 
side on  a  run,  and  the  weaker  ones  had  no 
warm  place  to  stay.  This  is  one  of  the 
troubles  with  the  tireless  brooder.  Tlie  big 
motherly  hen,  in  addition  to  about  thirty 
chicks  of  her  own,  spread  her  big  wings 
and  feathei-s,  and  mothered  every  one  of 
these  that  found  it  hard  to  keep  warm  in 
the  tireless  brooder.  I  tell  you,  a  good 
motherly  sitting  hen  that  won't  quarrel  with 
her  chickens,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
white,  black,  or  yellow,  is  a  good  thing  to 
have.  I  feel  just  now  like  saying  that  the 
best  brooder  in  the  whole  world  (especially 
for  the  poultry-keeper  who  keejDS  chickens 
on  only  a  small  scale)  is  a  good  motherly 
sitting  hen.  When  a  chick  that  is  not  as 
strong  as  the  rest  begins  to  feel  the  need 
of  warming  up,  the  great  natural  broodei' 
(the  brooder  that  God  made)  is  ready  to 
welcome  the  poor  little  sufferer  and  warm 
up  his  back  and  ears  and  toes.  Under- 
neath her  warm  fluffy  feathers  he  can  slick 
out  his  little  head  and  rejoice,  and  thank 
God  for  the  haven  of  rest  when  it  is  so 
sorely  needed.  Yes,  for  it  is  a  rest  and  a 
"  refuge  "  indeed. 

Another  thing  in  favor  of  this  kind  of 
brooder  is  that  chickens  hatched  in  an  in- 
cubator have  to  be  not  only  taught  to  drink 
but  they  have  to  be  taught  to  eat.  Several 
times  1  have  found  it  quite  a  little  trouble 
to  get  brooder-hatched  chicks  to  eat  bread 
and  milk.  When  the  bread  and  milk  was 
set  down  before  them,  they  only  looked  at  it 
and  smelted  of  it;  but  after  a  motherly  hen 
had  taken  a  mouthful  in  her  bill  and  held 
it  out  to  them  with  the  accompanying  as- 
surance of  her  voice,  the  chicks  all  gathered 
around,  and  the  most  greedy  took  it  from 
her  lips(?)  and  then  when  she  picked  u]3 
some  more  and  offered  it  to  them  the  same 
way,  they  began  to  catch  on  and  began 
looking  for  sometliing  on  the  ground,  or  on 
the  little  wooden  trough  or  dish  used  for 
their  regular  food.  After  she  has  had  the 
little  chicks  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  tlicn 
the  flreless  brooder  is  all  right,  especially 
if  you  are  down  here  in  Florida.  The 
temperatui'e,  the  coldest  we  have  had  this 
winter  so  far,  is  just  an  even  40  degrees 
here  on  our  place. 

SOMETHING    ABOUT    INDIAN    RUNNER    DUCKS. 

Ever  so  many  inquiries  have  come  in  re- 
garding Indian  Runner  ducks  and  rearing 
ducklings.  The  most  of  these  are  answered 
in  an  article  already  sent  in.  Just  now 
somebodj'  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  In- 
dian Runners  I  would  recommend  of  the 


three  that  are  advertised  and  talked  about. 
Now,  perhaps  I  am  not  competent  to  an- 
swer such  questions.  This  is  what  I  tliink 
about  it.  I  don't  think  it  makes  a  bit  of 
difference  whether  the  ducks  are  black  or 
wliite  or  yellow.  It  does,  however,  make  a 
little  difference  in  regard  to  the  color  of 
the  eggs.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  select 
ducks  that  will  lay  white  eggs  from  any  of 
these  three  different  kinds.  Somebody  re- 
cently asked  the  editor  of  the  Rural  Neio- 
Yorker  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  cliickens  that 
cost  so  much  money  at  the  cliieken  shoAvs 
would  lay  any  more  eggs  than  other  chick- 
ens. The  good  editor,  or  one  of  his  corres- 
pondents, said  that,  so  far  as  thej^  could 
learn,  it  made  ver}'  little  if  any  difference 
at  all.  Poultry  shows  and  the  great  crowds 
that  gathered  there  were  simply  to  show 
chickens  that  are  good  to  look  at.  Now, 
friends,  especially  those  of  you  who  are 
beekeepers,  j'ou  well  know  how  many  j'ears 
and  how  much  time  and  money  were  wasted 
in  growing  hecs  that  "  looked  good."  When 
Ave  found  bees  that  Avere  handsome  to  look 
at,  and  Avere  lighter  colored  than  any  Ave 
had  had  before,  everybody  was  wanting 
them;  but  Avhen  Ave  got  right  doAvn  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  I  discovered  (and  I  think 
perhaps  hundreds  of  others  did)  that  the 
good-looking  bees,  as  a  rule,  did  not  gather 
as  much  honey  as  some  that  were  not  so 
handsome.  Leather-colored  Italians,  or  the 
hybrids,  gave  the  honey.  In  almost  every 
neighborhood  just  noAv  you  Avill  find  some- 
body' Avho  has  been  foolish  enough  (I  think 
that  is  the  right  kind  of  Avord)  to  pay  $1.00 
apiece  for  eggs  of  chickens  or  ducks,  and 
even  more  than  tliat,  Avlien  these  high-priced 
eggs  Avon't  produce  chickens  that  are  any 
more  valuable  for  eggs  or  for  table  use  than 
those  that  caii  be  bought  at  the  ordinai-y 
price.  The  question  is,  Avhat  are  you  after 
— beauty  or  utility?  If  you  Avant  to  do 
sometliing  for  the  world  about  the  high  cost 
of  living,  you  don't  Avant  to  pay  25  or  50 
cents  or  $1.00  apiece  for  day-old  chickens. 
Vv'ithout  question,  if  you  want  to  pay  $5.00 
(or  perhaps  more)  for  a  rooster  that  has 
been  reared  from  a  hen  that  has  produced 
pullets  that  give  a  high  record  on  eggs,  it 
is  good  sense  and  real  science.  In  tliis  Avaj' 
you  might  also  pay  several  dollars  for  a 
pullet  from  such  a  mother. 

COUNTING     CHICKENS     "  AFTER  "    THEY     ARE 
HATCHED. 

Our  readers  Avill  remember  that  I  have 
said  a  good  deal  about  fireless  brooders 
here  in  our  Florida  climate,  saying  no  arti- 
ficial heat  is  needed,  even  Avhen  you  take 
chicks  right  out  of  the  hot  incubator  and 
put    tliem    immediately    into    the    fireless 
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brooder  out  in  the  open  air.  But  in  the 
past  ten  days  I  have  had  an  experience  that 
has  made  me  think  I  ought  to  take  back 
some  things  I  have  said.  Right  during  the 
last  week  or  two  of  the  month  of  Februaiy 
we  have  been  having  a  great  lot  of  rain — 
very  much  such  continued  rains  as  we  have 
here  along  in  the  summer;  but  although  I 
have  taken  three  hatches  out  of  the  incuba- 
tor this  winter,  and  lost  scarcely  a  chicken, 
when  my  forty-eight  had  to  take  their  first 
two  weeks  during  this  rainy  season,  there 
was,  I  shall  have  to  admit,  a  tieed  of  some 
kind  of  heat,  either  artificial  or  natural.  It 
rained  so  hard,  in  fact,  that  the  whole 
ground  was  flooded.  Every  poultiy-house 
on  the  premises,  including  the  brooder- 
house,  had  a  puddle,  more  or  less,  on  the 
floor.  We  put  ditches  around  the  outside, 
but  the  ditches  seemed  inadecjuate,  for  we 
hadn't  fall  suffieient  to  take  it  away.  The 
chickens  stood  up  bravely  for  two  or  three 
days,  then  there  began  to  be  drooping 
wing-s  and  evident  signs  of  a  lack  of  wannth. 
I  suppose  I  might  have  used  hot  bricks  or 
jugs  of  hot  water;  but  this  was  considerable 
trouble;  and  I  supposed,  naturally,  that 
the  sun  would  be  out  in  a  little  while,  and 
that  they  would  fetch  up.  The  consequence 
is  that  I  lost  six  or  eight  out  of  that  nice 
hatch  of  forty-eight  chicks  from  forty-nine 
eggs. 

A  week  later  the  big  fluffy  Rhode  Island 
Red  sitting  hen  was  given  from  another  in- 
cubator twenty-eight  chicks.  The  floor  of 
her  house  was  a  little  better  drained  than 
the  other  houses.  The  drain  tiles  were  laid 
right  under  her.  and  underdrained  down  to 
a  depth  of  about  20  or  24  inches,  so  the 
ground  was  comparatively  free  from  damp- 
ness— that  is,  compared  with  the  other 
houses.  Well,  this  big  motherly  hen,  when 
her  cliieks  felt  chilly  or  out  of  sorts,  and 
made  that  peculiar  peep,  instantly  sat  down 
and  invited  them  under  her  capacious  wings. 
When  we  had  the  coldest  night,  so  that  one 
night  there  was  just  a  little  trace  of  frost 
on  the  roofs  of  building-s,  she  kept  the 
whole  twenty-eight  quite  comfortable.  Dur- 
ing the  day  she  brooded  them  more  or  less 
at  inten'als,  so  that  no  chick  felt  any  in- 
convenience from  getting  "  cold  feet  "  and 
feeling  chilly.  The  trouble  with  the  fireless 
brooder  is,  in  the  morning,  after  strong 
sturdy  chicks  have  gone  out  to  forage  in 
the  open,  the  feeble  ones  that  are  unable  to 
follow  them  can't  get  up  sufficient  heat 
themselves  without  their  comrades,  unless 
there  is  some  kind  of  heat  like  the  mother 
hen,  or  perhaps  artificial  heat,  and  are 
bound  to  suffer  almost  in  spite  of  us.  Now, 
I  believe  I  would  rather  have  a  great  big 
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Rhode  Island  Red  hen,  or  a  large  fluffy  hen 
of  some  other  kind,  in  place  of  any  Idnd  of 
brooder,  tireless  or  with  a  lamp.  Where 
chickens  are  raised  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  course  we  have  to  resort  to  arti- 
ficial heat.  But,  as  I  have  proved  several 
times,  one  of  these  big  motherly  hens  will 
take  care  of  fifty  and  even  seventy-five 
chickens  very  comfortably — that  is,  during 
such  weather  as  we  have  here  in  Florida. 

ANOTHER   BIG  DISCOVERY. 

My  ducklings  are  now  eight  weeks  old, 
and  it  is  quite  desirable  that  they  should 
have  a  wider  range;  but  there  are  several 
reasoi^s  why  I  can't  give  them  this  wide 
range  without  building  more  expensive 
fences.  You  see  the  ducks  are  easily  fenced 
with  a  two-foot  netting,  which  you  can 
easily  step  over.  The  chickens  have  to  have 
about  a  four- foot  fence  which  can  not  be  eas- 
ily' stei^ped  over.  If  we  go  through  into  their 
yard,  or  out  of  it,  we  have  got  to  have  gates. 
Now,  I  didn't  want  any  more  gates  or 
fences,  but  I  did  want  my  duckling's  to  get 
through  a  yard  where  there  were  some  half- 
grown  chickens,  and  get  a  wider  range  and 
down  to  the  water.  Was  it  possible  to 
make  any  opening  through  the  fence  that 
would  allow  the  ducks  to  pass  back  and 
forth  freely,  and  wouldn't  admit  the  chick- 
ens? As  the  ducks  and  chickens  were  of 
about  the  same  size,  you  would  naturallj' 
say  you  don't  see  how  it  could  be  managed. 
Well,  now,  just  listen.  Right  close  to  the 
dividing  fence  between  the  ducks  and  chick- 
ens was  one  of  our  underdrains  to  carry  off 
the  water.  We  dug  a  hole  under  the  fence 
and  then  allowed  the  water  from  the  under- 
drain  to  run  over  and  fill  this  cavity.  The 
cavity  was  deep  enough  so  that,  although 
the  ducks  went  in  and  out  without  a  bit  of 
trouble,  not  a  cliicken  dared  to  venture  to 
go  down  into  that  mud-hole  to  get  under 
the  fence.  Thus  you  see  we  had  it.  The 
ducks  go  back  and  forth  as  often  as  they 
please,  but  not  a  chick  dares  venture 
through  to  follow  them  to  get  into  their 
yard  and  eat  up  their  feed  and  jump  over 
their  two-foot  fence.  Do  you  say  that  this 
mud-hole  under  the  fence  will  soon  get  to 
be  very  foul?  Not  so,  for  we  have  aiTang- 
ed  so  that  water  from  the  underdrain  that 
goes  in  at  this  little  pond  comes  out  at  the 
other  side  and  keeps  the  water  constantly 
changing.  As  the  underdrain  didn't  carry 
sufficient  water  to  keep  thing's  tidy  and 
sanitary,  we  carried  it  up  further  on  to 
higher  ground,  so  as  to  get  it  down  where 
we  have  a  steady  stream  of  running  water.* 


*  About  a  year  ago  I  told  how  wp  make  an  "  arti- 
ficial spring  "  by  running  tiles  almost  on  a  level  up 
sloping  ground,  thus  draining  the  land  and  getting 
running  water  at  the  same  time. 
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Thus  the  ducks  are  not  only  watered,  but 
they  have  water  to  wash  off  and  swim  in, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  have  an  open 
grateway  where  they  pass  at  pleasure,  but 
not  a  chicken  can  follow. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  dictated,  the 
chickens  learned,  after  all,  to  wade  in  pret- 
ty deep  water;  but  the  ducks  had  also 
learned  the  trick  of  diving,  and  we  have 
lowered  the  fence  until  it  almost  touches 
the  water;  this,  wliile  quite  agreeable  to  the 
ducks,  proves  a  "  dead  open  and  shut "  on 
the  chickens. 


GREASING  THE  ROOSTS,  FLOORS,  ETC.,  TO  KEEP 
OUT  VERMIN. 

0.  W.  Mapes,  "  the  hen  man,"  says  in 
American  Poultry  'World  that  if  roost  poles 
are  saturated  with  hot  tallow,  and  the  places 
also  where  roosts  are  attached  to  the  build- 
ing, no  lice  or  mites  will  ever  get  on  the 
fowls.  Where  wood  floors  are  used,  say  in 
a  brooder  house,  saturate  the  floor  also  with 
tallow  or  other  cheap  gTease.  Of  course, 
kerosene  will  do  it ;  but  it  must  be  soon  re- 
newed, while  the  hot  tallow  penetrates  the 
wood  and  stands  for  years.  Mapes  should 
know  about  this  after  his  years  of  experi- 
ence. Here  is  what  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
lias  to  say  in  regard  to  the  matter: 

BESTING    THE    MITES    AT    LAST. 

The  fight  of  generations  of  poultrymen  against 
external  poultry  parasites  seems  about  to  be  won  if 
the  claims  of  "  Mapes,  the  hen  man,"  provg  to  be 
borne  out.  Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes  is  a  poultryman  of 
many  years'  experience,  whose  operations  have  been 
conducted  on  a  considerable  scale  and  with  a  good 
degree  of  success.  His  unique  ideas  for  housing  and 
handling  poultry  have  become  known  to  poultrymen 
in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  for  that  reason 
his  recent  utterances  on  the  complete  control  of  ex- 
ternal poultry  parasites  deserve  to  have  full  and  fair 
consideration.  , 

Mr.  Mapes  now  affirms  that  the  long-continued 
fussing  and  fighting  to  keep  poulti'y  free  from  blood- 
sucking insects  is  needless.  The  only  treatment  nec- 
essary is  to  paint  the  perches  once  a  year  with  beef 
or  mutton  tallow,  covering  top,  bottom,  sides,  ends, 
and  roost  .-upports  with  the  melted  tallow,  leaving 
no  space,  crack,  or  crevice  untreated.  This  is  abso- 
lutely all  that  is  required  to  win  the  fight  except  to 
compel  every  bird  to  roost  on  the  greased  perches. 
Simple!  Easy?  Yes.  The  mite  or  other  brood-suck- 
er that  gets  a  smear  of  grease  gets  a  dose  that  ends 
his  career. 

We  have  contended  against  these  minute  foes  that 
cause  an  aggregate  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally to  the  poultry  industry  long  enough.  Is  Mr. 
Mapes  to  be  the  deliverer? 


"  EGG    SECRETS." 

The  Farm  Journal  people  not  only  have 
a  knack  of  getting  out  the  most  attractive- 
looking  poultry  books,  but  their  books  are 
"  chock  full  "  of  valuable  infonnation  and 
the  finest  pictures  the  world  can  produce. 
These  books,  at  the  low  price  of  25  cts., 
ought  to  be  a  rebuke  to  the  authors  of  some 


of  the  cheaply  gotten  up  "  chicken  books  " 
advertised  in  the  poultry  journals.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  book  endorses  my  plan 
of  placing  the  eggs  on  the  small  end  for 
the  first  three  days  in  the  incubator,  or 
until  the  unfertile  can  be  tested  out  to  make 
more  room.  Now,  if  this  egg-farm  of  20,000 
laying  hens  were  conducted  solelj'  for  sup- 
plying fresh  egg's  for  table  use,  there  could 
be  no  ground  for  suiDposing  the  beautiful 
book  was  in  any  sense  an  advertisement  of 
their  business.  We  learn,  however,  on  sev- 
eral pages,  that  "  day-old  chicks  "  and  eggs 
for  hatching  is  at  least  now  (like  the  Corn- 
ing egg-farm)  a  considerable  part  of  their 
business.  Notwithstanding,  I  think  you  want 
this  book.  See  outside  cover  page  of  March 
loth  Gleanings. 


MILLENNIUM   COMING. 

When  our  gi'eat  railways  begin  teaching 
Christianity  (and  perhaps  to  church  mem- 
bers), are  we  not  justified  in  believing  the 
millennium  is  "  on  the  way,"  at  least?  Read 
the  following,  which  I  clii^  from  that  excel- 
lent little  Sunday-school  paper  called  For- 
icard^  from  the  Presbyterian  church: 

THE    CLAIM    agent's    LETTER. 

One  of  the  largest  railroads  in  America  has  a 
general  claim  agent  who  believes  in  the  Golden  Rule. 
He  sent  a  New  Year's  letter,  last  year,  to  every  staff 
officer  in  his  department,  and  every  claim  agent  em- 
ployed by  the  whole  big  railroad  system.  This  letter 
embodied  a  code  of  ethics,  so  to  speak,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  department  in  its  dealings  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  is  worth  reading  and  thinking  about. 
Some  of  its  paragraphs  are  as  follows : 

"  Be  polite  and  kind  to  the  poor.  Remember  that 
many  an  honest  heart  beats  beneath  the  ragged  coat, 
and  a  kind  word  during  life  is  worth  the  best  ser- 
mon ever  preached  after  death. 

"  Do  not  be  deceitful.  Tell  the  truth  and  take 
your  medicine;  it  is  better  for  your  conscience,  the 
company,    and  your   fellow-men. 

"  Do  not  be  a  colossal  knocker.  Life  is  but  a  flash 
at  best.    We  should  help  instead  of  knock. 

"  Be  honest.  Because  a  claimant  is  poor,  do  not 
take  advantage  of  him  nor  of  his  condition.  Fate 
may  lead  you  his  way  some  day. 

"  Be  frank  in  all  things.  If  a  claimant  asks  your 
advice,  give  it  openly  and  freely.  If  your  advice  is 
not  taken,  your  duty  has  still  been  done. 

"  Be  courteous.  In  dealing  w^ith  the  public,  do 
not  endeavor  to  create  the  impression  that  you  own 
the  road.  Remember  that  the  railroad  is  but  the  ser- 
vant of  the  people. 

"  Be  ever  patient.  Patience  is  a  virtue  which  few 
men  possess.  If  a  claimant  vilifies  you  and  says  all 
manner  of  things  against  you,  treat  him  with  all  the 
politeness  and  kindness  you  possess ;  and  ere  the 
day  has  passed  he  will  bemoan  the  fact  that  he  has 
made  an  ass  of  himself." 

Good  Christian  rules  these,  as  well  as  good  busi- 
ness counsel.  In  reading  them,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  remember  that  the  claim  agent  of  a  railroad  has 
not  a  very  easy  job.  All  sorts  of  claimants,  many  of 
them  unreasonable,  attack  him  daily. 

Now  will  some  one  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
"  great  railroad '"'  pending  out  the  above? 
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OUR  COVER   PICTURE. 

Our  cover  picture  for  this  issue  is  the 
work  of  our  Colorado  correspondent,  Mr. 
Wesley  Foster,  as  mentioned  in  his  article 
on  another  page.  The  picture  shows  weak 
colonies  placed  over  strong  colonies  so  that 
the  former  may  share  some  of  the  latter's 
strengih,  according  to  the  Alexander  plan. 

Michigan's  new  foul-brood  law. 

Michigan  has  at  last  an  up-to-date  foul- 
brood  law.  Some  years  ago  it  had  a  county 
law  that  was  practically  ineffective,  as  such 
laws  usually  are,  and  then,  later  on,  a  State- 
wide law;  but  this  law  earned  with  it  a 
very  limited  appropriation,  and  was  other- 
Avise  defective  in  many  respects. 

Two  years  ago  the  late  George  E.  Hilton, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  and  others,  exerted  them- 
selves to  get  through  a  modern  foul-brood 
bill,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  beekeepers 
of  the  State,  however,  did  not  despair.  They 
renewed  their  efforts  again  this  year,  and 
were  finally  successful  in  securing  an  effec- 
tive law  having  an  appropriation  of  $1500. 

The  administration  of  this  new  law  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  latter  has  in  turn 
placed  it  under  the  direct  charge  and  con- 
trol of  the  State  Entomologist,  where  it 
should  be,  Professor  Pettit,  of  the  Michigan 
AgTicultural  College  at  Lansing.  A  compe- 
tent inspector  has  already  been  appointed 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  McMillen,  of  Guelph, 
Ontario,  College. 

Later. — Minnesota  has  just  passed  one  of 
the  best  foul-brood  laws  we  have.  Particu- 
lars in  next  issue. 


importance  of  protecting  apiaries  from 
the  north  wind. 
As  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  department 
we  have  at  the  i^resent  time,  May  9,  eight 
different  out-apiaries.  As  we  have  more 
yards  this  year  than  usual,  several  new  lo- 
cations had  to  be  secured.  As  soon  as  the 
roads  and  weather  conditions  permitted  we 
took  a  machine  and  drove  out  over  our 
stone  roads,  seeking  possible  locations  for 
bees.     One  spot  about  five  miles  out  im- 


pressed us  as  being  very  favorable  for  a 
yard.  A  steep  bluff  facing  the  south  had  at 
the  bottom  a  nice  grassy  plot  and  a  stream 
of  running  water.  As  the  location  was  pas- 
tured with  cattle  we  tried  the  experiment 
of  putting  the  bees  on  the  steep  bluff  or  side 
hill.  The  hive-stands  were  fixed  up  in  such 
a  way  that  the  backs  rested  on  the  ground 
while  the  front  was  supported  by  means  of 
two  stakes  two  or  three  feet  long.  In  this 
way  the  hives  were  arranged  in  rows  along 
the  bank. 

When  our  State  foul-brood  inspector  in 
his  annual  rounds  came  here  to  look  over 
our  bees  he  remarked,  "  By  jingoes,  Mr. 
Root,  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  saw  oil'  one 
of  my  leg's  and  splice  it  on  to  the  other,  if 
I  stand  up  in  front  of  those  hives."  It  is 
a  fact  that,  in  order  to  work  the  hives,  one 
must  stand  on  one  knee  and  a  straight  leg 
on  the  other.  While  this  is  inconvenient, 
the  hives  are  away  from  cattle,  and  right 
where  the  sun  can  strike  them  nicely,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  they  are  entirely 
screened  from  a  north  wind. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  right  in  the  midst  of 
fruit-bloom,  a  sudden  cold  spell  with  a 
north  wind  came  on.  This  stopped  all  bees 
working  at  all  the  yards  except  at  this  one 
on  the  bluff  or  steep  side  hill.  Here  the 
bees  seemed  to  be  working  almost  as  well 
as  at  the  other  yards  when  the  weather  was 
warm.  While  a  chilly  wind  was  blowing 
strong  from  the  north,  the  bees  from  this 
sidehill  apiary  were  in  a  perfect  roar.  They 
would  circle  around  in  front  of  the  hives, 
and,  meeting  no  cold,  would  start  oft'  for  the 
fields.  When  once  started,  they  would  not 
go  back,  but  go  to  the  fields,  and  so  they 
roared  all  day.  Whether  they  were  gather- 
ing nectar  we  do  not  know;  but  busy  they 
were. 

Our  State  foul-brood  inspector  worked 
here  all  the  afternoon  in  comfort  for  the 
bees  and  himself  also,  and  he  didn't  saw  off 
his  leg  either. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  he  found  no 
foul  brood  at  any  of  the  yards  except  at 
one  of  the  outyards,  and  that  was  a  mild 
case.    That  colony  was  promptly  burned. 
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.THAT    AUTOMOBILE    TRUCK    FOR    OUT-APIARY 
WORK  A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

TiiK  little  machine  has  been  kept  busy  in 
hauling  bees  and  equii^ment  to  eight  diffei'- 
ent  outyards.  It  is  capable  of  a  maximum 
speed  of  22  miles  an  hour  when  running 
light,  and  carrying  a  maximum  load  of  over 
1000  lbs.  We  can  take  easily  25  colonies 
at  a  load;  and  as  it  requires  only  a  very 
short  time  to  make  the  round  trip,  we  can 
take  another  load  of  25  and  make  up  a 
whole  apiary  in  the  forenoon. 

Our  policy  last  winter  was  to  haul  bees 
home  on  a  sled  when  snow  was  on  the 
gTound,  winter  them  in  our  mammoth  cel- 
lars, and  then  in  the  spring,  after  the  roads 
hardened  up,  put  the  bees  back  again  in 
their  several  yards  with  the  auto  truck  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  scheme  is  working 
out  to  our  fullest  expectations.  Never  be- 
fore have  we  been  able  to  secure  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  honey  from  fruit 
bloom;  but  the  little  auto  truck  has  enabled 
us  to  scatter  our  bees  early  in  the  season, 
and  carry  them  long  distances  to  where  the 
fruit-trees  are  located.  In  one  case  we  had 
only  ten  colonies  in  a  cherry-orchard ;  and 
in  another  case  we  had  40  colonies  in  a 
fifty-acre  apple-orchard.  After  we  began 
locating  bees  in  the  fruit  regions,  the  farm- 
ers all  around  us  began  to  ask  to  have  bees 
put  on  their  places,  and  next  year  we  pro- 
pose working  for  fruit-blossom  honey  as 
we  never  have  done  before. 

While  we  shall  not  get  any  honey  in  su- 
pers to  speak  of,  it  is  worth  something  to 
have  the  brood-nests  filled  with  fresh  honey, 
and  brood-rearing  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  worth  something  to  have  fruit- 
men  ask  to  have  bees  put  on  their  places, 
because  this  saves  the  cost  of  rental. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit-bloom  season  is  over 
we  shall  move  some  bees  from  fruit-yards 
wliere  clover  is  scarce  to  localities  where  it 
is  abundant.  This  can  easily  be  done  with 
a  light  truck  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense. It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  entrances  are  perfecth'  tight 
all  around.  When  the  bees  are  once  on  the 
road,  the  fighting  equalities  are  taken  out  of 
them;  and  even  if  they  do  get  out,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  there  are  no  horses  to  be 
stung.  The  truck  we  have  is  called  the 
Commerce,  and  was  made  in  Detroit  by  The 
Commerce  Motor  Car  Co.  Ours  cost  $875, 
equipped  with  top,  lamps,  and  all  comi->lete. 

On  one  occasion  our  boys  went  out  to  a 
distant  yard  prepared  to  stay  over  night 
and  sleep  in  the  truck  (which  is  covered), 
get  up  early,  close  the  entrances,  and  drive 
back.  But  the  bees  fortunately  went  to 
bed  early.  We  closed  them  up  and  came 
back  that  night. 
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To  show  you  the  possibilities  of  the  truck, 
our  yard-man  who  operates  it  and  works 
with  the  bees  at  the  same  lime  went  off  on 
a  trip  yesterday  to  a  place  60  miles  distant. 
He  left  here  at  6  :30,  loaded  up,  got  his  din- 
ner, and  was  back  here  by  4  o'clock.  The 
truck  is  used  daily  to  carry  the  boys  to  the 
outyards;  but  when  they  go  they  always 
carry  something  with  them.  One  crew  of 
three  men  are  now  running  seven  yards. 
These  will  be  operated  for  the  raising  of 
bees  for  nuclei  and  pound  packages,  for  the 
production  of  honey,  and  the  rearing  of 
some  queens. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BEEKEEPERS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete — certainly 
the  best  equipped — school  for  instruction  in 
apiculture  is  the  one  located  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  at  the  Agricultural  College.  Wlule 
there  are  regular  students  taking  a  course 
in  apiculture  under  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates, 
the  AgTicultural  College  announces  a  spe- 
cial two-weeks'  school  for  beekeepers  to  be- 
gin May  28,  followed  by  a  convention  on 
June  11  and  12,  at  which  time  a  number  of 
prominent  beekeepers  from  all  over  the 
United  States  will  be  present  to  give  ad- 
dresses. The  following  is  the  announcement 
that  has  been  sent  out: 

The  faculty  and  the  courses  which  they  will  give 
are  as  follows :  Practical  Phases  of  Beekeeping,  Dr. 
Burton  N.  Gates;  Crops  for  Honeybees,  .Prof.  S.  B. 
Haskell;  The  Relation  of  Bees  to  the  Pollination  of 
Plants,  Dr.  George  E.  Stone;  Structure  of  Bees,  Mr. 
I.  W.  Davis;  Bees  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies,  Dr. 
James  B.  Paige. 

Students  will  have  the  use  of  the  regular  apicul- 
tural  equipment  of  the  collegei  consisting  of  about 
two  acres  with  fifty  colonies  of  bees  and  a  modern 
building  constructed  especially  for  the  teaching  of 
practical  apiculture.  Practically  every  device  used  in 
American  apiculture  will  be  shown,  it  being  the  aim 
of  the  department  to  procure  new  inventions  as  fast 
as  they  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  com- 
parison. A  library  of  over  700  volumes  and  papers 
of  apicultural  literature  will  also  be  available  to 
students. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  registra- 
tion to  fifteen,  and  applications  will  be  accepted  in 
the  order  received.  A  registration  fee  of  $2.00  will 
be  charged,  and  will  constitute  the  laboratory  ex- 
penses. 

For  bulletins  or  other  information  address  Prof. 
\V.  D.  Hurd,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Besides  the  lectures  there  will  be  field-day 
work,  showing  how  to  take  honey  out  of 
the  hives,  how  to  extract — in  fact,  do  a 
hundred  and  one  things  connected  with  the 
general  work  of  handling  bees.  The  College 
lias  erected  a  modern  bee-building  for  wax- 
rendering,  extracting — in  fact,  for  doing 
any  kind  of  work  connected  with  a  modern 
beeyard.  It  is  equipped  with  the  latast 
machiner3%  including  a  power  extracting- 
outfit,  with  a  honey-pump. 

The  field  day  will  be  an  exceptional  op- 
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portunity  for  many  of  the  veterans,  and 
certainly  for  all  beginners,  to  learn  the  very 
latest  that  there  is  doing'  in  the  way  of  tak- 
ing- honey  from  the  bees.  Particulars  can 
be  secured  from  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  Am- 
herst, Mass.  When  we  say  that,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  no  other  school  of  apicul- 
ture that  will  compare  with  this  one,  per- 
haps we  should  except  the  one  located  at 
Cnielph.  Canada,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Morley  Pettit.  Both  are  doing  splendid 
work;  but  the  school  at  Amherst  has  never 
been  better  equipped  than  now.  In  a  recent 
letter  received  from  Dr.  Gates  he  wntes: 

This  course,  the  spring  work  for  the  layman,  is 
one  of  six  courses  in  beekeeping  scheduled  in  the 
institution.  They  are:  Two  courses  for  the  regular 
college  students,  the  four-year  men ;  a  ten-weeks' 
winter  course  for  the  winter  students;  the  spring 
course  for  the  layman ;  a  two-weeks'  summer  school : 
besides  the  corrrespondence  course.  This  outline,  I 
believe,  exceeds  apicultural  instruction  given  else- 
where. Moreover,  you  know  that  our  equipment  is 
by   far  the  most   complete,   especially   our  collections. 


THE.  HANDBOOK    OF    APICULTURE. 

Dr.  Enoch  Zander,  of  Erlangen,  Ger- 
many, has  written  a  book  with  the  above 
title.*  It  is  in  three  parts,  each  part  to  be 
had  separately.  No.  1  is  devoted  to  foul 
brood  and  its  treatment.  It  is  a  practical 
condensation  of  all  that  is  now  known  on 
that  subject,  and  fully  illustrated  Avith  pic- 
tures enlarged  by  micro-photography, 
whereby  germs  invisible  to  the  eye  are  en- 
larged to  half  an  inch  in  length ;  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  photos 
are  better  than  anj'  drawings. 

Dr.  Zander  is  one  of  the  men  most  able 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  foul  brood,  and 
he  has  covered  the  ground  in  this  book  of 
31  pages  and  16  illustrations.  In  speaking 
of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  germs 
which  cause  foul  brood,  he  says  one  bacteri- 
um will  throw  otf  a  shoot  or  bud  every 
twenty  minutes,  so  that  in  24  hours  it  will 
have  'multiplied  to  16,-500,000,  and  in  48 
hours  to  281,500  millions  of  millions. 

Dr.  Zander  divides  brood  disease  into 
sour  brood,  the  germ  of  which,  as  the 
doctor  claims,  is  Streptococcus  apis,  bas- 
ing this  claim  on  Maasen;  foul  brood,  due 
to  Bacillus  alvei;  brood  pest,  due  to  Ba- 
cillus larvae,  or  Brondenhurgiensis.  The 
peculiarities   are   described   minutely. 

But  Dr.  Zander  does  recognize  Bacillus 
larvae,  discovered  by  Dr.  White,  as  the 
cause  of  American  foul  brood,  or  what  he 
calls  "  brood  pest."  At  the  time  his  book 
was  published,  or  written,  rather,  he,  of 
course,  did  not  and  could  not  know  of  Dr. 


Wliite's  further  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
the  other  brood  disease,  or  what  we  call 
European  foul  brood — Bacillus  pluton. 
As  we  understand  it,  Dr.  White  has  prov- 
ed that  Bacillus  alvei  is  non-pathogenic — 
that  is,  not  disease-forming;  and  although 
for  many  years  it  has  been  supjjosed  to  be 
the  cause  of  foul  brood,  the  evidence  is 
pretty  clear  now  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  either  of  t  hese  diseases,  although  pres- 
ent with  Bacillus  pluton,  and  sometimes 
found   with   Bacillus    larvae. 

Immediately  following  the  work  refer- 
red to  above  comes  another  from  the  busy 
pen  of  Dr.  Zander,  entitled  "  The  Struc- 
ture of  the  Bee."  As  its  name  indicates, 
it  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  description  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  bee;  and  if  any 
thing  has  been  omitted  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  • 

This  work  contains  182  pages,  including 
149  illustrations.  After  this  we  have  twen- 
ty full-page  plates,  showing  in  all  75  en- 
larged views  of  bee  anatomy,  photogi'aph- 
ed  in  almost  every  instance  from  the  or- 
gan itself. 


*  Zander,  E.,  Erlangen,  1911.  Handbuch  der  Bic- 
nenskunde,  in  Einzeldarstellung.  Eugen  Ulmer,  puli., 
Stuttgart.    In  three  parts,  of  about  30  pages  each. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HONEY  CROP  A  FAILURE. 

The  following  telegi-am,  received  just  as 
we  were  lockiivg  u]i  this  last  form,  will  ex- 
plain itself : 

Season  is  practically  closed,  with  no  honey  in 
sight;  orange  almost  a  complete  failure;  sage  not 
yielding;  will  be  the  lightest  crop  since  1904,  and 
may  be  for  twenty  years.  Same  report  from  all  sage 
and  orange  districts,  no  crop.  Further  particulars  to 
follow  for  .Tune  15th  issue. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  May  12.  P.  C.  Chadwick. 

We  may  add  that  we  have  asked  our  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Chadwick,  to  send  us  tele- 
graphic reports  just  as  we  go  to  press,  so 
tliat  we  may  give  our  readers  the  very  latest 
I'egarding  the  honey-crop  conditions  on  the 
western  coast.  The  foregoing  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  night  telegrams. 

The  prospects  for  a  white-clover  honey- 
tlow  in  tlie  eastern  States  were  never  better 
(lian  now.  It  is  beginning  to  get  a  little 
dry.  but  a  rain  would  set  every  thing  boom- 
ing.    Fruit  bloom  generally  has  been  good. 

MR.    TYRRELL    RESIGNS    THE    EDITORIAL    MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  REVIEW. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  news  has  come 
that  Mr.  Tyrrell,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Beekeepers'  Association,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  editorial  manager  of  the  Bee- 
keepers' Beview,  the  Association  organ.  Mr. 
E.  D.  Townsend,  one  of  the  directoi"s,  takes 
his  place,  and  the  publication  Avill  be  con- 
tinued hereafter  fi'om  Nortlistar,  Mich. 
Overwork  has  compelled  Mr.  TyiTell  to 
take  this  action,  and  he  will  now  devote  his 
energies  to  the  work  of  the  National. 
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Stray    StraAvs 

De.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


Those  brick  records,  p.  233,  are  ahead 
of  book  records  in  one  way — you  can  see  at 
a  glance  the  whole  apiary  without  turning 
leaves.  But  you  must  be  in  the  apiary  to 
see  the  bricks,  and  you  can  see  the  book 
miles  away  from  the  apiary,  and  plan  ac- 
cordingly. Besides,  you  often  want  to  con- 
sult the  records  weeks  or  years  afterward. 

G.  M.  DooLTTLE,  there's  much  in  what 
you  saj',  p.  252.  The  beekeeper  cusses  the 
commission  man ;  but  when  the  beekeeper 
gets  in  a  light  corner  it's  might  convenient 
to  have  the  commission  man  help  him  out. 
AUee  samee,  if  some  of  the  middle  business 
can  be  cut  out,  it  will  be  just  so  much  to  be 
divided  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

A  GREAT  honor  has  come  to  me.  I've  been 
notified  that  I'm  eligible  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Burbank  Society,  which  admits 
only  choice  specimens  of  humanity  like  my- 
self. And  it  costs  only  $150.  Could  one 
of  you  kindly  loan  me  $150  ? 

Later. — I've  just  learned  that  a  man  as 
common  as  A.  I.  Root  is  alloAved  to  be  a 
member.  Also  that,  instead  of  $150,  it 
costs  $151 — a  dollar  more  than  I  can  afford. 
I  think  I'll  not  "  jine." 

You  think,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  284,  that  with 
immense  buckwheat  crops  one  might  get 
more  honey  by  dividing  before  the  early 
harvest.  Exactly  what  I  tried  to  exj^ress. 
But  when  you  hint  that  stimulative  feeding 
might  make  early  division  all  right  for  me, 
we  part  company.  I've  some  question  wheth- 
er stimulative  feeding  would  make  my  bees 
build  up  sooner;  at  any  rate,  you've  got  to 
"show  me"  before  I  believe  that  any  amount' 
of  stimulative  feeding  will  allow  me  to  di- 
vide before  clover-bloom  without  cutting 
down  vQ.y  honey  crop.  [We  did  not  mean 
that  stimulation  would  make  early  division 
all  right  for  yon.  We  really  do  not  see  how 
it  could  unless  you  can  postpone  your  hon- 
ey-flow a  month  or  six  weeks.— Ed.] 

Ye  editor,  p.  284,  threatens  me  with  hav- 
ing the  whole  fraternity  down  on  me  if  I 
insist  that  "  Al  honej'  is  superior,  irrespec- 
tive of  quantity,  to  sugar  syrup  "  for  win- 
tering bees.  I  don't  like  to  be  squashed  that 
way,  but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  stand  it,  for 
that's  exactly  what  I  believe.  [That  is  right, 
doctor — stand  by  3"0ur  guns;  but  we  hope 
you  will  not  be  shot  to  pieces.  Joking  aside, 
possibly  you  are  right ;  but  we  believe  we  are 
entirely  within  the  truth  when  we  say  that 
it  is  and  has  been  within  the  line  of  ortho- 
doxy to  recommend  sugar  syrup  in  place  of 
honey  as  a  winter  food;  that  when  either  is 


sealed  in  the  combs  the  syrup  is  not  only 
cheaper  but  better.  Now,  if  we  are  going 
to  be  shot  to  pieces  by  this  bit  of  orthodoxy, 
blaze  away.  Gleanings  will  furnish  the 
battlefield.— Ed.] 

My  reason  for  not  painting  hives  is  econ- 
omy, according  to  p.  232.  That's  a  minor 
reason ;  and  if  it  were  the  only  one  my 
hives  would  all  be  painted.  My  first  reason 
was  that  Doolittle  approved  it.  My  main 
reason  is  the  same  as  his — it's  better  for 
the  bees.  As  one  little  item  tending  in  that 
direction,  I  may  say  that  one  winter  I  had 
moldy  combs  in  only  one  hive,  and  that  was 
the  only  painted  hive.  [It  is  hard  for  us  to 
believe  that  the  paint  on  that  one  hive  made 
all  the  difference  between  mold  and  no  mold. 
•We  suspect  that  if  you  would  ti*y  the  same 
experiment  on  a  larger  scale  you  would  not 
be  able  to  detect  any  difference.  Are  you 
sure  there  is  real  economy  in  not  using 
paint?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  an  unpainted 
hive  will  gap  at  the  joints  more  quieklj'^ 
than  one  that  has  been  painted,  and  that 
an  unpainted  cover  will  twist  and  check  so 
that  it  will  not  fit?  Is  it  economy  to  let 
robbers  get  through  these  cracks?  If  it  is 
economy  to  let  our  hives  go  unpainted, 
would  it  not  be  economy  to  let  our  houses 
go  the  same  way  ?  Say,  doctor,  here  is  such 
a  good  chance  to  "  jab  "  you  and  Mr.  Doo- 
little that  we  could  not  resist. — -Ed.] 

Comb-honey  quotations  have  an  unusual 
aspect.  As  is  usual,  the  price  toward  spring 
dropped  perhaps  two  cents.  The  unusual 
thing  is  that  now,  before  any  thought  of 
new  honey  coming  in,  the  price  has  gone  up 
again  wliere  it  was.  I  wonder  just  why 
this  year  should  differ  from  other  j'ears, 
when  it  stayed  dropped,  no  matter  how 
scarce.  [The  markets  have  been  more  thor- 
oughly cleaned  up  of  good  comb  honey  than 
ever  before.  There  is  a  plenty  of  odds  and 
ends  and  No.  2  and  candied  comb  honey, 
but  there  is  a  gTeat  scarcity  of  No.  1  and 
fancy.  Furthermore,  intelligent  and  persis- 
tent advertising  is  now  being  carried  on 
more  extensively  than  ever  to  push  the  sale 
of  both  comb  and  extracted  honej^  If  j-ou 
will  take  a  trip  going  through  some  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  you  will 
see  that  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  are 
being  put  up  more  attractively  than  ever 
before.  The  packages,  both  of  glass  and 
tin,  have  the  same  professional  appearance 
as  other  food  products  in  glass  and  tin. 
Heretofore  that  has  not  been  true.  The 
day  of  cheap  labels  on  cheap  amateur-look- 
ing packages  has  gone  by. — Ed.] 
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SIFTINGS 

J.  E.  Ckaxe,  Middlebury,  Yt. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Quirin,  p.  115,  Feb.  15,  is 
quite  right  in  his  statements  that  the  pro- 
lifieness  of  a  queen  does  not  depend  on  her 
size.  I,  too,  have  sometimes  had  a  very 
small  queen  prove  one  of  the  most  prolific 
in  the  yard.  *  #  » 

Mr.  J.  L.  Byer  inquires,  page  76,  Feb. 
1,  if  foul  brood  is  more  virulent  at  times 
than  others.  I  will  say  that  this  refers  to 
European  foul  brood  only.  American  foul 
brood  in  all  localities  seems  to  move  on  in 
the  same  slow  sure  way  to  the  end. 

*  *  » 

Xotice  of  the  death  of  D.  H.  Coggshall, 
Feb.  15,  recalls  to  mind  the  pleasant  day 
that  I  spent  with  him  in  his  Florida  home 
a  year  ago.  I  almost  envied  him  his  delight- 
ful home,  surrounded  with  fruit  trees  and 
every  thing  to  make  life  desirable.  But  he 
has  been  called  away,  and  we  are  reminded 
again  that  this  beautiful  world  with  all  its 
charms  is  not  our  permanent  home. 

That  picture,  page  83,  Feb.  1,  of  an  or- 
ange tree  bearing  a  crop  of  icicles  instead 
of  oranges  is  indeed  a  queer  sight.  In  much 
of  California  as  in  Florida  and  other  parts 
of  the  extreme  South,  frost  is  the  weather 
condition  most  dreaded,  while  in  the  Xorth 
a  winter  free  from  snow  or  ice  is  equally  to 
be  feared,  as  it  will  be  almost  sure  to  work 
mischief  to  the  clover  and  fruit  crops  later. 

*  *  * 

The  editor  says,  page  73,  Feb.  1,  that  the 
only  thing  fit  to  use  during  winter  for  clos- 
ing entrances  of  hives  when  moving  them 
is  a  light  snow.  May  be  in  Ohio ;  but  in 
Vermont  we  have  moved  a  good  many 
yards  of  bees  in  winter  on  sleds  and  found 
cotton  wool  to  work  perfectly.  It  is  not 
always  we  have  the  light  fluffy  snow  to  use, 
and  we  always  use  cloth  over  frames  some- 
what porous.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Chadwick  says,  page  75,  Feb.  1,  that 
in  California  thej^  have  a  law  compelling 
the  use  of  movable  frames.  So  far  so  good ; 
but  does  such  a  law  make  the  owners  use 
them  in  a  sensible  way?  Of  what  advan- 
tage is  a  movable-frame  hive  when  the 
frames  are  two  inches  wide,  or  combs  built 
crosswise  of  the  frames,  or  a  honey-board 
and  bottom-board  both  nailed  securely  to 
the  brood-chamber  1 

^  ^  ^ 

On  page  115,  Feb.  15,  Mr.  David  Roberts 
gives  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
shelter  in   wintering  bees.      One   thing  he 


seems  to  have  overlooked;  and  that  is,  to 
give  plenty  of  ventilation  above  the  pack- 
ing. If  this  is  given,  there  will  be  little 
trouble  from  excessive  moisture  in  the  pack- 
ing above  the  bees,  no  matter  how  carefully 
sheltered  or  protected.  But  do  not  shelter 
so  much  as  to  induce  the  bees  to  fly  in 
weather  so  tliat  they  will  get   chilled  and 

never  return. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Miller  seems  to  think,  page  74,  Feb. 
1,  that  there  is  no  more  enthusiasm  among 
the  young  beekeepers  of  to-day  than  among 
the  beekeepers  of  fifty  years  ago.  I  gTiess 
he  is  right;  but  I  have  been  wondering  if 
We  have  as  many  young  beekeepers  to  be 
enthusiastic  as  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  In 
the  pictures  of  the  conventions  we  see  in 
bee  journals,  most  of  those  represented  ap- 
pear to  be  old  or  elderly  men — very  few 
young  men.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  old 
men  attend  the  conventions  and  leave  the 
boys  at  home  to  look  after  the  "  chores." 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Chadwick,  page  110,  Feb.  15,  speaks 
of  the  Adciousness  of  bees  in  California; 
and  I  have  noticed  here  in  Florida  they 
seem  in  most  of  the  yards  I  have  visited 
much  Grosser  than  in  the  North.  I  wonder 
if  this  is  generally  true ;  or  is  it  because  the 
bees  I  have  seen  handled  were  handled  out 
of  season  or  in  the  colder  part  of  thej'ear? 
Bees  in  Florida  appear  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  weather  conditions  than  in  the  North. 
Bees  in  the  North  seem  willing  to  work 
when  the  temperature  is  cooler  than  they 
will  work  here;  and,  again,  they  will  stop 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  here,  ap- 
parently on  account  of  the  heat,  when  they 
would  not  think  of  stopping  in  the  North. 

*  *   * 

I  am  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Wesley 
Foster,  page  128,  Feb.  15,  for  correcting  me 
in  regard  to  the  rapid  granulation  of  alfal- 
fa comb  honey.  As  I  have  seen  the  state- 
ment in  print  many  times,  and  so  far  have 
never  before  heard  it  contradicted,  I  sup- 
posed it  was  a  fact.  I  also  passed  through 
Colorado  some  years  ago ;  and  while  stop- 
ping at  a  hotel  over  night  I  called  for  some 
honey  at  the  breakfast  table ;  and  after  con- 
siderable urging  I  secured  a  little  granulat- 
ed comb  honey.  This  was  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  tended  to  confirm  my  views  of  the 
gi'anulation  of  alfalfa  honey.  So,  then,  it 
is  sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  cleome,  and  wild 
flowers  mixed  that  makes  the  trouble.  Glad 
to  know  it. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  SouthAvest 

Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


As  the  season  advances  and  the  trees  and 
the  grasses  and  weeds  begin  to  turn  gi-een, 
and  we  keep  time  to  the  hum  of  the  bees, 
we  find  many  a  beautiful  picture  before  us 
that  is  worth  taking.  In  this  day  of  easy 
picture-taking,  much  pleasure  can  be  de- 
rived from  snapping  the  numerous  things 
that  have  helped  us  to  make  certain  work 
much  more  easy.  Who  will  take  pictures 
of  interesting  things  this  season,  and  send 
proofs  to  us  for  publication,  together  with 
a  few  notes  to  accompany  them? 

OLD    COMBS    AND    BULK    COMB    HONEY. 

The  following  question  was  sent  by  a 
western  subscriber  for  our  reply : 

I  have  200  shallow  extracting-supers  filled  with 
drawn  comb  made  from  full  sheets  of  medium  brood 
foundation,  having  been  worked  above  excluders. 
These  are  all  wired.  What  I  want  to  know  is  wheth- 
er they  will  make  good  bulk  comb  honey  by  putting 
them  on  the  hives  this  spring  and  letting  the  bees 
tiU  and  cap  them.  So  far  as  the  wires  are  concerned 
I  think  I  can  pull  them  out  when  the  combs  are 
finished.  But  I  am  not  aware  whether  or  not  these 
old  combs  will  be  tender  enough  to  make  a  merchant- 
able grade  of  comb.  They  have  been  used  only  two 
seasons,  and  are  clean  and  in  good  condition. 

I  note  also  in  Gleanings,  Nov.  15,  your  remarks 
as  to  sizes  of  containers  of  bulk  comb  honey.  As  to 
the  12  and  6  pounds  cans,  will  you  kindly  advise  me 
where  to  buy  them,  and  whether  or  not  you  get  the 
cases  for  these  with  the  cans,  or  do  you  buy  the 
cases  elsewhere  ?  The  factories  from  which  I  have 
quotations  quote  the  cans  alone,  and  make  no  refer- 
ence to  cases. 

Extracting  combs  several  seasons  old 
should  not  -be  used  under  any  circumstances 
for  bulk  comb  honey,  even  if  they  are  nice 
and  clean,  and  especially  not  if  they  are 
built  from  medium  brood  foundation.  For 
bulk  comb  honey  nothing  should  be  used  that 
is  not  strictly  newly  built  comb  honey,  and 
in  all  respects  as  nice  and  tender  as  your 
section  comb  honey  that  you  are  now  pro- 
ducing. Notliing  inferior  to  this  should  be 
put  up  as  bulk  comb  honey.  It  is  strange 
that  the  idea  prevails  in  the  minds  of  some 
beekeepers  that  almost  any  thing  can  be 
used  for  bulk  comb  honey ;  but  it  should  be 
understood  that  bulk  comb  honey  as  produc- 
ed in  Texas,  where  this  product  as  it  is  put 
up  here  originated,  is  nothing  but  what 
strictly  section  comb  honey  would  be,  pro- 
duced in  shallow  frames,  cut  out  and  packed 
in  nice  clean  cans,  etc.,  of  regtxlar  or  stand- 
ard size  packages. 

In  our  methods  of  manipulating  the  colo- 
nies for  best  results  in  comb-honey  produc- 
tion we  make  use  of  shallow  extracting- 
supers  on  all  our  colonies  for  producing 
bulk  comb  honey.  These  are  left  on  the 
liives  during  the  winter,  and  provide  extra 
breeding  room  in  the  early  spring  in  addi- 
tion to  the  brood-chamber  below.     This  in- 


sures extraordinarily  rousing  colonies  of 
bees  for  the  honej^-flows  later.  As  the  first 
flow  comes  on,  these  extracting-supei's  are  al- 
ready partly  full  of  honey  from  the  scat- 
tered sources  during  the  spring,  and  all  the 
honey  that  was  not  used  during  the  early 
breeding  season.  As  the  flow  begins,  these 
are  raised ;  and  the  new  supei-s,  filled  with 
full  sheets  of  tliin  surplus  foundation  in  the 
frames,  are  slipped  in  between  them  and 
tlie  brood-chambers.  The  bees  go  to  work 
at  once,  and  seem  to  try  to  fill  the  empty 
space  with  a  vim  that  can  not  otherwise  be 
obtained.  After  tliis  the  usual  method  of 
tiering  u^d  supers  is  practiced  as  needed 
during  the  honey-flows,  exactly  the  same  as 
in  section-honey  production.  You  will  find, 
therefore,  that  the  200  supers  with  combs 
are  a  valuable  investment,  readj-  to  be  put 
on  the  hives  in  the  spring  to  catch  the  early 
scattering  honey.  The  extracted  honey  will 
be  needed,  and  more  than  you  will  be  able 
to  produce  in  these  supers. 

These  same  supers  will  come  in  handy  at 
the  end  of  the  honey-flows,  to  catch  the 
scattering  honey  as  the  flows  close.  By 
having  the  honey  extracted  from  these  supers 
they  are  ready  to  go  in  the  hives  as  soon  as 
it  is  too  late  to  give  any  more  supers  with 
foundation.  Much  honey  is  gained  by  this 
practice,  both  in  the  early  spring  and  after 
the  honey-flows,  and  the  colonies  are  in  bet- 
ter condition  to  give  larger  yields  than  when 
the  old  methods  are  practiced.  Besides,  we 
need  much  extracted  honey,  and  we  produce 
some  of  it  at  a  time  when  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  produce  bulk  comb  honey.  The 
200  shallow  supers  with  combs  ai^e  worth  a 
great  deal  more,  therefore,  if  used  as  sug- 
gested, than  if  they  could  have  been  used  for 
bulk  comb  honej- ;  and  if  shallow  supers  are 
used  in  this  way  on  all  colonies  (especially 
if  our  number  of  colonies  is  large),  the  extra 
profit  obtained  amounts  to  an  enormous 
item. 

We  have  not  bought  any  of  our  honey- 
cans  without  the  cases,  more  because  it  has 
been  more  convenient  to  buy  them  with  the 
cases ;  and  then  because  we  have  not  had  the 
time  nor  the  facilities  to  make  our  own 
cases.  We  understand  that  some  beekeep- 
ers buy  the  cans  in  bulk,  and  gain  by  mak- 
ing their  own  cases.  Here  in  Texas  there 
are  a  number  of  dealers  in  honey-cans  from 
whom  we  get  our  supply  usually.  Many 
car  lots  of  these  honey-cans  are  used  in 
this  State  each  year.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  direct  with  some  of  the  can  companies, 
especially  if  a  carload  of  cans  can  be  used 
at  one  place. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


TREATING    PARALYTIC    COLONY    BY    CHANGING 
HIVES  AND  COMBS. 

Two  cases  of  paralysis  developed  in  my 
home  yard  of  16  colonies.  They  were  the 
worst  I  ever  saw.  I  waited  day  after  day, 
hoping  to  see  the  bees  improve,  for  as  a 
rule  this  trouble  is  overcome  by  the  bees 
themselves  after  a  time.  No  improvement 
came,  however,  and  they  continued  to  leave 
the  hive  until  early  in  the  morning  when 
there  would  be  dozens  and  sometimes  hun- 
dreds crawling  and  quivering  on  the  ground. 
In  one  colony  the  force  of  bees  dwindled 
until  they  were  barely  able  to  cover  their 
seven  frames  of  brood.  I  secured  a  clean 
new  hive  in  which  I  placed  one  clean  emjDty 
comb  and  some  full  sheets  of  foundation. 
The  entire  colony  was  shaken  into  this  hive, 
and  the  brood  was  given  to  another  colony, 
the  result  being  that  I  have  since  seen  no 
sign  of  the  disease,  and  the  bees  of  that 
colony  are  drawing  their  foundation  rapid- 
ly. Just  what  was  responsible  for  the  cure 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  for  I  had  little  idea 
that  a  cure  could  be  completed  so  quickly; 
yet  here  is  the  colony  before  me  without  any 
sign  of  the  disease,  while  the  other  one  still 
has  the  trouble  badly,  with  no  sign  of  im- 
provement. I  intend  to  let  them  alone  for 
a  time  in  order  to  see  whether  they  continue 
to  dwindle.  The  cute  may  be  due  to  chang- 
ing to  a  clean  hive,  or  it  is  possible  that 
being  driven  to  comb-building  and  the  use 
of  much  fresh  nectar  may  be  the  cause  of 

their  recoveiy. 

*  *  * 

CHANGE   IN   INSPECTORS. 

"  Bob  "  Heron,  the  much-complained-of 
inspector  of  San  Bernardino  Co.,  has  at 
last  been  removed  by  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  thus  the  curtain  falls  on 
the  last  scene  of  a  ten-years'  fight  for  his 
removal.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
man  who  led  the  ^vinning  charge  with  the 
hope  of  getting  the  place  has  fallen  in  the 
battle.  Mr.  M.  Segers,  Jr.,  who  circulated 
a  petition  for  the  place,  and  had  the  back- 
ing of  the  County  Association  as  well  as 
most  of  the  beekeepers  of  the  county,  fell, 
as  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  a  victim  to 
his  own  thoroughness.  He  made  the  state- 
ment before  the  supei"\asors  that  he  would 
take  no  man's  word  for  the  condition  of 
his  bees.  When  questioned  about  his  fa- 
ther's he  said  the  same.  The  young  man  was 
right;  but  that  was  too  thorough  for  our 
supervisors,  for  it  would  cost  some  money. 
But  how  about  the  inspectors  for  scale? 
Do  they  go  to  the  orange-rancher  and  ask 


liim  if  he  has  any  scale  f  No !  "  Not  on 
your  life!  "  They  just  walk  in  and  inspect. 
If  they  find  scale,  the  orchard  is  fumigated 
without  question,  and  that  is  the  only  sane 
way  to  go  at  it.  Mr.  M.  J.  Meeker  is  our 
new  inspector,  and  we  doff  our  hats  to  his 
authority.  I  will  do  so  with  the  best  of 
grace,  though  I  fought  him  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Charles  Trout  last  fall,  for  I  believed  Mr. 
Trout  was  the  best  man  in  the  county  at 
the  time  for  the  place;  but  Charley  was  too 
young  and  ambitious  to  take  the  place,  and 
is  now  making  his  way  creditably  through 

'medical  school. 

*  *  * 

A     DISCOURAGING     OUTLOOK     IN     CALIFORNIA. 

Conditions  in  this  part  of  California  seem 
to  me  to  be  about  as  perplexing,  disappoint- 
ing, and  discouraging  as  anv  time  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  sage  was  frozen  and 
badly  damaged,  the  wild  alfalfa  was  also 
nearly  all  killed  (and  this  is  a  source  that, 
while  not  at  all  appreciated  when  coloring 
our  lighter  grades  of  honey,  in  ordinary 
seasons  it  would  be  a  great  help  in  a  season 
like  tliis).  We  had  hopes  of  a  fair  amount 
from  the  sage  in  case  of  late  rains,  but  they 
did  not  come.  We  still  had  the  orange. 
Though  it  too  was  badly  damaged,  the  buds 
began  to  appear  and  to  show  signs  of  a 
good  bloom;  but  they  dropped  rapidly  be- 
fore they  opened,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
them  never  opened.  It  now  develojDS  that 
those  that  are  blooming  do  not  contain  the 
usual  quantity  of  nectar,  and  are  passing 
out  of  bloom  rapidly. 

My  scale  colony  showed  a  gain  of  10 
pounds  to-day,  April  26;  but  under  old- 
time  conditions  they  should  have  reached 
the  15-pound  mark.  Conditions  are  not  so 
bad  in  some  localities.  Much  of  the  orange 
toward  the  coast  is  in  fine  shape,  due  to  the 
trees  not  being  so  badly  frozen  that  they 
lost  their  foliage.  On  such  trees  the  bloom 
is  about  normal,  and  should  produce  the 
usual  quantity  of  nectar.  More  rain  has 
fallen  in  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Ventu- 
ra, and  Santa  Barbara  as  well  as  further 
up  the  coast  than  in  the  inland  district,  and 
some  sage  honey  may  be  secured  in  those 
counties.  But  our  chances  inland  are  about 
as  poor  as  one  could  imagine.  One  poor 
season  is  not  so  bad ;  but  when  they  come  in 
pairs  and  even  three  in  succession,  it  makes 
us  wonder  if  the  bee  business  is  really  worth 
while.  But  old  conditions  will  return  to 
those  who  hang  on,  and  then  we  shall  be 
glad  we  persevered  until  a  better  day  dawn- 
ed. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Conversations  with    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


IMPROVING  THE  BEES. 

"  Mr.  Doolittle,  the  ideas  you  advanced 
in  regard  to  longevity  of  bees,  and  selecting 
stock  along  that  line,  are  well  Avorth  study- 
ing and  putting  into  practice.  But  are 
there  not  other  lines  of  improvement  which 
should  be  worked  out  as  well  as  this  one? 
Be  kind  enough  to  tell  about  some  of  the 
other  things  which  go  toward  making  better 
bees,  and  how  you  were  led  to  your  present 
standard  of  excellence." 

"  Without  question,  the  prime  idea  of  all 
who  keep  bees  is  the  profit  they  will  give. 
]  tliink  I  should  be  quite  safe  in  saying  that, 
if  they  cease  to  yield  a  profit  to  their  owner 
for  several  years  in  succession  they  would 
cease  to  have  owners.  That  there  is  a  vast 
dii¥erence  in  the  profits  from  the  different 
colonies  in  the  same  apiary  was  something 
I  found  out  fully  forty  years  ago  when  I 
had  nothing  but  the  old  black  bees  to  work 
with.  One  colony,  or  a  majority  of  the 
colonies  in  the  same  apiary,  would  often 
give  satisfactory  returns  at  the  end  of  the 
honey  season,  while  others  just  as  favorably 
situated,  and  in  equally  good  condition  in 
the  spring,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  gave  little 
or  no  profit.  This  trouble  was  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  German  or  black  bees  when  the 
high  praise  of  the  Italians  was  first  being 
sung  in  the  sixties  and  early  seventies.  But 
a  careful  trial  of  the  Italians  showed  that, 
while  they  were  a  more  i3rofitable  bee  than 
the  blacks,  yet  they  were  no  less  subject  to 
this  variableness  in  yield  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

"  A  similar  difference  in  stock  is  also  noted 
by  our  dairymen.  Certain  cows  in  their 
herd  can  not  be  bought  at  any  price,  while 
others  are  an  absolute  bill  of  expense  to 
their  owners  unless  their  carcasses  can  be 
turned  into  beef.  Hence  an  effort  is  con- 
stantly made  to  propagate  the  good  qual- 
ities and  eliminate  the  bad.  Now,  this  is 
just  what  every  apiarist  should  do  with  the 
bee.  And  it  is  something  which  the  major- 
ity of  beekeepers  have  sadly  neglected,  al- 
thougli  much  more  thought  and  effort  have 
been  put  forth  along  this  line  in  the  last 
few  years. 

"  We  should  start  with  the  best  race  of 
bees.  The  Italian  I  take  as  the  best  domes- 
ticated honeybee  yet  brought  to  public  no- 
tice, which  I  think  is  the  verdict  of  the 
world's  best  apiaries  of  the  present  time. 
They  are  quite  largely  proof  against  the 
wax-moth  and  its  larva,  and  very  success- 
fully hold  out  against  the  ravages  of  Euro- 
pean foul  brood.     They  rarely  desert  their 


hives  in  early  spring,  no  matter  how  moldy 
or  foul  their  hives  may  have  become  through 
a  disastrous  winter.  In  one  case,  some  35 
years  ago,  when  colonies  of  black  bees  were 
deserting  their  hives  by  the  score,  not  an 
Italian  colony  did  this.  I  had  a  colony  of 
these  which  numbered  just  82  bees  and  the 
queen,  by  actual  count,  on  May  15,  and  yet 
they  held  their  hive  with  filthy  combs,  and 
protected  their  stores  from  robbers,  build- 
ing up  so  as  to  give  quite  a  surplus  of  comb 
honey  from  buckwheat,  while  fairly  strong 
colonies  of  black  bees  deserted  combs  and 
hives  which  were  comparatively  sweet  and 
clean,  or  suffered  their  stores  to  be  carried 
off  by  robbers. 

"  However,  the  main  point  of  excellence  in 
the  Italian  bees  lies  in  the  fact  that,  when- 
ever a  small  amount  of  honey  is  obtainable, 
they  are  up  and  at  it,  often  making  a  gain 
in  stores  while  other  races  of  bees  require 
feeding  to  keep  them  alive.  And  as  the 
profit  side  of  beekeeping  must  come  largely 
by  way  of  the  stores  gained,  after  experi- 
menting for  years  with  all  other  races  of 
bees,  and  proving  that,  for  this  locality, 
none  others  were  equal  to  the  Italians,  I 
have  decided  that  they  are  the  best  bees  to 
use  in  carrying  out  any  improvement. 

"  And  now  we  come  to  '  the  different  lines 
of  improvement '  you  ask  about.  In  my 
late  article  I  put  longevity  at  the  head,  and 
above  prolificness  of  Queen,  wliich  was  con- 
sidered during  the  past  to  be  the  highest 
point  to  be  worked  for.  Having  the  lon- 
gevity i^art  established,  then  efforts  toward 
an  extra  prolificness  of  such  queens  will  be 
in  order.  Then  I  Avould  prune  out  every 
colony  showing  traces  of  black  or  other  in- 
ferior blood.  Next  I  would  kill  all  queens 
which  produce  A'icious  bees.  I  consider  the 
keeping  of  vicious  bees  only  on  a  par  with 
keeping  a  vicious  cow  or  horse.  Any  of 
them  are  a  danger,  and  a  constant  nuisance. 

"  Another  class  of  colonies  to  be  disposed 
of  is  that  which  fails  to  winter  well  or  to 
give  satisfactory  results  along  the  lines  we 
are  working,  though  in  appearance  and  tem- 
per the  bees  may  be  faultless.  These  should 
have  their  queens  replaced  by  others  wliich 
we  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  more  to 
our  advantage.  In  a  large  apiary  it  is  often 
hard  to  account  for  the  failure  of  some  colo- 
nies in  coming  up  to  the  standard  we  have 
set.  But  with  such  cases  it  is  always  safe 
to  abolish  the  queen,  providing  one  instead 
which  was  bred  from  the  mother  of  the  colo- 
ny which  has  given  the  best  results  in  all 
points  under  consideration." 
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General    Correspondence 


SWARMING  CONTROLLED  BY  REVERSING  THE 

ORDER  OF  THE  BROOD-FRAMES  AND 

REMOVING  THE  QUEEN 


BY   H.  D.   MURRY 


When  I  began  running  out-apiaries  in 
1906  I  had  a  plan  for  controlling  swarming 
that  had  only  one  fault — it  failed  to  control. 
It  had  been  a  good  plan  in  another  locality, 
but  it  failed  to  work  here.  I  saw  that  I  had 
to  do  one  of  two  things — find  a  plan  that 
would  succeed  here  or  quit  running  out- 
yards. 

Just  at  this  time  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  was 
telling  through  Gleanings  how  he  built  up 
an  outyard  and  divided  it  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  surplus  crop,  and  got  a  crop  of 
honey  from  both  divisions,  prevented 
swarming,  and  made  100  per  cent  increase.  I 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  plan,  but 
it  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  plan  that  1 
had  been  following,  and  I  knew  that  it 
woiild  not  work  here,  if  followed  just  as  Mr. 
Doolittle  practiced  it. 

The  same  year,  Mr.  J.  L.  Staehelhausen, 
of  Cibolo,  Texas,  told,  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  what  causes  swarming.  According 
(o  Mr.  Staehelhausen  it  is  a  congestion  of 
the  brood-nest  and  a  surplus  of  nurse-bees. 
He  explained  that,  by  splitting  the  brood- 
nest  in  the  middle,  and  turning  it  wrong 
side  out,  the  congestion  could  be  broken. 
Every  apiarist  knows  that  the  bees  build 
their  brood-nest  in  a  spherical  form.  The 
combs  in  the  middle  of  the  nest  contain  the 
most  brood,  Avhile  those  in  the  outer  part 
contain  the  least.  To  perform  the  operation 
we  reverse  the  order,  })lacing  those  with  the 
least  brood  in  the  center,  and  those  with  the 
most  brood  on  the  outside  of  the  brood-nest, 
just  as  if  we  Avere  to  split  an  apple  open 
and  turn  the  convex  sides  together.  In  do- 
ing this  we  do  not  place  any  combs  without 
brood  in  them  between  combs  containing 
brood.  The  bees  go  to  work  at  once  to  re- 
establish the  spherical  form  of  the  brood- 
nest,  and  in  doing  so  they  fill  out  the  center 
comb  and  extend  the  brood  into  the  adja- 
cent combs  outside  the  brood-nest.  By  this 
plan,  reversing  brood  every  ten  days  or  so. 
we  can  delay  swarming  till  we  get  the 
brood-chamber  full  of  brood.  Then,  unless 
we  do  something  to  prevent,  there  will  begin 
to  be  a  surplus  of  nurse-bees — that  is,  there 
will  be  more  chyle  accumulating  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  nurse-bees  than  the  brood 
can  consume.  Mr.  Staehelhausen  maintain- 
ed that  these  nurse-bees  with  their  overload- 
ed stomachs  grow  restless  and  bring  on 
what  is  known  as  the  swarming  fever.     To 


prevent  this,  as  soon  as  the  brood-chamber 
is  full  of  brood,  excepting  the  two  outside 
frames,  lie  advised  that  we  remove  two 
frames  of  sealed  brood,  putting  in  their 
place  empty  combs  or  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation. 

Well,  all  that  seemed  plausible  to  me,  but 
it  was  not  complete,  according  to  my  ideas. 
So  I  turned  to  Dr.  Miller's  "  Forty  Years 
Among  the  Bees."  I  found  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  swarming,  he  caged  the  queen 
for  seven  days.  The  idea  occurred  to  me, 
"  Why  not  remove  the  queen  and  start  a 
nucleus  with  her  and  let  her  be  laying  dur- 
ing that  seven  days?  "  So  from  these  three 
plans  I  evolved  the  one  following,  which 
has  been  a  complete  success  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned : 

As  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  bees  begin 
to  build  up  I  go  over  them;  and  where  they 
have  brood  in  four  frames  or  -more,  I  re- 
verse the  order  of  the  brood-frames,  as  ex- 
plained above.  I  do  this  every  ten  days 
until  the  brood-chamber  is  full  of  brood,  ex- 
cepting the  two  outside  frames,  which  should 
be  full  of  honey  and  pollen.  Then  I  remove 
the  queen  with  two  frames  of  sealed  brood, 
and  start  a  nucleus  with  her.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  I  give  the  parent  hive  a  ripe 
queen-cell.  In  ten  days  or  so  there  is  a 
vigorous  young  queen  laying  in  the  hive, 
and  all  inclination  to  swarm  is  over  for  that 
honey-flow. 

When  I  remove  the  queen  I  replace  the 
two  frames,  taken  with  lier,  with  empty 
combs  or  full  sheets  of  foundation,  jjlacing 
them  near  the  center  of  the  hive  with  two 
frames  of  brood  between  them.  The  nu- 
cleus may  be  built  up  later  by  adding  brood 
taken  from  other  hives  that  have  become 
full  of  brood ;  but  a  queen  removed  early  in 
the  season  will  usually  build  up  strong 
enough  to  winter  without  any  assistance  ex- 
cept the  addition  of  empty  combs  or  full 
sheets  of  foundation.  This  plan  of  remov- 
ing brood  will  just  as  eftectually  retard 
swarming  as  the  famous  (?)  Jones  plan  of 
shaving  the  heads  off  the  brood.  The  prin- 
ciple in  both  i:)lans  is  the  prevention  of  a 
surplus  of  nurse-bees.  Any  thing  that  breaks 
the  continuity  of  egg-laying  in  the  hive  for 
several  days  will  retard  swarming. 

At  each  operation,  reversing  brood  or 
removing  the  queen,  I  destroy  all  queen- 
cells  in  the  hive.  I  hardly  ever  remove  the 
queen  and  start  a  nucleus  unless  the  colony 
gives  indication  of  wanting  to  swarm  by 
starting  queen-cells. 

Some  will  want  to  know  where  I  get  the 
queen-cells  to  requeen.    If  I  am  visiting  the 
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yard  every  ten  days,  I  can  remove  the  queen 
from  a  strong  colony,  such  as  I  want  to 
breed  from,  and  there  will  be  cells  there  on 
my  return  ten  days  later,  or  the  eleventh 
day  when  I  want  to  requeen.  However,  I 
prefer  to  introduce  the  cell  at  once,  upon 
the  removal  of  the  queen,  by  placing  it  in  a 
cell-protector  and  placing  that  on  one  of 
the  combs  in  the  usual  way.  This  saves  an 
extra  trij)  to  this  yard.  Another  way  to 
get  the  cells  is  to  have  a  queen-rearing  yard, 
and  carry  the  cells  to  the  yard  for  all  the 
increase  one  wishes  to  make. 

By  following  this  plan  there  is  no  let-up 
of  work  in  the  supers  as  there  is  by  the 
shaking  plan  or  any  other  plan  that  I  ever 
tried,  but  work  goes  i-ight  along  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  In  testing  this  plan  in 
1907  I  tried  it  in  two  yards,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  no  swarming  in  those  yards. 
1  made  100  per  cent  increase,  and  got  more 
honey  per  colony  than  in  any  other  yards. 
We  thus  have  the  matter  of  increase  in  our 
own  hands.  If  we  wish  no  increase,  we  may 
kill  the  queen  and  requeen  as  described 
above,  or  we  may  cage  the  queen  as  per  Dr. 
Miller's  plan. 

Mathis,  Texas. 


MODIFICATION    OF  THE    BALDRIDGE    PLAN 
FOR  CURING  FOUL  BROOD 


Running  the  Bees  from  the  Diseased  Colony  into  a 
Healthy  Colony 

BY  CHAS.  M.  MUSGROVE 


The  foul-brood  situation  in  this  part  of 
Berkshire  Co.  is  discouraging.  Since  the 
inspection  in  1911,  nothing  has  been  done 
except  by  individual  beekeepers;  and  in 
many  cases  where  disease  was  found  in  1911 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  treat- 
ment. The  consequence  is,  we  are  surround- 
ed with  diseased  colonies  to  such  an  extent 
that  I,  for  one,  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  go  out  of  the  bee  business  unless  some 
way  could  be  found  Avhereby  I  could  control 
matters  in  my  own  yard  independently  of 
the  surroundings. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  Dr.  Stockwell,  of 
Stockbri^dge,  Mass.,  at  our  beekeepers'  meet- 
ing read  a  paper  in  which  he  argued  from 
a  medical  standpoint  that  it  is  possible,  by 
constant  selection,  to  develop  a  race  of  bees 
that  will  be  practically  immune  to  the  dis- 
ease. 

With  every  method  of  treating  foul  brood, 
so  far  given  to  the  public,  there  is  constant 
danger  of  spreading  the  disease  through 
opening  the  hive  and  shaking  out, honey  as 
well  as  bees.  With  the  Baldridge  plan  the 
shaking  is  eliminated;  but  even  then  in 
opening  the   hive   and   catching  the  queen 


there  is  danger  that  healthy  bees  will  get 
some  of  the  honey.  Perhaps  with  experts 
there  is  no  danger ;  but  we  are  not  all  ex- 
perts. In  any  case,  if  we  wait  according  to 
directions  until  the  beginning  of  the  honey- 
flow,  and  then  treat  by  either  plan,  otir 
haiTest  is  over  before  the  bees  have  time  to 
build  up  strong  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

In  my  experiment  I  have  used  the  Bald- 
ridge plan  as  part  of  the  treatment,  and  Dr. 
Miller's  plan  for  requeening  comes  in  also. 

Early  in  May,  1912,  when  I  found  colo- 
nies with  European  foul  brood  I  immediate- 
ly closed  the  hives  as  they  were  before,  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  an  empty  hive. 
This,  I  think,  is  an  important  step  in  the 
treatment. 

Instead  of  doing  any  thing  more  with  the 
diseased  colonies,  which  we  will  ntimber  1, 
2,  3,  4,  and  5,  I  proceeded  to  treat  a  colony 
which  did  not  have  the  disease. 

In  1911  I  had  one  colony  located  between 
two  diseased  colonies  which  did  not  contract 
the  disease,  and  which  produced  more  comb 
honey  than  any  other  which  I  had.  I  went 
to  this  colony,  which  we  will  call  No.  6,  and 
commenced  feeding  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing a  swarm.  The  result  was,  that  on  May 
18,  which  is  very  early  for  this  location,  I 
had  a  large  swarm.  This  was  hived  in  the 
usual  way.  Parent  colony  No.  6  was  re- 
moved, and  the  new  swarm  put  in  its  place. 
So  far  there  is  nothing  new. 

I  then  went  to  colony  No.  1,  removed  the 
empty  hive  before  mentioned,  and  put  No. 
1  in  its  place.  Then  I  put  No.  6  (which  had 
just  cast  a  swarm)  where  the  diseased  colo- 
ny had  been.  The  result,  of  course,  was  that 
most  of  the  flying  bees  from  No.  1  went  into 
No.  6.  Then  in  the  evening  I  placed  over 
the  entrance  of  No.  1  a  hollow  tube  extend- 
ing to  about  the  center  of  the  entrance  of 
No.  6,  and  ending  with  a  Porter  bee-escape, 
so  that,  as  bees  from  colony  No.  1  came  out 
thej'  were  forced  to  enter  No.  6. 

No.  6,  being  reinforced  with  the  bees  from 
No.  1,  became  so  strong  that,  as  soon  as  the 
young  queen  could  fly,  they  cast  a  larger 
swarm  than  the  prime  swarm  headed  by  a 
j'oung  queen.  This  swarm  gave  me  more 
honey  than  any  other  I  had.  Colony  6 
swarmed  the  second  time ;  was  removed,  and 
the  new  swarm  put  in  its  place  without  re- 
moving the  bee-escape  tube  from  No.  1. 
The  remaining  bees  and  hatching  brood  re- 
inforced this  new  colon}',  and,  for  a  time, 
two  queens  were  working  for  the  benefit  of 
this  colony. 

Colony  No.  6  was  then  taken  to  No.  2, 
and  the  same  process  repeated.  In  this  way 
I  treated  five  diseased  colonies  from  hive 
No.    6 — getting,   in   place   of  five   diseased 
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colonies,  five  strong  ones  ready  for  the  har- 
vest. From  four  of  these  I  had  more  sur- 
phis  than  from  any  other  four  colonies  1 
had;  and  up  to  the  time  for  final  packing 
for  the  winter  I  had  no  trace  of  foul  brood. 

After  all  the  bees  had  left  these  five  hives 
I  waited  for  a  rainy  day,  removed  the  liives, 
and  melted  the  combs.*  This  was  the  last  of 
July.  I  think  there  was  not  one  pound  of 
houej'  in  all  the  hives.  It  had  all  been 
converted  into  bees. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  this  meth- 
od of  treatment ;  and,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  no  disadvantages. 

1.  No  loss  of  brood  or  honey. 

2.  No  chance  to  spread  the  disease. 

3.  Ease  of  operating  (a  box  hive  can  be 
treated  as  easily  as  any). 

4.  Improving  the  stock,  and  working  to- 
ward immunity. 

Automatic  requeening. 

6.  Strong  colonies  ready  for  harvest. 

Of  course,  more  than  one  healthy  colony 
could  be  used  in  this  treatment ;  but  I  want- 
ed to  give  it  as  severe  a  test  as  possible.  It 
would  seem  as  if  bees  from  diseased  colo- 
nies carry  the  disease  with  them  when  they 
leave  the  hive.  In  other  words,  if  the  Bald- 
ridge  plan  is  not  safe,  then  the  hive  through 
which  five  colonies  had  passed  would  show 
some  sign  of  the  disease  before  fall.  It  did 
not. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  7. 


REMOVING  THE  QUEEN  AND  TWO  COMBS  OF 
BROOD  TO  PREVENT  SWARMING 


BY  A.  C.  GILBERT 


Last  year  spring  dwindling  did  not  trou- 
ble our  bees.  They  had  a  large  amount 
of  brood,  but  as  they  were  mostly  in  air- 
spaced  hives  (chatf  removed)  none  chilled 
during  several  weeks  of  cold  weather.  They 
built  up  into  powerful  colonies  early,  while 
other  beekeepers  around  told  of  their  bees 
dwindling. 

Our  bees  were  protected  on  the  north  by 
buildings,  and  on  the  west  by  a  high  fence. 
Had  that  something  to  do  with  it  ?  As  early 
in  the  season  as  the  weather  permits,  all 
colonies  are  looked  over  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  strength  and  amount  of  stores.  If  any 
are  found  light  in  bees,  some  of  the  combs 
are  removed,  and  the  division-board  moved 
up  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  colony. 
All  needed  stores  are  supplied,  after  wliich 
empty  combs  and  combs  of  honey  are  added 
from  time  to  time. 

As  swarming  time  comes,  a  number  of  the 
first  swarms  are  hived  on  empty  combs  or 
foundation.  If  it  is  very  early,  and  in- 
crease is  desired,  the  swarm  can  be  hived  in 


a  new  hive  on  the  old  stand  and  the  old 
colony  removed  to  a  new  location  at  once,  or 
seven  days  later.  This  is  a  very  common 
way,  but  all  right  at  a  certain  time  in  the 
season.  The  right  time  in  this  locality  is 
when  the  new  colony  will  store  well,  as  in 
the  early  part  of  the  clover  season.  The  old 
colony  willl  be  just  right  with  a  new  queen 
laying  for  the  last  of  the  clover  and  bass- 
wood. 

If  no  increase  is  desired  we  sometimes 
remove,  for  fourteen  days,  two  combs  of 
brood  and  some  bees  with  the  queen.  If 
no  cells  Avere  started  at  the  time  of  remov- 
ing the  queen,  removing  the  two  combs 
once  is  all  that  will  be  required  before  re- 
turning the  queen  and  brood.  If  two  combs 
and  a  queen  are  set  back  of  the  division- 
board  with  a  small  piece  of  zinc  on  it  the 
queen  and  brood  can  be  returned  with  per- 
fect safety  to  tlie  queen  on  the  fourteenth 
day. 

MAKING  STRONG  COLONIES  THAT  SHOW  SIGNS 
OF  SWARMING  DRAW  OUT  FOUNDATION 
FOR   BAITS   TO   BE   USED   BY   WEAKER  ) 

COLONIES. 

When  very  populous  colonies  show  signs-- 
of  swarming,  shaken  swarming  can  be  prac- 
ticed, which  might  save  some  confusion  by 
preventing  too  many  swarms  coming  out 
together. 

I  have  often  read  how  colonies  not  very 
populous  store  comb  honey  in  the  bait  sec- 
tions only,  and  leave  the  foundation  un- 
touched. I  struck  on  a  way  to  get  founda- 
tion drawn  for  such  colonies.  During  a 
time  when  the  bees  are  gathering  nectar  rap- 
idly, place  a  super  of  sections  with  founda- 
tion on  top  of  the  super  or  supers  already 
on  a  very  populous  colony.  In  from  24  to 
36  hours  the  foundation  will  be  drawn  out 
beautifully  and  white — far  enough  so  that 
a  moderate-sized  colony  will  begin  to  store 
at  once.  I  think  there  is  a  gain  of  one  or 
more  supers  from  such  colonies  some  sea- 
sons. During  the  time  the  bees  are  drawing 
the  foundation  there  seems  to  be  no  let-up 
in  storing  honey. 

Honeoye  Palls,  N.  Y, 


PROTECTING    BEES     FROM     INJURY     WHEN 
SHAKING  THEM  FROM  COMBS 


BY  M.  G.  DERVISHIAN 


When  shaking  bees  from  combs  with  a 
sudden  jerk  on  the  entrance-board  or  on  the 
gi-ound.  the  bees  are  injured  more  or  less, 
and  become  angry.  To  avoid  this,  and  in 
order  to  save  the  queen  from  any  injury,  I 
make  use  of  a  soft  quilt  half  an  inch  thick 
and  about  two  feet  square.  I  spread  this 
before  the  entrance,  and  over  it  a  soft  nap- 
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kin  extending  very  close  to  the  entrance. 
The  reason  why  I  make  use  of  the  napkin 
is  that  often  the  light  nectar  is  thrown  out 
^y  the  sudden  jerk  and  falls  on  the  napkin. 
The  quilt  is  then  saved  from  being  soiled, 
^s  it  can  not  be  washed  as  easily  as  the 
napkin ;  and  when  the  very  young  bees  re- 
main in  heaps  on  the  napkin  I  tilt  it  and 
-shake  then  toward  the  entrance.  In  this 
way  I  help  them  to  go  into  their  hive  very 
"easily,  so  it  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to 
'inake  all  of  the  bees  enter  the  hive.  I  shake 
Uhe  bees  in  the  same  manner  as  explained 
and  illustrated  on  pages  19-21  in  "  A  Year's 
Work  in  an  Out-apiary,"  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Doo- 
little. 

PROTECTING   BEES    FROM    BEING    CRUSHED   BE- 
TWEEN THE  WALL  OF  THE  HIVE  AND  THE 
SIDE-BARS  OP  FRAMES. 

The  shape  of  my  frames  resembles  that 
of  the  Hoffman,  but  they  are  only  eight 
inches  deep.  For  end  spacing  I  make  use 
of  a  small  headless  wire  nail  on  the  under 
side  of  the  top-bar  in  place  of  the  end-spac- 
ing staple  used  on  the  Hoffman  frame. 

To  prevent  the  bees  from  being  crushed 
or  hurt  between  the  side-bars  and  the  wall 
of  the  hive  I  drive  a  small  wire  nail  at  the 
outside  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the  side- 
bars of  the  frames.  This  nail  furnishes  a 
bee-space  when  lifting  upward  the  first  one 
or  two  frames  from  the  hive.  Of  course, 
when  one  or  two  frames  are  removed  the 
others  are  taken  out  by  moving  laterally. 
In  tlus  way  no  bees  get  hurt  or  killed,  and 
so  my  pets  do  not  hate  me. 

ATTRACTING    NATURAL    SWARMS    BY    THE 
SMELL  OF  ORANGE  LEAVES. 

When  I  see  that  the  bees  are  swarming  1 
cut  from  an  orange  or  a  lemon  tree  a  small 
branch  with  a  few  leaves.  I  bruise  some  of 
these  leaves  so  as  gi'eatly  to  diffuse  the  smell. 
The  bees  are  very  fond  of  this  refreshing 
odor,  and  they  go  and  cluster  on  the  branch. 
Sometimes  when  the  bees  are  not  flying  high 
in  the  air  I  put  the  lemon  or  orange  leaves 
in  an  open  hive  in  which  I  intend  to  keep 
them;  and  when  I  move  the  hive  near,  the 
swarm  descends  and  takes  possession. 

Nicosia,  Island  of  Cyprus. 


DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OF  HIVE  NUMBERING 


BY  THOS.  BOLTON 


In  your  July  and  Aug-ust  issues  of  last 
year,  different  writers  point  out  the  mistake 
■of  numbering  hives,  and  say  that  the  stand 
or  position  is  what  should  be  numbered. 
This  is  a  correct  conclusion,  and  step  No.  1 
in  advance.  But  they  still  seem  to  adhere 
to  some  affixing  of  numbers  to  the  stand; 


and  this  has  so  many  drawbacks,  and  in- 
vohes  so  much  extra  walking  about  to  view 
the  numbers,  as  well  as  a  "  fixing  "  of  some 
kind  to  each  position,  that  if  we  can  devise 
a  means  to  do  away  with  these  evils  we  shall 
have  taken  step  No.  2  toward  an  ideal  sys- 
tem and  a  big  step,  too,  for  the  ofttimes 
hurried  apiary  workfer. 

There  is  a  simple  plan  whereby  we  may 
accomplish  this,  and  upon  which  I  have 
worked  my  home  and  out  apiaries  for  the 
past  20  years  or  more.  It  begins  with  the 
arranging  of  the  apiary  in  rows  of  ten 
stands,  preferably  at  regular  intervals,  or  it 
may  be  of  ten  groups  of  stands.  We  then 
IDlace  at  the  beginning  of  each  row,  after 
the  first,  a  numbered  board  about  9x7 
inches,  painted  white,  with  figiares  in  black, 
and  as  large  as  convenient.  These  head- 
numbers,  as  we  call  them,  are  nailed  to 
stakes  about  42  or  48  inches  high,  and  it 
is  sufficient,  we  find,  to  place  one  at  the  head 
of  every  alternate  row  instead  of  one  to 
each  row.  The  first  board  will  be  (as  stated) 
at  the  head  or  beginning  of  the  second  row, 
and  fourth  and  sixth  rows,  and  so  on.  As 
there  are  ten  stands  in  the  first  (and  every) 
row,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  stand  in 
row  2  will  be  11 ;  in  row  3  it  will  be  21 ;  in 
row  4  it  will  be  31,  and  so  on,  each  ten  in 
advance  of  the  preceding  row.  In  actual 
practice  we  omit  the  unit  1,  and  so  the  head 
numbers  above  read  1,  2,  3,  the  operator 
mentally  adding  the  requisite  figure  as  he 
makes  his  record  or  gives  his  instructions  to 
an  assistant,  indicating  any  particular  colo- 
ny. Tliis  required  figure  will  be  known  by 
a  simple  glance  along  the  row. 

Let  us  sui^pose  he  is  at  the  sixth  stand 
in  any  row.  A  glance,  as  he  straightens 
himself  preparatory  to  moving  on,  shows 
that  the  head  number  is  1;  consequently 
the  hive  is  16;  or  if  the  head  number  were 
5,  say,  or  12,  or  20,  you  simply  place  6 
beside  it,  and  your  hive  is  known,  without 
any  loss  of  time,  as  56,  126,  or  206,  as  the 
case  may  be.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need 
of  numbering  every  stand — no  need  to  walk 
about  to  sight  a  figure  possibly  on  the  end 
of  a  hive  that  is  furthest  from  you;  and 
the  veriest  novice  can  be  sent  with  certainty 
to  any  luve.  Then,  again,  if  one  is  at,  say, 
stand  75,  on  either  side  are  stands  in  neigh- 
boring rows  that  perforce  are  65  or  85 — no 
count  needed.  Compare  the  plan  of  alpha- 
betical letters  or  other  schemes  with  this 
decimal  system  of  hive-numbering,  and  they 
are  as  a  farm  wagon  to  a  motor  car. 

Lambenk,  Victoria,  Australia. 

[This  is  very  similar  to  the  plan  suggest- 
ed bv  Arthur  C.  Miller,  p.  665,  Oct.  15, 
1912!— Ed.] 
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SPRAY  FALLING  ON  CLOVER  KILLED  BEES 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER 


Early  last  fall  I  was  called  to  the  vicinity 
of  Grand  Junction  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  so  many  colonies  d^dng  during  the  height 
of  the  season.  I  reached  Grand  Valley 
about  the  first  of  September.  Mr.  John 
Wallace,  a  fruit-grower  and  beekeeper,  met 
me  at  the  hotel  and  took  me  out  to  his  place, 
a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Grand  Junction. 
We  passed  the  now  abandoned  Indian 
school,  surrounding  wliich  is  some  of  the 
typical  seepage  land  of  the  western  slope 
country.  Alkali  shows  in  many  places,  and 
the  orchards  have  either  died  out  or  are 
dying. 

Mr.  Wallace  had  lost  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred colonies  of  bees,  so  that  was  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  conversation.  The  only  thing 
that  was  very  apparent  was  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  sjiraying.  But  spraying  has 
been  done  for  years,  and  little  trouble  such 
as  befell  the  bees  had  been  experienced  be- 
fore. 

A  few  points  regarding  the  methods  of 
spraying  may  not  be  amiss.  Most  of  the 
fruit-gi'owers  are  alert  and  up-to-date,  and 
do  not  spray  during  full  blooming  time,  al- 
though there  are  some  blossoms  that  get 
the  spray  before  the  petals  fall,  as  all  trees 
do  not  bloom  evenly.  But  from  five  to  ^ev- 
en  later  sprays  are  applied ;  and  the  spray 
falling  upon  the   clover,  alfalfa,   or  other 


blossoms  beneath,  would  doubtless  poison 
the  bees.  ''Cover"  cropping  has  been  prac- 
ticed more  and  more  each  jear — alsike,  red 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover  being 
grown.  The  amount  of  cover  crops  in  com- 
parison to  the  fruit  acreage  is  small,  and  this 
has  led  some  to  think  that  the  spray  could 
not  cause  the  trouble. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  the  spra_y  material 
that  has  been  used  largely;  but  because  of 
its  expense  a  considerable  number  of  fruit- 
growers have  been  trjdng  arsenide  of  zinc. 
I  understand  the  arsenide  of  zinc  has  not 
given  the  results  secured  from  using  arsen- 
ate of  lead.  The  trouble  from  poisoning- 
bees  began  about  the  same  time  as  the  use 
of  arsenide  of  zinc,  so  that  this  seemed  the 
cause  in  some  minds. 

The  spray  which  fell  on  the  clover  jDoi- 
soned  some  cattle  and  horses  that  were  pas- 
tured in  the  orchards. 

Some  died  and  others  recovered.  Mr. 
Wallace  had  a  cow  that  sickened  and  dried 
up,  but  she  finally  recovered.  A  flock  of 
sheep  pastured  on  the  alfalfa  in  the  orchard 
shown  above  were  not  affected  by  the  poi- 
son on  the  leaves  at  all.  The  sheep  are 
shown  back  of  the  row  of  hives.  These 
colonies  were  purchased  to  help  make  up 
the  losses  caused  by  the  spraying.  Mr. 
AYallace  told  me  earW  in  March  this  year 
that  he  had  only  about  35  colonies  left,  so 
his  losses  have  been  considerably  above  one 
hundred  colonies. 
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I'ariial  vi 


The  losses  were  confined  to  the  fruit  dis- 
tricts. As  soon  as  I  got  two  miles  away 
from  any  orchards  no  more  losses  were 
found  among'  the  apiaries,  and  good  crojrs 
and  jilenty  of  increase  was  the  rule. 

Boulder,  Col. 


AN  AMERICAN  APIARY  IN  CUBA 


BY   P.    MERCONCHINI 


I  take  pleasure  in  sending  a  partial  view 
of  my  little  beeyard,  located  about  300 
yards  from  the  last  house  in  this  city,  and 
near  to  the  Cuba  Railroad  water-tank. 
I  am  now  running  50  colonies,  as  1  have  no 
time  to  attend  to  more.  The  bees  are  all 
Italians,  of  an  American  strain. 

In  this  vicinity  there  are  about  2500  colo- 
nies. My  assistants  are  my  two  boys — Rod- 
rigo,  11  years  old,  and  Luis  Maria,  eight. 
They  are  good  assistants  but  better  honey- 
eaters. 

Manzanillo,  Cuba. 


THE  LATEST    FORM  OF  THE  FERGUSON 
CAPPING  MACHINE 


UN- 


A  Light  Model  that  Can  be  Pushed  Down  Over  the 
Top-bar  while  the  Frame  is  Still  in  the  Super 

1!V  L.  R.  FERGUSON 


Since  tlie  appearance  of  the  article,  July. 
1909,  describing  my  uncapper,  T  have  been 
devoting  most  of  my  si>ai'e  time  to  develop- 


ing a  machine  especially  adapted  to  use  wit!i 
the  Hoffman  frame.  As  the  character  ol 
the  end-bars  is  such  that  the  frames  can  nol 
be  pushed  through  tlie  machine  endwise,  as 
in  the  former  machine,  it  occurred  to  mo 
that  there  would  be  a  decided  advantage  in 
making  the  machine  light  enough  to  be 
easily  liandled  and  pushed  down  over  the 
frames  as  tiiey  hang  in  the  super,  and  then 
leaving  them  in  the  super  to  drij),  thus  elim- 
inating one  handling. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  capping 
tank  should  be  set  low  down  and  provided 
with  slides  or  rails  so  arranged  that  the  su- 
pers as  taken  from  the  hives  can  be  put  on 
at  one  end,  and  easily  slid  along  toward  the 
extractor  at  the  other  end  after  the  combs 
are  uncapped.  In  this  way  the  liandling 
or  moving  of  the  combs  is  all  done  by  th? 
superful  instead  of  singly,  thus  saving  a 
great  deal  of  time.  When  the  supers  are 
set  on  the  slides  the  frame  next  to  the  op- 
erator should  be  removed  to  give  room  for 
the  machine  to  enter  the  supers.  These  re- 
moved frames  should  be  put  in  another  su- 
per; and,  when  the  right  number  have  ac- 
cumulated, put  on  the  slides  with  the  others. 

In  the  act  of  uncapping,  the  operator 
grasps  the  handles  of  the  machine  and  en- 
ters the  points  of  the  end  plates,  one  end  at 
a  time,  just  inside  the  end-bars  of  the  frame 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1;  then  he  pushes  the  ma- 
chine straight  down  over  the  frame,  remov- 
ing  I  lie    cappings    from    !)otii    sides   of   llie 
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(-omb.  the  cappings  dropping  into  tlie  tank 
below. 

If  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  coinb  in  ilie 
siq^er  the  machine  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
the  operation  repeated  on  the  otliei'  combs 
in  their  respective  turn;  but  if  it  is  desired 
1(1  remove  the  comb,  the  operator  grasps  the 
handles  at  the  center,  which  causes  a  couple 
of  dogs,  or  catches,  to  engage  the  top-bar  of 
I  he  frame,  and  the  comb  is  Avithdrawn  with 
I  he  machine  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  may  be 
deposited  in  any  desired  place;  but  in  either 
case  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  operator 
lo  touch  with  his  hands  a  single  frame  until 
they  are  lifted  to  put  in  the  extractor. 

Nearly  every  one  to  whom  I  mention  this 
feature  of  leaving'  the  combs  in  the  super 
after  uncapi^ing  doubts  there  being  any  ad- 
vantage in  it ;  but  let  us  see.  After  the 
machine  is  pushed  down  over  the  comb  it  is 
nearly  as  cjuick  and  easy  to  withdraw^  the 
comb  as  to  leave  it ;  but  after  it  is  Avitli- 
drawn  it  takes  fully  as  much  time  to  swing 
the  comb  over  to  any  kind  of  rack,  deposit 
and  release  the  comb,  and  bring  the  ma- 
chine back  to  position  as  it  would  take  to 
uncap  another  comb;  or,  in  other  words, 
two  combs  can  be  uncapped  and  left  in  the 
super  in  the  time  required  to  uncai)  one  and 
deposit  it  in  some  other  place,  or  the  simple 
expedient  of  leaving  them  in  the  super  will 
double  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 

Considering  the  g-reat  variation  in  styles 
of  frames,  and  in  the  degree  of  care  or 
carelessness  bestowed  on  the  building  or  se- 
curing of  combs,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  there  Avill  never  be  built  a  practical 
machine  which  will  work  equally  well  with 
all  makes  or  styles  of  frames,  so  it  follows 
that  the  machine  which  will  Avork  well  with 
the  class  of  frames  in 
most  general  use  will 
be  the  most  practical 
machine,  and  that  is 
just  what  I  believe  1 
have  produced  But. 
as  with  all  other  im- 
provements, it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  meet  it  part 
Avay  by  making  such 
changes  in  his  manage- 
ment aud  equipment 
as  Avill  favor  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  this  means 
a  little  extra  care  to 
secure  reasonably 
straight  combs,  and 
Avide  enough  spacing 
to  insure  as  much  as  a 
i/S-inch  bulge  on  each  p.  Mercomhin 
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side  of  the  top-bar.  This  Avill  insure  a  gain 
or  saving  of  two  frames  in  ten,  or  20  per 
cent  in  frame  efjuipment,  and  anyAvhere 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  uncap- 
ping; and  this  saving  surely  makes  it  Avorth 
while  to  take  some  extra  pains  in  securing 
the  right  kind  of  combs. 

Mr."  J.  J.  Wilder,  of  Cordele,  Ga.,  Avho 
has  used  tAvo  of  my  experimental  machines, 
writes  me  in  part  as  folloAvs  regarding  his 
impressions  of  the  last  one : 

Your  1912  moclel  tinoapper  came  to  hand  in  due 
time,  aud  we  set  it  to  work  at  onee,  and  have  done 
a  lot  of  uncapping  with  it.  I  uncapped  lots  of  old 
tough  combs  containing  tliick  sticky  honey,  and  we 
are  pleased  with  it,  with  only  one  exception.  AA'e 
can't  get  close  enough  to  the  top-bar  with  it.  It 
leaves  from  two  to  five  rows  of  cells  near  the  topl'ar 
on  straight  smooth  combs  built  out  just  even  with 
the  top-bar  :  but  it  runs  over  them  nicely  when  they 
are   bulged   a    little.        *      *      * 

This  is  the  only  suggestion  I  have  to  offer,  for  it 
certainly  uncaps  the  honey  in  shallow  and  deep 
frames  except  a  few  rows  of  cells  at  the  top,  and 
this   is   so   easily   overcome   that    a    sugicestion   is    not 
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Fig.  1. — Latest  form  of  tlie  Ferguson  nncappine 
machine.  Entering  the  points  of  the  knives  at  one 
end  of  the  frame. 


necessary.  *  *  *  \Ve  must  have  one  of  our  own 
next  season.  It  works  well  and  fast,  and  leaves  the 
combs  in  ideal  shape.  *  *  *  i  d;^  ^ot  sharpen 
the  knives  while  here.  I  thought  several  times  I 
would;  but  upon  examination  I  found  them  as  keen 
as  they  were  when  they  arrived.      *      *      * 

We  pxit  up  in  all,  while  your  machine  was  here, 
24,000  lbs.,  and  the  uncapper  was  run  over  every 
comb  that  it  would  uncap,  even  a  portion  of  the 
combs,  so  you  can  tell  about  the  amount  of  service 
it  garve  us. 

The  above  amount  refers  to  "bulk  comb," 
so  the  amount  uncapped  would  be  the 
amount  necessary  to  put  up  that  quantity 
of  "bulk  comb.'' 

Another  beekeeper  who  had  the  machine 
wrote  me  in  part  as  follows,  and  his  criti- 
cisms are  those  most  frequently  raised : 

There  are  many  thin  combs  with  irregular  sur- 
faces that  the  machine  will  not  get  at.  Another 
thing,  one  could  not  use  the  machine  on  combs  con- 
taining any  sealed  brood. 

If  I  understand  the  above,  it  means  ex- 
tracting combs  thinner  than  those  of  sealed 
brood ;  and  I  am  free  to  admit  that  satisfac- 
tory results  could  not  be  obtained  under 
such  conditions.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
that  neither  of  these  men  had  made  any 
special  effort  to  secure  thick  combs  for  use 


with  the  machine;  and  Mr.  Wilder  espe- 
cially, I  understand,  uses  eight  frames  in 
an  eight-frame  super,  securing  a  slight  in- 
crease in  thickness  by  leaving  out  the  divi- 
sion-board, so  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  re- 
sults are  not  such  as  would  be  obtained 
where  the  proper  preparation  had  been 
made. 

The  one  element  of  uncertainty  is  wheth- 
er or  not  beekeepers  can  and  will  produce 
combs  that  bulge  Vs  inch  or  more  beyond 
fhe  top-bar  for  about  two  inches  down.  The 
form  of  the  knives  will  not  admit  of  their 
cutting  in  abruptly  under  the  top-bar;  but 
they  must  pass  straight  down  for  about  II/2 
or  2  inches,  or  until  their  heels  have  passed 
the  top-bar,  and  then  they  are  automati- 
cally forced  in  toward  each  other  until  they 
are  just  far  enough  apart  to  pass  the  bot- 
tom-bar so  they  will  take  care  of  any  ordi- 
nary irregularities  in  the  central  and  lower 
parts  of  the  combs  where  they  are  most  apt 
to  occur.  This  style  of  knife  has  now  been 
used  long  enough  to  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  it  is  successful  and  practical. 

I  will  admit  that  bulged  comb  can  not  be 
secured  without  some  special  care ;  but  I  do 
know  that  I  can  produce  such  combs,  and 
uncap  them  easily,  at  the  rate  of  ten  frames 
per  minute ;  and  a  sj^eed  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
frames  per  minute  would  not  be  hard  to 
attain,  I  am  sure,  after  one  becomes  some- 
what expert  in  handling  the  machine. 

I  find  that  eight  frames  in  a  ten-frame 
super  are  about  right  for  good  results;  and 
after  the  combs  have  once  been  built  out 
and  uncapped,  each  later  filling  and  cap- 
ping is  bound  to  build  them  out  enough  to 
insure  a  good  clean  job  of  uncapping. 

Harvey,  111. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  SEMI-ARID  REGIONS  OF 
OKLAHOMA,  KANSAS,  AND  NEBRASKA 


How  Sweet  Clover  is  Being  Developed 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT 


Business  and  other  reasons  called  me  into 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  along  the  latter  part 
of  January;  and  in  our  Feb.  15th  issue  I 
promised  to  write  up  the  beekeeping  condi- 
tions in  those  States,  saying  I  thought  there 
were  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  bee  territory  alongside 
of  those  immense  acreages  of  alfalfa  in  the 
valleys.  In  accordance  with  the  promise 
then  made,  I  present  a  few  obseiwations, 
with  particular  reference  to  Oklahoma, 
where  I  spent  most  of  my  time,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Stillwater.  Here  resides  Mr.  F.  W. 
Van  de  Mark,  Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma 
Beekeei^ers'    Association,    and    Prof.    San- 
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Fig.   2. — Withdrawing  the  uncapped  frame  from  the  super. 


born.  Entomologist  at  the  Oklahoma  Agi'i- 
cultural  College. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
that  offers  greater  promises  in  an  industrial 
way  than  Oklahoma.  Its  cities  and  towns 
are  growing  by  leajDS  and  bounds.  Im- 
mense beds  of  asphalt  and  coal  have  been 
discovered  there.  Gas  and  oil  wells  are  be- 
ing put  down  in  many  places  throughout 
the  State.  Agriculture  is  developing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  beekeeping  is  one  of  the 
industries  that  has  a  future.  The  trains 
are  loaded  with  home-seekers  and  butchers 
and  bakers  and  candlestick-makers,  suckers 
and  fakirs  rushing  to  the  land  of  gold  and 
sunshine.  I  said  "suckers."  I  do  not  knoAV 
any  other  term  that  adequately  expresses 
the  large  class  of  people  who  buy  land  out 
in  that  western  countiy,  some  of  which  is 
worthless,  and  buy  with  their  eyes  shut. 

Let  me  say  as  I  have  said  concerning 
Florida  and  every  other  new  State  that  is 
being  rapidly  developed.  There  are  fa- 
kirs and  suckers  by  the  hundreds;  but 
having  said  this,  there  are  some  excellent 
opportunities  for  men  of  brain  and  caution 
to  invest  in  land  that  will  bring  some  splen- 
did returns.  But  there  are  other  lands  that 
will  take  a  lifetime  before  they  will  bring 
the  price  that  has  been  paid  for  them.  Not 
until  the  population  of  Oklahoma  becomes 
congested  and  elbows  touch  will  this  land 
not  so  good  be  developed.  In  this  connec- 
tion let  me  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 


ditference  in  the  productiveness  of  land  in 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  Some  of  it  will 
yield  immense  crops,  and  some  of  it  poor 
crops.  Pictures  showing  some  fabulous 
yields,  accompanied  with  photos  or  half- 
tone engravings,  are  sent  out  broadcast  over 
the  country.  They  catch  the  eye  of  the  get- 
rich-quick  fellows,  who,  of  course,  swallow 
the  bait,  hook,  bob,  and  sinker.  They  leave 
a  good  job  in  the  East,  sell  out,  and  move 
their  families.  There  are  hundreds  of  such 
families  Avho  have  been  robbed  of  their 
hard-earned  money.  It  makes  one's  heart 
bleed  to  see  them  stranded  on  poor  or 
worthless  land,  and  no  money  to  go  else- 
where. The  land  shark  got  it  all.  And  while 
Gleanings  is  willing  to  show  that  there  are 
splendid  opportunities  in  some  of  this  west- 
ern country,  it  also  enjoins  caution.  Do  not 
take  the  statement  of  the  man  who  has  the 
land  for  sale.  Spend  a  little  time  in  the 
country,  and  gather  all  the  information  you 
can.  There  are  thousands  of  honest  men 
who  will  tell  you  the  truth  if  you  will  take 
pains  to  look  for  it.  This  is  not  only  true 
of  Florida  and  Oklalioma,  but  other  States 
in  the  Union. 

Now,  then,  how  about  beekeeping  in  Ok- 
lahoma, and  I  might  also  class  with  it  Kan- 
sas, for  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  two 
States  are  much  the  same?  Alfalfa  is  Deing 
grown  in  both  States  as  it  never  was  be- 
fore. The  Kansas  farmer  once  supposed 
that  the  only  thing  he  could  raise  was  corn ; 
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but  he  is  now  discovering  that  alfalfa  will 
grow  along  the  creeks  and  rivers — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  valleys  where  it  will  yield  im- 
mense crops,  of  sometimes  three  or  four 
cuttings  in  a  season.  What  is  more,  this 
semi-arid  country  does  not  have  to  depend 
on  irrigation,  which  sometimes  fails  further 
west.  Its  own  creeks  and  rivers  water  the 
valleys  on  both  sides,  and  the  dwellers  in 
these  valleys  are  becoming  prosperous,  and 
largely  on  account  of  alfalfa  which  enables 
them  to  produce  meat.     Witli  the  present 


J.  J.  Wilder,  the  late  Mr.  Herlong,  and  Mr.  English 


upward  bound  in  pric- 
es of  beef,  alfalfa  is 
being  grown  as  it  nev- 
er was  before. 

On  cai'eful  inquiry 
I  found  there  are  com- 
paratively few  bee- 
keepers in  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas  in  these 
valleys. .  While  alfalfa 
does  not  yield  nectar 
in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
lioma  as  it  does  in  the 
irrigated  regions  fur- 
ther Avest,  yet  one  can 
get  fair  returns  in 
honey  because  t  h  e 
country  is  not  yet 
overstocked. 

Right  here  let  me 
say  that  here  is  a 
chance  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  "  go  west." 
I  advise  him  to  secure 
a  home-seeker's  ticket  Avith  the  privilege  of 
stopping  off,  taking  in  the  territory  of  both 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  Let  him  stop  a  few 
days  at  a  number  of  hotels.  Let  him  inquire 
carefully  Avhere  alfalfa  is  grown.  Go  over 
the  Avhole  territory,  and  then  after  returning 
home  let  him  fix  on  some  location,  and  make 
a  start  in  bees  where  no  one  else  is  located. 
Another  promising  thing  in  both  States 
is  that  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  that 
sweet  clover  will  groAV  on  the  uplands,  and 
furnisli  a  fine  hay  and  pasturage  for  sheey), 
hogs,  and  cattle.  In 
fact,  sweet  clover  will 
grow  on  these  uplands 
wliere  i(  was  supposed 
that  nothing  but  prai- 
rie grass  Avould  thrive. 
But  SAveet-clover  pas- 
ture I  am  told  Avill 
support  a  much  larger 
number  of  hogs  and 
shee]i  than  even  alfal- 
fa, because  it  can  be 
cropped  doAvn  closer 
Avithout  killing.  There 
is  bound  to  be  im- 
mense development  in 
this  legume,  in  these 
semi-arid  regions,  in 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years ;  and  the  early 
l^ird  if  he  looks  before 
he  leaps  Avill  be  the 
one  that  gets  the  worm. 
Tn  Oklahoma  we  find 
that     cotton     can    be 
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Tj.   K.  Thopii's  ayiinry   in    aiiple-hlossom  time. 


jifowii  ill  a  laiye  porliuu  of  tlie  State;  anl 
cotton  is  an  important  honey-plant.  It 
works  in  very  nicely  with  alfalfa ;  and  Avhile 
the  honey  is  not  the  best,  it  is  very  much 
better  in  color  and  flavor  than  has  been 
commonly  supposed.  Professor  Sanborn, 
before  mentioned,  has  discovered  that  cot- 
ton yields  not  only  honey  but  honey-dew. 
But  I  will  not  say  more  about  this,  because 
he  has  made  some  discoveries  that  he  will 
make  public  later  on.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  Professor  Sanborn,  Entomologist  of 
the  State,  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
men  in  his  profession.  He  is  a  beekeeper 
by  birth  ancl  training,  and  an  entomologist. 
He  is  doing  every  thing  he  can  to  foster  the 
general  bee  business  Avithin  the  State.  He 
has  a  small  State  apiary  for  demonstration 
purposes,  and  apiculture  is  one  of  the 
courses  taught  at  the  institution. 

THE    INDIAN    QUESTION. 

Once  or  twice  at  the  hotels  I  ventured  to 
talk  about  the  Indian  question  in  Oklahoma. 
Finally  one  man  across  the  table,  observing 
that  I  was  a  tenderfoot,  said  to  me,  "Young 
man  "  (I  am  nearly  51),  "  the  less  you  say 
about  the  Indian  cpestion,  the  better  for 
you."  Then  dropping  his  voice  down  to  a 
whisper  that  I  could  just  catcli,  added,  "  It 
is  a  redhot  question,  stranger — much  hotter 
than  the  negro  question  in  the  South.  Be- 
lieve me,  no  matter  which  side  you  take, 
you  will  get  into  hot  water." 

I  put  out  several  "  feelers,"  and  found 
that  he  was  right.     I  may  say,  liowever,  at 


this  distance,  that  the  Indians  own  valuable 
lands  in  the  western  part  of  Oklahoma — 
lands  that  have  immense  deposits  of  asphalt 
and  coal.  Some  of  the  Indians  are  im- 
mensely wealthy.  They  have  no  conception 
of  the  value  of  a  dollar.  The  white  man  is 
Heecing  them  right  and  left  with  all  kinds 
of  devices.  Uncle  Sam's  agents  are  trying 
to  protect  them,  and  it  Avas  hinted  that  some 
of  them  might  be  open  to  bribes.  Certain 
it  is,  the  Indians  are  losing  their  lands,  and 
the  Avhite  men  are  getting  possession.  From 
the  standpoint  of  industrial  development 
this  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  thing;  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  equity  and  right  it  is 
wrong — that  is,  providing  the  Avhite  man 
cheats  his  copper-skinned  brother  out  of  his 
just  rights. 

Why  is  the  Indian  question  a  ''  hot  one?  " 
Because  it  is  mixed  up  in  politics,  both 
State  and  national.  Honest  men  have  dif- 
ferent opinions,  and  some  men  not  so  hon- 
est are  biased  by  selfish  schemes. 

There  Avill  doubtless  be  considerable  in- 
quiry concerning  Oklahoma  and  Kansas, 
and  so  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  tAvo 
men  Avho  are  not  interested  in  the  sale  of 
land  Avho  may  be  able  to  give  some  infor- 
mation ;  but  perhaps  they  Avill  not  thank  me 
for  giving  them  this  kind  of  publicity. 
HoAveA'er,  I  Avill  take  the  risk:  F.  W.  Van 
de  Mai'k,  of  Stilhvater,  Oklahoma,  and  Carl 
F.  Buck,  of  Augusta,  Kansas. 

Sliortly  after  the  Feb.  15th  issue  of 
((LEANINGS  was  out,  I  received  a  cou])le  of 
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letters  from  subscribers  in  Kansas,  who, 
fearing  I  would  make  too  rosy  a  description 
of  the  semi-arid  West,  wrote,  suggesting 
caution;  but  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the 
article  above  was  written  before  the  letters 
came,  and  so  I  think  no  one  will  accuse  me 
of  booming  new  territory  if  he  reads  all 
I  have  written,  especially  what  I  have  said 
above.  There  are  good  and  bad  lands,  and 
there  are  sharks  and  honest  men.  The  wise 
man  will  use  his  own  judgment  as  he  thinks 
best.    Here  are  the  letters : 

In  Gleanings  for  Feb.  15,  page  106,  you  refer 
to  alfalfa  yielding  honey  in  Kansas.  This  is  true  of 
a  good  many  localities  in  the  State,  but  not  all.  In 
the  country  immediately  surrounding  Topeka  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  bees  will  work  on  alfalfa 
bloom. 

At  our  State  beekeepers'  convention  this  year 
the  honey  reports  ran  anywhere  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  pounds  per  colony.  Most  of  the  heavy 
yields  came  from  localities  where  alfalfa  is  grown 
for  seed.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that,  where  seed- 
growing  is  profitable,  conditions  are  such  that  the 
plant  secretes  considerable  nectar. 

A  man  who  has  a  favorable  alfalfa  location  in 
one  of  our  western  river  bottoms  said  that,  in  his 
locality,  alfalfa  could  be  depended  upon  to  yield 
nearly  all  season  if  it  was  on  land  where  water 
could  be  reached  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  or  less,  while 
alfalfa  on  higher  ground  could  be  depended  upon  to 
yield  only  after   a  refreshing  rain. 

Alfalfa  is  particularly  susceptible  to  atmospheric 
conditions;  and  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  plant  would  be  apt  to  go  astray. 

North  Topeka,  Kan.,  Feb.  24.         A.  V.  Small. 

The  following  is  a  private  note  to  the 
editor,  not  for  publication,  but  as  it  states 
the  "  other  side  "'  I  give  it  here  without  the 
name  and  address. 

I  believe  it  wise  to  go  very  slow  about  advertising 
Kansas  as  being  great  for  bees.  There  is  no  class 
so  easily  stampeded  as  beekeepers,  on  account  of 
being  able  to  move  what  they  have.  The  sight  of 
alfalfa  does  not  imply  bee  locations  by  any  means. 
I  have  alfalfa  on  my  farm.  My  neighbor  has  fields 
18  years  old;  but  I  never  saw  a  bee  on  it,  nor  have 
I  even  seen  a  pound  of  alfalfa  honey  produced  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Kansas,  and  I  have  lived  here 
35   years. 

Where  alfalfa  is  grown  for  hay  it  is  not  much 
of  a  success  for  bees.  Where  irrigated,  which  is 
very  little  in  Kansas,  and  where  grown  for  seed, 
there  is  not  much  of  any  flora  to  build  up  with ; 
and  then  in  these  last-mentioned  districts,  the  winds! 

Sunflowers  and  cottonwood  along  the  streams, 
and  wheat  and  corn  districts  are  nothing  to  start 
a  stampede  on.  Kansas  is  a  great  State  agricultur- 
ally, but  a  mighty  poor  place  for  people  of  moderate 
means  to  make  a  start,  as  our  farms  are  large  and 
the  land  valuable.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  matter 
of  location  is  one  to  approach  with  care.  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  also,  that  any  thing  of  extensive  transi- 
tory or  non-resident  beekeeping  would  be  a  flat  fail- 
ure in  Kansas  or  Oklahoma ;  besides,  such  beekeep- 
ing would  be   conducive  to   disease. 

Subscriber. 

I  know  of  places  in  your  State  where 
alfalfa  does  yield  honey. — E.  R.  Root. 


WINTER  CASES  MADE  OF  OLD  BOXES 


BY  L.  E.  THOEX 


I  am  sending  a  photograph  showing  part 
of  my  apiary  on  the  28th  of  April,  1910. 
Most  of  the  hives,  as  shown,  still  had  the 
winter  cases  on.  Those  cases  were  not  very 
sightly,  as  they  were  made  of  all  kinds  of 
lumber.  There  was  a  space  of  two  or  three 
inches  between  the  hive  and  the  case  on  all 
sides  except  the  front,  and  also  a  few  inches 
on  top,  to  be  filled  with  packing,  a  tight 
cover  completing  the  case.  The  bees  win- 
tei*ed  as  well  with  these  boxes  around  the 
hives  as  they  do  in  the  more  expensive  out- 
side cases  that  I  am  using  at  present,  which 
are  built  of  inch  lumber,  with  a  telescope 
gable  top  of  the  same  material,  the  latter 
covered  with  galvanized  iron  acting  as  a 
roof. 

Spearfish,  S.  D. 


MORE  ABOUT  CAUCASIAN  BEES 


BY  J.  J.  WILDER 


Owing  to  the  great  variation  in  conditions 
which  season  and  location  bring  about  in 
the  beekeeping  industry  it  is  possible  to 
advocate  too  strongly  some  particular  fea- 
ture, such  as  stock,  methods,  or  conve- 
niences. It  may  be  that  I  have  advocated 
Caucasian  bees  too  strongly;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  possibly  not  enough  has  been 
said  about  them  in  our  bee  publications. 
Many  have  tried  them,  and  very  few  have 
condemned  them.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
where  they  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
they  have  been  found  superior  to  any  other 
race  of  bees.  In  some  instances  they  have 
even  revolutionized  beekeeping,  so  they  must 
have  a  high  commercial  value,  and  must  be 
here  to  stay. 

Each  season  for  a  number  of  years,  ex- 
cept this  spring,  I  have  been  rearing  and 
selling  queens  of  this  race  of  bees.  This 
season  I  could  have  sold  more  than  1000 
queens,  and  most  of  these  to  the  same  old 
customers;  but  since  I  have  decided  to  go 
into  very  extensive  beekeeping  I  will  not 
offer  any  more  queens  for  sale,  but  will  use 
all  I  can  possibly  raise  in  mj"  own  apiaries. 
Since  they  have  met  with  the  approval  of  so 
many,  are  fast  coming  to  their  own,  and 
have  so  completely  changed  beekeeping  for 
the  better  in  my  own  experience,  I  can  not 
withhold  my  pen.  I  have  tested  these  bees 
very  extensivelj^,  and  from  time  to  time  I 
have  made  knoAvn  what  I  have  found  about 
them,  good  or  bad. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  two  of  their 
superior  qualities — %dz.,  that  for  honey- 
gathering  and  of  rearing  large  quantities  of 


bees  throughout  the  season.  1  will  do  this 
through  the  testimony  of  another  beekeeper 
whose  experience  exactly  coincides  with 
mine. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder .- — How  are  your  Caucasian  bees 
holding  up?  Are  they  still  leading  the  Italians  in 
real  business  ?  Mine  have,  and  in  this  location  of  no 
honey  they  average  me  50  lbs.  surplus  while  my 
neighbor's  eight  colonies  of  Italians  stored  no  sur- 
plus at  all,  and,  besides,  dwindled  to  only  four  colo- 
nies. 

Another  beekeeper  near  by  had  108  colonies  of 
Italians,  and  they  decreased  to  47,  and  he  had  to 
resort  to  feeding  nearly  all  summer.  It  is  plain  that 
the  Caucasians  gathered  honey  from  some  source 
while  these  two  lots  of  Italians  were  perishing. 

Then,  too,  they  kept  their  brood-nest  chock  full  of 
brood  all  through  the  season,  and  I  doubled  the 
number  of  colonies  and  got  an  extra  set  of  combs 
built  in  the  supers.  It  would  have  done  you  good 
to  see  the  great  stream  of  bees  going  and  coming 
from   each   hive  while   the  honey-flow  lasted. 

I  imported  some  queens  this  season  direct  from 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  workers  are  uniform  in  color, 
and  not  a  trace  of  yellow  about  them,  nor  are  they 
dark  in  color,  but  a  dull  gray,  and  are  as  striped  as 
zebras.  They  are  hustlers  too.  I  am  going  to  make 
a  specialty  of  Caucasians,  for  I  believe  that  they  are 
the  comiiig  race  of  bees.  My  friends  in  the  North 
say  that  they  winter  well  and  do  not  dwindle  in  the 
spring  as  do  the  Italians  or  their  crosses;  and,  be- 
sides, they  are  gentler,  and  will  stand  more  abuse 
and  neglect.  I  have  always  found  them  good,  even 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

Chaelbs  W.   Quinn. 

Houston  Heights,  Texas,  Nov.  11. 

One  of  the  illustrations  is  a  snapshot  of 
our  tirst  Caucasian  yard  along  with  some 
other  races  and  strains  of  bees  which  we 
had  under  test  side  by  side.  The  result  of 
the  test  Avas  that  the  Caucasians  had  more 
to  their  credit  for  our  purpose. 

The  other  view  shows  the  corner  of  the 
same  apiary  and  three  beekeepers  who  had 
just  finished  examining  all  of  the  colonies  in 
the  yard  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
Avhieh  strain  of  bees  was  giving  the  best  re- 
sults. The  Caucasians  scored  the  highest 
number  of  merits. 

The  man  standing  on  the  right  is  Mr. 
English;  and  the  man  in  the  middle  is  the 
late  Mr.  Herlong,  both  extensive  beekeepers 
of  Florida  who  "also  adopted  the  Caucasian 
bees  and  found  them  superior.  The  writer 
is  standing  at  the  left. 

Cordele,  Ga. 


A  MOST  HANDY  APIARY  WAGON 

BY   LOUIS    SCHOLL 


After  having  used  a  handy  wagon  that  is 
well  suited  for  almost  all  purposes  in  an 
apiary,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  bee- 
keeper can  really  get  along  with  any  other 
kind  of  wagon  with  which  to  do  his  haul- 
ing. Planning  to  haul  bees  or  hives,  su- 
pers, or  cans,  on  a  farm  wagon  or  with  only 
a  small  spring  wagon,  caused  many  a  hes- 
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itation  before  the  hauling  was  finally  done. 
With  our  big  handy  wagon,  all  there  is  to 
do  is  to  liitch  up  to  it  and  then  load  and 
do  the  hauling,  no  matter  where  and  when. 

The  group  of  pictures  shows  a  full  plat- 
form spring  wagon  with  a  capacity  of  from 
2000  to  3000  pounds  at  a  load.  The  bed  is 
entirely  flat,  like  that  of  a  large  float,  14 
feet  long  and  48  inches  wide.  It  is  provid- 
ed with  removable  stakes  which  can  be  put 
on  in  a  few  minutes.  The  wagon  runs  so 
easily  that  there  is  hardly  any  jan-ing  of 
the  load,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  any 
tying  to  keep  the  load  from  falling  off.  This 
makes  the  wagon  especially  well  adapted 
for  hauling  bees,  and  also  for  hauling  large 
loads  of  supers  with  the  foundation  already 
in  the  frames.  The  bed  is  long  enough  to  ac- 
commodate two  rows  of  ten-frame  hives, 
making  20  in  a  tier.  A  double-deck  load  of 
forty  colonies  can  be  hauled  with  ease  with 
a  team  of  two  animals,  and  the  entire  load 
hauled  on  a  trot  on  good  roads.  This  en- 
ables one  to  make  quick  moves  of  an  entire 
apiary  in  short  order  and  without  the  usual 
disagreeable  troubles  about  packing  and 
jogging  with  unsuited  wagons.  All  that  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  moving  bees  is  to 
set  the  hives  on,  placing  them  back  to  back, 
with  the  entrances  out,  preferably,  so  that 
these  can  be  watched  and  be  easily  accessi- 
ble in  case  of  leaks.  It  is  very  easy  to  un- 
load from  such  a  wagon  also. 

For  hauling  our  bulk  comb  honey  from 
the  yards,  this  wagon  has  proven  very  valu- 
able. In  the  pictures  the  wagon  is  shown 
right  beside  the  apiary  fence  in  two  places, 
with  the  wagon-bed  entirely  empty  in  one 
case  and  a  wagon-cover  on  another.  The 
supers  are  loaded  right  over  the  fence  on  to 
the  wagon  from  the  apiary  as  soon  as  these 
are  taken  off  the  hives  and  freed  of  bees. 
By  loading  them  three  tiers  high,  60  supers 
are  loaded  on,  making  a  load  of  about  2400 
pounds.  The  whole  is  covered  over  with 
the  wagon  cover  or  sheet  as  soon  as  the 
honey  is  loaded  on,  and  tied  at  each  end  as 
shown  in  the  two  lower  pictures.  In  the 
two  upper  pictures  the  unloading  is  shown 
right  from  the  wagon  into  the  honey-house. 
In  one  the  large  screen-door  is  wide  open; 
but  in  the  other  only  a  small  opening  is  left 
(because  of  robbers),  through  which  the 
honey  is  passed  to  a  man  inside. 

In  another  picture  the  wagon  is  shown 
with  the  stakes  in  place  for  hauling  covers 
and  bottoms  and  other  bulky  things  without 
having  to  tie  any  thing  with  long  ropes. 
By  going  from  one  yard  to  another,  any 
thing  that  is  needed  at  any  particular  one 
can  be  taken  out  as  needed,  without  useless 
untying  of  ropes,  etc. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  all  the  above  pictures 
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that  the  horses  are  not  attached  to  the  wag- 
on, except  in  one  instance.  In  this  one  the 
driver  has  just  arrived  at  an  apiarj'  and  is 
unhitching  to  take  the  team  aside  to  a  safe 
hitching-place.  Always  do  this,  since  there 
is  no  telling  when  the  bees  might  sting  the 
team  and  cause  considerable  trouble  and 
disaster.  Especially  should  this  be  Avatched 
in  time  when  bees  are  robbing  badly. 

To  get  the  load  away  from  the  apiary 
when  bees  are  robbing,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
liitch  direct  to  the  wagon,  a  long  stout  rope 
is  used  to  which  the  horses  are  hitched. 
This  has  a  large  hook  at  the  other  end, 
which  is  hooked  to  the  end  of  the  wagon- 
tongue,  and  the  load  is  pulled  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  apiary,  where  the  team  is 
then  hitched  to  the  wagon. 

New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


SHIPPING  FRAGILE  ARTICLES 


Some  Advice  from  One  who  has  had  Experience 


BY   JAY  W,   GEE 


Inasmuch  as  the  writer's  first  knowledge 
of  Gleanings,  and  a  subsequent  interest  in 
the  bee  industry,  was  a  direct  result  of  a 
broken  case  of  bee  supplies  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  repay  the  debt  to  the  fraternity  by 
giving  my  experience  in  the  transportation 
business,  covering  about  ten  years.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  agent  for  a  railway  at  a 
]>oint  where  a  heavy  transfer  business  was 
done,  from  five  to  twenty  cars  being  handled 
daily.  There  was  a  white  foreman  who 
checked  the  freight,  and  had  the  general 
supervision  of  the  platform;  but  all  the 
trucking  and  actual  handling  of  the  ship- 
ments was  done  b,v  a  gang  of  negroes,  all 
of  whom  were  illiterate.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble for  me  to  be  on  the  platform  every  day; 
but  I  would  make  an  inspection  as  often  as 
possible.  One  day  while  looking  over  the 
situation  I  found  quite  a  pile  of  curiously 
sawed  little  sticks  lying  by  themselves 
around  a  post,  with  no  case  near,  no  mark 
on  any  of  them,  and  no  possible  way  to  con- 
nect the  sticks  or  make  any  thing  out  of 
them. 

I  called  one  of  the  boys,  "  Tom,  what's 
this  you  have  here?  " 

"  Fo'  God,  Cap,  I  dunno.  Yistiddy  when 
us  wuz  unloadin'  the  St.  Looie  cah,  Pete,  he 
dun  drap  a  box  frum  the  flatfom  an  hit 
bust  wide  open,  an  all  them  sticks  come  out. 
Us  wuz  goin'  to  put  'em  back,  but  the  bos? 
lowed  'twont  no  use,  fur  some  feller  had 
jess  put  em  in  dat  air  box  fur  trash  to  get 
rid  of,  an  Pete  say  dey  sho  Avould  make 
good  kindlin',  an'  dun  bunn  bout  haff  ob 
'em  dis  mawnin'." 


There  was  a  little  magazine  lying  near 
which  I  put  in  my  pocket  for  future  refer- 
ence; for  I  am  like  the  ancient  Athenians 
in  one  respect  at  least — always  .on  the  alert 
to  learn  some  new  thing.  The  little  sticks 
found  their  way  to  the  stove;  and  a  few 
months  later,  after  I  had  perused  the  little 
magazine — Gleanings — and  some  other  bee 
literature,  the  mystery  of  the  little  sticks 
was  solved.  The  railway  company  had  un- 
intentionally used  a  nice  lot  of  frames  and 
other  fixtures  for  stove  kindling,  and  in  due 
course  paid  the  claim,  I  suppose.  The  ship- 
ment went  beyond  me  for  final  delivery,  so 
I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  If  there  is  a  moral 
to  this  particular  incident,  I  suppose  it  is 
that  the  various  railways  of  the  country 
should  have  all  their  employees  take  a 
course  in  bee  culture,  and  so  reduce  the 
amount  of  their  annual  claim  budget  by 
avoiding  a  recurrence  of  such  mistakes  in 
the  future. 

Now,  you  old-time  beekeepers  need  not 
be  amazed  at  such  gross  ignorance  outside 
of  your  ranks.  The  biggest  part  of  the 
losses  that  the  railroads  and  the  public  sus- 
tain is  caused  by  the  ignorance  of  one  party 
of  the  methods  and  working  tools  and  jDarts 
of  the  other.  This  is  not  any  disparage- 
ment to  anjr  one,  either,  for  in  one  short 
life  it  is  impossible  to  master  all  the  details 
of  every  calling,  trade,  or  j^rofessior 

The  i^urpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  urge 
the  use  of  any  system  in  behalf  of  such 
system  by  reason  of  any  interest  of  mine 
in  it ;  but  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  informa- 
,tion  that  may  be  of  help  to  some  of  the 
many  readers  of  Gleanings. 

Before  I  began  working  for  the  railroad 
I  spent  two  years  in  a  postotfice  of  the  third 
class  on  the  main  line  of  one  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads  in  Oklahoma.  The 
biggest  part  of  our  mail  was  put  off  from 
the  through  trains.  There  was  a  grade  just 
beyond  our  little  town;  and  in  order  that 
the  heavy  trains  might  cross  it  without  stall- 
ing they  had  to  go  at  full  speed  by  the 
station.  When  the  sacks  were  kicked  from 
the  mail-car  they  would  sometimes  fly  thirty 
or  more  feet  away,  and  it  was  not  safe  to 
be  in  their  path.  It  was  a  sickening  sight, 
sometimes,  to  go  through  these  sacks  and  to 
see  the  condition  the  contents  were  in.  I 
remember  one  Christmas  morning  in  partic- 
ular, when  the  sacks  were  dumped  on  our 
work-table,  there  was  not  a  single  package 
intact,  the  whole  being  an  indiscriminate 
mass  of  doll  limbs,  scalps,  dresses,  tin  sol- 
diers, wrecked  cars,  and  the  like.  Whether 
the  practice  yet  obtains,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Of  late  I  have  received  several  fragile  pack- 
ages by  mail  from  long  distances  without 
damage ;  but  the  outer  packing  had  not  been 
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crushed.  I  have  noticed  several  reports  in 
the  papers  since  the  parcel  post  has  been  in 
operation,  wliere  eggs  have  been  sent 
through  the  post  and  have  been  broken. 

The  cause  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  post- 
office  officials  have  not  yet  made  sufficient 
arrangements  for  the  handling  of  this  busi- 
ness ;  and  until  the  Department  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  all  kinds  of  business 
it  would  be  better  for  the  public  to  use  a 
safer  method  than  the  open  mail  for  fragile 
matter.  To  label  a  package  "  With  Care," 
or  "  This  Side  Up,"  is  absolutely  useless, 
as  few  ever  see  it,  and  fewer  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it  when  they  do  see  it.  A  swift 
glance  at  the  address,  and  flop  it  goes  into 
the  sack  it  belongs  in,  whether  a  foot  away 
or  ten.  Registered  matter  receives  better 
treatment,  being  handled  personally  from 
one  clerk  to  another.  In  a  few  years,  when 
the  express  business  is  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  supplanted  by  parcel  post,  all 
parcels  will  be  handled  with  the  care  that 
they  deserve,  and  that  they  now  get  from 
the  private  express  companies. 

Handling  fragile  matter  by  freight, 
whether  by  carload  or  less,  is  still  more  un- 
satisfactory. Of  late  years  the  railroads 
have  been  burning  their  candle  at  both  ends 
— through  no  intent  of  their  own,  be  it  said, 
but  because  it  has  been  forced  upon  them 
by  federal  and  State  laws.  Rates  have  been 
reduced,  and  no  prospect  of  any  advance, 
while  every  item  of  railway  operation  has 
steadily  advanced  in  cost,  especially  mate- 
rial and  labor;  consequently  every  manager, 
every  superintendent,  and  every  boss  of 
every  kind,  to  hold  his  job  has  to  exert 
eternal  caution  to  keep  expenses  down.  The 
usual  devices  are  to  cut  labor,  hours,  ma- 
terials, and  improvements.  Where  si^ecial 
knowledge  is  not  required,  the  very  cheap- 
est labor  is  used.  In  the  South  that  means 
negroes;  in  the  Southwest,  Mexicans;  in  the 
East,  Italians  or  other  foreigners.  Now. 
what  is  the  result  when  your  case  of  honey 
is  marked  "Glass"?  The  inscription  is 
never  read;  and  if  it  should  by  accident  be 
read  it  receives  absolutely  no  attention.  A 
ear  holds  just  so  much.  In  time  of  a  car- 
famine  every  available  piece  of  freight  is 
put  in,  and  seldom  with  regard  to  any  con- 
sideration except  to  fill  space.  Of  late  some 
of  the  systems  have  been  making  an  effort 
to  remedy  the  careless  loading  of  freight  in 
an  effort  to  cut  down  the  enormous  amounts 
being  paid  for  claims,  but  the  progress  is 
slow. 

But  suppose  that  tlie  case  is  properly 
loaded,  or  that  there  is  a  carload  shipment. 
Dynamite  used  to  be  handled  indiscrimi- 
nately with  other  freight,  and  the  loss  of  life 
was  so  great  that  the  federal  government 


had  to  step  in  and  regulate  it,  with  the  re- 
sult that  last  year  there  was  not  a  single 
death  from  this  cause  in  the  whole  United 
States,  so  a  federal  insjDector  recently  told 
me.  Every  case  of  dynamite  or  other  ex- 
plosive now  has  a  big  red  label  on  it.  It  is 
braced  in  the  car  so  that  it  can  not  move, 
even  if  the  car  is  wrecked  and  turns  over. 
Nothing  that  can  easily  catch  fire  or  explode 
is  allowed  in  the  same  car.  Furthermore, 
the  car  is  inspected,  large  tags  are  put  on 
every  side,  and  the  car  placed  in  the  safest 
part  of  the  train. 

Now,  if  all  this  can  be  done  for  dynamite, 
why  can  not  something  similar  be  done  for 
honey?  It  is  worth  taking  up  in  the  next 
national  convention.  Supi^ose  that  a  cer- 
tain color,  whether  painted  on  or  pasted  it 
makes  little  difference,  be  used  on  the  tops 
of  all  honey-packages,  a  regular  system  of 
bracing  be  agreed  upon,  and,  in  the  case  of 
carloads,  placards  be  put  on  the  outside  of 
the  car  to  let  switching  crews  know  the 
fragile  nature  of  the  lading.  Too  much 
should  not  be  asked  of  the  roads,  as  a  raise 
in  rates  would  follow ;  and  whatever  is 
agreed  upon  should  be  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  shipper  be  required  to  furnish 
every  thing,  and  perform  all  the  extra  labor 
incident  thereto.  I  add  this  because  it  will 
be  useless  to  ask  any  railway  management 
at  this  time  for  any  thing  that  will  add  any 
expense  to  their  burdens,  which  are  already 
too  heavy. 

To   he  continued. 


Drones  from  Drone-layers ;  Are  They  any  Good  ? 

I  have  some  fine  Golden  queens  that  I  raised  from 
a  breeding  queen  last  fall,  and  they  did  not  mate. 
Now  they  are  laying  drone  eggs.  Will  those  drones 
reared   in    drone    comb  Ije  all  right  to  breed  queens  to  ? 

Kendallville,  Ind.,  March  31.     O.  P.  Eldridge. 

[Drones  from  drone-laying  queens  are  not  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  equal  of  drones  reared  from 
ordinary  normal  queens.  A  good  many  doubt  whether 
they  have  any  potency  at  all;  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  are  better  than  no  drones.  If  a  vir- 
gin queen  were  fertilized  by  one  of  these  drones  the 
probabilities  are  tliat  the  result  of  that  mating  would 
not  last  as  long  as  though  she  had  been  mated  with 
a   drone  from   a  normal  queen. 

Drones  from  queens  that  have  formerly  laid  work- 
er eggs,  and  yet  later  lay  only  drone  eggs,  are  good. 
We  have  used  them  extensively,  and  have  reason  to 
believe  they  are  all  right. 

However,  we  are  frank  to  say  to  you  that  no 
scientific  experiments  have  thus  far  been  conducted 
to  prove  whether  drones  from  drone-laying  queens 
are  the  equal  of  those  from  the  ordinary  average 
queen.  Possibly  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  may  find  its  way  clear  to  give  this 
matter  investigation.  Microscopic  examination  of  the 
seminal  .sacs  of  the  drones  from  drone-laying  queens 
and  drones  from  the  ordinary  normal  queen  would 
doubtles.?  show  whether  the  former  had  as  many 
spermatozoa  as  would  be  found  in  the  other  drone. 
Ed.I 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


Extracting  Close  and  Feeding;  the  Price  of  Bee- 
yard  Labor 

With  our  plan  of  producing  extracted  honey,  the 
bees  and  brood  are  kept  together  thi-oughout  the  sea- 
son. At  the  last  manipulation  the  queen  with  a 
small  patch  of  brood  is  put  into  the  lower  story  with 
an  excluder  over  it ;  and  all  the  surplus  chambers, 
filled  with  the  brood  and  empty  combs,  are  put  on 
over  the  excluder.  With  this  plan  the  brood-chamber 
never  becomes  clogged  vrtih  honey ;  and  the  question 
is,  What  is  the  best  method  to  employ  in  getting 
winter  stores  to  a  colony  ?  Whenever  we  believe  the 
last  honey  gathered  from  basswood  to  be  ripe,  we 
begin  the  work  of  extracting.  When  the  supers  are 
taken  off,  the  brood-chambers  have  all  the  way  from 
a  very  little  to  about  twenty  pounds  of  honey  in 
them.  In  this  locality  the  flows  following  the  bass- 
wood  run  barely  supply  the  daily  consumption  of  a 
colony. 

Our  object  in  writing  is  to  learn  if  our  method  of 
carrying  a  colony  over  into  the  next  season,  to  a 
time  when  the  bees  can  gather  what  they  consume 
every  day,  is  as  practical  and  efficient  as  any  that 
could  be  employed,  so  far  as  feeding  is  concerned. 
By  exchanging  combs  with  the  bees  we  aim  to  sup- 
ply our  lightest  colonies  with  at  least  ten  pounds  of 
honey  at  the  time  of  extracting,  and  two  full  combs 
of  honey  are  set  aside  for  next  spring's  feeding. 
Early  in  September  we  begin  the  work  of  feeding 
up  for  winter,  with  a  feed  made  up  of  the  following 
proportions :  boiling  water,  1  part ;  cane  sugar,  2 
parts ;  1-3  as  much  honey  as  water.  We  are  well 
equipped  with  large  feeders  that  hold  more  than  any 
colony  will  ever  need  for  winter  stores.  The  wagon, 
used  for  transporting  the  feeding  outfit,  is  arranged 
to  carry  100  feeders,  the  necessary  sugar,  honey, 
and  a  water-heater  of  160-gallon  capacity.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  heater  allows  the  heating  of  sufficient 
water  to  make  feed  enough  for  an  apiary,  and  still 
leave  room  for  a  rack  which  can  be  set  at  varying 
heights  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  on  which 
the  five-gallon  cans  containing  the  honey  for  feeding 
can  be  set  and  heated.  By  means  of  a  large  gate, 
boiling  wat«r  is  drawn  from  the  heater  into  a  large 
mixing-tank,  and  the  honey  and  sugar  added.  The 
feed  from  the  mixing-tank  is  also  drawn,  by  means 
of  a  large  gate,  into  large  graduated  pails  having 
large  snouts  to  facilitate  pouring  the  feed.  The  water 
is  put  on  to  heat,  and  is  ready  for  use  by  the  time 
the  feeders  are  on  the  hives ;  and,  with  two  men 
working  with  a  vim,  a  large  number  of  colonies  can 
be  fed  up   in   short  time. 

Colonies  run  for  extracted  honey  are  always  in 
more  or  less  need  of  winter  stores ;  and  to  supply 
this  want  by  giving  them  combs  of  honey  in  the  fall 
seems  impractical  to  us,  therefore  we  adopted  the 
plan  outlined  above.  Then,  too,  we  can  buy  sugar 
of  excellent  quality  for  feeding  purposes  at  $1.50 
below  retail  prices.  We  use  powdered  cane  sugar 
that  is  swept  up  on  the  floors  of  the  sugar-mills. 
This  sugar  is  free  from  dirt,  but  contains  about  one 
per  cent  of  starch. 

We  are  great  believers  in  an  abundance  of  stores  ; 
and  your  candid  opinion,  on  our  method  of  supplying 
winter  and  spring  stores,  will  be  cheerfully  received. 
We  could  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  detail,  but 
did  not  think  it  necessary.  This  will  be  the  first 
season  when  we  shall  have  to  employ  outside  help ; 
and  as  we  are  not  posted  on  the  wages  beekeepers 
have  to  pay,  we  should  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to 
this  also.  What  wages  could  an  intelligent,  trust- 
worthy man  who  works  steadily  with  the  speed  of 
an  average  person,  and  who  can  do  very  satisfactory 
work  of  all  kinds  in  the  workshop,  and  carry  out 
any  kind  of  orders  in  the  beeyard,  but  who  has  not 
had  sufficient  training  to  take  the  initiative,  be  paid 


per  month,  including  good  home,  board,  and  wash- 
ing, in  a  locality  where  farm  hands  receive  130.00 
and  dairymen  from  $35.00  to  $40.00  per  month? 
Again,  how  much  more  per  month  can  a  beekeeper 
demand  than  a  farm  hand,  other  things  being  equal? 

E.    L.    HOFMANN. 

.Janesville,    Minn.,    March    25,    1913. 

[The  plan  outlined  seems  to  be  correct  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  you 
can  supply  a  colony  with  stores  after  extracting. 
One  is  to  equalize  stores  by  changing  combs,  and 
the  other  is  to  feed.  But  in  your  particular  case  it 
would  be  more  practicable  to  extract  close  and  then 
feed. 

Your  method  of  feeding  seems  to  be  all  right ;  but 
did  you  ever  try  the  plan  of  making  up  the  feed  at 
home,  and  pouring  it  into  60-lb.  square  cans  ?  A 
wagon  is  necessary  to  carry  your  melting-apparatus, 
sugar,  and  honey.  You  can  carry  all  the  syrup  you 
need  in  square  cans  unless  the  yard  is  very  large. 
By  so  doing  you  will  need  to  carry  only  one- third 
more  of  the  actual  bulk  in  water.  It  sometimes 
transpires  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  get  water  at  an 
outyard.  If  there  is  a  dearth  of  honey  it  is  im- 
practicable to  make  the  feed  at  the  outyard,  any 
way.  However,  we  employ  both  methods,  making  the 
syrup  at  the  yard ;  but  more  often  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  carry  the  syrup,  and  then  it  can  be  given 
to  the  colonies  while  hot. 

The  question  of  beeyard  labor  depends  somewhat 
in  outside  labor,  as  you  suggest.  A  competent  man 
in  the  yard,  one  capable  of  going  ahead  alone,  who 
knows  how  to  put  colonies  in  condition  for  a  har- 
vest as  well  as  extracting  and  taking  off  comb  honey, 
will  command  about  double  the  price  of  ordinary 
labor.  In  some  cases  you  may  have  to  pay  three 
times  as  much.  A  thoroughly  competent  man  who 
can  manage  a  series  of  yards  so  as  to  make  money 
for  his  employer  is  hard  to  find,  for  the  reason  that, 
if  he  can  earn  money  for  the  other  fellow,  he  will 
prefer  to  be  his  own  boss,  and  make  the  profit  for 
himself. — Ed.] 

Uniting  by  the  Alexander  Plan  Not  Always  a  Suc- 
cess ;  Mating  Queens  from  an  Upper  Story 
Generally  a  Failure 

Is  the  Alexander  plan  of  placing  weak  colonies 
over  strong  ones  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up,  a  recognized  success?  Is  anybody  get- 
ting virgin  queens  mated  in  the  second  story  over  a 
queen-excluder  ?  With  me,  both  schemes  are  failures. 
Last  summer  I  got  lots  of  queens  hatched  in  the 
upper  story  (over  queen-excluders),  but  not  one 
fertilized.    In  less  than  a  week  they  disappeared. 

This  spring  I  put  weak  colonies  over  strong  ones 
— i.  e.,  Alexander's  plan.  Four  days  later  I  found 
queens  of  weak  colonies  all  right,  with  a  big  force 
of  bees.  Two  weeks  later  I  found  no  eggs,  no  un- 
sealed brood,  no  queen,  except  in  one  instance, 
where  the  queen  of  a  weak  colony  was  doing  fine 
work ;  but  the  queen  below  the  excluder  had  been 
killed. 

Dixon,   Cal.,  March  17.  J.  T.  Bowen. 

[The  Alexander  plan  of  uniting  is  not  a  success 
in  the  hands  of  every  one.  Some  have  succeeded 
very  nicely  with  it,  while  others  have  met  with  fail- 
ure. In  some  instances,  at  least,  this  failure  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der have  not  been  strictly  followed.  For  example, 
he  specifies  that  the  two  lots  of  bees — the  weak  and 
the  strong  colonies — should  be  put  together,  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  very  gently,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
them.  If  too  much  smoke  is  used,  or  if  the  bees  are 
disturbed,  the  queen  in  the  upper  hive  \vill  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  also  very  important  to  have  a  little 
brood  in  the  upper  story.    If  the  nucleus  is  so  weak 
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that  it  has  only  a  few  bees  and  the  queen  wi^h  no 
brood,  the  plan  can  not  be  made  to  work  unless 
another  frame  of  brood  and  bees  is  added  to  it.  For 
full  particulars  on  this  plan  of  uniting  see  "  Unit- 
ing," in  our  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 

The  plan  of  having  virgin  queens  mated  from  the 
upper  story  of  a  strong  colony  generally  results  in 
failure.  It  sometimes  works,  however,  during  a  light 
honey-flow.  Even  Mr.  Doolittle  himself  does  not 
advocate  it  now  except  under  certain  conditions.  In 
any  case  the  average  beginner  will  succeed  very 
much  better  by  having  his  virgins  placed  in  sepa- 
rate  hives   by   themselves. — Ed.] 


How  to  Know  Honey-dew 

Some  are  inquiring  how  to  know  honey-dew.  If 
honey-dew  is  heated,  there  will  be  a  scum  about  two 
inches  thick.  Skim  this  off  and  continue  heating, 
and  it  'will  keep  on  throwing  up  froth  indefinitely. 
If  boiled,   I   fancy   it  will  all  go  to   froth. 

If  bees  can  have  a  flight  once  a  month  they  will 
winter  on  honey-dew.  When  one-third  of  my  bees 
died  with  it  in  the  cellar,  a  few  years  ago,  I  un- 
capped the  combs  in  the  spring  and  gave  them  to 
the  bees,  and  they  built  up  finely  on  the  "bug-juice." 
It  is  dangei'ous  only  when  bees  can  not  have  a  flight. 
If  any  beekeepers  find  that  their  hives  contain  hon- 
ey-dew, and  they  are  in  the  cellar  I  would  advise 
them  to  carry  the  bees  out  the  first  day  they  can  fly, 
and  again  in  not  more  than  one  month's  time. 

Islington,   Ont.  J.   D.   Evans. 

[We  might  suggest  that  there  is  some  honey  that 
will  throw  up  froth  after  boiling,  as  well  as  honey- 
dew.  We  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that  the  rule 
suggested  by  our  correspondent  is  infallible.  The 
best  test  is  the  one  of  taste  and  color.  While  there 
are  some  honey-dews  of  fair  quality,  the  most  of 
them  are  very  inferior,  not  to  say  nauseating,  hav- 
ing a  dark  color,  or  purplish  black.  Nearly  all  hon- 
ey-dew honeys  have  a  sort  of  flavor  that  is  common 
to  all,  although  there  is  a  honey-dew  from  Hawaii 
that  does  not  taste  like  the  American  article;  it  re- 
minds one  more  of  New  Orleans  molasses.  Chemi- 
cally, however,  it  has  the  same  qualities  as  the 
American  product. 

It  may  be  true  that  bees  can  be  wintered  on  hon- 
ey-dew if  they  can  have  a  flight  once  a  month ;  but 
sometimes  a  winter  -nnll  come  when  they  can  not 
have  a  flight  for  three  months.  For  that  reason  we 
strongly  ^dvise  extracting  all  honey-dew  and  feeding 
sugar  syrup  in  the  fall,  for  all  localities  north,  we 
will  say,   of  the  Ohio  River. — Ed.] 


Best  Time  of  Season  to  Requeen 

I  notice  reports  from  different  sections,  of  bees 
using  up  stores  in  early  breeding.  Not  so,  however. 
in  this  locality. 

We  look  for  a  bumper  crop  of  honey  this  year. 
The  prospects  are  the  brighest  for  it  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  is  more  white  clover  than  there 
has  been  for  a  decade. 

I  have  a  few  two-year-old  queens  that  I  should 
like  to  replace  with  young  ones.  What  would  be  the 
best  time  to  do  this — at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest 
or  near  the  end  of  it? 

Mr.  DeMuth,  in  his  article  on  comb  honey,  rec- 
ommends the  dequeening  of  colonies  that  are  pre- 
paring to  swarm,  and  letting  them  rear  a  queen  or 
giving  them  a  laying  queen  in  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Will  the  bees  work  with  as  much  vigor  dur- 
ing this  period  of  queenlessness  as  they  would  other- 
wise ? 

Weston,  W.  Va.,  March  3.        Addison  Gould. 

f  Mr.  DeMuth  is  about  right  in  his  suggestion 
concerning  requeening.  The  best  time  to  raise  queens 
is  during  the  swarming  season,   when  large  swarm- 


ing-cells  can  be  secured  from  colonies  that  are  doing 
good  work  in  the  supers;  for  we  would  not  use  even 
swarming-cells  unless  from  a  colony  of  good  work- 
ers. Removing  a  queen,  however,  in  the  height  of 
the  honey-flow,  has  a  tendency  to  check  slightly  the 
activity  oi  a  colony ;  but  if  the  colony  can  have  a 
vigorous  virgin  coming  on,  it  will  work  almost  as 
well  as  if  it  had  a  laying  queen.  But  there  will  be 
danger  that  it  will  swarm  out  when  the  virgin  takes 
her  wedding-flight.  As  a  general  thing,  however, 
where  one  has  to  buy  queens  he  will  find  the  best 
time  to  requeen  is  along  in  July  and  August, 
when  queens  can  be  secured  at  a  low  price,  and 
when  the  interchange  of  queens  will  cause  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  colonies.  Then  we  always  like  to  have 
young  queens  in  the  hive  in  the  fall.  Such  queens 
will  lay  in  the  fall  when  old  ones  will  stop  laying 
entirely.  A  lot  of  young  bees  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber is  an  important  factor  in  good  wintering. — Ed.] 


A  Super-rest 

I  am  sending  a  drawing  of  a  simple  article  which 
I  find  very  convenient.  I  call  it  a  super-rest.  The 
upper  drawing  shows  a  sawhorse  arrangement  which 
is  easily  made  by  any  one.  The  lower  drawing  shows 
a  box  which  is  about  as  simple  to  make,  and  will 
hold  smoker,  tools,  etc.  The  upper  one  shows  a  super 


in  place.  The  two  ends  of  the  holder  should  be  about 
16  in.  apart.  I  find  this  a  great  help  when  examin- 
ing hives,  as  I  can  place  this  near  the  hive,  usually 
in  front,  and  set  the  super  or  supers  on  it.  It  saves 
crushing  bees,  and  your  super  will  not  fall  over  as 
they  will  do  when  set  on  end. 

Mystic,  Ct.  Elmee  E.  Waite. 


Honey  Crop  Practically  a  Failure  in  Australia 

The  honey  season  in  Australia  can  be  written 
down  as  a  failure  so  far.  While  there  have  been 
isolated  instances  of  good  yields,  the  record  generally 
is  none  at  all,  and  bees  dying  or  doing  very  little. 
There  is  a  great  shortage  of  pollen;  and  unless  this 
alters  very  materially  during  the  next  six  weeks  the 
mortality  of  bees  during  the  coming  winter  will  be 
very  great.  The  whole  failure  has  been  due  to 
drouth ;  and  now  the  rain  has  come,  and  the  weath- 
er prophets  say  we  shall  get  wet  weather  for  another 
six  weeks,  or  until  the  end  of  March.  If  this  proves 
true,  the  outlook  is  not  bright,  because  the  season 
will  be  at  an  end  by  then  in  all  places  except  the 
northeastern  portion,  where  ^  flow  from  ti-tree  can 
be  expected. 
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Some  beekeepers  have  lost  all  their  bees,  and  some 
a  portion  through  what  is  generallj'  known  as  the 
disappearing  disease.  It  is  a  sort  of  dwindling  dis- 
ease where  the  hive  is  left  often  with  three  or  four 
frames  of  brood  and  plenty  of  honey,  but  no  bees. 
I  have  never  examined  any  of  these  hives  to  see  if 
they  had  a  supply  of  pollen.  If  not,  that  would  ac- 
count for  the  whole  trouble.  I  will  follow  this  mat- 
ter up  if  I  get  the  opportunity,  and  see  if  it  is  pol- 
len shortage.  Major   Shallard. 

South  Woodburn,  N.  S.  Wales,  Feb.  10. 


How  to  Inspect  Hives  for  Foul  Brood  when  Rob- 
bers are  Bad 

Please  state  how  to  inspect  an  apiary  of  several 
hundred  colonies  of  bees  all  in  a  rush  by  inspector, 
preparatory  to  moving  to  another  State  before  the 
honey-flow.  This  you  said  not  long  ago  is  easily 
done  without  starting  robbing.  I  have  never  found 
any   way  yet.    A  tent  helps  but  little. 

New  Plymouth,  Idaho,  April  4.       J.  O.  Baird. 

[If  you  are  at  all  troubled  with  robbers,  or  if 
you  desire  to  do  your  inspection  work  at  a  time  of 
year  when  they  are  hovering  about  the  hive,  you  will 
find  it  very  slow  work,  and  somewhat  dangerous 
too,  because  a  single  robber  can  carry  the  infection 
to  its  own  hive.  Under  such  conditions  we  do  not 
know  of  any  thing  better  that  you  can  do  than  to 
wait  until  a  day  when  it  rains  just  lightly  enough 
to  prevent  robbers  from  flying,  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  you  to  open  the  hives  and  inspect  every  inch 
of  the  brood  in  the  combs.  A  light  rain  does  not 
interfere  with  the  work,  except  that  the  bees  are 
a  little  crosser.  You  will  have  to  use  a  little  more 
smoke ;  but  when  there  is  a  light  rain  on,  you  can 
work  much  better  than  you  would  naturally  suppose. 
If  you  can't  wait  for  it  to  rain  we  would  suggest  that 
you  work  after  dark.  Get  a  small  acetylene  bicycle- 
lamp.  Start  it  to  going,  and  then  have  an  attendant 
hold  this  lamp  so  it  will  shoot  its  rays  right  on  your 
frames  of  brood  that  you  are  examining.  You  will 
find  that  you  can  work  at  night  much  better  than 
you  would  naturally  suppose.  No  robbers  will  bother 
you  at  this  time,  and  you  can  examine  every  inch  of 
brood.  Of  course,  we  should  very  much  prefer  day- 
light, because  there  is  nothing  equal  to  that  kind  of 
light  for  inspecting  suspected  brood.  Looking  over  a 
whole  apiary  to  inspect  foul  brood  is  a  very  slow 
operation,  for  the  reason  that  every  bit  of  comb  in 
the  hive  must  be  thoroughly  examined  if  there  is  any 
brood  in  it  to  see  whether  the  brood  has  any  dis- 
eased cells.  Even  suspicious  cells  must  be  examined 
carefully  to  see  whether  any  diseased  matter  is  below 
the  capping.  This  kind  of  inspection  work  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

We  remember  once  spending  nearly  an  hour  look- 
ing over  a  hive  where  we  thought  there  must  be  foul 
brood  because  we  could  smell  it.  We  could  find 
nothing  of  the  disease,  and  finally  we  saw  one  sus- 
picious cell  that  was  capped  over.  With  a  pin  we 
raised  the  capping,  and,  sure  enough,  under  it  we 
found  a  typical  case  of  dead  larva  from  foul  brood. 
— Ed.I 


Mold  in  Double-walled  Hives  and  None  in  Single- 
walled 

I  have  been  raising  bees  for  several  years,  and,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  at  a  profit.  Last  year  I  began  using 
some  double-walled  hives,  and  upon  opening  one 
lately  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  lower  half  of  six 
of  the  ten  frames  moldy,  and  forsaken  by  bees.  The 
upper  half  was  filled  with  honey  capped  over.  The 
bees  were  crowded  to  one  side  of  the  hive  on  four 
frames  which  were  partly  filled  with  honey  and  new 
brood,  which  showed  the  queen  was  all  right.  The 
hive  had  plenty  of  bees  in  it  for  this  time  of  the 
year;  in  fact,  it  was  the  strongest  colony  I  had  ex- 
amined this  spring.  On  the  bottom-board  there  were 
about    a    handful   of    dead   bees    lying    in    a    certain 


moisture  that  was  too  thick  to  be  called  a  puddle. 
Now,  was  this  moisture  caused  by  sweat?  and  did 
it  cause  the  comb  to  mold?  What  I  want  to  find 
out  is  whether  the  moldy  combs  are  fit  to  be  left  in 
the  hives,  or  should  they  be  destroyed  and  hives 
furnished  with  new  frames  ?  I  found  upon  further 
investigation  that  all  the  double-walled  hives  I  had 
bees  in  had  one  or  two  moldy  frames,  while  several 
of  the  single-walled  ten-frame  hives  I  have  looked 
into  are  free  of  any  mold. 

Baltimore,   Md.,  April  3.        Mark  R.  Delahav. 

[This  mold  will  do  no  harm — in  fact,  we  are  apt 
to  find  it  on  the  combs  of  strong  colonies  just  after 
a  spell  of  long  winter  confinement.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  colonies  in  your  double-walled  hives 
were  stronger  than  those  in  the  single-walled.  If 
that  were  the  case  it  would  be  easy  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  mold  in  the  former  and  not  on  the 
latter.  In  our  climate  a  colony  in  a  single-walled 
hive  will  dwindle  down  and  become  comparatively 
weak,  while  in  a  double-walled  the  colony  will  hold 
its  strength  and  sometimes  be  stronger  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  fall.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  most 
colonies  wintered  outdoors  are  not  quite  so  strong 
in  the  spring  as  they  were  the  previous  fall.  Now, 
then,  if  your  colonies  in  the  single-walled  hives  were 
weaker  than  in  the  double-walled  hives,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  account  for  the  presence  of  moid  in  the 
former  rather  than  in  the  latter. 

Yes,  the  moisture  is  caused  by  the  breath  of  the 
bees.  Where  there  is  a  large  powerful  colony  in  a 
hive  it  will  send  out  considerable  dampness.  This 
strikes  the  cold  air  at  the  entrance,  and  condenses 
and  runs  dowm  the  bottom-board.  In  a  single-walled 
hive  a  colony  will  not  be  as  strong,  as  a  rule,  and 
not  strong  enough  to  send  out  much  moisture;  and 
the  consequence  is,  there  will  be  none  found  in  the 
hive. — Ed.] 


Honey  for  Making  Labels  Stick  on  Tin 

On  page  232  you  recommend  dextrine  for  pasting 
labels  on  tin  cans.  By  your  recommendation  I  pur- 
chased some,  but  found  it  worthless  to  stick  on  tin. 
I  use  a  flour  paste  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  honey 
and  water,  which  sticks  a  label  on  tin  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remove  it  without  soaking.  Use  a  light  hon- 
ey, as  dark  honey  will  stain  through  the  labels  after 
a  time. 

Grosvenordale,  Ct.,  April  5.         Ernest  Ryant. 

[There  is  a  great  difference  in  dextrine.  Some 
will  give  good  results  and  some  will  not.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  common  paste  made  as  you  describe,  with 
honey  in  it,  will  be  the  equal  of  any  thing.  A  good 
many  have  spoken  of  the  value  of  honey  as  an  in- 
gredient in  any  kind  of  paste  or  mucilage  for  stick- 
ing   labels    on    tin. — Ed.] 


Antics  of  Pollen-laden  Bees 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  bees  are  gath- 
ering their  first  pollen,  the  pollen-laden  bees  will 
come  to  the  entrance  of  a  hive  containing  a  colony 
with  a  queen,  and  enter  the  hive  hurriedly,  as  if 
they  had  been  sent  for.  Some  of  the  pollen-laden 
bees  will  go  to  the  entrance  of  another  hive,  and 
will  almost  enter.  Then  they  will  come  back  out 
again,  and  then  take  wing,  doing  this  repeatedly — 
sometimes  entering  the  hive,  but  always  coming  back 
out  again  after  a  time,  as  if  they  were  searching  for 
something.  That  colony  is  queenless,  without  a 
doubt. 

BEES    SWARM    IF    THEY    THINK    THEY    ARE    CROWDED. 

Bees  will  positively  never  swarm  if  they  think 
they  are  not  crowded  for  room.  The  facts  in  the 
case  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  might  have 
an  abundance  of  empty  combs  in  the  supers,  and 
get  it  into  their  heads  that  they  were  crowded  for 
room  in  the  brood-chamber,   and  swarm. 

Jonesboro,    Ind.,    March    12.  C.   A.   Neal. 
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Capturing  Swarms  from  Limbs  of  Trees 

Last  Thursday,  June  22,  I  was  spraying  my  ap- 
ple-trees. Early  in  the  afternoon  I  became  aware 
that  a  swarm  of  bees  was  near.  I  heard  them  some 
time  before  I  saw  them.  As  soon  as  they  came  in 
sight  I  threw  my  old  straw  hat  among  them  three  or 
four  times,  and  then  began  to  throw  dirt.  After 
following  the  swarm  as  far  as  the  river,  the  bees 
seemed  to  stop  for  a  moment  in  the  air,  as  if  un- 
certain, then  swung  to  the  right  and  clustered  on 
the  limb  of  a  sycamore  standing  on  an  island  in  the 
river. 

While  they  were  settling  I  went  after  a  twenty- 
foot  ladder  and  a  saw  and  smoker.  The  ladder  was 
long  enough  to  reach  the  first  limb  of  the  tree,  but 
I  found  that  the  limb  above  it  was  just  beyond  my 
reach.  By  walking  out  on  the  first  limb,  however, 
I  found  that  I  could  swing  over  to  a  small  tree, 
and,  by  climbing  that,  I  could  reach  the  second  limb 
of  the  sycamore.  I  then  went  up  without  any  trou- 
ble. I  discovered  that  the  tree  was  hollow,  and  that 
the  main  crotch  was  open.  The  bees  had  settled 
there,  and  I  could  touch  them  by  reaching  down  my 
hand  the  length  of  my  arm. 

I  first  tried  to  smoke  them  out,  but  they  did  not 
respond  to  this  method  of  treatment;  so  I  called  to 
one  of  the  neighbors,  whose  house  was  near,  asking 
her  to  telephone  to  my  wife,  directing  her  to  bring 
me  a  brace  and  bit.  By  making  use  of  these  new 
means  of  warfare  I  bored  a  %-inch  hole  below 
them,  and  they  began  to  move.  I  then  placed  a  small 
box  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree;  but  the  bees  sought 
refuge  in  flight,  and  clustered  on  a  good-sized  elm, 
away  out  on  a  large  limb,  ten  feet  beyond  reach. 

I  tied  some  twine  around  the  limb  and  sawed  it 
off.  The  bees  then  clustered  in  two  places — one 
section  in  the  top  of  a  small  group  of  maples,  the 
other  on  still  another  large  limb  of  the  elm.  I  sawed 
the  large  limb  off;  and  when  it  struck  the  ground 
the  bees  joined  their  companions  in  the  top  of  the 
maple-tree.  This  was  within  reach  of  my  ladder,  so 
I  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  cut  off  a  few  small 
limbs   and   hive  the   bees. 

The  next  day  one  of  our  neighbors  telephoned 
that  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  in  their  dooryard, 
which  I  could  have.  In  the  evening  another  neigh- 
bor reported  that  a  swarm  of  bees  had  alighted  on 
their  cornfield  fence,  and  that  if  I  wanted  them  I 
could  get  them  and  pay  whatever  I  thought  they 
were  worth.  I  found  them  on  a  rail.  They  seemed 
to  be  at  work,  as  they  were  flying  to  and  fro.  After 
I  have  hived  them  I  found  a  very  little  comb  on  the 


Union  City,  Mich. 


John  L.  Swan. 


[Much  of  the  nuisance  of  climbing  trees  and  chas- 
ing swarms  a  mile  or  so  crosslots  can  be  avoided  by 
clipping  the  queen's  wings.  However,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  swarm  will  go  out  with  a  virgin  from 
a  cell  that  has  escaped  notice,  and  then  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  after  them,  whether  they  may 
be  up  a  tree  or  across  the  fields.  If  any  one  can  in- 
vent a  process  for  getting  a  swarm  out  of  an  inac- 
cessible place  on  a  high  limb,  he  ought  to  be  awarded 
a  gold  medal.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  worth  one's  life 
to  climb  a  tree,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  the  swarm 
and  bringing  it  down  after  securing  it ;  and  some 
swarms,  after  they  are  captured,  are  very  ugly. 
When  the  limb  is  in  the  right  position,  one  can  slip 
a  bag  up  under  and  around  the  swarm,  tie  the  bag 
around  the  limb,  and  then  let  the  limb  down.  But 
more  often  the  swarm  is  located  out  on  the  end  of  a 
branch  where  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being 
to  go.  To  saw  the  limb  off  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
dislodge  the  bees;  and  if  the  limb  is  a  large  one  it 
can  not  be  handled,  even  after  it  is  cut  off.  All  of 
this  emphasizes  the  importance  of  clipping,  or  using 
drone-traps ;  but  clipping  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
— Ed.I 


Bees  Wintered  Outside  Have  Opportunity  for  Early 
Flights  when  They  Can  Get  Pollen 

In  Gleanings  for  April  1  some  one  asks  why  it  is 
that  bees  commence  brood-rearing  so  much  earlier 
when  wintered  outdoors  than  when  wintered  in  the 
cellar ;  and  also  asks  if  it  is  not  because  of  difference 
in  temperature.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  due 
so  much  to  difference  in  temperature  as  because  of 
other  conditions.  Bees  wintered  outside,  if  thej'  have 
opportunity  for  flight,  are  more  vigorous  than  when 
wintered  in  the  cellar,  and  will  be  likely  to  commence 
brood-rearing  sooner.  And,  again,  with  a  very  late 
winter  flight  or  a  very  early  spring  flight,  they  may 
secure  more  or  less  pollen,  which  is  an  inciting  cause 
of  brood-rearing. 

If  bees  are  taken  from  the  cellar  in  February,  and 
given  a  good  cleansing  flight,  and  then  returned  to 
the  cellar  again,  I  think  that  brood-rearing  would  be 
started  as  soon  as  though  they  were  wintered  out- 
doors. 

Evanston,   111.,  April  3.  Wm.  M.  Whitney. 

[It  does  not  always  happen  that  outdoor  bees  will 
have  more  brood  in  early  spring  than  those  that  are 
wintered  indoors.  Last  winter  our  inside  bees  rear- 
ed brood  earlier,  and  had  more  of  it  when  set  out, 
than  the  bees  outdoors.  Why  it  was  so  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  a  later  time. — Ed.] 


Bees  Working  on  Shorts  as  a  Substitute  for  Pollen 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  watching  the  bees 
gathering  shorts,  for,  or  in  lieu  of  pollen,  my  bees 
have  been  foraging  in  the  stables  all  over  town  the 
last  few  days  after  the  ground  feed.  Several  persons 
have  told  me  that  there  were  so  many  in  the  stable 
that  they  thought  there  was  a  swarm.  To-day  I  plac- 
ed some  shorts  in  a.pan  in  my  beeyard,  and  some 
of  the  bees  soon  found  it.  They  seemed  to  be  afraid 
to  alight  on  the  feed — at  least  so  I  thought,  but  I 
found  they  would  fly  down  into  it  and  gather  all 
they  could  in  their  mandibles  and  on  their  feet,  using 
their  feet  to  push  the  shorts  into  their  mandibles 
and  on  their  tongues,  which  latter  were  extended  all 
the  time.  They  would  then  rise  up  an  inch  or  two, 
and  with  their  feet  brush  off  their  mandibles  and 
tongues,  and  pack  the  material  on  the  pollen-baskets 
on  their  hind  legs,  repeating  the  operation  till  they 
had  a  load.  They  were  not  still  an  instant,  wings 
and  legs  working  rapidly  all  the  time. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  they  could  pack  the 
di'y  meal  on  their  legs ;  but  they  seem  to  moisten  it 
with  their  tongues,  and  then  pack  it  on,  using  all 
their  legs  in  doing  so.  I  have  never  before  had  oc- 
casion to  furnish  my  bees  with  artificial  pollen ;  but 
we  are  having  summer  weather  just  now,  and  there 
are  few  flowers  in  bloom,  so  the  bees  are  ravenous 
for  some  substitute  for  pollen. 

Nederland,  Texas,  Jan.  23.  J.  H.  Weeks. 


Origin   of  Custom  of  Beating  Tin   Pans  when  a 
Swarm  Issues 

With  reference  to  a  recent  statement  in  Glean- 
ings about  the  practice  of  making  a  noise  with  pans, 
etc.,  when  swarms  are  on  the  wing,  and  the  origin 
of  the  custom,  allow  me  to  say  that  this  is  a  relic  of 
an  old  English  law  which  says  that  any  beekeeper, 
by  giving  notice  to  the  public  in  this  manner,  has  a 
legal  right  to  follow  a  swarm  wherever  it  may  go 
so  long  as  he  can  keep  the  swarm  in  sight.  If,  how- 
ever, the  beekeeper  loses  sight  of  his  bees  after  giv- 
ing this  warning,  they  become  the  property  of  the 
person  on  whose  land  they  alight. 

J.  C.  Booth, 
Second-class  expert  of  the  British  Beekeepers'  Ass'r 

"ensselaer,  N.  Y. 
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A.    I.    ROOT 


Be  ye  clothed  with  humility. — I  Peter  5  :5. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth. — Matt.  5:5. 

Charity  is  not  easily  provoked  .  .  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  things. — I  CoR.  13  :7. 

When  I  first  began  reading  the  Bible 
with  an  enlightened  conscience  years  ago 
my  good  wife  was  often  shocked  and  almost 
alarmed  because  I  not  only  smiled  but 
sometimes  laughed  outright.  The  good 
woman  had  been  brought  up  to  look  at  the 
Bible  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  it  as 
something  so  sacred  and  solemn  that  one 
should  not  only  look  sober,  but  grave  and 
serious  when  consulting  its  pages.  Some 
of  you  may  remember  that  years  ago  one 
scarcely  smiled  in  prayer-meeting;  and  to 
laugh  outright  there,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  grave  breach  of  etiquette.  Things 
have  changed.  Well,  I  think  it  was  when 
I  was  reading  the  "  beatitudes "  that  I 
laughed,  especially  when  I  came  to  the  ■J4th 
verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  where 
we  read,  ''  Love  ye  your  enemies ;  bless  them 
that  curse  j'ou,  and  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,"  etc.  The  tiling  seemed  so  un- 
natural, and  I  do  not  know  but  it  seemed 
to  me  then  so  utterly  unreasonable,  that  T 
laughed  outright  at  the  new  presentation  of 
this  wonderful  truth.  I  soon  put  it  in  prac- 
tice, or  tried  to  do  so,  and  the  older  readers 
will  remember  the  \actories  that  I  achieved 
by  following  out  the  teachings  of  that  chap- 
ter. One  would  think  after  these  j^ears  of 
experience  along  this  line  that  I,  A.  I.  Root, 
the  author  of  these  Home  papers,  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  ensnared,  especially  in 
the  73rd  year  of  his  life,  after  having 
taught  the  doctrine  of  returning  good  for 
e\al  for  close  on  to  forty  years. 

I  am  going  to  tell  a  story  of  my  conflict 
with  the  enemy  in  two  different  ways;  and 
I  shall  try  hard  to  make  both  of  them  truth- 
ful. It  occurs  to  me  right  here  that  I  want 
to  ask  grace  and  wisdom  from  on  high 
while  I  tell  my  little  story.  May  I  be 
clothed  just  now  with  that  garb  of  humility 
mentioned  in  our  first  test,  even  if  that  garb 
was  allowed  to  drop  off  and  be  trampled  in 
the  dust  for  a  little  time. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  before  in  these 
pages  that  some  of  the  boys  in  Bradentown 
had  a  fasliion  of  hanging  on  behind  my 
automobile.  At  first  I  did  not  mind  it  much ; 
but  when  too  many  of  them  hung  on,  it 
hindered  progress  and  I  ordered  them  off. 
Mrs.  Eoot  asked  me  if  I  was  not  a  little 
harsher  in  my  demand  than  the  occasion 
required.    I  replied  that  it  was  an  outrage, 


and  that  notliing  but  severe  talk  would 
make  the  boys  behave.  Later  on,  when  I 
had  a  flat  tire  they  loaded  down  the  ma- 
chine so  the  engine  could  scarcely  pull  it. 
At  this  I  ordered  the  boys  off  the  vehicle, 
and  told  them  to  get  clear  away,  and  in 
terms  not  very  gentle.  A  good  many  times 
I  put  on  speed  and  ran  away  from  the 
boys;  but  after  dark  they  would  slip  up 
unnoticed;  and  before  I  thought  about  the 
cause,  I  imagined  there  was  something 
wT'ong  about  the  machinery.  Finally  one 
night  on  my  way  to  prayer-meeting,  when 
I  was  obliged  to  slow  up  on  account  of 
some  piles  of  mateiial  for  repairing  the 
road,  they  stopped  the  machine  entirely. 
They  not  only  got  hold  of  the  springs  be- 
hind, but  they  grabbed  hold  of  the  wheels, 
stopping  the  machine  so  I  had  to  crank  it 
to  get  under  way  again ;  and  as  soon  as  my 
attention  was  taken  up  by  running  they 
stopped  me  again.  I  threatened  to  have 
them  arrested,  but  they  replied  by  shouts 
of  merriment. 

I  got  to  meeting  late.  My  conscience  be- 
gan troubling  me;  but  I  defended  myself 
by  sajdng  that  the  good  of  the  community 
demanded  that  the  boys  be  arrested  for 
laying  hands  on  my  j^roperty  and  interfer- 
ing with  my  free  passage  of  the  street.  I 
consulted  neighbor  Rood,  who  is  a  fairly 
expert  attorney  (or  has  been),  as  well  as 
market-gardener,  and  he  is  also  superin- 
tendent of  the  Presb}i:erian  Sunday-school. 
Friend  Rood  declared  it  was  an  outrage. 
He  said  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the 
boys'  names.  I  told  him  that  none  of  them 
would  give  me  the  names  of  the  ring-lead- 
ers. He  said  if  it  were  himself  he  would 
get  out  and  "  chase  tliem  down."  Said  I, 
"Mr.  Rood,  have  I  the  legal  right  to  lay 
liands  on  any  of  these  boys,  even  under 
such  circumstances?  " 

"  ]Mr.  Root,  I  would  chase  them  up,  and 
lay  hands  on  them  without  any  regard  to 
the  law." 

I  think  he  added  something  more;  but 
my  conscience  began  to  utter  a  vigorous 
protest.  I  tliink  that  the  little  alarm-bell 
I  have  told  you  about  in  times  past  began 
to  ring  out  pretty  vigorously,  to  the  effect 
that  A.  I.  Root,  who  writes  these  Home 
papers,  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  chasing 
schoolboys,  even  if  they  did  run  out  of  the 
schoolyard  to  annoy  him  in  passing  along 
the  street  with  his  automobile. 

I  went  home  and  prayed  about  it,  and 
asked  the  dear  Savior  in  plain  words  if  T 
should  cha.se  the  boys,     Almost  before  the 
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words  were  uttered  the  answer  came,  strong 
and  distinct,  "  No." 

"Dear  Lord,  shall  I  complain  to  the 
slieriff  about  the  boj'S  ?  '' 

The  answer  came  clear  and  plain  as  be- 
fore, "  No." 

Once  more,  "Shall  I  scold  them  or  threat- 
en  them  with   arrest?" 

Again  came  the  decided  "  No." 

At  this  point  I  asked  Bi'o.  Rood  another 
question : 

"  ]\Ir.  Rood,  do  you  know  or  have  you 
lieard  of  the  boys  interrupting  or  annoying 
anybody  else  who  di'ives  an  automobile  on 
our  streets?  1  suppose  there  are  a  hundred 
of  them  or  more  in  and  around  Braden- 
town.  His  repW  was,  "  Mr.  Root,  I  have 
never  heard  of  their  interfering  or  inter- 
ruiiting  anybody  else." 

I  told  him  that  this  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  I  was  at  least  partly  at  fault  if  not 
entirely  so;  and  I  went  home  to  consider 
the  matter.  Shortly  after,  I  ran  on  to  the 
following  in  the  Sunday  School  Times. 
Read  it,  and  see  if  you  can  catch  on  to 
Avhere  it  hits  your  case. 

TRANSLATING     COMMONPLACE    TRUTH. 

When  any  truth  seems  commonplace  to  us  it  has 
lost  its  power  for  us.  How  can  that  power  be  re- 
stored or  discovered?  Coleridge  gives  the  secret 
when  he  says:  "To  restore  a  commonplace  truth  to 
its  first  unconunon  luster,  you  need  only  traniilate  it 
into  action."  "  Blessed  are  the  meek  "  is  one  of  the 
familiar  promises  that  often  has  little  appeal;  but 
how  it  bristles  with  surprises  and  with  power  when 
it  is  turned  into  action!  Every  i)romise  of  the  word 
may  be  found  to  contain  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  God 
when  it  is  translated  into  the  uncommon  language 
of  life. 

Let  me  now  tell  my  little  story  again, 
relating  some  facts  I  have  neglected  in  the 
above. 

Years  ago,  when  T  got  my  first  automo 
bile,  or  "  Oldsmobile,"  rather,  it  had  a  oack 
seat ;  but  the  passengers  on  the  back  seal 
were  obliged  to  ride  backward.  To  get  on 
this  back  seat  there  was  a  step  not  vei-y  far 
ujD  from  the  ground.  To  get  on  to  this  step 
there  were  iron  rods  to  grasp  hold  of  on 
each  side.  Now,  this  back  step  was  ex- 
ceedingly handy  for  carrying  parcels,  mer- 
chandise, etc.,  and  we  liked  to  use  it  for 
that  iDurpose.  This  back  step  was  remov- 
able; but  when  we  tried  leaving  it  on  all  the 
time  we  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  great 
temjotation  to  mischievous  boys.  Even  wlien 
going  at  considerable  speed  a  boy  could 
gi-asp  hold  of  the  iron  rod  and  swing  on  to 
the  seat.  This  sort  of  sport  was  attractive, 
because  one  could  thus  get  aboard  very 
much  as  a  conductor  dextrously  swings  on 
to  the  steps  of  a  fast-moving  train.  Tlie 
boys  soon  becatne  very  expert;  and  while 
here  in  Medina  we  left  the  ste]3  at  home  be- 
cause the  boys  would  load  us  down.    I  had 


the  machine  shipped  down  to  Florida.  But 
I  soon  found  that  the  boys  in  Florida  were 
not  particularly  different  from  the  boys  in 
Medina.  At  first  I  wanted  to  be  pleasant 
and  good-natured  to  the  boys,  and  permit- 
ted them  to  ride;  but  when  it  began  to  be 
too  much  of  a  burden  for  the  old  machine, 
1  asked  them  to  get  off.  Some  of  the  boys 
heeded  ray  request.  Others  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  move;  and  if  they  did  get  off, 
as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned  they  got  on 
again. 

In  this  waj',  and  with  an  old  machine,  I 
editcated  the  schoolboys  to  l)e  ungentleman- 
ly.  When  I  got  a  new  Sears  automobile 
they  recognized  me,  even  if  they  did  not  the 
machine,  and  began  climbing  on  behind. 
I  finally  scolded,  and  then  threatened.  1 
forgot  my  religion.  My  cloak  of  humility 
that  I  usuall}^  wore  was  neglected,  and  fell 
■  from  my  shoulders.  Satan  saw  a  chance, 
and  he  followed  it  up.  There  is  an  old 
adage  to  the  effect  that  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  c^uarrel.  Xi  first  I  defended  myself  by 
saying  I  was  entirely  right — the  fault  wai? 
all  with  the  boys.  -  Moses  has  been  called, 
1  believe,  the  meekest  of  men.  Just  once  in 
his  life  he  became  angered,  and  forgot  him- 
self and  his  dignity  before  the  people.  He 
said  to  the  grumbling  children  of  Israel. 
"  Ye  rebels,  must  we  now  fetch  you  water 
out  of  this  rock?  "  I,  like  poor  brother ( ?) 
Moses,  forgot  the  text  I  have  been  quoting 
to  you  for  lo  these  forty  years,  and  was 
quarreling  with  the  boys.  I  think  there 
is  an  old  saying  that  goes  something  like 
this :  "  It  not  only  takes  two  to  make  a 
bargain,  but  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quar- 
rel." The  boys  were  unquestionably  rude 
and  in  the  wrong;  but  I  too  had  been  rude 
and  in  the  wrong  or  else  there  would  not 
have  been  anj^  quarrel.  Let  me  digress  a 
little. 

Years  ago,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
I  was  an  enthusiastic  truck-gardener — at 
least  in  an  experimental  wa3\  One  year 
my  hobby  was  nice  Hubbard  squashes;  and 
knowing  from  former  experience  of  the 
fight  I  would  have  with  the  bugs  1  provided 
some  square  boxes,  one  for  each  hill.  These 
were  made  by  nailing  four  shingles  together 
so  as  to  make  a  square  box.  The  thin  end 
of  one  was  tacked  into  the  thick  end  of  an- 
other; and  these  square  boxes  were  covered 
with  cheese-cloth,  and  kept  in  readiness 
one  particular  si")ring;  but,  lo  and  behold! 
the  bugs  did  not  trouble  us  that  season — at 
least  not  one  had  been  seen  until  a  warm 
spell  about  the  last  of  May. '  But  one  Sat- 
urday night,  just  about  sundown,  after  my 
help  had  all  gone  home,  a  great  swarin  of 
bug-s  camped  down  on  my  precious  hand- 
some squash-plants.    I  rushed  to  the  house. 
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and  on  my  way  I  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Root 
what  bad  liappened.  She  said  something- 
like  this: 

"  Oh  dear  me!  Is  it  not  too  bad  that  they 
should  come  Saturday  night,  and  after  your 
help  has  all  gone"?"  But  when  1  looked 
up  and  rei^lied,  with  a  smiling  face,  that 
"  to  tell  the  truth,  /  was  glad  to  see  them/' 
she  looked  at  me  with  something  of  the 
same  astonisluuent  she  did  when  she  heard 
me  laughing,  when  I  was  I'eading  the  Bible. 

"'  Why,  dear  husband,  you  do  not  mean 
that  you  are  glad  to  see  those  swarms  of 
bugs  come  here  late  Saturday  night,  do 
youf" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  wife,  I  mean  exactly  what 
I  say.    I  am  glad  to  see  them." 

I  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  test 
my  proposed  remedy,  and  it  proved  to  be 
all  1  had  hoped. 

Perhaps  I  might  tell  you  right  here  that, 
about  the  time  1  was  having  my  tussle  with 
the  boj's,  our  good  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  asked  me  to  lead  the  prayer- 
meeting  on  the  following  Thursday  night. 
The  subject  he  gave  me  was  ''  Christian 
humility."  Perhaps  I  startled  some  of  the 
good  friends  on  that  prayer-meeting  night 
by  telling  tliem  the  above  story  and  adding 
that  1  was  at  that  veiy  time  praying  for 
giace  to  say  to  the  next  crowd  of  boys  Avho 
came  near,  just  as  I  said  to  the  bugs, 
"  Bo3's,  /  am  glad  to  see  you."  And  I  ask- 
ed the  friends  to  pray  for  me  that  I  might 
have  grace  to  say  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  to  say  it  truthfully,  "Boys,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you."  I  began  to  think,  just  as  the 
time  was  nearing  to  go  back  to  my  Medina 
home,  that  no  boys  were  going  to  come 
near.  I  realized  that  I  had  undertaken  a 
big  job.  Just  take  a  look  at  it.  Suppose 
a  gang  of  hooting  and  yelling  schoolboys 
looldng  for  fun  somewhere  should  say. 
"  Let's  hold  up  that  old  gray-haired  gent 
who  wears  a  fur  cap,  and  hear  him  scold. 
He  does  not  know  our  names,  and  he  can 
not  harm  us  much  any  way." 

Years  ago,  after  kneeling  with  my  poor 
friend  Fred,  whom  I  have  told  you  about, 
on  the  cold  stone  floor  of  the  Medina  jail, 
and  after  poor  Fred  had  prayed  for  him- 
self, he  took  a  look  at  that  text  I  have  been 
talking  about — "  Love  ye  your  enemies ;  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you."  etc.  He  said 
something  like  this:  "Mr.  Boot,  that  may 
be  all  right.  Perhaps  it  will  work  out  as 
you  say;  but  I  tell  you  it  goes  awfully 
'  agin  the  grain.'  "  And  Fred  was  right. 
It  does  go  "  awfully  agin  the  grain  "  even 
to  trg  to  love  our  enemies;  and  T  felt  it 
when  I  approached  the  conflict.  I  told 
Mrs.  Root  I  hoped  the  boys  would  test 
mv  Christianity  at  least  once  more;  and  I 


told  the  honest  truth.  I  did  not  want  the 
boys  to  do  wrong  and  be  uncivil  to  the 
traveling  public;  but  I  did  feel  anxious  to 
have  an  oijportunity  to  show  that  I  was  a 
changed  man — changed  at  least  in  some  re- 
spects, as  poor  Jacob  was  changed  after 
wrestling  with  the  angel.  The  test  came. 
The  boys,  three  or  four  of  them,  with 
mischief  in  their  looks,  ran  down  and  held 
on  to  the  projecting  springs  at  the  back  of 
my  automobile,  wiiile  two  more  of  them 
grasped  the  wheels;  but  when  I  slowed  up 
and  looked  at  them  pleasantly  they  were 
astonished.  They  had  planned  for  harsh 
and  severe  words;  but  they  had  not  plan- 
ned for  the  soft  answer  that  "  turneth  away 
wrath."  When  they  saw  I  was  pleasant, 
and  had  not  a  word  of  reproof  for  them, 
they  looked  at  each  other  in  perplexity. 
What  could  it  all  mean?  They  retreated 
a  little,  thinking  that  may  be  I  had  some 
firearms  or  something  else.  When  they 
stood  oft'  a  little  distance  at  the  side  of  the 
road  I  did  not  tell  them  in  so  many  words 
that  I  was  glad  to  see  them.  I  feared  they 
might  think  that  it  was  only  sarcasm;  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  instructed  me  that  sarcasm 
has  no  place  in  the  heart  of  one  who  is 
"  clothed  with  humilitj',"  as  in  our  text.  I 
simply  scraped  u^d  grace  enough  to  say, 
"  Boys,  one  of  my  tires  is  in  bad  shape,  as 
you  will  notice.  I  expect  to  go  north  soon, 
and  am  trying  to  get  along  with  it  as  it  is 
until  I  go  away.  I  do  not  believe  you 
would  willingly  hinder  me  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  you?" 

At  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  a  little 
chap  looked  toward  an  older  one  who  seem- 
ed to  act  as  leader.  He  simph^  said,  "Don't 
meddle  with  it,  boys,  any  more."  Then  they 
turned  and  went  away.  Years  ago  I  said, 
in  considering  this  subject,  that  returning 
good  for  evil  is  a  great  unexplored  region, 
and  that  the  world  had  not  yet  even  dream- 
ed of  what  could  be  accomplished  by  heap- 
ing coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  our  ene- 
mies. I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  space  to 
give  full  particulars  oi  the  above  transac- 
tion, because  it  carries  a  tremendous  moral. 
You  see  how  easily  I  could  have  fanned  the 
flame  of  hate.  Inadvertenth'  I  had  started 
the  boys  in  this  way  of  having  sj^ort  at  the 
expense  of  somebody  else.  I  confess,  my 
friends,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  pill  to  swallow^ 
to  treat  such  conduct  as  fun,  and  avoid 
stirring  up  strife.  The  boys  had  the  ad- 
vantage, because  they  could  come  up  behind 
when  I  could  not  see  them.  They  could 
have  their  fun  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 
Having  them  arrested  and  put  in  jail  might 
have  aroused  their  bad  feelings  so  they 
would  have  retaliated  by  cutting  my  tires 
or  otb.erwise  damaging  my  automobile.  This 


has  happened  more  than  once.  Ji^dg'e  lind- 
sey,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  boys  in 
Denver,  Col.,  by  looking  at  things  from 
their  standpoint,  has  taught  us  some  won- 
derful lessons;  and  these  lessons  are  taught 
all  over  our  land  by  great  and  good  me'- 
who  are  stepi^ing  down  a  little,  and  stand- 
ing beside  the  mischievous  and  fun-loving 
juveniles. 

Just  now  our  State  of  Ohio  is  discussing 
a  proposition  from  the  brewers  to  punish 
the  boys  found  in  saloons,  if  they  are  under 
age,  instead  of  punishing  the  saloonkeeper. 
The  latter  entraps  the  boys,  coaxes  them 
into  his  place,  and  then  these  poor  misguid- 
ed boj'S  would  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
breaking  the  law  while  the  saloon-keeper 
goes  scot  free.  May  God  be  praised  that 
the  evidence,  as  I  now  write,  points  to  a 
failure  of  this  scheme  of  the  brewers.  Now, 
my  good  friends,  to  come  right  down  to 
practical  work,  how  many  times  have  you 
fanned  into  flame  a  quarrel  between  your- 
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self  and  your  neighbors  instead  of  quench- 
ing the  riame  and  seeing  it  die  out  along 
the  line  I  have  indicated? 

In  making  this  little  personal  matter 
public,  perhaps  I  shall  expose  myself  to 
more  trials.  If  so,  may  God  give  me  grace 
to  keep  pleasant,  and  put  up  with  whatever 
little  persecution  may  follow.  As  a  goodly 
number  of  our  journals  go  to  Bradentown 
and  vicinity  it  would  not  be  strange  if  some 
of  those  same  boys  would  get  hold  of  it  and 
decide  to  give  me  a  harder  trial  than  I  have 
had  yet;  and  may  the  dear  Savior  give  me 
grace  and  wisdom  to  remember  that  these 
very  boys  are  the  ones  for  whom  he  suffer- 
ed on  the  cross  that  they  might  live.  Just 
one  thing  more:  I  was  going  to  say  that  I 
am  one  of  the  meekest  and  humblest  of  his 
followers,  but  I  do  not  merit  that  distinc- 
tion yet;  perhaps  I  may,  however,  before 
I  die.  May  the  dear  Savior  give  me  grace 
to  say  as  he  said,  "  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 


Poultry    Department 


DUCKS    AND    CHICKENS    IN     FLORIDA — SOME- 
THING  ON    THE   OTHER    SIDE. 

Mrs.  Root  is  continually  telling  me  that 
there  is  danger  of  my  leading  people  into 
error  by  giving  only  the  ros}-  side  of  most 
things;  and  she  says  I  have  not  mentioned 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  ducks  and 
chickens  in  Florida,  especially  for  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  spend  only  the  winter 
here.  Just  now,  for  instance,  in  the  middle 
of  April,  when  I  am  planning  to  go  back  to 
Ohio,  I  find  it  difficult  to  find  somebody 
who  "  wants  the  job "  of  caring  for  my 
poultry  until  I  get  back  here  next  Novem- 
ber. One  year  I  let  a  neighbor  have  the 
grown-up  fowls  for  the  eggs,  and  he  thought 
he  did  fairly  well.  I  paid  him  only  for  the 
trouble  of  taking  the  fowls  home  and  bring- 
ing them  back.  The  next  summer,  however, 
when  there  were  a  lot  of  "  youngsters " 
also,  it  was  a  different  problem.  The  year 
after,  another  friend  kept  my  grown-up 
fowls  during  the  summer.  He  said  he  could 
not  tell  whether  the  eggs  paid  for  the  feed 
or  not;  but  as  he  was  a  particular  friend 
he  made  no  bill  for  the  trouble  or  feed. 
Just  now,  however,  nobody  seems  to  want 
them.  As  I  have  sold  off  my  old  hens,  there 
are  only  about  125  chickens,  young  and  old. 
A  dozen  of  them  are  about  four  months  old. 
In  Florida  they  rarely  begin  laying  before 
six  months  of  age.  Well,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  offered  to  furnish  all  lite  feed  and 
give  the  neighbor  the  cockerels  for  taking 
care  of  them.     There  will  probably  be  fifty 


or  sixty  roosters  that  will  bring,  say,  half 
a  dollar  each  when  they  are  large  enough; 
so  he  will  get  from  $25  to  $30  for  just  see- 
ing that  they  have  feed  in  their  galvanized 
tubs,  and  that  the  windmill  keeps  the  water 
'•  dripping  "  all  the  time.  He  also  has  the 
eggs  laid  by  25  ducks  for  the  work  of  shut- 
ting them  up  nights  and  letting  them  out 
mornings. 

From  the  above  you  will  probably  notice 
that  I  had  better  sell  my  chickens  in  the 
spring  when  I  go  back  north,  and  buy  some 
more  when  I  get  back  in  the  fall.  But  here 
is  the  point :  I  have  a  special  strain  of  a 
cross  between  Buttercups  and  "White  Leg- 
horns that  I  like  better  than  any  thing  else. 
This  cross  not  only  seems  to  give  more  eggs 
than  either  before  crossing,  but  so  far  there 
has  been  a  smaller  percentage  of  males  than 
pullets.  And  right  in  here  comes  another 
difficulty  with  the  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
especially  in  Manatee  Co.,  Fla.  Up  in  the 
North,  growing  green  ducks  for  the  market 
is  a  great  industrj^,  and  people  pay  big 
]5rices  for  these  green  ducks  ten  weeks  old. 
Not  so  down  in  Florida,  for  here  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  ducks,  young  or  old.  The 
women  folks  all  say  it  is  a  lot  of  work  to 
get  them  readj'  for  the  table;  and  the  peo- 
ple at  the  meatmarket  saj"  the  same  thing. 
In  fact,  nobody  will  give  as  much  for  a  fat 
young  duck  down  here  as  for  a  chicken. 
We  do  not  care  particularly  about  selling 
the  ducks,  yotmg  or  old ;  but  the  drakes  in 
every  flock  must  be  disposed  of  in   some 
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way,  or  they  will  "  eat  their  heads  off."  I 
sold  a  few  year-old  drakes,  that  1  did  not 
need,  for  only  8  cts.  per  lb.  because  nobody 
would  give  more.  They  weighed  about  5 
lljs.  each. 

Now  I  have  told  you  the  worst  side  of 
the  poultry  business — first,  getting  the  chick- 
ens not  old  enough  to  lay  kept  through  the 
summer,  and  keeping  the  old  ones  through 
the  moulting  season;  second,  in  the  duck 
business,  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  drakes. 

The  duck-books  tell  us  that  people  can  be 
educated  so  as  to  appreciate  and  pay  for 
green  ducks;  and  they  also  tell  us  about 
experts  who  will  jaick  a  duck  and  get  it 
ready  for  the  table  in  tliree  or  four  min- 
utes, while  Mrs.  Root  declai'es  it  takes  a 
good  part  of  the  whole  forenoon;  and  she 
has  consulted  other  women  who  feel  a  good 
deal  as  she  does  about  it.  And  she  thinks 
a  nice  fat  chicken  is  ahead  of  a  duck  after 
it  is  ready. 

CHUFAS   FOR   CHICKENS. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Cook's  letter,  April  1,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  chufas.  My  father's 
family  used  to  object  to  planting  chufas  close  to  the 
house,  for  we  always  thought  that  meant  "no  eggs." 
But  one  spring  my  father  planted  a  little  over  an 
acre  of  chufas  near  the  house  in  some  rich  cow-pens, 
and  just  as  the  nuts  began  to  mature  the  chicks  took 
to  them,  and,  to  our  surprise,  we  got  more  eggs  than 
we  had  ever  got  before,  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Cody,  Fla.,  April  14.  Henky  F.  Stafford. 

Friend  S.,  I  am  very  glad  to  get  the 
above,  for  the  reason  that  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  Florida  thought  his  hens  stopped 
laying  just  because  they  had  access  to  a 
plot  of  ground  where  he  had  been  growing 
chufas;  and  if  I  am  correct  there  has  been 
a  sort  of  notion,  as  you  say,  that  chufas 
are  not  good  for  eggs,  and  we  have  now  two 
instances  showing  quite  conclusively  to  the 
contrary.  I  am  glad ;  for  if  true  it  cuts  out 
the  expense  of  harvesting  the  crop.  If  I 
am  correct,  the  chufas  may  remain  in  the 
ground,  especially  in  localities  where  there 
is  no  freezing,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  without  injury.  We  are  giving  them 
a  further  trial. 


HAWKS  AND    CHICKENS  ;    HOW  A  TEXAS  WOMAN   DOES. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Many  a  time  I  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  write  to  you  after  reading  your  Home  talks  in 
Gleanings.  These  Home  talks  always  interested 
me,  and  after  reading  about  your  trouble  with 
hawks  I  want  to  tell  you  my  way  of  scaring  them 
away. 

Last  fall  and  winter  I  hatched  with  an  incubator 
over  200  chickens.  Some  of  them  disappeared  dur- 
ing day  time.  For  some  time  I  could  not  believe  that 
a  hawk  caught  them,  as  I  never  saw  any  close  around 
the  house.  After  I  had  lost  between  25  or  30  my  son 
noticed  a  hawk  catch  a  chick  and  fly  off  with  it. 
The  day  after,  I  saw  the  same  performance  myself. 
The  hawk  must  have  been  pretty  high  up  in  the  air. 
for  I  was  in  the  yard,  where  no  tree  or  shrubbery 
was  in  my  way.  All  of  a  sudden  he  came  straight 
down,  about  35  or  40  yards  from  where  I  stood, 
grabbed  the  chicken,  and  off  he  went  with  it,  almost 


like  a  streak  of  lightning.  After  that  we  watched  for 
him  and  shot  at  him  several  times,  but  failed  to  get 
liim. 

Then  I  fixed  up  several  scarecrows  as  follows :  I 
took  a  pole  about  six  feet  long ;  got  some  of  the 
boys'  old  clotlies,  slipped  a  stick  through  the  sleeves 
for  arms,  nailed  this  on  the  pole,  then  slipped  the 
trousers  over  the  pole  (just  one  leg,  and  let  the  other 
hang  loose).  Then  I  made  a  head  of  rags,  and  fast- 
ened an  old  hat  or  cap  on  it;  then  fastened  a  bright 
tin  lid  from  lard-buckets,  with  a  cord  on  the  end  of 
each  arm.  Tlie  wind  will  keep  these  lids  in  constant 
motion,  which  seems  to  frighten  the  hawks.  I  set  up 
these  scarecrows  against  a  fence  or  bush,  and  some- 
times drive  a  slab  in  the  ground  and  nail  it  to  that. 
I  have  six  of  these  guards  around  my  premises  in 
different  directions  as  far  as  the  little  chickens  go. 

These  guards  are  no  beauties,  and  people  laugh 
at  them  in  passing;  but  I  don't  care,  for  they  cer- 
tainly frighten  the  hawks  away.  I  have  not  lost  a 
chicken  since  I  put  them  up.  There  is  no  expense 
about  it,  and  no  more  worry. 

A  man  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that,  if  you  put 
up  a  pole  about  12  or  15  feet  high,  nail  a  stick 
about  5  feet  long  across  the  top,  and  fasten  tin  lids 
on  the  stick,  it  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
May  be  so.     I  have  not  tried  it. 

I  keep  only  the  Silverlaced  Wyandotte  chickens. 
They  are  fine  layers  all  the  year.  I  wish  I  could  see 
your  hen-houses  and  other  fixtures.  I  am  the  only 
one  of  the  family  who  likes  to  work  with  chickens, 
and  consequently  I  am  not  fixed  up  for  poultry- 
raising  as  I  should  like  to  be. 

Mrs.  Grant  Anderson. 

San  Benito,   Texas,  April  23. 

The  above  reminds  me  that  my  neighbor 
Abbott  has  a  similar  device,  but  he  uses 
cheap  looking-glasses  or  pieces  of  broken 
mirrors  instead  of  tin.  I  must  confess  that 
1  ratiier  dislike  to  see  scarecrows  very  near 
the  home ;  but  I  think  I  would  put  up  with  a 
good  deal  as  Mrs.  A.  does,  rather  than  lose 
chickens  at  the  rate  she  did;  and  I  believe 
it  is  generally  true  that  when  a  hawk,  vi- 
cious cat,  or  other  animal  gets  into  the 
fashion  of  having  a  chicken  dinner  every 
day  it  will  usually  follow  it  ni)  unless  some- 
thing is  done. 

HAWKS     AND     chickens;     COTTON     STRING     INSTEAD 
OF    NETTING. 

In  your  issue  of  April  1  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  tells  of 
his  experience  with  little  chicks  and  those  hated 
marauders,  the  hawks,  and  how  he  covered  his  runs 
with  netting  wire  to  protect  the  young  poultry. 

We  have  found  a  very  simple  mode  of  protection 
which  works  like  a  charm  in  keeping  away  the 
hawks  that  live  around  Wachusett  Mountain  here  in 
central  Massachusetts,  and  pass  it  on  to  you  with  the 
hope  that  others  will  try  it  and  find  it  successful. 
The  ruse  is  this : 

We  string  crowline — white  bundle  twine  will  do  if 
one  lias  enough — across  the  open  spaces  where  the 
hawks  have  been  in  the  habit  of  swooping  down, 
fastening  the  line  on  buildings,  trees,  posts,  etc., 
high  enough  above  the  ground  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  pedestrians,  cattle,  and  teams.  We  have  never 
known  a  hawk  to  venture  beneath  or  between  these 
lines.  Apparently  they  are  plainly  seen  by  him  as  he 
soars  about  on  the  wing,  and  he  suspects  a  trap  has 
been  set  for  him.  I  hope  other  poultry-raisers  in 
other  localities  will  try  this  way  of  keeping  these 
marauders  away,  and  find  a  happy  success.  It  is 
a  far  less  unsightly  procedure  than  hanging  hetero- 
geneous collections  of  cast-away  articles  before  the 
eyes  of  passers-by — a  way  of  attempting  protection 
that  often  fails  to  save -the  precious  chicks. 

Massachusetts  Reader. 
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Health    Notes 


ROBBING  SICK   PEOPLE. 

In  this  age  of  life  we  have,  thank  God, 
a  great  variety  of  reformed  people.  We 
have  repentant  and  reformed  grafters,  re- 
formed saloon-keepers,  reformed  drunkards, 
and  reformed  gamblers;  but  a  good  friend 
of  Gleanings  just  now  sands  a  clipping 
from  the  Weeldij  Kansas  City  Star,  giving' 
at  length  the  confessions  of  a  "  quack  doc- 
tor." This  doctor  gives  the  method  in  detail 
by  which  men  of  his  class  bleed  their  vic- 
tims. The  patient  is  first  required  to  take 
a  bath  before  the  examination ;  and  while 
one  quack  examines  (or  pretends  to  exam- 
ine) the  nude  patient,  another  cjuack  ex- 
amines his  pocketbook,  and  looks  over  all  the 
papers  he  can  find  in  his  pockets  to  learn, 
as  far  as  possible,  how  much  the  victim  will 
stand  bleeding — that  is,  financial  bleeding. 
The  plan  is  to  get  (to  adopt  a  railway 
phrase)  "all  the  traffic  will  bear,"  no  mat- 
ter whether  there  is  real  or  imaginary  trou- 
ble. To  tell  the  real  truth,  the  quack  doctor 
would  not  know  and  really  does  not  care. 
The  patient  is  always  assured  that  it  was  a 
lucky  thing  that  he  came  to  a  competent 
physician — that  unless  something  was  done, 
and  that  at  once,  he  had  only  a  few  months 
or  weeks  to  live.  Of  course,  this  quack 
institution  has  a  variety  of  instruments, 
electrical,  chemical,  etc.,  so  as  to  make  a 
big  show;  and,  to  be  brief  about  it,  instead 
of  studying  up  ways  and  means  to  help  the 
patient,  they  go  through  a  great  variety  of 
performances  to  squeeze  out  the  last  copper 
the  patient  lias. 

Now,  I  have  been  through  this  very  thing 
during  the  past  fifty  years;  and,  to  be 
frank,  my  opinion  now  is,  on  looking  back, 
that  about  all  !  needed  (most  of  the  time) 
was  to  get  out  in  the  air  and  sunshine  and 
to  get  into  a  good  perspiration  by  doing 
some  useful  work  before  I  sat  down  to  my 
desk,  to  attend  to  correspondence,  etc.  This 
"  confession,"  and  I  feel  sure  it  is  a  true 
one,  almost  makes  the  chills  run  down  one's 
back  to  think  that  any  human  being  should 
be  so  depraved  as  to  resort  to  any  such 
despicable  mears  to  get  a  poor  man's  mon- 
ey— money  that  he  has  worked  hard  for — 
without  giving  him  any  sort  of  equivalent. 
The  highwayman  knocks  a  man  down  and 
rifles  his  pockets;  but  he  generally  selects 
somebody  wlio  is  measurably  able  to  take 
care  of  himself;  but  these  thieves  hunt  up 
people  in  the  last  stages  of  consumptiou, 
or  some  other  incurable  disease,  assuring 
them  that,  in  a  few  months  or  weeks,  by 
their  special  treatment"  and  wonderful(?) 


discoveries  they  will  make  him  as  "  sound 
as  a  colt."  A  part  of  the  paraphernalia 
consists  of  putting  the  patient  on  a  stool 
with  glass  legs,  and  giving  him  electricity; 
examining  his  blood  under  a  microscope, 
and  then  telling  him  his  case  is  hopeless, 
and  that,  if  he  had  only  come  three  months 
sooner,  they  might  have  helped  him.  But 
they  finally  make  a  further  examination, 
and  tell  him  that,  if  they  get  right  to  loork, 
there  may  he  a  chance  to  save  his  life.  If 
1  am  correct,  however,  our  good  Uncle  Sam- 
uel is  getting  after  these  chaps,  and  I  hope 
he  will  make  it  hot  for  them,  and  do  it 
speedily. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  World's 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  sent  out  a  four- 
page  leaflet  in  regard  to  medical  frauds. 
I  copy  below  the  first  two  of  the  24  men- 
tioned and  described: 

What  is  Sanatogen  ? 

According  to  tlie  manufacturers  of  it,  95  per  cent 
of  it  is  casein,  the  curd  of  milk,  and  five  per  cent 
sodium  glycerophosphates.  The  Journal  of  the  Am. 
Medical  Association,  Feb.  19,  1910,  says  that  one 
dollar's  worth  of  Sanatogen  is  equal  in  food  energy 
to  six  cents'  worth  of  milk  or  one  cent's  worth  of 
flour.  There  is  nothing  harmful  in  Sanatogen,  but 
there  is  great  waste  in  buying  milk-curd  at  such  a 
prii  e. 

What  is  the  Oxypathor  or  Oxygenator  ? 

This  little  device,  for  which  $35  is  asked,  is  said 
to  pump  ox.\gen  in  vast  quantities  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  All  physiologies  teach  that  the  power 
of  the  skin  to  take  in  oxygen  is  extremely  limited. 
Oxyucn  enters  the  lungs  through  the  nose  and 
throat.  This  is  amply  proved  by  the  quick  death 
winch  results  when  the  intake  of  oxygen  is  shut  off 
by  pressure  on  the  windpipe.  The  Oxygenator,  the 
name  of  which  was  later  changed  to  Oxypathor,  was 
exa  nined  by  Vermont  State  Board  of  Health,  which 
<li(  lared  that  it  was  merely  a  piece  of  pipe,  resem- 
bling gas-pipe,  nickel-plated,  with  the  hollow  interior 
tilled  with  a  rough  mixture  of  iron  filings,  clayey 
material,  and  coke-dust.  This  Board  of  Health  for- 
bade its  -sale  as  a  fraud.  The  commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia forbids  its  importation  as  a  fraud.  As  claims 
are  made  for  this  costly  and  u.seless  device  to  cure 
even  so  dangerous  a  disease  as  diphtheria,  the  pub- 
lic should  be  warned  everywhere  against  it.  The 
"  cures  "  attributed  to  it  must  be  of  the  "mind-cure" 
variety. 

What  do  you  think  of  charging  a  dollar 
for  a  little  "  cottage  cheese  "  with  a  string 
of  testimonials  from  great  (?)  doctors?  In 
regard  to  Oxydonor  or  Oxygenator,  onr 
older  readers  are  doubtless  aware  Glean  - 
INGS  has  been  fighting  tliis  fraud  for  fully 
twenty  years.  If  Vermont  can  forbid  the 
fraud,  why  can  not  our  whole  United  States 
protect  her  sick  and  suffering  people,  who 
have  no  means  of  detecting  humbug  and 
trickery  from  real  sense  and  science.  God 
bless  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  "Long  may  they 
wave!  " 
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High-pressure    Gardening 


THE    REJUVENATION    OF    ORCHARDS. 

Our  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  just 
sent  out  a  most  vahiable  bulletin,  No.  240, 
on  the  above  subject.  I  have  not  space 
to  make  as  many  extracts  as  I  should  like; 
but  I  am  going"  to  give  you  a  single  para- 
graph from  the  last  page  of  the  book,  as 
follows : 

Previous  to  1909,  Washington  Co.  was  buying 
her  apples  for  home  use.  In  the  year  1909  a  num- 
ber of  demonstration  experiments  were  started  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  by  the  Ohio  E.\- 
periment  Station,  as  well  as  in  a  few  orchards  leased 
by  private  parties  from  a  distance.  The  income  of 
the  county,  from  the  sale  of  apples  in  1909,  from 
unsprayed  orchards,  was  less  than  $5000.  In  1910 
the  income  increased  to  $65,000;  in  1911  the  income 
from  the  apple  crop  advanced  to  $200,000.  The 
work  has  but  fairly  begun.  It  is  the  marvelous 
spectacle  of  the  reawakening  of  a  practically  lost 
industry-  in  a  section  where  that  industry  was,  many 
years  ago,  one  of  considerable  importance. 

The  above  very  fairly  illustrates  what  is 
going'  on  of  late  in  the  way  of  making  old 
neglected  orchards  good  for  something. 
Just  think  of  it !  A  county  that  has  been 
buying  apples,  after  a  little  care  of  its  old 
orchards  has  actually  sold  $5000  worth.  In 
just  one  year  from  that  time  thej-  made  a 
tremendous  jump  up  to  $65,000 ;  and  in 
just  one  3'ear  more  thej^  made  another  jump 
that  almost  takes  one's  breath  awav — 
$200,000. 

SWEET    CLOVER^    AND    INOCULATING    CLOVERS 
IN  GENERAL  BY  NITROGEN  BACTERIA,  ETC. 

At  present  writing.  May  1,  almost  if  not 
quite  all  the  agricultural  pajjers  of  our 
land  are  recognizing  and  giving  place  to 
articles  on  sweet  clover.  From  the  Prairie 
Farmer  of  May  1  I  clip  the  following: 

GLUE   METHOD  "  FOOL  PROOF." 

H.  L.,  Kendall  Co.,  111.,  writes : 

"  I  should  like  a  little  information  in  regard  to  in- 
oculating clover  seed  by  the  glue  method.  I  expect 
to  sow  a  few  acres  this  spring  just  to  try  it,  any 
way.  The  wild  plant  grows  very  rank  along  the 
road  on  the  south  side  of  this  field,  also  some  on  the 
east  side.  Might  not  the  field  receive  inoculation 
from  this  1  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  dirt  I 
should  use  per  pound  to  get  the  desired  result." 

If  the  surface  water  runs  over  your  field  from 
where  the  sweet  clover  grows,  you  would  probably 
in  time  have  the  sweet-clover  bacteria  thriving 
throughout  your  field;  but  when  it  is  so  inexpensive, 
and  so  little  trouble  to  be  sure  about  having  artificial 
inoculation  it  is  foolish  to  take  any  risk  in  getting 
a  natural  inoculation. 

The  glue  method  is  not  only  cheap  and  easy,  but 
it  is  nearly  "  fool  proof  " — that  is,  it  is  not  necessai-j 
to  be  very  particular  about  all  the  details  to  have  it 
successful  in  its  results.  A  pound  of  glue  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  or  in  two  or  three 
gallons  of  water,  without  any  appreciable  difference 
in  the  results ;  and  a  quart  of  dry  dirt  or  a  gallon 
of  dry  dirt  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  seed  after  they 
have  been  moistened  with  the  glue  water.  As  a 
rule,  about  a  quart  of  dirt  may  stick  to  the  seed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  dirt  may  be  screened  out  or  not, 
just  as  you  prefer,  as  the  amount  of  dirt  is  not  ma- 


terial, if  there  is  enough.  In  preparing  the  dirt, 
however,  a  little  care  should  be  used  to  secure  it 
from  a  place  where  the  bacteria  are  aetiwe,  as  shown 
by  tlie  nodules  formed;  and  if  the  host  plant,  in  this 
case  sweet  clover,  has  grown  in  the  same  place  for 
several  years  the  inoculation  will  be  better.  This 
dirt  should  not  be  dried  in  the  sun,  as  direct  sun- 
light is  fatal  to  bacteria  of  nearly  every  kind.  The 
dirt  should  be  finely  pulverized  and  sifted  through  a 
fine  sieve,  but  this  is  not  much  trouble,  as  so  small 
an  amount  is  used. 

The  natural  inoculation  carried  by  water  from 
high  land  is  likely  to  be  spotted  and  unevenly  dis- 
tributed, while  the  inoculation  from  the  dirt-and-glue 
method  is  carried  by  the  dirt  to  each  and  every  seed, 
and  the  bacteria  are  ready  for  vi-ork  as  soon  as  they 
can   sufficiently   develop. 

In  the  case  of  small  seed,  like  clovers,  a  solution 
of  one  pound  of  glue  in  two  gallons  of  water  is  sat- 
isfactory, and  then  the  solution  is  so  dilute  not  many 
lumps  of  seed  are  formed  by  sticking  together.  If 
there  should  be,  it  is  easy  to  rub  and  screen  them 
out.  Frank  I.  Mann. 

Please  notice  from  the  above  that  the 
expensive  methods  advocated  of  late  by  our 
government  and  all  our  agricultural  papers, 
recommending  transporting  soil  from  where 
sweet  clover  has  been  growing  to  their  fields, 
l)romises  to  be  done  away  with.  Instead  of 
a  ton  of  earth,  you  do  not  need  more  than  a 
quart  or  such  a  matter.  The  above  is  cer- 
tainly a  short  cut,  and  our  thanks  are  due 
to  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  having  given  it 
to  the  world. 

•'  AND    A   LITTLE    CHILD    SHALL    LEAD   THEM." 

Some  time  ago  I  said  our  boj'S  and  girls 
would  soon  be  outstripping  their  fathers  in 
growing  potatoes  as  well  as  corn.     See  the 
following  from  Rural  New-Yorker: 
children's  potato  orop.s. 

On  page  344  is  an  article  entitled  "  The  World's 
Potato  Record,"  and  I  thought  if  that  was  consid- 
ered a  record  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  might 
be  interested  in  a  record  that  some  of  our  boys  and 
girls  made  last  year,  so  I  enclose  a  report  that  was 
published  in  a  local  paper  at  the  time.  This  contest 
was  started  by  myself ;  but  a  committee,  composed 
of  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
the  Grange,  and  the  Agricultural  College  were  asked 
to  and  did  help  with  the  contest.  Tv.o  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  boys  and  girls  entered ;  and  in  spite  of 
bad  weather,  blight,  and  other  discouragements,  85 
came  clear  through  and  made  their  showing  at  the 
fair  held  for  that  purpose.  The  plot  of  ground  was 
one  square  rod.  and  no  potatoes  were  counted  that 
were  dug  outside  of  the  16% -foot  limit.  The  .iudg- 
ing  was  on  a  basis  of  60  points  for  quantity,  25  for 
quality,  and  15  for  essay.  The  best  yield  was  587 
pounds;  second,  535  pounds;  and  then  there  were 
several  in  the  four-hundred-pound  class.  This  year 
the  contest  is  State-wide,  and  includes,  besides  po- 
tatoes, wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  peas,  besides  stock- 
judging  and  school-garden  contests. 

Washington.  C.  E.  Flint. 

The  fir.st  prize  was  won  by  Arthur  K.  Collins. 
On  his  rod  of  gi-ound  Arthur  raised  587  pounds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  1565  bu.shels  per  acre.  His  prize  was 
a  scholarship  at  the  Agi-icultural  College  and  a  $15 
account  in  a  bank.  Charles  Banner  won  second 
prize,  $50  worth  of  land  and  $10  in  cash.  He  raised 
535  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  1440  bushels  per  acre. 
One  of  the  girls,  .Teannette  Gilmore,  raised  342 
pounds,   or   920  bushels  per   acre. — Ed.   K.   N.   Y. 
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Xemperance 


THE    NEXT    ADVANCE A    CRITICISM    ON    THE    PROHI 

BITION    PARTY    AND    THE    ANTI-SALOON    LEAGUE. 

Mr.  Root  i — I  notice  the  reiteration  in  Gleanings 
of  Chafin's  unkind  fling  at  the  Anti-saloon  League, 
and  I  for  one  raise  a  protest.  Since  1888  I  have 
steadily  supported  the  national  Prohibition  nominee 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  crystallize  into  a  work- 
ing force  the  prohibition  sentiment.  It  matters  not 
how  well  or  ill  the  standard-bearer  conducts  himself 
under  the  fire  of  enemies,  whether  open  foes  or  con- 
cealed enemies  of  the  cause,  the  duty  of  the  voter  is 
to  vote  his  sentiment,  nor  be  affrighted  by  the  blow- 
ing of  a  leaf. 

Gleanings  has  previously  asked  the  question, 
"Can't  we  get  together?"  and  in  this  latest  utter- 
ance reveals  the  reason  why  we  can't;  for  it  is  the 
same  reason  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from 
partisan  and  non-partisan  alike.  The  blowing  of  a 
leaf  causes  affright. 

We  will  get  together.  No  vaporings  on  either  side 
shall  deter.  The  time  for  close-range  action  is  at 
hand.  Gleanings,  not  being  an  organ  for  either 
side,  is  just  the  paper  to  propose  and  be  heard  in 
this  matter. 

I  believe  the  Prohibition  party  has  blazed  the  way 
to  the  annihilation  of  the  liquor-traffic  by  teaching 
men  to  vote  for  what  they  want  in  legislation.  The 
Anti-saloon  League  is  but  a  child  of  the  parent.  The 
public  measures  a  party  by  the  number  of  its  votes. 
The  Prohibition  party  is  infinitely  bigger  than  its 
vote.  The  Anti-saloon  League  is  larger  than  the 
number  of  its  contributors ;  but  a  discussion  of  these 
is  not  intended  here.  What  is  wanted  is  future 
plans.  Let  us  amalgamate.  It  will  hurt  our  pet 
hopes ;  but,  no  matter.  The  end  sought  is  the  only 
good.    Here  is  a  plan: 

A  national  convention  of  all  prohibition  forces 
to  be  held  in  Indianapolis  next  fall.  Let  the  political 
powers  disband  with  flying  colors,  and  a  new  or- 
ganization take  the  places  of  the  Prohibition  party 
and  the  Anti-saloon  League.  Let  our  leaders  have 
time  to  bring  into  being  an  organized  unity  that 
wall  be  invincible,  not  seeking  the  spoils  of  office, 
tut  raising  the  penalties  and  making  repulsive  the 
liquor-traffic  and  its  hangers-on ;  and  let  no  one 
stand  in  the  way. 

We  will  get  together,  and  end  the  tragedy,  though 
it  cost  a  thousand  lives  instead  of  trampled  feelings. 

Bladen,  Ohio,  Jan.  6.  Chas.  H.  Cargo. 

Amen  to  the  above,  Bro.  C. ;  and  if  it  is 
true  that  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
"  blowing  of  a  leaf,"  as  you  express  it,  I 
will  try  to  scrape  up  a  little  more  faith,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  patience  and  humility. 

By  the  waj^,  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from 
SuiDerintendent  Baker  in  which  he  declares 
that,  since  the  brewers  have  failed  to  keep 
their  promise  in  such  a  shameful  manner  in 
regard  to  license  in  Ohio,  there  is  no  course 
now  except  for  all  the  temperance  people 
to  join  together  and  demand  Statewide  pro- 
hibition. As  I  understand  it,  this  would 
mean  the  Prohibition  party  and  the  Anti- 
saloon  League  can  work  together  (at  least 
in  Ohio)  as  a  unit.  May  God  hasten  the 
time. 

don't    KEEP    BEES;    BUT    KEEPS    "  BUSY." 

On  page  176,  Feb.  15,  I  suggested  that 
"  L.  R.  H."  must  be  a  beekeeper.  It  seems 
he  got  hold  of  that  number  of  Gleanings, 
and  replies  as  follows : 


To  A.  I.  R.: — No,  I  do  not  keep  bees.  I  keep 
busy.  L.  R.  H. 

Let  me  explain  further:  L.  R.  H.  stands 
for  L.  R.  Horton,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  the 
publisher  of  a  bright  little  pamphlet  en- 
titled "101  Shots  at  the  Liquor-traffic." 
The  price  of  this  attractive  little  book  of 
about  a  dozen  images  is  a  nickel,  or  by  the 
quantity  ,$2.00  per  100,  and  they  are  being 
scattered  by  the  thousand  all  over  the 
world.  The  little  book  is  red  outside,  and 
as  a  general  rule  it  is  read  inside  by  every- 
body who  knows  liow  to  read.  A  man  in 
Illinois  was  so  much  taken  up  with  it  that 
he  ordered  $8000  worth,  and  he  is  going  to 
send  them  to  Sunday-schools  and  to  their 
superintendents  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


HOW  ARKANSAS  IS  "  KILLING  TWO  BIG  BIRDS 
WITH   ONE   STONE." 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer: 

ARKANSAS      BARS      SALOONS. 

Little  Rock,  Feb.  10. — Final  action  was  taken 
by  the  legislature  to-day  on  a  bill  that  practically 
prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Arkansas.  It  provides 
that  a  person  intending  to  open  a  saloon  must  obtain 
signatures  of  a  majority  of  white  adults  in  the  city 
or  town  in  which  he  hopes  to  do  business. 

The  measure  is  looked  upon  as  practically  a  State- 
wide prohibition  act,  because  names  of  white  women 
as  well  as  men  must  be  obtained,  and  the  negro  pop- 
ulation is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

May  God  be  praised  for  what  Arkansas 
has  done,  and  may  other  States  speedily 
"  sit  up  and  take  notice,"  letting  good  wo- 
men have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  also 
killing  the  drink  evil  with  one  bold  "fling." 


UNITING   THE   TEMPERANCE  FORCES. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  American 
Advance  of  March  29,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  very  kind  words  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, but  because  the  editor  of  a  pro- 
hibition paper  speaks  thus  kindly  of  a  peri- 
odical that  has  been  foremost  in  endorsing 
the  Anti-saloon  League  from  its  start  up 
to  the  present  time. 

PROHIBITION    beekeepers. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  more  Prohibitionists 
among  the  beekeepers  of  America  than  among  any 
other  group  of  business  men.  At  any  rate,  readers, 
editors,  and  publishers  alike  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  brilliant  representative  of  that  trade.  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture,  published  at  Medina,  Ohio. 
Many  strong  blows  against  the  liquor  traffic  have 
been  struck  by  the  veteran  editor  of  this  magazine, 
A.  I.  Root,  who  contributes  to  the  March  15th  issue, 
just  out,  a  most  compelling  and  suggestive  discus- 
sion of  civic  righteousness  under  the  head  of  "  Our 
Homes."  We  congratulate  Gleanings  as  well  as  its 
readers  upon  the  continuoiisly  fine  spirit  of  its  edi- 
torial pages. 
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IIOXEY-CROP  CONDITIONS. 

The  reports  that  have  been  coming  from 
the  white-elover  districts  of  the  country  have 
been  very  flattering'  indeed.  Heavy  rains 
early  in  the  sj^ring,  warm  weather,  sunshine, 
and  more  rain,  have  made  it  look  as  if  there 
might  be  a  big  crop  of  clover  honey.  Even 
if  a  drouth  should  come  from  now  on,  we 
don't  see  how  it  could  possibly  prevent  se- 
curing a  fair  yield  of  clover. 

Further  rej^orts  from  California,  as  indi- 
cated in  our  California  department,  show 
that  the  season  will  probabl.y  be  an  almost 
entire  failure  in  that  State. 

The  alfalfa  regions  will  probably  yield 
their  usual  quota  of  honey.  The  southern 
part  of  the  country  will  likewise  have  a  fair 
yield. 

OUR  COVER  PICTURE. 

Our  cover  j^icture  for  this  issue  shows  a 
part  of  the  apiary  of  R.  N.  Gidley,  at  Lake- 
side, Cantei'bury,  N.  Z.,  as  mentioned  in  the 
article  by  E.  G.  Ward,  on  another  page.  In 
many  ways  American  beekeepers  may  learn 
a  great  deal  from  their  neighbors  in  New 
Zealand.  The  latter  are  facing  many  of  the 
problems  that  we  are  facing  in  this  country, 
and  carrying  on  to  a  great  extent  the  same 
kind  of  work.  They  are  progTessive  and  up 
to  date.  The  ten-frame  hive  of  Langstroth 
dimensions  is  pretty  well  standardized  in 
New  Zealand — a  fact  which  we  wish  might 
also  be  said  of  this  country. 

Any  American  beekeeper  might  well  be 
proud  of  this  apiary,  bearing  as  it  does  the 
stamp  of  up-to-date  businesslike  methot^s. 
Our  next  issue  will  contain  further  partic- 
hus. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  statute-books  of 
New  Zealand  making  it  possible  to  fine  a 
beekeeper  who  persists  in  neglecting  to  at- 
tend to  diseased  bees.  From  the  Auckland 
WeeJdi/  News  of  November  28.  sent  us  by 
one  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  Robert  Black, 
we  learn  that  Mr.  G.  V.  Westbrooke.  the 
inspector,  reported  that  one  beekeeper,  hav- 
ing failed  to  destroy  or  treat  diseased  hers 
after  receiving  notice  to  do  so,  was  fined  by 
the  magistrate  three  pounds — that  is,  about 
$15.00/ 


THE  TIME  TO  SPRAY  TO  A\'OID   KILLING  BEES. 

Seldom  do  we  find  a  larger  amount  of 
valuable  information  on  this  subject,  in  a 
small  amount  of  space,  than  is  given  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  May,  page  151. 
by  Mr.  Frank  Rauchfuss,  of  Denver.  Among 
other  things  he  presents  is  the  statement 
made  by  Prof.  Gillette,  the  entomologist  of 
Colorado.    He  say^s : 

yVhen  the  codling  moth  begins  to  appear  about  the 
time  of  full  bloom,  they  do  not  begin  to  lay  eggs  until 
the  majority  of  the  apples  in  the  orchard  are  one- 
half  an  inch  in  diameter;  when  they  are  %  of  an 
inch  they  are  laid  freely.  As  soon  as  the  little  apples 
lose  their  fuzzy  coverings  the  moths  lay  tlieir  eggs 
very  largely  upon  the  cheek  of  the  apple,  but  nevei 
in  the  blossom.  Later  they  find  their  hiding-place  in 
the  blossom  end  of  the  apple.  After  the  blossoms 
have  fallen  and  the  apples  have  attained  a  little  size. 
is  the  time  to  spray  and  not  before. 

A  good  many  up-to-date  fruit-growei  s 
have  the  idea  that  spraying  for  the  codling 
moth  should  begin  just  as  the  petals  begin 
to  fall.  But  this  will  catch  some  bees,  as 
different  varieties  of  apples  mature  at  dif- 
erent  times,  and  there  will  be  early  and  late 
blossoms  on  even  the  same  tree.  If  the 
fruit-gTower  will  follow  Prof.  Gillette's 
recommendation  he  will  avoid  all  possible 
danger  of  interfering  with  the  interests  of 
the  beekeeper,  and  at  the  same  time  look 
to  his  own  interests.  Spraying  at  the  wrong 
time  wastes  material  and  time. 


BIG  FIELD  DAY  AND  CONVENTION  AT  AilHERST 
APICULTURAL  SCHOOL  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

On  page  326  of  last  issue  we  spoke  of  the 
big  field  day  and  convention  that  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Massachusetts  Apicultural 
School,  Amherst,  on  June  11  and  12.  We 
had  not  intended  to  be  present  and  pai'tici- 
pate  in  tliis  fiehl-day  v.'ork;  but  pressure 
from  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  in  charge  of  the 
school,  finally  decided  us  to  go :  in  fact,  we 
felt  that  we  could  not  afford  to  miss  it,  con- 
sidering the  efforts  that  Dr.  Gates  has  put 
forth  to  make  this  meet  a  success.  In  a 
letter  just  received  from  him  to-day,  among 
otlier  things  he  writes: 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root: — Besides  yourself,  Mr.  Morley 
Pettit  has  promised  to  come.  It  is  possible  that  Dr. 
Phillips  may  drop  in,  although  he  is  not  definitely 
provided  for.    He  was  here  last  year.    There  will  be 
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eight  or  ten  other  speakers  from  throughout  New 
England. 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
tlie  brood  diseases  of  bees,  their  treatment  and  pre 
vcntion,  during  which  a  prominent  feature  will  be 
the  discussion  of  the  transportation  of  bees  in  comb- 
less  packages,  of  which  I  have  previously  written 
your  company.  A  number  have  already  indicated 
their  intention  to  send  specimen  shipments.  This,  of 
course,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  advertisement,  and 
should  arouse  the  interest  of  beekeepers  in  the  new 
and  safe  method  of  bee  transportation.  We  shall  also 
demonstrate  the  treatment  of  diseases  during  this 
session. 

Another  session  will  be  devoted  to  general  discus- 
sions. Your  work  will  of  course  be  concerning  out- 
yards  and  the  e.xtraction  of  honey  and  most  up-to 
date  methods  using  our  equipment  which  is  installed 

I  shall  announce  also  some  of  the  features  of  the 
apiary  equipment  of  this  institution  which  includes  a 
nectar-yielding  garden  which  is  being  planted  and 
maintained  so  that  the  beekeepers  may  see  growing 
the  more  important  nectariferous  plants.  There  will 
also  be  for  comparison  several  types  of  cement  hive- 
stands. 

Another  feature  will  be  the  display  of  queens  of 
the  diiiferent  races  and  types  advertised  in  the  coun 
try.  The  equipment  of  implements  and  beekeeping 
materials  will  be  on  exhibition  and  is  known  as  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Apicultural  Mu- 
seum, which  Phillips  has  designated  as  the  most  com- 
plete array  yet  gathered.  This  also  includes  some 
rare  books  on  the  subject. 

Other  topics  which  will  be  discussed  by  competent 
authorities  will  include  problems  of  increase;  those 
of  interest  to  the  beginner  as  well  as  some  new  topics 
involving  the  production  of  colonies  during  the  win- 
ter, by  Mr.  Whitten,  of  Hartford;  the  maintenance 
of  'bees   in   buildings   for   school   and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Pettit  will  doubtless  speak  concerning  Ontario 
beekeeping  conditions,  giving  an  illustrated  lecture 
in  the  evening,   I  expect. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  May  19.  B.  N.  Gates. 

The  equipment  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gates, 
which  we  shall  use  for  illustrating  the  mod- 
ern methods  for  taking  extracted  honey,  will 
consist  of  a  power  honey-extractor,  cap- 
ping-melter,  steam  uncapping-knife,  honey- 
pump,  and  all  complete. 

We  might  add  further  that  there  is  a 
possibility  and  even  a  probability  that  J. 
E.  Crane,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  will  be  pres- 
ent also.  Mr.  Crane  is  a  champion  of  the 
new  method  of  shipping  comb  honey  in 
paper  cases.  He  will  doubtless  be  present 
to  illustrate  not  only  the  case  made  of  corrti- 
gated  cellular  paper,  but  how  the  honey  is 
packed  therein. 

'I  HE  MOTH-MILLER  SOMETIMES  A  BLESSING  IN 
DISGUISE. 

Inspector  Morris,  who  called  at  Medina 
to  inspect  our  bees,  called  oui'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  moth-miller  is  not  altogeth- 
er an  unmitigated  nuisance.  This  pest  sel- 
dom bothers  "the  professional  or  up-to-date 
beekeeper.  It  is  only  the  slipsliod,  careless, 
don't-read-the-bee-pajiers  class  that  it  an- 
noys. It  is  this  class  who  are  the  early  vic- 
tims of  the  ravages  of  foul  brood.  Their 
bees  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally 
die  in  the  winter,  leaving  combs  more  or 


less  filled  with  honey,  and  smeared  over  with 
I  lie  dead  matter  from  foul  brood,  and,  un- 
fortunately, these  "  old  gums  "  containing 
infected  honey  are  a  constant  source  of  in- 
fection to  all  the  bees  in  their  vicinity.  The 
healthy  bees  within  range  rob  them  out.  In 
the  mean  time  the  moth-miller,  if  present, 
gets  in  its  work,  and  destroys  the  combs  so 
that  no  future  swarm  will  find  these  old 
hives  a  suitable  abiding-place.  It  is  right 
here  that  the  moth-miller  proves  to  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  These  old  combs  all 
covered  with  foul-brood  scales  would,  unless 
destroyed  by  some  agency,  attract  swarms; 
for  experience  has  shown  that  they  are  fre- 
quently occupied  by  stray  swarms.  The  bees 
get  nicely  started  in  housekeeping,  begin  to 
fill  the  combs  with  honey  and  brood  when, 
lo!  bee  disease  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. The  colony  dwindles,  of  course,  dies 
in  the  winter,  and  is  again  the  source  of  in- 
fection to  the  neighboring  bees.  They  rob 
it  out  once  more;  but  if  there  are  moth- 
millers  in  the  locality  they  soon  destroy 
these  old  combs  and  leave  in  their  place  a 
mass  of  webs  and  filth  that  is  so  repellent 
that  no  swarm  of  bees  will  make  a  home 
there.  Said  Mr.  Morris,  "  The  moth-miller, 
after  all,  may  be  a  friend  to  the  progres- 
sive beekeeper  in  that  it  destroys  one  gi'eat 
source  of  infection — old  diseased  combs  in 
his  neighborhood  that  might  otherwise  re- 
main in  bee-trees  and  old  boxes  for  years 
and  years,  and  for  years  and  years  spread 
bee  disease." 

The  coyote  is  a  nuisance  to  the  western 
ranchman  because  it  destroys  his  young 
stock;  but  that  same  coyote  is  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  in  that  it  keeps  down  the  jack  rab- 
bit that  destroys  the  saiue  ranchman's  crops. 
There  is  a  beautiful  balance  in  nature  when 
left  undisturbed.  It  may  be  that  the  all- 
wise  Creator  has  created  the  moth-miller  to 
protect  the  up-to-date  beekeeper. 


RECENT     FOUL-BROOD     LEGISLATION     IN     THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  months 
eight  different  States  have  passed  foul- 
brood  laws.  Some  of  them  have  had  old 
laws  that  were  defective,  while  others  have 
secured  for  the  first  time  legal  means  for 
the  suppression  of  bee  diseases.  First  among 
tiie  list  was  Pennsylvania.  It  already  had 
a  law  but  no  appropriation.  This  has  now 
been  secured,  and  Pennsylvania  will  now 
take  her  place  among  the  States  that  have 
an  effective  foul-brood  law.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  Vice- 
president  of  the  National  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, President  of  Pennsylvania  State 
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Beekeepers'  Association,  and  State  Econom- 
ic Zoologist.  Dr.  Surface  is  eminently  the 
man  for  this  work. 

Michigan  is  another  State  that  has  al- 
ready secured  foul-brood  legislation.  Par- 
ticulars concerning  this  were  given  in  our 
last  issue.  Minnesota  has  now  secured  one 
of  the  best  laws  that  there  is  on  the  statute 
book  of  any  State.  This  measure  was  pass- 
ed recently,  carrying  with  it  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $3000  a  year.  At  a  called 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation, May  5,  a  motion  was  duly  made 
and  unanimously  carried,  recommending  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Minnesota  to  appoint 
Dr.  L.  D.  Leonard  to  the  head  of  the  Api- 
cultural  Department  at  the  Agi-icultural 
College.  Dr.  Leonard  is  one  of  the  influen- 
tial beekeepers  of  Minnesota.  For  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Slate  Beekeepers'  Association,  and  has  been 
for  four  years  its  secretary.  He  has  been 
keeping  bees  for  twenty  years,  and  in  every 
way  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  post  for 
which  he  has  been  recommended. 

Iowa  has  for  a  year  or  so  back  had  a 
foul-brood  law,  but  practically  no  appro- 
]>riation  back  of  it  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Tills  defect  has  been  remedied,  and  now  tlie 
beekeepers  of  that  State  have  $1-500.  The 
ndministration  of  this  law  lias  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  former  State  Foul-brood 
Inspector  Frank  C.  Pellet.  Another  bill  has 
been  passed  forbidding  the  shipment  of 
diseased  bees  into  Iowa.  Mr.  F.  C.  Pellet 
is  not  only  a  beekeeper,  but  is  on  one  of 
the  lecture-bureau  courses  for  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Of  course  this  means  that  he  will 
be  able  to  give  public  addresses  on  bees. 

For  years  California  has  had  a  foul-brood 
law;  but,  like  all  county  laws,  this,  to  a 
great  extent,  has  been  ineffective.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  a  State-wide  law  was 
needed.  For  a  number  of  years  back  the 
beekeepers  'of  the  Grolden  State  have  tried 
to  secure  such  a  law,  but  without  success. 
One  has  now  been  enacted  that  is  probably 
equal  to  any  law  in  any  State.  It  appoints 
a  commission  consisting  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture,  with  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  State  Beekeepers' 
Association.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  gentle- 
men to  appoint  a  State  apiarian,  who,  in 
connection  with  the  commissioners  already 
mentioned,  are  to  make  examination  of  in- 
spectors in  order  that  no  one  be  appointed 
who  is  not  well  qualified  for  this  important 
work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  State 
Comm.issioner  of  Horticulture  is  none  other 
tlian  our  old  friend  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  for- 
merly of  the  Michigan  Agriciiltural  College, 
and  later  Entomologist  at  Pomona  College. 
Claremont,  Cal.    He  has  ever  sought  to  ad- 


vance the  cause  of  beekeeping.  He  was 
largely  instrumental,  if  we  are  correct,  in 
securing  Micliigan's  first  foul-brood  law. 
He  conducted  a  number  of  interesting  ex- 
periments at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, showing  the  invaluable  service  per- 
formed by  the  bees  in  pollinating  fruit- 
blossoms.  He  was  among  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  value  of  honey  as  a  food, 
showing  that  it  is  an  invert  sugar  and  easily 
assimilated.  He  continued  his  interest  in 
bees  when  he  went  to  California.  He  is  a 
big  broad  man,  and  we  should  imagine  that 
conditions  respecting  bee  diseases  will  be 
materially  improved. 

For  several  years  back  the  beekeeping 
industry  in  Nevada  has  been  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  has 
been  no  effective  foul-brood  law  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease.  Bees  have  been 
brought  into  Nevada  and  California  by  the 
carload.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  found 
that  these  carload  shipments  have  contained 
bee  diseases;  but  the  beekeepers  of  those 
States  were  powerless.  Nevada  has  finally 
come  into  line,  but,  unfortunately,  with 
nothing  better  than  a  county  law.  This. 
however,  is  much  better  than  nothing;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  beekeepers  of 
that  State  will  see  to  it  that  a  State-wide 
measure  is  enacted,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  diseased  bees 
from  diseased  apiaries  unless  some  police 
authority  be  vested  in  some  State  official. 

Mr.  J.  Benjamin  Hall,  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  beekeepers  of  Idaho,  has  just 
succeeded  in  getting  a  foul-brood  law  en- 
acted, known  as  House  Bill  No.  29.5.  A  good 
appropriation  was  also  secured  so  that  good 
work  may  be  expected.  See  Mr.  Wesley 
Foster's  comment  in  his  department  on 
another  page. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Texas  has  finaUy 
passed  the  amended  foul-brood  law,  and  tlo 
same  will  become  effective  July  1.  Its  ad- 
ministration, as  before,  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Entomologist,  Prof.  Wilmon 
Newell,  at  College  Station.  Prof.  Newell  is 
one  of  the  best  entomologists  in  the  United 
States;  and,  what  is  more,  an  enthusiastic 
beekeeper  himself.  The  biggest  State  in  the 
Union,  and,  possibly  and  probably,  the  big- 
gest bee  State,  ought  to  have  a  good  man  for 
the  administration  of  this  law,  and  it  surely 
has  got  him.  The  special  features  of  the 
new  law  will  be  given  later. 

All  together,  foul-brood  legislation  is  ad- 
vancing at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  fTnited  States, 
and  we  now  have  33  States  having  foul- 
brood  laws.  In  most  of  the  States  the  spread 
of  diseases  has  been  checked.  In  many 
others  there  is  a  decided  decrease  in  brood 
diseases. 
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Stray    Straws 

De.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


A  BEGINNER  might  understand  from  a 
footnote,  p.  140,  that  a  certain  size  of  sec- 
tion may  be  found  that  will  average  a 
pound.  I  don't  think  the  editor  means  that, 
for  there  is  no  such  size.  If  you  find  a 
super  filled  with  sections  of  such  size  that 
they  average  just  a  pound,  you  may  find 
another  lot  "filled  at  the  same  time  by  anoth- 
er colony  with  diiferent  average.  With  the 
same  colony  you  may  find  the  average  dif- 
ferent in  "different  yeai-s,  or  in  different 
times  of  the  same  year.  [You  are  correct 
regarding  different  colonies. — ^Ed.] 

I^M  glad  A.  I.  Root  is  taking  up  the  cloth- 
ing question.  But  why  not  tell  us  where 
those  Florida  shoes  can  be  had,  and  at  what 
price?  But  I'm  more  interested  in  women's 
fashions.  If  I  understand  correctly,  freak 
fashions  are  gotten  up  in  Paris — fashions 
that  self-respecting  French  women  will  not 
wear — and  foisted  upon  American  women 
as  the  proper  caper.  Thank  the  good  Lord, 
a  rebellion  has  begun.  A.  I.,  have  you  no- 
ticed lately  the  fashions  in  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal?  It  will  do  your  heart  good 
to  look  them  over — genuine  American  fash- 
ions, and  to  me  they  look  beautiful  beside 
the  outlandish  things  that  bring  high  prices 
merely  because  imported. 

0.  L.  Hershiser  has  made  out  a  strong 
cas?  as'ainst  extracting  unripe  honey,  p. 
177.  He's  right.  But  he  may  not  feel  so 
much  like  condemning  Mr.  Hopkins'  views 
if  he  takes  into  consideration  the  difference 
in  conditions  in  this  country  and  in  New 
Zealand.  Here,  nectar  is  counted  good  if 
it  contains  no  more  than  75  per  cent  water. 
In  New  Zealand,  nectar,  when  first  gather- 
ed, is  generally  thick  enough  to  j^ass  for 
honey  Under  the  United  States  pure-food 
laws.  Mr.  Hopkins  saj-s,  American  Bee 
Journal  92,  ""When  first  gathered,  nectar 
rarely  contains  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
moisture,  and  usually  much  less."  If  the 
two  men  were  to  change  places,  they  might 
change  views.  Matter  of  "  locality  "  again, 
you  see. 

B.  0.  Martin,  p.  180,  I  think  you  are 
right  in  saying  that  bees  which  become 
queenless  accumulate  pollen  before  becoming 
queenless.  (f  it  is  a  case  of  a  virgin  lost 
on  her  bridal  trip.  I  think  Mr.  Holtermann 
is  right  in  saying  that  when  bees  lose  a  lay- 
ing queen  they  accumulate  pollen  after  the 
loss  of  the  qiieen.  In  both  cases  there  is 
precisely  the  same  thing,  as  Mr.  Holtermann 
says:  "The  bees  gathered  pollen,  and  did 
not  have  lar\-3e  to  feed  the  pollen  to,  and  it 


had,  therefore,  accumulated  in  the  combs." 
For,  so  far  as  brood  was  concerned,  the 
colony  with  a  virgin  was  the  same  as  a 
queenless  colony.  You  ask,  "  Did  you  ever 
examine  a  colony  that  had  just  lost  a  queen  "? 
and  did  you  not  find  the  combs  full  of  lion- 
ey  and  pollen?"  and  then  you  limit  the 
question  to  the  exceptional  case  of  a  virgin 
lost  on  her  wedding-trip.  Ask  that  same 
question  without  any  limitation  and  the 
answer  will  be,  "  No,  not  if  the  queen  had 
been  doing  good  work  at  laying  right 
along." 

Try  the  tiling  in  this  way:  Go  to  a  colo- 
ny witli  a  good  laying  queen  and  no  accu- 
mulation of  pollen,  and  kill  the  queen.  Look 
two  or  three  days  later,  and  see  if  tliere's 
any  accumulation  of  pollen.  Not  a  bit ;  for 
there  has  been  as  much  brood  to  feed  as  if 
the  ciueen  had  continued  laying.  But  go 
two  or  three  weeks  later,  and  see  if  you 
don't  find  the  extra  pollen. 

You  seem  to  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  half 
a  cubic  meter  of  air  is  rather  small  for  a 
13-pound  colony  to  use  in  an  hour,  p.  204. 
Let's  see.    At  that  rate,  in  a  room  10  by  10 
and  8  feet  high  two  such  colonies  would 
smother  inside  of  24  hours.     Seems  to  me 
that's  using  some  air.     You're  just  right, 
that  in  a  nearly  dormant  condition  they'd 
use  much  less.     My  guess  would  be  not  a 
twentieth  as  mi;ch.     [We  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  limit  of  a  cubic  meter  of  air 
per  colony  in  an  ordinary  bee-cellar  would 
kill  the  bees,   for,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
dozen  men  all  smoking  can  exist  in  a  small 
room,  overheated,  with  i^ractically  no  ven- 
tilation, for  several  hours.     But  it  is  hard 
on  the  men,  just  the  same.     If  we  were  to 
put   a   colony  in   a  glass  bottle,   assuming 
that  it   could  be  done,  having  an  internal 
capacit}'  of  a  cubic  meter,  and  seal  it,  we 
believe  such  colony  would  be  dead  in  a  very 
short   time,   even   if   the   temperature   sur- 
rounding the  bottle  were  kept  down  to  45 
degrees.     The  fact  is.  in  an  ordinary  cellar 
there  would  be  constant  ingress  and  egress 
of  air.     There  is  usually  space  around  the 
windows  and  doors  that  let  in  considerable 
air,  especially  if  the  temperature  outside  is 
25  or  30  degi'ees  lower.     The  oxygen  in  or- 
dinal' air  would  have  to  be  almost   com- 
pletely exhausted  before  suffocation  would 
ensue.     Perhaps  it  would  pay  us  next  win- 
ter to  make  a  metal  box  a  meter  long,  wide, 
and  deep,  and  see  how  long  a  colony  would 
last  in  it.     We  would  expect  them  to  boil 
out  of  the  entrance  of  the  hive  and  die  in- 
side of  half  an  hour. — Ed,] 
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Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col 


COMPENSATION    FOR    COLONIES    DESTROYED. 

Mr.  Chadwiek  makes  a  good  point  when 
he  says  that  colonies  of  diseased  bees  should 
not  be  destroyed  unless  the  owner  is  eom- 
jiensated,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  eases 
where  this  compensation  should  be  made. 
However,  thei'e  are  many  extensive  bee- 
keepers whose  bees  continually  have  foul 
brood  who  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  little  around  to  kill  oft"  the  other  fellows' 
bees.  These  men  ship  bees  to  some  extent 
too.  If  I  have  a  hundred  colonies  of  bees, 
and  half  are  affected  with  foul  brood  with- 
out my  knowledge,  how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore 1  have  no  more  bees?  About  a  year, 
I  should  say,  unless  there  happen  to  be  good 
honey-fiows.  Suppose  I  move  these  bees  to 
another  State,  and  they  are  inspected  and 
destroyed.  Should  I  be  paid  for  what  I 
shall  soon  lose  any  way?  Or  should  I  be 
made  to  suffer  the  loss  and  build  up  on  a 
firm  basis  of  knowledge  of  foul  brood  ?  The 
best  plan  would  be  some  quarantine  method 
by  which  I  could  save  my  bees  and  learn  to 
cure  foul  brood  at  the  same  time.  Beekeep- 
ing extension  carried  to  its  proper  conclu- 
sion will  make   bee  inspection   practically 

unnecessary'. 

*  «  * 

THE  NEW  IDAHO  LAW. 

Idaho  beekeepers  have  a  new  apiai-y  bill 
before  the  legislature  that  has  some  good 
features,  and  some  that  are  not  so  good.  It 
deals  with  shipments  of  infected  bees  from 
other  States  in  this  way.  The  inspector  is 
to  be  notified  before  unloading  and  not 
after.  A  fine  of  $250  to  $500  i^s  provided 
for  failure  to  notify  the  inspector  of  the 
arrival  of  an  infected  shipment  within  five 
days.  A  fine  of  $100  to  $200  is  provided 
as  punishment  for  selling  or  offering  for 
sale  diseased  bees  or  exposing  diseased  ma- 
terial in  the  apiary. 

The  examination  of  bees  before  unload- 
ing is  a  good  point ;  but  a  quarantine  yard 
should  be  provided  for  in  these  cases,  so 
that  the  colonies  could  be  treated  and  cured 
without  having  to  be  shipped  out  of  the 
State.  The  fines  provided  are  too  high  to 
be  of  any  use.  Five  to  one  hundred  dollars 
would  be  better.  One  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  as  fine  for  exposing  diseased 
material  in  an  apiary  is  impractical,  for 
such  fines  will  never  be  im^^osed,  and  they 
will  not  have  a  tendency  to  better  conditions 
in  cleaning  out  foul  brood  in  a  district. 
More  work  and  educational  effort  along 
the  line  of  foul-brood  instruction  will  bring 
better  results.  The  aim  of  foul-brood  legis- 
lation should  be  to  clean  out  the  disease,  or 


at  least  to  control  it — not  to  fine  some  one 
for  neglect.    Many  of  us  are  neglectful. 

»  *  * 

THE     COLORADO     AGRICULTURAL     DEMONSTRA- 
TION  TRAIN. 

The  honey-cooking  recipes  are  the  most 
popular  part  of  the  bee-culture  exhibit  on 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  demon- 
stration train.  Mrs.  Frank  Rauchfuss  pre- 
pared the  goods,  and  they  are  so  appetizing 
and  toothsome  that  every  lady  passing  the 
exhibit  wanted  to  stop  and  copy  the  recipes 
printed  on  the  jars  containing  the  samples. 
We  soon  realized  that  this  would  clog  the 
traffic  through  the  car,  so  3000  copies  were 
ran  off  on  the  multigTaph  and  given  out. 

HONEY    EECIPES    BV     MRS.     A.     RAUCHFUSS. 
HONEY   BROWN    BREAD. 

One  cup  corn  meal,  1  cup  rye  meal,  1  cup  sour 
milk,  1/^  cup  honey,  1  te^spoonful  salt,  1  teaspoonful 
soda.    Steam  4  hours,   then  dry  in  oven  15  minutes. 

AURORA    HONEY    COOKIES. 

One  cup  honey,  1  pint  sour  cream,  1  even  tea- 
spoonful  soda  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of  boiling 
water.  Mix  honey,  cream,  and  soda  together  thor- 
oughly; add  a  cup  of  chopped  nuts  (any  kind  de- 
sired), 1  teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger,  and  a  heap 
ing  tablespoonful  of  ground  cinnamon.  Add  flour 
enough  to  make  a  dough  stiff  enough  to  handle  easily 
on  the  board;  roll  out  part  into  buttered  tins,  and 
lake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until  nicely  browned. 

HONEY    GINGER    SNAPS. 

One  cup  butter,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  honey,  1  cup 
water,  1  heaping  tablespoonful  of  ground  cinnamon, 
1  scant  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda.  Sift  the  soda 
into  1%  pints  of  flour;  cream  the  cup  of  butter  with 
the  sugar ;  add  other  ingredients,  and  more  flour  to 
make  a  dough  that  can  be  rolled  out.  Cut  into  de- 
sired shape,   and  bake  in   a  moderate  oven. 

SEAFOAM    CANDY. 

Two-thirds  cup  of  honey,  3  cups  granulated  sugar, 
V2  cup  boiling  water,  whites  of  two  eggs,  1  teaspoon- 
ful vanilla,  1  cup  of  nut  meats.  Boil  the  honey, 
sugar,  and  water  till,  if  tested  in  cold  water,  it  is 
brittle.  Pour  this  in  a  thin  stream  over  the  whites  of 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  beating  the  whole  all  the  time 
till  like  a  thick  cream,  then  stir  in  briskly  the  nut 
meats  and  vanilla,  and  pour  out  into  a  buttered  dish. 
After  it  has  hardened,  cut  into  squares. 

With  one  week  still  unfinished,  over  forty 
thousand  .people  have  seen  the  exhibits  on 
the  train.  Ten  lectures  on  beekeeping  have 
been  given,  and  much  interest  has  been 
manifested,  as  is  shown  by  the  questions 
asked.  The  questions  most  frequently  heard 
are  about  the  control  of  foul  brood  and 
swarming.  Amateurs  surely  have  trouble 
in  the  prevention  of  excessive  swai-ming. 
Many  report  that  yellowjackets  kill  their 
colonies;  but  so  far  it  seems  that  this  occurs 
only  where  excessive  swarming  has  been  the 
rule  throughout  the  summer,  and  none  but 
weak  colonies  short  of  honey  and  with  the 
hive  but  partly  full  of  comb  to  go  into 
winter  quarters.  It  is  no  wonder  that  colo- 
nies are  soon  cleaned  out  by  the  yellow- 
jackets. 
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GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Notes    from    Canada 


J.  L.  Byer,  Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


This  year,  again  a  number  of  "  apiary 
demonstrations  "  are  being  held  in  different 
counties  of  Ontario.  Tliis  style  of  giving 
instruction  in  apiculture  seems  to  be  rapid- 
ly superseding  the  old-style  meetings;  for 
to  the  average  student  one  ounce  of  "  show 
me "  is  worth  a  pound  of  instruction  of 
certain  manipulations  of  the  bees. 
«  *  * 

I  do  not  agi'ee  with  friend  Townsend  at 
all  when  he  says  in  regard  to  American  foul 
brood,  "  Once  in  a  locality  always  in  a  lo- 
cality," as  I  am  sure  we  have  many  places 
here  in  Ontario  that  were  once  badly  dis- 
eased that  are  now  clear.  As  to  European 
foul  brood,  while  we  have  not  had  the  ac- 
tual experience  in  our  own  section  yet,  I 
suspect  he  would  be  more  nearly  right  if  he 
applied  that  saying  to  ihis  disease. 

My  intentions  are  to  leave  home  on  May 
14  and  move  250  colonies  of  bees,  with 
about  500  supers  and  other  supplies,  three 
miles  to  the  railway,  and  then  200  miles  by 
train.  In  addition  to  this  I  have  to  make 
by  mail  all  arrangements  for  moving,  as  I 
am  now  200  miles  from  the  bees.  Now, 
don't  all  speak  at  once  and  say  that  you 
envy  me  the  job,  else  I  shall  suspect  some 
are  hardly  truthful  in  what  they  are  saying. 
*  «  * 

In  giving  the  Demaree  plan  of  keeping 
down  swarming  by  hoisting  all  brood-combs 
but  one  above  the  queen-excluder,  please 
sound  a  note  of  warning  to  beginners  that, 
unless  they  are  very  careful,  they  will  have 
a  lot  of  dark  honey  in  those  brood-combs, 
and  the  honey  will  be  all  off  grade  when 
they  are  ready  to  extract.  The  seasons  are 
rare  in  this  "  locality  "  when  all  the  dark 
honey  will  be  out  of  all  the  brood-combs 
when  the  clover  season  starts;  and  for  that 
reason  the  plan  of  hoisting  all  brood-combs 
above  is  impractical  here,  much  as  we  might 
desire  to  practice  the  plan,  for  it  assuredly 
will  knock  out  swarming  if  properly  done, 
and  give  a  maximum  in  the  way  of  a  honey 

yield. 

«   *  « 

Also  make  the  "warning"  very  pronounc- 
ed when  advocating  the  Alexander  plan  of 
making  increase,  and  say  that  it  is  advisable 
to  use  this  plan  only  in  localities  having 
their  main  ilow  late  in  the  season;  for  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Miller  most  emphatically  in 
saying  that,  for  clover  locations,  the  plan  is 
no  good  unless  one  wishes  to  cut  the  crop  in 
half.  This  year  our  bees  are  very  strong, 
many  having  to  be  supered  in  willow  bloom. 


even  if  the  bees  are  in  ten-frame  Jumbo 
hives;  and  yet  under  such  conditions  I 
would  not  think  of  breaking  up  the  colonies 
unless  I  were  willing  to  sacrifice  i3art  of  the 

crop  of  clover  honey. 

«•  »  * 

Reports  continue  to  come  in,  that  the 
spraying  law  is  being  violated  this  year  a 
great  deal,  and  many  beekeepers  are  fear- 
ful that  much  damage  will  be  done  to  their 
bees.  As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue,  the 
fine  is  very  low,  and  many  operators  openlj 
say  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  fine  rather 
than  stop  spraying  operations  when  each 
day's  work  means  about  $15.00.  Then,  again, 
many  beekeepers  hesitate  to  apply  the  law 
to  neighbors,  even  if  the  fine  is  low,  as  hard 
feelings  always  follow  a  lawsuit.  Something 
will  have  to  be  done  in  the  near  future, 
especially  in  the  commercial  fruit-gi'owing 
districts,  as  the  situation  is  becoming  veiy 

acute  indeed. 

*  *  * 

When  sending  that  protest  to  Miss  Tarbell 
regarding  that  giueose-honey-comb  canard 
(page  281,  May  1),  please  send  another 
protest  to  the  chaps  who  are  advocating 
making  queen-cage  candy  with  glucose.  Yes, 
I  admit  that  I  recently  expressed  the  hope 
that  honey  could  be  left  out  altogether  in 
making  Good  candy  for  mailing  queens,  for 
the  queen-breeders'  sake;  yet  I  now  see  that 
the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
First  thing  you  know,  you  will  see  a  big 
advertisement  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
or  some  other  big  influential  magazine,  tell- 
ing us  that  even  beekeepers  recognize  that 
glucose  is  better  than  honey,  and  are  using 
it  to  feed  their  queens.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  very  appear- 
ance of  evil  and  be  on  the  safe  side. 

*  *  * 

The  latter  half  of  April  was  very  cold 
and  windy,  with  heavy  freezing  by  night 
and  thawing  by  day.  Result,  fully  half  of 
the  alsike  is  killed  outright  here  in  York 
Co.  We  should  be  thankful  that  there  was 
a  heavy  acreage,  as  we  still  have  lots  left 
for  a  crop  of  honey  if  clover  should  be  in 
nectar-yielding  humor.  Flat  fields  suffered 
most,  because  there  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  Clover- 
killing  was  only  local.  Most  localities  re- 
port that  clover  is  in  good  condition.  The 
season  for  fruit  bloom  is  one  of  the  earliest 
on  record,  for  winter  jumped  abruptly  into 
the  arms  of  summer  about  April  25.  Good 
reports  of  the  bees  are  coming  from  all  over 
Ontario,  so,  needless  to  say,  Ontario  bee- 
keepers are  hoping  for  the  best  this  year. 
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Conversations  w^ith    Doolittle 

At  Borodino,  New  York. 


IS  NATURAL  SWARMING  PROFITABLE  OR  NOT? 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  apiarist  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  beekeeping  but  that  he  would  be  much 
better  off  if  bees  never  desired  to  swarm; 
but  with  the  beginner  or  the  farmer  bee- 
keeper there  is  an  element  in  natural  swarm- 
ing that  appeals  to  him,  and  to  all  there  is 
a  certain  awe  and  fascination  on  seeing  a 
natural  swarm  of  bees  on  the  wing.  I  have 
heard  expressions  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion come  from  the  lips  of  all  sorts  of  men 
and  women  when  seeing  a  s\Yarm  of  bees 
in  the  air.  One  of  the  great  things  about  a 
natural  swarm  of  bees,  and  one  which  can 
hardly  yet  be  denied,  is  this :  The  bees  of  a 
natural  swarm  receive  an  impetus  to  work 
by  finding  themselves  in  their  newly  pitched 
tent  destitute  of  brood  and  provisions,  not 
brought  about  in  any  other  way.  Then  if 
the  sections  are  put  over  such  a  swarm  as 
soon  as  the  bees  are  nicel}'  established  in 
the  hive  (to  an  extent  where  the  queen  has 
begun  to  deposit  egg's  in  the  newly  built 
comb  or  drawn  foundation),  section  honey 
can  be  obtained  which  is  rarely  if  ever 
equaled  by  any  of  the  processes  of  artificial 
increase  yet  invented  by  any  apiarist  or  by 
any  plan  of  non-swarming. 

That  there  are  some  weighty  obj actions  to 
natural  swarming  if  it  could  be  successfully 
repressed  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  these  may 
be  spoken  of  under  two  heads — namely,  the 
time  and  labor  rec^uired  for  watching  and 
hi\'ing  swarms,  and  the  danger  of  loss  from 
swarms  absconding..  It  may  be  held  by 
some  that  an  undesirable  increase  would  be 
the  greater  objection ;  but  with  the  practi- 
cal man  this  should  be  easily  obviated,  even 
to  a  point  of  value.  If  all  swarms  are  to 
be  hived  in  empty  hives,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  keeping  bees  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  then  I  will  concede  tlie 
point ;  but  with  the  one  who  has  twentieth- 
century  light  it  is  only  a  question  of  the 
disposal  of  the  brood  in  the  hive  from  which 
the  swarms  issue,  and  that  is  generally  very 
valuable,  especially  in  early  swarming.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  this  brood,  when  emerged 
into  perfected  bees  or  before,  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  identical  colony  that  produced 
it;  but  with  the  practical  apiarist  it  may 
usually  be  used  with  decidedh'  greater  ad- 
vantage in  other  ways. 

There  are  few  if  any  apiaries  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  nectar  flow  but  that  have  some 
colonies  that  are  not  up  to  the  strength  re- 
quired for  the  best  work  in  the  supei-s.  If 
these  hives  of  rapidly  emerging  brood  be 


distributed  anong  such  deficient  colonies  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  lea^  - 
ing  of  prime  swarms,  shaking  out  of  each 
all  of  the  bees  left  behind  so  that  they  may 
go  into  the  new  hive  with  the  prime  swarm, 
both  the  swarm  and  the  deficient  colonies 
will  be  greatly  benefited.  Thus  in  a  week 
or  two,  if  swarming  continues,  all  may  be 
gotten  in  excellent  condition,  and  results 
obtained  beyond  the  fondest  expectations. 

Then,  too,  there  are  frequently  colonies 
out  of  condition  on  account  of  being  pos- 
sessed with  wornout  or  old  queens.  Destroy 
these  queens  as  fast  as  hives  of  brood  can 
be  obtained,  and  place  one  such  hive  on  each 
colony  now  queenless.  In  a  few  days  it  will 
rejuvenate  in  streng-th,  and  will  have  an 
extra-good  queen  coming  from  the  queen- 
cells  left  after  the  issue  of  the  prime  swarm. 

The  danger  of  loss  from  prime  swarms 
absconding  can  almost  certainly  be  prevent- 
ed by  having  the  wings  of  the  queen  pre- 
viously clipped,  which  is  most  conveniently 
done  in  May  when  the  fruit-trees  are  in 
bloom.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  swarming  bees 
miss  their  queen,  they  may  be  made  to  hive 
themselves  by  'iaving  the  new  hive  on  the 
old  stand  at  the  time  they  begin  to  return. 
Some  claim  that,  should  a  swarm  come  out 
having  a  virgin  queen  at  the  time  such  prime 
swarm  is  clustered  or  in  the  air,  said  virgin 
queen  would  make  absconding  possible,  she 
having  her  wings  to  fly  awaj'  with  the  whole 
mass.  But  after  forty  years'  experience  in 
this  matter,  with  scores  if  not  hundreds  of 
such  eases,  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  bees  of  a  prince 
swarm  will  never  be  satisfied  with  a  virgin 
queen  to  lead  them  away  from  their  old 
mother  or  the  hive  of  brood  which  is  left  be- 
hind. Such  uniting  results  in  the  balling  of 
the  virgin,  when  the  whole  mass,  except  the 
few  in  the  ball,  are  practically  queenless. 

The  objection  made  against  swarming  on 
account  of  the  time  required  for  attending 
to  it  is  not  gri'eat  where  the  apiary  can  be 
located  within  easy  vision  of  that  part  of 
the  house  where  the  kitchen  work  is  done,  as 
most  prime  swarms  issue  between  the  hours 
of  nine  o'clock  and  one,  when  the  house- 
keeper can  notify  the  apiarist  if  he  himself 
is  not  at  work  in  the  apiary.  For  the  high- 
est success  in  the  production  of  section 
honey,  strong  swarms  are  desirable ;  and 
hiving  swarms  on  the  old  stand  and  gi\'ing 
them  all  the  bees  which  the  parent  colony 
contained  not  only  conduces  to  their 
strength,  but  prevents  that  greatest  nui- 
sance, the  call  of  "  bees  swarming." 
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Beekeeping  in  California 

p.   C.   Chadwick,   Redlands,    Cal. 


A  beekeeper  expressed  the  foreboding 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  pro- 
fessional apiarist  to  protect  himself  from 
the  ravages  of  black  brood  with  so  many 
uncared-for  colonies  to  contend  with.  I 
take  a  different  view  of  the  situation,  for  it 
is  my  opinion  that,  after  a  locality  is  in- 
fected with  the  diseases,  there  will  be  a  few 
of  the  truly  watchful  and  painstaking  with 
the  field  iDractically  to  themselves. 
*  *  * 

The  foul-brood  law  proposed  by  the  State 
Association  was  passed  with  only  one  or  two 
unimportant  changes.  It  carries  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,  which  amount  is  not  to 
be  used  for  general  inspection  work,  but 
each  county  must  still  pay  its  own  inspector, 
though  the  appointment  and  dismissal  are 
almost  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  beekeepers. 
I  believe  that  we  now  have  the  best  foul- 
brood  law  in  the  United  States.  Inspectors 
will  hereafter  be  appointed  on  merit,  and 
not  to  pay  political  debts.  Inspectors  will 
not  be  able  to  draw  16  to  20  dollars  per 
month  during  the  winter  months  for  office 
time,  but  will  have  to  "  jDroduce  the  goods  " 
or  get  out.  If  the  State  Association  has 
accomplished  nothing  more,  this  alone  is 
worth  all  the  beekeepers  have  paid  into  the 
treasury.  A  copy  of  this  law  will  appear  in 
these  columns  later. 


MIDDLEMEN    CONTROLLING    PRICES    IN    SPITE 
OF  THE  LAW  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

Dr.  Miller,  p.  172,  speaks  of  the  women 
of  several  large  cities  taking  a  hand  in  the 
egg  market  and  reducing  the  price  to  a 
point  where  they  could  be  purchased  by 
the  poor,  also  the  apple  market  in  Chicago, 
and  thinks  the  farmer  received  no  less  for 
the  produce  on  the  market  at  the  time.  The 
doctor  is,  no  doubt,  right  so  far  as  the 
produce  involved  was  concerned ;  but  when 
it  came  to  restocking  the  market  for  the 
next  raid,  the  dealer  would  take  into  con- 
sideration this  very  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  pay  prices  accordingly.  When 
such  means  are  used  to  reduce  the  price  on 
produce  in  storage,  purchased  at  a  low 
figure,  it  may  work  all  right ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  market  controlled  wholly  by  the 
supply  and  the  demand,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  farmer  would  get  the  worst  of  the 
deal.  About  the  only  way  this  situation 
can  be  met  is  to  make  it  easier  and  cheaper 
for  the  farmer  to  get  his  produce  to  the 
consumer — not  to  the 'dealer,  but  to  the  con- 
sumer's kitchen,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be 


the  only  way  it  can  be  done;  for  if  it  pass- 
es through  the  hands  of  one  or  two  middle- 
men there  is  too  much  temptation  to  com- 
bine and  fix  prices,  as  I  am  told  has  been 
the  case  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  number  of 
years.  There  the  supply  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  market.  The  price  is  agreed 
upon  b}'  the  retailers;  and  if  the  supply  is 
larger  than  the  trade  demands  at  the  price 
fixed  they  are  dumped  to  clean  up  the  over- 
supply,  and  the  gi'ower  is  paid  a  price  that 
will  enable  the  dealer  to  carry  on  this  kind 
of  wasteful  business.  Many  a  poor  child 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  dish  of  ber- 
ries if  the  price  followed  the  supply  instead 
of  the  berries  being  destroyed  to  maintain 
an  arbitrary  price  that  does  not  help  the 
producer. 

This  matter  will  be  given  attention  by 
our  legislators  some  day,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  national  government 
would  be  the  first  to  take  the  matter  up 
after  they  find  it  can  not  be  done  by  tariff 
laws,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  local  in 
nature.  Transportation  rates  reduced  to  a 
reasonable  figure  would  be  of  more  benefit 
to  the  American  people  than  all  of  the 
free-trade  or  tariff  laws  that  can  be  devised, 
if  middlemen's  profits  were  reduced  in  a 
like  manner  or  eliminated  almost  altogeth- 
er. The  middlemen  have  to  live,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  in  this  particular  line  of  work;  for 
the  time  is  coming  in  this  land  of  ours  when 
more  men  must  be  producers  and  fewer  live 
on  the  work  of  those  who  do  produce.  This 
applies  to  the  bee  business  as  well  as  any 
other  agricultural  pursuit. 


SUDDEN  DROP  IN  TEMPERATURE   KILLING 
FIELD  BEES. 

There  is  one  condition  that  I  believe  I 
have  never  mentioned  in  these  columns,  that 
affects  the  early  spring  honey  crop  perhaps 
more  than  any  other;  and  that  is,  the  mor- 
tality rate  of  field  bees.  California  seems 
to  have  a  cause  that  is  peculiar  to  this  cli- 
mate. The  loss  of  which  I  am  speaking  is 
due  to  a  sudden  change  in  the  air  from 
warm  to  cold  wliile  the  bees  are  in  the  field, 
which  causes  them  to  become  so  numb  that 
they  are  unable  to  reach  the  hive.  In  con- 
nection with  tliis  I  may  say  that  our  fine 
climate  is  due  more  to  the  sunshine  than  to 
any  other  one  thing;  and  without  the  sun- 
shine we  have  just  as  cool  and  cliilly  days 
as  are  found  in  New  Jersey  or  any  other 
eastern  State  during  the  spring  months. 
Indeed,   variation   in   temperature   between 
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daj'  and  night  would  cause  an  Easterner 
some  uneasiness  for  fear  of  frost,  for  a 
change  in  temperature  between  day  and 
night  is  often  from  tliirty  to  forty  degi'ees. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  tempera- 
ture to  fall  at  this  time  of  the  year  from 
ninety  degrees  at  midday  to  forty  by  four 
o'clock  of  the  following  morning.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  from  this  that  bees  must 
AAait  until  after  sunrise  on  many  days  be- 
fore the  air  is  sufficiently  warm  to  permit 
them  to  venture  into  the  field.  But  the  con- 
dition just  spoken  of  does  not  necessarily 
cause  loss  of  bees.  Fog  is  one  feature  that 
causes  heavy  loss.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
the  low  dense  fogs,  but  the  high  fog  clouds 
that  drift  over  the  sky  the  greater  part  of 
many  days,  wluch  become  denser  in  the  early 
afternoon.  Then,  again,  the  intermittent 
cloudy  days  following  a  storm  fluri-j-  bring 
conditions  that  are  equal  to  any  bee-trap 
that  was  ever  invented.  The  sun  comes  out 
for  i^erhaps  twenty  or  tliirty  minutes,  which 
gives  the  bees  reason  to  pour  into  the  field 
by  the  thousands,  when  suddenly  a  cloud 
floats  over,  obscuring  the  sun,  and  perhaps 
it  remains  there  for  an  indefinite  time,  caus- 
ing the  bees  to  chill  in  the  field  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  unable  to  take  wing 
and  return  to  the  hive.  The  sun  sometimes 
shines  enough  to  warm  them  and  enable 
them  to  return ;  but  the  number  of  times 
that  they  are  unable  to  go  back  is  sufficient 
to  deplete  the  field  force  so  that  it  is  very 
roticeable  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
liive.  These  conditions  prevail  more  or  less 
every  spring;  and  until  the  weather  becomes 
more  settled,  there  is  a  constant  drain  on 
the  forces  that  are  so  much  needed  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

*  »  * 

A  DISAPPOIXTIXG  SEASON. 

This  will,  perhaps,  be  my  last  report  on 
crop  conditions  in  this  part  of  the  State  for 
this  season,  for  there  will  be  no  crop.  Tliis 
is  the  most  complete  failure  for  many  years, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  has  a  parallel  in  the  histo- 
rj  of  the  industry  here,  though  of  this  I  am 
not  sui'e;  but  that  it  is  the  nearest  to  a 
complete  failure  for  ten  years  I  am  quite 
sure.  Why  ?  Every  tiling  has  been  against 
us  from  first  to  last,  and  conditions  are  not 
yet  what  might  be  called  normal.  Of  all 
the  reasons  for  a  failure,  the  lack  of  rain  is 
the  chief  cause,  with  the  freeze  and  an  un- 
usually cold  spring  to  contend  with,  though 
I  consider  the  freeze  to  be  the  least  of  our 
troubles.  Conditions  seemed  bad  from  the 
beginning;  but  the  bees  got  a  fairly  early 
start  at  breeding,  and  this  gave  a  ray  of 
hope  for  a  time.  However,  the  loss  of  bees 
from  some  cause  was  so   great   that   even 


those  with  a  good -supply  of  brood  failed  to 
make  the  progress  that  we  had  hoped  for. 
For  example,  on  March  1st,  in  marking  my 
colonies  I  came  to  one  with  two  frames  of 
brood  which  was  marked  2.  Two  weeks  later 
it  was  the  same ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  third 
week  they  had  spread  to  four  frames,  and 
there  they  have  remained  since  that  date. 
They  have  spread  eggs  wider  several  times, 
but  they  have  been  taken  up  because  of 
being  chilled  or  by  choice  of  the  bees  under 
the  influence  of  continued  cold. 

Another  cause  in  the  orange  districts 
was  the  early  blooming,  in  spite  of  the 
cool  weather  before  the  bees  were  ready  to 
gather  the  nectar,  the  heaviest  flow  being 
almost  to  a  day  one  month  earlier  than  last 
season.  My  scale  colony  showed  the  heaviest 
day  this  year  on  April  25 :  last  season  it  was 
on  May  23.  The  quantity  of  nectar  and 
the  short  blooming  period  were  also  a  dis- 
appointment. So  the  season  of  1913  must 
pass  into  history  as  a  failure  so  far  as  a 
honey  crop  is  concerned  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  fact  remaining  that  we 
must  not  expect  a  crop  from  wild  flora  when 
our  rainfall  has  been  much  less  than  ten 
inches,  with  a  goodly  portion  of  that  falling 
late  in  the  rainy  season. 

I  will  give  the  weights  of  my  scale  colonv 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  a  part  of  which 
time  was  the  warmest  during  the  month  of 
April,  and  will  show  the  weather  variations 
by  the  amount  gathered  each  day.  Previous 
to  the  time  I  began  taking  weights  we  had 
several  days  of  fair  weather.  (By  fair 
weather  I  simply  mean  days  when  it  was 
sufficiently  warm  for  the  bees  to  fly  very 
freely  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
We  have  had  many  days  that  were  clear; 
but  a  cold  wind  and  a  low  temperature 
made  short  days  and  difficult  fl^ang  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  season.)  Before  placing 
this  colony  on  the  scales  the  bees  had  stored 
some  honey  in  the  extracting-super,  which 
also  contained  a  quantity  of  brood  in  addi- 
tion to  that  in  the  well-filled  brood-chamber. 
(The  hive  was  overflowing  with  bees.)  The 
queen  was  put  below  an  excluder,  and  a 
super  of  extracting-combs  was  placed  be- 
tween the  two.  The  following  are  the  daily 
gains:  April  16,  Y^  lb.;  17,  2  lbs.;  18,  1/2; 
19,  51/2;  20,  21/2;  21,  634;  22.  61/4;  23,  834; 
24,  91/2;  25,  10;  26,  73/4;  27,  8;  28.  61/2; 
29,  71/2 ;  30,  21/2 ;  May  3,  31/2-  The  varia- 
tions to  this  point  are  due  almost  entirely  to 
weather  conditions.  The  above  figures  are 
gross  amounts,  no  allowance  being  made  for 
evaporation  during  the  night,  which  varied 
largely  according  to  the  quantity  gathered, 
and  was  from  1/2  to  3  pounds. 
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General    Correspondence 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING 


The  Various  Methods  Considered ;  the  Odor  The- 
ory— is  it  a  Fallacy? 


BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


Legion  is  the  number  of  plans  for  intro- 
ducing queens,  and  he  is  a  rash  man  who 
claims  to  have  found  a  new  one;  and  yet 
perhaps  the  unexpected  may  have  happened 
here. 

The  "  direct  method  "  was  the  first  one 
used;  and,  if  memoi^  serves,  Keaumur  was 
the  man  who  used  it.  It  was  years  after 
he  had  passed  away  that  the  caging  plans 
arose.  Who  began  them  may  perhaps  never 
be  known,  for,  like  Topsy,  they  seem  to  have 
•'  just  growed."  But  growing  and  spread- 
ing and  vai-j-ing  as  they  have,  they  have  by 
no  means  brought  satisfactory  results;  on 
the  contrary,  so  great  is  the  loss  by  all  cage 
methods  that  the  beekeepers  are  few  who 
are  not  looking-  for  a  better  way.  All  of 
the  cage  plans  are  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  odor  of  the  queen  governs  her  reception 
— that  is,  if  she  is  confined  in  a  cage  placed 
in  the  colony  to  receive  her  until  she  has 
acquired  the  hypothetical  odor  of  that  colo- 
ny she  will  be  safe  when  released.  But,  as 
ail  experienced  beekeepers  know,  too  many 
times  the  facts  do  not  prove  the  theory. 

Or)0n   NOT  THE  GOVERNING  FACTOR  IN  INTRO- 
DUCTION   OF    QUEENS. 

Colonies  do  have  individually  character- 
istic odors,  some  of  which  are  such  that  the 
human  nose  of  fair  acuteness  and  training 
can  detect  them.  If  the  human  nose  can 
distinguish  between  certain  colonies,  then 
surely  the  bees,  with  their  wonderfully  acute 
sense  of  smell,  must  be  able  to  disting-uish 
between  their  own  and  a  strange  hive.  But 
because  the  individual  bee  can  recognize  the 
home  by  odor,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  colony  can  recognize  the  individual 
worker  by  her  odor.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  bees  of  an  apiai-y  get  to  work  on  any 
particular  kind  of  flowers,  whether  clover, 
basswood,  buckwheat,  or  other  flowers,  the 
bees  mix  freely.  To  illustrate :  In  an  apiary 
of  thirty  odd  colonies  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct and  easily  recognized  strains  of  Ital- 
ians and  one  of  blacks.  The  season  until 
mid-July  was  poor,  the  bees  getting  but 
little  more  than  a  living.  An  examination 
of  the  colonies  then  showed  vei'y  few  bees 
in  them  that  were  not  raised  there.  There 
followed  a  heavy  flow  from  Clethra,  and 
within  a  week  eveiy  colony  had  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  its  population  made  up  of 
all  the  different  strains.    Had  the  bees'  sense 


of  smell  gone  wrong?    Or  is  the  odor  factor 
of  less  impoi'tance  than  we  have  given  it? 

DIRECT    METHOD    OF    INTRODUCTION. 

For  many  j-ears  the  writer  has  used  some 
form  of  direct  introduction  with  queens, 
and  only  occasionally  has  used  a  cage.  In 
the  beginning  the  "  fasting  plan  "  was  care- 
fully followed;  then,  little  by  little,  it  was 
modified  and  changed,  until  ultimately  all 
sorts  of  ways  were  used  for  running  in  the 
queens.  The  system  which  he  now  uses 
most  of  the  time,  and  which  never  fails,  is 
as  follows :  A  colony  to  receive  a  queen  has 
the  entrance  reduced  to  about  a  square  inch 
with  whatever  is  convenient,  as  grass,  weeds, 
rags,  or  wood,  and  then  about  three  puifs  of 
thick  white  smoke — because  such  smoke  is 
safe — is  blown  in  and  the  entrance  closed. 
It  should  be  explained  that  there  is  a  %- 
inch  space  below  the  frames,  so  that  the 
smoke  blown  in  at  the  entrance  readily 
spreads  and  penetrates  to  all  parts  of  the 
hive.  In  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  that 
colony  will  be  roaring.  The  small  space  at 
the  entrance  is  now  opened;  the  queen  is 
run  in,  followed  by  a  gentle  puff  of  smoke, 
and  the  sjDace  again  closed  and  left  closed 
for  about  ten  minutes,  when  it  is  reopened 
and  the  bees  are  allowed  to  ventilate  and 
to  quiet  down.  The  full  entrance  is  not 
given  for  an  hour  or  more,  or  even  until 
the  next  daj'. 

The  queen  may  be  picked  from  a  comb 
and  put  in  at  the  entrance  with  one's  fin- 
gers, or  run  in  from  a  cage  just  taken  from 
the  mails,  her  attendants  running  along  too. 
The  result  is  the  same.  The  alien  queen 
and  workers  are  quite  as  much  at  home  as 
the  'real  owners  of  the  hive.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  long  the  colony  has  been 
queenless,  whether  just  dequeened,  or  so 
long  that  lajdng  workers  have  infested  it. 

Right  here  two  conditions  should  be  cited, 
or  beekeepers  not  familiar  with  bee  behavior 
may  sometimes  experience  trouble.  Colo- 
nies with  sealed  queen-cells  or  with  virgin 
cjueens  will  sometimes  supersede  the  new 
queen,  particularly  if  that  queen  has  been 
kept  from  laying  for  some  days  prior  to  her 
introduction.  A  queen  taken  fresh  from  the 
combs  where  she  is  laying  freely  will  gen- 
erally cause  the  destruction  of  the  cells  or 
the  virgin.  Different  strains  of  bees  and 
different  colonies  of  the  same  strain  behave 
differently  toward  a  plurality  of  queens,  or 
queen  and  cells.  For  example :  A  good 
populous  colony  late  in  September  had  been 
dequeened,  and  had  built  half  a  dozen  or 
more  qiieen-cells,  most  of  which  were  allow- 
ed Jpy  the  bees  to  hatch.     October  14,  ten 
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days  after  the  cells  hatched,  a  virgin  queen 
was  removed,  and  a  fertile  queen,  which 
had  been  caged  for  48  hours,  was  run  in. 
The  next  day  the  fertile  queen  was  moving 
quietly  over  the  combs  as  was  also  another 
virgin.  The  bees  had  tolerated  for  ten  days 
a  plurality  of  virgin  queens,  and  later  a 
fertile  and  a  virgin  queen.  Of  course,  this 
is  somewhat  unusual,  and  may  partly  be 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  breeding 
having  stopped  in  most  colonies. 

To  colonies  long  queenless — particularly 
if  suspected  of  having  a  virgin  queen — it 
has  been  found  advantageous  to  give  a 
comb  with  eggs  and  young  larvas  just  be- 
fore running  in  the  queen.  Queen-cells  may 
be  looked  for  and  destroyed  or  not;  but  so 
far  as  the  writer  has  experimented  it  is  not 
necessary  to  destroy  them,  the  bees  attend- 
ing to  that.  If,  however,  the  colony  is  pop- 
ulous, and  the  honey  is  coming  freel3%  a 
swarm  may  result  if  the  cells  are  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  beekeeper.  More  exhaustive 
observation  is  needed  in  this  line,  however, 
before  it  is  wise  to  make  positive  state- 
ments. But  with  a  virgin  present,  the  giv- 
ing of  eggs  and  larvae  will  almost  invariably 
cause  his  disappearance.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ensure  the  safe  introduction  of  a 
virgin  to  a  colony  having  eggs  and  larva?. 

The  loss  of  virgins  m  introducing  is  due 
either  to  the  cause  above  cited  or  to  their 
running  out.  To  prevent  the  latter  trouble 
it  is  found  best  to  run  in  the  virgins  near 
nightfall,  when  all  the  bees  are  in,  and  then 
plug  the  entrance  with  a  leaf  or  leaves.  By 
morning  the  leaves  will  have  wilted  so  the 
bees  can  get  out,  and  matters  will  proceed 
normally. 

It  is  the  writer's  preference,  in  introduc- 
ing laying  queens,  to  dequeen  the  receiving- 
colony  immediately  before  running  in  the 
new  queen. 

The  theoi*y  of  the  cause  of  the  success  of 
the  "  direct  method  "  here  described  is  this: 
Bees  in  distress,  whether  workers,  drones,  or 
queens,  know  no  enemy  or  alien,  and  each 
one  is  turning  to  some  other  for  "  help  "  or 
food,  and  every  bee  which  comes  within  the 
influence  of  the  uproar  of  a  distressed  colo- 
ny seems  to  be  seized  with  the  same  emo- 
tion. The  bees  with  the  queen  in  the  cage, 
as  soon  as  they  are  placed  at  the  entrance, 
evince  every  sign  of  the  same  disturbance 
as  shown  by  the  bees  of  the  colony,  and  it 
takes  but  a  gentle  puff  to  send  them  in. 

The  closing  of  the  entrance  after  the 
queen  is  in  is  to  ensure  the  distressed  con- 
dition throughout  the  entire  colony,  and 
keeping  it  closed  for  the  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes is  to  prevent  too  speedy  relief.  Then, 
too,  if  the  full  entrance  were  opened,  the 
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bees  might  pour  out  in  a  mass,  and  cause 
bother;  whereas  by  opening  only  an  inch, 
few  rush  out  before  systematic  ventilating 
is  taken  up. 

The  inexperienced  and  the  thoughtless 
need  to  be  cautioned  as  to  two  things,  name- 
ly, closing  in  a  full  colony  without  giving 
the  bees  room  to  spread  into  and  get  off 
from  the  brood,  and  closing  in  a  full  colony 
sitting  in  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  a  swelter- 
ing day.  The  skilled  bee-master  can  do 
both  of  these  things;  but  he  does  not  do 
either  of  them  if  it  can  be  avoided.  And 
when  he  does  do  them,  he  stays  right  on  the 
job,  keeping  eyes  and  ears  open.  The  in- 
experienced should  also  be  warned  against 
running  virgins  into  full  colonies  and  clos- 
ing them  for  over  night.  It  is  poor  policy 
to  give  a  virgin  to  a  full  colony  at  any  time. 
It  is  much  better  practice  to  mate  the  young 
queen  from  a  one  or  two  frame  nucleus. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  mention  an- 
other item  in  the  behavior  of  introduced 
queens.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  a 
queen  which  has  been  given  to  a  colony  for 
some  time  queenless — say  until  all  larvae  are 
sealed,  or  nearly  ready  to  seal — fails  to  lay, 
even  after  she  has  been  in  the  colony  for  a 
week  or  more.  This  is  particularly  so  when 
the  queen  has  been  for  a  long  time  caged. 
To  start  her  to  laying  give  the  colony  a 
comb  with  eggs  and  larvae  of  various  ages,, 
and  with  or  without  the  adhering  bees.  In 
from  24  to  48  hours  the  queen  will  begin 
work. 

The  writer  has  run  in  hundreds  of  queens 
by  various  "  direct  methods,"  and  has  found 
the  system  here  described  the  best.  He  be- 
lieves it,  as  a  whole,  to  be  original  with  him. 
Its  trial  by  all  beekeepei-s  is  urged,  for  it 
seems  to  be  an  easy  solution  of  a  much- 
vexed  problem. 

It  may  be  contended  by  the  champions  of 
the  odor  theory  that  the  shut-in  smoke  im- 
parts a  new  and  uniform  odor  to  the  bees 
of  the  colony  and  to  the  new  queen,  and 
that  the  success  is  due  to  that.  Tliis  is  plau- 
sible; but  the  same  success  can  be  obtained 
by  agitating  the  colony  by  closing  the  en- 
trance, pounding  on  the  hive  with  the  closed 
fist  until  the  bees  are  roaring,  and  then  run 
in  the  queen.  It  is  as  uniformly  successful 
as  the  use  of  smoke,  but  not  quite  so  quick, 
and  a  bit  hard  on  the  fist. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

[Our  correspondent  has  for  several  years 
believed  that  the  odor  theory  for  introduc- 
ing has  been  ovenvorked.  He  is  possibly 
right.  It  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  denied,, 
that  there  are  several  conditions  that  must 
be  right  before  successful  introduction  can 
be  accomplished.    We  have  held  that  a  like 
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odor  is  one  of  the  conditions;  but  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  The  caging-  method  of  intro- 
ducing is  the  one  commonly  recommended 
by  the  commercial  queen-breeders  to  their 
■customers.  It  is  simple,  convenient,  and  in 
most  cases  it  gives  good  results.  In  our 
-own  apiary  it  rarely  fails.  Why  do  we 
•believe  in  the  odor  theory?  We  may  cite 
■a,  few  instances  that  will  help  to  explain 
our  position : 

The  ordinary  queen  that  has  traveled 
from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  in  the 
mails  acquires  a  variety  of  odors  that  are 
foreign  to  the  inside  of  the  liive.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  queen  from  the  mails  is  hard- 
er to  introduce  than  one  out  of  the  same 
yard,  especially  if  the  latter  is  introduced 
wliile  in  the  height  of  her  egg-laying  from 
a  vigorous  colony.  The  odor  of  a  fresh- 
laying  queen  is  an  important  factor  in  suc- 
cessful introduction.  The  bees  know  that 
she  has  been  recently  at  her  job.  Indeed, 
she  has  so  much  of  the  general  colony  odor 
that  they  may  not  know  that  a  change  of 
queens  has  taken  place.  In  this  connection 
we  recognize  that  there  may  or  may  not  be 
a  specific  colony  odor;  but  we  believe  there 
is.    We  will  refer  to  this  later. 

Now,  then,  the  object  of  caging  a  queen 
just  from  the  mails,  before  letting  her  loose, 
is  to  let  her  get  rid  of  the  variety  of  odors 
foreign  to  a  hive,  and  at  the  same  time  let 
her  acquire  a  general  colony  odor.  The  ob- 
ject of  caging  is  not  alone  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  odor  right,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  the  queen  get  out  of  her  con- 
finement quietly  and  without  disturbance. 
When  the  queen  and  the  bees  eat  out  the 
candy,  she  works  herself  into  the  presence 
of  her  subjects  so  gradually  and  so  easily 
that  there  is  no  disturbance,  and  she  begins 
her  duty  shortly  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
happened.  The  object  of  caging  then  is  for 
a  twofold  purpose — like  odor,  and  entrance 
into  the  colony  without  disturbance. 

We  haye  recommended  the  caging  in  pref- 
erence to  the  various  methods  of  direct  in- 
troduction because  we  believe  that  the  aver- 
age beginner  will  succeed  better  with  them. 
The  method  described  by  our  correspondent 
may  be  better,  but  requires  an  exact  proce- 
dure, some  details  of  which  the  average 
novice  and  some  veterans  might  inadver- 
tently omit. 

A  little  way  back  we  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  like  odor  in  a  colony.  We  have 
for  years  practiced  what  we  call  dual  and 
sometimes  plural  introduction — that  is  to 
say,  there  may  be  two  or  more  virgin  queens 
caged  at  the  same  time  in  a  nucleus.  Virgin 
No.  1,  caged  first,  will  be  released.     If  ac- 


cepted she  will  soon  be  laying,  when  she 
\^dll  be  removed  and  No.  2  is  released.  She 
has  been  in  the  hive  or  nucleus  for  several 
days;  has  the  same  odor  as  the  queen  just 
removed.  No.  2  begins  to  lay,  when  she  is 
finally  succeeded  by  No.  3,  and  so  on  the 
process  of  caging  and  removing  proceeds. 
While  one  queen  is  getting  ready  to  lay,  the 
other  is  acquiring  the  nucleus  or  colony 
odor. 

Now  as  to  the  question  whether  a  colony 
has  an  individual  odor.  We  do  not  know 
how  the  inmates  of  the  hive  would  recog- 
nize that  the  outside  bees  were  robbers  un- 
less there  were  an  individual  odor  to  each 
colony.  Again,  in  uniting,  two  strains  of 
bees  will  often  fight,  sometimes  utterly  an- 
nihilating each  other.  A  little  tobacco  smoke 
or  even  common  smoke  obscures  the  distinct 
colony  odor  so  that  all  smell  alike  of  tobacco 
or  common  smoke.  Mr.  Miller  possibly  holds 
the  view  that  the  disturbance  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  smoke  brings  on  a  condition 
of  demoralization  that  obliterates  the  fight- 
ing qualities.  We  admit  that  on  this  point 
he  may  be  right.  Neither  do  we  say  that  he 
may  be  wrong  in  regard  to  the  odor  theory 
in  the  general  subject  of  introducing. 

Right  in  this  connection  we  believe  that 
the  plan  here  outlined  by  our  correspondent 
for  direct  introduction  by  the  use  of  smoke 
is  a  good  one;  but  it  is  our  opinion  that 
two  elements — odor  of  smoke  and  disturb- 
ance— make  up  a  combination  that  insures 
the  success  of  the  plan,  although  we  admit 
that  either  one  alone  would  be  sufficient  in 
most  cases. 

There  are  several  interesting  facts  that 
Mr.  Miller  brings  out  in  his  valuable  article 
to  all  of  which  we  give  assent,  except  that 
we  attach  more  imj^ortance  to  the  odor  the- 
ory than  he  does,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
believe  that  the  caging, plan  for  the  novice 
is  the  safer  one  to  follow.  The  average  be- 
ginner might  make  the  mistake  of  closing 
up  a  colony  over-populous  on  a  veiy  warm 
day,  and  that  would  make  trouble.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  tell  him  when  he  may  and 
may  not  do  tliis.  But  almost  anybody  can 
follow  the  directions  to  lay  the  cage  on  the 
top  of  the  brood-nest,  and  let  the  bees  do 
the  I'est. 

In  this  connection  we  believe  the  push-in- 
the-comb-eage  plan  of  introducing  would 
be  better  than  the  eat-out-candy  plan;  but 
we  have  hesitated  to  give  it  to  our  customers 
for  fear  that  they  might  not  get  the  cage 
properly  adjusted  on  the  comb. 

This  is  a  good  question  for  discussion, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  othei-s, 
— Ed.1 
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IN  MEMORIAM  OF  OLIVER  FOSTER 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER 


Oliver  Foster  was  born  in  Grant  County, 
Wis.,  March  21,  1857,  and  died  March  12, 
1913,  at  Boulder,  Colo.  When  eleven  years 
of  age  he  moved  with  his  father's  family 
to  Mr.  Vernon,  Iowa,  where  he  grew  up  and 
went  into  beekeeping  and  queen-rearing 
while  still  a  young  man.  His  first  swarm 
was  hived  from  a  stump  near  his  home 
when  he  was  fourteen.  The  year  1879  was 
the  date  of  his  first  queen-rearing  opera- 
lions  and  of  the  handling'  of  supplies  in 
(juantities. 

About  the  year  1881  he  invented  a  comb- 
foundation  press,  and  he  sold  a  good  many 
of  I  hem.  Mr.  Doolittle  wrote  him  not  long 
ago  that  he  was  still  using  the  outfit,  and 
lliat  it  was  doing  good  work.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  the  machine  is  from  his 
circular  printed  at  the  time  : 

Fig.  1. — The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  furnisli 
a  very  cheap  machine  to  mold  foundation  directly 
from  melted  wax.  The  mold,  AA,  consists  of  two 
Ijlaster-Paris  plates  in  strong  iron-braced  frames, 
hinged  together.  The  melted  wax  is  sprinkled  over 
the  right  plate  by  drawing  the  fountain  across 
and  back  (the  fountain  is  now  made  very  light). 
The  wax  pours  from  the  row  of  holes  as  the  fountain 
is  drawn  back  with  the  handle  raised.  This  is  done 
with  the  right  hand.  The  mold  is  closed  with  the  left 
hand;  and  the  surplus  wax,  if  any,  passes  into  the 
water  in  the  tank.  The  fountain  is  left  in  the  wax 
while  the  mold  is  opened  and  the  foundation  re- 
moved. As  the  plates  lie  in  water  they  are  constantly 
cooling  and  moistening;  hence  no  soap  or  other  lu- 
bricator is  needed  to  prevent  sticking.  The  operation 
is  very  easy  and  simple.  I  use  the  best  patterns,  and 
make  perfect  casts  every  time.  One  set  of  casts  will 
make  about  200  lbs.  of  foundation.  Some  say  more. 
The  foundation  can  be  made  thick  or  thin  on  the 
same  mold,  from  5  to  20  square  feet  to  the  pound. 
The  very  light  is  made  by  pressing  small  thin  sheets, 
say  4x6  inches.  A  lever  is  used  which  I  "  throw 
in."  The  foundation  is  not  quite  so  perfect  in  form 
as  some ;  but  the  bees  use  it  just  as  well.  Full  in- 
structions sent  with  machines.  The  mold  weighs 
about  20  lbs.  ;   whole  outfit,  50  lbs. 

Mr.  Foster  also  invented  and  patented  a 
honey  case  and  clamp  made  to  be  used 
with  the  fotir-beeway  section.  It  was  de- 
signed to  give  the  bees  the  freest  possible 
communication  from  top  to  bottom  and 
throughout  the  super.  Page  450  of  "Lang- 
stroth  on  the  Honeybee "  cjuotes  several 
paragraphs  from  his  booklet  which  I  am 
inserting  here.  It  will  show  that  he  studied 
the  problem  of  comb-honey  production  care- 
fully and  was  original  in  his  findings. 

There  should  be  free  communication  between  the 
sections  in  every  direction.  They  should  have  deep 
slots  on  all  eight  edges  so  that  the  bees  can  pass 
freely  over  the  combs  from  end  to  end  of  the  case,  as 
well  as  from  side  to  side,  and  from  top  to  bottom. 
You  may  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  until 
you  have  tried  them.  Wlien  we  take  into  considera- 
li.in  that  the  object  on  the  part  of  the  bees  in  stor- 
ing' up   lujney   in   summer   is  to  have   it  accessible  for 
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winter  consumption,  and  that  in  winter  the  bees 
collect  in  a  round  ball,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a 
semi-torpid  state  with  but  little  if  any  motion  except 
that  gradual  moving  of  bees  from  the  center  to  the 
surface  and  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of  this 
ball,  we  may  imagine  how  unwelcome  it  is  to  them 
to  be  obliged  to  divide  their  stores  between  four 
separate  apartments,  each  of  which  is  four  inches 
square  and  twelve  inches  long,  with  no  communica- 
tion between  these  apartments. 

About  1885  he  Avas  carefully  studying 
comb-honey  production,  and  the  result  of 
his  investigations  were  printed  in  a  little 
book,  "  How  to  Raise  Comb  Honey,"  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  never  seen.  If  any  of  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  have  a  coi^y  I  should 
like  to  know  of  it. 

In  1894  he  moved  two  cars  of  bees — 180 
to  190  colonies — and  equipment  to  Las  Ani- 
mas,  Colo.,  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.     He 


The   late  Oliver  Foster,   pioneer  beekeeper,    inventor, 
and   manufacturer. 


reached  Las  Animas  in  May  and  harvested 
about  70,000  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
that  season — the  largest  average  per  colony 
he  ever  had.  This  crop  was  also  the  whitest 
honey  he  ever  produced,  and  did  not  granu- 
late in  the  sixty-pound  cans  for  a  year — 
remaining  clear  and  liquid.  This  is  some- 
thing of  a  point  for  alfalfa  honey. 

The  following  spring  Mr.  Foster  moved 
the  rest  of  his  bees  from  Ml'.  Vernon,  Iowa, 
to  Las  Animas.  His  bee-supjaly  and  c|ueen- 
rearing  work  was  given  up  for  extracted- 
honey  production,  and  he  also  dropped  most 
of  his  experimental  work. 

In  1903  he  sold  out  at  Las  Animas  and 
moved  to  California  for  his  health,  but  re- 
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turned  to  Colorado  in 
1905,  locating'  in  Boul- 
der, where  he  and  his 
family  have  lived  since 
that  time.  During  his 
residence  in  Boulder 
lie  did  more  exjjeri- 
inenting,  and  some  of 
his  ideas  were  of  much 
benefit  to  himself  and 
to  other  beekeepers 
\v!io  adopted  them. 

Through  out  his 
whole  life  he  had  to 
save  his  strength,  nev- 
er being  very  robust, 
and  for  this  reason  a 
great  deal  of  work  had 
to  be  done  by  hired 
help.  He  has  b'^en  espe- 
cially successful  in 
leasing  bees  to  men 
who  have  worked  un- 
der and  with  iiim. 

At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  owned  and 
was  interested  in  about 
fifteen  hundred  colo 
nies  of  bees  in  three 
dift'erent  States,  five 
systems  of  out-apia- 
ries, and  fifteen  loca- 
tions. His  net  income 
from  leased  bees  has 
been  between  12  and 
13  per  cent  for  a  term 
of  about  ten  years. 

He  has  belonged  to 
the  Methodist  Church 
since  a  boy,  and  has 
filled  every  position  in 
the  Sunday-s  c  h  o  o  1, 
from  teacher  to  super- 
intendent. At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a 

member  of  the  ollicial  board   of  the   First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Boulder. 

Eouh'er,  Colo. 


ANNUAL   FIELD    DAY  OF  THE    CANTERBURY 
BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 


N.   Gidley,   c 

stored  22  7 


f  New  Zealand,   and  one  of  his  test  colonies  which   had 
pounds  up  to  the  time  the  picture  was  taken. 


BY  K.  G.  WARD 


The  Canterbury  Beekeepers'  Association 
lield  its  annual  held  day  at  the  apiary  of 
Vice-president  R.  N.  Gidley.*  The  party 
went  by  drag  about  27  miles  from  Christ- 
church.  The  weather  was  very  warm,  but 
ideal  for  the  purpose.  After  being  welcom- 
ed by  the  liost,  luncli  was  partaken  of  and 

*  A  picture  of  this  apiary  appears  on  our  cover 
for   this   issue. — Eu. 


an  adjournment  made  to  the  apiary,  where 
the  gu\ernment  inspector,  Mr.  L.  Bowman, 
gave  demonstrations  in  modern  methods  ot 
handling  bees,  and  answered  a  number  of 
questions  on  bee  subjects.  Mr.  Gidley  open- 
ed some  of  his  best  hives,  and  explained  his 
methods  of  securing  a  large  crop  of  honey. 
During-  the  day  the  president  gave  a  short 
address  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  also  spoke  of  the  interest  tak- 
en in  bee  culture  by  the  government.  The 
necessity  for  co-operation  in  tlie  disposal  of 
the  crop  was  touched  upon  by  both  Mr. 
Bowman  and  the  president.  Mr.  A.  Ireland, 
a  233st  president  of  the  association,  also 
gave  an  address  on  similar  lines,  and  on 
his  motion  a  resolution  was  passed  affirming 
the  principle  of  co-operation,  and  leaving 
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Field  meeting  of  the  Canterbury  Beekeepers'  Association  at  the  apiary  of  R.  N.  Gidley,  Lakeside,  N.  Z. 


the  matter  of  the  formation  of  a  company 
on  these  lines  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
of  the  Canterbury  Association.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  host  was  carried  with  musical 
honors,  and  the  party  left  for  home  after 
spending  an  enjoyable  day. 
Christchurch,  N.  Z. 


SHIPPING  FRAGILE  ARTICLES 


Some  Advice  from  One  who  has  had  Experience 


BY   JAY  W.   GEE 


Continued  from  last  issve. 

The  matter  of  glass  in  the  case  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  Gleanikgs.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  use  of  glass  makes  any 
difference  one  way  or  the  other,  except  to 
weaken  the  case.  The  average  day  laborer 
on  a  transfer  platform  has  little  time  and 
no  inclination  to  be  peering  through  either 
a  two-inch  or  three-inch  hole  in  any  of  the 
boxes  he  handles  to  see  the  contents.  If  he 
be  a  negTo  there  are  two  things  he  always 
knows  from  outside  appearances — shoes 
and  whisky ;  and  if  you  don't  look  out. 
Sambo  is  going  to  have  some  of  both.  If 
one  is  compelled  to  ship  by  freight,  the 
honey  should  be  thoroughly  and  tightly 
packed  in  corrugated  paper  or  something 
similar  to  take  up  shock  and  vibration  in  a 
very  strong  case;  and  you  can  not  make 
them  too  strong.     If  you  buve  a  carload, 


have  your  agent  lend  you  his  instruction- 
book  governing  the  loading  of  dynamite, 
and  brace  the  honey  exactly  the  same  as 
you  would  for  that  explosive.  In  switch- 
ing, cars  get  some  terrible  licks  uninten- 
tionally. I  have  seen  them  hit  so  hard  that 
you  could  see  them  bow  up  in  the  middle 
apparently  six  inches. 

Gleanings  is  against  shipping  by  ex- 
press, I  know;  but  as  the  express  business 
will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, perhaps  Brother  Root  will  relent.  1 
am  just  stating  my  experience.  At  one 
place  where  I  was  employed  for  several 
years  I  handled  the  express  on  commission, 
having  a  large  transfer  to  take  care  of  also. 
After  I  had  been  there  about  two  years  1 
had  meantime  been  experimenting  with  a 
few  hives  of  bees,  and  had  taken  off  about 
one  hundred  sections  of  snow-white  honey. 
There  was  no  local  sale.  In  fact,  I  gave 
my  neighbors  all  they  wanted.  The  best 
price  that  the  nearest  town  offered  was  ten 
cents.  I  had  a  relative  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle in  a  good  town,  who  offered  to  take 
all  that  T  would  send  him,  and  pay  twenty 
cents.  How  to  get  forty  or  fifty  pounds  to 
him  was  the  question.  One  thing  the  public 
as  a  rule  does  not  know  about  the  express 
— all  employees  are  under  bond,  and  held 
strictly  accountable  for  the  safe  kee]iing  of 
the  property  in  their  care.  Every  claim  that 
the  express  pays  js  traced  down  to  the  enir 
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R.  N.  Gidley,  New  Zealaud,  demonstrating  his  method  of  securing  a  large  crop  of  honey. 


l)loyee  at  fault,  and  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
it.  There  are  very  few  claims  that  are  not 
saddled  off  on  some  one.  Hence  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  express  man  gives  attention 
to  every  thing  in  his  care. 

In  my  two  years'  experience  I  had  noticed 
that  packages  received  attention  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  care  with  which  they  were 
packed.  For  instance,  if  I  ran  across  a 
very  strong  and  Avell-made  box  I  would 
pitch  it  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the 
other;  but  if  the  parcel  happened  to  be  a 
frail  hat-box,  with  the  merest  stiip  of  crat- 
ing around  it,  or  a  sjilint  basket  lined  with 
cotton,  and  marked  "  Eggs,"  I  handled  it 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  so  did  all  the 
rest,  and  so  they  do  yet.  You  can't  turn  a 
splint  basket  over;  you  can't  pile  any  thing 
on  top  of  it;  and  you  have  to  handle  it  care- 
fully at  all  times.  That  gave  me  my  cue. 
The  saloon  man  across  the  street  gave  me 
several  corrugated-paper  cartons  of  the  size 
that  be  used  to  ship  half-gallon  jugs  in. 
Seven  sections  of  honey,  firmly  tied  to- 
gether with  the  top  sides  up,  and  just  a  few 
thicknesses  of  paper  around,  made  a  com- 
pact package  that  exactly  fitted  in  the  car- 
ton. I  then  sealed  the  carton,  put  some 
straw  in  a  common  five-cent  splint  basket, 
and  put  the  carton  in  it,  this  also  making  a 
snug  fit.  Then  I  tied  the  carton  in  firmly  so 
that  there  was  no  possible  chance  for  it  to 
woi'k  loose.  Finally  I  wrote  in  my  ordinary 
Jiand,  on  one  edge  of  the  carton,  "  Honey ! 


handle  with  the  same  care  as  " — and  then  in 
large  printed  letters  that  took  up  the  rest 
of  the  space  of  the  carton — "  Eggs."  The 
object  of  this  was  not  to  deceive,  but  to  be 
sure  that  every  one  handling  would  see  at 
a  glance  the  fragile  nature  of  the  contents. 
Of  course  the  shipment  was  billed  "  1  bsk 
honey;"  and  as  the  entire  package  weighed 
just  a  little  over  nine  pounds,  and  comb 
honey,  owner's  risk  of  breakage  or  leakage, 
takes  a  special  rate  with  a  minimum  charge 
of  thirty-five  cents,  this  sample  cost  me  just 
that  amount.  I  could  have  sent  it  much 
further  for  the  same  money.  As  it  was,  it 
had  to  go  to  New  Orleans  for  the  first  trans- 
fer, then  across  Louisiana  and  Texas.  After 
this  long  trip  it  reached  its  destination  in 
perfect  condition. 

My  next  shipment  consisted  of  four  car- 
tons placed  in  a  box  into  which  they  fitted, 
with  hay  in  the  bottom  and  around  the 
sides.  The  top  was  open  except  that  wire 
was  zigzagged  across  to  keep  the  carton  in, 
and  half  a  barrel-hoop  was  used  for  a  han- 
dle, also  as  a  guard  to  keep  the  box  from 
getting  tilted  over  on  one  side  or  getting 
turned  upside  down.  This  and  subsequent 
shipments  made  in  the  same  manner  also 
went  through  without  a  single  comb  crack- 
ed or  bleeding.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
four  cartons  complete  weighed  forty  pounds, 
and  the  special  rate  was  $2.10  per  hundred, 
or  84  cts.  for  each  shipment.  Articles  that 
take  a  special  rate  by  express  take  pound 
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rates — that  is,  you  multiply  the  pounds  by 
the  rate  per  hundred;  and  in  shii^ping  any 
thing  by  express  one  should  always  find  out 
wliether  the  article  to  be  shipped  is  entitle*] 
to  that  rate. 

When  the  parcel  jjost  is  prepared  to  give 
the  matter  entrusted  to  it  the  same  care  that 
the  express  companies  do  (and  that  time  will 
not  be  any  longer  than  it  takes  the  Depart- 
ment to  work  all  the  details  out)  I  believe 
that  the  method  I  liave  hei'e  outlined  will 
l)e  the  best  for  small  shipments  of  comb 
honey.  One  can  then  have  any  number  of 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
can  send  five,  ten,  or  more  pounds  of  honey 
with  perfect  safety  at  a  saving  to  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  By  then,  too.  Brother 
Root  will  be  making  or  supplying  baskets 
and  cartons  to  the  trade,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  saloon  busi- 
ness for  help. 

Several  times  while  in  the  express  busi- 
ness I  accepted  shipments  of  comb  honey  in 
strong  boxes  and  in  the  ordinary  glass-front 
shipping  cases.  One  such,  going  only  ten 
miles,  was  so  injured  that  the  contents  had 
to  be  sold  as  bulk  comb;  and  another  going 
one  hundred  miles  had  leaked  so  that  it 
could  hardly  be  handled.  I  never  knew  of 
any  that  entirely  escaped. 

The  following  are  the  essential  points  in 
handling  comb  honey :  First,  the  comb 
should  at  all  times  be  top  side  up,  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  hive ;  second,  the  con- 
tainer should  be  such  that  all  vibration  is 
taken  up;  and,  lastly,  the  package  should 
be  of  a  kind  that  all  parties  who  handle  it 
would  know  at  a  glance  that  it  required  the 
greatest  care.  In  ease  the  shipment  is  to 
be  made  by  freight,  the  package  should  be 
strong  and  well  braced;  if  by  express,  in  as 
light  and  fragile  but  as  well  packed  a  con- 
tainer as  possible;  if  by  mail — wait  a  while 
and  let  us  have  a  little  experience  first. 
Ultimately,  however,  I  believe  we  can  ship 
by  mail  the  same  as  we  do  by  express  now. 


STEAM    FROM  A  TEA-KETTLE  FOR   THE   UN- 
CAPPING-KNIFE 


BY  J.  L.  BYER 


For  the  past  few  seasons  we  have  used 
the  steam-heated  uncapping-knife,  and  like 
it  very  much,  particularly  if  the  honey  is 
very  thick  and  the  weather  none  too  warm. 
The  picture  shows  my  son  in  i^osition  for 
operating.  But  with  snow  on  the  ground 
and  a  heavy  cap  on  the  operator,  it  does  not 
look  very  "  seasonable."  However,  it  shows 
very  plainly  the  outfit  we  have  worked  with 
which  has  given  good  satisfaction.  The 
kettle  shown  is  only  a  small  one,  holding 


A  boiler  for  the  steam-knife,  made  from  a  tea-kettle. 

about  a  quart  of  water.  The  spout  was  re- 
moved, and  one  from  a  common  machinist's 
oil-can  was  soldered  on  instead.  It  was 
placed  in  a  more  upright  position  as  will 
be  seen ;  and  as  it  tapers  toward  the  end, 
the  rubber  tube  fits  on  closely.  To  keep 
steam  from  leaking  around  the  lid  of  the 
kettle,  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  cheese- 
cloth were  put  over  the  opening  and  the 
cover  then  pressed  in.  Small  as  this  kettle 
is,  once  filling  with  water  will  last  half  a 
day.  A  single-burner  oil-stove  is  used,  and 
this  has  given  sufficient  heat,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  very  cool  days  last 


350  lbs.  of  wax  from  the  cappings  from  .'^5,000  lbs. 

of  honey — one  pound  of  capping  wax  to   100 

of  honey  extracted. 
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Sawing:  "  bee  "  in  Ontario 


fall,  when  extracting  buckwheat  hone}-.  But 
as  a  two-burner  stove  of  this  pattern  costs 
less  than  a  dollar,  one  can  easily  use  the 
larger  size  if  desired.  The  cappings  are 
allowed  to  drop  into  the  regular  style  of 
uncapping-can,  and  after  draining  well  are 
left  to  be  attended  to  in  winter  season,  when 
we  are  not  so  busy.  They  are  then  either 
washed  and  the  sweet  water  used  to  make 
vinegar,  or  else  the  capping-s  are  run  through 
the  capping-melter ;  and  the  honey  is  then 
sold  with  the  buckwheat  crop  the  following 
season. 

The  picture  shows  350  lbs.  of  wax  that 
we  have  just  run  through  the  Hatch-Gemmi] 
pi'ess,  being  the  product  from  the  cappings 
from  35,000  lbs.  of  honey.  Although  the 
cappings  were  pretty  well  drained  last 
summer,  when  running  them  through  the 
melter  this  winter  we  got  about  600  lbs.  of 
honey.  Really  it  was  a  surprise  to  us  as  to 
where  it  all  came  from.  It  has  a  cooked 
taste;  but  that  from  the  clover  is  not  a  bad 
honey  after  all.  It  will  be  used  for  honey 
vinegar  in  the  spring,  while  the  darker  grade 
will  go,  as  we  have  already  stated,  with  the 
buckwheat  honey  next  season. 

Some  may  wonder  why  we  run  the  cap- 
pings through  the  press,  and  I  might  say 
that  there  are  always  some  bits  of  comb, 
etc.,  that  make  it  necessary  to  strain  the 
wax  any  way,  and,  all  things  considered,  we 
think  we  can  make  better  time  and  a  better 
job  by  putting  it  through  the  press  and  fin- 
ishing at  one  operation. 

The  sawing  "  bee  "  shown  in  the  picture 


is  not  directly  related  to  Apis  mellifica,  of 
course,  and  yet  indirectly  the  operations  de- 
picted have  had  a  great  influence  on  bee- 
keeping. As  we  drive  through  the  country, 
the  denuded  landscape  makes  us  painfully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  soon  there  will  be  no 
more  of  these  sawing-bees,  as  basswoods, 
maples,  and  other  trees  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. Not  so  long  ago  it  was  the  custom  for 
nearly  all  the  farmers  to  have  a  year's  sup- 
ply of  fuel  cut  at  these  gatherings,  and 
often  in  the  evening  a  social  time  would  be 
spent  by  the  happy  young  folk.  Now  the 
farmers  who  burn  wood  in  our  section  are 
the  exception,  as  coal  and  kerosene  have 
replaced  the  wood.  More  than  that,  the  coal 
now  bids  fair  to  be  soon  superseded,  as 
ever_>"where  you  hear  the  farmers  and  others 
speaking  glibly  of  "  hydro-electric  "  as  the 
coming  source  of  fuel,  light,  and  power  in 
the  near  future.  Surely  we  are  living  in  a 
changing  age;  and  the  beekeeper,  no  less 
than  the  farmer  and  artisan,  has  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  changed  conditions  and  gov- 
ern his  operations  accordingly.  No,  the 
young  women  do  not  cut  the  wood  here  in 
Ontario,  as  the  picture  might  lead  one  to 
believe,  but  who  Avill  look  into  the  smiling, 
liealthy  faces  and  dispute  the  fact  that  they 
would  be  able  to  do  so,  if  circumstances 
should  ever  put  them  to  the  test  ? 
Mount  Joy,  Ontario. 

[Rendering  well-drained  cappings  in  a 
melter  generally  results  in  scorching  the 
honey  somewhat,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
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amount  of  honey  in  proportion  to  tlie  wax 
is  small.  We  are  surprised  to  note  that,  out 
of  the  total  weight  of  950  pounds  of  drain- 
ed cappings,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  weight 
was  honey. — Ed.] 


SOME  CAUTION  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
EASE 

BY  J.  M.  BUCHANAN 


I  must  take  issue  with  E.  D.  Townsend, 
pages  760,  813,  Dec.  1,  15,  as  to  the  use  of 
combs  which  have  contained  American  foul 
brood.  While  it  may  be  possible  that  all 
the  diseased  matter  may  be  cut  out,  still  it 
is  impossible  to  know  when  this  is  done ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  running  a  great 
and  unnecessary  risk  to  use  such  combs. 
The  germs  of  the  disease  are  carried  in  the 
honey  to  all  parts  of  tlie  hive;  and  who  can 
say,  without  a  careful  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  every  cell,  where  these  germs  may 
bef  It  is  not  alone  in  the  cells  that  have 
contained  diseased  brood,  but  in  many  cases 
it  may  be  above  the  excluder,  remote  from 
the  brood-nest. 

While  brothei'  Townsend  may  be  able  to 
control  the  disease  in  this  manner — that  is, 
by  cutting'  out  the  diseased  portion  and 
using  the  rest  of  the  comb — still  the  rank 
and  tile  of  careless  beekeepers  will  undoubt- 
edly make  a  mess  of  it,  if  such  practice  is 
sanctioned  by  the  bee  journals.  Like  J.  E. 
Crane,  in  my  work  as  inspector  I  have 
found  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  beekeep- 
ers, and  by  far  the  majority  are  too  igno- 
rant or  too  careless  to  ti'eat  the  disease  suc- 


Piece  of  comb  built  in  six  days  after  a  queen  was  introduced.- 
From  E.  G.  Ward. 


cessfuUy  bj'  any  of  the  modified  methods. 
The  best  and  safest  way,  I  have  found,  is 
to  recommend  shaking  into  an  empty  hive 
and  carefully  burning  or  burying  all  of  the 
frames,  combs,  brood,  and  honey  from  the 
old  hive.  The  hive  may  be  saved  if  prop- 
erly scorched  out. 

USING  COMBS  FROM  A  SUPER  OVER  A  DISEASED 
COLONY. 

Last  year  the  editor  stated  that  the  combs 
from  a  super  over  a  diseased  colony  might 
be  used  with  safety.  To  give  the  matter  a 
test  I  took  three  combs  from  over  a  diseased 
colony.  They  were  fresh  combs  and  above 
an  excluder,  and  I  gave  them  to  a  clean 
colony  late  in  the  fall.  As  soon  as  brood 
was  started  in  these  combs  in  the  spring, 
the  disease  appeared,  showing  that  such 
combs  are  not  always  safe. 

don't     fool    with     AMERICAN     FOOL     BROOD. 

While  a  careful  manipulator  may  experi- 
ment with  European  foul  brood  in  many 
ways  with  impunity,  it  does  not  pay  to 
"  fool  "  with  American  foul  brood  in  an 
apiary  where  there  are  healthy  colonies. 
There  is  much  danger  of  robber  bees  spread- 
ing the  disease;  also  danger  of  the  opera- 
tor carrying  the  infected  honey  on  his  hands 
or  clothes  to  other  colonies. 

I  have  found  carbolic  cloths  a  very  valu- 
able aid  in  the  inspection  and  treatment  of 
diseased  hives,  as  they  are  the  best  preven- 
tive of  robbing  that  I  know  of.  Old  burlap 
bags  are  cut  up  and  sprinkled  with  crude 
carbolic  acid,  and  spread  over  the  hive  or 
over  the  combs  that  are  removed.  By  the 
way,  these  same  cloths  when  dry  make  the 
most  satisfactory  smoker  fuel. 

It  seems  too  bad  to 
destroy  nice  fresh 
combs  that,  we  fondly 
hope,  might  be  clean ; 
but  it  is  safest  in  the 
long  run,  where  one  is 
not  prepared  to  render 
them  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  bees;  and 
few  beekeepers  are 
thus  prepared.  I  have 
burned  hundreds  of 
nice  straight  all-work- 
er combs,  and  buried 
the  ashes;  and,  while 
it  hui'ts  my  feelings  to 
do  so,  still  it  is  "  good 
riddance  to  bad  rub- 
bish." 

DO    NOT    USE    MAILING- 
CAGES  FOR  INTRO- 
DUCING. 

Another  care  less 
practice  that  should 
be   avoided   is   the  in- 
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How  clover  is  getting  a  spread  in  tlie  wild  lands  of  the  Northwest. 


troduclioii  of  queens  in  mailing-cages,  when 
it  is  imjjossible  to  say  that  the  candy  in  the 
cage  is  not  infected.  I  suiDpose  nearly  all 
queen-breeders  are  reasonably  careful  in 
using  clean  honey  to  make  candy ;  but  there 
is  always  a  risk  to  run;  and  it  is  easy  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  by  using  a  clean  cage,  if 
one  must  use  this  antiquated  method  of  in- 
troduction, being  careful  to  burn  the  mail- 
ing-cage, together  with  the  escort  of  bees. 
By  using  the  direct  method  of  introduction 
the  danger  of  infection  is  avoided,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  safe  accej^tance  of  the 


new  queen  is  insured.  This  method  has  been 
given  several  times  in  Gleanings,  and  is  in 
use  by  hundreds  of  up-to-date  beekeepers, 
so  it  is  useless  to  describe  it  here. 

In  the  treatment  of  brood  disease  the 
safest  way  is  none  too  safe;  and  just  as  we 
should  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  we 
should  take  no  chances  with  American  foul 
brood,  knowing  that  the  vast  majority  of 
beekeepers  are  none  too  able  to  cope  with 
the  disease  at  the  best. 

Franklin.  Tenn. 


Sheep  clearing  brush  lauds   for  clover   crop. 
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FORMER  FOREST  LANDS  BEING  CONVERTED 
INTO  CLOVER-FIELDS 


BY  J.  L.  GRAFF 


Sheep  and  clover  are  working  a  dual  part 
in  the  vast  tracts  of  cut-over  and  burn-over 
lands  in  Minnesota  and  other  northwestern 
territory  in  which  the  last  of  the  lumber  is 
fast  disappearing.  The  promise  of  increas- 
ed fields  of  clover  bloom  has  much  in  store 
for  the  beekeepers  of  that  region. 

Sheep  are  being  brought  from  Montana 
and  other  far-western  ranges  to  feed  on 
wild  land  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out 
the  brush  preparatory  to  the  sowing  of  clo- 
ver. It  is  claimed  that  twenty  ewes  will 
clean  up  five  acres  in  as  many  months,  and 
leave  the  ground  so  clean  that,  when  the 
frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  seed  will  catch  without  any 
other  soil  preparation,  and  a  good  stand  of 
clover  will  be  secured  in  this  way.  At  least 
two  crops  are  cut  in  one  season.  By  fenc- 
ing small  tracts  and  changing  the  sheep 
from  one  tract  to  another,  the  patches  are 
well  cleaned  and  the  sheep  take  on  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  mutton  to  sell  for  much 
more  than  they  cost  when  they  were  turned 
into  the  fields. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  char- 
acter of  the  land  being  cleaned  up.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  take  out  the  stumps; 
the  seed  is  sown  between  them.  In  the  low- 
er right-hand  corner  is  shown  for  contrast 
a  small  section  cut  from  a  photogTai^h  of 
one  great  field  of  clover  in  bloom.  From 
this  corner  picture  one  may  imagine  what 
kind  of  improvement  could  be  seen  if  the 
clover  were  to  sj^read  over  the  whole  tract. 
In  one  county  alone  in  Minnesota,  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  clean  up  two  million 
acres. 

Chicago,  111. 


ENTRANCE   AT    TOP    OF    HIVE    AN    AID    IN 
SV^ARM  PREVENTION 


BY  I.  W.  BECKWITH 


I  have  read  several  items  in  the  bee  jour- 
nals, in  which  the  writers  complain  that 
bees  are  adverse  to  going  up  through  the 
queen-excluders  with  their  loads  of  honey, 
and  so  deposit  too  great  an  amount  in  the 
brood-chamber,  thereby  crowding  the  queen 
and  causing  swarming.  Some  beekeepers 
call  the  excluders  "  honey-excluders,"  and 
thereby  denounce  their  use. 

I  thought  that,  as  the  bees  object  to  car- 
rying their  honey  up  through  the  excluders, 
perhaps  they  would  object  to  carrying  it 
down  through  them,  and  so  I  might  take 
advantage  of  that  propensity  by  reversing 
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the  process.  So  when  I  set  my  bees  out  in 
the  spring  I  closed  the  fly  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hives  and.  moved  the  lids  back 
so  as  to  allow  entrance  at  the  top.  It  is 
best  to  do  this,  on  setting  them  out,  before 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  going  in 
at  the  bottom.  If  they  become  accustomed 
to  using  the  bottom  exit  it  will  be  necessary 
to  close  it  tight  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  the 
light;  and  eyen  then  the  bees  inside  will 
crowd  that  part  of  the  liive,  and  those  out- 
side will  try  to  go  in  there  for  a  month  after 
the  change  has  been  made. 

As  soon  as  a  super  is  needed,  take  the 
escape  out  of  the  escape-board  and  tack  a 
piece  of  queen-excluder  over  the  hole;  put 
it  on  the  hive,  and  a  super  having  an 
entrance  at  the  front  end.  I  prefer  to  have 
this  piece  of  queen-excluder  near  the  front 
end  of  the  board  so  that  the  bees  may  find 
it  more  readily.  It  may  be  well  to  put  the 
escape-board  in  place  at  first,  leaving  off  the 
zinc  until  the  super  is  needed. 

The  result  of  my  experiment  was  not  only 
that  the  honey  was  stored  above  (only 
enough  carried  below  to  feed  the  young, 
the  queen  having  unlimited  room).  The 
bees  raised  so  much  brood  that  they  were 
soon  very  strong  in  numbers;  and  before 
the  season  was  over  they  occupied  two  ex- 
tracting supers  and  then  one  half  of  the 
bees  clustered  on  the  outside  of  the  hives, 
there  not  being  room  inside,  and  not  one  of 
the  22  colonies  so  treated  offered  to  swarm. 

I  wanted  to  divide  some  of  them,  and  so 
put  brood  above  for  them  to  raise  queens 
a  la  Doolittle;  but  they  would  start  no 
queens ;  and  when  I  gave  them  cells  nearly 
ready  to  hatch  they  either  tore  them  down. 
or  the  few  that  they  allowed  to  hatch  soon 
disappeared,  so  I  conclude  that  I  have  un- 
wittingly solved  the  swarming  problem. 

Tliis  was  three  years  ago  last  summer. 
I  then  quit  the  bee  business  and  left  Wyo- 
ming for  this  State. 

I  used  extracting-supers,  having  some  old 
brood-coinbs  containing  pollen.  I  am  not 
sure  but  the  bees  may  have  stored  some  pol- 
len above;  but  if  so  it  was  only  near  the 
entrance  to  the  brood-chamber. 

In  order  to  give  my  bees  more  ventilation 
than  this  arrangement  would  allow  I  tacked 
wire  cloth  over  the  lower  entrance. 

Rodeo,  N.  M. 

[A  number  of  beekeepers  at  one  time  or 
another  have  used  upper  entrances — most 
of  them,  however,  using  them  in  connection 
with  a  lower  entrance  also.  The  objection 
to  having  but  one  entrance,  and  that  at  the 
top,  is  that  in  localities  where  the  nights 
are  cool  there  is  danger  of  having  the  bees 
desert  the  supers,  and  also  that  the  brood 
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may  become  easily  chilled.  Then  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  it  seems  to  be  almost  im- 
perative that  bees  have  an  entrance  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  to  facilitate  carrying  out 
dead  bees,  debris,  etc. 

The  experiment  described  by  our  corres- 
pondent is  an  interesting  one,  however,  and 
in  warm  climates  would  probably  be  worth 
trying.  There  is  no  question  but  that,  in 
very  hot  weather,  an  upper  entrance  in  ad- 
dition to  a  lower  one  facilitates  the  storing 
of  honey  and  saves  time  and  bee  energy. 
There  is  also  somewhat  less  danger  of 
swarming  on  account  of  the  added  amount 
of  ventilation  afforded. — Ed.] 


DOES  THE  ADDING  OF  EGGS  AND  LARV.«  TO 

A  COLONY  WITH  A  VIRGIN  SOMETIMES 

CAUSE  HER  DISAPPEARANCE  ? 


BY   JOHN   H.  JOHNSON 


Dr.  Miller,  p.  718,  Nov.  15,  asks  that 
some  one  settle  this  question.  The  doctor 
had  evidently  thought  the  question  settled 
long  ago.  And  now  comes  one,  Arthur  C. 
Miller,  unsettling  it,  and  making  the  doctor 
trouble.  At  Medina,  Ohio,  it  seems  the  boys 
thought  so  too,  as  both  Mr.  E.  R.  Root  and 
Mr.  Mell  Pritchard  have  endorsed  the  giv- 
ing of  eggs  and  larvae.  By  the  doctor's 
confession,  that  policy  did  poorly  enough 
at  Marengo.  When  it  comes  to  prescribing 
it  for  the  whole  country  (I  mean  no  dis- 
courtesy), the  doctor  might  better  say,  "I 
don't  know." 

If  by  giving  eggs  and  young  larvae  I  lost 
8  out  of  17  virgins  I  too,  like  Dr.  Miller, 
would  want  the  question  resettled.  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  season  and 
the  locality  have  much  to  do  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  virgin  queens.  The  treatment 
that  may  do  fairly  well  at  Marengo  and 
Medina  may  not  do  at  all  at  Bangor,  Pa., 
nor  at  Pi'ovidence,  R.  I. 

I  kept  bees  for  about  43  years,  and  raised 
my  own  queens  and  some  to  sell,  for  about 
35  years.  Beekeepers  then,  in  this  section, 
reared  queens  in  nuclei  and  practiced  arti- 
ficial swarming  to  some  extent.  We  strength- 
ened both  kinds,  even  while  they  had  vir- 
gins, by  giving  eggs  and  larvae.  The  loss 
of  young  queens  was  heavy,  especially  some 
seasons. 

I  obsen-ed  that  the  colonies  that  swarm 
naturally  rarely  lose  their  virgins.  About 
that  time  I  also  read  that  the  giving  of  eggs 
and  larvae  endangers  the  life  of  the  virgin 
queen.  That  led  me  to  decide  that  nature's 
way  of  having  the  stands  eggless  and  lar- 
vaeiess  at  the  time  of  the  young  queen's 
mating  is  the  proper  way.  I  now  closely 
watched  to  see  what  treatment  the  bees  gave 


the  virgins  upon  their  return  from  success- 
fully meeting  the  drone.  I  saw  that  the 
eg'giess  and  larvEeless  stands  very  rarely 
balled  their  young  queens.  But  in  times  of 
dearth  of  honey,  those  stands  having  egg's 
and  larvae  were  veritable  fiends  at  balling 
their  newlj'  mated  queens.  I  found  a  few 
that  the  bees  had  smothered  by  the  next 
morning.  The  dead  queens  were  dry  and 
glossy.  Some  of  these  balled  queens  were 
released  by  the  bees,  and  became  laying 
queens,  with  now  and  then  a  leg  disabled  or 
wings  ragged.  Most  of  those  balled  had 
that  black  glossy  appearance  as  though  they 
were  varnished.  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
other  beekeepers  regarding  their  observa- 
tions. 

The  past  season  I  permitted  14  colonies 
to  swarm  naturally.  There  was  a  loss  of 
one  virgin  among  the  14.  I  reared  in  nu- 
clei, I  think,  26  queens  with  a  loss  of  two 
virgins  among  the  lot, 

I  should  like  to  request  that  Dr.  Miller 
tiy  the  eggless  and  larvaeless  method  an- 
other season,  with  nuclei  that  have  virgin 
queens,  as  compared  with  the  egg-and-lar- 
vae  method. 

Bangor,  Pa. 


HIVING  A  CLUSTER   OF  BEES  FROM  A  RAIL 
FENCE 


BY  MRS.  FRANK  M'GLADE 


After  reading  Mr.  J.  L.  Byer's  article, 
page  301,  May  1,  about  liiving  a  swarm  of 
bees  on  a  rail  fence,  I  thought  another  ex- 
perience along  that  line  might  be  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 

Early  one  morning  in  June  a  swarm  of 
bees  came  out  and  settled  on  a  barbed-wire 
fence  near  the  beeyard.  Soon  after,  anoth- 
er came  and  settled  near  the  first.  While 
I  was  busy  hiving  them,  a  tliird  issued  and 
settled  above  the  two  hives  with  which  I  was 
working.  The  first  swarm  went  in  all  right ; 
but  when  the  third  had  settled  so  near  the 
other  hives,  the  second  was  not  managed  so 
easily.  I  finally  succeeded  in  hiving  them, 
however,  and  went  to  the  house.  On  going 
out  in  the  evening  to  remove  them  to  a 
different  location  I  found  both  hives  empty 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  stray  bees.  Any 
beekeeper  can  imagine  just  how  I  felt.  We 
looked  everywhere  for  them,  but  in  vain. 

Two  days  later,  however,  just  after  din- 
ner, my  little  son  started  down  across  the 
back  lot  in  search  of  wild  strawberries.  As 
he  was  crawling  through  a  hole  in  the  old 
rail  fence,  he  almost  touched  with  his  head 
a  cluster  of  bees  on  the  rails  among  the 
briers  and  tall  weeds.  He  called  to  me  to 
come  quickly,  saying  that  he  had  found  the- 
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bees.  There  must  have  been  a  bushel  of 
them.  I  determined  then  and  there  to  have 
them  yet  at  any  cost,  even  if  I  could  find 
no  one  to  help  me.  I  realized  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  shake  them  off,  so  I 
pushed  my  way  as  close  to  them  as  I  could 
and  set  a  box  near  them.  I  stretched  a  sheet 
over  the  box  down  under  the  bees  and 
started  the  smoker.  I  worked  with  those 
bees  for  three  hours,  but  they  seemed  de- 
termined to  cling  to  the  old  rail  fence.  I 
kept  on  using  smoke,  driving  them  towai'd 
the  hives,  which  were  full  of  old  comb,  as 
the  former  occupants  had  starved. 

When  one  hive  was  so  full  that  there  was 
not  room  for  any  more  bees  I  moved  it  and 
put  another  in  its  place.  I  again  smoked 
them  toward  the  hive.  When  a  woman  will, 
she  will;  and  after  three  hours  of  work  the 
bees  were  safely  in  the  hives.  I  found  that 
they  had  already  started  a  comb  on  the 
fence.  I  kept  close  watch  over  them  until 
evening,  when  I  moved  them  to  their  fu- 
ture stands.  I  wore  my  veil,  but  my  hands 
and  arms  were  bare,  and  yet  I  had  not  re- 
ceived a  single  sting.  The  next  day  I  re- 
moved a  frame  and  placed  a  frame  of  brood 
in  each  hive.  I  found  later  that  one  colony 
had  a  queen  which  soon  began  laying.  That 
colony  produced  over  sixty  pounds  of  hon- 
ey, fall  flow.  The  other  soon  raised  a  fine 
large  queen,  and  they  are  the  strongest  colo- 
nies I  have  this  spring. 

I  had  quite  an  interesting  chase  of  hide 
and  seek  with  them  at  one  time.  After 
going  through  a  hive  three  times  I  found 
the  queen,  so  large  that  I  wondered  how  I 
ever  missed  her. 

Another  time  a  bumblebee  flew  into  the 
hive.  How  the  bees  did  pounce  upon  it! 
They  finally  drove  it  out. 

While  I  find  the  care  of  bees  rather  tire- 
some work,  yet  it  is  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  It  is  a  kind  of  work,  too,  which 
any  woman  can  do  if  she  will. 

Hebron,  Ohio. 


SOME   OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE  MANNER  IN 
WHICH  BEES  USE  THEIR  STINGS 


Is  it  Natural  for  Bees  to  Lose  Their  Stings  After 
Using  Tliem? 


BY  WILLIAM  BARNES 


In  December  1st  issue,  page  778,  I  no- 
ticed observations  in  regard  to  bees  sting- 
ing each  other.  My  own  experience  has 
been  somewhat  different,  for  I  have  noticed 
on  two  different  occasions  sting's  left  in 
workers  after  being  stung.  One  was  during 
a  case  of  robbing,  and  the  other  where  a 
small  swarm  had  entered  another  hive  of 


bees.  There  were  dozens  of  bees  with  the 
stings  left  in  their  thorax  and  sides.  I  saw 
one  bee  with  as  many  as  three  stings  lodged 
in  it.  Time  after  time  have  I  watched  t  lie 
effects  of  a  fight  since,  but  have  failed  to 
find  stings  left  in  the  dead  bees. 

The  other  day  (after  reading  the  articles) 
a  very  small  queenless  swarm  came  and  set- 
tled on  a  hive-cover;  and  as  I  had  a  very 
weak  queenless  colony  I  thought  I  avouIcI 
run  the  swarm  into  that  hive  so  as  to  make 
them  strong  enough  to  be  worth  a  queen  if 
•they  would  unite;  but  they  didn't.  They 
declared  war,  and  fought  it  out  to  the  bit- 
ter end.  I  watched  the  results,  and  examin- 
ed the  dead  bees  aftenvard,  but  failed  to 
find  even  one  bee  with  a  sting  sticking  to  it. 
I  myself  have  never  seen  either  a  queen  or 
drone  with  a  sting  lodged  in  it,  but  have 
often  seen  bees  bluffing  at  stinging  drones, 
but  never  really  saw  them  do  it. 

I  agree  with  the  editor  that  it  is  not  nec- 
cessary  for  bees  to  lose  their  stings  when 
using  them  against  each  other.  I  would 
also  go  further  and  say  that  I  don't  think 
it  is  in  accordance  with  nature  for  bees  to 
lose  their  stings  when  stinging  any  thing, 
as  the  loss  of  the  sting  is  more  often  brought 
about  by  some  disturbing  agency  other  than 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  bees.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  of  you  old  hardened  bee- 
keepers take  the  time  and  trouble  (yes,  you 
will  have  some  trouble  to  keep  from  smash- 
ing your  little  pets),  when  working  among 
four  bees,  to  give  them  a  good  test  in  re- 
gard to  stinging. 

If  you  see  a  bee  (or  feel  it)  alight  on  you 
and  sting,  don't  move,  but  just  grip  what 
you  have  hold  of  and  watch,  wait,  and 
suffer.  You  will  see  some  funny  antics  (on 
the  part  of  the  bee)  in  her  desire  to  free 
herself,  which  she  will  accomplish  about 
eight  times  out  of  ten  if  you  don't  molest  it 
in  any  way,  something  after  the  way  in 
which  they  free  themselves  after  stinging 
each  other,  only  it  will  take  much  longer  on 
account  of  having  much  tougher  material 
to  work  on.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of 
bees  in  their  normal  state,  not  those  that 
have  been  stirred  up  to  the  pitch  when  they 
are  just  longing  to  throw  away  their  lives 
on  account  of  an  unnatural  state  of  things 
being  brought  about,  such  as  dropping  a 
frame  of  bees,  overturning  their  homes,  or 
stirring  them  up  with  your  foot,  etc. 

In  regard  to  bees  stinging  animals,  the 
latter,  on  being  stung,  will  invariably  start 
to  play  up,  thereby  angering  the  bees  into 
doing  their  best  (or  worst)  by  leaving  their 
stings  behind,  and  then  trying  to  do  the 
trick  over  again. 

One  remarkable  thing  in  letting  a  bee 
extricate  itself  from  your  arm  or  whatever 
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part  it  has  got  hold  of,  is  that  the  pain  is 
most  severe  at  first,  and  keeps  on  diminish- 
ing until  it  has  freed  itself,  when  a  slight 
rub  will  let  you  breathe  normal  again,  and 
you  will  hardly  know  that  you  have  been 
stung. 

Strand,  N.  S.  Wales,  Australia. 


rO  BEES  LOSE  THEIR  STINGS  WHEN  STINGING 
OTHER  BEES? 

My  experience  leads  me  to  say  they  do 
not  as  a  rule.  I  have  watched  them  close- 
ly, and  apparently  they  insert  only  the  ex- 
treme tips  of  the  sting.  Now  and  again  one 
appears  to  get  the  sting  too  far  in;  and 
when  they  find  themselves  caught  they  ap- 
pear to  be  panic-stricken,  and  make  frantic 
efforts  to  withdraw  the  sting,  with  the  result 
that  they  tear  it  out  of  their  own  bodies. 
If  a  bee  stings  a  man,  and  is  let  alone,  it 
Avill  sometimes  turn  round  and  round;  and 
apparently,  by  making  the  hole  large 
enough,  will  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  with- 
draw the  sting;  but  I  never  saw  them  do 
this  when  attached  to  another  bee. 

Ma.ior  Shallard. 

South  Woodburn,  N.  S.  Wales,  Australia. 


BEES    do    not    always    LOSE    THEIR    STINGS. 

I  have  just  read  what  Mr.  Waugh  says, 
p.  778,  Dec.  1.  When  I  kept  pure  black 
bees  in  box  hives  they  always  had  a  lot  of 
drones.  Many  times  I  have  seen  the  ground 
covered  with  dead  drones,  and  they  did  not 
have  any  stings  in  them.  Since  I  have  been 
keeping  the  yellow  bees  I  never  see  any  dead 
drones.  One  day  last  summer  I  was  extract- 
ing honey  when  a  large  bumblebee  got  inside 
of  the  screen  cloth  over  the  window.  There 
were  also  a  lot  of  bees  there.  When  the 
bumblebee  would  get  close  to  one  it  would 
try  to  catch  it,  but  it  would  always  get 
away.  I  thought  I  would  have  a  little  fun, 
so  I  put  the  bumblebee  in  a  bunch  of  bees. 
They  soon  covered  it.  They  had  a  tussle 
for  a  few  seconds.  It  soon  got  loose  from 
all  but  one,  which  held  on  for  some  time. 
In  a  few  seconds  after  the  last  bee  released 
it  it  was  dead,  and  not  a  sting  in  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Gleanings 
readers  can  say  that  thei'e  have  been  bees 
at  their  homes  since  1838.  The  year  that 
my  mother  was  born  in  (1838),  grandfather 
bought  a  colony  in  a  box  hive.  He  would 
always  choose  a  few  of  the  best  colonies  to 
keep,  and  kill  the  rest  with  sulphur.  He 
followed  this  plan  till  his  death  in  1879. 
Mother  kept  up  his  plan  till  I  began  to  care 
for  the  bees  about  1885.  I  soon  after  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  robbing  them,  as  it  was  call- 
ed. I  kept  this  up  until  I  began  to  use  the 
frame  hive  in   1900,  and  it  was  the  same 
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stock  too.  Mother  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  on  a  place  without  bees,  as  they  were 
brought  here  the  year  she  was  born.  She 
lived  in  the  house  that  she  was  born  in  till 
her  death  this  year.  Since  I  have  been 
using  the  frame  hive  I  have  changed  from 
blacks  to  Italians.  I  have  read  what  the 
several  writers  have  said  about  the  light 
and  dark  colored  bees.  My  experience  is 
that  the  goldens  are  not  worth  much  more 
than  house  flies;  and  the  Holy  Lands  are 
worse  than  the  goldens. 

Havana,  Ala.  J.  S.  Patton. 


On  page  116,  Feb.  15,  Mr.  Elias  Fox  says, 
"  I  have  seen  a  good  many  queens  and 
thousands  of  workers  killed  by  being  stung. 
I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  bee  with  a  sting 
lodged  in  it."  Further  on  he  states  that  he 
never  was  able  to  make  a  queen  sting  him, 
and  asks  if  any  one  was  ever  stung  by  a 
queen.  Now,  both  those  thing's  occurred  at 
the  same  hive  and  on  the  same  day  in  my 
presence,  proving  that,  out  of  an  infinite 
number  of  possibilities,  great  improbabili- 
ties and  coincidences  may  occur. 

I  had  been  from  home  two  days  attend- 
ing outyards,  leaving  an  eleven-year-old 
daughter  in  chai'ge  to  cage  the  clipped 
queen  and  let  her  go  again  as  soon  as  swarm 
returned.  She  reported,  among  others,  that 
"  39  "  had  swarmed  both  days.  This  morn- 
ing I  was  at  home  and  at  work  when  "  39  '' 
came  out  again.  As  we  had  been  having 
wet  weather  for  some  days  prior  to  the  last 
two,  I  hardly  expected  to  find  the  queen  out 
again,  for,  in  addition  to  their  reluctance  to 
come  out  when  they  find  they  can  not  fly, 
there  was  the  possibility  of  her  being  killed 
by  a  virgin;  but,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tions, she  was  again  found  climbing  the 
weeds  and  attempting  to  fly.  I  duly  caged 
her  and  placed  her  on  the  alightiiig-board. 
After  the  return  of  the  swarm  I  went  over 
to  liberate  the  queen,  and  noticed  that  there 
were  no  bees  on  the  cage  as  usual — in  fact, 
only  about  four  or  five  bees  were  visible  at 
the  entrance.  I  removed  the  plug  and  laid 
the  cage  a  few  inches  from  these  bees.  Im- 
mediately after  she  left  the  cage  one  sprang 
at  her  and  buried  its  sting  in  her  thorax, 
and  she  was  dead  in  15  or  20  seconds — long 
before  the  contractions  of  the  sting  had 
ceased. 

Looking  through  the  hive  I  found  several 
ripe  cells,  none  empty,  though  the  mandi- 
bles of  one  young  queen  were  plainly  visible 
cutting  its  way  out.  The  bees  were  dark 
hybrids,  and  very  cross,  so  I  decided  to  re- 
qiieen  from  a  nucleus,  cutting  the  cells  out. 
My  little  girl  let  the  young  queen  run  into 
her  hand,  as  she  had  often  done  before.    In 
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answer  to  her  request  to  let  this  young 
queen  live  I  exiilained  mj^  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  perpetuate  this  strain,  Avhen  she 
suddenly  opened  her  hp.nd  and  threw  the 
queen  in  the  grass,  saying  it  had  stung  her, 
and  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  sting 
had  entered.  I  sympathized  with  her,  tell- 
ing her  that  she  had  had  a  unique  experi- 
ence, as  queens  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
stinging  any  tlung  but  a  rival.  She  remark- 
ed that  it  did  not  hurt  as  much  as  a  worker 
did.  B.  B.  Brewster. 

Greenridge  Marr,  Canada. 

In  reading  the  Feb.  15th  Gleanings  to- 
night, page  116,  I  saw  that  Elias  Fox  wants 
to  know  if  any  one  was  ever  stung  by  a 
queen  bee.  I  have  been.  It  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  apicultural  experience.  I 
had  two  (virgins)  I  think,  in  my  left  hand. 
There  was  war  at  once.  Of  course  one  went 
for  the  other.  The  other  avoided  the  thrust 
somehow,  and  I  received  the  sting  just  be- 
low the  second  joint  on  the  second  finger. 
It  hurt  severely.  The  queen  that  stung  the 
other  flew  away;  but  I  kept  the  other  one, 
and  I  think  she  mated. 

John  H.  Rising. 

Lestershire,  N.  Y.,  March  23, 

ANOTHER  stung  BY  A  QUEEN. 

Not  wishing  any  more  increase  Avhen  a 
swarm  issued,  I  hunted  out  the  queen  and 
intended  to  kill  her.  I  caught  one  and 
pinched  her  head,  and  she  stung  me  on  the 
finger.  This  is  the  first  and  only  time  I  was 
ever  stung  by  a  queen.  She  was  a  full- 
sized  normal  queen  that  had  come  forth 
with  the  swarm. 

Kokomo,  Ind.  Eli  Robertson. 


GREASEWOOD  OR  CHICO 


BY  J.  A.  GREEN 


Wesley  Foster  is  evidently  not  well  in- 
formed as  to  our  desert  flora,  else  I  have 
been  laboring  under  a  misapprehension  for 
many  years.  The  plant  which  he  illustrates 
and  describes  as  greasewood  on  page  50  of 
Gleanings  for  Jan.  15  is  not  what  is  called 
greasewood  here,  but  chico  or  "  rabbit 
brush."  Greasewood  is  one  of  the  most 
common  plants  of  the  arid  plains  of  the 
West,  being  second,  I  believe,  only  to  sage 
brush.  Here  it  is  the  principal  one  of  the 
woody  shrubs  of  the  desert,  giving  place  a 
few  miles  further  west  to  sage  brush.  It  is 
a  straggling,  scraggly  bush,  growing  some- 
times five  or  six  feet  high,  though  usually 
not  over  three.  The  wood  is  very  hard; 
and,  though  it  has  no  real  thorns,  the  tips  of 
the  twigs  are  so  sharp  that  the  effect  is 
about  the  same  as  though  it  were  thorny. 


The  leaves  are  narrow  and  very  fleshy. 
When  young,  stock  browse  freely  on  the 
green  tips;  and,  though  it  has  not  a  very 
high  reputation  as  pasturage,  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  analysis,  almost  as  nutritious  as  al- 
falfa. The  blossoms,  which  come  in  early 
summer,  are  very  inconspicuous,  small,  and 
yellowish-brown.  The  bees  work  on  them 
very  freely  for  a  few  days,  getting  consid- 
erable pollen  and  some  honey,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  very  dark  in  color,  though  of  good 
flavor. 

Chico  blooms  late  in  the  fall,  resembling- 
goldenrod  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  ap- 
pearance. The  bees  get  quite  a  little  honey 
from  it,  deep  yellow  in  color,  rather  thin 
and  poor  in  quality.  It  granulates  veiy 
quickly,  even  in  the  comb;  and  the  section 
of  alfalfa  or  sweet-clover  honey  that  is  fin- 
ished up  on  chico  is  not  very  much  improv- 
ed thereby,  as  the  chico  honey  around  the 
lower  edges  granulates  long  before  the  rest 
of  the  honey.  The  worst  feature  about  it, 
though,  for  the  comb-honey  producer,  is  the 
intense  yellow  color  of  the  pollen,  which 
stains  the  surface  of  the  combs  over  which 
the  bees  travel,  besides  giving  them  its  smell, 
and  to  some  extent  its  flavor.  As  this  smell 
and  flavor  are  very  much  like  that  of  the 
common  garden  marigold,  it  does  not  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  section  honey  which 
remains  on  the  hive  through  its  flow.  On 
this  account,  manj^  beekeepers  remove  the 
supers  from  the  hive  as  soon  as  the  chico 
begins  to  bloom.  After  the  plant  is  through 
blooming,  the  appearance  is  vciy  much  the 
same,  except  that  the  yellow  of  the  blossoms 
is  changed  to  white.  This  white  tufted  ap- 
pearance, somewhat  like  a  rabbit's  tail, 
probably  accounts  for  its  other  common 
name  of  "  rabbit  brush." 

Another  slight  error  in  this  article,  not 
of  much  importance  to  a  beekeeper,  per- 
haps, though  it  might  be  to  a  homeseeker, 
is  the  impression  which  it  gives  that  peaches 
are  raised  by  the  hundreds  of  carloads  near 
Fruita.  .Peaches  are  not  commercially  grown 
to  any  extent  near  Fruita,  though  apples 
are  one  of  the  main  crops.  The  peach  dis- 
trict begins  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  east  of 
Fruita;  and  it  is  here  that  hundreds  of  tors 
of  the  finest  peaches  grown  in  the  world 
rotted  on  the  ground  last  autumn,  because, 
although  we  have  one  of  the  best  organized 
fruit-shipping  associations  in  the  world,  our 
system  of  distribution  is  so  poor  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  ship  these  peaches,  though 
thousands  of  people  could  not  get  any 
peaches  to  eat  because  the  price  was  too 
high.  Some  time,  let  us  hope,  the  produc- 
er and  the  consumer  may  be  brought  near- 
er together,  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Heads   of  Grain  from   Different   Fields 


The  Starvation  Cure  for  Foul  Brood;    the  Impor- 
tance of  Treating  Promptly 

I  have  a  copy  of  your  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  for 
1905,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  an  article  on 
pa?e  170,  second  column,  about  half  way  down. 
You  say,  "  When  the  bees  begin  to  fall  from  the 
comb  as  if  from  starvation,  they  were  fed."  Does  this 
mean  that  they  were  closed  up  in  the  hive  after  giv- 
ing them  sheets  of  foundation  for  foul-brood  treat- 
ment ? 

Would  you  advise  treating  for  that  now,  or  wait 
until  after  the  honey-fiow  ?  and  about  what  date  then 
would  you   advise? 

I  also  intend  to  Italianize.  Would  j  ou  advise  me 
to  do  this  after  the  honey-flow  too?  I  have  five  hives 
of   hybrids. 

Ashland,  Ky.,   April  21.  John  M.  O'Dw   er. 

[Referring  to  the  method  of  curing  foul  brood  as 
given  in  the  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 
which  you  have,  we  would  say  that  our  idea  was  to 
put  the  bees  in  a  wire-cloth  cage  or  in  a  hive  having 
a  screen  top  so  that  the  bees  can  get  plenty  of  air 
while  they  are  kept  away  from  the  combs,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  where  they  are  being  starved,  until 
they  just  begin  to  drop  down.  If  they  were  shut  up 
in  an  ordinary  hive  tight,  without  any  special  ven 
tilation  other  than  that  given  at  the  entrance,  they 
might  suffocate;  but  nowadays  we  have  a  little  more 
modern  method  of  cure  by  which  we  do  not  have  to 
starve  the  Lees  at  all.  We  let  them  loose  on  frames 
of  foundation.  We  are  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  a  copy"  of  our  booklet,  "  Diseases  of  Bees,"  and 
would  refer  you  to  the  special  treatment  given  for 
foul  brood. 

Always  in  bee  diseases  of  any  sort,  especially 
American  or  European,  we  would  advise  immediate 
treatment.  To  defer  the  matter  until  after  the  honey- 
flow  would  only  subject  your  other  colonies  to  the 
danger  of  infection;  and  it  is  better  to  treat  when 
the  bees  are  not  inclined  to  rob  than  at  any  othei 
time.  If  the  fruit-bloom  is  all  over  with  you  it  might 
be  advisable  for  you  to  shake  your  bees  on  to  frames 
of  foundation,  as  given  in  our  booklet,  along  about 
sundown,  or  possibly  a  little  later — just  late  enough 
so  that  robber  bees  would  not  cause  any  trouble. 
The  combs  themselves  then  should  be  thoroughly 
burned  and  the  ashes  buried. 

The  matter  of  Italianizing  the  bees  can,  perhaps, 
be  deferred  to  advantage  until  after  the  honey-flow. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  come  and  see 
us  at  any  time.  Our  apiaries  are  open  to  inspection, 
and  beginners  are  always  welcome,  or  any  one  else. 
When  you  come,  make  yourself  known  and  we  will 
see  that  a  man  takes  you  over  the  plant  and  gives 
you  opportunity  to  see  actual  work  among  the  bees. 
If  you  can  stay  long  enough  we  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  go  out  to  the  outyards  where  the  men  are 
at  work. — Ed.] 


Another  Plan  for  Running  for  Increase  and   Ex- 
tracted Honey  Both 

I  have  fifteen  hives  of  bees  which  I  wish  to  in- 
crease to  thirty.  Twenty  I  intend  to  run  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  ten  for  comb.  Will  the  following 
plan  work  ?  When  the  colonies  get  quite  strong  I 
will  give  each  a  second  brood-chamber  filled  with 
comb,  or  full  sheets  of  foundation.  Every  few  days 
I  will  reverse  the  brood-chambers,  top  for  bottom. 
When  the  honey-flow  comes  on  I  will  take  one  brood 
chamber  filled  with  the  heaviest  frames  of  brood, 
the  queen,  and  some  young  bees,  and  set  them  on 
a  new  stand,  leaving  the  hive  on  the  old  stand  to 
raise  a  new  queen.  I  will  then  give  each  a  super, 
I  will  make  the  change  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  most  bees  are  flying.  I  have  200  lbs.  of  sugar 
on  hand.  I  will  feed  until  I  add  the  second  brood- 
cliamber,  which  will  be  when  the  fruit-trees  start  to 


1  loom,   or  pjrhaps  before.    Would  it  be  advisable  to 
raise  some  .\ouug  queens  and  have  them  all  ready  to 
introduce  to  the  hives  I  leave  on  the  old  stands? 
Troy,   N.  Y  ,  April  14.  W.  H.  Roberts. 

[Giving  a  colony  an  extra  brood-chamber  filled 
with  empty  combs  or  frames  of  foundation  is  correct 
enough  in  principle;  but  there  will  be  no  particular 
advantage  in  reversing  the  position  of  the  brood 
chambers  unless  you  use  perforated  zinc  and  put  the 
queen  below  the  zinc  with  the  empty  combs  or 
frames  of  foundation.  Without  the  queen-excluder 
or  perforated  z'nc,  the  queen  in  all  probability  would 
stay  with  her  brood-combs  whether  she  was  in  the 
bottom  story  or  in  the  top  story.  She  would  grad 
ually,  however,  work  into  the  other  story  that  had 
the  empty  combs  or  frames  of  foundation,  no  mattei' 
whether  it  were  below  or  whether  it  were  on  top. 
A  much  better  plan  than  reversing  the  brood-combs, 
and  which  would  accomplish  the  object  which  you 
are  seeking,  would  be  to  scatter  the  brood — that  is, 
after  settled  warm  weather  has  come  on.  At  the 
time  of  giving  the  extra  hive-lody  on  top,  remove 
some  of  tlie  brood-combs  from  the  lower  hive  and  put 
them  in  the  upper  hive.  Pill  the  spaces  in  both  hives 
with  frames  of  foundation  or  combs,  placing  the 
empties  in  alternation  with  the  frames  of  brood. 
But  be  <  areful  not  to  overdo  this.  It  would  be  very 
much  better,  at  the  start,  to  bring  up  one  or  two 
frames  of  brood  in  the  upper  story  along  with  the 
empty  combs  and  frames  of  foundation.  Place  the 
two  frames  of  brood  together.  At  the  beginning  of 
things  it  is  wise  not  to  scatter  the  brood  too  much: 
but  when  the  swarming  season  begins  and  the  bees 
feel  inclined  to  swarm  and  hang  out,  then  we  advise 
alternating  a  frame  of  brood  with  an  empty  frame 
of  comb  or  frame  of  foundation.  As  a  general  thing 
this  will  entirely  check  swarming  for  the  time  being. 

Your  scheme  of  taking  away  the  brood-chamber 
containing  the  heaviest  frames  of  brood  is  correct 
enough,  with  this  exception:  It  would  be  better  to 
use  only  frames  of  sealed  brood.  If  you  effect  this 
removal  at  the  time  when  the  bees  are  flying  the 
heaviest,  and  leave  plenty  of  young  bees  with  the 
hive  removed,  there  will  not  be  much  danger  of  chill 
ing  the  brood,  providing  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  at  the  time.  Taking  every  thing  into  consid- 
eration we  think  you  will  find  the  Alexander  method 
of  making  increase,  recently  given  in  Gleanings, 
will  suit  you  better.  See  page  314  of  Gleanings 
for  May   1. 

Yes,  you  could  raise  young  queens  and  have  them 
all  ready  to  introduce  at  the  time  of  making  the 
division;  but  before  you  raise  any  queens  you  better 
read  the  article  on  "  Queen-rearing  "  in  our  A  B  C 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  or  in  our  booklet,  "  Mod- 
ern Queen-rearing." — Ed.] 


No  Pollen-producing  Plants  in  Bloom,  a  Result  of 
the  Frost 

In  returning  to  my  apiary  from  the  north  last 
week  I  found  every  thing  at  a  standstill;  but  little 
brood-rearing  was  going  on,  and  the  bees  were  weak- 
er in  numbers  than  ever  before  in  my  experience  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  I  soon  saw,  from  inspection, 
that  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  pollen,  and  not 
a  speck  was  coming  in.  The  bees  were  heavy  from 
well-filled  combs  of  honey  which  was  fed  to  them 
last  fall.  I  never  had  such  an  experience  before,  as 
pollen  is  always  abundant  here,  even  when  honey 
is  absent.  I  never  had  to  feed  flour  before  in  my 
experience  of  more  than  thirty  years.  The  bees  went 
at  the  rye  flour  like  hogs  to  swill.  They  were  more 
ravenous  over  it  than  when  robbing.  My  one  hun- 
dred colonies  took  in  four  quarts  each  day,  for  a 
week,  and  stored  but  little  of  it,  and  the  weather.too, 
was  very  cold  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

I  now  see  that  the  pollen  flowers  are  absent,  and 
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the  pollen  trees  and  shrubs  are  killed  from  the  late 
heavy  frosts  v  hii  h  visited  us  in  all  parts  of  Califor- 
nia. The  willows  and  cottonwoods  will,  no  doubt, 
bloom  later,  as  only  the  limbs  are  dead.  Other  shrubs 
seem  to  be  completely  killed. 

Lonoak,  Cal.  C.  K.  Ercanbrack. 


Equipment  for  Production  of  Comb  Honey 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller .- — After  nine  years'  experience 
with  extracted  honey  I  think  I'd  like  to  go  back 
to  the  production  of  comb  honey.  Now,  if  you  were 
to  start  over  with  a  new  outfit,  what  super  and  style 
of  section  would  \  ou  use  ?  How  would  you  arrange 
the  inside,  of  the  super?  What  kind  of  furniture? 
Would  you  have  two  extracting  lombs,  one  on  each 
outside?  I  had  thought  I'd  like  section-holders  with 
top-bars,  then  I  would  put  the  sections  into  the  sec- 
tion-holders and  put  the  foundation  in  afterward 
(full  sheets).  I  have  done  so  on  a  small  scale,  and 
in  this  way  no  foundation  is  ever  broken  loose.  Does 
Fifty  Years  among  the  Bees  give  the  whys  and 
wherefores  ? 

Mr.  Townsend  speaks  as  though  he  likes  the  T 
supers  with  two  extracting  combs,  one  on  each  out 
side.  He  too  figures  the  cost  of  production  and  tries 
to  cut  it  down. 

Battle  Creek,    Mich.,    April  27.      Wm.  C.  Brown. 

[Dr.  Miller,  to  whom  the  above  questions  were 
addressed,   replies:] 

I  would  use  the  T  super,  and  it  would  likely  be 
with  a  ten-frame  hive.  Besides  the  T-tins,  the  only 
furniture  would  be  plain  wooden  separators  and 
little  sticks  to  crowd  between  the  tops  of  the  sections 
to  keep  sections  square  and  prevent  bee-glue.  These 
sticks  are  about  1/4 -inch  by  3-32.  I  think  I  would 
at  least  do  some  experimenting  with  an  extracting- 
comb  at  each  side  of  the  super.  The  sections  would 
be  4Vi  X414  xl%  beeway,  tilled  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation,    top   and  bottom   siarters. 

You  will  find  twenty  pages  or  so  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  "  Fifty  Years  among  the  Bees." 

Marengo,  111.  C.  C.  Miller. 


Bee  Paralysis  or  Poison  ? 

We  are  experiencing  a  trouble  here  with  our  bees 
that  we  have  never  had  before  in  this  section  that  I 
know  of,  which  is  this:  The  bees  are  dying  right 
along.  It  seems  to  be  the  old  bees  that  are  affected, 
and  one  would  think  it  was  caused  by  spraying  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  spraying 
at  all  in  this  section.  The  brood  is  in  fine  shape,  and 
the  young  bees  seem  to  come  out  all  right ;  yet  the 
colonies  do  not  build  up ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  are 
going  back  rapidly,  yet  practically  all  colonics  are 
affected,  and  all  yards  that  I  know  of  are  affected 
about  alike,  and  I  know  the  conditions  over  quite  a 
bit  of  territory.  We  have  never  had  any  disease 
here  at  all,  to  my  knowledge,  before  the  present 
trouble. 

Some  think  it  paralysis;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
I  have  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  and  have 
made  a  study  of  bees  more  or  less  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  must  say  that  I  am  puzzled  :  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  caused  by  gathering  honey- 
dew  from  the  excessive  amount  that  we  have  had 
here  all  the  spring  on  pine-trees.  It  has  been  in  such 
quantities  that  one  could  rub  his  hand  on  the  grass 
under  the  trees  and  get  them  coated  with  the  sub- 
stance. We  have  had  much  cool  weather  and  espe- 
cially nights,  many  days  being  so  cool  that  the  bees 
would  hardly  get  any  flight  at  all ;  and  if  I  can  see 
any  difference  I  think  we  have  more  dead  bees  after 
the  coolest  weather.  The  ground  in  front  of  the 
hives  is  covered  with  dead  bees ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances where  there  is  grass  it  is  even  killed  by  the 
dead  bees.  The  combs  are  full  (in  all  colonies  that 
are  at  all  strong)  of  this  honey-dew,  and  the  queens 
are  laying  finely.  It  is  now  9  A.  M.,  and  I  have 
stopped  writing  long  enough  to  run  out  and  examine 


the  fronts  of  the  hives,  and  find  fewer  dead  and  dy- 
ing bees  than  on  last  Tuesday  morning  when  it  had 
been  cooler  than  now.  For  the  last  day  or  so,  say 
three  days,  is  has  been  fairly  warm,  almost  hot. 
Many  of  the  bees  are  carried  out  alive,  but  sick,  and 
hop  around  on  the  ground,  sometimes  living  over 
night  in  this  sick  condition.  They  look  swollen  and 
slick,  while  the  majority  are  dead  when  carried  out. 
Rock  Mount,  Va.,  May  2.  B.  L.  Fisher. 

[Notwithstanding  what  you  say  to  the  contrary, 
we  should  be  very  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
what  is  killing  your  bees  is  paralysis.  Your  prelim- 
inary description  rather  points  in  that  direction,  and 
the  last  sentence  of  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
seems  to  leave  no  doubt  of  it  in  our  minds.  No  form 
of  honey-dew,  nor  any  honey,  in  fact,  that  we  have 
ever  known  any  thing  about,  will  cause  the  kind  of 
malady  you  describe.  Your  bees  might  possibly  have 
b?en  poisoned ;  but  we  hardly  think  that  is  prob- 
able in  view  of  the  last  sentence  referred  to  in  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph,  especially  where  you  say 
"  they  look  swollen  and  slick."  This  is  a  very  unmis- 
takable symptom  of  bee-paralysis,  and,  taken  in  con- 
nection w'ith  all  the  rest  you  say,  makes  it  very  clear 
to  us  that  there  is  nothing  else  the  matter  with  your 
bees. 

If  you  will  follow  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  O. 
O.  Poppleton,  who  has  had  as  large  an  experience 
with  it  as  any  one,  as  given  under  "  Bee  Paralysis," 
in  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  you  wiU 
be  doing  about  all  that  you  can  do  for  them,  because 
we  do  not  know  of  any  easy  and  simple  cure.  One 
thing  we  would  suggest,  we  would  isolate  all  the  sick 
colonies  and  locate  them  in  a  yard  by  themselves. 
We  would  change  the  queen  in  all  the  colonies,  and 
then  practice  the  treatment  recommended  by  Mr. 
Poppleton. — Ed.] 


Why  do  Swarms  Cluster  Before  Leaving  ? 

On  p.  502,  Aug.  1.5,  1912,  you  give  my  theory  as 
to  the  possible  reason  "  why  swarms  cluster."  I 
wish  you  would  again  put  it  before  your  readers, 
asking  those  who  might  desire  to  test  it  to  report 
results. 

We  have  by  the  "  wing-clipping  method  "  a  decid- 
ed aid  in  handling  primary  swarms;  but  it  is  the 
after-swarms  that  not  only  can  and  do  make  us 
climb,  but  that  sometimes  beat  us  completely;  and  it 
wouldn't  hurt  a  bit  if  one  more  slat  could  be  added 
to  the  knowledge  our  older  veterans  have  given  us 
on  handling  this  problem. 

One  day  after  the  issuing  of  a  swarm  from  a  hive 
wherein  all  eggs  had  been  hatched  and  all  brood 
beyond  the  possibility  of  making  into  queens,  I  de- 
stroyed all  the  queen-cells  and  allowed  the  swarm 
witli  a  queen  to  hang  as  long  as  the  bees  would. 
After  remaining  clustered  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
they  quickly  broke;  and  before  I  got  to  the  second 
fence  they  were  ahead  of  me,  though  I  was  doing 
my  best  to  keep  up.  At  a  distance  of  about  50  rods 
they  had  abruptly  held  up,  and  I  was  under  them 
again;  but  instead  of  being  enmassed  as  they  had 
been,  they  were  scattered ;  and  while  I  stood  out  in 
front  of  their  line  of  advance  for  a  time,  on  getting 
back  to  the  apiary  I  found  the  swarm  nicely  hived 
at   the  stand  from  which  it  had  come. 

Sterling,  111.,  May  6.  A.  B.  Anthony. 


Bees  that  Would  Not  go  Out  of  the  Pound  Pack- 
ages 

In  a  shipment  of  some  half-pound  lots  of  bees  I 
received  from  Alabama  there  was  one  cage  that  had 
been  placed  over  the  brood-frames  in  a  super  with 
one  end  removed  so  they  could  escape  to  the  brood- 
frames.  All  had  escaped  from  cages  in  24  hours; 
but  in  this  one  they  would  move  back  and  forth  to 
brood-frames  for  several  days.  So,  upon  examination 
I  had  discovered  they  had  started  to  build  comb  in 
the  little  cage  in  which  they   came.    I  also  may  add 
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that  the  queens  came  introduced,  and  that  this  one 
had  started  to  lay  eges  in  cells  of  this  comb.  The 
question  is,  Where  did  they  get  the  comb?  for  they 
could  not  get  out  of  the  hive  in  all  this  time,  but  had 
brood-frames  with  comb  and  honey  in  the  hive.  I 
have  never  heard  nor  known  that  bees  could  work 
over  old  wax,  so  should  be  pleased  to  have  this  point 
made   clear. 

Downer's  Grove,  111.,  May  6.  J.  Mey. 

[Bees  can  build  comb  while  in  confinement,  for, 
in  fact,  they  make  their  wa.x  out  of  honey.  As  they 
were  supposed  to  be  supplied  with  it  in  your  case 
they  could  easily  build  comb;  but  it  is  a  very  unusu- 
al procedure.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  bees 
refused  to  go  down  on  the  brood-combs,  because,  if 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  comb  in  the  cage  that  con- 
tained a  few  eggs,  the  queen  and  the  bees,  you  will 
find,  would  stay  where  that  piece  was.  They  would 
gradually,  however,  work  down  in  the  hive,  because 
the  capacity  of  the  cage  would  become  too  limited  in 
a  short  time. — Ed.] 


Cottonseed  Meal  Eagerly  Taken  by  Bees 

On  age  272,  April  15,  Mr.  Kos  Hurst  suggests 
that  Mrs.  H.  Millard,  Feb.  15,  page  131,  use  cotton- 
seed meal  as  a  substitute  for  pollen  instead  of  albu- 
minized sugar  or  rye  meal.  Mr.  Hurst  says  that  he 
has  never  read  where  cottonseed  meal  was  fed  to 
bees  as  a  substitute  for  pollen.  Bees  will  carry  in 
cottonseed  meal  if  they  can  get  it  early  in  the  spring 
before  there  are  any  flowers  or  enough  flowers  to 
produce  the  amount  of  pollen  necessary.  I  have  seen 
tees  working  so  thick  in  hoppers  that  contained  dry 
mash  for  chickens  that  the  chickens  refused  to  eat 
except  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  bees  were  not  flying.  The  mash  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  cottonseed  meal,  and  the  bees 
worked  until  they  had  gotten  nearly  all  of  the  meal 
out  of  the  mash. 

The  best  way  to  feed  the  bees  the  cottonseed  meal 
is  to  mix  it  with  wheat  bran,  half  and  half.  Some  of 
the  bees  are  sure  to  be  di-owned  if  the  meal  is  fed  to 
them  just  as  it  is.  After  the  meal  and  bran  are 
mixed,  pour  it  into  a  flat  box  and  mound  it  up.  The 
mash  should  be  stirred  and  mounded  up  every  day, 
as  the  bees  work  it  down  level  when  they  get  out 
the  meal. 

If  the  weather  is  favorable,  the  bees  will  soon 
carry  in  enough  to  fill  the  brood-chamber.  A  little 
honey  smeared  around  the  sides  of  the  vessel  that 
contains  tlie  mash  will  soon  attract  the  bees.  Brood- 
rearing  seems  to  be  carried  on  as  easily  with  cotton- 
seed meal  as  with  pollen  gathered  from  flowers.  I 
am  sure  that  cottonseed  meal  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  localities  where  pollen  is  scarce  in  the 
early   spring. 

Here  at  Beeville  cottonseed  meal  costs  $1.50  per 
100-pound  sacks.  A  hundred  pounds  of  meal  added 
to  bran  as  needed  should  supply  at  least  200  colonies 
of  bees  with  pollen  for  at  least  one  month. 

Beeville,  Texas,  May  12.  C.  E.  Engle. 


What  to  do  with  Sections  Containing  Pollen  when 
Grading 

How  many  cells  of  pollen  can  pass  in  fancy  sec- 
tions? How  many  in  No.  1?  I  use  excluders,  and 
yet  I  have  lots  of  sections  with  pollen.  I  use  the 
Danzenbaker  system  of  comb-honey  production.  Here- 
tofore I  have  sold  such  honey  to  farmers  at  8  cents 
for  fancy,  but  it  does   not  pay. 

New  Boston,  Mo.  F.  H.  Thiele. 

[We  submitted  this  to  Mr.  F.  Rauchfuss,  manager 
of  the  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  and 
he  replies :  ] 

The  question  of  pollen  in  sections  has  never  been 
taken  into  consideration  when  framing  our  rules, 
because  in  all  of  the  experience  that  we  have  had 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  there  have  been  probably 
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one  dozen  sections  found  with  a  few  cells  of  pollen 
in.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  negligible  quantity,  and 
not  to  be  considered;  but  if  it  were  in  a  location 
where  it  happens  often,  as  it  seems  to  in  Mr.  Thiele's 
location,  we  would  consider  such  as  not  fit  to  go 
into  any  thing  but  the  No.  2  grade,  no  matter  how 
well  they  may  be  finished  and  filled. 
The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association, 
Denver,  Colo.,  May  12.  P.  Rauchfuss. 

Sheep  Not  Necessary  to  Make  White  Clover  Yield 

I  agree  with  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  sheep  to  pasture  in  white  clover  in  order 
that  it  may  be  more  productive.  In  fact,  cattle  are 
better,  as  they  do  not  eat  the  crown  out  of  the  plant 
as  sheep  will  do.  Poor  farming  has  hurt  the  land  in 
this  locality  so  far  as  producing  white  clover  is  con- 
cerned. The  short  rotation,  advocated  by  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Wooster,  for  bringing  back  fertility 
to  our  soil,  is  detrimental  to  white  clover  unless 
farmers  sow  it ;  and  that  is  what  they  should  have 
Ijeen  doing  for  years.  A  chemical  analysis  of  white 
clover  shows  that  it  is  richer  in  protein  than  almost 
any  legume  which  is  grown  for  forage. 

Bloomingdale,  Ohio.  W.  B.  Ralston. 

A  Correction 

In  describing  my  arrangement  to  get  bees  out  of 
the  extracting-supers,  p.  230,  April  1,  you  used  a 
cut  which  I  think  does  not  make  it  plain.  I  make 
the  box  18  or  20  inches  high.  This  box  could  be 
tight  on  the  sides  and  ends,  except  that  the  side 
furthest  from  the  operator  should  have  an  opening 
the  full  length  of  the  box,  and  about  three  inches 
wide  in  order  to  give  air  or  ventilation  to  the  bees 
after  they  slide   down   the   chute  below. 

Lakeville,   Ind.  C.   A.   Bunch. 


Removing  the  Queen 

Can  as  much  comb  honey  be  secured  from  colonies 
where  the  queen  is  removed  as  by  the  shaken-swarm 
plan  ? 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24.      Gilbert  Bros. 

[Caging  the  queen  to  prevent  swarming,  when 
running  for  the  production  of  comb  honey,  seems  to 
fake  the  life  out  of  a  colony.  The  bees  attempt  to 
rear  queen-cells;  and  if  a  single  cell  is  missed,  a 
swarm  will  come  out  very  soon  after  the  virgin 
hatches.  The  methods  of  shaking  swarms,  we  should 
say,  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  dequeen- 
ing;  and  it  would  be  our  opinion  that  more  honey 
could  be  secured. — Ed.] 


The  Number  of  Bees  to  the  Pound 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  number  of  bees  in  a 
quart  or  a  pound?  If  a  pound,  what  is  the  space 
they  occupy  ? 

Canton,    Mass.,    April   21.  E.    C.    Brittox. 

[There  are  about  3200  bees  in  a  quart  and  about 
4500  bees  on  the  average  in  a  pound.  This  number, 
however,  will  vary  according  as  to  whether  the  bees 
are  filled  with  nectar  or  not.  A  bee  can  carry  half 
its  own  weight  in  honey  and  possibly  a  little  more  at 
times.  If,  therefore,  the  bees  are  filled  with  honey  a 
proper  reduction  should  be  made  from  the  figures 
already  given. — Ed.] 


Death  of  Melvin  Isbell 

I  should  like  to  have  a  brief  notice  in  Gleanings 
of  the  death  of  my  husband,  Melvin  Isbell,  which 
occurred  May  3.  He  was  a  veteran  beekeeper,  keep- 
ing bees  since  a  man  of  20.  He  also  took  Glean- 
ings, since  its  first  beginning,  and  had  nearly  every 
one  in  good  condition.  He  was  63.  I  think  he  kept 
the  most  bees  of  any  one  in  Chenango  County. 

Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Melvin  Isbell. 
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Our   Homes 


A.    I.    ROOT 


A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath;  but  grievous 
words  stir  up  anger. — Prov.   15:1. 

But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil;  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also. — Matt.   5:39. 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth: 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. — Matt.  10: 
34. 

It  is  now  springtime,  and  everybody  is 
making  garden  more  or  less.  I  do  not  know 
but  I  might  say  likewise  that  almost  every- 
body is  keeping  chickens  "  more  or  less." 
Well,  the  chickens  are  all  right  and  the  gar- 
dening is  all  right.  Both  are  commendable. 
But  they  do  not  work  well  together.  If  the 
mother  hen  is  penned  up  and  the  little 
chicks  are  allowed  to  run  through  the  gar- 
den, they  will,  at  least  for  a  time,  do  good 
and  not  harm;  but  if  you  do  not  look  out, 
the  first  you  know,  even  small  chicks  will 
get  into  the  seed-beds  and  not  only  dig 
them  up  but  make  things  look  sadly  untidy. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  plants  be- 
come discouraged  and  give  up,  just  as  hu- 
man beings  do.  After  a  chicken  has  snip- 
ped off  the  foliage  and  scratched  the  dirt 
off  from  some  of  the  tiny  rootlets,  the  plant 
will  of  a  sudden  lose  its  vigor  and  energy. 
Well,  what  I  have  in  mind  tins  morning, 
while  we  are  getting  a  gentle  May  shower, 
is  the  matter  of  having  one  neighbor  have 
a  choice  garden  and  the  adjoining  neighbor 
some  chickens,  and  trouble  comes.  Not  all 
of  (he  chicken  folks  and  garden  folks  are 
professing  Christians;  and  some  of  them 
that  are  seem  to  forget  their  religion  when 
tlie  chickens  get  across  the  boundary  line 
and  dig  up  the  plants.  I  believe  it  is  get- 
ting to  be  more  and  more  the  fashion  to  dis- 
pense with  fences;  and  I  always  rejoice  to 
see  this.  We  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially the  Christian  people,  have  no  money 
to  waste  on  needless  fences  any  more  than 
the  gTeat  powers  of  the  earth  have  millions 
to  waste  on  needless  "  men-of-war."  May 
God  hasten  the  day  when  men  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.  Of  course  the 
chicken  man  (or  chicken  woman)  must  have 
fences.  But  the  neat  tidy  fences  made  of 
poultry-netting  are  not  at  all  offensive  nor 
out  of  harmony  with  beautiful  surround- 
ings. In  towns  where  neighbors  ai'e  close 
bv  on  all  sides,  I  would  recommend  fowls 
that  do  not  fly  over  fences,  or  having 
coarse  cheap  netting  overhead  also.  Let  us 
remember  what  my  old  friend  Aunt  Mar- 
garet said  when  her  chickens  had  a  habit  of 
getting  into  our  front  yard.  She  said  in 
substance,  if  not  in  exact  words,  "  If  chick- 
ens make  my  neighbors  to   offend,  I  will 


keep  no  chickens  while  the  world  standeth," 
And  she  offered  then  and  there  to  sell  me 
all  the  chickens  if  I  wanted  them.  As  I  did 
not  want  them,  she  disposed  of  them  soon 
after.  In  looking  back  at  the  transaction 
]  feel  sorry  I  did  not  show  my  Christianity 
by  offering  her  a  poultry-netting  fence,  and 
telling  her  to  keep  her  chickens,  for  she  was 
a  poor  woman  and  they  were  conducive  to 
her  health  in  getting  outdoors  as  well  as 
earning  a  scanty  liveliliood.  Oh  dear  me! 
I  am  afraid  I  have  many  times  in  the  past 
forgotten  my  religion  and  forgotten  that 
cloak  of  humility  that  we  who  are  followers 
of  the  Lamb  should  wear  day  and  night. 
I  keep  thinking  of  my  talk  about  the  boys 
and  the  automobile  in  last  issue.  I  once 
thanked  a  good  Methodist  brother  for  his 
excellent  sermon,  and  told  him  it  had  done 
n^.e  a  lot  of  good  already.  He  surprised  me 
by  replying  something  like  this:  "  Mr.  Root, 
that  sermon  has  done  me  good  too;  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  always  does  every  one 
good  who  preaches  in  his  own  way  the 
gospel  of  Christ  Jesus." 

There  is  a  little  more  I  did  not  tell  about 
that  automobile  transaction.  After  the  boys 
had  blocked  my  way  in  going  to  the  pray- 
er-meeting, on  my  return  home  I  went  to 
the  postoffice  to  get  my  evening  mail.  Well, 
those  boys  I  have  spoken  of  have  a  fashion 
of  hanging  around  the  postoffice.  I  wonder 
if  that  is  true  of  your  postoffice,  say  in  the 
evening,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 
AVhile  1  was  in  getting  the  mail  out  of  the 
drawer  I  heard  an  automobile  making  an 
awful  racket  as  if  it  were  going  to  tear 
itself  to  pieces.  I  rushed  out;  and  both 
levers  of  my  machine  were  turned  up  to  the 
highest  speed,  and  flie  engine  was  going 
like  a  young  tornado.  As  quickly  as  possi- 
ble I  threw  the  levers  back.  Two  men  stood 
close  by,  talking  as  indifferently  as  if  that 
were  the  way  automobiles  always  do.  I 
asked  if  they  could  tell  me  who  started  my 
machine  in  that  way.  One  of  them  said  a 
boy  ran  up  and  pulled  the  levers,  and  then 
ran  back  in  the  darkness.  Then  the  men 
went  on  talking.  I  had  been  sorely  vexed 
an  hour  before,  and  now  my  patience  and 
Christian  spirit  were  most  severely  tried. 
I  was  not  only  vexed  with  the  boys  who 
took  such  a  liberty,  but  with  the  two  men 
who  seemed  so  indifferent.  In  fact,  I  was 
a  good  deal  stirred  up,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  I  almost  felt  "  ugly  "  toward  everybody. 
I  thought  the  two  men  might  have  stopped 
the  boy  who  pushed  the  levers  back  when 
they   saw   how   the   engine   was   *'  racing." 
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Now,  it  looks  from  the  above  as  if  I  were 
complaining  about  Bradentown  or  Bra- 
clentown.  men  and  boys,  especially  the  two 
I  have  mentioned;  but  1  am  not.  The  fault 
was  all  my  own.  I  had  stupidly,  if  not  de- 
liberately, brought  all  that  kind  of  trouble 
on  myself.  I  had  forgotten  my  Bible,  my 
religion,  and  the  beautiful  texts  at  the -head 
of  this  talk.  Now,  friends,  before  getting 
up  and  remonstrating,  listen  to  me  a  little. 
If  those  boys  had  been  in  the  habit  of  med- 
dling with  everybody's  property,  and  an- 
noying other  people  as  they  annoyed  me,  it 
would  have  been  a  different  matter  indeed. 
Public  safety  and  well-being  would  have 
demanded,  without  question,  that  they 
should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  authorities 
of  the  town.  There  is  a  vast  ditference  be- 
tween a  quarrel — that  is,  between  two  per- 
sons— and  one  between  criminals  and  right- 
eous laws.  Let  me  illustrate.  At  that  pray- 
er-meeting I  have  mentioned,  neighbor  Rood 
spoke  of  a  couple  of  farmers  who  had  a 
quarrel,  Avent  to  law,  and  kept  it  up,  year 
after  year,  over  a  line  fence.  They  wasted 
several  times  what  the  strip  of  land  in  con- 
test was  worth.  Finally  one  of  them  sold 
out.  A  Christian  man  "took  his  place.  As 
soon  as  the  neighbors  told  him  about  the 
jangle  that  had  made  hard  feelings  and 
stirred  up  the  neighborhood  for  years  past, 
he  went  over  to  see  his  new  neighbor.  After 
the  quarrelsome  man  had  stated  the  case 
the  new  neighbor  said,  "  Look  here,  neigh.- 
bor  A.  I  am  a  man  of  peace.  Friendly 
relations  with  all  my  neighbors,  especially 
those  whose  lots  adjoin  my  own,  are  worth 
more  to  me  than  the  little  strip  of  land.  I 
am  willing  you  should  put  the  fence  entire- 
ly over  on  my  side  ten  feef  if  that  will  be 
satisfactoi-y." 

What  do  you  suppose  happened"?  Why, 
that  same  person  who  had  been  for  years  so 
tenacious  for  ei^ery  inch  of  ground  justly 
his  due — the  maii  who  had  lain  mvakc 
nights  in  thinking  it  over — replied  some- 
thing as  follows :  "  Why,  my  good  friend,  if 
that  is  the  sort  of  man  you  are.  I  do  not 
propose  to  be  outdone  in  liberality,  or.  as 
you  call  it,  the  Christian  spirit.  Put  it  ten 
feet  over  on  my  line,  and  I  will  not  say  a 
word." 

I  do  not  need  to  add  that  a  pleasant  ad- 
justment of  that  long-time  quarrel  and  law- 
suit was  soon  brought  about.  You  see  this 
thing  is  contagious;  and,  thank  the  Lord,  a 
good  spirit  is  contagious  as  well  as  a  bad 
one. 

Here  in  our  town  of  Medina  a  man  bought 
a  house,  and  in  moving  it  on  to  his  lot  the 
limbs  of  some  shade-trees  were  in  the  way. 
But  the  owner  of  the  trees  forbade  him 
mutilating  so  much  as  a  single  twig.     The 


house  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  both  parties  consulted  attorneys.  The 
one  who  owned  the  trees  neglected  his  work, 
and  stood  out  in  the  street  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  liis  property.  His  wife  and  children 
joined  in,  and  the  neighbors  took  sides,  etc. 
As  one  of  the  parties  was  in  my  employ  I 
felt  sure  I  could  induce  him  to  be  reason- 
able. What  do  you  think?  1  could  not 
budge  him  an  inch.  He  said  if  it  took 
every  copi^er  he  was  worth  he  was  going  to 
have  his  rights.  He  had  always  been  a 
quiet,  peaceable  man  before.  I  never  heard 
of  his  having  trouble  with  anybodj\  I  can 
not  remember  now  just  how  it  was  settled. 
If  I  am  correct,  I  think  the  pastors  of  two 
churches  helped  bring  about  a  pleasant  ad- 
justment. And,  by  the  way,  it  occurs  to  me 
right  here  that,  when  you  get  into  a  place 
like  that,  your  pastor  will  be  better  (and 
cheaper)  counsel  than  a  lawyer  unless,  in- 
deed, you  engage  a  Clmstian  lawyer;  and 
may  the  Lord  be  praised  that  in  these  latter 
days  there  are  getting  to  be  quite  a  number 
of  such  lawj'ers.  I  hope  they  are  getting 
2)ay  for  giving  Christian  counsel  as  well  as 
the  other  kind. 

Now,  friends,  what  about  our  last  text? 
How  could  the  dear  Savior  who  gave  us  the 
beatitudes  counsel  the  use  of  the  sword? 
Why,  I  struck  upon  the  point  exactly  when 
I  asked  neighbor  Rood  if  the  boys  were 
meddling  with  machines  belonging  to  others 
besides  myself.  If  the  trouble  that  comes 
up  is  between  you  and  your  neighbor,  never 
mind  the  loss  of  a  few  cents  or  a  little  strip 
of  land.  Do  almost  any  thing  for  peace, 
and  head  off  ugly  feelings.  But  if  some- 
body is  making  counterfeit  money,  trans- 
gressing the  law,  and  injuring  the  commu- 
nity  at  large,  by  all  means  have  him  arrest- 
ed. If  he  is  conducting  a  saloon,  and  en- 
ticing the  boys  (and  oftentimes  the  gii'ls), 
his  work  is  even  worse  than  that  of  the 
counterfeiter,  for  he  is  not  only  robbing  hu- 
manity but  damaging  both  soul  and  body. 
Enforce  the  law  to  its  utmost  limit.  Let 
there  be  no  compromise  until  he  gives  up 
the  business.  Sometimes  Satan  tempts  us 
to  think  that  letting  a  man  go  on  with  his 
meanness  is  encouraging  him  to  keep  on  do- 
ing so;  but  the  petty  quarrels  and  misun- 
derstandings seldom  come  under  this  head. 
There  are  many  people  (perhaps  I  am  one 
of  them — yes,  I  am  sure  I  am,  for  I  have 
illustrated  it)  who  are  liberal  and  kind,  but 
praiseworthy  in  perhaps  every  respect,  but 
who,  when  they  once  get  stirred  up,  get  into 
Satan's  toils  and  show  the  worst  kind  of 
disi^osition.  Thej'  can  not  bear  "  having 
the  fur  rubbed  uji  the  wrong  way,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  expressed.  The  Bible  is  ringing 
with  injunctions  to  bewai'e  of  the  evil  one 
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who  goes  about  seeking-  to  stir  up  mischief 
and  strife;  and  yet  we  forget — yes,  e\en 
the  best  of  us  at  times — and  let  the  wrong 
spirit  gain  a  footing.  Instead  of  answer- 
ing back  when  sorely  tempted,  let  us  remem- 
ber who  it  was  that  said,  "  Pray  for  them 
that  despitefull}-  use  j'ou,  and  unto  Mm  that 
smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also."  We  are  not  only  to  keep  quiet 
and  steady-  under  the  fire  of  untrue  and  un- 
just words,  but  we  are  to  be  cool  and  steady, 
even  if  it  should  come  to  blows;  for  the 
same  dear  Savior  says,  ''  Your  reward  shall 
be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  called  the  children 


of  the  Highest."  Again,  will  it  answer  to 
put  these  precepts  into  practice  in  business? 
Let  us  remember  that  beautiful  beatitude 
that  says,  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth."  After  the  meek 
have  inherited  the  earth,  what  is  there  going 
to  be  left  for  the  gTeedy,  the  unscrupulous, 
and  the  cjuarrelsome  ?  And,  finally,  if  you 
think  a  Clii'istian  spirit  will  be  a  losing- 
business  in  the  end,  read  the  promise  away 
back  in  the  Old  Testament :  "  Five  of  you 
shall  chase  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  of 
you  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." 
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THE    AMERICAN    HOOKWORM,    ETC. 

A  good  friend  of  Gleanings  calls  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  since  I  have  been 
spending  so  much  of  my  time  in  Florida,  it 
might  be  well  to  say  something  about  the 
hookworm  in  the  South.  The  JRural  Xeic- 
Yorker  for  Dec.  14,  1912,  g:ives  a  very  full 
description  of  this  pest  of  humanitj',  and 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  it  entire  in 
Gleanings.  When  I  first  commenced  spend- 
ing my  winters  in  Florida,  seven  or  eight 
year  ago,  Mrs.  Root  and  I  were  both  shock- 
ed to  find  that  out  in  the  rural  districts  at 
some  of  the  homes  there  wei'e  no  outbuild- 
ing-s  of  anj'  sort.  At  one  place,  where  there 
was  quite  a  family  of  young  people,  includ- 
ing 3'oung  ladies,  I  was  told  the  "  men 
folks"  were  expected  to  go  out  among  the 
bushes  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  while 
the  south  side  was  understood  to  belong- 
exclusively  to  the  women  folks.  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you,  however,  that  Florida  has  been 
coming  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
sanitary  matters  and  sanitary  precautions. 
The  hotels  and  dwellings — at  least  to  a 
great  extent — have  as  convenient  and  up-to- 
date  outbuildings  or  closets  as  we  have  here 
in  the  North.  Well,  now,  to  get  back  to 
our  subject. 

The  hookworm,  if  permitted  to  live,  will 
annoy  and  oftentimes  even  destroy  innocent 
boys  and  girls  because  of  this  xevy  back- 
woods (and  I  might  almost  say  heathen) 
fashion  of  having  no  outbuildings.  Just 
think  of  a  country  schoolhouse  Avith  boys 
and  girls  going  everywhere  without  any 
such  sanitary  conveniences  as  I  have  been 
speaking-  of!  Permit  me  to  say  right  here, 
if  the  disease  £»r  parasite  exists  in  the  part 
of  Florida  where  we  are  located,  I  have  not 
heard  of  it.  Manatee  Co.  has  never  had  a 
saloon;  and,  God  helping  us,  it  never  will 
have.  But  what  have  saloons  to  do  with  the 
hookworm?    Just  this:  Where  there  is  pov- 


erty, suffering,  and  want,  the  women  and 
children  will  have  to  go  without  the  com- 
forts of  life.  The  eggs  of  these  terrible 
"  animals "  are  laid  inside  the  body,  and 
pass  out  with  the  excrement.  If  they  get 
into  the  damp  warm  soil  they  will  get  on 
to  the  bare  feet  of  the  ureliin  and  get 
through  the  skin  just  as  the  redbugs  and 
sticktight  fleas  do.  Once  inside,  thej^  make 
their  way  quickly  to  the  intestines,  where 
they  are  veritable  bloodsuckers.  Where  the 
children  plaj-  in  the  dirt,  these  eggs  or  mi- 
nute worms  get  into  the  mouth  through  the 
food  or  drink.  The  children  are  stunted  in 
growth  and  dwarfed  in  intellect  from  a  lack 
of  blood — blood-sucked  by  a  hookworm  in 
the  raw  intestines.  Thanks  to  science  and 
medicine,  however,  they  are  easily  banished. 
Thymol  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  phy- 
sician puts  an  end  to  them;  and  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  cleanses  the  patient  from  the 
dead  worms  and  eggs.  Now,  am  I  not  right 
in  saying  that,  Avhen  we  banish  the  saloons, 
we  shall  do  away  with  the  hookworm  large- 
ly? and  when  all  the  public  places,  and 
even  every  little  home,  is  taught  up-to-date 
sanitation,  the  hookrvvorm  will  disappear. 

Just  one  thing-  more:  The  Rural  Xew- 
Yorker  tells  us  that  the  hookworm  is  a  near 
relative  to  the  gape-worm  in  chickens,  the 
colic-worm  of  horses,  and  the  kidney-worm 
of  hog-s,  and  the  dangerous  trichina,  which, 
several  years  ago,  was  so  common  in  pork, 
especially  ham. 


starving  AMERICA. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  brand-new 
book  put  out  during  this  year  by  A.  W. 
McCann,  who  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley  in  regard  to  his  crusade 
against  impure  food  and  food  jjreserved  by 
means  of  injurious  chemicals.  I  presume 
our  good  friend  T.  B.  Terry  will  smile  when 
he  sees  the  book  I  am  going  to  send  him; 
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for  although  the  author  starts  out  from  an 
entirely  different  direction  he  ends  up  very 
close  to  where  Terry  has  been  working  and 
pleading.  He  says  in  the  preface  that, 
while  many  books  and  much  thought  have 
been  given  in  regard  to  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  for  food,  but  little  has 
been  said  or  touched  on  in  regard  to  the 
need  of  our  physical  bodies  from  the  mineral 
kingdom.  The  book  from  beginning  to  end 
(it  contains  270  pages)  is  a  vigorous  protest 
against  white  bread,  white  flour,  rice  with 
the  most  valuable  element  about  it  left  out, 
and  the  rejection  in  other  ways  of  the  very 
things  that  God  intended  we  should  use  for 
food.  Aside  fi'om  his  strong  indorsement 
of  whole  wheat  (every  bit  of  the  wheat)  he 
says  we  need  also  to  eat  the  skin  of  our 
baked  potatoes;  and  in  order  to  get  the 
minerals  that  our  bodies  are  often  starving 
for,  we  should  try  to  have  witli  every  meal 
a  large  proportion  of  "uncooked  "  food.  Of 
course  he  urges  a  diet  largely  of  fruit. 
While  he  does  not  enjoin  or  recommend  a 
vegetarian  diet  exclusively,  he  says  a  little 
meat  for  the  growing  child  once  a  week  will 
be  suificient,  and  perhaps  twice  a  week  for 
adults.     Let  me  make  a  couple  of  extracts : 

Every  time  we  boil  a  potato  and  throw  away  the 
water  in  which  it  is  boiled  we  throw  away  potas- 
sium. 

The  despised  Italian  fruit-vender  at  the  street 
corner  is  a  noble  American  institution.  By  his  dis- 
play of  greens  and  fruits  he  constantly  tempts  min- 
eral-starved bodies  to  eat  these  raw  and  life-giving 
carriers  of  mineral  salts.  No  one  knows  what  a 
blessing  the  Italian  has  brought  into  the  hurried, 
unthinking,  ignorant  land  through  his  fruit-stand. 

By  the  way,  I  have  often  assured  Mrs. 
Root  that,  when  we  soak  the  potatoes  over 
night,  and  throw  away  the  Avater,  we  are 
wasting  the  best  part  of  them.  I  have  all 
my  life  preferred  potatoes  baked  whole; 
and  the  most  delicious  part  of  a  baked 
potato,  when  properly  baked,  is,  for  me,  the 
skin.  In  the  same  way,  I  want  my  sweet 
potatoes  baked  without  peeling,  and  also 
my  dasheens.  Before  another  year  has 
passed  I  think  a  large  lot  of  us  will  be 
made  happy  with  dasheens.  Where  I  have 
good  nice  apples,  I  have  for  years  been 
eating  them  core  and  all.  The  seeds  seem 
to  me  to  supply  sometliing  that  nature  calls 
for. 

The  book  enumerates  the  minerals  that 
make  up  the  composition  of  the  whole  hu- 
man body.  But  the  author  assures  us  we 
can  not  get  these  at  the  drugstores.  They 
must  come  from  the  use  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  God  prepared  for  us  and 
intended  us  to  use.  The  book  is  going  to 
be  a  heavy  blow  at  a  large  class  of  our 
manufacturers  of  food  products.  They  not 
only  throw  away  the  valuable  part  of  these 


products,  but  substitute  benzoate  of  soda 
and  a  lot  of  other  injurious  drugs  as  pre- 
servatives. The  manufacturers  of  these 
prepared  foods,  and  especially  the  injurious 
prepared  foods,  are  making  so  much  money 
in  the  business  that  they  were  able  to  throw 
out  Dr.  Wiley,  even  when  he  was  proving 
himself  to  be  a  world-wide  benefactor  to 
(he  whole  human  race. 

The  book  is  now  published  by  The  Geo. 
H.  Doran  Co.,  38  West  32d  St.,  New  York. 
At  the  present  writing  we  are  not  able  to 
give  the  jDrice;  but  I  wish  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  could  read  it. 

Below  is  what  my  good  friend  W.  P. 
Root  had  prepared  for  a  review  before  I 
liad  got  hold  of  it. 

AN    EPOCH-MAKING    BOOK. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  the  subject  of  healtli  is  a  book  called 
''  Starving  America,"  written  by  Alfred  W. 
MeCann,  Member  Vigilance  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. It  tells  why  fifteen  million  children 
are  physically  defective;  why  250,000  chil- 
dren die  annually  in  this  country;  why  we 
l^ay  one-fifth  as  much  for  drugs  as  for 
foods;  why  130,000  surgeons  and  doctors 
work  day  and  night,  etc.  The  book  has  29 
chapters,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
"what  minerals  do;"  "white-bread  starva- 
tion ;"  "  candy,  ice-cream,  and  other  foods;" 
"  procession  of  little  white  caskets;"  "  meat- 
eating  insufficient." 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  give  here  even 
a  summary  of  the  writer's  startling  expos- 
ures of  the  deleterious  articles  sold  to  chil- 
dren; and  the  wonder  is  that  more  of  them 
do  not  die  instead  of  stopping  at  250,000 
a  year.  The  author  makes  a  fearful  ar- 
raignment of  many  common  articles  of 
food,  some  of  which  are  not  tabooed  by 
even  the  pure-food  law  of  1906.  He  says 
that  Easter  eggs  are  made  of  stearic  acid, 
carpenter's  glue,  glucose,  coal-tar  dye,  anri 
soajistone. 

Licorice  pellets  are  made  of  lampblack, 
carpenter's  glue,  and  glucose. 

Baked  beans  are  coated  with  shellac. 

Easter  rabbits  and  raarshmallows  are 
made  of  carpenter's  glue,  glucose,  coal-tar 
dyes,  and  ethereal  flavors, 

Easter  chicks  are  made  of  carpenter's 
glue,  glucose,  coal-tar  dyes,  and  ethereal 
flavorings. 

Candy  marbles  are  made  of  coal-tar  dyes, 
glucose,  ethereal  flavoring,  and  soapstone. 

As  an  adulterant,  glucose  seems  to  be  in 
universal  use;  and,  in  fact,  one  would  infer 
that  groceries  and  drugs  are  all  sold  from 
the  same  shelf. 

In    regard    to    food,    the   book    is   about 
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equally  divided  between  "  thou  shalt  not  eat 
thereof"  and  "thou  mayest  freely  eat;" 
and  in  regard  to  the  eorieetness  of  the  writ- 
er's conclusions  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Beekeepers  will  be  pleased  to  note  in  this 
book  the  high  eslirnale  the  author  seems  to 
attach  lo  the  use  of  honey.  On  page  181 
he  sa^,  s : 

"  Honey,  sap-maple  syrup,  and  old-fash- 
ioned molasses,  with  unrefined  cane  sugar, 
contain  the  tissue  salts  of  the  cane,  tree, 
and  flower,  the  iron  and  calcium  that  nature 
put  there.  Such  forms  of  sweets  are  natu- 
ral and  good.  Candy  prepared  from  them 
is  good  candy  for  the  child." 

On  page  184  he  recommends  for  break- 
fast, among  other  tlungs,  "  whole-wheat 
bread,  sweet  buttei',  and  honey."  On  page 
186  lie  prescribes  the  same  for  dinner.  On 
page  221  h.oney  is  given  as  a  prominent 
ingredient  in  making  ice-cream. 

If  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  McCann 
were  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  people  of  this 
nation  it  would  result  in  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  our  mode  of  life,  and  a  still  greater 
one  in  our  mode  of  gastronomic  suicide. 

See  also  the  following  from  the  publish- 
ers : 

The  interest  aroused  by  Mr.  McCann's  exposure 
of  adulterated  foods  and  their  disastrous  effect  on  the 
civilized  races  promises  to  find  expression  in  reforiu 
legislation  in  the  very  near  future.  Mr.  McCann 
has  been  personally  interviewed  by  Governor  Sulzer, 
of  New  York  State.  Miss  Kate  Barnard,  of  the 
Charity  Commission  of  the  State  Board  of  Oklahoma, 
has  already  prepared  a  scheme  of  child  nutrition 
which  is  shortly  to  become  a  part  of  the  State  scheme 
of  education.  There  is  every  sign  that  the  notice 
attracted  by  this  book  is  only  now  at  its  beginning. 
Those  who  are  nearest  in  touch  with  Mr.  McCann 
and  his  propaganda  prophesy  that  his  book  will 
work  a  revolution  in  child  culture,  and  that  his 
principles  will  have  to  be  incorporated  in  future 
courses   of   medical   training. 

New  York,  Feb.   17.        George  H.   Dor.\n  Co. 

Later. — Here  is  what  Terry  writes  after 
receiving  tlie  book : 

Dear  Mr.  Rout : — The  book,  Starving  America,  ar- 
rived safely,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  it.  It  is 
really  quite  wonderful  how  nearly  his  teachings 
agree  with  what  I  have  been  writing  for  past  ten 
J  ears.  He  gives  the  inside  of  adulterations,  food  pre- 
servatives, etc.,  to  an  extent  that  makes  one  shudder 
— and  all  done  to  make  more  money  for  a  few  by 
robbing  the  many  oi  money,  health,  and  even  life. 
Thank  God  that  there  are  a  few  things  which  I  can 
eat  safely,  such  as  baked  potatoes,  home-ground 
wheat,  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  berries,  and 
nuts.  We  have  been  buying  seedless  raisins,  and  I 
believe  they  are  all  right.  But  last  time  I  was  in  the 
city  I  saw  "  bleached "  ones  offered  for  sale,  and 
people  buying  them  because  they  looked  so  nice  and 
white.    But  no  sulphur-treated  goods  for  me. 

Many  of  the  statements  in  the  book  are  startling, 
such  as  that  all  New  Orleans  molasses  contains  sul- 
phurous acid.  What  a  great  work  there  is  yet  for 
such  as  you  and  I,  who  really  want  to  be  helpful 
to  the  people!  Most  kindly  yours, 

Hudson,  O.,  May  8.  T.  B.  Terr\  . 


POISONING     THE     BABIES,     NOT     ONLY     AFTER 

THEY  AI;E   LOIiN,   BUT  BEFORE  THEY  ARE 

BOr^N. 

We  may  rejoice  that  the  whole  wide 
world  is  waking  up  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  looking  after  the  health  and  comfort  of 
our  children,  esijecially  the  babies;  and  one 
can  well  contemplate  with  amazement  and 
astonishment  tlie  indifference  with  which 
our  nation  and  other  nations  treat  the  mat- 
ter of  permitting  cigarettes  to  be  manufac- 
tured and  sold.  Read  the  following  from  a 
good  friend  away  off  in  New  Zealand: 

Dear  Friend  A.  I.  Boot: — The  attached  clipping 
from  the  Dunedin  Evening  Star  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  you  when  I  inform  you  that  Sir  Robert 
Stout  is  New  Zealand's  Lord  Chief  Justice — a  strong 
advocate  of  "  no  license,"  and  a  Prohibitionist — one 
who,  before  he  occupied  his  present  position,  filled 
many    important    political    positions, 

Mosgiel,   Otago,   N.   Z.  Wm.   Chas.   Brown. 

"  What  number  of  cigarettes  do  you  think  were 
sold  in  New  Zealand  last  year?"  asked  Sir  Robert 
Stout  at  the  Brotherhood  recently  (says  the  Taran- 
aki  Daily  News).  Answering  his  own  question,  he 
gave  the  quantity  at  794  millions.  Estimating  the 
population  of  the  Dominion  at  a  million,  and  not 
including  all  the  women  and  children  and  the  men 
who  do  not  smoke,  one  could,  he  added,  get  an  idea 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  habit  among  smokers. 
"  Look,"  he  remarked,  '-'  at  the  enormous  waste,  in- 
dependent of  health,  and  yet  it  is  totally  unneces- 
sary. It  is  affecting  the  power  of  our  young  people 
Why,  in  America,  in  many  of  the  best  companies,  if 
they  find  their  men  smoking  cigarettes  they  tell  them 
they  are  not  required.  They  do  not  look  upon  it  on 
sentimental  grounds,  but  because  of  efficiency.  Cig- 
arette-smoking tends  to  make  our  boys  inefficient, 
and  it  is  the  efficient  race  that  is  to  survive."  Con- 
tinuing, Sir  Robert  said  that,  happily,  the  cigarette 
habit  was  not  yet  prevalent  among  womenfolk  of  the 
Dominion.  Instancing  the  bad  effect  it  would  have 
on  them,  he  pointed  out  that  in  certain  parts  of 
Belgium  and  France  the  death  rate  of  infants  was 
enormous.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  mothers 
smoke  cigarettes  while  nursing  their  babies.  The 
doctors  had  proved  the  cause  of  the  mortality  by 
finding  the  narcotic  in  the  blood  of  those  who  had 
died.  Concluding,  the  speaker  pointed  a  warning 
finger  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  habit  were  not  checked, 
the  race  would  become  inefficient.  New  Zealand 
could  talk  about  its  climate  and  what  not;  but  it 
would  be  unable  to  fight  the  battle  of  nations  if  the 
habit  were  allowed  to  hold  sway. 


"  THE     HIGH     COST     OF     LIVING,"     ETC. 

I  have  read  T.  B.  Terry's  book  on  how  to  keep 
well  and  live  long.  It  is  certainly  very  interesting, 
very  practical,  and,  if  heeded  by  all,  would  solve 
the  question  of  high-priced  living.  If  we  all  lived 
as  Terry  claims  he  does,  every  thing  in  the  eating 
line  would  be  a  drug  on  the  market,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  fruit.  Terry  does  not  eat  in  a  whole 
day  as  much  as  almost  any  boy  ten  years  old  will 
eat  at  one  meal.  Most  kids  want  three  meals  a  day 
too. 

We  are  a  nation  of  80  million  people,  and  if  we 
should  cut  out  160  million  meals  of  one  pound  each, 
it  would  mean  the  bankruptcy  of  our  nation. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  all  a  bugbear  any  way. 
It  is  nearly  one-third  less  now  than  it  was  in  1870. 
We  have  no  ground  for  "kicking"  if  we  spend  our 
mcney    fuoli.slil., .     If    a    man    can    not    make    a    good 
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living,  and  lay  by  a  nice  little  snug  sum  for  old  age 
or  a  rainy  day  at  this  very  time  he  lacks  all  the  true 
principles   of  frugality. 

It  is  only  the  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  in 
our  herd  that  suffer  at  this  time.  Their  habits  seem 
to  be  quite  popular.  They  "  kick  "  because  milk  is 
selling  for  eight  cents  per  quart,  which  is  below 
cost,  but  never  "  kick  "  at  the  price  of  poor  whisky 
at  ten  cents  per  drink  for  a  dozen  or  more  friends 
at  one  time.  I  never  could  see  why  our  saloons  have 
more  generous  friends  than  our  good  milkmen  or 
grocers  who  sell  close  and  live  frugally  for  a  life 
time,  and  then  do  not  die  rich.  It's  the  saloonkeep- 
ers who  die  rich.  Most  inconsistent  is  man,  any 
way;   so,   what  are  we  going  to  do   about  it? 

Brewster,    Wash.,    Dec.    14.        V.    W.    Clough. 


The  following  from  T.  B.  Terry,  in  the 
Practical  Farmer,  I  heartily  endorse,  espe- 
cially that  part  about  the  average  city 
"  specialist."  Our  readers  may  recall  that 
I  wasted  quite  a  few  dollars  on  "  treat- 
ments." 

HOW    WOMEN    CAN    SAVE    MANY    DOLLARS. 

Women  pay  out  much  money  for  doctors  and 
drugs.  We  want  to  help  our  readers  to  save  this  to 
buy  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  with.  A  dollar 
saved  is  as  good  as  one  earned.  One  of  our  readers, 
a  woman  of  48,  has  had  several  spells  of  ill  health. 
She  went  to  a  "well-known  specialist"  in  a  city 
for  advice.  He  told  her  that  she  was  suffering  from 
auto-intoxication.  In  plain  English  this  means  that 
she    is    self -poisoned;     that    there    is    an    excessive 


amount  of  poisons  in  her  system,  coming  from  wrong 
habits  of  life.  He  gave  this  sister  medicine,  and 
wanted  her  to  remain  with  him  for  four  months  at 
considerable  expense  for  "  treatment."  She  at  once 
wrote  to  us  to  get  our  advice  about  this.  He  told 
her  not  to  eat  any  "  fruits,  sweet  potatoes,  corn, 
and  lots  of  other  good  things  that  I  am  fond  of. 
He  said  they  brought  on  my  troubles.  My  tongue  is 
coated,  bowels  sluggish,  and  bad  taste  in  mouth  in 
the  morning.  Do  you  advise  me  to  stop  taking  this 
man's  medicine?"  Well,  what  the  doctor  said  about 
your  condition  is  probably  correct.  But  his  plan  of 
"treatment"  would  transfer  considerable  money 
from  your  pocket  to  his,  and  do  you  no  good  that 
you  can  not  get  at  home.  Yes,  I  advise  you  to  throw 
the  medicine  out  where  even  the  chickens  can  not 
get  it.  By  simply  changing  your  wrong  habits  of 
life,  nature  will  cure  you  at  no  expense,  practically, 
and  you  can  stay  cured.  Your  tongue  will  then  be 
clean,  breath  sweet,  and  you  can  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing feeling  splendidly.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  eat, 
drink,  and  exercise  so  as  to  cause  bowels  to  move 
loosely  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  will  take  some 
time,  but  keep  right  at  it  until  you  do.  Pardon  me ; 
but  the  straight  truth  is  that  the  bad  taste  in  mouth 
and  coated  tongue  come  largely  from  filth  in  the 
blood  reabsorbed  from  constipated  bowels.  Nature 
sends  this  filth  into  one's  mouth,  where  it  can  be 
tasted  to  give  plain  notice  that  the  main  sewer  of 
the  body  is  clogged  and  needs  immediate  attention. 
Having  this  matter  right,  be  careful  to  furnish  your 
body  with  proper  air,  water,  sleep,  and  food.  Then, 
in  a  word,  you  will  probably  gain  by  eating  less, 
especially  of  protein-furnishing  foods,  and  chewing 
more. 


High-pressure    Gardeningr 


SEED    POTATOES;    HOW    TO   GET   THEM,    READY 
TO  PLANT,  BY  OCT.  1,  DOWN  IN  FLORIDA. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  difficulty  of 
finding  seed  potatoes  ready  lo  plant  when 
we  first  reach  our  Florida  home,  say  along 
the  last  of  October.  So  far  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  an^^  of  the  seedsmen  or  anybody 
else  down  in  Florida  who  is  prepared  to 
furnish  such  potatoes,  nol withstanding  the 
best  time  to  grow  potatoes  in  Florida — that 
is,  in  order  to  have  new  ones  about  the  tirst 
of  the  year — is  in  October  and  November. 
A  good  friend  of  mine  whose  former  home 
was  in  this  (Medina)  county  tells  me  how 
lie  manages  it.  If  I  am  correct,  he  usually 
makes  a  pretty  good  thing  of  it  in  growing- 
new  potatoes  when  nobody  else  has  them. 
He  sends  us  the  following  in  regard  to  his 
manner  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Root: — I  see  in  Gleanings  for  April  15  that 
you  have  had  trouble  in  raising  early  potatoes  in 
Florida.  For  several  years  I  have  liad  potatoes  raised 
for  me  in  Medina,  and  shipped  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, so  I  would  get  them  about  Sept.  15,  take  them 
out  under  a  tree  or  other  shady  place,  spread  them 
out  not  over  two  deep,  cover  them  with  grass  or  old 
sacks,  throw  a  few  bucketfuls  of  water  on  them,  look 
at  them  every  day  or  two  to  see  that  they  do  not  get 
dry.  They  will  sprout.  I  plant  them  about  Oct.  1, 
and  have  new  potatoes  for  Christmas.  Potatoes 
should  be  planted  in  Ohio  so  as  to  have  them  get 
ripe  in  August ;  and  when  dug  they  should  be  spread 
out  in  a  cool  place  to  dry,  then  put  in  barrels  and 
shipped. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  April  28.     J.  N.  Parker. 


SWEET-CLOVER     GROWING    IN     FLORIDA    NOT    A     Dim- 
CULT     MATTER     AFTER    ALL. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  am  now  a  subscriber  to 
Gleanings,  and  have  been,  off  and  on,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  am  interested  in  all  its  contents, 
especially  your  department ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  as  soon  as  received  I  begin  its  read- 
ing at  the  back  to  see  what  A.  I.  Root  has  to  say. 
I  am  always  interested  in  the  different  topics  you 
discuss — particularly  sweet  clover.  This  has  inter- 
ested me  from  the  beginning.  In  the  fall  of  1910 
I  came  to  Florida,  and  located  at  Taft,  Orange  Co., 
seven  miles  south  of  Orlando.  The  same  fall  I  sent 
to  your  firm  for  a  pound  of  white-sweet-clover  seed 
and  the  "  Clover  Book."  Both  seed  and  book  came 
to  hand  promptly.  The  seed  was  not  opened  until 
last  December  (one  year  later),  when  my  good  wife 
planted  two  30-foot  rows  of  it.  The  seed  was  drilled 
very  much  thicker  than  necessary,  using  for  fertil- 
izer Canada  hard-wood  ashes  and  "  cowchips."  It 
came  up  very  thick,  and  made  a  growth  of  2^  to 
3  feet  in  height.  Had  less  seed  been  used  it  would 
have  grown  taller.  It  matured  the  seed ;  and  where 
it  grew  the  ground  is  now  thickly  set  in  young  clo- 
ver. Last  week  (December  26)  we  di'illed  us  a  100- 
foot  row  of  the  Root  seed,  and  it  is  already  coming 
up  nicely.  We  have  had  this  seed  on  hand  2  V2 
years.    It  speaks  well  for  its  vitality. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  state  that  we  live 
in  the  flattest  kind  of  "  flat  woods  " — raw  scrub 
palmetto,   and  on  this  kind  of  land  this  clover  grew. 

I  sent  quite  a  bundle  of  the  clover  to  Mr.  M.  K. 
Van  Duzor,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  Messenger 
at  Orlando,  Pla. ;  also  a  little  write-up  on  sweet 
clover. 

I  am  prompted  to  ti'espass  upon  your  time  with 
tliis  statement,  owing  to  your  recent  reference  to 
sweet  clover  in  a  late  issue  of  Gleanings,  saying 
it  had  failed  to  grow  at  your  Bradentown  home ; 
and    also    a    statement    recently    by    another    writer, 
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that  sweet  clover  would  not  mature  seed  the  first 
year  of  growth. 

With  the  compliments  of  the  season  to  yourself 
and  sweet  clover,  may  you  both  "  live  long  and 
prosper." 

Taft,  Fla.,  Dec.  13.  I.  A.  Woelby. 

My  friend,  we  are  exceedingljf  obliged 
to  .you;  but  I  can  hardly  understand  how  it 
is  that  on  soil  so  near  by,  and  so  similar, 
we  liave  had  so  many  failures.  When  I  first 
came  here  T  made  a  little  piece  of  ground 
very  rich,  and  planted  the  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  side  by  side.  The  alfalfa  came  up 
and  grew  quite  rank;  but  the  sweet  clover, 
although  it  did  come  up  grew  only  a  few 
inches  high  and  never  amounted  to  any 
thing.  Since  that,  I  and  my  neighbors 
around  here  have  tried  sweet  clover  year 
after  year,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  stand  even  after  the  seed  germinates. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  tried  liming  the  soil 
very  heavily,  but  with  no  better  results. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  enclosed 
the  following  newspaper  clipping  in  regard 
to  sweet  clover  in  Kansas: 

The  discovery  has  lately  been  made  that  a  plant 
which  grows  in  and  around  Kansas  City  with  the 
rankness  of  a  weed  can  be  turned  into  vast  wealth. 
The  plant  is  sweet  clover,  which,  heretofore,  hag 
been  classified  -with  scores  of  volunteer  plants  as  fit 
for  no  good  purpose.  On  vacant  lots,  in  parkings, 
in  back  yards,  this  plant  grows  luxuriously  in  Kan- 
sas City,  and  perhaps  is  the  most  familiar  of  volun- 
teer vegetation.  Lately  stockmen  have  discovered 
that  it  is  "  pra&tically  as  good  as  alfalfa  "  as  a  food 
for  stock ;  that  it  is  drouth  proof,  and  resists  ex- 
treme cold;  and  ranchmen  and  farmers  in  western 
Kansas  are  beginning  to  plant  it  and  reap  great 
profits  from  it.  They  are  paying  $10  a  bushel  for 
the  seed  in  western  Kansas  now. 

Recently  E.  G.  Finnup,  of  Garden  City.  Kan., 
thrashed  nine  hundred  bushels  of  the  seed,  and  ie 
getting  from  $8  to  |10  a  blushel  for   it. 

Mr.  Finnup  recently  said  that  sweet  clover  is  just 
as  good  as  alfalfa  for  live  stock;  that  it  makes  an 
earlier  pasture  and  a  later  pasture  than  alfalfa,  and 
does  not  bloat  the  cattle.  It  stands  the  dry  weather 
and  the  colder  weather  better  than  alfalfa ;  and 
where  there  is  ground  that  is  worn  out  it  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  known  fertilizer  to  renew  the  soil. 
The  best  results,  Mr.  Finnup  said,  came  from  fall 
sowing. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  grew  four 
or  five  acres  of  sweet  clover  this  year  on  the  poor- 
est land  on  the  college  farm,  and  it  yielded  three 
tons  to  the  acre.  This  was  as  large  a  yield  as  that 
made  by  alfalfa  grown  on  better  soil.  The  agricul- 
tural college  endorses  the  statement  that  sweet  clover 
is  more  indigenous  to  Kansas  soil  than  alfalfa,  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  fertilizers.  The  college 
is  encouraging  its  growth  in  western  Kansas. 

It  is  said  that  the  principal  objection  to  sweet 
clover  as  a  food  for  stock  is  that  it  has  a  bitter 
taste ;  but  when  cattle  cultivate  a  taste  for  it  they 
begin  to  relish  it.  In  planting,  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  is  similar  to  that  for  alfalfa.  About  forty 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  the   amount  usually   sown. 

The  plant  is  an  annual,  or,  in  part,  a  biennial 
- — -it  may  start  one  year  and  seed  the  second,  when 
it  dies.  In  waste  places  it  seeds  itself,  and  the  plant 
is  renewed  from  year  to  year. 

Many  agricultural  journals  are  discussing  the 
newly  discovered  sweet  clover,  and  take  the  position 


that  a  new  contribution  has  been  made  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Some  of  these  journals  say  that  experiments  have 
shown  that  there  are  objections  to  sweet  clover  as  a 
hog  pasture.  The  roots  of  the  plant  appear  to  be 
especially  palatable  to  hogs,  and  their  tendency  is 
to  "  root  up  "  the  sweet  clover.  Ringing  helps  con- 
siderably in  obviating  this  trouble. 

Many  of  the  experts  are  encouraged  to  believe 
that  very  soon  this  plant,  which  heretofore  has  been 
scorned  as  a  weed,  may  develop  into  a  source  of 
great  farm  wealth  in  Kansas  and  States  where  for- 
age crops  are  of  big  value. — Kansas  City  Star. 


THAT   LUTHER  BURBANkC?)    "SOCIETY." 

We  clii5  the  following  from  the  Rural 
N  ew-Y  orker : 

The  Luther  Burbank  Society  is  still  working  on 
that  devoted  band  of  "  100  life  members."  Nearly 
every  day  we  hear  from  people  who  have  been  solic- 
ited. The  thing  that  nearly  lands  these  friends  is  the 
thought  that  they  are  fo  be  associated  through  life 
with  such  people  as  Helen  Gould  and  others  of  the 
rich  and  great.  There  is  a  list  of  notables  who  have 
already  enlisted  for  life  under  the  Burbank  banner. 
One  of  our  people  saw  the  name  of  John  Wana- 
maker  in  this  list,  so  he  wrote  for  further  informa- 
tion.   This  is  what  he  received  in  reply: 

I  regret  to  say  tliat  I  do  not  know  any  thing-  about  the  I.n- 
ther  Burbank  Society  in  ciuestion,  except  what  is  printed,  and 
that  I  was  elected  an  Ilonnrary  Life  Member,  which  did  not 
reiiuire  any  dues  to  be  paid,  and  therefore  I  have  not  jiaid 
any.     Very  truly.  John  Wanamaker. 

It  is  a  good  chance  that  all  the  other  life  members 
e.\cept  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  would  tell  much  the 
same  story.  Our  only  comment  is  that  it  seems  a 
shame  that  public  men  will  permit  their  reputations 
to  be  cut  up  and  used  as  '"  sucker  bait."  These  in- 
vitations are  going  to  a  class  of  people  who  really 
think  they  can  help  their  business  materially  by  as- 
sociating as  "life  members"  with  these  great  men  I 


IS    IT    TRUE    THAT    A    "  CLUCKING    HEN  "    IS 
JUST  RIGHT  FOR  THE  TABLE  ? 

Tlie  San  Francisco  Examiner  has  an  arti- 
cle to  this  effect.  The  writer  says  a  cluck- 
ing hen  is  always  fat — in  fact,  that  she 
weighs  a  pound  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  because  she  puts  on  flesh  to  prepare 
for  the  long  siege  of  sitting.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  she  will  not  lay  any 
more  egg's  for  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks. 
Now,  I  somewhat  question  whether  the  above 
is  true;'  and  I  wish  our  poultry  friends 
would  give  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  My  experience  seems  to  have  been 
that  a  clucking  hen  is  generally  a  pretty 
good  layer.  If  she  is  broken  up  promptly 
she  will  soon  be  laying  ag-ain,  and  so  on. 
I  have  two  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  my  Flor- 
ida home  that  commenced  to  lay  when  the 
chicks  were  about  three  weeks  old.  One  of 
them  never  sat  at  all.  I  gave  her  a  lot  of 
chicks  from  the  incubator  the  very  morning 
she  began  to  cluck.  She  took  excellent  care 
of  her  chicks,  and  before  they  Avere  quite 
three  weeks  old  she  would  excuse (  ?)  herself 
and  go  off  and  lay  in  a  stolen  nest.  Si^n 
did  this  for  quite  a  spell,  still  taking  excel- 
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lent  care  of  the  chicks.  This  article  I  have 
mentioned  says,  "  There  is  really  no  secret 
why  a  clucking  hen  is  better  food  than  any 
other  sort;"  but  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  killing  a  laying  hen  un- 


less you  have  proved  by  trap  nest  or  in 
some  other  way  that  she  is  a  poor  layer. 
If  she  wants  to  sit  after  she  has  laid,  say, 
fifteen  or  twenty  eggs,  we  consider  it  is 
i::olhing  particularly  against  her. 


Temperance 


WHO  SHOULD  BE  LYNCHED — THE  BOY  OR  THE 
SALOON-KEEPER  ? 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  in  lynching 
anybody;  but  if  the  craze  for  lynching  is  to 
keep  on  in  spite  of  us,  suppose  the  lynch- 
ers should  take  a  notion,  into  their  crazy 
heads  to  lynch  the  saloon-keeper.  I  sup- 
pose one  reason  why  they  do  not  do  it  is 
because  it  is  the  saloon-keepers  who  furnisli 
the  whisky  that  fires  the  crowd  with  a  crazy 
zeal  to  make  them  believe  they  are  defend- 
ing virtue.  Read  the  following,  which  is 
clipped  from  Collier's  Weekly ;  and  in  sub- 
mitting it  I  want  to  say,  may  the  Lord  be 
praised  that  Colliers  have  turned  their  heavy 
artillery  saloonward. 

THE    MAN    WHO    MADE    MONEY. 

In  Salem,  111.,  on  March  15,  the  most  horrible 
crime  known  to  humanity  was  committed  by  an 
eighteen-year-old  boy,  Sullens,  against  the  little  four- 
teen-year-old daughter  of  a  well-known  judge.  In 
court  Sullens  was  asked:  "Where  did  you  go  after 
you  left  the  girl?  "    He  testified: 

"  I  went  over  to  the  coal-mine.  I  wanted  to  get 
sobered  up.  I  had  drank  about  a  pint  of  whisky 
and  eight  bottles  of  beer  the  night  before.  I  got  the 
liquor  at  Lakin's.  I  was  in  a  car  when  the  deputy 
sheriff  found  me." 

He  was  raved  fi-om  lynching  only  by  the  appeal 
of  a  minister  who  diverted  the  attention  of  the  crowd 
to  the  blind  tigers  and  bootleggers  which  flourisli 
in  the  town. 

Mr.  A.  Thrasher,  superintendent  of  schools,  joined 
the  ministers  and  other  citizens  in  the  protests 
against  what  they  described  as  the  real  cause  of  the 
crime.  "That  Sullens  boy  was  in  school  five  years 
ago,  and  was  as  fine  a  boy  as  there  was  in  town," 
said  Mr.  Thrasher.  "  Booze  is  responsible  for  his 
present  stale." 

Who  are  the  bi-ewers  and  whisky-makers  who 
stimulated  this  crime  and  made  money  out  of  it  by 
suppl.\ing  liquor  to  a  dealer  in  a  prohibition  town? 
They  are  probably  highly  respectable  citizens  of 
Peoria,  where  no  social  odium  attends  the  making 
of  money  by  the  stimulation  of  vice. 


SELLING  LIQUOR  IN  DRY  TERRITORY. 

May  the  Lord  be  pi-aised  that  there  is 
"  somethin'  doin'."  I  have  a  colored  man 
in  my  employ  in  Florida  who  has  a  fashion 
of  saying,  "  Nothin'  doin'  "  when  our  plans 
do  not  materialize — say,  when  the  wind  does 
not  blow  and  the  chickens  happen  to  be  out 
of  water,  etc.  Well,  the  brewers  and  liquor- 
dealers  have  been  enabled  by  their  wiles  and 
millions  to  thwart  our  plans  for  prohibition, 
so  that  again  and  again  comes  the  sad  re- 
poi-t,  "  nothin'  doin'  "  in  the  temperance 
crusade.     Let  me  now  give  you  a  little  ex- 


tract from  the  Wheeling  Advance  of  Maj-^ 
2: 

Wheeling  liquor  firms  have  been  exceedingly  active 
in  endeavoring  to  annul  the  Rose  county-option  law 
in  Ohio  counties.  Some  have  tried  it  and  escaped 
the  law;  but  at  least  one  firm  must  send  its  check 
to  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  for  $400  and  costs  if  they 
desire  to  get  one  of  their  agents  out  of  jail  in  order 
that  he  may  continue  to  ply  his  illicit  profession  for 
Iheir  advantage. 

■John  Prak  is  the  man  who  became  an  unwilling 
guest  of  Sheriff  Berry,  at  Cambridge.  Frak  was 
cauglit  at  what  is  known  as  the  Wolhonding  mine, 
neai-  Buffalo,  and  from  all  appearances  was  doing  a 
considerable  business.  Sheriff  Berry  was  accompan- 
ied by  Deputy  Sheriff  Heskett,  and  they  lost  no  time 
in  tossing  -John  into  durance  vile.  John  was  later 
taken  before  Justice  L.  S.  Reasoner ;  and  when  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  Guernsey  County,  B.  F.  Enos, 
presented  an  affidavit  charging  soliciting  and  collect- 
ing money  for  intoxicating  liquor  in  dry  territory 
Prak  broke  down.  His  plea  of  guilty  brought  him 
the  maximum  fine  under  the  law. 

This  same  periodical  tells  us  of  the  tre- 
mendous Avork  that  is  being  done  by  Billy 
Sunday,  Dr.  Lyon,  W.  J.  Bryan,  and  other 
great  and  good  men  enrolled  in  "  the  army 
of  the  Lord."  We  are  also  tSld  of  a  car- 
load of  beer  shipped  from  Cincinnati  to 
J'ansas  that  fell  into  federal  hands.  By 
the  way,  that  same  Wheeling  Advance 
seeins  to  be  a  "  live  wire  "  in  the  temper- 
ance work.  Its  motto  is,  "  Make  prohibi- 
tion prohibit,  for  the  people's  good." 


"  WE   ARE    MARCHING   ON/'    SURE. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Ameri- 
can Advance: 

Every  day  new  omens  of  progress  beckon  us  on. 
They  are  freighted  with  meaning  for  our  cause,  and 
they   deserve   our   attention. 

On  Jan.  20th,  this  year,  the  Chicago  American, 
the  great  Hearst  daily,  said  editorially  : 

"  There  will  never  be  another  whisky  advertise- 
ment in  these  columns.  This  paper  has  never  advo- 
cated any  thing  that  it  believed  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  welfare  because  that  it  carried  with  it 
pecuniary  reward.  The  most  insidious  form  of  in- 
influence  in  newspapers  is  through  their  advertising 
columns.  .  .  It  was  forced  to  take  this  position  to 
escape  from  the  incongruity  of  opposing  the  whisky 
traffic  in  its  editorial  columns,  while  increasing  the 
sales  by  means  of  its  advertising  columns." 


I  see  by  the  January  15th  Gleanings  a  person 
wanted  your  journal  stopped  because  you  had  too 
much  to  say  about  tobacco  and  liquor,  as  he  got  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  both.  Well,  we  want 
you  to  send  us  your  paper  just  because  we  can  read 
the  paper  and  not  see  any  thing  about  the  tobacco 
and    liquor   business   except   something   against   it. 

Gilroy,   Cal.,  Jan.  22.  P.   H.  Evans. 
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Editorial 


The  reader  will  be  interested  in  the 
"  good-natured  scrap  "  between  the  editor 
and  Dr.  Miller  that  takes  place  in  his  reg- 
,ular  department,  Stray  Straws,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  painted  versus  unpainted  hives. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ON  APICULTURE  FROM  AUS- 
TRALIA. 

"  Australian  Bee  Lore  and  Bee  Cul- 
ture," by  Albert  Gale,  late  Bee  Expert  and 
Lecturer  on  Apiculture  for  the  New  South 
Wales  Government,  has  come  to  our  desk. 
It  contains  about  300  pages  the  size  of  this, 
taking  up  the  whole  subject  of  bee  culture 
from  beginning  to  end  as  it  applies  to  New 
South  Wales.  It  gives  particular  attention 
to  the  influence  of  bees  on  crops  and  the 
color  of  flowers  and  their  influence  on  bee 
life.  The  book  is  not  wholly  new,  but, 
rather,  a  collection  of  the  author's  publish- 
ed articles,  or  those  that  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  New  South  Wales  Agri- 
cultural Gazette.  Mr.  Gale  is  one  of  our 
occasional  contributors,  and  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  our  readers. 


A  correction;  dual  introduction. 
One  of  our  queen-breeders,  Mr.  Mell 
Pritchard,  at  our  basswood  apiary,  calls 
attention  to  a  misleading  statement  of  ours 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  column  on  page 
372 — at  least  he  misread  it,  and  we  suppose 
others  did.  He  understands  that  we  cage 
all  the  queens  at  the  same  operation,  and 
explains  that  Ave  could  not  do  this  without 
having  the  last  queen  mated  too  old  to  be 
good  for  any  tiling.  What  we  meant  to  say 
was  that  we  might  have  two  or  more  queens 
in  the  hive  at  the  same  time,  but  caged  on 
different  days.  The  reader  will  see  that  the 
langxiage  on  page  372  has  a  double  mean- 
ing. Mr.  Pritchard  calls  further  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  more  than 
two  queens  in.  the  hive  at  a  time,  and  then 
adds: 

We  do  practice  precaging  about  two  or  three  days 
before  the  queens  are  expected  to  be  laying,  with  good 
results,  but  we  never  cage  two  or  more  virgins  at 
the  same  time. 


honey-crop  conditions  ;  clover  prospects. 

The  outlook  for  alsike  and  white  clover 
in  the  central  Northern  States  was  never 
better — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  gxeat  pro- 
fusion of  plants  and  of  bloom.  If  other 
conditions  shall  be  right  we  shall  have  a 
fine  flow.  Reports  from  the  clover  districts 
in  the  East  are  not  quite  so  good.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  there  may  be  times 
when  we  have  plenty  of  bloom  but  no  nee- 
tar.  But  reports  in  from  the  clover  regions 
south  of  us  show  that  the  flow  has  been 
excellent.  One  man,  one  of  the  largest 
producers  in  the  country,  states  that  it  has 
been  the  greatest  clover  flow  he  has  known 
for  many  years. 

During  the  last  48  hours  we  have  had  a 
cold  spell — cold  enough  to  make  us  fear  a 
frost.  To-day,  June  9,  the  weather  is  so 
cold  that  an  overcoat  seems  comfortable; 
yet,  remarkable  to  relate,  our  bees  are  stor- 
ing honey. 

Further  reports  from  California  show  al- 
most a  complete  failure  of  the  sage  crop, 
although  experience  has  taught  us  that  when 
we  have  such  failures  there  may  be  some 
sage  honey,  and  the  big  buyers  will  be  sure 
to  find  it. 

It  would  be  premature  at  this  time  to 
predict  a  big  yield  of  clover  honey;  but  if 
we  have  the  right  weather  conditions  we 
shall  have  one  of  the  finest  yields  we  have 
had  for  ruany  years. 

Our  subscribei-s  in  the  mean  time  are  re- 
quested to  send  in  brief  postal  card  reports 
of  honey-crop  conditions  and  prospects. 
Do  not  write  more  than  one  or  two  sen- 
tences, as  otherwise  we  can  not  tabulate 
them.  These  reports  are  important  as  they 
have  a  strong  bearing  on  prices. 

glucose  in  "  NEW  ORLEANS  MOLASSES." 

Glucose  continues  to  be  a  favorite  form 
of  adulterant  for  syrup,  as  shown  by  "  No- 
tice of  Judgment,"  No.  1835,  from  the  Sec- 
retary's office  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  (In  all  such  literature 
we  notice  that  the  product  is  called  by  iis 
real  name,  that  is,  glucose,  instead  of  the 
nicer-sounding  assumed  name,  corn  syrup.) 
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Four  and  a  half  barrels  of  molasses  wera 
seized  and  condemned  because  of  being 
labeled  in  large  type  "  Dixie  New  Orleans 
Molasses,"  and  in  small  type,  "  Containing 
Sulphur  Dioxide — Compound  molasses  and 
corn  syrup."  In  the  investigation  it  was 
proven  that  the  product  was  not  New  Or- 
leans molasses,  nor  was  it  entitled  to  be  so 
called,  but  was  a  mixture  containing  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  glucose.  Misbranding  was 
alleged  because  the  product  was  an  imita- 
tion of,  and  offered  for  sale  under,  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  another  article  of  food. 

We  have  always  supposed  New  Orleans 
molasses  to  be  a  product  so  cheap  that  no 
one  could  afford  to  adulterate  it;  but  it 
seems  from  the  above  that  glucose,  unfortu- 
nately allowed  to  be  called  corn  syrup,  is 
such  a  cheap  material  that  it  may  be  profit- 
ably used  as  an  adulterant  in  New  Orleans 
molasses. 

REPORT  OF  ILLINOIS   STATE  BEE  CONVENTION. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  lUi- 
nois  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  contain- 
ing complete  stenographic  record  of  the  en- 
tire proceeding's,  is  before  us.  It  contains 
170  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  of  dis- 
cussions in  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
good  convention.  This  is  followed  by  a 
brief  report  of  the  National  convention. 

This  is  the  only  report  of  any  convention. 
National  or  otherAvise,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  is  cloth-bound.  We  are  advised  that  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  beekeeper,  whether 
from  Illinois  or  any  other  State,  who  pays 
an  annual  fee  of  $1.50,  either  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  State  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  E.  B.  Tyrrell,  214  Hammond 
Building,  Detroit,  or  to  the"  Secretai-j^,  James 
A.  Stone,  of  the  Illinois  State  Beekeepers' 
Association,    Springfield,    111. 

The  volume  also  contains  the  Second  An- 
nual Report  of  the  State  Inspectors,  by  A. 
L.  Kildow,  Putnam,  111.  This  is  a  complete 
treatise  on  foul  brood  with  a  report  of  the 
number  of  apiaries  visited,  and  a  list  of  the 
counties  where  disease  was  found. 


the  ban  on  beet  sugar  forever  removed. 

In  times  past  (and  almost  up  to  times 
present)  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  bee 
journals  has  been  taken  up  in  argument  for 
and  against  the  use  of  beet  sugar  for  feed- 
ing bees.  We  ourselves  have  been  somewhat 
undecided  at  times,  although  so  far  as  our 
own  tests  are  concerned  we  liave  never  been 
able  to  detect  any  bad  effects  whatsoever, 
provided  the  refined  sugar  is  used. 

Last  spring  one  of  our  subscribers,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Hoffman,  of  Janesville,  Minn.,  know- 
ing the  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
beet  sugar,  wrote  to  the  University  Farm  at 


St.  Paul,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  reply  which  he  received  is  so  interest- 
ing and  convincing  that  we  are  glad  to  place 
it  before  our  readers  at  this  time. 

the    university    of    MINNESOTA. 
Department  of  Ageicultuee, 
universtiy  faem,  st.  paul. 
Division  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Hofmann : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  with  regard  to  beet  and  cane  sugars.  I  would 
say  that,  chemically,  there  is  absolutely  no  difference 
between  these  two  products  at  the  present  time.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  when  the  beet-sugar  industry 
was  fairly  new  in  this  country,  the  product  of  the 
beet-sugar  refineries  contained  a  considerable  amount 
of  a  substance  known  as  betain,  which  apparently 
induced  fermentation  and  aroused  considerable 
prejudice  aginst  the  use  of  this  sugar.  Under  the 
present  conditions  none  of  this  can  be  detected,  and 
I  am  surprised  that  you  found  any  difference  Ln  the 
two  for  your  purpose,  as  both  the  cane  and  the  beet 
sugar  of  the  better  grades  are  practically  99%  per 
cent  pure. 

We  could  readily  determine  for  you  the  purity  of 
the  sample  of  sugar  sweepings,  but  we  could  not 
determine  whether  it  was  derived  from  beet  or  cane. 
The  station  makes  no  charge  for  any  of  its  analytical 
work.  R.  M.  West,  Acting  Chief. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  29. 

This  statement,  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Chemistiy  in 
one  of  our  gi-eat  universities,  certainly  can 
not  be  biased,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
question  as  to  the  value  of  beet  sugar  for 
bees  should  be  settled  now  once  for  all. 


UER  bien  und  seine  zucht  (the  bee  and 

ITS  culture). 

Those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  Ger- 
man literature,  and  are  interested  in  bees, 
will  be  interested  in  the  book  named  above. 
It  was  written  by  F.  Gerstung,  pastor  in 
Ossmanstedt,  Germany.  Mr.  Gerstung  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  beemen  in  Eu- 
rope, and  one  who  has  been  often  quoted  by 
Dr.  Miller  in  Stray  Straws  in  these  pages. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  book  has  474  pages 
besides  a  copious  index,  and  that  it  contains 
a  wealth  of  fine  illustrations;  but  a  thorough 
review  of  it  would  be  almost  equal  to  the 
task  of  writing  another  book  as  large  as 
this. 

The  work  in  question  is  not  only  German 
in  language  but  in  its  teachings.  So  far  as 
we  can  observe,  it  is  confined  exclusively  to 
German  methods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
siderable space  to  rearing  queens  artificial- 
ly. In  this  the  author  gives  full  credit  to 
W.  H.  Laws,  of  Beeville,  Texas,  and  to  the 
publishers  of  this  journal.  Aside  from  this, 
however,  it  contains  no  reference  to  Ameri- 
can inventions  except  to  give  the  size  of  the 
Quinby  and  Langstroth  frames.  Still,  to 
describe  apiculture  outside  of  Germany 
would  have  been  foreign  to  the  main  object 
of  the  writer  besides  making  an  already 
large  book  too  voluminous. 
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In  looking  through  this  book  the  Ameri- 
can beekeeper  will  be  struck  by  the  great 
number  of  beautiful  bee-houses,  pavilons, 
sheds,  summer-houses,  etc.,  used  in  Ger- 
many, where  space  is  so  limited  and  lumber 
still  more  so.  The  American  beekeeper  would 
consider  the  cost  of  these  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  value  as  bee-protectors;  but  as 
the  German  attaches  considerable  value  to 
ornament  for  its  own  sake,  perhaps  the  use 
of  such  buildings  is  warranted  by  the  beau- 
tiful appearance  they  present. 

Much  space  is  given  in  this  volume  to  the 
depredations  of  the  wax-moth.  The  many 
illustrations  show  plainly  what  a  terrible 
scourge  the  moth  is  there,  while  in  this  coun- 
try it  has  ceased  to  cut  any  figure  where  the 
Italian  bee  has  been  introduced.  The  Ger- 
mans still  use,  as  a  general  thing,  the  old 
black  or  German  brown  bee. 

The  process  of  egg-laying,  both  drone 
and  worker,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  this  book,  and  is  splendidly 
illustrated  by  half-tones  photographed  from 
the  combs  direct. 

On  the  subject  of  foul  brood  thirteen 
pages  are  devoted,  describing  it  minutely, 
but  not  illustrating  it.  Its  method  of  treat- 
ment is  very  complete. 

We  feel  sure  that  this,  the  fourth  enlarg- 
ed and  amended  edition  of  this  already  cel- 
ebrated work,  will  be  of  permanent  value 
to  the  readers  for  whom  it  was  mainly  de- 
signed, and  it  will  also  be  a  literary  monu- 
ment to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author. 


ANOTHER     CASE     WHERE     BEES     HAVE     BEEN" 

KILLED  BY   SPRAYING  WHILE  FRUIT-TREES 

WERE   IN   BLOOM. 

We  have  had  a  good  many  reports  show- 
ing how  bees  have  been  killed  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  by  the  ignorant  folly  of  some 
fruit-growers  who  spray  trees  while  in  full 
bloom.  The  following  letter  received  from 
the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  written  by  the  assistant  horti- 
culturist, Mr.  W.  H.  Wolff,  is  pretty  con- 
vincing proof.  As  Mr.  Wolff  is  a  scientific 
man,  the  presumption  is  that  he  would  not 
be  mistaken. 

The  beekeepers  of  this  State  are  experiencing  con- 
siderable trouble  from  trees  being  sprayed  while  they 
are  in  bloom.  From  several  towns  I  learn  of  this 
having  been  done  this  year  and  last,  and  the  few 
colonies  we  have  here  at  the  College  under  my  care 
have  had  their  strength  considerably  reduced  owing 
to  a  commercial  sprayer  having  sprayed  500  trees 
within  half  a  mile  of  us  while  the  trees  were  in  full 
bloom. 

The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  this  trouble  was  on 
the  morning  of  May  17,  when,  on  looking  at  my 
bees,  I  noticed  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive  was 
covered  wth  many  hundreds,  dead  and  dying.  This 
condition  of  affairs  has  been  going  on  for  the  past 


three  days,  until  now  when  it  has  appreciably  de- 
creased the  working  force  of  each  hive.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  suggestions  the  National  Beekeep- 
ers' Association  has  to  offer  when  bees  are  being 
killed  oflf  in  this  way.  Also  whether  it  is  possible  to 
frame  a  law  which  would  protect  them  against  the 
work  of  careless  and  ignorant  people. 

I  have  collected  about  a  pint  of  bees  from  the 
college  hives  and  those  of  a  neighbor,  and  have  dried 
these  out.  It  may  be  that  you  may  like  to  have  these 
to  analyze  for  traces  of  arsenic  so  as  to  get  more 
exact  data  on  killing  bees  by  spraying  the  trees  while 
in  bloom. 

Durham,  N.  H.,  May  22.  W.  H.  Wolff. 

Almost  in  the  same  mail  another  letter 
came  along  the  same  lines.    It  reads : 

I  see  you  want  reports  on  spraying  fruit-trees  in 
bloom.  They  are  spraying  trees  around  here  that  are 
in  bloom.  Parties  take  contracts,  and  they  sprav 
through  blooming  time,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
beekeeper's  interests.  Two  years  ago  I  had  40  stands 
of  bees  ruined  by  spraying  in  bloom.  Two  years  ago 
there  were  100  stands  of  bees  in  my  community. 
Now  there  are  by  actual  count  only  25  stands.  They 
spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  and  Paris  green,  yet 
they  say  it  does  not  kill  the  bees.  Even  neighbors 
spray  this  year  in  bloom.  Why  not?  The  law  says 
they  may  do  so. 

McGuffey,  Ohio,  May  11.  H.  McBride. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  quote 
the  whole  of  what  Mr.  Frank  Rauchfuss 
says  in  the  last  issue  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  page  151.     Here  is  what  he  says: 

Prof.  Gillette  says :  "  When  the  codling  moth  be- 
gins to  appear  about  the  time  of  full  bloom,  they  do 
not  begin  to  Uy  eggs  until  the  majority  of  the  apples 
in  the  orchard  are  one-half  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
when  they  are  %  of  an  inch  they  are  laid  freely. 
As  soon  as  the  little  apples  lose  their  fuzzy  coverings 
the  moths  lay  their  eggs  very  largely  upon  the  cheek 
of  the  apple,  but  never  in  the  blossom.  Later  they 
find  their  hiding  place  in  the  blossom  end  of  the 
apple.  After  the  blossoms  have  fallen  and  the  apples 
have  attained  a  little  size,  is  the  time  to  spray,  and 
not  before." 

Prof.  Gillette,  who  wrote  the  above,  has  raised 
these  moths  in  great  numbers  at  the  Government 
Experimental  Station,  and  is  considered  the  best 
authority  on  this  subject  in  the  West. 

In  Bulletin  No.  89,  from  the  State  of  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  trees  should  not  be  sprayed  while  in 
bloom,  for  the  spray  may  injure  the  delicate  part  of 
the  flower."  The  Missouri  State  Bulletin  No.  36  says: 
"  Never  spray  a  fruit  tree  while  in  bloom.  You  not 
only  injure  the  delicate  stigma  and  prevent  polleni- 
zation,  but  you  are  in  danger  of  killing  bees."  Bees 
aid  largely  in  poUenizing  all  fruit  trees,  and  with 
other  insect  life  are  of  great  service  to  the  fruit 
growers   at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Green's  Fruit  Grower  says:  "It  is  a  positive  in- 
jury to  spray  for  the  codling  moth  when  the  trees 
are  in  bloom."  The  Vermont  Station  prints  the  fol 
lowing  advice:  "Spraying  when  trees  are  in  bloom 
is  entirely  useless ;  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  spray- 
ing material."  The  United  States  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington  sends  out  the  following: 
"  Pomologists  may  well  join  hands  demanding  and 
securing  a  law  making  it  a  grave  misdemeanor  to 
spray  trees  while  they  are  in  full  bloom." 

Canada  has  a  strict  law  against  spraying  while 
fruit  trees  are  in  bloom.  Several  of  our  States  have 
passed  similar  laws. 

Spray  only  when  blossoms  have  fallen.  Those  trees 
that  have  blossoms  on  them  at  the  time  of  the  first 
spraying  should  not  be  sprayed  until  the  time  of  the 
second  spraying  some  12  or  14  days  later. 
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Stray    Straws 

De.  0.  C.  MiiiLEE,  Marengo,  111. 


Dr.  a.  F.  Bonney,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, 61,  bring's  valuable  information  as  to 
lime  from  J.  M.  Francis,  a  practical  chem- 
ist who  is  also  an  enthusiastic  beekeeper. 
Ordinary  lime  contains  10  to  25  per  cent  of 
impurities,  and  100  pounds  of  it  will  absorb 
about  24  pints  of  water  and  62^2  pounds 
of  carbonic  acid.  But  after  it  is  slaked, 
and  in  powder,  it  will  not  absorb  another 
drop  of  moisture,  although  it  will  continue 
for  some  time  to  take  up  carbonic  acid.  So 
lime  in  bee-cellars  has  its  time-limit. 

A.  I.  Root,  you  object  to  paying  25  or  50 
cts.  or  $1.00  apiece  for  day-old  chickens, 
but  tliink  it  good  sense  and  real  science  to 
pay  $5.00  or  more  for  a  rooster  of  the  right 
stock.  But  what  if  a  day-old  chick  turns 
out  to  be  a  $5.00  rooster?  I  think  you  ad- 
vise— and  the  advice  is  good — to  buy  sever- 
al dollar  queens  in  the  expectation  that  one 
or  more  of  them  will  turn  out  to  be  as  good 
as  a  tested  queen.  WTiy  not  the  same  rule 
with  chickens?  If  the  day-old  chick  is  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  $5.00  rooster — well, 
why  not? 

I  SAID,  p.  248,  that  it  was  not  so  well 
known  that  frequent  changes  of  tempera- 
ture favor  granulation,  and  you  reply,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  that's  just  what  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  teaches.  Yes;  but  are  there  not  a 
lot  of  readers  of  Gleanings  who  have  no 
ABC?  And  that  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  say  to  all  such  that  they're  making  a 
big  mistake.  If  you  can't  have  both,  by  all 
means  stop  Gleanings  for  a  year  or  two 
and  get  the  book.  [This  matter  of  frequent 
changes  of  temperature  favoring  the  gran- 
ulation of  honey  has  been  spoken  of  several 
times  in  Gleanings.  For  example,  turn  to 
page  135,  Gleanings  for  1910.  Some  five 
or  six  years  ago  it  was  mentioned  much 
more  frequently  than  of  late  years.— Ed.] 

I  have  just  read  the  report  of  Illinois 
Association,  which  contains  a  report  of  the 
last  National  meeting.  In  the  Seci-etary's 
report,  which  previously  appeared  in  the 
Review,  exception  is  taken  to  the  action  of 
Mr.  France  in  refusing  to  allow  the  League 
fund  to  be  used  for  any  thing  but  advertis- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  Secretary  Tyrrell  can 
hardly  be  familiar  with  the  full  history  of 
the  fund.  When  it  was  offered  to  the  Na- 
tional, strenuous  effort  was  made  to  have  it 
given  without  any  string  to  it,  and  it  was 
just  as  strenuously  insisted  by  the  League 
that  the  National  use  it  solely  for  advertis- 
ing or  not  get  it  at  all.  The  National  re- 
ceived the  fund  on  that  basis,  and  it  would 


be  a  breach  of  good  faith  now  to  divert  the 
fund  to  any  other  purpose.  Nor  is  such 
action  at  all  justified  by  the  consent  of  all 
but  one  of  those  who  contributed  more  than 
$25.00  each.  If  all  should  consent  except  a 
single  one  who  had  contributed  50  cents, 
that  one  would  have  a  right  to  protest  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  divert  the  money  to 
any  other  use. 

Mr.  France  would  have  less  ground  to 
stand  ui^on  if  it  were  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  original  intention.  But  at  that  same 
meeting  at  Cincinnati,  it  was  practically  re- 
solved that  the  National  should  do  the  very 
thing  that  the  League  fund  was  intended  to 
pay  for.  Mr.  France  is  the  only  living 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
spend  the  money.  If  two  such  men  as  he 
and  Secretary  Tyrrell  were  appointed  a 
committee,  with  free  hand  to  use  that  fund 
as  originally  intended,  it  seems  it  might  do 
more  good  than  used  in  any  other  way. 
Why  not  ?  [  Excellent  suggestion  !  It  seems  as 
if  this  might  be  the  solution  of  an  unpleas- 
ant problem.  Gleanings  respectfully  re- 
fers it  to  the  parties  interested.  If  Mr. 
Tyrrell  and  Mr.  France  can  agree  on  a 
13ropaganda  of  advertising,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  fund  could  not  be  used.  Judicious 
advertising  in  the  magazines,  and  perhaps 
the  newspapers,  showing  the  real  value  of 
honey  as  a  food,  would  benefit  the  industi-y 
at  large. — Ed.] 

That's  right,  Mr.  Editor ;  "  jab  "  when 
you  get  the  chance,  p.  328.  You  ask  if  I'm 
sure  it's  economy  not  to  paint  hives.  No; 
the  list  of  things  I'm  not  sure  about  is  about 
as  big  as  the  list  of  things  I  don't  know. 
You  want  to  know  whether  unpainted  hives 
don't  gap  at  the  joints  sooner  than  painted 
ones.  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  kept  any  till 
they  gapped.  I've  kept  them  only  since  the 
first  dovetailed  hives  were  made,  and  they 
don't  gap  yet.  How  soon  do  your  painted 
hives  gap?  You  ask  about  covers  twisting 
and  checking.  Now  look  here.  Did  you 
ever  know  me  to  advocate  unpainted  wood- 
en covers?  But  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
my  covers  are  covered  with  something  better 
than  paint.  Some  of  them  are  covered  with 
tin  that's  painted — at  least  it  was  painted — 
but  the  majority  are  covered  with  zinc, 
which  doesn't  need  paint.  You  have  never 
made  better  covers.  You  ask  if  it's  economy 
to  leave  houses  unpainted.  I  don't  know. 
Depends  on  the  cost  of  new  siding  when 
the  old  Avears  out,  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  houses  painted  during  the  same  time. 
Now  that  we've  discussed  economy,  perhaps, 
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enough,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
that  it  might  trouble  you  to  i^rove  that  I 
ever  said  it  was  economy  to  leave  off  paint. 
It  was  you  that  gave  economy  as  my  reason 
— not  the  first  time  I've  been  libeled.  But 
if  you  go  to  hunting  up  proof  I'll  help  you 
enough  to  refer  you  to  "  Fifty  Years  among 
the  Bees,"  p.  80,  where  I  say,  "  I  suppose 
thej^  would  last  longer  if  jDainted,  but  hard- 
ly enough  to  pay  for  the  paint."  My  real 
reasons  still  remain :  Doolittle  and  the  health 
of  the  bees. 

I've  just  been  down  through  the  apiary, 
and  I  didn't  find  a  single  hive  with  gapping 
corners,  nor  even  with  the  least  inclination 
toward  it.  I  mention  this,  not  because  of 
its  bearing  on  the  above  controversy,  but 
because,  years  ago,  so  much  was  said  against 
dovetailed  hives  because  the  corners  would 
not  stand.  If  mine  are  still  perfect  after 
all  these  years  without  paint,  it  hardly  seems 
a  valid  objection.  [We  accept  your  cor- 
rection in  regard  to  the  covers.  You  remind 
us  that  you  have  always  advocated  the 
painting  of  these  when  made  of  wood.  We 
admit  that  the  dovetailed  hives  will  not  gap 
at  the  corners,  even  if  unpainted;  but  a 
large  number  of  people  use  hives  not  lock- 
cornered  nor  dovetailed — some  factory -made 
and  many  home-made.  Shall  these  people 
be  encouraged  to  use  paint?  and  is  it  not 
true,  doctor,  that,  before  you  began  using 
dovetailed  hives,  your  old  unpainted  hives 
that  were  not  dovetailed,  gapped  at  the  cor- 
ners? If  so,  was  it  because  of  a  lack  of 
paint?  But  aside  from  the  economic  side 
of  the  preservation  of  the  hives,  is  it  not 
true  that  an  unpainted  hive  assumes  a  gi'ay- 
black  hue — a  color  that  becomes  almost  pure 
black  ?  Such  hives  out  in  the  sun  will  often 
drive  the  bees  out  of  them,  and  stop  honey- 
gathering  altogether.  Some  years  ago,  as 
you  may  recall,  we  tested  out  on  a  hot 
sunny  day  the  external  temperature  of  the 
wood  of  old  unpainted  hives,  some  paint- 
ed Venetian  red,  and  some  painted  with 
two  coats  of  white  lead.  The  day  selected 
for  the  test  was  very  warm — between  95 
and  100  in  the  shade.  We  placed  the  bare 
hand  on  the  white  painted  hives,  and  found 
the  surface  was  merely  warm,  while  the  sur- 
faces of  the  dark  hives  were  almost  hot 
enough  to  blister  the  hand.  Colonies  of  the 
same  strength  were  contentedly  working  in 
the  hives  painted  white,  but  were  clustered 
out  badly  in  front  of  the  dark  ones.  We 
can  not  now  recall  the  difference  in  temper- 
ature, but  it  was  considerable. 

It  may  be  argued  that  an  unpainted  hive 
should  be  kept  in  the  shade;  but  does  not 
experience  prove  that  shade  is  detrimental 
to  the  early  spring  development  of  a  colo- 
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ny?  While  we  have  not  definite  figures  to 
show,  is  it  not  also  true  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  colony  in  a  painted  hive  out 
in  the  open  will  work  more  hours  in  the  24 
than  one  in  an  unpainted  hive?  If  the 
latter  were  kept  in  the  shade,  the  variation 
might  not  be  great;  but  would  that  colony 
in  the  shade  be  as  far  along  as  one  out  in 
the  open  where  the  sun  could  get  it  ?  If  we 
remember  correctly,  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander 
and  other  prominent  beekeepers  have  made 
the  statement  that  a  shaded  colony  will  not 
fly  out  as  early  in  the  morning  nor  be  as 
strong  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow 
as  the  one  out  in  the  open. 

This  is  a  fruitful  subject  for  discussion. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  Dr.  Miller,  the 
editor,  or  anybody  else  is  right;  but  it  is  a 
question  for  the  beekeeper  to  solve,  whether 
there  is  economy  in  the  use  of  paint,  in  the 
greater  durability  and  the  condition  of  the 
colony  for  honey-gathering  at  the  beginning 
of  the  honey-flow.  Dr.  Miller  and  the  edi- 
tor are  both  willing  to  be  "  jabbed,"  provid- 
ing the  truth  can  be  brought  out. 

That  Dr.  Miller  might  have  the  "last 
say  "  or  last  "  jab  "  we  sulimitted  the  fore- 
going to  him,  and  hero  is  his  reply. — Ed.] 

I've  read  over  what  you  say  more  than 
once,  Mr.  Editor,  have  studied  it  carefully 
to  find  a  weak  spot  where  I  could  give  you 
a  jab,  and  find  you  so  strongly  entrenched 
that  I  feel  a  good  bit  like  surrendering  un- 
conditionally. Yet  I  have  something  of  a 
fasthold  in  the  winter  welfare  of  the  bees. 
As  my  cellar  is  now  warmed,  I  think  it 
would  make  little  difference — perhaps  none 
— but  before  tlie  furnace  was  in  it  I  think 
damp  and  mold  could  be  so  much  worse  in 
the  painted  hives  in  winter  as  to  make  up 
for  the  advantages  of  paint  in  summer.  I 
may  also  offer  that  in  my  dovetailed  hives 
that  have  failed  through  age  the  first  fail- 
ure is  nearly  always  at  the  edges,  inside 
rather  than  outside,  where  no  paint  is  ap- 
plied in  i3ainted  hives. 

In  my  possible  downfall  I  may  take  a 
grim  satisfaction  in  reminding  you  that  you 
failed  to  give  one  argument  on  your  side. 
You  saj'  bees  don't  begin  work  so  early  in 
the  morning  if  their  hives  are  in  the  shade; 
but  you  failed  tg  say  that  bees  in  the  shade 
stop  work  earlier  in  the  evening.  I  had 
marked  proof  of  that  when  in  former  years 
bees  were  brought  out  of  the  cellar  and  the 
bees  of  the  out-apiaries  were  massed  tem- 
porarily northeast  of  the  shop.  In  the  even- 
ing there  was  a  plain  line  of  demarcation, 
each  colony  ceasing  its  flight  just  as  soon  as 
it  came  into  shadow.  If  you  had  any  gi-ati- 
tude  about  you,  you'd  give  me  a  nickel  for 
furnishing  this  missing  argument. 
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SIFTINGS 

J.  E.   Crane,  Middlebury,   Vt. 


Wesley  Fostex-'s  advice  about  tinkering 
with  American  foul  brood  is  thoroughly 
sound,  and  every  young  or  inexperienced 
beekeeper  would  do  well  to  heed  his  advice. 
See  page  142,  March  1. 

That  method  of  ridding  cappings  of  hon- 
ey by  centrifugal  motion,  by  Mr,  D.  R. 
Hardy,  and  described  by  Mr.  Holtermann, 
page  188,  March  15,  would  seem  to  open 
the  way  to  rid  the  cappings  of  most  of  the 
honey  that  sticks  to  them.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  the  way  sugar  is 
treated  in  refineries  to  rid  it  of  all  super- 
fluous molasses  or  syrup. 
*  *   * 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  of  late 
about  bee-veils.  I  have  many  times  won- 
dered if  we  could  not  have  a  special  kind 
of  wire  cloth  for  this  special  purpose,  with 
meshes  say  Vg  inch  instead  of  1-12  or  1-14 
as  at  present.  This  would  reduce  the  ob- 
struction to  vision  from  a  third  to  nearly 
a  half,  and  give  a  freer  circulation  of  air. 
[We  already  have  such  a  wire  cloth.  The 
wires  are  Yg  inch  apart. — Ed.] 

P.  C.  Chadwick  makes  a  good  point  on  p. 
140,  March  1,  where  he  concludes  that  pol- 
len is  of  more  importance  in  stimulating 
bees  to  breed  in  spring-time  than  the  feeding 
of  thin  liquid  sweet  where  they  have  enough 
honey  stored  in  the  hive.  Last  March,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Florida  bees  built  up  read- 
ily, although  they  gathered  very  little  or  no 
nectar,  and  were  growing  lighter  all  the 
time;  but  they  found  an  abundance  of  pol- 
len. "  Pollen  is  a  gi'eater  aid  in  that  direc- 
tion than  additional  stores,"  he  says,  and  he 
is  right.  *  ^  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  March  1st  issue 
was,  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting numbers  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time;  and  any  one  who  shall  say  hereafter 
that  women  can  not  be  successful  beekeep- 
ers may  be  counted  as  not  up  to  modern 
ways  of  business.  I  doubt  if  an  equal  num- 
ber of  articles  written  by*  men  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago  were  more  scientific 
or  up  to  the  best  methods  now  known  than 
these  written  by  women  from  their  own  ex- 
perience. One  can  not  wonder,  when  he 
sees  how  well  women  have  come  to  under- 
stand and  to  23i"actice  the  art  of  beekeeping, 
whether  tlie  men  are  not  going  to  turn  this 
work  over  to  them,  as  they  have  to  so  great 
an  extent  the  rearing  of  poulti-y.  However 
that  may  be,  I  feel  that  this  number  marks  a 


new  era  in  beekeeping,  or  at  least  one  not 
realized  before. 


THE  OLD  QUESTION  OF  GRADING  COMB  HONEY. 

In  the  report  of  the  National  Beekeep- 
ers' Association  at  Cincinnati  I  notice  that 
the  question  of  grading  was  a  live  one.  Ev- 
idently this  question  has  never  been  settled 
right  or  it  would  not  be  bobbing  up  continu- 
ally. Now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
well  to  mention  here  a  few  facts  or  what 
appears  to  be  such.  The  first  I  would  speak 
of  is  that,  the  closer  the  lines  of  grading 
are  draAvn,  the  moi'e  beekeepers  are  turning 
their  attention  to  extracting  their  honey, 
where  grading  is  not  so  diilicult.  Mr.  Muth 
would  have  only  two  grades — fancy  and  No. 
1.  But  hoAv  much  profit  will  it  be  to  the 
beekeeper  who  produces  comb  honey  when 
he  finds  he  can  not  sell  more  than  half  his 
crop  because  it  will  not  come  up  to  these 
grades?  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  comb  honey  on  the 
markets.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  the  honey  merchant, 
like  Mr.  Muth,  to  have  but  two  grades  of 
honey.  It  would  be  even  better  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  have  only  one;  but,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  bees  do  not  all  put 
up  honey  that  way.  I  think  we  might  make 
tAventy  grades  quite  distinct  and  easily  rec- 
ognized. These  would  all  merge  from  one 
into  another  so  as  to  be  almost  impercepti- 
ble in  some  cases,  but  yet  each  as  a  class 
would  be  quite  distinct  from  the  others. 

Now  the  question  is.  How  can  this  gi-eat 
variety  be  classified  so  as  to  suit  best  the 
trade  and  consumers'?  Shall  the  beekeeper 
sort  out  a  little  of  the  best,  and  call  it 
"  fancy,"  and  a  larger  amount  and  call  it 
No.  1,  and  melt  up  the  rest?  or  shall  he  sort 
it  out  so  the  cases  he  j^uts  up  can  have  some 
one,  two,  or  three  words  that  will  accurately 
describe  it,  each  case  being  of  a  kind?  I 
believe  it  is  the  business  (I  almost  said 
duty)  of  the  merchant  to  find  a  market  for 
the  off  grades  of  honey  as  well  as  the 
'■'  fancy  "  and  No.  1.  When  the  oil-refiner- 
ies found  they  had  an  immense  amount  of 
gasoline,  of  so  little  value  that  they  let  it 
run  to  waste,  they  set  men  to  inventing 
stoves  that  would  consume  it,  and  then  en- 
gines that  would  use  it  for  power,  until  to- 
day the  demand  is  such  as  to  bring  gTeat 
profits  to  refineries.  Now,  I  believe  there 
could  be  an  opening  made,  or  a  demand  at 
a  fair  price  for  all  our  grades  of  honey 
that  are  fit  to  i^ut  up,  and  yet  that  will  not 
gi-ade  No.  1  or  "  fancy," 
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A  NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Instead  of  reproducing  each  inquiry  and 
answering  each  question  separately,  which 
would  take  more  space  and  yet  not  give  any 
more  information,  I  am  incorporating  all 
the  answers  into  a  short  article.  These  in- 
quiries, from  four  different  persons,  are  all 
on  the  subject  of  bulk-comb-honey  produc- 
tion, some  of  the  questions  being  identical, 
while  others  are  entirely  different.  Many 
inquiries  are  made  for  a  booklet  on  our 
method  of  management,  the  hives  we  use, 
and  on  the  matter  of  using  the  divisible- 
brood-chamber  hives,  and  the  production  of 
bulk  comb  honey.  To  this  we  shall  have  to 
reply  that  we  have  no  literature  on  any  of 
tliese  subjects  other  than  what  the  bee  jour- 
nals have  so  kindly  given  during  a  period 
of  fifteen  years  or  more,  although  we  have 
been  requested  several  times  to  have  such 
booklets  ]3ublished  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  seeking  information.  Our  time  has 
been  so  much  taken  up  that  we  have  not 
even  given  the  matter  serious  thought,  and 
consequently  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  for  us  to  do  so. 

THE  HIVE  WE  PREFER. 

The  most  frequently  asked  question  is  in 
regard  to  our  preference  of  the  hive  to  use 
in  connection  with  our  methods  of  manage- 
ment, esi^ecially  for  bulk-comb-honey  pro- 
duction. It  is  already  well  knoAvn  that  our 
long  years  of  experience  with  different  hives 
has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  test  the  di- 
visible-brood-chamber hives  to  a  finish;  and 
since  we  have  had  the  best  results  with  them 
we  prefer  them.  They  are  comjoosed  of 
shallow  supers  known  as  the  Ideal  shallow 
extracting-supers,  of  the  ten-frame  size, 
with  shallow  Hoffm.an  frames,  5%  inches 
deep,  as  listed  in  the  supply-dealers'  cata- 
logs. Our  frame  has  a  heavier  top-bar, 
however,  I/2  inch  thick.  It  is  narrower  also 
than  the  regularly  made  top-bar,  or  %  iiicli 
wide.  There  is  no  comb-guide  or  groove  for 
the  foundation,  as  this  is  fastened  with 
melted  beeswax. 

BURR-COMBS 

The  foundation  is  used  in  full  sheets,  of 
the  thin-super  grade,  and  without  wires  al- 
ways. This  gi'ade  of  foundation  is  just 
right,  and  heavy  enough  so  that  brood  foun- 
dation is  not  necessary  in  these  shallow 
frames.  The  same  supers  or  shalloio  stories, 
as  they  ought  to  be  called,  are  used  the  same 
way  throughout  for  brood-chamber  and  su- 
pers— a  great  advantage  on  account  of  the 
interehangeability.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  too  many  burr-combs  between  the 
several  stories,  or  the  frames  of  one  story 


and  those  of  another,  in  our  manipulation 
of  this  kind  of  hive.  It  seems  that  beekeep- 
ers often  allow  their  colonies  to  become  too 
crowded,  and  hence  experience  this  trouble. 
Colonies  always  allowed  room  as  needed 
will  have  little  occasion  to  build  between  the 
bottoms  and  tops  of  frames  of  one  story 
and  another.  Proper  manipulation  of  the 
several  stories,  and  interchanging  with  an- 
other from  below  to  above,  and  vice  versa, 
which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  best 
results,  never  allows  the  stories  to  remain 
so  long  in  the  same  position  as  to  encourage 
serious  burr-comb  buildings.  Our  narrow, 
thick  top-bar  is  no  more,  if  as  much,  sub- 
ject to  cause  burr-comb  building  than  the 
thinner  and  wider  top-bars  regularly  fur- 
nished. The  latter  are  more  subject  to  sag- 
ging, however,  and  often  there  are  more 
burr-combs,  as  a  consequence. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SHALLOW  EXTRACTING-SUPERS. 

With  several  hundred  shallow  extracting- 
supers  on  hand,  the  beekeeper  has  a  valu- 
able investment,  and  is  better  prepared  for 
bulk-comb-honey  production  than  if  he  did 
not  have  them.  By  no  means  would  I  cut 
out  these  valuable  combs  and  melt  them 
into  wax,  having  to  fill  the  frames  Avith  full 
sheets  of  foundation  for  bulk  comb  honey. 
These  supers  should  be  placed  on  the  reg- 
ular brood-chambers  early  in  the  spring. 
First,  to  allow  more  breeding  room  for  the 
colony,  meaning  a  stronger  colony  for  the 
honey-flow  later;  and,  second,  it  furnishes 
a  place  for  the  bees  to  store  the  first  scat- 
tering honey  that  comes  in  before  the  main 
honey-flow  begins.  We  use  these  supers, 
one  over  each  brood-chamber  jjroper  during 
the  entire  winter.  In  fact,  this  super  is, 
with  us,  part  of  the  brood-chamber  until  the 
honey-flow  begins.  Just  before  the  honey- 
flow  comes  on,  this  super  or  upper  story  is 
raised  up,  and  the  new  supers  with  frames 
filled  full  of  foundation  are  slipped  in  be- 
tween it  and  the  brood-chamber.  Tiering 
up  as  with  section  honey  is  then  continued, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  induce 
bees  to  begin  work,  and  work  with  great 
energy  in  the  supers  immediately  upon  giv- 
ing them.  The  extracted  honey  out  of  the 
upper  or  first  super  with  the  shallow  ex- 
tracting-combs,  is  used  for  putting  up  the 
bulk  comb  honey,  hence  is  that  much  profit. 
The  same  super  is  again  used  after  the 
main  honey-flow  to  catch  that  honey,  which 
would  not  be  enough  to  warrant  putting  on 
another  comb-honey  super,  and  likewise 
goes  for  extracted  honey,  as  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  needed  to  put  up  a  good  crop  of  the 
comb  honey. 
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PROBABLY  SAC  BROOD  INSTEAD  OF  BLACK 
BROOD. 

I  submit  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  just  received  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Bixby : 

Your  Mr.  Meeker,  County  Inspector,  is  laboring 
under  some  misapprehension  as  to  black  brood.  Sev- 
eral parties  have  been  down,  and  others  have  written 
me,  and  I  have  also  seen  fresh  samples  from  four 
hives  in  two  apiaries,  which  he  had  pronounced 
black  brood,  which  are  distinctly  not,  but  are  un- 
questionably a  bad  form  of  pickled  brood  or  sac 
brood  as  the  Department  calls  it.  The  same  also 
prevails  in  parts  of  Riverside  Co.,  and  about  Lords- 
burg  and  Pomona.  I  had  a  man  here  from  Pomona 
yesterday  with  samples  which  seem  to  be  worst 
where   the   honey-fiow   has   been   light. 

It  is  some  relief  to  hear  that  there  is  even 
a  possibility  of  our  not  being  so  close  to 
the  disease  as  has  been  reported.  Mr.  Bixby 
is  a  man  of  wide  experience  with  this  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  is  correct, 
as  Mr.  Meeker  has  not  had  to  combat  the 
disease,  and  has  not  lived  where  it  has  pre- 
vailed. *  *  * 

WHAT  TO  DO  FROM  NOW  ON. 

The  problem  from  now  on  that  will  ab- 
sorb the  mind  of  the  California  beekeeper 
will  be  how  to  manage  the  bees  with  the 
least  possible,  expense,  and  keep  them  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  Some  will  have 
the  foul-brood  question  to  give  them  addi- 
tional concern.  Near  the  coast  some  will 
doubtless  turn  toward  the  bean-fields  for 
relief,  while  in  the  foot-hill  region  there 
are  those  who  can  go  higher  in  the  moun- 
tains for  relief,  the  main  object  being  to 
keep  the  bees  in  good  condition  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  honey-flow  next  season.  Nine 
years  ago  my  uncle  and  I  hauled  five  loads 
of  bees  into  the  Julian  Mountains  (a  dis- 
tance of  ninety  miles)  to  summer  them. 
They  were  not  returned  until  the  following 
April,  but  came  back  in  fine  condition,  and 
averaged  240  pounds  per  colony  for  the 
season.  There  are  many  places  nearer  that 
I  believe  would  be  just  as  good.  But  we 
can  not  all  go.  In  fact,  the  great  major- 
ity of  us  must  stay  where  we  are  and  work 
out  our  own  salvation. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  eight 
months  must  pass  before  we  can  expect 
relief,  four  of  which  will  be  during  the 
hot  summer.  Then  we  may  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  season  of  1905,  with  an  open  wet 
Avinter  allowing  the  weak  colonies  to  build 
up  rapidly,  to  our  great  delight. 

Honey  will  doubtless  be  sold  at  a  good 
]n'ice,  and  there  will  be  great  temptation 
to  take  every  thing  found  above  the  brood- 
chamber.  In  fact,  it  is  now  bring-ing  10 
cts.  a  pound  for  white.  The  feeding-back 
of  sugar  is  the  plan  of  those  Avho  take  all 


in  sight.  This  I  believe  to  he  false  econo- 
my, for  it  will  not  be  possible  to  secure  the 
same  results  from  a  pound  of  sugar  that 
one  would  get  from  a  pound  of  sealed  hon- 
ey. Then,  again,  sugar  may  not  be  as  cheap 
later  as  at  the  present  time,  for  it  is  sure 
to  advance  during  the  fruit-canning  season, 
and  may  not  return  to  its  present  level. 
Even  if  it  should,  it  is  not  the  equal  of 
honey  for  breeding  purposes. 

Many  have  already  extracted  all  old  hon- 
ey from  their  supers  to  prevent  it  from 
blending  the  new  crop  into  a  darker  grade. 
Tliis  must  be  fed  back  or  sugar  used  in  its 
stead. 

I  have  been  so  doubtful  of  the  season 
from  the  beginning  that  I  removed  the  old 
honey,  but  did  not  extract  it,  and  have  now 
returned  it  to  the  hives,  jDlacing  two  supers 
over  the  strongest  colonies  with  an  excluder 
below.  It  will  be  left  there  until  the  weak- 
er colonies  need  it,  then  it  will  be  given  to 
them  in  the  comb.  I  prefer  to  carry  the 
combs  over  by  storing  them  on  the  strong- 
est colonies,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  bet- 
ter able  to  protect  it  from  moth  and  robber 
bees  where  it  contains  honey.  I  never  make 
a  practice  of  suli^huring  combs  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  moths  out  if  there  are 
bees  sufficient  in  the  yard  to  protect  them 
through  the  summer  mouths.  They  may  be 
removed  late  in  the  fall  and  stored  until 
needed  in  the  spring,  and  thus  avoid  the 
disagreeable  odor  of  sulphur. 

Usually  breeding  will  not  entirely  cease 
if  there  are  plenty  of  stores  on  the  liive, 
and  in  consequence  it  is  not  best  to  let  a 
colony  get  too  low  in  stores,  but  to  take 
combs  from  the  stronger  ones  and  give  to 
the  weaker  ones  before  they  begin  to  be 
poverty-stricken,  and  thus  encourage  nor- 
mal breeding.  The  season  may  not  be  as 
bad  as  I  anticipate ;  but  it  can  not  be  very 
good  for  breeding  purposes  after  the  hot 
weather  sets  in,  for  what  little  green  veg- 
etation there  is  in  the  foot-hills  will  soon 
be  parched  and  dry  from  the  hot  summer 
sun,  and  the  chances  are  that  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  foot-hill  region  we  shall  find 
our  colonies  very  much  run  down  by  au- 
tumn, for  many  are  none  too  strong  now. 

Have  courage.  This  is  not  the  first  peri- 
od of  the  kind  California  has  seen,  and  will 
not  be  the  last;  but  there  will  be  good 
periods  between,  and  some  day  we  shall 
realize  more  for  our  honey  crop  than  we 
could  sell  the  bees  for  at  the  present  time, 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent  added.  It  is  no 
time  to  get  the  selling  fever;  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  the  very  best  time  to  buy. 
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WAX   SECRETION   AND   COJ£B-BUILDING. 

"  When  may  we  expect  that  the  bees  will 
secrete  wax  and  begin  building  comb  1 " 

"  Among  some  of  my  early  recollections 
is  tliis  from  L.  L.  Langstroth's  work  on 
bees :  '  It  is  an  interesting  fact  wliich  hith- 
erto seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  that  hon- 
ey-gathering and  comb-building  go  on  sim- 
ultaneously; so  that,  when  one  stops,  the 
other  stops  also.  As  soon  as  the  honey 
harvest  begins  to  fail,  so  that  consumption 
is  in  advance  of  production,  the  bees  cease 
building  new  comb,  even  though  large  por- 
tions of  the  hive  are  unfilled.  When  hon- 
ey no  longer  abounds  in  the  fields,  it  is 
wisely  ordered  that  they  should  not  con- 
sume, in  comb-building,  the  treasures  for 
winter  use.'  In  addition  to  this  I  would 
say  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
higher  the  temperature  up  to  90  or  95  de- 
grees in  the  shade,  the  better  results.  This 
is  in  harmony  with  all  general  affairs  as 
they  naturally  take  place.  Warm  weather 
being  necessary  for  the  secretion  of  nectar, 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  bees  should  go  out 
in  search  of  it,  and  with  the  gathering  of 
more  honey  than  is  needed  for  the  economy 
of  brood-rearing,  wax  secretion  invariably 
takes  place  when  more  room  is  needed. 

"  What  is  the  estimate  in  pounds  of  hon- 
ey necessary  to  make  one  pound  of  wax?  " 

"  This  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  six  to  twenty  pounds.  I  tliink  it  was 
Huber  who  first  gave  the  estimate  of  twentj? 
pounds;  but,  if  I  am  right,  his  statement 
was  made  after  confining  the  bees  and  feed- 
ing them  honey.  This,  of  course,  put  the 
colony  out  of  a  normal  condition,  under 
which  circumstances  more  honey  would 
naturally  be  consumed  owing  to  the  bees 
becoming  agitated  through  their  struggle 
for  freedom.  Others,  who  estimate  as  low 
as  six  i:)ounds,  think  that  pollen  helps  in 
the  secretion  of  wax,  and  a  lugh  tempera- 
ture is  considered  an  important  factor,  on 
the  principle  that  it  seems  to  take  much  less 
food  for  hogs  to  put  on  fat  in  warm  weath- 
er than  in  cold.  Others  think  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  temperature,  the  freedom  from 
vigorous  work  in  the  fields  has  very  much 
to  do  with  the  matter.  With  a  partially 
enforced  idleness  bees  will  secrete  wax  and 
build  comb  very  fast.  There  is  hardly  an 
apiarist  in  the  world  who  has  not  noticed 
with  what  alacrity  comb-building  is  carried 
on  by  the  newly  hived  swarm  previous  to 
extended  brood-rearing.  With  a  high  tem- 
perature and  almost  perfect  immunity  from 
other  duties,  wax  secretion  is  carried  on 
most    economically." 


"With  a  hive  partially  or  fully  filled 
with  comb,  when  does  wax  secretion  begin  f 
"  Generally,  not  until  all  available  cells 
are  filled  to  an  extent  consistent  with  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
nectar  brought  in  from  the  fields  by  the 
field  bees.  Up  to  this  time  all  repair  work 
about  the  hive  and  comb  requiring  wax  is 
made  at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of 
the  comb  already  built,  as  is  invariably  in- 
dicated by  the  color.  The  beekeeper  who 
has  not  noticed  this  is  an  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  Put  an  empty  frame  having 
only  a  starter  down  at  the  side  of  the  out- 
side comb  of  the  brood  next  to  the  brood- 
nest,  and  see  how  it  will  be  filled  with 
comb  of  all  shades  and  colors.  Then  look 
at  queen-cups  and  queen-cells  as  they  are 
being  built.  These  always  correspond  in 
shade  with  the  comb  upon  which  they 
are  constructed. 

"  It  is  rightly  claimed  that  there  are 
tim.es  wlien  wax  secretion  is  imperative. 
Years  ago  Prof.  Cook  found  that,  during 
the  height  of  a  profuse  nectar  flow,  wax 
scales  could  be  found  upon  the  field  bees 
which  were  visiting  the  flowers.  With 
plenty  of  empty  cells  comb  extension  is 
unnecessary,  either  for  breeding  purposes 
or  the  storage  of  honey.  But  with  a  good 
nectar  flow,  and  all  available  cells  filled, 
the  field  bees  transfer  their  loads  to  the 
comb-builders  and  nurse  bees,  which,  being 
unable  to  disgorge  themselves,  are  compel- 
led to  secrete  wax  the  same  as  a  new  swarm 
does  when  without  comb.  Under  both  con- 
ditions comb  extension  is  desired.  With  the 
swarm  tliis  desire  can  be  satisfied,  but  not 
with  the  othei'.  Close  observers  have  no- 
ticed that,  toward  the  close  of  a  day  when 
the  nectar  secretion  has  been  exceptionally 
good,  so  that  the  nurse  and  comb-building 
bees  are  gorged  almost  to  bursting,  the  old 
field  bees  have  been  compelled  to  keep 
their  loads,  and  will  cluster  out  on  the  hive 
with  plenty  of  nectar  still  inviting  them  to 
a  sumptuous  feast.  At  such  times,  after 
24  hours  the  old  fielders  can  be  found  bear- 
ing wax  scales,  even  though  these  scales 
are  generally  confined  to  the  comb-building 
bees  under  most  circumstances.  Hence  it 
is  easy  to  see  that,  with  such  an  exception- 
ally good  flow  of  nectar,  there  must  come  a 
waste  of  wax  with  a  hive  and  supers  filled 
with  fully  occupied  combs ;  and  under  such 
circumstances,  where  foundation  is  given, 
the  sheets  are  not  disturbed  at  all.  Then  it 
is  that  the  bees  build  combs  by  adding  their 
wax  to  the  foundation,  thus  giving  a  heavy 
base  or  midrib  to  section  honey." 
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General    Correspondence 


A  NEW  OLD  TREATMENT  FOR  AMERICAN  OR 
EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD 


Trapping  the  Bees  Away  from  the  Old  Combs  by 
Means  of  a  Bee-escape 


BY  W.  W.  CASE 


[Last  winter  we  attended  a  convention  of  the 
Pennsj'lvania  State  Beekeepers'  Association  that  met 
at  Harrisburg.  Among  others,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  W.  W.  Case,  whom  we  had  long 
known  by  correspondence.  In  a  paper  he  read  in 
that  convention  Mr.  Case  gave  this  method  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  as  he  and  his  friends  have  had  such  ex- 
cellent success  with  it,  we  asked  him  to  prepare  a 
special  article  with  drawings  for  Gleanings,  describ- 
ing the  method,  and  here  it  is. — Ed.] 

After  more  than  twenty  years  of  contact 
with  and  study  of  both  American  and  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood,  I  have  evolved,  and  am 
at  last  ready  to  give  to  all  beedom,  a  safe 
and  sane  treatment  that  renders  the  terrors 
of  foul  brood  one  of  the  least  problems  in 
successful  apiculture — far  less  than  that  of 
always  successfully  wintering — a  treatment 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  api- 


2.  Any  infected  honey  stored  in  the  combs 
during  treatment  will  always  cause  a  recur- 
rence of  diseased  conditions. 

3.  Normally,  bees  always  leave  the  hive 
with  emptj'  honey-sacs. 

4.  Bees  on  being  disturbed  in  the  hive 
always  give  more  or  less  honey  to  their 
fellows,  wliich,  after  the  disturbance  is  over, 
is  placed  by  the  field  workers  in  their  han- 
diest cells  before  they  again  go  to  the  fields. 

5.  At  the  commencement  of  treatment 
there  must  be  no  comb  in  which  honey  may 
be  stored. 

From  the  above  five  principles  I  have 
been  able  to  evolve  the  following  treatment, 
which  is  just  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
amateur  as  of  the  expert,  and  without  the 
loss  of  colony,  brood,  honey  crop,  danger 
from  robbing,  or  spreading  the  infection  in 
any  way.  It  applies  equally  well  to  both 
forms  of  disease. 

Infected  colonies  in  early  spring  may.  if 
not  too  far  advanced  in  a  diseased  condi- 


W.  W.  Case's  method  of  allowing  the  bees  to  pass  naturally  and  quietly  away  from  foul-broody  combs 

through  a  tube  bee-escape. 


ary  inspectors  in  the  least,  but  will  prove 
a  boon  in  solving  their  problems.  In  fact, 
it  already  has  the  itncjaalified  indorsement 
of  inspectors  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey; and  while  I  have  bred  by  selection  a 
strain  of  Italians  absolutelj^  immune  to 
European  foul  brood,  the  treatment  for  in- 
fected colonies  is  the  same  for  both  kinds, 
and  is  based  on  the  five  following  princi- 
ples worked  out  and  successfully  proven  in 
my  own  apiary,  while  surrounded,  even  to- 
day, by  the  most  rabid  infection  of  both 
kinds  of  disease. 

FIVE  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  The  adult  bee  does  not  carry  infection 
while  digesting  infected  honey. 


lion,  cast  normal  swarms,  especially  if  con- 
fined to  the  hive-body,  in  which  case  the 
parent  hive  should  be  set  to  one  side  a  few 
inches,  and  the  swarm  hived  on  full  sheets 
of  foundation  on  the  old  stand,  after  which 
remove  all  cjueen-cells  from  the  hive  which 
cast  the  swarm,  return  the  combs,  and  close 
the  hive  bee-tight.  Next  bore  a  one-inch 
hole  in  the  end  of  the  hive,  over  which  nail 
a  one-inch  tin-pipe  bee-escape  about  six 
inches  long,  and  tapering  to  a  point  just 
large  enough  for  a  single  bee  (including 
drones)  to  pass  out  at  a  time,  and  place 
the  hive  in  jiosition  shown  in  the  cut  with 
the  small  end  of  the  tube  about  two  inches 
in  front  of  and  above  the  entrance.     It  is- 
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imperative  that  the  infected  colony  hived  on 
foundation  (or  starters)  on  the  old  stand 
be  not  disturbed  under  four  (and,  better 
slill,  five)  full  daj's;  for  when  the  bees  start 
to  the  fields  after  hiving,  the  wax-workers 
Aviil  take  all  the  infected  honey  brought 
from  the  old  hive,  and,  if  left  absolutely 
alone,  will  digest  it  all  in  forming  wax; 
but  if  disturbed  before  four  dajs  so  as  to 
exchange  honej',  they  will,  before  again  go- 
ing to  the  fields,  place  the  honey,  now  prob- 
ablj'  infected,  in  the  first  cell  the  bees  have 
drawn,  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  Avax- 
workers,  when  it  will  be  fed  to  the  first 
brood  that  hatches,  thus  at  once  reinfecting 
the  colony.  Should  it  become  imperative, 
from  any  cause,  to  break  the  wax  cluster 
before  the  fifth  da}',  all  comb  built  must  be 
removed,  and  fresh  foundation  given.  In 
the  course  of  about  four  weeks  all  the  brood 
in  the  hive  with  the  pipe  escape  will  have 
hatched  and  passed  out,  and  united  with  the 
Iiarent  colony,  and  as  all  have  left  the  hive 
with  empty  honej'-sacs  there  is  absolutelj' 
no  danger  of  their  canning  the  infection. 
It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  piped 
hive  must  in  no  wise  be  disturbed  until  the 
last  bee  has  hatched  and  passed  out,  when  it 
can  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
the  wax  rendered  at  leisure. 

Colonies  that  do  not  swarm  can  be  shaken 
on  foundation  in  a  clean  hive  on  the  old 
stand,  the  hive  sealed  bee-tight,  and  piped 
out  as  before.  In  shaking,  it  is  best  to 
leave  enough  bees  to  care  for  the  unsealed 
brood,  as  thej^  will  pass  out  and  unite  with 
tlie  treated  colony  in  a  short  time  anj'  way. 

Colonies  in  box  hives,  whether  diseased 
or  healthy,  can  be  drummed  out  and  trans- 
ferred with  the  pipe,  with  no  danger  of 
lobbing,  infection,  loss  of  brood,  nor  drone 
brood  to  dispose  of.  Neither  does  it  neces- 
sitate smashed-up  hives  and  the  general 
muss  accompanj-ing  transferring,  and  the 
wax  rendered  by  a  good  press  will  far  more 
than  iDay  for  the  foundation  used. 

I  have  still  to  learn  of  a  single  failure  in 
the  cure  of  foul  brood  by  the  above  method 
absolutely  carried  out,  either  in  my  own 
apiary  or  in  those  of  others  who  have  used 
the  method. 

Frenchtown,  X.  J. 

[This  plan  is  not  new,  neither  is  it  old. 
The  basic  principle  was  given  bv  Mr.  M.  M. 
Baldridge,  of  Illinois,  in  1894;  but  Mr. 
Case's  modification  of  it  is  new.  The  old 
original  Baldridge  treatment  was  much  the 
same  as  that  given  by  our  correspondent 
above,  with  this  ditference :  Mr.  Baldridge 
put  a  new  clean  hive  on  the  old  stand.  In 
this  hive  he  placed  a  frame  of  brood  and 
bees  from  a  healthy  colony,  and  the  queen 


from  the  diseased  colony.  The  queen  is  of 
course  caged  for  24  hours.  The  rest  of  the 
space  was  filled  with  frames  of  foundation. 
The  old  hive  was  set  to  one  side,  pointing 
in  the  same  direction,  and  as  close  to  it  as 
possible.  In  front  of  it  was  attached  a  bee- 
escape  consisting  of  a  tapering  perforated 
tin  tube,  all  other  means  of  egi'ess  being 
closed.  The  perforations  of  course  were 
too  small  to  admit  bees.  The  flying  bees 
and  hatching  bees,  as  fast  as  they  would 
come  out  of  the  parent  colony,  would  go 
into  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand.  The 
old  hive  was  relieved  of  its  bees  and  brood, 
leaving  nothing  but  combs  and  honey  to  be 
melted  up. 

It  will  be  obsei-Aed  that  the  Case  modifi- 
cation is  much  the  same,  except  that  his 
tin  tube  has  no  perforations.  It  is  six 
inches  long,  and  just  large  enough  to  let 
one  bee  or  drone  through.  Mr.  Case  ex- 
plained to  the  writer  that  perforations  have 
a  tendency  to  attract  robbers;  that  the  solid 
tin  tube,  with  its  opening  so  far  from  the 
parent  hive,  does  not  draw  robbers. 

The  Case  method  has  the  further  advan- 
tage that  it  delivers  the  bees,  young  and 
old,  to  a  point  immediately  in  the  center 
and  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  hive  on 
the  old  stand;  and  as  fast  as  young  bees 
hatch  out  from  what  brood  may  be  healthy, 
they  reinforce  the  swarm.  By  this  treat- 
ment no  healthy  brood  is  lost;  and  as  the 
average  of  diseased  colonies  will  contain 
only  a  small  percentage  of  infected  bi'ood, 
there  will  be  but  very  little  loss  through  the 
treatment. 

The  only  caution  we  wish  to  offer  is  that 
the  parent  hive  be  properly  shaded  if  the 
treatment  is  applied  in  hot  weather.  We 
have  had  reports  from  those  who  have  tried 
the  Baldridge  treatment,  showing  how  combs 
were  melted  down  because  of  the  contracted 
entrance  through  the  bee-escape.  The  solid 
tin  tube  would  be  worse  in  this  respect 
than  the  perforated  tube.  It  will  be  simply 
impossible  for  bees  to  ventilate  a  hive  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  sun  with  a  solid  tin-tube 
bee-escape  attached  as  in  the  drawing.  If 
hives  are  in  suitable  shade,  or  if  the  weath- 
er is  not  excessively  warm,  the  treatment 
will  woi'k  as  described  by  our  correspond- 
ent. 

This  treatment,  or  a  modification  of  it, 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology— see  Bulletin  442,  by  Dr.  Phillips, 
subhead  "  Treatment  with  Bee-escapes." 

From  the  fact  that  we  have  heard  excel- 
lent reports  from  the  modified  Baldridge 
treatment,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  to  our  subscribers,  providing 
the  weather  is  not  hot  nor  the  hive  exposed 
to  the  sun. — Ed.] 
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THE  VARIOUS   PHASES   OF  THE   SWARMING 
PROBLEM  CONSIDERED 


Caring  for  the  Brood  from  a  Shaken  Swarm;    Re- 
moving the  Queen  and  Destroying  the  Cells 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 


(A  short  time  ago  in  one  of  our  letters  to  Dr. 
Miller  we  expressed  the  wish  that  he  would  tell  us 
more  fully  than  he  had  explained  in  the  various 
•Straws  what  he  knew  about  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing for  the  production  of  comb  honey — that  is  to 
isay,  we  desired  him  to  give  us  in  an  article  his 
latest  revised  ideas  on  the  subject.  Probably  no  man 
in  the  United  States  who  is  a  producer  of  comb  hon- 
ey has  given  this  more  earnest  and  thorough  atten- 
tion than  the  sage  of  Marengo.  The  article  will  speak 
for  itself. — Ed.] 

I  am  requested  by  the  editor  to  tell  what 
is  the  best  way  to  prevent  swarming.  I 
don't  know,  because  there  may  be  some  plan 
that  I  know  nothing  about  that  is  away 
ahead  of  any  thing  I  know.  But  as  I  have 
been  fighting  bitterly  against  swarming  dur- 
ing my  whole  beekeeping  life,  it  may  be 
that  I  can  say  something  that  may  be  useful 
to  those  of  less  experience. 

Swarming  can  be  prevented — at  least  for 
a  time;  but  I  question  whether  there  is  any 
profitable  plan  of  treatment  that  will  allow 
us  to  say :  "  There  is  a  colony  which  has 
been  so  treated  that  it  is  absolutely  certain 
not  to  have  any  thought  of  swarming  dur- 
ing the  present  season."  Even  when  a  colo- 
ny throws  off  a  natural  swarm,  although  the 
rule  is  that  (leaving  out  of  account  after- 
swarms)  neither  swarm  nor  mothei"-colony 
will  swarm  again  till  another  year,  yet 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  But  those 
exceptions  are  so  rare  in  most  places  that 
if  they  should  all  be  allowed  to  abscond  the 
loes  would  not  be  great.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  a  colony  can  be  so  managed  that 
il  will  be  just  as  safe  from  swarming  as  a 
colony  that  has  already  swarmed  naturally. 

One  plan  of  such  management  is  the  well- 
known  one  of  shake  swarming.  This  is  i-eal- 
ly  anticipated  swarming,  as  the  plan  is 
merely  to  take  away  all  brood,  leaving  the 
bees  in  the  condition  of  a  natural  swarm. 
As  the  bees  sometimes  desert  when  left  en- 
tirely without  brood,  one  frame  of  brood 
may  be  left  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until 
the  queen  gets  fairly  started  in  one  or  more 
of  the  other  frames.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  natural  swarming,  besides  other  ad- 
vantages, that  all  the  bees  may  be  left  with 
the  swarm.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvan- 
tage that  taking  away  the  brood  weakens 
the  colony  by  just  so  many  future  workers. 
It  may  be  urged  that  bees  do  not  go  afield 
till  16  days  old,  and  so  it  will  be  from  16 
to  37  days  before  the  bees  fi-om  this  brood 
will  become  fielders — too  late  to  count  much 
on  the  harvest.     But  the  harvest  may  last 


beyond  that.  Besides,  the  department  of 
labor  in  which  a  worker  engages  is  not  al- 
together a  matter  of  age,  but  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  needs  of  the  colony. 
Each  young  bee  that  emei'ges  to-day  may 
liberate  one  of  its  older  sisters  for  field- 
work,  whether  that  older  sister  be  more  or 
less  than  16  days  old. 

But  with  shake-swarming  there  is  a  way 
of  recouping  half  the  loss  caused  by  taking 
away  brood.  When  the  first  lot  of  colonies 
are  shaken,  say  half  or  less  than  half  of  the 
apiaiy,  pile  up  the  beeless  brood  three,  four, 
or  more  stories  high,  over  colonies  that  need 
not  be  very  strong.  Then  eight  days  later, 
when  the  brood  in  these  piles  is  sealed,  shake 
a  second  lot,  and,  instead  of  giving  them 
emi^ty  combs,  give  them  the  sealed  brood 
from  the  piles,  shaking  off  all  the  bees  in 
front  of  tlie  hive  which  was  under  the  pile. 
So  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  these  frames  of 
sealed  brood  work  just  the  same  as  emjity 
combs. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  queen  of  the  current 
season's  rearing  will  not  swarm  until  she 
has  wintered  over.  That  depends.  If  a 
colony  is  fully  in  the  swai'ming  humor,  hav- 
ing cells  well  started,  and  the  old  queen  is 
exchanged  for  a  j^oung  one,  the  colony  will 
just  as  promptly  swarm  with  the  young  one, 
even  though  she  may  not  have  been  laying 
a  week.  But  if  by  any  means  the  colony 
becomes  queenless,  and  rears  its  own  queen, 
or  if  a  ripe  cell  be  given  when  it  is  made 
queenless,  the  resulting  young  queen  will 
not  swarm  that  season.  In  general,  if  a 
colony  be  kept  ten  days  without  a  laying 
queen,  and  a  young  queen  be  then  given, 
either  a  laying  queen  or  a  virgin,  there  will 
be  no  swarming.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  rare  exceptions  with  these  young 
queens  will  occur.  They  are  probably  more 
likely  to  occur  with  Italians  than  with 
blacks.  The  later  in  the  season  the  young 
queen  is  reared,  the  less  likelihood  of  an  ex- 
ception. 

A  way,  then,  to  prevent  swarming  is  to 
remove  all  queens  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
clover  hai'vest  in  clover  regions)  and  ten 
daj'S  later  destroy  all  queen-cells  but  one. 
Or,  better  still,  destroy  all  cells,  and  give  a 
3'oung  laying  queen. 

For  those  who  are  desirous  of  improving 
their  bees,  this  plan  of  never  allowing  queens 
more  than  a  year  old  has  a  serious  objec- 
tion. It  gives  no  adequate  ojiportunity  to 
test  the  value  of  a  queen  as  a  breeder,  for 
the  credit  of  a  crop  must  be  divided  between 
the  two  queens  that  have  furnished  the 
workers.  A  compromise  plan  must  then  be 
followed,  and  the  one  generally  followed  by 
the  writer  may  here  be  given. 

As  soon  as  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the 
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THE  BOSTON  IVY  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT 


BY  A.  S.  KINNEY 


While  talking'  with  a  neighbor  one  day 
mention  was  made  of  some  honey  which  he 
had  purchased  from  a  Mr.  X  in  an  adjoin- 
ing town.  "  This  honey,"  he  said,  "  had 
such  a  strong  odor  of  the  horse-stable  thai 
they  could  not  eat  it."  Knowing  the  loca- 
tion of  Mr.  X's  apiaiy  as  1  did,  and  the 
careful  kind  of  man  he  was,  I  knew  at  once 
that  the  odor  was  not  that  from  the  horse- 
stable,  but  probably  from  a  certain  kind  of 
nectar  which  the  bees  had  collected.  Hav- 
ing never  seen  in  the  bee  journals  any  men- 
tion of  the  plant  which  I  presumed  was  tiio 
cause  of  the  olfensive  odor  of  Mr.  X's  hon- 
ey, as  he  lives  near  where  there  is  much  of 
it  I  have  thought  perhaps  the  I'eaders  of 
Gleanings  would  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations  which  I  have  made  up- 
on the  Boston  ivy  {Ampelopsis  veiichii)  of 
the  tiorists. 

This  vine  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try a  number  of  years  ago  from  Japan,  and 
at  once  gained  great  popularity  because  of 
its  hardiness  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  use  upon  stone  and  brick 
buildings,  and  wherever  one  finds  such 
buildings  in  the  Northern  States  they  will 
usually  be  more  or  less 
covered  with  Ampe- 
lopsis veiichii. 

Where  an  apiary  is 
located  near  a  city  or 
village  where  there 
are  mills,  often  there 
are  acres  of  the  plant 
wiilun  range  of  the 
bees.  This  may  be  a 
most  desirable  state  of 
affairs,  as  it  is  in  this 
especial  section  where 
my  apiary  is  located, 
while  in  other  sections, 
where  there  is  a  mid- 
summer flow  of  nectar, 
it  might  prove  a  very 
serious  objection. 
From  my  own  observa- 
tions, however,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the 
chances  are  more  in 
favor  of  the  ampelop- 
sis being  a  help  than 
a  hindrance  where  it 
forms  a  part  of  the 
bee  pasturage.  Tn  my 
own  case,  now  that  I 
know  how  to  take  care 
of  the  nectar  when  it 
comes  in,  I  find  tliat 
the  ampelopsis  fills  in 


a  considerable  lime  when  the  bees  v.ould 
be  idle,  probably  hanging  on  the  front  of 
the  hives,  or,  worse,  trying  to  steal  from 
their  neighbors. 

The  ampelopsis  usually,  in  this  region,  be- 
gins to  bloom  between  the  loth  and  20th  of 
duly,  at  which  time  the  clover-flow  is  about 
Dver,  also  locust  and  basswood.  These  plants 
often  continue  in  blossom  four  to  six  weeks, 
those  upon  the  north  side  of  buildings  com- 
ing into  blossom  more  than  a  week  later 
than  those  on  the  south  side.  The  bees  are 
very  fond  of  the  nectar  from  these  flowers, 
simply  going  crazy  over  it.  Although  they 
often  collect  more  than  they  need  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  store  it  as  surplus,  it  is 
very  diificult  for  me  to  get  any  considerable 
(|uantity  pure,  as  it  is  more  or  less  mixed 
with  other  kinds  of  nectar,  especially  white 
clover,  my  bees  having  access  to  several 
acres  of  lawn  upon  which  there  is  consider- 
able Avliite  clover  all  summer.  The  bees 
work  upon  the  white  elovei-  in  the  morning, 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  flow  of  nectar  from 
the  ampelopsis  until  about  noon.  After 
this  flow  begins  one  will  seldom  see  a  bee 
working  on  any  thing  else.  This  flow  usu- 
ally continues  until  nearly  night,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  one  would  think  by  the  sound 
that  there  was  a  swarm  in  the  vines.     In 
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W.  C.  Waller,  of  Wiggins,  Miss.,  with  a  prime 
March  25.  The  bees  conveniently  clustered  on  a  limb 
liad  been  thrown  over  a  fence. 

fact,  I  have  been  notified  twice  by  persons 
hearing  the  noise  tliat  my  bees  were  swarm- 
ing. 

So  far  as  I  liave  been  able  to  observe,  I 
do  not  find  the  honey  from  this  plant  ob- 
jectionable to  eat.  One  soon  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  odor,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  bad  taste.  I  have  never  noted  any  in- 
jurious effect  from  its  use,  either  as  food  or 
as  winter  stores  for  the  bees,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  determine  whether  the  nectar 
itself  has  the  objectionable  odor  or  whether 
it  is  absorbed  from  the  pollen.  I  have  often 
observed,  however,  that  other  honey  stored 
in  the  same  place  with  the  ampelopsis  honey 
will  soon  become  scented.  When  capped 
honey  is  left  on  the  hive  while  this  nectar 
is'  coming  in,  it  seems  almost  as  strongly 
scented  as  the  ampeloiDsis  honey  itself. 

The  method  I  have  practiced  for  several 
years  seems  to  work  very  well  with  me ;  but 
probably  under  other  conditions  this  plan 
would  have  to  be  modified.  As  soon  as  the 
first  ampelopsis  blossoms  appear  I  remove 
all  supers.  If  a  colony  is  very  full  of  bees 
I  put  on  a  second  story,  and  into  this  I  put 
any  combs  that  are  not  ripe  enough  to  ex- 
tract, and  fill  out  with  empty  combs.  If 
there  is  a  considerable  flow  of  nectar  coming 
in  at  this  time,  as  soon  as  the  brood-nest 
begins  to  get  crowded  in  those  hives  that 
have  no  supers,  I  put  on  a  second  story, 
and  move  the  full  combs  above,  and  put 


empty  combs  below ; 
but  as  a  rule  there  is 
not  much  more  nectar 
coming  in  than  the 
bees  need  for  food  ex- 
cept in  strong  colonies. 
When  the  ampelopsis 
flow  is  over  1  remove 
all  of  this  honey  I  can 
from  the  strong  colo- 
nies, and  store  it  above 
such  colonies  as  are 
not  strong  enough  to 
give  any  surplus  from 
aster  and  goldenrod, 
and  give  to  the  strong 
colonies  the  partly  fill- 
ed sections  that  I  had 
taken  off  earlier  in  the 
season.  When  it  comes 
time  to  take  off  the 
supers  I  distribute  the 
combs  of  ampelopsis 
honey  among  the  hives 
as  they  ai'e  needed, 
feeding  sugar  syrup 
to  those  colonies  that 
are  still  short  of  stores. 
This  method  works 
well  in  a  small  apiary. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  do  as  well  in 

a  large  one. 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 


swarm    that    issued 
from   a   fig  tree   that 


THE  HOMES  OF  BEEKEEPERS 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER 


The  home  is  the  center  of  our  national 
life.  If  we  have  not  wholesome  and  happy 
homes  it  matters  not  how  successful  our 
business  is — we  are  not  getting  the  best  out 
of  life.  We  hear  continually  of  the  hard- 
ships of  life  on  the  farm  and  the  barrenness 
of  most  of  country  living.  The  majority  of 
specialist  beekeepers  live  near  or  in  towns, 
so  they  come  in  what  we  may  call  a  semi- 
rural  class.  From  my  observation  I  believe 
that  most  beekeepers'  families  have  fewer 
hardships  and  more  pleasui-es  than  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers'  families.  Rural  condi- 
tions are  improving,  and  well  they  may. 
The  point  is  that  beekeeping  contributes  to 
a  wholesome,  full  home  life.  The  remunera- 
tion for  capital  invested  and  time  required 
is  better  than  most  callings  coming  within 
the  agricultural  class.  I  want  to  show  you 
a  few  of  the  beekeepers'  homes  that  have 
led  me  to  retake  these  observations.  These 
are  representative  of  western  conditions. 

The  upper  left-hand  view  is  the  home  of 
Hon.  O.  C.  Skinner,  Montrose,  Colorado. 
Mr.    Skinner  owns   about   200   colonies   of 


Some  homes  of  Qglorado  Ibeemen,    The  middle  view  on  the  right  shows  K. 
•' iron-cJs4  "  mQUig-pr oof  bee-house, 
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KPt   a   start. 


bees,  and  manag'es  a  part  of  them  himself. 
In  a  later  article  we  will  sliow  a  picture  of 
one  of  his  apiaries,  located  on  a  shed  roof. 
The  upper  riglit-hand  view  shows  the  home 
of  F.  W.  Brainard,  Canon  City;  and  the 
next  one,  the  middle  view  on  the  left,  the 
home  of  Geo.  F.  Lester,  at  Delta.  The  mid- 
dle view  on  the  right,  while  not  the  home  of 
a  beekeeper,  is  nevertheless  the  home  of  one 
of  them  for  a  part  of  the  working  hours, 
being  the  mouse-proof  bee-house  built  by  R. 
W.  Ensley  for  one  of  his  out-apiaries  in 
Delta  County.  It  is  covered  with  sheet  iron 
painted  black.  The  two  lower  pictures  show 
the  homes  of  A.  F.  Foster,  Boulder,  and  A. 
F.  Stauffer,  Delta.  In  connection  with  the 
latter,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bees 
paid  for  it  in  one  year. 
Boulder,  Colorado. 


THE   WILLOW    AS   A    POLLEN    AND    HONEY 
PLANT 


BY  J.  L.  BYER 


Am.ong  the  different  honey  sources  of 
Ontario  and  other  sections  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, probably  none  are  more  important 
than  the  willows,  so  familiar  to  nearly  every 
one.  True,  they  are  not  to  he  compared  to  the 
bassAvood,  clover,  and  othei-  sources  of  sur- 
plus honey,  yet  indirectly  they  play  a  very 
important  part  in  beekeeping,  as  they  are 
very  necessary  for  the  early  pollen  and 
honey  they  yield  at  a  time  when  brood- 
rearing  needs  just  such  a  stimulus.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  30 


varieties  of  willows  native  to  Ontario;  but 
personally  I  know  only  a  very  few  by  their 
right  names,  and  generally  the  ones  we  are 
familiar  with  are  called  by  local  names 
whenever  we  refer  to  them.  Mr.  Doolittle, 
if  I  am  correct,  claims  that  the  pussy  wil- 
lows yield  no  nectar;  but  1  am  convinced 
that  in  this  locality  they  do  yield  some  as 
well  as  an  abundance  of  early  pollen.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Doolittle  claims  that  the  basswood 
yields  no  pollen  in  his  section,  while  here, 
more  than  once,  I  have  seen  the  bees  getting 
large  quantities  of  greenish-colored  pollen 
fi'om  this  tree,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
eitlier  localities  differ  or  that  observations 
liave  been  luade  at  a  time  wlien  atmospheric 
conditions  Avere  not  favorable  for  the  secre- 
tion of  honey  in  the  case  of  the  pussy  wil- 
low, or  for  pollen  in  the  basswood. 

The  large  varieties  of  the  willows,  such  as 
are  commonly  seen  around  mill-dams  and 
creeks,  are  great  yielders  of  nectar,  and  I 
have  often  seen  the  bright  drops  glistening 
in  the  early  morning  of  a  warm  day  in  late 
April  or  early  May,  according  to  whether 
we  have  an  early  or  late  spring.  With  good 
weather  for  a  few  days,  the  strong  colonies 
will  literally  flood  the  brood-nests  with  nee- 
tar,  and  brood-rearing  receives  a  tremen- 
dous impetus  such  as  no  artificial  feeding 
will  bring  about.  Once  I  knew  of  a  large 
quantity  of  surplus  taken  from  an  apiary 
near  us,  but  that  was  an  exceptional  season, 
and  the  bees  Avere  abnormally  strong.  It  is 
not  likely  to  happen  again  in  tAventy  years. 

The  AvilloAVS  in  general  are  very  easy  to 
propagate,  a  small  limb  stuck  in  the  ground 
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in  early  spring'  nearly  always  growing', 
especially  if  the  soil  is  of  a  moist  nature. 
Along-  tlie  banks  of  streams  it  delights  to 
grow;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  buffet- 
ing it  will  stand  from  ice,  floods,  etc.  Once 
getting  a  foothold  it  grows  rapidly,  and  de- 
fies almost  an}-  thing  that  would  easily  kill 
any  other  tree.  Within  a  few  yards  of  our 
home  a  sti'eam  runs  through  a  strip  of  bot- 
tom land  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  these  "  flats  " 
near  us  were  pastured  closely.  Every  thing 
had  been  cleared  off  in  the  shape  of  timber, 
and  naturally  the  cattle  kept  all  Avillows 
that  miglit  get  a  start  after  the  spring  floods 
trimmed  oft'  at  sight.  During  the  past  four 
or  five  years  this  land  has  been  devoted  to 
growing  hay.  and  the  willows  that  have 
started  along  the  sides  of  the  stream  are 
forging  ahead,  and  are  in  many  cases  out 
of  all  danger  of  the  cattle.  The  farmers  do 
not  object  to  them,  as  they  act  as  a  soil- 
binder  and  prevent  the  banks  washing  away 
each  spring.  Great  floods  rush  through  this 
flat  land  every  spring,  and  floes  of  ice  strip 
off  much  of  the  bark  of  tlie  young  trees,  but 
still  they  grow. 

Fig.  1  shows  some  of  the  willows  referred 
to,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  harsh  usage 
liiey  have  to  endure  each  spring  in  their 
struggle  for  existence.  The  "  flats  ''  had  been 
covered  with  a  raging  torrent  the  day  before 
the  picture  was  taken,  and  the  following 
night  a  sharp  frost  came  and  the  stream 
lowered,  leaving  an  ice  jam  about  a  quarter 


of  a  mile  long.  The  willows  can  be  seen  at 
the  left  of  the  picture,  with  the  ice  piled 
around  them.  In  the  distance,  and  to  the 
left,  can  be  seen  our  house,  while  to  tike 
light,  still  fui'ther  away,  will  be  noticed  the 
church  that  our  family  attends. 

The  other  picture  shows  the  stream  just 
a  few  yai'ds  west  of  the  house,  and  a  neigh- 
bor's bridge  for  crossing  to  the  road.  The 
large  willows  shown  there  were  planted  to 
lielp  hold  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  from 
washing  away  in  the  spring  freshets ;  and 
it  is  not  so  very  many  years  since  we  stuck 
in  mere  branches,  and  now  they  are  great 
trees  that  serve  the  purpose  originally  in- 
tended when  they  were  first  planted,  and 
are,  besides,  a  source  of  delight  each  year 
to  the  beekeeper  and  his  family  who  live 
so  near  them.  If  any  one  has  waste  land 
it  certainly  pays  to  plant  the  larger  varieties 
of  willows  for  bee  forage,  as  they  grow  so 
very  quickly  and  yield  nectar  every  year 
provided  the  weather  is  suitable  for  the  bees 
to  visit  the  trees  at  the  blooming  period. 
One  man  I  know,  who  is  not  a  beekeeper, 
jilanfs  willows  along  a  narrow  stream  that 
runs  through  his  property,  to  avoid  the  land 
washing  away,  and  in  addition  to  filling 
that  purpose  admirably  he  systematically 
uses  this  ground  for  producing  fuel  for  his 
use  in  summer  months,  cutting  down  the 
trees  as  they  assume  large  proportions,  but 
all  the  time  putting  in  fresh  slips  to  keej) 
up  the  supplv. 

Mt.  Joy,  (int..  Can. 


Fig.  '2. — 'Willows  planted  foi"  the  purpose  of  preventing  bridge  abutments  from  being  washed  away. 
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SOUTHERN   BEEKEEPING  PROBLEMS    UNLIKE 
THOSE  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  WEST 


BY  L.   W.   CROVATT 


When  the  ordinary  every-day  beekeeper 
of  southeast  Greorgia  reads  in  the  bee  jour- 
nals of  the  perplexing  problems  encounter- 
ed by  brethren  in  other  parts  of  this  g'reat 
country  centering  about  the  wintering  prop- 
osition he  should  feel  thankful  that  this  is 
not  one  of  the  troubles  which  confront  him. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  the  terrific  rigors  of 
the  snows  and  freezing  temperatures  may 
be  said  not  to  exist  in  "  this  neck  of  the 
woods."  True,  we  have  at  times  weather 
which  is  unusually  cold ;  but  there  is  never 
in  the  region  of  the  coast,  in  "  the  flat 
lands,"  such  low  temperatures  that  strong 
colonies  would  freeze,  even  witli  full-depth 
entrances,  such  as  are  used  in  summer. 
Hence  the  bees  are  wintered  on  the  summer 
stands. 

In  other  words  the  original  place  where 
the  colony  is  put  is  regarded  as  a  definite 
fixture  for  all  time,  providing,  of  course, 
that  no  move  otherwise  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. Hence  the  average  apiarist  is  enabled 
to  sit  calmly  by  the  fire  in  the  winter  and 
reflect  upon  the  troubles  experienced  in  the 
West  and  North,  where  the  task  of  taking 
the  bees  to  the  cellar  and  again  moving 
them  to  their  stands  when  the  "  mystic  touch 
of  nature  "  will  have  caused  the  balmy  air 
to  be  again  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  busy 
workers. 

Down  in  Georgia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Savannah  River,  some  three  hundred  miles 
from  Atlanta,  the  capital,  the  average  bee- 
keeper can  also  smile  at  the  thought  of  the 
problem  of  "building  up"  for  the  spring 
flow.  Further  upstate  thei'e  are  splendid 
spring  flows,  principally  from  the  titi  and 


gallberry,  which  afford  a  water-white  honey 
of  splendid  color  and  body  and  of  excellent 
quality.  But  down  here  in  Chatham  Coun- 
ty the  spring  flow  may  be  said  to  be  a  neg- 
ligible quality,  for  there  is  little  to  be  had  of 
the  superfine  blend  of  amber  honey  from 
tlie  myriads  of  wild  flowers. 

It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  worry  par- 
ticularly about  the  "  building-uio  "  process. 
True,  it  is  recognized  that  strong  colonies 
are  desirable  under  any  and  all  conditions; 
and  we,  for  this  reason,  keep  an  eye  open 
for  developments,  giving  "  the  helping  hand 
of  man  "  to  nature  if  necessary.  As  a  usual 
thing,  however,  mother  Nature  is  fully  equal 
to  the  occasion  in  this  locality. 

"  Why,  far-southern  Georgia  must  be  the 
ideal  spot,"  I  hear  some  one  say  in  fancy. 
But  pause,  brother;  for,  while  we  have  ideal 
climatic  conditions,  we  get  practically  no 
spring  flow  in  this  section  of  Chatham 
County,  and  are,  therefore,  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  fall  flowers,  principally  gold- 
enrod  and  swamp  myrtle  for  our  surplus, 
and  fall  weather  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
uncertain. 

This  spring  I  have  on  the  hives  at  this 
time  (my  home  apiary  of  fifty  colonies) 
about  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
pounds  of  a  very  dark  inferior  honey  se- 
cured from  a  source  unknown  as  yet,  which 
will  probably  not  net  three  cents  a  pound ; 
but  this  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  as  before 
noted.   I  get  $2.00  per  gallon  for  fall  honey. 

Queens  in  strong  colonies  as  a  rule  begin 
depositing  eggs  about  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary. This  depends  largely  u^jon  the  honey 
left  over  from  wintering,  as  it  is  unusual  to 
disturb  the  brood-nest.  By  early  March, 
peach,  pear,  and  plum  trees  begin  to  bloom, 
and  this  gives  a  great  stimulus  to  brood- 


A.  corner  in  one  of  Louis  H.  Scholl's  apiaries  of  divisible  brood-chamber  hives. 
See  Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest, 
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By  April  the  colonies  begin  to  swarm  if 
let  alone ;  but  prevention  of  natural  swarm- 
ing is  g'reatly  desired.  I  have  adopted  the 
method  of  seeking  the  queen  and  removing 
her  on  one  frame  of  brood,  taking  out  the 
brood-nest  and  placing  on  the  bottom-board 
the  super  or  full-deptli  extracting  story 
(which  is  always  empty  in  early  spring). 
The  brood-nest  witli  the  other  seven  frames 
is  placed  above  the  honey-board.  If  no  in- 
crease is  wanted  I  go  back  in  eight  or  ten 
days  and  destroy  the  queen-cells ;  but  when 
increase  is  needed  I  merely  leave  an  opening 
under  one  end  of  the  cover.  In  time  I  have 
a  fine  Italian  c^ueen  at  work,  which  was 
raised  by  the  bees.  She  sees  to  it  that  there 
be  no  rivalry,  by  destroying  all  other  cells. 

By  August  our  colonies  are  of  rousing 
proportions  with  thousands  of  workers  tear- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  entrances  as  if  "  jdos- 
sessed,"  seeking  nectar  and  pollen. 

Toward  the  middle  of  August  the  golden- 
rod  begins  to  bloom.  In  September  the 
swamp  myrtle  is  showing  its  pretty  minute 
wliite  blossoms  on  all  sides,  and  in  October 
the  extractor  is  brought  into  play  and  the 
sui'plus  made  ready  for  the  market.  This 
lioney  granulates  in  from  three  to  five 
montlis. 

In  handling  surplus  honey  I  have  always 
made  it  a  practice  to  deal  clirectly  with  the 
consumer.  I  guarantee  every  drop  of  the 
lioney  sold,  and  frequently  have  customers 
who  take  from  two  to  three  gallons  at  a 
time  and  call  for  more  latei'.  Of  recent 
years  little  comb  honey  has  been  produced 
in  my  apiary  because  of  the  swarming  pro- 
pensities thereby  developed ;  but  another 
year  I  shall  be  compelled  to  return  in  a 
measure  to  such  production  because  of  in- 
sistent demand  for  fancy  comb  products. 

Savannah,  Ga. 


FEEDING    BACK    EXTRACTED    HONEY    FOR 
FINISHING   SECTIONS 


The  Requirements  for  Success,  such  as  the  Ques- 
tion of  Bees  and  Queen,  Weather,  Feeders,  etc. 


BY  E.   S.  MILES 


Now  and  then  there  is  a  beekeeper  who 
reports  success  in  feeding  back;  but  per- 
haps the  majority  do  not  find  that  the  plan 
works  well  at  first.  I  myself  was  among  the 
latter  class;  but  having  studied  the  theory 
of  it  thoroughly  I  was  able  to  see  some  of 
the  causes  of  failure,  and  after  several  trials 
was  able  to  eliminate  most  of  them,  so  that 
now  I  consider  the  finishing  of  some  of  the 
section  honey  by  feeding  back  a  part  of  the 
regiilar  program  each  summer. 

As  there  is  a  scarcity  of  section  honey 
now,  as  compared  with  the  supply  of  ex- 


One  of  Scholl's  shallow-story  divisible-broodcliam- 
ber  hives.  A  veritable  stack  of  bulk  conib 
honey. — See  Beekeepiiuj  in  the  Soutliwe-st. 

Iracted,  it  would  seem  that  every  thing  tend- 
ing toward  helping  the  producer  of  comb 
lioney  would  be  in  order.  As  to  whether  it 
pays  to  feed  back,  I  can  not  say  positively. 
I  think  it  has  paid  me,  yet  it  might  not  pay 
another.  It  would  depend  upon  how  he  is 
managing  his  bees,  number  of  stands,  how 
much  his  help  costs,  and  what  his  time  is 
worth  in  other  work. 

As  to  feeding  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
sections  finished,  the  following  points  in  the 
order  named  as  to  importance  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

1.  Character  of  bees  and  condition  of 
colony  to  be  used. 

2.  Kind  of  weather  to  be  expected  for  the 
purj^ose. 

3.  Arrangement  of  sections  in  supers ; 
supers  on  hives;  kind  and  arrangement  of 
feeders. 

4.  Preparation  of  feed  and  method  of 
feeding. 

The  right  kind  of  bees  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  a  foundation  to  success.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  tell,  a  colony  that  does  first-class 
work  in  sections  in  a  honey  flow  will  usually 
though  not  alwaj'S  be  all  right  for  this.  I 
always  try  those  that   have  been   the  best 
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The  liot-vveatlier  costume  in  Uganda,  Africa.— See  A.  I.  Root's  department 


and  quickest  at  finishiui;'  tlieir  sections;  and 
if  they  prove  good  for  feeding  back  1  use 
llie  same  colony  each  year  until  the  queen 
begins  to  fail.  1  do  not  say  black  bees  are 
the  best,  nor  hybrids,  although  more  suitable 
colonies  may  be  found  in  a  given  number  of 
these;  neither  do  J  say  a  good  prolific  queen 
will  insure  tliat  colony  being  a  good  one  for 
this  purpose.  My  experience  is  that  any 
colony  that  does  good  work  in  sections  has  a 
(jueen  that  keeps  at  least  a  reasonably  good- 
sized  brood.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  have 
known  some  very  prolific  queens  whose  bees 
did  not  seal  and  finish  their  combs  as  quick- 
ly as  others.  So  in  working  the  colonies 
for  section  honey  during  the  flow  I  watch 
for  quick  sealers. 

It  has  been  my  experience  too  (but  this 
may  not  be  the  same  in  all  places)  that  tlie 
colonies  fed  are  quite  apt  to  swarm.  As 
tliis  should  be  avoided,  I  make  it  a  point  to 
select  among  the  quick  sealers  those  that 
have  stood  the  greatest  pressure  without 
swarming.  Luckily  these  two  traits  often 
seem  to  go  together — those  that  are  slow  to 
swarm  usually  being  good  storers  and  seal- 
ers. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that, 
every  thing  else  being  right,  the  stronger 
these  colonies  are,  the  better.  One  does  not 
want  to  use  any  more  colonies  than  will 
finish  the  numl)er  of  sections  he  expects  to 
have,  as  each  colony  uses  considerable  hon- 
ey before  doing  the  best  work  in  the  sec- 
tions; and  the  more  sections  one  colony  fin- 
ishes, the  greater  the  chance  for  profit. 

This  depends  lai'gely  on  the  weather  and 
length  of  time  one  has  to  continue  the  work, 
and  his  success  in  clioosing  the  right  kind  of 
colonies  for  the  work.     My  experience  for 


western  Iowa  is  that  the  white-honey  flow 
from  clover  and  basswood  usually  stops 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  heartsease 
begins  to  yield  a  little  from  the  10th  to  the 
loth  of  August,  so  that  I  can  count  on 
about  three  weeks  between  flows  in  which 
to  feed.  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  pays  to 
feed  during  a  flow.  Mr.  Alexander,  whose 
opinion  we  all  respect,  said  it  did;  but  the 
one  time  I  tried  it,  those  colonies  did  not 
do  as  much  in  the  supers  as  the  ones  not 
fed,  and  75  per  cent  swarmed  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  the  feeding  was  started. 
One  swallow,  however,  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer, we  are  told;  so  this  experience  might 
not  always  be  repeated  everywhere.  In  the 
two  or  three  weeks'  time  between  clover  and 
heartsease  I  have  usually  gotten  from  15  to 
25  supers  finished  per  colony.  The  right 
kind  of  weather  is  also  necessary.  But,  for- 
tunately, here  in  Iowa  Ave  usually  have  good 
weather  for  feeding  at  just  the  time  needed. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  requires 
good  hot  weather  with  warm  nights.  The 
arrangement  of  supers  and  feeders  is  of 
importance,  as  the  better  these  are,  the  more 
chance  for  success.  I  was  never  able  to 
make  much  headway  at  feeding  back  until 
I  began  using  the  Alexander  feeder.  Tliere 
may  be  others  as  good  for  this  purpose,  or 
even  better;  but  I  know  the  Alexander  feed- 
er is  all  right.  I  have  some  made  of  2  x  G 
stuff,  and  long  enough  for  ten-frame  hives, 
which  I  use  on  eight-frame  hives,  and  1 
])refer  two  feeders  on  each  hive.  This  gives 
capacity  for  a  large  feed,  so  that,  if  one 
does  not  feel  able  to  take  tlie  time  to  feed 
any  during  the  day,  a  feed  each  evening  is 
equal  to  a  good  fair  flow.     When  placing 
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the  feeder,  set  your  colony  to  one  side,  lay 
•down  one  or  two  solid  pieces  of  plank  three 
or  four  feet  long;  put  on  the  feeders  and 
bottom-board  where  the  hive  stood;  then 
replace  the  hive  of  bees,  first  driving  them 
from  the  bottom  of  frames  by  smoking  them 
so  as  not  to  mash  any  bees  when  setting  on 
the  end  cleat  of  the  bottom-board  and  parti- 
tions in  feeders.  The  hive  should  also  be 
blocked  up  ~/s  inch  at  the  front  end  for  ven- 
tilation. If  this  blocking  up  leaves  a  crack 
between  the  first  feeder  and  the  hive,  push 
-a  couple  of  small  strips  under  it  so  that  all 
■will  be  tight  around  the  feeders. 

One  must  be  careful  to  see  that  robbing 
•does  not  get  started;  for  while  these  strong 
<?olonies  may  not  be  robbed  out,  yet  a  big 
fight,  and  bad  bees  to  handle,  may  result, 
as  well  as  having  the  work  hindered. 

After  the  feeders  are  adjusted  properly, 
put  on  two  or  three  supers  of  sections,  and 
in  arranging  the  sections  to  go  back  put 
those  which  are  the  nearest  finished  on  the 
•outside  of  the  supers.  If  there  are  as  many 
as  eight  sections  for  each  super  all  sealed 
on  one  side,  put  the  sealed  side  to  the  out- 
side of  the  outer  row  iu  each  super.  It  is 
•doubtful  whether  it  pays  to  feed  for  any 
lets  than  half  built  out.  But  those  needing 
the  most  work  must  alwaj^s  go  into  the 
middle  rows.  The  nicest  work  is  on  those 
just  about  built  out  but  not  sealed  over. 
For  securing  the  best  results,  those  partly 
sealed  should  be  uncapped.  I  think  it  is 
preferable  to  take  oft'  all  sections  a  little 
sooner  than  usual  where  one  feeds  back,  as 
it  not  only  keeps  the  combs  and  sections 
freer  from  travel-stain  and  propolis,  but  it 
is  not  so  necessary  to  uncap  the  sealed  por- 
tion as  it  is  after  the  flow  has  slacked 
wlien  some  combs  are  sealed  light  or  thin. 
If  feeding,  or  another  flow  starts,  the  parts 
unsealed  will  be  "  bulged,"  for  the  bees  will 
build  these  unsealed  parts  out  to  the  proper 
distance  from  the  separators,  even  if  it  is 
only  two  or  three  rows  of  cells  at  the  bottom 
or  sides. 

If,  however,  they  are  taken  off  as  soon  as 
the  height  of  the  flow  is  over,  in  most  cases 
only  the  part  built  out  will  be  sealed,  so 
that,  when  the  work  is  taken  up  again,  it  is 
more  as  it  would  have  been  if  tl.e  flow  had 
continued  until  the  combs  were  finished.  I 
think  this  is  worth  considering;  for  not  only 
is  it  a  puttering  and  difficult  job  to  uncap 
sections,  but  these  uncapped  combs  drip, 
and  tempt  robbers,  and  make  more  work 
for  the  bees,  for  a  good  part  of  this  un- 
capped honey  will  be  taken  out  of  the  combs 
as  soon  as  the  bees  get  a  chance. 

I  do  not  like  the  common  standard  super 
for  getting  honey  finished.  I  prefer  a  super 
%  inch  wider  than  the  standard  width,  so  as 


to  allow  a  slatted  separator  to  be  tacked 
to  the  sides  of  the  super,  using  V2  or  %  inch 
sticks  behind  it,  thus  giving  a  clustering- 
space  outside  the  outer  row  of  sections  in 
the  super.  These  sticks  are  put  one  at  one 
end  of  each  section,  thus  using  five  sticks 
to  each  super.  Then  have  the  follower  board 
perforated  with  %-ineh  holes,  or  slots,  so 
the  bees  in  clustering  behind  the  follower 
will  also  have  access  to  the  outside  of  the 
combs  on  that  side.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  a  great  help  in  getting  the  outside  rows 
built  out.  either  during  a  flow  or  when 
feeding.  There  is  no  trouble  in  using  such  a 
super  on  a  regular  hive,  as  it  projects  only 
%  inch  on  each  side ;  and  any'  cover,  unless, 
perhais.  a  telescope,  will  cover  it  just  as 
well. 

The  feed  for  flnishing  white  honey  must 
be  white  honey,  of  course;  but  it  need  not 
be  ripe;  in  fact,  it  must  be  green,  or  else 
thinned  to  the  consistence  of  gi'een  honej', 
and  it  should  be  fed  as  warm  as  can  be 
used  without  killing  bees. 

When  the  flow  is  drawing  to  a  close,  if  a 
colony  has  the  supers  about  finished,  instead 
of  putting  on  another  section  super  on  top, 
as  is  usually  recommended,  put  a  shallow 
extracting-super  on  the  brood-chamber  and 
put  the  sections  on  top  of  an  escape-board, 
and  get  them  off;  mass  the  unfinished  into 
supers  as  described  above,  on  quick  sealers, 
and  extract  these  shallow  supers  as  fast  as 
needed  to  feed  the  ciuick  sealers.  To  one 
who  has  not  tried  it,  it  may  be  a  surprise 
how  much  some  colonies  will  put  into  a  set 
of  built  combs  after  section  work  has  about 
come  to  a  standstill.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  first  few  feeds  be  given  at  dusk,  so 
as  to  avoid  any  danger  of  robbing;  but 
after  that,  the  bees  become  somewhat  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  the  feeder  can  be  filled 
as  fast  as  emptied  all  day.  Use  a  good 
smoke  in  feeding,  keep  the  bees  out  of  the 
way  so  the  feeders  can  be  rapidly  filled,  and 
keep  any  robbers  or  stray  bees  away  from 
the  feeders  while  uncovered.  The  hives 
should  stand  level  sidewise,  so  that  the  feed- 
ers will  hold  their  full  capacity;  and  they 
should  not  slope  much  toward  the  entrance, 
for  the  same  reason. 

As  soon  as  wax  secretion  is  well  under 
waj',  as  can  be  told  by  seeing  that  the  light- 
er combs  in  the  center  are  being  built  out, 
raise  up  the  supers  and  put  on  two  more. 
I  always  try  to  have  five  or  six  supers  on 
after  wax  secretion  is  well  under  way,  al- 
ways having  the  nearest  finished  ones  at 
the  top,  and  one  or  two  with  plenty  of  stor- 
age room  in  them  next  to  the  brood-cham- 
ber. 

If  I  have  about  all  the  sujiers  necessary 
on,  and  still  no  super  is  all  finished,  I  take 
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off  one  or  two  of  those  nearest  finished,  and 
either  raise  the  others  and  put  on  more,  or, 
in  closing  up,  mass  the  unfinished  from 
these  on  one  or  more  of  the  best  of  the 
colonies  fed;  and  as  I  finish  up  I  drop  the 
number  of  colonies  used  accordingly.  I  also 
taper  off  the  feeding  when  there  are  no  more 
partly  built  ones  to  put  on.  In  putting  back 
the  last  few  supers  of  these  fed  sections  that 
are  nearly  done,  only  a  little  feed  compara- 
tively is  necessary  in  order  to  get  them 
capped. 

The  last  super  to  the  hive  will  be  likely  to 
be  a  little  travel-stained,  as  it  must  be  fin- 
ished next  to.  the  brood-nest.  The  others 
having  been  sealed  one  or  more  supers  up 
from  the  brood-combs,  and  while  new  was 
is  plentiful,  are  very  good,  although  not 
quite  equal  to  those  built  and  finished  in  a 
good  steady  flow.  But  I  think  that  often 
what  would  othei-wise  have  been  No.  2  to 
culls,  can,  by  this  management,  be  made  into 
No.  1.  I  find  less  honey  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber after  two  or  three  weeks'  feeding  than 
one  would  expect  where  there  is  a  good 
queen.  At  first,  as  in  the  beginning  of  a 
heavy  natural  flow,  the  brood-nest  is  chock 
full ;  but  after  the  bees  begin  storing  above, 
they  seem  to  get  their  "  second  wind."  The 
queen  gets  down  to  business,  and  the  loose 
honey  goes  above. 

I  frequently  find  colonies  with  hardly 
winter  stores  in  the  brood-combs  after  two 
or  three  weeks  of  heavy  feeding.  But  these 
colonies  will  be  "  powerful "  strong,  and 
must  have  attention  so  as  not  to  swarm 
after  the  super  room  is  taken  away,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  a  little  natural  "  picking." 

Dunlap,  Iowa. 


THE  VARIOUS    PHASES  OF  THE   SWARMING 
PROBLEM  CONSIDERED 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 


Continued  from  page  iOS 

bees  are  thinking  about  swarming,  make 
search  for  queen-cells  in  some  of  the  strong- 
est colonies.  If  no  cells  are  found  in  these 
strongest,  no  need  to  go  any  further.  If 
any  are  found,  then  it  may  be  best  to  go 
through  the  whole  apiarj^,  destroying  all 
eggs  and  larvae  found  in  queen-cells.  Ten 
days  later  make  the  rounds  again.  Destroy, 
as  before,  all  eggs  and  young  larvee  in  queen- 
cells.  But  if  a  colony  is  found  with  sealed 
cells,  or  cells  containing  lai'vae  well  advanc- 
ed, then  the  colony  must  be  treated.  If  the 
queen  be  a  good  one  that  you  wish  to  retain, 
take  her  with  two  frames  of  brood  and  bees, 
and  with  these  form  a  nucleus,  and  kill  all 
cells  on  the  frames  left.  About  ten  days 
later,  kill  all   cells   again,   and  return   the 


queen  with  her  two  frames  and  bees.  Leave 
a  vacancy  at  one  side  of  the  hive  while  those 
two  frames  are  absent — little  danger  that 
those  queenless  bees  will  build  comb  there. 
That  colony  may  not  make  any  further  start 
toward  swarming  again,  but  it  may ;  so  you 
must  examine  every  ten  days,  and  treat  it 
again  if  advanced  larvae  are  found  in  cells. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  a  colony  to  need 
more  than  the  second  treatment. 

Suppose,  however,  you  come  to  a  eolonj' 
needing  treatment  whose  queen  you  do  not 
care  to  continue.  Remove  the  queen,  kill 
all  cells,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  again 
kill  all  cells  and  introduce  a  j'oung  laying- 
queen.  ( Having  young  laying  queens  ready 
is  an  important  part  of  the  game.)  If  your 
young  queen  is  in  a  nucleus  with  full-sized 
frames,  a  nice  Avay  to  introduce  her  is  to 
take  her  with  two  frames — more  frames  if 
she  has  them — as  also  the  adhering  bees, 
and  put  them  in  the  queenless  colony.  That 
colony  you  may  now  call  a  "  passer,"  for 
you  will  "  pass "  it  at  each  examination 
without  further  attention  for  the  season. 

Some  colonies  will  never  get  any  further 
than  to  have  eggs  or  small  lai-A'te  through- 
out the  season,  and,  of  course,  they  will 
need  no  treatment.  Some  may  be  found, 
especially  if  you  have  good  stock,  that  will 
never  have  even  an  egg  in  a  queen-cell 
throughout  the  season.  These  will  be  the 
ones  likely  to  have  record  crops,  and  among' 
these  you  should  find  your  stock  to  breed 
from. 

Marengo,  111. 

[In  his  article  Dr.  Miller  refers  to  the 
shake-swarm  method,  assuming  that  our 
readers  are  familiar  with  it.  As  some  of 
our  newer  readers  and  some  beginners  may 
not  know  just  what  it  is,  we  here  give  it  as 
it  appears  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  A  P 
C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 

After  the  honej'-flow  has  begun,  and  perhaps 
three  or  four  days  (not  earlier)  before  the  colony 
is  expected  to  east  a  swarm,  the  hive  is  moved  to 
one  side  of  the  stand,  and  an  empty  one,  just  like 
it,  is  put  in  its  place.*  In  this  hive  are  placed  frames 
havint;  foundation  starters  or  frames  with  full  sheets 
• — preferably  the  latter.  But  if  neither  is  available, 
empty  combs  may  be  used.  The  bees  of  the  parent 
colony  are  then  shaken  or  brushed  in  front  of  the 
entrance  of  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  brush  all  the  bees  out  of  the  old  hive ; 
and  tliis  (an  be  done  if  the  j\-eather  is  hot  and  the 
nights  warm;  for  young  hatching  brood  will  soon  be 
out  to  take  care  of  the  young  brood.  The  supers 
from  the  parent  hive  are  next  put  on  the  new  one. 
The  parent  colony  is  then  moved  to  a  new  location 
or  left  by  the  side  of  the  new  hive  with  its  entrance 


*  i;eports  show  that  if  the  colony  is  shaken  or 
brushed,  from  a  week  to  ten  days  before  a  swarm 
would  otherwise  issue,  no  good  will  be  accomplished, 
and  that  the  bees  will  be  likely  to  swarm.  The  shak- 
ing should  not  take  place  before  the  bees  feel  and 
shoiv  the  desire  to  swarm. 
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facing  in  the  same  direction.    In  either  case  the  en- 
trance should  be  contracted. 

If  TFork  is  already  partly  begun  in  the  super,  the 
bees  will  continue  work,  and  rush  the  honey  above. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  perforated 
zinc  between  the  super  and  brood-nest  to  keep  the 
queen  below. 

It  is  encouragiug  to  note  that  Dr.  Miller 
still  thinks  favoi'ably  of  the  shake-swarm 
plan.  Some  years  ago  it  was  believed  that 
this  method  was  going  to  solve  this  much- 
mooted  problem  more  fully,  perhaps,  than 
any  thing  else  that  has  been  proposed ;  but 
of  late  years  we  have  not  heard  so  much 
about  it — not  because  we  supposed  it  is  not 
in  use,  but  rather  because  it  was  so  much 
discussed  years  ago  that  many  users  of  the 
method  think  it  unnecessary  to  keep  harp- 
ing about  it.  But  it  occurred  to  us  that  the 
shake-swarm  method  might  be  profitably 
discussed  again — that  is,  as  to  whether  it 
lias  been  a  success  as  it  originally  promised. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  Dr.  Miller  is  en- 
tirely orthodox — that  is,  he  has  set  forth 
the  general  principles  governing  the  laws 
of  swarming,  and  the  beginner  will  do  well 
to  read  very  carefully  what  he  has  to  say. 
—Ed.] 


SOME  SEASONABLE  DONT'S  TO  THE  OWNERS 
OF  AUTO  TRUCKS 


BY  ROBERT  MCLEAN 


Having  noticed  Mr.  D.  L.  Woodward's 
article  on  auto  truck  for  migTatory  bee- 
keeping, Apr.  1,  p.  213,  I  will  give  a  few 
suggestions  which  may  be  of  use  to  him. 

Mr.  Woodward  speaks  of  his  first  sea- 
son's experience  being  pleasant  but  quite 
expensive.  Well,  that  is  the  case  with  most 
people  in  their  first  season's  use,  but  with 
a  large  number  the  pleasant  part  is  omitted. 
1  rom  the  appearance  of  his  car  and  the 
horse2:>ower  he  must  terribly  overload  it  or 
the  engine  is  not  in  the  proper  condition  if 
lie  uses  a  gallon  of  gasoline  for  six  miles. 
Usually  with  a  car  of  40  or  45  H.  P.,  double 
the  milage  he  obtains  from  a  gallon  of  gas- 
oline is  not  considered  any  thing  unusual. 
Although  the  care  and  condition  of  the  en- 
gine goes  a  long  way  toward  obtaining  the 
proper  milage,  there  are  numerous  causes 
which  would  tend  toward  excessive  con- 
sumption of  fuel. 

First,  if  the  carburetor  is  not  properly 
adjusted  it  will  cause  the  engine  to  burn 
gasoline  without  gettinig  good  results,  and 
would  cause  an  excessive  deposit  of  carbon 
in  the  cylinder. 

Leaky  piston  rings  or  valves  cause  loss 
of  compression,  likewise  a  loss  of  gasoline 
vapor.  The  remedy  is  to  use  new  piston 
rings  or  grinding  in  the  valves. 


If  the  spark  is  not  kept  well  advanced 
while  running,  the  consumption  of  fuel  will 
be  greater  than  when  operating  under  an 
advanced  spark.  On  some  cars  the  throttle 
can  be  opened  so  the  ear  goes  about  15  miles 
per  hour  on  retarded  spark,  and  by  ad- 
vancing the  spark  the  speed  can  be  doubled 
without  any  increase  in  fuel  consumption. 

As  a  general  rule,  converted  touring  ears 
are  not  very  successful  when  oi^erated  as 
trucks,  because  the  owner  usually  thinks 
that  a  touring  car  having  from  30  to  60 
H.  P.  can  carry  a  load  on  its  chassis  equal 
to  a  truck  of  the  same  power.  Overloading 
is  death  to  pneumatic  tires — in  fact,  any 
tire,  even  a  solid  one,  will  not  give  satisfac- 
tory service  when  overloaded,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  car  as  well  as  the  tires. 

From  all  appearances  Mr.  Woodward 
has  an  extremely  heavy  body  on  his  car, 
which,  when  loaded,  will  account  for  some 
of  his  cost  of  operating  and  upkeej).  A 
commercial  body  placed  on  a  car  should  not 
be  any  heavier  than  the  touring  body  it  re- 
placed, and  better  if  not  as  heavy,  if  it  can 
be  built  substantially  enough  without  ex- 
cessive weight. 

It  is  not  considered  good  practice  to  have 
the  bod}^  overhang  at  the  rear  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  length  of  body,  as  it 
puts  too  great  a  weight  on  the  rear  wheels, 
resulting  in  excessive  tire  wear,  which  every 
one  owning  an  automobile  knows  is  expen- 
sive. 

I  think  that,  if  a  person  secures  a  sturdy 
car  of  some  good  reliable  make,  and  has 
convertible  bodies,  one  for  pleasure  and 
another  for  commercial  work,  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  care  they  can  be  oj^erated 
more  economical^  than  a  team  of  horses, 
considering  the  amount  of  work  done  and 
the  larger  territory  it  enables  one  to  cover. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  future  for 
the  light  truck  in  the  beekeepers'  line  of 
work  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  cars. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 


SPRING  MANAGEMENT 


Caution  Regarding  Early  Manipulation 


BY  CHAS.  H.  CARGO 


When  I  began  beekeeping  it  was  with  a 
clear  board — no  designs  of  the  art,  good, 
bad,  nor  indifferent,  clouded  my  views.  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  either  the  box  hive, 
Langstroth  hive,  Danzenbaker  hive,  nor  any 
other  Jiive.  Viewing  my  assets  in. this  light 
I  discovered  that  this  negative  fact  was  of 
real  value,  as  I  was  not  called  upon  to  part 
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with  preconceived  notions,  and  could  listen 
to  the  pro  and  eon  of  argument. 

The  best  results  in  a  practical  way  are 
obtained  from  methods  which  have  been 
put  into  practice  bj'  the  individual  beekeep- 
er himself,  and  with  which  he  has  gained 
experience,  spelled  with  a  rather  large  ex 
too. 

The  first  thought  in  returning  springtime 
is,  "  How  are  the  bees  ?  "  Well,  we  must 
«ee.  No,  don't.  In  taking  this  first  walk 
among  the  bees  we  will  imagine  a  large 
sign  ever  hanging  in  front  of  us  on  which 
we  see  the  words,  "  Bee  Careful."  The  first 
visit  maj'  well  be  confined  to  changing  bot- 
toms for  clean  ones,  and  leveling  up  all  the 
hives  to  a  true  level  sidewise,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  a  few  hives  throughout  the  apiary 
only.  An  axiom  comes  in  to  explain  this, 
and  it  is  handy  all  the  year — "  Never  dis- 
turb bees  without  brood."  Bees  without 
brood  sometimes  leave  their  hive ;  and  in  one 
case  bees  in  an  upper  brood-chamber  left 
their  hive  while  it  was  set  aside  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  attempted  to  return  to  their 
regular  entrance  below,  and  were  killed 
(some  reason  to  be  a  wee  bit  careful).  I 
believe  the  bees  need  to  be  stirred  up  to 
their  work,  but  it  is  to  be  done  gently.  One 
season  I  found  a  hive  being  robbed.  The 
robbers  were  trapped,  and  I  thought  it  Avas 
just  the  thing;  but,  alas!  I  found  later  I 
had  ruined  another  colony  as  well  as  the 
ore  robbed.  Be  sure  you  know  the  whole 
trick  before  going  too  far. 

In  a  day  or  two  we  go  to  the  yard  again, 
and  with  more  confidence  if  fair  weather 
has  intervened.  Hives  are  now  opened  and 
brood-nests  hastily  examined  and  contract- 
ed wherever  necessary,  and  the  hives  closed. 
The  condition  in  which  the  bees  are  found 
is  left  penciled  on  the  side  of  the  hive.  The 
season's  work  now  swings  out  in  full  view 
before  us,  and  the  notes  left  on  the  hive 
become  our  chart  to  study  and  ponder  over. 
Wliat  method  shall  be  pursued,  and  what 
harvest  is  to  be  sought?  Market  conditions 
and  flora  both  are  to  be  considered.  Early 
■queens  are  to  be  raised  or  bought,  and  the 
extent  of  increase  fixed. 

Swarming  is  to  be  provided  against  by 
proper  management,  and  bees  must  be 
walched  closely  to  prevent  heavy  injury 
from  orchard  spraying.  The  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  should  test  out  a  case 
of  intentional  poisoning  under  our  present 
laws  against  some  blossom-sprayer,  so  as  to 
cefine  clearly  the  right  to  put  out  poison 
on  blossoms,  whether  bees  are  known  to  be 
kept  within  a  reasonable  distance  or  not. 
No  new  law  is  needed  to  cover  such  cases, 
but  a  precedent  ought  to  be  established.  I 
.uuubt  if  it  is  necessary  even  to  prove  that 


any  bees  were  killed.  Proof  of  the  spray- 
ing and  its  poison  on  the  blossoms  is  usually 
sufficient.  That  is,  prove  that  honej'bees 
visit  apple-blossoms,  and  that  such  blossoms 
were  intentionally  poisoned.  How  would 
a  very  small  entrance  do  for  the  week  of 
apple-spraying,  to  save  brood? 

Beginners  should  not  treat  their  bees  as 
so  many  treat  their  horses — turning  them 
into  a  field  but  never  looking  over  the  fence 
to  see  if  any  grass  is  there.  Examine  your 
flora.  Know  it.  Fill  in  the  gaps  as  best  you 
can.  Even  a  very  small  flow  is  then  of  in- 
creased value.  Raise  any  thing,  or  see  that 
some  one  else  raises  it  near  you.  Alsike 
clover,  sweet  clover,  buckwheat,  are  stand- 
ard. A  small  patch  of  sweet  clover  is  of 
great  worth  to  a  whole  apiary  for  a  fall 
flow. 

Bladen,  Ohio. 


ANOTHER  UNSATISFACTORY  EXPERIENCE  AS 
A  HELPER  IN  AN  APIARY 


BY  B.  H.  VAN  TRESS 


On  p.  58,  Jan.  15,  the  editor  thinks  "  Sub- 
scriber "  was  a  little  hard  on  the  California 
beekeepers.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
perfect  gentlemen  among  the  beemen  of  Cal- 
ifornia; but  I  also  know  that  there  are 
others  just  the  reverse.  I  had  an  experi- 
ence very  much  like  the  one  described,  and, 
in  addition,  I  had  a  sick  spell  of  two  weeks 
caused  by  eating  food  not  fit  for  human 
consumption.  My  employer  then  refused 
to  pay  me  full  wages  for  the  little  time  I 
was  able  to  work;  and  as  I  was  among 
strangers  I  was  obliged  to  take  what  he 
offered  or  nothing. 

My  advice  to  those  looking  for  work  of 
this  kind  is  to  make  diligent  inquii-y  first ; 
and  if  the  one  looking  for  help  does  not 
answer  fully  it  is  better  not  to  make  the 
experiment  at  all.  In  the  future  I  shall 
stipulate  $5.00  more,  and  traveling  expenses 
one  way,  if  the  bargain  is  not  lived  up  to 
strictly. 

Greenleaf,  Idaho. 

[Undoubtedly  there  are  unscrupulous 
beekeepers  who  will  take  advantage  in  every 
way  of  a  helper;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
good  men  who  are  anxious  to  get  good  help, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  reasonably  for  it. 
It  is  a  great  education  to  a  young  man  de- 
siring to  learn  the  bee  business  to  work  a 
season  with  different  producers. 

As  a  matter  of  business  we  advise  having 
a  full  contract  drawn  up  in  writing,  which 
should  be  signed  by  both  parties.  A  lot  of 
trouble?  Yes,  to  be  sure;  but  such  a  pre- 
caution might  save  ten  times  more  trouble 
later  on. 


JUNE   15,   1913 


The  following  from  J.  G.  Gilstrap  shows 
the  class  of  helpers  that  many  ranchers  have 
to  depend  upon  in  an  emergency,  and  this 
condition,  of  course,  influences  the  wage 
paid  for  help  in  general. — Ed.] 


AN  ANSWER  TO  "SUBSCRIBER,"  PAGE  58 


BY  J.  G.  GILSTRAP 


We  are  glad  that  Gleanings  conducts  an 
"  experience  "  meeting.  "Subscriber"  gives 
his  experience  in  California.  I  have  had 
nearly  thirty-seven  years  "  experience  "  in 
California,  and  about  twenty-five  of  that 
has  been  devoted  to  apiculture.  There  is 
nothing  strange  nor  startling  about  Sub- 
scriber's experience  when  one  knows  the 
conditions  here.  The  climate  here,  warmer 
than  exists  in  most  of  the  States,  induces 
thousands  of  the  hobo  class  to  come.  They 
are  usually  found  counting  ties  along  the 
railroads  or  else  in  squads  or  bunches  of 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  at  the  hobo  camps 
along  the  railroads  cooking  their  mulligan 
stew  in  an  old  can.  Not  infrequently  these 
pestiferous  fellows  have  in  their  stew  a 
chicken  from  the  much-hated  rancher's  hen- 
house, together  with  potatoes  and  other  edi- 
bles gathered  at  random  from  the  fields,  and 
that,  with  a  chance  loaf  of  bread  begged 
from  the  good  lady  of  the  near-by  farm, 
gives  a  feast  for  the  "  squad." 

These  hoboes  may  justly  be  classed  into 
two  lots — professionals  and  blanket  men. 
The  professionals  have  reduced  the  system 
to  such  a  science  that  they  rarely  "  sleep 
out."  As  a  rule  they  are  the  smooth  fellows 
who  try  to  keep  up  a  better  appearance,  and 
get  a  bed  furnished  if  they  can,  in  some 
bunk  house  about  the  large  farms  where 
many  men  are  employed.  They  do  not 
earr^'  a  bed  except  in  the  winter  season, 
and  sometimes  not  then.  These  profession- 
als are  divided  into  two  classes — those  who 
work  part  of  the  time,  and  those  who  never 
work. 

Well,  the  blanket  men  are  usually  a  better 
set  to  have  around  than  the  professionals, 
but  the  same  danger  exists  in  contact  with 
either.  I  speak  from  sad  experience.  My 
friends,  too,  have  often  had  the  experience 
of  having  been  stocked  up  with  vermin  (we 
always  just  call  them  lice  or  graybacks), 
from  the  hoboes.  It  has  come  to  pass  that 
here  in  California  not  one  of  them  will  be 
hired  by  any  self-respecting  apiarist  or 
farmer  except  for  a  short  time  when  an  ex- 
treme emergency  demands  help. 

The  class  of  apiarists  that  Subscriber  tells 
about  working  for,  however,  has  a  hard 
time  generally  in  keeping  or  securing  decent 
help,  so  they  have  to  take  what  comes,  and 


too  often  it  is  dear  help  then  even  though 
the  pay  be  only  $30  a  month.  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  the  State  law  will  regulate  the 
premises  of  the  beeman  as  thoroughly  as 
does  the  present  State  dairy  law  the  prem- 
ises of  the  dairyman.  Make  them  clean  up, 
if  they  have  not  enough  pride  and  self-re- 
spect to  clean  up  themselves. 

I  have  kept  bees  in  several  counties  in 
this  State,  and  have  worked  for  a  number 
of  apiarists;  and  a  cleaner,  more  refined 
lot  of  men  I  never  met  as  a  class  than  the 
California  apiarists.  Most  of  them  are 
Christian  men.  Many  apiarists  pay  $1.50 
l^er  day  and  board  when  they  hire  help. 

Ceres,  Cal. 


THE    TREATMENT    OF    EMPLOYEES    ON    A    BEE- 
RANCH. 

I  notice  a  communication,  "  The  Other 
Side."  Jan.  15,  page  58,  under  the  above 
caption.  Will  you  please  allow  me  to  refute, 
at  least  in  part,  a  portion  of  the  statements 
made,  and  to  give  some  facts  on  the  other 
side?  My  brother  and  I  run  800  colonies 
for  The  J.  W.  George  Bee  Co.,  and  receive 
as  wages  $65  a  month  each  through  the  sea- 
son (eight  to  ten  months).  We  have  access 
to  a  grocery  store,  and  have  every  thing  we 
wish  to  live  on — good  camps  and  rigs  are 
furnished  us  to  go  to  our  outyards.  Mr. 
George  takes  us  to  Sunday-school,  and  Mrs. 
George  comes  out  and  cleans  up  for  us 
sometimes,  and  cooks  us  a  nice  dinner.  I 
do  not  think  good  and  woi'thy  labor  ever 
goes  begging  in  California. 

Imperial,  Cal.       Thomas  Y.  Atchley. 


A  Paper-hanger's  Tools  for  the  Apiary;   Fountain 
Pen  Filler  for  a  Foundation  Fastener 

Being  a  paper-hanger  by  trade  I  have  been  using 
some  of  my  paper-hanging  tools  to  good  advantage 
in  my  apiary.  Among  them  is  the  clipped-point 
wall-scraper,  three  inches  wide,  which  I  use  in  scrap- 
ing hives,  bottom-boards,  for  prying,  etc.,  the  point 
being  clipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  in  corners 
better  than  the  regular  scraper  or  putty-knife. 

I  also  use  my  16-inch  smoothing-brush  in  brush- 
ing the  bees  off  the  combs,  which  takes  them  off  at 
one  sweep. 

Another  little  tool  I  am  using  to  advantage  is  a 
fountain-pen  filler,  or  eye-dropper,  as  a  wax  tube.  I 
have  a  can  about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  the  top 
being  narrow  enough  to  prevent  the  tube,  when 
standing  upright  in  the  wa.\,  from  falling  over.  This 
can,  about  two-thirds  full  of  wax,  is  placed  over  a 
lamp  which  can  be  kept  at  the  proper  temperature 
for  flowing  freely  by  regulating  the  blaze.  By  using 
a  small  tube  of  this  kind  I  can  do  very  neat  work 
in   fastening  foundation. 

I  have  read  that  some  beekeepers  are  having  trou- 
ble with  the  spur  wire-imbedder  weakening  the 
foundation  so  that  it  breaks  at  the  wire  under  the 
weight  of  the  bees.  I  have  overcome  this  trouble 
with  my  little  wax  tube,  with  which  I  can  run  so 
small  a  stream  of  wax  down  the  crease  over  the 
wire,    strengthening   the   foundation   verj'   materially. 

Bedford,  Iowa,  May  17.  Tom  Parker. 
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Heads   of  Grain  from   Different   Fields 


What  are  the  Difficulties  in  Shipping  Bees  without 
Combs  ? 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller .- — I  want  to  buy  a  lot  of  queens 
with  1  to  3  lbs.  of  bees  without  combs  of  brood  or 
frames,  and  put  them  in  ten-frame  hives  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation.  Kindly  advise  me  what  I  am 
to  guard  against  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  a  fail- 
ure, for,  buying  bees  on  combs,  I  am  liable  to  get 
foul  brood.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  have  shipped  bees 
by  the  pound  this  past  summer  to  test  it,  and  have 
been  successful.  I  will  not  have  any  drawn  combs 
or  brood — only  foundation  in  full  sheets  in  Hoffman 
frames. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6.  Wm.  P.  Fritz. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

I  had  three  separate  shipments  of  this  kind,  and 
had  difficulty  in  only  one  respect ;  so  I  know  of  only 
one  thing  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against.  Other- 
wise a  cage  of  bees  shipped  in  this  way  may  be  treat- 
ed exactly  as  a  swarm.  My  one  trouble  was  to  get 
them  out  of  the  cage.  The  first  lot  that  came  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  me,  they  looked  so  nice  and  com 
fortable.  They  had  a  pleasant  look,  too — a  smiling 
look,  you  might  say  as  if  saying  to  me,  "  Just  see 
what  a  nice  place  we  have  here,  snug  as  a  bug  in  a 
rug;  nothing  better  could  be  desired."  "Yes,"  I  re- 
plied, "that's  a  nice  cage,  but  I  can  give  you  some- 
thing better.  I'm  an  old  beekeeper,  and  I  know  all 
about  bees.    I'll  soon  have  you  out  of  that." 

I  put  into  an  empty  hive  a  brood-comb  containing 
some  honey,  set  the  cage  in  the  hive  beside  it  with 
the  opening  of  the  cage  directly  facing  the  comb, 
covered  up  the  hive  and  went  away,  leaving  the  bees 
to  come  out  and  cluster  on  the  comb  at  their  leisure. 
When  I  went  back  later  in  the  day  to  take  out  the 
empty  cage,  there  was  no  empty  cage  there.  It  was 
just  as  full  of  bees  as  ever.  I  began  to  think  that 
may  be  I  didn't  know  all  about  bees  after  all. 

I'll  tell  you  later  how  I  managed  to  get  them  out; 
but  first  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  rir.-c  way,  as 
learned  from  Medina,  to  wliich  place  I  applied  for 
light  as  to  the  right  way.  It  seems  that  they  too  had 
suffered  under  tlie  delusion  that  I  knew  all  about 
bees  for  they  had  sent  no  instructions  as  to  getting 
out  those  bees.  Promptly  came  back  the  response, 
"  Shake  them  out,  just  as  you  would  shake  out  any 
swarm!  "  Sure  enough!  how  simple!  Why  hadn't  I 
thought  of  that? 

So  I  was  ready  when  the  next  lot  came.  I  opened 
the  hole  in  the  cage,  and  gave  it  a  gentle  shake.  T 
didn't  want  to  be  too  rough  with  those  bees.  But  the 
shake  w&s.  too  gentle.  The  bees  stayed  right  where 
they  were.  Then  I  shook  harder,  and  a  few  bees 
were  thrown  out.  To  all  further  shaking  the  bees 
replied,  "  We're  quite  comfortable  where  we  are, 
thank  you,"    and  stayed  right  where  they  were. 

Then  I  set  the  cage  on  the  top-bars,  the  opening 
of  the  cage  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  over  the  rest 
of  the  hive  with  little  boards.  I  then  blew  a  stream 
of  smoke  horizontally  at  the  top  of  the  cage,  kept  the 
smoke  going  steadily,  and  lowered  it  as  the  bees 
went  down  until  the  cage  was  empty. 

You  intend  to  put  your  bees  upon  foundation; 
but  I  think  you  will  do  well  to  borrow  a  frame  of 
brood  for  the  bees  to  go  down  upon,  and  then  you 
can  take  away  the  brood  as  soon  as  the  bees  are  out 
of  the  cage. 

Marengo,  111.  C.  C.  Miller. 

[Bees  will  shake  out  of  a  small  cage  because  the 
filling-hole  is  relatively  large  to  the  size  of  the  cage; 
but  in  the  larger  sizes  this  is  not  always  practicable. 
A  better  way  is  to  take  off  the  wire  cloth  on  one 
side,  shake,  and  then  lay  that  side  of  the  cage  over 
the  set  of  combs  or  frames  on  which  they  are  to  be 
hived.  If  there  is  a  frame  of  unsealed  brood  and 
honey  it  \v\\\  be  better.    A  frame  of  eggs  and  young 


brood  will  "  draw  "  as  nothing  else  will.  In  a  few 
hours  all  the  bees  ought  to  be  out  of  the  cage,  and 
on   the  brood. — Ed.] 


Golden   Bees  Hardy,   Gentle,   and  Good    Honey- 
Gatherers 

After  reading  Mr.  Snyder's  article,  Jan.  15,  page 
53,  I  felt  like  throwing  my  hat  into  the  air,  it  did 
me  so  much  good.  I  have  noticed  that  our  editor  for 
some  time  has  given  the  Goldens  the  "  black  eye."- 
I  have  felt  like  speaking  out  for  Goldens,  but  have 
been  afraid  to,  for  we  little  fellows  can't  make  noise 
enough  for  any  one  to  hear  us,  especially  when  "  one 
of  the  largest  honey-producers,  and  a  queen-breeder 
as  well,"   has  the  floor. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  some  red-clover  queens, 
and  then  the  season  following  a  Golden  queen.  I 
kept  them  in  the  same  yard  and  watched  them  care- 
fully. I  found  the  Goldens  as  hardy,  gentler,  and 
better  licuey-gatherers  than  the  three-banders.  I  re- 
member well  two  three-banded  queens  and  their  bees. 
One  queen  and  her  bees  were  light  in  color  for  three- 
banders,  and  her  bees  were  more  gentle  than  the 
darker   ones. 

The  darker  bees  swarmed  out  one  day ;  and  when 
I  undertook  to  hive  them  they  would  sting.  So  I 
killed  all  my  three-banded  queens  and  used  the  Gold- 
en queen  for  a  breeder.  The  Goldens  worked  red 
clover  just  as  well  as  the  three-banders.  After  this 
I  saw  the  queen-breeder  that  I  bought  my  Golden 
queen  from,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  quit  breed- 
ing the  three-banders  because  he  liked  the  Goldens 
much  better,  and  that  they  were  better  honey-gath- 
erers,   and  more  gentle. 

By  the  way,  I  have  two  Swarthmore  pedigreed 
Golden  queens,  and  I  intend  to  test  them  out ;  but 
I  am  afraid  they  will  not  have  bees  gentle  enough 
for  my  little  children  to  "  grab  out  honey  by  hand- 
fuls."  But  one  thing  is  sure,  if  they  prove  to  be  as 
cross  as  the  three-banders  I  just  told  you  about.  I 
will  pinch  their  heads. 

Of  the  three  leading  types  of  beef  cattle,  two  are 
bred  for  color  as  well  as  beef.  The  Aberdeen-Angus 
are  black,  the  Herefords  must  have  white  faces,  the 
Durham  or  shorthorns  may  be  "  off  "  in  color.  But 
what  of  these  cattle  at  the  international  stock  show, 
Chicago  ?  The  types  that  carried  off  most  of  the  rib- 
bons were  bred  for  color  as  well  as  beef.  Why  not 
honey  and  color  in  bees  as  well  as  beef  and  color 
in    cattle? 

Nay  lor,  Mo.,  Jan.  29.  R.  O.  Marlin. 

[Gleanings  certainly  does  not  wish  to  give  any 
strain  of  bees  the  "  black  eye  "  if  such  is  not  war- 
ranted. We  merely  maintain,  as  we  have  explained 
before,  that,  while  many  individual  colonies  of  Gold- 
ens are  hardy  and  gentle,  the  majority  of  them  are 
below  the  average  of  the  leather-colored  Italians  in 
these  two  points.  Note  the  opinion  expressed  by  G. 
.V.  Barbisch  which  follows;  also  that  reported  by 
E.   G.   Ward  on  another  page. — Ed.] 


Golden  Bees  Do  Not  Stand  Cold  Winters 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  golden  Italians 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  sending  for  queens 
from  queen-breeders  all  over  the  country ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  write  that  I  have  been  disappointed  with 
them  in  every  instance.  They  can  not  stand  the 
severe  cold  and  backward  springs  we  have  up  here 
in  the  North.  If  they  do  not  die  altogether  they 
dwindle  so  that  they  are  no  good  whatever  in  storing 
surplus.  They  are  very  l:ackward  in  breeding  up 
early  in  spring,  and  are  much  slower  than  the  leath- 
er-colored Italians.  They  swarm  about  as  much  as 
any  bees  I  ever  had,  and  they  are  just  as  cross  and 
irritable  as  any  Italians  I  ever  had'  in  my  yard. 
These   Goldens  may   be   all  right   in   the   South;    but 
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one  thing  is  certain — they  can  not  stand  the  cold  and 
rigid  weather  of  the  North. 

They  are  beautiful  bees  to  look  at,  but  that's  about 
all  there  is  in  their  favor.  In  nearly  twenty  years 
of  beekeeping  experience,  and  after  trying  nearly 
every  strain  of  bees  advertised  I  have  found  the 
pure"  leather-colored  Italians  ahead  of  all  the  rest — 
at  least  they  are  the  best  bees  for  this  locality.  The 
past  season,  when  so  many  bees  died,  the  Goldens 
were  the  first  to  succumb;  and  while  many  of  my 
Italians  pulled  through,  not  one  of  the  Golden  colo- 
nies did.  In  the  future  I  shall  have  none  other  than 
the  leather-colored. 

La  Crescent,  Minn.,  Jan.  21.       G.  A.  Barbisch. 


Hoffman  Frames  with  Square  End-bars;  Some  Rel- 
ics of  the  Past 

I  like  the  Hoffman  frames  in  every  way  except 
that  mean  V  shoulder.  It  slips  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  opposite  square  one.  Why  not  make  all  the 
shank   shoulders    square? 

The  Langstroth  hive  is  hard  to  beat,  and  the  Ital- 
ian bee  has  come  to  stay;  but  what  about  the  hive 
that  was  going  to  do  away  with  swarming?  I  think 
it  was  called  the  "  reversible  "  hive.  It  was  claimed 
to  stimulate  brood-rearing  by  turning  it  upside 
down;  and  if  at  any  time  you  suspected  a  swarm 
was  about  to  issue,  all  you  had  to  do  to  forestall  the 
swarm  was  to  give  it  another  turn  upside  down. 
I  wish  I  had  such  a  hive.  I  have  beep  looking  for 
it  ever  since. 

Have  queens  mated  in  confinement  been  a  suc- 
cess ? 

What  was  the  outcome  of  the  lamp  nursery? 

Slate   River,    Ont.,    Dec.   10.  J.   M.   Munro. 

[There  has  been  some  objection  to  the  V  edge  of 
the  end-bars  of  the  Hoffman  frame.  The  purpose 
of  this  was  to  cut  the  propolis,  as  the  frames  are 
crowded  together.  Some  beekeepers  wish  the  end- 
bar  square  on  both  sides,  and  we  have  made  Hoff- 
man frames  in  this  way,  although  bj-  far  the  greater 
majority  prefer  the  V  edge,  for  the  reason  stated. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  in  localities  where 
propolis  is  very  bad  the  square  edge  end-bars  are 
much  harder  to  keep  accurately  spaced  than  the  V 
edge. 

Reversible  hives  and  reversible  frames  have  come 
and  gone,  and  probably  more  will  come  and  go  in 
the  future.  There  are  some  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  reversing  the  frames  or  reversing  the  whole 
\  brood-chamber ;  but  in  the  end  the  extra  expense  of 
the  equipment  and  of  the  labor  required  probably 
offset    these    advantages. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no  experiments  be- 
ing conducted  at  the  present  time  along  the  line  of 
getting  queens  mated  in  confinement.  The  experi- 
ments that  seem  the  nearest  to  success  were  those 
in  which  mammoth  tents  of  wire  cloth  were  used, 
but  there  were  so  many  failures  that  the  few  suc- 
cesses did  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  undertak- 
ing. 

The  lamp  queen  nursery  or  incubator  is  likewise 
a  thing  of  the  past.  There  were  po.'sibilities,  but  it 
was  found  that  bees  can  attend  to  work  of  this  kind 
better  than  man  aided  by  artificial  heat,  etc. — Ed.] 


Carniolans  Not  Immune  to  Disease,  but  Fully  as 
Resistant  to  it  as  Italians 

Nov.  15,  page  744,  H.  Perkins,  of  Artesia,  Gal., 
mentions  the  claim  made  by  Eugene  Baker,  of  Los 
Angeles,  that  Carniolans  are  more  resistant  to  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood  than  Italians,  and  asks  that 
others  having  tried  them  give  their  experience. 

I  have  been  battling  with  European  foul  brood 
for  two  years,  my  apiary  being  located  about  half 
a  mile  from  Mr.  Baker's.  When  I  first  discovered 
the  disease  I  purchased  a  few  leather-colored  Italian 
nueens,   and  with  cells  from  these   I  requeened  my 
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apiary.  By  winter  they  were,  to  all  appearances, 
free  from  disease.  As  most  of  my  colonies  were 
weak,  and  the  following  spring  was  cold  and  un- 
favorable, the  disease  broke  out  anew.  Many  colo- 
nies showed  but  an  occasional  bad  cell;  but  I  de- 
cided to  treat  all  that  showed  any  disease.  Nearly 
all  the  queens  were  full-blooded  Italian,  but  mated 
to  black  or  dark  hybrid  drones. 

As  Mr.  Baker  seemed  to  be  having  better  success 
with  Carniolans  I  procured  some  eggs  and  larvae 
from  his  bees,  and  raised  cells  with  which  I  re- 
queened nearly  all  of  my  apiary.  They  cleaned  up 
nicely,  as  they  had  done  the  previous  season,  but 
in  like  manner  the  disease  reappeared  later  on.  These 
queens  were  also  mismated,  no  doubt,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  from  the  appearance  of  the  bees.  As 
there  are  hundreds  of  colonies  in  other  apiaries, 
and  in  houses  and  rocks  near  by,  it  is  a  difficult 
undertaking  to  cure  disease  permanently  or  to  get 
queens  of  any  race  purely  mated.  On  this  account 
I  ordered  two  dozen  Carniolan  queens  from  the 
same  breeder  from  whom  Mr.  Baker  gets  his.  These 
were  placed  in  strong  and  apparently  healthy  nuclei. 
Two  were  lost  in  introducing;  and  in  the  remaining 
twenty-two  disease  appeared  in  six  before  fall.  I 
also  ordered  two  more  Italian  queens  at  the  same 
time,  and  later  two  Caucasians.  One  of  the  Italian 
colonies  became  slightly  diseased  late  in  the  summer, 
but    the   Caucasians   have   shown   no   disease   so   far. 

In  tlie  fall  of  1911  I  had  100  colonies.  While 
the  most  of  these  contained  mismated  Italian  queens 
there  were  several  purely  mated,  and  also  one  colony 
of  Banats.  The  queen  was  sent  me  for  trial  by  the 
late  Walter  M.  Parrish,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  That 
Banat  colony  is  the  only  one  of  the  hundred  which 
has  never  shown  a  trace  of  disease  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  expect  to  try  the  Banats  out  further 
the  coming  season.  Of  the  large  number  of  diseased 
colonies  which  I  have  had  during  the  past  two  years, 
in  manv  cases  it  became  necessary  to  unite  several 
into   one  before   treating  by   the  Alexander   method. 

Most  of  those  which  became  infected  during  the 
past  summer  and  fall  were  taken  in  hand  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  disease,  and  were  ciired  by  cag- 
ing the  queen  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  by  placing 
the  brood  above  an  excluder.  The  latter  plan,  which 
I  believe  was  first  mentioned  by  Percy  Orton,  of 
Northampton,  N.  Y.,  I  consider  the  best  of  any  I 
have  tried  for  mild  cases,  provided  the  colony  is 
strong  and  already  has  a"  desirable  queen.  This 
plan  will  prove  a  success,  however,  only  during  a 
honey-flow,  as  at  times  when  no  nectar  is  coming 
in  tlie  bees  will  allow  the  dead  larvw  to  remain  m 
the  cells  week  after  week,  making  no  attempt  to 
remove  them. 

As  to  the  disease-resisting  powers  of  the  two  races, 
my  experience  would  indicate  that  the  Italians  are 
superior  to  the  native  blacks,  and  that  Carniolans 
are  equal  to  and  possibly  somewhat  superior  to  the 
Italians.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  immune. 
Carniolans  biiild  up  for  our  late  flow  better  than 
the  Italians,  and  for  that  reason  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue keeping  them,  unless,  after  further  trial,  one 
of   the   other    dark   races   should   prove   superior. 

Monrovia,   Cal.,  Jan.  1.  Levi  J.  Ray. 


My  Experience  in  Early  Brood-rearing 

I  remember  being  located  in  a  high  cold  part  of 
northern  Vermont  where  it  was  necessary  to  build 
up  colonies  quickly  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  sea- 
son. I  used  the  old-style  ten-frame  Langstroth  hive. 
The  first  day  after  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
I  used  to  examine  every  colony;  and  as  I  did  this 
I  had  an  extra  hive  in  which  I  had  fitted  a  tight 
movable  partition.  I  took  out  the  comb  with  the 
most  honey  in  it,  putting  this  comb  at  the  side  of 
this  extra  hive.  If  this  hive  was  to  face  the  east 
I  put  this  comb  on  the  south  side.  Next  I  selected 
a  good  brood-comb  with  some  honey  in  it,  and  scrap- 
ed the  cappings  of  this  honey  with  a   common  table 
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fork,  this  making  small  holes  in  the  cappings.  I 
placed  the  two  comljs  with  brood  in  them  next  to  a 
good  brood  comb  with  more  or  less  honey  in  it.  I 
used  to  scrape  all  combs  with  the  fork,  as  this  caused 
the  bees  to  remove  the  honey  which  would  stimulate 
them  in  brood-rearing.  I  spaced  these  five  combs 
as  near  together  as  I  could  and  leave  a  bee-space 
between  them.  I  moved  up  the  partition  as  close  as 
I  could  and  leave  a  bee-space.  I  then  used  a  stick 
just  fitting  the  entrance,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
half  way  across  the  hive.  After  providing  a  narrow 
honey-board  I  shook  the  remaining  combs  in  front 
of  this  five-frame  hive,  taking  these  combs  and  the 
old  hive  to  the  honey-house  for  safe  keeping. 

I  took  a  large  basket  to  the  barn  and  filled  it  with 
chafif  from  the  barn  floor.  I  filled  the  empty  side  of 
this  hive  with  chaff.  I  next  took  some  old  four-inch 
boards  and  made  a  frame  or  rim  the  exact  size  of 
the  cap.  I  put  this  frame  in  place  of  the  cap,  and 
filled  this  extension  level  full  of  chaff,  covering  the 
honey-board  three  or  four  inches  deep  with  chaff. 
I  then  placed  the  cap  over  all,  and  contracted  the 
entrance  to  about  one  inch.  I  did  this  with  all 
strong  colonies,  using  fewer  combs  for  the  weaker 
ones.  The  hive  being  thus  warm,  the  bees  went  to 
the  field  in  large  numbers,  and  were  able  to  push 
breeding  to  the  utmost. 

I  let  them  alone  for  about  ten  days.  I  then  took 
the  big  basket,  and  w'ith  my  hands  removed  most  of 
the  chaff,  so  I  could  move  the  partition.  I  always 
found  the  comb  next  to  the  partition  filled  with  eggs 
and  larvae,  also  the  center  combs  well  filled  with 
brood.  I  took  another  comb  from  the  store  hive 
and  scraped  the  cappings  with  the  fork  and  placed 
this  comb  next  to  tlie  partition,  and  covered  all 
again  with  the  chaff.  I  made  all  additions  of  comb 
to  this  warm  side  of  the  hive.  I  had  to  make  these 
additions  every  few  days.  When  I  got  the  hive  near- 
ly full  of  combs  I  removed  all  the  chaff  and  the  par- 
tition, filling  the  hive  with  comb.  I  had  to  work 
fast  to  keep  ahead  of  the  bees,  as  they  would  get 
the  swarming  fever.  There  was  work  in  this,  but  it 
paid. 

I  recollect  having  a  lot  of  nuclei ;  and  when  a 
swarm  came  off  I  hived  it  with  a  nucleus ;  and  after 
removing  the  cells  from  the  old  stock  I  returned  the 
old  queen.  In  about  three  weeks  she  would  lead 
out  another  swarm.  I  have  thus  had  three  prime 
swarms  from  a  single  old  colony,  and  a  surplus  be- 
sides. 

Lyndon,  Vt.,  Feb.  26.  H.  E.  Harrington. 


Prospective   Co-operative  Beekeepers'  Association 
in  New  Zealand 

The  chief  drawback  to  our  industry  here  is  want 
of  organization ;  but  there  is  hope  that  this  will  be 
rectified  shortly.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish 
a  co-operative  association  in  Canterbury,  and  if 
enough  support  is  forthcoming  a  company  will  be 
formed  in  time  for  next  season's  crop.  A  Dominion 
association  may  be  formed  eventually,  something  on 
the  lines  of  the  National  Association  in  America.  A 
committee  was  appointed  at  last  conference  held  in 
Wellington  last  August,  and  the  members  have  been 
collecting  information.  This  committee  will  submit 
a  scheme  at  the  next  conference,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  a  workable  scheme  will  be  evolved. 
Promises  of  support  have  been  received  from  many 
of  the  leading  beekeepers  who  intend  to  be  present 
when  the  next  conference  is  held.  Prizes  this  season 
are  low,  probably  on  account  of  the  crop  being  so 
much  above  the  average.  It  is  hoped  that  an  export 
trade  will  be  established;  and  if  this  is  done,  t..e 
local  market  wnll  be  relieved.  A  comprehensive 
scheme  of  advertising  is  contemplated  in  connection 
with  the  above,  as  honey  is  not  as  extensively  used 
as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Christchurch,   N.   Z.  E.   G.  Ward. 


The  Help  of  Bee  Experts  Wanted 

I  wish  to  suggest  a  possible  opening  in  the  way 
of  what  ought  to  be  a  good  business.  I  keep  bees 
because  I  must.  My  business  demands  it,  yet  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  them  necessary  care  or  to- 
look  after  treatment  should  brood  diseases  get  among 
them.  All  through  the  country  are  farmer  beekeep- 
ers who  do  not  know  hovr  to  work  their  bees.  If 
a  man  were  to  come  to  me  two  or  three  times  a 
season,  certified  as  competent  and  trustworthy  bj'  a 
recognized  authority,  say  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  or  the  State  Inspector,  I  would 
gladly  pay  him  three  dollars  for  a  day's  work,  or  the 
work  necessary,  on  my  few  stands.  Perhaps  I  could 
better  afford  to  pay  five  dollars  than  to  let  him  pass 
on.    So  could  others,  though  perhaps  they  would  not. 

It  is  possible  that  a  bee  expert  could  not  develop 
a  business  at  itinerant  work;  but  I  wish  there  were 
one  whose  territory  would  include  my  place.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  absolutely  essential  that  such 
a  one  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  scientific  know- 
ledge of  brood  diseases,  and  competent  to  use  the 
best  methods,  and  exercise  all  the  precautions  neces- 
sary in  treating  and  handling  diseased  colonies. 

Carthage,  Mo.,  Jan.  20.     Benjamin  0.  Auten. 

[Possibly  some  such  plan  could  be  worked  out; 
but  it  occurs  to  us  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
the  traveling  expense  would  be  almost  prohibitive. 
— Ed.]  

Wire  Cloth  in  Connection  with  the  Alexander  Plan 
for  Making  Increase 

I  w'ish  to  add  one  improvement  on  the  Alexander 
plan  of  prevention  of  swarming  as  given  on  page 
314,  May  1.  When  the  change  is  made  with  the 
cxueen  in  the  new  hive,  and  the  excluder  on,  put  a 
wire  screen  on  the  excluder,  and  then  set  on  the 
hive  body  containing  brood.  Then  shake  most  of 
the  bees  in  front  of  the  new  hive.  What  are  left 
will  care  for  the  brood,  and  the  heat  will  pass  from 
the  colony  below,  and  will  be  saved.  This  makes  the 
colonj-  shaken  the  same  'as  a  natural  swarm — no 
brood  to  care  for,  and  it  forces  twice  as  many  bees 
into  the  field. 

In  eight  days  remove  the  screen  and  cut  out  all 
queen-cells.  The  upper  colony  or  hive  body  contain- 
ing brood  should  be  given  a  small  entrance  in  front 
when  the  cage  is  first  made.  I  have  tried  the  plan 
a  number  of  times  without  the  screen,  but  in  almost 
every  case  too  many  bees  would  go  above  with  the 
brood.  This  discourages  the  queen  so  that  in  a  few 
cases  she  stops  laying.  The  plan  is  not  a  success 
without  the  screen  unless  with  an  extra  populous 
colony  or  with  very  warm  weather. 

Simi,  Cal.,  May  19.  Geo.  W.  Rich. 


A  Lining  for  the  Firebox  of  a  Smoker 

I  have  made  a  "  discovery,"  or  learned  something, 
whichever  way  your  old  friends  care  to  put  it.  Cut 
a  piece  of  galvanized  iron  or  good  heavy  tin  as  long 
as  the  circumference  inside,  and  as  wide  as  the 
depth  of  the  fire-box  on  your  smoker.  Bend  it  into 
a  hollow  cylinder,  and  slip  it  into  the  fire-box.  I 
have  used  a  smoker  thus  for  nearly  a  year,  which 
had  burned  through  before  I  put  it  in.  If  put  in 
when  the  smoker  is  new  it  will  certainly  double  the 
smoker's  usefulness. 

San  .Juan,   Porto  Rico,  .May  1.  F.  E.  Haktwell. 


Alfalfa  Does  Weil  at  High  Altitude 

On  page  272,  April  15,  is  an  inquiry  from  J.  W. 
Hontz,  of  Portales,  N.  M.,  regarding  alfalfa  at  high 
altitudes.  I  am  in  the  far-famed  San  Luis  Valley, 
which  is  50  miles  wide  by  100  miles  long.  The  alti- 
tude is  7500  feet.  Alfalfa  does  well,  and  the  bees 
also  do  as  well  as  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere. 

Wm.  J.  Baker,  M.  D. 

Monte  Vista,  Cal.,  May  21. 
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And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every 
herb  yielding  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  yielding  seed:  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. — 
Gen.  1:29. 

In  all  they  vrays  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall 
direct  thy  paths. — Prov.  3:6. 

Behold  the  birds  of  heaven,  that  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  and  yet 
your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  of 
much  more  value  than  they? — Matt.   6:26. 

My  good  friends,  I  have  made  another 
"  great  discovery."  While  it  is  not  exactly 
new,  I  am  sure  it  is  absolutely  true.  The 
greatest  part  of  my  discoveries  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  exactly  new;  but  thej'  are  new  to 
me,  and  wonderfully  precious,  for  I  feel 
that  they  come  straight  from  the  hand  of  the 
great  loving  Father.  Years  ago,  when  my 
good  friend  Terry  said  so  much  about  sim- 
ple eating,  uncooked  food,  etc.,  I  took  a  trip 
over  to  his  place  expressly  to  partake  of 
one  meal  just  as  he  recommends  and  prac- 
tices. Some  of  3"ou  will  remember  I  told 
3'ou  about  it  in  these  pages.  My  digestion 
was  a  little  ont  of  order  on  that  day,  and 
I  did  not  know  whether  his  "  menu  "  would 
agree  with  me  or  not.  Terry  and  his  wife, 
who  were  living  by  themselves,  have  only 
two  meals  a  day.  I  think  the  first  one  is 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  other  about  two 
in  the  afternoon.  When  I  ari'ived  there  at 
the  usual  dinner  time,  and  was  told  that  the 
hj^gienic  spread  was  for  myself  alone,  I 
begged  that  it  should  be  simply  uncooked 
food  just  as  Terry  writes  about,  and  noth- 
ing else.  Well,  just  now  I  remember  onW 
three  things  on  the  table — rolled  wheat,  un- 
cooked ;  evaporated  peaches,  uncooked,  soak- 
ed in  cold  water;  and  butter.  Friend  Terry 
fignred  up  the  cost;  and  although  I  had  a 
good  square  satisfying  meal,  the  cost  was 
only  6  cents.  The  wheat  cost  perhaps  one 
cent,  or  a  little  more;  the  butter,  one  cent; 
but  the  peaches  were  so  delicious,  and  I  en- 
joyed them  so  much,  that  I  ate  about  four 
cents'  worth,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
had  a  more  satisfying  meal,  and,  somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  my  digestion  after  it  was 
perfect,  with  no  disagreeable  taste  in  my 
mouth  afterward,  at  all.  I  do  not  remember 
what  I  had  to  drink;  but  I  rather  think  it 
was  some  of  Terry's  beautiful  cool  filtered 
rain  water;  or  it  might  have  been  roasted- 
wlieat  coffee ;  but  I  rather  think  it  was  just 
water. 

Xow,  the  reason  I  go  into  these  details  is 
as  follows:  Most  of  you  know  that  my  last 
meal  for  the  day,  say  about  five  o'clock,  con- 
sists only  of  apples — good  ripe  ones.  In 
Florida  I  take  a  fair-sized  grapefruit  with 
my  apples.     I  have  tried  mulberries,  and, 


in  fact,  almost  all  kinds  of  berries  and 
fruit  as  a  substitute  for  apples,  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  answer  as  well.  After  I  got 
back  from  Florida  I  happened  to  go  into 
the  grocery  where  we  get  our  supplies,  and 
there  I  saw  a  case  just  opened  of  beautiful 
evaporated  California  peaches.  The  peaches 
were,  of  course,  dried  with  the  skins  on. 
They  were  unusually  large,  and  looked  so 
tempting  that  I  took  a  pound  of  them.  One 
of  my  happy  surprises  was  that  they  were 
only  ten  cents.  As  they  were  fancy  stock  I 
thought  the  price  would  be  a  good  deal 
more.  Well,  remembering  my  experience  at 
friend  Terry's  years  ago,  I  told  Mrs.  Root 
to  soak  them  in  water  and  not  stew  them  at 
all.  At  the  end  of  24  hours  I  cut  one  of 
the  great  luscious  halves  in  two,  and  put 
the  quarter  of  a  peach  in  my  mouth.  I  at 
once  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  I 
believe  it  was  not  only  the  most  delicious 
peach,  but  the  most  delicious  food  of  any 
sort  I  ever  tasted.  You  may  remember  I 
said  something  in  the  same  strain  about  that 
baked  dasheen.  Now,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er those  peaches  were  something  extra,  or 
whether  I  had  somewhat  neglected  to  give 
uncooked  peaches  the  attention  they  desen^e. 
I  remember  that,  after  my  experience  at 
Terry's,  we  bought  some  ordinary  peaches 
and  soaked  them,  but  I  did  not  think  very 
much  of  them.  These  peaches  were  not  only 
uncooked,  but  no  sugar  was  added.  They 
were  plentj^  sweet;  but  it  was  the  sweetness 
that  God,  through  the  influence  of  the  Cali- 
fornia sunsliine,  put  into  them.  I  asked 
Mrs.  Root  if  she  had  tasted  them.  She  said 
she  had  not,  but  she  drank  some  of  the 
water  they  were  soaked  in.  By  the  way,  T 
think  she  put  about  one  pound  of  peaches  to 
a  quart  of  water.  At  her  suggestion  I 
poured  some  of  the  water  (or  "  juice  ")  into 
a  teacup,  and  took  a  drink.  Well,  if  the 
taste  of  the  peach  was  a  happy  surprise, 
the  peach  juice,  or,  if  you  choose  to  call  it 
so,  peach  eider,  was  a  greater  surprise.  It 
certainly  was  the  most  delicious  fruit  drink, 
or  drink  of  any  kind.  I  ever  tasted.*    It  did 

*  By  the  way,  once  or  twice  every  summer,  and 
several  times  in  the  winter,  at  my  Florida  home,  I 
have  taken  a  glass  of  soda  at  the  soda-fountains 
just  to  see  what  they  have  that  entices  so  many 
men,  women,  and  children  to  spend  their  nickels  in 
this  way;  and  I  have  several  times  thought  that 
perhaps  the  "  high  cost  of  living  "  was  brought  about 
largely  by  the  nickels  deposited  at  the  soda-fountains. 
Who  pays  for  this  expensive  apparatus  to  be  seen 
in  most  of  our  drugstores  that  dispense  ice  cream 
and  soda?  It  is  the  nickels:  and  if  you  watch  the 
crowds  as  they  take  their  various  sodas,  you  will 
find  a  lot  of  children,  and  perhaps  grown-up  people, 
who  look  as  if  they  did  not  have  any  nickels  to  spare. 
I  may  say  the  same  in  regard  to  coca-cola  and  Hires' 
root  beer.  Now,  if  the  present  generation  demands 
some  such  4rin^s,  usually  called  '■  fruit  juices,"  frjT 
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not  seem  possible  that  a  pound  of  peaches 
should  diffuse  its  natural  juices  through  that 
whole  quart  of  water  so  as  to  make  it  so  de- 
licious and  nourishing.* 

That  book,  "  Starving  America,"  has  a 
lot  to  say  about  uncooked  food,  or  the  food 
eaten  just  as  God  and  the  bright  sunshine 
and  the  summer  showers  made  it.  With 
these  dried  peaches,  of  course  we  get  every 
bit  of  the  skin  or  peeling,  fuzzy  down  and 
all.  After  eating  these  soaked  peaches  with 
my  apples  for  a  couple  of  weeks  past  I 
feel  there  is  a  special  element  in  the  peach 
skins  and  juice  that  nature  demands.  It 
furnishes  those  mineral  salts  about  which 
the  author  of  that  book  has  so  much  to  say. 

Our  first  text  tells  us  how  God  planned 
in  the  beginning  to  give  our  bodies  the 
nourishment  they  need.  You  will  notice  the 
special  mention  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and 
that  "  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat."  Not 
only  did  God  intend  fruit  should  be  not  only 
a  large  part  of  our  daily  food,  but  he  meant 
that  we  should  take  it  and  eat  it  just  as  he 
gave  it — peeling's  and  all,  the  way  the  ani- 
mals eat  it.  In  other  words,  the  expensive 
and  wasteful  fashion  of  throwing  away  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  daily 
food  is  a  great  blunder.  The  water  the 
peaches  are  soaked  in  contains  a  large  part 
of  the  nourishing  property  of  the  peach. 
In  the  same  way,  the  water  in  which  your 
potatoes  are  soaked  over  night  is  rich  and 
nourishing,  containing  mineral  salts  besides 
the  starch,  etc.  The  water  the  potatoes  are 
boiled  in  is  still  more  valuable.  I  know  the 
women  folks  and  the  cook  make  objections ; 
but  by  studying  God's  law^s,  and  following 


instance,  remember  that  book,  "  Starving  America, 
tells  us  the  greater  part  of  the  ice-cream  sodas  have 
no  fruit  juice  at  all — only  an  imitation  made  mostly 
from  the  products  or  residue  of  our  oil-refineries. 
Well,  now,  if  such  drinks  are  really  needed,  why 
not  have  fruit  juice  from  the  evaporated  peaches 
instead  of  having  them  rot  by  the  hundreds  of  tons? 
If  you  think  I  am  mistaken,  soak  some  evaporated 
peaches  for  24  hours  in  pure  cold  water,  and  see 
if  the  di-ink  is  not  ahead  of  any  thing  at  the  foun- 
tains. And  this  pure  fruit-juice  is  straight  from  the 
hand  of  the  loving  Father. 

*  These  peaches  I  am  talking  about  were  evidently 
very  ripe  when  first  spread  out  to  be  evaporated. 
Some  of  them,  and  I  should  say  most  of  them,  were 
probably  soft  and  mushy ;  and  I  remember  years  ago 
in  childhood  of  drying  peaches  out  in  the  sun  that 
were  so  soft  that  we  just  squeezed  the  stones  out. 
On  page  385  of  our  last  issue,  J.  A.  Green  tells  us 
of  htmdreds  of  tons  of  the  finest  peaches  grown  in 
the  world  rotted  on  the  ground  last  August  in  Col- 
orado. Now,  if  I  am  correct,  evaporated  peaches, 
where  the  work  is  properly  done,  can  be  kept  safely 
year  after  year;  and  by  soaking  them  in  water 
according  to  Terry's  plan  you  can  have  them  every 
day  in  the  year,  almost  as  good,  if  not  quite,  as 
thev  were  when  picked  from  the  trees.  May  God  be 
praised  for  the  beautiful  peaches  that  are  now  pro- 
duced, and  for  the  improved  methods  of  preserving 
them  by  evaporating  so  as  to  lose  little  or  none  of  the 
deliciousness  or  healthfulness ;  and  may  God  hasten 
the  time  when  shorter  cuts  and  less  expensive  cuts 
may  be  made  from  producer  to  consumer.  ^^  How 
about  "  parcel  post  "  for  disposing  of  those  "  hun- 
dreds of  tons  "  (in  the  shape  of  evaporated  peaches) 
that  were  left  to  rot? 


out  the  plans  he  has  laid  down,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Terry  and  I  would  be 
alive,  and  well  and  happy,  long  after  a  lot 
of  you  who  think  you  must  follow  fashion 
in  eating  (as  well  as  in  dress)  are  dead  and 
gone.  In  fact,  Terry  and  I  can  even  now, 
when  we  are  in  our  70's,  look  around  and 
see  hundreds  who  were  born  some  time  after 
we  wei'e,  that  have  died — ^"  worn  out,"  so 
the  world  says. 

Let  us  now  touch  a  little  on  the  second 
of  our  texts — "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths."  God 
wdll  direct  us  all  as  to  what  we  shall  eat 
and  how  we  shall  live,  just  as  well  as  in 
spiritual  matters,  if  we  "  acknowledge  him  " 
and  confess  that  his  wisdom  is  greater  than 
ours,  and  learn  to  take  the  food  he  has  pro- 
vided as  he  gave  it,  straight  "  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer."  We  shall  not 
only  live  long,  but  we  shall  be  well  and 
happy. 

Of  course,  we  can  not  eat  every  thing 
uncooked — that  is,  we  can  not  very  well  at 
the  present  time;  but  as  Terry  and  the 
author  of  that  other  book  say  emphatically, 
we  shoiild  endeavor  to  have  a  large  part  of 
our  every-day  food  uncooked.  Let  God's 
sunshine  do  the  cooking.  You  may  remem- 
ber there  is  quite  a  nice  book  out  now  al- 
ready entitled  "  Sun-cooked  Food." 

In  the  matter  of  drink,  God  sends  the 
needed  water  in  most  localities  straight  down 
from  the  clouds — you  might  say  straight 
down  from  heaven,  and  say  it  truthfully; 
but  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  get  it  straight 
from  the  clouds,  especially  when  it  does  not 
rain,  the  duty  devolves  on  us  of  keeping 
rain  water.  Now,  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  water  I  drink  is  pure  and  wholesome,  I 
drink  only  boiled  rain  water,  I  do  not  care 
very  mucli  about  having  it  cold  or  very  cold 
— so  it  is  pure  and  clean,  free  from  all  veg- 
etable matter,  especially  during  hot  weather. 
I  have  repeatedly  drank  water  right  from 
the  cistern,  say  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
watched  its  effects.  Then  I  would  take  the 
same  water  and  have  it  boiled,  and  (of 
course)  cooled  off.  I  have  not  used  hot 
water  of  late  unless  I  eat  something  I  ought 
not  to  eat,  or  overeat.  Then  a  good  big 
drink  of  hot  water  until  it  starts  a  good 
perspiration  seems  to  be  beneficial.  I  usu- 
ally drink  half  a  cupful  of  milk  at  my  meals. 
Milk,  like  fruit,  is  the  food  God  provided 
and  intended  for  us,  especially  the  little 
ones.  Great  pains  is  now  being  taken,  I 
think,  almost  all  over  the  world,  to  have  the 
milk  as  well  as  eggs  fresh  and  pure.  WTiy, 
it  is  just  "  fun  to  live  "  when  you  are  fol- 
lowdng  God's  plans,  and  when  you  let  him 
direct  and  advise. 

Sometimes  it  sounds  extravagant  to  hear 
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Terry  keep  insisting  that  correct  living  will 
cure  you,  no  matter  what  the  trouble  is; 
but  the  longer  I  live,  the  naore  I  am  con- 
vinced he  is  right.  Of  course,  we  are  all 
liable  to  aeeiSents;  and  in  such  a  ease  or  at 
such  a  time  we  need  the  advice  and  skill  of 
our  expert  physicians  and  surgeons.  May 
God  be  praised  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  is  now  being  accomplished 
more  and  more  every  day  in  the  line  of  in- 
telligent surgery. 

I  suppose  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  in  this  talk  that,  aside  from  uncook- 
ed food  and  pure  water  to  drink,  we  need  to 
keep  our  bodies  clean.  Every  inch  of  my 
body  is  washed  with  pure  soft  water,  and 
well  rubbed  till  dry,  every  day  of  my  life, 
and  I  enjoy  it,  and  would  not  think  of 
taking  up  my  tasks  without  it. 

One  thing  more :  Almost  every  day  of  my 
life  I  work  at  something  until  the  perspira- 
tion starts  thi'ough  almost  every  pore  of  my 
skin,  and  until  I  feel  tired  enough  to  sit 
down  at  my  desk.  Last,  but  not  least,  I 
take  a  short  nap  before  my  noonday  meals 
so  that  I  rarely  ever  sit  down  at  any  mea) 
exhausted  or  tired  out.  Of  course,  when  I 
get  up  in  the  morning,  and  have  my  break- 
fast between  five  and  six,  I  am  in  good 
trim  because  of  my  restful  sleep;  and  this 
reminds  me  that  when  one  gets  his  digestion 
in  proper  trim,  as  God  intended  it  should 
be  by  the  use  of  wholesome  food,  and  not 
too  much  of  it,  there  is  almost  no  trouble 
about  sleeping.  When  I  have  a  large  lot  of 
books  and  papers  that  I  feel  as  if  I  m-usi 
glance  over,  at  least  hastily,  I  take  another 
nap  in  the  evening  before  going  to  my  task, 
and  then  go  to  bed  about  ten  o'clock ;  then  I 
go  to  sleep  instantly,  and  do  not  remember 
any  thing  or  know  any  thing  until  toward 
five  o'clock  next  morning. 

Now  for  my  concluding  text.  The  dear 
Savior  reminds  us  that  God  cares  for  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  Although  they  do  not  reap 
nor  gather  into  barns,  yet  our  heavenly 
Father  feeds  them.  He  tells  them  by  in- 
stinct where  and  how  to  get  proper  and 
wholesome  food.  Then  he  asks  the  question, 
"  Are  not  we,  the  crowning  act  of  his  crea- 
tion, of  more  consequence  than  the  birds  of 
the  air?  "  If  he  makes  provision  for  them, 
has  he  not,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  loving 
kindness,  also  made  provision  for  us?  Did 
he  intend  we  should  be  sick  and  ailing  as  so 
many  are?  Should  we  be  ailing  if  we  used 
the  common  sense  he  has  implanted  in  us 
all,  in  studying  out  what  his  plans  are? 

As  warm  weather  comes  on,  and  I  begin 
to  protest  against  the  fashionable  way  of 
clothing,  I  meet  with  remonstrance;  and  I 
am  told  that  we  must,  at  least  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  look  like  other  people.     Peter 


said,  you  will  remember,  in  olden  time,  that 
we  should  obey  God  rather  than  man;  and 
when  fashion  conflicts  with  health,  I  for  one 
propose,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  being 
out  of  fashion.  The  fowls  of  the  air  live 
out  of  doors;  and  I  am  sure  God  intended 
we  should  be  out  of  doors  at  least  a  great 
part  of  our  time.  When  any  thing  takes 
us  indoors  and  keeps  us  at  least  a  good 
many  hours  of  the  day  under  the  influence 
of  arlificial  heat,  and  without  a  great  abun- 
dance of  outdooor  air,  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  to  gain  the  blessings  of  health.  Peo- 
ple are  committing  suicide;  in  fact,  the 
suicide  mania  is  increasing  if  any  thing; 
and  I  feel  sure  a  lot  commit  suicide  because 
they  are  disregarding  God's  laws. 

There  is  not  so  much  complaint,  just  now, 
about  people  being  out  of  work.  Every- 
body— good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  has  a 
chance  to  work  if  he  wants  to;  and  I  am 
sure  it  was  God's  plan  that  we  should  be 
busy,  using  our  muscles  and  brains  during 
all  our  working  hours.  I  picked  up  a  health 
journal  a  few  hours  ago,  and  read  of  a  man 
who  rushed  into  a  doctor's  office,  and  told 
the  doctor  he  would  give  him  fifty  dollars,  a 
Imndred  dollars,  or  even  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, if  he  would  make  him  well.  At  the 
same  time  this  man's  breath  was  reeking 
with  the  fumes  of  whisky  and  tobacco,  and 
his  face  gave  abundant  evidence  of  excesses 
of  every  sort.  When  the  doctor  assured 
him  there  was  no  permanent  help  or  hope 
unless  he  would  leave  off  all  of  his  bad 
habits,  he  got  into  a  rage,  and  declared  that 
if  this  particular  doctor  could  not  give  him 
something  he  would  hunt  up  a  doctor  who 
would.  There  is  no  help  for  such  people 
along  the  line  of  God's  plans.  "  Whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 


THE  JAPANESE  PROBLEM. 

Quite  likely  I  am  too  poorly  posted  to 
pass  an  opinion  on  the  matter  in  question ; 
but  notwithstanding  I  wish  to  have  a  little 
say  in  regard  to  the  matter.  We  are  send- 
ing missionaries  at  great  expense  all  over 
the  world  wherever  there  is  sinful  and  suf- 
fering humanity;  and  although  the  gxeat 
business  world  for  a  considerable  time  did 
not  seem  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
missionary  enterprises,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  within  a  few  years  or  so  things  have 
changed.  The  skeptics  and  agnostics,  and 
the.  business  part  of  humanity  (that  has 
been  so  greedy  for  gold)  just  now  are  rec- 
ognizing what  the  missionaries  are  doing 
to  develop  and  civilize  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.  For  a  long  time  heathen  na- 
tions held  aloof,  and  could  not  be  induced 
even  to  take  notice  of  what  the  missionary 
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had  to  present.  A  little  later,  however,  the 
current  changed  and  began  to  go  the  other 
way;  and  these  very  heathen,  both  saints 
and  sinners,  began  flocking  to  our  shores  in 
such  numbers  that  there  is  talk  about  put- 
ting a  stop  to  it;  and  while  our  United 
States  is  composed  so  largely  of  all  tribes 
and  colors  of  humanity  it  becomes  a  little 
difficult  for  those  of  us  who  are  "born 
Yankees "  to  dictate  for  the  rest  of  our 
people.  Well,  now,  contrast  the  difference 
not  only  in  expense  but  in  the  facility  with 
which  we  can  convert  our  next-door  neigh- 
bors, compared  with,  for  instance,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  of  the  sea  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  it  af- 
fords us  to  spread  the  gospel  among  people 
of  all  nations  who  are  sprinkled  like  salt 
throughout  our  whole  domain  in  "  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?  " 

Ten  years  ago  or  more  Mrs.  Root  and  I 
paid  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  had  a  Japanese  cook;  and  the 
lady  of  the  house  said  he  took  entire  charge 
of  the  dinner;  and  every  one  of  us  could 
testify  that  it  was  gotten  up  in  fine  style. 
The  cooking  was  superb  in  every  particular ; 
and  this  young  "  Jap,"  as  spry  as  a  cat, 
did  the  whole  of  the  work.  So  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  the  papers,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia object  to  the  Japanese  because  they 
not  only  work  cheaper,  but  are  better  skill- 
ed in  housework  and  ever  so  many  other 
things.  California  does  not  want  them,  be- 
cause they  stand  in  the  way  of — well,  I 
should  say  of  "bigger  wages  and  shorter 
hours."  I  have  been  wondering  what  our 
good  women  folks  who  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy hired  help  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  Lots  of  industries  are  being  aban- 
doned (and  this  includes  even  the  "chicken 
business  ")  because  faithful  and  skilled  help 
costs  so  much.  I  would  by  all  means  put  a 
stop  to  Japanese  men  coming  over  here  for 
a  little  while,  leaving  their  families  in  Jap- 
an. If  I  am  correct,  Arizona  cuts  off  the 
Japanese  unless  they  bring  their  wives  and 
children,  and  become  naturalized.  There 
seems  to  be  some  good  sense  in  such  a  course. 
It  rejoices  my  heart  to  see  that  the  American 
Issue  for  May  17  indorses  my  sentiment, 
at  least  to  a  great  degree.  Read  the  follow- 
ing: 

CALIFORNIA    AND    THE    JAPS. 

In  California  334  Japanese  farmers  are  provoking 
the  soil  into  growing  things  for  the  common  good. 

These  Japs  beat  the  world  in  intensive  farming. 
They  are  sober,  tremendously  industrious,  and  have 
the  science  of  raising  much  crop  from  a  wee  bit  of 
land  reduced  to  a  science. 

They  bathe  ever  day,  and  eat  fresh  vegetables, 
nuts,  and  fruit  instead  of  beefsteak  at  28  cts.  a 
pound.  . 

The  American  farmers  are  beaten  at  their  own 
game,  and  call  upon  the  legislature  to  help  them  out 
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by  eliminating  the  Japs  from  the  farming  industry. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  334  Jap  farmers  em- 
bark in  the  saloon  business.  Let  them  embark  in 
the  business  of  skinning  the  poor  of  their  wages,  the 
business  of  getting  people  drunk,  apd  sending  them 
home  to  beat  their  wives  and  pound  their   children. 

Let  these  Jap  farmers  embark  in  the  business  of 
filling  the  stomachs  of  the  city  poor  with  forty-rod 
lightning  instead  of  cabbages  and  potatoes.  Let  them 
embark  in  the  business  of  debauching  California 
citizenship,  in  the  business  of  breaking  up  California 
homes,  sending  California  boys  to  prison,  and  the 
girls  to   hell. 

The  California  legislature  won't  kick  on  this,  pro- 
vided the  Japs  deliver  over  a  portion  of  the  profits 
in  the  form  of  license  money. 

If  the  little  Japs  will  engage  in  the  business  of 
raising  Hades  instead  of  potatoes,  all  of  these  inter- 
national complications  will  have  been  abated. 

Now,  dear  friends,  shall  we  not  extend 
a  hand  of  welcome  to  any  sort  of  humanity, 
wliite,  black,  or  yellow,  if  they  come  over 
here  and  become  one  of  us,  obey  our  laws, 
and  bring  their  wives  and  children? 


MISSIONARY   WORK   IN   BARBADOS. 

We  have  been  fondly  congratulating  our- 
selves that  cannibalism  was  about  wiped  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  had  so  thoroughly  pene- 
trated every  remote  spot  that  in  the  near 
future  starvation,  and  cruelty  of  every  sort, 
would  soon  be  done  away  with  as  they  are 
here  in  America,  at  least  as  a  general  rule. 
Below  is  a  letter,  however,  from  Barbadoes 
that  should  stir  up  not  only  America  but 
the  whole  wide  world.  I  am  glad  our  good 
friend  Hutchinson  has  taken  the  pains  to 
inform  us  of  such  terrible  things;  and  I 
hope  this  printed  letter  may  be  the  means 
of  awakening  all  mankind  to  what  is  still 
going  on  in  some  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:- — At  the  close  of  another  year  I 
have  to  return  your  firm  my  hearty  thanks  for  their 
kindness  in  sending  me  Gleanings  for  the  previous 
12  months.  An  equal  debt  of  thanks  is  due  to  you, 
as  senior  partner,  and  with  a  preponderating  vote 
in  the  counsels  of  the  firm.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  render  such  thanks,  as  Gleanings  has 
always  a  special  welcome  in  my  house;  and  your 
steady  fight  for  righteousness  is  always  of  great 
interest. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  interested  in  this 
island  in  the  Putumago  atrocities,  as  many  of  our 
people  were  at  work  in  that  region.  What  attracted 
public  gaze  to  it,  was,  a  man  settled  here,  married, 
opened  a  hotel,  which  he  gave  somewhere,  north  or 
south,  the  doubtful  compliment  of  naming  after  it. 
But  Peru  telegraphed  here  to  arrest  this  proprietor 
of  "  The  America,"  and  the  allegations  made  at  his 
trial  were  something  awful.  Beating  individual  In- 
dians to  death  was  only  pleasurably  compared  with 
other  horrors.  On  one  occasion  he  tied  up  20  In- 
dians, and  flogged  them.  Then  from  morning  to 
evening  they  were  kept  tied  up  under  his  house. 
In  the  evening  he  brought  them  out  again,  flogged 
more  flesh  off  their  bones,  then  laid  them  out  on  the 
ground,  poured  kerosene  oil  over  them,  covered  them 
with  wood,  and  set  them  on  fire.  That  fiend  in 
human  form  actually  got  off  through  the  indifference 
of  the  Peruvian  government  1 

W.  G.  Hutchinson. 

St.  Joseph  Rectory,  Barbados,  Dec.  23. 
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Poultry    Department 


SITTING  HENS^  AND  HOW  TO  MAN  AGE  THEM. 

There  is  an  article  by  our  good  friend 
Stoddard  in  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
that  is  worth  ten  dollars  to  me.  I  have  read 
it  over  three  times,  and  I  am  going  to  read 
it  again.  The  article  certainly  ought  to  be 
worth  the  subscription  price  of  the  journal 
to  any  one  interested  in  jDoultry.  If  you  do 
not  subscribe  right  out  for  a  year,  send  for 
the  June  number  at  least,  and  read  Stod- 
dard's two  articles  in  that  issue.  I  know 
friend  Stoddard  is  getting  to  be  an  old  man 
like  myself ;  and  I  have  criticised  him  some- 
what in  times  past  on  account  of  the  com- 
plicated machinery  he  recommends.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  I  believe  our  old 
friend  has  studied  chickens  more  than  any 
other  writer  who  is  living  and  making 
"  things  hustle  "  in  chicken  matters  at  the 
present  day.  The  article  that  I  have  read 
with  so  much  interest  is  on  the  value  of 
poultry  inventions,  and  is  particularly  about 
sitting  hens.     See  the  following  extract : 

I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  invent  something 
that  will  aid  in  producing  food  for  generations  to 
come  tlian  create  the  advanced  types  of  monstrosities 
in  fowls  and  pigeons  that  have  appeared  in  England 
for  a  century  past  all  put  together,  were  it  possible 
for  one  person  to  do  this. 

A  while  ago  I  published  in  this  magazine  a  de- 
scription of  what  I  named  the  "  duplicate  system  " 
of  yards  for  management  of  sitting  hens,  which 
method  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  felt  like  jumping 
over  a  two-story  house.  I  thought  it  was  not  capable 
of  improvement.  It  has  worked  like  a  charm  with 
me  and  saved  endless  labor  and  vexation  of  spirit; 
and  had  my  sitters  been  of  a  better  breed,  with 
more  uniformity  of  disposition,  it  would  have  work- 
ed still  better.  To  find  the  very  best  breed  for  sit- 
ting purposes,  in  the  sub-tropics,  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  Climate  is  evidently  not  just 
right  for  heavy  breeds. 

I  kept  calling  on  poultrymen  for  years  and  years 
to  invent  good  methods  of  taking  care  of  hens  en- 
gaged in  sitting,  but  my  appeals  were  largely  in  vain. 
In  all,  volumes  of  diatribes  against  mother  hens  have 
been  written,  though  they  are  among  objects  most 
worthy  of  admiration  found  in  the  entire  realm  of 
animal  life  below  the  human  race.  "  As  a  hen  gath- 
ereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings  "  suggests  a  pic- 
ture than  which  there  can  be  no  finer  in  nature  in 
the  eyes  of  her  true  votaries. 

The  latest  depreciation  of  the  use  of  sitting  birds 
I  have  seen  is  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Advocate,  from  a  writer  who  gives  a  very  valuable 
article,   and  is  in  part  as  follows : 

"  As  the  nests  were  attended  to,  the  hens  fed  and 
watered,  there  were  broken  eggs  discovered.  This 
called  for  fresh  nest-filling,  washing  of  the  eggs  that 
remained  whole,  and  sometimes  the  getting  of  a 
fresh  sitter.  One  of  the  hard  things  in  hatching  with 
hens  is  the  bowel  trouble  that  comes  from  feeding 
injured  corn  to  them.  .  .  More  hens  soil  their 
nests,  more  chicks  die  of  bowel  trouble,  from  musty 
corn,  than  all  other  causes.  If  in  any  doubt  as  to 
the  corn — and  you  can  not  get  other — bake  it  in  the 
kitchen  oven  till  the  color  of  it  is  slightly  darkened. 
Then  cool  and  keep  in  dry  box  till  needed." 

The  baking  advice  is  excellent;  but  this  writer 
has  missed  the  most  general  cause  of  bowel  trouble. 
It  occurs  from  lack  of  exercise  in  twenty  cases  to 


one  of  musty  corn.  Sitters  closely  confined  are  af- 
flicted as  described  time  and  time  again,  while  their 
flock  mates  not  engaged  in  sitting,  but  of  the  same 
age  and  breed,  and  fed  on  the  same  corn  exactly, 
are  exempt. 

Study  the  actions  of  a  sitter  off  her  nest  of  her 
own  will,  with  plenty  of  room  to  run  and  get  up  full 
speed,  and  fly  to  the  fence  top,  or  upon  some  other 
elevated  object,  and  down  again,  and  bustle  around 
generally,  and  hunt  up  her  flock  for  a  short  visit, 
and  race  back  near  her  nest,  then  scamper  away 
again.  Once  I  thought  these  antics  were  merely 
manifestations  of  delight  at  respite  from  the  irksome 
restrain  of  sitting,  but  now  I  know  better.  They  are 
fraught  with  deep  meaning  like  many  other  habits 
of  animals.  Probably  hens  which  steal  their  nests  do 
not  have  bowel  trouble  and  foul  their  nests  in  one 
case  in  a  thousand.  I  will  warrant  not  a  reader 
of  this  magazine  ever  knew  of  such  a  case. 

TRIALS   AND   TRIBULATIONS. 

Our  writer's  other  vexations  are  familiar  to  read- 
ers. Hens  do  not  return  to  their  proper  nests,  for 
instance.  The  hen  which  steals  her  nest  makes  no 
such  mistake.  Her  brain  k  loaded  to  the  limit  with 
thoughts  about  her  nest,  and  her  previous  nest.  She 
spent  lots  of  time  considering  the  matter  in  the  first 
place,  and  compared  various  localities  before  she  laid 
an  egg.  All  her  actions  proceed  like  clockwork  if 
she  is  not  "  taken  off  by  hand "  and  "  put  back," 
and  stirred  up  and  confused  generally.  The  more  she 
is  handled  and  made  anxious  about  her  nest,  the 
worse  she  behaves.  Even  if  she  is  quite  a  tame  speci- 
men, and  not  nervous  on  ordinary  occasions,  she  is 
excited  when  the  sitting  fever  is  on.  The  love  for 
her  eggs  is  almost  as  strong  as  love  for  actual  chicks, 
and  all  the  fine  program  of  nature  is  disarranged 
by  a  "  brain  storm." 

What  if  some  way  could  be  contrived  by  which 
sitters  could  be  let  severely  alone  after  eggs  were 
assigned,  all  the  time  till  hatching  begins,  just  as  if 
they  had  stolen  their  nests !  Eureka  I  All  fussing 
not  only  menaces  success  and  vexes  the  poultryman, 
but  takes  up  so  much  time  as  to  mean  good-by  to 
profits. 

Contrive  some  way  of  letting  sitters  alone,  and 
they  will  regularly  air  and  turn  their  eggs  and  carry 
out  the  whole  of  nature's  exquisite  program  just  as 
the  one  which  steals  her  nest  does. 

You  perhaps  gather  from  the  above  that 
both  writers  refer  to  an  arrangement  for 
confining  the  sitting  hen  to  a  little  yard  or 
yards.  Let  me  digress  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  virtually  the  same  thing  we  frequently 
see  advertised — the  "  natural-hen  incubator, 
for  only  $3.00."  I  have  shown  it  up  again 
and  again  in  years  past ;  but  still  the  adver- 
tisements are  seen  in  a  great  part  of  our 
poultry  journals.  Briefly,  the  man  has  no 
incubator  to  sell  at  $3.00  or  any  other  price, 
and  he  never  had  one.  All  he  has  to  sell 
is  a  single  sheet  of  paper — price  $1.00 ;  and 
if  you  do  not  buy  immediately  he  will  come 
down  to  50  cents  and  then  to  25,  for  his 
wonderful  sheet  of  paper.  He  just  tells 
how  to  give  each  sitting  hen  a  little  door- 
yard  where  she  can  eat  and  drink  and  take 
a  little  exercise.  Now,  friend  Stoddard's 
plan  as  described  in  the  June  number  of 
the  American  Poultry  Journal  is  to  make 
these  yards  a  good  deal  longer.  They  may 
be  three  feet  wide  or  less,  and  as  long  as 
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your  ground  will  admit — the  longer  the  bet- 
ter. Friend  Stoddard  recommends  letting 
sitting  hens  severely  alone.  Instead  of  an- 
noying them  and  getting  them  out  of  temper 
by  human  intervention,  he  lets  the  great 
God  who  made  them  do  all  the  managing, 
or,  in  other  words,  he  lets  them  follow  out 
their  own  wonderful  instinct.  Let  me  di- 
gress a  little  right  here : 

Along  about  the  first  of  April,  in  our 
Florida  home,  Wesley  announced  that  a 
Leghorn  hen  had  just  come  out  of  the  brush 
with  a  fine  brood  of  chickens.  We  went 
down,  picked  up  the  hen,  gathered  up  her 
fifteen  chicks,  and  put  them  in  a  coop.  She 
behaved  so  nicely  that  I  began  to  think  she 
was  a  jewel  of  a  mother.  By  some  mishap, 
however,  one  of  the  chicks  got  out  of  the 
box  just  as  we  thought  every  thing  was  all 
right  for  the  night;  and  when  I  tried  to 
catch  the  chick  her  motherly  instincts  all  at 
once  were  aroused.  She  got  out  of  the  box, 
and  I  had  one  of  the  biggest  fights  I  ever 
had  with  a  sitting  hen.  We  finally  got  her 
put  back,  and  I  kept  her  several  days  shut 
in  a  coop.  Finally  I  decided  to  let  her  go 
out  for  exercise.  Her  first  performance 
was  to  dig  the  mulch  away  from  the  fruit- 
trees  in  our  dooryard,  sending  the  di-ied 
Bermuda  grass  "  sky  high  "  in  her  search 
for  crickets  for  her  brood  of  fifteen.  When 
we  "  shooed  "  her  out  if  the  dooryard  she 
got  over  into  the  cornfield;  and  when  the 
chicks  were  a  week  old,  she  and  they  had 
been  pretty  much  all  over  the  premises.  The 
fences  of  the  convergent  poultry-yard  were 
no  obstacles  to  her  at  all.  In  fact,  her  daily 
plan  of  getting  over  one  particularly  high 
fence  was  to  fly  up  to  a  limb  on  a  pine  tree, 
twenty  feet  or  more  from  the  ground.  She 
would  fly  right  straight  up  and  alight  on 
that  limb,  and,  after  resting  a  while,  sail 
down  or  "  glide  "  as  the  flying-machine  men 
do.  The  chicks  were  very  soon  following 
her  everywhere.  They  did  not  need  any 
feeding  nor  any  thing  else,  apparently,  for 
God's  earth  was  fruitful  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  give  them  all  things  needed.  By 
the  way,  is  there  not  here  a  lesson  for  poor 
humanity  f  If  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
our  land  had  the  grip  and  faith  in  their  own 
muscles,  and  the  ability  to  see  what  God  has 
spread  out  before  us,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  much  complaint  about  "  the  high 
cost  of  living." 

Well,  when  we  came  away  Mrs.  Root  de- 
clared that  this  particular  hen  would  have 
to  be  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  two-year-old 
layers.  The  chicks  were  then  about  three 
weeks  old;  but  they  had  become  so  inde- 
pendent that  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  the 
loss  of  their  mother  at  all.  They  were  the 
last  to  get  home  at  night  so  I  could  shut 


them  up,  and  about  the  first  to  get  out  in 
the  morning.  Now,  Providence  permitting, 
I  am  going  to  raise  a  strain  of  chickens 
from  these  fifteen,  even  if  they  do  defy 
fences  and  every  other  obstruction.  I  take 
it  the  little  family  is  still  unbroken.  See 
the  following  letter. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot: — Wesley  came  last  Saturday,  the 
lOtli,  dug  the  Irish  potatoes,  and  sold  the  best  of 
them  and  put  the  rest  into  the  barrel  in  the  cellar, 
and  covered  them  with  dry  sand  and  put  wire  screen 
over  to  keep  rats  out.  He  dressed  out  the  dasheens, 
and  sprayed  the  chicken-house  with  kerosene  to  kill 
the  mites.  My  dasheen  looks  very  well,  but  rain 
would  do  them  good.  The  fifteen  little  chicks  seem  to 
be  doing  well.  They  come  over  to  see  us  every  day 
and  gather  whatever  bugs  they  can  find.  There  is 
nothing  they  can  harm,  and  we  like  to  have  them 
catch  the  bugs. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  May  19.        C.  L.  Harrison. 

FRIEND    STODDARD^S    LATEST    INVENTION. 

You  will  notice  in  the  above  extract  he 
has  been  studying  on  some  plan  of  letting 
a  sitting  hen  remain  right  on  the  nest  where 
she  first  wanted  to  sit.  She  is  not  only  to 
have  a  nest  all  to  herself,  but  she  is  to  have 
liberty  to  go  otf  and  fly  on  top  of  the  fences 
or  even  on  top  of  the  barn  if  she  chooses, 
and  come  back  when  she  is  ready.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  however,  she  can  not  fly  up  on 
top  of  the  barn,  for  tlais  long  narrow 
yard  is  to  be  covered  overhead  with  poultry- 
netting  or  a  few  boards  to  give  shade,  say 
over  the  nest-box.  Now  for  his  plan  for 
accomplishing  all  this  or  letting  the  poultry 
themselves  accomplish  it:  The  hens  that  lay 
the  eggs  to  be  used  for  hatching  are  in  one 
yard.  Adjoining  this  yard  are  the  poultry- 
nests,  each  one  having  a  runway,  as  I  have 
explained.  Of  course  we  use  nests  enough 
(each  with  its  little  yard)  so  as  to  have  one 
for  each  of  the  sitting  hens,  more  or  less. 
Each  nest  has  a  little  door.  If  you  close  all 
'  but  one,  and  there  are  no  other  available 
nests  in  the  yard,  or  connected  with  it,  your 
flock  of  probably  12  or  25  will  all  lay  in 
that  nest.  If  the  nest  is  a  good-sized  one, 
shaded  and  ventilated,  and  at  the  same  time 
darkened  and  secluded,  a  dozen  hens  may 
lay  their  eggs  in  it  during  the  day. 

There  is  one  nest  in  my  yard  that  the 
hens  all  seem  to  prefer,  and  several  times 
I  have  found  eleven  eggs  in  that  nest.  By 
the  way,  down  in  Florida  hens  frequently 
begin  to  lay  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  quite  often  there  are 
more  or  less  eggs  laid  as  late  as  four  o'clock 
or  even  later.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural  in- 
stinct on  the  part  of  the  hens  to  lay  where 
there  is  a  nestful.  You  may  recall  the  fact 
that  I  could  not  get  the  hens  to  lay  in  my 
newly  planned  nest  until  I  put  three  or 
four  eggs,  just  laid,  in  that  nest.  After 
that,  they  would  lay  there  right  along. 
Well,  after  the  whole  12  or  25  have  got  a 
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fashion  of  laying  in  this  one  nest,  especial- 
ly if  you  have  chosen  a  breed  of  sitters, 
pretty  soon  you  will  find  there  will  be  a  hen 
that  tries  to  sit  on  the  eggs  all  night,  and 
will  fight  if  you  try  to  put  her  off.  Do  not 
get  her  off.  Do  not  annoy  nor  trouble  her. 
Shut  up  that  little  door  and  open  the  one 
further  along.  As  the  pens  are  exactly 
alike,  your  flock  of  layers  will  never  know 
the  difference;  and  as  soon  as  another  hen 
wants  to  sit,  shut  her  in  and  open  the  other 
doors,  and  so  on  till  you  have  as  many  sit- 
ting hens  as  j'ou  want.  If  you  have  some 
choice  eggs,  put  them  in,  saj',  after  dark, 
disturbing  her  as  little  as  possible.  The 
nests,  you  will  notice,  are  near  the  door 
where  the  fowls  go  in  to  lay.  At  the  op- 
posite end  of  these  narrow  yards  you  have 
some  corn,  dripping  water,  shells  and  grit, 
and  the  dust  baths — ^that  is,  if  the  ground 
is  not  already  suitable  for  a  dust  bath.  If 
you  want  a  diagi'am  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, send  for  that  June  number  of  the 
American  Poultry  Journal,  542  South  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago. 

Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
— Gal.  6:7. 

FORTY   CAELOADS   OF   POULTRY   IK   NEW   YORK 

CITY  WAITING  ON  THE  STRIKE. 

The  particulars  of  the  above  I  find  in  the 
Cincinnati  Packer  for  May  24.  The  only 
reason  why  I  give  it  place  in  our  Poultry 
Department  is  that  the  New  York  buyers 
claim  that  these  carloads  of  poultry  were 
made  very  hungry,  and  then  all  at  once  giv- 
en all  the  corn  and  sand  they  would  eat. 
The  buyer  registers  three  specific  com- 
plaints: First,  that  poultry  is  starved  on 
its  way  from  the  West,  then  is  overfed  with 


sand  and  corn  just  before  arriving  in  Jersey 
City,  the  extra  weight  of  sand  in  the  crops 
increasing  the  weight  fully  15  per  .cent, 
which  is  a  total  loss  to  the  buyer,  and  they 
(the  buyers)  have  finally  made  a  kick 
against  that  way  of  "  doing  business."  Now, 
I  do  not  know  how  true  this  is ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  almost  incredible  that  it  is  possible  to 
feed  chickens  sand  until  it  represents  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  their  weight.  Of  course, 
this  would  mean  live  weight.  But  it  is  true 
that  every  man  who  is  even  a  party  to  that 
kind  of  business  should  "  reap  "  what  is 
justly  due  him.  If  such  is  really  the  case, 
the}'  had  better  get  our  good  friend  Billy 
Sunday  to  hold  some  meetings  among  the 
chicken  men,  and  preach  on  the  text  that 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  In  fact,  it  is 
the  only  policy  that  will  succeed  in  business 
year  after  year,  and  win  heaven  in  the  end. 

"  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread?  and  your  labor  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not?  " 

Some  time  ago  I  read  of  a  lot  of  poultry 
in  California  that  seemed  to  be  so  unusu- 
ally heavy  that  the  buyer  opened  several, 
and  found  a  lot  of  bullets  had  been  pushed 
down  their  throats — probably  after  the 
fowls  had  been  killed.  Some  of  us  have 
been  congratulating  ourselves  that  the  peo- 
ple who  work  out  in  the  open  air,  or,  say, 
the  "  honest  old  farmer "  and  those  who 
raise  chickens  and  keep  bees,  are  moi'e  hon- 
est than  the  city  dwellers — middlemen,  for 
instance.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  it  is  true 
that  beekeepers,  any  of  them,  are  trying  to 
work  in  "  sand  and  leaden  bullets  "  until 
their  crops  of  honey  are  "  podded  out." 
God  forbid. 


High-pressure    Gardening 


SWEET    CORN— A    CHOICE    STRAIN;     HOW    TO 

TREAT  THE   SEED  TO  KEEP  OFF  GRUBS, 

CROWS,  ETC. 

Some  years  ago  a  reader  of  Gleanings 
sent  us  some  sweet  corn  that  we  folks  at 
Rootville  decided  was  ahead  of  any  thing 
else  we  had  ever  gotten  hold  of.  Well,  we 
finally  lost  the  seed,  but  the  friend  who  sent 
it  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  some  more 
that  got  here  just  at  planting  time.  Here 
is  what  he  says  about  it : 

The  corn  I  sent  you  is  the  Gilmore.  Some  years 
ago  I  sent  you  some  of  it,  and  you  said  it  was  the 
best  corn  you  ever  saw.  It  is  a  cross  between  a 
sweet  oorn  and  the  Tuscarora  as  host.  Not  a  thing 
will  touch  grain  or  plant.  Since  1847  I  have  prepar- 
ed corn  thus :  For  one  peck  of  seed,  immerse  for  a 
minute  or  less  in  hot  or  boiling  water ;  drain,  and 
immediately  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pine  tar. 
Stir  briskly  until  every  grain  is  coated  with  tar. 
Then  add  lime  to  dry  and  prevent  sticking  together. 
Please  publish  this ;   for  if  farmers  practice  it,  and 


have  good  seed  they  will  always  have  a  good  crop. 
It  will  add  millions  to  the  country. 

Frank,   Pa.  MoSES  Gilmoee. 


THE    WAY    THEY    TEACH    ''  HIGH-PRESSURE  " 

GARDENING  ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  MENGO 

HIGH   SCHOOL,  UGANDA,  AFRICA. 

SEE  PAGE  416. 

Shortly  after  my  talk  about  simplicity  in 
dress,  in  our  issue  for  May  1,  I  noticed  a 
picture  in  the  Planet  Jr.  catalog,  and  the 
proprietors  of  these  celebrated  hand  cultiva- 
tors have  kindly  loaned  me  the  cut.  I  think 
I  mentioned  once  that,  while  in  Florida  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  I  used  to  go  out  in 
the  garden  and  sometimes  work  quite  a 
spell  in  my  night  dress.  As  the  poultry  are 
all  shut  up  tight  during  the  night  in  order 
to  let  them  out  at  the  "  peep  of  dawn  "  I 
was  not  only  obliged  to  be  up  quite  a  spell 
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before  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood,  but  I 
rather  enjoyed  it;  and  I  remember  thinking 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  folks  could  not  go 
about  all  day  in  night  dresses — that  is,  when 
the  temperature  is  up  to  80  or  85 ;  and  it 
also  occurred  to  me  that  many  of  us  would 
accomplish  very  much  more  if  we  were  un- 
hampered by  fashion  and  clothing  we  do 
not  need.    We  do  not  know  at  present  just 


how  much  better  off  we  should  be.  I  can 
not  tell  exactly,  by  looking  at  the  picture; 
but  my  impression  is  that  some  of  the  pu- 
pils ( ? )  are  well  along  in  years.  My  good 
friends  who  run  hand  cultivators  out  in 
the  fields,  would  it  not  be  a  luxury  to  be 
permitted  to  dress  like  that  chap  holding 
tli8  cultivator  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pic- 
ture? 


Temperance 


ANOTHER  STRAW  WHICH  SHOWS  WHICH  WAY 
THE   WIND   IS    blowing;    SALOONS    BAN- 
ISHED FROM  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Union 
Signal: 

A     SALOONLESS    ZONE;     NO    SALOON    LICENSES    TO    BE 

ISSUED   IN   THE   CANAL   ZONE  AFTER   JULY   1,  1913. 

BY    ABBIE    B.    HILLERMAN, 

National   W.   C.   T.    TJ.   Representative 
in  Canal  Zone. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission- 
ers held  April  24,  1913,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  "Resolved,  That  no  license  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Canal  Zone  be  granted  by 
the  Commission  for  any  period  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1913."  During  the  present  fiscal  year  there 
were  five  Canal  Zone  settlements  where  saloons  were 
permitted ;  namely,  New  Gatune,  Gorgona,  Matachin, 
Empire,  and  Culebra.  Thirty-eight  licenses  were 
granted  in  these  places  last  year.  The  proximity  of 
Empire  to  Camp  Otis  made  it  advisable  to  stop 
granting  licenses  there,  and  the  same  reason  applies 
to  Culebra,  according  to  the  Canal  Record,  another 
argument  against  the  canteen  in  the  army. 

The  highest  number  of  licenses  issued  at  any  time 
was  sixty-three  in  1908  and  1909.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  thirty-five.  A  license  fee  of  $100  per 
month  was  required;  and  for  the  period  of  six  years 
during  the  operation  of  this  system  the  sum  of 
$326,200  has  been  received  from  this  source  by  the 
government,  represented  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
missioners. This  only  shows  the  financial  side.  The 
toll  of  blighted  manhood  and  ruined  characters  which 
has  been  collected  by  the  rum  traffic  is  appalling. 
Three   great   American   breweries   are   there. 

We  are  thankful  that  there  will  be  one  exception 
at  least  to  the  statement  that  "  The  American  saloon 
follows  the  American  flag."  With  the  eyes  of  the 
world  centered  upon  this  strip  of  land  which  is  so 
soon  to  be  the  great  ocean  highway  of  nations,  this 
action  is  most  opportune.  We  believe  that  the  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  temperance  literature  sent  to  this 
section  by  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  together  with 
the  influence  of  temperance  sentiment  at  home,  has 
had  some  part  in  this  victory.  It  is  certainly  in 
harmony  with  the  views  and  actions  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  cabinet. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  the  above. 
And  it  is  my  impression  that  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  has  had  much  to  do  Avith  bringing  about 
this  happy  result ;  and  thank  the  Lord,  also, 
for  a  President  whose  life  and  character 
are  in  harmony  with  the  above. 

The  crowning  engineering  achievement  of 
the  world  can  not  afford  to  be  handicapped 
just  at  its  completion  by  the  presence  of  the 
saloon  business  and  the  liquor-traffic. 


THE  MILLENNIUM  COMING  THROUGH  OUR 
GREAT  RAILWAYS. 

May  be  the  above  heading  is  pretty 
strong;  but  our  great  railway  companies 
are  at  least  having  something  to  do  with  it. 
See  page  234  of  our  issue  for  May  1.  Then 
read  the  following  letter. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — In  the  May  1st  issue  of  Glean- 
ings you  quote  a  letter  issued  by  a  railroad  claim 
agent  to  their  employees,  and  ask  some  one  to  send 
you  the  name  of  the  road.  I  am  glad  to  say  this 
letter  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Egan,  claim  agent 
for  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  B.  &  O., 
besides  being  the  first  road  in  this  country,  was  the 
first  to  issue  an  order  forbidding  their  employees 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors  or  frequenting  places 
where  they  are  sold,  either  while  on  or  off  duty.  I 
am  glad  to  see  most  of  the  railroads  are  requiring 
the  same  from  their  employees  now. 

I  have  been  employed  by  this  company  for  about 
fifteen  years  as  telegraph  operator,  and  am  located 
at  present  near  the  historic  town  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
W.  Va.  I  enjoy  your  Home  talks  very  much,  and 
hope  you  may  live  to  keep  up  the  good  work  for 
many  more  years. 

Keller,  w".  V.,  May  29.  W.  F.  Andes. 

Hurrah  for  the  B.  &  0.  Railway  Co.! 
"  Long  may  they  wave  " ! 


CIGARETTES    AND    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  South 
Dakota  Farmer:  * 

Agents  of  the  New  York  Factory  Inspection  Com- 
mission have  made  the  discovery  that  many  thou- 
sands of  hiigh-grade  cigarettes  are  made  in  tenement 
houses  among  which  contagious  diseases  are  found. 
The  woman  of  the  house  employs  odd  moments  be- 
tween housework  and  caring  for  sick  children  in 
rolling  these  "  coffin  nails,"  licking  them  with  her 
tongue  to  hold  the  paper  together. 

This  disclosure  may  not  suggest  any  thing  to  the. 
youth  and  their  elders  who  smoke  cigarettes,  but  it 
ought  to. 

And  once  more  let  me  ask  why  the  Health 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  while 
waging  war  on  pernicious  and  habit-form- 
ing drugs,  does  not  turn  its  attention  (and 
guns)  toward  cigarettes  and  the  whole  cig- 
arette business.  Is  there  not  reason  for  it 
aside  from  what  is  referred  to  in  the  above 
clipping.  Making  idiots  of  our  boys  is  per- 
haps even  worse  than  sending  them  to  their 
coffins  through  contagion. 
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Editorial 


In  a  note  just  received  from  our  Cali- 
fornia correspondent,  Mr.  P.  C.  Chadwick, 
we  learn  that  the  Governor  failed  to  ap- 
prove the  new  foul-brood  law,  so  the  long 
fight  that  the  California  beekeepers  have 
been  going  through  must  be  fought  over 
again  in  all  probability.  Further  partic- 
ulars will  be  given  in  our  Jul}'  loth  issue. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE. 

Appropriate  to  the  general  subject  of 
this  special  number  is  our  cover  picture 
showing  a  lot  of  fancy  and  No.  1  sections. 
At  first  sight  one  would  be  inclined  to  call 
some  of  these  No.  2's,  judging  from  the 
photograph;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  picture  always  shows  comb  hone}' 
worse  than  it  really  is. 


HONEY-CROP  conditions  ;  CLOVER  ABUNDANT 
AND  indications  POINT  TO  A  RECORD- 
BREAKING  YIELD  FROM  IT. 

Reports  in  general  would  indicate  that 
this  has  been  the  greatest  year  for  clover 
honey  we  have  had  for  many  years;  but 
the  frosty  weather  along  in  May  and  early 
June  nipped  the  clovers  in  spots.  Drouth 
has  likewise  checked  the  flow  in  localities 
in  Illinois  and  New  York.  The  reports  of 
an  excellent  flow  are  iDarticularly  numerous 
from  Ohio,  and  very  good  from  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  West 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  the  reports  are 
from  good  to  bad.  In  some  localities  the 
drouth  that  threatened  to  stop  the  flow  of 
nectar  altogether  has  been  relieved  by  heavy- 
rains.  Good  reports  come  from  Southwest 
Texas,  from  Missouri,  particularly  in  the 
Ozark  region.  Reports  are  fair  from  Iowa, 
and  in  the  New  England  States  the  yield 
has  been  fair  to  excellent.  In  New  York 
it  was  feared  the  flow  would  be  a  failure 
from  drouth ;  but  later  reports  indicate  that 
the  drouth  has  been  broken,  and  that  there 
is  some  prosiDeet  of  honej'  yet.  Reports  as 
yet  are  meager  from  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin.    Similarly  we  have  heard  but  little 


from  the  alfalfa  irrigated  regions.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate,  however,  that  the 
season  will  be  below  normal.  Reports  from 
California  indicate  that  the  season  has  been 
poor  all  over  that  State,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  is  from  Santa  Barbara  Co. 

Just  now  it  appears  as  if  this  were  going 
to  be  a  great  clover  year.  It  is  too  early 
yet  to  make  a  positive  statement;  but  con- 
ditions now  seem  to  indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  record  yield  from  clover. 


HONEY  PRODUCTION  AT  THE  MEDINA  APIARIES 

These  are  busy  days  at  our  Medina  yard. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  bloom  of  clo- 
ver, and  it  is  still  on  this  25th  day  of  June. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  remember  a  time  when 
clover  seemed  to  have  yielded  by  the  tub- 
fuls  as  it  does  this  season,  unless  it  was  the 
year  when  A.  I.  Root  secured  his  enormous 
yield  of  extracted  honey  in  the  early  70's. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  he  was  proposing 
to  build  a  big  cistern  of  100  barrels  capac- 
ity for  the  storage  of  his  extracted  honey. 
He  borrowed  all  wash-boilers  and  tubs  in 
that  section  of  the  town,  and  had  them  all 
full.  Perhaps  this  dream  of  his  early  days 
was  a  little  wild ;  but  it  will  be  remembered 
he  was  only  a  novice  then,  and  he  continued 
to  be  Novice  for  several  j^ears,  writing  un- 
der that  nom  de  plume  for  the  old  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal. 

So  heavy  has  been  the  honey-flow  that 
Mr.  Pritchard  has  complained  that  the  bees 
would  actually  clean  out  his  grafting-cups 
and  fill  them  with  honey.  Some  one  face- 
tiously remarked  that  if  a  few  tin  cups 
could  be  passed  around  in  some  of  the  su- 
pers the  bees  would  fill  them  with  honey. 
Great  scheme ! 

Swarming  has  been  going  on  at  a  furious 
rate.  Our  auto  truck  with  our  gang  of  four 
men  has  been  kept  busy  going  back  and 
forth  putting  on  supers,  the  men  shinning 
up  trees  after  swarms.  Even  the  editorial 
force  has  been  called  into  the  field.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  the  editor  could 
have  been  seen  up  in  a  tree  chasing  after  a 
swarm. 
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At  one  of  our  yards  Mr.  Pritehard  and 
oiuself  found  that  cell-builders  seemed  bent 
on  making  us  a  lot  of  trouble.  You  know 
that  cell-builders  have  to  be  kept  up  to  a 
high  state  of  prosperity.  The  colonies  have 
to  be  extraordinarily  strong;  and  when 
honey  is  coming  in  at  a  furious  rate,  and 
bees  building  cells,  is  it  any  wonder  thai 
they  swarm? 

At  the  present  time  it  is  very  dry  in  our 
locality,  but  not  dry  enough  to  prevent  a 
copious  flow  of  honey;  but  unless  we  can 
get  a  good  soaking  rain,  our  crop  will  be 
cut  square  in  two. 

We  hope  to  have  some  photos  a  little 
later  that  will  show  the  operations  here  at 
Medina  of  the  automobile  truck  in  action. 
Say!  that  motor  truck  is  proving  to  be  all 
that  we  wished  for  it.  It  practically  puts 
all  of  our  eight  yards  together  where  our 
men  can  take  care  of  them,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  allows  us  the  advantage  of 
immense  fields  for  honey  production.  In 
.h's  connection  some  of  our  yards  have  had 
a  soaking  rain,  while  the  others,  near  our 
home  yard,  remained  high  and  dry.  That, 
again,  shows  the  wisdom  of  scattering  our 
yards.     More  anon. 


DEATH   OF   ANOTHER   PIONEER   BEEKEEPER;    A 
STRENUOUS   ADVOCATE  OF   HAVING  ALL 
THE   CELLS   SEALED   BEFORE   EX- 
TRACTING. 

Our  old  friend  Dan  AVhite,  of  New  Lon- 
don, Ohio,  died  June  2.  He  was  known  to 
the  beel^eeping  world  as  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  bee-ripened 
extracted  l:oney.  He  wrote  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles denouncing  the  policy  of  extracting 
before  all  the  cells  are  sealed.  Especially 
did  he  condemn  the  plan  of  extracting  be- 
fore the  honey  is  ripe  and  finishing  the 
ripening  in  open  vats. 

He  built  up  a  fine  local  trade  for  his  ex- 
tracted honey.  It  was  so  good,  he  said,  that 
he  had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  all  he 
(ould  produce,  as  his  old  customers  would 
continue  to  call  for  it  year  after  year, 
knowing  it  had  quality. 

Our  friend  had  a  unique  personality.  He 
had  a  strong  rugged  appearance  and  an 
honest  face.  His  plan  of  selling  was  to  go 
around  to  a  town  and  give  aAvay  samples 
of  his  extracted  honey,  saying  he  was  not 
selling  any  thing  that  day.  Then  he  would 
hand  out  a  blank  postal  card  with  his  name 
and  address  on  it,  and  say  to  them,  "  If  you 
want  any  of  this  good  honey,  put  your  name 
and  address  on  this  card,  and  when  I  come 
with  my  delivery  wagon  I  will  bring  what 
you  want."  The  next  day  he  would  get  a 
string  of  postal  cards  that  would  call  for 


a  wagonload  of  honey.  He  never  had  to 
drum  up  that  trade  any  more,  because  the 
quality  of  the  goods  was  his  traveling  sales- 
man. 

This  method  of  selling,  which  has  proved 
to  be  so  effective  on  the  part  of  others,  will  • 
be  advocated  by  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of 
Bee  Culture  as  long  as  we  have  control  of 
it;  and  Mr.  White's  short  and  convincing 
letter  in  connection  therewith  will  continue 
also. 


THE    CONVENTION    AT   AMHERST,    MASS. 

There  was  held  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on 
the  11th  and  12th  of  June,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  apicultural  school- 
work  under  Dr.  Gates,  a  convention  which 
in  point  of  valuable,  helpful  discussion,  was 
the  equal  of  any  meeting.  National  or  State, 
we  have  ever  attended.  There  were  students 
from  other  States  as  well  as  Massachusetts. 
There  were  also  beekeepers  of  prominence 
as  well  as  scientific  men  from  the  college  who 
took  part  on  the  program.  Dr.  Gates  show- 
ed that  he  is  a  master  in  getting  up  a  pro- 
gram, and  if  he  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
preparing  the  official  program  for  the  next 
convention  of  the  National,  the  members  of 
that  organization  may  rest  assured  that  the 
convention  will  be  well  worth  attending. 

It  will  be  almost  impossible,  in  the  limit- 
ed space  at  our  disposal,  to  give  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  and  complete  report  of  the 
Amherst  meeting;  and  all  Ave  will  attempt 
to  do  will  be  to  refer  briefly  to  some  points 
brought  out  by  only  a  few  of  the  speakers. 

We  should,  perhaps,  state  in  advance 
that  the  discussions  that  took  place  in  one 
of  the  college  class-rooms  were  followed  up 
by  actual  demonstrations  at  the  college  api- 
ary and  in  the  college  bee  and  extracting 
house.  The  students  were,  therefore,  able 
not  only  to  take  in  the  theoretical  but  the 
practical  side  of  the  industry  at  one  and 
the  same  meeting.  And  this  reminds  us 
that  more  of  our  conventions  should  have 
more  practical  work — in  other  words,  there 
should  be  facilities  provided  whereby  the 
various  speakers  can  illustrate  their  ad- 
dresses by  the  things  themselves.  There  is 
nothing  like  showing  the  actual  operation : 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  those  who 
attended  the  Amherst  meeting  came  away 
wit  h  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  methods 
and  things  described. 

BEES  ALMOST  THE  ONLY  AGENCY  FOR  POLLIN- 
ATING FRUIT-TREES. 

We  arrived  a  little  late  for  the  first  ses- 
sion, but  in  time  to  hear  the  address  of 
Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  on  the  pollination  of 
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fruits.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  Prof.  Waugh  is  a  national  au- 
thorit}'  on  fruit-gTowing.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  practical  work  on  the  American  apple- 
orchard,*  and  also  a  producer  of  fruit  him- 
self. The  readers  of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture  will  remember  a  quotation 
from  him  on  the  subject  of  spraying  fruit- 
trees,  and  his  caution  against  appl3ing  such 
sprays  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  We 
asked  Prof.  Waugh  to  give  us  his  complete 
address  at  some  future  time;  but  at  this 
time  we  may  state  that  he  gave  some  con- 
clusive evidence  showing  that  the  honeybee 
was  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  agent 
in  the  pollination  of  fruit-trees.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  claim  to  the  etfect  that  there 
are  other  agencies  thain  bees  for  doing  this 
work,  principally  among  which  is  the  wind. 
He  had  taken  pieces  of  glass,  coated  them 
with  vaseline,  and  secured  them  on  the 
windward  side  of  fruit-trees  in  full  bloom, 
at  a  distance  that  would  be  about  equal  to 
another  tree  that  is  supposed  to  receive 
wind  pollination.  He  found  that  these  glass 
plates,  smeared  as  the}-  were  with  grease, 
received  almost  no  pollen  dust,  even  when 
the  wind  blew  through  the  trees  in  full 
bloom  in  the  direction  of  the  plates.  He 
further  stated  that  there  are  practically  no 
insects  except  bees  that  are  flying  when 
fruit-trees  are  in  bloom,  and  that  nearly  all 
the  cross-pollination  that  is  eifected  at  all 
is  through  the  agency  of  the  bees.  There 
are  some  varieties,  he  said,  that  are  self 
pollinating;  but  even  these  varieties  hiive 
more  and  better  fruit  when  bees  are  pres- 
ent. 

Prof.  Waugh's  address  was  all  the  moi'e 
convincing  and  conclusive  from  the '  fact 
that  he  said  he  was  a  not  a  beekeeper,  nevei' 
had  been  one,  and  never  expected  to  be. 
His  statement  is  especiallj-  valuable  when 
we  remember  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  fruit  culture  in  the 
United  States. 

ONTARIO    A    GREAT    PROVINCE    FOR    BEES. 

On  the  evening  of  June  11,  Mr.  Morley 
Pettit,  general  instructor  in  apicultural 
work  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
gave  an  exceptionally  interesting  stereopti- 
con  address  on  the  subject  of  Ontario  bee 
culture.  His  views  were  unusually  instruc- 
tive. At  the  close  of  his  address  it  was 
apparent  that  Ontario,  Canada,  would  rank 
with  any  State  in  the  Union,  if  it  did  not 
surpass  it,  in  the  number  of  its  extensive 
honey-producers  and  in  the  amount  of  hon- 
ey annually  produced.  The  conditions  in 
Ontario  seem  to  be  exceptionally  favorable 
— so  much  so  that  it  is  extremelv  doubtful 
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whether  any  State  in  the  Union,  not  even 
excepting  Texas,  Colorado,  Nevada,  or  Cal- 
ifornia, can  equal  it.  "  And  yet,"  said  ]\Ir. 
Pettit,  "  not  all  the  available  bee  territory 
in  the  Province  is  taken  up."  He  refen-ed 
to  some  spots  in  the  northern  part  where 
the  seasons  are  necessarily  short,  but  where 
the  crops  are  good.  The  average  Yankee 
could  not  help  wishing,  perhaps,  that  On- 
tario were  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

FONDANT   OR    THE    NEW   BEE   CANDY   FOR 
QUEEN-CAGES. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  Mr. 
0.  F.  Fuller,  of  Blackstone,  Mass.,  gave  an 
address  on  the  subject  entitled  "  Experi- 
ments with  Bee  Foods."  Mr.  Fuller  has 
for  several  years  past  been  experimenting 
with  a  soft  candy  that  he  has  made  use  of 
as  a  substitute  for  the  candy  now  made 
with  honey  in  our  queen-cages.  Under 
present  government  regulations  all  honey 
used  in  candy  must  be  thoroughly  boiled  to 
kill  any  possible  disease  germs  that  may 
be  present.  Mr.  Fuller  has  been  working 
on  the  proposition  that  it  is  better  to  have 
a  cand}'  that  uses  no  honey.  He  presented 
a  letter  from  the  Postoflfice  Department 
showing  that  such  a  candy  will  be  accepted 
and  welcomed. 

The  candy  Mr.  Fuller  has  been  experi- 
menting with  is  technically  known  by  can- 
dy-makers as  "  fondant."  A  formula  that 
he  has  been  using  with  considerable  success 
is,  granulated  sugar  12  lbs.;  glucose,  such 
as  the  makers  of  cand}^  use  (not  the  com- 
mercial article  known  as  karo  or  corn  syr- 
up), 1^2  lbs.,  water  II/4  quarts,  and  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar.  The  cream  tartar,  water, 
and  glucose  are  put  together;  and  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  boil,  the  sugar  is  added. 
The  mixture  is  then  stirred  until  it  reaches 
the  boiling-point,  when  it  is  discontinued. 
As  soon  as  it  reaches  a  temperature  of  238 
or  240  by  a  sugar-boiling  thermometer  made 
on  purpose  for  the  candy-maker,  it  is  then 
removed  from  the  stove  to  cool.  While  the 
ordinary  stirring  is  discontinued  at  the 
boiling-point,  ]Mr.  Fuller  stirs  the  mixture 
just  enough  and  no  more  after  that  point 
is  reached  to  keep  the  temperatirre  about  as 
uniform  as  possible.  But  a  general  Stirling 
should  be  avoided.  When  the  candy  cools 
to  120  or  125,  it  is  stirred  or  beaten  until 
it  begins  to  "  cream."  As  soon  as  it  looks 
Like  paste  or  starch  it  is  ready  to  turn  into 
the  feeders.  These  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  little  •  wooden  trays  with  glass 
slides  at  the  bottom.  These  are  filled  with 
soft  eand}',  and  when  cold  are  laid  glass 
side  up  directly  over  the  cluster  of  bees  as 
a  winter  food.  He  has  fed  a  number  of 
colonies  with   this    food,    and   found   that 
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they  wintered  perfectly.  He  has  also  used 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  success  in  queen- 
cages,  and  has  found  that  it  keeps  soft  and 
moist.  However,  he  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  candy  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel, and  then  taking  out  a  supply  as  occa- 
sion requires.  When  the  candy  is  placed 
over  a  cluster  of  bees  it  will  necessarily 
keep  moist  on  account  of  the  natural  mois- 
ture from  the  cluster.  Dr.  Gates  brought 
out  the  point  that  the  cooking  temperature 
will  be  somewhat  dependent  on  the  day. 
The  greater  the  degree  of  humidity,  the 
higher  will  be  the  temperature.  In  a  dry 
atmosphere  236  F.  will  be  high  enough,  and 
238  F.  on  a  moist  day.  There  was  a  candy- 
maker  present  whose  name  I  failed  to  get, 
who  insisted  that  cream  tartar  is  not  neces- 
sary. On  this  point  Mr.  Fuller  could  not 
say  positively,  but  the  candy-maker  said 
that  if  the  candy  was  too  moist  it  could  be 
stift'ened  up  with  a  little  powdered  sugar. 

In  the  following  discussion  Mr.  Fuller 
stated  that  1  lb.  of  grape  sugar  equals  11/2 
lbs.  of  liquid  glucose.  In  other  words,  12 
lbs.  of  granulated  sugar  to  one  of  gi-ape 
sugar  would  make  a  fondant. 

Mr.  Fuller  referred  to  the  criticism  that 
has  been  raised  over  the  use  of  glucose; 
but  he  argued  that  the  amount  of  glucose 
used  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  granulated  sugar.  He  made  the 
point  clear,  however,  that  he  did  not  use 
glucose  because  of  its  cheapness,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  tried 
for  making  a  soft  candy  that  would  remain 
soft  for  months. 

FIELD-DAY    EXTRACTING. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  there 
were  demonstrations  in  extracting  with  a 
hand-power  and  a  large  power  extractor 
and  honey-pump,  uncapping  with  a  steam- 
heated  knife,  and  melting  the  cappings  in 
a  capping-melter.  To  witness  these  opera- 
tions the  members  of  the  convention  passed 
into  the  convention  in  single  iile  and  out  as 
each  demonstration  was  made. 

SHIPPING  BEES  IN  COMBLESS  PACKAGES. 

There  had  been  shipped  to  Dr.  Gates 
sample  packages  of  bees  without  combs. 
The  bees  were  on  exhibition,  and,  later  on, 
places  in  the  hives,  some  on  unsealed  brood 
and  some  on  frames  of  foundation.  Dr. 
Gates  is  in  sympathy  with  any  plan  for 
shipping  bees  over  the  country  that  will 
eliminate  bee  disease  by  the  omission  of 
comb.  He  gave  an  address  on  that  subject 
at  one  of  the  sessions,  which  we  did  not 
hear. 

A  NEW  OBSERVATORY  HIVE, 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Whitten,  of  the  Hartford 
School  of  Horticulture,  exhibited  an  obser- 


vatory hive  that  will  admit  of  the  examina- 
tion of  any  single  comb  without  opening 
the  hive.  This  looks  like  an  impossibility; 
but  seeing  is  believing.  This  will  be  a  gxeat 
hi\e  to  use  at  schools  and  colleges  and  by 
timid  people  who  would  like  to  watch  the 
bees  work  without  opening  the  hive.  We 
hope  to  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  an 
early  issue  of  Gleanings. 

THE  OLD  "  LONG  IDEA  "  HIVE  REVIVED. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Yates,  one  of  the  State  deputy 
inspectors,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  exhibited  a 
double-walled  hive  with  a  capacity,  all  in 
one  story,  of  something  like  25  frames.  It 
involves  the  principles  of  the  old  Long  Idea 
hive  of  forty  years  ago  that  was  so  much 
exploited  at  the  time,  but  which  was  finally 
abandoned.  Mr.  0.  0.  Poppleton,  of  Stu- 
art, Florida,  however,  continues  to  use  it. 
As  Mr.  Poppleton  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  beekeepers  in  the  United  States,  the 
"  Long  Idea "  did  not  wholly  die.  Mr. 
Yates  argued  that  his  hive,  built  on  that 
principle,  required  very  little  care.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  managed  on  the  let-alone  princi- 
ple more  nearly  than  any  other  hive  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  He  thinks  that 
enormous  crops  of  honey  could  be  secured, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  down  swarming 
by  tlie  system  of  manipulation  of  a  queen- 
excluder.  We  have  asked  him  to  illustrate 
and  describe  this  method  in  Gleanings  at 
some  future  time. 

SOIL   FOR   growing   CLOVERS. 

One  of  the  addresses  that  was  listened  to 
was  one  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Brooks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  increasing  clovers  and  honey-plants. 
Prof.  Brooks  is  one  of  the  acknowledged 
authorities  on  soils.  He  explained  that 
clovers  will  grow  anywhere  if  they  get  the 
soil  food  right.  But  many  soils  are  de- 
ficient in  lime;  and  when  lime  is  supplied, 
clovers  will  grow  profusely. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Amherst  meet- 
ing was  a  large  exhibit  room  where  supplies 
from  many  of  the  manufacturers  were  on 
display.  There  were  also  to  be  seen  old 
hives  of  ancient  pattern,  curios,  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  ingenious  and  odd  invention. 
This  room  was  well  occupied  in  the  between 
sessions.  There  was  something  doing,  there- 
fore, at  this  meeting  almost  from  morning 
till  night. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  President 
Gates  arrange  for  a  field  meet  of  the  Na- 
tional Beekeepers'  Association  at  some  con- 
venient date  at  Amherst.  It  has  a  most 
complete  equipment,  and  if  Dr.  Gates  should 
be  authorized  to  get  up  a  field  meet  at  the 
college  it  would  go  down  in  apicultural 
history  as  one  of  the  great  conventions  in 
the  history  of  the  Association. 
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Stray    Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,   111. 


Mk.  Edit(3R,  that's  a  fine  write-up  of  foul- 
brood  legislation,  p.  362.  Now  take  up 
spraying',  and  handle  it  the  same  wa^^  some 
of  these  days. 

Are  there  any  scales  constructed  for  the 
apiary,  or  w'ill  any  platform-scales  stand 
the  weather?  [There  are  no  scales  special- 
ly constructed  for  the  apiary;  but  practical- 
ly all  the  standard  instruments  all  of  metal 
would  stand  exposure  to  the  weather.  As 
a  general  proposition  scales  on  the  gxavity 
or  steelyard  piinciple  ai-e  not  as  suitable 
for  outside  exposure  as  a  platform  spring 
scale  with  an  enclosed  dial. — Ed.] 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE,  you've  painted  the 
swarming  business  xevy  fairl}-.  p.  367,  but 
one  thing  needs  to  be  added.  It  looks  very 
pretty  on  paper  to  have  a  swarm  with,  a 
clipped  queen  obliged  to  return  and  hive 
itself;  only  in  a  large  ajiiarj',  when  swarms 
isssue  simultaneously  or  in  close  succession, 
there  are  entirely  too  many  cases  where  the 
swarm,  instead  of  returning  to  its  own  hive, 
heeds  the  call  of  a  returning  or  lately  re- 
turned swarm  at  some  other  hive. 

D.  L.  Woodward  seems  to  think,  p.  213, 
that  the  out-apiarist  who  has  an  auto  should 
have  horses  as  well.  I  wonder  how  many 
agi-ee  with  him.  [We  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  own  a  team.  That  would  be 
too  expensive.  But  an  automobile  truck 
can  do  a  great  part  of  the  work.  The  few 
times  that  a  team  would  be  required  would 
be  more  eeonomicallj^  handled  by  a  livery. 
Something,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the 
roads. — Ed.] 

M.  R.  PiNCOT  says,  L'ApicuUeur,  160. 
that  brood-comb  is  never  less  than  24  milli- 
meters (.945  inch)  in  thickness.  The  com- 
mon thing  here  is  to  say  it  is  %,  or  .875 
inch.  That's  a  difference  of  more  than  1-16 
inch.  Mr.  Editor,  please  tell  us  the  exact 
measurement  at  Medina.  [Some  years  ago 
we  made  some  quite  extensive  measurements 
in  our  apiary,  and  the  average  of  all  meas- 
urements was  as  near  %  of  an  inch  for 
worker  comb  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it. 
—Ed.] 

Wesley  Foster  seems  a  little  shy  as  to 
admitting  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to 
compensate  a  beekeeper  for  his  loss  from 
foul  brood,  p.  365.  I  don't  wonder.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  never  do  to  allow^  full  com- 
pensation so  long  as  there  are  men  who 
burn  down  their  houses  to  get  the  insurance. 
Indeed,  there  may  well  be  question  whether 
there  should  be  any  compensation  at  all, 
unless  a  man  is  hit  so  hard  that  he  becomes 


a  public  charge.  If  smallpox  breaks  out  in 
my  home  I  don't  get  any  compensation: 
and  why  should  I  any  more  if  disease 
breaks  out  in  my  apiary? 

Otto  Dengg,  Deutsche  Bzcht.,  23,  gives 
some  interesting  figures  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vigorous  colony.  At  inter- 
vals of  ten  days,  at  10  a.  m.  he  counted  the 
number  of  bees  returning  from  the  field 
during  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  also  how 
many  of  them  carried  pollen.  April  1,  in  ten 
minutes  he  counted  318  returning  bees;  and 
of  these,  94  carried  loads  of  pollen.  The 
other  counts  were  these : 

April  10,  there  were  476  bees,  142  with 
pollen.  April  20,  there  were  584  bees,  268 
with  pollen.  May  1,  there  were  782  bees, 
281  with  pollen.  May  10,  there  were  1045 
bees,  367  with  pollen.  May  20,  there  were 
1462  bees,  418  wath  pollen.  June  1,  there 
were  2364  bees,  624  with  pollen.  June  5 
(twelve  days  after  first  drones  flew)  a 
swarm  of  8  lbs.  6  oz.  issued.  The  per  cent 
of  bees  carrying  pollen  at  the  different 
dates  was  respectively  as  follows:  29.6, 
29.8,  45.9,  35.9,  35.1,  28.6,  26.4. 

More  and  more  beekeepers  are  getting  to 
tliink  bees  should  not  be  left  with  a  space 
of  half  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch,  between 
bottom-bars  and  hive-floor.  I  first  adopted 
a  bottom-board  two  inches  deep  because  I 
wanted  the  deep  space  in  winter.  But  in 
summer  bees  would  build  down  in  so  deep 
a  space,  so  I  put  in  a  shallow  box  upside 
down  to  fill  up  the  space  in  summer.  Then 
I  improved  on  that  bj-  using  in  summer  an 
open  rack.  Now  comes  the  Junge-Peirce 
team,  p.  308,  with  a  deeper  space  and  with 
open  sides,  which  ought  to  be  an  improve- 
ment, as  giving  still  more  air.  Leon  C. 
Wheeler  comes  next,  p.  314,  wdth  exactly 
my  bottom-board,  only  he  has  ventilation  at 
sides  and  back,  and  has  no  bottom-rack. 
The  question  is.  Do  the  bees  never  build 
down  in  that  tAvo-inch  space?  Leon,  if  they 
don't,  your  bottom-board  is  a  big  thing,  j. 
P.  Blunk  has  a  deep  bottom-board,  open  at 
back  as  well  as  front ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
bees  never  build  down  in  it.  In  whatever 
shape  it  is  given,  the  deep  space  under 
bottom-bars  is  an  important  factor  in  help- 
ing to  prevent  the  desire  to  swarm.  [We 
arise  here  to  inquire  whether  j'our  first  sen- 
tence states  the  facts.  We  would  have  said, 
basing  the  opinion  on  the  correspondence 
that  has  passed  thi'ough  our  hands,  that 
more  and  more  beekeepers  are  beginning 
to  accept  the  deep  space  under  the  frames 
as  better  than  a  shallow  space. — Ed.] 
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N^otes    from    Canada 


J.  L.  Byer,  Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


Just  now  (June  5)  we  are  having  a  dearth 
of  honey,  and  a  very  severe  drouth  which  is 
checking  the  clover  badly.  As  blossoms  are 
just  beginning  to  show,  naturally  we  are 
earnestly  hoping  for  a  soaking  rain,  with- 
out which  we  can  not  expect  to  get  a  crop 
of  honey. 

Later. — The  rain  came. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Miller,  I  want  some  more  light  on 
that  first  Straw  of  yours  on  page  140, 
March  1.  You  say  that  Dr.  Phillips  "is 
ti-ying  to  learn  what  instruction  to  give  the 
hces  for  best  wintering  in  cellars."  Please 
tell  him  for  me  that  some  beekeepers  who 
have  cellars  too  warm,  or  defective  in  some 
other  way,  would  like  to  know  how  to  "  in- 
struct "  the  bees  to  keep  quiet  when  they 

get  too  noisy. 

*  *  * 

In  June  Notes  I  said,  "  The  season  for 
fruit  bloom  is  one  of  the  earliest  on  record ;" 
but  now  with  May  just  ended  I  must  revise 
that  and  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest 
as  well.  Why  this  paradox?  Simply  be- 
cause, just  after  writing  that  note  in  early 
May,  the  weather  turned  cool  and  stayed 
cool  all  through  the  month.  Apple-blossoms 
were  open  for  three  weeks,  while  last  year 
they  lasted  but  three  days.  Little  nectar 
was  gathered  through  all  this  period,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  chilly  Aveather;  but  when- 
ever it  warmed  up   a  bit,  honey  came  in 

rapidly. 

*  «  * 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  we  got  600 
pounds  of  honey  when  melting  those  cap- 
pings  that  yielded  350  pounds  oi  wax,  page 
379,  June  "l,  the  editor  expresses  surprise 
that  there  was  so  much  honey  to  that  quan- 
tity of  "drained  cappings."  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  qualify  the  statement 
where  I  say  the  cappings  "  were  pretty  well 
drained  "  when  the  evidence  points  other- 
wise. At  the  east  yard  they  had  but  one 
uncapping-box,  and  it  was  emptied  each 
morning  into  the  barrel  after  draining  all 
night.  When  emptying  those  barrels  I 
noticed  that  in  the  bottoms  the  cappings 
were  pretty  rich  in  honey,  so  that  explains 
the  more  than  usual  amount  obtained.  But 
making  all  due  allowance  for  that,  I  was 
still  surprised  at  the  amount  obtained. _ 

As  to  using  that  honey,  just  now  it  is 
coming  in  handy  in  feeding  some  colonies 
that  are  rather  short,  between  fruit  bloom 
and  clover.  It  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point 
with  about  one-third  as  much  water  as  hon- 
ey, and  makes  an  ideal  food. 


Page  216,  April  1,  shows  two  of  Mr. 
Holtermann's  helpers  taking  combs  from 
the  hive,  one  holding  the  comb  and  the 
other  SAveeping  off  the  bees.  If  helping  in 
the  yard  myself,  I  should  prefer  to  hold 
the  comb  myself;  for  after  the  bees  have 
been  pretty  well  cleaned  off  with  a  vigorous 
shake  that  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice, 
about  two  quick  strokes  of  the  brush  will 
take  off  what  few  bees  remain  on  the  comb. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  can  do  this  quicker 
and  easier  than  with  the  help  of  an  assist- 
ant ;  hut  I  don't  object  to  the  other  fellow 
carrying  or  wheeling  the  honey  into  the 
extract  in  g-house. 

To  us  who  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
"  Southern  extracted  "  honey  quoted  in  the 
honey  markets  at  a  very  low  price,  the  tend- 
ency is  to  make  us  believe  that  all  honey 
from  the  South  is  of  inferior  quality.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Horton,  of  South  Carolina,  has  very 
kindly  sent  me  five  pounds  of  comb  honey 
gathered  from  the  locust;  and  I  wish  to  say 
it  is  as  fine  a  honey  as  I  ever  sampled,  both 
in  color  and  flavor.  It  certainly  has  that 
"  morish  "  taste ;  and  while  I  was  not  prej- 
udiced against  Southern  honey,  really  I 
never  expected  such  a  fine  article  as  the 
sample  sent  me.  In  this  section  we  once  in 
a  while  get  a  little  honey  from  the  locust, 
but  nothing  in  the  way  of  surplus;  but  what 
little  comes  in  the  hive  is  decidedly  dark, 
and  strong  in  flavor.  Does  "  locality  "  ex- 
plain the  difference,  or  is  there  a  difference 
in  the  kind  of  locusts'?  Just  as  I  finish 
writing  the  above,  I  note  that  friend  Bu- 
chanan, of  Tennessee,  says  that  the  locust 
is  one  of  his  best  sources  of  honey,  and  that 
the  honey  is  Avater-white,  and  of  fine  flavor 
— assuredly  a  splendid  description  of  the 
honey  sent  me  by  Mr.  Horton. 
*  *  * 

Major  Shallard  says,  Dec.  15,  p.  797, 
that  a  good  strain  of  Italians  will  not  lay 
above  the  brood-nest.  If  he  means  that, 
in  an  ordinary  eight  or  ten  frame  Lang- 
stroth  without  an  excluder  being  used,  a 
queen  of  a  "  good  strain,"  as  he  calls  it, 
will  not  go  above  in  an  extracting-super, 
then  most  assuredly  I  want  none  of  that 
good  strain  in  my  yards.  In  the  past  I 
have  had  some  that  would  act  just  that  way, 
judging  by  their  record  at  laying  eggs;  and 
such  a  queen  would  be  decapitated  just  as 
soon  as  her  peculiarity  was  noticed.  No, 
sir;  in  this  country,  at  least,  where  rapid 
building-up  in  the  spring  is  not  only  desir- 
able but  simply  imperative,  we  must  have 
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queens  so  prolific  that  they  would  at  once 
skip  above  for  more  room  if  the  apiarist 
did  not  in  some  way  give  them  more  room 
than  an  eight-frame  Langstroth  hive  affords. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  I  think  that  all  extraet- 
ed-honey  producers  should  use  excluders; 
but  that  does  not  forbid  giving  a  prolific 
cjueen  more  room  than  the  brood-nest  al- 
lows, as  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  hoist 
brood  above,  or  give  an  extra  stoiy  for 
brood-rearing  till  the  main  flow  opens. 


The  joke  is  on  the  editor.  After  publicly 
inviting  Dr.  Miller  to  "  jab  "  me  because  of 
my  slighting  the  editor's  pet  theory,  the  so- 
called  "  winter  nest,"  the  said  doctor  ends 
his  "  jabbing  "  with  the  words,  "  for  practi- 
cal purposes  the  Canuck  holds  the  safer 
ground."  The  editor  having  received  pun- 
ishment already,  I  will  just  ask  Dr.  Miller 
one  question,  and  drop  the  subject  for  the 
time  at  least.  He  says,  page  74,  Feb.  1, 
"  Your  experiment  will  prove  nothing,  for, 
as  ye  editor  suggests,  the  minute  you  stop- 
ped feeding  them  they  began  scooping  out  a 
winter  nest."  Now,  then,  doctor,  please  re- 
member that  it  was  on  Xov.  7  that  the  said 
colony  had  all  combs  solid,  and  that  five 
weeks  from  that  date  we  had  weather  about 
down  to  zero.  How  much  of  a  "  nest " 
could  they  "scoop"  out  of  those  solid  combs 
in  five  weeks'?  You  know  as  well  as  or  better 
than  I  do  that  verj^  few  stores  are  consumed 
early  in  the  winter  when  no  brood  is  in  the 
hive;  but  please  say  whether  you  tliink 
enough  empty  comb  will  be  in  evidence  in 
five  weeks  to  accommodate  even  one  cjuarter 
of  the  bees.  Talk  about  overstocking  the 
country  with  bees — really  this  matter  of  ad- 
vising full  combs  in  the  fall  would  be  the 
greatest  factor  toward  that  end  that  could 
be  imagined  if  all  beekeepers  in  the  North 
who  winter  outdoors  would  follov/  the  plan. 
But  you  needn't  won-y;  they  will  not  do  so, 
as  it  is  too  much  trouble,  and  often  too  big 
a  pull  on  the  purse — at  least  those  are  the 
reasons  that  prevent  tliis  scribbler  from 
putting  all  colonies  in  that  condition  even- 
fall. 

Dr.  ]\Iiller  asks  me  to  state  what  tem- 
perature I  would  prefer  for  a  straight 
"  five-months  pull  "  in  outdoor  wintering. 
I  don't  know,  but  rather  suspect  that  the 
changing  temperature  we  have  is  about 
right,  as  with  proper  preparation  bees  gen- 
erally winter  well  under  these  conditions. 
Xo,  I  do  not  believe  that  brood-rearing 
starts  earlier  outdoors  because  it  is  colder 
than  in  the  cellar.  Generally  speaking,  the 
best    cellar   for   wintering   bees   is    one    in 


which  the  bees  will  be  very  quiet  all  the 
time,  and,  as  a  rule,  little  brood  will  be  in 
the  hive  when  the  bees  are  taken  out  in  the 
spring.  There  are  exceptions  to  tliis  rule, 
of  course,  but  that  does  not  nullify  the 
rule.  The  steadier  the  cold  weather  out- 
doors, the  less  brood-rearing  there  will  be ; 
so,  to  my  mind,  the  cause  of  brood-rearing, 
either  outdoors  or  in  the  cellar,  is  "  activ- 
ity." When  the  temperature  is  32  or  35 
in  the  shade,  it  will  register  higher  in  front 
of  the  hives  where  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
that  condition  causes  activity  and  conse- 
quent brood-rearing.  Moderately  cold  steady 
winter  weather  gives  best  results  in  out- 
door wintering,  especially  if  too  big  a  win- 
ter-nest (ha!  ha!)  is  not  allowed,  so  that 
the  danger  of  the  colony  running  out  of 
stores  above  the  cluster  is  avoided.  If  the 
colony  is  none  too  well  provided  with  stores, 
then  a  warm  sjDell  now  and  then  is  impera- 
tive if  the  bees  winter  at  all.  Often  such 
a  colony  will  become  stranded  on  empty 
comb  during  a  prolonged  cold  snap,  and  will 
starve,  lea\'ing  honey  at  the  back  of  the 
frames. 


VENTILATION    FOR    BEES    OUTDOORS    AND    IN- 
DOORS. 

On  page  722,  Nov.  1.5,  1912,  Mr.  Doolit- 
tle  lays  gxeat  stress  on  having  entrances 
of  hives  in  which  bees  are  wintering  out- 
doors so  arranged  that  the  bees  will  have  an 
abundance  of  pure  air  circulating  around 
the  cluster.  While  in  a  measure  I  can  en- 
dorse what  he  says,  certainly  it  is  a  puzzle 
to  me  that,  in  another  article  of  his  regard- 
ing cellar  wintering,  he  virtually  claims 
that  fresh  air  is  not  needed  at  all  in  this 
case.  Results  may  prove  his  contentions 
to  his  own  satisfaction;  yet  I  confess  that 
it  appears  to  me  that  lie  would  have  a  hard 
time  to  prove  these  different  views  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.  Bees  will  nearly  al- 
ways winter  out  of  doors  with  the  cluster 
immediately  over  or  back  of  the  entrance, 
no  matter  where  the  latter  is,  provided  it 
has  been  in  tliat  shape  early  enough  in  the 
fall.  Whether  the  bees  cluster  in  such  a. 
position  to  protect  the  entrance,  or  for  ven- 
tilation, I  am  not  sure;  but  I  have  proved 
by  experiment  that  a  good  colony  will  win- 
ter, even  if  the  entrance  is  shifted  to  the 
opposite  side  after  wintering  has  started. 
As  regards  cellar  wintering,  the  majority 
of  those  who  thus  winter  are  advocates  of 
plenty  of  ventilation ;  and  I  suspect  that 
many  cellars  get  considerable  air  even  when 
it  is  not  actually  provided  for  in  a  system- 
atic way.  thus  makiiig  the  beekeeper  think 
that  bees  inside  need  no  fresh  air  at  all. 
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Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 

Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 


Ij-rigatioii  water  is  reported  scarce  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley ;  but  sweet  clover  is  abun- 
dant, and  the  bees  wintered  well,  although 
grasshoppers  are  coming  in  fast.  So  far, 
grasshoppers  are  not  much  in  evidence  in 
Northern  Colorado.  A  number  of  our  Ar- 
kansas Valley  beekeepers  are  replenishing 
their  depleted  colonies  by  shipping  in  from 
the  South  and  Southeast. 


THE    HONEY    MARKET. 

The  comb-hoiney  market  is  practically 
bare.  Prices  range  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  for 
clear  white  stock.  While  honey  that  is 
more  or  less  granulated  brings  less,  extract- 
ed honey  in  sixty-pound  eases  is  worth 
about  $4.50  per  can.  There  is  a  consider- 
able supply  of  honey  on  hand,  but  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  production  it  is  rel- 
atively small. 

m    *    * 

BEHAVIOR    OF   BEES    AROUND   A   RCfeBER   TENT. 

Right  after  fruit  and  dandelion  bloom 
closed  it  was  difficult  to  work  with  bees. 
We  had  to  use  a  tent  4  by  7  feet,  without  a 
top,  and  with  mosquito-netting  walls  about 
6  feet  high.  It  is  of  just  the  right  size  to 
set  over  two  hives  so  that  two  men  can  work 
in  it  together.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
robbers  go  around  that  tent  looking  for  a 
place  toi  get  in.  They  will  fly  around  two 
or  three  times  in  a  regular  swarm  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  rise  in 
a  body  to  the  top  of  the  tent,  and  some  (not 
many)  come  over.  They  soon  learn  to  at- 
tack the  colonies  after  you  have  taken  the 
tent  away,  so  it  is  well  to  contract  the  en- 
trances of  the  hives  that  you  have  looked  at. 
After  you  have  worked  for  several  hours  in 
a  tent,  the  robbers  will  even  attack  the  colo- 
nies ahead  of  where  you  are  working;  but 
by  using  caution  we  have  not  had  any  rob- 
bed out. 

*  *  * 

HONEY-CROP    CONDITIONS. 

Alfalfa  began  blooming  in  Oregon  and 
Idaho  the  latter  part  of  May.  It  is  con- 
siderably earlier  there  on  account  of  the 
low  altitude.  Throughout  the  inter-moun- 
tain West  where  the  altitude  is  4000  feet 
or  more,  alfalfa  does  not  bloom  before 
June,  but  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth. 
A  wet  or  a  dry  season  affects  this  consid- 
erably. The  wetter  the  season,  the  more 
luxuriant  growth  it  makes,  and  the  later  it 
blooms.  The  price  of  hay  is  considerably 
lower  at  the  present  time  than  it  has  been 
for  one  or  two  years,  and  we  are  hoping 
this  will  have  its  effect  on  the  farmers  not 


being  in  such  a  huiTy  to  make  the  first  cut- 
ting. However,  I  saw  a  mower  being  taken 
past  our  place  the  other  day,  so  cutting  the 
alfalfa  is  in  the  mind  of  some  of  the  farm- 
ers any  way.  We  are  earnestly  hoping  for 
the  time  when  nothing  but  the  Grimm  alfal- 
fa will  be  sown.  It  blooms  much  more  pro- 
fusely than  any  other  variety,  and  the  great 
feature  about  it  is  that  it  begins  blooming 
two  weeks  before  it  attains  full  growth. 

June. came  in  as  a  dry  month.  We  had 
plenty  of  moisture  early;  but  alfalfa  that 
has  not  been  irrigated  begins  to  show  the 
effects  of  drouth,  and  the  sweet  clover  that 
does  not  have  a  supply  of  moisture  at  its 
roots  is  suffering. 

Bees  are  reported  in  rather  poor  condi- 
tion in  the  western  slope.  In  Northern 
Colorado,  especially  around  Denver,  there 
has  been  less  early  swarming  than  last  sea- 
son ;  and,  as  compared  with  last  year,  there 
is  much  less  honey  in  the  hives  June  1.  In 
my  own  immediate  vicinity  I  believe  the 
colonies  are  stronger  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  White  clover  and  what  wild  bloom 
grows  on  the  mesas  and  dry  land  are  noAv 
furnishing  about  enough  nectar  for  the  bees 
to  live  on.  However,  I  am  giving  each  new 
swarm  a  comb  of  honey  to  make  sure  that 
they  will  not  starve. 


CONCERNING  HIVE-RECORDS  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

A  beekeeper  was  telling  me  one  day  about 
his  elaborate  hive-record  system.  He  had 
all  his  colonies  marked  so  that  he  could  tell 
upon  coming  into  his  apiary  which  were 
queenless,  short  of  honey,  weak,  which  had 
young  queens,  etc.  It  looked  good,  and  was 
quite  satisfactory,  but  there  is  another  point 
to  tliis.  System  gets  in  the  way  of  efficien- 
cy if  you  get  too  much  of  it.  Some  of 
our  largest  beemen  don't  want  a  record 
system  to  last  from  one  week's  visit  to  the 
next.  They  want  a  clean  slate  every  week. 
In  other  words,  when  a  queenless  colony  is 
found,  instead  of  marking  it  queenless,  set 
it  on  top  of  another  hive  and  be  done  with 
it.  When  a  hive  is  weak,  do  the  same  or 
exchange  places  with  a  stronger  one  or  give 
some  hatching  brood  from  another.  Carry 
out  this  "  do  it  now  "  principle  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  little  record  system 
you  will  need  in  honey-producing  apiaries. 
There  is  a  difference,  you  know,  between 
keeping  bees  and  producing  honey.  If  you 
are  a  honey-producer  you  do  not  have  much 
time  for  record  svstems. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  C.  Chadwiok,  Redlands,   Cal. 


telegram:   (JUNE  17). 
Crop  conditions  unchanged;  worst  ever. 


BEES     IN     EIGHT-FRAME     HIVES     ENTER     THE 
SUPERS  QUICKLY. 

Mr.  J,  L.  Byer,  in  American  Bee  Journal 
for  February,  in  commenting  on  my  recent 
note  in  Gleanings  relative  to  the  size  of 
entrances,  upsets  the  theory  of  an  eight- 
frame  hive  for  comb  honey,  and  at  the  same 
time  upholds  the  idea  that  the  larger  the 
hive  the  sooner  the  bees  build  up  in  the 
spring.  He  says,  "  By  force  of  circum- 
stances I  have  almost  all  sizes  in  common 
use,  from  the  eight-frame  Langstroth  to  the 
ten  and  twelve  frame  Jumbo;  and  every 
spring,  without  exception,  the  bees  in  the 
eight-frame  hives  are  the  last  to  be  ready 
for  the  supers."  I  believe  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  known  a  writer  to  advance 
so  strong  a  plea  for  a  large  hive;  and  if  it 
were  not  so  absolutely  at  variance  with  my 
own  experience  I  would  surely  give  it  more 
credence.  Mr.  Byer,  no  doubt,  has  some 
reason  for  making  such  an  assertion,  and 
under  some  conditions  he  may  be  correct; 
but  as  a  rule  I  am  sure  the  eight-frame  hive 
will  have  bees  in  the  supers  before  a  ten 
or  a  twelve  frame.  I  have  the  three  sizes — 
not  many  of  the  eight-frame,  about  twenty 
of  the  twelve,  and  those  in  the  twelve  sizes 
are  usually  the  last  to  enter  the  supers; 
but  when  they  do  get  started,  there  is  plen- 
ty of  business,  and  plenty  of  bees  to  carry 
it  on.  Many  of  our  best  beekeepers  and 
heaviest  producers  cut  their  hives  to  one 
story  during  the  winter  and  spring  breed- 
ing season  to  reduce  the  space  that  is  to  be 
heated  by  the  bees  to  make  breeding  possi- 
ble. Now,  if  it  were  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  space  during  the  breed- 
ing season  the  extra  work  would  hardly  be 
undertaken. 

PROFITS  in  beekeeping. 

Mr.  Wesley  Foster  asks  in  the  May  15th 
issue  where  I  got  my  information  crediting 
Colorado  with  27,000  colonies  of  bees.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken  I  got  it  from  some  print- 
ed matter  sent  out  by  our  State  Associa- 
tion ;  and  if  it  is  not  correct  it  was  undoubt- 
edly supposed  to  be,  and  was  perhaps  the 
best  at  hand  at  the  tim.e.  I  am  glad  Mr. 
Foster  has  made  this  correction.  If  the 
1910  census  should  prove  to  be  no  more 
reliable  in  Colorado  than  in  this  State  there 


might  easily  be  twice  the  number  given  by 
Mr.  Foster.  He  also  says,  ''  But  we  have 
some  of  the  best  beekeepers  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  the  homes  of  our  beemen 
are  a  credit  to  the  State;"  to  which  I  arise 
to  remark,  "  The  same  here."  But  do  these 
homes  represent  apiculture  or  agriculture? 
I  surmise  the  latter  more  than  the  former, 
for  the  Colorado  honey  sections  follow  the 
irrigated  sections  closely  if  I  am  correctly 
informed.  That  is  true  in  certain  portions 
of  this  State;  but  the  greater  portion  of 
our  honey  comes  from  the  part  of  the  State 
that  is  considered  at  the  present  time  to  be 
valueless  for  agTiculture.  Perhaps  75  per 
cent  of  the  beekeepers  outside  of  the  Im- 
perial, San  Joaquin,  and  Sacramento  val- 
leys, live  in  the  cities,  and  many  have  very 
fine  homes  and  all  modern  conveniences, 
while  their  apiaries  are  back  in  the  foot- 
hills sometimes  miles  from  a  habitation. 
But  did  they  make  these  homes  as  a  result 
in  beekeeping?  In  some  cases  they  did,  and 
in  some  they  did  not.  There  are  those  who 
have  started  in  tlie  business  in  a  very  small 
way  who  have  worked  up,  have  secured 
good  homes,  and  have  made  a  good  living 
while  others  have  invested  heavily  in  the 
business  at  the  start  and  have  made  a  fail- 
ure of  it.  One  of  the  best -known  producers 
told  me  recently  that  he  wished  he  had  in- 
vested in  land  yeai*s  ago  instead  of  bees, 
as  then  he  would  to-day  be  a  very  rich 
man.  This  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  he  was  figur- 
ing on  the  increase  of  land  values  and  not 
altogether  on  what  the  land  produced. 

Bees  are  a  good  investment  when  proper- 
ly cared  for.  The  banker  loans  his  money 
for  6  to  7  per  cent  on  realty,  and  considers 
it  a  good  investment.  He  can  invest,  say. 
$2000  in  the  bee  business,  rent  the  bees  out 
for  half,  and- about  one  year  out  of  every 
five  he  will  get  at  least  30  per  cent  on  his 
investment.  Two  years  he  will  get  10  per 
cent,  or  an  average  of  ten  per  cent  for  five 
years,  allowing  failures  for  two  years  of 
the  five.  Business  and  profassional  men 
care  little  for  the  business  outside  of  re- 
turns on  their  investment,  yet  we  find  many 
of  them  owners  of  apiaries,  which  bespeaks 
volumes  for  the  industry.  I  believe  I  have 
given  conservative  figures  on  the  average. 

I  invested  in  bees  in  this  State  nine  years 
ago.  Two  years,  1904  and  1913,  I  stand 
to  lose  five  per  cent  on  my  investment.  No 
other  year  have  I  made  less  than  20  per 
cent,  and  one  year  I  made  125. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Conversations  with    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


HIVES  AND  DUMMIES  FOK  COMB  HONEY. 

"  I  have  a  few  colonies,  mostly  in  boxes 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  I  wish  to  decide 
on  some  liive  for  future  use." 

"  It  is  easier  to  decide  on  a  hive  for  prac- 
tical use  in  the  production  of  comb  honey 
to-day  than  it  was  forty  odd  years  ago 
when  I  started  in  beekeeping.  At  that  time 
very  many  of  the  hives  most  pushed  on  the 
beginner  were  much  too  complicated.  They 
had  slides,  drawers,  arrangements  for  catch- 
ing moths,  etc.  Then  many  of  the  hives 
which  were  practical  as  to  brood-nest  and 
surplus  were  so  large  as  to  be  cumbersome. 
The  bulk  and  weight  of  any  hive  to  be  of 
practical  value  should  be  as  small  as  may 
be.  A  hive  that  can  not  be  handled  easily 
by  one  man  when  it  contains  a  colony  of 
bees  with  fi''om  twenty-five  to  forty  pounds 
of  stores  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  shunned. 

"  The  hive  must  not  be  expensive.  Forty 
to  fifty  cents  should  purchase  enough  good 
lumber  for  body,  cover,  and  bottom-board. 
There  are  few  practical  hives  in  use  that  do 
not  embody  the  Langstroth  principle  as  to 
frame  construction.  A  simple  box  made 
to  hold  ten  Langstroth  frames  with  a  super 
to  match,  suitable  for  holding  the  size  of 
sections  decided  upon,  is,  to  my  mind,  as 
good  a  hive  as  one  costing  three  dollai*s. 

"  As  to  painting  such  a  hive,  I  leave  that 
matter  to  the  desire  of  the  individual.  I 
do  not  paint.  Looks  count  nothing  toward 
a  good  yield  of  section  honey.  Dampness 
in  early  spring,  in  the  interior  of  any  hive, 
counts  heavily  against  the  maximum  amount 
of  bees  for  the  early  nectar  flow  from 
Avhite  clover;  and  a  painted  hive  subjects 
its  interior  to  a  dampness  that  does  not 
exist  in  an  unpainted  one.  As  to  the  du- 
'rability,  if  a  well-covered  shade-board  is 
used,  as  is  necessary  on  any  liive  for  the 
best  results  in  section  honey,  the  unpainted 
hive  will  last  a  lifetime. 

"  Besides  the  ten  frames  for  the  hive,  it 
is  well  to  make  two  or  three  dummies  for 
each.  Take  a  log  to  the  sawmill  and  have 
inch-thick  boards  cut  from  -it  of  the  same 
width  as  the  depth  of  your  frame.  Cut 
these  boards  the  same  length  as  the  frame, 
and  nail  a  top-bar  to  each.  Li  this  way 
one  of  these  dummies  can  take  the  place  of 
any  frame  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  you 
may  wish  to  use  it.  When  the  ilow  of  nec- 
tar from  Avhite  clover  begins,  and  any  queen 
does  not  keep  the  ten-frame  comb-space 
occupied  Avith  brood,  pollen,  and  honey, 
take  out  the  unoccupied  frames  and  insert 
a  dummy  in  place  of  each  frame  taken  out. 
This  will  throw  the  force  of  bees,  and  the 


surplus  nectar  obtained,  into  the  sections 
rig] J  on  the  start,  and  practically  insure  a 
good  yield  of  section  honey;  while  if  the 
bees  commenced  to  store  this  first  nectar 
in  the  brood-chamber,  little  or  notliing 
might  be  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

"  Then  there  is  another  time  these  dum- 
mies can  be  used  to  gWd  advantage  in  any 
locality  like  central  New  York,  no  matter 
how  good  the  queen  may  be.  Where  the 
June  and  early  July  honey  from  white  clo- 
ver and  basswood  is  nearly  twice  as  valu- 
able, pound  for  pound,  as  that  gathered  in 
the  fall,  and  where  there  is  a  period  of 
thirty-five  to  fifty  days  of  entire  dearth 
between  bassw^ood  and  fall  flowers,  this 
matter  is  of  first  imjDortance.  From  past 
exi^erience  and  observations  I  put  the 
amount  of  honey  needed  to  produce  one 
pound  of  brood  as  two  pounds;  and  as 
after  several  weighings  I  find  that  a  well- 
filled  L.  frame  contains  two  pounds  of 
brood,  therefore  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
frame  of  brood  (7osts  four  pounds  of  honey. 
Five  such  frames  of  brood  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  keep  any  colony  in  good  strength 
for  fall  and  winter;  therefore,  all  over  this 
is  an  actual  waste  of  our  liighest-priced 
honey  where  the  eggs  are  laid  after  the  bees 
coming  therefrom  emerge  too  late  to  work 
in  the  hai-A'est  froim  the  white  clover  and 
basswood.  As  the  harvest  from  basswood 
closes  here  about  July  20,  and  as  no  eggs 
can  give  bees  of  value  in  any  harvest  soon- 
er than  thirty  days  from  the  depositing  of 
the  egg,  it  is  easily  seen  that  all  eggs  laid 
later  than  June  20,  beyond  those  necessary 
for  the  successful  existence  of  the  colony, 
can  be  of  no  value  to  us.  Hence,  where 
the  bees  of  their  own  accord  do  not  restrict 
brood-rearing  down  to  about  five  full 
frames,  it  is  economy  in  white  comb  honey 
to  use  these  dummies  to  compel  them  to  do 
so.  With  black  and  hybrid  bees  these  dum- 
mies can  be  made  to  pay  from  $150  to  $200 
each  year  where  used  in  an  apiary  of  one 
hundred  colonies ;  but  with  a  good  strain 
of  Italian  bees  (a  strain  which  reduces 
brbod-rearing  as  the  flow  of  nectar  increas- 
es) the  use  of  these  dummies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  this  out-of -season  pro- 
ductiveness is  not  so  apparent. 

"  As  I  have  written  in  the  past,  the  hive 
and  strain  of  bees  capable  of  putting  the 
maximum  number  of  bees  on  the  stage  of 
action  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
nectar  floAvs,  and  as  few  at  all  other  times 
as  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  colony  to  a 
successful  issue  the  next  spring,  are  the 
ones  to  adopt." 
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General    Correspondence 


THE  GOODS  AND  THE  GAME 


Why  Some  Producers  Can  Not  Get  a  Reasonable 
Profit ;  a  Better  Package  Needed 


BY   W,    S.    SHAFER 


On  page  G20,  Oct.  1,  1912,  is  an  article 
by  R.  A.  Nusbaum  which  is  very  good  and 
right  to  the  point,  except  that  he  did  not 
go  far  enongii.  His  four  points  of  sales- 
manslup  are  well  taken.  I  speak  after 
having  had  nearly  twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  salesman  in  nearly  every  phase  of 
the  game;  but  1  am  a  "Greener"  in  the 
handling  of  honey.  However,  I  think  I 
have  made  good  when  it  comes  to  selling  it. 
1  speak  of  comb  honey  in  particular. 

The  great  big  point,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
Mr.  Nusbaum  omitted,  is  the  goods.  In  the 
first  place,  a  salesman  must  believe  in  Jiis 
(juods  if  he  expects  to  make  a  success  in 
selling.  A  half-hearted  salesman  is  worse 
than  none.  Now,  let  us  start  with  our 
honey  as  it  is  in  the  super,  and  follow  it 
through  the  necessary  preparation  that  is 
required  to  make  it  presentable  for  market 
(the  manner  in  which  we  handle  our  hon- 
ey). After  it  is  taken  from  the  super  it  is 
carefully  graded,  following  as  nearly  as  we 
can  the  incture  grading-rules  as  given  in 
the  Beview.  Then  each  section  is  thorough- 
ly cleaned,  making  the  section  wood  as  near 
its  original  color  as  we  can.  Then  each  is 
j)laced  in  an  individual  container,  and  four 
sectioiis  are  packed  in  a  folding  box,  and 
the  box  closed,  making  it  dust  and  insect 
tight.  It  also  makes  a  very  handy  and  at- 
tractive package.  After  doing  this  we  have 
goods  that  we  can  believe  in — goods  that  we 
know  are  right  and  the  best  on  the  market, 
and  we  are  fully  justified  in  asking  a  price 
tliat  is  from  five  to  eight  cents  per  section 
above  the  store  price  for  honey,  and  we  get 
it ;  and  for  the  last  two  years  we  have  been 
unable  to  meet  tlie  demand  for  our  comb 
honey. 

We  will  use  Mr.  Nusbaum's  own  ammu- 
nition and  try  to  shoot  it  harder.  If  the 
reader  will  notice,  "  gTapenuts,"  "  Meadow 
Gold  butter,"  etc.,  are  not  handled  in  bulk 
nor  placed  in  an  open  box  so  that  flies  and 
dust,  which  means  germs,  can  accumulate; 
but,  on  tlie  contrary,  are  put  up  in  handy- 
sized  packages  which  are  attractive,  and 
each  package  is  sealed  so  that  nothing  can 
get  to  it.  It  is  sanitary  and  clean — just 
what  the  modern  housekeeper  is  looking- 
for.  Now,  why  should  the  producer  of 
comb  honey  be  behind  in  the  method  of  put- 
ting up  his  goods  for  market?  I  spent  a 
dav  in  a'oina'  from  one  broker  to  anothei' 


examining  honey  that  was  shipped  to  Oma- 
ha. In  not  a  single  case  did  I  find  honey 
that  had  been  what  we  call  cleaned.  I  also 
looked  at  honey  in  twenty  different  gro- 
ceries, and  in  two  places  they  had  honey  on 
display  in  a  showcase,  but  their  surplus 
was  in  shipping  cases  that  had  been  opened 
and  wer3  under  the  counter.  In  the  other 
places  the  honey  was  in  the  shipping  cases 
on  the  counter,  open  to  every  thing.  Now 
compare  the  average  honey  to  the  modern 
food  articles  in  the  average  grocery. 

Our  own  e:;perience  has  been  that,  if  we 
lake  good  care  in  the  preparation  of  our 
goods  for  market,  we  can  get  from  five  to 
eight  cents  more  per  section  for  it.  To  test 
out  my  plan  I  purchased  Iavo  cas?s  of  honey 
from  a  broker,  and  prepared  it  as  we  do 
ours,  and  had  no  trouble  in  getting  our  reg- 
ular price  of  twenty-five  cents  per  section. 
It  cost  me  fifteen  cents  per  section. 

Some  will  argue  that  we  can  not  whole- 
sale it  and  get  the  same  proportionate  price 
so  as  to  make  the  extra  labor  and  expense 
pay  us.  We  will  answer  that  by  giving 
some  of  our  sales  last  fall.  One  large  con- 
cern heard  that  we  had  a  new  way  of  put- 
ling  up  comb  honey  and  wanted  to  see  it. 
After  seeing  it  he  wanted  to  buy  the  entire 
crop;  but  as  we  had  worked  up  a  retail 
business  that  look  about  all,  we  could  let 
him  have  but  500  pounds,  for  which  he  paid 
us  821/2  C'ts.  per  box  of  four  sections,  wliich 
equals  $4.95  per  case — a  pretty  fair  whole- 
sale price.  He  sold  it  at  $1.00  per  box  of 
four  sections. 

We  also  believe  in  advei-tising.  We  have 
prepared  a  little  folder  telling  about  honey, 
which  we  distribute  from  house  to  house, 
also  taking  orders  at  tlie  same  time.  That 
is,  we  did  that  last  year.  This  year  the 
orders  have  been  coming  in  so  fast  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  fill  them  if  they  keep 
up.  We  also  did  some  advertising  through 
the  press,  and  sent  some  personal  letteis, 
a  copy  of  one  of  which  is  given  herewith. 

Dear  Madam : — This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  we  are  gathering  Nature's  harvest;  and 
among  her  many  gifts  we  find  that  pure  honey  Is 
one  of  her  triumphs.  Its  delicate  aroma,  its  smooth, 
velvety  taste  and  flavor  all  its  own  make  it  a  dish 
that  is   fit   to   grace  the   table  of  the  most  fastidious. 

The  appearance  of  a  box  of  our  pure  comb  honey 
immediately  appeals  to  your  sense  of  cleanliness. 
It  is  packed  strictly  in  accordance  with  our  ideas, 
is  absolutely  clean  in  every  respect,  and  is  backed 
by  our  reputation  for  cleanliness.  It  is  absolutely 
pure  ;  has  never  been  exposed  to  flies,  dust,  nor  any 
unsanitary  conditions.  It  is  taken  from  the  hive, 
placed  in  a  container,  then  four  of  these  containers 
are  packed  in  a  box  and  sealed,  making  it  absolutely 
impervious  to  dust,   flies,   or  any  contamination. 

"  To  touch  a  man's  heart,  tickle  his  palate."  Try 
it  with  a   supper  of  hot  liiscuit  and  lioney. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


In  these  ways  we  have  been  able  to  work 
up  a  sale  for  our  honey  that  does  not  leave 
us  one  section  of  marketable  honey  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Some  will,  perhaps,  argue  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  prepare  their  product  properly 
because  of  lack  of  time.  It  does  take  time, 
but  it  pays  big  dividends.  We  have  about 
150  colonies  this  year. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  good  goods 
well  put  up  for  market  and  salesmanship 
will  do  we  will  saj^  that  three  hours'  work 
with  a  sample  package  of  honey  gave  as  a 
result :  Net  sales,  164  lbs.  No  sale  less  than 
four  pounds  or  $1.00,  from  that  up  to  $8.00 
for  32  lbs. 

"We  believe  that  the  producer  is  as  much 
at  fault  as  the  salesman.  You  can  not  get 
the  top  price  for  your  honey  if  you  give  it 
the  bottom  preparation  for  market;  but  if 
you  have  goods  prepared  in  modern  style, 
coui^led  with  modern  salesmanship,  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  Avhy  the  average  hon- 
ey-producer can  not  get  from  two  to  ten 
cents  per  pound  increase  for  both  his  comb 
and  extracted  honey. 

Bellevue,  Neb. 


PRODUCING  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  DEMANDS 


BY  WALTER  M.  ADEMA 


As  some  writers  have  said,  it  is  hard  to 
tell  of  one's  failures,  and  easy  to  tell  of 
success.  I  will  try  to  tell  of  both.  My  bee- 
keeping experience  started  in  1906  when  1 
got  my  first  two  colonies  of  my  brother, 
who  sold  his  bees — 17  colonies  in  all — to 
go  into  other  business  for  himself. 

My  first  lesson,  which  was  dearly  paid 
for,  was  in  not  giving  a  stray  swarm  venti- 
lation. I  liived  the  bees  on  a  hot  close  day 
the  latter  part  of  May.  I  left  them  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  in  the  forenoon  so  that  they 
would  mark  their  new  location  after  the 
hive  was  opened.  But  to  my  sorrow  the 
bees  and  combs  were  all  one  mass  on  the 
bottom-board  when  I  opened  the  entrance. 
The  heat  of  the  bees  had  melted  down  combs 
and  all. 

At  first  I  used  the  double-walled  eight- 
frame  chaff  hive,  of  wliich  I  had  about  a 
dozen,  which  I  had  bought  at  a  bargain. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  I  started  out  with 
a  new  equipment,  consisting  of  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive,  tln-ee  stories  liigh,  as  I  wished 
to  run  for  extracted  honey.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  going  into  extracted  honey  was 
that  I  was  unable  to  sell  any  comb  honey 
locally.  That  is  one  thing  upon  which  I 
wish  "to  put  emphasis — if  one  is  producing 
for  a  local  trade  he  must  first  find  out  what 
the  locality  demands.     I  find  that  a  10-lb. 


friction-top  pail  is  best  suited  to  my  needs, 
as  ten  pounds  is  as  much  as  most  families 
will  buy  at  one  time.  At  fii-st  I  charged 
$1.00  a  pail.  I  soon  felt  that  I  ought  to 
realize  more  for  my  honey,  but  I  was  afraid 
to  change  as  I  thought  I  would  lose  some 
of  my  customers.  Last  year,  however,  I 
charged  $1.25  a  pail,  and,  strange  to  say, 
my  sales  increased,  and  I  had  to  buy  a 
large  quantity  with  which  to  fill  my  ordei-s. 

I  always  make  it  a  practice  to  insert  an 
advertisement  in  our  local  newspaper  each 
year  after  extracting,  and  find  that  it  pays 
well.  Just  now  I  have  a  customer  living  a 
hundred  miles  away  whom  I  got  through 
our  local  paper.  He  had  ordered  over  thir- 
ty pails  so  far  this  season.  He  is  a  factory 
man,  and  it  seems  no  trouble  at  all  for  him 
to  go  among  his  fellow-workmen  and  get  a 
club  order  for  60  pails.  That  is  just  the 
trade  we  want  to  encourage.  It  takes  time 
and  money  to  get  customers  like  this,  but 
once  in  your  possession  they  are  the  best 
you  have. 

As  to  the  financial  part  of  beekeeping,  I 
find  that  it  paj-s  better  than  any  other  faim 
crop. 

I  was  fighting  foul  brood  last  season,  and 
again  this  season.  It's  discouraging,  it  is 
true;  but  what  calling  in  life  has  not  its 
problems'? 

I  winter  my  bees  in  a  box  large  enough 
to  take  in  ten  colonies  back  to  back.  I 
pack  them  with  straw,  and  cover  the  Avhole 
with  tar  paper.  I  find  that  they  come  out 
stronger  in  the  spring  than  in  double-walled 
hives. 

I  have  added  poultry  along  with  the  bees, 
and  hope  some  time  to  devote  all  my  time 
to  bees  and  chickens. 

Berlin,  Mich.,  Dee.  11. 


A  STEAM-BOILER  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  RIPENING 
OF  HONEY 


BY  T.  BOLTON' 


Gleanings  for  Dec.  15,  1912,  p.  801, 
contains  an  interesting  and  instructive  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  New  Zea- 
land, on  the  artificial  ripening  of  honey — 
atmospheric  ripening  we  can  call  it.  For 
about  twenty  years  I  have  been  practicing 
artificial  ripening.  I  have  not  depended 
upon  atmospheric  conditions,  but  upon  a 
small  steam-boiler  and  appliances  de^^sed 
by  myself.  By  means  of  these  I  accomplish 
not  only  the  ripening  when  such  may  be 
needed,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  evaporation 
of  any  excess  of  water,  and  increasing  the 
honey's  specific  gravity;  but  my  main  ob- 
ject is  to  clarifj'  or  refine  the  honey  to  make 
it   amenable  to  rapid  tanking,  and  to  do 
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away  with  the  old  unscientific  mess  and 
bother  of  strainers  and  cloths. 

The  honey  runs  directly  into  the  ap^Dli- 
ance  from  my  extractor,  which  is  driven  by 
a  small  steam-engine.  A  %-inch  pipe  takes 
steam  into  the  jacket  of  the  ripener,  and  on 
its  way  through  it  the  honey  is  heated,  re- 
fined automatically,  separated  from  the 
scum  that  rises  freely  in  the  process.  It  is 
then  pumped  by  the  same  power  into  the 
tanks.  The  next  morning  it  is  fit  to  draw 
off  into  60-lb.  cans,  and  will  then  keep  un- 
candied  after  this  process  for  two  years  or 
more;  whereas  if  put  into  tanks  in  the 
ordinary  way,  cold  and  strained,  it  hai  to 
be  drawn  off  within  a  few  weeks  or  it  will 
have  to  be  dug  and  chopi3ed  out  (certain 
varieties). 

Tlus  once  happened  to  me  when  I  left  a 
square  tank  of  5000  to  6000  lbs.  of  honey  in 
midsummer  newly  filled.  I  went  away  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  came  back  to  find  that 
only  the  outer  part  of  the  honey  was  avail- 
able by  waj'  of  the  tap,  and  the  center  was 
a  huge  pyramid,  a  mass  of  caud^^  For  a 
week  or  more  two  boys  had  to  get  into  the 
manhole  of  that  tank,  dig  out  the  honey 
into  dishes,  and  pass  them  to  me  to  melt. 
I  don't  know  how  many  chisels,  trowels, 
and  wooden  paddles,  improvised  for  the 
occasion,  were  bent  or  broken  in  the  job. 
I  might  say  that  half  of  tl;e  tank  was  pro- 
truding outside  into  the  sun's  heat — my  idea 
of  the  ripening  process  then  being  thus  to 
cause  a  circulation  in  the  tank  through  one 
side  being  hotter  than  the  other. 

After  a  few  years  I  adopted  steam  heat 
in  different  experimental  ways,  till  I  have 
now  a  satisfactory  appliance  which  saves 
both  labor  and  time. 

One  reason  why  honey  thus  treated  is  not 
so  readj'  to  granulate  is  because  such  a 
large  amount  of  presumably  pollen  grains 
and  wax  particles  are  removed,  and  cease 
to  act  in  the  bulk  as  centers  or  nuclei  around 
which  granulation  gathers. 

In  one  part  of  the  apparatus  the  skim- 
ming is  coarse  and  largely  wax:  in  another 
finer,  and  largely  pollen.  The  form.er  is 
removed  to  the  uncapper  to  be  melted,  the 
latter  I  am  carefully  presen-ing  in  60-lb. 
cans  for  the  next  term  of  pollen  drouth  that 
comes  along,  and  so  seriously  cripples  our 
bees.  I  hope  it  will  settle  the  trouble  of 
feeding  an  artificial  pollen,  which  liitherto 
we  have  sought  for  in  vain. 

There  is  always  one  drawback  to  any 
method  of  artificial  ripening  of  honey  de- 
pending on  exposure  to  atmosphere  for  its 
effect.  The  exposure  surface  is  large  nec- 
essarily, and  it  is  as  large  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  as  for  heat  and  evapora- 
tion of  it.    Weather  changes  make  it  possi- 


ble to  lose  one  day  what  was  gained  the 
previous.  This  makes  it  a  slower  process 
still.  But  not  only  so,  but  the  surface  in 
its  relation  to  the  bulk  or  contents  is  large 
too.  for  the  collection  of  dust;  and  over 
here  we  have  dust  storms  that  have  gi-eat 
wall  and  roof  penetrating  power.  Finally, 
the  heat  applied  on  the  surface  keeps  the 
top  layer  warm,  consequently  lighter,  and 
it  stays  .on  top.  The  colder  layers  that  we 
want  to  rise  in  succession  to  be  in  turn 
warmed  and  dried  are  kept  below.  In  short, 
circulation  and  air  exposure  are  checked. 
But  apply  the  warmth  underneath,  and 
what  a  difference  in  time  taken  and  in  the 
result ! 

Hamilton.  Victoria,  Australia. 


HONEY  NOT  GETTING  A  FAIR  SHOW  IN  THE 
STORES 


BY  L.  RIEBEL 


In  my  travels  and  in  gi\'ing  demonstra- 
tions with  bees  at  fairs  and  at  exhibitions 
of  different  kinds,  it  always  annoys  me  to 
hear  people  call  all  kinds  of  liquid  horey 
"  strained  honey."  Many  times,  when  there 
is  a  good  display  of  extracted  honey,  peoi  le 
will  call  it  ''  strained  honey,"  when  there  is 
much  difference  between  the  two.  Whe.i- 
ever  I  have  a  chance  I  make  it  a  point  to 
call  at  some  of  the  largest  groceries  in  the 
city  where  I  happen  to  be  and  look  up  the 
honey  proposition,  I  frequently  have  an 
experience  like  this : 

In  talking  to  one  of  the  head  clerks  or 
the  proprietor  I  inquire  whether  they  have 
any  honey,  and  learn  that  they  have  section 
honey  and  strained  honey.  I  state  that  I 
should  like  to  look  at  it,  and  almost  inva- 
riably find  some  extracted  honey  gotten  up 
in  good  shape.  I  then  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  strained  and  extracted  honey; 
but  if  a  customer  comes  in  and  asks  for 
honey  while  I  am  still  there,  the  clerk  or 
proprietor  to  whom  I  have  been  talking 
says  that  they  have  strained  honeJ^ 

I  think  that  the  merchant  himself  is 
largely  to  blame  for  not  infoiining  Mmself 
on  the  different  kinds  of  honey  just  as  he 
would  on  other  goods. 

CARELESSNESS     IN     DISPLAYING     HONEY. 

The  independent  and  careless  ways  of 
merchants  in  putting  comb  and  extracted 
honey  before  their  customers  is  to  be  de- 
plored. In  a  large  store  in  a  town  of  30,000 
I  once  saw  eight  single-tier  cases  of  comb 
honey — fairly  nice-looking  honey — in  4^ 
X  4^  X  1%  sections,  piled  up,  four  cases 
on  top  of  each  other,  and  the  lower  case, 
on  the  floor,  with  the  glass  broken.  Some 
one  had  shoved  the  toe  of  his  shoe  througk 
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the  case.  You  could  see  the  prints  on  the 
section  of  this  same  case.  Another  ease 
showed  marks  left  by  the  broom  as  it  had 
swept  along  the  floor.  At  one  side  there 
was  a  basket  of  potatoes ;  on  the  other  side, 
half  a  barrel  of  pickeled  tripe.  Both  up- 
per-tier cases  were  open,  and  about  half 
full  of  sections,  some  of  which  were  lying- 
flat,  some  edgewise,  some  crosswise,  more 
like  potatoes  in  a  basket  than  honey.  Many 
Oil  the  sectioTiS  sliowed  thumb  and  finger 
-marks,  and  were  badly  stained.  This,  mind 
ycyn,  was  what  was  considered  to  be  a 
"swell"  grocery — in  fact,  the  best  store  of 
the  kind  that  I  visited  that  season. 

Then,  again,  I  have  stepped  into  a  gro- 
cery where  the  farmers  were  bringing  in 
comb  honey  in  supers.  The  merchant  would 
lake  it  and  set  it  on  the  counter  just  as  they 
left  it.  It  was  evident  that  no  separators 
or  starters  had  been  used,  and  sometimes 
the  honey  was  in  old  sections,  which  weie 
then  second-hand.  The  honey  bulged  in  all 
kinds  of  shapes,  and  such  a  mess  as  the 
clerks  and  merchants  would  make  in  getting 
it  out !  I  place  the  blame  on  the  merchant 
for  accepting  honey  in  that  sliape.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  honey  has  to  lake  a  back 
s^at,  and  does  not  move  off  in  the  local  mar- 
ket as  do  other  goods? 

There  is  one  thing  I  can  not  understand : 
Why  merchants  who  have  made  grocery- 
keeping  a  business,  and  take  pride  in  keep- 
ing other  goods  neat  and  attractive,  should 
give  honey  such  a  black  eye.  They  would 
not  dare  to  treat  butter  or  other  commod- 
ities that  way  or  they  would  soon  lose  their 
butter  trade. 

It  is  surprising  to  know  how  little  people 
in  general  know  about  the  bee  and  the  way 
in  whicii  honey  is  made.  What  a  field  there 
is  to  labor  in !  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to 
educate  people  as  I  have  opportunity,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  appreciate  it.  I  think 
this  matter  should  be  bi-oright  before  the 
merchants  in  some  way,  either  tlu-ough  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper  or  through  little 
pamphlets  which  will  interest  them  until 
they  will  take. at  least  the  same  interest  in 
honey  that  they  do  in  other  lines  of  goods. 

Chariton,  Iowa. 


ADVERTISING  UNTIL  THE   CUSTOMERS  COME 
TO  THE  HOUSE 


BY  GEO.   SHIBER 


On  p.  632,  Oct.  1,  1912,  I  find  a  very 
readable  article  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Powell  on 
organization  by  beekeepers  for  the  purpose 
of  better  disposing  of  honey.  I  have  no 
doubt  that   organization  is  a  good  thing; 


but  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  bolster  up  his 
argument  by  saying,  "  A  rocking-chair  for 
which  3^ou  pay  the  dealer  $5.00  costs  him 
$1..50;"  and  "carpets  selling  at  retail  for 
■  fifty  per  cent  profit."  That  would  be  too 
far  "  up  in  the  air,"  for  the  Eastern  States 
at  least. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
question  of  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  a 
crop  of  honey.  Mine  is  all  extracted.  There 
are  two  or  three  thing's  that  are  very  nec- 
essai-y  for  selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  any  tiring  about  put- 
ting it  up  in  60-lb.  cans  and  bringing  to  a 
honey-buyer.  That's  easy,  but  it  doesn't 
bring  as  much  cash. 

The  first  imi:>ortant  thing  is  to  have  your 
l^roduct  fancy,  all  sealed. 

Second,  put  it  up  in  packages  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  some  sixty- 
pound  cans.  Draw  it  off  in  these  packages, 
just  as  fast  as  you  throw  it  from  the  combs. 
Have  the  honey-tank  emptied  every  night. 
The  sooner  you  can  seal  uj)  honey  air-tight 
after  the  combs  are  taken  from  the  bees, 
the  better.  This  is  one  thing  I  feel  that  I 
I'tioiv  about  beekeei^ing. 

The  next  thing,  let  people  know  you  have 
it  for  sale.  The  cheapest  way  I  have  found 
is  a  reading  notice  in  the  town  paper  like 
this,  run  very  week  until  the  crop  is  sold : 

Honey. — I  could  till  this  paper  with  letters  and 
words  of  praise  I  have  received  in  regard  to  its 
quality.  I  have  it  in  gallon  tin  cans  and  five-gallon 
tin  cans.  Shiber's  Apiary. 

Canvassing?  I  never  canvassed  a  minute 
in  my  life — people  come  after  it. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  a  little  may  be 
sold  tliis  way,  but  not  a  crop  that  goes  up 
into  the  tons.  Well,  year  before  last  was  a 
very  poor  one,  and  nearly  4000  lbs.  was 
sold  before  Thanksgiving.  Last  year,  with 
a  crop  of  8000  lbs.,  it  was  nearly  half  sold 
by  Oct.  1.  We  sell  gallon  cans  at  $1.45; 
two-quart  glass  jars  at  85  cts. ;  one-quart 
glass  jars  at  45  cts.  At  those  prices  it  is  a 
cheap  food.  Why,  last  year  one  man  bought 
four  one-gallon  cans,  and  after  New  Year's 
day  he  was  asking  for  another  can,  but  it 
was  gone. 

MERE   PUBLICITY   OF   NO   AVAIL. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  reason  why  it  is 
hard  to  sell  honey  from  one's  home  direct 
to  the  consumer  is  because  very  few  people 
know  he  has  it  for  sale.  Oh,  yes !  I  know 
the  local  a^^iarist  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  beeman,  and  Avhenever  he  gets  into 
a  crowd  or  goes  into  a  store  the  hangers-on 
usually  try  to  start  some  bee-yarn  about  a 
bee-tree  that  "  Abe  Baldwin  cut  once,"  and 
how  the  speaker  "  didn't  get  stung  once," 
etc.;  or  to  have  the  reputation  of  "going 
0-:t  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees  without  any 

Cnntiriiii'd  on   faye  463. 
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ADVERTISING  HONEY  WITHOUT  EXPENSE 


BY   JAY   SMITH 


Beekeepers  as  a  rule  do  not  realize  what 
an  advantage  they  have  in  the  way  of  se- 
curing free  advertisement — not  only  free, 
but,  if  properly  managed,  one  can  get  pay 
for  advertising  his  own  business.  We  bee- 
keepers study  the  mysteries  of  the  bees,  and 
discuss  them  among  ourselves  through  the 
medium  of  the  bee  journals  until  to  us  they 
are  commonplace.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
lioney-C'onsumers  never  get  to  know  of  the 
marvelous  things  of  interest  concerning'  the 
bee  and  its  works.      It  is   ''  up  to  us  "   to 


A    similar    picture    of    Jay    Smith    has    appeared    in 
hundreds  of  magazines   all   over   the   countrv. 


give  them,  through  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  live,  interesting  sketches  of  the 
bee  and  honey  industry.  They  like  any 
thing  unique,  original,  and  interesting  to 
the  public.  Of  course  a  person  must  not 
give  the  articles  the  appearance  of  adver- 
tising or  it  will  "  queer  the  game."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  you  have  honey  or 
bees  to  sell.  If  you  have  bees  they  will 
know  that  you  have  honey.  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  the  surprise  of  people  when 
I  tell  them  that  I  produced  a  ton  of  lioney. 
The  word  "  ton  "  seems  much  bigger  when 
applied  to  honey  than  does  2000  pounds. 
So  does  "  half  a  ton  "  or  a  ''  quarter  ton." 
It  probably  seems  big  to  them  because  they 
were  familiar  with  it  only  in  spoonful  lots 
when  colds  were  prevalent. 


Tlien,  again,  the  p;;blie  can  not  get  away 
from  the  belief  that  the  principal  business 
of  the  be3  is  to  sling — that  the  sting  is 
something  awful,  and  that,  if  you  go  near 
a  hive  of  bees,  you  are  taking  your  life  in 
your  hands.  Some  of  the  common  stunts 
that  are  pulled  off  among  the  beekeepers 
would  amaze  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  successful  things  I  ever 
did  in  the  way  of  advertising  was  by  the 
use  of  the  accompanying  cut.  If  I  could 
call  for  a  show  of  hands  as  to  how  many 
readeis  of  Gleanings  have  seen  this  pic- 
ture thousands  of  them  would  respond.  I 
made  this  photo  last  summer  more  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing  than  for  any  thing  else. 
I  made  several  negatives,  and  sold  one  of 
them  to  Underwood  &  Underwood.  They 
must  have  made  a  good  thing  out  of  it,  for 
it  is  still  running  in  papers  and  magazines 
all  over  the  world.  Scai'cely  a  day  goes  by 
but  some  one  brings  to  me  a  paper  in  which 
he  has  discovered  my  picture.  One  saw  it 
in  Harper's  Weekly;  another  in  the  Chicago 
American;  another  in  the  St.  Louis  Demo- 
crat, and  another  in  a  supplement  to  a  Sun- 
day paper.  I  have  heard  of  it  from  Los 
Angeles,  Ual.  From  Texas  a  paper  came 
from  a  relative  with  the  bee  picture  in.  The 
president  of  our  univeisity  attended  the 
inauguration  of  President  Wilson,  and 
while  there  he  mailed  me  a  New  York  paper 
with  my  bee  whiskers  in.  (Underwood  & 
Underwood  give  it  the  dignified  name  of 
"Bee  Beard.")  From  far-away  Idaho  comes 
word  from  our  friend  Geo.  W.  York  that 
he  saw  it  in  a  paper.  I  mention  this  to 
show  how-  the  public  is  interested  in  any 
thing  unique  in  the  bee  line. 

I  do  not  know  how  mucli  good  tlris  has 
done  me  in  the  way  of  selling  honey;  but 
I  do  know  that  I  have  sold  more  than  twice 
as  much  honey  this  year  as  in  any  previous 
year. 

Vinceinies,  Ind. 


SELLING  HONEY  BY  THE  CARLOAD  IN  ARI- 
ZONA 


A  Brief  Mention  of  Some  of  the  Men  who  do  it 


BY    WM.   LOSSING 


One  of  my  customers,  Mr.  Peter  H.  Ben- 
son, of  Palo  Verde,  has  sold  me  two  ear- 
loads  each  year  for  the  last  two  years.  He 
is  a  farmer  making  the  bees  a  side  issue  (a 
rather  good-sized  issue).  His  equipment 
consists  of  500  colonies  divided  into  three 
apiaries.  At  each  apiary  there  is  installed  a 
six-frame  automatic  power  extractor  and  a 
1%-power  engine  which  is  conveyed  from 
one  yard  to  another.     He  also  has  a  pump, 
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Loading  the  largest  car  of  honey   ever  shipped  out  of  Arizona.     Fairground   siding,   Phoenix,    Oct.   4.    1912. 


steam  honey-knives,  Hatch  wax-press,  and 
settling-tank  having  about  200  gallons 
capacity.  The  buildings  consist  of  up-to- 
date  honey-houses,  finest  of  sheds,  and  a 
galvanized  warehouse  20  x  30. 

The  liives  deserve  special  mention.  The 
Hoffman  frames  have  long  molded  top-bars, 
and  are  wired  and  fitted  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation.  The  hives  are  of  the  ten-frame 
size,  and  are  made  of  redwood.  There  are 
500  wire  queen-excluders  and  100  bee-es- 
capes. At  each  yard  is  a  Daisy  wheelbar- 
row, and  some  smokers  and  veils.  The  bees 
are  the  result  of  much  care  and  judgment, 
which  is  plainly  shown  by  the  uniform 
markings  of  the  Italian  bees. 

Mr.  Benson  is  practically  a  new  man  in 
apicultui'e,  and  a  fair  sample  of  many  in- 
stances near  Phoenix  where  new  beemen 
have  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  and  budded, 
bloomed,  and  bore  fruit  in  one  night. 

The  illustration  shows  the  largest  car  of 
honey  ever  shipped  out  of  Arizona.  It  was 
loaded  at  the  fairground  siding,  Phoenix, 
Oct.  4,  1912,  and  was  one  of  16  cars  ship- 
ped by  the  undersigned,  an  independent 
shipper.  This  amount  is  about  half  of  the 
honey  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix, 
including  Buckeye  and  Palo  Verde,  Ariz. 
The  car  is  the  product  of  beginners,  one  of 
which,  whose  check  amounted  to  over  $1200, 
is  J.  J.  Myers,  of  Phoenix,  who  never  sold 


a  pound  of  honey  before,  last  year  being 
his  first.  In  the  picture  four  of  his  teams 
are  shown,  and  Mr.  Myers  himself  is  sitting 
in  the  foremost  wagon,  as  dignified  to  all 
appearance  as  a  full-fledged  apiarist. 

John  H.  Bennett,  another  new  shipper, 
is  managing  about  500  colonies.  His  check 
was  not  quite  as  large,  he  having  retailed  a 
great  deal  of  his  honej'  in  the  city.  His 
outfit  seems  to  be  about  as  near  up-to-date 
as  any  of  them.  He  has  a  migratory  hon- 
ey-house equipped  with  a  four-frame  auto- 
matic extractor,  gasoline-engine,  and  other 
implements  necessary  for  carrying  on  his 
successful  operations.  Much  is  j^i'edicted 
of  John. 

Among  the  other  new  beemen  of  the  past 
few  years  I  wish  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
i:>rincipal  ones.  Albert  J.  Ross,  of  Buck- 
eye, is  cutting  a  wide  swath  in  the  line  of 
apiculture.  Two  years  ago  he  bought  600 
colonies  on  time.  That  fall  he  paid  from 
his  honey  money  about  half  of  his  indebted- 
ness. Last  fall  he  sold  enough  honey  (near- 
ly two  carloads)  to  put  him  out  of  debt 
and  place  him  in  good  running  order  for 
the  next  year,  such  as  buying  a  small  tract 
of  land,  building  a  new  house,  and  taking 
unto  himself  a  helpmate.  The  writer  be- 
speaks great  success  for  Albert. 

One  James  H.  Tracy,  Buckeye,  who  has 
been  in  the  bee  business  for  several  years, 
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lias  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  prof- 
its that  can  be  made  in  the  bee  business  in 
Arizona.  The  last  three  years  all  his  honey 
put  together  would  total  about  nine  car- 
loads. These  carloads  of  honey  range 
in  cash  from  .$1600  to  .$3000  per  car,  regTi- 
lated  somewhat  by  the  amount  and  price  in 
the  car.  Mr.  Tracy  has  a  nice  little  home, 
out  of  debt,  700  or  800  colonies  of  bees,  a 
good  horse  and  buggy,  and  money  in  the 
bank.  The  one  improvement  that  I  would 
suggest  would  be  a  nice  wife;  then  Jim 
would  surely  be  on  the  road  to  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

If  this  article  does  not  find  its  way  to  the 
waste-basket  I  shall  be  pleased  to  finish  the 
report,  as  we  have  many  beginners  Avho  are 
worthy  of  mentioning,  a  few  of  whom  I 
will  simply  name  for  the  present :  Wm. 
Doner,  Walter  Dickerson,  Levi  J.  Holtz- 
worth,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  May  G. 
Lovett. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 


HONEY-SELLING   VIEWED    FROM    A    STORE- 
KEEPER'S STANDPOINT 


Wrapping  Each  Section  in  Transparent  Paper  Tied 
with  a  Silk  Thread,  and  Selling  for  a  Fancy  Price 


BY    C.   B.   PALMER 


Shall  we  improve  the  style  and  appear- 
ance of  the  section  of  honey,  and  keep  pace 
with  all  other  packages  of  merchandise  now 
handled  in  the  grocery  or  general  merchan- 
dise store,  and  receive  a  better  price  for  our 
improved  package?  Or  shall  we  continue 
to  place  our  sections  on  the  counter  in  the 
same  old  w-aj'  we  have  done  for  years,  and 
then  wonder  why  our  honey  brings  no  bet- 
ter price  than  it  did  last  year  or  the  year 
before,  or,  in  fact,  than  it  did  fifteen  years 
ago?  and  also  why  there  is  not  an  increas- 
ing demand?  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  food  in 
our  stoi'e.  the  style  of  i^ackage  of  which 
has  not  been  improved  on  in  the  past  few 
years.    We  must  cater  to  the  demand. 

Back  in  the  seventies,  when  as  a  boy  I 
was  drawing  wood  into  old  Kalamazoo, 
father  would  sometimes  say,  "  Take  a  grain- 
sack  along  and  go  to  the  bakery  and  bring 
a  dollar's  worth  of  little  round  butter-crack- 
ers, always  so  fresh  and  crisp." 

Go  to  your  store  now  and  ask  for  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  crackers.  You  will  be  lucky 
if  you  get  five  packages,  and  on  one  end 
of  each  package  will  be  marked  in  very 
small  tyi^e,  "  This  package  contains  twenty- 
nine  ounces  of  crackers."  But  see  the  ele- 
gant, bright,  pretty  package.  Some  one  has 
seen  fit  to  cater  to  the  demand  of  the  trade, 
and  you  can  scarcely  find  a  family  to-day 


that  does  not  keep  crackers  constantly  in 
the  house. 

A  glance  over  the  shelves  in  my  store  tells 
me  that  the  old  method  of  handling  honey 
must  go.  The  method  is  so  crude  and  so 
antiquated  that  the  food  commission  had 
to  compel  us  by  law  to  carry  our  honey  in 
glass  show-eases  or  other  suitable  covering. 
Sections  of  honey  are  much  easier  to  enclose 
than  many  other  packages  of  foods,  espe- 
cially dried  fruits  or  foods  that  contain 
oils,  or  any  food  that  the  moth  miller  can 
reach. 

I  can  count  more  than  fifty  different 
packages  of  goods  put  up  in  the  most  at- 
tractive forms  possible.  These  were  all 
handled  in  bulk  only  a  few  years  ago.  But 
should  I  order  a  ease  of  honey  it  would 
come  in  the  same  old  mussj^  leaking  condi- 
tion. No  wonder  that  merchants  do  not  try 
to  create  a  demand  for  this  class  of  goods. 
It  is  up  to  the  producer  to  increase  the 
demand. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  packages  I 
have  is  a  three-pound  rice.  I  have  this  same 
rice  in  bulk  in  a  dish  on  the  counter,  mark- 
ed five  cents  a  pound,  but  no  one  wants  it. 
It  does  not  attract  the  buyer's  attention.  It 
is  the  old-style  method  of  showing  goods, 
and  customers  are  looking  for  something 
new.  Consecjuently  they  take  the  three- 
pound  package  at  twenty-five  cents,  and 
are  pleased.  The  producer  of  the  beautiful 
gilt  package  has  increased  the  selling  value 
of  the  i^ackage,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased his  own  profits  as  well  as  mine. 

The  large  producer  of  honey  has  no 
trouble  in  finding  a  market,  as  he  has  made 
a  study  of  the  demand  and  knows  how  to 
supi^ly  it.  It  is  the  man  with  only  a  few 
pounds  or  a  few  hundred  pounds  who  be- 
comes discouraged  and  soon  drops  out  for 
lack  of  a  market  for  his  few  pounds  of  sur- 
plus. When  I  found  myself  in  this  position 
I  began  to  look  around  for  a  market.  I 
found  every  store  supplied  with  honey, 
from  honey  one  day  olcl  (the  merchant  had 
lost  a  stand  from  disease,  and  he  was  press- 
ing the  honey  out  of  old  filthy  combs  into 
glass  fruit-jars),  to  honey  so  old  that  ''whis- 
kers "  were  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  case. 
Some  of  the  honey  looked  like  some  of  my 
own,  especially  that  with  the  "whiskers;" 
but  all,  good  or  bad,  was  in  4^/4  x  4^/4  sec- 
tions. 

I  decided  that,  in  order  to  sell  my  honey 
and  make  a  demand  for  it,  I  must  first 
change  the  shape  of  the  package  so  that 
the  customer  would  not  be  looking  at  the 
same  old  mussy,  grimy,  dusty  section,  and 
I  decided  to  overhaul  all  my  supers  and 
produce  nothing  but  4  x  .5  sections.  Then 
I  would  see  how  nice  I  could  put  them  up 
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for  the  trade.  All  the  time  my  thoughts 
were  to  cater  to  the  trade,  leaving  the  price 
to  take  care  of  itself,  if  I  created  the  de- 
mand. As  a  result,  for  the  past  few  sea- 
sons our  honey  has  been  sold  up  a  year  in 
advance,  and  for  three  years  we  have  not 
had  honey  to  retail  from  our  own  stoi'e. 

SHIPPING  SMALL  AMOUNTS  OF  COMB   HONEY, 

FROM  A  FEW  SECTIONS  TO  A   FEW 

THOUSANDS. 

I  use  a  common  candy-pail,  which  is 
charged  up  to  the  customer.  He  can  al- 
ways sell  the  empty  pail  or  return  it  foi" 
credit.  The  pails  can  be  procured  in  any 
size.  I  use  one  11  inches  deep  and  12% 
inches  across  the  top,  inside  measurement. 
It  holds  thirteen  4x5  sections  in  the  bottom 
layer  and  fifteen  in  the  top,  twenty-eight  in 
all 

To  pack  the  pails,  twist  some  clean  white 
pajDer  into  ropes  and  crowd  between  the 
inside  of  the  pail  and  the  sections.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  crowd  the  face  of  any 
section.  However,  no  one  but  a  careless 
packer  can  do  this,  as  the  wood  comes  near- 
est to  the  pail  at  all  points.  Crumple  more 
paper  and  fill  the  top  of  the  iiail  and  placs 


Wooden  candy-pail  for  shipping  comlj  lioney.    A  ship- 
ping case  that  is  proof  against  honey  breakage. 


the  cover  on.  There  are  two  small  wires 
that  bend  over  the  cover.  Put  a  common 
nail  in  the  loop,  twist  the  wires  together, 
and  the  pail  is  sealed  better  than  any  nails 
could  do  it.    The  pails  are  all  painted  white. 


and  marked  on  the  top  "Comb  honey.  With 
Care."  Braided  cornhusks  would  be  even 
better  than  paper,  and  would  add  to  the 
appearance. 

The  sections  should  be  honest,  even  weight 
and  color.  No  section  should  weigh  less 
than  131/2  ounces.  (The  first  two  seasons 
1  shipped  nothing  under  141/2  ounces.) 
They  must  be  perfect,  and  No.  1  in  forma- 
tion and  capping.  Then  cjuote  by  the  sec- 
tion and  seek  in  a  city  for  a  customer  who 
can  use  all  you  produce.  Employ  all  your 
spare  time  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  section  so  it  will  sell,  and  orders  will 
be  repeated.  I  would  not  care  for  a  cus- 
tomer wlio  did  not  repeat.  You  are  the  pro- 
ducer. You  make  the  package  attractive, 
and  the  price  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  a 
customer  does  not  repeat,  it  is  your  fault 
and  not  his.  He  has  to  have  the  honey  to 
sell,  and  you  must  create  the  demand  for 
i/our  honey. 

I  have  been  in  my  store  for  thirty  years, 
and  I  know  the  kind  of  goods  that  sell. 
When  a  lady  sees  a  new-style  package  of 
food,  and  is  shown  that  the  package  is  fly 
and  dirt  proof,  she  is  always  interested  and 
expects  me  to  talk  ujj  the  goods.  She  is 
attracted  as  much  by  the  package  as  by  the 
contents.  Nearly  always  I  make  the  sale, 
and  the  next  day  I  have  calls  from  her 
neighbors  for  the  same  article. 

Each  section  should  be  wrapped  in  trans- 
parent paper,  and  tied  with  a  strand  of 
bright-colored  silk.  I  think  the  coming  sea- 
son will  see  all  my  sections  tied  with  a 
ribbon  similar  to  "  baby  "  ribbon.  Our 
honey  crops  are  sold  a  year  in  advance. 
For  three  winters  we  have  not  had  honey 
to  retail  at  home,  and  to-day  we  have  none 
for  our  own  use. 

We  have  been  shij^ping  in  these  pails  for 
about  seven  seasons,  and  have  yet  to  get  the 
first  report  of  contents  received  in  bad 
order.  We  have  taken  particular  pains  to 
ask  exjjress  agents  at  destinations  to  exam- 
ine shijmients,  and  all  have  reported  best 
of  condition.  No  pail  has  ever  been  return- 
ed to  us  with  a  stain  or  mark  of  a  broken 
section.  In  fact,  one  can  safely  guarantee 
that  honey  packed  in  this  way  will  arrive  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  The  secret  is  in 
the  shape  of  the  package,  since  one  can  not 
be  set  flat  down,  but  always  sti-ikes  the  edge 
and  has  a  rolling  motion. 

We  have  customers  in  several  towns  and 
cities  who  sell  from  a  few  hundred  to  a 
thousand  sections  to  whom  we  have  had  to 
return  their  extra  orders  unfilled.  Fre- 
c|uently  strangers  come  into  the  store  and 
make  the  remark.  "Oh!  this  is  where  the 
honey  comes  from,  tied  with  a  silk  thi-ead." 
So  we  see  that  the  smallest  detail,  the  silk 
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Kirkpa trick's  honey- wagon. 


thread,  is  noticed,  and  serves  as  a  trade- 
mark. An  old  customer  called,  and  said 
she  had  come  for  a  pail  of  our  honey,  and 
asked  us  to  ship  it  to  Lincoln  for  her.  I 
told  her  that  this  would  be  impossible,  as  a 
dealer  there  had  bought  all  our  crop ;  and 
as  we  were  shipping-  about  600  lbs.  that 
week  she  could  get  the  honey  of  them.  She 
did  not  think  that  was  exactly  fair  in  us, 
but  we  wrote  our  customer  to  see  her  at 
once  and  sell  to  her. 

Be  sure  to  protect  your  customer,  and  be 
very  careful  not  to  compete  -with  him.  I 
could  have  made  fifty  cents  more  on  the 
pail  by  selling  to  that  lady,  but  I  might 
have  lost  my  customer.  "We  positively  re- 
fuse to  sell  at  retail  to  any  one  who  lives  in 
a  town  where  our  honey  is  on  the  market, 
ab  hough  we  have  many  chances  to  do  so. 

Pradsliaw,  Neb. 


SELLING  HONEY  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER 


BY  GEORGE  H.  KIRKPATRICIv 


Beekeepers  who  have  the  time  and  talent 
may  disposa  of  a  quantity  of  honey  ^t  retail 
price.  By  a  thorough  house-to-house  can- 
vass in  the  neighborhood  or  county  I  have 
sold  many  ton?  of  extracted  lionev  to  farm- 


ers, lumbermen,  and  wood-choppers.  In 
selling  honey  in  the  homes  we  must  abide 
bj'  the  golden  rule  and  always  do  unto  oth- 
ers as  we  would  Ihey  should  do  unto  us. 

When  approachirg  a  new  customer  ask 
him  for  a  few  moments  of  his  time,  and  then 
in  a  few  words  give  an  outline  of  the  prop- 
osition. At  the  same  time  remove  the  top 
from  a  pail  of  honey,  and  ask  the  prospec- 
tive customer  or  his  children  to  sample  the 
honey.  With  book  and  pencil  in  hand  ask 
the  gentleman  for  his  name  and  address; 
and  whil?  writing  it  inquire  how  many  pails 
of  hon.ey  he  wishes.  He  will  be  quite  sure 
to  take  a  pail ;  but  if  he  should  not  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  have  his  name  and  address. 

Offer  for  sale  only  the  best  honey,  and 
ask  a  fair  i^rice  for  it,  which  should  be  5 
cts.  per  lb.  above  the  wholesale  price.  The 
honey  should  be  put  up  in  ten-pound  fric- 
tion-top pails,  and  neatly  labeled.  Make 
tlie  same  price  to  all  cusi oners,  and  request 
the  retail  grocers  to  whom  you  furnish  hon- 
ey to  sell  to  th?ir  cns'.omers  at  your  retail 
price. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
equipment  is  a  special  vehicle,  neatly  paint- 
eel  and  lettered.  8nch  a  lig  will  bring  many 
a  crs'omer  wlio  woi^ld  otherwise  be  missed. 
The  illustration  shows  my  vehicle.  It  is 
painted  white,  and  lettered  in  black.    It  has 
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a  earryiug  capacity  of  500  lbs.,  or  50  ten- 
pound  pails.  Fifty-one  ten-pound  pails  are 
also  shown  ready  to  load  in.  The  same 
body  can  be  put  on  a  sleigh  for  use  in  win- 
ter. I  also  have  another  wagon  having  a 
carrying  capacity  of  75  ten-pound  pails. 
Both  rigs  proved  comfortable  to  ride  in,  and 
a  great  help  in  selling  honey. 
Rapid  City,  Mich. 


WHY  THE  DARK  COMB  HONEY  SOLD  SLOWLY 


BY  N.   P.,  JOHNSTON 


Without  being  able  to  give  the  dates 
when  they  were  published,  the  writer  recalls 
several  short  articles  emanating  from  the 
editor,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  remon- 
strances against  the  tendency  of  apiarists  to 
produce  and  to  offer  for  sale  an  excessive 
quantity  of  extracted  honey  at  the  expense 
of  the  quantity  of  comb  honey  produced.  I 
would  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  position 
of  the  editor,  subject  to  such  reply  or  criti- 
cism as  may  seem  proper. 

I  wish  to  state  in  the  first  place  that,  al- 
though this  will  be  the  eighth  season  of  my 
experience  as  a  beekeeper,  I  still  feel  my- 
self a  novice  at  the  business,  as  I  see  so 
much  about  it  which  I  must  learn  before  I 
can  consider  myself  or  would  be  considered 
by  others  as  an  expert.  During  all  this  time 
I  have  confined  my  operations  to  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey.  Although  I  have 
had  an  extractor  during  the  past  two  years, 
I  used  it  to  a  very  limited  extent  last  year. 

My  advance  in  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness has  been  slow,  and  my  production  con- 
sequently small.  For  several  years  after 
starting  I  was  able  to  dispose  of  my  honey 
without  much  trouble;  but  last  year  my  in- 
crease had  attained  a  total  of  twenty-four 
colonies,  two  of  which  produced  nothing; 
and  thi-ee  others,  being  utilized  in  carrying 
out  Doolittle's  method  for  swarm  preven- 
tion, left  me  nineteen  only  as  honey-produc- 
ers, from  which  I  obtained  about  2000  well- 
filled  sections,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
was,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  as  pretty  honey 
as  could  be  made  in  this  region,  though  I 
have  never  seen  (what  I  read  so  much  of  in 
Gleanings)  any  of  the  handsome  honey 
made  in  the  North,  so  I  can  make  no  com- 
parison between  it  and  the  product  of  the 
bees  in  the  South,  samples  of  which  I  sent 
at  Christmas,  in  twelve-section  shipping 
cases,  to  friends  in  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  and  Pennsylvania,  all  of 
whom,  whether  to  flatter  me  or  not  I  can 
not  tell,  pronounced  it  "  delicious."     This, 


after  making  some  small  sales  on  the  home 
market,  left  me  with  sometliing  over  1700 
sections  unsold,  which  I  shipped  on  con- 
signment to  a  large  produce  house  in  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country.  I  was 
advised  that  it  all  arrived  in  good  order,  no 
complaint  being  made  on  any  score  (though 
1  especially  invited  criticism  for  my  own 
information),  except  to  say  that,  owing  to 
color,  it  was  not  so  acceptable  to  the  trade 
as  was  the  white  honey  from  California; 
but  knowing  that  every  thing  offered  in  the 
market,  in  other  lines  than  honey,  is  not  al- 
ways, and  all  the  time,  "  first  class,  A  No. 
1,"  I  supposed  that  a  market  would  be 
found  for  this  shipment,  though  not  expect- 
ing such  prices  for  it  as  could  be  obtained 
for  the  more  popular  kinds. 

But  in  this  I  have  been  much  disappoint- 
ed, being  advised  within  the  last  few  days 
tliat  still  one-fourth  of  the  shipment  re- 
mains unsold.  This  unsold  portion  is  doubt- 
less the  darkest,  which  you  say  the  people 
up  your  way  will  not  buy,  notwithstanding 
the  positive  claims  of  your  Texas  corres- 
pondent of  last  year  for  its  superiority. 
We  can  not  control  the  operations  of  the 
bees  in  this  resjject,  and  must  take  what 
they  give  us. 

In  contrast  with  this  I  shipped  a  small 
quantity  of  the  same  honey,  which  had  been 
extracted,  to  a  dealer  in  another  direction, 
and  received  returns  for  it  within  a  few 
days  after  its  arrival  at  destination ;  and 
the  problem  which  confronts  me  is  how 
I  shall  shape  my  operations  for  the  coming 
season.  I  have  a  full  outfit  for  comb-honey 
production,  and  also  an  extractor.  I  now 
have  31  strong  colonies.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  beekeeping  is  only  a  side  line  as 
a  means  of  occupation  during  a  protracted 
period  of  idleness  in  my  regular  business. 
I  secure  more  entertainment  and  occupation 
in  handling  the  apiary  for  comb  honey  than 
for  extracted ;  and  I  like  that  branch  of  the 
business  best ;  but  if  I  can  not  sell  the  pi'od- 
uct,  how  can  I  make  the  business  even  self- 
sustaining,  to  say  notliing  of  its  being 
profitable? 

Greenville,  Miss.,  March  25. 

[We  may  be  wrong;  but  we  should  say 
that  a  local  market  should  be  built  up  to 
take  care  of  the  darker  grades  of  comb  hon- 
ey. "  Snowy-white  "  sections  usually  sell 
the  quickest,  and  on  this  account  dark  comb 
honey  should  not  have  to  compete  with  the 
white.  There  are  many  localities  where  the 
darker  honey  is  better  known  (and  better 
liked),  and  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to  seek  such 
a  market  rather  than  one  where  the  demand 
is  largely  for  the  white. — Ed.] 
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HOW  ARRANGEMENTS  ARE  BEING  MADE  FOR 
THE  HANDLING  OF  HONEY 


BY   E.   G.    WARD 


The  pictures  shown  herewith  illustrate  a 
new  departure  in  the  history  of  the  disposal 
of  honey  produced  in  New  Zealand.  It  has 
been  well  known  among  beekeepers  that 
the  production  has  been  steadily  increasing- 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  each  year 
sees  an  increase  of  those  engaged  in  the 
industry.  The  season  of  1912-'13  has  been 
an  exceptionalh'  g^ood  one  in  most  parts  of 
the  dominion,  and  in  Canterbury  in  partic- 
ular. These  conditions  have  all  tended  to 
bring'  matters  to  a  her^u;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  National  Federated  Beekeepers' 
Association  of  New  Zealand  has  now  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  the  first  shipment 
of  first-class  Jioney  under  government  grad- 
ing rules.  The  shipment  corsists  of  11  tons, 
all  sent  by  two  producers  only,  and  a  sim- 
ilar cjuantity  will  be  dispatched  next  month, 
and  subsequent  shipments  as  producers  get 
better  aecjuainted  with  the  scheme.  The  first 
shipment  will  leave  early  in  Maj' ;  and  as 
the  quality  is  so  high  there  is  no  doubt  of 


E.    G.    Ward.    Christclmrch,    N.    Z.,    Secretary   of   the 
National    Federated    Beekeepers'    Association. 


good  prices  being  obtained.  The  fact  of 
having  the  government  grading  mark  will 
be  a  guarantee  of  quality;  and  as  it  goes 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federation, 
beekeepers  need  have  no  fear  but  that  their 
interests  are  fullv  safeguarded. 


Honev  exhibit  by  the  Canterbury  Beekeepers'  Association  at  the  chrysanthemum  show,   Christchurch,   N.  Z., 

April  7,  8. 
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Inquiries  are  coming  in  daily  to  the  sec- 
retary, and  the  success  of  the  scheme  seems 
to  be  assured.  It  is  necessary  that  any  one 
sending  through  this  channel  should  en- 
deavor by  every  means  in  his  power  to  pro- 
duce nothing  but  the  best  honey,  and  han- 
dle it  in  the  cleanest  manner.  No  unripe 
honey  will  be  sent ;  and  it  must  be  in  granu- 
lated form.  The  cases  should  be  new  and 
clean,  bound  with  iron,  and  branded  on  one 
end  with  the  initials  only  of  the  producer. 
Tins  must  be  new  and  clean,  and  contain 
56  lbs.  net  each,  and  packed  two  in  a  case. 
A  sample  must  be  sent  first  to  the  seci'etary 
for  approval,  and  on  approval  the  place  to 
consign  to  will  be  mailed.  It  will  then  be 
graded  by  a  government  expert,  and  stamp- 
ed, and  then  shipped  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  cash  ad- 
vance when  ready  to  ship,  and  centers  other 
than  Christchurch  will  be  established  when 
sutticient  inducement  offers. 

Christchurch,  N.  Z. 


SELLING  HONEY  TO  RETAIL  GROCERS 


BY   H.   W.   DOERR 


Case  of  Honey  graded  and  sealed  with  the  N.  F.  B. 

Ass'n   certificate   attached. 


Taking  for  granted  that  one  has  the  bees, 
hives,  and  the  necessary  equipment,  the 
next  important  thing  is  the  honey  itself. 
After  I  have  the  honey,  the  next  step  to 
take  is  to  find  out  its  kind  and  quality.  In 
fact,  I  watch  this  point  from  the  time  the 
bees  begin  to  store  a  surplus  until  the  hon- 
ey-tlow  ceases.  I  also  keep  tab  on  the  hon- 
ey-crop reports  as  given  in  the  bee  jour- 
nals, and  study  tlie  market  quotations 
of  the  newspapers  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining what  honey  of  the  same  quality  as 
mine  would  cost  if  shipped  in  from  some 
other  locality,  and  also  what  my  honey 
would  net  me  by  shipping  it  to  some  other 
mai-ket. 

Having  fixed  these  two  points  clearly  in 
my  mind  I  proceed  to  fix  my  price  by 
striking  a  mean  between  the  import  and 
export  prices.  That  is,  I  make  my  price 
somewhat  higher  than  the  export  price,  and 
somewhat  lower  than  the  import  price,  be- 
cause exi)erience  has  taught  me  that  it  is 
safe,  and  good  business  policy,  to  do  so. 
Right  here  let  me  say  that  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  have  the  price  set  on 
your  honey  before  you  offer  it  for  sale. 
Otherwise  the  dealer  will  be  slow  in  buying, 
and  he  will  pay  you  just  as  small  a  price  as 
he  dares  to  give. 

After  the  question  of  price  is  settled,  and 
I  have  decided  to  put  my  honey  on  the 
market,  the  next  thing  that  I  do  is  to  give 
some  attention  to  my  own  personal  appear- 
ance. This  does  not  mean  that  I  put  on  the 
best  clothes  in  my  possession,  nor  any  dis- 
l)]ay  of  style;  but  I  do  shave,  and  lay  aside 
my  daily  working  clothes  for  others  which 
are  neat  and  clean.  Then  I  make  a  tour, 
interviewing  the  different  grocers  of  my 
home  town.  When  I  step  into  a  store  where 
the  owner  is  not  known  to  me  I  inquire  for 
the  proi)rietor.  Having  found  him,  I  usu- 
ally ask  him  if  he  handles  any  honey.  His 
answer  generally  is  that  he  has  none  on 
hand  at  the  present  time.  Then  I  ask  what 
would  be  the  cliance  of  selling  him  a  case 
of  honey  to  be  delivered  in  a  week  or  so, 
naming  my  price,  and  stipulating  that  I 
will  take  a  part  of  the  pay  in  trade.  This 
usually  closes  the  deal  for  a  case  or  more. 

If  I  have  had  a  good  look  around  the 
store,  and  find  no  honey  in  sight  before  I 
meet  the  proprietor,  then  I  sometimes  ask 
him  point  blank  if  he  has  any  honey  to  sell, 
to  which  he  usually  says  he  has  not.  The  % 
of  course,  I  ask  what  would  be  the  chance 
of  selling  him  some  honey,  so  tliat  he  will 
have  some  to  sell.     If  he  is  a  free  talker  I 
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Christchurch  offices  of  the  shipping  firm  of   Mongomery   &   Co.,    who  handle 
the  honey  for  the  N.  F.  B.  Association  of  New  Zealand. 


let  him  ask  me  about  the  kind,  quality,  con- 
dition, and  price,  which  I  promptly  tell 
him;  but  if  he  is  somewhat  reticent  I  do 
the  most  of  the  talking,  exijlaining  the 
kind,  quality,  condition,  price,  and  terms  of 
sale.  In  this  way  I  seldom  fail  to  land  an 
order  for  future  delivery. 

I  always  sell  on  future  delivery,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  if  I  have  the  honej' 
with  me  for  immediate  delivery  I  never  can 
make  as  good  a  sale  as  I  can  on  future  de- 
livery. Second,  if  I  have  the  honey  with 
me  for  immediate  delivery,  and  I  fail  to 
make  a  sale,  I  take  too  much  of  a  risk  get- 
ting it  damaged  by  having  to  haul  it  home 
again. 

I  remember  going  into  a  store  one  time 
where  the  proprietor  was  not  known  to  me, 
and  every  one  connected  with  the  store  was 
busy.  I  had  been  in  the  store  a  few  min- 
utes when  a  friend  and  acquaintance  came 
in  and  began  to  jolly  me  by  wanting  to 
know  wliat  I  was  doing  in  that  part  of 
town.  I  told  that  my  business  that  day 
was  selling  honej'. 

"  Oh!  you  keep  bees,  do  you?  "  he  said. 

I  told  him  I  did.  Then  he  began  to  ask 
questions  about  bees  and  honey.  I  answer- 
ed his  questions,  and  explained  my  way  of 
producing  honey.  Before  I  got  through, 
five  or  six  others  had  come  in  and  had  join- 
ed in  the  conversation.  Finally  the  propri- 
etor became  curious  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about ;  so  he  came  up  and  listened  until  he 
found  who  the  bee  and  honey  man  was. 
Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  honey  to 
sell.     Certainly  I  had.     Would  I  bring  liim 


a  case  next  time  T 
came  to  town?  Yes, 
I  would.  Thus  I  got 
his  order  Avithout  tell- 
ing him  the  object  of 
my  visit. 

When  I  go  into  a 
store  where  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  pro- 
prietor, and  it  is  at 
the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son, and  I  have  sold 
him  lioney  before,  I 
simply  ask  him,  "How 
is  the  honey  busi- 
ness?" He  usually  asks 
about  the  kind,  qual- 
ity, and  price,  which 
I  tell  him,  and  I  usu- 
ally get  his  order.  I 
never  try  to  j^ersuade 
a  dealer  to  take  a  case 
of  honey  against  his 
will  or  judgment. 

My  honey  is  all  stor- 
ed in  one-jjound  sec- 
tion boxes,  and  I  market  in  glass-front  sin- 
gle-tier shipping  cases.  These  cases  I  leave 
with  the  dealer  until  he  has  all  the  honey 
sold  out,  when  I  take  them  back  and  refill 
them. 

In  preparing  my  honey  for  market  I 
scrape  the  gum  or  propolis  off  as  well  as 
possible,  and  grade  it  carefully  according 
to  weight,  color,  and  quality.  I  also  make 
it  a  iDoint  to  deliver  at  the  appointed  time. 
My  1912  crop  of  honey  was  sold  prac- 
tically without  any  solicitations.  In  fact,  a 
large  part  of  the  orders  came  voluntarily 
by  telephone.  And  this  reminds  me  how  I 
have  taken  orders  bj'  telephone  in  the  past. 
If  I  decide  to  sell  honey  by  telephone  I  call 
up  a  dealer  who  knows  what  I  have ;  and 
when  I  get  liim  on  the  line  I  say  to  him, 
''  This  is  Doerr,  the  honey-man.  How  about 
bringing  you  a  case  of  honey  to-day  ?  " 

If  he  is  out  of  honey,  or  his  stock  is  low, 
he  will  say,  "  Bring  me  in  a  case."  If  he  is 
not  quite  ready  for  it  he  will  say  so,  and 
name  a  time  for  delivery  of  the  honey. 

I  fird  it  a  great  advantage  in  making  a 
sale  of  honey  to  take  out  part  of  the  pay 
in  trade,  as  already  stated.  I  can  make 
sales  based  on  that  sort  of  terms  when  oth- 
erwise I  could  not  sell  at  all.  If  a  man  asks 
me  to  take  out  all  my  pay  in  trade  I  decline 
to  sell,  saying  that  he  does  not  handle  every- 
thing I  need,  and  must  have  cash  to  get 
them  at  other  places.  This  statement  al- 
most always  wins  him,  and  I  get  his  order 
according  to  my  own  terms. 

I  also  make  it  a  point  to  advise  a  dealer 
how  best  to  take  care  of  the  honey  and  how 
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Bringing  in  a  shipment  of  11  tons  from  the  railroad  siding,  to  be  graded.    The  cases  are  opened  ready  for 
grading,  and  the  government  grader  (in  center),  Mr.  L.  Bowman,  ready  for  work. 


to  display  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  a 
prospective  purchaser. 

Most  dealers  like  to  talk  bees  to  some 
extent;  but  their  conversation  is  of  an  in- 
terrogative nature.  Some  want  to  know 
what  the  king  bee  does,  and  what  position 
he  holds  in  the  society  of  beedom.  I  tell 
them  that  the  head  of  a  colony  or  swarm  of 
bees  is  not  a  male  but  a  female,  and  is 
known  as  the  queen,  and  that  in  reality 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  king  bee.  More- 
over, the  queen  ordinarily  is  the  mother  of 
every  bee  in  the  hive  of  a  well-regulated 
bee  family,  and  is  the  only  bee  in  the  hive 
capable  of  living  more  than  a  year,  and 
that  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  a 
colony  of  bees  depends  upon  the  proliflc- 
ness  and  health  of  the  queen. 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  some  who 
want  to  know  if  those  big  fat  fellows  which 
one  sees  hanging  about  the  entrance  of  a 
hive  on  warm  summer  days  are  king  bees, 
and  then  I  explain  about  the  drones.  Some- 
times I  run  across  a  fellow  who  has  the 
artificial-comb-honey  bogie  in  his  head,  and 
he  will  go  to  considerable  length  trying  to 


show  that  tliere  is  such  a  thing  as  artificial 
comb  honey.  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  been  offer- 
ing one  thousand  dollars  for  a  pound  of 
artificial  comb  honey  that  can  not  be  de- 
tected from  natural  comb  honey,  and  that 
this  offer  has  been  standing  over  twenty 
years,  and  so  far  has  had  no  takers;  but 
if  he  has  the  goods,  or  can  get  them,  the 
money  is  worth  the  effort.  So  far  no  one 
has  offered  to  produce  the  required  pound 
of  artificial  comb  honey. 

I  also  find  it  advantageous  to  study  the 
different  temperaments  of  the  various  deal- 
ers. For  instance,  if  I  meet  a  man  who  is 
lively  and  full  of  fun  I  jolly  him  or  tell  him 
a  funny  story.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
meet  a  slow-going  steady  man,  I  don't  rush 
him,  but  give  him  all  the  time  he  wants, 
and  make  only  such  remarks  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  intelligent  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

Thus  I  keep  up  the  interest  in  my  stock  in 
trade,  and  the  sales  continue  to  increase, 
until  to-day  the  demand  is  gi'eater  than  the 
supply. 

Beardstown,  111.,  Feb.  24. 
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SELLING  HONEY  FROM  HOUSE  TO  HOUSE 


BY   A.   L.   BEAL 


To  my  miiul  the  most  delightful  thing 
about  the  whole  bee  business  is  to  sit  and 
watch  the  bees  work  when  there  is  a  good 
honey-tiow.  For  tired  nerves  and  a  fagged- 
out  brain  there  is  notliing  better.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  any  one.  A  few  days  of 
watching  the  bees  Avill  put  even  a  person  of 
poor  health  in  a  good  condition  for  "  mar- 
keting honey,"  which  is  the  next  most  de- 
lightful thing  in  bee  work,  and  almost  as 
healthful  as  watching  the  bees.  I  have 
never  found  more  than  one  discouraging- 
feature  in  marketing  the  honey;  and  that 
is,  it  is  so  soon  sold,  and  so  many  people 
are  yet  wanting  honey.  The  oddest  thing 
about  it  is,  the  more  you  sell,  the  more 
people  will  be  wanting  it  when  you  have 
sold  out. 

I  believe  tliat  I  know  exactly  how  the 
ordinary  beekeeper  can  market  his  honey, 
and  at  a  fair  price.  I  have  had  several 
years  of  experience  in  selling  produce  di- 
rect to  the  consumer,  and  I  never  represent 
what  I  have  to  sell  as  having  cjualities  which 
it  does  not  have.  I  always  try  to  avoid 
exorbitant  prices,  and  to  be  strictly  con- 
scientious in  every  thing,  and  so  when  I 
commenced  selling  honey  two  years  ago  I 
had  no  trouble  at  all. 

Get  some  Mason  glass  fruit-cans,  pint 
and  quart  size.  Fill  them  nearly  full  of 
comb  honey,  and  pour  in  liquid  honey  until 
the  pint  weighs  IVi  lbs.,  and  the  quart  2V2 
lbs.  Be  sure  to  have  the  cans  full.  A  little 
practice  will  enable  you  to  know  just  the 
proportions  of  comb  and  liquid  honey  to 
put  in  so  the  can  may  be  full  and  of  the 
proper  weight.  Then  take  a  few  more  cans 
of  each  size,  and  fill  them  with  liquid  honey. 
They  should  contain  by  weight,  pints,  11/2 
lb. ;  quarts,  3  lbs.  If  you  have  a  few  pound 
sections  that  weigh  12  or  14  oz.,  get  some 
of  those  too. 

Load  all  these  in  your  rig  and  start  for 
town.  Any  town  will  do,  but  the  bigger 
the  better.  "  Stop  at  the  first  house,  and  take 
as  large  a  can  of  the  bulk  comb  honey  as 
you  have  on  the  wagon.  Holding  up  your 
can,  say,  "  Good  morning.  Mrs.  A.  Are 
you  a  lover  of  good  honey — honey  that  /s 
"honey — real  old-fashioned  bee  honey  f" 

Keep  holding  up  the  can,  and  change  its 
position  and  keep  talking.  Rut  do  not  talk 
all  day.  Let  her  ask  tlie  price.  Then  you 
can  tell  her  it  is  20  cts.  per  lb.,  and  2^/2  lbs. 
in  a  can.  Be  sure  to  say  it  that  way.  If 
you  have  ever  been  an  agent  you  l^ave 
learned  the  great  power  in  certain  combina- 
tions of  words.     Never  use  the  term  "  h.alf 


a  dollar."  Well,  it  may  be  that  Mrs.  A 
is  not  fond  of  honey — doesn't  know  how 
good  it  is,  and  doesn't  wish  to  buy.  Then 
leave  as  politely  as  you  can.  Do  not  urge 
her  to  buy.  Before  your  next  visit  to  town 
she  may  have  heard  how  good  it  is,  and  be 
watching  for  you. 

]\Irs.  B  is  quite  fond  of  honey,  but  has 
only  25  cts.  about  the  house.  Sell  her  a 
small  can.  Get  your  can  back  or  an  empty 
one  in  its  place. 

Mrs.  C  doesn't  like  comb  at  all,  but  would 
be  "  awfully  glad  "  to  get  some  "  strained  " 
honey.  Sell  her  two  cans — quarts,  of  course 
— and  take  the  pint  on  to  Mrs.  D,  Avho  is 
short  on  change. 

Mrs.  E  always  gets  it  in  "  these  little 
boxes."  Sell  her  a  light  weight  for  20  cts. ; 
and  so  on  down  the  line  to  X  Y  Z  if  your 
honey  holds  out. 

Tell  them  all  you  will  be  back,  and  don't 
forget  to  go  back,  for  most  of  them  will 
eat  all  the  honey  long  before  the  appointed 
dav. 

Westfield,  Ind. 


ADVERTISING  PAYS 


A  Producer  who  has  Spent  Several  Thousand  Dol- 
lars in  the  Past  Four  Years  in  Advertising 


BY   R.   M.   SPENCER 


"What  would  it  mean  to  all  the  beekeepers 
of  the  United  States  if  the  price  of  their 
honey  should  be  raised  1  ct.  per  lb."?  It 
would  mean  thousands  of  dollars,  and,  in 
many  cases,  put  the  bee  business  on  a  more 
profitable  basis.  Many  will  say  the  supply 
and  demand  regulate  the  price.  This  no 
doubt  is  true;  but  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
can  not  increase  the  demand.  This  can  be 
done  by  producing  a  first-class  article  and 
creating  a  demand  by  advertising. 

To  obtain  these  higher  ijrices,  all  apiarists 
should  endeavor  to  produce  a  better  and 
riper  grade  of  honey  that  has  the  (juality 
behind  it  to  bring  the  repeated  orders  from 
their  customers. 

All  honey  of  the  best  quality  and  grades 
should  be  advertised  under  a  trademark, 
thei'eljy  giving  it  a  name  for  the  customer 
to  remember  and  order  by.  As  long  as  the 
quality  is  held  up,  the  business  would  about 
double  each  year. 

I  h.ave  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in 
advertising  honey  in  the  last  four  years, 
and  know  by  experience  that  the  orders  will 
double  each  year  from  the  same  territory. 
Mrs.  Jones  orders  a  case  of  twelve  10-lb. 
cans  of  my  best  honey.  She  sells  one  can 
of  it  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  various  other 
women ;  and  if  the  goods  are  all  right  these 
n.  iyb.bois  are  sure  to  want  some  of  it. 
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The  above  picture  was  taken  by  one  of  our  beekeepers  who  happened  along  at  our  place — Mr.  H.  T. 
Gibson,  Wilmore,  Ky.  The  dasheens  shown  in  the  picture  were  those  sent  me  by  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. They  were  planted  about  Jan.  1,  but  did  not  show  above  ground  much  until  about  Feb.  1.  Tlie  tubers 
are  somewhat  slow  about  starting,  and  the  plant  itself  does  not  make  very  rapid  growth  until  settled  warm 
weather,  for  it  is  a  tropical  plant.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  another  picture,  more  up  to  date,  in  the  near 
future. — A.   I.  Root. 


In  building  up  a  mail-order  business  for 
honey,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  please 
the  customer.  All  prices  should  be  plain, 
freight  prepaid  if  possible,  and  instructions 
inclosed  to  all  buyers  to  pay  all  overcharges 
of  freight,  if  any,  and  that  you  will  refund 
the  same,  which  should  be  clone  at  once  on 
receipt  of  freight  bills.  If  the  above  rules 
are  not  carried  out,  in  many  cases  the  cus- 
tomer Avill  refuse  goods  because  of  small 
extra  freight  charges  demanded  by  the  rail- 
road company. 

All  honey  should  be  put  up  in  a  very 
attractive  package,  wdiich  means  half  the 
sale,  as  customers  are  always  willing  to  pay 
a  little  more  for  goods  put  ui)  under  an  at- 
tractive label. 

Many  beemen  in  this  vicinity  claim  that 
the  advertising  of  honey  is  not  a  poor  man's 
proposition.  This  is  where  they  are  in 
error.  If  the  honey  has  the  quality  behind 
it,  it  can  be  advertised  in  a  small  way  at 
first,  and  in  a  very  short  time  create  a  good 
demand.  Look  at  some  of  the  leading 
brands  of  food  products  that  are  to-day 
advertised,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
sold  each  year  at  fancy  prices.  Why  ?  Sim- 
ply because  the  manufacturer  has  produced 


a  first-class  article  and  created  a  demand 
for  his  goods.  He  has  made  the  customer 
want  his  goods  and  come  to  him  for  them. 
There  is  no  question  in  selling  honej^  but 
that,  if  every  beeman  or  even  one-fourth  of 
the  leading  producers  would  get  together 
and  spend  ten  cents  per  hive  every  year  in 
advertising  and  creating  a  demand  for  the 
honey,  sales  would  increase  as  well  as  the 
price,  and  it  would  be  a  very  profitable 
investment  for  all.  In  co-operation  there 
is  streng-th,  and  there  has  never  been  an 
advertising  cam.paign  of  education  of  as 
good  an  article  as  honey  that  has  failed 
where  properly  managed. 

Most  beekeepers  figure  on  a  wrong  basis 
for  money  spent  for  advertising.  If  a  bee- 
keeper produces,  say,  ten  tons  of  honey  a 
year  on  an  average,  which  he  sells  for  $140 
per  ton,  suppose  he  spends  $100  per  year 
in  advertising  the  honey  and  sells  it  at  $150 
per  ton  net  to  him,  he  will  figure  that  he 
has  got  his  advertising  money  back,  but  has 
done  the  Avork  for  nothing,  wlueh  will  be 
true  for  the  first  year,  while  the  second  year 
he  will  continue  to  get  orders;  and  by 
spending  $50  he  wall  sell  more  honey  than 
he  did  in  the  first  vear.     Thus  the  business 
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will  grow  every  year;  and  by  the  fifth  year 
he  can  sell  five  times  the  honey  on  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  advertising. 

The  main  idea  in  selling  goods  to  any 
customer  is  to  make  it  as  easy  as  jDossible 
to  buj\  Experience  has  shown  me  that 
"c.  0.  d."  and  order  bill  of  lading  shipments 
with  sight  draft  attached,  pays.  This  allows 
a  customer  to  go  to  the  depot  and  examine 
the  honey  where  he  can  see  that  the  goods 
are  all  right  and  up  to  the  sample  sent  him. 
J  find  that  the  refusals  of  such  shipments 
amount  to  less  than  one  per  cent  of  all 
orders  shipped. 

My  exi^erienoe  has  been  that  the  best  size 
packages  are  2-lb.,  10-lb.,  and  60-lb.  cans. 
The  2-lb.  cans  can  be  used  by  a  retailer  in 
stores,  etc. ;  the  10-lb.  can  by  agents  who 
sell  the  hone3^  from  house  to  house,  while 
the  60-lb.  cans  are  suitable  for  families  who 
consume  quite  a  lot  of  honey  each  year.  I 
think  it  is  a  gTeat  advantage  to  have  as  few 
grades  as  possible.  If  all  grades  were  mix- 
ed together,  thus  making  a  white  honey,  it 
does  away  Avith  sending  samples  of  differ- 
ent grades,  and  customers  always  know 
what  each  shipment  Avill  be. 

I  send  out  samples  at  10  cts.  each  by  the 
thousands  each  year,  and  large  sample 
packages  weighing  one  pound  at  20  cts. 
each  to  customers  desiring  to  sell  the  honey 
by  sample.  I  also  have  printed  rules  as  to 
how  I  grade  mj^  honej^,  as  follows:  A  wa- 
tei'-white  honey;  objects  can  be  seen  for  50 
feet  through  a  one-inch  bottle,  such  as  man. 
etc.  Printing  can  be  read  through  the  same 
bottles  for  white  grade,  etc.  There  is  a  big 
future  for  the  sale  of  first-class  honey, 
which  can  easily  be  developed  if  properly 
handled,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  it 
is  sold  in  this  wav. 

Nordhoff,  Cal.' 


COMPETING  WITH   HONEY   DELIVERED   FOR 
SIX  CENTS  A  POUND 


BY  LEON  C.  WHEELER 


The  article  on  page  691,  Nov.  1,  1912,  by 
Frank  C.  Pellett,  reminds  me  of  my  strug- 
gles to  develop  a  honey  market.  1  had  a 
proposition  to  deal  with,  however,  which 
was  altogether  different,  for  my  competitor 
was  selling  extracted  honey  at  5  and  6  cts. 
a  i^ound,  and  was  delivering  it  at  the  door. 
T  too  wished  to  produce  extracted  honey; 
but  I  had  no  desire  to  sell  it  at  any  such 
price  as  that.  Comb  honey  was  no  better, 
as  it  brought  from  10  to  12  cts.  a  pound  in 
the  local  markets. 

The  first  year  I  had  liard  sledding  to  sell 
any  honey  at  all  at  the  price  I  was  asking, 
which  was  8  cts.  a  pound  for  extracted.  My 


competitor  was  selling  at  six,  the  same  as 
before,  and  had  already  established  a  trade. 
His  method  of  extracting,  however,  was 
against  him,  for  he  extracted  his  honey  just 
as  fast  as  it  was  carried  in,  which  made  it 
rather  insipid,  and  there  was  danger  of  its 
spoiling  entirely.  Nobody  thought  any  thing 
of  that,  however,  as  that  was  the  kind  of 
honey  they  were  used  to.  Well,  I  took  a 
lot  of  pains  to  get  my  honey  well  ripened, 
and  to  keep  the  dark  honey  separate  from 
■  the  light,  and  started  out  that  fall  to  try  to 
sell  it.  The  price  was  too  high,  and  I  made 
very  few  sales,  and  those  Avere  mostly  to 
people  who  wanted  a  lilile  ;o  last  them 
until  they  could  see  the  other  fellow  and 
buy  their  supply  for  the  winter.  I  suppose 
I  was  criticised  considerably^  as  being  pig- 
gish in  trying  to  get  so  much  for  my  honey. 

I  didn't  have  a  very  large  amount  of  hon- 
ey that  3'ear  to  sell,  and  some  Avay  I  man- 
aged to  sell  it  all;  but  the  next  year  there 
was  quite  a  lot  more  to  dispose  of,  and  I 
felt  some  fears  as  to  the  outcome.  At  that 
time  I  kneAv  nothing  of  trying  to  sell  in  the 
city.  My  competitor,  in  the  meantime,  had 
boosted  the  price  to  7  cents.  He  had  learn- 
ed a  thing  or  two.  I  took  his  bluff,  and 
raised  mine  to  9  cents.  This  time  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  I  could  sell 
in  a  good  many  more  places  than  before. 
Nearly  all  of  those  who  had  bought  of  me 
the  year  before  were  ready  to  order  their 
year's  supply  of  me  that  season.  There 
was  lots  of  kicking  on  the  price;  but  in 
the  end  they  would  buy  my  honey.  They 
would  come  at  me  about  like  this:  "I  like 
your  honeA^  much  better  than  Mr.  N.'s,  but 
it  seems  to  me  j-our  price  is  awful  high. 
Why  is  it  you  can't  sell  just  as  cheap  as  he 
can  ?  " 

Ma'  ansAver  Avould  be  something  like  this : 

"  The  reason  you  like  my  honey  so  much 
better  than  Mr.  N.'s  is  because  I  leave  it  on 
the  hiAe  to  ripen,  and  because  I  take  pains 
to  put  up  onh^  a  good  article.  This  makes 
it  more  expensive  to  produce,  and  I  have 
to  charge  more  for  it.  If  it  isn't  worth  the 
tAvo  extra  cents  I  don't  want  you  to  buy  it.'' 

I  found  a  fcAv  Avho  preferred  to  take  the 
cheaper  honey  at  the  smaller  figure;  but  the 
good  honey  Avon  out  in  most  cases,  until 
to-daA'  I  am  selling  in  four  out  of  eA-ery  five 
places.  My  prices  uoav  are  made  according 
to  the  grade,  Avith  the  average  at  ten  cents 
for  extracted. 

There  are  too  many  small  beekeepers  and 
too  small  a  toAvn  here  to  make  any  A'ery 
great  sales  of  honey  locally,  although  by 
peddling  and  bringing  it  before  the  people 
there  is  a  chance  yet  to  increase  the  trade 
considerably. 

As  time  Avent  on  I  took  to  foUoAving  the 
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fairs,  and  found  it  so  profitable  that  I  have 
kept  it  up  ever  since.  At  the  State  fairs 
and  all  large  ones  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to 
sell  comb  honey  at  20  cents  per  section,  and 
extracted  honej'  in  1-pound  jars  at  25  cents 
per  jar.  One  gets  in  touch  with  all  the 
fancy  dealers  too,  and  a  great  many  who 
buy  for  their  own  consumption,  until  now 
it  is  not  a  question  of  "Where  can  I  sell  my 
honey  with  profit  f  ' '  but  "  Where  can  I  get 
the  honey  to  fill  all  the  orders?  "  This  puts 
me  just  that  much  nearer  the  consumer.  In 
fact,  most  of  my  honey  is  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer,  and  the  rest  of  it  to  fancy  deal- 
ers who  retail  it.  I  have  several  customers 
who  have  already  spoken  for  honey  to  be 
put  up  purposely  for  them  next  vear  to  the 
amount  of  500  to  1500  or  2000  lbs.  each,  at 
a  figure  that  nets  me  121^  cts.  per  lb.  for 
extracted.  This  makes  a  good  bargain  for 
them,  as  they  are  securing  a  choice  article 
at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  am  getting  more  for  my  honey  than  if  I 
were  to  sell  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Barryton,  Mich. 


SELLING  COMB  HONEY  BY  WEIGHT 


BY  E.  A.   BURNETT 


Mr.  Hoot:— On  p.  140,  March  1,  in  Stray 
Straws,  selling  comb  honey  by  weight  or  by 
the  package  is  taken  up  both  by  Dr.  Miller 
and  yourself.  While  I  may  not  be  able  to 
dispel  the  haze,  I  will  endeavor  to  put  cer- 
tain facts  before  yourself  and  those  con- 
cerned. 

In  Illinois  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
legal  department  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
(with  whose  representative  I  talked  yester- 
day) is  that  any  thing  that  implies  weight 
must  be  sold  by  weight ;  but  a  package 
sealed,  such  as  the  Uneeda  biscuit,  can  be 
sold  as  such  without  reference  to  weight; 
but  if  the  purchaser  asks  for  a  pound  of 
crackers  and  is  given  a  package  that  weighs 
but  six  ounces,  the  vender  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  from  $25  to  $200,  or  thereabout. 

Last  summer  on  this  market  several  com- 
mission men  were  aiTested  for  selling  bas- 
kets of  fruit,  say  of  peaches,  that  were 
called  pecks,  half-bushels,  and  bushels,  but 
which  when  weighed  and  the  i-eceptacles 
measured  were  found  to  be  scant.  Fines 
were  imposed  upon  the  sellers  for  the  reason 
that  the  purchaser  had  asked  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  peaches  and  were  sold  a  basket 
said  to  contain  a  bushel. 

While  we  have  not  learned  of  any  arrests 
for  selling  a  case  of  honey  containing  24 
sections  representing  them  to  be  pound  sec- 
tions, but  in  reality  weighing  less  than  24 
lbs.,  yet  we  infer  that  the  offense  would  be 


similar  when  the  buyer  asks  for  a  ease  of 
honey  containing  24  pound  sections.  There 
are  very  few  dealers  who  will  buy  a  case 
of  honey  unless  guaranteed  that  a  certain 
net  weight  is  contained  therein. 

Dr.  Miller  asks  if  there  is  any  likelihood 
in  the  near  future  that  there  will  be  uni- 
formity. Replying,  I  would  say  that  uni- 
formity is  desired  by  all  of  us,  if  for  noth- 
ing else  than  the  eliminating  of  labor  and 
confounding  of  terms.  Yet  there  are  few 
of  us  who  can  read  accurately  what  is  going 
to  occur  in  the  future.  We  think  we  see 
certain  results;  but  as  they  are  about  to  be 
realized,  a  new  phase  of  the  difficulty  arises, 
and  once  more  the  certainty  becomes  an 
uncertainty. 

The  writer,  in  reviewing  the  history  of 
more  than  thirty  years  in  vending  honey,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
quite  uncertain.  To  illustrate  is  quite  un- 
necessary, as  persons  of  middle  age  will 
have  learned  that  in  their  experience. 

We  speak  of  a  wood  frame  that  is  made 
so  that  it  can  contain  16  ounces  of  comb 
honey  more  or  less.  When  the  seasons  are 
favorable,  and  intelligent  manipulation  is 
given  to  the  frame,  the  weight  of  each  ap- 
proximates 16  ounces,  usually  spoken  of  as 
one-pound  sections,  but  that  the  section 
may  contain  only  half  of  this  amount  is 
also  true. 

In  Colorado  or  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion it  seems  that  the  producer  can  come 
more  nearly  to  a  given  weight  in  sections 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country;  and 
I  have  been  told  that  the  reasons  are  that 
the  bees  gather  about  so  much  nectar  each 
day  during  the  working  period,  the  bee- 
keepers use  separators  and  other  means  for 
guidance  of  the  bees  in  storing,  and  the 
apiaries  are  large  enough  to  enable  the 
apiarist  to  select  sections  of  about  an  even 
weight  and  jDack  them  in  a  case  so  that  a 
number  of  cases  will  not  vary  more  than  a 
pound  each,  many  of  them  being  the  same 
weight,  so  that  the  seller  can  say  that  his 
lot  of  honey  averages  21  lbs.  net  to  the  case, 
or  that  there  is  a  lot  that  averages  18  lbs. 
net. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  this  selling 
honey  by  weight  when  a  given  amount  is 
guaranteed"?  What  has  been  said  applies 
chiefly  to  the  producer  and  wholesaler.  Re- 
tailers differ  in  their  method  of  selling  hon- 
ey. Some  will  buy  five  or  ten  cases  of  hon- 
ey containing  24  sections  each;  will  pile  it 
up  on  the  counter  or  in  a  showcase,  and  sell 
by  the  section.  If  the  honey  has  been  grad- 
ed as  would  be  necessary  under  the  Colo- 
rado rules,  the  difference  in  weight  would 
not  be  more  than  from  one  to  two  ounces; 
but    if   it   was   under  the   eastern    grading 
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rules  they  might  vary  from  one  to  ten 
ounces,  and  in  tliat  case  the  retailer  sells  at 
so  much  a  section  until  the  heavy  weights 
are  sold  out,  say  at  25  cts.  per  section,  then 
he  I'educes  the  price  to  20  cts.  per  section, 
and  finally  to  15  cts.,  to  close  out  the  light 
weights.  Therefore  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  the  true  method  is  to  buy  and 
sell  by  weight ;  and  to  transact  business 
legally  in  this  State  he  has  no  alternative. 

It  is  true  that  he  may  sell  100  cases  of 
honey  containing  24  sections  each  at  $4.00 
per  case  if  he  guarantees  that  none  of  the 
cases  will  weigh  less  than  20  lbs.  net,  nor 
exceed  21  lbs.;  but  after  all,  weight  is  the 
basis  of  the  transaction. 

Chicago,  111. 

[The  pure- food  law  was  modified  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  modification 
liaving  to  do  with  marking  the  weights  on 
food  packages.  See  the  article  by  J.  E. 
Crane  which  follows. — Ed.] 


THE  NEW  LAW  REQUIRING  NET  WEIGHT  TO 
BE  MARKED  ON  FOOD  PACKAGES 


I5Y  J.  E.  CRANE 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  an 
amendment  to  the  pure-food  law  was  pass- 
ed at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  sign- 
ed by  President  Taft  on  March  3.  This 
amendment  makes  it  obligatory  on  those 
putting-  up  food  for  interstate  commerce  to 
see  that  the  quantity  of  food  packages  be 
plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  each  pack- 
age in  terms  of  net  weight,  measure,  or 
numerical  count.  This  amendment  does 
not  become  a  law  until  eighteen  months 
from  March  3.  This  will  be  comparatively 
easy  in  the  case  of  extracted  honey;  but 
who  shall  say  just  what  the  net  weight  of 
a  section  of  comb  honey  isf  Will  it  include 
the  comb  as  well  as  honey?  Most  likely. 
But  how  about  the  rim  of  wood  around 
the  comb,  or  the  carton  or  glass  that  is 
used  to  keep  the  dust  and  flies  from  soiling 
the  comb? 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  draw  up  regulations  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  net-weight  law 
announces  that  it  is  now  ready  to  receive 
in  writing  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

[In  a  press  notice  sent  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  new  nation- 
al net-weight  law  is  cjuoted.  We  give  here- 
Avith,  in  full,  the  paragraph  in  cjuestion : 


A  food  product  will  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded: 
"  If  in  package  form,  the  quantity  of  the  contents, 
be  not  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  out- 
side of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or 
numerical  count ;  provided,  however,  that  reasonable 
variations  shall  be  permitted,  and  tolerances  and 
also  exemptions  as  to  small  packages  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  rules  and  regulations  made  in  accordance 
with   the   provisions   of   section   three   of   this   act." 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a. 
ruling  that  will  applv  to  comb  honey. — 
Ed.] 

«^«'^> 

BEEKEEPING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 


BY  E.  G.  WARD 


Mr.  R.  N.  Gidley*  started  beekeeping- 
five  years  ago  with  a  few  colonies,  and  had 
fair  success.  The  last  two  seasons  have  been 
excei^tionally  bad  in  most  parts  of  New 
Zealand,  1911  and  1912  being  about  the 
worst  in  20  yeais.  Mr.  Gidley  went  in  for 
increase  more  than  for  honey  during  this 
bad  season,  and,  in  addition  to  getting  no 
surplus,  had  to  feed  V2  ton  of  sugar  to  carry 
the  bees  through  the  winter.  This  was  done 
at  his  home  at  Fendalton,  near  Christchurch, 
and  in  the  spring  1912  he  moved  his  bees 
to  Lakeside,  about  27  miles  away,  taking 
them  in  a  spring  cart,  principally  during 
the  night.  Several  trips  were  required  for 
this,  and  he  got  them  all  there  about  the 
end  of  October.  This  was  too  late  for  the  wil- 
lows, which  are  plentiful  round  about  there. 
The  season  up  till  the  middle  of  November 
was  very  poor,  and  it  was  necessary  to  feed, 
as  we  had  a  lot  of  cold  wet  weather.  From 
this  on  all  through  till  now  (March  9),  the 
weather  has  been  ideal.  The  spring  count 
was  75  hives — increase  25.  The  crop  for 
the  season  totals  9856  lbs.  extracted  honey, 
and  100  sections.  The  25  increase  will  go 
into  winter  quarters  on  six  or  seven  frames. 

In  addition  to  the  honey  stored,  1500 
half-frames  have  been  drawn  out,  and  600 
full  frames,  so  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the 
same  number  of  combs  had  been  on  hand, 
the  surplus  would  have  been  much  greater. 
The  colony  in  the  tall  hive  shown  in  the 
engraving  on  page  374,  June  1,  gave  417 
lbs.  by  the  end  of  the  season.  The  bees  were 
shaken  on  full  sheets  of  foundation  on  Nov. 
8,  and  a  full  super  of  drawn  comb  was  add- 
ed, as  there  were  eggs  in  the  queen-cells. 
This  settled  the  swarming,  and  during  the 
season  they  have  pulled  out  five  half-su- 
iters and  one  full  super  of  foundation.  After 
the  first  extracting,  the  combs  were  put 
back;  and  the  total  yield  has  been  417  lbs., 
and  no  further  attempts  at  swarming. 

The  four  best  colonies  gave  as  follows : 


*  Various   views   of  Mr.    Gidley' s   apiary   appeared 
in  our  June   1st  issue. — Ed. 
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417  lbs.;  275  lbs.;  257  lbs.;  235  lbs.;  total 
for  4  colonies,  1184  lbs. 

All  these  are  leather-colored  Italians. 
Mr.  Gidley  finds  the  leather-colored  ahead 
of  the  golden  every  time. 

Christchurch,  N.  Z. 


ADVERTISING  UNTIL  THE  CUSTOMERS   COME 
TO  THE  HOUSE 


BY  GEORGE  SHIBER 


Continued  from  page  446. 

veil  or  gloves  on;"  or  "Why,  I  have  seen 
Shiber  pick  u})  bees  by  the  handful  and  not 
get  a  sting',"  etc. 

But  what  of  that?  I  don't  care  a  cent 
about  the  wonder  expressed  hy  people  to 
t!  ink  I  can  handle  bees.  But  I  do  want 
Ihem  to  know  I  have  first-class  honey  for 
sale.  And  when  the  public  knows  it,  the 
honey-producer  will  have  a  little  co-opera- 
tion of  one  member,  and  will  be  profiting 
by  it  until  the  larger  co-operation  comes 
along'.  But  don't  think  I  am  throwing  rocks 
at  the  co-operative  plan. 

Another  thing  we  used  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  retail  it  from  the  tank — that  is,  sell 
one,  two,  or  as  many  pounds  as  a  customer 
wanted.  It  did  not  pay.  Another  reason, 
honey  does  not  keep  its  fine  flavor  long,  as 
there  is  a  large  space  for  air  at  the  top  of 
the  honej^;  and  it  hurts  the  flavor,  even 
tliough  you  have  a  tight  cover  on. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5. 


LONGEVITY  MEANS  A  SHORTER  PERIOD,  REL- 
ATIVELY, OF  NON-PRODUCTIVENESS 


BY  LEWIS  P.  TANTON 


In  a  recent  issue  you  invite  opinion  upon 
Mr.  Doolittle's  suggestion  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  bees  being  long-lived.  I  submit 
that  there  is  no  Cjuality  in  the  bee  of  to-day 
more  desirable  to  select  and  cultivate  than 
hardihood  coupled  with  length  of  life.  From 
the  egg  to  maturity,  21  days,  the  bee  is  a 
consumer.  Fourteen  days  further  it  works 
witliin  the  hive,  still  consuming — a  total  of 
35  days  a  non-producer.  Deducting  for 
bad  weather,  intermissions  in  the  honey- 
flow,  and  a  decimation  of  numbers  by  birds 
and  accident,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the 
average  working  days  of  the  bee  (in  the 
honey-flow  season)  will  not  exceed  30. 
"Within  that  period  this  little  worker  must 
produce  food  to  supply  its  successor  during 
the  35  days  of  its  incubation  and  develop- 
ment, food  for  its  own  maintenance,  pro- 
vide sufficient  stores  to  last  at  least  six 
months  in  winter,  and  to  contribute  Avhat 
every  beekeeper  is  looking  for — a  generous 


surplus.  From  these  facts  I  argue  that 
every  hour  we  can  add  to  the  working  pe- 
riod of  a  bee's  existence  is  a  positive  and 
untaxed  profit.     To  illustrate  this: 

I  imported  a  beautiful  j-ellow  queen  and 
introduced  her  to  a  three-frame  nucleus. 
As  a  producer  of  handsome  and  busy  yel- 
low workers  slie  eclipsed  any  thing  I  ever 
witnessed.  The  frames  filled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom and  to  the  oaiter  edge  with  healthy 
brood.  I  allowed  her  to  increase  until  three 
body  supers  were  full  of  brood  and  bees. 
I  christened  her  my  "  thousand-dollar 
queen,"  and  the  only  difficulty  ahead  was 
how  to  get  soi  many  bees  into  a  compass 
small  enough  to  winter.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  I  reduced  my  aj^preciation  of  her 
value  down  to  fifty  cents,  and  she  was  worth 
that  ai^praisement  only  for  the  lesson  she 
taught.  There  was  scarcely  any  honey  in 
the  hive.  All  had  been  consumed  in  brood- 
rearing,  and  there  were  not  enough  bees  to 
fill  one  super  fairly.  I  fed  them;  but  in 
spring  all  were  dead.  The  bees  were  good 
workers,  quiet  and  healthy,  yet  short-lived, 
and,  as  a  result,  their  whole  period  of  field 
activity  was  insufficient  to  produce  the  sur- 
plus of  stores,  and  what  I  would  call  the 
surplus  life  necessary  to  maintain  the 
healthy  existence  of  the  colony. 

This  view  of  the  question  revives  inquiry 
as  to(  which  is  the  best  race  of  bees.  The 
Italian,  because  of  its  adaptability  to  the 
largest  area,  the  uniformity  of  its  character 
for  docility,  and  its  reputation  for  industry, 
coequal  with  that  of  any  other  race,  has 
won  for  itself  the  largest  number  of  admir- 
ers. The  great  Creator  in  liis  infinite  wis- 
dom had  the  same  just  measure  of  the 
world's  requirements  in  shaping  the  bee  as 
in  the  other  countless  forms  of  life,  and 
each  of  their  varied  forms  and  characters 
was  destined  for  a  work  which  the  oth.ei 
was  not  adapted  for. 

Place  my  beautiful  yellow  prolific  queen 
in  an  ecjuable  southern  temj^erature  with  an 
abundance  of  nectar  near  at  hand,  and  con- 
fine her  brood-chamber  to  one  or  at  the  most 
twio  supers,  and  her  value  would  not  have 
met  such  a  sweeping  and  spontaneous  dis- 
count. In  rugged  mountainous  localities 
where  the  bee  is  up  against  hardship  and 
every  variety  of  weather  and  climate,  the 
Italian  does  not  boast  of  so  many  friends. 
In  the  northern  portions  of  Maine,  in  all 
the  colder  sections  of  Canada  and  the  North- 
ern States,  the  black  bee  or  its  crosses  ai'e 
the  most  in  favor.  Even  in  places  of  mod- 
erate temperature  the  three-handed  and  the 
leather-colored  are  recognized  as  the  most 
profitable  and  reliable. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  the  German  bees 
succeed  in  certain  localities  so  much  better 
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than  the  vaunted  Italians?  They  do  not 
work  as  early  in  the  morning  nor  as  late  in 
the  evening;  the}'  carry  on  an  average  less 
brood  in  the  hive,  and  yet  in  the  end  they 
produce  as  much  surplus  honey  as  other 
races  would  do  under  like  conditions.  I 
have  not  tested  for  myself,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  secret  lies  in  the  longer  life 
and  in  the  more  extended  working  period  of 
the  black  bee,  and  because  less  of  the  work- 
er's labor  is  expended  in  the  raising  of 
brood  and  young  bees,  to  die  out  again  al- 
most before  they  have  gathered  honey 
enough  to  pay  for  their  keep. 

There  seem  to  be  features  in  the  charac- 
ter of  bees  suggestive  of  their  nativity. 
Why  do  the  black  bees  hasten  under  cover 
quickly  at  the  approach  of  darkness,  or 
when  clouds  loom  upf  and  why  do  they 
scamper  nervously  away  and  drop  like  mo- 
lasses from  the  combs  when  being  handled? 
Is  not  this  indicative  of  a  boisterous  place 
of  origin  and  a  desire  to  get  in  out  of  the 
cold  or  to  escape  impending  storms?  The 
Italian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quiet  and 
tractable,  spreading  itself  evenly  over  the 
comb,  and  continuing  its  work  almost  re- 
gardless of  disturbance.  Is  not  this  an  ex- 
hibition of  its  inherent  confidence  in  the 
blue  skies  and  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  its 
native  Italy? 

Concluding,  I  am  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  breeding  for  longevity  and  hardi- 
ness should  call  for  the  best  skill  of  our 
apicultural  specialists.  I  would  further 
suggest  that  dogmatic  conclusions  as  tO'  the 
value  of  any  particular  race  of  bees  for 
universal  use  be  set  aside,  and  a  study  of 
the  adaptability  of  the  different  races  to 
special  localities  be  taken  up.  These  fea- 
tures being  satisfactorily  understood,  our 
bee  journals,  advisers,  and  supply-houses, 
instead  of  dumping  their  own  favorite  and 
probably  successful  race  upon  us  would 
enrich  us  with  bees  suitable  to  our  locality 
and  our  needs. 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  Feb.  1. 


OPEN  AIR  FEEDING 


BY  MAJOR  SHALLARD 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  plan 
of  feeding,  given  in  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z, 
by  hanging  kerosene-tins  with  perforated 
bottoms  up  in  the  air.  But  you  state  in  the 
same  place,  "  If  the  syrup  were  fed  in  open 
cans,  thousands  of  bees  would  be  drowned." 
This  is  not  so.  I  once  had  an  apiary  of  250 
colonies  where  the  crop  had  gone  off  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  season.  The  hives  were 
short  of  stores,  and  the  queens  were  ceasing 


to  lay.  I  knew  this  would  not  do.  As  it 
was  an  out-apiary  I  had  no  time  to  go  to 
feed  each  colony  individually,  so  I  put  out 
three  of  the  largest  galvanized  iron  wash- 
ing-tubs, put  the  end  of  a  kerosene-case  in 
each  for  a  float,  spread  a  large  sheet  of  hes- 
sian  (coarse  sacking)  over  the  whole  lot, 
leaving  enough  sag  to  allow  it  to  go  right  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tub  when  it  was  empty.  1 
filled  the  tubs  to  the  top  with  honey  and 
water,  half  and  half. 

I  ne\er  saw  more  than  a  dozen  or  two 
dead  bees  in  any  of  the  tubs  at  any  time. 
The  hessian  would  float  on  the  board,  and 
the  capillary  attraction  would  wet  it  right 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  tub,  even  if  the  latter 
was  half  empty;  consequently  the  bees  had 
a  large  surface  to  alight  on,  and  they  did 
not  get  drowned.  For  that  matter  there 
was  no  place  to  get  drowned,  as  there  was 
no  pool  of  honey  anywhere,  except  the 
damp  hessian.  There  was  no  robbing,  al- 
though the  tubs  were  put  right  among  the 
hives.  Before  I  had  quite  finished  giving 
them  the  amount  I  had  arranged  for,  the 
honey-flow  started  and  the  tubs  were  de- 
serted. 

It  paid  me  well;  and  while  I  had  a  good 
population  in  each  hive,  and  got  a  good 
crop,  my  neighbors'  bees  built  up  only 
strong  enough  to  go  into  winter  quarters, 
and  got  no  surplus  at  all. 

You  will  probably  say  they  would  have 
robbed  if  the  flow  had  not  come  on.  T  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  they  would  if  the 
tubs  were  removed;  but  if  left  there  they 
would  simplj'  visit  them  until  they  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  there  was  no  more  hon- 
ey there,  and  then  they  would  settle  down. 

If  a  Comb  of  honey  is  left  out  and  the 
bees  begin  robbing  it  properly,  remove  that 
comb  and  you  will  cause  robbing;  but  leave 
it  there  and  let  the  bees  empty  it,  and  when 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  honey  is  all  gone, 
they  will  abandon  it  and  will  settle  down 
quickly. 

If  a  half-story  of  honey  is  left  out  and 
forgotten  while  taking  off  the  honey  tO'  ex- 
tract, and  I  find  the  bees  starting  to  rob  it, 
I  get  it  away  quickly;  but  I  put  another 
half-story,  with  a  little  honey  on  it,  in  its 
place.  Let  them  satisfy  themselves  that 
there  is  no  more,  and  they  will  go  away; 
but  take  it  away,  and  they  go  looking  for  it 
and  start  robbing  the  other  hives. 

Smith  Woodburn,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


Rope  Attracts  Swarms 

I  had  a  queen  among  eleven  whose  eggs  would 
not  hatch  this  spring.  I  also  notice  that  bees  in 
swarming  will  be  attracted  by  a  rope  wrapped  on 
a  limb  or  bush  if  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

Elizabeth,  Pa.,  May  5.  W.  T.  Fuehrer. 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


Grading  Extracted  Honey  by  Means  of  a  Standard 
System  of  Colors 

The  matter  of  grading  honey  correctly  is  a  ques- 
tion of  paramount  importance  to  every  one  handling 
either  comb  or  extracted  honey.  Mr.  G.  F.  DeMuth, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  is  quoted  in  your 
report  of  the  National  Association  at  Cincinnati  as 
suggesting  a  scheme  of  colored  cards  to  be  used  as 
a  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  describe  any 
grade  of  comb  honey  as  to  color.  This  matter  of  a 
standard  color-guide  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some 
time ;  and  since  the  subject  has  been  broached  pub- 
licly I  am  prompted  to  give  my  idea  in  the  form  of 
a  suggestion  relating  to  extracted  honey  only. 

When  extracted  honey  is  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  (that  is,  by  the  light  through  the  honey),  the 
color  is  lighter  when  the  body  of  honey  is  small,  and 
darker  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  body. 
This,  in  the  first  place,  suggested  to  my  mind  the 
advantage  of  always  viewing  the  specimen  through 
glass  containers  having  the  same  diameter  or  dis- 
tance through,  so  that,  whether  the  specimen  be 
light  or  dark,  its  actual  color  is  shown  to  a  certain- 
ty, and  sample  after  sample  can  be  compared  to  a 
nicety. 

When  this  idea  had  been  well  considered  I  could 
not  but  marvel  that  the  business  of  judging  the  color 
of  honey  has  been  done  in  the  haphazard  way  it  has 
ever  since  extracted  honey  has  been  a  marketable 
product.  The  general  use  of  a  standard  prescribed 
container  for  observing  honey  to  be  judged,  say  a 
test-tube  %  inch  in  diameter,  would  put  the  ques- 
tion upon  a  fairly  reliable  universal  basis.  Assum- 
ing that  this  were  done,  there  yet  remains  the  hu- 
man factor  to  be  considered,  for  the  specimen  nat- 
urally looks  to  the  seller  much  lighter  than  it  does 
to  the  dealer.  The  possibility  of  a  dispute  or  at  least 
dissatisfaction  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  an  ac- 
cepted standard  color-guide,  to  be  viewed  alongside 
the   honey   contained   in    standard-sized   test-tube. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  National  Association  to  select  and  make  official 
and  standard  such  a  scale  of  colors  made  in  glass 
(which  is  most  unchangeable),  the  original  to  be 
kept  by  the  secretary  as  the  standard.  The  Associa- 
tion could  supply  certified  duplicates  to  all  who 
might  desire  to  purchase.  Every  producer  of  ex- 
tracted, and  every  dealer,  should  be  provided  with 
such  a  means  of  grading  the  product  properly  be- 
yond question.  Such  a  color  scale  might  be  made  a 
permanent  part  of  the  standard-sized  test-tube,  there- 
by  simplifying   all  operations. 

The  matter  of  grading  extracted  honey  would  be 
thus  made  an  exact  science.  Any  person  not  color- 
blind could  grade  honey.  The  seller  could  know 
exactly  his  grade  before  shipping,  thereby  avoiding 
any  hocus  pocus  by  the  consignee.  The  demand  for 
extracted  honey  is  increasing,  and  the  importance 
of  standardizing  the  method  of  grading  increases 
correspondingly ;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  this  is 
a  matter  deserving  attention  and  action. 

New  Jersey.  C.  D.  C. 


Comb  and  Extracted  Selling  for  the  Same  Price 

I  started  about  ten  years  ago  with  two  stocks  of 
bees,  because  I  had  a  piece  of  land  of  about  two 
acres  on  which  I  grew  small  fruits  such  as  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  and  black  currants.  I  also  had 
a  small  orchard  of  plum  trees.  I  had  a  shop  in  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  so  I  thought  if  I  was  clev- 
er enough  to  get  any  honey  I  should  be  able  to  sell 
it  retail  over  the  counter  and  get  full  price  for  it. 
I  have  gradually  increased  my  apiary  from  two  to 
33  colonies  of  bees  because  I  found  I  could  make  it 
pay,  and  also  sell  all  the  honey  I  could  get.  When 
I  started  I  made  up  my  mind  to  master  the  practical 
side  of  beekeeping;    so  I   joined  the  county   associa- 


tion of  beekeepers,  bought  the  British  Beeekeepers' 
Guide-book,  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture, 
and  read  up  all  I  could  about  bees.  Each  year  I 
have  bought  more  books  and  have  taken  bee  jour- 
nals regularly,  so  as  to  glean  all  I  can  about  the 
theory  and  practice  of  beekeeping. 

I  can  sell  at  retail  all  the  honey  I  can  get,  and 
most  years  have  to  buy  some  more  in  order  to  supply 
orders.  It  is  put  up  in  V2  and  1  lb.  screw-capped 
bottles,  and  is  sold  at  24  cents  per  lb.  I  also  sell 
the  sections  at  the  same  price.  The  seconds,  or  those 
off  grade,  are  all  eaten  at  home.  I  make  a  profit  on 
an  average  of  about  five  dollars  per  hive  each  year, 
and  some  years  more.  This  year  was  the  worst  for 
several  seasons,  the  average  yield  of  honey  being  15 
lbs.  per  colony.  Last  year  my  average  yield  was  40 
lbs.,    the   highest   individual   hive   giving   72    lbs. 

My  district  is  the  noted  fruit-growing  district  of 
Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  and  stretches  for  several 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  town.  The  farms  are 
gradually  giving  way  to  fruit  culture  and  vegetable- 
growing,  so  you  see  my  honey  is  a  mixture  of  fruit, 
honey  clover,  raspberry,  peas,  beans,  etc.  The  fruit 
blossom  comes  early,  and  the  bees  build  up  quickly, 
and  some  years  fill  a  super  on  each  hive  from  fruit 
blossoms.  I  do  not  get  any  light  honey  around  here. 
It  is  generally  medium-colored,  of  a  good  consis- 
tency,  and  rich,  thick,  and  of  good  flavor. 

I  have  gone  in  for  showing,  and  have  taken  two 
silver  and  three  bronze  medals,  and  about  35  money 
prizes,  mostly  at  local  or  county  shows.  The  exhib- 
iting is  a  great  help  in  selling  my  honey;  and  if  I 
have  a  big  lot  I  advertise  in  the  local  papers,  and 
give  a  guarantee  with  every  pound  of  honey. 

WM.   J.   WOOLLEY,   Jr. 

Evesham.  England,  Dec.  2,  1912. 


Sending  Honey  by  Parcel  Post 

On  p.  94,  Feb.  1,  I  note  that  different  packages 
are  used  in  Europe  for  sending  honey  by  parcel 
post.  I  have  been  sending  honey  thus  for  about 
three  weeks,  and  have  mailed  about  one  can  a  day. 
One  11-lb.  can  was  sent  to  the  third  zone;  some  were 
also  sent  into  Massachusetts.  All  report  that  it  goes 
through  well,  and  that  the  honey  is  fine.  Of  course 
I  am  sending  out  nothing  but  the  best  of  honey. 

I  am  using  a  can  made  in  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
It  has  a  2*/^ -inch  screw  top,  and  is  tight  when 
screwed  down.  I  make  a  light  wooden  crate.  The 
ends  are  V4,  thick,  and  the  size  of  the  can  ends.  I 
then  nail  two  strips  on  a  side  about  M  inch  frojn 
the  corner.  When  it  is  all  nailed  I  tie  a  strong 
string  around  each  end  just  back  of  the  end;  and 
as  I  nail  the  strip  a  little  from  the  corner,  the  end 
corner  sticks  out  so  that  the  string  can't  slip  off. 
I  have  some  strips  of  tin  3-16  wide,  and  long  enough 
to  go  around  after  it  is  all  nailed,  which  I  intend 
to  try. 

What  we  want  is  a  reduced  rate.  It  is  quite  sur- 
prising to  see  how  short  a  distance  a  50-mile  zone 
is  when  you  want  to  send  a  package.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  the  precaution  to  have  every  tiling 
tight  and  in  good  shape.  I  have  been  wondering 
how  far  one  of  these  packages  would  go  safely. 

Dexter,  Me.,  Feb.  6.  A.  R.  Bodge. 


Alfalfa  Honey  Usually  Granulates  Quickly 

May  15,  p.  329,  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane  stands  corrected 
about  alfalfa  honey  granulating.  We  know  from 
many  years'  experience  with  it  that  alfalfa  honey 
granulates  the  quickest  of  any  kind  we  have  ever 
had  any  thing  to  do  with.  Our  experience  started 
in  Wisconsin;  after  which  we  spent  thirteen  years 
in  Michigan,  two  in  California,  five  in  Nebraska, 
and  for  seventeen  years   have  been  in   Colorado. 

Sedgwick,  Col.,  May  22.  Gail  Crowfoot. 
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Eggs  and  Young  Larvae  Do  Cause  the  Disappear- 
ance of  the  Virgin ;  a  Supporter  of  A.  C.  Miller 

The  above  has  reference  to  p.  796,  Dec.  1,  by 
Arthur  C.  Miller.  I  reckon  I  owe  him  something  for 
(hat  article.  I  have  been  losing  more  young  queens 
for  years  than  I  liked.  I  never  could  understand 
why,  and  we  had  been  told  so  often  to  give  young 
brood,  and  not  warned  not  to  give  eggs,  that  it  had 
become  a  fact  in  my  mind  that  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

I  have  had  many  people  apply  to  me  to  know  why 
their  young  queens  disappeared,  and  I  could  not  tell 
them.  No  doubt  it  was  the  eggs.  What  the  writer 
says  about  Henry  Alley  waiting  three  days  before 
giving  a  cell  is  like  an  illuminating  lamp  to  me. 
When  I  first  started  beekeeping — in  fact,  before  I 
owned  a  hive — I  read  and  digested  "  Manual  of 
Beekeeping"  by  John  Hunter.  In  this  book  he  says, 
"  After  removing  a  queen,  do  not  give  a  cell  for  72 
hours."  He  said  he  did  not  know  why,  but  72  ap 
peared  to  be  the  magic  number  of  hours  to  wait. 
For  years  I  acted  on  this  advice,  and  gave  no  cells 
for  three  days. 

These  were  ripe  cells  reared  on  the  Alley  75lan, 
and  they  would  hatch  within  a  few  hours  of  inser- 
tion. After  pursuing  this  method  successfully,  and 
not  losing  more  than  Mr.  Miller  says  is  the  correct 
percentage,  the  cell-protector  was  invented.  I  adopt- 
ed it  to  save  those  three  days,  and  I  lost  anywhere 
from  25   to   50  per  cent  of  my   queens. 

Even  then  I  did  not  see  what  the  trouble  was. 
There  might  not  be  any  thing  in  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Miller's  contention;  but  it  looks  feasible  enough  to 
me,  and  I  am  going  back  to  the  three-days'  wait, 
keeping  all  eggs  out  of  a  hive  containing  a  virgin, 
M.\.JOR  Sh.\llard. 

South   W^oodburn,    N.    S.    W.,    Australia. 


_A  Satisfactory  Experience  as  a  Helper  in  the  Em- 
pire State 

The  account  of  the  treatment  of  employees  on  a 
California  ranch  as  given  by  "  Subscrilier,"  page 
58,  .Jan.  15,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  treatment  of 
employees  in  the  Empire  State — at  least  such  has 
been  my-  experience.  It  was  my  privilege  to  spend 
most  of  the  season  of  1912  with  a  professional  bee 
keeper  of  Tompkins  Co.  I  began  my  duties  about 
April  1,  and  was  well  received  and  splendidly  treat 
ed  from  the  first.  I  received  $25.00  a  month,  with 
room  and  board,  and  ordinary  washing  included. 
I  was  given  a  very  comfortable  room,  and  the  board 
was  fine ;  in  fact,  had  I  been  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily  I  could  not  have  been  more  generously  used. 

The  work  at  the  yards,  of  which  we  ran  ten,  was 
strenuous,  and  I  was  made  to  feel  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  earn  my  money ;  but  that,  of  course,  was 
no  more  than  I  anticipated. 

Only  once  during  the  summer  was  I  sharply  re- 
proved. That  was  when  I  set  an  upper  story  con- 
taining a  queen  in  deep  grass.  As  I  had  been  re- 
peatedly warned  against  doing  this,  I  did  not  blame 
my  employer  for  speaking  quickly.  Of  course  there 
were  several  mistakes  which  were  corrected  by  my 
employer,  but  he  usually  spoke  quietly,  and  very 
rarely   allowed   his   temper   to   manifest   itself. 

I  left  my  place  in  September,  feeling  that  I  had 
spent  a  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  season.  As  I 
anticipate  entering  the  bee  business,  the  experience 
gained  will  lea  great  help  to  me. 

Spencer,    N.   Y.,   Feb.    6.  "  Subsceiber." 


A  Correction 

My  article,  page  335,  May  15,  is  different  from 
what  I  wrote.  ^Vhe^e  it  reads,  "If  no  cells  were 
•  started  at  the  time  of  removing  the  queen,  removing 
the  two  combs  once,"  etc.,  it  should  read:  "Remov- 
ing the  cells  on-e  is  all  that  will  be  required  before 
returning  the  queen  and  brood." 

Ho:ieD- c  FaliF.  K.  Y.,  J/ne  7.       -'..  C.  G:l3ERT. 


Photographs  of  Swarms,  etc.,  an  Aid  in   Selling 
Honey 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  any  trouble  in 
disposing  of  their  honey  I  should  like  to  suggest  a 
little  scheme  that  helped  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
securing  orders  in  about  nine  out  of  ten  stores  in 
which   I   solicited. 

By  means  of  a  camera,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
bees,  here  is  my  plan : 

During  the  summer  I  take  a  few  pictures  of  bees 
while  clustered  on  the  tree  after  swarming,  or  of 
diflferent  manipulations  which  will  prove  very  inter- 
esting, and  hold  the  buyers'  interest.  These  help 
considerably,  and  will  keep  you  busy  answering 
some  of  the  extremely  laughable  inquiries  that  peo- 
ple will  sometimes  ask  in  regard  to  bees. 

When  I  first  started  in  I  took  care  to  let  the 
grocer  see  me  whenever  I  was  stung,  thus  proving 
that  I  was  a  beekeeper. 

Chicago,  Nov.  2.  Timothy   P.  O'Donnell. 


Drones  instead  of  Queens 

Please  tell  us  what  you  would  do  if  you  had  a 
neighbor,  much(  ?)  learned  in  bee  culture,  who 
would  ask  permission  to  get  a  queen  from  your  yard 
whenever  he  had  a  swarm  at  home,  and  after  re- 
ceiving your  consent  would  invariably  march  off  in 
triumph  with  a  drone?  Understand  me,  he  is  too 
practical  to  read  Gleanings.  Will  you  please  make 
it  more  convincing  that  the  "moth"  does  not  de- 
stroy bees  in  a  normal  condition? 

I  find  it  impossible  to  make  my  beekeeping  friends 
believe  that  the  moth  is  not  the  most  deadly  enemy 
of  the  bee  industry. 

Guilford,  Kan.,  May  9.  Herschel  Short. 

[Ignorance  is  certainly  bliss  in  case  of  your 
neighbor,  who  thinks  he  has  a  queen  when  he  has 
a  di-one.  However,  after  one  trial  we  should  think 
he  would  find  out  his  mistake. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  still  beekeepers  who  are 
wasting  their  time  fussing  with  moth-traps,  moth- 
hives,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  moths  away 
from  bees,  but  all  such  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer,  as  it  becomes  better  and  better  known  that 
strong  vigorous  colonies,  especially  of  Italians,  do 
not  need  any  help  in  protecting  the  hives  from  the 
ravages  of  the  bee-moth. — Ed.] 


Paste  for  Sticking  Labels  on  Tin 

April  1,  p.  232,  Mr.  G.  A.  Barbisch,  of  La  Cres- 
cent, Minn.,  wants  to  know  whether  there  is  a  prep- 
aration which  will  make  labels  stick  to  tin.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  there  is,  no  matter  how  small 
the  label.  If  it  is  of  any  use  to  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  they  are  welcome  to  use  it.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Make  a  flour  paste,  being  sure  that  it  is  thorough- 
ly cooked.  To  a  pint  of  paste  stir  in  a  qiiarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum.  Avoid  too  much 
alum,  as  it  will  cause  the  tin  to  rust  and  the  stain 
to  come  through  the  label.  Label  the  tins  before 
filling  with  honey.  I  have  used  this  paste  for  ten 
years,  and  never  yet  had  a  label  come  off. 

Owen  Sound,  Out.  Chris.  Grimoldby. 


Strengthening  Honey-cases   . 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  used  shipping  cases 
with  a  cross-piece  %  inch  thick  through  the  center. 
I  find  that  it  reinforces  the  case,  certainly  half.  I 
b.ave  no  trouble  with  honey  breaking  from  the  sec- 
tions. Others  can  do  as  well  if  they  will  use  judg- 
ment in  packing,  being  particular  not  to  have  hard 
lumps  of  straw  or  excelsior  under  the  middle  of 
those  weak  and  frail  cases  that  are  used.  Think  of 
leemen  asking  that  that  frail  box  take  care  of  our 
l;o:iey  on  the  railroad.  D^es  it  look  as  if  we  knew 
ho-<v  to  take  care  of  bees? 

Theresa,  N.  Y.  B.  J.  Worsley. 


JULY    1,    1913 
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Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. — Matt. 
7:7. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  before  they  call,  I 
will  answer ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will 
hear. — Isa.   65:24. 

Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name ;  ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full. — 
John  16:24. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  ouv  sub- 
scribers explains  itself: 

In  your  account  of  questioning  the  Savior,  you 
claim  to  have  got  a  "  plain,  distinct,  decided  '  No  '  " 
to  each  question.  Why,  then,  do  you  go  to  Mr.  Rood 
with  some  of  your  questions?  If  I  had  the  use  of  a 
few  pages  in  Gleanings  each  issue,  and  could  go 
to  the  Savior  with  my  questions  with  assurance  of 
such  prompt  answers,  I  would  ask  him  about  many 
things  the  whole  world  has  wanted  to  know  through- 
out the  ages,  and  give  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
to  a  waiting  world.  Even  in  such  comparatively  un- 
important matters  as  beekeeping,  gardening,  poultry, 
health,  eating,  authoritative  knowledge  like  that  you 
receive  from  the  Savior  would  be  of  vastly  more 
value  than  any  you  are  now  publishing,  as  infinite 
knowledge  is  of  more  value  than  finite.  You  could 
easily  double  your  circulation  in  a  few  months,  and 
do  an  immense  amount  of  good  for  temperance  and 
religion.  I  should  be  pleased  to  read  your  answer 
to  this  question  in  Gleanings  or  in  a  letter. 

My  good  friend,  I  am  glad  you  have 
asked  this  question,  because  I  may  have 
been  a  little  careless  by  leaving  the  inference 
to  the  effect  that  I  always  receive  answers 
to  my  prayers  in  such  a  plain  and  emphatic 
way.  I  believe  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  God  answers  prayer  in  different  Avays. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  mentioned,  the 
one  who  is  praying,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
words  are  uttered,  receives  an  enlightened 
conscience  that  enables  him  to  see  with  his 
spiritual  eyes,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
that  he  had  been  (at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing) out  of  the  straight  and  narrow  path; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  had  been  uncon- 
sciousl}'  influenced  by  Satan  to  see  things 
in  a  distorted  light. 

In  our  first  text  the  dear  Savior  in  his 
own  words  declares  plainly  that  our  prayers 
shall  be  answered.  He  says,  "  Seek,  and  ye 
shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you."  Now,  there  are  times — in  fact, 
most  of  the  time — when  the  great  Father 
sees  fit  to  let  us  work  awhile,  before  getting 
what  we  ask  for.  In  mj'  Avork  Avith  the 
dictaphone  God  seemed  pleased,  if  you  Avill 
excuse  the  expression,  to  let  me  keep  on  at 
Avork,  and  be  baffled  again  and  again,  before 
he  told  me  or  showed  me  hoAv  to  get  the 
results  I  was  longing  for.  In  the  same  way 
a  good  parent,  instead  of  giving  his  beloved 
child  every  thing  he  asks  for,  shoAvs  him 
how  he  can  get  the  desired  thing  by  a  little 
hard  work. 


In  our  recent  studies  of  the  history  of 
Joseph  Ave  see  hoAV  he  Avas  led  from  being 
a  humble  shepherd  lad  to  the  highest  posi- 
ton  in  Egypt,  next  to  the  king;  and  Joseph 
had  perplexities  and  disappointments  so 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  unwavering 
faith  in  God,  he  never  could  have  stood  for 
ages  before  the  Avorld  as  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  that  the  history  of  humanity  fur- 
nishes. 

Let  us  noAv  go  back  and  consider  my 
trouble  Avith  the  mischievous  schoolboys.  I 
had  praj-ed  over  the  matter  several  times— 
that  is,  after  I  had  begun  to  see  that  I  Avas 
getting  into  an  unchristianlike  frame  of 
mind.  I  not  only  asked  God's  guidance  but 
consulted  my  friend  Rood  because  he  Avas 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
Avas  universally  recognized  as  a  Christian 
man  in  that  Avhole  vicinity.  My  first  im- 
pression Avas  that  the  boys  should  be  arrest- 
ed for  interfering.  After  friend  Rood  had 
declared  that,  if  it  were  his  case,  he  would 
leave  the  machine  and  "  chase  them  down," 
I  still  felt  uneasy  and  troubled  about  it. 
Had  they  been  annoying  other  people  in 
the  same  Avay  it  Avould  haA^e  been  a  different 
thing;  and  Avhen  I  asked  the  Lord  on  my 
knees,  as  I  told  you,  if  I  should  get  out  of 
the  auto  and  go  after  the  boys  and  get  their 
names  so  I  could  make  complaint,  the  an- 
SAver  came  strong  and  clear,  as  I  have  told 
you.  In  other  Avords,  I  could  see  Avhile 
there  on  my  knees  that  I  should  be  out  of 
place  in  any  such  proceedings,  especially 
under  the  circumstances.  Again  I  asked 
the  question,  or,  if  you  choose,  asked  the 
Lord,  to  direct  me  in  deciding  Avhether  I 
should  report  them  to  the  sheriff,  after  I 
succeeded  in  getting  their  names;  and  the 
arsAver  came  as  before,  or,  if  you  choose  to 
put  it  differently,  in  that  prayerful  attitude 
Avhere  I  Avas  praying  for  the  good  of  the 
boys  as  Avell  as  for  myself  it  became  very 
clear  to  my  mind  that  I  should  be  out  of 
place  or  out  of  character,  as  the  author  of 
these  Home  papers,  in  reporting  the  boys 
to  the  police  authorities,  just  because  they 
annoyed  me  and  nobody  else.  Good  com- 
mon sense  seemed  to  declare  that  I  had  un- 
consciously gotten  into  a  strife  or  quarrel 
with  the  schoolboys  or  the  boys  in  the  street. 

Let  me  noAv  tell  you  something  that  I  did 
not  tell  you  before.  When  they  Avere  an- 
noying me  by  climbing  on  behind  but  not 
getting  oft'  Avhen  I  ordered  them  off  I  de- 
cided I  would  get  a  yardstick  Avhich  Avould 
enable  me  to  reach  them,  and  I  actually 
Avent   and  bought   one   and   laid  it   on   the 
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seat;  but  before  I  had  even  flourished  it 
toward  them  I  asked  the  Lord  if  such  a 
thing  would  have  his  approval.  The  answer 
came  very  plainly  as  before,  and  I  never 
used  the  stick  at  all.  I  took  it  off  the  seat 
of  the  auto  as  soon  as  I  got  home.  The  an- 
swer came  partly  through  a  recollection  of 
those  precious  and  beautiful  texts  that  I 
have  already  quoted :  "  Love  ye  your  ene- 
mies; do  good  to  them  that  hate  you;"  and 
"  if  thine  enemy  smite  thee  on  one  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also."  The  implica- 
tion would  be  that  I  should  be  forgetting  my 
Christian  character  or  standing,  if  I  so 
much  as  even  flourished  the  yardstick  to- 
ward them.  At  every  point  I  was  handi- 
capped— that  is,  handicapped  so  far  as 
striking  back  was  concerned;  and  I  confess 
to  you  that  it  went  awfully  "  agin  the 
grain,"  as  my  poor  friend  Fred  expressed 
it  as  we  knelt  together  on  the  stone  floor  of 
the  old  Medina  jail. 

Many  times  our  prayers  are  answered  by 
not  being  answered  at  all;  or  let  us  put  it 
this  vfay:  A  child  often  asks  for  things  that 
would  do  him  harm.  The  wise  parent  re- 
fuses the  request,  and  many  times  without 
explaining  why.  When  Joseph  was  cast 
into  the  pit  he  no  doubt  prayed  over  the 
matter;  and  the  same  way  when  he  was  sold 
as  a  slave  into  Egypt;  and  again  when  he 
was  cast  into  a  dungeon  for  refusing  to  be- 
tray the  sacred  trust  that  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him;  and,  if  I  am  correct,  he 
was  something  like  two  years  in  prison 
without  any  prospect,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  that  his  prayers  were  answered  or  that 
his  liberty  would  be  granted.  God  saw  fit 
to  test  his  faith.  In  the  same  way  Joseph 
seemed  to  his  brethren  hard  and  cruel;  but 
he  was  only  testing  tJiem  and  sifting  them 
to  see  whether  they  had  repented  or  reform- 
ed since  he  had  lost  sight  of  them.  Al- 
though Paul  had  many  wonderful  answers 
to  prayer,  there  was  one  thing  he  prayed 
about  all  his  life,  so  far  as  we  know ;  and 
yet  his  faith  in  the  loving  Father  wavered 
not.  God  did  not  see  fit  to  remove  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  although  he  had,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  given  him  gi-ace  to  bear  it. 

My  good  friend,  I  have  asked  the  Lord 
repeatedly  to  guide  me  and  to  give  me  wis- 
dom in  regard  to  beekeeping,  gardening, 
poultry,  health,  eating,  etc. ;  and  I  would 
gladly  submit  the  matter  to  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  as  to  whether  my  prayers  have 
been  answered  or  not.  The  large  circulation 
of  our  journal  at  present,  the  many  kind 
words  that  come  for  my  department,  urging 
me  to  keep  it  up,  is  to  me  abundant  proof 
that  my  prayers  have  not  only  been  answer- 
ed but  are  still  being  answered.  I  think 
vou  will  asTee  with  me  that  we  have  abun- 


dant reason  to  thank  God  for  the  wonderful 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  things 
you  have  mentioned,  not  forgetting  temper- 
ance and  religion;  and  my  impression  is 
that  this  progress  has  come  largely  in  an- 
swer to  earnest  and  faithful  prayer.  Not 
only  is  the  Bible  being  read  now  in  a  way 
that  it  has  not  been  before  since  the  world 
began,  but  there  are  more  people  praying 
than  ever  before. 

Our  second  text  admonishes  us  that  God 
prepares  and  plans  his  answers,  even  before 
the  i3rayer  is  uttered.  How  do  we  know 
that  God  in  his  infinite  love  and  goodness 
did  not  plan  letting  those  boys  full  of  mis- 
chief test  my  Christianity?  One  of  the 
writers  in  the  Sunday  School  Times  sug- 
gests that,  after  we  finish  the  study  of  the 
histoi'y  of  Joseph,  we  should  take  a  birdseye 
view  of  the  whole  transaction.  Sometimes 
in  traveling  we  get  to  the  summit  of  a  hill 
where  we  can  look  back  over  the  winding 
road  that  we  have  traveled  over  during  the 
day.  On  the  way  to  California  you  can 
many  times  look  back  and  see  how  the  rail- 
road l:as  twisted  here  and  there  in  order  to 
reach  a  certain  point.  Well,  we  want  to 
take  a  birdseye  view  of  that  story  of  Joseph 
in  the  same  way,  and  see  the  mysterious 
and  crooked  ways  through  which  Joseph 
was  led  amid  the  perplexities  and  disap- 
pointments at  tlie  hands  of  his  brothers,  and 
yet  which  ended  in  placing  him  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  beside  Pharaoh  himself  as 
prime  minister,  and  still  later  as  the  savior 
of  the  nation.  Joseph  held  fast  to  the  faith 
he  had  in  God's  many  and  gracious  prom- 
ises, and  he  had  his  reward. 

Our  last  text  contains  another  wonderful 
piece  of  information.  In  our  prayer  we 
should  ask  for  that  which  we  think  we  need 
and  for  that  which  is  best  for  us.  Jesus  tells 
us  to  ask  it  in  his  name,  and  that  is  why  we 
so  often  hear  the  expression  at  the  close  of 
a  prayer,  "  in  Jesus'  name,"  etc.  He  says 
again,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive."  This 
implies  that,  if  the  answer  does  not  come 
all  at  once,  as  it  does  sometimes,  by  an  en- 
lightened conscience  and  intellect  we  know 
it  ivill  come  eventually.  Then  he  finished 
the  sentence  by  saying,  "  That  your  joy  may 
be  full;"  and  I  confess  that  I  never  fully 
realized  what  that  means  until  this  very 
moment.  After  having  that  wicked  and 
spiteful  spirit  that  I  felt  toward  the  boys 
who  annoyed  me — after  having  that  bad 
spirit  banished  by  prayer,  I  felt  happy. 
And,  my  good  friends,  whenever  any  of  you 
get  to  feeling  spiteful  and  unpleasant  to- 
ward your  neighbors,  prayer  will  dispel 
such  feelings.  Do  you  not  agi-ee  with  me? 
And  when  you  are  inclined  to  get  into  such 
a  frame  of  mind  again,  just  breathe  this 
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little  prayer  to  the  dear  Savior :  "  Create  in 
me  a  clean  heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me."  I  told  you  about  how 
my  wife  was  startled  because  I  laughed 
aloud  when  reading  the  Bible.  I  laughed 
because  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  had  found  a 
remedy  for  my  troubles.  When  I  came  out 
ahead  of  the  squash-bugs  and  saved  my 
plants  I  no  doubt  laughed  about  it. 

Let  me  now  quote  once  more  from  the 
Sunday  School  Times.  Please  notice  again 
the  expression  in  our  last  text — "  That  your 
joy  may  be  full."  Wm.  H.  Ridgeway,  in 
speaking  about  the  joy  of  salvation,  says : 

"  The  joy  of  salvation."  I  would  have  no  use  for 
religion  at  all  if  there  were  not  more  fun  in  it  than 
in  any  thing  else  on  earth. 

And  I  want  to  say  amen  to  the  above. 
True  religion,  which  I  have  been  trying  in 
my  feeble  way  to  hold  up  before  you,  is 
actually  more  "  fun  "  than  any  thing  else. 


FORTY  Y'EARS  WITH  THE  "  LITTLE  BUSY  BEE." 

The  above  heading  was  prompted  by  a 
trip  I  have  just  taken,  June  17,  out  to  one 
of  our  out-apiaries  down  on  the  river  bot- 
tom, three  or  four  miles  away.  Thanks  to 
a  kind  Providence,  honey  is  coming  in  very 
much  as  it  did  a  year  ago ;  and  as  a  "gang" 
were  going  down  to  take  off  the  first  honey 
of  the  season  I  was  asked  to  go  along.  In 
about  half  an  hour's  time  our  boys  took  off 
toward  half  a  ton  of  honey,  all  from  the 
upper  stories,  so  there  was  no  brood  in  any 
of  the  combs.  Mr.  Marchant,  the  foreman, 
opened  the  hives  and  lifted  out  the  heavy 
well-filled  combs  while  a  boy  drove  the  bees 
down  with  a  smoker  as  much  as  possible. 
After  Mr.  Marchant  had  shaken  off  the  bees 
in  front  of  the  hive  an  attendant  who  stood 
ready  with  a  suitable  brush  brushed  off  all 
the  remaining  bees.  The  comb  was  then 
passed  over  to  a  fourth  man,  who  placed  it 
in  an  empty  super.  As  soon  as  he  received 
nine  heavy  combs  they  were  carried  directly 
to  the  auto  truck  until  the  load  was  made 
up.  Then  the  truck  was  quickly  run  to  the 
extracting-house  at  the  Home  of  the  Hon- 
eybees. You  see  the  auto  truck  could  be 
backed  right  up  into  the  apiary  close  to 
where  the  men  were  working.  It  did  not 
matter  whether  the  air  was  full  of  flying 
bees  or  not.  There  were  no  horses  to  be 
stung.  As  the  veliicle  is  equipped  not  only 
with  rubber  tires  but  steel  springs,  the  load 
of  honey  was  conveyed  quickly  and  safely 
three  miles  or  more  away  on  the  auto  truck. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  a  good  many 
jokes  at  my  expense  because  of  my  enthu- 
siasm for  the  future  of  bee  culture.  Our 
older  readers  will  remember  the  picture  I 
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gave  of  the  hexagonal  apiary.*  By  the  way, 
that  same  apiary  was  a  good  deal  on  the 
plan  of  the  modem  "  convergent  poultry- 
yard."  It  was  designed  to  save  steps.  You 
will  recall  that  I  had  a  picture  of  a  little 
railway  track  and  a  car  on  this  track  to 
run  up  to  the  honey-bouse  located  in  the 
center.  This  car  was  to  carry  the  honey 
far  enough  from  the  extracting-house  so  it 
could  be  loaded  on  to  a  wagon  without  hav- 
ing the  horses  stung,  etc. 

Well,  although  I  did  have  some  wild  vi- 
sions in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  bee  cul- 
ture, I  did  not  dream  of  an  automobile  for 
helping  the  beekeeper,  for  no  such  thing 
was  then  known  or  even  dreamed  of  at  that 
time.  Perhaps  I  might  remark  that  this  is 
the  first  time  we  have  gathered  our  honey 
from  out-apiaries  and  brought  it  in  on  an 
auto  truck.  Heretofore  we  have  carried  the 
extractor  around  the  apiaries  and  brought 
in  the  honey  in  cans;  but  you  who  have 
tried  it  know  it  is  a  big  job  to  lug  that  ex- 
tracting-outfit  away  out  in  the  country  and 
move  it  from  one  apiary  to  another.  Ernest 
remarked  this  morning  that  he  had  been 
studying  on  the  problem,  and  he  was  won- 
dering whether  the  auto  truck  could  not 
bring  in  the  filled  combs,  and  carry  them 
back  cheaper,  rather  than  to  carry  a  con- 
venient extracting-outfit  around  to  each 
apiary.  When  the  extracting  is  done  at 
the  home  or  the  center  apiary  we  can  use 
a  gasoline-engine  for  power,  which  would 
be  quite  difficult  if  we  had  to  move  it 
around;  and  with  this  management  we  can 
have  things  fixed  up  in  good  shape  for 
extracting,  uncapping,  etc.  Of  course,  this 
necessitates  having  a  set  of  empty  combs; 
but  this  is  an  easy  matter,  especially  when 
we  extract  only  from  upper  stories  and 
prevent  the  queen  from  having  access  to  the 
combs  above. 

There  is  so  much  going  on  at  the  Home 
of  the  Honeybees  just  now  that  I  feel  some- 
times like  rubbing  my  eyes  as  did  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  to  be  sure  that  I  am  awake.  I 
suggested  taking  these  heavy  combs  full  of 
honey  up  to  the  honey  and  wax  room,  and 
have  them  do  the  extracting.  Their  force 
of  women  folks  one  would  expect  might  be 
a  little  more  tidy  than  a  lot  of  men  and 
boys.  But  what  do  you  think  was  the 
reason  given  for  not  doing  so?  Why,  just 
this:  Orders  are  coming  in  so  thick  and 
fast  for  foundation  that  all  hands  have  al- 
most had  to  drop  the  work  of  honey  and 
make  foundation.  Besides,  there  would  not 
be  any  room  there  for  the  extracting  busi- 
ness; and  yet  this  wax  and  honey  building 
covers  a  piece  of  ground  60  by  150  feet. 

From  the  50  colonies  in  that  one  apiary 
we  took  1600  lbs.  from  our  first  extracting. 
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This  result,  32  lbs.  per  colony,  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  June,  is  certainly  pretty 
good. 


May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  what  I  have 
been  privileged  to  live  and  see  accomplished 
with  the  honeybees. 


High-pressure    Gardening 


THE  DASHEEN,  AND  SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT 
IT. 

On  page  240  you  will  find  a  glimpse  of 
my  Florida  garden,  and  of  the  dasheens 
about  three  months  after  planting.  The 
ground  had  been  mostly  cleared  otf  after 
growing  some  other  crop.  Just  over  my 
left  shoulder,  if  you  look  carefully,  you 
will  get  a  glimpse  of  our  Golden  Bantam 
sweet  corn,  which  our  neighbors  write  me 
is  the  best  sweet  corn  they  ever  tested.  I 
think  the  Golden  Bantam  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  growing  sweet  corn  in  Florida  in 
winter,  because  it  is  much  hardier  than  the 
other  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  and  will  stand 
the  cold  weather  better. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  dasheen.  Below  is 
a  clipping  from  the  Country  Gentleman  for 
June  7.  This  same  article  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  dasheen  shoots  grown  in  a  green- 
house in  Michigan.  Although  I  have  not 
tested  any  of  the  shoots  to  be  used  like 
asparagus,  I  am  fully  satisfied  they  will  be 
excellent  food;  for  in  hoeing  about  my 
plants  I  have  occasionally  chopped  off  a 
sprout  with  my  hoe;  and  on  chewing  these 
white  crisp  shoots  I  have  found  them  to  be 
very  rich  and  sweet,  and  almost  exactly 
like  raw  asparagus.  On  page  240  of  our 
issue  for  April  1  you  will  see  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  dasheen  as  a  substitute  for 
asparagus.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  at 
least  to  me,  that  none  of  our  great  seeds- 
men have  not  as  yet  taken  hold  of  the  dash- 
een and  exploited  it  as  they  usually  do  new 
vegetables.  The  dasheen,  like  the  calla 
lily,  wants  a  very  rich  soil  with  a  great 
abundance  of  humus  and  plenty  of  water; 
and  wherever  things  are  favorable  I  am 
told  they  frequently  grow  as  high  as  a 
man's  head. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  dashten 
—that  new  root  crop  for  the  South.  Now  it  appears 
that  more  will  be  written,   and  for  good  reason. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  dasheen  has  all  the 
goodness  of  the  common  spud,  with  even  greater 
food  value ;  that  the  tubers  can  be  baked,  French 
fried,  mashed,  croquetted,  and  used  for  stuffing 
roasts.  It  is  also  generally  known  that  a  good  flour 
is  being  manufactured  from  the  dasheen;  that  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  make  an  excellent  substitute  for 
spinach  and  other  greens;  that  plantings  have 
yielded  as  high  as  400  bushels  of  tubers  to  the  acre. 

That  should  be  enough  for  any  iilant  that  has  been 
experimented  with  in  this  country  for  only  five  or 
six  years.  But  now  the  dasheen  has  added  yet  an- 
other chapter  to  its  catalog  of  possibilities.  The 
shoots   of   the   plant   have  been   tried   out   as   a   food, 


and  they  have  filled  the  bill  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
wlio   have  taken   a   hand  in   the   experiment. 

Ordinarily  the  shoots  that  eventually  bear  the  big 
"  elephant-ear  "  leaves  are  green  and  far  from  tempt- 
ing. Perhaps  they  would  never  serve  as  a  human 
food  if  they  were  experimented  with  in  the  natural 
green   condition. 

But  recently  the  Division  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  man  in 
Michigan  and  had  him  box  in  the  growing  dasheens 
so  that  light  would  be  excluded  from  the  stems.  The 
result  was  a  complete  bleaching  of  these,  and  a  prod- 
uct more  tender   and  tempting  than   was  hoped  for. 

The  bleached  stems  were  cut,  packed,  and  shipped 
to  Washington.  David  Fairchild,  agricultural  ex- 
plorer for  this  division  of  the  department,  had  them 
cooked,  and  served  at  a  banquet.  He  took  a  long 
chance,  for  he  didn't  believe  in  trying  out  this  ex- 
periment on  the  "  dog."  Well,  the  dasheen  sprouts 
tasted  good — something  like  asparagus — and  were 
served  like  asparagus.  Everybody  liked  them.  And 
now  Mr.  Fairchild  and  the  rest  of  his  force  are  going 
in  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  this  new 
dasheen. 

These  shoots — or,  rather,  the  dasheen  plantings — 
were  forced  in  a  greenhouse.  It  was  found  that  sev- 
eral crops  could  be  grown  in  a  season.  Of  course  it 
is  possible  that  such  a  process  of  growing  this  new 
food  would  not  pay ;  but  Mr.  Fairchild  and  his 
corps  feel  that  the  same  results  will  eventually  be 
secured  in  the  field,  earth  banking  taking  the  place 
of  boxing  to  effect  the  bleaching. 


DASHEEN    FLOUR — SEE    A.    I.    ROOT'S    SPECIAL 
NOTICES  FOR  JUNE  15. 

The  dasheen  flour  mentioned  in  our  last 
issue  was  finally  forwarded  from  Braden- 
town,  Fla.  The  Department  at  Washing- 
ton informed  me  that  they  have  no  more  to 
send  out  tliis  season.  Well,  Avhile  we  are 
well  pleased  with  the  dasheen  flour  for 
cooking  purposes  I  am  not  prepared  at 
present  to  speak  so  extravagantly  in  regard 
to  it  as  I  did  of  the  first  baked  dasheen 
tubers  last  January.     Let  me  explain. 

I  got  my  first  bag  of  dasheens  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  as  you  will  remember;  and  some 
time  in  March  I  secured  five  bushels  from 
the  Development  Co.  at  Brookville,  Fla. 
Now,  these  last  five  bushels  were  already 
sprouted  more  or  less,  and  some  of  them 
were  wilted  somewhat.  We  all  know  that 
a  sprouted  and  soft  Irish  potato  late  in 
the  spring  is  not  expected  to  be  of  first 
quality  for  table  use,  and  it  was  so  with 
the  samples  selected  from  the  five  bushels 
I  bought.  They  were  nothing  near  equal  to 
the  first  one,  which  was  hard  and  firm  and 
solid.  Well,  this  dasheen  flour  tasted  a 
little  like  the  wilted  dasheens  when  cooked. 
We  have  tried  them  for  making  biscuit  with 
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half  white  flour,  also  for  making  cookies. 
We  passed  them  around  the  neighborhood, 
and  they  all  voted  them  fine — better  than 
biscuits  and  cookies  made  entirely  of  wlieat 
flour.  But  tlie  best  results  were  attained 
with  pancakes  of  one-fourth  graham  flour 
and  three-fourths  of  dasheen  flour.  These, 
with  maple  molasses,  were  certainly  deli- 
cious. 

Will  dasheen  flour  ever  be  a  successful 
rival  to  common  wheat  flour?  It  looks  to 
me  quite  likely ;  for  I  believe  it  is  certainly 
a  more  nourishing  food  if  possible.  Then 
consider  that  50  bushels  per  acre  is  a  big 
crop  of  wheat,  and  few  farmers  come  up 
to  that.  But  the  dasheen  has  been  made  to 
yield  at  the  rate  of  500  to  800  bushels. 

Here  is  another  one  of  my  "  happy  sur- 
prises." The  Department  at  Washington 
laas  just  put  out  a  veiy  pretty  bulletin  of 
twelve  pages  entitled  "The  Dasheen,  a  Root 
Crop  for  the  Southern  States."  It  contains 
two  pictures  of  the  gTowing  crop  and  a 
very  nice  picture  of  the  tubers.  From  this 
bulletin  I  make  the  following  extract : 

The  nutty  flavor  of  the  tubers  gives  them  a  pe- 
culiar palatability  which  has  struck  the  fancy  of  a 
large  number  of  persons.  The  higher  nitrogenous 
and  starchy  character  gives  them  an  advantage  as 
food  that  would  seem  to  make  the  plant,  when  com- 
pared with  the  potato,  an  even  more  valuable  food- 
producer. 

RECIPES    FOE    THE    PREPARATION    OF    THE     DASHEEN. 

This  vegetable  is  a  staple  article  of  food  for  mil- 
lions of  people  in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries. 
In  general  it  is  used  in  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  white  potato  is  used.  It  may  also  be  candied 
like  the  sweet  potato.  The  flesh  of  the  corms  and 
large  tubers  is  frequently  somewhat  gray  or  violet 
when  cooked,   but  this   does  not   affect   the   flavor. 

When  uncooked  dasheens  are  being  scraped  or 
pared  they  should  be  handled  in  water  to  which  a 
teaspoonful  of  sal  soda  to  the  quart  has  been  added, 
in  order  to  prevent  irritation  to  the  hands. 

BAKED     DA.SIIEENS. 

Dasheens,  large  or  small,  may  be  baked  like  pota- 
toes, in  a  quick  oven.  They  should  first  be  washed 
and  scrubbed  to  remove  the  fibrous  part  of  the  skin. 
When  practicable  to  do  so  it  is  often  desirable  to 
scrape  the  dasheens  before  baking,  as  they  are  then 
more  convenient  for  eating,  and  the  soft  crust  which 
forms  when  they  are  properly  baked  is  particularly 
delicious.  The  corms  may  be  cut  in  half  from  top 
to  base  in  order  to  lessen  the  time  needed  for  bak- 
ing. The  time  required  is  about  the  same  as  for 
potatoes  of  the  same  size.  They  should  be  served  hot. 
Season  with  salt  and  plenty  of  butter,  and  pepper 
if  desired.     Gravy  instead  of  butter  may  be  used. 

The  dasheen  when  properly  baked  and  served  is 
mealy,  and  the  flavor  is  much  like  that  of  the  white 
potato,  but  more  or  less  suggestive  of  chestnuts.  If 
not  overbaked,  the  skin  when  properly  scrubbed  or 
scraped  beforehand  will  be  found  of  delicious  flavor. 
As  the  dasheen  is  drier  than  the  potato  it  requires 
more  butter. 

Additional  copies  of  this  publication  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  5  cts. 
per  copy. 

The  dasheen  is  used  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties in  Cuba,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
Spanish  name  of  malanga. 


THE   HIGH   COST   OF  LIVING  ;    HOW  OUR   MISSIONARIES 
MAY    HELP    TO    REDUCE    IT. 

Friend  Root: — I  presume  you  will  not  remem- 
ber meeting  me  in  Medina  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago ;  but  knowing  that  you  are  interested  in  our 
work,  and  have  taken  a  part  in  it,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  address  you  as  above.  It  was  through 
your  kindness  in  sending  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Wright  Brothers,  while  I  was  at  home  on 
furlough  year  before  last,  that  I  met  Mr.  Orville 
Wright  (also  father  and  sister),  and  saw  him  fly. 
The  fact  that  Gleanings  has  been  coming  to  me  for 
years  I  take  to  be  a  substantial  proof  of  the  A.  I. 
Roof  Company's  interest  in  foreign  missions  in  gen- 
eral and  in  our  mission  in  particular.  I  have  read 
your  department  with  much  interest  and  pleasure; 
and  seeing  your  interest  in  every  good  work  I  can 
only  regard  you  as  one  of  our  number — a  missionary. 
I  have  often  felt  like  writing  you  after  reading  your 
kind  and  helpful  messages,  but  have  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  impose  on  your  time;  but  upon 
reading  what  you  say  about  the  "  dasheen  "  in 
Gleanings  for  March  1,  1913,  and  noticing  that  I 
am  left  out  of  your  proposal  to  send  a  "  dasheen 
tuber  to  every  reader  of  Gleanings — that  is,  to 
every  one  who  sends  the  subscription  price  for  one 
year,"  since  I  receive  it  free,  I  have  decided  to  write 
to  see  if  I   can  not  arrange  to  receive  a  tuber  also. 

.Now,  I  suppose  we  must  have  something  like  the 
"  dasheen,"  only  we  know  it  by  the  name  "  ama- 
dumbe."  There  are  several  varieties  here — some  very 
large,  but  almost  worthless ;  others  smaller,  and 
highly  esteemed  as  food.  By  the  time  this  reaches 
you  and  I  can  receive  a  reply  from  you,  our  ama- 
dumbe  will  be  about  ripe,  I  think,  and  it  will  also  be 
a  favorable  time  for  sending  them  so  far  by  post. 
Now,  if  you  would  like  to  try  some  of  our  best 
variety  of  amadumbe,  and  compare  them  with  the 
dasheen,  and  will  so  notify  me,  I  will  endeavor  to 
send  you  a  sample  packet  registered.  We  also  have 
very  nice  sweet  potatoes  here.  One  variety  we  prize 
higher  than  the  others,  because  of  its  very  vigorous 
and  quick  growth  combined  with  excellent  eating 
qualities.  It  is  quite  the  opposite  of  "  vineless,"  but 
my  experience  has  been  the  less  vine  the  less  vigor. 
If  you  would  like  a  sample  of  these  also,  I  will  send 
them.  Now,  if  in  exchange  for  the  above-mentioned 
samples  you  are  willing  to  put  me  on  the  list  of 
recipients  of  one  of  the  Trinidad  dasheen  tubers 
( I  should  like  to  see  how  it  compares  with  our 
amadumbe),  I  shall  be  pleased;  otherwise  I  think 
I  sliall  have  to  send  my  subscription  to  Gleanings. 

I,  too,  enjoy  hunting  up  "  God's  gifts." 

I  am  addressing  you  at  Medina,  as  this  will  reach 
you  in  summer;  but  presume  the  samples  should  go 
to  your  Florida  address. 

W.  L.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

Mount  Silinda,  Melsetter,  Rhodesia,  South  Africa, 
April  25,   1913. 

My  good  friend,  I  was  not  only  delighted 
to  receive  your  kind  words  and  your  offer 
to  lake  me  among  you  as  a  "  missionary," 
but  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  testing  some  of  God's  gifts  that 
come  'way  off  from  South  Africa.  I  pre- 
sume likely  my  Florida  home  will  be  the 
place  to  test  them;  but  I  am  so  anxious  to 
get  hold  of  the  tubers,  both  amadumbe  and 
sweet  potato,  that  I  wish  you  would  send 
me  a  very  small  package  here,  Medina,  and 
a  larger  one  in  time  to  reach  me  at  my 
Florida  home  some  time  in  November;  and 
if  you  will  tell  what  the  postage  will  be 
I  will  remit  that  also.  I  should  like  agood- 
gized  package  sent  to  Florida.     I  will  see 
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that  you  get  a  small  "  bagful  "  of  daslieens. 
Your  kind  offer  is  one  of  my  "  happy 
sui'i^rises,"  and  1  am  also  happy  to  think 
that  our  missionary  friends  can  help  reduce 
"  the  high  cost  of  living." 


GETTING    RID    OP    VERMIN;    MOTH-BALLS    FOR 
SQUASH  BUGS^   ETC. 

One  of  our  new  poultry-books  recom- 
mends naphthalene  flakes  dissolved  in  kero- 
sene as  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies 
for  all  kinds  of  vermin  about  the  poultry- 
house;  but  although  I  did  not  find  any 
naphthalene  flakes  at  either  of  our  Braden- 
town  drugstores,  I  overheard  the  proprietor 
telling  the  clerk  that  moth-balls  owe  their 
virtue  to  these  same  flakes.  As  they  cost 
only  10  cts.  per  lb.,  and  are  so  light,  you 
get  a  big  lot  in  a  pound;  we  use  quite  a 
few  of  them,  and  thej^  seem  to  banish  all 
sorts  of  moth  and  other  insect  pests.  Now, 
here  is  a  clipping  that  indicates  a  quick  and 
efficient  remedy  for  bugs  that  infest  cucum- 
ber and  squash  vines.  I  give  it  to  you  be- 
fore trying  it,  for  I  feel  sure  it  will  do  the 
business,  and  probably  this  will  hit  many 
of  you  just  about  the  time  the  bugs  are  the 
worst. 


MOTH-BALLS   FOR   CUCUMBER-BUGS. 

Perhaps  no  reader  of  The  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer  has  escaped  the  depredations  of  the  little 
striped  beetle.  Many  have  become  so  discouraged  by 
its  ravages  that  they  have  quit  trying  to  raise  mel- 
ons and  "  cukes."  I  have  farmed  and  gardened  in 
several  States,  and  have  had  all  kinds  of  trouble 
along  this  line.  Seeds  would  germinate,  plants  would 
start  nicely,  and  just  about  the  time  I  would  think 
that  all  danger  was  past  these  little  pests  would  de- 
scend upon  my  plants  and  utter  destruction  would 
follow  in  their  wake.  I  tried  every  thing  I  had  ever 
heard  of  to  prevent  this  destruction,  but  with  only 
partial  results.  Soot,  ashes,  lime,  tobacco  dust,  am- 
monia, etc.,  were  all  given  a  thorough  trial;  but 
never  did  I  find  any  thing  which  gave  assurance  of 
success  until  I  tried  the  "  moth-balls  "  or  "  camphor 
balls,"  as  they  are  called.  When  I  plant  my  "cukes" 
or  melons  I  place  three  or  four  of  these  balls  in  and 
around  each  hill,  pressing  them  into  the  ground 
slightly  so  that  they  will  not  roll  around.  If  these 
disappear  before  the  vines  are  past  danger  I  replace 
them  with  others  until  I  am  certain  that  all  danger 
is  past.  Do  not  allow  them  to  touch  the  plants  while 
they  are  young  and  tender,  as  they  may  do  some 
damage.  This  is  a  simple,  cheap,  and  effective  way 
to  avoid  damage  from  these  little  striped  pests.  I 
have  used  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  rec- 
ommended it  to  many  others,  and  always  with  suc- 
cess. A.  L.  Gbpfoed. 

Later. — One  of  the  poultry  booklets  sug- 
gests that  2  lbs.  of  pulverized  moth-balls 
stirred  into  a  gallon  of  crude  carbolic  acid, 
before  you  use  it  for  painting  the  nest- 
boxes,  roosting-poles,  etc.,  will  make  it  very 
much  more  effective  and  lasting. 


Xemperance 


"  Lord,   now  indeed  I  find 

Thy  power,   and  thine  alone. 
Can   change  the  leper's  spots 
And  melt  the  heart  of  stone." 

Some  years  ago  I  mentioned  in  these 
pages  an  address  delivered  by  the  mayor  of 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  before  a  convention  of 
the  Anti-saloon  League  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Barnesville  was  a  wet  town;  and,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  it  was  very  wet,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  a  nest  of  gamblers.  The 
people,  however,  put  in  a  good  man  for 
mayor,  and  they  were  lucky  in  having  a  tem- 
perance man  who  was  not  afraid,  and  who 
was  about  as  much  a  born  fighter  as  some  of 
the  gamblers.  He  undertook  to  enforce  the 
law  and  to  put  the  saloons  out  of  business. 
But  some  of  the  wets  clubbed  together  and 
defied  the  law.  Mayor  "White  had  them  ar- 
rested and  fined.  But  they  paid  the  fine 
and  went  at  it  again.  One  particularly 
desperate  character  locked  the  doors  against 
tlie  law-enforcement  committee  and  declar- 
ed that  he  would  shoot  any  man  who  would 
come  on  his  premises.  The  mayor  had  him 
arrested  and  fined;  but  he  had  able  coun- 
sel, and  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  law, 
just  as  we  have  seen  it  done  in  times  past. 
Now,  this  happened  so  long  ago  that  I  can 


not  remember  all  the  i^articulars,  but  I  give 
what  I  can  remember,  subject  to  correction. 

This  desperate  character  put  up  a  sort 
of  saloon  barricade  made  of  railroad  ties, 
and  he  had  it  ironed  off  so  it  required  some 
big  stout  men  with  suitable  tools  to  break 
in  and  arrest  him.  I  think  he  passed  the 
di'ink  through  a  small  hole  in  that  barri- 
cade, and  the  money  was  passed  through 
in  the  same  way.  Mayor  White  sent  word 
to  the  man  that  he  would  have  to  submit, 
no  matter  what  it  cost.  If  I  am  correct, 
he  was  once  fined  $800  and  at  another  time 
$1200.  After  paying  the  $1200  fine  he  told 
the  mayor  if  he  would  let  up  on  imprison- 
mnent he  would  quit  the  business  and  go  to 
some  other  town.  He  said  he  had  a  chance 
to  sell  out.  The  mayor  inquired  who  was 
the  purchaser;  and  when  informed  it  was 
another  desperate  character  he  refused, 
and  said  something  like  this: 

"  Mr.  DePew,  if  you  will  sell  your  place 
at  a  reasonable  price  to  a  man  who  wants 
to  i-un  a  groeei-y  on  the  premises  we  will 
let  you  off." 

He  accepted  the  offer,  and  left  the  town. 
He  went  to  Cambridge  and  carried  on  the 
same  business  for  years.    Most  of  our  Ohio 
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friends  know  something  about  Cambridge. 
Well,  Mayor  White,  better  known  as  the 
Barnesville  maj'or,  gave  a  talk  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Anti-saloon  League  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  lecture  he  said  something  like  this: 

"  My  good  friends,  I  have  lately  received 
a  love-letter  that  I  wish  to  read  to  j'ou.  I 
know  it  is  not  considered  as  a  general  thing 
good  taste  to  read  love-letters  in  public. 
But  as  I  feel  sure  the  writer  will  have  no 
objection  I  take  the  liberty." 

He  then  briefly  narrated  what  I  have 
mentioned  above,  and  here  is  the  "  love- 
letter:" 

Cambridge,  Ohio,  March  12,  1912. 
Mr.  Jas.  a.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: — Yours  of  the  8th  receiv- 
ed, and  I  must  say  that  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  hear  from  you.  Yes,  I  did  join  the  church,  and 
I  think  it  the  grandest  thing  I  have  ever  done.  See 
here,  old  pal,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  went  into 
this  proposition  with  my  eyes  open.  I  don't  intend 
to  try  to  cheat  God's  law  as  I  have  the  State  and 
United  States  law,   as  you  so  well  know. 

I  went  into  this  with  the  intention  of  giving  up 
my  former  business,  also  gambling,  and,  in  fact, 
every  thing  I  should  not  do,  and  I  guess  I  have 
done  a  little  of  every  thing  most;  but  it  is  not  what 
I  have  done :   it  is  what  I  do  from  now  on. 

Well,  Jim,  I  can  say  this  much:  I  don't  know  of 
a  person  in  this  world  toward  whom  I  feel  the 
least  bit  of  spite.  That  is  saying  something  for  me, 
being  the  kind  of  a  rounder  I  was,  as  I  have  seen 
as  much  of  the  wicked  part  as  any  one  of  my  age. 
The  reward  is  too  great  to  take  a  chance.  Well, 
Jim,  if  I  only  tight  as  hard  for  God  as  I  did  for 
Satan  I  surely  can  do  some  good  in  this  world  yet. 
Well,  I  hope  and  pray  as  I  go  down  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  that  I  may  not  vary  out  of  it 
much.  God  knows  what  my  outcome  will  be.  I  am 
willing  to  trust  him.  He  knows  I  came  to  him  on 
the  square.  With  best  wishes  "for  your  success  I  am 
Yours  very   respectfully, 

John  E.  DePew. 

Who,  do  30U  suppose,  wrote  that  letter? 
The  very  man  who  threatened  to  shoot  the 
mayor  in  years  gone  by,  when  the  mayor's 
best  friends  really  feared  he  icoiild  be  shot 
if  he  kept  on  with  his  determined  law  en- 
forcement. After  the  lecture  I  begged  for 
a  copy  of  the  love-letter;  and  I  also  asked 
Bro.  White  what  brought  about  the  con- 
version of  his  old  friend.  He  said  it  was 
through  a  series  of  meetings  by  evangelist 
Lyon.  Just  about  that  time  I  noticed  in  the 
1  apeis  that  Mr.  Lyon  was  having  a  revival 
at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  where  it  was  report- 
ed there  were  over  2000  convei-sions.  A 
few  days  ago  I  saw  another  account  where 
the  number  of  conversions  in  that  one  town 
or  city  had  reached  quite  a  little  over  3000* 

*  Over  3000  converts  in  one  fair-sized  town  or 
city !  What  are  we  coming  to  ?  When  we  read  of 
grafting,  dynamiting,  and  horrible  murders,  we 
sometimes  lift  our  hands  in  horror  and  say,  "  What 
are  we  (the  world)  coming  to?"  Well,  may  the 
Lord  be  praised  for  the  fact  that  the  world  is  al- 
ready coming  to  something  else  as  well  as  to  wick- 
edness and  sin.  The  world  is  "  coming  to  "  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  repentance  and  the  new 
birth,  like  the  poor  penitent  saloon-keeper  and  gam- 


Now,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Mr.  Lyon 
in  his  earnest  work  has  many  such  conver- 
sions as  that  of  the  Cambridge  saloon-keep- 
er; but  only  God  knows  the  number  of  bad 
and  wicked  men  who  have  been  changed 
ovei- — born  again.  May  God  be  praised 
for  evangelist  Lyon,  Billy  Sunday,  Beder- 
wood,  and  perhaps  several  others  who  are 
now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole 
wide  world  by  their  crusade  for  Jesus 
Chrisl.  No  wonder  the  brewers  and  saloon- 
keepers try  to  prejudice  people  against  him. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  last  sen- 
tence in  that  touching  letter:  "He  knows 
I  came  to  him  on  the  square." 

Here  is  a  brief  footnote  from  James  A. 
White  in  regard  to  the  letter  furnished  me: 

John  E.  DePew  was  formerly  engaged  in  the  sa- 
loon business  at  Barnesville,  O.  James  A.  White 
was  formerly  mayor  of  that  city ;  and,  after  the 
saloons  were  voted  out,  tined  DePew  for  violating 
the  dry  law.  The  said  DePew  finally  concluded  to  go 
to  Cambridge,  O.,  and  did  so,  and  was  arrested 
there  for  violating  the  law ;  but  during  the  revival 
services  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lyon  in  the  city  of 
Cambridge  last  winter  Mr.  DePew  was  converted 
and  joined  the  church.  Mr.  White,  hearing  of  it, 
wrote  him  a  congratulatory  letter  and  received  the 
above     in     reply. 

May  God  be  praised  for  such  men  as  the 
"mayor  of  Barnesville"  as  well  as  for  evan- 
gelist Lyon.  Bro.  White  told  me  that  for 
some  little  time  after  he  heard  of  DePew's 
conversion  he  hesitated  about  writing  to 
lum,  fearing  that  DePew  might  not  feel 
very  friendlj-  toward  him,  even  after  he 
had  come  out  among  the  converts;  and  this 
brought  out  the  letter  given  above. 


ANOTHER   TESTIMONIAL   FOR  "  PEACH  JUICE." 

Our  good  friend  W.  J.  Bryan's  hobby 
seems  to  be  grape  juice,  or  at  least  the 
papers  accord  him  the  credit  of  being  the 
great  "  grape- juice  man."  Well,  we  have 
good  reason  to  thank  God  that  there  is  at 
least  one  man  who  stands  away  up  in  the 
affairs  of  this  government  who  not  only 
drinks  grape  juice  but  is  not  ashamed  to 
offer  it  to  the  great  dignitaries  from  for- 
eign lands.     Well,  now  for  my  little  story. 

Years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Root's  only  sister 
was  a  frail  little  chick  lying  in  her  cradle, 
the  doctor  feared  she  would  not  live  long. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  know  but  they  had  given 
her  up.  While  the  anxious  father  stood 
watching  her  feeble  breath,  he  remembered 
a  peach-tree  out  in  the  yard  that  was  load- 
ed with  luscious  fruit  dead  ripe,  and  he 
wondered  if  some  of  that  fresh  peach  juice 
would  not  coax  back  the  fluttering  breath. 
He  squeezed  some  of  the  juice  into  a  tea- 
spoon.    She  took  it  with  relish,  and  wanted 

bier  who  wrote  that  plaintive  letter.  May  God  sus- 
tain him  in  his  efforts  to  bless  instead  of  curse 
humanity. 
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more;  and  he  fed  her  on  peach  juice  till 
she  got  well  and  strong.  The  doctor  said 
he  did  not  tliink  it  would  do  her  any  harna; 
and  as  they  said  they  had  tried  every  thing 
else  he  did  not  make  any  objection.  She 
gradually  picked  up,  and  lived  to  a  pretty 
fair  old  age.  I  wonder  if  peach  juice  would 
not  be  a  good  thing  for  babies  now  in  place 
of  soothing-syrups  and  similar  concoctions. 
May  be  it  would  be  a  good  thing  too  for  some 
other  folks  who  are  trying  to  break  off  from 
bad  habits.  Thank  the  Lord  for  peaches, 
and  especially  for  the  California  evaporat- 
ed peaches  of  the  present  day  that  atford  us 
the  means  of  having  delicious  "  uncooked  '" 
peach  juice  every  day  in  the  year. 

THE  MILLENKIUM  COMING — MORE  EVIDENCES 
OF   IT. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  good  there  is  in  this  world 
of  ours,  as  well  as  to  recognize  and  give 
due  attention  to  the  evil  that  is  constantly 
cropping  out.  1  have  been  for  years  past 
hoping  and  praying  for  clean  men  in  the 
high  places  of  our  government.  I  rejoiced 
and  thanked  God  when  President  Taft  said, 
"  I  do  not  drink ;"  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
Roosevelt  come  out  before  the  world  only 
a  few  days  ago  and  say,  "  I  neither  use 
tobacco  nor  drink  beer."  Of  course  he  gave 
as  a  reason  that  he  did  not  like  either;  but, 
oh  how  I  did  long  to  have  him  drop  just 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  example  that  our 
presidents  and  other  men  in  high  place? 
set  before  the  boys — especially  the  little 
boys  in  this  land  of  ours.  I  rejoiced  and 
thanked  God  when  Secretary  Bryan  passed 
around  the  "  gTape  juice "  to  the  foreign 
dignitaries,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing. I  rejoiced  again  when  our  good  Pres- 
ident not  only  indorsed  Bryan  but  banished 
liquors  from  the  White  House.  My  last 
rejoicing  was  when  I  read  the  following 
clipping  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
in  regard  to  Vice-president  Marshall: 

HAS     HOE-CAKE     AND     MILK;      VICE-PRESIDENT     MAR- 
SHALL  BELIEVES    IN    SIMPLE    DIET. 

A  slice  of  old-fashioned  "  hoe-cake  "  and  a  gener- 
ous glass  of  creamy  milk  is  the  lunch  upon  which 
Vice-president  Marshall  subsists  365  days  of  the  year. 

The  Vice-president  has  a  theory  that  a  simple  diet 
is  a  builder  of  happiness.  Recently  he  said  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation  that  the  United  States  would  be  a 
nation  of  happy  men  and  women  if  a  less  compli 
cated  diet  came  into  fashion. 

"  It  is  not  that  Americans  are  gluttons,"  he  said, 
"  but  they  want  an  infinite  variety  in  their  food. 
The  American  palate  has  lost  its  taste  for  the  plain 
cooking  of  our  forefathers,  and  longs  for  French 
messes." 

Amen  to  Bro.  Marshall's  timely  rebuke 
to  the  women  who  spend  their  lives  and  take 
so  much  pains  in  tempting  us  men  folks  to 
eat  more  than  is  good  for  us.  May  God 
hasten  the  day  when  more  of  us  can  make 


out  at  least  one  meal  out  of  the  three  with 
hoe-cake  and  milk.  Now,  will  some  good 
friend  who  sees  this  tell  me  where  Bro. 
Marshall  gets  his  hoe-cake?  Can  it  be 
bought  at  the  bakeries,  or  must  it  be  baked 
on  a  hoe?  In  other  words,  what  is  this  hoe- 
cake  that  Vice-president  Marshall  eats  at 
least  once  every  day  in  the  year?  We  can 
get  a  glass  of  "  creamy  milk  " — or  at  least 
most  of  us  can — without  very  much  trouble, 
thanks  to  the  recent  fashion  of  drinking 
milk  instead  of  beer.  Now  give  us  the  hoe- 
cake,  or  tell  us  where  we  can  get  it  "  pure 
and  itnadulterated." 


SPELLING    "CIGARET." 
'Tis  only  a  word,  but  one  you've  oft  heard; 

We  call  it  a  cigaret ; 
I'll  spell  it,   so  that,   hearing,   you'll  know, 

And,    knowing,   you   will  not  forget. 

There's  C  for  the  cad  it  makes  of  the  lad 

Who   twirls   in    his   fingers   the   bit 
Of  a  paper  rolled  up    (a  tobacco-filled  cup), 

And  thinks  he's  a  man  when  it's  lit. 

Then  I  is  for  imprints  of  stains ; 

And  the  dark  hints  of  shadows  lie  under  his 
eyes; 
For  once  he  starts  smoking  it  comes  far  from 
joking — 
It's  leading  to  swearing  and  lies. 

G  is  for  gladness  cigarets  turn  to  sadness 
When   once   they   have   gotten   their   grip ; 

Their  kisses  leave  trains  of  yellow  dark  stains — 
To  remind  him  on  fingers  and  lip. 

Allurements   for   A — temptations   so   gay 

Beckon  with  jewels  and  wine; 
He  finds  out  at  last  that  it  may  be  all  brass 

As  well  as  the  gold  that  will  shine. 

Then  reckless   for  R,   and  the  reason  they  mar 
The  rugged  good  health  he  has  lost ; 

Oh,  why?  and  oh,  why?  "  says  the  lad  with  a  sigh, 
"Did  I  never  quite  reckon  the  cost?" 

E    is   for   ease,    and   the    "  do   as   you   please," 

The   attitude   bold  he   assumes; 
He's  getting  more  lazy,   his  mind  is  more  hazy, 

The   more    "  cOilin-nails  "    he   consumes. 

Next   T   is  for  times   he   has   wasted  his   dimes 

On  parcels  of  pajier  and  weeds; 
Oh !  little  he  thought,  when  the  first  one  he  bought, 

That  trouble  was  planting  the  seeds. 

So  now  you  may  see  what  the  small  word  can  be 
When  each   of  its   letters  you   spell : 

It's  letters  are  few,  'tis  a  small  word,  'tis  true, 
Till  some  of  its  meanings  you  tell. 


Gladwin,    Mich. 


Mrs.   Hubeb  Sopeb. 


ANOTHER   KIND  WORD  FOR  TERRV'S  BOOK. 

I  enclose  $1.50  for  Gleanings  and  Terry's  book, 
"  How  to  Keep  Well  and  Live  Long."  I  have  already 
had  two.  One  I  gave  to  a  friend  who  liked  it  so 
well  she  gave  it  to  a  friend  and  bought  one  for  her- 
self. The  other  I  have  not  seen  since  last  June.  It 
has  been  lent  so  much  I  have  lost  track  of  it,  and  do 
not  expect  to  see  it  again  ;  but  I  want  one  for  myself. 
I  expect  to  take  Gleanings  as  long  as  I  live  and 
can  see  to  read,  or  as  long  as  A.  I.  Root  writes  for 
it,  or  Dr.  Miller.  Eva  M.  Cleveland. 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  14. 
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Health    Notes 


POSTUM    CEREAL^    WHEAT    COFFEE,   AND    SOME 
OTHER  THINGS. 

Years  ago  I  became  satisfied  that  coffee 
was  injurious.  I  tested  it  repeatedly  on 
myself,  and  watched  its  effects  upon  others ; 
and  when  I  noticed  how  the  habit  seemed 
to  be  growing,  and  saw  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  monej'  paid  for  coffee,  not 
onl}^  thi'oughout  the  United  States  but  per- 
haps almost  all  over  the  world,  and  often- 
times paid  by  poor  people  who  had  hard 
work  to  make  ends  meet,  it  seemed  to  me 
a  very  sad  condition  of  affairs.  As  the  years 
passed,  and  I  saw  the  habit  of  drinking 
coffee  growing  instead  of  lessening,  I  won- 
dered if  any  thing  could  be  done  to  stop  it. 
Now,  in  view  of  the  above  it  seemed  almost 
funny — yes,  I  might  almost  say  a  big  joke 
— to  find  a  man  who  has  gotten  rich — yes, 
become  a  millionaire,  and,  for  all  I  know, 
a  multi-millionaire — protesting  and  teach- 
ing and  preaelung  about  the  harmfulness  of 
coffee !  I  remember  Post  when  he  first 
started  out  with  his  postum  cereal  and 
grapenuts.  In  fact,  I  was  one  of  the  first 
to  get  his  substitute  for  coffee  and  give  it  a 
pretty  good  test  to  see  how  much  truth  there 
was  in  his  claims;  and  I  have  smiled  and 
felt  hajDpy  as  the  years  liave  gone  by  to 
see  what  a  tremendous  business  he  has  been 
building  up  in  getting  people  to  give  up 
thing's  that  are  hurtful  and  harmful.  Very 
likely  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  let- 
ters he  has  published;  but  notwithstanding 
I  believe  that  Post  has  been  one  of  the  great 
reformers  of  the  age;  in  fact,  he  has  been 
doing  a  great  missionary  work  in  his  own 
way,  and  getting  big  pay  for  it. 

You  might  imagine  from  what  I  have 
said  above  that  Post  has  given  me  "  big 
pay  "  for  writing  up  his  products,  and  you 
might  expect  that  a  big  glaring  advertise- 
ment' might  come  out  in  Gleanings  very 
soon.  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  good  friends, 
that  Post,  for  some  reason  or  other,  has 
never  seen  fit  to  patronize  Gleanings  by 
giving  us  even  a  single  line  of  his  advertis- 
ing. PerhajDS  if  somebody  should  call  his 
attention  to  the  above  he  might  send  us  a 
"  good  slice  "  of  his  advertising  business — 
that  is,  if  he  didn't  read  further  and  see 
what  I  am  now  going  to  say.  Notwith- 
standing I  honestly  believe  all  the  above  is 
true,  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  tremendous  waste  of  money  to  buy  pos- 
tum cereal  instead  of  making  the  w^ieat 
coffee  that  our  good  friend  Terry  has  ad- 
vised and  directed  how  to  do  so  many  times 
in  the  two  or  three  years  that  have  passed. 


Grapeimls  has  proved  a  very  good  and 
agreeable  food  in  our  home.  We  have  used 
it  more  or  less  ever  since  Post  gave  it  to 
the  world.  I  think  he  has  done  good  with 
the  grapenuts  as  well  as  the  postum  cereal, 
even  if  he  has  had  big  pay  for  his  mission- 
ary efforts.  If  he  would  only  come  down  on 
his  prices  to  half,  or  a  good  deal  less  than 
half,  he  might  still  make  money  and  do 
good.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  this,  for 
I  believe  tliat  Terrj-'s  wheat  coffee  is  every 
bit  as  wholesome  and  good  as  the  postum 
cereal.  I  am  all  the  while  getting  so  many 
letters  in  regard  to  wheat  coffee,  and  so 
many  inquiries,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  best 
all  I  know  about  it  by  giving  an  extract 
from  a  recent  number  of  The  Practical 
Farmer.    Here  it  is  : 

A    CHEAP,    WHOLESOME    BREAKFAST    DRINK. 

Our  women  readers  can  save  quite  a  little  money 
by  following  advice  given  here.  And  that  means 
more  money  for  other  comforts.  There  is  a  continual 
call  for  directions  for  making  our  wheat  "  coffee." 
So  we  give  them  again.  I  have  just  roasted  enough 
at  one  time  to  last  several  months.  I  use  plump  re- 
cleaned  wheat,  same  as  we  grind  for  graham  flour. 
Make  a  hot  fire  in  the  cook  stove  or  range.  Roast  in 
iron  di-ipping-pans,  the  wheat  about  one  inch  deep. 
Fill  the  oven  full.  When  the  wheat  gets  dry  and  hot 
you  will  need  to  stir  it  with  a  large  iron  spoon  once 
a  minute,  more  or  less,  to  prevent  its  burning.  It 
.should  be  roasted  very  brown,  but  not  burned  any, 
if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Smoke  indicates  that  it 
is  burning.  I  bought  e.xtra  dripping-pans  so  I  could 
roast  considerable  at  once.  They  cost  but  little.  One 
should  put  an  even  number  of  pints  of  wheat  in  each 
pan,  say  two  or  three,  no  fractions,  for  convenience 
when  adding  molasses.  When  the  wheat  is  thorough- 
ly roasted  add  3  tablespoonfuls  of  New  Orleans  mo- 
lasses to  each  quart  of  wheat.  Then  roast  10  or  15 
minutes  longer,  but  with  less  fire,  as  it  burns  easier 
after  the  molasses  is  put  in.  When  done,  empty  each 
dripping-pan  into  a  large  pan  that  will  hold  all  you 
have.  Stir  and  mash  with  a  large  spoon  to  prevent 
its  caking  as  it  cools.  One  is  not  likely  to  get  every 
panful  roasted  the  same,  and  this  mixing  makes  the 
quality  even.  We  used  to  put  in  butter  to  prevent 
its  sticking  together;  but  this  stirring  as  it  cools 
answers  as  well,  and  the  wheat  keeps  better.  When 
cold,  seal  up  in  glass  fruit-.iars  and  store  where  it  is 
dark  and  cool.  Grind  each  morning  fresh,  and  boil 
about  20  minutes.  Two  teaspoonfuls  make  four  cups 
as  strong  as  we  like.  You  will  soon  like  it  as  well 
as  any  coffee,  and  it  is  free  from  poison.  Let  the 
children  have  it.  If  it  is  not  as  dark-colored  as  cof- 
fee, and  good  flavor,  you  did  not  roast  it  enough. 
Of  course,  you  can  buy  a  cereal  drink  in  paper  boxes 
at  a  cost  of  10  to  20  cents  a  pound,  but  we  do  not 
think  any  of  them  as  good  as  ours,  which  costs  about 
3  cents.  We  do  not  tire  of  it,  year  after  year.  I 
really  like  it  as  well  as  cereal  coffee — quite  a  little 
money  saved. 

Now,  after  you  have  read  the  above  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  our  next-door  neigh- 
bor, a  Mr.  Ault,  who  has  just  come  from 
Colorado  and  settled  down  here  in  Florida 
(a  beekeeper,  too,  of  no  small  experience), 
has  brought  along  with  him  some  very  nice 
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plump  Colorado  wheat — about  fifty  bushels. 
As  soon  as  we  Florida  folks  found  it  was 
for  sale,  and  also  that  it  was  so  much  nicer 
than  any  we  get  in  our  market  here  for  the 
chickens,  we  very  soon  relieved  him  of  all 
he  had  to  sell.  Well,  now  we  have  taken 
some  of  tliis  wheat  and  ground  it  in  that 
little  hand  mill  that  I  described  so  many 
times,  and  we  have  the  most  luscious  gra- 
ham bread  that  I  ever  ate  in  my  life.  And 
after  the  flour  is  sifted  out  for  the  graham, 
Mrs.  Root  boils  the  coarser  wheat  three  or 
four  hours,  or  all  the  forenoon.  Now,  this 
ipheat  mush,  when  it  becomes  cold,  is  sliced 
up  and  put  into  the  oven  just  before  break- 
fast or  dinner  until  it  is  nicely  warmed  up 
and  a  sort  of  jelly  formed  over  the  outside. 
A  slice  of  this  nice  wheat  mush,  nicely  but- 
tered over,  is  the  finest  cereal  of  any  tiling  I 
have  ever  tasted  in  my  life.  If  you  want  to 
get  a  dish  that  is  fit  for  a  king,  as  Ernest 
expresses  it,  add  a  little  honey  after  it  is 
well  buttered.  I  do  not  very  often  use  the 
honey,  because  I  have  to  be  a  little  careful 
about  too  much  sweet  of  any  kind.  Right 
beside  your  plate  you  want  a  glass  of  rich 
milk.  Take  a  sip  of  the  milk  as  you  chew 
the  wheat  thoroughly — mush  and  milk  lit- 
erally. I  want  to  add  that  we  have  the  finest 
milk  down  here  in  Florida  that  we  ever  had 
in  our  lives,  from  neighbor  Rood's  Jersey 
cows,  and  he  does  not  have  to  hmj  hay 
either.  He  grows  every  bit  of  the  hay  he 
uses  for  his  horses  and  cattle  on  his  own 
place.  We  have  just  one  pint  of  this  Jersey 
milk  a  day  (and  it  is  a  good  generous  pint ) , 
but  this  milk  not  only  furnishes  all  the  milk 
we  use,  but  Mrs.  Root  skims  off  the  cream 
and  often  makes  quite  a  little  butter,  and 
this  cream  she  gets  into  butter  in  less  than 
five  minutes. 

THE  PATENT-MEDICINE  BUSINESS;  THE  KTAXB 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  HAVE  TAKEN. 

We  clip  the  following  from  a  leaflet  just 
sent  us: 

WHY    WE     HAVE     DISCONTINUED     PATENT     MEDICINES. 

Many  of  our  customers  will  be  surprised  and  pos- 
sibly some  of  them  disappointed,  to  find  that  this 
catalog  no  longer  lists  the  various  patent  medicines 
we  have  carried  in  the  past.  Our  decision  to  discon- 
tinue the  sale  of  patent  medicines  was  made  after 
careful  study  of  the  question  from  all  sides,  and  is 
based  on  our  policy  of  handling  only  dependable 
merchandise — merchandise  that  we  believe  will  give 
the  service  our  customers  have  a  right  to  expect. 
We  have  come  to  believe  that  patent  medicines  do 
not  conform  to  this  standard;  in  fact,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  those  of  our  customers  who  have  investi- 
gated the  matter  thoroughly  will  agree  with  us  that, 
considered  in  all  its  phases,  the  patent-medicine 
business  is  a  public  evil. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  extreme  position 
that  no  medicines  of  any  kind,  regardless  of  how 
simple  or  in  what  manner  advertised,  should  be  of- 
fered  direct   to   the   public.    However,    even   such   a 
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state  of  things  might  easily  be  better  than  the  pres- 
ent situation,  in  which  we  find  valueless  and  even 
dangerous  medicines  offered  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  advertising  that  is  extravagant,  mis- 
leading, and  deceptive — advertising  calculated  to  de- 
ceive the  well  into  the  belief  that  they  are  sick,  and 
to  induce  the  sick  to  pin  their  faith  to  ineffectual 
means  for  recovery. 

Practically  every  patent  medicine  is  put  out  under 
a  trade-mark  name  and  secret  formula.  The  fact 
that  the  name  is  private  property  makes  advertising 
profitable  where  otherwise  it  would  not  be.  Secrecy 
permits  advertisement  of  the  most  extravagant  sort 
to  go  more  or  less  unchallenged.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  a  patent-medicine  advertisement  that  tends 
to  leave  the  impression  tliat  there  is  a  "  mysterious 
something  "  about  tlie  medicine  that  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  otherwise  unbelievable  virtues  at- 
tributed to  it.  In  selling  patent  medicines  the  tend- 
ency is  to  tell  as  little  about  their  composition  and 
to  claim  as  much  for  them  as  the  law  will  allow. 

That  patent  medicines  are  more  than  likely  to  be 
disappointing  as  well  as  dangerous  is  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  the  all-important  as  well 
as  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
is  that  of  finding  the  real  underlying  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  person  least 
able  to  form  a  safe  judgment  in  this  matter  is  the 
patient  himself. 

The  person  who  falls  a  victim  to  the  advertise- 
ment that  attaches  a  grave  meaning  to  every  little 
ache  or  pain,  when  in  reality  nothing  ails  him  that 
forgetting  would  not  cure,   is  at  least  defrauded. 

The  person  who  depends  on  an  advertised  nos- 
trum to  cure  a  serious  ailment  which,  to  be  success- 
fully treated,  must  have  only  the  most  prompt  and 
skillful  attention,  is  throwing  away  valuable  time. 
The  most  dangerous  medicine,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  lingering  disease  that  drugs  alone  can  not 
cure,  is  that  which,  by  containing  a  stimulant  or  an 
opiate,  causes  its  victim  to  feel  better  for  a  while. 
Being  thus  encouraged  in  a  vain  hope,  though  all 
this  time  the  lurking  disease  is  steadily  progressing, 
he  often  turns  too  late,  if  he  turns  at  all,  to  rational 
means   for   recovery. 


INSANITY    AND    ITS    RELATION    TO   INTEMPER- 
ANCE. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Sunday 
ScIiogI  Times  for  June  7: 

WHY  INSANITY   DI.SAPPEARED. 

In  ninety-seven  of  the  counties  of  Kansas  there  are 
no  insane,  in  eight-five  counties  no  feeble-minded, 
in  fifty-seven  no  paupers.  It  can  not  be  accident 
that  has  sent  the  germ  plasm  of  insanity  skipping 
out  of  Kansas.  It  is  obviously  and  unmistakably 
due  to  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  and  the  con- 
sequent decrease  of  the  neuropathic  taint. — Dr. 
Mary  Wolfe,  University  of  Michigan,  in  Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

My  friends,  how  are  insanity,  feeble- 
mindedness, and  pauperism  in  your  county? 
1  am  ashamed  to  say  that  our  own  county 
of  Medina,  here  in  Ohio,  is  nowhere  near 
what  is  reported  above  in  "  prohibition 
Kansas."  How  is  it  possible  for  any  sane 
man  or  woman  to  vote  wet  when  wet  votes 
mean,  without  question,  insanity,  feeble- 
mindedness, and  pauperism? 


The  A.   I.   Root  Co.: — Please  discontinue  my  ad. 
as  I  no  longer  can  care  for  orders. 

Rob't  Bird,  Pinckneyville,  111. 
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MORE    BEES    KILLED    BY   SPRAYING    WHILE   IN 
BLOOM. 

The  following  from  a  correspondent  is 
one  of  many  more  reports  that  we  have  re- 
ceived showing  the  injurious  effect  upon 
bees  of  trees  sprayed  when  in  bloom.  While 
the  quotation  here  given  does  not  state  this 
fact  exactly,  yet  we  know  the  bees  would 
not  have  been  killed  unless  the  trees  were 
sprayed  while  in  blossom.   Here  is  the  item : 

Bees  have  been  killed  by  the  peck  in  this  locality 
by  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  and  it  looks  now 
as  if  little  or  no  comb  honey  will  be  secured  this 
season.  C.   E.   Palmer. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y.,  June  13. 


care  of  as  well  as  or  better  than  was  the 
case  when  the  publication  was  devoted 
wholly  to  bees.  Gleanings  offers  its  con- 
eratulations  and  best  wishes. 


CONNECTICUT  PASSES  A  FOUL-BROOD  LAW. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the 
foul-brood  law  recently  enacted  in  Connec- 
ticut. It  is  an  excellent  law,  and  it  seems 
to  be  vei'y  carefully  worded  throughout. 
However,  it  limits  the  amount  that  may  be 
expended  for  carrying  the  act  into  effect 
to  $750.  Of  course,  Connecticut  is  a  small 
State;  but  to  do  effective  work  the  appro- 
priation certainly  ought  to  have  been  larg- 
er. But  doubtless  the  beekeepers  of  Con- 
necticut are  very  happy  to  secure  as  much 
as  they  did,  especially  as  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  law  arc  excellent.  The  way 
is  now  open  to  secure  a  larger  appropria- 
tion later  if  necessary. 


the    CANADIAN    BEE    JOURNAL    ABSORBED    BY 
THE    CANADIAN    HORTICULTURIST. 

In  June  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  and 
Canadian  Horticulturist  were  consolidated, 
or,  rather,  the  Canadian  Horticulturist  pur- 
chased the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  and  it 
now  has  a  large  department  entitled  "  The 
Beekeeper."  This  department  in  the  first 
issue  since  consolidation  is  well  illustrated, 
and  the  matter  carefully  selected.  Doubt- 
less the  Canadian  Horticulturist  recognizes 
the  intimate  relation  between  the  two  lines 
of  industry,  and  the  combination  is  most 
natural.  As  the  Canadian  Horticulturist  is 
an  old  and  well-established  journal,  it  is 
doubtless  tme  that  the  beekeeping  interests 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  will  be  taken 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  M^'eVOY. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  announcement 
has  reached  us  of  the  death  of  our  old 
friend  Wm.  McEvoy,  of  Woodburn,  Ont., 
Canada.  Mr.  McEvoy  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  treatment  of  foul  brood;  in- 
deed, he  was  the  author  of  what  is  known 
as  the  McEvoy  treatment  of  foul  brood. 
This  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
Quinby  or  the  Jones  methods  except  that 
he  gave  two  shakings  on  two  sets  of  foun- 
dation, and  put  the  bees  back  in  their  hive. 

Wm.  McEvoy  was  a  prominent  figui-e  in 
Canadian  beedom.  He  was  for  years  its 
only  foul-brood  inspector. 

"  Mac,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was 
a  "  hail  fellow  Avell  met."  The  position  of 
any  foul-brood  inspector  is  sometimes  em- 
barrassing in  that  he  sometimes  has  to  deal 
with  people  who  are  inclined  to  give  him  a 
sort  of  shotgun  reception.  "  Mac's  ever 
ready  Irish  blax'ney  "  (in  the  language  of 
J.  B.  Hall)  was  at  all  times  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  always  knew  how  to  handle 
his  man,  and  before  leaving  he  would  get 
his  good  will. 

Mr.  McEvoy  was  a  large  producer  of 
honey,  a  good  beekeeper,  and  his  death  will 
be  regretted  by  his  many  friends. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  a  convention  in 
Canada  would  not  be  quite  complete  with- 
out J.  B.  Hall,  of  Woodstock,  Ontario,  or 
Mr.  McEvoy,  of  Woodburn.  Botli  of  them 
had  a  happj-  faculty  for  enlivening  discus- 
sions and  for  throwing  in  practical  sugges- 
tions. Both  together  made  a  team.  But 
both  have  gone  to  the  land  beyond. 

In  later  years  the  problem  of  taking  care 
of  foul  brood  in  Ontario  became  too  great 
for  one  man  to  handle.  Our  friend  Mac 
believed  he  couhl  handle  it  all ;  but  in  that 
he  was  mistaken,  for  the  disease  was  surely 
getting  the  better  of  him.  In  later  years  it 
was  discovered  that  e^en  five  or  six  men 
could  hardly  cope  with  it.    During  the  last 
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iour  or  five  years  Canada  has  had,  we  be- 
lieve, five  or  six  iuspeetors. 

Our  old  friend  took  it  to  heart  when  the 
beekeepers  of  Ontario  decided  that  they 
needed  six  inspectors  in  order  that  the 
whole  territory  might  be  thoroughly  and 
completely  covered.  In  the  last  year  or  so 
he  dropped  out  of  the  inspection  work,  and 
devoted  his  time  wholly  to  the  production 
of  honey.       Peace  to  his  memory. 

HONEY  PRODUCTION  AT  MEDINA. 

The  past  few  days  have  been  very  busy 
ones  at  the  Medina  apiaries.  The  1000-lb. 
automobile  truck  has  been  kept  busy  going 
lo  the  yards  and  bringing  in  honey  and 
bees.  A  part  of  one  ciay  and  a  part  of 
another  we  took  oft'  COOO  lbs.  of  extracted 
from  a  part  of  the  home  yard  and  one  out- 
yard,  and  we  have  an  extracing  to  take  at 
both  yards  yet. 

THE   STEAM   UNCAPPING-KNIFE. 

We  have  been  trying  out  the  steam  un- 
capping-knife  and  the  ordinary  knives  dip- 
ped in  hot  water.  When  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  uncapping  to  do,  especially  if 
the  capping  extends  clear  over  both  sur- 
faces of  the  comb,  and  the  honey  is  thick, 
the  steam-heated  knife  is  far  ahead  of  the 
ordinary  knife  dipped  in  hot  water.  But 
when  the  cappings  cover  only  a  part  of  the 
surface,  the  hot-water-heated  knife  does 
practically  as  well  as  the  steam-heated  knife, 
and  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  the  tubing 
reaching  from  the  boiler  to  tlie  knife. 

THE    CANADIAN    UNCAPPING-KNIFE. 

We  have  also  been  testing  out  the  Cana- 
dian form  of  knife  as  compared  with  the 
Bingham.  At  first  the  boys  were  inclined 
to  favor  the  former;  but  after  a  more  thor- 
ough testing  they  decided  that  the  Binghain 
shape  is  1  he 'better,  as  it  takes  less  pull  on 
the  wrist  lo  shove  the  Bingham  through  the 
cappings,  for  the  reason  there  is  less  bevel- 
ed edge  to  cause  friction  on  the  comb. 

THE  PETERSON  CAPPING-MELTER. 

We  have  been  using  with  considerable 
satisfaction  the  Peterson  eapping-melter; 
and  when  the  big  power  extractor  was 
throwing  out  the  honey  faster  than  one  man 
could  uncap,  another  man  was  put  on  the 
other  side  of  the  machine.  The  honey  and 
wax  flow  together  into  a  wax-separator; 
and  the  honey  from  such  separator,  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  is  equal  in  flavor  to  that 
taken  with  the  regular  honcy-extx-actor.  At 
the  end  of  the  day's  work  there  are  no  cap- 
pings lying  around,  for  the  reason  that  they 
iiave  all  been  melted  and  the  honey  separat- 
ed out.  More  or  less  dirt  from  old  combs 
will  run  in  with  the  wax.  The  big  cake  of 
wax  from  the  separator  is  taken  out,  re- 


melted,  clarified,  and  recaked  before  it  is 
St  for  the  market. 

THE    HONEY-PUMP    AND    THE    GRAVITY    SET- 
TLING  TANK. 

The  honey-pump  continues  to  do  good 
work.  It  carries  the  honey  to  any  point 
desired  into  an  elevated  gravity  tank.  All 
dirt,  skimmings,  dead  bees,  etc.,  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  honey  is  then  drawn  off  into 
square  cans  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  for  the 
gravit}'  scheme  for  clarifying  honey  rather 
than  fuss  with  honeystrainers  that  are  con- 
tinually clogging  up. 

ELECTRIC  ALARM   FOR  FILLING   SQUARE   CANS. 

We  have  been  using  an  automatic  electric 
alarm  to  give  notice  when  the  60-lb.  cans 
are  full.  The  whole  thing  can  be  made  in 
about  an  hour,  and  is  so  simple  that  any  one 
can  make  it.  A  full  description  with  illus- 
trations will  appear  later.  Of  course,  the 
idea  is  not  new;  but  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  applied  the  principle  may  be  new 
to  some. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  TRUCK  FOR  BEEYARD  WORK. 

The  automobile  truck  (the  Commerce) 
is  doing  splendid  service.  It  has  never 
given  us  any  trouble  except  once  when  we 
got  stuck  in  a  mudhole  through  the  inex- 
cusable negligence  of  certain  township  trus- 
tees who  allowed  the  place  in  question  to 
become  impassable  for  even  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  Othenvise  our  tr:.ck  has  respond- 
ed promptly  through  mud  and  rain,  day  in 
and  day  out.  It  has  enabled  one  crew  of 
three  men  to  take  care  of  five  queen-rearing 
outyards,  including  the  one  home  yard.  Our 
foreman  has  set  his  stake  at  100  lbs.  per 
colony,  spring  count.  If  the  drouth  had 
not  set  in  so  severely  he  would  have  reached 
his  goal,  and  he  may  do  it  as  it  is.  Nor  has 
the  basswood  apiai-y,  in  charge  of  our  Mr. 
Pritchard  and  his  son,  been  idle.  This  yard 
will  turn  out  about  3000  queens  besides  its 
full  quota  of  honey. 

CRANBERRY-GROWING  ON  CAPE  COD_,  MASS. ;  A 

REMARKABLE    INSTANCE    SHOWING    THE 

VALUE  OF  BEES  AS  POLLINATORS. 

Just  before  we  started  for  the  Massachu- 
setts convention  referred  to  in  our  July  1st 
issue,  p.  434,  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Cape  Cod  Cran- 
berry Co.,  Mr.  Marcus  L.  Urann,  at  South 
Hanson,  near  Boston,  inviting  us  to  look 
over  their  cranberry  properties  where  they 
are  conducting  some  experiments  with  bees 
in  pollinting  the  cranberry-blossoms.  After 
the  convention  we  went  on  to  Boston,  then 
on  to  South  Hanson,  where  we  met  Mr. 
Urann. 

The  United  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Co.  has 
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discovered  that  the  yield  per  acre  could  be 
euormously  increased  by  having  bees  with- 
in convenient  access.  Formerly  wild  bees 
in  the  locality  have  been  sutiicient  to  do  the 
work  of  pollination  for  the  cranberries; 
but  the  experimental  department  of  the 
United  Company  believed  that  there  was 
not  at  all  times  a  proper  pollination,  and 
in  looking  about  for  ways  to  improve  and 
increase  the  crop,  it  was  determined  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  bees.  The  company 
began  to  buy  up  bees  and  put  them  at  the 
various  properties,  when,  presto !  the  yield 
came  up.  The  company  has  now  something 
like  TOO  acres  of  cranberries;  and  in  the 
near  future  it  will  increase  this  acreage  to 
2000.  Jt  is  in  no  way  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  honey  only  as  the  honey  itself 
may  be  used  as  a  means  for  paying  for  the 
bees,  and  perhaps  leave  a  comfortable  mar- 
gin besides.  What  the  company  wants  is 
cranberries,  honey  being  only  a  secondary 
consideration.  So  gratifying  have  been  the 
results  by  increasing  the  number  of  bees 
that  Mr.  Urann  has  employed  a  beekeeper 
to  make  rapid  increase  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  take  care  of  their  various  proper- 
ties by  having  the  requisite  number  of  bees 
at  each  bog  where  the  cranberries  are 
grown. 

The  problem  that  Mr.  Urann  would  nat- 
urally like  to  solve  is,  just  how  many  colo- 
nies of  bees  are  needed  for  a  given  acreage ; 
ard  when  he  put  that  proposition  to  us  we 
auuiitted  that  we  might  be  wild  in  our  guess. 

One  test  was,  however,  somewhat  signifi- 
cant. There  was  one  bog  at  Halifax  that 
had  126  acres  of  cranberries.  On  one  side 
of  this  were  some  three  or  four  colonies  last 
year.  It  was  very  evident  that  this  number 
was  inadequate  to  cover  the  entire  field. 
It  was  very  significant  that  the  yield  per 
acre  of  bei'ries  was  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  proximity  of  such  acreage  to  the  bees. 
The  yield  was  heaviest  close  to  the  hives, 
and  was  thinner  and  thinner  as  the  distance 
from  the  hives  increased.  The  showing  was 
so  remarkable  in  this  and  other  fields  that 
Mr.  Urann  proposes  to  increase  materially 
their  investment  in  bees  another  year. 

In  a  small  way  he  has  conducted  some 
experiments  where  he  screened  a  small  area 
of  cranberries  away  from  the  bees,  and 
right  beside  it  he  established  a  small  plot 
that  the  bees  could  visit.  There  was  a 
"  deadly  parallel "  between  the  two.  The 
screened  portion  had  veiy  little  fruit,  while 
that  free  to  the  visitation  of  the  bees  had 
a  large  yield.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
give  the  actual  figures  at  this  time.  This 
whole  proposition  is  so  interesting  that  we 
are  now  laying  our  plans  to  make  a  second 
visit  to  see  those  wonderful  establishments 


where  the  bees  are  proving  to  be  such  ben- 
efactors, not  in  honey  production,  but  in 
the  enormous  increase  of  the  yield  of  ber- 
ries per  acre. 

In  our  travels  over  the  United  States  we 
never  saw  a  situation  that  demonstrated 
more  clearly  the  value  of  bees  as  pollina- 
tors than  in  the  cranberry-fields.  Every 
cranberry-grower  is  now  making  plans  to 
go  into  the  bee  business,  not  because  he 
expects  to  produce  honey,  but  because  he 
knows  by  putting  in  bees  he  will  increase 
his  yield  of  cranberries  per  acre. 

We  might  explain  that  a  cranberry-bog 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of 
swamp  land  carefully  and  accurately  grad- 
ed after  all  trees  and  other  vegetation  have 
been  removed.  The  cranberry-plants  spread 
and  grow  like  sti'awberry-vines,  and,  like 
the  strawberry,  they  must  have  bees. 

At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  present 
some  photos  that  will  show  some  of  these 
remarkable  fields  where  the  bees  are  earn- 
ing more  money  for  their  owners  than 
probably  any  other  bees  devoted  to  the 
production  of  honey  anywhere  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


HONEY-CROP   CONDITIONS. 

Reports  from  supply  dealei-s  and  bee- 
keepers generally  go  to  show  that  1913  will 
go  down  in  liistory  as  a  great  clover  year. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  yield  in  many 
localities;  but  in  others  the  drouth  has  been 
so  severe  that  the  crop  has  been  cut  short 
or  cut  ofi:  entirely.  But  the  yield  has  been 
so  heavy  in  favored  localities  that  wiiite- 
clover  honey  will  be  very  much  in  evidence 
in  the  markets.  It  is  of  very  fine  quality, 
for  the  reason  that  weather  conditions  were 
ideal  for  ripening.  In  general,  reports  in- 
dicate that  this  has  been  an  off  year  for 
basswood.  Late  reports  from  some  parts  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  indicate  a  big  yield  from 
clover.  In  some  parts  the  yield  was  cut 
down  by  early  frosts. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  drouth  setting 
in,  in  many  localities,  the  honey  markets  of 
the  East,  at  least,  would  take  a  tumble.  As 
it  is,  prices  will  probably  rule  easier  than 
last  year.  However,  it  is  rather  early  yet 
to  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  what 
the  actual  clover  crop  will  be.  Reports  have 
not  come  in  very  numeroush'  as  yet ;  but 
here  are  a  few  that  will  give  some  idea  of 
what  the  season  has  been.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  reports  up  to  June  28, 
from  some  localities,  are  discouraging  on 
account  of  drouth.  But  in  many  of  those 
drouth-stricken  places  lieavy  soaking  rains 
have  since  come,  with  the  result  that  honey 
began  to  come.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  New  York.    Well,  here  are  a  few  of 
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the  reports  from  the  clover  districts,  and 
one  or  two  from  the  West : 

The  honey  crop  is  almost  a  failure  in  the  black 
Jjelt  of  Alabama.  It  will  be  the  shortest  crop  we 
have  had  since  1907.  We  have  abundant  clover,  but 
the  weather  is  so  dry  it  does  not  yield  much  honey. 

Montgomery,  Ala.  J.   M.   Ctjtts. 

The  honey  crop  in  this  section  will  be  almost  a 
total  failure  this  year. 

Watsonville,   Cal.,  June  27.  C.  W.  Arnett. 

I  never  saw  so  much  white  clover,   even   in  Ohio. 

Ingleside,   111.,  June  25.  D.  B.  Stanforth. 

Prospects  are  good  for  honey;  plenty  of  white 
clover. 

Freeport,   111.,   July   1.  A.   E.   Long. 

The  honey-flow  here  unusually  good.  White  clover 
is-  abundant. 

Chesterfield,   Ind.,   June  26.        J.   H.   Collins. 

We  expected  a  bumper  crop  of  white-clover  honey, 
but  drouth  knocked  us  out.  No  rain  for  three  weeks 
caused  white  clover  to  dry  up. 

Vincennes,   Ind.,   June  23.        Wm.  F.   Ludwiq. 

Bees  are  breaking  all  records  so  far  this  year — 
the  best  honey-flow  in  30  years  m  to  July  5.  I  have 
taken  off  over  100  lbs.  per  colony  of  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  it  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Chariton,  Iowa,  July  5.  L.  Riebel. 

Bees  have  done  better  than  usual  this  season; 
also  made  more  trouble  by  swarming.  Basswood 
will  bloom  in  a  few  days,  but  the  bloom  will  not 
equal  last  year.  The  two  months'  drouth  was  ended 
the  past  few  days  with  showers,  making  2.25  inches 
of  rain. 

Payson,  111.,  June  26.         Daniel  E.  Robbins. 

Our  June  flow  is  at  least  25  per  cent  above  the 
average.  The  yield  from  white  and  sweet  clover  is 
very   good.      Basswood   is   blooming   sparingly. 

North  Tokepa,  Kan.,  June  24.       A.  V.  Small. 

Bees  are  strong,  and  doing  excellent  work.  Clover 
is  yielding  an  abundance  of  nectar;  good  crop  ex- 
pected. 

Brooksville,   Ky.,   June   26.  H.   C.    Lee. 

Honey  yield  is  a  record  breaker.  White-clover 
honey  had"  to  be  removed  by  June  26  to  make  room 
for  basswood.  Basswood  rich  in  bloom  and  honey ; 
bees  having  nine  more  days  to  work.  It  will  be  in 
all  a  double  crop  or  better.  After  the  rains  white 
clover  is  very  thick  again. 

Francis  Jagee. 

St.  Bonifacius,  Minn.,  July  7. 

Our  honey  crop  is  very  short  in  this  part  of  the 
countrv  on  account  of  dry  weather. 

Strafford,   Mo.,  June  30.  L.  A.  Webster. 

The  prospects  are  fine  for  a  good  crop  of  honey 
in  Nevada  this  year. 

Smith,  Nev.,  July  2.  C.  M.  Carter. 

There  has  been  very  little  honey  gathered  from 
clover  to  date.  Fruit  bloom  was  very  light,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  good  crop  of  honey  this  year  are 
discouraging.     We  have  had  a   dry  cold  June. 

Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  June  27.    Herbert  C.  Towle. 

Crop  of  clover  honey  a  failure  here.  I  have  run 
four  yards  of  bees,  and  have  not  had  a  swarm  so 
far  tliis  season.    Too  dry.  A.  W.  Smith. 

Parksville,    N.    Y.,    July    8. 

Reports  we  are  receiving  say,  "  Hives  are  over- 
running with  honey."  The  weather  is  still  good  for 
honey,  and  beekeepers  are  mostly  jubilant.  I  hope 
it  will  continue  so  till  August  1.  Then  look  out  for 
a  bumper   crop. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  1. 


F.   A.    Salisbury. 


Clover  is  a  failure — worst  in  20  years.  Basswood 
is  ruined  by  forest  worms,  etc.,  except  scattered 
spots.  K.  G.  Smith. 

Ticonderoga,   N.   Y.,  June  25. 

At  yesterday's  meeting  the  New  Jersey  Beekeep- 
ers' Association  reports  indicate  general  conditions 
as  unsatisfactory — from  half  a  crop  to  a  total  fail- 
ure, attributed  mostly  to  alternating  heat  and  cold, 
especially  cold  nights,  which  seem  to  check  nectar 
secretion.  White  clover  is  in  great  abundance,  but 
little  or  no  "  juice  "  in  it.  This  condition  seems 
general. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  June  26.  C.  D.  Cheney. 

This  has  been  about  the  best  clover  flow  we  ever 
had;  but  it  is  practically  over,  as  the  buds  on  the 
l.asswood  were  killed  by  the  cold  spring.  We  shall 
get    no   basswood   honey. 

Hastings,   Ontario,   July  5.  J.  F.  Orishaw. 

The  spring  freezes  of  April  20  and  May  6  paral- 
yzed honey  production,  and  nearly  ended  the  bee 
Inisiness  witli  me;  yet  the  clovers  have  finally  turn- 
ed the  scales,  and  I  am  now  selling  honey  again. 
My  production  will  be  below  normal,  and  will  likely 
not  exceed  1000  lbs.  of  comb  honey. 

Bladen,    O.,   July  7.  Chas.   H.   Cargo. 

There  is  the  largest  crop  of  white  clover  there  has 
been  for   many  years. 

Bulger,   Pa.,   June  30.  M.   M.   Phebn. 

I  report  about  half  a  crop,  all  alsike  and  white 
clover.  Locust,  not  any.  Red  clover,  hardly  any 
here. 

Ronks,  Pa.,  June  25.  D.  F.  ZOOK. 

Bees  are  booming ;  clover  bloom  is  the  finest  in 
years;  supers  filling  up  rapidly;  very  little  swarm- 
ing. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  June  25.  W.  D.  Keyes. 

A  severe  drouth  will  prevent  our  getting  a  large 
crop   of   honey. 

Middlebury,   Vt.,  June  28.  J.  E.   Crane. 

The  clover  looks  well  here,  and  the  bees  that  had 
stimulative  feeding  enough  to  build  up  strong  are 
doing  well,  and  there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  honey 
here. 

Albany,   Vt.,   June   27.  J.   M.   Carter. 

Bees  are  not  doing  what  they  ought  to.  There  is 
the  most  clover  in  blossom  at  present  that  there  has 
been  since  1893.  Weather  for  a  few  days  has  been 
clear  and  hot.  A  good  swarm  on  scales,  with  an 
empty  extracting-super,  gained  4  lbs.  on  the  27th; 
3%    the  28th. 

Stockbridge,  Wis.,  June  29.     Andrew  Stevens. 

There  have  been  almost  no  reports  from 
the  irrigated  alfalfa  districts.  However, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  tlie  season 
has  been  below  normal.  In  California  the 
season  has  been  reported  as  a  failure;  but 
the  Western  Beekeeper  for  July  1  has  this 
from  A.  S.  Wagner,  of  Imperial  Co. : 

In  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  page  327,  this 
notice  appeared:  "California  honey  crop  a  failure." 
I  consider  this  misleading.  This  fact  should  be 
stated,  "  that  certain  crops  were  a  failure."  It  would 
seem  from  that  article  that  orange  and  sage  honey 
were  the  only  crops  produced.  Hereafter  the  alfalfa 
honey  will  be  quite  a  factor  in  the  honey  shipped 
from  this  State.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  central 
and  northern  portion  of  the  State ;  but  Imperial 
County  alone  should  normally  produce  from  thirty 
to  forty  carloads  of  honey  per  year.  This  is  not  in- 
tended for  a  booster,  but  we  feel  that  the  public, 
and  the  buyers  especially,  are  entitled  to  be  inform- 
ed of  tliis  fact. 
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Stray    Straws 

Dr.   C.   C.   Miller,  Marengo,   111. 


J.  E.  Crane,  p.  402,  while  j^ou're  about 
it  you  may  as  well  have  wire  cloth  with 
mesh  just  small  enough  so  that  a  bee  can't 
get  through.  That  would  be  a  shade  less 
than  1-6,  which  would  obstruct  the  vision 
about  three-fourths  as  much  as  Vg  mesh. 

June  30  the  average  number  of  sections 
over  each  colony  was  10.3.04,  and  15.36  had 
already  been  taken  off.  Of  course,  part  of 
those  on  the  hives — i:)erhaps  one-fourth — 
were  empty  sections;  but  eA^en  so,  no  such 
stoi^'  could  ever  be  told  in  June  before. 
Certainly  I  never  knew  such  a  flow  before. 
One  factor  in  the  case  is  the  alsike,  which  is 
increasing  wonderfully,  springing  up  on  the 
roadside  and  other  jilaces  wliere  one  would 
suppose  no  seed  could  have  fallen. 

Pollen  in  sections  is  spoken  of  as  a 
matter  of  location,  p.  .388.  Isn't  it  rather 
a  matter  of  shallow  brood-combs?  [Yes, 
the  depth  of  the  brood-chamber  will  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  pollen  in  the  supers;  but  is  it  not 
true  that  there  are  other  factors?  For  ex- 
ample, if  there  are  no  outside  brood-combs 
in  the  brood-nest  in  which  pollen  may  be 
stored,  and  the  rest  of  the  brood-nest  filled 
with  brood  and  honey,  the  bees  are  more 
inclined  to  store  pollen  in  the  sections. 
They  must  put  it  somewhere.  The  advice 
has  often  been  given  to  see  that  there  be 
empt}'  comb  in  the  brood-nest  next  to  the 
hive  walls  to  catch  pollen.  Some  of  the 
users  of  shallow  brood-chambers  have  stated 
that  this  is  an  absolute  remedy. — Ed.] 

Arthur  C.  Miller,  what  you  going  to 
be  up  to  next?  The  cheek  it  must  take  to 
tell  us,  p.  370,  that  not  onlj^  may  a  queen 
be  successfully  inti'oduced  within  an  hour 
or  so  after  the  removal  of  a  laying  queen, 
but  that  virgins  or  laying  workers  are  no 
hindrance.  "Well,  there  ought  to  be  enough 
try  it  before  the  summer  is  over  to  know 
how  it  works.  But,  say ;  you  talk  about  bees 
tolerating  a  plurality  of  virgins.  You  hard- 
ly mean  that  more  than  one  virgin  Avill  be 
out  of  the  cells,  do  you?  Any  way.  it's  not 
a  question  of  the  bees  tolerating  virgins,  is 
it?  Isn't  it  the  virgins  that  won't  tolerate 
one  another?  I  suppose  in  one  sense  it 
might  be  said  the  bees  tolerate  a  plurality 
of  virgins  in  their  cells  when  they  stand 
guard  over  them  to  defend  them  against 
their  murderous  elder  sister. 

A  Sunday-school  field-woi-ker  of  Illinois 
surprised  me  by  saying  he  thought  cigar- 
ettes worse  than  whisky.  I'm  slowly  com- 
ing to  believe  lie's  right.       I'm  pretty  sure 


little  boys  in  Marengo  are  in  greater  dan- 
ger of  becoming  users  of  cigarettes  than 
•  users  of  whisky  or  beer.  Even  if  the  cigar- 
ette does  only  half  as  much  harm  as  drink 
lo  its  victim,  if  it  catches  three  times  as 
many  victims  it  is  the  greater  curse.  And 
I'm  not  sure  that  the  cigarette  is  at  all  be- 
hind drink  in  destroying  the  physical  and 
moral  stamina  of  a  boy.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  elsewhere;  but  here  the  cigarette  seems 
to  get  hold  of  boys  at  an  earlier  age  than 
drink.  Somehow  boys  can  hide  cigarettes 
from  their  parents  longer  than  drink.  If 
the  cigarette  curse  increases  in  the  next  ten 
years  as  it  has  in  the  past  ten,  we're  going 
to  be  a  nation  of  imbeciles. 

An  unsupi3lied  want  is  a  set  of  grader's 
balances  for  grading  honey.  We  have  scales 
galore  for  getting  the  weight  of  honey,  but 
we  don't  want  to  know  how  much  a  given 
section  weighs.  Take  the  Colorado  rules. 
There  are  just  two  questions  to  which  the 
grader  may  want  an  answer:  "Does  that 
section  weigh  '  less  than  131/2  ounces  '?  "  or, 
"  Does  it  weigh  '  less  than  12  ounces '  ?  " 
The  exact  weight  he  cares  nothing  about. 
So  he  wants  two  balances,  one  having  on 
one  side  of  it  a  weight  of  13^/2  ounces,  and 
the  other  having  a  weight  of  12  ounces. 
Then  if  the  section  goes  down  it  goes,  and 
if  it  doesn't  go  down  it  doesn't  go.  And 
these  two  balances  should  cost  a  good  deal 
less  than  a-nj'  single  weighing  machine.  H. 
H.  Root,  here's  a  chance  for  your  inventive 
genius.  [A  pair  of  balances  might  be  made 
to  take  two  different  weights,  as  you  indi- 
cate; but  they  would  cost  more  than  regu- 
lar scales;  and  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  more 
practicable  to  make  three  or  more  gn:'adings 
as  to  weight  if  there  is  any  difference? — ■ 
Ed.] 

"  Bees  can  build  comb  in  confinement, 
but  it  is  a  very  unusual  procedure,"  p.  388. 
I  wonder  if  it  is.  The  first  package  of  bees 
I  got  from  Medina  last  year  had  built  about 
two  square  inches  of  comb.  [Perhaps  we 
put  it  too  strongly.  If  so,  we  are  subject 
to  correction.  Some  25  years  ago  Mr.  Paul 
L.  Viallon,  of  Baj^ou  Goula,  La.,  who  was 
then  quite  active  with  bees,  reported  that 
it  Avas  with  difficulty  that  bees  could  be 
made  to  build  comb  in  confinement ;  but 
when  they  could  fly  out  every  day  they 
would  build  it  much  more  readilv  ard  with 
less  stores.  He  was  testing  out  tlie  truth  of 
the  oft-repeated  statement  that  it  takes  20 
lbs.  of  honey  to  make  1  lb.  of  wax.  He 
found  that  it  would  take  about  that  amount 
if  the  bees  were  confined ;  but  if  thej'  had 
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their  liberty  it  would  take  a  great  deal  less. 
His  figures  were  between  six  and  seven 
pounds.  Just  how  he  could  take  account 
of  the  neetar  brought  in  and  converted  into 
wax,  we  do  not  now  recall.  Perhaps  some 
one  has  definite  figures  that  will  bear  on. 
this  question. — Ed.] 

The  Vindicator,  a  Prohibition  paper,  has 
a  "  vision "  of  all  the  opponents  of  the 
liquor-traffic  getting  together  as  one  body  in 
the  more  or  less  "  near  future,"  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  Anti-saloon  League  medi- 
tates constitutional  prohibition  for  the  whole 
country.  It  thinks  that  will  necessitate  sep- 
aration from  all  parties  not  committed 
against  the  saloon,  and  that  Anti-saloonists 
and  Prohibitionists  will  unite  as  one  party. 
That  "  vision  "  may  or  may  not  be  an  idle 
dream;  but  it  seems  unthinkable  that  the 
enemies  of  the  saloon  shall  go  on  for  ever 
•making  faces  at  each  other  in  two  separate 
camps.  As  a  consistent  Prohibitionist,  lo ! 
these  many  years,  I'm  ready  to  vote  that, 
if  the  great  body  of  Anti-saloonists  can 
make  good  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  little 
Prohibition  party,  they  can  have  it  at  a 
bargain;  or  if  the  Anti-saloonists  organize 
a  political  party  of  their  own,  I  vote  to 
scrap  the  machinery  of  the  Prohibition 
party,  and  crawl  under  the  canvas  to  get 
into  the  tent  of  the  new  party. 

June  11  I  saw  something  new  to  me. 
Bees  were  bunched  on  the  front  of  No.  54 
as  if  it  might  have  recently  swarmed  and 
returned.  My  assistant  opened  the  hive  to 
look  for  the  queen,  leaning  the  super,  which 
was  very  full  of  bees,  against  an  adjoining 
hiv,e.  Happening  near  I  saw  the  bees  be- 
ginning to  leave  the  super,  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  pouring  out  like  a  swarm.  I 
said,  "  The  queen  has  gone  up  into  the 
super,  and  that  has  induced  the  bees  to 
swarm  out  of  it."  So  I  began  to  look  on 
the  gTound  for  the  clipped  quen;  but  my 
assistant  continued  her  search  in  the  hive. 
Presently  she  said,  "  You  needn't  look  any 
longer  for  the  queen ;  here  she  is  in  the 
hive."  Sure  enough,  there  she  was.  The 
bees  sailed  around  a  while  like  any  other 
swarm,  and  then  returned,  not  to  the  super, 
but  to  the  regular  hive-entrance.  All  this 
while  the  bees  in  the  hive  were  quiet.  Now, 
what  did  it  all  mean?  Had  those  bees  in 
the  super  failed  to  swarm  out  with  the  bees 
in  the  hive  and  then  decided  to  swarm  on 
their  own  account  afterward,  or  how  was 
it  ?  Don't  tell  me  those  bees  were  not  swarm- 
ing. There's  a  lot  of  things  I  don't  know 
about  bees;  but  I  know  a  swarm  when  I 
see  it  is  issuing,  and  I  know  that  was  a 
swarm.  [There  are  some  things  about  the 
causes  that  induce  a  swarm  to  light  out  that 


we  do  not  understand.  Years  ago  we  heard 
a  zeep,  zep,  zeep,  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
Presently  the  queen  came  out,  and  then 
with  her  the  bees.  At  other  times  the  bees 
apparently  take  the  initiative  and  the  queen 
follows.  When  this  takes  place,  some  sort 
of  signal  or  commotion  is  needed  to  start 
things  going.  AjDparently  this  signal,  or 
whatever  it  was,  was  given  in  that  super, 
and  apparently,  too,  that  signal  was  not 
communicated  to  the  brood-nest.  This  is 
a  place  where  most  of  us  will  have  to  say, 
"  I  don't  know."  If  any  one  does  know 
what  the  exact  procedure  is  that  induces  a 
swarm  to  hike  out  suddenly  from  the  hive, 
let  him  tell  us. — Ed.] 

J.  L.  Byer,  you  ask,  p.  439,  whether  in 
five  weeks  bees  will  scoop  out  enough  of  a 
winter  nest  to  accommodate  even  one  quar- 
ter of  the  bees.  I  don't  know.  I  doubt  if 
they  will.  Yet  even  that  small  space  is 
enough  for  that  editor  to  claim  that  they 
have  a  brood-nest.  But  let  me  say  some- 
thing that  I  do  know.  I  know  that  empty 
cells — in  other  words  a  brood-nest — are  not 
needed  for  all  the  bees.  In  winter  I  see  a 
big  cluster  of  bees  hanging  below  the  bot- 
tom-bars in  some  of  my  colonies;  and  the 
bigger  the  cluster  the  better  it  looks  to  me. 
Below  the  bottom-bars  is  surely  outside  the 
brood-nest.  Now  if  those  bees — possibly  a 
third  or  more  of  the  colony — can  winter  all 
right  outside  of  any  brood-nest,  you  ask 
that  editor  why  it  isn't  possible  for  the  rest 
of  the  colony  to  do  the  same  thing.  [Doc- 
tor, you  are  confusing  the  issue.  You  are 
talking  about  indoor  wintering.  It  is  per- 
fectly practical  for  bees  to  cluster  below 
the  frames  when  they  are  in  the  cellar;  but 
did  you  ever  know  of  a  ease  of  their  doing 
so  wlien  the  hives  were  outdoors  in  cold 
weather?  We  have  contended  that  a  small 
Avinter  nest  below  the  honey  is  important 
in  getting  g:ood  results  in  outdoor  Avintei-- 
ing.  This  winter  nest  will  gradually  en- 
large. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  solid 
combs  of  honey — combs  an  inch  thick,  di- 
viding up  a  cluster  of  bees  when  wintered 
outdoors,  is  an  ideal  condition.  A  colony 
that  is  wintering  nicely  outdoors  has  a  win- 
ter nest.  The  bees  are  thickly  crowded  in 
the  cells,  and  the  only  separation  is  the 
walls  themselves  and  the  midrib  on  the 
combs.  Such  a  condition  is  natural,  and 
allows  the  heat  to  be  communicated  from 
bee  to  bee,  while  solid  slabs  of  lioney  an 
inch  thick  act  as  a  non-conductor,  breaking 
tlie  cluster  up  into  a  series  of  thin  slabs. 

In  talking  about  this  winter  nest,  do  not 
confuse  outdoor  and  indoor  wintering- 
En.] 
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Bees  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  strength 
here  in  Vermont  for  lack  of  stores  this 
spring.  Consequently  queens  have  stopped 
laying,  or  at  least  brood-rearing  has  been 
checked,  so  the  force  of  workers  for  gather- 
ing the  harvest  of  nectar  when  it  comes  will 
be  small  compared  with  what  it  would  have 
been  if  there  had  been  a  good  supply  of 
honey  in  the  hives,  or  if  the  weather  had 
been  such  that  the  bees  could  have  gathered 
any  outside  of  their  hives. 
*  *  * 

The  spring  here  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land was  peculiar.  It  was  wai-m  in  April, 
while  May  was  very  cold,  and  it  contin- 
ued cool  up  to  June  15.  Nearly  all  fruit 
except  in  favored  places  was  ruined.  The 
bees  were  strong  May  1,  but  by  June  1 
about  half  were  in  a  starving  condition 
unless  they  had  been  fed.  Very  few  yards 
have  been  fed  as  much  as  they  needed,  and 
so  we  have  a  shortage  of  brood.  Where 
onlj'  a  few  colonies  are  in  one  yard  they 
have  done  much  better.  This  shows  very 
conclusively  that  in  the  cool  weather  of 
spring  bees  go  only  a  short  distance  from 
their  hives,  and  a  few  will  thrive  where  a 
large  number  will  starve,  while  in  warm 
summer  weather  a  large  number  will  do 
nearly  a.s  well  as  a  few  colonies  in  a  yard. 
»  *  * 

I  believe  the  most  valuable  article  in  the 
issue  of  Gleanustgs  for  March  15  is  the 
editorial  by  A.  I.  Root  under  Our  Homes. 
The  subject  is  one  that  fathers  and  mothers 
find  it  difficult  to  talk  to  their  children  about, 
and  yet  a  most  important  one.  I  believe 
those  somewhat  along  in  years  can  see  the 
evils  to  individuals  and  societj^  that  come 
from  sexual  excesses  far  better  than  young- 
er persons.  As  they  look  over  the  past,  and 
remember  the  multitudes  that  have  gone 
down  to  deatli  from  this .  cause,  they  are 
ready  to  cry  out,  "  How  shall  the  young  be 
warned  of  their  danger?  "  I  have  thought 
that,  if  some  wise  and  kind-hearted  phy- 
sician of  large  experience  could  tell  in  a 
short  treatise  of  a  few  pages  the  danger 
that  comes  to  young  people,  depicting  the 
sori'ow  and  suffering  in  store  for  transgres- 
soi-s,  no  better  work  could  be  done  for  hu- 
manity. »  *  * 

AMOUNT  OF  SUGAR  TO  FEED  TO  SECURE  A 
POUND  OF  SEALED  STORES. 

On  p.  253,  Apr.  15,  Mr.  Byer  gives  some 
facts  on  the  value  of  sugar  syrup  compared 
with  honey,  and  I  can  say  that  they  are 
correct.  I  conducted  quite  extensive  experi- 
ments a  few  years  ago  along  this  line  in 


order  to  find  out  just  how  far  a  pound  of 
sugar  would  g© ;  and,  very  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  I  could  get  only  a  pound  of 
syrup  sealed  in  the  combs  for  each  pound 
of  sugar  fed ;  and  that  a  warm  solution  of 
two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water  must  be 
fed  to  secure  that.  If  fed  cold  I  got  a  small 
fraction  of  an  ounce  less;  and  when  I  fed 
half  sugar  and  half  water  I  got  only  14% 
ounces,  approximately,  to  each  pound  of 
sugar,  sealed  for  winter  stores. 
«  »  « 

DOES    NECTAR    FROM    THE    SAME    PLANT   VARY 
WITH  THE  SOHi? 

Some  years  ago  I  scouted  the  idea  of  any 
given  plant  producing  one  quality  on  one 
kind  of  soil  and  another  quality  on  a  differ- 
ent soil.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  my 
theories  would  not  hold.  I  am  told  here  in 
Florida  that  sugar-cane  gi'own  on  rich  low 
hummock  land  produces  a  very  different 
syrup  from  that  grown  on  liigh  sandy  land ; 
also  that  the  same  varieties  of  oranges 
grown  on  low  rich  land  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  same  variety  grown  on 
higher  land.  It  the  fruit  is  different,  why 
should  not  the  nectar  of  the  flowers  be 
changed  to  some  extent  also?  It  seems  rea- 
sonable, and  yet  I  am  slow  to  believe  the 
change  is  as  great  as  some  honey-dealers 
would  have  us  believe. 
*  *  * 

VALUE   OF   INSECTS   TO   THE   FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  West  gives  us  many  inter- 
esting facts  in  regard  to  the  value  of  in- 
sects in  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  't  is 
surprising  to  note  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  has  been  brought  to  light  since 
Gleanings  took  up  the  subject  in  a  sym- 
posium some  years  ago.  May  I  add  one 
more  fact  along  this  line  that  I  d©  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  print?  Last  win- 
ter, while  waiting  one  morning  I  amused 
myself  by  examining  some  flowers  of  the 
sweet-scented  jessamine  that  I  had  heard 
about  from  my  childhood,  but  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  before.  The  first 
flower  I  examined  carefully  I  found  had  a 
well-developed  pistil,  but  no  stamens  in 
sight.  This  seemed  queer,  and  so  I  looked 
for  a  mate  and  soon  found  another  flower 
with  well-developed  stamens  but  no  pistil 
in  sight.  Evidently  insects  must  do  their 
work  or  the  flowers  could  not  become  fer- 
tile. I  found  on  tearing  the  flowers  apart 
that,  where  no  pistil  or  stamens  appeared, 
they  were  held  back  or  underdeveloped  only 
to  mature  a  little  later,  and  again  to  be 
cross-fertilized  by  insects. 
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I  am  quoting  the  following  from  a  letter 
just  received  fom  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Emerson: 
"  We  certainly  are  having  our  share  of 
hard  knocks  this  year.  The  Governor  did 
not  sign  our  bill — so  little  rain,  the  frost, 
raise  of  freights  on  all  bee  commodities,  to 
say  notliing  of  tariff  revision  and  conse- 
quent unsettled  conditions.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  to  starve  a  beeman  out,  though,  and 
I  believe  most  of  us  will  bob  up  after  the 
flood  settles  down  to  a  steady  stream."  Mr. 
Emerson  is  right.  Let  a  good  season  come, 
.•and  every  beekeeper  in  the  State  would  bob 
up,  proud  of  his  business,  and  would  be 
telling  every  one  he  met  how  much  he  had 
made   (with  the  possible  exception  of  his 

-creditors). 

*  *  * 

The  best  colony  in  my  yard  this  season 
Avas  a  golden  Italian.  The  second  best,  that 
of  an  impui-ely  mated  daughter  of  this 
golden.  I  have  had  goldens  that  were  not 
worth  introducing,  that  were  apparently 
bred  for  color  alone.  But  this  one  I  pur- 
•chased  from  an  eastern  dealer  who  adver- 
4:ised  Ms  queens  for  business  as  well  as 
color.  I  purchased  three  for  a  tryout.  One 
was  a  complete  failure;  one  fair,  and  the 
other  was  the  one  just  spoken  of  above.  I 
am  partial  to  the  goldens,  and  see  no  reason 
why  there  could  not  be  a  strain  bred  from 
select  stock  that  would  be  the  equal  of  any 
strain,  race,  or  color.  Possibly  one  reason 
why  they  are  liked  so  well  by  some  beekeep- 
ers is  because  they  look  so  much  like  gold 
that  they  look  well  during  poor  seasons 
when  gold  is  scarce. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  M.  J. 
Meeker  he  says :  "  I  am  surprised  to  see 
your  quotation  from  Mr.  Bixby's  letter,  p. 
404,  June  15.  I  think  in  fairness  you 
should  have  made  two  other  quotations." 
As  Mr.  Meeker  has  not  given  the  quotations 
in  full  in  his  letter,  and  as  he  has  the  copy 
of  Mr.  Bixby's  letter,  I  will  give  the  quota- 
lions  from  memory  as  nearly  as  I  can: 

"  This  is  no  job  for  a  tyro.  I  have  been 
fooled  myself.  Also,  I  lost  three-fourths 
of  one  yard  from  black  brood  when  it 
struck  this  locality  in  an  epidemic  form  in 
April." 

I  had  intended  no  offense  to  Mr.  Meeker, 
and  I  think  those  who  care  to  read  the  mat- 
ter in  question  will  feel  that  I  have  not 
been  unfair.  I  felt  somewhat  elated  to 
know  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  we 
were  not  so  close  to  the  disease  as  had  been 
reported;  and  while  I  think  Mr.  Meeker  is 


doing  excellent  work  as  an  inspector  for 
the  experience  he  had  had  up  to  the  time 
he  assumed  the  office  of  inspector,  I  feel 
that  Mr.  Bixby  is  one  of  the  very  best  au- 
thorities in  the  State  on  black  brood,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes. 

*  »  » 

In  a  late  issue  I  mentioned  having  cured 
a  case  of  paralysis  by  transferring  the  colo- 
ny to  a  clean  hive  on  clean  combs  (empty) 
and  foundation.  I  also  mentioned  the  fact 
of  having  another  badly  affected  colony 
with  which  I  was  experimenting.  I  let  it 
alone  until  there  were  scarcely  bees  enough 
to  cover  four  frames,  and  then  treated  them- 
the  same  as  the  fii*st  ones,  but  to  no  avail. 
They  continued  to  dwindle  until  I  was 
obliged  to  supply  them  with  hatching  brood 
to  keep  them  going,  meantime  giving  them 
another  queen.  The  disease  ceased  after  the 
original  bees  were  apparently  all  dead;  but 
my  cure  for  the  first  colony  proved  of  much 
less  value  than  I  was  led  to  believe  by  their 
rapid  recovery.  Many  beekeepers  claim 
that  this  disease  is  worse  where  pure  stock 
from  breeders  is  introduced;  but  of  these 
two,  one  was  a  pure-bred  queen  from  a 
California  breeder,  and  the  other  a  native 
queen  decidedly  hybrid. 

*  *  * 

In  the  June  1st  issue  I  spoke  of  our  foul- 
brood  bill  having  passed  the  legislature, 
which  was  correct ;  but  it  did  not  pass  with 
our  Governor,  so  we  have  been  defeated 
after  victory  was  in  sight,  and  must  now 
make  the  best  of  the  law  we  have  until  we 
can  do  better.  Many  of  our  beekeepers  will 
be  sorely  disappointed  in  having  this  bill 
defeated,  and  will  blame  the  Governor  for 
its  failure.  The  blame  doubtless  would  be 
coi'rectly  placed;  but  there  are  some  rea- 
sons for  its  failure  which  can  be  traced  to 
the  legislature. 

Early  in  the  session  just  closed,  the  Gov- 
ernor gave  the  legislature  warning  that  the 
formation  of  new  commissions  would  not 
be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  him ;  further, 
that  appropriations  must  not  exceed  the 
revenues  available  wthout  extra  taxation. 
The  legislature  passed  several  bills  of  the 
kind,  among  which  was  our  bill,  which,  un- 
fortunately for  us,  created  a  new  commis- 
sion in  direct  opposition  to  the  warning. 
We,  of  course,  did  not  know  what  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Governor  would  be  when  the 
bill  was  drafted  and  presented  to  the  State 
convention,  and  I  suppose  those  who  had 
the  matter  in  charge  at  Sacramento  did  not 
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There  is  an  active  demand  for  bnlk  comb 
honey  in  the  Texas  markets,  while  the  de- 
mand for  extracted  honey  is  "  on  the  bum/' 
as  a  number  of  extracted-honey  producers 
have  recently  expressed  tiiemselves.  There 
was  a  movement  on  foot  several  j'ears  ago, 
by  several  extracted-honey  producers,  to  in- 
duce more  beekeepers  to  produce  extracted 
honey  instead  of  comb  honey,  and  then  ed- 
ucate the  people  to  the  use  of  extracted 
honey.  I  did  not  favor  this,  and,  instead, 
went  into  exclusive  bulk-comb-honey  pvo- 
duction.  I  made  no  mistake,  since  the  mar- 
ket demands  an  enormous  amount  of  bulk 
comb  honey  over  extracted  honey,  and  that 
at  a  good  price  as  compared  with  extracted- 
honey  prices. 

A  beekeeping  friend  told  me  that  he 
would  just  as  readily  have  extracted  honey 
of  the  same  source  as  comb  honey,  on  his 
own  table,  although  we  had  to  produce 
comb  honey  for  the  most  of  our  customers. 
I  do  not  agree  with  him,  for  I  pi'efer  comb 
honey  to  extracted  honey  from  the  same 
source,  not  because  I  like  the  comb  or  even 
the  appearance  of  it,  but  because  the  honey 
itself  tastes  differently  from  that  which  has 
gone  through  an  extraetor.  Honey  just  re- 
moved from  the  comb  with  (he  knife,  and 
immediately  eaten  with  your  hot  biscuit 
or  bread,  has  all  its  delicate  flavor  and  aro- 
ma, which  makes  it  a  delicate  morsel.  Take 
the  same  kind  of  honey,  extracted  with  the 
machine,  and  it  is  not  the  same  delicately 
flavored  article.  The  agitation,  and  stir- 
ring effect  upon  the  honey  that  has  been 
"  through  the  mill  "  is  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  that  delicacy  and  newness  of  flavor 
and  aroma  of  our  fine-flavored  honeys.  A 
certain  change  takes  place;  and  a  little 
experiment,  that  of  taking  a  spoon  and 
rapidly  churning  some  of  the  fine-flavored 
liquid  honey,  will  result  in  quite  a  different- 
tasting  article. 

»  *   * 

HOME-MADE  OR  MANUFACTURED  HIVES. 

Every  little  while  somebody  asks  whether 
it  is  not  better  and  chea^oer  to  make  one's 
own  hives  and  suj^plies.  It  may  be  a  little 
cheaper  to  do  so  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  first  investment ;  but  aside 
from  that  I  find  no  advantage — quite  to  the 
contrary.  Especially  is  this  so  here  in  the 
South,  where,  first,  we  have  not  the  suitable 
lumber  for  hive-making  at  a  reasonable 
price;  and,  second,  hives  made  with  the 
lumber  we  have  do  not  stand  up  properly. 
Therefore  home-made  hives  are  either  too 
expensive  on  the  one  hand  or  too  unsatis- 
factory on  the  other.     My  own  experience 


has  taught  me  this,  as  I  thought  at  one 
time  I  could  make  cheap  and  serviceable 
hives  of  my  own.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
home-made  hives;  and  while  they  serve 
their  purpose  in  a  way,  it  is  very  disagree- 
able beekeeping  indeed  that  goes  with  such 
hives. 

The  main  trouble  is  that  such  hives  warp, 
twist,  or  turn  out  of  shape  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  even  if  they  are  made  ever  so  care- 
fully and  expensively.  All  kinds  of  trou- 
ble confront  the  beekeeper  at  one  time  or 
another  with  these  "  leaky "  hives,  which 
let  either  the  weather  and  rain  or  robber 
bees  in,  but  do  not  keep  the  inmates  in,  just 
at  times  when  this  is  most  necessary.  Be- 
sides, the  apiaries  composed  of  home-made 
hives  never  look  so  neat  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  very  few  exceptionally  carefully 
home-made  hives,  which,  however,  are  very 
much  in  the  minority. 

If  any  thing  must  be  home-made,  the 
bottom-boards  and  covers  can  be  made  well 
enough.  But  the  hives  and  supers,  and 
esjDecially  the  inside  fixtures,  are  better 
bought,  and  every  thing  will  fit  so  well  that 
rapid  and  more  agreeable  manipulations 
year  after  year  will  be  worth  enough  more 
to  pay  the  little  difference  between  poor 
home-made  hives  at  the  best,  and  good  hives 
purchased  from  a  responsible  factory.  Bad 
indeed  are  hives  and  frames  that  do  not  fit 
exactly. 

Continued  from  page  48 i. 

feel  at  liberty  to  hash  it  up  until  it  had  no 
resemblance  to  the  bill  as  sanctioned  by  the 
State  convention.  There  were  about  one 
thousand  bills  which  passed  the  legislature; 
and  if  press  dispatches  are  correct,  less 
than  half  of  them  were  signed.  Those 
passed  carried  apropriations  nearly  double 
the  amount  available  from  normal  taxation, 
so  the  responsibility  fell  on  the  Governor, 
who  had  to  trim  them  until  they  would  fit 
the  State  treasury.  We  are  not  the  only 
disappointed  bunch.  There  was  one  bill 
affecting  this  county  to  the  extent  of  $85,000 
that  met  the  veto.  I  regret  the  loss  of  our 
bill  as  much  as  any  one,  for  I  think  it  was 
just  what  we  wanted ;  yet  I  do  not  feel 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Govei'nor 
should  be  blamed  altogether. 


My  bees  are  very  strong,  and  the  swarming  I  had 
been  able  to  control  for  several  years  has  "  broke 
loose,"  and  they  swarm  in  large,  massive  clusters, 
mostly  after  4  o'clock.  Well,  I  thought  I  had  them, 
but  I  have  another  guess  coming. 

Bradshaw,  Neb.  C.  B.  Palmee. 
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KEEPING  COMBS  THROUGH  THE  SUMMER. 

"  How  can  one  keep  surplus  combs  dur- 
ing the  summer  months'?  I  have  no  trouble 
in  keeping  them  up  to  July ;  but  from  then 
on  to  the  middle  of  September,  or  when  the 
weather  turns  cold  for  fall,  I  am  troubled 
with  the  larvae  of  the  wax-moth  getting  into 
them  and  often  ruining  a  part  or  all  of 
those  which  are  not  held  by  the  bees." 

"  The  keeping  of  combs  through  the 
whole  year,  at  any  time  when  there  are  not 
bees  enough  to  occupy  them,  from  winter's 
loss,  sale  of  bees,  or  any  other  cause,  is 
something  which  sooner  or  later  confronts 
every  apiarist.  Half  a  century  ago  our 
fathers  melted  up  all  combs  for  the  wax 
they  contained  if  they  had  not  bees  enough 
to  give  sufficient  swarms  so  that  they  might 
be  hived  in  them;  these  fathers  knowing 
full  well  that  the  hives  containing  such 
combs  would  hold  only  a  mass  of  cocoons 
and  webs  in  the  fall  if  they  tried  to  keep 
them  over. 

''  Four  decades  ago  some  one  found  that 
combs  could  be  kept  indefinitely  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur, of  sufficient  strengih  to  kill  the  wax- 
moth  and  its  eggs,  provided  the  combs  Avere 
then  kept  in  a  moth-proof  room  or  reposi- 
tory. 

"  A  little  later  it  was  found  that,  if  the 
combs  were  exj^osed  to  the  air  and  light, 
each  comb  being  separated  from  the  next 
by  two  or  thi-ee  inches,  all  those  not  having 
pollen  in  them  could  usually  be  kept  per- 
fect throughout  the  summer  months  without 
further  attention.  By  giving  tbose  having 
pollen  in  them  to  the  bees,  little  loss  ever 
occurred  where  the  room  in  which  they 
were  stored  had  plenty  of  windows  to  fur- 
nish air  and  light.  Where  the  combs  con- 
tained honey,  it  was  necessary  to  use  screens 
at  these  windows  in  order  to  keep  the  bees 
from  carrying  this  honey  off. 

"  Then  some  sharp-eyed  and  keen-scented 
person,  given  to  close  observation  and  ex- 
perimenting, diseovei'ed  that  any  comb 
which  was  subjected  to  cold  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  degi'ees  below  zero  would  be  free 
from  the  ravages  of  the  moth  forever  after- 
ward, provided  it  was  stored  in  a  moth- 
proof place.  Such  a  degree  of  cold  killed 
even  the  eggs  which  might  have  been  laid 
during  the  warm  days  of  late  fall.  Thus, 
step  by  step,  knowledge  was  gained,  until 
at  the  present  time  no  well-to-do  apiarist 
thinks  of  melting  up  combs  for  the  wax 
they  contain,  with  no  other  reason  for  do- 
ing so  than  the  fear  of  their  being  destroy- 


ed by  the  larvae  of  the  wax-moth,  if  he  has 
a  room  that  can  be  sufficiently  ventilated  so 
that  the  temperature  may  fall  below  zero 
on  some  winter  night. 

"  When  I  began  out-apiary  work  I  found 
that  a  room  was  not  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose; for  after  a  trial  of  several  years  I 
concluded  that  the  very  best  place  to  pre- 
serve empty  combs  was  in  the  hives.  But  I 
think  I  hear  my  questioner  saying,  '  Do  not 
the  moth-worms  destroy  the  combs  in  hot 
weather  when  they  are  left  in  the  hive  out 
of  doors?  No,  not  if  the  hives  containing 
them  are  piled  up  in  such  a  way  that  the 
moths  can  not  get  into  these  hives  after  the 
combs  have  been  subjected  to  cold  of  suffi- 
cient amount  to  kill  all  life  in  the  eggs  or 
larvae.  The  combs  must,  however,  be  win- 
tered out  of  doors,  or  where  they  will  freeze. 
As  we  have  plenty  of  zero  weather  in  this 
locality  every  winter  I  have  said  '  zero ;'  for 
I  have  not  experimented  with  a  warmer 
temperature.  It  is  possible  that  less  se- 
vere cold  would  kill  the  eggs.  Pei'haps  some 
of  the  friends  further  south  can  give  their 
experience  in  this  matter.  Of  course,  the 
reason  the  worms  do  not  destroy  such  combs 
when  treated  as  indicated  is  simply  because 
the  eggs  that  produce  them  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  freezing  during  the  winter. 
This  plan  of  preserving  empty  combs  will 
not  work,  of  course,  except  in  latitudes 
where  freezings  are  sufficiently  severe  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  all  that  pertains  to 
the  bee-moth. 

"  When  the  extracting  is  done  for  the 
season,  the  combs  can  be  put  back  in  the 
supers,  and  these  set  under  the  brood-nest 
so  that  the  bees  may  remove  the  honey 
which  may  remain  in  them.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  disturb  them  again  until  the 
bees  are  prepared  for  winter.  These  supers 
of  empty  combs  are  now  piled  up  out  of 
doors  to  freeze  during  the  winter,  and  there 
they  remain  till  wanted  again,  whether  the 
next  season  or  ten  years  later.  Hives  of 
reserved  combs  of  honey  are  piled  up  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  have  never  found  any 
worms  in  or  among  such  combs  when  thus 
treated,  even  where  the  combs  are  packed 
in  as  closely  as  the  hives  will  hold.  I  think 
it  best,  however,  to  remove  one  or  two 
combs  from  each  hive,  and  then  place  the 
others  at  about  an  equal  distance  apart. 
In  this  way  surplus  combs  can  be  kept  the 
year  round,  thus  saving  the  labor  of  carry- 
ing them  in  and  out,  also  the  expense  of 
providing  extra  room  for  them,  and  they 
remain  bright  and  free  from  mold  when  in 
hives  properly  made." 
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General    Correspondence 


BEES  AND  THE  RAINBOW— A  COLOR  STUDY 


A  Reply  to  John  H.  Lovell  on  Page  60,  Jan.  15 


BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


I  know  that  I  am  quite  likely  to  have  a 
Lovelly  time,  but  I  like  'em.  I  am  a  most 
peaceable  man,  and  dearly  love  a  "  scrap." 
There  is  only  one  thing  finer  than  a  Don- 
nybrook  Fair,  and  that  is  another  one.  If 
you  never  attended  one  it  is  high  time  you 
did.    You  will  get  a  jolly  good  broken  head. 

Well,  my  coat  is  off.  Are  you  ready, 
boys ?  Go !  "  Why  do  bees  dislike  black?  " 
They  don't !  No,  sir ;  they  don't !  Did  you 
get  that  ? 

Who  said  they  did?  Well,  Lovell  said 
that  Crane  said  that  it  was  "  the  almost 
universal  opinion."  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it ! 
— just  plain  hearsay  evidence — the  kind 
they  hanged  witches  on.  And  here  are  some 
of  the  hearsay  proofs :  "  Twelve  chickens 
running  in  a  bee-yard ;  seven  black  ones  are 
stung  to  death  while  the  five  light  ones  es- 
eai3ed."  Do  you  know  where  the  light  ones 
came  from?  I'll  tell  you.  Their  feathers 
turned  white  from  fright  and  saved  their 
lives. 

"  A  dog  with  a  black  rump  is  badly  stung 
on  that  part."  Sure,  why  not?  The  bees 
were  after  that  wagging  tail.  "  Never  strike 
at  a  bee." 

A  white  dog  and  a  black  dog  ran  among 
the  bees.  The  wliite  one  did  not  attract 
much  attention,  while  the  black  one  was 
furiously  stung.  Please,  how  many  stings 
are  embraced  in  that  "  much  ?  "  To  have 
that  proof  good  for  any  thing,  the  dogs 
must  swap  either  skins  or  dispositions. 

Then  there  is  cited  a  black  hat  "  literally 
decollated  with  stings."  Humph!  Probably 
out  of  style,  and  the  lady  bees  resented  such 
a  thing  in  their  midst.  A  black  hatpin 
caught  it.  Probably  longer  than  the  law 
allowed.  Black  stocking-s  peppered.  Men's 
or  women's?  Whole  or  darned?  Those 
points  should  be  specified,  for  they  have  a 
bearing  on  the  pepper. 

So  much  for  your  whacks.  Now  take 
these : 

Bees  like  black.  They  just  revel  in  it. 
They  get  so  tired  of  sailing  on  the  waves  of 
light  in  their  search  for  grub  that  they 
rejoice  to  get  into  the  black  where  there  are 
no  waves.  We  enjoy  sailing  on  the  bright 
blue  waves  ourselves;  but  the  bees  find  too 
much  of  them  depressing.  Now,  red  they 
rather  like.  "  Red  in  moderation  is  a  warm 
and  stimulating  color,  but  in  excess  it  be- 
comes an  irritant."  I've  heard  it  said  of 
"  wine  when  it  is  red,"  and  all  you  beekeep- 


ers know  how  fond  the  bees  are  of  ferment- 
ed drinks.  Obviously,  after  a  surfeit  of  the 
"  reds  "  black  is  most  soothing.  But  look 
out  for  their  tempers  "  the  morning  after 
the  night  before." 

"  Way  down  East "  the  bees  voice  no 
antipathy  to  black  winter  cases.  Being  in- 
side of  them  in  the  winter,  naturally  they 
do  not. 

"  A  black  surface  in  bright  sunshine  is 
several  degrees  warmer  than  a  white  one. 
This  additional  heat  may  also  exert  some 
influence  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
bees,  though  it  is  doubtful."  Do  you  hear 
that,  E.  R.  ?  Just  reread  it.  It  has  only 
a  little  to  do  with  the  bees'  consideration 
of  black,  but  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  good 
wintering,  as  I've  told  you  a  lot  of  times. 
We  are  not  talking  on  wintering,  so  you 
are  not  to  mention  it  in  your  footnote; 
only  just  remember  "  I  told  you  so." 

Down  in  this  locality  we  have  our  tele- 
scope covers  black — a  real  pretty  dead 
black,  both  summer  and  winter,  and  sitting 
right  out  in  the  sun  too,  which  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  all  the  Solons  of  beedom 
say  should  be,  and  that  is  why  I  did  it. 
Oh!  they  are  a  success,  and  the  bees  fairly 
love  those  black  boxes.  On  their  return 
from  an  early  morning  scramble  in  the  cold 
dew-covered  blossoms  you  will  find  them 
warming  their  chilled  toes  on  those  nice 
warm  black  covers.  As  I  said  before,  bees 
just  dote  on  black.  But  they  dislike  brown 
and  blue  and  white  and  red  and  a  whole  lot 
more  colors.  Oh,  yes!  it  is  so,  and  I'll 
prove  it. 

My  friend  'iggins  (his  real  name  is  Hig- 
gins,  but  he  is  EngUsh,  and  his  haitehes 
bother  him,  so  he  drops  them),  well,  as  I 
was  saying,  'iggins  has  a  real  nice  soft 
brown  felt  hat — one  of  those  mellow  wood- 
sy browns  at  the  start,  and  more  mellowed 
by  the  wind  and  the  sun  till  it  so  resembles 
brown  leaves  that,  when  he  throws  it  down 
in  a  corner  of  the  beeyard,  'tis  hard  to  see 
— at  least  for  him,  and  he  is  always  looking 
for  "  that  bloomin'  'at,"  for  he  keeps  it  any- 
where but  on  his  head  when  in  the  beeyard. 
That  hat  is  so  full  of  stings  that  he  had  to 
sandpaper  the  points  from  the  inside  in 
order  to  wear  it. 

If  you  will  come  on  here  I'll  get  'iggins 
to  let  you  try  his  precious  hat  for  a  few 
minutes.  Two  or  three  minutes  will  be  quite 
long  enough  to  suit  you. 

Pat,  the  friendly  helper  at  one  of  the 
yards,  usually  wears  a  black  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  old  blue  overalls.  Pat  is  a  pretty 
good  beekeeper,  and  the  bees  are  kind  to 
Pat.    A  bright  small  boy  on  the  place  was 
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interested  in  the  bees,  so  he  donned  over- 
alls and  jumper  of  the  same  blue  material 
as  Pat's  overalls,  but  brand-new.  Also  he 
had  on  a  good  wire  bee-veil,  and  tucked  his 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets.  Pat  and  I  were 
busy  when  the  small  boy  sailed  in  joyously, 
telling  of  his  outfit.  Vei'y  shortly  there 
was  a  wail  as  of  fear,  and,  turning  quickly, 
a  sight  met  my  eyes  that  frightened  me,, 
seasoned  veteran  that  I  am.  Those  blue 
garments  Avere  almost  hidden  under  a  seeth- 
ing, hissing  mass  of  stinging  bees.  Liter- 
ally thousands  of  them  fastened  by  their 
stings  and  thousands  more  were  coming 
from  everywhere.  Italians,  hybrids,  blacks, 
all  were  at  it.  I  grabbed  the  boy  in  my 
arms  and  fled.  I  took  him  indoors  and 
killed  every  single  bee  before  I  dared  re- 
move his  veil  or  garments. 

Since  then  I  have  found  that  bees  always 
assail  that  kind  of  cloth  when  it  is  new. 
Probably  the  odor  of  the  dye  is  the  cause, 
for  it  has  a  strong  and  peculiar  odor. 

One  old  man  who  is  very  fond  of  bees  is 
also  fond  of  old-fashioned  red  handker- 
chiefs— "  bandanas."  He  used  to  wear  one 
around  his  neck,  but  the  bees  just  loved  to 
pepper  it,  and  now  he  doesn't  wear  it  so 
any  more.  The  bees  sometimes  missed  their 
aim,  and  he  "  got  it  in  the  neck,"  you  know. 

Wliite  gloves,  particularly  after  once  or 
twice  wearing,  are  used  by  the  bees  for  pin- 
cushions. Unfortunately,  the  stuffing  in 
these  pin-cushions  is  alive,  and  wiggles  as 
the  pins  come  through,  and  it  bends  the 
pins. 

Black  bees  for  a  few  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  years  have  managed  to  survive 
without  stinging  each  other  to  death  de- 
spite their  color.  When  a  few  Italian  queens 
are  put  in  an  apiary  of  blacks  or  Carnio- 
lans  or  Banats,  we  do  not  find  the  Italians 
stinging  all  the  black-colored  bees  to  death. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  do  not  meddle,  it  is 
but  a  few  years  before  the  Italian  blood 
has  vanished.    You  see  the  bees  love  black. 

A  small  apiary  is  located  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  apple  orchard,  Avhich  is  kept  tilled 
by  a  hundred  or  more  hogs  big  and  little. 
The  apiary  is  surrounded  by  a  wire  hog- 
fence  which,  while  it  keeps  the  hogs  from 
getting  within  two  feet  of  any  of  the  hives, 
does  not  keep  the  be3S  from  getting  out. 
Most  of  the  hogs  are  Avhite,  and  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  black  or  spotted.  The  bees 
never  molest  any  of  the  hogs,  either  black 
or  white,  no  matter  how  crcs5  the  b?cs  are 
with  the  beekeeper. 

Another  apiary  is  located  beside  a  cow- 
pasture  by  the  corner  near  the  barway,  and 
there,  of  course,  the  cattle  congregate.  Rare- 
ly does  a  bee  bother  a  cow,  and  the  black 
Holsteins  are  quite  as  safe  as  tl;e  red  or 


red-and-white  cows.  (Those  bees  like  that 
shade  of  red.)  But  a  pair  of  gi'ay  mules 
always  make  it  a  point  to  pass  the  apiary 
on  the  double  quick. 

In  an  ajiiary  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  colonies  in  the  State  of  New  York 
there  roams  a  cow— not  that  the  beekeeper 
likes  the  cow  or  dotes  on  aroma,  but  the 
only  place  for  his  bees  was  the  cow-pasture. 
The  cow  is  a  Jersey  with  black  muzzle  and 
black  brush  to  her  tail.  It  is  a  pet  coav,  a 
dear  sweet  thing  to  the  family,  but  a  con- 
founded nuisance  to  the  beekeeper,  for  she 
is  forever  nosing  around  when  he  is  at  work 
with  the  bees.  The  bees  apparently  do  not 
know  the  cow  exists.  They  will  sting  the 
beekeeper,  but  not  the  cow,  not  even  her 
waving  black  brush.  I  know,  because  1 
watched.     You  see,  the  bees  like  black. 

An  apiary  in  North  Carolina  is  owned 
and  operated  by  a  black  man,  not  one  of 
the  chocolate-brown  blacks,  but  a  real  black 
black.  Did  his  bees  constantly  assail  him? 
Not  so  I  could  see  it.  On  the  contrary,  I 
got  the  stings.  If  bees  emerging  from  a 
dark  hive  see  a  black  object  more  readily 
than  a  white  one,  they  should  have  attacked 
him  rather  than  me,  confound  them! 

It  is  a  question  Avhether  the  sudden 
change  from  dark  to  light  or  vice  versa 
affects  bees'  vision  at  all  as  it  does  ours. 
Every  observation  suggests  quite  the  con- 
trary. Flashing  light  attracts  their  atten- 
tion. The  shiny-black  hatpin  head,  the  sud- 
den removal  of  shutters  from  a  glass  hive, 
etc.,  are  examples;  but  apparently  it  does 
not  affect  their  vision. 

In  one  of  my  bee  studies  I  experimented 
with  a  house  of  white  cloth.  In  dimension 
it  was  nine  feet  cube.  It  was  all  white. 
Even  the  floor  was  covered  with  Avhite  cloth. 
The  hives  were  white,  and  I  donned  a  white 
duck  suit  and  white  duck  hat  when  at  work 
in  there.  Most  of  the  time  the  hives  used 
were  of  the  baby-nucleus  type,  about  eight 
inches  cube  with  a  half-inch  hole  as  an  en- 
trance. 

Were  the  bees  confused  when  they  emerg- 
ed from  the  dark  interior  of  the  hives  into 
the  brilliant  white  room?  So  far  as  could 
be  seen,  no.  Following  are  a  few  of  the 
interesting  things  observed : 

The  bees — workers  and  drones — would 
come  out  of  the  hives,  circle  once  or  twice 
without  touching  the  cloth  walls,  and  then 
shoot  across  the  room  bang  into  the  north 
wall,  and  always  above  a  certain  level.  I 
was  puzzled  until  I  took  a  position  so  that 
my  eyes  were  on  a  level  with  the  position 
fromwliich  the  bees  started,  then  I  saw  dis- 
tinctly the  line  over  which  they  were  flying 
or  attempting  to  fly.  That  line  was  the 
hazy  and  irregiilar  horizon  formed  by  trees 
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about  a  dozen  rods  away.  Below  that  ho- 
rizon the  wall  appeared  a  faint  gray  (dilute 
black),  and  above  it  strong  white.  Why 
they  tried  to  go  that  way  instead  of  through 
the  brilliant  east  wall  (morning  observa- 
tion) I  do  not  attempt  to  explain. 

The  house  was  then  covered  with  another 
layer  of  Avhite  cloth  with  a  space  of  one 
inch  between  the  layers.  The  bees  at  once 
ceased  the  attempts  to  go  over  that  tree- 
line,  for  it  Avas  no  longer  to  be  seen;  but 
they  did  something  else.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing, say  from  five  to  seven  o'clock  (mid- 
summer obsei-vations),  they  started  for  the 
"  bright  spot  "  where  the  sun  was  to  be  seen 
through  the  east  walls.  When  the  sun  got 
more  overhead  they  flew  about  freely,  work- 
ing on  food  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
carrying  it  back  to  their  hives. 

The  hives  were  placed  on  the  floor  close 
to  the  walls,  entrances  all  pointing  to  the 
center  of  the  room.  Sometimes  there  was 
only  one  hive,  sometimes  four  or  five.  The 
hives  were  all  alike ;  and  when  four  were 
used  one  was  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of 
the  room,  yet  the  bees  and  virgin  queens 
always  found  their  way  into  their  own 
Mves.  How  did  they  do  it?  I  am  not  an- 
swering that  question.     It  is  up  to  you. 

One  day  when  showing  the  work  to  a 
guest,  I  had  to  do  more  or  less  talking,  and 
several  times  bees  flew  toward  my  eyes  or 
mouth.  Several  times  when  in  conversation 
in  the  apiary  I  have  had  bees  fly  into  my 
mouth,  and  been  stung  on  the  tongue — hot 
sauce,  I  can  assure  you — really  quite  ahead 
of  Tabasco.  Why  did  they  go  for  the  rela- 
tively dark  cavity  of  the  mouth?  Did  they 
see  the  red?   Or  was  it  the  wagging  tongue? 

In  the  cloth  house,  bees  tried  to  go 
through  black  or  dark  objects,  resulting  in 
thumping  their  heads  and  making  them 
lussy.  Then  they  would  back  off,  come  up 
slower,  and  apparently  "  feel  their  way  " 
up  to  the  object.  If  it  was  a  hard  substance 
they  sometimes  hit  it  forcefully  enough  to 
stun  them.  If  it  was  fuzzy  like  black  felt 
they  sometimes,  after  hitting  it,  would  hov- 
er angrily  before  it. 

My  interpretation  is  this :  Bees  do  not 
readily  measure  their  distance  from  black 
objects,  and  in  rapid  flight  strike  them  be- 
fore they  realize  they  are  close  to  them. 
Irritation,  of  course,  folloAvs;  and  if  the 
slightest  hint  of  poison  was  deposited  on 
the  object,  or  the  object  has  an  odor  or 
motion,  the  bee  pitches  in  to  "  do  up  "  the 
fellow  that  hit  it. 

If  any  object,  regardless  of  color,  gets 
an  odor  of  bee-poison  on  it,  bees  will  sure- 
ly assail  it  as  soon  as  that  odor  is  percepti- 
ble to  them.  If  the  object  is  a  hat  or  gloves 
or  some  other  garment,  only  two   courses 
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are  open  as  a  remedy — namely,  deodorize 
the  article  or  change  to  clean  ones.  The 
odor  of  bee-sting  poison  is  quite  tenacious, 
and  not  easy  to  obliterate. 

The  bee's  sense  of  smell  is  much  keener 
than  its  sense  of  sight,  hence  it  behooves  us 
to  keep  on  apparel  free  from  sting  poison. 
Once  let  gloves  or  hat  get  well  scented  with 
it,  and  your  name  is  'iggins. 
•  We  all  know  how  peevish  the  bees  are 
after  a  storm,  but  how  many  know  the 
cause?  It  is  this:  The  bees'  nerves  are 
rasped  by  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Rain- 
bows are  perfectly  be(e)autiful,  but  the 
color  waves  make  the  bees  so  seasick  that 
they  just  want  to  die,  and  you  are  the  op- 
portunity. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


BEES  DISLIKE  BLACK   FURS    BECAUSE  THEY 
RESEMBLE  BEARS 


BY   FRED   J.   CARTAN 


I  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
the  article  by  John  H.  Lovell,  "  Why  do 
Bees  Dislike  Black  ?  "  and  while  he  may  be 
correct  I  have  often  thought  that  the  anger 
aroused  in  bees  by  the  appearance  of  any 
black  hairy  animal  was  a  survival  from 
past  ages  when  the  ancestors  of  our  little 
friends  made  their  homes  in  the  trees  of 
the  forest  as  well  as  under  ledges,  and  per- 
haps in  the  ground. 

During  the  time  I  have  lived  in  Oregon 
I  have  found  a  good  many  bee-trees;  and  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  every  one  bore 
the  mark  of  bear-claws.  Some  of  them  ^Id 
homes  of  bees)  had  been  visited  many  times 
by  Bruin  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  despoil  the 
inmates  of  their  stores  of  sweets.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  bears  are  very  fond  of 
honey,  as  well  as  of  the  bi'ood  and  even 
fully  developed  bees. 

I  have  a  neighbor  living  near  one  of  my 
beeyards  who,  two  years  ago,  had  sever- 
al stands  of  bees  located  about  a  mile  from 
his  home.  They  were  found  by  a  bear ;  and 
from  the  "  sign,"  Mr.  Bear  had  made  sever- 
al visits  and  had  devoured  every  thing  but 
the  hives  and  frames.  He  had  picked  up 
the  hives  in  his  "arms,"  and  carried  them 
over  a  common  rail  fence  into  the  brush, 
and  no  two  in  the  same  place. 

Now,  the  black  bear  is  a  tree-climber,  and 
is  widely  distributed  over  the  earth.  That 
the  wild  bees  have  had  to  fight  the  black 
bear  for  untold  ages  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  animal's 
traits.  This  being  so,  would  it  not  account 
for  the  bee's  hatred  of  black,  and  especially 
of  a  black  furry  animal?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  a  survival,  the  same  as  theij 
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actions  under  smoke  and  others  that  we  are 
familiar  with. 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 


A  BLACK  HAT  THAT  PROVED  TO  BE  A  TAR- 
GET FOR  THE  BEES 


BY  THE  BEEMAN 


Three  years  ago  I  hii-ed  a  man  to  help 
take  off  the  honey.  It  was  after  the  flow 
was  over,  and  the  bees  are  cross  when  there 
is  no  flow.  We  wore  veil  and  gloves.  The 
hum  of  the  mad  bees  soon  attracted  my  at- 
tention to  his  black  hat.  The  bees  were  not 
bothering  me;  but  the  black  hat  about  four 
feet  from  me  had  nearly  a  dozen  stings, 
and  the  bees  were  vei-y  mad.  We  left  the 
yard,  and  I  brought  out  a  straw  hat  for 
him.  We  went  to  the  same  place  in  the 
yard  to  work,  and  the  bees  did  not  bother 
us.  A  few  days  •  later  he  went  with  my 
brother  to  an  outyard,  and  wore  the  black 
hat.  He  put  on  a  veil  and  left  off  the 
gloves.  The  bees  attacked  him  at  once,  and 
they  soon  found  his  hands.  The  next  day 
his  hands  were  swelled  badly.  My  brother 
did  not  have  Ms  veil  on;  and  the  bees,  being 
mad,  attacked  him,  and  then  he  put  on  a 
veil,  and  took  the  honey  and  carried  it  to 
a  wagon,  as  the  man  with  the  black  hat 
could  not  go  into  the  yard. 

I  have  been  run  out  of  the  beeyard  on 
account  of  my  black  hat  a  number  of  times. 
We  wear  veils  only  when  the  flow  is  poor; 
and  if  I  stop  in  the  yard  to  see  how  the 
bees  are  working  they  soon  find  the  black 
hat.  I  will  not  buy  another  black  hat  while 
I  work  with  bees.  Sometimes  I  get  stung 
while  walking  through  the  yard  without 
stopping;  and  when  I  am  going  to  the  yard, 
if  I  have  the  black  hat  on  I  change  it  unless 
I  forget  it. 

Chamberino,  N.  M. 


A  CONVENTION  OF  i„REE 


Requeening ;  Laying  Workers 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN 


One  evening  when  visiting  Mr.  Hardy 
in  New  York  the  question  came  up  regard- 
ing requeening  apiaries.  Mr.  George  B. 
Howe  considered  queens  up  to  two  yeai*s  of 
age  quite  profitable,  of  course  requeening 
whenever  any  showed  signs  of  failing  pow- 
ers. 

Messi-s.  Howe  and  Hardy  considered  the 
month  of  October  a  time  when  bees  accept 
a  new  queen  very  readily.  Mr.  Hardy  had 
often  successfully  introduced  a  queen  at  the 
entrance,  running  her  in  during  the  early 
oool  morning,  and  Mi'.  Howe  said  that  he 


had  frequently  introduced  queens  to  queen- 
less  colonies  by  running  them  in  at  the  top 
of  the  hive  in  October  in  the  early  morning. 

MATING  OF  QUEENS. 

In  1908  Ml".  Howe  had  tkree  queens  mat- 
ed twice.  Three  days  after  the  first  mating 
they  mated  again  and  laid  three  days  after 
the  second  mating.  Mr.  Howe  had  eye- 
witnesses to  this  at  the  time.  Normally  in 
a  honey-flow  queens  lay  three  days  after 
mating;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  consider  a 
colony  queenless,  even  if  no  eggs  are  in  the 
hive  for  quite  a  time  after  a  virgin  queen 
hatches.  He  had  known  of  a  Carniolan 
queen  not  laying  until  tln-ee  weeks  after 
she  emerged  from  the  cell.  Italian  queens 
are  often  slow  about  mating  and  laying. 
If  such  queens  were  too  slow,  he  found  it 
best  to  destroy  them.  Virgin  queens  often 
come  out  several  times  to  play  in  front  of 
the  hive  before  going  out  to  mate.  JMr. 
Howe  said  that  ciueens  would  sometimes  be 
drone-layers  when  they  began  laying,  and 
would  become  normal  queens  afterward. 

LAYING  WORKERS  COME  FROM  OVERFED 
LARVAE. 

A  discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject 
of  laying  workers.  Mr.  Howe's  many  years 
of  experience  with  bees  warranted  him  in 
making  the  following  statement:  "You 
never  find  laying  workers  in  queenless  colo- 
nies in  the  spring.  Some  varieties  of  bees 
are  more  liable  to  have  laying  workers  than 
others.  Those  more  liable  are  those  which 
feed  the  larvae  more. 

"  If  during  the  breeding  season  you  kill 
a  queen  and  destroy  all  the  queen-cells  after 
seven  or  eight  days,  then  fertile  workers 
will  develop ;  but  I  never  had  a  case  of  fer- 
tile workers  in  a  colony  of  black  bees.  In 
a  Carniolan  colony,  if  you  kill  the  queen 
and  then  destroy  all  queen-cells,  after  eight 
days  laying  workers  will  soon  develop.  I 
have  seen  in  such  a  colony  as  many  as  50 
or  60  laying  workers.  I  have  quite  fre- 
quently seen  them  back  down  in  the  cell  to 
lay.  The  normal  workers  in  a  colony  will 
feed  the  laying  woikers.  The  latter  are 
plumper  than  ordinary  workers.  I  find 
fewer  laying  workers  among  Italians,  and 
none  at  all  among  the  blacks. 

"  I  believe  that  overfed  larvas,  when  the 
colony  is  hopelessly  queenless,  produce  lay- 
ing fertile  workere.  A  colony  having  no 
brood  when  queenless  can  not  overfeed 
larvae  to  produce  fertile  workers." 

The  writer  suggested  t)iat  the  reason  why 
there  are  so  many  eggs  in  some  cells  in 
which  laying  workers  laid  was  because,  un- 
like the  queen,  the  workers  do  not  examine 
them  before  they  lay  in  them.  To  this,  both 
Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Howe  assented. 

Brantford,  Ontario,  Ca. 
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President  Collins  showing  a  thrifty,  three-year-old  nrrcn.    Whrn  Vccs  are  sentle  Mr.  Collins  never  wears 
hat,   gloves,   nor  veil;   and  where  is  the  smoker.' 


SOME  BEEMEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN 


Introduction  to  the  Series 


BY    WESLEY    FOSTER 


One  can  not  fully  understand  the  pi'in- 
ciples  of  beekeeping'  which  enter  into  the 
success  of  a  beekeeper  unless  he  knows 
something-  about  the  man  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically.  The  man  is  the  factor  to 
be  considered.  In  these  little  biographies 
1  hope  to  give  my  readers  a  more  or  less 
accurate  view  of  the  men  iuYolved,  and,  by 
so  doing,  bring  out  to  view  the  reasons  for 
iheir  success  with  bees.  If  one  can  see  the 
man  he  can  see  wliy  and  how  he  raises  good 
crops  of  honey.  And  then,  again,  one  is 
more  interested  in  the  men  than  in  their 
bees,  any  way.  'lis  human  nature  to  Avant 
to  know  our  fellows. 

I  can  not  write  of  these  men's  faults. 
The  faults  do  not  add  to  tlieir  success,  and 
will  not  be  mentioned. 

In  telling  of  the  men  I  will  drift  into 
a  description  of  their  work  and  surround- 
ings, which  is  inevitable.  Psychology  has 
declared  that  a  man's  clothes  are  literally  a 
part  of  him,  the  same  as  his  body  is;  and 
so  I  shall  consider  that  I  am  treating  of  a 
man's  personality  when  I  tell  of  his  apiary, 
auto,  honey-horse,  smoker,  or  hive-tool. 
We  are  now  off  for  a  merry  visit  with  the 
first  one  of  oui'  friends. 

W.  p.  COLLINS,  BOULDER,  COLO. 

In  the  year  1898  or  1899,  upon  my  re- 
turn   liome    from    s-^hool    one    eveninti'    niv 


father  was  talking  bees  with  a  stranger  in 
the  road  that  passed  our  house.  This 
stranger  had  a  thin  bony  fram.e,  and  the 
clothes  he  wore  accentuated  the  angularity 
of  his  frame.  He  leaned  against  his  bicycle 
and  told  of  his  beekeeping  e.xperiences  in 
Wisconsin,  from  which  he  had  come  but 
recently — bringing  fifty  colonies  in  a  car 
with  his  household  goods.  Father  talked 
foul  brood  with  him,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  Colorado  as  a  bee  country.  This  stran- 
ger* with  withered  and  freckled  face,  large 
features,  and  sandy  hair,  soon  proved  to  bo 
a  good  talker,  with  a  brain  working  like 
chain  lightning.  He  talked  bees  and  so- 
cialism, telling  of  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall  in  Switzerland,  and  other 
phases  of  the  socialist  movement  too  nu- 
merous to  ri^^iition.  He  was  the  first  so- 
cialist I  had  ever  met.  A  graduate  of  Wis- 
consin, coming  out  west  to  practice  law, 
and  bringing  fifty  colpiiies  of  bees  Avith 
him,  such  was  and  is  Mr.  W.  P.  Collins, 
now  president  of  the  Colorado  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  He  has  increased  his 
beekeeping  interests,  and  still  practices  law 
on  the  side,  and  Avorks  in  socialist  propa- 
ganda at  all  times. 

Mr.  Collins  is  a  fast  worker,  as  any  one 
will  soon  realize  who  Avorks  with  him  for  a 
day.  His  system  of  Avork  is  to  do  the  most 
important  thing  as  it  comes  to  hand.  I 
want  to  tell  a  story,  that  may  have  groAvn  by 
retelling  before  it  reached  my  ears.  One 
day  during  honey  harA-est  our  sandy-haired 
friend  brouuht  in  a  load  of  lioncA',  unhitcji- 
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An  outdoor  colony  in  the  top  of  a  turpentine  tree.    Photographed  by  W.  H 
Nixon,   Manning  River.    From  V.  J.    Everingham. 


ed,  put  out  the  team,  and  went  to  supper. 
During  supijer  some  one  over  town  called 
him  up  on  the  phone  and  asked  to  see  him 
on  a  matter  of  business.  Mr.  Collins  met 
the  appointment,  and  did  not  return  until 
about  eleven-thirty,  when  he  thought  of  that 
load  of  honey  still  on  the  wagon,  and  that 
another  load  must  be  brought  in  on  the 
morrow.  So  he  began  carrying  in  the  hon- 
ey. An  elderly  widow  living  close  by  saw 
dimly  in  the  faint  moonlight  a  figure  going 
in  and  out  of  the  honey-house.  Thinking 
that  a  thief  was  at  work  she  called  np  po- 
lice headquarters.  Two  patrol  men  came 
down  and  caught  the  thief  with  the  goods 
on,  hustled  him  otf  to  headquarters,  waving 
aside  his  protestations  as  ridiculous  that  he 
was  the  owner  liimself. 


An  amusing  and 
common  sight  to 
Boulder  residents  is 
that  of  Mr.  Collins, 
clad  in  white  coat, 
shirt,  and  trousers 
( his  regular  apiary 
togs)  riding  home  on 
his  bicycle  with  the 
smoker  strapped  to 
the  handle-bars,  puff- 
ing away  as  if  it 
were  the  motive  pow- 
er. The  rest  of  us 
beemen  here  in  Boul- 
der are  so  common  m 
appearance  and  ac- 
tions that  we  are  un- 
noticed; so  Bro.  Col- 
lins in  the  people's 
mind  is  the  king-bee 
of  the  vicinity.  When 
he  loads  a  car  of 
honey  the  papers  say, 
"W.  P.  Collins,  the 
bee-wizard,  is  load- 
ing a  car  of  honey," 
or  "  Collins,  the  bee- 
man,  reports  heavy 
losses  of  bees,"  or 
"  has  had  a  good 
crojj,"  etc.  He  is  the 
tyi^e  for  the  public- 
ity man.  That's  the 
reason  I  am  writing 
about   him. 

President     Collins 
operates    about    700 
colonies    of    bees    at 
Boulder,    and   is   in- 
terested in  400  colo- 
nies   more    at    Rifle. 
on  the  western  slope, 
300  miles  distant.  He 
harvested    400    cases 
this  season  from  these  western-slope  bees, 
and  made  but  two  trips  to  do  it.     That's 
going  some,  but  Collins  always  "  goes." 

As  a  presiding  officer  President  Collins 
is  unexcelled.  No  time  is  wasted  at  the 
sessions  of  conventions  when  he  is  in  the 
cliair.  He  has  been  president  of  our  Colo- 
rado Association  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Brother  Collins  is  a  great  joker;  and  if 
there  is  any  thing  above  socialism  and  bees 
to  engross  his  interest  it  is  just  plain 
"  josh."  He  is  generous,  kind-hearted,  and 
liberal.  He  will  not  quibble  over  micro- 
scopical points,  but  is  ready  with  wit  and 
cutting  invective  when  he  lets  himself  loose 
on  some  question  he  deems  important.  There 
is  nothing  selfish  in  his  makeup,  and  he  is 
a  good  neighbor,  loaning  any  thing  he  has 
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that  you  can  use.  He  can  beat  an  opponent 
in  debate  by  throwing  out  arguments  with 
gatling-gTin  speed.  First  the  opponent  be- 
comes confused,  then  flees  amid  the  cloud 
of  smoke  that  engulfs  his  hazy  mind  which 
can  not  grasp  nor  connect  the  various  points 
of  the  onslaught. 

President  Collins  is  an  effective  institute 
speaker  on  bees.     He  has  enthusiasm,  and 
gives  life  to  any  thing  he  tackles. 
^  Boulder,  Col. 
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COMB  BUILT  IN  THE  TOP  OF  A  SMALL  TREE 


BY  V.   J.   EVERINGHAM 


The  photo  shows  comb  built  in  the  top  of 
a  turiDentine  sapling  by  a  colony  of  bees. 
There  are  seven  Avell-formed  combs,  contain- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  brood  and  honey,  with 
a  fairly  strong  colony  of  bees. 

They  were  photogTaphed  a  yeai"  ago  last 
June;  and,  judging  by  the  way  they  have 
built  up,  they  must  have  taken  up  their 
abode  there  the  previous  summer. 

We  took  the  combs  from  the  branch  and 
grafted  them  into  Hoffman  frames,  and  so 
far  they  are  doing  very  well. 

Taree,  Manning  River,  N.  S.  Wales. 


FERTILIZING  QUEENS  AT  A  MATING  STATION 


BY  DR.  BRUENNICH 


In  the  years  1870  to  1880  the  beekeepers 
of  Switzerland  were  troubled  badly  by  the 
crossing  fever.  They  thought  that,  by  mat- 
ing a  black  bee  with  a  Carniolan  or  an 
Italian,  the  good  qualities  of  the  parents 
would  be  inherited,  and  they  could  thus  be 
able  to  create  a  wonderful  new  race.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  very  childish  idea,  and  the 
fruits  were  not  attractive.  We  who  have 
since  learned  the  law  of  the  alternating  in- 
heritance of  Mendel  are  not  surprised  that 
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Dr.    Bruennich's    glass   box   used    as    a    mating-liive. 


Breediug-case    foi-    holding    four    glass    mating-ljoxes. 

the  results  were  so  little  encouraging.  In 
the  following  years  we  learned  that  the 
black  race  was  tlie  best  for  our  conditions, 
and  we  began  to  deplore  the  introduction  of 
the  foreign  races ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
was  almost  too  late.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  apiaries  were  mixed,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  some  colonies  which,  'in  conse- 
quence of  their  isolated  situation,  had  pre- 
served their  integrity.  The  question  was, 
Jiow  to  keep  pure  those  colonies  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  hybrids.  Success  was  made  pos- 
sible, first,  by  our  glass  mating-boxes;  and, 
second,  by  our  mating-stations.  The  latter 
are  isolated  places  containing  a  strong  pure 
colony  with  a  great  many  drones,  and  far 
enough  from  other  apiaries  to  secure  pure 
mating.  The  more  drones  there  are,  espe- 
cially young  and  vigorous  ones,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  pure  mating.  But  as 
there  were  many  beekeepers  who  made  use 
of  the  station  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  a  strict  control  to  hinder  the  en- 
trance of  "  gipsy  "  drones  with  the  nuclei. 
This  was  made  possible  by  the  glass  mat- 
ing-boxes which  were  introduced,  I  believe, 
in  1897.    I  have  been  working  eleven  year§ 
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Funnel  and  glass  Ijox  with   excluder 


with  the  glass  Ijoxes.  and  1  know  their  great 
advantages. 

The  choice  of  the  stock  for  breeding  must, 
of  course,  be  a  most  careful  one.  I  demand 
from  a  queen  of  which  I  wish  descendants 
that  she  be  at  least  three  years  old,  her  colo- 
ny during  those  years  being  ahead  of  the 


A,  a  Imtton  foi-  holding-  the  glass;  B,  a  groove  for  the  glass;  C,  a 
staple  for  holding  the  frame:  E,  P,  holes  for  feeding;  G,  entrance;  H, 
hole  for  ventilation,   corresponding  to  a  groove  in  the  front  of  the  breeding- 


others.  The  brood 
must  be  regular  and 
compact,  which  must 
be  true  also  witli  the 
garlai:d  of  pollen. 
I  do  not  like  bees 
that  make  manj'  wax 
bridges  between  the 
combs,  nor  do  I  like 
ill-tempered  bees.  I 
(^emand  from  the 
(|ueen  that  her  an- 
ccstois  and  sisters 
have  the  same  fine 
qualities,  and  I  w-ish 
the  color  of  the  bees 
to  be  uniform  and 
of  a  dark  appear- 
ance. It  is  desirable, 
but  not  always  pos- 
sible, that  there  be 
no  yellow  spot  in  the 
abdominal  segments. 
The  same  scrupulous 
selection  lias  to  take  place  with  the  colo- 
ny furnishing  the  drones,  and  the  old  age 
of  the  queen  is  here  still  more  important. 

As  to  the  rearing  of  the  queens  I  think  T 
have  nothing  new^  to  say.  The  matter  is 
known  well  enough.  The  mature  queen-cells 
ai  e  put  into  an  incubator  or  into  little  cages 
of  wire  in  a  strong 
colony  till  they  come 
out.  In  the  first,  the 
temperature  must  be 
99  degrees  F.,  and 
the  young  queens 
must  have  at  their 
disposition  h  o  n  e  y 
and  water.  I  gener- 
ally have  tlie  cells  in 
little  cages  where  I 
introduce  from  ten 
to  twenty  bees.  Be- 
fore making  up  the 
nucleus  I  mark  each 
(|ueen  on  the  back 
Avith  color.  Mark 
a  few  drones  first 
before  attempting  to 
paint  a  queen.  With 
the  left  hand  I  take 
the  queen  by  her 
wings,  holding'  her 
slightly  on  the  plate 
of  the  table,  and 
with  tlie  riglit  hand 
I  give  her  the  mark. 
T  li  e  illustration 
shows  my  own  con- 
struction, which  I 
have        used      many 
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Rendering:  wax  nut  of  djoi;-.      See    iia  :e    Jf.'^. 


yeai's.  An  iiiii)ortant  feature  is  the  dis- 
laiK-e  between  the  two  glasses,  which  has  to 
l)e  exactly  two  inches.  The  size  of  the  comb 
oui>ht  to  l)e  at  least  00  square  inches.  The 
iilasses  may  be  cajnible  of  easy  removal, 
without  (listurbiiiji  the  bees.  Four  of  those 
iilass  boxes  are  placed  in  a  breedinji-case. 
Two  or  three  may  be  used  if  desired.  A 
mos*  important  thiuii'  is  to  have  the  en- 
1  ranees  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other 
aiul  <|uite  dift'erent  in  shape  and  color.  On 
the  top  of  the  iilass  l)oxes  I  put  a  warm 
cushion. 

in  the  box  the  frame  should  be  provided 
with  a  little  strip  of  foundation,  and  there 
should  be  about  a  iiound  of  Good  candy 
opposite  to  the  entrance.  The  candy  is 
made  in  an  easy  manner  by  warming,  let 
us  say,  4  lbs.  of  honey;  and.  if  it  is  quite 
liquid,  adding-  8  lbs.  of  the  finest  powdered 
sugar.  This  should  be  well  stirred  with  a 
wooden  stick,  and  at  last  poured  out  on  a 
board  where  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  sugai'. 

It  is  better  if  the  combs  for  tlie  boxes  are 
prepared  in  the  following  manner:  In  a 
regular  honey-frame  put  in  two  or  three  of 
the  mating-box  frames  with  foundation, 
and  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  each,  in  order 


to  get  a  large  opening  iii  the  comb,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  This  is  ven^  im- 
portant, because  the  bees  will  be  far  more 
friendly  to  the  queen,  and  the  latter  will 
liave  more  chances  to  be  promptly  fecun- 
dated if  the  bees  can  form  in  that  free  room 
a  little  swarm.  Give  the  large  frames  to  a 
strong  colony,  and  then  feed  syrup  till  the 
box  frames  are  well  filled  with  food. 

Tlie  glass  box  being  prepared,  the  next 
move  is  to  form  a  droneless  nucleus.  I 
lemoye  one  of  the  glasses  and  set  in  its 
place  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc.  On  the 
flout  I  have  constructed  a  kind  of  funnel 
into  which  the  bees  (without  cjueen )  are 
thrown.  The  bees  mrst  be  young  and  hun- 
gry, otherwise  they  will  remain  in  the  fun- 
nel and  not  enter  the  perforated  zinc. 
When  there  are  bees  enough  the  zinc  is  re- 
moved and  the  glass  replaced.  The  nucleus 
is  i^ow  caged,  and  the  bees  left  alone  some 
minutes  to  fill  themselves.  Then  after  giv- 
ing a  knock  against  the  box  we  introduce 
the  queen  through  the  little  entrance.  If 
there  are  many  old  bees  it  is  som.etimes  nec- 
essary to  blow  in  a  mouthful  of  tobacco 
smoke.  Quite  a  srre  way  is  to  put  in  the 
queen  before  forming  the  nucleus,  placing 
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A  bunch  of  steers  enjoj-ing  their  first  meal  of  sweet  clover  hay.     See  page   500. 


her  ill  a  little  tube  of  wire  closed  by  candy. 
Four  of  the  boxes  (or  two  or  three)  are 
placed  in  the  breeding-case  and  brought  to 
the  mating-station  not  earlier  than  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  order  that  the  bees  before 
fl^'ing-  out  may  be  accustomed  to  their  home 
and  to  the  queen.  After  ten  days,  as  a 
rule,  the  fertile  queen  can  be  removed, 
which  is  extremely  easy  to  do,  and  two  or 
three  days  later  a  new  queen  can  be  intro- 
duced in  a  candy-cage.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  these  glass  boxes  is  the  easy  and 
quick  control,  without  any  disturbing  of 
the  nucleus.  A  further  gain  is  the  possi- 
bility of  various  observations  through  the 
glass. 

In  the  picture  I  show  a  simple  feeder 
wliieh  is  made  of  a  zinc  box,  the  opening 
being  covered  with  a  piece  of  gauze. 

Zug,  Switzerland. 


MATING-STATIONS 


BY  J.  A.  HEBERLE,  B.  S. 


Numerous  mating-stations  have  been 
started  of  late  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  It  is  the  Swiss,  with  their 
thorough  organization  of  beekeepers,  who, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  started  the  mating- 
stations.  Since  then,  every  year  the  bee- 
keepers who  pay  special  attention  to  queen- 
rearing  have  a  meeting — a  breeders'  con- 
ference. For  two  days  the  methods  of  queen- 
rearing  are  thoroughly  discussed  and  ex- 
periences are  exchanged.    Lectures  and  dem- 


onstrations make  this  conference  \'ery  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

From  the  first  conference  on,  they  se- 
lected with  care  a  few  of  the  best  out  of  a 
large  number  of  colonies  for  mating-sta- 
tions and  for  queen-rearing.  Eggs  were 
sent  by  mail,  so  that  many  could  rear 
queens  from  a  colony  that  had  distinguish- 
ed itself.  Only  black  bees  (natives)  were 
considered ;  but  these  had  been  crossed  with 
Carniolans,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  with 
Italians,  which  increased  the  difficulty  of 
pure  breeding  considerably.  Surely  much 
must  be  accomplished  where  so  many  work 
systematically  with  intelligence  and  patience 
on  one  joroblem. 

These  breeders  were  not  satisfied  with 
just  rearing  queens  from  selected  colonies. 
They  wanted  these  selected  queens  to  be 
mated  with  drones  from  choice  colonies. 
Mating-stations  were  established.  Colonies 
were  selected  with  special  care  as  to  char- 
acteristics and  qualities  to  blend  harmoni- 
ously with  the  selected  queens.  Colonies 
placed  at  these  stations  are  called  "droehne- 
rich  "  or  drone  colonies.  The  stations  are 
placed  in  as  isolated  places  as  possible. 
There  are  reports  in  bee  literature  that  bees 
fly  as  far  as  five  miles.  That  would  imply 
that  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  no  apiary 
and  no  wild  bees  should  be  found,  to  be  cer- 
tain of  pure  mating.  Such  a  distance,  liow- 
ever,  is  not  necessary.  Three  miles  I  con- 
sider sufficient  to  ensure  a  high  percentage 
of  pure  matings.  If  at  all  times  a  large 
number  of  drones  are  flying  at  the  station, 
good  results  will  be  even  attained  at  a  dis- 
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GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Tliis  toad  has  enio;. 

my   tee-\ard.     Probably 

received.    When  I  pho.o° 

Swift  River,  Mass. 


tance  of  less  than 
three  miles  from  the 
nearest    colonies. 

The  \irgins  to  be 
ma  I  eel  are  often  se;it 
a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  a  station  to 
be  mated.  No  diunes 
must  be  among-  th.e 
bees  that  accompany 
the  virgins.  Each 
station  is  in  charge 
of  a  beekeeper  Avho 
receives  the  virgirs, 
carries  them  to  tie 
station,  and,  ^vh:_'l, 
mated,  sends  then 
back  to  the  owi  er. 
Usually  one  or  two 
days  in  the  week  are 
set  apart  for  this, 
so  as  not  to  make  too 
much  work  for  the 
man  in  charge.  By 
such  careful  breed- 
ing it  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  that 
the  hereditary  power  is  greatly  increased, 
and  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  progeny 
will  show  the  good  qualities  of  the  par- 
ents. 

In  lull  Switzerland  had  3:5  matmg-sta- 
tions;  417  breeders  sent  3899  virgins,  of 
which  329G  (81  per  cent)  were  returned  as 
fertile  queens  to  the  owners.  The  most 
successful  station  had  95  per  cent ;  the  least 
successful,  66  per  cent  of  the  virgins  sent 
returned  as  fertile  (lueens.  In  ipi--  "^^ 
stations  were  in  operation,  and  4.3 <  breed- 
ers sent  4013  virgins,  of  which  3162,  or  79 
per  cent  of  them,  were  returned  fertile. 
The  most  successsful  siation  returned  94 
per  cent ;  the  least  successful,  58  per  cent, 
as  fertile  queens.  The  unusually  bad  weath- 
er in  1912  accounts  for  the  greater  loss  of 
queens  last  year  as  compared  with  the  losses 
of  1911. 

Queen-rearing  years  ago  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  American  methods,  especially 
that  of  Mr.  Doolitlle,  but  now  they  have 
worked  out  a  way  of  their  own  that  seems 
satisfactory.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  colony'that  has  to  rear  the  queens.  This 
colony  should  be  in  the  same  condition  as 
one  preparing  to  swarm.  It  is  claimed  that 
then  the  larvse  are  fed  and  tended  with  the 
utmost  care.  Dr.  U.  Kramer,  President  of 
the  Swiss  Beekeepers'  Union,  is  also  chief 
of  the  queen-rearing  division.  He  wrote  an 
excellent  work  on  queen-rearing  for  condi- 
tions here  and  where  quality  only  is  looked 
for. 

Markt  Oberdorf,  Bavaria. 


ed  many  a  warn,  meal  from  the  alighting-hoards  in 
his  sour  expression  is  due  to  the  many  stings  he 
;raphed  him  his  stomach  was  full  of  bees. 

A.    E.    WiLLCUTT. 


THE  HATCH  PRESS  FOR  WAX-RENDERING 


Burlap  Sacks  Preferred  to  Square  Pieces 


I'.Y    Wil.   F.EUCUS 


Those  who,  like  myself,  have  built  up 
from  a  few  colonies  to  a  number  sutticient 
to  make  a  living  from  bees  have,  no  doubt, 
]iassed  through  all  of  the  trying  experiences 
incident  to  wax-rendering  without  suitable 
appliances.  And  these  heroes  and  heroines 
will,  perhaps,  find  it  difficult  to  suppress 
groans  at  the  recollection  of  the  many  uten- 
sils which  were,  one  after  another,  j^ressed 
into  service  in  separating  wax  from  even  a 
busliel  of  old  combs.  1  feel  sure  that,  as 
remembrance  revives  all  the  feelings  of  ir- 
ritability attendant  upon  the  actual  process 
of  separation  and  the  tedious  cleaning-up 
which  necessarily  followed,  these  tried  and 
wortliy  beekeepers  will  breathe  earnest  ex- 
l)ressions  of  assent  when  1  say  that,  even 
if  the  number  of  colonies  kept  is  only  a 
few,  investment  in  some  kind  of  wax-press 
is  advisable.  The  disagreeableness  of  the 
labor  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered, 
however.  The  loss  of  temper  is  serious 
enough;  but  the  loss  of  valuable  time  and 
the  loss  of  i^recious  bright  yellow  wax  are 
still  more  serious.  How  painful  it  was  to 
us,  after  all  our  pressing  and  squeezing,  to 
see,  here  and  there,  in  the  slumgum,  little 
streams  and  puddles  of  beautiful  golden 
wax  I 

But  this  is  all  changed  now.  We  have 
an  outfit  whicli  enables  us  to  secure  almost 
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all  of  the  wax  without  loss  of  temper,  with 
a  much  smaller  amount  of  labor,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  is  pleasant 
indeed.  We  have  been  told,  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  bee  journals,  to  secure  a  wash- 
boiler,  or  perhaps  two  or  them,  in  which  to 
melt  our  combs  over  a  stove,  and,  with  a 
dipper,  to  dip  up  the  melted  combs  and 
place  them  in  an  outspread  piece  of  burlap 
in  the  wax-press.  To  us  tins  seems  all 
wrong.  To  begin  with,  the  best  place  in 
which  to  work  is  the  good  old  outdoors, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  room  and 
where  we  may  make  as  much  muss  as 
we  please.  Next,  a  wash-boiler  is  tl>o  small, 
particularly  if  one  has  100  or  more  colonies. 
Further,  dipping  with  a  dipper  is  a  waste 
of  time ;  and,  last,  a  square  piece  of  burlap, 
which  we  are  advised  to  use  in  the  direc- 
tions which  accompany  the  Hatch  wax- 
press,  is  a  nuisance. 

When  we  began  using  our  Hatch  press 
we  blindly  followed  directions.  The  combs 
were  dumped  into  the  tank  (4  ft.  by  2  by 
1),  and  were  transferred  with  a  dipper  to 
the  press.  The  loss  of  time,  with  the  eon- 
sequent  cooling  of  the  wax  which  accom- 
panied this  dipping,  soon  disgiisted  us.  We 
then  made  a  frame  of  slats ;  with  stones  we 
weighted  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
and  placed  in  each  of  several  gunny  sacks 
two  sets  of  old  combs.  The  mouths  of  these 
sacks  were  tied  securely,  and  they  were 
thrown  into  the  tank.  The  advantage  is 
obvious.  With  a  stick  we  could  remove  one 
of  the  sacks  from  the  boiling  water  and 
place  it  in  the  pan  which  had  been  momen- 
tarily transferred  to  the  corner  of  the  tank. 
The  steaming  mass  could  then  be  quickly 


placed  under  the  screw,  a  little  kot  water 
quickly  added  with  a  pail,  and  the  pressure 
begun. 

Now  I  must  call  attention  to  an  addition- 
al appliance  wliich  I  think  will  prove  a 
boon  to  my  fellow  beekeepers.  It  is  the 
Aiken  wax-honey  separator  used  as  a  wax- 
water  separator.    The  one  we  use  was  made 


out  of  a  60-lb.  can.  The  tube  to  the  right, 
shown  in  the  drawing,  comes  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  can  and  extends  up  to  within 
about  1/2  inch  or  a  little  less  of  the  spout 
to  the  front,  and  carries  off  the  excess  of 
water.  This  hot  water  may  be  emptied  back 
into  the  tank,  thus  saving  the  heat  it  eon- 
tains.  This  separator  had  been  used  to 
separate  honey  and  wax  coming  from  the 
capping-melter,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
little  tubes,  ^/^  inch  in  diameter,  were  large 
enough;  but  for  separating  wax  and  water 
each  should  be  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
spout  of  the  wax-press.  The  reader  will 
readily  see  why.  If  nothing  but  water  is 
coming  from  the  press  it  can  not  escape 
fast  enough,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  lay- 
er of  wax  rises,  flows  otf,  and  is  followed 
by  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  nothing 
but  wax  is  entering  the  separator,  the  lay- 
er will  become  too  thick,  Avill  harden  before 
it  can  escape,  and  thus  clog  the  opening. 

It  is  our  intention  to  improve  our  outfit 
by  uniting  the  water  overflow  with  the  tank, 
thus  saving  more  heat  and  the  time  wasted 
in  emptying  by  hand. 

In  order  to  have  the  separator  work  well 
out  of  doors  it  is  necessary  to  have  warm 
weather  and  to  work  fast. 

Cadott,  Wis. 

[When  we  began  rendering  wax  from  old 
combs  we  used  burlap  sacks  to  hold  the  ref- 
use in  the  press.  On  the  advice  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  beekeepers,  however,  we  tried 
the  square  pieces  of  burlap ;  and  after  get- 
ting used  to  them  we  found  that  we  pre- 
ferred them,  for  they  do  not  burst  quite  as 
easily  as  the  sacks,  and  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  shake  out  the  refuse  after  it  has  been 
pressed.  Furthermore,  a  smaller  receptacle 
may  be  used  for  melting  up  the  combs  if 
they  are  merelj'  thrown  into  the  water,  and 
there  is  less  danger  of  starting  the  pressing 
before  every  particle  of  comb  is  thoroughly 
melted.  It  is  true  that  it  takes  a  little  long- 
er to  dip  the  melted  comb  into  the  press; 
but  if  a  pail  is  used  for  a  dipper  this  part 
of  the  work  takes  very  little  time  indeed; 
and  by  the  new  plan  that  we  have  recom- 
mended for  several  years,  of  leaving  the 
plug  in  the  outlet  of  the  press,  the  hot  wa- 
ter and  wax  do  not  escape  at  once  but  re- 
main in  the  can,  thus  preventing  the  refuse 
from  chilling. 

One  advantage  of  the  sacks  is  that  they 
may  be  placed  under  the  framework,  and 
then,  before  the  pressing  commences,  a 
large  amount  of  wax  may  be  dipped  off  the 
top  of  the  water,  so  that  there  is  much  less 
in  the  refuse  at  the  time  the  pressing  begins. 

We  have  used  the  wax  and  water  sepa- 
rators, but  we  really  prefer  the  simpler  out- 
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fit,  consisting  of  a  can  perhaps  two  feet  in 
diametei"  and  three  feet  high,  with  a  gate 
or  faucet  at  the  bottom,  from  which  hot 
water  may  be  drawn  as  it  is  needed.  There 
is  no  danger  of  drawing  off  the  wax,  for  it 
is  not  necessary  to  lower  the  level  of  the 
contents  of  the  can  to  the  danger-point. 
In  this  way  the  hot  water  does  not  run  out 
all  the  time,  but  only  as  needed,  and  there 
are  no  tubes  to  become  filled  up  with  cold 
wax  if  one  happens  to  forget. — Ed.] 


CUTTING  GRANULATED  HONEY  FOR  MARKET 

Some  Further  Results  of  the  Plan  as  Practiced  in 
New  Zealand 


BY   JAMES   ALLAN 


[This  article,  by  an  oversight,  was  held  over  two 
years  before  being  published.  The  subject  matter  is 
still  of  interest,  however,  for  we  believe  there  has 
never  been  as  much  interest  shown  in  marketing 
granulated  honey  as  at  the  present  time.  We  regard 
our  contributer's  plan  as  being  a  most  practical  one. 
—Ed.] 

On  page  707,  Nov.  15,  1909,  appeared  an 
article  by  me  on  the  "  pat "  system  of  pre- 
paring extracted  honey  for  the  market.  The 
article  explains  the  methods  adopted,  and 
also  gave  the  results  when  the  honey  was 
IDlaced  on  the  market.  However,  no  notice 
of  the  system  has  been  taken  in  any  subse- 
quent issue  of  your  paper  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  and  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
your  readers  do  not  recognize  any  value  in 
it.  Perhaps  they  are  right;  but  it  will  not 
do  any  hai-m.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  do 
some  good  if  I  give  another  season's  expe- 
rience along  the  same  line. 

In  1910  (a  poor  season)  my  honey  crop 
was  5700  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  Of  this 
5000  lbs.  were  put  up  in  y2-lb.  pats  and 
sent  to  an  agent  for  sale,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  I  got  his  sale  note  to  let  me  know 
that  it  had  realized  3  shillings  per  dozen  or 
0  pence  per  lb.  Now,  just  a  week  before 
sending  this  agent  my  honey  I  was  in  his 
store  and  saw  tons  of  honey  in  60-lb.  cans, 
just  the  same  quality  as  mine,  waiting  for 
a  buyer  to  come  along  and  take  it  at  3% 
pence  per  lb.  Now,  what  I  claim  is  this: 
That  my  honey  sold  quicker,  realized  50  per 
cent  better  value,  and  will  reach  a  satisfied 
consumer  quicker  also;  all  because  of  the 
method  of  putting  it  up.  While  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  the  packages  is  very 
small,  at  our  prices  the  60-lb.  cans  and 
shipping  cases  required  would  have  cost  me 
about  $34.00,  while  the  cost  of  wrapping 
papers  (double  wrapping  each  1/2  lb.),  and 
shipping  cases,  was  actually  $46.74.  The 
time  required  to  wrap  and  fix  for  market 
the  5000  lbs.  would  be  about  41/2  days  for 
myself  and  two  girls. 

They  say  the  dollar  is  what  appeals  to  an 


American  heart.  I  don't  know  but  it  should 
surely  make  an  American  look  into  the  busi- 
ness when  I  say  that  the  result  of  the  pat 
system  was  to  give  me  $200,  or,  in  our 
money,  £40  more  for  5000  lbs.  of  honey 
than  I  otherwise  would  have  received. 

I  enclose  with  this  a  photo  of  an  exhibit 
we  sent  to  a  local  winter  show.  In  it  the 
pats  have  a  prominent  place.  The  center 
block  is  100  lbs.,  and  shows  the  tin  slides. 
Each  of  the  divisions,  when  cut,  gives  25 
V2-lb.  pats.  Quite  a  number  of  others  are 
adopting  this  method  here,  and  we  think  it 
has  a  future  before  it. 

Wyndham,  Southland,  N.  Z.,  June  23,  '10. 


CATTLE  AND  HORSES  LIKE  SWEET  CLOVER 
THE  FIRST  TIME  THEY  SEE  IT 


BY  HAJRRY  D.  HOVFLAND 


The  engraving  shows  our  steers  eating 
their  first  feed  of  sweet-clover  hay.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  in  the  picture  what  they  were 
eating;  and  as  it  was  tlu"own  in  on  top  of 
cornstalks,  which  are  light-colored,  they 
show  up  better  than  the  hay. 

During  the  fall  they  ran  on  an  oats  stub- . 
ble  with  red  clover  in  it,  and  a  strip  of 
about  one  acre  of  sweet  clover.  We  could 
not  see  but  that  they  fed  as  much  on  tlie 
sweet  clover  as  on  the  red  in  proportion  to 
the  amount ;  but  as  it  grew  up  taller  and 
coarser  than  the  red  they  did  not  feed  it 
down  as  short. 

We  fed  some  of  the  hay  to  our  horses 
last  fall,  and  thought  that  they  liked  it 
better  than  timothy.  Some  of  these  horses 
I  know  had  never  eaten  sweet  clover  of  any 
kind;  for  until  just  recently  we  have  been 
particular  not  to  let  it  grow  on  our  farm, 
as  we  did  not  know  its  value,  and  consid- 
ered it  a  nuisance. 

Last  spring  we  mixed  sweet  and  red  clo- 
ver seed  together,  and  sowed  a  narrow  stri]j 
of  the  oat-field  with  it.  On  the  lower  ground 
the  sweet  clover  made  a  luxuriant  growth 
after  the  oats  were  cut;  but  the  red  clover 
didn't  make  as  much  growth  as  where  there 
was  no  sweet  clover  with  it.  On  the  high 
gTound  in  this  strip  the  sweet  clover  made 
a  growth  of  only  a  few  inches,  while  the  red 
grew  a  little  taller.  Upon  testing  the  soil 
we  found  that  there  was  very  little  or  no 
acid  in  the  low  ground,  while  the  liigli 
ground  showed  much  acidity.  From  this 
experience  we  conclude  that  sweet  clover 
requires  more  lime  in  the  soil  than  red  clo- 
ver. We  are  covering  a  30-acre  field  with 
two  tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre  on 
which  we  will  sow  an  early  variety  of  oats 
and  sweet  clover  this  spring. 

Gardner,  111.,  Feb.  22. 
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SIFTING  TO  FIND  THE  QUEEN 
A  Quicker  and  More  Convenient  Method 


BY   G.    C.   GREINER 


Since  Mr.  Keep  wishes  to  know  a  little 
more  about  finding  the  queen  by  the  sifting 
process,  page  703,  Nov.  1,  1912,  I  will  give 
some  data  from  my  1911  foul-brood  cam- 
paign, from  which  Mr.  K.  may  draw  his 
OAvn  conclusions.  But  by  way  of  preface 
1  will  say  that  the  beekeeper  with  some 
experience,  who  keeps  Italian  bees  and  uses 
loose-hanging  frames,  very  seldom  if  ever 
needs  to  resort  to  any  queen-finding  device. 
The  reader  may  wonder  what  a  loose-hang- 
ing frame  has  to  do  with. finding  the  c^ueen. 
A  great  deal,  as  I  will  explain  later  on. 

The  device  described  by  Mr.  B.  Keep,  on 
the  above-mentioned  page,  may  give  the 
desired  result  with  the  Hoffman  or  any 
other  self-spaced  frame;  but  it  will  not 
work  so  well  with  the  loose-hanging  frame. 
One  serious  objection  to  his  modus  oper- 
andi makes  itself  apparent  at  first  sight. 


application  originated  with  the  writer,  is 
simply  a  square  piece  of  excluding  zinc  of 
proper  size,  with  a  little  wing  made  of  y2- 
inch  lumber,  on  each  side,  to  fit  against  the 
hive,  and  about  half  way  down  the  stand. 
A  little  screw  or  nail  on  each  lower  corner, 
partly  driven  in,  keeps  it  in  place.  It  can 
be  adjusted  or  detached  in  less  than  a  min- 
ute. Its  essential  points  are,  first,  large 
size  to  keep  from  clogging  up;  second, 
slanting  position  to  assist  bees  in  getting 
solid  foothold;  thii'd,  the  hive  with  the  at- 
tached sieve  should  be  placed  on  the  old 
accustomed  stand,  that  the  homecoming 
bees  and  those  that  take  wing  when  the 
combs  are  being  shaken  may  readily  find 
their    home. 

When  the  queen  is  wanted,  her  hive  is 
moved  in  front  of  the  old  stand,  and  the 
empty  one  set  in  its  place.  We  then  re- 
move the  outside  comb  on  the  opposite  side,- 
and  with  a  shake  or  two  and  a  brush  or  two 
all  bees,  even  to  the  last  one,  are  dropped 
close  to  the  alighting-board  of  the  old 
stand,  after  which  the  comb  is  placed  also 


His  com.bs  have  to  be  shaken  and  brushed 
clear  from  bees  (and  queen)  inside  of  the 
hive  or  on  top  of  the  frames,  and  this  is  one 
very  unpleasant  feature  of  Mr.  K.'s  plan, 
as  all  beekeepers  who  have  had  any  expe- 
rience in  this  particular  work  can  testify. 
If  it  is  done  in  the  hive,  bees  are  liable  to 
be  jammed  or  the  queen  injured;  or  if  done 
on  top  of  the  frames,  bees  may  fly  over  the 
edge  of  the  liive,  and  who  knows  that  the 
queen  is  not  among  them?  Then  the  trans- 
ferring of  combs  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  hive  is  not  any  too  handy,  although 
it  can  be  done,  if  there  is  no  alternative; 
but  there  is  a  better  and  quicker  way. 

I  would  now  call  Mr.  K.'s  attention  to 
the  accompanying  drawing.  It  is  just  such 
a  scene  as  I  have  caused  and  witnessed  re- 
1  eatodly  during  my  foul-brood  operations. 
This  device,  which  I  call  "  Greiner's  queen- 
sieve  "  because  the   particular  Avay   of  its 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the  empty  hive. 
The  same  operation  is  repeated  with  all 
the  combs;  and  when  the  old  hive  is  strip- 
ped of  its  contents  the  new  one  has  the 
combs  in  the  same  rotation  they  Avere  be- 
fore. In  the  mean  time  bees  have  begun  to 
travel  toward  their  accustomed  home,  and, 
in  com.pany  with  home-coming  bees,  are 
sifting  through  the  excluder,  where,  sooner 
or  later,  tlie  queen  may  be  found. 

Comparing  this  operation  with  Mr.  K.'s 
plan  I  venture  to  say  that  it  can  be  done 
in  half  the  time.  There  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der the  free  handling  of  combs;  shaking 
and  brushing  can  be  done  in  a  hurry,  trans- 
ferring combs  from  one  place  to  the  other 
is  the  handiest  imaginable,  and  the  finding 
of  the  queen  in  open  daylight  much  easier 
than  to  look  for  one  in  a  bee-covered  hive. 

But  tliei'e  is  another  point  that  tallies  on 
my  side.    While  Mr.  K.  has  to  shake,  brush. 
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and  transfer  every  comb  in  the  hive  before 
he  can  begin  to  look  for  the  queen,  by  my 
method  I  seldom  have  to  go  to  that  trouble. 
If  the  oiDerator  will  keep  his  eyes  on  the 
bees  on  the  ground,  the  chances  are  three 
out  of  four  that  he  will  see  the  queen  drop 
when  shaking  off  one  or  the  other  of  the 
■combs,  frequently  one  of  the  middle  ones. 
This  accomplishes  the  object.  He  can  pick 
her  up,  cage  her,  or  dispose  of  her  as  cir- 
cumstances may  dictate.  The  rest  of  the 
combs,  of  course,  need  not  be  shaken  off — 
simply  transferred  with  the  adhering  bees 
from  one  hive  to  the  other.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  excluder  is  I'emoved  as  soon 
as  the  queen  is  found.  Any  bees  remaining 
in  the  empty  hive  may  be  dumped  with 
the  rest  in  front  of  the  old  stand. 

As  I  said  before,  the  beekeeper  with  some 
ex^Derience  hardly  ever  needs  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  the  queen-sieve.  Of  the  45  or 
46  diseased  colonies,  all  blacks,  from  which 
I  had  to  take  the  queens,  about  40  I  had 
caught  and  caged  at  different  times,  before 
I  ever  attempted  any  shaking-off  opera- 
tions without  the  use  of  the  queen-sieve. 
The  other  five  or  six  bafHed  my  skill.  In 
spite  of  repeated  attempts  I  was  unable  to 
find  them;  and  as  a  last  resort  the  accom- 
panying scene  describes  my  final  success. 

Another  instance  where  my  method  prov- 
ed successful  was  away  from  home.  Our 
bee-inspector  had  found  at  a  neighboring 
amateur  beekeeper's  yard  four  diseased 
colonies,  and  had  instructed  the  owner  that 
he  must  either  introduce  Italian  queens  or 
annihilate  his  bees.  In  his  consternation 
this  beekeeper  came  to  me,  saying,  "  Mi'. 
Greiner,  I  can  send  for  the  queens,  and 
possibly  introduce  them ;  but  I  can  not  take 
out  the  old  queens.  Could  you  not  spare 
the  time  to  perform  that  little  operation  for 
me  ?  "  Then  he  added,  "  You  know  I  use 
the  Hoffman  frame  in  my  hives,  and  it  is 
such  a  terrible  job  to  manipulate  them.  I 
actually  can  not  do  it." 

What  could  I  do  but  promise? 

A  few  days  later,  taking  out  (or,  better, 
trying  to  take  out)  those  four  queens  form- 
ed part  of  my  day's  program.  I  had  no 
queen-sieve  to  fit  his  hives;  but  as  I  had 
been  reasonably  successsful  with  my  own 
bees  I  trusted  to  luck  and  proceeded  with- 
out that  commodity.  The  first  hive  I  open- 
ed was  comparatively  new.  Follower  and 
frames  were  easily  taken  out,  and  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  queen  on  one 
of  the  first  combs.  But  not  so  with  the 
other  three.  They  were  so  stuck  up  and 
glued  together  that  it  seemed  next  to  im- 
possible to  dissect  them.  When  I  finally 
did  gain  access  to  the  combs  the  continued 
prying  and  jarring  had  aroused  the  bees 


to  such  a  state  of  nervousness  that  finding 
a  queen  was  all  out  of  the  question.  I  left 
them  that  day. 

The  next  day  found  me  again  at  the  same 
place;  but  this  time  my  operating  outfit 
included  a  properly  constructed  queen- 
sieve  of  the  Greiner  pattern.  Although 
I  opened  the  hives  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  handled  the  combs  with  practically  no 
jarring,  I  could  not  find  the  queen  of  any 
of  the  three  hives.  Necessity  compelled  me 
to  use  the  sifter,  which  did  the  business  to 
perfection.  I  picked  one  from  the  ground. 
The  other  I  took  from  the  excluder  just 
after  she  had  passed  on  to  it,  and  the  third 
one  I  never  found.  But  as  that  colony  ac- 
cepted their  new  queen  without  any  trouble 
she  was  probably  killed  or  lost  during  the 
operation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  manipulation 
as  described  above  reverses  the  position  of 
the  combs — that  is,  the  fronts  become  backs, 
and  the  backs  fronts.  I  have  never  noticed 
any  detrimental  result  from  the  change; 
but  if  the  operator  feels  anxious  to  retain 
their  original  position,  the  old  hive,  when 
removed,  should  not  be  changed  end  for 
end.  The  object  of  facing  the  hive  toward 
the  old  stand  is  to  assist  the  emerging  bees, 
and  there  are  always  more  or  less  investi- 
gating the  disturbance  in  finding  the  old 
location. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y, 


Beekeeping  Talks  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 

Six  years  ago  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  instituted  what  is  known  as 
"  Farmer's  Week."  The  number  of  visitors  is  yearly 
increasing,  over  2500  having  registered  last  year. 
The  college  realizes  that  beekeeping  is  a  fascinating 
subject  to  many  people,  and  that  bees  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower.  There- 
fore the  management  last  year  looked  about  for  a 
capable  man  to  present  the  subject  of  scientific  bee- 
keeping to  the  farmers  who  gather  here  for  Farm- 
er's Week.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
Mr.  S.  D.  House,  of  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  who  is  known 
by  the  readers  of  Gleanings  to  have  a  most  envi- 
able reputation  as  a  producer  of  fancy  comb  honey. 
He  gave  several  lectures  on  hives,  manipulation, 
and  the  diseases  of  bees. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  attend  a 
part  of  these  meetings,  and  I  assure  you  they  were 
far  from  dull.  Mr.  House  is  an  interesting  speaker, 
and  has  the  power  of  imparting  to  his  audience 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  manifest  in 
his  every  word  and  action. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Wendell  T.  Card. 


How  to  Get   the   Greatest  Yield  of  Honey  from 
Sweet  Clover 

Just  before  sweet  clover  blooms,  mow  all  on  your 
own  farm  for  hay  and  let  the  bees  forage  on  your 
neighbors.  Then  when  your  neighbors'  clover  has 
gone  to  seed,  yours  will  have  grown  up  again  and 
will  yield  nectar  until  freezing  weather  comes. 

Canon  City,   Col.  W.  G.  Weight. 
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Another  Hive-stand  Suggestion 

"  Of  the  making  of  hive-stands  there  is  no  end." 
The  quotation  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  it  suits  the 
ease.  And  yet,  after  all,  there  is  a  want  of  hive- 
stands,  ju-dging  by  the  makeshifts  so  commonly  to 
be  seen.  As  bees  take  to  hollow  trees,  wall  spaces  in 
badly  kept  buildings,  and  any  place  regardless  of 
appearance,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  general  that 
any  old  thing  is  good  enough  for  bees.  The  bee- 
keeper betrays  his  careless  methods  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  hives  and  their  supports.  The  conditions 
are  often  distressing  to  see.  All  will  agree  that  con- 
venience in  handling  and  easy  access  to  all  sides  of 
the  hive  are  prime  requirements  for  a  good  hive- 
stand. 

Cheapness  should  come  next.  Having  cheapness 
easily  within  reach,  permanence  is  not  so  important. 
Then  the  simpler  the  construction  and  the  cheaper, 
and  the  less  material  used,  the  nearer  one  comes  to 
an  ideal  stand,  having  regard  for  efficiency. 
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The  stand  which  I  use  and  will  now  describe  is 
the  result  of  circumstances.  Having  a  lot  of  odds 
and  ends  of  2  x  4's  from  repairing  grape-arbors  and 
trellis  work,  it  occurred  to  me  to  use  some  for  a 
temporary  hive-stand  which  was  needed  on  short 
notice.  The  thing  answered  the  purpose  so  well,  it 
is  so  simple,  and  so  easily  made  from  material  which 
otherwise  would  be  wasted,  and  is  so  durable  that 
I  have  since  used  no  other. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  2x4  or  3x4,  each  20  inches 
long ;  also  cut  two  pieces  of  1x2,  or  any  width  avail- 
able, each  also  20  inches  long.  Lay  the  2  x  4's  on 
the  bench  or  floor,  on  edge,  16  in.  apart,  outside  to 
outside.  Crosswise  upon  these  lay  the  inch  strips, 
also  16  in.  outside  to  outside.  Tack  at  each  bearing 
with  a  three-inch  wire  nail ;  then  make  every  thing 
square,  and  di'ive  the  first  nails  home,  putting  an 
additional  nail  in  each  bearing. 

The  hive  is  set  parallel  with  the  inch  strips  so 
that  the  foot  can  be  placed  partly  under  the  hive 
when  lifting  the  hive-body  or  supers.  This  stand 
raises  the  bottom-board  5  inches  from  the  ground, 
which  meets  all  conditions  in  this  part  of  Jersey, 
where  the  soil  is  not  particularly  sandy  nor  wet. 
The  2x4  pieces  may  be  soaked  in  creosote  oil  some 
time  before  being  put  under  the  hive.  This  will 
help  to  preserve  the  wood,  and  will  repel  ants  for 
some   time. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  B.  Keep. 


Finding  Black  or  Dark  Colored  Queens 

As  I  bought  a  lot  of  bees  last  June,  mostly  hy- 
brids, I  usually  have  poor  luck  in  finding  black 
queens.  I  ordered  two  dozen  Italian  queens  to  be 
delivered  by  September  1,  but  didn't  get  them  until 
a  week  or  ten  days  later.  By  that  time  the  lower 
body  or  hive  was  well  filled  with  honey,  and  I  al- 
ways have  my  colonies  strong  in  bees.  The  weather 
then  was  extremely  warm,  and  some  queens  were 
dead  on  their  arrival.  Some  more  died  the  next  day, 
and  I  had  them  in  tlie  most  suitable  place  I  could 
find.  Wherever  the  bees  looked  bad  and  lifeless  I 
took  them  all  out,  and  in  their  place  I  put  young- 
bees  only.  It  takes  me  from  one  to  three  hours,  as  a 
rule,  to  find  black  queens,  but  not  so  with  the  Ital- 
ians. I  can  find  them  on  an  average  in  from  thirty 
minutes  to  an  hour,  usually  in  less  time — that  is, 
when  the  hives  are  crowded  with  bees. 

So  I  figured  out  a  plan  whereby  I  could  find  them 
more  quickly.  I  had  to  get  them  introduced,  because 
it  was  getting  so  late  the  weather  might  turn  cold  or 
rainy,  any  time.  Robbing  had  started  too.  I  use  a 
cage,  but  prefer  working  in  the  open. 

I  moved  the  hive  into  which  I  was  going  to  intro- 
duce the  Italian  queen,  to  one  side.  In  its  place  I 
set  an  empty  hive-body  with  two  old  combs  or  good 
ones.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  dry  combs,  for  the 
bees  will  not  staj-  on  them  so  much. 

I  shook  all  the  bees  in  front  of  the  empty  hive, 
then  put  on  an  excluder,  and  on  top  of  that  I  set 
the  super  with  the  combs,  all  except  one  from  whick 
the  bees  had  been  shaken.  I  use  the  cages  for  in- 
troducing that  press  into  the  comb.  With  one  comb 
out  I  had  room  enough  to  put  in  my  cage  with 
queen.  In  about  two  days  I  took  off  the  upper 
super.  It  has  been  my  experience  since  that  I  near- 
ly always  find  my  dark  queens.  With  but  few  bees- 
below,  the  queen  is  easily  found  or  else  is  missing. 
By  that  time  the  introduced  queen  is  nearly  always 
gnawed  out,  or,  when  released,  would  be  accepted. 
I  have  never  had  a  particle  of  trouble,  and  have 
never  lost  a  queen  by  this  method.  Besides,  it  is 
easy,  and  is  a  much  quicker  method  of  introducing 
queens  of  the  dark  strain  of  bees. 

Lake   Citv,    Minn.  Edwin   A.   Kbinke. 


The  Control  of  After-swarms;  First  Cell  Likely  to 

Hatch  on  the  Ninth  Day  from  the  Time  the 

Prime  Swarm  Issues 

On  page  387,  .June  1,  A.  B.  Anthony  says,  "We 
have  by  the  '  wing-clipping  method '  a  decided  aid 
in  the  handling  of  primary  swarms;  but  it  is  the 
after-swarms  that  not  only  can  and  do  make  us  climb, 
but  that  sometimes  beat  us  completely ;  and  it  would 
not  hurt  a  bit  if  one  more  slat  could  be  added  to  the 
knowledge  our  older  veterans  have  given  us  on  the- 
handling  of  this  problem." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  shaU  be  able  to  add  the 
"  slat  "  desired,  but  will  give  my  method  of  control- 
ling after-swarms,  whether  I  practice  the  "  wing- 
clipping  method "  or  make  increase  by  a  modified 
Alexander  method.  In  addition  to  my  book-record  1 
keep  a  record  on  a  thin  piece  of  board  of  the  num- 
ber, the  date  of  casting  the  swarm,  and  when  the 
queen  is  due  to  hatch.  I  count  to  the  ninth  day 
after  the  swarm  issues  as  the  day  the  cells  are  due 
to  hatch.  That  is,  the  forenoon  of  the  ninth  day 
after  the  first  swarm  in  an  apiary  issues,  a  young 
queen  is  quite  likely  to  be  hatched.  But  after  the 
first  one,  the  swarms  may  issue  before  the  first 
queen-cell  is  capped,  and  so  it  may  be  a  day  or  two 
or  even  more  before  a  queen  is  hatched.  My  method 
is  to  look  into  the  hive  the  forenoon  or  early  in  the- 
aft«rnoon  of  the  ninth  day ;  and  if  I  find  a  queen- 
cell  from  which  a  queen  has  hatched  I  find  the  queen 
and  then  endeavor  to  cut  out  all  remaining  queen- 
cells,   and  finally  put  on   a  super  of  sections.    Some- 
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time«  the  cap  on  a  queen-cell  will  close  back  so  that 
it  will  require  close  observing  to  notice  that  a  queen 
lias  hatched. 

If,  in  examining  a  hive  on  the  ninth  day,  I  do 
not  find  that  a  queen  is  hatched,  I  place  an  empty 
hive  by  the  side  of  the  one  examined,  and  put  there 
in  all  the  combs  containing  queen-cells  except  a 
frame  containing  but  one  cell.  If  I  find  a  frame 
with  but  one  good  ripe  cell  I  use  it ;  but  if  I  do  not 
so  find  I  remove  all  the  cells  but  one  good  one  from 
a  frame  and  put  thi.s  frame  and  all  others  that  do 
not  contain  queeu-cells  back  into  the  hive  and  put  a 
follower  board  up  against  the  frames.  I  make  sure 
there  is  but  one  cell  in  the  hive,  as  it  may  after- 
swarm,  for  many  bees  will  leave  the  hive  beside  and 
return  to  this  one.  So  far  it  has  made  no  difference 
how  man}-  cells  are  in  the  hive  at  the  side;  there  has 
been  no  after-swarming.  In  a  day  or  two,  or  three, 
look;  and  if  a  queen  has  hatched  in  the  hive  at  the 
side,  cut  out  all  the  remaining  cells  and  put  all  the 
frames  back  into  the  first  hive  and  put  on  sections. 

If  it  is  desired  to  form  a  nucleus  from  some  good 
colony,  or  if  a  queen  from  some  good  colony  is  want- 
ed for  any  purpose,  here  is  an  opportunity.  If  it  is 
desired  to  save  a  queen  or  so  from  some  good  colony 
the  separation  had  better  be  made  a  day  sooner,  as 
the  first  queen  may  hatch  and  destroy  all  remaining 
cells.  While  cutting  out  queen-cells,  sometimes  one 
or  more  queens  will  hatch ;  and  if  they  are  from  good 
stock  cage  them  and  take  to  some  of  poorer  stock;  or 
if  there  are  none  such,  to  some  others  that  are  due 
to  hatch  or  will  be  in  a  day  or  so;  and  first  gently 
puft'  in  at  the  entrance  a  little  smoke  and  then  let 
the  queen  go  in  and  then  puff  in  a  little  more  smoke. 
By  this  method  newly  hatched  queens  are  quite  like- 
ly to  be  accepted.  Then  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  or 
when  convenient,  look  into  these  hives  and  find  the 
qtieen ;  and  if  she  has  been  accepted,  cut  out  all 
cells  and  put  on  sections. 

If  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  swarm- 
ing for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  swarms  issue,  it  might 
be  well  to  examine  on  the  eighth  day,  or  even  earlier. 
In  the  management  of  bees  there  are  so  many  things 
modified  by  conditions  that  such  conditions  should 
always  be  considered.  Do  not  think  that  I  always 
succeed  in  finding  all  queen-cells,  for  sometimes  some 
are  missed,  and  so  an  after-swarm  sometimes  issues. 
When  such  occurs  I  take  my  small  light  hiving-box 
on  a  light  pole,  and,  often  standing  on  the  ground, 
or  sometimes  on  a  light  ladder  arranged  as  an  easel, 
I  reach  the  box  up  against  the  cluster  and  jar  them 
from  the  limb;  and  when  they  enter  the  box  I  carry 
them  to  the  hive  from  which  they  came  and  lay  the 
box  in  front  until  I  cut  out  the  overlooked  cell,  and 
then  pour  and  shake  the  bees  from  the  box  and  they 
enter  the  hive.  By  this  method  I  seldom  have  to  do 
any  climbing;  and  if  I  do,  it  is  but  little,  as  with 
my  light  hiving-box  and  light  pole  I  can  reach  quite 
a  distance.    This  method  for  me  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Huntington,    Ind.  J.   W.   Southwood. 


Sending  Bees  in  Car  Lots ;  Importance  of  Water 

I  sold  a  car  of  bees  to  D.  B.  Husperger  and  Chas. 
D.  Case  at  Ordway,  Colo.,  and  will  send  you  their 
letters,  and  should  like  to  have  your  comment  on 
them  and  the  shipment,  and  state  how  well  or  ill  we 
succeeded. 

Fisher,   Ark.,   June   18.  S.  J.   Alexander. 

I  We  judge  that  you  were  fairly  successful,  but 
infer  there  was  considerable  loss  of  dead  bees  and 
unsealed  larva3  and  eggs  on  the  way.  This  last  loss 
could  have  been  avoided  if  you  had  used  water  to 
spray  the  bees  on  the  way.  In  Gleanings  for  June 
15,  1912,  page  371,  you  will  find  an  article  on  our 
experience  in  shipping  bees.  You  will  note  that  we 
emphasize  the  importance  of  using  plenty  of  water 
and  spraying  the  bees  as  often  as  may  be  required. 
We  also  took  the  precaution  to  have  wire  cloth  at 
top  and  bottom.  A  colony  of  bees  or  nucleus  must 
not  have  too  many   bees   in   it   to   go   through   well. 


Therefore,  our  colonies  are  somewhat  light  when 
they  are  shipped  from  the  South  to  the  North.  A 
strong  colony  will  not  go  any  great  distance  in  a  car 
that  way  without  considerable  loss  en  route.  If  you 
ship  any  more  bees,  take  the  precaution  to  have 
wire  cloth  at  top  and  bottom,  and  a  barrel  of  water 
in  the  car,  with  a  proper  spraying-outfit,  so  that  you 
can  wet  down  the  colonies  along  the  journey,  or  as 
often  as  the  bees  require  it,  and  they  will  need  it, 
if  the  weather  is  warm,  several  times  a  day. — Ed.] 


How  to  Introduce  Virgin  Queens;   Best  Age  for 
Introducing 

Would  it  be  aU  right  to  introduce  virgin  queens 
to  colonies  of  black  bees  right  from  the  nursery  cage 
without   having   nuclei? 

Grant,  Ont.,  June  24.     John  MacDougall,  Jr. 

[It  will  be  all  right  to  introduce  a  virgin  queen 
to  colonies  of  black  bees  right  from  the  nursery 
cages.  But  such  virgins  must  not  be  more  than  a  day 
old,  and  it  would  be  vei'y  much  better  if  they  were 
not  more  than  two  or  thi-ee  hours  old.  A  virgin 
queen  that  is  three,  four,  five,  or  six  days  old  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  attacked  by  the  bees  and  killed.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  let  the  virgins  run  in  at  the  en- 
trance; and  be  careful  that  you  don't  handle  them 
with  your  fingers,  otherwise  the  odor  acquired  from 
your  own  person  is  liable  to  be  communicated  to  the 
queen,  with  the  result  that  the  bees  wnll  attack  her. 
Queens  should  be  released  and  allowed  to  run  into 
the  hives  as  quietly  as  possible. 

Be  sure  that  the  black  colony  is  absolutely  queen- 
less,  and  that  there  are  no  cells  in  the  hive.  The 
surest  way  is  to  make  the  black  celony  queenless, 
and  then  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after- 
ward let  a  virgin  queen  run  in  at  the  entrance,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  cause   any   disturbance. — Ed.] 

Putting  Bees  in  Twin  Mating  Nuclei 

I  am  anxious  to  get  my  twin  boxes  into  operation 
and  would  like  to  know  whether  in  your  experience 
it  is  possible  simply  to  take  the  boxes  and  put  in  a 
good  dipper  of  bees  along  with  a  young  virgin  just 
hatched,  omitting  the  move  of  getting  little  frames 
filled  with  brood  in  i-.rger  hives  first.  You  under- 
stand they  are,  of  course,  all  nicely  drawn  out  from 
last   season's   work.  H.    Harley    Selwyn. 

Kirk's  Perry,   Quebec,  Ca.,  June  13. 

[The  plan  of  filling  the  baby  nuclei  by  means  of  a 
little  dipper  on  combs  adapted  to  those  boxes  is  per- 
fectly feasible,  and  the  one  that  we  regularly  employ. 
Originally,  it  was  our  idea  to  put  these  little  frames 
into  the  larger  Langstroth  frame — three  of  them  to 
a  frame — get  them  filled  with  brood  and  honey,  then 
take  them  out  and  put  them  in  the  baby  nuclei ;  but 
we  find  that  is  not  necessary.  We  cut  combs  out 
from  old  standard-size  combs,  slip  them  into  the  baby 
frames,  insert  the  frames  in  the  hive,  and  then 
dump  in  about  a  third  of  a  pound  of  bees.  If  the 
combs  contain  no  honey,  of  course  the  bees  will  re- 
quire to  be  fed. 

Y'ou  will  find  this  method  described  in  our  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  in  the  edition  for  1910 
and  again  in  the  edition  for  1913.  You  will  also  find 
it  in   Gleanings,   Nov.   1,   1909. — Ed.] 


Stopping   a   Case   of    Robbing  After  it   is   Once 
Started 

I  have  found  a  sure  remedy  for  prevention  of  rob- 
bing. Remove  the  bee-escape  from  an  escape-board, 
and  put  a  piece  of  excluding  zinc  over  the  hole. 
Place  the  colony  that  is  being  robbed  on  top  of  the 
escape-board,  and  a  hive  with  a  set  of  empty  combs 
beneath.  Leave  the  colony  on  the  old  stand.  If  the 
bees  have  a  queen  and  are  in  normal  condition  I 
have  never  known  this  plan  to  fail.  The  robbers 
don't  seem  to  dare  to  go  through  the  zinc. 

Brush,  Colo.,  Feb.  7.  Daniel  Danielson. 
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"  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as   it  is  done  in   heaven." 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  I  have  for 
some  time  past  been  declaring  that  some 
great  "  world-wide  "  event  is  just  before  us. 
We  have  wireless  telegraphy,  flying-ma- 
chines, telephones,  and  progress  and  im- 
provement everywhere;  but  of  course  the 
progress  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  right- 
eousness; but  we  have  God's  promise  that 
his  "  kingdom "  shall  ultimately  prevail. 
When  I  asked  the  question,  "  What  is  com- 
ing next  ?  "  a  good  brother  away  off  in  Cal- 
ifornia said  he  could  tell  me  what  the  gi'eat 
thing  was  to  be  very  soon  on  the  world's 
program.  He  said  Jesus  Christ  is  coming 
back  to  earth;  and  I  think  he  was  right 
about  it,  and  I  think  our  business  is  to  be 
on  hand  and  on  the  alert  and  ready  for 
"  his  coming." 

With  the  above  in  mind  you  may  under- 
stand how  greedily  I  drank  in  the  sermon 
I  am  giving  below.  Of  course  I  sat  close 
to  our  good  pastor,  as  I  am  obliged  to  do 
with  any  speaker  on  account  of  my  deaf- 
ness ;  and  I  said  "  amen !  "  to  his  different 
points  so  many  times  that  1  was  ashamed 
to  say  it  any  more;  but  some  of  the  audi- 
ence afterward  expressed  a  wonder  that  I 
■did  not  keep  on  with  my  amens. 

Now,  if  any  of  you  good  people  feel  in- 
clined to  shout  amen  as  you  go  over  the 
sermon  below,  just  put  your  amen  on  a 
postal  card  (or  any  thing  else  you  like), 
and  direct  it  to  your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  MULBERRY  TREES. 
BY  REV.  H.  SAMUEL  FRITSCH^  D.  D. 
And  let  it  be,  when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a 
going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees,  that  thou 
shalt  bestir  thyself ;  for  then  shall  the  Lord  go  out 
before  thee,  to  smite  the  host  of  the  Philistines. — 
II.  Sam.  5:24. 

Saul,  the  ill-fated  king  of  Israel,  was 
dead.  David,  by  divine  favor  and  native 
ability,  had  assumed  the  dead  monarch's 
idle  scepter  and  ascended  his  vacant  throne. 
All  Israel  was  jubilant,  except  for  one  thing 
— the  Philistines,  the  uncircumcised  Phil- 
istines ! 

When  the  Philistines  heard  that  they  had 
anointed  David  king  over  Israel,  they  all 
came  up  to  seek  David.  For  reasons  of  liis 
own,  David  was  not  very  anxious  to  see  the 
Pliilistines,  so  he  went  down  to  his  strong- 
hold, leaving  orders  to  say  when  they  call- 
ed, "  Sorry,  but  not  at  home !  "  But  the 
Pliilistines  were  not  to  be  put  off  as  easily 
as  all  that.  They  had  an  intense  desire  to 
see  this  David,  so  they  prepared  to  sit  down 
and  wait   for   him.      They   gathered   their 


forces  together  in  the  valley  near  by,  ready 
for  battle. 

In  this  predicament  David  enquired  of 
the  Lord,  "  Shall  I  go  up  against  the  Phi- 
listines? Wilt  thou  deliver  them  into  mine 
hand?  "  and  the  oracle  gave  him  this  assur- 
ing reply,  "Go  up:  for  I  will  certainly 
deliver  the  Philistines  into  thine  hand." 
And  David  went  up,  and  smote  the  Philis- 
tines. 

But  these  Philistines,  though  uncircum- 
cised, were  neV;ertheless  brave  men.  They 
rallied  their  scattered  forces,  came  back, 
and  again  pitched  their  tents  in  battle  array. 

Again,  therefore,  David  enquired  of  the 
Lord :  "  Shall  I  go  up  against  the  Philis- 
tines? Wilt  thou  deliver  them  again  into 
mine  hand?"  But  this  time  the  answer 
of  the  oracle  was,  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  up ; 
but  circle  over  to  that  grove  of  mulberiy 
trees  yonder,  and  let  it  be,  when  thou  hear- 
est the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  that  then  thou  shalt  bestir 
thyself;  for  then  shall  the  Lord  go  out 
before  thee,  to  smite  the  host  of  the  Philis- 
tines." 

Accordingly,  David  camps  liis  men  in  the 
mulberry  grove.  He  waits,  breathlessly 
watching  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Not  a  branch 
waves,  not  a  twig  shakes,  not  a  leaf  trem- 
bles, not  a  sound,  not  a  sign !  And  yonder 
is  the  army  of  the  Philistines,  eveiy  minute 
adding  gi-eater  numbers,  every  hour  becom- 
ing more  formidable ! 

It  must  have  been  nerve-racking  and  dis- 
couraging for  David  and  his  men  thus  to 
wait  in  the  strange  stillness  while  evei-y 
moment  the  enemy  became  more  powerful 
and  insolent.  Sometimes  earnest  Christians 
to-day  become  impatient  and  disheartened 
because  great  evils  flourish  in  the  land  like 
the  green  bay  tree,  while  all  around  there 
seems  to  be  a  stupefying  moral  and  relig- 
ious lethargy  and  apathy  which  cares  not 
and  does  nothing!  How  long,  0  Lord,  how 
long?  How  long  must  we  tamely  sit  by  and 
submit  to  the  insolence  of  the  liquor  traffiic, 
the  burning  shame  of  the  white-slave  trade, 
the  stigma  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  and 
competition,  the  ci*y  of  industrial  oppres- 
sion, the  stench  of  political  coiruption,  the 
wicked  waste  of  war?  Will  the  kingdom 
never  come? 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  sermon  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  movements  in  the 
itops  of  the  mulberry  trees  of  our  land  and 
time  which  seem  to  me  to  be  prophetic.  The 
kingdom  is  coming!  The  Pliilistines  are 
soon  to  be  routed  and  smitten  hip  and 
thigh !     I  know  it !     I  know  it !     I  know  it 
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by  the  rustle  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry 
trees! 

1.  There  is  a  rustle  which  sounds  very 
much  like  the  coming  of  a  great  moral 
movement.  Take  the  temperance  movement 
as  an  example.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  to  alcoholic  beverages  there  was  uni- 
vei-sally  ascribed  a  practical  food  value. 
The  German  nation,  for  instance,  has  been 
pointing  with  pride  at  her  stalwart  and 
brainy  sons,  saying,  "  Beer !  "  But  now 
the  emperor  dares  to  intimate  that  the  stal- 
wartness  and  intellectuality  of  the  soiiS  of 
the  Fatherland  exist,  not  because  of  beer 
but  in  spite  of  beer,  and  he  warns  the  young 
men  of  the  nation  that  alcohol  will  rob  their 
brains  of  their  clearness,  their  nerves  of 
their  steadiness,  and  their  muscles  of  their 
vitality,  and  urges  the  members  ^f  the  army 
and  navy  to  join  total-abstinence  societies. 

Until  very  recently  wine  was  considered 
an  absolute  necessity  at  high  social  func- 
tions. True,  for  some  time  it  has  been 
allowed  good  form  for  a  guest  to  refuse 
wine  at  a  banquet  if  his  host  provided  it ; 
but  it  has  not  been  considered  permissible 
for  a  host  to  refuse  to  set  up  the  vnue  if 
he  knew  his  gi;ests  expected  it.  But  now 
comes  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  and  bland- 
ly pours  the  grape  juice,  and  establishes 
recognition  for  that  which  had  not  been  ac- 
corded recognition  before — the  conscience 
of  the  host.  And  the  significant  fact  is  that 
the  people  of  the  country  are  applauding 
our  new  grape-juice  diplomacy  ! 

Until  very  recently  it  was  believed  that  a 
man  to  be  popular  enough  to  be  elected  to 
high  office  must  be  a  hail  fellow  well  met, 
a  jolly  good  soul  who  would  clink  the  glass 
and  drink  the  lager.  But  now  things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  an  ex-president  of 
the  United  States  considers  it  worth  while 
to  refute  in  libel  court  the  charge  that  he 
drinks  to  excess.  We  rejoice  in  Col.  Roose- 
velt's vindication;  but  of  even  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  personal  \dndication  of 
a  prominent  public  character  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  recent  libel  suit  as  a  reflection 
of  the  public  conscience  and  an  indication 
of  what  the  people  now  expect  of  their  po- 
litical leaders.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
rumor  that  a  man  was  a  drinker  would  have 
worked  to  his  political  advantage  rather 
than  damage.  But  the  fact  that  such  a 
prominent  political  figure  as  Roosevelt  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  refute  the  charge  that 
he  drank  to  excess  shows  to  what  an  extent 
the  liquor  has  been  squeezed  out  of  politics. 
It  means  that  henceforth  no  man  will  dare 
to  run  for  high  office  who  has  the  slightest 
taint  of  whisky  on  his  breath. 

For  many  years  the  national  proliibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  regarded  as  a 
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consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but 
altogether  too  improbable  and  impractica- 
ble and  remote  a  proposition  to  be  given 
serious  consideration.  But  just  a  few  days 
ago  there  came  in  my  mail  a  circular  from 
the  Anti-saloon  League  entitled  "  The  Next 
and  Final  Step,"  the  purport  of  which  is 
expressed  in  this  sentence :  "  We  believe  the 
time  is  fully  ripe  for  the  launcliing  of  a 
campaign  for  national  prohibition — not  by 
any  party  or  parties,  but  by  the  people." 
The  circular  supports  its  proposition  by 
calling  attention  to  four  facts :  1.  The  peo- 
ple are  on  to  the  real  character  of  the  traf- 
fic. "  It  no  longer  has  advocates ;  it  must 
depend  for  its  existence  upon  partisans." 
2.  The  nation  is  aroused  as  to  the  grave 
peril  we  face.  "  The  saloon  stands  for  the 
worst  in  political  life."  3.  What  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  is  prophetic  of 
what  can  be  accomplished.  4.  The  oppor- 
tune time  is  here.  To  quote  from  the  cir- 
cular : 

"  The  time  for  a  nation-wide  movement  to  outlaw 
the  drink  traffic  is  auspicious.  Organization  is  now 
established  and  in  operation  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  forces  that  definitely  oppose  the  traffic 
are  in  accord  as  at  no  time  in  the  past.  The  moral, 
scientific,  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  problem  are 
being  more  intelligently  put  before  the  public  than 
hitherto.  The  narrow,  acrimonious,  and  emotional 
appeal  is  griving  way  to  a  rational,  determined  con- 
viction that  the  traffic  being  the  source  of  so  much 
evil  and  economic  waste  and  the  enemy  of  so  much 
good  has  no  rightful  place  in  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion." 

But  I  am  not  preaching  a  temperance 
sermon  this  morning.  I  have  simply  used 
the  present  status  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment to  illustrate  that  there  is  something 
stirring  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees 
which  is  indicative  of  an  immediate  moral 
reform.  The  same  change  that  I  have  in- 
dicated in  the  matter  of  temperance  may  be 
noted  in  every  phase  of  the  moral  problem. 
Cities  are  appointing  vice  commissions  to 
study  how  to  abolish  the  shame  of  the  social 
vice.  The  government  is  appointing  inves- 
tigating committees  to  look  into  graft,  cur- 
ruption,  bribery,  and  lobbying.  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  are 
studying  how  to  cure  strikes,  riots,  boycotts, 
industrial  and  ecionomie  oppression.  Is  the 
kingdom  coming?  Of  course  it  is  coming! 
You  can  tell  it  by  the  moral  movements  in 
the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees ! 

2,  There  is  a  rustle  in  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees  which  sounds  very  much  like 
the  coming  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment. 

The  curse  of  Protestantism  is  denomina- 
tionalism;  but  it  is  only  within  very  recent 
years  that  we  have  begun  to  recognize  it  as 
a  curse.  There  are  many  things  about  Ca- 
tholicism that  yoa  and  I  do  not  like;  but 
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let  it  be  said  to  the  eternal  praise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  half  of  Christendom  that 
it  stuck  together;  and  it  must  be  said  to  the 
eternal  shame  of  the  Protestant  half  that  it 
has  divided  and  subdivided  until  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  veiy  pulverization  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  United  States  Census  rec- 
ognizes over  150  denominations,  among 
whom  there  are  14  different  kinds  of  Bap- 
tists. 17  different  styles  of  Lutherans,  and 
17  different  brands  of  Methodists !  Verily, 
denominationalism  has  run  riot  and  wrought 
havoc  I 

In  the  history  of  denominationalism  we 
may  trace  six  distinct  stag'es. 

First,  separation.  Whenever  a  man  got 
a  new  theological  idea  or  a  unique  religious 
experience,  he  felt  called  upon  to  start  a 
new  denomination.  It  never  seemed  to  oc- 
cur to  the  leaders  in  those  daj^s  that  the 
tiling  to  do  was  to  stay  in  the  mother  church 
and  bring  the  new  idea  to  the  church  and 
the  unique  experience  to  i;s  members.  The 
whole  trend  was  separation. 

The  second  stage  was  condemnation. 
Each  denomination  said,  "  I  am  absolutely 
right,  all  the  rest  are  unconditionally 
wrong."  The  churches  actually  "  hated  one 
another  for  the  love  of  God."  Christendom 
was  divided  into  "  Christian  "  and  "  Her- 
etics," and  no  one  was  counted  a  good 
"  Christian  "  who  had  not  slain  his  "  Here- 
tic." The  usual  denominational  conscious- 
ness expressed  itself  thus :  "  The  members 
of  my  denomination  are  Christians,  all  oth- 
er denominations  are  heretics." 

The  third  stage  was  competition.  Churches 
stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street  com- 
peting in  unholy  rivalry  for  the  converts 
of  the  community.  This  stage  was  aptly 
illustrated  some  summers  ago  in  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  when  the  congi'egation  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  sang,  "  Will  there  be 
any  stars,  any  stars  in  my  crown  ?  "  while 
at  the  same  moment  the  Methodist  church 
across  the  street  was  singing,  "  No,  not  one. 
no.  not  one !  " 

The  next  stage  was  toleration.  The 
churches  did  not  quarrel,  but  they  let  each 
other  strictly  alone.  "  You  in  your  small 
corner,  and  I  in  mine  " — but  don't  you  dare 
get  near  my  corner! 

The  next  stage,  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  present  time,  is  federation. 
The  churches  are  working  together  for  the 
common  good,  shouldering  together  the  bui-- 
dens  of  common  problems.  This  is  not  only 
true  in  communities  locally,  but  even  more 
so  in  the  country  at  large.  The  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica includes  32  Protestant  denominations, 
and  represents  a  church  membership  of  no 
less  than  20,000,000. 


What  is  the  next  step?  Combination. 
Are  there  any  rustlings  in  the  tops  of  the 
ecclesiastical  mulberry  trees  showing  that 
combination  is  a  near  possibility  and  prob- 
ability? There  certainly  are!  In  every 
great  religious  gathering  they  are  discuss- 
ing church  union.  The  Episcopal  church 
— mind  you,  not  the  Congi-egational  church, 
but  the  Episcopal  church — is  making  seri- 
ous arrangements  for  a  world  conference 
on  faith  and  order,  looking  toward  a  union 
of  all  Protestant  bodies.  At  the  genera) 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1910.  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  There  is  to-day  among  all  Christian 
people  a  growing  desire  for  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Lord's  prayer  that  all  his  disciples  may  be  one;  that 
the   world  may  believe  that   God  has   sent   him: 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  commission  be  appointed  to 
bring  about  a  conference  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  touching  faith  and  order,  and  that  all 
Christian  communions  throughout  the  world  which 
confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior 
be  asked  to  unite  with  us  in  arranging  for  and 
conducting  such  a  conference.  The  commission  shall 
consist  of  seven  bishops,  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  seven  presbyters  and 
seven  laymen,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  and  shall  have  power  to  add  to 
this  number  and  to  fill  any  vacancies  occurring  be- 
fore the  next  general  convention." 

With  the  Episcopalians  taking  the  lead 
in  such  a  world  conference,  who  will. dare 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  movement  in  the 
mulberry  trees  which  betokens  the  coming 
of  actual  church  union? 

3.  There  is  another  rustle  in  the  tops  of 
the  world's  mulberry  trees  which  sounds 
veiy  much  like  the  coming  of  a  universal 
peace  movement. 

It  is  not  so  \QYy  long  ago  that  war  was 
regarded  as  a  permanent  and  prominent 
factor  in  civilization,  when  the  war-business 
was  deemed  the  only  reallj-  heroic  calling, 
and  the  war-path  the  only  path  that  leads 
to  fame. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  gi'eat 
German  militarist.  Von  Moltke,  wrote :  "  A 
perpetual  peace  is  a  dream,  and  not  even  a 
beautiful  dream.  War  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  order  in  the  world  established  by 
God.  The  noblest  virtues  of  man  are  de- 
veloped therein.  Without  war  the  world 
would  degenerate  and  disappear  in  a  mo- 
rass of  materialism." 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  another 
officer  of  the  German  army  argued :  "  Deer 
and  antelope  thrive  best  where  there  are 
lions  and  tigers  to  kill  them;  eirilization 
gets  forward  fastest  on  a  powder-cart,  and 
enduring  world-wide  peace  would  mean 
degeneracy  and  be  a  misfortune  for  the 
human  race." 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  public 
mind    and    conscience    quite    generally    ac- 
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quiesced  in  such  sentiments  as  these.  But 
the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  decided  and 
significant  change  in  the  public  conscience 
regarding  war. 

There  is  less  talk  about  the  glory  of  war, 
and  more  recognition  of  the  brutality  of 
war.  What  glory  is  there  in  human  beings 
created  in  the  image  of  God  killing  each 
other? 

There  is  less  talk  about  the  benefits  of 
war,  and  a  more  serious  consideration  of  the 
cost  of  war.  The  nations  of  Europe  in 
time  of  peace  have  each  year  a  war  expens? 
of  $2,000,000,000— in  time  of  peace— tlnnk 
what  the  expense  would  be  in  time  of  actual 
war!  Men  are  beginning  to  calculate  the 
untold  good  that  could  be  done  to  humanity 
if  all  this  monej^  were  spent  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  people. 

There  is  less  talk  about  war  as  the  last 
resort  of  disputing  nations,  and  in  its  place 
there  has  gi'own  up  a  vocabulai'v  with  such 
terms  as  "  The  Hague  Tribunal."  "  The  In- 
terparliamentary Union,"  "  The  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Arbitral  Justice."  "The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  World,"  "The  World 
Peace  Foundation."  "  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Conciliation." 

Yes.  there  is  a  war-movement  in  the  tops 
of  the  mulberry  trees,  only  it  is  blowing  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  what  it  did  in 
David's  day.  Then  it  blew  toward  war, 
now  it  blows  away  from  war. 

There  are  other  movements  besides  the 
tlu-ee  that  I  have  mentioned,  more  compre- 
hensive, perhaps,  such  as  the  social  move- 
ment; but  these  three  are  typical  of  those 
general  tendencies  of  the  day  which  show  to 
the  discerning  mind  that  God  is  answering 
the  age-old  prayer  of  his  people,  "  Thy 
kingdom  come." 

"  And  let  it  be,  when  thou  hearest  the 
sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulber- 
ry trees,  that  thou  shalt  bestir  thyself." 
"  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling  in  a  grand 
and  awful  time !  "  The  kingdom  is  coming ! 
You  can  tell  it  by  the  moral,  ecclesiastical, 
national,  and  social  movements  in  the  tops 
of  the  mulberry  trees!  Movements  to  ban- 
ish evils  from  the  land !  Movements  to  bring 
together  the  divided  parts  of  Christendom ! 
Movements  to  bring  the  blessing  of  world 
peace !  Movements  to  make  the  kingdom 
come ! 

God  grant  that  this  morning  as  we  list  to 
the  sound  of  the  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
raulberi-^^  trees  we  may  take  new  heart  and 
new  courage,  knowing  that  God  is  still 
working  liis  wonders  to  perform,  and,  above 
all,  may  it  be  that,  when  we  hear  the  strange 
rustling,  we  will  all  bestir  ourselves! 


SHALL  WE   OBSERVE   SATURDAY  OR   SUNDAY! 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  your  bee  journal  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  have  read  nearly  all  your  Bible 
texts.  I  do  like  to  read  them,  and  I  agree  with  you 
on  the  most  of  your  writing  except  on  the  fourth 
commandment.  You  say  the  first  day  is  the  sabbath, 
and  the  Bible  tells  us  that  the  seventh  day  is  the 
sabbath.  The  fourth  commandment  tells  us  that  we 
should  remember  the  sabbath  day.  "  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work;  but  the  seventh  day 
is  the  sabbath  of  the  I^ord  thy  God.  In  it  thou  shalt 
not  do  any  work."  And  it  tells  us  that  the  Lord 
blessed  the  sabbath  day  and  hallowed  it.  Can  you 
say  any  thing  like  that  about  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  or  the  man-made  Sunday? 

Deer   River,    Minn.,    Nov.   8.  H.   A.    Grund. 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  that  for 
forty  years  past  I  have,  evei-y  little  while, 
stopjjed  to  consider  the  matter  which  is 
again  brought  up  in  the  above  letter;  and 
may  God  give  me  grace  and  wisdom  while  I 
try  to  explain  to  this  good  brother  and  a 
lot  of  other  near  and  dear  friends  why  it 
seems  to  me  no  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  changing  our  present  Sunday  to  Satur- 
da3\  I  think  I  am  pretty  well  posted  in  the 
matter,  for  my  brother's  wife,  where  she 
lived,  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  having 
Sunday  on  Saturday. 

First  and  foremost,  when  it  is  Sunday 
here,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  (or 
in  opposite  parts  of  the  world)  it  is  some 
other  day  of  the  week;  and  there  are  is- 
lands in  the  sea  where  the  question  has 
never  been  settled  as  to  what  day  of  the 
week  it  is.  This  dividing  line  is  180  degrees 
east  of  London,  or  through  the  islands  near 
New  Zealand ;  and  it  is  literally  true  that 
next-door  neighbors  have  Saturday  on  one 
side  of  the  yard  and  the  other  one  has  Sun- 
day at  the  same  instant.  What  the  day  of 
the  week  is  can  not  be  settled.  If  5^ou  go 
around  the '  world  by  traveling  east,  some 
other  day  will  be  Sunday  than  if  you  went 
around  the  world  by  going  west.  I  think 
you  will  get  my  idea.  Well,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  days  of  the  week  are  whatever 
the  people  happen  to  decide  on,  what  sense 
or  science  is  there  in  thinking  the  world 
would  be  made  better  by  having  every  thing 
as  now  established  out  of  joint  by  the 
change  proposed?  I  have  submitted  the 
matter  in  this  way  perhaps  a  dozen  times 
since  Gleanings  was  started,  and  no  advo- 
cate of  this  change,  so  far,  has  ever  been 
able  to  refute  it.  It  is  true  one  good  broth- 
er did  say  something  like  this :  "  Mr.  Root, 
if  you  and  I  were  traveling  we  would  both 
be  able  to  decide  which  day  was  Saturday 
and  which  was  Sunday."  To  this  I  agreed ; 
but  Ave  would  have  to  be  guided  even  then 
by  the  customs  of  the  people  wherever  Ave 
happened  to  stop. 

I  haA'e  sometimes  made  the  suggestion  to 
these  good  friends  that,  instead  of  under- 
taking auA'  such  change  as  they  propose. 
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we  should  simply  agree  to  call  Monday  the 
first  day  of  the  week;  and  it  is  in  reality 
the  first  working  day.  Then  every  thing 
would  be  lovely.  But  the  friend  to  whom 
I  proposed  this  solution  of  the  difficulty 
simply  replied,  "  Because  the  Seventh-day 
people  will  not  have  it  so."  We  are  having 
a  hard  time,  God  knows,  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  generally  accepted  Christian 
sabbath.  In  view  of  this,  is  it  not  a  little 
sad,  to  i3ut  it  mildly,  to  think  so  many  good 
people  should  try  to  weaken  our  forces  for 
righteousness  by  something  so  comparative- 
ly unimportant  f  Just  now,  in  this  day  and 
age  of  the  world,  good  people  are  dropping 
minor  differences  in  order  that  we  may 
work  together  to  bring  about  the  glad  time 
when  God's  kingdom  shall  come  and  his 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heav- 
en.   United,  we  stand;  divided,  we  fall. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  and  I  have  examined 
the  passages  from  the  Bible  carefully  that 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  the  Bible  no- 
where attempts  to  fix  the  day  of  the  week. 
In  fact,  it  could  not  do  so.  It  does  plainlj' 
command,  however,  that  one  day  in  seven 
shall  be  remembered  and  kept  holy,  leaving 
the  people  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
daj^  shall  be  called  the  first  day,  and  what 
day  shall  be  generally  recognized  as  the 
seventh. 


REMEMBER     THE     SABBATH     DAY,     ETC. 

Mr.  Root  • — For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have 
been  interested  in  your  writings  on  home  topics  and 
the  moral  questions  of  the  day,  and  was  well  pleased 
with  what  you  say  about  the  sabbath  in  Glean 
INGS  for  Jan.  15.  I  think  we  need  to  emphasize 
the  duty  of  Christians  to  prepare  for  the  sabbath 
by  doing  on  Saturday  what  can  reasonably  be  done 
of  the  work,  such  as  chopping  wood,  etc.,  which,  if 
left,    would   be   necessary   labor   on    Sunday. 

THE    GERMAZOXE    SWINDLE. 

I  am  glad  you  have  told  us  what  a  simple  and 
cheap  remedy  germazone  is  (p.  785,  Dec.  1).  I 
have  used  it  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  find  it  a 
splendid  remedy  for  roup  and  bowel  trouble ;  and, 
when  used  with  chloride  of  lime,  it  is  good  for  the 
treatment  of  canker,  which  resembles  diphtheria, 
and  is  even  worse  to  combat  than  roup.  The  price 
I  paid  was  exorbitant,  yet  I  suppose  I  should  have 
failed  to  get  the  benefit  of  it  if  my  attention  had 
not  been  called  to  it  by  an  advertisement. 

temperature;  variations  in  the  same  locality. 

ETC. 

I  have  been  reading  your  remarks  on  tempera- 
ture, page  70,  Jan.  15.  On  the  coldest  night  of  the 
present  winter,  our  thermometer,  a  minimum-regis- 
tering instrument  which  has  proved  quite  reliable 
during  nearly  twenty  years,  was  at  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  but  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  location, 
and  registered  3  above  zero.  In  and  around  the 
town  of  Alamagordo,  about  seven  miles  away,  tem- 
peratures reported  varied  from  8  below  to  21  below 
zero.  The  government  thermometer,  near  town,  re- 
corded 14  below.  I  can  readily  believe  all  of  these 
temperatures  to  be  approximately  correct,  and  I  base 
the  opinion  on  the  following  incident:  Something 
like  forty  years  ago,  in  Iowa,  I  looked  at  the  ther- 
mometer before  sunrise,  and  it  stood  at  40.    On  go- 


ing a  little  beyond  the  stables,  on  a  side-hill  facing 
the  west,  and  only  about  thirty  rods  from  the  house, 
I  saw  frost  on  the  grass.  I  returned  to  the  house 
and  laid  the  thermometer  in  the  grass  near  by,  but 
it  still  remained  at  40.  I  then  took  it  to  the  side- 
hill  and  laid  it  down  in  the  frosty  grass,  when  it 
quickly  dropped  to  30.  In  the  case  of  the  varying 
temperatures  at  Alamagordo,  the  currents  of  air 
from  the  canyons  in  the  mountains  near  by  might 
have  caused  the  difference. 

A    FEW    WORDS    ABOUT    H.iWKS,    ETC. 

It  is  pretty  expensive  waiting  for  each  individual 
hawk  to  "acquire  the  habit"  of  catching  chickens 
when  one  has  chickens  worth  from  one  to  five  dol- 
lars each;  and  nearly  all  kinds  will  catch  chickens 
sometimes,  and  song  birds  often.  I  seldom  disturb 
harriers,  though  even  they  sometimes  get  a  chicken. 
I  have  seen  a  pigeon  hawk  (or,  rather,  a  sharp- 
shinned  hawk,  which  is  practically  the  same)  pick 
a  robin,  larger  than  himself,  from  the  top  of  a  post, 
and  easily  fly  with  it  25  or  30  rods  to  a  sheltered 
place  in  a  grove  where  I  soon  dispatched  him;  but 
he  had  killed  the  bird.  In  Iowa,  Harlan's  hawk,  a 
very  large  species,  seldom  troubles  chickens ;  but  in 
Virginia   they   are   very   destructive. 

BURDETT    HASSETT. 

Alamagordo,  N.  Mex.,  Feb.  4. 

Let  me  add  one  thing  more  about  tem- 
perature. There  may  be  cpite  a  variation 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Years  ago 
I  was  one  night  undecided  about  whether 
to  call  up  the  help  and  put  the  sashes  on 
the  cold-frames,  etc.  I  was  on  the  watch 
long  before  daylight ;  but  when  the  sun  was 
up,  and  no  damage,  I  breathed  easier  and 
went  to  breakfast ;  but  frost  came  so  as  to 
do  quite  a  little  harm  in  spots  after  the  sun 
had  been  up  a  full  half-hour.  I  hope  all 
will  "take  notice"  again  that  the  germazone 
sold  at  50  cts.  a  bottle  is  less  than  one  cent's 
worth  of  permanganate  of  potash,  with  a 
little  alum  added.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
man  (or  poultry  editor)  who  would  consent 
to  be  a  party  to  such  a  transaction? 


A    PLAINTIVE   LETTER    FROH   A   BpOTHER    BEE- 
KEEPER WHO  IS  "  BEHIND  THE  IRON 
BARS.-" 

The  letter  below  came  during  my  absence 
in  Florida.  Along  with  it  was  quite  an  in- 
teresting protest  against  our  goveniment 
for  being  a  party  in  the  liquor  business. 
The  letter  was  rather  long,  and  several 
things  our  friend  urged  at  the  time  have 
since  come  to  pass,  so  we  give  only  the 
closing  paragraph  as  follows : 

Mr.  Root : — I  beg  your  pardon  for  writing  to  you 
without  an  introduction ;  but  knowing  as  well  as  I 
do  the  curse  of  whiskj'  I  have  taken  this  liberty.  I 
am,  perhaps,  only  a  convict;  but  if  a  word  of  mine 
will  help  to  prevent  any  young  man  or  girl  from 
traveling  the  same  road  whisky  has  taken  me,  gladly 
will  I  speak  that  word.  I  had  a  Christian  father 
and  mother.  Whisky  separated  me  from  them ;  a 
good  Christian  sister — whisky  parted  me  irom  her. 
I  was  respected  by  many  friends,  but  whisky  took 
the  respect  from  me,  and  left  me — what?  Why. 
nothing  but  a  prison;  and  yet  after  all  it  may  be  all 
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for  the  best  that  I  came  here  when  I  did.  I  am  but 
twenty-five  years  old.  I  see  where  I  have  made  mis- 
takes, and  I  intend  to  turn  those  same  mistakes 
into  future  profit  by   not   making  them  again. 

Asking  your  pardon  for  this  long  letter,  I  beg  to 
remain  yours  truly  until  prohibition  really  prohibits. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.  A7361,   N.   S. 

Permit  me  to  say,  dear  brother,  I  looked 
over  the  letter  above  with  careful  scrutiny 


to  find  some  place  where  you  recognize  the 
importance  in  a  crisis  like  this  of  divine 
help;  and  although  you  do  not  close  by 
asking  the  readers  of  Gleanings  to  pray 
for  you,  I  am  going  to  ask  our  good  friends 
to  remember  our  unfortunate  brother  who 
is  in  trouble,  even  yet,  inside  of  prison 
walls. 


Poultry    Department 


RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS  AND  MOVING  THEM  TO  ANOTHER 
NEST    WHEN    THEY    WANT    TO    SIT. 

Mr.  Root: — In  the  May  1st  issue  of  Gleanings, 
page  321,  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  remark  of 
your  correspondent  in  regard  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets  not  sitting  when  removed  from  one  nest 
to  another.  My  flock  is  composed  mostly  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds;  and  out  of  25  sitting  hens  and  pullets 
I  have  been  compelled  to  move  24,  and  some  of 
them  quite  long  distances,  and  not  one  has  refused 
to  sit.  With  the  mixed  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  I  have  not  been  so  successful. 

Now  in  regard  to  my  management  of  sitting  hens. 
I  have  a  sitting-room  screened  off  with  chicken  wire 
and  burlap — formerly  bran  and  chop  sacks — from 
one  of  the  hen-houses,  and  in  this  room  I  place  just 
as  many  individual  nests  as  I  have  hens  ready  to 
sit.  I  place  in  each  of  these  nests  two  eggs — not 
porcelain  nor  rotten  eggs,  but  good  ones.  After 
dark  I  take  my  hens  gently  from  their  nests,  one  at 
a  time,  and  carry  them  in  my  arm  in  the  same  po- 
sition in  which  they  were  sitting,  put  them  on  the  new 
nests,  and  shut  them  on  the  nests.  In  this  room  I 
place  vessels  containing  water,  feed,  grit,  and  a 
dust-box.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  I 
let  the  hens  off  to  eat;  and  when  I  am  doing  up 
the  evening  work  I  slip  my  hand  under  them,  take 
out  the  two  eggs  and  lay  before  and  around  them 
thirteen  or  fifteen  eggs.  This  is  done  in  daylight; 
and  by  the  time  I  have  finished  up  my  other  even- 
ing work  around  the  chicken-yard,  and  go  in  to  see 
how  they  are  getting  along,  they  will  have  all  the 
eggs  rolled  under  and  be  hovering  them  very  con- 
tentedly. 

This  plan  is  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory 
than  my  incubator  experience,  for  all  I  have  to  do 
is  to  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  feed  and  water, 
and  look  in  two  or  three  times  a  day  when  other 
duties  call  me  to  the  hen-house,  to  see  that  no  two 
hens  are  sitting  on  the  same  nest — a  very  rare  oc- 
currence,  and  never  with  the  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  this  plan,  and  that 
is  when  the  hens  are  set  at  different  times,  and  the 
first  sittings  begin  to  hatch.  At  this  time  some  of 
the  other  hens  are  liable  to  get  excited  and  want  to 
help  mother  the  chickens  when  the  chickens  are  very 
noisy,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
the  hatching  hens ;  but  as  the  nests  are  made  single, 
it  is  very  easy  to  pick  up  the  nest  and  carefully 
carry  it  to  some  other  building. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  May  26.    Miss  C.  E.  Jordan. 

My  good  friend,  I  am  very  glad  to  get 
the  above;  and  that  is  about  the  way  the 
Rhode  Island  sitting  hens  behave  here  in 
the  North.  But  when  I  went  over  to  neigh- 
bor Rood's  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
sitting  hens,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  plenty  of 
them;  but  I  fear  they  will  not  continue  to 
sit  if  you  move  them  to  some  other  nest — at 
least  they  will  not  with  me.  But  perhaps 
they  will  work  better  with  an  experienced 
man  (?)  like  yourself."    Well,  I  went  and 


got  tlu-ee,  off  the  nests,  that  seemed  fully 
determined  to  sit;  but  they  were  all  off 
the  notion  when  they  got  over  to  my  prem- 
ises, in  spite  of  putting  boxes  over  the  hens, 
nests  and  all.  I  wish  to  say  to^  their  credit, 
however,  that  all  three  raised  nice  broods 
after  a  laying  of  eggs ;  and,  best  of  all,  all 
three  commenced  laying  again  when  the 
chickens  were  about  three  weeks  old.  Now 
you  say,  my  friend,  you  shut  them  on  their 
nests;  but  you  do  not  tell  exactly  how,  but 
I  infer  you  put  some  sort  of  box  over  them 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  as  you  say 
further  along  that  your  nests  were  all  made 
single. 

GKOUND   mustard  for  CHICKENS. 

Some  time  last  winter  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment in  one  of  our  poultry  journals  of  the 
R.  T.  French  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Their  principal  business  seems  to  be  put- 
ting up  mustard  for  the  whole  wide  world, 
chickens  included.  After  some  correspon- 
dence I  ordered  a  barrel  at  18  cts.  per  lb., 
laid  down  at  Bradentown,  Fla.  When  the 
package  was  unloaded  from  the  steamer  it 
was  so  badly  broken  that  the  transportation 
comj^any  went  and  got  a  new  barrel  to  hold 
it.  They  told  me  there  was  quite  a  lot  of 
sneezing,  and  wiping  of  eyes,  before  thej- 
got  the  "stuff"  transferred.  Permit  me  to 
say  here  that  the  French  Co.  made  good  all 
the  loss  of  mustard,  taking  the  task  off  my 
own  hands  of  settling  with  the  railroad 
company. 

Two  things  prevented  my  giving  the  mus- 
tard a  fair  test  with  my  flock  of  forty  or 
fifty  chickens.  First,  it  was  near  time  to  go 
north.  Second,  I  had  been  feeding  them 
for  a  month  or  more  with  Conkey's  "  lay- 
ing tonic,"  so  they  had  been  giving  me  35 
or  40  eggs  from  60  laying  hens.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  make  an  improvement  under 
such  circumstances  with  mustard  or  any 
thing  else.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  In- 
dian Runner  ducks.  Eighteen  laying  ducks 
had  been  giving  fourteen  or  fifteen  egg's 
nearly  all  winter;  but  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  receipt  of  my  mustard  they  had 
for  some  reason  gone  down  to  ten  or  eleven 
eggs.     Within    three   days,   possibly   four, 
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after  I  began  putting  mustard  in  their  mash 
I  got  17  eggs  from  18  ducks.  The  ground 
mustard  was  so  strong  that  Mrs.  Root 
put  some  of  it  on  the  table,  and  it  seemed 
to  answer  every  purpose  of  the  high-priced 
mustard  we  get  in  little  tin  cans  at  the 
grocery.  As  the  barrel  of  mustard  was  quite 
a  spell  on  the  way  it  did  not  reach  us  in 
time  to  give  it  a  long  trial  before  we  went 
north.  I  used  it  in  the  wet  mash  with  chicks 
of  all  ages,  and  they  were  very  greedy  for 
it,  and  it  seemed  to  do  them  good.  I  did  not 
bring  any  of  the  mustard  here  to  Medina, 
because  I  do  not  get  time  while  here  to  do 
very  much  with  chickens. 

A  great  many  of  the  friends  have  been 
inquiring  how  much  mustard  should  be  giv- 
en, say  to  a  dozen  fowls  every  day.     Now, 


I  have  not  their  directions  at  hand,  but  my 
impression  is  that  we  used  a  tablespoonful 
for  each  dozen  fowls  in  their  mash  once  a 
daj-.  Tlie  mash  we  used  was  about  equal 
parts  of  bran  and  middlings,  sometimes 
adding  Indian  meal.  The  mustard  is  thor- 
oughly stirred  into  the  bran  and  middlings 
before  adding  water;  then  add  just  enough 
to  make  it  crumbly,  not  wet.  The  amount 
suggested  makes  it  taste  pretty  strongly  of 
mustard ;  but  the  fowls  do  not  seem  to  mind 
it.  In'  fact,  they  will  eat  greedily  green 
mustard  growing  in  the  garden  when  it  is 
so  pungent  that  even  a  little  bit  of  leaf 
chewed  up  you  will  find  about  all  you  can 
stand.  As  the  fowls  seem  to  crave  all  such 
pungent  green  stuff,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  mustard  must  be  good  for  them. 


Xemperance 


THE  CRISIS  IS  COMING. 

Slavery  was  not  abolished  without  blood- 
shed, and  it  has  been  frequently  remained 
that  there  will  probably  be  bloodshed  be- 
fore the  liquor  business  is  in  a  like  manner 
banislied  from  our  land.  In  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  for  June  21  we  note  that  W. 
H.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  the  Balti- 
more Anti-saloon  League,  was  assaulted  in 
his  office  by  Robert  L.  Ulman.  son  of  a 
former  whisky-distiller.  Young  Ulman  com- 
menced the  assault  with  a  "  dog  whip;"  but 
Anderson,  who  is  a  big  man  (in  several 
ways)  took  the  whip  away  from  his  assail- 
ant, choked  him  into  submission  (but  did 
not  strike  a  blow),  and  then  let  up  on  his 
promise  of  good  behavior.  The  reporter 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  nurse  his  right 
eye  on  the  morrow.  He  replied,  "  No.  I 
am  going  to  preach  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  Mount  Royal  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  I'll  take  the  black  eye  right 
up  in  the  pulpit." 

Here  is  the  letter  that  Mr.  Anderson 
wrote  that  so  incensed  the  liquor-dealer's 
son.     What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Before  long,  when  a  brewer  buys  an  automobile, 
people  will  figure  how  many  children  were  robbed  of 
carfare  to  the  parks  before  the  price  of  the  auto 
filtered  to  him  in  profits.  When  some  distiller  con- 
tributes to  charity,  or  builds  a  church,  or  finances 
some  similar  enterprise,  folks  will  begin  to  wonder 
how  many  men  were  robbed  of  the  hope  of  heaven 
by  the  stuff  which  he  sold  for  profit,  knowing  it  to 
be  injurious,  to  enable  him  to  pose  as  a  generous 
patron  of  the  church.  When  the  wife  of  some  dis- 
tiller or  wholesale  liquor-dealer  or  prominent  grocer 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  liquor  blossoms  out  in  a 
diamond  necklace  at  the  theater,  the  margins  of 
programs  may-  be  covered  with  calculations  of  how 
many  children  and  mothers  have  gone  without  de- 
cent clothes  in  order  that  she  may  shine  resplendent. 
And  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  socially 
prominent  wife  of  a  man  who  has  made  his  money 
out  of  the  liquor-traffic,  upon  giving  some  lavish 
entertainment  in  a  palatial  home,  will  find  that  even 


the  guests  will  involuntarily  trace  the  connections 
between  that  luxury  and  the  hovels  in  the  slums, 
and  the  pitiful  sight  of  household  goods  on  the  side- 
walk where  a  drunkard's  family  has  been  evicted 
for  nonpayment  of  rent,  and  regard  her  as  a  social 
parasite. 

The  managing  editor  of  some  of  the  great  papers 
said  to  me  not  long  ago:  "The  greatest  victory 
which  the  temperance  folks  have  won  to  date  is 
tlie  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  to  the  effect  that 
wealth  derived  from  liquor  is  not  as  respectable  as 
'  clean  money,'  and  which  has  put  its  possessors  on 
the  defensive." 

Unless  some  people  who  now  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  of  the  very  elect  wake  up  to  what  is 
going  on  they  will  find  that  they  are  without  stand- 
ing in  the  aristocracy  of  service  and  the  nobility  of 
unselfishness.  And  if  their  intelligence  is  too  dull 
and  their  conscience  too  sluggish  to  see  it,  it  will  be 
of  service  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  community,  to 
awaken  them  with  as  much  of  a  jar  as  is  necessary. 
William  H.  Anderson, 
Supt.  Anti-saloon  League  of  Maryland. 

Baltimore,    June    16. 


Florida's  recext  victory,  for  which  may 
god  be  praised. 
I  have  just  received  notice  that  the  good 
friends  of  temperance  in  Florida  have  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  ten  different  temperance 
measures.  Of  the  ten,  I  copy  below  1,  3,  8, 
10. 

1.  To  prohibit  personal  solicitation  for  sale  of 
liquors  in  dry  territory. 

3.  To  prohibit  the  shipment  of  liquors  from  with- 
out the  State  into  any  dry  county  or  precinct  within 
the  State  except  for  personal  use. 

8.  To  prohibit  the  shipment  of  liquors  from  wet 
counties  within  the  State  to  any  dry  county  or  pre- 
cinct within  the   State  except   for  personal  use. 

10.  To  provide  for  seizure  of  all  liquors  shipped 
otherwise,  or  found  in  dry  territory  in  quantities 
greater  than   demanded  for  personal  use. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  37  of  the  48  counties 
of  Florida  are  dry. 

Perhaps  I  might  mention  that  it  was 
my  privilege  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  se- 
curing the  above.  The  superintendent,  in 
closing  his  letter,  says : 


Too  great  praise  can  not  be  given  the  donors  or 
guarantors  of  the  legislative  fund.  I  constantly 
thank  God  for  every  one  of  you.  Our  work  would 
have  been  impossible  without  your  liberality.  And 
I  know  that  our  Father  in  heaven  will  abundantly 
bless  you  for  your  liberality  and  fidelity  to  his  work 
— specifically  the  securing  of  measures  moving  to- 
ward the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  beverage 
liquor  traffic.  C.  W.  Crooke, 

Supt.  Anti-saloon  League  of  Florida. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  June  19. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  ITS  GREAT  VICTORY — A 
KINDLY  REBUKE  TO  A.   I.   ROOT. 

Brother  Root: — I  send  you  under  separate  cover 
The  Wheeling  Advance,  where  you  will  find  the 
latest  returns  of  the  wet  and  dry  votes  of  West 
Virginia.  I  felt  a  little  sad  when  I  saw  no  mention 
made  in  Gleanings  of  our  great  victory  in  West 
Virginia.  I  feel  sure,  dear  old  friend,  that  the  good 
news  of  our  State  going  dry  would  fill  your  soul 
with  gladness.  We  must  give  great  credit  to  Billy 
Sunday  and  to  the  good  people  of  Ohio  as  well  as 
those  of  adjoining  States  for  our  great  victory.  Our 
good  people  are  now  helping  those  of  Ohio,  not  only 
to  fight  the  saloons,  but  to  shut  down  breweries 
and  distilleries.  The  prayers  of  all  our  good  people 
will  do  it. 

Elm  Grove,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  27.  Wm.  Bitzer. 

My  good  friend,  I  supposed  I  liad  made 
mention  of  and  publicly  thanked  God  for 
the  overwhelming  victory  in  West  Virginia. 
Your  letter  came  liere  during  my  absence  oi' 
the  matter  would  have  been  attended  to 
sooner.  I  am  glad  to  knoAv  that  Billy  Sun- 
day had  a  part  in  that  grand  work.  Maj 
God  send  us  more  Billy  Sundays.  Since 
your  kind  letter  was  written,  some  great 
victories  have  been  brought  about,  as  yon 
are  perhaps  well  aware,  not  the  least  among 
which  is  the  conferring  on  the  women  of 
Illinois  the  right  to  vote  in  that  State  just 
as  men  do.  That  means  an  addition  of 
1,600,000  voters,  most  of  whom  can  be 
counted  on  as  being  against  the  saloon. 


"  OUT     OF     THE     DARKNESS     AND    INTO     THE     LIGHT." 

Dear  Bro.  Root :— I'm  a  subscriber  of  Glean- 
ings, and  have  been  a  close  reader  of  Our  Homes — 
so  much  so  that  your  August  number  has  made  a 
remarkable  change  in  me.  I've  been  a  user  of  tobac- 
co for  thirty  odd  years,  and  I've  been  able  to  quit, 
and  have  no  desire  for  it  at  the  present  time.  I 
have  improved  in  health,  and  gained  fifteen  pounds. 
Not  only  that,  I've  been  also  converted,  and  I'm 
now  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  here.  Your 
writings  in  the  Home  Department,  and  your  unself- 
ish plea  for  righteousness,  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  my  spiritual  welfare,  and  I  take  this  means 
of  acknowledging  the  same,  and  I  hope  that  you 
and  your  good  wife  may  enjoy  the  best  of  health, 
and  God  grant  that  the  evening  time  of  your  life 
may  be  thrown  out  in  a  long  twilight,  and  you  be 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  good  for  your  Master 
yet.  This  is  the  prayer  of  a  sinner  saved  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

Leadwood,  Mo.,  Nov.   11.  Fred  Worth. 

May  God  be  praised  for  what  you  tell  rs, 
my  good  friend.  I  trust  that,  when  your 
eyes  rest  on  tins,  you  will  have  met  no  seri- 
ous discouragement,  and  that  you  still  are 
"  holding  the   fort."     You   have   probably 
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had  your  share  of  trials  and  temptations; 
and  may  be  sometimes  you  have  felt  dis- 
couraged ;  but  let  me  point  to  you  a  gem  in 
God's  holy  word — "  Great  peace  have  they 
that  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  offend 
them."  Do  not  be  offended,  my  brother,  no 
m.atter  what  turns  up  or  comes  up.  Look 
pleasant ;  hold  on,  and  the  promise  will 
Surely  be  yours.  Once  more,  may  God  speed 
you  in  the  new  life  you  have  commenced  to 
live.  By  the  way,  the  above  confession 
reminds  me  of  the  following  which  I  ex- 
tract from  the  American  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober, 1912.  The  words  are  spoken  by  the 
great  reformer  Charles  B.  Towns: 

"  You  can't  talk  to  me  about  tobacco.  The  tobac- 
co-user is  in  the  wrong.  It  undermines  his  nervous 
strength.  It  blunts  the  edge  of  his  mind.  It  gives 
him  '  off  '  days  when  he  doesn't  feel  up  to  his  work. 
It  always  precedes  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 
I've  never  had  a  drug  case  nor  an  alcoholic  case 
(excepting  a  few  women)  that  didn't  have  a  history 
of  excessive  tobacco-smoking.  Inhaling  tobacco  is 
just  as  injurious  as  moderate  opium-smoking,  and 
the  same  treatment  is  used  to  destroy  the  craving. 
There's  a  plain  fact  that  has  a  jolt  in  it  for  some  of 
you  smokers.  I'd  like  to  train  about  a  million  men 
in  this  country  to  say,  'It's  tobacco  1' — like  that — 
'it's  tobacco  1  '  whenever  they  hear  a  man  say  he 
isn't  feeling  quite  fit.  A  million  people  saying  '  It's 
tobacco !  '  every  day — that  would  get  us  somewhere." 


ILLINOIS  GIVES  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer: 

Springfield,  June  26. — ^Gov.  Dunne  to-day  sign- 
ed the  woman  suffrage  bill  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  bill  provides  that  Illinois  women  of 
legal  age  may  vote  for  all  statutory  offices. 

By  his  signature  Gov.  Dunne  made  Illinois  the 
first  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  give  women  the 
right  of  the  ballot.  The  bill  will  become  law  on  July 
1. 

If  the  men  who  voted  against  woman  suf- 
frage in  Ohio  and  Michigan  do  not  feel 
somewhat  ashamed  of  themselves  when  they 
see  the  above,  they  certainly  ought  to. 


level    culture    for    potatoes    in    FLORIDA. 

Friend  Root: — Gleanings  is  received,  and  pota- 
to article  read.  You  know  receiving  this  copy  of 
Gleanings  carried  me  back  30  years  when  I  was  at 
Sarasota  keeping  bees  and  reading  Gleanings. 
Those  were  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life, 
settled  in  the  woods  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any 
house,  with  my  bees  and  garden.  I  was  then  a 
potato-grower,  and  read  your  book  on  level  culture 
for  potatoes,  and  it  was  a  success.  Working  dirt  to 
potatoes  in  this  country  won't  do.  They  put  on 
small  potatoes  all  up  the  stalk  as  far  as  the  dirt 
covers   it. 

When  I  ran  a  fine-tooth  harrow  over  the  ground 
after  potatoes  were  just  through  the  ground  it  took 
lots  of  faith  in  A.  I.  Root  not  to  feel  that  I  had 
ruined  my  crop ;  but  two  or  three  days  showed  to 
me  that  you   were  right. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  June  16.  S.  G.  CORWIN. 


I    had    a    fine    crop    of   honey    from    my    back-lot 
apiary,  and  feel  that  much  of  it  is  due  to  A.  I.  Root. 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  Dec.  21.    Alice  A.  French. 
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Editorial 


A    HIGH    WIND    DURING    THE    MATING    HOURS 
OP  THE  DAY  WILL  SOMETIMES  PLAT   SE- 
RIOUS HAVOC  WITH  QUEEN-REARING 
OPERATIONS. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday,  July  13  and  14, 
as  mentioned  elsewhere,  a  very  high  wind 
—almost  a  hurricane — struck  our  basswood 
apiary  where  there  are  450  nuclei  for  queen- 
rearing.  This  wind  came  up  suddenly  while 
the  queens  were  in  the  air  seeking  their 
consorts.  The  next  day,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, showed  that  the  nuclei  were  queen- 
less.  The  presumption  is  that  the  queens, 
and  possibly  the  drones  too,  were  earned 
miles  and  miles  away  by  the  high  wind,  lost 
their  bearing's,  and,  of  course,  did  not  re- 
turn. 

OUT  AMONG  THE  BEES;   EDITORIALS  INSPIRED 
BY  OUTDOOR  WORK. 

Perhaps  the  discriminating  reader  may 
have  noticed  the  larger  amount  of  editorial 
matter  than  usual,  and  the  further  fact  that 
these  editorials  smack  of  actual  work  in  the 
field.  As  related  elsewhere,  our  boj's  have 
been  very  much  overworked,  and  hence  the 
editor  has  been  compelled  at  times  to  give  a 
helping  hand.  In  order  to  keep  up  our 
correspondence,  we  have  in  a  few  instances 
transferred  the  office  to  the  automobile. 
While  the  truck  is  going  in  one  direction 
the  editor  and  his  auto  would  be  going  in 
another  with  a  couple  of  men.  While  they 
were  at  work  among  the  bees  we  have  been 
receiving  inspiration  and  delight  as  we  sat 
in  the  machine  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  listen- 
ing to  the  hum  of  the  bees  and  the  song  of 
birds — no  telephones,  no  traveling  men,  no 
clerks,  no  one  to  interrupt.  This  morning, 
July  23,  we  cleaned  up  quite  a  batch  of 
stuff;  and  if  the  reader  finds  any  help  in 
our  editorial  buzzings  of  late  he  may  lay  it 
to  the  outdoor  air  and  contact  with  the  bees 
themselves. 


HONEY-CROP  CONDITIONS  AND  PRICES. 

There  is  not  much  new  to  report  this 
time  except  to  say  that  the  white-clover 
yield  in  many  localities  has  been  the  heaviest 
ever  known;  and,  strangely  enough,  there 
are  some  places  where  the  clover  failed, 
either  because  of  drouth  or  an  early  freeze. 


But  the  yield  from  the  favored  spots  has 
been  exceptionally  heavy  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  numerous  offerings  we  have  re- 
ceived from  beekeepers  who  are  anxious  to 
dispose  of  their  crop. 

In  the  mean  time  it  begins  to  look  as  if 
the  yield  from  alfalfa  will  be  below  normal 
in  some  of  the  alfalfa  regions;  but  just  how 
much  we  are  not  able  to  say  at  tliis  writing. 
The  almost  entire  failure  in  California,  and 
the  lighter  yield  of  alfalfa,  will  probably 
prevent  a  slump  in  the  price  of  clover  ex- 
tracted. Our  Western  beekeepers  would 
do  well  to  disj^ose  of  their  crops  in  the 
West  where  prices  will  be  firmer,  rather  than 
unload  them  in  the  East  and  run  the  danger 
of  smashing  the  honey  market.  We  see  no 
reason  Avhy  there  should  be  a  great  tumble, 
and  hope  there  will  not  be.  Beekeepers  of 
the  East  and  West  should  study  the  markets 
and  ship  their  crops  where  they  can  do  the 
best. 

THE    SCHOOLS    OP    DRONES    IN    THE    AIR. 

We  have  had  reports  in  the  past  as  to 
how  drones  would  congTegate  in  large  num- 
bers— so  much  so  as  to  seem  almost  like  a 
swarm.  Their  vei-y  loud  noise  can  be  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance;  and  when  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  them  in  the 
air,  as  there  are  sometimes,  they  naturally 
attract  virgin  queens  seeking  their  mates. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  reported  by  the 
manager  of  our  basswood  apiary,  Mr. 
Pritchard.  As  it  is  such  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  what  others  have  reported  we  asked 
him  to  write  it  up,  and  here  it  is : 

About  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  July 
14,  I  heard  a  loud  humming  over  the  meadow  which 
borders  the  south  side  of  the  mating-yard  at  the 
basswood  apiary;  and  on  going  out  from  under  the 
trees  I  found  that  a  great  congregation  of  drones 
iwere  flying  about,  nearly  as  high  as  the  tree-tops, 
and  that  the  virgin  queens  were  coming  from  the 
mating-boxes  in  astonishing  numbers.  When  a  queen 
came  from  under  the  trees  a  number  of  drones  (in 
some  instances  apparently  20  or  more)  would  circle 
close  about  the  queen,  resembling  a  small  but  very 
active  swarm.  They  would  dash  high  and  low  for  a 
few  seconds  until  one  of  the  drones  would  clasp  the 
queen  and  fall,  the  rest  of  the  drones  following  them 
until  they  struck  the  ground.  Four  such  swarms  of 
drones  were  in  sight  at  one  time,  and  scarcely  a 
moment  passed  during  the  few  minut«s  I  watched 
them  that  one  or  more  was  not  in  sight. 

The   wind   had   blown    a    gale    all    Saturday    and 
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Sunday,  and  no  drones  were  flying.  Monday  fore- 
noon was  rainy ;  but  after  noon  the  sun  came  out 
bright,  and  the  drones  were  having  their  first  fly  for 
three  days,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  unusual 
number  of  queens  mating  at  this  time.  There  are 
450  mating  nuclei  in  the  yard. 

Medina,   O.,  July   15.  M.   T.   Pritchaeu. 


CKaCKED-WHEAT  muffins  and  NEW  HONEY. 

We  have  been  eating  at  our  house,  for 
several  weeks  back,  muffins  made  of  cracked 
wheat  which  surpass  any  thing  else  we  have 
ever  tried.  We  buy  the  wheat  and  grind  it 
in  a -little  hand  gTinder,  which  can  be  se- 
cured at  the  large  hardware  stores  or  mail- 
order houses.  We  do  not  grind  the  wheat 
fine,  but  adjust  the  macliine  so  that  the 
flour  will  be  coarse.  This  cracked  wheat  is 
then  sifted,  the  finer  portions  being  used 
for  muffins  as  aforesaid,  and  the  coarser  for 
a  breakfast  food  wliich  is  boiled  for  four 
houi-s  over  a  low  flame.  When  served  cold 
with  new  honey  it  is  simply  delicious.  The 
cracked-wheat  muffins  served  hot  with  good 
butter  and  new  honey  make  a  meal — well, 
just  try  it  for  yourself.  The  muffins  have 
a  nice  nutty  flavor,  and  the  grits  covering 
the  wheat  itself  will  clean  out  the  system 
that  maj'  have  become  clogged  ujd,  better 
than  any  cathartic  that  has  ever  been  de- 
vised; and  it  does  it  in  Nature's  own  way. 

We  asked  Mrs.  Root  to  write  out  the  rec- 
ipe for  the  muffins.  "  Oh !  "  said  she,  "  any 
w^oman  knows  how  to  make  muffins;"  but 
we  doubt  if  all  know  how  to  make  some- 
tliing  as  delicious  and  fine  as  we  have  at  our 
house.     Here  is  the  recipe : 

Two  cups  whole-wheat  flour ;  1  tablespoonf ul  white 
flour;  Vz  teaspoonful  salt;  %  cup  sugar;  2  eggs; 
1  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk ;  %  teaspoonful  soda ; 
1  tablespoonful  melted  butter. 

We  took  out  of  one  of  our  hives  a  frame 
of  white-clover  honey  just  built  out  on  me- 
dium brood  foundation;  and,  say,  you 
would  be  surprised  that  the  midrib  of  the 
wax  is  hardly  noticeable.  We  cut  this 
frame  up  into  squares  and  put  it  on  plates. 
When  served  in  tliis  way  it  looks  as  nice 
and  tastes  as  fine  as  the  finest  comb  honey 
from  sections,  and  at  a  ereat  deal  less  cost. 
Now,  then,  take  some  of  this  honey  and  put 
it  on  a  piece  of  muffin  with  good  butter; 
and  if  you  do  not  have  a  feast  fit  for  a 
king,  we  shall  be  surprised.  The  wax  chews 
up  with  the  mulfin  without  leaving  a  parti- 
cle of  "  gob." 

GREASY    WASTE    V.    DRY    COTTON    WASTE    FOR 
SMOKER  FUEL. 

We  use  in  all  our  yards  greasy  waste, 
and  our  men  all  prefer  it  to  any  other  fuel 
for  smokers;  but  ]\Ir.  Morris,  our  foul- 
brood  inspector,  in  one  of  his  trips  referred 
to  elsewhere  carried  with  him  some  dry  or 
clean  waste,'  remarking  that  he  did  not  like 
to  carry  the  greasy  stuff  that  would  spoil 


eveiy  thing  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 
The  smoker  was  loaded  with  greasy  waste 
to  start  on;  then  it  was  reloaded  with  dry 
waste,  and  all  at  once  we  thought  the  bees 
were  fearfully  cross.  We  could  hardly  drive 
them  down,  and  they  stung  so  terribly  that 
once  we  were  driven  to  cover.  We  then 
remembered  that  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller  ut- 
tered a  word  of  caution  against  using  cot- 
ton rags  for  smoker  fuel,  saying  tliat  it 
irritated  the  bees.  We  did  not  agree  with 
liim,  because  we  had  used  greasy  waste — 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  it — with  the  greatest 
of  satisfaction.  We  did  not  then  think  that 
the  presence  of  grease  possibly  and  prob- 
ably modified  the  effect.  We  do  not  even 
j-et  know  whether  it  does  or  not;  but  we 
present  the  facts  as  above  given;  and  if 
anybody  else  has  had  a  similar  experience 
we  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 

We  imagine  our  friend  Arthur  wiU.  be 
smiling  up  liis  sleeves  with  the  grim  satis- 
faction, "  I  told  you  so."  If  there  is  any 
one  else  who  can  smile  with  liim,  we  hope 
he  will  let  us  hear  from  him. 

Perhaps  it  will  tone  down  Mr.  Miller's 
smile  when  we  say  that  the  time  when  the 
bees  began  to  get  cross  was  along  about 
five  o'clock;  but  the  evening  was  not  cool, 
nor  had  the  temperature  materially  changed. 
Was  it  the  time  of  da}',  or  was  it  the  cotton 
waste  that  made  the  bees  drive  us  to  cover? 

It  would  hardly  be  proper  to  print  all 
that  Mr.  Morris  said  when  some  two  or 
three  dozen  bees,  more  or  less,  were  hang- 
ing by  their  stings  imbedded  in  his  bare 

arms,  such  as  "  You  little ! ! ! 

! ! !  Ouch !  "  The  crowd  of  good-natured 
farmers  with  their  wives  had  a  laugh,  at  his 
expense. 

Later. — We  have  just  had  a  talk  with  our 
apiarist,  Mr.  Marchant,  with  regard  to  di^y 
cotton  waste  for  smoker  fuel.  "  You  can  tell 
Mr.  Miller,"  he  said,  "  that  he  can  make  that 
smile  a  little  broader  if  he  likes,  because  I 
entirely  agree  with  him.  I  find  corncobs 
equallv  objectionable ;  but  greasy  waste  is 
all  right.  My  father,  A.  B.  Marchant,  of 
Florida,  now  uses  nothing  else.  It  is  the 
best  fuel  he  ever  used." 

Still  later. — Day  before  yesterday,  July 
21,  the  inspector  and  ourself  went  on  an- 
other tour  of  inspection.    We  remarked: 

"  Say,  Morris,  are  you  going  to  use  any 
more  of  that  dry  cotton  waste?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  You  know  how  the  bees  stung  us." 

"  Fudge !  I  have  been  using  that  kind  of 
fuel  right  along." 

So  saying  he  proceeded  to  fill  up  his 
smoker  with  more  dry  waste.  We  went 
over  about  a  dozen  colonies;  and  notwith- 
standing there  was  quite  a  party  of  visitors 
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looking  on,  nobody  was  stung — much  less 
the  inspectors  and  ourselves.  The  bees  were 
verj'  quiet. 

"  We  have  a  story  for  next  Gleanings, 
telling  how  you  were  stung  when  using  dry 
cotton  waste." 

"  Have,  eh  ?  Well,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  late  hours  of  the  day  and  the  cheeking 
of  the  honey-flow  would  account  for  the 
ugly  temper  of  the  bees  rather  than  the  fuel 
in  the  smokers." 

There,  dear  reader,  you  have  all  the  pros 
and  cons;  and  if  you  have  any  facts  that 
bear  on  this  question,  speak  out  j'our  mind. 
Mr.  Miller  has  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
case,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  diagnose  it  as 
he  likes. 


FAIR    QUESTIONS:    IS    IT   EVER   NECESSARY    TO 

SHIN    UP    TREES    AFTER    SWARMS     IN    A 

MODERN  APIARY? 

The  following  letter  is  a  very  natural 
inquiry.  We  knew  it  would  come,  and  here 
it  is: 

I  noticed  last  year  at  swarming  time  you  said  in 
Gleanings  you  were  all  shinning  up  trees  for 
swarms  and  that  next  year  there  would  be  none  of 
that ;  but  this  year  I  notice  you  are  at  the  very  same 
thing  again.  What  kind  of  system  are  you  working 
your  bees  on  that  gives  such  results  ?  Readers  would 
probably  like  to  know,  so  as  to  steer  clear  of  it. 

Galena,  Kan.,  July  6.  J.  P.  Beumfield. 

One  apiarist  and  two  helpers  are  taking 
care  of  500  colonies  of  bees.  These  men 
are  able,  in  connection  with  the  automobile 
truck,  to  take  care  of  the  whole  proposition 
when  conditions  are  normal.  When  they 
are  abnormal,  they  necessarily  have  to  have 
help  at  times;  and  that  help  this  season  has 
had  to  come  from  the  editorial  force,  as  all 
other  departments  were  too  busy  to  supply 
any  men;  and,  besides,  we  feel  that  editors 
ought  to  rub  up  against  the  real  proposition 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  have  a  proper 
working  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  in 
the  j-ards.  But  the  real  question  is,  "  Why 
is  it  ever  necessary  to  shin  up  trees  after 
swai'ms  in  the  modern  apiai-y?  "  Dr.  J\lill- 
er  once  said  that  he  did  not  have  to  climb 
trees  for  swarms,  because  he  clipped  his 
queens'  wings.  But  we  can  not  practice 
clipping,  because  many  of  our  customers 
do  not  want  the  symmetry  of  their  queens 
marred.  Then  why  not  use  drone-traps? 
These  put  more  or  less  obstruction  at  the 
entrances,  and  interfere  with  the  proper 
ventilation  of  the  hive.  It  necessarily  fol- 
lows, then,  that  when  a  swarm  takes  a  no- 
tion to  cluster  in  a  tree  somebody  will  have 
to  do  some  shinning.  But  the  next  ques- 
tion to  raise  is,  "  Why  allow  the  swarms  to 
come  out  in  the  fii-st  place  1  "  Why  not  cut 
out  all  cells,  and  thus  keep  swanning  down  ? 
This  will  go  a  long  way;  but  in  the  height 


of  queen-reai*ing  operations,  fui*nishing  bees 
in  pound  packages,  sometimes  at  the  rate 
of  100  lbs.  a  day,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
around  to  all  the  colonies  if  there  comes  a 
heavy  rush  of  honey.  We  had  weather  con- 
ditions for  a  few  days  when  the  bees  would 
fill  up  their  super  in  five  or  six  days;  and, 
mind  j'ou,  some  of  these  were  ten-frame  ex- 
tracting supers.  The  honey  came  with  such 
a  rush  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  off  in 
time.  Swarming  cells  got  started,  and,  of 
course,  swarms  would  come  out  with  supers 
nearly  completed.  You  may  say  we  ought 
to  have  had  more  men ;  but  when  an  abnor- 
mal and  unexpected  season  comes  along  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  all  the  help 
needed. 

But  we  are  here  confronted  with  another 
condition.  We  have  one  apiary  of  Carni- 
olans,  and  these  bees  will  violate  every 
known  rule  of  swarming.  For  instance, 
they  will  continue  swarming,  even  after  the 
honey-flow  has  stopped.  They  will  swarm 
without  a  queen.  We  have  demonstrated 
that  time  and  again.  We  had  one  queenless 
colony  of  Carniolans  that  swarmed,  went 
across  the  countiy,  and  was  finally  hived  by 
a  man  about  five  miles  away.  The  next  day 
he  brought  them  to  us,  and  it  took  a  five- 
dollar  bill  to  get  them.  We  put  them  into 
a  hive  and  gave  them  a  frame  of  unsealed 
brood,  and  they  began  building  cells.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  lost  their  queen ;  but 
we  have  had  so  many  cases  of  Carniolans 
absconding  without  queens  that  we  know 
that  this  one  had  none.  During  the  past 
few  days  we  have  had  at  the  rate  of  five 
swarms  a  day  from  our  Carniolan  apiary 
after  the  honey- flow  had  stopped,  and  rob- 
bing would  start  up  if  we  were  not  careful. 
The  other  apiaries  of  Italians  ceased  all 
attempts  at  swarming;  but  they  will  not 
stand  overloaded  supers  or  swarming  cells. 

One  of  the  best  beekeepers  in  Ontario 
wrote  us  a  few  days  ago,  saying  that  he 
was  nearly  worn  out;  that  he  had  secured 
an  enormous  crop  of  honey ;  that  the  swarms 
were  getting  away  from  him ;  and,  while  he 
would  like  to  get  honey,  he  believed  he  was 
about  ready  to  have  the  floAV  let  up,  as  he 
could  not  do  the  work.  Other  practical  bee- 
keepers have  been  hit  the  same  way.  Even 
when  clipping  is  practiced,  a  swarm  will 
sometimes  come  out  with  a  virgin,  and  make 
for  the  top  of  a  tree.  Somebody  has  got 
to  do  some  shinning;  and  usuallj-  it  is  the 
ovei'worked  apiarist,  who  can  not  get  help 
at  that  season  of  the  year  for  love  or  monej'. 


FOUL-BROOD  INSPECTION. 

For  the  past  few  daj-s  we  have  been  hav- 
ing some  experience  in  going  around  with 
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State  Foul-brood  Inspector  MoitIs.  It  is 
not  suri^rising  that  there  should  be  plenty 
of  bees  in  and  around  Medina ;  and  natural- 
ly enough  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  are  anxious 
that  there  be  no  disease  within  reach  of  our 
own  bees.  We  have  been  going  out  with 
the  inspector  several  miles  in  all  directions 
from  our  home  and  outyards,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  note  the  number  of  small  bee- 
keepers that  we  have  been  able  to  locate. 

Mr,  Morris'  experience  has  been  about  the 
same  as  that  of  most  foul-brood  inspectors. 
Occasionally  he  strikes  a  beekeeper  who 
looks  at  the  State  foul-brood  law  as  an  un- 
mitigated nuisance.  Such  persons  feel  that 
the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  their 
work  or  property.  When  they  are  ap- 
proached by  the  urbane  inspector  he  may 
give  expression  to  a  few  cuss  words,  and 
talk  as  if  he  had  a  shot-gun  right  handy. 
But  Mr.  Morris'  good-natured  twinkle  and 
banter  are  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  wiU 
josh  away  at  the  fellow  until  he  gets  him 
to  laughing,  and  then  all  is  smooth  sailing. 
He  had  an  experience  of  this  kind  with  one 
man  who  did  not  propose  to  be  inspected, 
but  who  was,  just  the  same;  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ris had  his  good  will  and  friendly  co-opera- 
tion. 

Quite  different  was  the  reception  we  re- 
ceived yesterday,  July  16,  east  of  Medina. 
As  is  his  custom,  Mr.  Morris  steps  out  of 
the  machine,  knocks  at  the  door,  and  asks 
if  the  man  or  woman  of  the  house  is  pres- 
ent. Then  he  explains  his  mission.  This  is 
quite  an  important  procedure;  and  the  vian- 
ner  of  doing  it  is  no  less  important,  said 
Mr.  Morris.  It  strokes  the  hair  the  wrong 
way  to  go  into  a  man's  yard  without  asking 
his  permission. 

Mr.  Morris  made  a  great  hit  among  sever- 
al beekeepers  yesterday.  They  said  they 
wei'e  glad  to  see  him,  hoping  that  he  would 
•come  their  w^ay  again.  On  one  occasion  the 
owner  called  to  his  wife,  who  was  out  in  the 
hay-field  helping,  because  he  said  she  was 
the  beeman.  Her  greeting,  as  she  apologiz- 
ed for  being  out  in  the  field,  was  no  less 
cordial  than  that  of  her  husband.  She  had  a 
nice  little  apiai-y,  and  she  was  up  to  date  in 
her  methods,  for  she  was  familiar  with  the 
Alexander'  plan  of  increase  and  producing 
comb  honey.  She  and  her  husband  asked 
many  questions,  and  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
spection work  they  both  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  having  been  honored  by  a  visit 
from  a  State  official.  They  were  delighted, 
also,  to  learn  that  their  bees  were  nice  stock, 
and  that  they  were  able  to  present  a  clean 
bill  of  health. 

They  I'eadily  gave  us  the  names  of  other 
beekeepers,  and  jumped  into  the  machine 
and  helped  us  to  inspect.    "  My !  "  said  Mr. 


Morris,  after  finishing  up  his  afternoon's 
work,  "  that  was  a  great  snap.  If  a  fellow 
could  always  strike  an  enthusiastic  beekeep- 
er and  get  him  or  her  to  go  around  and 
introduce  us  to  the  rest  of  them,  every  thing 
would  be  lovely." 

Mr.  Morris  left  a  pleasant  impression. 
He  is  a  great  story-teller  and  a  joker;  and 
while  he  is  telling  a  story  he  thi-ows  in  prac- 
tical suggestions  that  make  a  beekeeper  feel 
that  the  State,  so  far  from  interfering  with 
his  property  and  business,  is  giving  him  a 
real  help. 

Chief  Inspector  Shaw  has  a  corps  of  men 
that  are  doing  splendid  work,  notwithstand- 
ing the  powers  that  be  have  cut  down  their 
appropriation  to  an  amount  much  smaller 
than  last  year.  Prof.  Shaw,  however,  is 
economizing  in  every  way  possible;  and  if 
our  men  who  are  higher  up  in  authority 
could  only  know  the  good  these  little  appro- 
Ijriations  are  doing  to  the  farmers  and  bee- 
keepers at  large,  they  would  sjDend  their 
money  more  judiciously.     Well,  to  return : 

When  ]Mr.  Morris  and  ourself  started  out 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  we  had  to  feel 
our  way.  We  did  not  know  how  many  bee- 
keepers there  were,  nor  where  they  were 
located.  Once  we  stopped  near  a  lot  of 
rank  sweet  clover.  It  was  fairly  covered 
with  bees.  We  remarked  that  there  must  be 
a  lot  of  bees  somewhere  near.  Apparently 
they  came  from  one  of  our  outyards  two 
miles  and  a  half  away,  but  yet  that  did  not 
seem  probable.  We  then  began  lining  up, 
which  was  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  sun.  We  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  must  be  a  lot  of  bees  near  at 
hand.  A  drive  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
the  road  soon  brought  us  in  contact  with 
some  thirty  odd  colonies  within  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  each  other.  This  partic- 
ular location  has  never  had  any  bee  disease, 
and  apparently  never  will  have. 

HOW    THE    ROAD     SUPERVISORS      CUT      DOWN 

SWEET   CLOVER,   AND   LET  THE  REAL 

WEEDS  GROW, 

Every  now  and  then  we  could  see  where 
the  road  supervisors  had  cut  down  sweet 
clover,  a  genuine  forage  plant,  and  had  left 
the  noxious  weeds  of  the  very  worst  kind 
along  the  ditches  and  on  the  banks.  Sweet 
clover  follows  the  road,  and  can  be  veiy 
easily  reached  hy  a  mowing-machine,  so  the 
road  supervisor  reaches  out  as  far  as  he  can, 
and,  of,  course,  destroj's  the  sweet  clover 
and  only  that. 

Professor  Shaw  was  very  anxious  to  get 
an  amendment  to  our  law,  eliminating  sweet 
clover  from  the  list  of  noxious  weeds;  but 
our  Ohio  legislature  was  jammed  full  of 
other  bills,  and  many  needed  laws  were  side- 
tracked. 
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Clover-yield  began  here  ahead  of  any 
thing  ever  known  before.  "What  the  drouth 
will  do  with  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

B.  M.  Caraway  reports  that  in  Texas 
bees  get  nectar  and  pollen  from  beans.  Tex- 
as may  yet  nval  California  with  its  big 
bean-fields. 

Mr.  Editor,  when  beginners  read,  p.  433, 
about  your  "  shinning  up  trees "  after 
swarms,  some  of  them  will  be  likely  to  ask, 
"Why  don't  you  clip  j'our  queens'?" 

Otto  Dengg  reports,  Leipz.  Bztg.,  17, 
that  colonies  which  had  not  quite  filled  out 
their  hives  with  comb  the  previous  year 
were  8  to  14  days  earlier  to  swarm  than 
those  which  had  no  comb  to  build  before 
swarming;  and  this  was  so  year  after  year. 

Illinois  is  a  good  State  to  live  in,  and 
I'm  more  i^roud  of  it  than  ever  before.  The 
legislature  has  passed  a  bill,  and  the  gov- 
ernor has  signed  it,  wliich  gives  women  the 
right  to  vote  for  presidents,  maj^ors,  etc., 
including  the  right  to  vote  for  or  against 
saloons.  You  may  be  sure  the  liquor  men 
didn't  work  hard  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Sony  for  your  Ohio  women.  But  it's  only 
a  question  of  time. 

Right  you  are,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  437,  in 
thinking  "  that  more  and  more  beekeepers 
are  beginning  to  accept  the  deep  space  un- 
der the  frames  as  better  than  a  shallow 
space."  It's  a  hard  job  for  me  to  use  prop- 
erly the  English  language.  TVliat  I  was 
trying  to  say  was  that  more  and  more  bee- 
keepei-s  were  not  satisfied  with  a  space  as 
small  as  half  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch,  be- 
tween floor  and  bottom-bars. 

I've  always  had  just  a  little  doubt  as  to 
the  statement  that  bees  are  of  more  value 
as  fertilizers  than  as  honey-gatherers;  but 
that  cranberry  business,  p.  479,  may  yet  re- 
move all  doubts.  I  hope  we  may  soon  have 
definite  figures  as  to  the  actual  gain  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  made  by  the  bees.  It  may 
make  some  of  us  old  fogies  open  our  eyes. 
Then  may  be  we  could  also  get  figures  of 
the  same  kind  for  the  apple  and  other  fruit 
crops. 

Dangerous,  perhaps,  to  but  in  in  that 
Byer-Chadmck  squabble,  p.  441,  but  I  think 
it  quite  possible  both  men  may  be  right, 
and  that  "  locality  "  may  again  be  a  factor. 
In  Canada,  the  cold  prevents  the  rapid 
building-up  of  a  colony  in  an  eight-frame 
hive,  as  compared  with  the  stronger  colo- 
nies in  ten-frame  hives,  while  in  the  warmer 
California  clime  the  colony  in  the  small  hive 


builds  up  rapidly,  and  can  sooner  be  squeez- 
ed into  supers  than  if  in  a  larger  hive. 

A  Californian  wants  my  latest  "  think  " 
about  European  foul  brood.  I  think  that, 
in  its  treatment,  ten  days — possibly  a  week 
— without  a  laying  queen,  is  long  enough; 
that  under  any  kind  of  treatment  the  dis- 
ease is  likely  to  crop  out  again.  By  prompt 
treatment  you  can  get  good  crops  in  spite 
of  disease;  and  yet  it  takes  veiy  little  of  it 
to  lower  materially  the  yield  of  a  colony. 
My  hybrids  seem  as  resistant  as  the  Ital- 
ians, yet  further  experience  may  show  the 
Italians  ahead.  In  general  I  think  Italians 
are  better  at  cleaning  up  than  hybrids.  At 
any  rate,  if  I  had  average  hybrids  I'd  hustle 
to  get  in  the  best  Italian  blood  I  could  find. 

Exasperating.  I  don't  know  any  milder 
word  for  the  feeling  one  so  often  has  when 
honey  is  mentioned  with  no  hint  whether 
comb  or  extracted  is  meant.  An  instance 
occurs  in  Gleanings,  p.  478.  "  Our  fore- 
man has  set  his  stake  at  100  lbs.  per  colony, 
spring  count."  I'd  like  to  beat  that  if  I 
can,  but  how  do  I  know  where  to  set  my 
stake  without  knowing  whether  that  100 
means  comb  or  extracted  ?  Which  is  it,  Mr. 
Editor?  Another  case  is  foul  brood.  With 
no  qualifying  word,  how  can  one  tell  which 
of  two  distinct  diseases  is  meant — American 
foul  brood  or  European  foul  brood?  [In 
connection  with  our  honey-yields  we  have 
spoken  of  power  extractors,  honey-pumps, 
capping-melters,  etc.  We  have  said  nothing 
about  the  production  of  comb  honey  in  sec- 
tions, so  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
specify  extracted  when  we  were  talking  only 
about  that.  We  gxant  you,  however,  that  it 
might  be  well  to  specify  each  time  what  is 
meant,  because  it  is  much  easier  to  produce 
]00  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  than  the  same 
amount  of  comb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  90 
per  cent  of  our  honey  will  be  extracted,  and 
10  per  cent  will  be  in  shallow  extracting- 
frames  to  be  cut  up  into  small  squares.  These 
will  be  put  into  cartons  for  Pullman-car 
service.  In  running  for  the  production  of 
bees  and  queens  it  is  not  practicable  to  pro- 
duce comb  honey  in  sections.  Our  crop  is, 
therefore,  bees  and  queens,  extracted  honey, 
and  a  very  little  cut  comb  honey. 

When  we  speak  of  foul  brood  we  verj- 
often  use  it  in  a  general  sense,  meaning 
either  one  of  the  contagious  brood  diseases. 
As  we  have  no  European  foul  brood  in  this 
locality,  and  never  did  have,  the  term  "  foul 
brood  "  has  reference  to  the  common  or  old- 
fashioned  kind — namely,  American  foul 
brood. — Ed.] 
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TEN-FRAME  COLOXIES  READY  FOR  THE  SUPERS 
FIRST. 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  page  441,  reads  more  out 
of  that  item  of  mine  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  tlian  I  intended.  He  says 
that,  when  I  say  my  bees  always  enter  the 
supers  quicker  from  the  large  hives  than 
they  do  from  the  eight-frame  L.,  I  upset  the 
theory  of  an  eight-frame  hive  for  comb 
honey.  By  "  supers  "  of  course  I  meant 
extracting-supers,  as  I  produce  extracted 
honey  almost  exclusively.  Entering  comb- 
honey  supers  is  a  different  matter  altogeth- 
er, as  we  all  know  that,  for  producing  comb- 
honey,  the  bees  have  to  be  crowded  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  I  have  no  ax  to  grind  in  the 
matter  of  sizes  of  hives;  but  it  has  certain- 
ly been  my  experience  always,  that  the 
larger  hives  are  ready  for  the  extracting- 
supers  nearly  always  before  the  few  eight- 
frame  hives  that  I  have. 


I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  having  an 
abundance  of  old  stores  in  the  liive  during 
a  long  period  of  cold  weather  like  that 
which  we  experienced  this  year.  Two  of 
my  apiaries  were  rather  short  this  spring 
although  no  colonies  actually  starved.  The 
other  apiaries  had  an  abundance.  All  were 
equally  strong  in  bees  at  the  staii,  but  what 
a  difference  later!  Those  that  were  heavy, 
stored  honey  in  the  supers — many  did  that 
in  willow  i)loom.  The  ones  a  bit  short 
merely  held  their  own  through  all  the  cold 
weather,  and  many  had  to  be  fed  to  keep 
them  going;  while  as  to  measuring  up 
with  the  other  colonies  refeiTed  to,  they  are 
not  in  the  same  class.  Yes,  the  longer  I 
keep  bees  the  more  I  am  in  favor  of  "  mil- 
lions at  our  house,"  as  friend  Doolittle  ex- 
presses it,  and  spring  feeding  is  more  of  a 
nightmare  to  me  than  ever.  Good  job  that 
this  is  a  free  country,  as  the  man  who  likes 
to  have  the  colonies  light  in  the  spring  and 
then  tinker  with  them  for  months  is  quite 
free  to  do  so ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  care- 
less free-and-easy  chaps  like  the  writer  can 
'•  stuff  them  "  in  the  fall  and  leave  the  bees 
alome  until  willow  and  fruit  bloom. 


SEASON  PROSPECTS. 

The  wi'iter  of  these  notes  has  been  going 
at  a  teiTific  pace  for  the  past  three  weeks; 
and  at  this  date,  July  7,  his  fingers  are 
gummed  with  propolis  so  that  it  is  hard 
work  to  run  the  typewriter.  Perhaps  tliis 
is  an  exaggeration ;  but  at  any  rate  my  fin- 
gers are  sore  from  handling  frames ;  and  the 


hum  of  the  bees  is  so  persistent  in  my  ears 
that  writing  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 
We  have  had  a  fine  crop  of  honey  here  in 
York  Co.,  and  the  quality,  I  think,  is  the 
best  I  ever  handled.  The  yield  at  the  north 
yard  has  been  light,  owing  to  late  heavy 
frosts  that  cut  the  clover  badly,  and  then 
the  damage  was  increased  by  severe  drouth 
which  followed  the  cold.  Reports  received 
as  yet  are  meager;  but  those  from  the  east 
say  failure,  while  from  western  and  central 
Ontario  reports  are  mostly  good. 

Many  reports  from  the  east  of  Ontario 
and  some  parts  of  the  north  as  Avell — our 
own  Lovering  yard  unfortunately  being 
among  the  number — state  that  the  cater- 
pillars have  stripped  all  the  foliage  from 
the  basswoods  so  that  there  will  be  no  hon- 
ey from  that  source  in  those  sections.  This 
pest  seems  to  come  periodically,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  next  season  will  not  see  a 
repetition  of  the  plague  or  there  will  be 
danger  of  the  trees  being  killed  outright. 

In  this  locality'  buckwheat  promises  well, 
and  recent  showers  are  bringing  it  along 
nicely.  *  *  * 

RECORD-KEEPING  TAKES  TOO  MUCH  TIME. 

Right  you  are,  friend  Foster,  in  what 
you  say  regarding  book-record  systems  for 
the  beekeeper  who  runs  hundreds  of  colo- 
nies. From  personal  observation  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  not  one  out  of  ten  who  have 
200  or  more  colonies  continue  very  long  to 
use  any  style  of  record-keeping  that  is  at  all 
complicated.  Yet  for  all  that  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  an  extensive  beekeeper  may  "know" 
so  many  of  his  colonies  in  so  far  as  their 
record  goes  from  year  to  year,  even  when 
nothing  but  a  hive  number  or  some  other 
marking  is  the  guide  to  remember  them  by. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  outdoor  win- 
tering is  practiced  and  the  hives  are  not 
changed  around  very  much. 

A  short  time  ago,  while  at  one  of  my 
outyards  I  was  thinking  over  this  matter, 
and,  by  way  of  test,  I  made  a  critical  sur- 
vey of  the  apiary  of  about  100  colonies, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  I  could  mentally 
tell  myself  just  about  how  every  colony  had 
done  for  the  past  three  years,  even  when 
the  hives  looked  nearly  all  alike.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  I  am  afraid  other  fellows  do 
much  the  same,  and,  all  things  considered,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  pay  me  to  try  to  keep 
any  sj^stematic  record;  indeed,  it  would  be 
only  a  "  try  "  for  a  short  time  any  way,  to 
be  discontinued  some  time  when  exception- 
ally busy. 
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My  bees  in  town  are  securing  sufficient 
honey  from  the  pepper  trees  to  keep  them 
breeding  nicely.  I  have  divided  most  of  my 
home  yard  of  15  colonies.  If  the  bees  keep 
up  their  present  rate  for  a  few  weeks  some 
of  them  will  be  divided  again.  Conditions 
are  not  so  favorable  out  in  the  foot  hills, 
where  it  is  very  dry  and  little  is  doing. 
*  *  * 

There  were  but  two  days  between  May  15 
and  June  15  when  there  was  not  fog  for  a 
portion  of  the  day.  On  some  days  it  would 
last  but  a  few  hours,  while  on  others  it 
continued  well  into  the  day.  This  condi- 
tion ended  June  25,  with  a  very  unusual 
rainfall  for  the  time  of  year,  amounting  to 
.40  of  an  inch  in  Redlands,  which  was  about 
an  average  for  the  storm.  Now,  however, 
we  are  getting  next  to  the  warm  side  of  the 
sun,  the  temperature  slipping  almost  daily 
above  the  century  mark  in  the  interior  foot- 
hill region,  and  no  trace  of  the  little  rain  is 
left.  It  is  not  so  warm  near  the  coast.  A 
press  dispatch  from  Imperial  Valley  reports 
the  temperature  as  having  reached  124  on 
July  7.  However,  this  excessive  heat  in 
such  a  dry  climate  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  as 
100  degrees  would  be  in  the  more  moist  air 
of  the  eastern  States. 


ITALIANIZING. 

The  question  of  requeening  has  agitated 
my  mind  more  during  the  past  season  than 
at  any  other  time  during  late  years — not 
that  I  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  requeening  with  good  Italian 
stock,  since  black  brood  is  creeping  this  way 
from  the  west,  but  rather  how  best  to  get 
the  pure  stock  the  most  quickly  and  most 
surely.  I  have  purchased  many  queens,  a 
few  at  a  time,  in  my  beekeeping  life,  and  for 
the  most  part  I  believe  my  money  has  been 
spent  for  naught — not  that  I  did  not  receive 
what  I  paid  for,  blit  the  introducing  of  a 
few  queens  now  and  then  to  an  apiary  of 
mixed  stock  seems  to  me  from  past  expe- 
rience to  be  a  waste  of  both  time  and  mon- 
ey. Eight  years  ago  I  purchased  about  75 
queens  of  different  races,  which  were  intro- 
duced, but  no  further  effort  was  made  to 
stock  up  from  any  one  strain  tried,  for  these 
queens  were  purchased  as  much  for  an  ex- 
periment as  any  thing.  But  the  experi- 
ment proved  a  failure,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
second  season  mj'  stock  was  worse  mixed 
than  ever.  I  have  tried  about  every  race 
of  bees  known  to  this  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Caucasians — not  one  or 
two  of  a  kind,  but  enough  to  make  a  fair 


test,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Italians  are  the  best  all-around  race. 
I  am  a  lover  of  the  goldens,  and  to  that  end 
I  am  requeening  with  the  light-colored  Ital- 
ians. «  »  * 

SMALLER    PACKAGE    WANTED    FOR    EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  a  smaller  package  of  extracted  honey 
put  up  by  the  beekeepers,  and  under  a  seal 
or  guarantee  of  the  producers.  This  is  not 
at  all  strange  in  this  day  and  age  of  the 
world,  when  people  are  in  such  a  rush  to 
keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
mad  rush  of  life.  Go  into  any  gi-ocery 
and  observe  how  almost  all  goods  are  han- 
dled now  daj's.  You  call  for  oatmeal.  It 
is  so  much  a  package.  Pf  you  want  vine- 
gar you  do  not  send  the  little  brown  jug  to 
the  store  as  of  old,  but  are  handed  a  bottle 
from  the  shelf,  neatly  labeled,  and  ready 
for  the  consumer.  The  same  with  nearly 
every  thing  in  the  grocery  line.  If  one  goes 
to  a  store  to  sell  honey  he  is  often  asked 
how  it  is  put  up.  He  informs  the  prospec- 
tive customer  that  it  is  in  five-gallon  pails, 
two  to  a  case.  He  is  told  that  it  is  too  bulky 
to  handle  in  that  way;  that  the  trouble  and 
time  necessary-  to  put  it  up  in  smaller  quan- 
tities for  the  consumer  make  it  out  of  the 
question,  and  that,  any  way,  they  are  get- 
ting their  honey  from  J.  Jones  &  Co.,  put 
up  in  smaller  amounts  just  to  suit  the  trade. 
Well,  Jones  &  Co.  get  their  honey,  in  all 
probability,  from  some  dealer  who  has  pur- 
chased it  from  the  producer.  The  dealer 
is  paid  a  good  profit  over  what  he  has  paid 
the  producer ;  and  the  packers,  Jones  &  Co., 
get  a  substantial  reward  for  their  trouble  in 
getting  it  ready  for  the  retail  trade.  This 
packing  should  be  done  by  the  beekeepers, 
either  individually  or  co-operatively,  and 
thus  save  two  or  three  margins  paid  to  mid- 
dlemen. If  fifty  or  one  hundred  of  the  lead- 
ing producers  of  this  State  would  agi-ee  to 
ship  their  honey  to  a  central  point,  to  be 
graded  and  put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the 
retail  trade,  this  object  would  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  neat  profit  in  addition  could 
be  turned  into  the  pockets  of  the  producers. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  so  many  produc- 
ers could  be  persuaded  to  p.nter  into  a  mu- 
tual agreement  of  this  kind,  for  most  of 
them  like  to  do  a  little  business  on  their  own 
hook,  and  are  jealous  for  fear  the  other 
fellow  will  get  a  penny  or  two  more  out  of 
the  deal  than  they.  There  will  always  be 
a  demand  for  the  packer's  product,  but  we 
could  increase  our  sales  vei-y  much  by  some; 
effort  on  our  own  part. 
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CHICO  OR  GKEASEWOOD. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  correction  of  Mr. 
J.  Al  Green  regarding  my  description  of 
chieo  instead  of  greasewood.  I  took  the 
word  of  the  beemen  with  whom  I  talked 
about  it,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  definitely 
from  some  authority.  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  a  western-slope  beekeeper  who 
says  the  chico  is  in  bloom  (June  1),  and  is 
furnisliing  i^ollen  in  excessive  quantities. 
Is  it  chico  or  gi'easewood  ? 

HONEY  PROSPECTS. 

Feeding  through  June  was  necessary  in 
the  lower  Platte  Valley.  Some  of  the  dis- 
tricts were  so  burned  by  the  drouth  that  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  the  bees  alive  without 
nearly  bankrupting  the  beekeepers.  Sweet 
clover  dried  up  in  the  sandy  river  bottom, 
and  the  first  alfalfa  had  little  nectar  in  the 
bloom. 

Prospects  do  not  compare  with  a  year  ago 
in  Northern  Colorado.  We  need  rain  badly ; 
and  at  this  writing,  July  2,  none  of  my  colo- 
nies are  working  in  the  supers.  We  shall 
have  no  honey  off  before  July  4,  as  we  gen- 
erally do.  Sweet  clover  is  coming  in  bloom 
where  it  is  not  already  burned  by  the 
drouth.  We  are  two  inches  short  of  our 
normal  rainfall  so  far  this  year.  If  we 
could  collect  the  two  inches  of  rainfall  be- 
fore July  10  it  would  be  worth  much  to  the 
beemen. 

In  the  Arkansas  Valley,  conditions  are 
better.  While  rain  would  be  very  welcome, 
the  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are  yielding 
well,  and  some  few  cases  of  comb  honey 
were  taken  off  before  July  1.  Swarming 
was  more  general  in  the  upper  Arkansas 
Valley  than  lower  down. 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  thick  in  the 
\ieinity  of  Holly,  but  they  are  not  getting 
into  the  fields  very  far. 

Bees  were  working  well  on  the  alfalfa 
first  crop  in  places  heard  from  in  Western 
Colorado,  so  conditions  are  probably  fairly 
well  up  to  normal. 

In  Southwestern  Colorado  the  season  is 
generally  slower  in  beginning,  probably  on 
account  of  the  June  freeze  that  visits  that 
section  almost  every  year.  The  colonies, 
however,  are  in  fair  shape,  and  prospects 
seem  to  be  good  for  a  July  and  Aug-ust 
flow,  and  perhaps  one  will  materialize  in 
Sei^tember. 

*  •  * 

CREDIT  FOR  THE  BEEKEEPER. 

Throughout  the  great  West  the  propor- 
tion  of  specialists  to  amateurs  and  small 


beekeepers  is  large.  A  consideral)le  pro- 
portion of  the  smaller  beekeepers  plan  upon 
taking  ny)  beekeeping  as  a  specialty. 

In  buying  bees,  cash  sales  are  the  rule, 
or  at  least  a  large  initial  payment  is  re- 
quired. The  reason  for  this  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  an  apiary  may  decrease  in  value 
and  numbers.  The  value  of  bees  depends 
much  upon  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  bee- 
keeper; and,  added  to  this,  an  apiary  is 
much  subject  to  conditions  of  season  and 
climate. 

Many  apiaries  are  bought  with  a  down 
payment  of  one-third  to  one-half,  and  tke 
remainder  at  the  end  of  one  year,  or  possi- 
bly two.  When  such  a  large  amount  of  the 
princij^al  is  required  the  first  year,  the  bees 
have  to  do  exceptionally  well  the  first  sea- 
son in  order  to  enable  the  beekeeper  to  hold 
his  own  and  to  meet  the  expense  for  sup- 
plies, location  rent,  horse  and  wagon,  or 
auto,  living  expenses  for  several  months  till 
honey  can  be  sold,  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
est on  principal  and  the  principal,  which  is 
soon  due.  Interest  rates  are  from  8  to  15 
per  cent  in  the  West,  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  a  two-per-cent  commission  besides. 
I  am  fairly  conversant  with  beekeepers', 
farmers',  and  gardeners'  conditions;  and 
the  bane  of  them  all  is  insufficient  capital 
and  excessive  interest  rates  on  short-time 
loans.  If  the  avei'age  beekeeper  could  bor- 
row according  to  his  credit  at  4  to  5  per 
cent,  with  ten  to  twenty  years  to  pay,  in- 
stead of  at  10  to  12  per  cent  with  one  or 
two  years'  time  the  prosperity  of  the  indus- 
try would  be  wonderfully  increased.  There 
are  hundreds  of  apiaries  that  have  dwindled 
through  winter  losses  that  could  be  built  up 
with  a  supply  of  low-priced  money  so  that 
bees  could  be  bought  and  shipped  in  to  fill 
these  hives. 


Why  the  Bees  Ballecf  their  Queens 

Can  you  tell  me  where  my  trouble  lies  with  my 
bees?  I  have  two  small  out-apiaries.  I  clip  the 
queens'  wings,  and  cut  out  cells  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing. Now,  I  found  in  going  through  them  at  differ- 
ent times  that  they  had  the  queen  balled,  and,  later 
on,  the  colony  would  be  queenless.  They  are  the 
Italians. 

Caldwell,    Ida.,   June   21.  Cecil   Leppin. 

[We  hardly  know  what  should  cause  your  bees  to 
ball  the  queen  unless  the  disturbance  in  opening  the 
hive  in  cutting  out  the  cells  should  cause  them  to 
become  dissatisfied.  Sometimes  when  the  normal 
conditions  of  a  colony  are  disturbed  the  bees  will 
ball  their  queen,  apparently  thinking  she  is  to  blame 
for  it.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  when  a 
swarm  tries  to  leave  with  a  clipped  queen,  for  the 
bees  to  ball  and  kill  her  on  the  second  or  third  fruit- 
less attempt.  Possibly  this  is  the  real  cause  of  your 
trouble. — Ed.] 
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Conversations  >vith    Doolittle 


At   Borodino,    New   York. 


SECTIONS,  WHEN   PUT  ON,   ETC. 

'*  How  many  sections  should  be  put  on  a 
colony-  ?  How  may  one  know  the  right  time 
to  put  th»m  on  so  that  he  may  secure  the 
best  results?  I  do  not  have  the  flow  of  nec- 
tar from  clover  and  basswood  that  some  do; 
but  from  buckwheat  and  fall  flowers  the 
yield  is  often  fine." 

"  After  many  exj^eriments  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  sixty  pounds  capacity  is 
about  right  for  a  good  strong  colony,  say 
one  having  from  45,000  to  50,000  bees  when 
worked  for  section  honey,  and  100  pounds 
when  worked  for  extracted  honey,  exclusive 
of  the  brood-frames  or  the  hive  proper.  In 
putting  on  sections  it  is  always  best,  where 
it  can  possibly  be  done,  to  have  a  part  of 
those  first  put  on  filled  with  comb  left  over 
from  the  previous  season.  This  starts  the 
bees  at  once  to  storing  above,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  honey  harvest,  whether 
from  clover,  basswood,  buckwheat,  or  fall 
flowers.  Don't  wait  till  your  bees  swarm  be- 
fore putting  on  the  sections,  as  some  do, 
fearing  that  the  sections  will  retard  the 
swarming,  for  bees  often  refuse  to  swarm, 
and  hang  idle  on  the  hive  all  summer,  where 
the  season  is  such  that  they  are  anxious  for 
storing  a  copious  flow  at  the  start.  Always 
keep  an  eye  to  business,  never  forgetting 
that  a  thing  done  at  the  right  time  brings 
success. 

"  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  very 
first  of  any  nectar  flow  the  sections  should 
be  all  in  readiness  in  the  supers  before  that 
ham-est  is  likely  to  arrive.  The  practical, 
successful  apiarist  does  all  of  this  prepara- 
tory work  during  the  winter  months,  al- 
though he  does  not  yet  know  how  his  bees 
will  winter,  or  what  the  harvest  will  be. 
Having  every  thing  in  readiness  before  the 
active  season  opens  will  pay  much  the  best. 

"  I  have  to  confess  that,  to  know  just 
when  to  i^ut  the  supers  on  the  hives  is  often 
difficult,  especially  where  there  is  an  early 
flow ;  for  if  put  on  too  early,  brood-rearing 
is  often  materially  retarded;  and  if  put  on 
when  there  is  no  honey  coming  in,  although 
there  may  be  plenty  of  bees  so  that  the 
brood  does  not  suffer,  these  bees,  not  having 
any  thing  else  to  do,  will  often  go  into  the 
sections.  Apparently  bent  on  mischief,  they 
will  then  amuse  themselves  in  gnawing  down 
the  foundation  starters,  or  in  daubing  eveiy 
thing  with  propolis.  This  causes  -a  delay 
in  entering  the  sections  for  work,  when  the 
harvest  does  arrive. 

"  The  old  rule  of  half  a  century  ago  was 
to  put  the  sections  on  when  the  first  blos- 
soms from  white  clover  appeared;  and  for 


those  days  of  box  hives  perhaps  this  was  as 
good  advice  as  any ;  but  for  those  who  han- 
dle their  bees  and  know  their  condition  in 
each  hive,  none  will  be  willing  to  adopt  such 
a  rule.  Let  us  see  how  it  would  work :  A 
few  years  ago  a  prominent  apiarist  wrote 
me  about  the  middle  of  June  that  his  bees 
were  not  in  the  shape  that  he  wished  them, 
saying,  *  About  a  third  of  them  will  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  clover;  a  tliird 
more,  with  the  first  third,  will  be  ready  for 
the  basswood,  while  the  remaining  third 
will  not  be  strong  enough  to  work  to  ad- 
vantage on  any  thing  but  buckwheat  and 
fall  flowers.'  Now^,  it  will  be  seen  easily 
what  a  waste  it  would  have  been  to  put  the 
sections  on  all  those  bees  according  to  the 
advice  given  by  our  gTandfathei's.  But  we 
will  suppose  that  the  bees  are  strong  enough 
to  enter  the  sections,  and  clover,  basswood, 
and  buckwheat,  or  whatever  gives  the  sur- 
plus honey  in  our  locality,  is  commencing 
to  bloom — shall  we  put  them  on?  No,  not 
until  nectar  is  coming  in.  One  year,  in 
which  my  average  yield  from  the  whole 
apiary  was  over  one  hundi'ed  pounds  of 
section  honey  from  each  old  colony  in  the 
spring,  the  sections  were  not  put  on  until 
from  July  12  to  15.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  bees  were  living  only  from  hand  to 
mouth,  being  so  short  of  honey  that  a  week 
of  rainy  weather  would  have  starved  them 
if  I  had  not  come  to  the  rescue  by  feeding, 
"  When  every  thing  is  in  readiness,  100 
hives  can  be  supplied  with  surplus  arrange- 
ments so  quickly  that  no  time  need  be  lost 
after  the  flowers  begin  to  yield  nectar.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  nectar  is  yield- 
ing, go  along  the  entrances  of  the  strongest 
colonies  each  day,  and,  by  the  actions  of 
the  bees,  tell  whether  they  are  gathering 
honey  or  not.  If  you  are  not  sure  that  you 
can  tell  in  this  way,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
wait  before  putting  on  the  sections  until 
you  find  little  bits  of  comb  started,  or  until 
nectar  glistens  in  the  cells  lengthened  along 
the  top-bars  of  the  brood-frames.  When 
you  see  this,  and  the  colonies  are  strong 
enough  to  enter  the  sections,  don't  delay 
putting  the  supers  on  such  hives  a  single 
day ;  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  losing  honey, 
for  the  bees  may  begin  to  crowd  the  queen, 
and  thus  be  slow  in  working  in  the  sections 
all  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  first  nectar, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  should  go  in  the  su- 
pers; and  if  we  can  so  arrange  it  that  the 
supers  are  put  on  at  just  the  right  time, 
nine  colonies  out  of  ten  will  take  advan- 
tage of  them  if  the  first  are  supplied  with 
bait  sections  of  comb  as  at  the  outset." 
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GLB/LNINGS  IN  BEE   CUIiTUnE 

General    Correspondence 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  BEEKEEPING  AS  A  SIDE 
LINE 

BY  K.  FRED  GARDINER 


[The  following  article  is  the  substance  of  a  paper 
read  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Oklahoma  Bee- 
keepers' Association  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  This  explains 
the  quotations  made  from  the  various  books,  etc.  As 
it  deals  with  the  possibilities  of  bees  as  a  side  line 
or  recreation,  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  it  here. — 
Ed.] 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  publishers  of 
one  of  our  leading  bee- journals  that  they 
believe  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  their  read- 
ers are  what  could  be  termed  "  back-lotters  " 
— that  is,  they  keep  bees  on  a  back  lot  or  in 
their  dooryards  as  a  side  line  while  they 
follow  some  other  business  or  profession. 
This  is  likely  true  of  beekeeping  in  general. 

Since  the  greatest  number  of  bees  are 
kept  as  a  side  line,  the  more  astonishing, 
then,  are  the  yields  of  honey  and  wax  and 
the  value  of  the  same.  I  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  any  figiu'es  on  the  prod- 
uct ;  in  fact,  I  could  get  none  whatever  from 
the  1910  census.  The  1900  census  gives  the 
honey  production  in  the  United  States  as 
61,196,160  pounds.  Our  authorities  think 
that  these  figures  are  exceeded  by  the  comb 
.  honey  alone  produced,  and  likely  these  fig- 
ures should  have  been  doubled  at  least.  As 
an  illustration  of  how  unreliable  these  cen- 
sus figures  must  be,  it  will  be  necessary  only 
to  state  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
census  bureau  to  list  only  the  bees  on  farms 
or  tracts  as  large  as  four  acres.  Therefore 
we  sideliners  haven't  done  much  to  raise 
the  figures  in  the  census  reports.  Why, 
don't  you  know  I  raised  1500  pounds  this 
season  myself?  Then  if  we  double  the  fig- 
ures of  the  1900  census  report  we  have  over 
61,000  tons,  which  is  not  likely  too  large. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  features  of 
this  is,  that  this  gi-eat  volume  of  sweetness 
was  not  piled  up  by  a  steam-shovel,  but  by 
a  small  insect,  a  small  part  of  a  drop  at  a 
time  under  the  direction  of  us  sideliners — 
90  per  cent  of  it  any  way. 

But  we  must  not  get  a  wrong  impression 
of  what  this  side  line  means.  We  must  not 
think  that,  because  of  the  term,  we  are  to 
secure  a  few  hives  of  bees  and  set  them  over 
against  the  line  fence  or  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner  and  visit  them  only  to  replenish 
our  depleted  larder  or  secure  figures  for 
the  census  enumerator, 

I  believe  I  can  say  without  contradiction 
that  there  are  but  two  conditions  under 
which  beekeeping  can  be  counted  a  success. 
One  is  where  it  is  followed  by  a  specialist 
for  the  "  almighty  dollar,"  and  the  other  by 
the  side-liner  from  pure  love  of  the  work. 


However,  it  is  not  infrequent  that  the  side- 
liner  allows  the  object  of  his  affection  to 
grow  so  that  he  finds  that  he  has  become  a 
specialist. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Bohrer  before  the  1909 
convention  of  the  National  Beekeepers' 
Association  I  consider  good  wisdom  for 
those  contemplating  becoming  a  sideliner 
or  possibly  a  specialist.  Dr.  B.  says  in 
part,  "  I  have  made  it  a  custom  for  several 
years,  especially  since  foul  brood  has  come 
into  the  country,  to  discourage  all  persons 
who  know  nothing  about  the  management 
of  honeybees.  When  they  talk  to  me  about 
buying  them  I  tell  them  that,  unless  they 
stud}'  standard  works  on  the  habits  and 
management  of  the  honeybee,  and  read  the 
bee- journals,  they  can  buy  decidedly  more 
honey  than  they  will  ever  get  out  of  bees  by 
owning  them." 

For  my  part  I  have  frequently  been  in- 
strumental in  securing  for  interested  friends 
bees  in  modern  hives,  or  have  assisted  in 
transferring  from  boxes  and  logs  and  gums 
into  modern  hives,  and  then  have  watched 
their  interest  lag  and  have  seen  the  bees 
left  to  utter  neglect. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  are  some  inspir- 
ing words  from  Mrs.  Comstock,  in  the  A  B 
C  and  X  y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  on  beekeeping 
for  women.  I  quote  from  this  chapter  the 
following : 

"  I  should  put  first  of  all,  and  as  embrac- 
ing all  other  reasons,  that  beekeeping  may 
be  an  interesting  avocation  which  may  be 
earned  on  coincidentally  with  other  employ- 
ments ;  it  is  an  interesting  study  in  natural 
histoi'y ;  it  cultivates  calmness  in  spirit ; 
self-control  and  patience ;  it  is  '  a  heap  '  of 
fun ;  incidentally  it  may  supply  the  home 
table  with  a  real  luxury;  and  it  may  add  a 
very  considerable  amount  to  the  woman's 
spending  money.  It  may  also  be  carried 
on  as  a  regular  business  and  be  made  to 
support  a  family. 

"  But  it  is  as  an  avocation  that  I  am  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  apiary.  Any  woman 
who  keeps  house  needs  an  avocation  which 
shall  take  her  mind  and  attention  complete- 
ly off  her  household  cares  at  times. 

"  Beekeeping  is  one  of  the  best  of  these 
life-saving,  nei-ve-healing  avocations;  it 
takes  the  mind  from  household  cares  as 
completely  as  would  a  trip  to  Europe,  for 
one  can  not  work  with  bees  and  think  of 
any  thing  else.  Some  of  the  attributes 
which  make  beekeeping  an  intersting  avoca- 
tion I  will  mention:  First  of  all,  the  bees 
are  such  wonderful  little  creatures,  and  so 
far  beyond  our  comprehension,  that  they 
have  for  us  always  the  fascination  of  an 
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unsolved  problem.  I  never  pass  our  hives 
without  mentally  asking,  '  Well,  you  dear 
little  rascals,  what  will  you  do  next  ?  '  The 
bees  are  of  particular  interest  to  women  for 
several  reasons.  If  she  likes  good  house- 
keeping, then  the  bee  is  a  model;  if  she 
likes  a  woman  of  business,  again  is  the  bee 
a  shining  light ;  if  she  is  interested  in  the 
care  of  the  young,  then  is  the  bee  nurse  an 
example  of  perfection;  if  she  believes  in  the 
political  rights  of  woman,  she  will  find  the 
highest  feminine  political  wisdom  in  the 
constitution  of  the  bee  commune.  In  fact,  it 
is  only  as  a  wife  that  the  bee  is  a  little  too 
casual  to  pose  as  an  ideal,  although  as  a 
widow  she  is  certainly  remarkable  and  per- 
haps even  notorious.  Another  phase  which 
makes  beekeeping  a  pleasing  avocation  for 
women  is  that  much  of  the  work  is  interest- 
ing and  attractive.  I  never  sit  down  to  the 
job  of  folding  sections  and  putting  in  start- 
ers without  experiencing  joy  at  the  i^retti- 
ness  of  the  work.  And  if  there  is  any  high- 
er artistic  happiness  than  comes  from  clean- 
ing up  a  section  holding  a  pound  of  well- 
capped  amber  honey  and  putting  the  same 
in  a  dainty  carton  for  market,  then  I  have 
never  experienced  it. 

"  As  a  means  of  cultivating  calmness, 
patience,  and  self-control,  the  bee  is  a  well- 
recogiiized  factor.  Bees  can  be,  and  often 
are,  ptofoundly  exasperating,  and  yet  how 
worse  than  futile  it  is  to  evince  that  exas- 
peration by  word  or  movement!  No  crea- 
ture reacts  quicker  against  irritation  than 
does  the  bee.  She  can  not  be  kicked  nor 
spanked;  and  if  we  smoke  her  too  much, 
we  ourselves  ai'e  the  loser.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  manage  exasperation  with  bees, 
and  that  is  to  control  it,  and  this  makes  the 
apiary  a  means  of  grace." 

AVhile  these  words  are  a  message  of  a 
woman  to  women,  they  are  words  of  wisdom 
to  any  who  contemplate  getting  bees. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in 
connection  with  the  bee  is  its  adaptability  to 
so  many  different  climatic  conditions.  Ap- 
parently being  able  to  adapt  itself  to  any 
locality  that  will  furnish  the  necessary  nec- 
tar-producing plants,  C.  P.  Gillette,  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  in  a  lantern 
lecture  before  the  Colorado  Beekeepers' 
Association,  said  in  part : 

"  The  honeybee  is,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  silkworm,  the  most  important 
commercial  insect.  Although  the  bee  is 
handled  and  cared  for  throughout  its  life 
by  man,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  do- 
mesticated animal.  A  colony  of  bees  in  the 
apiary  differs  from  a  colony  of  wild  bees  in 
a  bee-tree  or  a  ledge  of  rocks  only  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  home  they  dwell  in. 
The  insect   intelligence  is   not   capable   of 


being  taught  as  one  might  teach  a  dog  or  a 
horse. 

"  Bees  do  wonderful  things  to  provide 
for  their  home  needs  and  the  care  of  the 
young;  but  they  do  all  from  instinct,  and 
not  from  education  received  from  others 
after  they  are  grown. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  fossils  of  in- 
sects found  in  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  that 
must  have  been  formed  at  a  time  long  be- 
fore man  inhabited  the  earth.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  our  honeybee  was 
present  upon  the  earth  gathering  nectar 
and  pollen,  cross-fertilizing  plants,  and 
caring  for  its  home,  before  the  earth  was 
in  a  condition  to  be  inhabited  by  human 
beings.  We  are  also  interested  in  the  honey- 
bee because  it  stands  at  the  head  of  its 
class,  thus  rather  ranking  in  the  insect 
world  with  man  in  the  I'ealm  of  higher  ani- 
mal life." 

While  the  bee  is  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance to  man  as  a  gatherer  of  one  of 
the  choicest  sweets  that  we  have  upon  our 
tables,  it  probably  is  of  even  greater  benefit 
in  the  cross-fertilization  of  the  flowers  of 
our  agi-ieultural  fruits  and  plants  in  so 
causing  larger  crops. 

Mr.  John  Fields,  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
Farm  Journal,  and  able  exponent  of  alfalfa 
and  Bermuda  grass,  says,  "  We  feel  that  an 
extension  of  the  bee  industry  would  help 
extend  the  acreage  of  alfalfa,  and  that 
everybody  would  be  all  the  happier  as  a  re- 
sult." 

Well,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  in  the 
big  field  of  beekeeping  as  a  side  line  or  not, 
but  will  call  your  attention  to  the  words  of 
Mr.  Doolittle  as  to  the  necessary  requisites 
for  a  successful  beekeeper. 

"  Like  all  other  branches  of  rural  economy 
it  demands  care  and  experience;  and  those 
who  are  conscious  of  a  strong  disposition 
to  procrastinate  and  neglect  will  do  well  to 
let  bees  alone  unless  they  hope  by  their 
systematic  industry  to  reform  evil  habits 
which  are  well  nigh  incurable.  If  you  are 
to  succeed  you  must  be  so  absorbed  in  it 
that  you  will  think  bees,  talk  bees,  dream 
bees,  and  never  tire  of  their  study.  You 
must  be  one  who  anticipates  their  every 
want,  and  one  who  will  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time." 

Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has  this  to 
say  about  bees  as  a  side  line : 

"  The  keeping  of  bees  is  generally  more 
successfully  carried  on  in  connection  with 
some  other  business.  Many  a  professional 
man  desires  some  sort  of  light  recreation, 
and  a  few  bees  will  afford  him  just  the  di- 
version he  needs.  Farmers,  fruit-growers, 
or  horticulturists,  can  keep  from  50  to  100 
colonies   without   greatly   interfering   with 
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other  work ;  and  nearly  every  one  can  keep 
a  few  colonies  in  his  back  yard.  Ten  or 
twenty  colonies  will  yield  almost  a  certain 
return — a  much  larger  revenue,  per  colony, 
than  ten  times  that  number." 

With  the  knowledge  that  from  ten  to 
twenty  colonies  can  usually  be  handled  suc- 
cessfully, and  at  a  good  profit,  the  beginner 
will  naturally  desire  to  try  his  hand  at  it. 
How  shall  he  make  his  start?  Whenever 
possible,  buy  bees  in  your  own  vicinity. 
Regarding  the  price,  a  strong  colony  of 
Italian  bees,  with  tested  queen,  in  a  new 
Dovetailed  hive,  or  any  modern  hive,  in 
fact,  might  be  worth  $10.00.  This  ordina- 
rily would  be  considered  the  outside  price. 
Ordinarily,  bees  that  are  hybrids  or  blacks, 
in  movable-frame  hives,  second-hand,  sell 
from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  stock,  including  the 
hive.  If  there  are  no  modern  beekeepers  in 
the  vicinity,  one  may  have  to  purchase  a 
box  hive  or  two  with  the  combs  all  built 
solid  into  the  hive.  The  price  of  these,  if 
they  are  blacks  and  hybrids,  generally  is 
from  $1.00  to  $3.00.  So  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  there  are  not  many  bees  in  Okla- 
homa of  the  kind  and  condition  of  these  last 
mentioned,  and  I  hope  there  will  never  be 
many. 

The  same  author  just  quoted  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  under  profits  of  bees :  "  On 
the  average,  perhaps,  in  the  Northern 
States,  in  what  is  known  as  the  rain-belt, 
one  might  expect  to  get  anywhere  from  25 
to  50  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  and  perhaps  25 
to  50  per  cent  more  of  extracted.  There 
will  be  some  seasons  when  he  might  secure 
as  much  as  100  lbs.  on  an  average,  and  oc- 
casionally seasons  when  there  would  be 
neither  comb  nor  extracted,  and  the  bees 
would  require  to  be  fed.  Taking  one  year 
with  another,  a  small  beekeeper  ought  to 
average  about  35  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  on  a 
conservative  estimate,  providing  he  has  rea- 
sonable skill  and  love  for  the  business." 

The  author  then  makes  an  estimate  of 
the  expenses,  and  places  the  net  profit  at 
four  to  four  and  a  half  dollars  per  colony. 
Continuing  he  says: 

"  The  question  of  whether  one  should 
keep  few  or  many  bees  will  depend  upon 
many  conditions;  the  principal  one  will  be 
the  ability  of  the  man.  Many  a  person  can 
handle  a  few  chickens,  and  get  good  results; 
but  when  he  runs  the  number  into  the  hun- 
dreds he  meets  with  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. Some  of  our  friends  have  done  re- 
markably well  Avith  a  few  colonies;  bul 
when  they  attempted  to  double  or  treble  tl:e 
number  they  entered  into  a  business  proiio- 
sition  that  proved  rather  too  much  for  them. 

"  A  good  many,  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
experience  or  of  business  ability,  not  under- 


standing their  own  limitations  and  those  of 
their  localities,  will  plunge  into  beekeeping 
top  deeply  and  meet  with  disaster.  There 
are  undoubtedly  some  people  who  can  keep 
more  bees  by  scattering  them  in  outyards, 
and  if  they  have  the  requisite  training  and 
business  ability  they  can  make  more  money. 
But  where  we  find  one  person  who  can  man- 
age 500  colonies  or  more  successfully,  there 
will  be  dozens  of  others  who  can  not  go  be- 
yond the  200  or  300  mark.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  any  business." 

As  for  myself,  I  began  beekeeping  when 
a  mere  boy,  and  have  kept  them  as  a  side 
line,  while  a  farmer  boy,  schoolteacher,  and 
railway  postal  clerk.  Their  principal  at- 
traction for  me  seems  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  my  becoming  inoculated  with  the 
germ  of  bee  fever,  which  must  have  been 
quite  early,  for  my  parents  tell  me  that 
when  a  mere  infant  I  was  found  with  a 
stick  poking  into  a  hive,  undoubtedly  mak- 
ing foul-brood  inspection.  As  with  many 
others,  my  liking  for  the  frisky  little  insect 
is  such  that  I  would  persist  in  keeping  them 
about  me  if  their  presence  produced  but 
little  or  no  honey  for  home  use  and  the 
market.  It  may  be  pure  luck,  but  there  has 
never  been  a  season  when  I  had  bees  that 
I  did  not  secure  enough  surplus  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  investment. 

Although  I  made  an  early  beginning  with 
bee  investigation,  there  were  none  for  my 
study  when  I  became  old  enough  to  under- 
stand them.  AVhen  T  became  old  enough 
to  read  understandingly  I  was  fortunate  in 
securing  through  a  friend  some  of  the  most 
up-to-date  books  and  periodicals  on  the 
honeybee.  Although  I  could  not  then  re- 
member ever  having'  seen  a  bee,  the  articles 
so  excited  my  interest  that  I  was  not  long  in 
securing  my  first  colony,  since  when  I  have 
worked  out  my  own  course  with  the  aid  of 
the  ample  literature  that  is  now  available, 
and  without  the  aid  of  any  one  who  knew 
more  of  the  little  creatures  than  I  did  to 
give  me  personal  instruction. 

My  average  in  1909  was  91  pounds, 
spring  count,  and  95  pounds  in  1910,  and 
doubled  my  stock  in  each  case.  This  past 
season  the  flow  ended  July  23.  This  seems 
to  be  a  good  yield  for  the  season ;  but  one 
of  my  neighbors,  a  boy  of  16,  reports  a 
yield  of  something  like  150  pounds  per  colo- 
ny. 

The  same  season  that  I  purchased  my 
first  colony  I  found  a  bee-tree  of  black  bees. 
Tliis  at  once  put  me  into  active  practice  in 
cutting  the  tree,  transferring  the  comb,  and 
changing  the  black  queen  for  an  Italian. 
My  stock  since  then  has  steadily  increased; 
but  I  have  never  oAvned  more  than  about  30 
colonies  at  a  time.     Wliile  employed  as  a 
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schoolteacher  my  bees  did  not  secure  the 
attention  thej^  required ;  for  while  the  hon- 
ey was  very  acceptable  on  the  table  my  folks 
did  not  have  the  same  enthusiasm  that  I 
did  in  caring  for  the  bees,  and  I  finally  dis- 
posed of  them  for  that  reason. 

Soon  after  establishing  a  home  of  my 
own  I  remembered  my  former  pels  and  in- 
vested anew.  As  my  better  half  takes  al- 
most as  much  pleasure  as  I  have  in  their 
care,  my  bees  noAv  receive  pretty  good  at- 
tention. 

Geai'v,  Okla. 


THE  RESULT  OF  EIGHT  SUMMERS'  EXPERIENCE 


BY  ROSCOE  P.  WIXSOX 


In  the  spring  of  1905  I  purchased  a  colo- 
ny of  bees  of  a  neighbor,  and  thus  com- 
menced a  business  the  managing  and  work- 
ing of  which  I  like  better  than  any  other  ru- 
ral occupation  now  open  to  young  men.  My 
first  summer's  experience  came  when  I  was 
not  quite  fourteen.  Ever  since  I  can  re- 
member honey  has  had  a  great  attraction 
for  me,  so  it  was  but  natural  that  my  taste 
should  be  satisfied. 

About  the  first  of  May  my  first  colony 
was  moved  home  and  placed  on  a  stand  in 
the  yard.  When  the  bees  became  strong- 
enough,  sections  were  placed  on  the  hive 
and  watch  was  kept  for  swarms.  During 
that  summer  the  total  crop  of  honey  was 
about  25  pounds.  The  bees  were  increased 
through  two  swarms ;  but  the  parent  colony 
died  of  queenlessness,  leaving  me  two  to 
winter. 

During  the  season  of  1906  the  two  colo- 
nies that  wintered  increased  to  four  or  five. 
During  those  years  school  duties  occupied 
most  of  my  time,  so  beekeeping  was  simply 
a  side  line. 

The  purchase  of  a  three-frame  nucleus 
of  Italian  bees  and  some  new  Danzenbaker 
hives  completed  the  great  deals  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1908.  The  cost  of  these  Italians,  in- 
cluding the  express  charges  on  them,  was 
about  five  dollars.  At  that  time  I  expected 
the  "  Goldens  "  to  be  wonderful;  but  they 
were  far  from  it,  because  it  was  well  into  the 
next  summer's  clover  flow  before  they  paid 
their  expenses.  The  purchase  of  good  Cjueens 
(which  I  made  later)  would  have  been  the 
wisest  course. 

There  was  not  very  much  done  to  stir  any 
beginner  with  enthusiasm  except  chasing- 
swarms  to  the  woods  in  the  period  of  the 
honey-flows  of  1909,  '10,  and  '11.  I  bought 
a  few  queens  in  these  years  for  the  weaker 
colonies,  but  no  wholesale  requeening  was 
attempted.     Several  box  hives  Avere  bought 


to  experiment  on,  but  in  most  eases  they 
proved  rather  poor  material. 

In  1909  a  man  who  wished  to  go  out  of 
the  business  sold  me  his  entire  stock  of 
eight-frame  hives  with  three  colonies  of 
bees.  Although  the  bees  paid  for  themselves 
the  first  season,  the  eight-frame  hives  have 
been  a  bother  ever  since,  and  I  still  have 
them  in  storage,  waiting  to  be  converted  in- 
to ten-frame.  My  books  showed  the  fol- 
loAving  summer  something  like  17  colonies 
and  a  total  crop  of  about  636  sections. 

I  wish  especially  to  relate  my  experience 
for  the  sunmier  of  1912  and  the  result  of 
fighting  European  foul  brood.  I  think  that 
when  the  honej^-flow  commenced  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  I  had  about  38  colonies  of 
bees.  Eleven  were  in  box  liives,  15  in 
Danzenbaker,  and  the  remainder  in  eiglit 
and  ten  frame  standard  hives.  Let  me  add 
here  the  fact  that  the  box  hives  in  the  yard 
were  purchased  the  fall  before,  entirely  for 
the  purpose  of  speculation.  Last  Septem- 
ber I  purchased  fifty  empty  hives  for  the 
expected  increase,  and  planned  to  receive 
enough  swarms  from  these  colonies  to  fill  all 
hives.  Early  in  the  spring  the  bees  appear- 
ed quite  healthy,  and  I  had  great  hopes  of 
a  good  and  prosperous  year.  As  time  went 
along  and  fruit  bloom  came  and  neared  its 
close  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  box  hives 
which  had  been  strong  in  the  spring  had 
not  increased  in  strength,  but  were,  on  the 
contrary,  decreasing.  I  might  mention  here 
an  example  of  good  stock,  and  of  what  it 
means  to  have  Italian  blood  in  the  yard. 
One  hive  in  the  yard  was  headed  by  an  Ital- 
ian queen  from  a  firm  in  Indiana,  and  had 
always  proved  fairly  good.  This  spring, 
when  natural  pollen  began  to  come  in  quite 
freely,  this  particular  colony  Avas  rather 
Aveak,  Avhile  I  had  at  least  tAVo  or  three  colo- 
nies in  box  hives  which  were  at  least  double 
in  strength.  Now  for  the  point :  As  the 
season  advanced,  the  Italians  gained  stead- 
ily on  the  blacks  in  the  box  hives.  The  box 
hives  seemed  to  be  losing  bees  every  day. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  the  matter, 
for  bees  in  their  natural  state  never  acted 
like  that  before.  The  only  way  to  find  out 
Avas  to  get  at  some  of  the  comb  in  the  boxes. 
After  the  bees  Avere  drummed  out  and  plac- 
ed on  a  set  of  combs  I  examined  the  brood- 
combs.  ThcA'  looked  decidedly  queer.  The 
next  day  I  mailed  a  small  piece  of  comb  to 
the  Department  of  Agiiculture  at  Washing- 
ton, and  in  a  few  days  receiA'ed  notice  that 
European  foul  brood  was  the  disease  pres- 
ent. At  once  all  of  the  hives  were  inspect- 
ed, and  every  colony  was  found  to  be  dis- 
eased except  the  aboA-e-mentioiied  colony  of 
Italians  and  a  colony  of  Banat-Italians. 
FiA-e  out  of  seven  Avere  diseased  in  an  out- 
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yard  at  the  other  end  of  town,  so  I  had  only 
four  colonies  to  depend  on  for  a  crop.  This 
happened  about  the  first  of  June. 

Before  many  days  passed  I  had  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Chas.  Stewart,  one  of  the  New 
York  State  bee  inspectors.  He  looked  at 
the  worst  ones  and  advised  me  to  clean  up 
by  the  Alexander  method  on  the  frame  hives 
and  the  shaking  plan  for  the  box  hives. 
From  thence  I  waged  war  on  foul  brood. 
It  might  do  to  mention  here  that  the  Italian 
colony  was  working  in  56  sections  when  the 
inspector  arrived.  The  foundation  was 
rather  late  in  arriving  from  the  factory, 
so  it  was  well  into  the  clover  flow  before 
any  actual  move  was  taken  to  drum  out  the 
bees  from  the  box  hives.  As  soon  as  the 
foundation  arrived,  business  commenced. 
Three  box  hives  that  were  grouped  close 
together  were  run  out  by  the  forcing-box 
method,  and  dumped  in  front  of  a  ten- 
frame  hive  filled  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, and  provided  with  one  super  of  28 
boxes.  All  box  hives  in  the  yard  were  treat- 
ed in  this  fashion,  and  the  hives  with  what 
brood  and  bees  were  left  in  them  were  piled 
up  one  on  another  at  a  different  location  in 
the  yard.  In  21  days  the  11  boxes  were 
shaken  again,  and  gave  me  another  colony. 
All  together  there  were  5  colonies  from  11 
box  hives.  All  these  shaken  colonies  aver- 
aged about  75  lbs.  of  clover  honey  per  liive. 
July  25  these  colonies  were  supplied  Avith 
good  Italian  queens  in  place  of  the  black 
ones.  Owing  to  considerable  outside  work 
at  this  period  I  did  not  treat  every  hive 
with  frames  by  the  Alexander  method.  The 
bees  in  the  outyard  that  were  given  the  plan 
turned  out  well.  But  as  the  season  advanc- 
ed toward  midsummer  I  did  not  dare  to 
take  a  queen  out  and  leave  the  hive  queen- 
less  for  27  days,  because  I  feared  a  heavy 
winter  loss.  So  during  the  month  of  August 
every  colony  that  had  not  had  treatment  for 
foul  brood  was  requeened.  There  were  in 
August  seven  colonies  diseased  badly.  This 
season  I  shall  watch  these  very  carefully 
and  see  if  the  Italians  cure  the  disease  alone. 
I  know  that  this  method  will  not  cure  the 
disease  to  any  extent,  but  the  good  stock 
will  help  to  keep  the  disease  under  control. 

To  return  to  the  one  Italian  colony:  Its 
total  number  of  sections  last  season  was  190. 
It  seems  almost  wonderful  to  think  of  a 
colony  producing  this  amount  with  foul 
brood  on  every  hand.  The  two  clean  swarms 
in  the  outyard  produced  274  finished  sec- 
tions besides  two  sets  of  combs.  Both  of 
these  were,  by  the  way,  worked  on  the  Doo- 
little  plan  for  comb  honey,  while  the  one 
in  the  home  yard  did  not  even  offer  to  swarm 
until  the  bees  started  supersedure  cells  later 
in  the  summer.     So  by  the  buckwheat  flow 


the  total  number  of  colonies  in  the  yard 
numbered  32,  and  each  of  these  had  a  fairly 
good  Italian  queen. 

When  I  began  to  take  care  of  bees,  and 
for  a  few  years  after,  I  thought  it  was  fine 
fun  to  watch  for  swarms  and  then  chase  the 
little  fellows  around  in  the  tree-tops  in  or- 
der to  hive  them.  But  in  the  last  season  or 
two  experience  made  me  change  my  mind. 
It  was  the  custom  in  most  cases  to  lose  a 
few  swarms  each  summer;  however,  by  the 
"  shaking "  method  this  trouble  took  care 
of  itself;  and  the  best  part  of  it  was  that 
the  colonies  so  treated  made  so  much  more 
honey  in  return  for  the  extra  thought.  By 
the  Doolittle  plan  for  comb  honey  I  can  re- 
ceive three  and  four  times  as  much  as  by  the 
older  methods. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  using 
the  Alexander  plan  for  building  up  weak 
colonies.  In  fact,  I  have  never  lost  a  colony 
by  it  yet.  This  is  one  of  the  many  good 
plans  that  one  comes  across  by  reading  the 
bee  journals  and  keeping  close  up  with 
the  times. 

A  word  to  the  beginner  might  be  helpful. 
Some  in  the  first  stages  of  bee  fever  do  not 
use  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  both  sections 
and  frames.  After  one  has  tried  full  sheets, 
no  one  can  hire  him  to  go  back  to  starters 
again.  The  section  boxes  which  I  use  ar*^ 
split  one  side  and  filled  with  a  full  sheet  of 
extra-thin  super  foundation.  The  sheets 
are  waxed  in  on  three  sides  in  accordance 
with  the  Yoder  plan  described  April  1, 1908, 
p.  431.  The  split  of  the  section  comes  at 
the  top  and  leaves  a  bee  space  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  sheet.  Sections  filled  with  hon- 
ey after  they  have  been  prepared  in  the 
above  manner  seldom  break  in  transit. 

My  home  yard  is  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  western  shore  of  Seneca  Lake. 
Woods  and  vineyards  stretch  along  the  shore 
in  both  directions,  and  sometimes  as  far  as 
half  a  mile  inland ;  so  the  limit  of  forage 
in  the  lake  region  forces  the  bees  to  go  in 
other  directions  for  honey-producing  plants. 
Our  main  crop  here  is  derived  from  clover 
and  raspberry,  while  buckwheat  sometimes 
yields  a  small  surplus  in  a  good  season. 
However,  we  count  ourselves  lucky  if  the 
bees  gather  enough  of  that  for  their  winter 
stores.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  five  or  seven 
miles  to  the  west,  and  sometimes  even  north, 
numbers  of  acres  of  buckwheat  bloom  each 
year,  and  from  all  appearances  the  clover 
has  equal  strengih;  therefore  you  see  at 
once  why  I  favor  outyards.  The  only  out- 
yard which  I  have  at  present  occupied  witli 
bees  is  but  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
home  yard,  and  in  reality  consists  of  a  small 
overflow  from  the  latter. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 
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Fifty  colonies  kept   in  tlie  center  of  a  village. 


BEEKEEPING  AS  A  RECREATION  AND  SIDE 
LINE 


BY    MRS.    G.    W.    BAEGE 


We  do  not  keep  bees  entirely  for  recrea- 
tion; but  we  do  keep  them  as  a  side  line, 
because  Mr.  Barge  is  fond  of  caring'  for 
them,  and  has  had  bees  more  or  less  for 
about  twenty  years.  His  real  work  is  in 
the  cold-storage  business;  but  as  that  docs 
not  take  all  his  time  except  during  two 
months  in  the  s^Dring,  when  storing  eggs, 
he  spends  his  leisure  time  in  caring  for 
bees. 

We  have  at  present  about  250  colonies, 
but  have  always  had  the  greater  part  of 
them  out  on  shares  until  this  summer.  The 
man  who  has  had  them  because  of  old  age 
and  poor  health  became  unable  to  care  for 
them  any  longer,  so  Mr.  Barge  hired  a  man 
to  help,  and  will  take  care  of  all  of  them 
himself.  He  usually  keeps  about  fifty  or 
sixty  colonies  here  at  home;  and  as  the 
queens  are  all  clipped  we  are  not  troubled 
by  swarms  clustering  in  the  trees  as  we 
were  before  this  was  done.  When  a  swarm 
issues,  Mr.  Barge  catches  the  queen  and 
moves  the  old  hive  away,  putting-  a  new  one 
in  the  same  place.  The  be'^s  soon  go  into 
it ;  and  if  there  is  no  one  here  to  attend  to 
them,  of  course  they  go  back  to  the  old  hive. 

Our  house  is  situated  nearly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  village;  but  as  tlie  grounds  are 


lai'ge,  being  thiee  lots,  66I/2  by  120  feet, 
the  bees  do  not  bother  any  one  much.  You 
can  s°e  from  one  of  these  pictures  that  they 
are  gentle,  as  the  little  boy  sitting  on  one 
of  the  hives  was  a  little  fellow  from  Mil- 
waukee who  had  never  seen  a  bee  until  he 
came  to  visit  us;  but  as  he  is  very  fond  of 
honey  he  was  quite  intei'ested  in  them.  He 
was  only  three  years  old  at  that  time,  but 
walked  around  among  the  hives  \vithout 
even  a  hat  on,  and  did  not  seem  to  fear 
them  at  all.  He  is  now  six  years  old,  just 
as  fond  of  honey ;  and  last  summer  when 
l:e  was  visiting  us  again  his  aunt  addressed 
Mr.  Barge  as  Mr.  B.,  and  he  said,  "  Mr.  B., 
from  the  bee  country;"  and  since  then  he 
often  calls  him  that. 

At  present  all  the  yards,  of  which  there 
are  two  besides  this,  one  a  mile  north  of 
town  on  our  farm  and  the  other  a  mile 
south,  are  I'un  entirely  for  extracted  honey, 
as  it  does  not  take  so  much  time  to  do  this; 
and  the  last  few  years  the  honey  has  not 
come  in  fast  enough  to  make  a  success  of 
comb  honey,  as  there  were  too  many  unfin- 
ished sections. 

We  find  that  people,  especially  farmers, 
are  using-  honey  more  and  more,  and  we  do 
not  have  any  trouble  in  disposing  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  crop  right  at  home. 
Several  customers  among-  nearby  farmers 
take  three  sixty-pound  cans  each  year  for 
their  family  use.     They  do  not  consider  it  a 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Barge,   Union  Center,  Wis.,  who  keeps  about  250  colonies  in  addition  to 
managing  a  cold-storage  business. 


luxuiy  now  as  much  as  formerly,  and  nearly 
all  children  are  fond  of  it — at  least,  judg- 
ing by  the  number  of  them  who  come  here 
to  get  what  they  want  to  eat  at  extracting 
time.  One  of  these  views  shows  the  honey- 
house  and  the  hives  between  that  and  the 
cold-storage  building  which  faces  on  the 
street,  so  these  are  in  quite  a  sheltei'ed 
place.  The  trees  shown  in  this  picture  are 
mostly  apple  and  plum,  with  one  basswood. 
The  other  view  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  shows  the  row  of  hives  along  the 
arbor-vitae  hedge  which  divides  the  garden, 
bai'n,  and  chicken-yard  from  the  lawn. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  basswood  trees  in 
the  yard. 

Union  Center,  Wis. 


STUDYING  A  SWARM  FOR  RECREATION 


Bees  as  Vibrating  Molecules 


BY  EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW 


Is  there  any  fact  in  all  the  realm  of  na- 
ture more  marvelous  than  the  phenomenon 
expressed  in  the  words,  "  the  vibration  of 
the  molecules,"  of  which  we  all  see  some  of 
the  results  while  none  can  understand  the 
cause f  We  know  that  a  mass  apparently 
solid  is  not  really  solid,  but  that  the  mole- 
cules composirg  it  are  in  constant  and  rap- 
id \ibration.       We  can  soften  the  bodv.  we 


can  lessen  its  solidity;  we  can,  perhajDS, 
liquefy  it,  and  of  it  form  a  larger  body 
mass  by  forcing  the  molecules  further  apart 
and  giving  them  a  wider  arc  of  vibration. 
The  blacksmith  is  familiar  with  this  fact, 
though  he  may  not  stop  to  reason  about  it, 
nor  even  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon that  takes  place  in  his  forge  or 
under  his  hand.  When  he  wishes  to  enlarge 
a  band  of  iron,  as,  for  example,  a  tire  for 
a  wheel,  he  heats  it,  slips  the  hot  band 
around  the  wheel,  cools  it  by  a  stream  of 
water,  and  so  binds  it  firmly  in  place.  A 
similar  phenomenon  may  be  observed  on  the 
railroad  tracks,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  a  little  space  between  the  ends  of  the 
rails  to  allow  for  their  lengthening  under 
the  hot  sun  of  a  summer  day.  Every  rail  is 
a  little  longer  on  a  summer  afternoon  than 
it  is  on  a  winter  noon.  Heat  expands  and 
cold  contracts,  and  onlv  a  moment's  thought 
will  assure  us  that,  if  a  body  is  larger  when 
hot  than  it  is  when  cold,  it  must  be  of  such 
composition  that  we  may  term  it  "  loose," 
and  that  the  molecules  will  fly  apart  under 
the  application  of  a  high  temperature.  We 
seldom  stop  to  think  that  a  stone,  a  piece 
of  iron,  a  jDiece  of  metal,  or  even  a  piece  of 
wood,  is  really  made  up  of  an  almost  in- 
finite number  of  infinitely  small  particles 
held  together  by  a  force  that,  for  lack  of 
definite  knowledge,  we  call  cohesion. 

So  when  I  see  the  small    swiftly  moving 
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forms  of  insect  life 
darting  hither  and 
tliither  as  at  the 
swarming'  of  the  hon- 
eybees I  ask,  "  How  is 
it  that  they  do  not 
bump  against  one  an- 
otlier?  "  But  wonder- 
ful as  is  the  fact  that 
they  can  Qy  so  swiftly 
and  yet  each  in  its  own 
undisturbed  and  un- 
disturbing  path,  how 
imieh  more  wonderful 
is  it  that,  when  they 
are  massed  together, 
they  can  freely  move 
in  and  out,  and  that 
the  whole  mass,  though 
it  be  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, is  not  only  sup- 
]iorted  as  a  single  body 
by  the  clinging  legs, 
but  any  one  bee  in  that 
mass  may  go  out  or  go 
in,  may  change  its  po- 
sition at  will,  and  do 
so  apparently  without 
disturbing  any  other 
bee  in  the  cluster! 
Here  are  visible  vibra- 
tions of  an  astonish- 
ing mass  of  mammoth 
living  "  atomies  "  that 
compose  the  compact 
cluster  that  we  know 
as  a  colon}'.  We  think 
it  a  wonderful  feat 
when  we  see  athletes 
clinging  together  in 
some  picturesque 
form;  but  how  much 
more  wonderful  would 

it  be  if  they  could  for  hours  retain  that 
form,  and  if  each  could  freely  change  his 
position  and  move  freely  among  the  others! 
They  may  build  up,  they  may  cling  together 
for  a  minute  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  of 
a  cross  or  a  harp,  but  every  one  within  that 
mass  must  keep  his  place  and  remain  mo- 
tionless. But  bees  can  form  a  mass  of  vari- 
able form,  sometimes  resembling  the  letter 
W,  again  the  letter  M,  but  more  frequently 
the  letter  V;  and  that  this  mass  has  its  con- 
stituent particles  of  insect  life  perfectly 
and  actively  interchangeable  is  the  amazing- 
fact.  I  do  not  recall  that  in  any  book  or 
magazine  pertaining  to  bees  that  I  have 
seen,  this  astonishing  fact  is  mentioned ; 
yet  to  me  there  are  few  things  pertaining 
to  honeybees  so  astounding.  Though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  explain  how  it  is  done, 
to  see  the  thing  actually  done  is  more  than 


Spending  a  comfortable  afternoon  ^vith  plenty  of  company. 


interesting.  For  that  purpose,  go  to  the 
swarm,  without  glove  and  veil,  approach  so 
near  that  each  member  of  the  group  is  sin- 
gly visible,  then  here  and  there  gently  sepa- 
rate a  little  mass ;  note  how  they  cling,  note 
how  freely  they  move  one  over  another: 
how,  perhaps,  a  dozen  supporting  a  hun- 
dred below  can  freely  travel  over  the  dozens 
that  are  above,  and  at  the  same  time  each  of 
the  hundred  below  and  each  of  the  hundred 
above  is  traveling  swiftly  in  and  out  of  the 
cluster,  with  no  apparent  notice  from  its 
associates.  Here  is  a  new  field  for  a  study 
that  should  be  done  not  so  much  in  the  hope 
of  solving  the  problem  as  to  witness  the 
astonishing  performance.  Remove  a  small 
mass  from  the  cluster,  hold  it  on  the  end  of 
your  finger  and  see  how  the  bees  cling  to- 
gether. 

The  accompanying  photogi'aphs  show  the 
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Finding  out  how  tlie  "  molecules  "  of  the  swarm  body  move  freelj'  about. 


writer  investigating'  the  movements,  al- 
though in  one  of  the  two  poses  his  bald 
head  is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  than  the 
colony  of  bees.  I  suggest  to  the  veteran 
beekeeper  that,  if  he  wants  to  interest  boys 
and  girls  in  bees,  he  may  make  the  subject 
far  more  attractive  if  he  will  tell  them  of 
these  movements  with  special  s!ress  on  the 
individual  independence  of  each  constituent 
insect.  That  will  be  better  than  to  lay  so 
much  stress  on  the  fact  that  they  pi'oduce 
something  that  may  be  sold  or  is  good  to 
eat.  Here  is  food  for  thought.  The  brain 
and  heart  are  more  valual)le  than  the  stom- 
ach or  the  pocketbook. 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Ct. 


MOVING  250  COLONIES  210  MILES 


BY  J.  L.  BYER 


Mention  was  made  in  the  June  1st  Glean- 
ings about  my  plans  to  move  a  large  apiary 
some  200  miles  from  my  home;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  number  have  written  me 
asking  how  we  got  along,  I  am  prompted  to 
give  a  write-up  of  the  trip,  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  being  able  to  say  any  thing  orig- 
inal on  the  subject  of  moving  bees,  but 
rather  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  some- 
body may  have  similar  work  to  do  in  the 
near  future,  and  may  be  able  to  get  some 


slight  help  by  reading  about  the  experi- 
ences that  naturally  occur  on  a  trip  of  this 
kind. 

Briefly,  the  problem  before  us  was  some- 
thing like  this:  250  colonies  of  bees  with 
about  ."JOO  supers  of  extracting-combs,  stor- 
age-tanks, barrels,  extractor,  uncapping- 
cans,  etc.,  situated  200  miles  from  home,  all 
to  be  prepared  foi'  moving,  hauled  three 
mihs  to  the  station,  for  a  trip  of  260  miles 
by  rail,  and,  in  the  end,  to  be  hauled  a  mile 
and  placed  on  stands  in  their  new  locatioii. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  formulate 
plans  to  carry  out  the  work  successfully. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  eonsideiable  study 
was  spent  on  the  matter  for  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  the  trip.  Many  of  the  bottom- 
Ijoards  w^ere  none  too  solid,  so  I  had  a  num- 
ber made  at  home  and  shipped  down  a  week 
before  I  went  myself  with  a  man  to  help 
me.  Then  the  ciuestion  of  ventilation  had 
to  be  decided  upon,  as  ventilation  and  water 
are  the  two  prime  requisites  in  order  to  in- 
sure good  results  in  moving  bees  by  car  lots 
in  warm  weather.  As  I  had  90  screens  on 
hand  from  last  year's  trijj  I  utilized  them ; 
but  for  the  rest  I  decided  to  use  cotton  on 
half-depth  supers.  Screens  and  cotton  were 
shipped  ahead  with  the  bottom-boards. 

We  left  home  on  the  14th  of  May,  arriv- 
ing at  our  destination  about  four  in  the 
afternoon. 
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A  hasty  glance  was  taken  over  the  bees. 
J  had  not  seen  them  since  early  last  Sep- 
ic  jber.  Then  we  started  at  once  to  nail  on 
boilom-boards.  We  had  crating-staples  with 
us.  but  they  did  not  make  things  secure 
enough  to  suit  me,  so  we  used  four  nails  in 
each  bottom-board,  nailing  right  up  into  the 
hives — the  very  thin  nails  called  "box  nails" 
b?ing  used  for  this  purpose.  This  kept  us 
going  all  day,  and  it  was  the  heaviest  work 
of  the  job  stooping  over  and  turning  the 
lives  up — an  awkward  position  that  be- 
comes tiresome  after  one  has  been  at  it  for 
a  long  while.  The  next  day  it  rained  all  the 
time;  but  we  were  not  hindered  at  all,  as 
we  fastened  the  cotton  on  the  supers,  strips 
seiit  down  with  the  screens  being  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  my 
assistant  was  put  to  work  fastening  on  the 
screens  and  supers  covered  with  cotton, 
while  I  helped  a  good  farmer  friend  to  pre- 
1  are  a  rack  to  haul  the  supers  to  the  station, 
and  we  started  at  the  work  at  once. 

Fig'.  1  shows  the  rack  as  we  prepared  it 
for  mo'Ning  supers,  and,  needless  to  say.  it 
was  ideal  for  the  purpose.  This  wagon  also 
took  a  load  of  bees  at  night.  36  hives  going 
i'l  one  tier.  The  supers  were  packed  full 
of  comb,  a  number  then  being  left  empty 
(full  supers  do  not  give  any  chance  for  the 
combs  to  drop  out).    With  this  big  rack  we 


were  able  to  haul  nearly  all  the  supplies  in 
three  loads,  and  it  surely  saved  a  lof  of  time 
and  expense,  as  the  stuff  was  more  bulky 
than  heavy,  and  it  was  a  question  of  how 
much  we  could  get  on,  not  how  much  could 
be  drawn.  An  obliging-  railway  agent  had 
ordered  cars  for  me  two  days  before  1 
needed  them,  so  we  started  to  load  the  sup- 
plies on  Saturday,  intending,  if  all  weit 
well,  to  load  the  bees  Monday  evening.  On 
Saturday  evening,  in  compain*  with  my 
good  farmer  friend  Mr.  H.  Kendrick,  I 
asked  a  number  of  farmers  to  help  me  move 
the  bees;  and,  although  none  were  familiar 
with  bees,  every  man  I  asked  consented  at 
once  to  help  me.  As  there  were  no  spring- 
wagons  in  the  community,  I  decided  to  get 
them  to  bring-  their  hayracks,  first  placing 
rails  or  scantling-  around  the  sides  about  a 
foot  higher  than  the  sides,  and  then  placing 
hay  on  the  rack  about  18  inches  deep.  Of 
course,  when  hives  were  on  the  hay  it  would 
settle  down  lower  than  the  sides  fastened 
on  the  rack.  This  arrangement  proved  first- 
class,  and  I  really  believe  it  is  better  than 
most  spring  wagons. 

Two  cars  were  procured — one  an  ordinary 
stock-car,  and  the  other  a  double-decked 
one.  All  supplies  were  put  above  in  the 
upper  deck ;  and,  while  the  plan  worked 
well  to  save  space,  the  cramped  position  one 


A  closci"  examination. 
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A  swarm  of  Ijeos  can  break  down  a  tree   (if  the  tree  isn't  too  big  and  the 
swarm  is  large  enough). 


has  to  work  in  wliile  loading  will  certainly 
put  a  crimp  in  his  spine  as  quickly  as  any 
thing  he  can  go  at.  I  know  from  experi- 
ence all  about  that  part  of  it.  Every  thing 
was  firmly  fastened  in  this  upper  deck,  as 
one  always  has  to  prepare  for  rough  usage, 
even  if  he  does  not  happen  to  get  it. 

All  of  this  work  was  done  by  Monday  at 
4  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  in  the  evening  the  real 
work  of  moving  the  bees  was  to  start.  Farm- 
ers were  asked  to  be  there  by  7  p.  m.  ;  and 
before  that  hour  a  few  of  them  had  arrived. 
Strips  of  lath  were  all  ready,  one  at  each 
hive,  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  bees  stopped 
flying,  the  entrances  could  be  closed.  An 
inch  nail  at  each  end  was  used,  and  it  was 
a  short  job  to  close  entrances,  one  man  do- 
ing it  as  fast  as  the  loading  was  done. 
Wagons  were  brought  as  near  the  yard  as 
possible,  and  I  insisted  that  teams  be  re- 
moved while  loading,  a  plan  I  have  always 
followed  when  having  help  to  move  bees. 
Mr.  Kendvick  took  charge  of  one  wagon 
while  I  mounted  another;  and  as  the  help- 
ers carried  the  bees  to  us,  we  put  them  in 
place.  Eight  wagons  took  the  whole  outfit ; 
and  so  nicely  did  every  thing  work  that  in 
less  than  an* hour  from  smarting  we  had  the 
lot — 241  colonies,  to  be  exact — all  on  wag- 
ons ready  for  moving. 

Then  the  trip  started;  and  I  regret  that. 


owing  to  its  being  dark, 
I  could  get  no  picture 
of  the  procession,  as  I 
never  expect  to  see  just 
the  same  scene  again. 
The  road  to  the  station 
was  fairly  good,  but  a 
little  rough,  as  most  of 
it  is  on  solid  rock.  I 
walked  back  and  for- 
ward all  the  time  from 
one  wagon  to  another, 
but  all  arrived  safely  at 
the  cars  about  9:30.  I 
stated  that  all  supplies 
were  put  in  that  upper 
deck;  but  I  forgot  to 
say  that  a  tier  of  full- 
depth  supers  filled  with 
combs — about  160  of 
them — were  placed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  single- 
deck  car,  and  then  the 
bees  were  placed  on 
them.  They  rode  per- 
fectly, thanks  to  u.  F. 
Holtermann  for  the  sug- 
gestion before  I  left 
home. 

Just  a  word  about 
how  the  bees  were  plac- 
ed in  the  ears  and  the 
provision  made  for  watering  them.  At 
each  end  of  the  car  about  six  inches  of  hay 
was  packed  between  the  first  row  of  hives 
and  the  end;  and  as  we  loaded  from  both 
ends  of  the  cars  any  space  left  at  the  center 
was  also  packed  with  hay.  This  is  a  splen- 
did "  buffer,"  and  takes  nearly  all  of  the 
jolt  from  the  hives.  Of  course  the  hives 
were  loaded  with  the  ends  of  the  frames 
facing  the  ends  of  the  cars.  Last  year  I 
used  60-pound  cans  for  carrying  water,  and 
ran  out  of  this  necessary  article  while  on  the 
road.  It  was  a  nerve-racking  business  get- 
ting water  along  the  road,  so  no  more  of 
that  for  me  on  another  trip.  This  time  60- 
gallon  barrels  were  prepared  by  having  a 
hole  10  inches  in  diameter  cut  in  one  end. 
These  barrels  were  filled  at  the  station 
pump,  and,  with  lots  of  help,  were  lifted 
into  the  car  after  every  thing  else  was  in, 
standing  right  at  the  doorway.  With  a 
dipper  one  could  reach  any  hive  in  the  car 
quite  easily,  although  a  large  veterinary's 
syringe,  holding  about  a  pint,  had  been 
provided  for  the  double-deck  car.  It  was 
not  necessary,  though,  as  even  in  that  rath- 
er limited  space  a  dipper  worked  to  perfec- 
tion. With  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  bar- 
rel there  was  no  splashing  out  of  the  water 
— in  fact,  I  sat  on  top  of  the  barrel  on  a 
cushion  most  of  the  time  while  on  the  trip. 
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The  bees  were  all 
loaded  without  a  single 
mishap  about  10  p.  ii., 
and,  needless  to  say, 
we  were  tired,  even  if 
not  aware  of  it  at  the 
time. 

N  0  freight  went 
from  Bellamy  t  o 
Smi.h's  Falls  till  the 
next  evening  at  7,  so 
we  expected  a  weary 
wait  all  the  next  day 
before  going  that  17 
miles  that  lay  between 
us  and  the  main  line. 
But  again  fortune  fa- 
vored us;  for  when  the 
bees  were  about  load- 
ed, my.good  friend  the 
agent  already  referred 
to  came  around  to  the 
ear  and  told  me  that 
he  had  been  busy  on 
the  wire  with  the  train 
despatcher   and    other 

officials,  and  they  had  ordered  the  fast  ex- 
press that  went  up  at  7  A.  M.  to  stop  and 
pick  us  up.  My  suit  ease  and  the  "  gTub  " 
for  the  trip  were  back  at  New  Dublin,  and 
tb.at  meant  that  I  must  go  back  to  get  them 
that  night.  I  went  back  with  one  of  the 
teams,  stayed  there  over  night — i.  e.,  what 
little  of  the  night  was  left — arose  at  4  A.  M., 
a'.xl  walked  to  the  station,  carrying  my  suit- 
ca  e  and  box  of  provisions,  weighing  about 
ten  pounds,  I  suppose,  but  really  seeming 
more  like  50  before  I  got  there. 

Sharp  at  7  the  next  morning  we  pulled 
out  on  the  express,  and  were  soon  in  the 
yards  at  Smith's  Falls.  I  promptly  looked 
up  the  yardmaster,  and  he  at  once  consent- 
ed to  place  my  cars  on  a  switch  where  they 
would  not  be  touched  till  ready  to  leave. 
Two  trains  left  before  noon ;  but  as  they 
were  both  to  do  some  shunting  along  the 
way  he  advised  me  to  wait  for  the  fast 
fi  eight  that  left  at  1  o'clock.  His  advice 
])roved  good,  as  we  passed  the  other  freights 
before  getting  to  the  next  divisional  run  at 
7  that  night.  The  cars  were  next  to  the 
engine — a  very  important  item,  as  there  the 
bees  get  handled  inucli  easier  than  back  at 
the  end  of  trains  of  18  or  20  hundred  ton- 
i:age,  as  all  trains  aie  on  that  line. 

We  pulled  in  at  the  first  divisional  point 
at  7,  and  the  engineer  insisted  on  placing 
those  cars  himself,  and  not  allowing  the 
yard  engines  to  touch  them.  Forty  miles 
fi'om  that  line  we  had  to  leave  the  main 
line  and  go  over  100  miles  on  a  new  line 
completed  only  last  fall,  and  I  learned  that 
no  train  went  up  that  branch  line  till  one 


Fig.   1. — A  load  of  supers  filled  with  combs  on  the  way  to  the  depot. 


left  our  station  at  G  the  next  morning.  The 
night  was  cool;  and  as  the  bees  were  quiet 
we  went  with  the  agent  at  that  place  for  the 
night,  arranging  for  a  call  in  the  morning. 
The  agent  formerly  lived  near  us,  and  it 
was  another  pleasant  surprise  to  find  him 
there  and  (o  have  him  help  us.  At  5  the 
next  morning  a  messenger  came  to  the  house 
and  asked  if  the  man  with  the  bees  was 
there,  and  we  were  told  that  the  train  would 
be  ready  about  6  :30. 

After  another  pleasant  trip  that  day  we 
arrived  at  our  destination  at  7  that  evening 
in  a  pouring  rain,  so  the  bees  were  not  un- 
loaded till  the  next  day.  The  morning  was 
cool  and  cloudy,  so  from  start  to  finish  we 
had  nothing  but  the  best  of  luck  in  every 
way.  The  engineers  on  both  long  runs  were 
splendid  fellows;  and  although  I  was  more 
than  willing  to  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  handle  tlie  cars  gently,  they  did  not  look 
for  it  like  some  who  are  always  watching 
for  tips.  However,  it  pays  to  start  on  a  trip 
like  this  with  a  dozen  or  so  quarters  in  your 
pocket  for  judicious  use  along  the  way. 
As  stated,  we  had  our  lunch  with  us;  and 
although  finger-bowls  and  table-napkins 
were  not  in  evidence,  we  managed  all  right. 

Just  a  word  as  to  how  the  cotton  served 
us  for  ventilation  purposes.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  away  ahead  of  screens  in  every  way ; 
for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  actually  gives 
more  ventilation  than  the  screens,  and  the 
bees  are  quieter.  With  the  wire  cloth  they 
see  too  much  light,  and  are  all  the  time  fly- 
ing to  the  top  and  trying  to  get  out,  while 
with  cotton  they  rarely  fly  up  at  all.    As  to 
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FlCi.  2. — The  apiary  before  tlie  hives  were  prepared  for  shipment. 


water,  we  struck  fairly  cool  and  moist 
weather,  and  did  not  use  half  of  the  suiDply. 
but  that  was  better  than  not  having  half 
enouijh.  Not  a  comb  was  broken  nor  a 
pint  of  bees  lost,  neither  did  any  larvae  die, 
so  far  as  we  could  see. 

Picture  number  2  shows  part  of  the  yard 
before  the  bees  were  prepared  for  shipment. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  bees  in  their  new  loca- 
tion, four  rows  Avith  GO  in  each  row.  To 
llie  north  of  the  two  houses  are  120  colonies 
(hat  wintered  on  th.e  spot — a  few  of  the 
liives  being  seen  in  the  distance.  Every 
h.ive  rests  on  broken  rocks  taken  from  ledge 
that  shows  in  the  distarce. 

Was  I  tired  after  the  ti'ip"?  Yes;  ard 
yet  after  all  I  can  not  say  but  that  the  work 
was  pleasant,  owing  to  every  thing  going 
so  nicely;  and  while  I  am  not  looking  for  a 
sleady  job  in  moving  bees  by  train,  never- 
theless 1  would  not  view  with  any  great 
alarm  the  prospect  of  moving  another  car- 
load some  time.  It  means  a  lot  of  careful 
])lanning  and  always  being  sure  that  all  is 
right.  In  this  job.  above  all  others,  it  does 
not  pay  to  trust  too  much  to  luck.  With 
all  our  careful  survey  of  hives  to  s  e  that 
I  here  were  no  holes  for  bees  to  escape,  now 
and  then  a  wormhole  or  other  small  opening- 
would  let  out  a  bee  or  two.  A  roll  of  cotton 
batting  at  each  wagon  while  loading,  and, 
later  on,  in  each  car,  Avas  a  ready  and 
handy  way  of  stopping  up  such  leaks,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  a  man  outside  of  my 
assistant  and  myself  was  stung  during  all 
the  work  in  the  yard  and  at  the  cars. 

Mt.  Jov,  Onl.,"  Canada. 


AUSTRALIAN  NOTES 
Kerosene-Cans  Prohibited  for  Putting  up  Honey 


BY    F.    R.    BEUIINE 


In  endorsing  the  statement  of  Mr.  W. 
Barnes,  p.  705,  Nov.  1,  made  in  refutation 
of  one  by  Mr.  M.  Shallard,  p.  455,  Ji  ly 
15,  that  "  Practically  the  whole  crop  of 
Australian  honey  is  put  up  in  second-hand 
kerosene-cans,"  I  wish  to  add  that  the  use 
of  any  other  than  new  honey-tins  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  State  of  Victoria  by  the 
Board  of  Health  regulations  gazetted  Oct. 
9,  1912.  Aftei'  the  close  of  the  present  sea- 
son this  I'egulation  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

QUEENS  LAYING  ABOVE  THE  BROOD-XEST. 

Mr.  M.  Shallard,  p.  798,  Dec.  15,  1912. 
says  that  a  good  strain  of  Italians  will  not 
lay  above  the  brood-nest.  Well,  I  know 
a  few  good  beekeepers  in  this  part  of  Aus- 
tralia;  and  out  of  the  lot  I  have  heard  of. 
there  is  only  one  other  who  Avants  the  queen 
to  be  confined  to  one  set  of  combs.  I  fol- 
low the  example  of  most  beekeepers  by 
pinchin.g  the  head  of  every  queen  Avhich 
does  not  put  brood  into  tAvo  stories  in 
spring.  One  can  not  secure  a  strong  enough 
Avorker  force  from  one  set  of  brood-combs 
(Langstroth)  to  get  the  best  returns.  In 
the  apiaries  giA'ing  the  highest  yield,  hives 
are  tiei"ed  uji  three  and  four  stories  higli 
Avithout  a  queen-excluder.  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived Feb.  1  from  Mr.  Ballinger,  Avho  is 
running  an  apiary  on  shares  Avith  me,  the 
yield  of  one  four-story  hive  for  the  month 
of  -Tanuai'A-  is  aiven :  Extracted,  .Tan.  7,  SO 
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-Tlie  apiary  in  the  new  location,   four  r(i\v> 


lbs.;  Jan.  17.  120  lbs.:  Jan.  24.  90  lbs.; 
Jan  31,  90  lbs.;  and  still  going  strong. 
Tliis  total  of  390  pounds  for  one  month 
oould  not  possibly  have  been  gathered  l>y 
the  bees  from  one  single  brood-chambc-r. 
There  is  no  need  to  restrict  the  queen ;  if 
her  workers  are  as  long-lived  as  they  should 
be.  there  will  soon  be  so  many  honey-carri- 
ers that  they  thems?lves  will  restrict  the 
egg-laying  by  filling  the  cells  with  honey. 

Since  writing  the  above,  my  son,  owing 
to  a  serious  accident  to  Mr.  Ballinger,  has 
gone  there  to  run  tl:e  bees  till  Mr.  B.  has 
sufificiently  recovered.  My  son  writes  that 
the  yield  of  the  eight  best  colonies  from  the 
l)eiiinning  of  January,  when  the  flow  com- 
menced, to  Februarv  14,  is  as  follows: 

Hive  No.  51,  600 'lbs.;  hive  No.  260.  600 
lbs. :  hive  Xo.  75,  480  lbs. ;  hive  Xo.  18.  600 
lbs.;  hive  Xo.  248,  540  lbs.;  hive  Xo.  205. 
540  lbs.;  hive  Xo.  127,  540  lbs.;  hive  Xo. 
256.  480  lbs.     Total  for  45  days,  4380  lbs. 

The  honey  was  not  weighed  but  measur- 
( d,  being  drawn  straight  from  th^  extractor 
into  60-lb.  cans. 

These  are.  of  course,  the  best  colonies, 
and  the  i^eneral  average  for  the  100  colo- 
nies in  this  apiary  will  be  considerably  Ioav- 
er:  but  it  should  also  be  stated  that  four- 
fifths  of  this  yield  came  from  one  variety 
of  eucalyptus — red  gum  {Eucalijptus  ra- 
strata),  and  that  the  bees  are  still  going 
strong,  now  on  white  gum  (E.  viminalis) 
and  messmate  (E.  ohliqua).  The  figures, 
however,  do  not  by  any  mears  establish  a 
record.  The  season  before  last,  one  api- 
arist who  is  located  about  40  miles  south- 


west from  this  spot  obtained  an  average  of 
480  lbs.  per  colony  for  220  colonies.  Xow. 
could  a  one-story  queen  produce  sufficient 
bees  to  gather  this  amount  of  honey  in  the 
short  space  of  45  days,  as  in  the  case  of  my 
own  apiary  f 

(ilVIXG  A   COLOXy   HAVING   A   VIRGIN   EGGS   IX 
ORDER  TO  HASTEN    HER   EGG-LAYING. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  Miller 
versus  Miller  and  Root  controversy  on  pp. 
788  and  796,  Dec.  15.  So  far  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  seems  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument; 
but  on  second  thought  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  it.  For  about  ten  years  I  have  reared 
many  of  my  queers  in  both  nuclei  and  full- 
sized  colonies  with  an  aged  ciueen  laying 
continuously  in  the  combs  on  which  the 
young  queen  roams  at  large  till  she  herself 
is  laying.  She  is  then  removed,  and  after 
a  week's  interval  another  cell  is  given,  and 
the  process  repeated  thi-oughout  the  season. 
Eaily  in  the  spring  I  exchange  queens  be- 
tween colonies  having  a  three-year-old 
queen  and  nuclei  with  previous  season's 
queens.  Thus  the  young  queens  arc  made 
the  best  use  of  in  the  full  colonies,  reduc- 
ing the  swarming  tendency  at  the  same 
lime,  while  the  restriction  of  egg-la\-ing 
produced  by  transferring  the  old  queens  to 
nuclei  makes  them  last  through  the  season. 
In  fact,  I  have  several  now  in  their  fourth 
year. 

With  an  old  queen  still  laying  in  a  nu- 
cleus after  a  young  laying  queen  is  remov- 
ed, and  while  another  virgin  is  maturing, 
there  is  no  need  of  giving  either  eggs  or 
brood,  as  there  is  always  a   laying  C[ueeii 
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Bee  demonstration  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  apiary  of  J.  E.  Fair,    Haldimand  Co., 
Ontario,  Can.     Photographed  by  R.  F.  Holterinann. 


there.  Now  if,  according  to  Mr.  Arthur  C, 
'*  The  presence  of  eggs  and  larvaB  bespeaks 
to  the  bees  the  jDresence  of  a  laying  queen, 
and  probably  conveys  the  same  information 
to  the  virgin,  and  the  normal  reaction  fol- 
lows," what  I  should  like  to  know  is  whj^ 
the  same  result  does  not  follow  in  the  case 
of  the  nuclei  with  old  queens;  and  why  do 
bees  frequently  start  queen-cells  within  24 


hours  after  the  removal  of  the  queen  when 
(owing  to  the  presence  of  eggs)  they  should 
not  miss  her  for  three  days.  Further,  many 
of  my  queens  are  mated  from  upper  stories 
with  a  laying  queen  below  the  excluder; 
and  while  taking  care  to  leave  each  rjiieen 
in  her  own  compartment  I  frequently  ex- 
change combs  between  the  two  stories  ani 
yet  my  loss  of  virgin  queens  is  only  from 


Mr.  James  Armstrong  addressing  the  Ontario  field  meeting   (Mr.  Armstrong  is  standing  with  the  frame 
in  his  hand.    Mr.  O.  L.  Hershiser  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann  are  seated  just  at  the  left). 

Photographed  by  R.  F.  Holtermann. 
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Fig.   1. — Geo.  Fetzer's  work-shop  and  house   apiary. 


two  to  three  per  cent.  Years  ago  it  used  to 
be  much  heavier;  and  after  reading  the 
"  egg-giving  controversy "  I  remembered 
that  I  used  to  give  each  nucleus  or  colony 
a  comb  of  eggs  and  brood,  not  to  induce  the 
cjueen  to  lay  sooner,  but  to  see  by  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  queen-cells  Avhether  the 
queen  had  been  lost  in  mating  when  exam- 
ining the  nuclei  for  laying  queens  on  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  day.  Well,  this  test  prov- 
ed a  failure  because  1  would  often  And  cells 
started,  and  th.e  virgin  queen  being  chased 
about  on  the  combs  by  the  bees  or  balled. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time  that  the 
giving  of  brood  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Cjueen.  I  merely  aban- 
doned the  plan  as  unreliable. 

After  reading  page  796,  Dec.  15.  1912,  I 
decided  to  make  another  test.  I  had  ten 
queens  which  had  hatched  a  week  before. 
Eight  of  them  I  found  were  already  fer- 
tilized, but  two  had  not  mated.  Into  both 
of  tliese  hives  I  jjut  a  comb  of  eggs  and 
larvae  from  which  every  bee  had  been 
brushed.  Twenty-four  hours  later  I  found 
that  one  queen  had  disappeared,  and  that 
the  other  was  being  balled.  I  dispersed  the 
ball  of  bees  with  smoke  and  removed  the 
comb  of  brood,  and  four  days  later  that 
queen  was  laying.  Of  course  one  swallow 
docs  not  make  a  summer;  but  at  the  same 


time  this  is  the  only  case  of  Ijalling  a  virgin 
out  of  150  this  season,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  I  can  reconcile  it  with  the  expe- 
rience with  the  nuclei,  old  queens,  and  the 
virgins  on  combs  of  eggs  and  brood  above 
the  excluder  but  from  the  same  hive,  is  that 
it  is  not  the  iDresenee  of  eggs  but  the  addi- 
tion of  eggs  and  larvae  with  the  odor  of  an- 
other colonj'  which  causes  the  trouble.  But 
if  one  of  the  Millers  tells  me  that  the  odor 
is  conveyed  just  the  same  by  a  comb  con- 
taining only  older  and  sealed  brood,  a^d 
which  does  not  cause  trouble,  then  I'll  with- 
draw that  theory  in  favor  of  a  more  feasi- 
ble one  he  may  bring  forth. 

Tooborac.  Victoria,  Aus.,  Feb.  28. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  A  CITY  OF  60,000  POPULATION 


BY  GEORGE  REX,  JR. 

The  subject  of  my  sketch  is  George  Fet- 
zer,  who  lives  in  the  city  of  AUentown, 
Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  He  is  about  60  years  of 
age,  a  retired  florist,  and  at  present  is  in- 
terested in  real  estate;  and  out  of  pure  love 
for  the  little  honey-gatherers  he  is  a  devot- 
ed beekeejaer.  having  about  30  colonies  on 
several  city  lots,  less  than  50  feet  from  a 
street,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  an 
allev  witli  rows  of  houses  only  a  few  hun- 
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died  feet  away.  He  says  that  lie  never  has 
any  trouble  Avith  his  neighbors  about  the 
bees.  He  has  all  his  bees,  except  six  or 
fight  colonies  (which  he  recently  purchas 'd 
cheap),  in  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives,  as  he 
is  an  advocate  of  large  hives,  hence  large 
brood-chambeis  and  early  brood. 

The  pictures  weie  taken  Jan.  1,  1913,  and 
Mr.  Fetzer  thought  that  some  of  his  queens 
had  begun  laying  already,  owing  to  the 
warm  open  winter.  Mr.  Fetzer  does  much 
winter  feeding  to  stimulate  the  bees  and  to 
urge  early  brood-rearing.  Bees  were  flying 
when  pictures  were  taken.  Snow  had  fall- 
en before  Christmas,  followed  by  sleighing; 
but  on  New  Year's  day  the  temperature  was 
about  60  in  the  sun,  with  bees  flying,  and 
his  yards  suggested  a  summer  scene. 

Fig.  1  shows  his  work-shop  and  bee-shed 
combined.  The  front  sides  show  a  number 
of  windows,  inside  of  which  he  has  a  hive. 
In  extremely  cold  weather  he  can  close  the 
Avindows.  insuring  Avarmth  for  his  little 
friends. 

Fig'.  2  shows  his  outdoor  bees.  They  have 
10  shed  for  protection.  The  picture  indi- 
cates plainly  Iioav  he  has  them  arranged  and 
put  up  for  winter.  In  the  background  are 
seen  several  roAvs  of  houses  showing'  hoAV 
near  they  are  located  to  his  apiary.  Mr. 
Fetzer  Avorks  Ijoth  for  comb  and  extracted 


honey,  and  got  a  good  crop  from  eacli  for 
1912.  He  tinds  ready  sale  at  the  various 
grocery  stores  in  Allentown,  getting  18  cts. 
for  fancy  white  comb  and  40  cts.  a  quart 
foi'  extracted  (Avholesale). 

While  there  taking  the  pictures,  an  old 
gentleman  caire  to  Mr.  Fetzer  for  the  rheu- 
inatisn  cure,  and  he  accommodated  him  by 
letting  three  or  four  bees  sting  his  rheumat- 
ic hand.  Noticing  that  he  had  quite  a  num- 
ber of  discolored  marks  on  his  hand  I  in- 
quired, and  Avas  told  that  he  comes  to  be 
stung  seA'eral  times  a  Aveek,  and  that  it 
benefits  him  greatly. 

Stettlersvil'le,  Pa. 


BEEKEEPING    FROM   A  SCHOOLTEACHER'S 
STANDPOINT 


BY  CLARENCE  FOOTE 


As  a  teaclier  in  a  rural  village  school 
and  as  a  beekeeper  1  have  found  several 
advantages  for  those  engaged  in  the  teach- 
er's profession  in  combining  the  two  voca- 
tions, and  Avill  shoAV  hoAv  close  a  connection 
exists  belAveen  them.  The  principal  advan- 
tages in  beekeejiing  as  a  side  line,  and  those 
w  hich  interested  me  most  are  the  financial 
returns,  natural  qualifications  of  a  teacher 
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A  rin-al  teacher  invariably  makes  a   good  leekeeper. 


for  the  Avork,  the  healthfuhiess  of  the  work, 
and  the  knowledge  derived,  a  source  of  en- 
thusiasm to  both  teacher  and  pupil  aiding 
the  teacher  in  understanding  his  pupils. 

In  thinking'  of  the  teaching  profession  in 
the  rural  schools,  I  recall  an  address  made 
by  a  certain  rormal-school  principal  not 
long-  ag'o  in  which  he  said  he  believed  the 
old  adage,  "  Teachers  are  born  and  not 
made,"  was  not  so  in  the  original,  ar.d  a 
fault  of  the  typesetter,  for  such  a  saying 
has  not  been  always  true.  He  thought  the 
saying-  should  have  read  and  probably  did 
read,  "  Teachers  are  born  and  not  paid,'' 
for  then  it  would  be  true  in  a  practical 
way. 

The  teacher  is  not  only  poorly  paid,  but 
in  most  cases  his  position  lasts  only  eight 
months  of  the  year.  He  must  then  take  up 
some  other  line  of  work  during  the  summer 
season.  Beekeeping  affords  a  lucrative 
employment  for  the  summer  vacation  time 
as  well  as  for  Saturdays  during  the  other 
parts  of  the  year. 

The  teacher  represents,  as  a  class,  one  of 
the  best  mind  forces  of  the  country.  With 
his  natural  tendencies  toward  science  and 
experiment,  the  modern  pedagog  would 
surely  not  retard  the  rapid  progress  in  api- 
culture. With  the  present-day  curriculum 
in  the  schools  the  subject  of  nature  study 
has  become  compulsory,  and  the  bee  must 
be  studied  to  a  certain  extent.  The  economic 
value  of  the  bee  has  also  to  be  brought  out 
in  connection  with  the  proper  poUenization 
of  fruit-trees.     Then.  too.  their  habits  have 


to  be  discussed.  In  this  way  eonsidera'jle 
knowledge  is  required  of  the  teacher  about 
the  honey-producing  insects  in  order  to  give 
the  proper  work  for  the  children  under  his 
care. 

The  teacher  who  has  been  in  the  school- 
room for  eight  months  does  not  feel,  from 
point  of  duty  to  himself  and  his  schoolwork 
for  another  year,  like  taking-  up  a  position 
in  an  office  during  the  summer,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  does  not  feel  like 
hiring  out  to  a  farmer  to  do  all  of  his  hard 
work  for  him.  What  he  wants  and  needs 
is  the  open  air,  and  this  he  can  get  by  own- 
ing a  small  apiary  and  by  working  his  yard 
intensively.  This  would  be  much  better 
than  owning-  more  bees,  as  it  would  pay 
better  for  the  money  invested. 

By  having  his  bee-house  and  work-shop 
below  the  colonies  the  honey  could  be  easily 
wheeled  to  the  extractor  in  small  ([uantities 
without  expending  so  much  vital  energ-v^  as 
would  be  the  case  without  a  wheelbarrow  or 
hand  cart. 

Then,  again,  many  teachers,  among  them 
myself,  are  afflicted  to  some  extent  with 
rheumatism.  They  are  often  cured  by  the 
stings  of  the  bee.  By  this  I  do  not  infer 
that  eveiy  case  can  be  cured  by  the  method 
given ;  but  at  any  rate,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience I  have  found  that,  wiien  I  am 
away  teaching,  I  often  have  a  touch  of  the 
disease ;  but  on  coming  home  on  vacations 
or  in  the  summer  I  am  not  troubled  in  that 
way  at  all.  Further,  on  looking-  into  the 
matter  I  find  that  the  hospitals  in  the  local 
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Drinkini;-   to  the  health  of   the   bees  ;uid  their  hostess. 


cities  use  the  remedy  for  certain  cases,  with 
almost  miraculous  results. 

Still  another  reason  is  that  the  thoughts 
of  the  teacher  are  taken  completely  away 
from  the  cares  of  teaching.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  "  bee  fever,"  with  thoughts 
only  of  "  bee  lore  "  filling  his  mind. 

The  knowledge  derived  from  beekeeping- 
can  certainly  be  made  a  source  of  enthu- 
siasm to  both  teacher  and  pupil  if  the  same 
amount  of  tact  is  used  in  arousing  interest 
as  in  the  other  subjects.  In  other  words, 
it  brings  about  better  harmony  in  the  school- 
room, with  less  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Thus  the  schoolmaster  uses  a 
valuable  asset  that  counts  toward  success 
in  his  career. 

One  who  has  learned  the  principles  of 
nature  by  a  close  obsei'vation  of  the  inmates 
of  the  hive  will  be  greatly  aided  in  under- 
standing the  different  traits  of  character 
exhibited  in  the  children,  and  will  be  much 
more  ready  to  cope  with  the  many  difficul- 
ties that  are  sure  to  come  up  for  solution. 
This  readiness  is  often  important,  as  every 
teacher  knows  in  school  life. 

My  building  in  which  I  do  all  inside  work 
is  16  X  20  ft.,  and  a  iy2-story  structure.  It 
is  located  in  an  apple  orchard  with  slope 
toward  the  south.  The  lower  floor  is  con- 
crete to  prevent  rats,  mice,  or  other  rodents 
from  destroying  supplies. 

I  have  my  four-frame  reversible  extractor 
on  a  platform  a  foot  higher  than  the  con- 
crete floor.     The  honey-tank  is  on  the  same 


elevation  for  convenience  in  drawing  the 
honey  off  in  pails.  The  uncapping  pan  and 
melter  is  similar  to  the  Peterson,  now  so 
popular  with  beemen,  though  much  smaller. 
It  is  heated  by  means  of  a  one-burner  oil- 
stove. 

I  have  18  colonies,  spring  count,  although 
by  actual  numbers  I  have  more  than  that, 
made  by  artificial  increase  to  prevent 
swarming.  I  wintered  them  in  father's 
house  cellar  with  excellent  results.  No  feed- 
ing was  done,  as  the  fruit-trees  were  in 
bloom  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  this 
year. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 


BEEKEEPING  A  RESTFUL  AVOCATION 


'Bee  Parties." 


BY  MRS.  CHARLES  STEWART 


Having  mastered  the  A  B  C  of  beekeep- 
ing I  am  now  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  X 
Y  Z.  After  sevei'al  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  queen-rearing  the  bees  finally  accepted 
the  artificial  cells  in  a  manner  exceeding  my 
wildest  expectations;  but  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  they  brought  to  maturity 
only  one  queen,  and  the  bees  in  the  mating- 
box  put  an  end  to  her.  This  did  not  dis- 
courage me,  however,  as  it  was  an  improve- 
ment over  all  former  attempts,  and  gave  me 
experimental  work  with  nursery  cages,  mat- 
ing-boxes,  etc.,  that  must  eventually  result 
in  success. 
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To  my  mind,  scien- 
tific queen-rearing  is 
the  very  acme  of  api- 
culture, and  my  joy 
will  be  complete  if  I 
can  snccessfnlly  work 
out  this  problem. 

My  apiary  consists 
of  19  colonies.  But 
few  are  in  prime  con- 
dition, and  making' 
surplus  honey ;  but  I 
am  having  lots  of  fun 
in  the  apiary  studying 
and  experimenting.  As 
a  recreative  agency  I 
must  say  apiculture  is 
without  a  rival. 

Work?  Why,  yes; 
even  with  an  apiary  of 
19  colonies  there  is 
work  connected  with  it, 
and  some  hard  work ; 
but  as  some  one  has 
said,  "  A  change  of 
occupation  is  the  best 
sort  of  rest."  ''  Push 
on,  keep  moving,"  is  a 
prescribed  and  well- 
known  cure  for  the 
heartache. 

With  the  exception 
of  chasing  a  swarm, 
pei'haps  the  most  ex- 
citing part  is  climbing 
to  the  top  of  a  tall 
ladder,  bringing  the 
clustered  mass  down 
from  the  most  nearly 
inaccessible  branch  of 
an  apple  tree;  or,  per- 
chance, the  cjueen  may 
have  absconded  with 
part  of  a  large  swarm 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  up 
the  street,  the  larger 
part  returning  to  the  hive,  as  I  had  a  swarm 
do  the  other  day.  I  pocketed  my  pride, 
shouldered  a  step-ladder  and  basket,  started 
in  pursuit  of  her  ladyship,  and  brought  her 
back  home.  I  clipped  her  wings,  and  will 
have  no  more  trouble  from  her  till  I  can 
replace  her  with  another  queen.  Of  course 
this  swarming  nuisance  can  be  avoided 
largely  by  clipping  the  queen ;  but  apart 
from  all  this  I  say  there  is  no  recreative 
occupation  affording  as  large  and  satisfac- 
tory returns  in  health,  real  pleasure,  and 
financial  profit,  as  the  keeping  of  bees. 

In  these  days,  when  there  is  such  a  wild 
search  for  novel  entertainment,  the  bees  too 
affoi'd  a  most  unique  and  instructive  source. 

I   have   given   several   bee   parties;   and, 


A  few  of  the  ladies 
Woman's  Club) 


of  the  mothers'  section  of  the  Alden  Club  t  Franklin 
.    Introducing  a  queen  direct  to  a  shaken  swarm. 

following  a  short  informal  talk,  I  find  it 
great  sport  showing  off  in  the  apiary,  watch- 
ing the  amazed  expression  on  the  faces  of 
my  friends,  listening  to  their  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  admiration  as,  without  pro- 
tection of  veil  or  gloves,  I  shake  a  swarm, 
introduce  a  queen  direct,  or  do  some  other 
easy  stunt  which  seems  to  the  onlooker  as 
quite  impossible. 

And  then  the  joys  of  harvest  time!  You 
old  stagers  know  the  "  feel  "  of  it ;  but  to 
the  amateur,  as  she  takes  from  the  supers 
the  well-filled  sections  of  beautiful  honey, 
the  pleasure  and  pride  of  production  is 
intensified  a  hundredfold. 

To  my  sisters,  the  busy  home-makers, 
nervous   and   worn   with   the    never-ending 
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Admiring   the  finished   product. 

routine  of  housework,  and  to  those  who  are 
devoting  their  spare  time  to  the  "  frivolous 
work  of  i^olished  idleness  "  I  would  recom 
mend  the  study  of  bee  life  and  the  practical 
side  of  ajjiculture. 

Personally  I  find  nothing  so  I'estful  as  an 
occasional  run  out  into  the  beeyard — the 
coziest,  most  alluring  spot  on  our  place, 
there  to  spend  an  hour  with  my  pets.  In- 
variably I  return  to  my  work  indoors  rest- 
ed, and  with  renewed  interest  and  energy, 
my  heart  singing  the  glad  refrain : 

Mine  he  a  cot  beside  the  hill, 

A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear; 

A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill 
With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 

Franklin,  Mass. 


WHEN  I  BEGAN  BEEKEEPING 


BY   EUGENE   SECOR 


When  I  married  I  was  anxious  to  begin 
home-making  in  the  right  way.  I  had  bought 
a  little  place  in  the  edge  of  town  (and,  by 
the  way,  we  still  occupy  it),  and  began  de- 
veloping it.  My  father  had  always  kept 
bees,   in  box   hives  of  course,  back  in  old 


York  State,  and  I  knew  a3  much  about  them 
rs  tlie  average  farmer  of  those  days.  That 
knowledge  was  bounded  by  a  few  facts 
pricked  and  pounded  into  my  head  by  expe- 
rience and  observation.  I  knew  bees  would 
sling,  that  they  would  swarm,  and  that  tliey 
would  sometimes  store  a  littl?  surplus  honey 
in  a  rough  box  made  of  inch  lumber  on  top 
the  hive,  the  access  to  which  was  through  a 
couple  of  auger-holes  through  the  inch 
board  nailed  tight  to  the  top  of  the  brood- 
chamber. 

You  may  be  assured  that  such  practice 
never  secured  any  white  or  early  honey.  ]5y 
the  time  buckwheat  blossomed,  the  weather 
got  warm  enough  and  the  colony  strong 
enough  to  build  comb  in  that  upper  cham- 
ber. So  about  all  the  honey  we  ever  got  was 
buckwlieat. 

That's  all  !  knew  about  bees.  But  when 
the  spirit  of  adventure  seized  me,  and  1 
came  to  Iowa,  I  was  ready  for  advanced 
work  in  the  ABC  class. 

^Vhile  I  was  growing  up,  Langstroth  and 
Quinby  appeared  above  the  horizon,  shed- 
ding a  flood  of  light  on  the  beekeeping- 
world.  I  had  never  read  their  books;  but 
an  occasional  item  in  the  American  Agri- 
culturist and  other  papers  always  attracted 
my  attention;  and  when  I  bought  my  first 
colony  I  sent  for  Quinby 's  ''  Mysteries  of 
Beekeeping  Explained,"  and  began  study- 
ing the  natural  history  of  the  bee.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Quinby  illustrated  and  gave  in- 
structions as  to  the  use  of  the  box  hive;  but 
it  ha2:)pened  that  there  lived  in  my  neigh- 
boi'hood  a  carpenter  beekeeper  who  was 
making  his  own  hives  with  the  Langstroth 
idea,  but  not  the  Langstroth  frame.  His 
hives  were  about  10  x  14  x  10  deep,  as  near- 
ly as  I  remember,  with  the  frames  cross- 
wise. I  got  him  to  make  me  one,  paying 
him  $3.00  for  it.  It  was  a  dandy.  It  had 
a  cap  of  gothie  architecture,  with  ventila- 
tors in  the  gables,  all  painted  white,  and 
looked  like  a  bird-house.  I  gave  $10.00  foi- 
a  prime  swarm  to  put  into  it.  The  hive 
being  small  I  had  plenty  of  swarms  and 
quite  a  good  deal  of  comb  honey  also,  for 
that  period. 

That  was  before  the  days  of  sections,  and 
I  used  various  styles  of  honey-boxes,  the 
most  satisfactoi'v,  probably,  being  a  glass 
box  with  corner  post  grooved  to  hold  the 
glass  sides  and  ends,  and  held  together  by 
nails  in  each  corner  through  the  cover  and 
bottom  of  thin  boards.  Bits  of  comb  were 
used  for  startei's. 

I  soon  found  that  the  hive  I  had  started 
with  was  too  small,  and  made  others  larger, 
but  with  frames  crosswise  of  the  hive,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  first  one.  When  sections 
came  into  ger.eral  use  I  changed  again  to  the 
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Langstrotli  eight-frame  hive,  which  I  liave 
used  mostly  since.  I  have  used  the  ten- 
frame,  but  not  with  signal  success. 

Like  a  good  many  other  beekeeper's  I 
passed  through  an  inventive  period,  but 
never  had  the  disease  so  hard  that  recovery 
was  long  delayed.  I  made  the  first  honey- 
extractor  I  ever  used.  A  half-barrel  with  a 
simple  home-made  reel  to  hold  the  frames, 
two  grooved  wooden  wheels,  one  about  four 
times  as  large  as  the  other,  a  hard  twisted 
cord  belt,  an  ufiright  peg  through  the  outer 
edge  of  the  larger  wheel  for  power,  and.  a 
few  small  wires  wound  around  the  reel  to 
hold  the  frames  from  flying  oft  centrifugal- 
ly,  and  the  extractor  was  complete.  And 
it  worked.  The  chief  objection  was  that, 
with  heavy  frames,  the  belt  would  slip, 
stalling  and  stopping. 

What  changes  time  has  wrought !  From 
the  box-hive  days  of  my  boyhood  to  the 
frame,  section,  foundation,  extractor,  smok- 
er, Italian  bee,  queen-rearing,  queen-clip- 
ping, etc.,  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale.  From 
a  haphazard  avocation,  a  pastime,  beekeep- 
ing has  become  an  industry,  a  vocation  re- 
quiring energy,  skill,  capital,  forethought, 
and  experience.  The  tinpan  method  has 
developed  into  an  ai"t  to  control  and  direct 
and  outwit  the  "  Spirit  of  the  hive." 

"HOW  DOTE  THE  BUSY  BEE?" 
She  "  doth  "  the  best  she  knows — 

Which  isn't  very  much,  to  be  exact; 
She  rises  with  the  lark,  and  goes 

Sliylarking  through  the  countryside, 
Trying  to  wake  the  drowsy  flowers 

Before  they're  through  their  nap ;   in  fact, 

She  noses  far  and  wide 
Between  the  showers. 

She'll  never  see  her  first  birthday, 

But  keeps  right  on 
As  if  she'd  come  to  stay; 

And,  copying  forbears  gone  before, 
She  does  a  lot  of  work  for  naught ; 

When  balm  o'  Gileads  bud,   anon 

She  brings  a  store 
Of  gum  she  hadn't  ought. 

She  likes  a  hollow  tree 

In  spite  of  dovetailed  hives ; 
And  she'll  sting  you  or  me 

Who  feeds  her  just  as  she  will  sting  a  bear 
That  robs  her  nest  through  greed. 

She  isn't  wise  beyond  compare. 
But  does  know   how   to   make  a  seed. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 


HONEY  A  CURE  FOR  SICK  HEADACHE 


BY  MRS.  J.  R.  DARLING 


When  I  was  a  child  we  lived  in  a  small 
house  on  a  large  lot  in  a  little  village.  The 
country  was  beautiful,  and  my  thoughts 
ha\e  often  turned  to  the  woods,  meadows, 
and  streams  of  my  childhood  home.     As 


we  children  carelessly  played  in  the  woods 
we  often  kidnapped  a  bee  from  some  flow- 
er. I  remember  just  how  they  looked  as 
they  would  crawl  out  of  my  closed  hand. 
What  might  we  not  have  done  with  a  few 
hives  of  bees  if  we  could  only  have  realized 
the  opportunity  which  was  ours! 

When  very  small  I  became  subject  to  sick 
headache.  Father  often  had  it,  and  I  sup- 
posed it  was  my  lot  by  inheritance.  We 
moved  to  Kansas,  where  I  married  a  Kansas 
farmer.  I  raised  some  chickens  and  tur- 
keys, wishing  to  add  to  our  income,  but 
those  dreadful  headaches  soon  became  en- 
tirely too  familiar. 

Later  we  moved  to  Minnesota,  where  the 
sight  of  bees  and  acres  of  wild  land  covered 
with  flowers  awakened  in  me  a  desire  to  try 
stocking  our  table  Avith  honey.  And  now 
this  big  brave  husband  of  mine,  who  had 
ridden  all  the  wild  bronchos  that  came 
through  our  part  of  Kansas,  and  had  often 
boasted  that  he  was  afraid  of  nothing,  made 
various  excuses  about  not  wanting  bees  on 
the  place  because  of  their  tendency  to  sting. 

Of  course  I  gave  up,  but  still  I  longed  to 
try  keeping  bees. 

One  day  I  learned  that  a  Swede  neighbor 
living  across  the  lake  from  us  had  bees,  and 
I  began  to  negotiate  for  a  colony,  which  he 
promised  me  for  two  dollars.  In  order  to 
secure  the  consent  of  my  English  husband  I 
promised  to  care  for  the  bees;  and  our 
neighbor  said,  "  Leave  them  alone  and  they 
will  leave  you  alone."  I  also  promised 
never  to  sell  a  pound  of  honey  which  we 
could  use  ourselves.  I  gained  his  consent ; 
but  as  it  was  then  late  in  the  season  I  did 
not  get  my  bees  until  the  middle  of  the  next 
June. 

The  next  morning  after  the  colony  was 
moved  to  its  new  home  we  were  proud  and 
happy  to  see  the  busy  bees  at  work.  Two 
days  later,  while  hoeing  in  the  strawberries 
in  front  of  the  hive,  one  of  these  dear  little 
fellows  stung  my  husband  on  the  eye.  This 
either  cured  him  or  else  his  terror  was  pre- 
tended, for  he  has  never  seemed  to  be  very 
much  afraid  of  them  since.  Nearly  all  of 
us  were  stung  some  time  during  that  sum- 
mer. We  got  no  honey,  and  had  to  feed  the 
bees  in  the  fall. 

The  next  spring  I  was  anxious  to  save  all 
the  swarms,  so  I  began  early  to  fret  and 
stew,  and  by  May  10  I  had  two  extra  hives 
at  my  command.  All  summer  those  hives 
mocked  me,  for  they  remained  empty,  while 
the  original  colony  laid  up  all  of  24  pounds 
of  honey.  It  was  good,  and  I  still  hoped. 
My  "  better  half  "  enjoyed  teasing  me  bet- 
ter than  he  would  have  enjoyed  eating  any 
quantity  of  honey.  In  spite  of  it,  I  kept 
up  hope,  and  the  next  yeai'  a  flne  swarm 
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came  off  and  with  great  excitement  was 
hived. 

In  the  fall  I  found  my  credit  column 
looking  well;  for  the  parent  hive  and  the 
new  swarm  had  given  us  an  average  of  65 
sections  each.  We  were  now  eating  honey ; 
and  as  the  weeks  went  by  I  began  to  won- 
der where  my  sick  headache  had  gone.  No 
amount  of  eating  seemed  to  bring  on  an 
attack.  Our  family  is  large,  and  the  honey 
was  gone  before  spring  came.  The  head- 
aches returned,  and  1  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  the  bees  to  thank  for  a  cure  for 
sick  headache,  which  could  never  be  valued 
in  dollai-s  and  cents.  On  July  8,  1912,  I 
took  off  my  first  section  of  last  year's  crop, 
and  to  this  day  I  have  not  had  another  at- 
tack of  sick  headahce.  Last  year  we  started 
with  two  colonies.  They  increased  to  6  and 
gave  us  226  sections  of  comb  honey. 

Lifting  is  no  problem,  as  the  children  are 
always  glad  to  assist  in  the  summer,  and  my 
husband  helps  put  them  away  for  winter. 
That  is,  he  ean-ies  in  the  hives  and  I  go 
ahead  to  open  the  doors  and  clear  the  way. 
We  keep  little  folks  from  the  hives  by  using 
low  woven-wire  fencing.  We  have  never 
had  a  swarm  cluster  high;  and  our  expe- 
rience so  far  has  been  only  play;  but  we 
mean  to  stay  in  the  business. 

Aitkin,  Minn. 


WHY  HONEYBEES  DO  NOT  GATHER  NECTAR 
FROM  SWEET  PEAS  AND  GARDEN  PEAS 


BY   JOHN   H.   LOVELL 


The  relation  of  the  honeybee  to  the  gar- 
den pea  seems  to  be  a  question  of  consid- 
erable interest,  not  only  to  beekeepers  but 
to  farmers  and  students  of  flowers.  Last 
summer  I  looked  into  the  matter  carefully, 
and  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration 
an  account  of  the  results.  I  also  enclose 
a  drawing  of  a  flower  of  the  pea  family,  as 
there  are  probably  many  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  general  structure  of  these 
flowers.  A  very  large  number  of  honey 
plants  belong  to  this  family.  While  it  is 
desirable  to  know  what  flowers  are  not  pol- 
linated by  the  honeybee,  especially  where 
they  belong  to  cultivated  plants,  yet  they 
are  so  few  in  number  that  they  hardly  af- 
fect the  importance  of  these  insects  as  pol- 
linating agents. 

Tlie  sweet  pea  is  the  most  popular  of  cul- 
tivated flowers.  The  garden  is  rare  indeed 
in  which  it  is  not  found;  and  we  have  heard 
of  one  enthusiast  who  Avould  cultivate  noth- 
ing else,  but  he  grew  varieties  of  exevy  col- 
or and  form.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the 
seed  must  be  sown  in  a  different  soil  every 
two  or  three  years.     This  is  not  so  much 


because  some  food  element  has  been  exhaust- 
ed, for  this  could  be  easily  resupplied  in  a 
prepared  fertilizer,  but  because  the  roots 
excrete  some  substance  which  is  injurious 
to  the  plants  and  prevents  the  roots  them- 
selves from  properly  doing  their  accustomed 
work.  There  are  many  who  put  up  a  per- 
manent trellis  and  grow  their  sweet  peas  in 
the  same  location  for  a  dozen  or  more  years. 
They  often  complain  of  the  want  of  vigor 
the  vines  exhibit,  and  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
blossoms.  Let  them  sow  the  seed  in  a  new 
place  and  note  the  results. 

There  is  something  wanting  in  the  spirit- 
ual makeup  of  the  person  who  does  not 
experience  pleasure  in  beholding  the  brave 
display  made  by  these  beautiful  flowers. 
They  exhibit  every  hue  from  white  to  pur- 
ple, while  the  individual  flowers  are  often 
variegated.  The  fragrance  is  strong  and 
sweet,  suggestive  of  honey.  In  form  they 
are  shaped  like  a  butterfly.  They  contain 
nectar,  and  are  produced  in  great  profu- 
sion. Surely  we  should  expect  to  find  them 
swarming  with  bees. 

But  you  may  examine  them  day  after 
day,  and  not  find  a  single  insect  on  the  flow- 
ers. During  the  past  summer  there  was  a 
row  of  sweet  peas  within  fifty  feet  of  my 


Fig.l 


Fig. 2 


Fig.  1. — A  flower  of  the  pea  family  (Papilion- 
aceae),  after  Gray,  a,  the  standard,  a  large  broad, 
high-colored  petal  to  attract  attention ;  b,  b,  the 
wings  on  which  the  bee  stands;  c,  c,  the  keel,  com- 
posed of  two  petals,  containing  the  stamens  and  pis- 
til.  - 

Pig.  2. — A  section  lengthwise  through  the  keel, 
showing  the  stamens  and  pistil  in  place,  all  the 
petals,  except  one,  removed ;  ca,  the  calyx ;  an,  the 
ten  anthers;  St,  the  stigma.  Nine  of  the  stamens 
form  a  tube  (t),  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the 
nectar;  the  tenth  stamen  (f)  is  free  to  permit  the 
bee  to  insert  its  tongue  inside  the  tube.  When  a  bee, 
resting  its  head  against  the  standard,  pushes  down 
the  keel,  the  anthers  and  stigma  protrude  through 
its  apex  and  touch  the  under  side  of  the  bee's  body. 
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apiary,  in  a  location  where  the  bees  were 
constantly  flying  over  them.  I  repeatedly 
examined  the  flowers;  but  during  many 
weeks  not  a  single  bee  did  I  observe  on 
them.  Why  was  this?  Put  a  honeybee  on 
a  sweet-pea  blossom  and  you  will  at  once 
see  that  it  is  neither  large  enough  nor  strong 
enough  to  depress  the  keel,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, it  can  not  obtain  the  nectar. 

A'either  can  any  of  our  Maine  bumble- 
bees depress  the  keel.  One  day  in  Septem- 
ber I  saw  a  large  female  bumblebee  {Bom- 
bus  fervidus)  fly  to  the  flowers,  but  she  did 
not  even  make  a  pretense  of  trying  to  ob- 
tain the  nectar  in  the  legitimate  way.  In- 
stead she  stood  sidewise  on  one  of  the  wing 
petals,  and,  thrusting  her  tongue  into  a 
crevice  between  the  standard  and  one  of 
the  wings,  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
nectar.  I  watched  her  while  she  made 
twenty  visits,  and  in  every  instance  she 
obtained  the  nectar  by  robbing  the  flowers. 
Subsequently  she  made  many  additional 
visits.  On  another  day  I  saw  a  worker  of 
Bombus  consimilis  obtain  the  nectar  in  the 
same  manner. 

Until  the  summer  of  1912  I  did  not  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  single  species  of  our 
native  bees  which  could  properly  pollinate 
the  flowers.  But  on  September  15  and  22 
a  female  leaf -cutting  bee  {Megachile  lati- 
manus),  a  large  and  powerful  insect,  put 
in  an  aj^pearance.  She  easily  depressed  the 
keel,  thrust  her  tongue  beneath  the  stan- 
dard into  the  staminal  tube,  and  sucked  the 
nectar  for  a  long  time.  The  stigma  pro- 
jected far  out  of  the  apex  of  tiie  keel, 
touching  the  brush  of  hairs  on  the  under 
side  of  the  bee's  body.  This  brush  was 
loaded  with  pollen.  After  she  had  finished 
sucking  she  rested  on  the  flower  for  several 
minutes,  and  permitted  me  to  stroke  her 
witli  my  finger. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  asked,  '"  How  do 
the  honeybees  know  that  they  can  not  get 
the  nectar  of  the  sweet  peas  if  they  never 
visit  the  flowers?"  Undoubtedly  they  do 
visit  them  occasionally.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  half-hour  we  watch  a  flower 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  day.  How  much 
may  ha]3j)en  when  we  are  not  present !  On 
the  morning  of  August  16  I  placed  sugar 
syrup  on  about  ten  flowers  of  the  sweet 
pea.  This  syrup,  as  you  all  know,  is  color- 
less and  odorless,  so  that  the  conditions  re- 
mained practically  unchanged — that  is,  to 
bees  flying  near,  the  flowers  offered  no 
greater  allurement  than  before.  They  could 
not  discover  the  sugar  syrup  unless  they 
alighted  on  the  flowers.  In  the  afternoon 
1  saw  two  Avorker  bumblebees  feeding  on 
the  syrup.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  17 
T   found   tln-ee   honevbees    satlierins'   susar 


syrup,  all  of  which  they  finally  carried 
away.  Thus  the  syrup  served  its  purpose, 
which  was  to  detain  the  bees  until  1  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  them. 

By  September  22  the  honey-flow  from 
the  goldenrod  was  about  over,  and  the  bees 
had  more  time  to  look  about.  On  the  after- 
noon of  this  day  I  repeatedly  saw  them 
alight  on  the  flowers  of  the  sweet  pea. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  push  down  the 
keel.  One  of  them  stood  on  the  back  of  the 
standard,  and  probed  diligently,  but,  of 
course,  vainly,  for  nectar  under  the  calyx 
lobes.  None  of  them  succeeded  in  finding 
the  nectar  through  crevices  as  did  the  bum- 
blebees. 

Even  if  the  honeybee  could  obtain  the 
nectar,  the  sweet  pea  is  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  honey- 
plant  in  most  localities.  But  the  garden  pea 
{Pisum  sativum)  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
canning-factories  is  often  cultivated  by  the 
hundred  acres.  Large  areas  are  also  devot- 
ed to  the  culture  of  the  edible  pea  by  the 
market  gardeners  in  the  suburbs  of  large 
cities.  In  the  flowers  I  examined,  there 
was  nectar  present,  though  it  was  meager 
in  quantity.  Whether  it  varies  in  abun- 
dance in  different  varieties  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  probably  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence. 

Not  once  during  the  entire  summer  did 
I  see  a  honeybee  on  the  flowers,  though 
they  were  flying  across  the  garden  by  the 
hundred.  Evidently  they  can  not  obtain 
the  nectar.  One  day  I  saw  them  alight  on 
the  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water,  which  was  still  remaining  there  from 
a  previous  rain.  Several  times  I  saw  a 
queen  of  Bombus  fervidus  visit  the  flowers 
in  the  legitimate  way;  but,  as  in  each  in- 
stance, she  visited  only  three  or  four  flow- 
ers, I  concluded  she  found  very  little  nee- 
tar.  I  have  never  once  seen  the  honeybee 
obtain  the  nectar  of  the  garden  pea;  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  not  a  single  in- 
stance is  there  an  authentic  record,  either 
in  Europe  or  America,  of  any  one  ever 
having  seen  honeybees  actually  sucking  the 
nectar  of  the  edible  garden  pea. 

The  garden  pea  as  a  honey-plant  is,  then, 
of  no  value.  Almost  invariably  they  are 
self-fertilized.  It  was,  indeed,  for  this 
reason  that  Gregor  Mendel  selected  them 
for  his  celebrated  experiments  in  hybridi- 
zation. He  crossed  a  tall  variety  with  a 
dwarf,  and  all  the  offspring  of  the  first 
generation  were  tall.  A  cross  between  round 
peas  and  wrinkled  peas  gave  in  the  first 
generation  hybrids  which  produced  only 
round  peas;  while  a  cross  between  white 
and  colored  flowers  yielded  hybrids  with 
colored  flowers  alone.    As  he  raised  a  great 
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number  of  plants  which  grew  outdoors,  his 
experiments  would  have  been  impossible 
had  the  flowers  been  frequently  pollinated 
by  insects.  In  his  famous  paper,  which  is 
now  before  me,  he  says  that  the  risk  of 
false  impregnation  is  very  slight.  "  Among 
more  than  10,000  plants  which  were  care- 
fully examined,  there  were  only  a  very  few 
easts  where  an  indubitable  false  impreg- 
nation had  occurred." 

Here  are  two  kinds  of  flowers  belonging 
to  the  same  family,  possessing  form,  struc- 
ture, color,  odor,  and  nectar,  adaptations 
for  insect  pollination,  and  yet  they  are 
rarely  visited  by  insects.  It  would  be  easy 
to  draw  hasty  conclusions.  But  let  us  re- 
member that  these  plants  are  growing  far 
from  their  original  home  or  habitat  under 
greatly  changed  conditions.  The  sweet  pea 
comes  from  Sicily.  The  garden  pea  is  no 
longer  known  in  the  wild  state,  but  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Western  Asia.  It  was  cultivated  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  even  in  the  prehis- 
toric times  of  the  bronze  age,  for  the  seeds 
have  been  found  among  the  relics  of  the 
lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland,  Though  only 
occasionally  cross-pollinated  to-day,  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  insects  have 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  past 
history  of  these  flowers,  when,  growing  wild 
in  some  distant  land,  they  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  becoming  what  they  are.  Their  util- 
ity to  man  and  their  existence  in  America 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  they  have  re- 
tained the  power  of  self-fertilization. 

Though  acclimatized  strains  of  the  sweet 
pea  are  fruitful  in  India,  seed  brought 
from  and  sown  in  the  gardens  of  Calcutta 
produces  plants  with  small  leaves  and  a 
few  sterile  flowers.  How  mistaken  would 
be  the  conclusion  of  a  native  of  India  who 
should  form  the  opinion  that  the  flowers 
are  never  fruitful!  We  who  live  in  Amer- 
ica would  err  to  an  equal  extent  if  we  should 
assert  that  insects  had  never  been  beneficial 
to  the  flowers  of  the  garden  pea  {Pisum 
sativum  L.),  or  to  those  of  the  SAveet  pea 
(Lathyrus  odoratus  L.). 

Waldoboro,  Maine. 


BEES  IN  AN  ATTIC  IN  A  CITY  OF  423,000  IN- 
HABITANTS 


BY   JOHN   A.   BRAME 


In  the  spring  of  1911  I  purchased  a  colo- 
ny of  very  gentle  yellow  bees  for  $10.00, 
giving  the  price  for  the  bees  only,  as  I  fur- 
nished my  own  hive,  of  which  I  had  plenty. 
I  had  lost  five  colonies  the  previous  fall 
because  sickness  had  prevented  my  giving 
them  the  proper  care. 


Placing  this  hive  in  the  center  window  of 
my  attic  was  an  experiment  which,  so  far, 
is  a  success.  This  colony  gave  me  64  sec- 
tions of  clover  honey  during  1911,  and  cast 
a  swarm  late  in  August,  which  was  prevent- 
ed from  leaving  by  a  trap  at  the  entrance 
for  catching  the  queen. 

The  year  1912  was  a  banner  one  for  me. 
The  daughter  of  the  original  colony  gave 
me  96  sections  of  clover  honey. 

Hive  No.  2,  which  had  contained  the  old 
queen,  was  queenless  early  in  the  spring; 
so  I  lost  out  there,  as  I  did  not  discover  it 
soon  enough  to  get  any  surplus. 

Hive  No.  3  is  a  collection  of  swarms,  or, 
rather,  part  of  two  swarms  of  which  I  could 
not  get  the  queens.  Part  of  one  swarm  is 
from  a  church  chimney;  the  other  is  from 
a  40-foot  pear  tree.  A  friend  in  Beeville, 
Texas,  in  the  bee  and  honey  business,  prom- 
ised to  mail  me  a  queen.  As  luck  happened, 
the  queen  came  the  day  I  captured  part  of 
the  peai'-tree  swarm.  I  locked  the  bees  in 
an  observation  hive  for  three  days,  with 
this  queen  caged,  after  which  she  began  to 
lay.  A  few  days  later  I  got  part  of  the 
chimney  swarm.  These  I  kept  in  a  paste- 
board box  in  the  cellar  for  three  days,  feed- 
ing them  through  a  screen  top ;  then  I  punc- 
tured a  hole  in  the  box  and  set  it  under  the 
observation  hive  which  they  also  made  their 
home. 

Previous  to  purchasing  this  $10.00  colony 
I  kept  bees  in  my  back  yard;  but  I  had  a 
neighbor  who  thought  more  of  cleanliness 
than  godliness,  and  had  the  habit  of  beating 
rug's  and  carpets  practically  all  day.  Since 
I  have  had  them  in  the  attic  the  regular 
spring  and  fall  carpet  beating  is  sufficient. 
Being  confined  all  day  in  the  dust  and  dye- 
laden  department  store  I  find  it  a  relief  to 
work  with  my  bees  in  the  evenings  and  holi- 
days. The  $10.00,  I  figure,  was  well  spent ; 
and  if  I  ever  want  another  colony  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  pay  the  same  for  it. 

Buffalo,  N.  y. 


A  Correction 

In  regard  to  the  illustration,  page  350,  May  15, 
there  was  a  slight  error  made  in  reproducing  my 
sketch.  The  super  should  be  shown  with  the  end 
toward  the  reader,  not  the  side.  The  great  advan- 
tage in  using  such  a  device  is  the  ease  and  quick- 
ness with  which  a  super  can  be  set  on  it  without 
crushing  bees,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will 
stay  where  you  put  it.  The  cover  need  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  super — just  raise  the  super  with  the 
cover;  puflf  in  the  smoke  and  lift  the  super  on  to 
the  holder.  I  prefer  the  box  arrangement,  as  it  is 
handy  for  fuel  for  the  smoker,  bee-brush,  and  tools 
that  are  apt  to  be  mislaid  and  must  be  hunted  for 
when  wanted. 

Mystic,    Ct.,   June  4.  Elmbe   E.   Waite. 
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Heads   of  Grain   from   Different   Fields 


A  Peculiar  Malady  or  Disease 

Having  a  colony  of  bees  whose  case  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  can  find  nothing  in  my  books  and 
papers  to  explain,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you 
if,  perchance,  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  help  from 
your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  experience  of 
others. 

During  the  day  all  seems  to  go  well;  but  at  night 
I  notice  a  peculiar  odor  at  the  entrance,  not  unlike 
the  odor  of  a  colony  when  stirred  up  and  angry,  but 
stronger.  It  was  a  sort  of  combined  odor  of  acid 
and  bitter ;  and  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  I 
find  a  lot  of  bees  in  front  of  the  hive  apparently 
dead,  though  they  nearly  all  revive  when  the  sun 
warms  them  up.  Indeed,  they  keep  crawling  out  one 
or  two  at  a  time  until  the  sun  shines  quite  warmly. 
They  come  out  with  tongue  extended  and  dragging, 
and  keep  clawing  at  the  tongue,  and,  indeed,  some- 
what at  head  and  antennae  with  the  fore  feet,  as 
though  something  tasted  very  bad.  In  a  few  min- 
utes they  cease  to  struggle,  and  lie  on  the  alighting- 
board  apparently  dead  until  thoroughly  warmed  up, 
when  many  of  them  revive  and  fly  away,  though 
some  die.  When  the  warmth  begins  to  revive  them 
they  first  begin  to  move  the  legs ;  then  the  abdomen 
begins  to  move  with  respiration,  and  after  a  time 
they  begin  to  buzz  and  tumble  about  in  a  drunken 
sort  of  way,  and  at  last  get  on  the  wing  and  dis- 
appear. Most  of  those  that  do  not  recover  revive 
somewhat,  and  crawl  about  for  a  time,  but  do  not 
establish  abdominal  respiration,  and  finally  give  up. 

There  seems  to  be  no  noticeable  alteration  in 
shape,  color,  or  condition,  except  the  extension  of 
the  tongue,  and  perhaps  drooping  of  the  head,  the 
most  noticeable  thing  being  the  clawing  at  the  mouth 
and  especially  the  tongue. 

I  have  noticed  a  few  carrying  in  pollen  of  a  deep 
puiple  color,  and  picked  up  one  sick  bee  carrying 
a  full  load  of  it.  The  colony  cast  a  strong  swarm  in 
May,  and  the  hive  is  now  well  filled  with  bees.  The 
queen  seems  tO'  be  laying  now  very  nicely,  as  they 
have  some  brood  in  various  stages,  though  I  was 
not  able  to  discover  any  until  the  last  few  days  after 
I  had  given  them  a  frame  of  brood,  fearing  their 
queen  was  lost.  They  have  quite  a  quantity  of  newly 
stored  unsealed  honey,  and  are  carrying  lots  of 
pollen  every  morning,  and  keep  busily  at  work  all 
day  except  that  to-day  they  spent  an  hour  or  so 
buzzing  about  the  entrance  and  vicinity  of  the  hive, 
much  as  young  bees  do  at  first,  though  I  am  sure 
none  have  yet  hatched  from  the  young  queen's  eggs, 
and  all  the  brood  left  by  the  old  queen  hatched,  and 
the  cells  were  all  cleaned  out  long  ago. 

S.  Fred   Webber. 

Colorado   Springs,    Colo.,   June   24. 

[We  have  carefully  read  all  you  have  to  say,  but 
are  unable  to  decide  what  is  the  real  cause.  There 
are  some  symptoms  that  seem  to  indicate  bee-paraly- 
sis. Other  symptoms  seem  to  point  to  poisoning.  We 
can  not  understand,  though,  why  the  bees  should 
apparently  revive  if  poisoning  is  the  source  of  trou- 
ble, when  they  begin  to  warm  up  in  the  morning. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  offer  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. — 
Ed.1 

Freaks  of  Swarming 

I  should  like  to  know  if  others  have  had  the  same 
experience  with  bees  that  I  had  this  morning.  My 
hives  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  etc.  I  saw  that  the  bees 
were  clustered  on  A  and  C.  I  went  up  to  them, 
and  a  swarm  came  out  of  C  and  soon  pitched  on  an 
apple-tree.  As  soon  as  they  were  settled  I  got  things 
ready  and  shook  them.  They  went  into  the  hive  all 
right;  went  back  to  the  other  hives  and  found  the 
bees  coming  out  of  A  with  a  rush.  They  whirled 
around  in  the  air,  and  I  waited  for  them  to  cluster. 


but  they  did  not,  and  soon  I  saw  that  they  were 
going  into  C,  where  the  swarm  had  just  come  out. 
There  was  no  fighting  nor  disputing  about  it.  I 
thought  it  was  the  same  swarm  that  issued ;  but  it 
was  not.  That  swarm  is  in  the  hive  they  went  into. 
The  bees  that  were  clustered  on  the  alighting-board 
of  A  did  not  fly ;  and  after  the  rush  was  over  they 
went  into  the  hive.  They  are  flying  at  2  P.  M.,  while 
those  in  C  act  quite  like  a  new  swarm  getting  settled 
in  new  quarters. 

Norridgwock,  Me.,  June  27.     Mrs.  Rosa  Wade. 

[  Sometimes  during  the  swarming  season  bees  will 
act  as  if  they  were  crazy.  Instead  of  behaving  them- 
selves as  bees  should,  or  as  laid  down  in  the  stand- 
ard text-books,  they  will  go  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
procedure  in  the  case  of  swarming,  and  leave  their 
owner  guessing  just  as  they  have  done  with  you. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  case  of  the  first 
swarm  that  came  out  and  which  you  hived;  but  it 
was  quite  unusual  for  the  other  swarm  to  go  out 
and  to  go  into  the  hive  where  the  first  swarm  came 
out.  We  don't  know  how  to  explain  it  other  than  to 
say  it  was  a  freak  swarm.  We  should  naturally  expect 
that  the  swarm  that  went  into  C  would  come  out 
again,  because  the  cells  left  in  C  by  the  first  swarm 
will  soon  start  an  after-swarm,  providing  the  honey- 
flow  continues. — Ed.] 


How  to  Protect  Combs  from  the  Bee-moth 

Please  tell  me  how  to  keep  combs  of  honey,  and 
where  to  keep  them  to  keep  the  moth  from  getting 
to  them,  and  how  to  keep  extracted  combs.  I  should 
like  to  save  some  over  for  another  year  if  I  can  do 
so.    The  moths  are  plentiful  here. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Welborn. 

Newcastle,   N.  C,  June  24. 

[Combs  of  honey  or  empty  combs  left  on  hives 
containing  Italian  bees  or  their  crosses  will  be  com- 
paratively free  from  the  wax-worm.  After  combs 
are  removed  from  the  hives  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  building  that  is  bee-tight — that  is,  a  building  where 
neitlier  the  moth-miller  nor  any  bees  can  get  at  them. 
If  so  protected  there  will  be  no  eggs  laid,  and  con- 
sequently no  work  of  the  wax-moth.  If,  however, 
the  combs  contain  eggs  from  the  wax-moth  before 
they  were  put  into  a  tight  compartment,  the  wax- 
worms  will  develop  later  on.  Where  there  is  any 
trouble  of  this  kind  it  is  usually  the  rule  to  stack 
the  combs  in  a  series  four  or  five  high,  place  a  sau- 
cer of  carbon  bisulphide  on  top  of  the  combs,  then 
cover  the  whole.  Tlie  fumes  of  this  stuff  will  settle 
down  and  destroy  (he  eggs  or  any  moth-millers  that 
may  be  present.  Sulphur  may  be  used  in  a  similar 
way.  But,  as  a  rule,  apply  the  brimstone  or  sul- 
phur in  a  room.  Place  a  quantity  of  it  in  an  iron 
kettle  and  ignite  it.  The  room  is  then  closed,  and 
left  for  twenty-four  hours.  For  full  particulars  on 
how  to  take  care  of  such  combs  see  "  Bee-moths  " 
in  our  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. — Ed.] 


"Honey- bound"  Queens 

In  looking  over  the  colonies  this  morning  I  find 
two  without  brood,  one  with  only  a  little.  One  has 
the  brood-chamber  full  of  honey,  but  is  beginning 
to  work  in  the  super,  so  I  think  they  may  take  that 
up  into  the  super.  Had  I  better  put  a  new  queen 
into  the  two  that  show  no  brood?  I  could  not  find 
a  queen  in  either  colony,  but  they  are  working — 
one  of  them  very  well,  the  other  not  so  well. 

Lakewood,   O.,    March   3.        J.   D.   McCalmont. 

[It  is  not  entirely  clear  to  us  whether  the  two 
colonies  you  mention  are  queenless  or  not.  When 
there  has  been  a  heavy  flow  of  honey  a  colony  will 
get  into  a  condition  that  we  call  "  honey-bound;" 
that    is    to    say,    every    available    cell   is    filled    with 
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honey,  so  that  the  queen  is  crowded  out  absolutely. 
In  that  case  she  will  shrink  down  so  that  she  will 
not  look  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  bee;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  when  a  hive  is  hone;,  -bound  there 
will  be  a  few  eggs  and  young  brood  which  the  queen 
will  somehow  manage  to  find  room  for.  Taking  every 
thing  into  consideration  we  are  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  twO'  colonies  mentioned  are  queenless. 
To  prove  this,  give  them  a  frame  of  unsealed  young 
brood.  If  cells  are  started,  of  course  you  will  know 
that  they  are  without  a  queen.  It  you  wish  to  save 
time  it  would  pay  you  to  put  a  laying  queen  in  each 
of  the  two  colonies  if  they  are  queenless.  If  vou 
would  like  the  fun  of  raising  queens  you  can  raise 
yon  r  ow  n . — E  D .  ] 

Another  Plan  of  Increase 

I  have  been  trying  a  new  plan  for  artificial  swarm- 
ing which  seems  to  prove  a  good  one.  The  plan  is  as 
follows:  Take  a  hive  (one-story)  ;  fill  it  with  brood- 
frames,  and  place  it  on  a  strong  colony.  The  bees 
will  soon  begin  to  work  in  the  frames,  which  should 
he  above  the  old  brood-nest,  and  the  queen  will  be- 
gin to  lay  in  it.  When  the  brood  is  in  all  stages, 
smoke  the  bees  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  then  care- 
fully take  the  new  brood-nest  and  carry  it  to  the 
new  hive  or  place  where  you  wish  it  to  remain.  In 
this  way  it  leaves  both  hives  strong.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  or  you  will  receive  a  severe  stinging. 

Waverly,  N.   Y.,   June  26.  J.   M.   Elsbree. 

[The  plan  will  work  in  most  cases  during  warm  or 
hot  weather;  but  in  early  summer  or  spring  there 
will  be  danger  that  some  of  the  brood  will  be  chilled 
or  neglected  on  account  of  old  flying  bees  going 
T)ack  to  the  old  stand.  The  Alexander  plan  removes 
this  difficulty,  and  in  most  instances  the  beginner 
will  succeed  better. — Ed.] 


it   is   evident   that   the  queen   was  at  her  best,   which 
was  very  poor. 

3.  Yes,  a  queen  which  has  mated  with  a  black 
drone  will  produce  bees  and  drones  of  various  mark- 
ings. Sometimes  the  hybrids  are  uniformly  marked 
as  two-banded  bees ;  but  as  a  rule  there  will  be  three- 
banded  bees,  two-banded,  one-banded,  and  black  bees 
in  a  cross  of  this  kind. — Ed.] 


Small  Queens ;  Variation  in  Markings 

Would  you  please  answer  the  following  questions 
for  me  ? 

1.  Do  hybrids  fly  as  far  as  the  Italians  do? 

2.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  queen  no  larger  than 
a  worker  bee  ?  In  clipping  the  wings  of  my  queens 
I  came  to  one  hive  where  I  could  find  none,  but 
found  unsealed  queen-cells  and  also  numeroiis  worker 
eggs  regularly  deposited  in  worker-cells.  They  had 
not  cast  any  swarm  yet.  The  next  day  they  swarm- 
«d;  but  the  swarm  returned  after  clustering  in  a 
tree-top.  I  found  the  queen  in  front  of  the  hive  as 
her  wings  were  a  little  ragged,  so  she  could  not  fly 
well ;  but  she  was  the  real  queen,  as  I  caged  her 
and  the  bees  would  cling  to  the  cage  verj'  persistent- 
ly. W  hy  do  you  suppose  she  was  so  unusually  small? 
Do  you  think  she  would  be  as  good  as  a  normal-sized 
•queen  ?    She  had  a  very  populous  hive. 

3.  Have  not  queens  which  produce  a  few  black 
drones  and  workers  been  mated  to  a  black  drone  of 
■the  ordinary  common  black  or   German  bees? 

Swea  City,  Iowa,  June  30.      Albert  Swanson. 

[1.  Hybrids  fly  as  far  as  Italians.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not. 

2.  Occasionally  we  find  a  queen  not  much  bigger 
than  a  worker  bee.  They  usually  are  not  of  much 
value,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised  from  a 
cell  where  the  larva  was  too  far  developed.  Such 
queens  should  be  replaced.  It  is  evident  from  the 
general  description  in  your  letter  that  she  was  not 
doing  very  well,  because  the  bees  were  building  cells 
and  trying  to  replace  her.  There  is  a  possibility, 
also,  that  the  bee  that  you  found  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  laying  worker.  There  will  be  several 
of  them  in  the  hive ;  but  from  your  general  descrip- 
tion we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  what  you 
found  was  really  a  queen-bee  but  a  very  small  one. 
It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that,  after 
a  queen  has  ceased  laying  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  she 
will  shrink  down  so  that  she  will  be  only  slightly 
larger  than  a  worker-bee ;  but  in  this  particular  case 


Is  it  a  Disease  or  Something  they  Gather  ? 

I  notice  in  Gleanings,  June  1,  page  387,  that 
Mr.  B.  L.  Fisher  tells  us  that  his  bees  are  troubled 
with  paralysis.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  article, 
because  in  some  respects  my  bees  are  in  a  similar 
condition.  I  have  worked  considerably  with  profes- 
sional beemen,  but  this  is  the  first  season  I  have  had 
bees  of  my  own.  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
watch  and  study  the  actions  of  my  bees,  and  feel 
inclined  to  believe  that,  at  least  in  my  case,  it  is 
not  paralysis.  While  I  have  been  watching,  a  bee 
from  the  field  would  alight  in  front  of  the  hive,  a 
guard  would  grab  it  by  a  leg  or  wing,  and  the  guard 
would  not  attempt  to  sting  the  victim  for  quite  a 
while.  Then  it  seems  as  if  the  guard  stings  the 
other  in  the  abdomen.  The  one  that  has  been  stung 
just  hops  about  on  the  ground,  not  able  to  take  flight 
again.  Sometimes  the  would-be  victim  breaks  away 
from  the  other  and  goes  into  the  hive,  and  no  other 
bees  interfere  with  it.  All  my  stands  have  plenty  of 
honey ;  no  robbing  going  on.  All  stands  have  the 
same  trouble.  It  seems  that  there  are  no  bees  being 
killed  inside  the  hives  because  there  are  none  being 
carried  out.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  field  bee  loses 
its  exact  colony  odor,  or  the  guard  mistakes  its  own 
colony  odor.  There  are  a  great  many  acres  of  Him- 
alaya blackberries  that  have  been  in  bloom  for  two 
weeks,  which  has  been  the  main  source  of  honey  and 
pollen.  The  blossoms  are  very  fuzzy,  and  the  bees 
wallow  among  the  hairy  stuff,  one  after  the  other ; 
therefore  I  thought  some  of  the  bees  might  have 
taken  up  some  of  the  odor  of  other  colonies.  I  did 
not  experience  any  of  this  trouble  among  the  bees 
until  the  berries  came  in  bloom.  It  keeps  my  colonies 
about  at  a  standstill.  I  hope  that  some  of  the  ex- 
perienced beemen  will  give  more  light  on  the  subject. 

Watsonville,  Cal.,  June  24.  C.  W.  Arnett. 

[The  fact  that  you  say  the  trouble  began  after  the 
bees  began  to  work  on  the  Himalaya  blackberry 
rather  suggests  that  this  plant  may  be  indirectly  the 
cause.  It  is  possible  that  some  hairy  substance,  or 
the  pollen  itself,  perhaps,  besmears  the  bees  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  unwelcome  to  their  former 
comrades.  If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  had  a 
similar  experience  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them. — -Ed.] 


Propolis  on  Hoffman  Frames 

I  am  using  Madary's  ten-frame  hive,  which  is  16 
inches  wide,  and  I  find  that,  after  the  Hoffman 
frames  have  been  handled  a  few  times,  enough 
propolis  gets  stuck  in  between  them  to  make  it  im- 
practical to  use  the  full  ten  frames.  I  have  been 
asking  several  beekeepers  how  it  would  do  to  use 
nine  frames  and  a  follower ;  but  they  all  say  that  a 
follower  is  a  bad  thing,  as  it  gets  stuck  in  the  hive 
by  brace-combs.  What  would  you  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances? 

Modesto,  Cal.,  Feb.  5.  Subscriber. 

[The  use  of  a  follower  is  largely  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion.  Some  beekeepers  will  not  use  them 
— can  not  be  hired  to  use  them — while  others  prefer 
them  every  time.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  a  follower  out  without  breaking  it.  Possibly 
those  who  will  not  use  a  follower  could  be  induced 
to  do  so  if  the  construction  were  much  more  sub- 
stantial than  it  is  now. 

Under  the  circumstances,  since  your  hives  are  not 
quite  wide  enough  for  the  ten  frames  we  would  cer- 
tainly   use    nine    and    a   follower. — Ed.  ] 
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Our   Homes 


A.  I.  Root 


In  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night. — 
Psalm  1:2. 

I  have  made  another  "  discovery,"  and  I 
rather  think  it  is  a  great  discovery.  Sup- 
pose you  try  it  and  see.  First  let  me  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  older  I  grow 
the  busier  I  become — that  is,  there  are  more 
things  I  want  to  do  than  I  can  get  around 
to.  There  are  more  of  God's  gifts  I  wish 
to  "  investigate;"  and  for  years  past  I  have 
been  feeling  that  I  could  not  waste  a  min- 
ute of  time.  Mrs.  Root  often  asks  me  to  go 
visiting  among  the  neighbors.  Well,  if  said 
neighbors  are  like  myself,  and  are  explor- 
ing God's  gifts  in  the  way  of  bees  or  chick- 
ens or  the  garden,  I  am  glad  to  visit  them; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  sit  down  on  the  porch 
and  talk  about  this,  that,  and  the  other.  I 
want  to  be  doing  something. 

My  good  friend  Prof.  Holden,  in  one  of 
his  "  corn  talks,"  spoke  of  pulling  up  some 
of  the  stalks  that  did  not  have  any  ears, 
and  using  them  for  fodder,  giving  the  rest 
a  better  chance.  He  said  a  boy  in  his  audi- 
ence once  suggested  that  these  drones  among 
the  corn  were  just  standing  around  all  sum- 
mer long,  "  doin'  nothin'."  Now,  there  are 
people  in  this  world — yes,  a  good  lot  of 
them,  standing  around  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  during  this  beautiful  month 
of  June  doing  nothing,  like  the  useless 
cornstalks.  I  could  not  stand  that  way  of 
living.  It  would  kill  me.  I  have  to  be 
busy.  I  want  my  life  to  produce  ears  of 
corn  or  something  equivalent,  that  is  good 
for  humanity.  When  it  ceases  doing  that 
I  hope  the  great  Father  will  "  pull  me  up  " 
so  as  to  give  "others  a  better  chance."  Now 
for  my  discovery. 

For  fully  forty  years  I  have  objected  to 
being  obliged  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 
Yes,  before  I  was  among  the  church  people 
I  objected  to  seeing  great  audiences  sitting 
still  until  sendees  begin — that  is,  if  they 
happen  to  come  early.  I  used  to  tell  Mrs. 
Root  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  church  until 
things  got  under  way;  but  she  very  much 
objects  to  being  late  at  any  public  meeting ; 
and  as  each  one  of  us  stuck  to  our  respec- 
tive point  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
"  common  ground  "  other  than  being  right 
on  the  mark  when  meeting  opened;  and  of 
late  we  have  tried  to  come  to  an  agreement 
that  way.  An  electric  automobile  is  a  won- 
derful help  in  that  respect.  I  can  read  my 
Sunday  School  Times  until  within  three 
minutes  of  church  time;  and  even  if  our 
bungalow  is  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  church  we  can  be  there  promptly 
— that  is,  with  the  aid  of  the  electric  auto. 


I  have  been  calling  this  beautiful  "  spi-y  " 
little  auto  one  of  God's  gifts;  but  some  of 
you  may  insist  that  this  is  a  gift  from  the 
ingenious  brain  and  skill  of  mankind.  Well, 
you  can  have  it  that  way  if  you  choose,  for 
God  gave  the  wonderful  brain  and  astonish- 
ing skill  of  our  best  mechanics  of  this  pres- 
ent age.  Do  you  ask  why  I  do  not  put  the 
Sunday  School  Times  in  my  pocket  and 
read  it  after  I  get  to  church,  provided  I  get 
there  before  senices  are  started?  Well,  I 
have  done  that,  both  in  Florida  and  Me- 
dina. It  has  always  been  a  question  in  my 
mind  whether  one  ought  to  be  seen  reading 
a  i^aper  or,  say,  a  letter  while  in  church. 
It  is  not  exactly  common,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  ought  to  be.  If  evei-ybody  knew  I 
was  reading  the  Sunday  School  Times  in- 
stead of  a  daily  paper  (or  a  Sunday-morn- 
ing paper),  it  might  be  better.  Keep  in 
mind  that  I  am  always  in  front  as  close 
to  the  good  minister  as  I  can  get,  principal- 
ly on  account  of  my  deafness,  but  also  be- 
cause I  have  all  my  life  wanted  to  get  up 
in  close  touch  with  the  teacher,  preacher,  or 
the  boss;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  been  ben- 
efited by  so  doing.  I  have  no  patience  with 
people  who  crowd  in  on  the  back  seats  as 
far  from  the  speaker  as  they  can  get.  Our 
own  pastor  has  urged  and  exhorted  people 
to  come  up  and  fill  the  front  seats  first,  and 
leave  the  back  seats  for  the  timid  ones  or 
strangers;  but  not  half  a  dozen  people,  un- 
less they  were  deaf  like  myself,  heeded  the 
pastor's  request.  Mrs.  Root  would  come 
up  well  to  the  front  were  it  not  that  she  is 
a  fresh-air  advocate.  Sometimes  I  am  in- 
clined to  call  her  a  fresh-air  fiend;  but  the 
word  "  fiend  "  does  not  fit  her  in  any  re- 
spect whatever.  I  might  call  her  a  fresh- 
air  angel,  but  she  would  object  to  that  title 
as  much  as  to  the  other. 

Well,  now  we  are  getting  close  to  my  dis- 
covery. My  conscience  has  always  troubled 
me  when  I  sat  up  in  front  reading  the  Sun- 
day School  Times  or  even  that  bright  little 
Sunday-school  paper  we  have  down  in  Flor- 
ida at  our  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  call- 
ed Forward.  I  have  for  years  past  carried 
a  good-sized  Bible,  with  coarse  print,  that 
I  can  read  easily.  Bro.  Rood,  the  superin- 
tendent of  our  Florida  Sunday-school,  asks 
every  morning,  "  How  many  of  you  have 
brought  a  Bible  ?  "  Well,  I  have  always  felt 
ashamed  when  I  have  had  no  Bible  to  hold 
up.  One  Sunday  I  picked  up  an  old  rusty 
Bible  that  I  found  on  the  seats,  and  asked 
him  if  that  would  not  do.  He  shook  his 
head  while  the  audience  smiled.  He  said 
he  wanted  everybody  to  bring  his  own  copy 
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of  the  Bible.  I  tried  to  excuse  myself  one 
Sunday  morning  by  saying,  "  Mrs.  Root 
forgot  to  bring  ours."  But  the  superin- 
tendent would  not  accept  that  as  a  good 
excuse;  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  see  there 
was  no  other  way  I  carried  my  own  Bible 
every  time. 

Well,  my  good  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  here  in  Medina  is  following 
Bro.  Rood.  May  be,  however,  he  is  ahead 
of  him.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  Medina  he 
commenced  building  up  our  prayer-meeting 
— yes,  "  building  up  "  is  the  word ;  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  opened  on 
Thursday  night  he  would  say,  just  as  Bro. 
Rood  does,  "  How  many  of  you  have  your 
Bibles  in  hand?    Hold  them  up." 

Now,  although  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  dis- 
covery I  am  going  to  relate,  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  our  Medina  prayer-meeting 
has  been  built  up  from  a  dozen  or  so  (per- 
haps more  in  good  weather)  to  over  100, 
We  recently  had  127  out  to  our  week-day 
prayer-meeting.  Yes,  they  Avere  "  mostly 
women,"  as  you  may  guess;  but  may  God 
be  iDraised  for  the  women.  They  are  going 
to  vote  pretty  soon  here  in  Ohio,  and  then 
you  will  see  whether  or  not  they  will 
''  count,"  and  count  for  righteousness. 

Well,  since  I  have  opened  tlie  way  pretty 
thoroughly,  as  you  will  probably  all  agree, 
I  now  want  to  announce  my  discovery. 
Nobody  thinks  of  objecting — surely  not  the 
pastor  of  the  church — if  you  open  the  Bible 
you  have  been  carrying  under  your  arm  and 
read  it  at  every  opportunity  when  one  min- 
ute seems  going  to  waste.  If  I  get  there 
early  I  read  my  Bible;  and  while  they  are 
singing — at  least  while  the  choir  is  singing* 
— I  I'ead  my  Bible.  And  while  they  are 
taking  up  the  collection  I  read  my  Bible. 
I  began  with  Genesis  and  have  read  it  to 
myself  in  church,  clear  up  into  Exodus. 
During  our  Sunday-school  lessons  in  Gen- 
esis I  read  many  parts  of  that  book  over 
and  over;  and  it  has  not  only  been  a  great 
help  but  a  gi-eat  blessing  as  well.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  think  of  reading  even  the  Bible 
when  our  pastor  is  speaking  or  when  they 
are  singing,  and  the  audience  is  expected 

*  Years  ago,  even  before  I  was  a  Christian,  I 
made  the  discovery  that  I  could  enjoy  a  good  book 
or  a  good  story,  for  that  matter,  very  much  better 
■when  listening  to  music.  When  my  two  sisters  were 
playing  together  on  what  we  called  a  melodeon  in 
those  days  I  would  many  times  get  a  favorite  book 
and  get  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  from  the  book 
and  music  together;  and  throughout  all  my  life,  if 
I  want  to  enjoy  looking  at  a  beautiful  picture  or 
painting,  or  even  a  piece  of  statuary,  I  sometimes 
have  a  craving  for  music  for  an  accompaniment. 
Now,  then,  while  the  choir  were  singing  some  beau- 
tiful anthem  I  would  turn  over  and  read  the  story 
of  .Joseph;  and  with  the  inspiration  of  the  music, 
and,  I  may  say  also,  with  the  sense  of  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  could  comprehend  God's  deal- 
ings with  mankind  in  a  way  that  would  be  almost 
impossible   without   the   stimulus   of   inspiring   music. 


to  join  in.  I  try  not  to  be  so  rude  as  to 
read  while  anybody  is  talking — that  is, 
when  he  is  talking  about  any  thing  I  am 
expected  to  hear. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  test  my  discovery 
and  decide  for  yourself  whether  it  is  a  great 
discovery  or  not,  take  your  Bible — the  one 
you  are  used  to  and  are  familiar  with,  to 
Sunday-school,  prayer-meeting,  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting,  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or 
to  the  Men's  Brotherhood.  When  the  Bible 
or  something  from  the  Bible  is  touched  on, 
you  want  to  be  able  to  put  your  finger  on 
it  quick.  I  am  getting  to  be  quite  an  ex- 
pert, if  you  will  excuse  so  much  boasting, 
in  turning  to  any  passage  quickly  that  may 
be  inquired  about  or  called  for;  and  you 
do  not  know  how  happy  I  feel  over  it. 
Now  ask  your  pastor  and  Sunday-school 
sui^erintendent  or  any  other  good  authority 
if  anybody  can  think  of  objecting  to  your 
having  a  Bible  with  you,  especially  on  Sun- 
day, and  reading  it  at  every  spare  moment. 
Does  God's  word  indorse  my  discovery  in 
that  beautiful  first  Psalm — "  in  his  law  doth 
he  meditate  day  and  night  "  ?  Of  course, 
all  people  do  not  look  at  the  Bible  and  re- 
gard it  as  I  do ;  but  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that  it  does  not  make  any  diffei'ence 
who  you  are  or  what  you  believe,  it  will 
richly  repay  you  to  become  conversant  with 
that  book.  If  you  are  a  skeptic  or  an  in- 
fidel, and  will  continue  to  read  the  Bible  as 
I  have  been  reading  it  year  in  and  year  out, 
it  will  do  you  a  vast  lot  of  good.  I  think 
I  may  safely  say  it  will  be  money  in  your 
pocket,  although  I  dislike  to  speak  of  the 
Scriptures  in  that  way.  Let  me  tell  you 
a  little  story  I  have  told  before.  It  fits  in 
exceedingly  well  right  here. 

My  good  friend  Irving  Keck,  who  occa- 
sionally writes  for  these  pages,  was  a  well- 
to-do  banker,  and  started  oft  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  locate  in  Southern  Florida. 
In  order  to  reach  their  destination  they 
were  obliged  to  take  a  long  drive  through 
a  large  piece  of  woods,  without  any  human 
habitations  on  the  w'aj^  Their  route  took 
them  over  a  road  that  had  been  very  much 
injured  by  floods.  When  out  in  the  woods, 
miles  from  any  dwelling,  their  wagon  was 
overturned ;  and  while  the  good  wife  was  not 
much  injured,  their  year-old  baby  was  kill- 
ed. There  was  no  other  way  than  to  bury 
the  little  darling  of  the  household  in  that 
lonely  spot — at  least  for  the  time  being. 
The  mother  was  a  professing  Christian,  but 
the  father  was  not.  At  that  date  (years 
ago),  it  was  not  customary  or  "fashion- 
able "  for  bankers  to  be  professing  Chris- 
tians. I  wonder  if  there  has  not  been  a 
change  for  the  better  since  that  time.  Well, 
before  that  sad  household  had  fixed  up  to 
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go  on  their  lonely  drive,  Mlrs.  Keek  insisted 
on  some  sort  of  funei-al  service  over  that 
little  new-made  grave,  and  they  read  some- 
thing from  the  Bible,  or  friend  Keek  did, 
and  then  during  those  brief  sad  rites  she 
asked  Mr.  Keek  to  give  her  his  promise 
that  he  would  read  at  least  a  little  some- 
thing out  of  that  Bible,  God's  holy  word, 
every  day.  for  one  year,  in  memoiy  of  the 
death  of  the  little  one  so  suddenly  snatched 
away.  What  father,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  refuse  such  a  request?  Of 
course  he  gave  his  promise;  and  being  a 
banker,  and  a  successful  one,  he  kept  his 
promise  sacredly.  ^Yhat  do  you  suppose 
was  the  outcome?  I  hardly  need  tell  you. 
Before  a  year  was  up,  perhaps  long  before 
— I  can  not  quite  remember — that  daily 
Bible-reading  made  him  a  humble  follower 


of  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  woi'ld ;  and  he  has  ever  since  been 
not  only  a  professing  Christian  but  a  work- 
ing one.  So  much  for  keeping  a  promise 
to  read  the  Bible  every  day.  This  was  long 
before,  mind  you,  the  Endeavor  Society  was 
established  with  its  "  iron-clad  "  rules  in- 
cluding the  one  commencing,  "  I  promise 
to  read  my  Bible  every  .day." 

Now,  friends,  how  many  are  there  who 
will  give  me  a  like  promise  to  read  the 
Bible  every  day — that  is,  where  and  when 
circumstances  will  permit  ?  And  if  you  will 
give  me  that  promise  and  send  it  to  me  on 
a  postal  card,  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the 
other  part  of  that  second  verse  of  the  first 
Psalm  is  also  true — "  But  his  delight  is  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord." 


High-pressure    Gardening 


FLORIDA  AND  OHIO  CONTRASTED. 

One  reason  why  I  like  to  make  garden  in 
Florida  is  because  the  soil  moves  so  easily, 
or  at  least  in  the  greater  part  of  Florida. 
It  is  a  sort  of  sand  or  light  sandy  loam; 
and  even  if  j-ou  are  old  and  feeble,  you  can, 
with  a  very  light  hoe,  move  the  soil  and  do 
a  lot  of  work  without  veiy  much  fatigniing 
exertion.  And  it  is  the  same  way  in  spading 
up  the  ground.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
bother  with  a  horse,  by  taking  it  easy  you 
can  take  out  gi-eat  shovelfuls;  and  if  there 
is  any  trash  on  top  you  can  turn  it  under. 
Now,  after  working  in  that  sort  of  soil  all 
winter  it  is  something  of  a  jar  on  one's 
ner\-es  to  attempt  to  make  garden  here  in 
this  stiff  yellow  clay  of  Medina  Co.,  Ohio — 
at  least  the  gi'eater  part  of  this  county  is 
that  way.  After  the  great  floods,  of  course 
the  ground  had  settled  down  hard  and  was 
uninviting  to  look  at.  Although  there  is  an 
abundance  of  underdrains  under  my  quar- 
ter-acre, the  ground  was  about  as  hard  as  a 
brickyard.  We  covered  it  pretty  well  with 
manure  and  waited  for  it  to  dry  off.  But 
the  young  people  got  in  such  a  hurry  to 
have  their  garden  plowed  that  they  could 
not  wait  to  have  theirs  dry,  and  I  reluc- 
tantly permitted  our  teamster  to  plow  my 
garden  also.  Had  it  been  ridged  up  in  the 
fall  with  good  deep  ditches  between  the 
ridges,  so  the  frost  could  work  it  up,  it 
would  have  been  very  much  better ;  but  this 
was  neglected.  We  had  it  plowed  and  har- 
rowed, and  worked  with  a  disk  as  well  as 
we  could.  And  then  we  planted  our  pota- 
toes, corn,  beans,  etc. ;  and  as  the  weather 
grew  warmer  (or  at  least  it  ought  to  have 
been  warmer),  we  put  in  our  lima  beans, 


Hubbard  squashes,  melons,  etc.  Well,  here 
in  Ohio  we  had,  first,  a  remarkably  cold 
wet  May.  Finally  the  rains  let  up,  but  it 
was  so  cold  that  we  had  a  little  touch  of 
frost  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  June.  Then  it 
stopped  raining  for  about  a  month.  Most 
of  the  potatoes  came  up ;  but  the  first  plant- 
ing of  corn,  even  the  Golden  Bantam,  only 
about  a  half  of  it  came  up.  In  order  to  get 
a  stand  of  corn  where  it  failed  on  account 
of  the  cold  and  wet,  we  planted  it  over  four 
times  in  all;  and  then  when  we  found  a  hill 
was  an  entire  failure  we  put  in  string  beans. 
Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  sweet  corn. 
The  Golden  Bantam  stood  it  the  best  of 
any;  but  th^regular  sweet  corn,  or  the  big- 
gest part  of  it,  could  not  stand  the  cold 
clods,  for  our  whole  garden  (until  almost 
the  first  of  July)  was  little  but  clods,  thus 
presenting  a  great  contrast  to  our  Florida 
soil. 

Oh!  I  forgot  to  say  there  are  no  gravel 
stones  in  Florida.  In  digging  ditches  or 
making  garden  one  never  finds  a  pebble  of 
any  size.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  have 
to  purchase  grit  for  chickens.  There  are 
no  aravel  stones — at  least  not  in  our  local- 
ity.^ 

THE  DASHEEN  IN  OHIO. 

I  brought  with  me  from  Florida,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  fifty  or  sixty  dasheen 
bulbs.  Then  I  got  a  big  sheet-iron  wheel- 
barrow, almost  as  soon  as  I  arrived  here, 
and  filled  it  with  rich  garden  soil  and  old 
manure,  about  half  and  half.  As  it  was  too 
cool  to  put  these  tropical  tubers  in  the 
ground  I  planted  them  in  that  wheelbarrow. 
i  wheeled  them  out  when  the  sun  shone, 
and  wheeled  them  back  in  the  basement  at 
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night!  and  to  boost  them  along  I  put  them 
near  the  gas-burner  that  burns  all  night  to 
give  hot  water  as  well  as  cold.  They  had 
begun  to  sprout  when  I  left  Florida;  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  ex- 
isting conditions  here  in  Ohio.  When  I 
planted  them  out  in  the  open  ground  along 
ii:  J\lay  I  felt  a  good  deal  discouraged. 
*  Only  two  or  three  had  begun  to  grow  and 
put  out  their  white  rootlets.  However,  1 
stirred  the  ground  around  them,  and  a  few 
of  them  ventured  to  peep  out  through  the 
soil;  but  I  had  to  cover  th''se  few  to  save 
them  from  the  frost.  It  wa'^  along  the  first 
week  in  June  before  I  begnn  to  have  any 
hope  of  my  dasheens.  When  I  saw,  how- 
ever, that  about  half  of  the  number*  had 
begun  to  start  I  dug  away  the  soil  around 
the  whole  of  them  clear  down  so  I  could 
see  the  little  white  roots.  Then  I  put  around 
in  tlus  cavity  a  mulching  of  old  well-rotted 
manure  and  covered  it  with  soil.  When  the 
warm  weather  came  on  the  last  of  June 
they  began  to  send  out  rootlets  into  that 
rich  compost ;  and  whenever  we  had  a  warm 
spell  they  began  to  grow.  But  the  dry  spell 
came  on,  and  that  did  not  suit,  because  they 
are  what  I  might  call  half  aquatic  in  their 
habits.  I  got  out  my  garden  hose  and  gave 
them  a  thorough  soaking.  But  the  fierce 
hot  sun  was  up  to  100  degTes  the  last  of 
June,  and  this  great  heat  baked  the  soil 
and  made  the  leaves  curl  up.  That  did  not 
suit  me.  I  told  our  teamster  to  get  me  a 
big  load  of  well-rotted  manure  and  haul  it 
up  near  the  dasheens.  Then  I  mellowed  up 
the  soil  and  mulched  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ground  and  around  and  between  the 
dasheens.  Then  I  gave  the  whole  batch  a 
thorough  soaking  with  the  gaMen  hose.  I 
made  it  wet  clear  down,  and  kept  wetting 
it  every  other  night  just  about  sundown. 
Then  I  began  to  get  my  reward.  That  suited 
the  dasheens  to  a  dot;  and,  by  the  way,  it 
also  suited  the  rows  of  corn  and  jDotatoes 
on  either  side,  because  I  kept  stirring  up 
the  clay  soil  with  the  chunks  of  manure, 
The  lumps  that  were  left  in  plowing  began 
to  slacken  up;  and  to-day,  July  9,  I  have 
a  nice  mellow  soil  that  works  about  as  eas- 
ily as  the  Florida  sand.     Not  only  are  the 


*  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  every  single  one  of 
the  dasheen  tubers  came  up  sooner  or  later;  and  in 
some  hills  where  they  were  so  badly  dried  and  wilt- 
ed that  I  put  in  two,  thinking  that  possilily  one 
might  live,  both  came  up.  Sov.  here  i;i  another 
matter:  In  several  places  I  carefully  dus  out  one 
of  the  tubers  and  transplanted  it.  Of  course  they 
had  quite  a  few  of  these  young  white  roots  and  root- 
lets; and  every  one  grew,  and  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  it  is  a  very  easy  vegetable  to  transplant.  This  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  moment,  for  probably  the 
only  way  to  raise  them  here  in  the  North^that  is,  to 
get  a  good  crop — is  to  start  them  in  a  greenhouse; 
then  after  they  have  some  little  leaves  and  a  lot  of 
rootlets,  put  them  out  as  you  do  cabbai;e,  tomatoes, 
etc. 


dasheens  booming,  but  the  rows  of  corn  and 
IDotatoes  on  each  side  of  the  dasheens  have 
got  track  of  the  rich  food,  and  are  sending 
their  roots  over  into  that  maniu'e  compost. 
To  see  how  fast  the  corn  grew  I  stretched 
up  a  leaf  one  morning,  and  found  that  it 
reached  to  my  hip  pocket,  and  it  kept  grow- 
ing about  two  inches  a  day  until  we  had  a 
big  thunder-i^hower,  or  a  succession  of  them; 
and  when  I  could  get  out  to  measure  my 
corn  leaf  it  Avas  iiigher  than  my  head;  and 
what  a  beautiful  dark  green  those  hills  of 
sweet  corn  did  put  on !  And  the  rows  of 
potatoes  on  the  other  side  that  had,  during 
drouth,  almost  given  up,  just  put  on  "  new 
life." 

Now,  if  you  wish  to  know  what  I  am 
driving  at,  it  is  this.  You  can  do  high- 
pressure  gardening  if  you  are  willing  to 
work,  in  the  most  forbidding  soil,  and  no 
matter  whether  it  rains  or  not,  if  you  have 
arrangements  to  furnish  good  old  stable  ma- 
nure and  plenty  of  water.  With  all  the  dis- 
couragements and  stumbling-blocks  we  have 
had  this  queer  season,-  we  have  about  the 
finest  garden — at  least  where  I  applied  the 
water — I  ever  had.  As  there  was  some 
manure  left  after  treating  the  dasheens  I 
gave  some  to  some  cantaloupe  melons  and 
Hubbard  squashes.  The  way  I  did  it  was 
to  take  away  the  soil  clear  down  until  1 
exposed  the  tender  white  roots.  Then  I 
filled  this  cavity  with  old  black  manure  and 
covered  it  with  fine  soil,  first  soaking  the 
manure  thoroughly  with  water,  pouring  on 
water  several  times  until  the  dry  thirsty 
earth  was  saturated.  The  Hubbard  squashes 
got  over  their  discouraged  look,  and  "  sat 
up  nights  "  to  put  out  big  leaves  and  send 
out  big  runners.  A  drenching  thuAder- 
shower  is  rather  better  with  its  moist  at- 
mosphere than  artificial  watering;  but  the 
water  is  very  important  when  we  have  a 
long  dry  spell. 

Some  of  you  may  suggest  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  go  to  all  this  fuss  for  a  little  garden 
spot — better  buy  your  green  stuff  at  the 
grocery.  But  I  tell  you,  friends,  it  pays  in 
two  ways.  First,  you  have  fresh  vegetables, 
better  than  can  be  bought  anywhere — at 
least  as  a  rule.  Second,  and  most  impor- 
tant, you  have  the  satisfaction  of  demon- 
strating that  you  are  boss  of  the  elements. 
In  other  words,  you  can  get  a  crop  in  spite 
of  frost,  drouth,  too  much  wet,  or  any  of 
these  hindrances.  It  hurts  me  mentally, 
physically,  and  spiritually  to  undertake  a 
job  and  make  a  failure  of  it.  So  far  as 
I  know  I  have  the  first  dasheens  planted  in 
Ohio;  and  if  I  succeed  in  demonstrating 
that  these  delicious  vegetables  can  be  grown 
here  as  well  as  in  Florida  I  shall  have  ac- 
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eomplished  something  that  can  scarcely  be 
computed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

There  is  one  thing  I  almost  forgot  in 
contrasting  Ohio  with  Florida.  The  stable 
manure  that  I  have  been  describing  costs 
here  75  cents  a  load.  In  Florida  it  is  $3.00, 
and  I  doubt  if  you  can  get  any  old  manure 
there,  such  as  I  have  described,  at  any 
price.  It  is  all  taken  up  from  the  livei-y 
stable  about  as  fast  as  it  is  made.  Another 
thing,  this  heavy  application  of  manure 
here  in  our  soil  will  benefit  that  piece  of 
ground  for  several  years.  Down  in  Florida 
the  tremendous  rainfalls  (one  inch  a  day 
is  reported  just  now)  take  the  strenglh 
from  the  manure  by  leaching  it  so  that  it  is 
good  for  vegetation  for  only  one  season, 
or  the  gi'eater  part  of  it.  Most  people  are 
greatly  disappointed  when  they  undertake 
to  make  garden  in  Florida  because  of  the 
absolute  need  for  a  constant  and  repeated 
supply  of  fertilizer  of  some  kind.  Coarse 
stable  manure  furnishes  humus  that  holds 
the  water;  and  this  is  veiy  important  both 
in  Florida  and  Ohio.  Old  worn-out  farms 
are  usually  worn  out  because  the  humus 
has  been  exhausted  by  repeated  cropping, 
and  no  putting  back. 

MORE    ABOUT     THE     DASHEEN,     "  THE    TUBER 
THAT  MADE  BROOKSVILLE   FAMOUS.-"' 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Florida 
Grower : 

But  it  is  not  of  the  beauties  of  the  hammock  nor 
the  rolling  lands  nor  the  view  from  the  court-house 
over  the  surrounding  country,  worthy  of  an  artist's 
brush,  that  Brooksville's  fame  rests,  but  upon  the 
dasheen.  It's  "  The  tuber  that  made  Brooksville 
famous,"  for  here  it  grows  to  perfection.  They  cul- 
tivate it,  cook  it,  eat  it,  talk  it,  and  dream  of  the 
dasheen.  You  can't  be  in  Brooksville  five  minutes 
and  commence  to  remark  upon  its  beauties  and 
possibilities  without  some  one  asking,  "  Have  you 
ever  eaten  a  dasheen  ?  "  And  you  will  be  told  that 
your  education  has  been  neglected  if  you  have  not 
tasted  of  this  delicacy. 

Dasheens  do  not  do  well  on  dry  sandy  soils,  need- 
ing a  moist  soil  thoroughly  drained,  though  they 
can  stand  flooding  once  in  a  while,  and  seem  to  do 
better  where  this  is  resorted  to  occasionally.  A  low 
moist  sandy  soil,  well  fertilized,  capable  of  irriga- 
tion, will  produce  dasheens ;  but  the  yield  will  be 
less  than  that  on  the  hammocks  with  a  clay  or  lime- 
stone subsoil.  It  is  related  to  the  well-known  ele- 
phant ear  (Caladium),  so  common  in  all  our  gar- 
dens, and  any  soil  that  will  grow  elephant-ears  well 
will  do  the  same  for  the  dasheen. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  our  teamster  was 
cultivating  the  garden,  he  came  up  along- 
side of  my  two  rows  of  dasheens  and  stop- 
ped his  team  and  looked  at  me  in  a  sort  of 
puzzled  way  and  remarked,  "  Why,  Mr, 
Root,  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  with 
those  '  splatter  docks  '  growing  here  in  youi 
garden  ?  " 

In  the  fresh-water  lakes  along  close  to 
the  shore  there  are  frequently  found  patch- 
es of  what  we  call  water-lilies;  but  the  com- 


mon i^eople,  especially  the  fishermen,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  "  splatter 
docks ;"  and  I  remember  now  that  they  used 
to  bother  us  a  good  many  times  in  trying 
to  get  our  boats  through  them.  The  finest 
black  bass  are  found  liiding  along  these 
splatter  docks.  I  have  scarcely  seen  them 
since  my  boyhood  days,  but  I  remember  them 
as  a  rank  luxuriant  vegetation;  and  when 
they  obstructed  the  passage  of  the  boat 
there  were  often  a  good  many  comijlaints  of 
"  them  pesky  splatter  docks."  And  as  these 
dasheens,  when  about  a  foot  high,  do  look 
very  much  like  splatter  docks,  it  occurs 
that,  like  the  "  elephant-ears,"  they  need 
lots  of  water.  Mine  are  doing  very  much 
better  since  I  gave  them  water  as  well  as 
lots  of  old  well-rotted  manure  unstintedlj'. 
I  expect  to  give  soon  a  picture  of  them  as 
they  gTow  here  in  Ohio. 

DASHEEN  BULBS  FOR  PLANTING. 

When  I  saw  Crenshaw  Brother's  adver- 
tisement of  dasheens  for  planting  I  wrote 
them,  asking  them  how  they  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  bulbs,  say  during  the  summer 
months.  Their  reply  would  indicate  that 
the  bulbs  can  be  kept  for  planting  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year  very  much  as  we 
keep  Irish  potatoes;  and  this  is  certainly 
another  thing  in  their  favor.  See  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Your  inquiry  in  regard  to  keeping  dasheens  is  at 
hand.  We  would  say  that  we  have  a  few  bushels  that 
are  sound,  and  are  in  first  class  condition.  These  bulbs 
were  gathered  last  fall.  We  have  met  with  excellent 
results  in  keeping  these,  also  small  seed  Irish  pota- 
toes, by  making  frames  with  the  bottoms  out  of  slats, 
spacing  them  by  stacking  them  on  top  of  one  an- 
other, which  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  the  air  to 
circulate.  About  once  a  month  we  have  a  man  to  go 
through  them  to  see  if  any  are  faulty.  We  find  that 
they  can  be  kept  at  very  small  expense. 

Crenshaw  Bros.  Seed  Co.. 

Tampa,   Pla.,   July  11.     . 

Later. — Dr,  E.  F.  Phillips,  Apicultural 
Expert  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  just  been  looking 
over  the  dasheens  in  our  garden,  and  he  re- 
marked that  on  a  recent  visit  to  Porto  Rico 
he  found  they  were  there  a  staple  article  of 
food,  and  he  himself  is  very  fond  of  them. 
He  gave  me  one  important  pointer  right 
here.  He  says  they  are  grown  largely  on 
the  margin  of  running  water.  On  each  side 
of  a  little  rivulet,  so  close  to  the  water  that 
the  roots  of  the  dasheen  can  get  right  over 
into  it,  the  rankest  specimens  are  growing. 
I  believe  it  is  known  in  Hawaii  by  the  name 
of  "  taro."  Now,  in  our  effort  to  reproduce 
it  here  in  our  own  country,  let  us  remember 
it  needs  lots  of  water. 

Dr.  Phillips  says  this  vegetable  was  the 
principal  article  of  food  of  the  natives  be- 
fore the  missionaries  commenced  their  work 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  it  was  then  call- 
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ed ;  and  he  says  that,  furthermore,  even  now 
a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants,  especially 
the  natives,  make  the  dasheen  their  princi- 
pal article  of  food. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
he  found  there  also  the  dasheen  or  some- 
thing similar  to  it,  and  it  was  there  consid- 
ered an  important  article  of  food. 


THE    DASHEENS    DOWN    IN    FLORIDA    AT    THE 
MIDDLE   OF   JULY. 

My  colored  man,  who  is  looking  after 
them,  writes  me  as  follows: 

The  dasheens  are  getting  along  finely.  The  young- 
er ones  are  larger  than  the  older  ones.  They  are  a 
pretty  sight  to  behold. 

Manatee,  Pla.,  July  12.  Wesley  Welch. 


Xemperance 


"  WHAT  SHALL  THE  HARVEST  BE  ?  " 
Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which 
believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drown- 
ed in  the  depth  of  the  sea. — Matt.  18:6. 

On  page  360,  May  15,  you  may  remember 
that  one  of  the  friends  replied  to  a  question 
of  mine  as  follows :  "  No,  I  do  not  keep  bees. 
I  keep  busy."  I  there  explained  that  the 
above  was  from  L.  H.  Horton,  of  Spokane, 
Washington.  It  now  transpires  that  friend 
H.  is  District  Superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
saloon  League  of  Washington,  and  a  push- 
er; and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  he 
"  pushes  "  things,  by  giving  you  three  pic- 
tures and  the  printed  matter  that  goes  over 
and  under  these  pictures.    Here  they  are. 

Let  us  look  into  this  matter  a 
little.  The  picture  of  that  bright 
boy  might  be  that  of  your  boy  or 
mine.  There  are  thousands  like 
him  all  over  the  world.  He  is 
innocent  and  unsuspecting.  You 
can  see  it  in  his  face.  Is  there 
any  punishment  too  severe  for 
the  man  (or  woman)  who  would 
deliberately  plan  that  boy's  ruin  ? 
Such  a  boy  is  ready  to  listen  to 
anybody.  If  his  father  and  moth- 
er are  not  around,  it  would  not 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  coax  him 
into  almost  any  thing.  He  is  too 
young  to  discriminate.  If  he  were 
allowed  to  pass  that  second  pic- 
ture, the  factory  (?)  (and  may 
God  help  us  in  our  warfare 
aginst  such  "factories"),  his 
curiosity  would  be  aroused,  and, 
if  invited  to  taste  the  stuff  they 
have  for  sale,  many  such  boys 
would  not  even  hesitate.  The 
proprietors  of  that  kind  of  fac- 
tory are  just  after  the  nickels  and 
dimes.  "  Whisky,  ten  cents  a 
drink !  "  You  need  not  say  this 
picture  was  gotten  up  for  effect. 
It  is  a  photo  of  what  actually 
exists.  Go  into  almost  any  big 
city  and  see  if  I  am  not  right, 
I  agi-ee  with  you  that  it  is  a  burn- 
ing  shame   that    such    a    thing 


should  exist  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  0  God,  help  us  in  our  conflict  against 
this  terrible  agency  of  Satan. 

Now,  friends,  look  at  the  finished  prod- 
uct. You  know  this  is  true.  Probably  there 
are  not  as  many  such  as  there  are  samples 
like  the  boy.  One  reason  is  that  they  fill 
drunkards'  graves  before  they  get  to  be  as 
old  as  this  poor  sot.  Now,  in  view  of  all 
this,  with  these  pictures  right  before  you, 
with  the  memory  of  them  in  your  mind,  will 
your  conscience  permit  you  to  consider 
for  an  instant,  voting  for  saloons,  brew- 
eries, and  such  things? 

Friend  Horton  informs  us  that  over  a 
million  copies  of  a  poster  containing  these 
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pictures  have 
b  e  en  printed 
and  sent  out 
to  date. 


AMEN  TO  THE 
DECISION  OF 
THE  UNITED 
BRE  T  H  R  E  N. 
ARE  THE  OTH- 
ER DENOMINA- 
TIONS READY 
TO  FOLLOW? 

Read  the  fol- 
lowing, which 
we  clip  from 
the  first  page 
of  the  Ameri- 
can Issue  for 
July  5.  Is  it 
too  strong  or 
too  severe?  It 
is  taken  from 
the  Bishop's 
q  u  a  d  r  ennial 
address  at  the 
General  Con- 
ference  of 
United  Brethren, 


A   FACTORY. 

What  would  our  Town  be  like  if  Every  Man  Drank  as  much  as  the  Liquor  Dealers 
would  like  to  have  Him  Drink  ? 


Dayton,  Oliio,  May,  1913. 


THE     CURSE     OF     CURSES. 

We  reiterate,  with  increased  em- 
phasis, our  relentless  opposition  to  the 
liquor  traffic.  We  hold  that  it  can 
not  be  legalized  without  sin.  Its 
only  argument  is  an  appeal  to  greed 
and  appetite.  It  is  in  collusion  with 
the  white-slave  traffic  and  other  forms 
of  evil.  Its  fruits  are  cruelty,  de- 
bauchery, conspiracy,  and  murder.  It 
is  the  wholesale  despoiler  of  the  race, 
and  is  "intoxicated  with  the  blood  of 
the  multiplied  thousands  it  has  slain." 
As  a  rising  flood  it  sweeps  away  life, 
property,  and  fortune.  It  is  in  a 
death-struggle  for  mastery  in  politics, 
government,  and  society.  The  church 
of  God  dare  not  yield  an  iota  to  its 
murderous  march  against  humanity. 
It  has  no  rightful  place  in  our  mod- 
ern civilization.  It  is  doomed.  The 
forces  that  oppose  this  gigantic  evil 
are  in  accord  as  never  before.  The 
saloon  must  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  name  of  God,  the  church, 
and  humanity,  let  the  next  final  step 
be  a  nation-wide  movement  to  outlaw 
this  traffic  in  a  holy  crusade  for  a 
saloonless  nation  and  liberated  hu- 
manity under  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment of  national  prohibition. 


THE    FINISHED    PRODUCT. 


TRUMBULL  CO.,  0.,  DRY, 

We  clip  the  following  from  a 
letter  just  received  from  Supt. 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler : 

Trumbull  Co.  doubled  her  dry  ma- 
jority last  Saturday.  This  was  done 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
thousand  voters  had  come  into  the 
county  since  the  last  election,  and 
from   Warren   to   Hubbard   the   valley 
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is    filled    with    factories,    furnaces,    and    steel    mills, 
which  was  a  tremendous  factor. 

^  W.  B.  Wheeler. 

Later. — -From  the  American  Issue  for 
July  5  I  clip  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
election  in  Trumbull  Co.: 

WETS    ASKED    PEEMISSION    TO    REOPEN    SALOONS,    AND 
BY    A    DRY    MAJORITY    OF     NEARLY    TWO    THOU- 
SAND   THE    DRYS    REPLIED,    "  NOT    ON    YOUR 
LIFE  I  "     DRY    MAJORITY   OF    FOUR   AND    A 
HALF     YEARS     AGO     DOUBLED. 

The  wets  have  had  their  eyes  on  Trumbull  for 
some  time.  The  Youngstown  and  Cleveland  brewers 
have  been  urging  the  local  booze-boosters  to  start 
trouble.  They  noted  Trumbull's  prosperity.  They 
saw  that  in  the  four  and  a  half  vears  without  sa- 
loons the  county  has  grown  in  population  and  in 
material  wealth.  They  noted  that  business  is  good, 
that  bank  deposits  have  increased,  and  that  men 
are  spending  their  money  on  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies instead  of  piling  up  the  dollars  for  the  brew- 
ers and  saloon-keepers. 

The  wets  wanted  a  share  of  this  prosperity.  They 
said  to  Trumbull  County  voters:  "  Here  is  our  prop- 
osition :  Let  us  open  saloons,  and  we  will  trade  some 
of  our  dirty  dollars  for  your  boys  and  girls.  "We 
will  give  you  revenue,  and  all  we  ask  is  the  chance 
at  your  wage-earners,  and  at  the  young  fellows  who 
want  to  put  in  a  crop  of  wild  oats."  And  back  of 
these  Trumbull  County  wets  stood  the  outside  brew- 
ers, their  greedy  fingers  twitching  at  the  very 
thought  of  getting  into  the  pockets  of  the  men  and 
boys  of  the  county. 


"  THE  FIRST  PLACE  A  POLICEMAN  LOOKS  FOR 

CRIME,  AND  THE  LAST  PLACE  HE  WOULD 

LOOK  FOR  VIRTUE." 

We  clip  the  following  from  Mr.  Bryan's 
Commoner.    What  do  you  think  of  if? 

ON    THE    WALLS    OF    A    SALOON. 

A  card  bearing  the  following  was  posted  on  the 
walls  of  saloons  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  Ohio 
during  the  late  campaign: 

"  W.  J.  BRYAN  ON  THE  SALOON." 

"  From  his  speech  before  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church: 

"  'The  saloon  is  a  nuisance.  The  evil  can  no  more 
be  confined  to  the  building  in  which  it  exists  than 
the  odor  of  a  slaughter  house  to  the  block  m  which 
it  is  located. 

"  '  I  know,  and  you  know,  that  they  are  m  league 
with  every  form  of  evil  in  society.  As  a  rule,  if  you 
let  the  liquor-dealer  have  his  way  he  will  have  a 
disorderly  house  upstairs,  he  will  have  a  gambling- 
den  in  his  back  room,  and  his  place  will  be  the  cen- 
ter of  every  sort  of  evil. 

"  '  The  saloon  is  the  bureau  of  information  for 
every  sort  of  crime.  It  is  the  first  place  that  a  po- 
liceman looks  for  crime,  and  the  last  place  he  would 
go   to   look   for   virtue.'  " 


THE  WOMEN  OF  FRANCE — A  PLEA  IN  THEIR 
BEHALF. 
Dear  Mr.  Root: — You  are  like  the  Bible — full  of 
contradictions.  On  page  707  and  in  Special  Notices 
you  say  you  plead  against  invectives  and  for  a  more 
Christianlike  spirit;  but  on  page  713  you  are  proud 
to  give  print  to  your  grandson's  insults  against 
French  women.  Surely  there  are  awful  women  in 
Paris  and  there  are  awful  men,  too;  and  there  are 
both  kinds  in  New  York  also.  I  guess  there  are 
some  in  Medina  too;  but  this  should  not  allow  your 
grandson  to  say  that  French  women  are  awful.  If 
you  knew  Paris,  Mr.  Boot,  you  would  know  that 
more  money  is  spent  there  on  vice  by  foreigners 
than  by  French  people.    Cook's  Agency  pours  by  the 
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carload  its  tourists  into  the  small  and  dirty  theaters 
of  Montmartre ;  and  those  prude  old  maids,  respect- 
able matrons,  religious  and  moral  English-speaking 
people,  they  go  there  where  no  decent  French  woman 
would  show  herself,  and  at  the  same  time  help  in 
supporting  vice.  Please  ask  your  grandson  where 
he  has  been  in  Paris. 

Is  it  Christianlike  to  insult  even  the  poor  women 
who  make  a  living  from  vice,  from  men's  vice,  when 
the  actual  society  does  not  permit  them  to  get  de- 
cent wages  by  honest  work  ?  They  have  been  thrown 
into  that  life  either  by  ignorance  or  necessity,  or 
lack  of  education,  and  for  their  sins  why  should 
scores  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  per- 
ish? If  your  God,  Mr.  Root,  permits  it  to  happen, 
then  your  God  is  not  Christianlike,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be — •  A  French  Heathen. 

I  wish  you  would  print  my  protest  in  your  paper, 
but  I  do  not  expect  you  to  do  so. 

Palmarito  de  Cauto,  Nov.  9. 

My  good  friend,  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  criticism ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  your 
closing  remarks,  for  1  am  sure  you  are  not 
'•  a  heathen "  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Perhaps  my  grandson  was  a  little  too  sweep- 
ing in  his  statement,  as  young  people  are 
apt  to  be,  and  perhaps  it  is  also  true  that 
he  had  not  investigated  very  much  in  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  atfairs  in  our  great 
cities  here  in  America.  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  intend  to  say  that  all  French  women  are 
after  the  fashion  of  those  he  happened  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  during  his  brief  trip;  and 
]  am  glad  you  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  bad  state  of  morals  is  largely 
due  to  visitors,  many  from  our  own  nation. 
1  sui^pose  you  are  aware  that  a  great  re- 
form is  now  under  way  in  the  United  States 
along  the  line  of  the  white-slave  traffic, 
and  I  believe  this  promises  to  be  world- 
wide. 

We  are  going  to  print  your  letter,  and  it 
Avould  have  been  in  print  earlier  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  came  here  during  my  absence  in 
Florida.  May  God  help  us  in  our  efforts 
to  raise  up  and  Christianize  abandoned 
women  in  every  land. 

One  more  word  in  regard  to  your  con- 
cluding sentence.  It  is  true  that  none  of 
us  can  fully  explain  why  God  in  his  infinite 
love  and  mercy  permits  many  things  to 
happen,  as  you  express  it.  He  permitted  Jo- 
seph's wicked  brothers  to  cast  him  into  a  pit. 
God  permitted  them  also  to  sell  him  into 
slavery ;  and  in  spite  of  his  good  behavior 
and  his  faith  in  God,  he  was  permitted  to 
go  down  into  the  dungeon  just  because  he 
held  fast  to  his  integrity;  and  God  also 
permitted  him  to  stay  in  that  dungeon  two 
or  more  years,  while  he,  poor  Joseph,  got 
no  glimpse  of  wliat  was  then  before  him. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  God  permits  the 
awful  liquor-traffic  to  curse  humanity  that 
the  good  and  capable  might  learn  impor- 
tant lessons  that  could  never  have  been 
taught  them  otherwise?  Did  you  ever  think 
of  that? 
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Editorial 


The  Western  Beekeeper,  edited  by  Geo. 
L.  Emerson,  has,  we  believe,  come  to  stay. 
It  is  certainly  representing  the  Western 
producer.  

THE  MAN  WHO  INTRODUCED  THE  FENCE 
SYSTEM. 

On  page  576  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
a  breezy  article  by  S.  A.  Niver.  He  is  the 
man  who  introduced  to  the  editor  the  fence 
system  and  sections,  as  used  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  late  Miles  Morton,  of  York 
State.  There  is  a  sparkle  of  good  humor 
in  Mr.  Niver's  makeup.  We  are  delighted 
to  know  that  he  is  now  back  to  his  old  love, 
the  bees. 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 
ON  A  TRIP  THROUGH  EUROPE. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Dadant,.  of  Dadant  &  Son,  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  is  now 
making  a  tour  through  Europe  to  study 
European  beekeeping  and  the  various  races 
of  bees.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  in  the 
United  States  who  is  better  qualified  to 
make  this  kind  of  investigation.  As  the 
French  language  is  his  native  tongue,  and 
French  is  universal  throughout  all  Europe, 
he  will  be  able  to  make  his  way  everywhere 
understandingly.  The  result  of  his  findings 
will  be  given  later  on  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  There  is  no  man  better  qualified 
to  bridge  American  and  European  beekeep- 
ing than  Mr.  Dadant,  and  our  congratula- 
tions are  extended  to  our  contemporary. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  the 
localities  where  sweet  clover  gxows,  we 
think  there  has  never  been  such  a  luxuriant 
growth  as  there  has  been  this  year.  The 
bloom  began  early,  encouraged  by  frequent 
rains,  and  the  bees  took  advantage  of  it  at 
once.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  great 
amount  of  nectar  at  any  one  time  in  the 
sweet-clover  blossoms;  for  very  often,  in 
spite  of  the  abundant  growth,  the  bees  do 
not  get  very  much  surplus.  In  some  local- 
ities, on  the  other  hand,  it  yields  quite  a 
crop.  The  chief  value  of  the  plant  is  in 
supplying  enough  nectar  to  keep  up  brood- 


rearing  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  else 
the  bees  can  get. 

Our  cover  picture  for  this  issue  shows  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  sweet  clover  along  the 
bank  of  Rocky  River  at  our  "Waterworks" 
yard,  about  three  miles  east  of  Medina. 
When  all  the  States  become  educated  to  the 
value  of  sweet  clover,  as  a  few  have  done, 
it  will  no  longer  be  known  anywhere  as  a 
noxious  weed,  and  beekeepers  will  reap 
some  of  the  benefit. 


A  post-graduate   course  in   BEEKEEPING. 

J.  E.  Crane  says,  "  Inspecting  is  as  good 
as  a  post-graduate  coui-se  in  beekeeping," 
and  Crane  is  right.  We  have  been  helping 
our  State  Foul-brood  Inspector,  carrying 
him  about  in  a  machine  from  place  to  place. 
We  have  learned  something  about  bees  and 
a  good  deal  more  about  farmer  beekeepers 
that  we  did  not  know  before.  We  have  seen 
some  of  the  queer  things  that  bees  will  do 
when  the  owner  neglects  them  and  gives 
them  a  ramshackled  box  in  place  of  a  good 
hive.  Incidentally  we  have  learned  some- 
thing about  human  nature,  and  more  about 
a  combination  of  beekeeping  and  farming. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  go  well  together, 
and  at  other  times  they  make  a  splendid 
combination,  providing  the  women  and 
children  take  care  of  the  bees  while  the 
"  man  of  the  house  "  is  in  the  field.  We 
have  run  across  some  delightful  farmer  bee- 
keepers— some  that  are  clear  up  to  date. 
They  read  every  tiling  that  is  going  on  with 
bees;  they  have  all  the  honey  they  can  eat, 
and  a  g'ood  deal  to  sell. 

If  some  of  the  old-timers  think  they  know 
it  all,  let  them  go  out  a  day  or  two  Avith 
their  State  Inspector,  and  see  if  they  do 
not  learn  something  new  about  bees. 


enormous  demand  for  bees  and  queens. 
A  LARGE  number  of  complaints  have  come 
in  concerning  various  queen-breeders,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  make 
prompt  delivery  on  queens.  One  customer 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  wanted  Mi*. 
(one  of  the  most  reliable  queen-breed- 
ers)   "  shown  up."     As  nearly   as  we  can 
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ascertain,  all  queen-breeders  in  the  country 
have  been  behind.  Some  of  them  are  al- 
ready oversold,  and  some  have  declined  to 
take  any  more  orders.  The  weather  this 
last  spring  was  unfavorable  for  rearing 
eai'ly  queens.  It  started  out  in  the  North- 
ern States  unusually  favorable.  Queen- 
rearing  was  nicely  started,  then  there  came 
on  a  cold  spell,  chilling  the  cells  and  stop- 
ping queen-rearing  almost  entirely. 

Another  common  complaint  is  that  tlie 
queens  look  small  and  dark  on  arrival.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that,  when  a  queen  has 
been  deprived  of  her  opportunity  to  lay 
eggs,  and  is  shut  up  in  a  little  cage,  and 
bumped  around  in  the  mail-sacks  for  one 
or  more  days,  she  will  shrink  up  and  look 
very  inferior.  If  a  cusiomer  will  have  pa- 
tience he  will  find  that  such  queens  will, 
after  they  get  to  laying,  improve  in  size 
and  appearance. 


We  have  generally  recommended  the  cage 
method  of  introducing  because  it  is  handy, 
and  beginners  are  usually  successful  with 
it.  The  veterans  will,  of  course,  practice 
the  plan  that  will  give  them  the  best  results. 


INTKODUCING    WITH    SMOKE;    THE    PLAN    AD- 
VOCATED  BY  ARTHUR  C.   MILLER   INDORS- 
ED BY  OUR  APIARISTS. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Pritchakd,  who  has  charge  of 
our  basswood  queen-rearing  yard",  came  in- 
to our  ofiice  one  day  saying  he  had  tried 
out  Miller's  smoke  method  of  introducing, 
and  was  very  much  pleased  Avith  it.  "We 
said  to  him,  "  Mell,  suppose  you  write  that 
up."    He  did  so,  and  here  it  is: 

The  article  by  Arthur  C.  Miller,  ou  introducing 
queens,  page  370,  I  consider  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Gleanings  that  has  appeared  for  many 
a  month.  Since  reading  it  I  have  tried  smoking  in 
queens  several  times  under  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions for  introducing,  and  found  it  worked  success- 
fully in  every  instance. 

A  very  strong  colony  made  up  entirely  of  bees 
that  returned  after  moving  several  colonics  had 
twice  baffled  my  attempts  at  introducing  a  queen  by 
the  cage  plan.  But  a  queen  smoked  in  at  the  en- 
trance on  Saturday  evening  was  found  to  have  eggs 
on  thre^e  frames  on  the  following  Tuesday.  Had  she 
been  successfully  introduced  by  the  cage  plan  she 
would  hardly  have  been  out  of  the  cage  by  this  time. 
I  have  introduced  into  colonies  that  had  been  queen- 
less  more  than  30  days,  and  in  one  instance  where 
there  were  fertile  workers.  To  be  able  to  introduce 
a  queen  at  any  time  under  any  conditions  without 
having  to  bother  with  cages  and  cage  candy  is  an 
accomplishment    worth    knowing    how. 

Medina.  Ohio.  July  28.  M.  T.  Peitchard. 

Our  Mr.  Marehant,  who  has  charge  of 
some  500  colonies  in  six  apiaries,  learning 
of  Mr.  Pritchard's  success,  began  trying  the 
method.  He,  likewise,  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  we  asked  him  to  tell  his  expe- 
rience. 

I  should  like  to  say  I  have  tried  a  good  many 
ways  of  introducing  queens,  but  find  none  to  equal 
this.  I  have  tried  this  method  on  colonies  that  had 
queens  just  removed,  up  to  colonies  that  had  laying 
workers,  and  in  every  case  it  worked  to  perfection. 
I  am  sure  we  introduce  more  queeus  than  any  one 
elsip,    and   T   expect  to   use  this  method  entirely. 

Medina,   Ohio.  J.  E.  Marchant. 


FRAME-TONGS ;    WHEN    THEY    MAY    BE    A    NE- 
CESSITY. 

On  pages  573  and  '4  we  have  illustrated 
two  styles  of  hive-pliers.  Those  shown  on 
page  574  are  very  similar  to  those  sold  for 
many  years  by  T.  G.  Newman  &  Son  during 
the  70's  and  80's.  While  it  is  true,  as  stat- 
ed in  our  footnote,  they  have  never  been  re- 
garded very  favorably  by  practical  honey- 
producers,  there  are  times  when  they  can  be 
used  to  gi'eat  advantage.  For  example,  the 
foul-brood  inspector  runs  across  all  kinds 
of  hives  and  brood-frames.  Even  if  he  en- 
counters a  modern  hive  with  modern  frames, 
there  is  a  i3ossibility  that  that  hive  has  not 
been  opened  for  several  years.  In  any  case, 
the  inspector  has  a  "job;"  and  sometimes 
he  feels  that  nothing  short  of  a  crowbar  and 
coldchisel  and  a  hatchet  will  make  the 
brood-nest  available  for  inspection.  An 
ordinary  pair  of  fingers  will  fail  to  remove 
any  brood  frame  that  has  been  gummed 
up  in  the  brood-nest  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  and  a  good  steel  liive-tool  is  not  "  in 
it."  A  pair  of  frame-tongs,  as  shown  in 
this  issue  on  page  574,  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  of  great  assistance  in  affording  a  more 
secure  gTip  on  a  refractory  frame. 

Of  course,  if  the  combs  are  built  cro.=s- 
wis'B,  as  they  often  are,  nothing  but  a  cold- 
cliisel  and  a  butcher-knife  can  be  used;  and 
even  then  a  sledge-hammer  or  a  crowbar 
might  be  more  ser\-iceable,  not  to  overlook, 
of  course,  the  always  useful  and  indispen- 
sable bee-smoker.  .. 


CONVENTIONS   FOR  THIS   WINTER. 

If  the  National  Beekeepers'  Association 
could  arrange  dates  for  conventions,  both 
State  and  local,  it  would  make  it  possible 
for  more  speakers  to  attend.    For  instance, 
the  editor  of  Gleanings  would  be  glad  to  J 
take  in  more  of  the  meetings  if  the  dates  | 
did  not  run  so  close  together.   In  some  cases 
the  meetings  are  on  the  same  day.     Some- 
times manufacturers   are  willing  to   make 
exhibits  at  these  conventions.     If  these  ex- 
hibits could  be  sent  from  point  to  point,  one 
convention    after    another    in    rotation,    it 
would  save  expense,  both  in  the  time  of  the 
man,  railroad  fare,  and  freight.     We  wish, 
therefore,  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  J 
secretaries  of  the  various  associations  in  the  | 
United    States   place   all   dates   before   the 
secretary  or  president  of  the  National  Bee- 
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keepers'  Association.  We  feel  sure  that 
either  one  would  be  willing  to  arrange  a 
scheme  of  dating  that  would  accommodate 
every  one. 

Aside  from  the  convenience  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  editors  of  the  various  bee- 
papers,  it  would  make  it  possible  for  Dr. 
E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, to  be  able  to  attend  many  more  con- 
ventions than  he  is  now  able  to  do.  His 
superiors  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  send 
him  to  a  number  of  important  meetings  if 
the  expense  could  be  divided  up  between 
several  conventions. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Phillips  has 
gathered  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infoi'ma- 
tion;  and  if  some  of  our  important  State 
conventions  could  secure  his  jDresence  they 
would  thereby  materially  increase  the  at- 
tendance. Under  the  present  no-system 
haphazard  scheme  the  editors  of  the  various 
bee-papers  can  attend  onlj^  a  limited  num- 
ber of  conventions.  We  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  President  Gates,  of  the  National 
Beekeepers'  Association,  take  this  matter 
under  consideration. 

Later. — Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  have 
received  a  letter  indorsing  the  plan.  We 
will  publish  it  in  our  next  issue. 


PKOBABLE    50-PER-CENT    REDUCTIOX     IN    THE 
TARIFF  ON   HONEY. 

Several  have  been  asking  of  late  what 
the  proposed  duty  is  to  be  on  honey  in  the 
new  taritf  bill  now  pending  in  Congress. 
We  wrote  to  our  Senator,  Hon.  Theodore 
E.  Burton,  and  below  is  his  reply: 

My  dear  Mr.  Root: — This  is  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  23d  inst.  with  reference  to 
the  duty  on  honey.  Under  the  so-called  Payne-Aid- 
rich  law  the  duty  was  twent}'  cents  per  gallon.  Un- 
der the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  the  duty  is 
placed  at  ten  cents  per  gallon.  I  think,  from  pres- 
ent indications,  that  the  bill  will  go  through  prac- 
tically in  its  present  shape,  and  thus  the  duty  will 
Le  reduced,  as  you  say,  50  per  cent. 

With  cordial  regards  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  E.  Burton. 

So  far  we  have  refrained  from  any  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  probable  effect  the  fifty- 
pei'-cent  reduction  would  have  on  domestic 
honey  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  fore- 
cast. We  have  not  felt  nor  do  we  now  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  reduction  is  going 
to  affect  materially  the  sale  of  honey  in  this 
countrj'.  The  West  India  product  is  all 
extracted,  and  much  of  it  of  an  inferior 
quality.  It  is  xeiy  clear  that  neither  Amer- 
ican comb  honey  nor  table  extracted  would 
be  affected.  The  only  thing  that  might 
happen  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  American  honey  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses; but  the  production  in  this  country, 
of  this  grade,  is  so  enormous  that  we  do  not 
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see  how  it  would  suffer  by  way  of  competi- 
tion with  honey  from  the  West  Indies  of 
the  same  gi-ade.  And  even  if  it  did,  it  will 
have  the  protection  of  probably  a  cent  a 
pound,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  protect  our  American  producers. 


WIRE    fences    for    PRODUCING    FANCY    COMB 
HONEY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  S.  D. 
House,  of  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  has  been  advo- 
cating^ the  Betsinger  wire  fence  or  separa- 
tors for  the  production  of  comb  honey, 
claiming  that  he  gets  better  filling,  and 
practically  all  the  honey  fancy.  We  had 
some  supers  made  up  on  the  Betsinger 
plan,  and  turned  them  over  to  our  neighbor 
Vernon  Burt,  of  Mallet  Creek,  about  two 
years  ago.  Well,  he  tested  them  out,  but, 
strangely  enough,  his  bees  built  the  combs 
against  the  wire  and  all  thi'ough  it.  The 
honey  was  spoiled.  The  next  year  the  re- 
sults were  not  much  better.  But  this  year 
he  told  us  he  had  some  of  the  prettiest 
comb  honey  he  ever  produced.  He  showed 
two  supers  produced  by  the  Betsinger  wire 
separators,  and  it  was  about  the  prettiest 
honey  we  ever  saw — all  fancy,  and  every 
section   perfect. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  bees.  Some 
strains  will  build  burr  and  brace  combs  in 
their  brood-nests  galore,  and  others  will 
build  very  few.  The  former  will  build  their 
nice  comb  hon(?\-  up  against  the  fences. 
One  beekeeper  remarked,  "  The  best  way 
to  treat  such  bees  as  that  is  to  pinch  the 
head  of  their  queen." 

Well,  it  is  possibly  true  that,  when  Mr. 
Burt  tried  out  the  Betsinger  plan  the  first 
time,  he  was  using  bees  that  liad  a  fondness 
for  building  burr  and  brace  combs.  The 
last  time,  he  used  a  strain  that  is  free  from 
il,  and  he  has  secured  beautiful  comb  hon- 
ey. 


A    retrospect;    the    EDITOR    WHO    KNEW    IT 
ALL. 

We  have  been  furnisliing  editorial  mat- 
ter for  this  journal  since  1885 — 28  long 
years ;  and  yet  we  are  glad  to  say  that  every 
day  we  find  something  new  to  "learn,  espe- 
cially when  we  rub  ujj  against  the  bees 
constantly'. 

Some  25  years  ago  the  editor  of  one  of 
our  bee  papers,  inclosing  an  editorial  just 
before  he  discontinued  the  publication  of 
his  paper,  made  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  art  of  keeping  bees  had  reached  its 
zenith.  There  was  nothing  more  to  learn, 
no  improvements  to  make;  and  therefore 
he  was  about  to  disco)itinue  the  publication 
of  his  paper. 
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Those  of  our  readers  who  have  taken  a 
bee  journal  for  the  last  25  years  will  prob- 
ably take  issue  with  the  now  defunct  jour- 
nal. No  wonder  it  died.  Let  us  see  what 
has  happened  since  that  time: 

The  evolution  of  the  lai-ge  power  honey- 
extractor;  automatic  reversing  of  combs; 
the  steam  uncapping-knif e ;  the  melting  of 
eappings  as  fast  as  they  come  from  the 
knife,  and  the  separation  of  the  wax  auto- 
matically; the  honey-pump;  simplified  and 
improved  appliances  for  the  production  of 
comb  honey ;  cut  comb  honey ;  bulk  or  chunk 
comb  honey;  the  bee-escape;  queen-exclud- 
ers ;  new  and  better  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  swarming  problen^  specialist  beekeep- 
ing— that  is,  where  one  man  is  owner  and 
proprietor  of  from  five  hundred  to  several 
thousand  colonies;  syndicated  beekeeping, 
where  great  corporations  in  the  tropics  are 
producing  honey  almost  by  the  shipload; 
the  development  of  new  bee  territoiy;  mi- 
gratory beekeeping;  shipping  bees  without 
combs ;  bee-disease  laws  in  two-thirds  of  the 
States;  apicultural  stations;  government 
apicultural  work ;  back-lot  beekeeping ;  pure 
honey  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union, 
backed  by  federal  and  State  pure-food  laws, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  honey  produced  annu- 
ally where  only  thousands  were  produced 
when  that  editor  who  knew  it  all  said  we 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  honey  production. 


THE    VENTILATED    BEE-ESCAPE    BOARD. 

We  would  call  attention  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Hodgson,  in  this  issue,  page 
577,  on  the  subject  of  ventilated  bee-escape 
boards.  While  the  idea  is  not  new  (see 
Gleanings  for  1892  and  1893),  it  is,  never- 
theless, good.  There  are  two  important  ad- 
vantages in  the  ventilated  escape-board. 
One  is  the  elimination  of  all  possibility  of 
the  bees  suffocating,  and  melting  down  the 
honey;  and  the  other,  having  the  honey 
warmed  for  the  extractor  as  well  as  free 
from  bees.  In  regard  to  the  first  named,  a 
solid  board  escape,  if  it  should  clog  up  dur- 
ing hot  weather,  may  kill  all  the  bees  above 
the  super;  and  the  intense  heat  developed 
by  the  suffocating  bees  will  melt  down  the 
honey.  The  use  of  the  wire  cloth,  as  shown 
in  this  issue,  permits  free  ventilation;  and 
should  the  escape  fail  to  operate  for  any 
reason,  no  harm  would  be  done,  either  to 
the  colony  or  to  the  bees. 

The  second  reason,  warm  combs  for  the 
extractor,  is  very  important,  as  every  prac- 
tical extraeted-honey  producer  will  recog- 
nize. Cold  combs  in  cool  weather  are  very 
hard  to  extract  clean.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  clean.     But  combs 


that  have  the  heat  of  the  cluster  of  bees,  98 
Fah.,  will  extract  very  readil3\ 

A  great  many  have  objected  to  the  use 
of  bee-escapes  on  the  ground  that,  after  the 
supers  are  deserted,  the  combs  are  cold; 
and  this  would  be  true  of  solid  board  es- 
capes. For  that  reason  many  large  honey- 
producers  have  preferred  to  brush  or  shake 
the  combs.  If  new  honey  is  coming  in  at 
the  time,  shaking  will  scatter  much  of  it  on 
the  ground  and  on  the  bees.  Xor  is  this  all. 
The  bees  crawl  all  over  the  gi'ound,  get 
under  the  trousers,  and,  of  course,  the  op- 
erator is  stung  more  or  less.  If  the  honey- 
flow  ceases,  there  is  danger  of  robbing ;  and 
last,  but  not  least  important,  the  bee-escape 
saves  all  interruption  to  the  colony.  Shak- 
ing or  brushing  stops  work,  and  some  little 
time  will  elapse  before  the  bees  get  down 
to  normal  again.  From  every  point  of  view 
the  bee-escape  method  of  freeing  the  bees 
from  the  comb  is  greatly  to  be  pi'eferred, 
providing  the  objections  to  such  methods 
can  be  eliminated,  and  the  Hodgson  plan, 
as  shown  in  this  issue,  does  it. 


HONEY-CROP  CONDITIONS  AND  PRICES. 

The  mass  of  reports  that  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  central  States  shows  that  it 
has  been  unquestionably  a  good  year  for 
the  production  of  clover  hone3\  The  peak 
of  the  yield  seems  to  have  centered  down 
through  the  Ohio  Valley,  including  Indiana 
and  northward  into  southern  Michigan  and 
southern  Ontario.  Generally  speaking,  the 
yield  decreases  from  that  area,  either  east 
or  west,  north  or  south;  but  there  ai'e  ex- 
ceptions, for  even  in  favored  portions  of 
the  clover  districts  there  have  been  almost 
c«.-mplete  failures ;  and  in  regions  where  the 
clever  yield  has  been  light,  there  has  been 
an  occasional  record-breaking  crop.  In 
most  of  the  New  England  States  the  season 
has  been,  perhaps,  below  the  normal.  In 
Eastern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  the  yield  has  been  fair  to  poor.  In 
parts  of  Illinois  there  have  been  good  and 
poor  yields.  The  same  is  true  of  Minnesota. 
In  eastern  Wisconsin  the  season  has  been 
good,  and  in  the  western  part  poor.  Iowa 
seems  to  have  had  a  fair  yield  in  most 
places. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  aggregate  produc- 
tion of  clover  will  be  above  noi'mal,  for 
there  have  been  record-breaking  yields 
:n  favored  localities.  The  price  of  clover 
extracted  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  easier; 
but  on  fancy  and  No.  1  comb  the  prices 
ought  to  be  up  to  normal,  for  we  have  never 
yet  seen  either  too  much  fancy  or  No.  1 
clover  comb  honey. 

Very  little  basswood  honey  has  been  re- 
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ported  anywhere  in  the  clover  belt,  or  else- 
Adhere  for  that  matter.  This  means  that  the 
clover  this  j-ear  will  be  all  clover. 

Our  Mr.  L.  W.  Boyden  has  just  been 
making  a  trip  through  the  West,  looking  up 
the  honey  situation.  His  rei^ort,  in  brief, 
is  as  follows : 

My  trip  through  the  West  was  made  in  rather  of  a 
hurry,  as  it  was  necessary  that  I  return  here  at  an 
early  date.  At  the  same  time,  I  visited  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  larger  producers  in  the  Middle  and  West- 
ern States,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  honey 
crop  will  be  larger  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
and  Nevada  than  it  has  been  for  two  or  three  years 
past. 

Nevada  and  Idaho  had  heavy  rains  during  July, 
which  is  unusual  for  that  territory ;  but  since  then 
the  weather  has  become  very  hot,  thus  insuring  a 
heavy  honey-flow. 

The  writer  visited  a  number  of  very  good  localities 
in  the  West  which  are  not  at  present  being  used  by 
beekeepers ;  and  if  any  one  is  considering  moving 
westward,  and  desires  information  with  reference  to 
certain  localites,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  him  what 
little  information   I  have. 

There  are  several  new  government  projects  which 
will  be  opened  in  the  near  future.  This  will  give 
additional  acreage  for  bees.  Many  ranches  iu  certain 
sections  are  raising  seed  from  alfalfa,  alsike,  and 
sweet  clover.  If  one  is  fortimate  in  getting  near  one 
of  these  places  he  will  be  assured  of  a  continuous 
honey-flow  throughout  the  summer  season. 

The  Ontario  Beekeepers'  Association  has 
feent  out  a  veiy  complete  report  of  honey- 
crop  conditions.  The  average  crop  is  63 
lbs.  per  colonj-,  largely  in  the  southwestern 
counties.  The  eastern  counties  have  prac- 
tically no  honey;  but  the  total  yield  so  far 
leported  is  1,618,000  lbs.  from  543  beekeep- 
C7-S  out  of  700.  In  the  matter  of  crop  re- 
ports, our  neighbors  across  the  line  have  it 
down  to  a  fine  science. 

The  season  in  Southern  California  has 
been  poor.  In  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  State,  conditions  have  been 
lietter.  In  Northern  California  there  wiU 
be  about  half  a  crop.  In  the  Mesilla  Val- 
ley, New  Mexico,  the  year  has  been  a  poor 
one.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  failure  of  the 
O'op  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Western  States,  will  make 
Western  honey,  perhaps,  a  little  scarcer 
than  usual;  and  this  shortage  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  prices  on  Eastern  honey 
more  stable.  Just  what  the  real  effect  is  go- 
ing to  be,  remains  to  be  determined.  But 
certain  it  is  that  the  Western  beekeepers 
should  make  an  effort  to  sell  west  of  the 
Mississippi  as  far  as  possible. 

There  will  be  danger  this  year  that  a 
large  number  of  beekeepers  will  dump  their 
honey  on  the  market  all  at  one  time.  A 
concerted  action  would  avert  this  trouble, 
and  the  large  producers  would  do  well  to 
get  in  touch  with  other  large  producers  and 
associations  to  avoid  a  congestion  of  the 
market  in  any  one  point. 


TELEGRAPHIC  REPORTS  FROM  COLORADO. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Fi'ank  Kauchfuss,  Manager  of  the  Colora- 
do Honey-producers'  Association,  to  fur- 
nish crop  reports  by  wire  on  the  9th  and 
24th  of  each  month.  Mr.  Rauchfuss  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  alfalfa  country,  and  has 
unusual  facilities  for  getting  at  the  facts. 
His  first  report  is  as  follows : 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  this  State  conditions  have 
improved  the  past  two  weeks ;  flow  has  been  from 
fair  to  good  in  most  localities;  quality  of  honey  fine; 
excessive  swarming  will  cut  down  yield;  western 
slope  reports  similar  crop  conditions. 
The  Colokado  Honey-Producers'  Association, 

Frank  Rauchfuss,   Manager. 

Denver,  Aug.  9. 


the  importance  of  accuracy  in  market 
reports;  prices  for  this  year. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  endeavor  to 
give  an  unbiased  and*  accurate  report  of 
crop  conditions  based  on  reports  of  our 
men  in  the  field,  and  on  letters  received 
from  our  correspondents  and  customers  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Our 
facilities  for  obtaining  this  information  are 
the  best  in  the  countrj'.  We  have  pi'oceed- 
ed  on  the  assumption  that  exact  conditions 
must  be  stated.  If,  for  example,  the  yield 
has  been  heavy  in  certain  localities,  that 
fact  should  be  presented.  To-  hold  it  back 
or  ignore  it  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the 
market  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  The 
effect  could  be  only  temporary  at  best.  In 
the  end,  as  soon  as  the  honey  began  to  be 
dumped  in  the  great  centers,  the  market 
would  begin  to  tumble,  and  the  momentum 
thus  acquired  in  the  tumble  would  follow 
with  a  crash.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the 
market  a  little  easier,  and  hold  it  at  that 
pointy  than  to  have  it  take  a  sudden  drop. 
At  present  we  do  not  think  that  prices,  ex- 
cept on  clover  extracted,  and  possibly  on 
alfalfa  extracted,  should  be  below  normal; 
and  even  these  honeys  in  the  liquid  form 
should  sell  for  nearly  if  not  quite  what 
they  sold  for  last  year.  In  view  of  the 
partial  failure  of  honey  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  in  California  and  the  eastern  tier 
of  States  clear  up  into  New  England,  and 
the  fact,  too,  that  clover  this  year  is  strictly 
clover,  and  not  a  clover  and  basswood  mix- 
ed, should  have  a  tendency  to  hold  prices 
up.  A  pure  clover  will  always  bring  a  bet- 
ter price  than  clover  and  bassAvood  mixed. 


SOME  remarkable  TESTIMONY  SHOWING  THE 

VALUE  OF  BEES  IN  FERTILIZING  THE 

BLOSSOMS  OF  FRUIT-TREES. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  for  May  24 
appears  an  article  by  William  Harper  Dean 
telling  of  the  remarkable  success  of  three 
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brothers  in  growing  and  storing  and  mar- 
keting their  fruit.  The  story  is  as  interest- 
ing as  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  feats 
accomplished  quite  as  wonderful;  but  this 
story,  unlike  the  Arabian  Nights,  is  true,  as 
it  relates  actual  performances.  Mr.  Dean 
goes  on  to  recite  the  early  struggles  of  the 
father  of  the  three  brothers  who  have  built 
on  the  splendid  foundation  he  laid;  of  how 
this  father  in  his  younger  days  had  a  vision 
of  gi'owing  fruit  on  a  large  scale;  of  the 
heroic  struggle  he  made;  of  how  he  began 
and  failed;  lost  every  cent  he  had;  of  how 
he  worked  out  to  make  more  money,  and 
started  again  and  failed.  Most  men  would 
have  been  discouraged  and  given  up  the  job, 
feeling  that  he  was  a  miserable  failure ;  but 
not  so  with  John  Repp.  He  went  at  it 
again. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  raising  a  family 
of  three  boys,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  wife  who  had  the  same  kind  of  pluck  he 
had.  Of  course  these  boys  were  brought  up 
right ;  that  is,  they  learned  how  to  work. 
They  profited  by  their  father's  early  ex- 
perience, by  his  repeated  failures  and  oc- 
casional successes.  The  father  struggled 
on ;  and  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  real- 
izing the  vision  of  his  early  days  he  died. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  indomitable  courage 
that  appears  to  have  been  bred  into  the 
boys,  this  story  as  it  appears  in  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman  would  never  have  been  wi'it- 
ten.  But  the  boys  were  made  of  the  same 
stuff  as  their  father.  That  dearly  bought 
experience  that  spelled  apparent  failure  for 
the  old  gentleman  did  not  come  amiss.  At 
all  events,  the  boys  are  now  proprietors  of 
an  800-aere  fruit  farm,  mammoth  cold-stor- 
age plant,  where  ten  thousand  bushels  of 
fruit  can  be  stored  and  kept  till  the  market 
is  right,  and  an  office  where  the  records  and 
the  business  of  the  concern  are  taken  care 
of. 

Albert  Repp  is  the  grower  who  is  on  the 
job  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Charles  Repp 
is  the  man  who  keeps  the  fruit  in  that 
10,000-barrel  storage-plant.  Joseph  Repp, 
in  Philadelphia,  is  the  merchant  who  sells 
the  stuff.  All  three  make  up  what  is  known 
as  the  Repp  Brothers,  located  in  Gloucester 
Co.,  N.  J.,  and  a  splendid  working  team 
they  are. 

Well,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  bee- 
keeping? Read  the  following  extracts  from 
the  intei'S'iew  Mr.  Dean  had  with  Albert 
Repp,  the  grower: 

I  had  walked  the  mile  or  so  from  Pitman  to  seek 
out  this  Albert  Repp  who  grows  the  things  for  Repp 
Brothers,  and  found  him  returning  to  his  home  from 
overlooking  the  spraying  of  certain  blocks  of  trees  in 
the   orchards. 

"  Too  windy,"  he  remarked  snappily.  "  "We'll  stop 


spraying  until  the  air  steadies  a  bit.  Yep,  spraying 
is  no  fool's  job — it's  got  to  be  done  right  or  not  at 
all.  We're  spraying  for  peach  scab  now,  and  have 
already  been  after  the  codling  moth  in  the  apples. 
Look  at  the  bloom  on  those  pears.  Isn't  it  a  dandy?" 
It  was.  I  looked  through  a  fairyland  of  blossoms 
on  correctly  pruned  trees,  in  a  weedless,  grassless, 
thoroughly  worked  soil  covered  with  shedding  blos- 
soms like  confetti  after  a  carnival.  It  was  good  for 
the  heart  to  see  such  a  sight. 

MUST   HAVE  BEES   IN   AN    ORCHARD. 

"  And  if  crying  would  do  any  good,"  mused  Albert 
Repp,  seeming  to  forget  business  for  a  moment  as 
he,  too,  gazed  at  the  sight,  "  I'd  cry  an,  hour  to 
bring  out  the  sun  so  the  bees  could  get  to  work.  It's 
too  cool  for  them  to-day." 

"  You  have  an  apiary  in  connection  with  your 
farm?  "  I  ventured. 

He  looked  astounded  at  my  question.  "  Of  course ! 
Couldn't  do  without  them.  I  never  take  a  pound  of 
their  honey.  All  I  want  them  to  do  is  to  pollinate 
the  blossoms.  I'd  as  soon  think  of  managing  this 
orchard  without  a  single  spray-pump  as  to  be  without 
bees.  I've  got  fifty  colonies  now,  and  am  building 
up  the  apiary  each  year.  There  they  are — look  at 
them !  ' ' 

The  hives  stood  in  perfect  rows,  as  white  as  the 
blossoms  above  them.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  sup- 
erabundance of  bees,  I  thought.    I  mentioned  this. 

"  Not  with  450  acres  of  orchard,"  he  explained. 
"  You  see  we've  got  bearing  orchards  of  apples, 
peaches,  and  pears,  with  many  varieties  of  each. 
Now  when  you've  got  a  new  variety  of  one  of  these 
blooming  while  others  are  just  budding,  it  gives  the 
bees  and  the  spray  gangs  all  they  can  do  to  keep  up 
with  them." 

Beekeepers  would  do  well  to  cut  this  out 
and  paste  it  in  their  honey-houses,  or  at 
least  put  it  where  they  can  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers  in 
their  vicinity.  Those  who  have  a  scheme  of 
outyards  should  hunt  up  the  fruit-growers, 
and  see  if  they  can  not  make  some  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  fruit-growers  will  ask  to 
have  the  bees  put  on  their  jilaces  rather 
than  compel  the  beekeeper  to  pay  for  the 
privilege.  For  example,  at  one  of  our  out- 
yards a  few  behind-the-time^  grape-grow- 
ers have  made  a  protest  that  our  bees  will 
damage  their  grapes.  If  these  fellows  could 
know  what  these  Repp  brothers  (and  we 
will  see  that  they  do)  are  doing  it  might 
change  their  opinion. 

This  article  is  so  interesting  that  Ave  sug- 
gest that  the  readers  of  this  journal  hunt 
up  a  copy  of  the  Country  Gentleman  for 
May  24.  from  which  we  have  made  the 
above  extract;  and  if  you  can  not  find  one 
you  had  better  send  to  the  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia,  inclosing  fen  cents 
for  a  copy.  You  had  better  get  it,  even  if  it 
costs  a  dollar.  It  is  worth  any  man's  Avhile 
to  read  the  early  struggles  of  John  Repp, 
and  see  how  when  what  appeared  to  be  fail- 
ures spelled  the  biggest  kind  of  success  for 
the  boys  who  took  hold  of  the  plow-handles 
when  the  father,  possibly  worn  out,  was 
stricken  by  death.  Such  a  story  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  any  young  man,  especially 
if  he  has  met  with  some  reverses. 
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Stray    StraAvs 

Dr.  C.  C.  MlLiiEE,  Marengo,   111. 


Beet  sugar  has  its  certificate  of  charac- 
ter, p.  398,  but  I'd  feel  surer  about  it  if  the 
British  Bee  Journal  would  endorse  that  cer- 
tificate. 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  your  head's  level  on  the 
sugar  Cjuestion,  p.  404.  I  suspect  there's 
many  a  beekeeper  thinks  he's  making  mon- 
ey by  feeding  sugar  when  he's  losing. 

HoNEY-PLAXTS  luxuriant  this  year.  Plen- 
ty of  white-clover  blossoms  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, with  stems  more  than  a  foot  long, 
and  one  dandelion  stem  I  measured  was 
30^2  inches  long. 

Let  me  endorse  the  use  of  dummies  rec- 
ommended by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  p.  442.  I 
have  some  just  such  as  he  describes.  Others, 
instead  of  being  an  inch  thick,  are  %  thick. 
These  I  like  better,  although  it  requires  a 
few  more  of  them.  They  are  easier  to  han- 
dle if  an  inch  shorter  than  the  frames,  and 
seem  to  work  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Editor,  likely  enough  you  are  right, 
p.  481,  that  in  grading  section  honey  more 
than  two  different  weights  are  needed.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  three  weights  needed  are  12,  13,  and  14 
ounces.  My  idea  is  that  there  must  be  three 
different  scales — not  one  pair  of  scales  ca- 
pable of  weighing  all  three  weights,  but 
three  separate  scales,  one  weighing  12  ounces 
and  nothing  else;  another  13  ounces,  and 
another  14  ounces.  The  simplest  possible 
arrangement  will  answer — just  a  bar  with 
a  weight  on  one  end  and  something  to  lay  a 
section  on  at  the  other  end.  You  see  it 
would  take  too  much  time  to  have  scales  that 
would  have  to  be  changed  every  time  a  dif- 
ferent weight  was  needed.  And  surely  a  bal- 
ance weighing  only  one  single  weight  could 
be  made  for  less  than  one  weighing  differ- 
ent weights.  [Having  three  scales  would 
be  more  ex^Densive  and  more  complicated 
than  having  one  i^air  of  scales  that  would 
instantly  record  12,  13,  14  ounces,  or  any 
other  weight  at  a  mere  glance.  We  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  scales  on  the  market 
such  as  j'ou  have  in  mind ;  and  the  demand 
for  them  would  be  so  limited  that  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  take  what  is  already  on  the  market 
and  make  the  best  of  it. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  let's  see  if  we  can  not  come 
to  terms  about  that  winter-nest  business. 
You  ask,  p.  482,  that  I  shall  not  confuse 
outdoor  and  indoor  wintering.  I  recognize 
that  outdoor  wintering  is  under  discussion, 
and  not  only  outdoor  but  Canada  outdoor; 
for  if  you  go  far  enough  south,  where  is  the 
difference  between  outdoor  and  my  cellar?* 


All  the  same,  if  a  cluster  of  bees  in  cellar 
can  hang  below  bottom-bars,  what  reason  is 
there  that  they  can't  do  the  same  outdoors? 
You  are  entirely  right  in  thinking  that  solid 
slabs  of  honey  allowing  layers  of  bees  only 
Yi  inch  thick  will  not  do.  Even  in  cellar  I 
should  expect  i/4-inch  layers  to  perish.  But 
a  2-inch  laj'er  is  another  story.  With  a  2- 
inch  space  under  the  bottom-bars  (a  deeper 
space  might  be  better),  allowing  the  bees  to 
cluster  clear  down  to  the  bottom-board, 
there  ought  to  be  no  trouble  about  their 
keeping  one  another  warm.  I  wonder  if 
you've  thought  of  this:  Solid  slabs,  allow- 
ing "l^-inch  layers  of  bees  only^  are  bad; 
empty  combs  are  bad  after  the  same  kind, 
but  much  less  in  degree ;  the  ideal  is  a  solid 
cluster  of  bees  with  nothing  interposing, 
directly  under  a  solid  mass  of  honey.  And 
this  refers  to  the  severest  climate  outdoors. 
[When  we  speak  of  outdoor  wintering  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  means  all  degrees  of  temperature — 
high  winds,  no  wind,  wet  snow,  and  light 
snow.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable for  a  cluster  to  winter  under  the 
frames  for  outdoor  wintering.  Even  a  win- 
ter with  a  temperature  of  only  50  degrees 
would  drive  the  bees  up  between  the  frames. 
And  when  it  got  down  to  zero  or  even  be- 
low, a  cluster  in  front  of  the  entrance  on  a 
level  with  the  bottom-board  would  freeze 
to  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  cellar 
temperature  anywhere  from  40  to  60  de- 
grees, at  either  extreme  a  cluster  could  be 
maintained  below  the  frames.  A  winter 
nest  for  cellar  wintering  is  not  important; 
but  we  believe  it  is  vital  in  outdoor  winter- 
ing. We  should  expect,  in  our  locality  at 
least,  that  a  cluster  of  bees  would  not  stay 
in  the  space  between  the  bottom-bars  and 
bottom-boards  in  outdoor  wintering,  but 
would  move  up  three  or  four  inches  on  the 
combs.  As  the  winter  progresses,  the  win- 
ter nest  would  move  upward  with  the  bees: 
then  move  backward  to  the  back  end  of  the 
hive.  That  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in 
our  outdoor-wintered  colonies.  The  writer 
has  opened  up  hundreds  of  colonies  at  all 
times  during  mid-winter ;  but  we  have  never 
yet  found  a  cluster  below  the  frames.  We 
should  like  to  know  if  there  was  ever  a  case 
recorded  of  that  kind. 

In  early  fall  it  may  be  practicable  to  give 
a  colony  nothing  but  solid  combs;  but  let 
that  colony  have  its  own  sweet  will  and  it 
will  soon  make  \\p  a  winter  nest  just  over 
the  entrance  and  about  two  inches  above  it, 
in  our  locality.  This  would  be  during  No- 
vember and  December. — Ed.] 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


SIFTIISTGS 

J.   E.   Crane,  Middlebury,   Vt. 


The  honey  crop  in  this  section  will  be 
light,  owing  to  severe  dronth.  I  hope  it 
may  be  better  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

*  *  * 

This  year  I  have  used  one-piece  sections 
for  the  first  time.  Their  only  fault  so  far 
has  been  that  most  of  those  filled  with  hon- 
ey appear  to  be  a  little  diamond-shaped,  or 
not  quite  square. 

*  »  * 

"  Once  you  have  foul  brood  you  always 
have  it,"  says  E.  D.  Townsend  in  the  Re- 
view. Yes  and  no.  If  you  are  a  shiftless, 
thriftless  beekeeper,  yes;  and  if  you  are  a 
worker  and  pusher,  and  you  have  a  fairly 
good  foul-brood  law,  I  say  no. 

*  »  # 

Mr.  Chadwick,  of  California,  on  p.  250, 
April  15,  refers  to  the  ignorance  of  bee- 
keepers. Inspecting  is  as  good  as  a  post- 
graduate course  in  beekeeping,  and  I  think 
it  is  better.  The  inspector  will  learn  a  great 
many    things   not    found    in    the    books    or 

journals. 

«   *   * 

In  Mr.  E.  S.  Miles'  article  on  feeding 
back  extracted  honey  for  finishing  sections, 
p.  415,  June  15,  he  says  that  in  two  or  three 
weeks'  time  between  clover  and  heartsease 
he  usually  gets  from  15  to  25  supers  finish- 
ed per  colony.  This  would  be  more  than  a 
super  a  day.     Is  not  thei'e  some  mistake 

about  this? 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Miller,  you  say,,  p.  418,  June  15,  that 
if  you  find  a  colony  needing  treatment,  if 
you  wish  to  prevent  swarming  you  remove 
the  queen  and  kill  all  the  queen-cells,  and 
again  in  ten  days  kill  all  queen-cells  and 
introduce  a  laying  queen.  Now,  don't  you 
sometimes  get  a  young  queen  hatched  in 
ten  days  that  will  make  you  trouble  ? 

*  *  * 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Mr.  Doolittle 
says,  p.  405,  June  15,  that  in  an  exception- 
all}'  good  flow  of  honey  there  would  be  a 
waste  of  wax  where  foundation  is  furnished 
so  as  to  fill  sections  with  it,  with  the  result 
that  the  foundation  would  not  all  be  drawn 
out.  But  in  practice  I  find  such  occasions 
very  rare,  while  the  necessity  for  full  sheets 
of  foundation  in  the  sections  in  order  to  get 
them  well  filled  with  combs  and  honey  is  a 
constant  factor  in  the  successful  production 
of  comb  honey. 

*  *   * 

Mr.  Byer  refers  on  p.  412  to  the  pussy 
willow  as  credited  with  not  yielding  honey. 


In  this  locality  at  least,  this  is  not  true,  as 
it  produces  its  seed  on  its  pistillate  plants, 
which  produce  no  pollen,  and  must  be  visit- 
ed by  bees  after  having  visited  staminate 
flowers  in  order  to  carry  the  pollen.  Hon- 
ey would  be  necessary  to  attract  the  bees  to 
these  flowers.  Mr.  Doolittle  may  have  no- 
ticed bees  working  on  the  staminate  flowers, 
and  have  drawn  his  conclusions  from  the 
fact  that  the  bees  got  no  honey  from  them, 
and  failed  to  notice  them  when  at  work  on 
the  pistillate  flowers. 


IS  ALFALFA  POLLINATED  BY  BEES? 

*'  Is  alfalfa  pollinated  by  bees?  "  is  asked 
on  p.  267,  April  15,  with  facts  given  in 
answer  to  the  question.  A  year  ago,  while 
in  Washington,  I  became  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  experimental  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  introduction 
and  also  the  production  of  new  varieties 
by  hybridization  of  colonies.  The  superin- 
tendent, whom  I  looked  up,  said  that  I  might 
make  some  inquiries,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  honeybees  are  of  little  or  no  value  in 
the  fertilzation  of  alfalfa,  as  they  are  un- 
able to  "  trip  "  the  flowers.  He  showed  me 
a  large  number  of  hybrids,  one  of  which  is 
likely  to  prove  of  great  value  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country.  He  told  me  of  varieties 
that  are  likely  to  prove  hardy  even  in  the 
climate  of  North  Dakota. 


I  found  a  beekeeper  two  years  ago  among 
whose  bees  there  was  some  disease;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  treat  them.  I  went  again 
last  spring,  and  with  him  opened  every 
hive  and  showed  him  all  about  how  to  treat 
the  disease.  Again,  this  spring,  I  tried  to 
find  him  to  look  over  the  yard;  but  when 
he  found  I  wanted  him  he  slipped  away. 
His  yard  was  one  of  the  most  slipshod  I 
ever  saw,  and  I  could  not  blame  him.  Well, 
nearly  half  of  his  hives  contained  disease. 

I  went  to  visit  another  beekeeper  who 
had  a  badly  diseased  yard  two  years  ago. 
He  met  me,  his  face  beaming  like  the  rising 
sun.  "  I  want  you  to  come  out  to  see  my 
yard  of  bees,"  said  he.  "  I  have  got  the 
prettiest  yard  of  bees  in  the  county,"  and 
I  want  you  to  look  at  it."  '  The  hives  were 
all  painted,  and  every  thing  was  neat  and 
trim. 

"Got  any  foul  brood  yet?"  I  inquired. 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  I  have  gotten  rid  of  all 
of  it." 

Of  course  he  had.  It  doesn't  stay  with 
•such  beekeepers. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 


p.  C.  Chadwiok,  Bedlands,  Cal. 


Some  feeding  has  already  begun  in  a 
small  way,  but  will  not  open  up  in  earnest 
for  a  few  weeks. 

w    «     * 

Pickled  (or  sac)  brood  seems  to  have  had 
quite  an  inning  this  season.  Many  reports 
have  reached  me  of  the  prevalence  of  tliis 
disease  over  most  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  State. 

I  have  lc«t  several  letters  containing 
stamps  for  reply,  among  which  was  one 
from  a  gentleman  in  Nebraska,  another 
from  a  lady  in  Washington  or  Oregon,  and 
another  from  a  lady  in  Banning,  Cal.  These 
parties  will  do  me  a  favor  by  writing  again, 
and  I  will  try  to  give  them  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

July  26,  fog  and  cold  is  the  program  at 
this  writing,  with  some  rain  in  the  foot 
hills  and  mountain  regions.  I  have  never 
seen  a  season  before  witli  so  much  fog  and 
cloudy  weather  in  midsummer.  To-day  the 
temperature  has  been  69  at  the  highest  and 
59  at  the  lowest.  Last  week  we  had  a  rain, 
and  for  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  had 
regular  winter  weather  while  we  were  read- 
ing daily  of  the  heat  prostrations  in  the 
East.  I  believe  that,  if  the  season  had  been 
moist  enough  to  produce  a  honey  crop, 
there  would  have  been  some  beekeepers 
prostrated  because  of  the  time  that  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  bees  on  account  of  the 
cold  cloudy  summer. 

I  have  had  more  trouble  this  season  in- 
troducing queens  than  at  any  former  time 
within  my  memory.  Last  year  I  removed 
the  old  queen  and  placed  the  introducing- 
eage  with  the  new  queen  in  the  hive  at  one 
operation,  letting  the  bees  release  her  at 
will,  and  I  did  not  lose  a  queen.  But  this 
season  I  found  that  the  only  safe  plan  has 
been  to  make  the  colony  queenless  until  the 
cells  are  well  advanced,  then  to  cut  off  the 
cells  and  give  to  the  colony  the  cage  con- 
taining the  new  queen,  to  be  released  by  the 
bees.  I  am  completely  at  sea  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  the  failure  of  the  first  plan,  condi- 
tions being  almost  identical  with  the  condi- 
tions of  last  year  at  introducing  time.  Some 
queer  things  happen  at  times  in  this  line. 
Last  spring,  while  working  at  the  apiary 
with  Mr.  Byron  Crawford,  my  helper,  in 
some  way  we  lost  a  queen  out  of  one  of  the 
many  hives  we  had  handled.  There  was  a 
question  as  to  what  to  do  with  her.  Craw- 
ford wanted  to  roll  her  in  honey  and  put 


her  in  a  fertile-worker  colony,  so  I  con- 
sented, and  he  did  so,  with  the  result  that 
she  was  cleaned  up  and  went  to  work. 

*  *  » 

In  reading  the  reports  of  crop  conditions 
in  the  July  loth  issue  I  notice  that  in  some 
I^laces  the  honey  crop  was  cut  short  by  two 
or  three  weeks  of  dry  weather  in  the  white- 
clover  belt,  and  I  know  full  well  what  that 
means  to  the  eastern  beekeeper  from  past 
experience  of  my  own.  In  this  part  of  Cal- 
ifornia, if  we  have  had  a  heavy  rainfall 
through  the  winter  and  up  to  the  middle  of 
April  we  pay  no  attention  to  two  or  three 
weeks  or  that  many  months  of  dry  weather. 
The  last  rain  we  had  in  1905  came  the  first 
of  May,  yet  every  thing  yielded  in  its  sea- 
son. We  extracted  30  eases  from  110  colo- 
nies September  12.  They  filled  full  again 
before  winter;  and  the  way  they  came  out 
the  next  spring  with  hives  full  of  bees  was 
pleasing  indeed.  Give  us  plenty  of  rain  in 
the  winter  and  we  would,  but  for  the  cold 
foggy  weather  when  the  honey-flow  is  on, 
be  ready  to  join  the  "  Don't  Worry  Club  " 

for  a  while. 

*  *  * 

Recently  I  made  a  trip  into  the  edge  of 
the  mountains  to  visit  a  friend.  During  my 
stay  I  discovered  a  new -style  "  let-alone 
hive."  It  was,  as  I  remember,  a  soap-box 
into  which  the  bees  had  been  dumped  with 
some  thin  boards  covered  over  the  top,  on 
which  was  a  rock  of  some  size.  The  en- 
trance was  two  auger-holes,  but  most  of  the 
bees  were  going  in  and  out  under  the  cover 
boards.  I  concluded  to  make  an  examina- 
tion, so  I  approached  the  hive  as  I  would 
one  in  my  own  yard.  I  had  reached  a  point 
about  six  feet  from  the  hive  when  I  decided 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  I  turned  my  head 
in  time  to  get  my  eyes  out  of  the  way,  but 
the  back  of  my  head  was  about  as  full  of 
bees  as  my  hair  would  hold.  I  let  them 
alone,  and  have  been  wishing  ever  since  that 
I  had  them  where  I  could  spend  about  fif- 
teen minutes  evei-y  day  smoking  them. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
bees  get  used  to  having  people  around.  I 
have  hives  within  15  feet  of  my  back  door- 
steps, around  which  my  children  play  day 
after  day,  and  they  rarely  get  stung.  If  I 
bring  in  a  colony  from  the  apiary  at  any 
time,  it  is  always  necessary  to  caution  the 
family  to  go  easy  around  them  until  they 
get  used  to  seeing  us  pass  to  and  fro.  This 
hive  I  have  just  spoken  of  was  in  a  remote 
place  on  the  farm,  and  the  only  thing  in  the 
bee  line  to  be  found. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest 

Louis    Scholl,   New  Braunfels,   Texas. 


A  "  FIGHT  ■'  FOR  XET-WEIGHT  PACKAGES. 

Much  honey  is  being  sent  to  market  just 
now  in  receptacles  that  do  not  hold  the 
stipulated  weight  as  given  on  the  shipping- 
tag's  and  as  indicated  on  the  invoices  sent 
by  the  producer  to  the  buyer.  I  question 
whether  this  is  right  in  the  first  place,  and 
whether  it  is  a  safe  plan  to  follow.  It  must 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  law  gov- 
erning the  proper  weight  of  the  contents  of 
a  package  will  be  looked  after  by  the  pure- 
food  authorities,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  better  if  beekeepers  would  remedy 
this  matter  before  anj-  trouble  comes. 

One  element  of  unfairness  is  that  some 
of  the  larger  producers  are  required  to  put 
up  their  honey  in  net-weight  packages,  while 
others  do  not  do  so.  The  extra  weight  over 
the  short  weights  of  many  of  the  smaller 
producers  is  a  big  item  to  us  who  ship  from 
70,000  to  100,000  pounds.  While  it  is  easy 
enough  to  find  buyers  for  a  small  lot  of 
honey  here  and  there  to  take  care  of  quite 
a  number  of  these  short-weight  lots,  yet  it  is 
a  much  greater  item  to  dispose  of  big 
amounts  of  honey  direct  to  a  few  large 
buyers  who  maintain  that  they  must  re- 
quire full-weight  packages. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  few  ship- 
pers do  oppose  our  "  fight,"  as  they  term 
it,  for  net-weight  packages.  We  have  been 
assured  by.  several  of  them  that  they  agree 
with  us  that  we  are  right  in  our  efforts,  and 
that  they  will  immediately  step  in  line  when 
the  change  to  net-weight  packages  is  ob- 
tained. In  a  joking  way  it  was  asserted 
that  I  was  bi'inging  a  great  hardship  on  the 
numerous  beekeepers  who  were  making  a 
practice  of  shipping  short-weight  packages 
year  after  year.  But  to  be  fair  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  only  remedy  would  be  to  settle  up- 
on a  full  net-weight  package  all  around. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  trouble  will 
be  remedied  once  for  all  time  when  our  next 
year's  honey -shiiDping  season  opens.  Let's 
have  a  fair  and  square  deal  all  around. 
»  *  * 

BEEKEEPERS,   GET   TOGETHER   MORE ! 

Never  before  has  there  been  the  necessity 
of  beekeepers  getting  closer  together  for 
the  discussion  of  their  welfare,  crop  re- 
sults, and  marketing,  than  this  year.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  gi-eat  number  of  beekeepers  to  strive  to 
ascertain  the  crop  conditions  and  the  price 
at  which  honey  should  be  sold,  early  in  the 
season,  so  that  the  crop  may  not  be  sold  too 
low.  There  is  no  reason  at  all,  in  my  mind, 
why  the  Texas  honey  crop  should  not  have 
brought  at  least  half  a  cent  per  pound  more 


than  it  has  brought.  The  entire  Texas  crop 
is  a  short  one,  and  the  demand  has  been 
most  excellent.  Besides  this,  the  quality  of 
the  honey  was  better,  as  a  rule,  thay  last 
year.  All  in  all,  it  should  have  brought  a 
little  better  price  than  last  year,  because  it 
was  worth  more,  and  the  demand  for  it  at 
the  higher  price  was  there.  I  know  this 
from  the  simj^le  fact  that  I  could  have  sold 
any  quantity  of  honey  at  the  higher  price 
if  I  had  had  it,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
tlie  lower  prices  that  were  maintained  by 
others  wlio  market  a  great  deal  of  honej^ 

The  unfairness  of  selling  lower  than  the 
price  that  ought  to  reign  is  very  annoying 
to  the  beekeeper  who  is  striving  to  main- 
tain good  prices,  when  some  of  his  custom- 
ers comiDlain  that  his  price  is  half  a  cent  or 
a  cent  higher  than  the  j^rice  at  which  some- 
body else  is  now  offering  his  honey.  Espe- 
cially is  this  annoying  Avhen  such  a  custom- 
er has  already-  placed  his  orders  for  the 
year,  and  more  so  if  this  customer  has  been 
one  of  long  standing,  buying  a  great  deal 
of  honey  year  after  year.  In  a  few  in- 
stances I  have  been  required  to  cancel  the 
orders,  as  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  come 
down  with  the  price  that  I  found,  through 
careful  study  and  investigation,  was  the 
fair  and  proper  one  to  be  maintained. 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  give  up  an  old 
customer,  and  it  is  brought  about  only  by 
the  beekeeper  Avho  not  only  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  price  that  ought  to  be  maintained, 
but  who  is  only  too  ready  to  plunk  his  crop 
on  the  market  at  a  lower  price  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  it.  The  jobber  and  the  retailer 
get  the  benefit  of  this  lower  price,  we  have 
found,  in  that  the  retail  price  is  about  the 
same  whether  the  beekeepers  get  half  a 
cent  more  or  that  much  less  than  the  gen- 
eral market  price.  The  loss  to  the  beekeep- 
ers of  Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  enormous. 
Half  a  cent  per  pound  added  to  the  price 
of  all  the  honey  that  is  sold  throughout  a 
single  honey  season  amounts  to  a  great 
deal.  And  this  loss  is  occasioned  by  no 
other  reason  than  the  lower  level  set  by 
the  careless  and  the  ignorant  beekeeper. 

Therefore  it  is  high  time  that  the  bee- 
keepers should  get  together  and  discuss 
these  matters.  It  is  not  actually  necessary 
to  organize  the  beekeepers  into  a  selling 
organization  at  the  start,  but  frequent  meet- 
ings, or  even  visits,  among  the  beekeepers 
of  every  beekeeping  center,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  crop  conditions,  and  the  prices  that 
ought  to  be  maintained,  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  crop  conditions  and  the  mar- 
ket, would  help  a  great  deal. 
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Conversations  w^ith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

A  correspondent  writes,  "  Did  you  read 
on  page  503,  Gleanings  for  July  15,  that 
the  tirst  queen-cell  is  '  likely  to  hatch  on  the 
ninth  day  from  the  time  the  prime  swarm 
issues  '  ?  Is  that  correct  ?  From  my  obser- 
vation I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  prime 
swarm  issues  with  the  sealing  of  the  first 
cell,  and  also  that,  as  a  rule,  all  queens 
emerge  from  their  cells  in  from  seven  to 
seven  and  one-half  daj-s  after  the  cells  are 
sealed  over.  Also  that,  when  every'  thing 
is  favorable,  the  second  swarm,  or  first 
after-swarm,  issues  on  the  ninth  day  after 
the  first  or  prime  swarm.  What  has  been 
your  experience  ?  " 

If  I  am  correct,  it  was  Moses  Quinby  who 
gave  the  rule  that  three  days  after  the  egg 
is  laid  in  the  queen-cell  this  egg  hatches 
into  a  minute  larva.  It  is  fed  by  the  nurse 
bees  for  six  days,  when  the  cell  is  sealed 
over.  Seven  days  after  the  sealing  of  the 
cell  the  queen  emerges;  and  two  days  later, 
when  every  thing  is  favorable,  and  an  after- 
swarm  is  desired  by  the  bees,  the  first  of 
the  after-swarms  issues.  That  is  to  say, 
where  the  prime  swarm  issues  with  the  cap- 
ping of  the  first  queen-cell  the  first  of  the 
after-swarms  will  issue  nine  days  later.  In 
the  development  of  brood,  and  in  all  of  this 
swarming  matter,  cool,  rainy,  bad  weather, 
retards;  and  hot  pleasant  weather,  with  a 
good  nectar  yield,  accelerates.  But  the  data 
given  will  be  found  accurate  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  And  my  forty-five  years 
of  experience  has  corroborated  and  proved 
that  Quinby  was  correct.  Of  course,  in  my 
later  years  of  work  with  the  bees  very  few 
colonies  have  been  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way  in  this  matter  of  swarming;  but 
the  few  that  have  thus  been  allowed  have 
proven  that  bees  swarm  very  much  in  this 
twentieth  century,  as  they  did  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  Quinby  was  conducting  his 
experiments  and  observations. 

QUESTION  NO.  2. 

"  A  swarm  came  out  one  day,  clustered, 
and  was  hived.  In  the  afternoon  the  bees 
came  out  in  a  straggling  swarm  and  went 
back  to  the  parent  hive,  leaving  a  bunch  of 
bees  about  as  large  as  a  teacup.  These 
remained  a  day  or  two,  when  they  swarmed 
out  and  clustered.  I  found  the  queen  with 
them.  Why  did  most  of  the  bees  leave  their 
queen  and  go  back?" 

The  above  is  one  of  those  perplexing- 
occurrences  which  occasionally  take  place 
in  a  large  apiary  where  natural  swarming 
is  allowed.    The  general  cause  is,  that  a  few 


strange  bees  attach  themselves,  cluster  with 
the  swarm,  or  go  in  with  the  swarm  when 
the  bees  are  being  put  in  the  new  hive.  And 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  strange  bees, 
the  bees  of  the  swarm,  or  a  small  portion 
of  them,  ball  the  queen  either  for  safe 
keeping  or  for  suuie  other  purpose.  When 
the  queen  of  the  newly  hived  swarm  is  thus 
balled,  the  bees  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
lost  their  queen ;  and  after  vain  attempts 
to  find  her  in  or  about  the  hive  they  begin 
returning  to  the  parent  hive,  going  a  few 
at  a  time.  It  sometimes  takes  the  larger  jDart 
of  an  hour  for  all  the  dissatisfied  ones  to 
return.  But  there  are  always  left  from 
half  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  those  in  the  ball, 
and  those  near  enough  to  realize  that  their 
queen  is  there  which  do  not  return.  At 
about  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  good 
common  sens'^  seems  to  take  possession  of 
those  which  remain,  and  the  queen  is  al- 
lowed her  libert}-,  when,  if  nectar  is  coming- 
in.  they  go  on  and  do  the  best  they  can  at 
making  a  colony;  or  if  a  bad  spell  of  weath- 
er follows,  and  they  are  likely  to  starve, 
they  will  swarm  out.  If,  after  they  begin 
to  return,  they  are  stopped  from  going 
home,  they  will  try  to  go  into  other  hives. 

In  this  way  I  used  to  find  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  killed.  Finally  I 
learned  how  to  keeji  them  in  the  hive  where 
I  had  put  them.  When  I  found  a  newly 
hived  swarm  in  agitation  about  the  en- 
trance, with  a  tew  bees  returning  to  the 
parent  hive.  I  would  open  the  hive  contain- 
ing the  swarm,  and.  finding  the  ball  of  bees, 
smoke  them  till  they  released  the  cjueen. 
She  was  then  placed  in  a  long  wire-cloth 
cage  which  would  reach  clear  across  the 
frames.  After  closing  the  hive,  an  old  bag 
or  cloth  of  some  kind  was  thrown  over  the 
top  of  the  cage  and  frames  as  a  temporaiy 
affair.  A  hum  of  contentment  was  always 
the  result.  As  the  bees  had  access  to  the 
queen  between  every  frame-range  they  all 
settled  down  to  quiet  and  work,  the  same  as 
if  the  queen  had  never  been  balled.  The 
ricxt  morning  I  would  release  the  queen, 
remove  the  cage,  put  on  the  supers,  and  all 
would  go  well.  At  first,  when  hunting  the 
queen  I  would  put  her  into  a  common  small 
cage  and  hang  this  cage  by  mears  of  a  wire 
down  in  the  center  of  the  hive,  where  no 
combs  or  frames  of  full  foundation  were 
used;  but  in  about  half  the  time  this  would 
not  satisfy  the  bees.  They  would  show  their 
dislike  by  balling  the  cage  so  that  the  de- 
sired results  would  not  be  attained. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


General    Correspondence 


IMPRESSIONS  AFTER  ONE  YEAR'S  EXPERI- 
ENCE IN  BEEKEEPING 


BY  ANDREW  J.   MONTGOMERY 


Through  no  plan  or  preference  of  my 
own  I  became  a  beekeeper  in  a  small  way. 
Some  months  before,  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism had  sent  me  to  the  hospital.  There 
the  "  hot  air  "  treatment  was  successfully 
given;  and  when  I  returned  the  rheumatism 
was  gone,  for  the  time  being  at  least.  That 
fall  Two  men  in  my  congTcgation  (I  am  the 
pastor  of  a  suburban  church)  made  me  a 
present  of  a  colony  of  bees.  Antecedently 
I  had  no  more  use  for  bees  than  for  rattle- 
snakes, and  would  have  given  both  the 
equal  courtesy  of  keeping  at  a  safe  distance. 
But  with  a  hive  located  on  one's  own  back 
lot  he  is  confronted  with  a  condition,  not 
a  theory.  Fortunately,  winter  was  at  hand, 
and  that  gave  time  to  make  the  necessai-y 
mental  readjustments.  Several  times  dur- 
ing the  early  winter  I  observed  the  bees  tak- 
ing a  flight,  but  it  was  done  in  the  same 
manner  Moses  saw  the  land  of  promise — 
afar  off.  When  spring  came,  one  of  the 
donors  opened  the  hive  and  initiated  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  caring  for  the  colony 
of  bees,  the  first  year  was  successful.  I 
have  three  colonies  now,  and  secui'ed  72 
sections  of  honey.  That  is  good  enough  for 
a  beginner. 

The  first  year  taught  a  good  many  les- 
sons. Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  will  be 
modified  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
more  real  experience.  But  there  is  a  vivid- 
ness about  first  impressions  wliich  rarely 
ceases.  It  is  said  that,  if  a  man  gets  print- 
er's ink  well  rubbed  into  his  hands,  he  is 
r.ever  able  to  wash  it  off.  Is  not  the  same 
true  of  beekeeping?  Can  propolis  ever  be 
removed  from  the  hands,  especially  if  one 
1-as  been  inoculated,  in  a  generous  fasliion, 
with  the  virus  of  bee-sting-s?  There  is  a 
finality  of  fatalism  about  the  business. 
Whoever  would  not  be  a  beekeeper  had 
Ijctter  never  allow  himself  any  experiments 
with  the  art.  The  disease  of  melissitis  (peace 
to  the  shade  of  Noah  Webster)  is  in  most 
cases  incurable. 

For  the  ordinary  professional  man  the 
care  of  bees  ought  not  to  be  despised  as  a 
form  of  health  insurance.  The  mental  re- 
laxation, the  employment  of  a  different  set 
of  brain  cells,  and  the  attempt  to  solve  the 
liundred  and  one  different  and  also  difficult 
problems  which  arise  during  the  brood  and 
honey  season  are  a  perfect  God-send  to  the 
man '  the  greater  part  of  whose  working 
houi-s  is  spent  in  the  office.     I  have  some 


friends  who  are  physicians  who  sniff  when 
the  sting  cure  for  rheumatism  is  mentioned. 
May  be  they  are  right.  But  since  I  have 
been  stung  generously  by  the  bees  there  has 
been  no  recurrence  of  the  dreaded  rheuma- 
tism. I  notice  that  many  of  my  beekeeping 
friends  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  a 
nervous  jDerson  ought  not  to  go  near  bees, 
nor  should  such  a  person  ever  tiy  to  take 
care  of  them.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
nervous  man  is  the  vei'y  pei'son  who  should 
learn  to  handle  bees.  He  is  most  likely  to 
learn  liis  lost  art  of  deliberateness,  which 
is  the  secret,  very  largely,  of  self-control. 

The  mode  of  life  of  a  colony  of  bees  is  a 
first-hand  experiment  in  socialism.  They 
have  the  social  sense  developed  to  the  last 
degree.  They  have  the  community  sense  in 
an  exaggerated  form,  so  that  the  self  sense 
is  altogether  lost.  Therefore  I  was  intensely 
interested  last  fall  in  watching  the  outwork- 
ing of  some  of  their  socialistic  principles. 
First,  I  saw  young  husky  workers  drag  out 
bees  that  had  grown  gray  in  the  service,  fig- 
uratively ;  summarily  eject  them  from  the 
eommunit3%  and  leave  them  to  their  fate, 
which  was  death.  Then  I  noticed  the  fate  of 
the  drones.  A  small  worker  like  a  little  tug- 
boat would  appear  on  the  landing-board, 
hitched  to  the  wing  of  a  big  drone,  and 
headed  out.  Well,  that  is  not  the  spirit  of 
Tennyson's  "  Crossing  the  Bar."  The  bees 
have  relentlessly  followed  socialism  to  its 
logical  outcome ;  and  that  is,  the  destruction 
of  the  non-producers.  After  my  first  sum- 
mer's experience  with  the  bees  I  am  less  in- 
clined toward  socialistic  measures  than  ever 
before.  If  our  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  pro- 
duce producers  only,  then  the  elimination 
of  the  non-producer  is.  of  course,  required. 
That  may  be  the  implication  of  theoretical 
socialism,  but  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  perennial  freshness  of  the  interest  in 
the  keeping  of  bees  is,  I  fancy,  largely  due 
to  life  and  mysterj'.  A  hive  bursting  out 
with  bees  is  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
any  one.  There  is  life  abounding,  exuber- 
ant. The  ancient  Egyptians  used  the  bee 
as  a  hieroglyphic  sign  to  indicate  royalty. 

As  the  Egyptians  used  their  bees 
To  express  their  ancient  Ptolomies. 

— Hudibras. 

Incidentally,  no  doubt  this  is  the  origin  of 
that  odd  expression,  the  "  king  bee."  The 
•  bee  was  the  royal  symbol,  we  are  told,  be- 
cause the  king  had  honey  to  give  as  a  re- 
ward, and  a  sting  as  punishment  to  the  un- 
worthy. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real 
reason  why  this  insect  was  chosen  as  the 
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royal  emblem  is  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  life. 
The  giory  of  a  king  is  the  swarming  multi- 
tudes over  which  he  reigns.  And  the  popu- 
lonsness  of  the  hive  must  have  suggested  it- 
self as  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  king,  the 
head  of  their  national  life. 

Then  add  the  fascination  of  mystery  to 
the  interest  which  we  all  have  in  life  in  its 
varied  forms.  After  all  the  light  wlrieh  we 
possess  is  gathered  together,  the  mystery  of 
the  things  which  we  cTo  not  yet  know  about 
bees  is  very  great.  There  are  many  things 
about  the  habits  and  life-history  of  the  bee 
for  which  light  is  sought.  And  the  prob- 
lems of  bee  culture  are  elusive,  because,  as 
it  seems  to  a  beginner,  there  are  so  many 
things  which  are  known  only  in  a  practical 
way  and  not  scientificall3\  For  example, 
Albin  Platz  says,  page  23,  Jan.  1,  "  Don't 
practice  stimulative  feeding  in  the  spring." 
My  single  colony  came  through  the  winter 
weak.  I  am  satisfied  I  should  have  received 
little  or  no  surplus  honey  without  stimula- 
tive feeding.  1  used  the  Opfer  feeder,  which 
will  take  onlj'  five  ounces  of  sweetened  wa- 
ter at  a  time.  Almost  immediately  the  reac- 
tion under  this  stimulus  was  visible.  The 
ciueen  got  busy.  With  the  number  of  sec- 
tions of  comb  honey  already  indicated,  with 
one  nucleus  taken  off  and  a  brood-frame 
taken  out  to  strengthen  another  weak  nu- 
cleus, I  feel  that  stimulative  feeding  is  a 
good  thing.  But  this  is  simply  matching 
experience  against  exjoerienee.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  permanent- 
ly maintain  a  great  experimental  apiary, 
and  employ  the  laboratory  methods  of  mod- 
ern science,  light  might  be  gained  on  some 
of  the  really  great  problems  of  bee  culture. 
I  do  not  now  refer,  of  course,  to  stimula- 
tive feeding,  Avhich  is  not  so  vital  as  many 
other  problems. 

Oak  Park,  111. 


LECTURES  ON  BEES  IN  BAVARIA 


BY   J.   A.    HEBERLE 


The  organization  of  beekeepers  of  Markt 
Oberdorf  and  the  surrounding  countiy  ar- 
ranged for  a  short  course  of  instruction  in 
beekeeping  free,  not  only  to  the  members 
of  the  organization,  but  outsiders  also  were 
invited.  Mr.  C.  Hofmann,  Munich,  in 
charge  of  apiculture  in  Bavaria,  conducted 
the  course.  Being  so  late  in  the  season, 
practical  work  in  the  apiai-^'  had  to  be 
omitted.  First  was  given  a  talk  on  the  his- 
tory of  beekeeping  in  genei-al,  and  especial- 
ly in  Bavaria. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  BEEKEEPING. 

The  value  of  colonies,  wax,  and  honey, 
based  on  the  number  of  colonies  in  1907, 


was  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  million  of 
dollars — quite  a  sum  for  so  small  a  coun- 
try. For  this  reason  the  government  en- 
courages and  fosters  beekeeping  in  every 
way.  The  sei-vice  bees  i-ender  to  agricul- 
ture by  fertilizing  the  flora  is  great.  Some 
one  has  ventured  to  estimate  the  value  per 
colony  at  $20.00.  He  thought,  probably,  he 
would  rather  lose  the  game  by  playing  a 
card  too  many,  as  Sancho  Panza  said.  The 
flowers  secrete  nectar  so  the  bees  and  other 
insects  will  visit  them  and  bring  and  carry 
away  the  needed  pollen.  The  nectar  is  usu- 
ally within,  at  the  base  of  the  flower;  and 
while  the  bee  or  other  insect  endeavors  to 
get  to  the  sweet,  the  pollen  sticks  to  the 
hairy  garment  of  the  bee;  and  when  she 
touches  the  pistil  of  the  flower  a  few  of 
the  fine  grains  of  pollen  do  the  work.  The 
The  "  Wiesen  Salbei,"  a  salvia,  has  a  pe- 
culiar construction.  In  order  to  get  to  the 
nectar  the  bee  has  to  push  the  short  end  of 
a  lever.  On  the  long  end  is  the  stamen. 
The  bee  pushes  the  button  and  does  the 
rest.  We  see  how  wise  it  is  that  the  bee. 
while  gathering  nectar  or  pollen,  visits  but 
one  variety  of  flower  or  blossoms,  otherwise 
the  probability  of  bringing  the  needed  pol- 
len to  the  right  place  would  be  greatly  les- 
sened. 

BEES   IN  HOT-HOUSES   TO   POLLENIZE   APRICOT 
BLOSSOMS. 

The  lecturer  mentioned  a  vei-y  interesting 
case.  The  city  of  Nuernberg  has  a  number 
of  hot-houses  in  which  apricots  are  raised. 
These  hot-houses  are  rented  to  a  gardener. 
This  gardener,  with  his  assistants,  used  to 
fertilize  the  blossoms  with  brushes,  but  they 
had  only  moderate  success.  Once,  through 
a  broken  pane  of  glass,  some  bees  got  into 
one  of  the  hot-houses.  It  was  found  that  in 
this  house  where  the  bees  had  fertilized  the 
blossoms  the  trees  had  set  much  more  fruit 
than  the  trees  that  were  artificially  fertiliz- 
ed. After  that,  bees  were  kept  in  the  hot- 
houses during  blossoming  time.  The  bees 
do  the  job  cheaper  and  much  better — in 
fact,  too  well,  as  too  much  fruit  sets.  It 
was  further  found  that  the  time  of  blossom- 
ing was  much  shortened.  Tliis  is  a  decided 
advantage,  because  the  weather  and  the  vari- 
ous enemies  have  less  chance  to  do  damage. 
It  is  known  that,  after  the  fertilization  is 
complete,  flowers  and  blossoms  soon  cease 
to  secrete  nectar,  and  insects  are  no  longer 
needed.  The  plant  makes  use  of  the  sap 
(its  blood)  for  the  ultimate  purpose — the 
production  of  seed,  etc. 

ANATOMY. 

The  chitin  skelet,  as  well  as  the  interioi- 
organs,  were  thoroughly  discussed.  Draw- 
ings on  the  black-board,  charts,  and  a  mod- 
el,  helped   to   elucidate   the   subject.     The 
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■anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  bee  is  vex-y 
interesting  and  complicated.  The  antennae 
■alone  have  many  thousands  of  organs  of 
sense.  The  tongue  is  part  of  a  complicated 
:suction  apparatus.  The  legs  show  a  mar- 
velous adaptability  for  walking  on  the  ceil- 
ing or  on  glass.  They  can  hold  a  great 
weight,  as  is  shown  when  bees  collect  pollen 
in  the  basket  to  carry  it  home  to  the  babies. 
The  stinging  apparatus  is  wonderfully 
made.  The  novice  will  readily  conceive 
that  it  is  fearfully  made. 

VARIOUS   RACES   COMPARED. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  bees,  the  Ital- 
ian, Carniolan",  and  the  common  black  bee 
were  mentioned,  and  the  character  of  each 
described.  The  Italian  begins  too  early  to 
rear  brood.  We  have  here  much  bad  weath- 
er in  spring,  even  in  late  spring.  The  ex- 
tensive brood-nest  entices  the  bees  to  un- 
tim-ely  errands  for  water  and  pollen;  and 
many,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  will  not  be  able  to  return;  conse- 
quently much  energy  is  wasted,  and  the 
colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow 
are  not  as  populous  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  the  result  is  a  deficiency  of  the  surplus. 
It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Italians  do  not 
winter  well.  I  have  not  been  able  to  test 
these  claims.  I  have  imported  several  queens 
at  different  times  from  the  United  States, 
but  the  queens  seem  to  have  suffered  so  much 
by  the  long  confinement  and  the  hardsliips 
of  the  voyage  that  they  were  not  qualified 
for  any  thing.  However,  I  think  the  de- 
scendants might  be  all  right.  Only  one 
queen  survived  the  winter.  The  trial  would 
have  to  be  made  by  testing  from  four  to  six 
at  one  time,  and  early  enough  in  the  season 
to  raise  some  queens  to  replace  those  which 
seem  unable  to  pass  the  winter. 

The  Camiolans  stand  the  winter  very 
well;  are  very  gentle  and  industrious;  but 
owing  to  their  swarming  propensity  they 
often  fail  to  give  surplus  when  the  common 
black  bees  do.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  poor  seasons.  The  common  black 
bees  seem  best  adapted  to  this  climate. 
They  moderate  or  stop  brood-rearing  very 
promptly  according  to  weather  and  season. 
They  make  their  surplus  more  by  judicious 
economy  than  zeal  in  gathering — at  least  it 
seems  that  the  Carniolan  is  just  as  indus- 
trious. So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  one 
Italian  colony  for  many  miles  around  here 

say  not  one  in  ten  thousand.     In  other 

parts  of  Bavaria  or  Germany  there  are 
some,  but  not  many.  Here  we  have  blacks 
and  Carniolans.  mostly  mixed  breed  of  the 
two.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  the 
mixed  breed,  I  think,  is  that  they  do  not 
transmit  their  good  qualities  to  their  prog- 
eny  as  well   as   pure-bred   varieties.      Of 
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course  tins  law  of  heredity  is  as  true  of  the 
higher  animals,  if  not  more  so. 

In  this  report  I  have  given  an  outline  of 
the  topics  that  were  treated  more  or  less 
fully  by  the  instructor. 

The  metamorphosis  from  the  egg  to  the 
grown  insect  was  illustrated,  and  to  the 
practical  bearings  special  attention  was 
called  under  the  head  of  "  How  bees  should 
be  handled ;  the  stinging  of  bees,  and  protec- 
tion against  it ;  convenient  way  to  feed 
bees,  and  when  to  feed ;  preparation  of  hive 
and  comb  for  moving;  the  various  hives 
and  frames  in  common  use;  bee-houses 
(bees  are  kept  here  in  bee-houses,  just  as 
the  reverse  is  true  in  the  United  States)  ; 
utensils  and  apjiaratus  were  shown  and  ex- 
plained; combs  and  frames  (the  wiring  of 
frames  was  shown)  ;  how  to  manage  the 
bees  at  different  seasons  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  results;  the  selection  of 
colonies  for  breeding;  queen-rearing;  dis- 
eases of  bees, ,  especially  foul  brood ;  and, 
last,  the  enemies  of  bees. 

This  short  course  Avas  a  success.  Mr. 
Hofmann  Avas  congratulated  from  all  sides. 
He  is  well  qualified  and  Avell  equipped  to 
hold  such  courses.  Next  spring  we  shall 
have  two  days  of  practical  work  in  the  api- 
ary and  in  queen-rearing. 

Markt  Oberdorf,  Bavaria. 


GETTING  SLUMGUM  FROM  THE  SOLAR  WAX- 
EXTRACTOR 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN 


For  years  it  has  been  a  puzzle  to  me  how 
to  clean  out  the  refuse  which  is  left  in  the 
wire-cloth  basket  in  the  solar  wax-extractor. 
This  has  been  particularly  puzzling  to  me 
since  the  yield  from  the  out-apiaries  has 
been  on  the  increase.  As  a  result  Ave  have 
often  been  away  Avhen  this  refuse  Avas  still 
warm  from  the  sun.  Or  if  we  were  not 
away,  Ave  had  returned  from  a  day's  Avork 
somewhere  else,  and  wanted  to  eat  our  sup- 
per. After  a  good  day's  work  I  did  not 
feel  like  asking  or  making  any  one  attend 
to  this  matter.  I  may  say  that  I  have  never 
been  an  advocate  of  long  hours  in  work. 
To  Avork  fairly  rapidly  Avith  an  average  of 
ten  hours'  Avork  a  day,  or  even  a  little  less, 
is  ample. 

This  year  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  heating 
the  wire-cloth  basket  Avith  the  contained  ref- 
use over  a  fairly  hot  fire — a  minute  or  Iavo 
Avill  do  it.  The  matter  softens  first  next  to 
the  Avire,  and  comes  off  in  a  solid  cake,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  way  of 
cleaning  the  basket.  Try  it,  and  I  believe 
you  Avill  think  the  same. 

Brantford,  Canada. 
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FLORIDA    APIARY    OF 
W.  J.  DRUMWRIGHT 

BY   M.   L.    BREWER 


Each  year  we  spend 
our  vacation  in  Flori- 
da, about  twelve  miles 
below  where  A.I.  Root 
has  his  winter  home. 
Wliile  there  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to 
meet  the  beekeepers  of 
that  section.  One  that 
I  met  in  the  winter  of 
1910,  Mr.  W.J.  Drum- 
wright,  is  one  of  the 
veterans.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  talk  with  him. 
Mr.  Drumwright  went 
to     Florida     a     little 

more  than  thirty  years  ago  with  his  family, 
himself  broken  in  health.  He  selected  a 
spot  on  Phillip  Creek,  about  eight  miles  be- 
low Sarasota,  when  Tampa  was  his  nearest 
market.  He  built  Ms  home  there  among 
the  oaks  and  palms,  and  cleared  and  plant- 
ed his  citrus  groves,  and  twenty-eight  years 
ago  he  started  in  with  bees.  He  has  made 
them  a  specialty  since  that  time. 

In  1910,  with  til  colonies,  spring  count, 
Mr.  Drumwright  harvested  400  gallons  of 
extracted  honey ;  800  pounds  of  comb  hon- 
ey in  sections,  and  80  pounds  of  wax. 

Mr.  Drumwright  is  now  about  77  years 
old,  and  very  rugged  for  one  of  his  years. 
He  says  that  he  has  seen  hardly  a  sick  day 
since  going  to  Florida. 

No.  1  shows  his  old  home  where  he  reared 
his  family,  who  are  now  all  married  and 
gone  from  home.  The  wife  of  his  joys  and 
younger  days  has  been  called  to  the  other 
world,  and  now  he  is  left  with  his  bees  for 
companions.     The  old  place  was  too  large 


Hume  of   W.   J.   Drumwright,    near   Sarasota,   Fla. 


for  his  needs,  so  at  the  time  of  our  visit  we 
found  him  moving  on  up  the  creek  about 
half  a  mile.  He  had  sold  the  old  i^lace. 
The  bees  were  then  nearly  all  transferred 
to  the  new  localitj^,  and  we  noted  that  they 
were  in  modern  hives,  painted  white  and 
fresh,  and  systematically  set  in  regular 
order. 

The  new  place  is  a  twelve-acre  tract  with 
a  nice  young  grove  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing. The  honey-house  was  built,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  foundation  for  the 
home  of  the  faitliful  horse  was  being  laid, 
and  the  house  was  to  follow. 

No.  2  shows  a  portion  of  the  creek  and 
the  honey-house,  so  built  that  loading  and 
unloading  from  the  launch  could  be  done 
with  ease.  The  apiary  is  located  just  be- 
yond the  honey-house. 

No.  3  shows  a  portion  of  the  apiaiy  with 
Mr.  Drumwright  sitting  on  one  of  the  hives. 
A  small  portion  of  the  creek  is  visible 
through  the  palms. 


The  honey-house  on  the  creek. 
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Mr.   Drumwright   in  his  apiary. 


Mr.  Druiiiwriiiht  himself,  his  horse,  and 
his  bees,  seemed  to  be  the  sole  occupants  of 
the  place.  May  they  live  many  more  years 
to  enjov  their  work  together. 

Ph'ilo,  111. 


HOW  I  BECAME  INTERESTED  IN  BEES 


BY  BRYAN   STRUBE 


One  morning  in  May,  1912,  as  I  was 
passing  a  schoolbouse  I  saw  something 
hanging  on  a  limb.  A  terrible  humming 
sound  met  my  ear.  I  knew  then  that  it 
must  be  bees,  although  I  had  never  seen  so 
many  bees  before.  I  had  heard  my  father 
talk  about  them,  however,  but  be  had  never 
kept  any  since  I  could  remember.  I  hurried 
home  to  tell  my  father.  He  took  a  barrel 
and  put  in  two  cross-ijieces  about  six  inches 
from  the  top,  in  order  to  keep  the  combs 
from  falling.  As  soon  as  he  looked  at  th.e 
bees  he  said  that  they  were  Italians,  and 
that  it  was  the  largest  swarm  he  had  ever 
seen.  We  saw^ed  off  the  limb  and  let  it  down 
to  the  ground  easily,  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  feet.  We  set  the  barrel  over  it,  i.nd 
drummed  on  it  until  they  sta"'"tcf.  in.  We 
then  Avent  home  to  wait  until  evening  before 
trying  to  move  the  bees.  After  daik  we 
started,  taking  with  us  a  sheet  and  a  tub. 
We  found  that  the  bees  were  all  in  the  bar- 
rel. We  spread  the  sheet  over  the  tub,  set 
the  barrel  down  in  the  tub,  and  tied  it  up 


like  a  washing  of  clothes,  then  put  the  bar- 
rel in  the  buggy  and  carried  the  bees  home 
safely,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The  next 
morning  they  were  flying  around,  and  soon 
began  to  work  in  their  new  home. 

Later  1  ordeied  two  Danzenbaker  hives. 
We  transferred  them  about  the  middle  of 
August.  We  took  about  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  honey  from  the  old  barrel.  In  trans- 
ferring them  they  swarmed  out  on  two  dif- 
ferent limbs.  We  hived  them  in  two  hives. 
In  lialf  an  hour  they  were  all  in  one  hive. 
We  then  supposed  there  was  but  one  Cjueen. 
They  filled  the  brood-chamber  and  made 
four  sections  of  surplus. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  reading  all  I  could 
get  on  bees.  I  am  sixteen  years  old,  and 
think  that  beekeeping  for  pleasure,  profit, 
and  recreation  is  hard  to  beat. 

Oak  Grove,  Kv. 


HIVE-PLIERS 


A  New  Tool  which  Saves  25  per  cent  of  Stings 
and  Does  25  per  cent  More  Work 


BY    JOSEPH   GRAY 


A  good  laugh  does  no  one  barm,  and  I 
surely  had  a  good  one  at  the  idea  of  using 
"  sugar-tongs,"  yet  25  per  cent  less  stings 
and  25  per  cent  more  work  caused  me  to 
change  my  views.  So  from  jest  I  turned  to 
earnest  consideration  of  their  use,  and  at 
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inibined  liive-tcinl,   frame,  tongs,   \n-y, 
scraper,   etc. 


last  produced  the  tool  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations.  I  have,  however,  given  it  tlie 
more  digniHed  name  of  "  hive-pliers." 

The  one  thing  that  arrested  my  attention 
most  was  the  firm  grasp  of  a  comb  single- 
lianded,  leaving  the  left  hand  free  to  use 
the  smoker,  bee-brush,  etc.  The  frames  are 
pried  apart,  then  grasped  with  the  pliers, 
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one  hand  only  being  resjuired  to  handle 
them,  allowing'  the  free  hand  full  use  of 
the  smoker.  When  using  the  brush,  the 
comb  is  grasped  by  the  pliers,  dropped  on 
the  front  of  the  super  sufficient  to  jar  off 
the  bulk  of  the  bees,  the  remainder  being- 
brushed  off.  These  tools  are  not  laid  down, 
hence  the  gain  in  time. 

During  a  rush  of  honey  the  comb  is  just 
pulled  over  the  edge  of  the  super,  and  the 
bees  brushed  off'. 

The  pry  forces  the  nut  and  bolt  to  fasten 
the  two  jaws  together,  the  reverse-nut  end 
being-  used  for  a  hammer. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  pliers  save 
stings.  The  hands  do  not  come  in  such 
close  contact  with  the  bees;  yet  greater  is 
their  importance  and  value  in  handling  dis- 
eased colonies.  The  hands  do  not  touch  the 
comb,  only  the  plier  jaws,  and  these  are 
easily  disinfected  by  burying-  them  in  the 
hot  barrel  of  the  smoker. 

The  first  use  of  the  pliers  is  awkward  be- 
cause one  wants  to  lay  them  down  and  us-;- 
his  fingers;  but  after  one  thousand  frames 
have  been  handled  by  them  the  experienced 
apiarist  will  have  learned  their  use  and 
their  value. 

AVasco,   Cal. 

[Hive-iJliers  or  tongs  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  a  number  of  beekeepers,  several  of 
the  suggestions  having  appeared  in  these 
columns    before;    but    extensive    producers 


Tile  tool  in  operation, 
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usualW  do  not  use  them,  for  the  reason  that 
they  can  get  along  just  as  well  (or  better) 
bj'   using  their  fingers  alone. 


Another  idea  for  frame-pliers,  sent  us  by 
Wm.  Grams,  of  Sturgis,  S.  D.,  is  shown 
herewith.  Perhaps  the  latter  tool  permits 
of  a  rather  firmer  grip  on  the  top-bar,  with 
less  tendency  of  the  frame  to  tip  if  not 
grasped  exactly  in  the  center. — Ed.] 


BEEKEEPING  A  FAVORITE  SPORT 


BY  HENRY  A.  SHAEFER 


Keeping  a  few  colonies  of  bees  is  my 
favorite  sport.  I  have  hunted,  fished,  play- 
ed ball,  and  used  a  camera.  I  soon  tired  of 
all  these,  but  not  so  with  my  bees. 

My  father  is  a  farmer,  and  I  work  on  his 
farm.  I  care  for  my  bees  at  noon,  and  nail 
up  frames  and  get  supers  ready  in  the  eve- 
ning. We  live  in  a  rather  hilly  country  whei'e 
white  clover  is  the  principal  honey-plant. 
It  is  everywhere,  and  the  honey-flow  begins 
about  June  10,  and  usually  ends  the  latter 
part  of  July. 

The  fii-st  half-hour  that  I  spent  with  the 
bees  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  had  bought 
a  colony  of  bees  during  fruit  bloom,  when 
it  happened  that  the  weatlier  was  too  cold 
for  .the  bees  to  fly.  I  could  hardly  restrain 
my  impatience  until  a  warm  day  came. 
Wlien  it  did  come  I  i)ut  on  my  home-made 
veil  (my  bee  supplies  had  not  come  yet), 
and  without  smoker  or  gloves  I  Avent  to 
open  the  hive.  I  expected  to  get  stung  many 
times  before  I  closed  it  again,  but  not  a  bee 
dared  to  be  so  forAvard. 

1  looked  for  the  queen,  for  I  wanted  to 
see  if  all  the  talk  about  her  being  so  large 
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was  true.  Three  or  four  times  I  thought 
that  I  had  her,  only  to  find  that  it  was  a 
worker  distended  with  honey.  It  would  go 
into  a  cell  with  honey  in,  and  I  thought  that 
surely  a  c|ueen  Avould  not  lay  an  egg  in  a 
cell  half  full  of  honey.  At  last  I  found  the 
cjueen.  She  was  much  larger  than  the  bees 
I  had  mistaken  for  her.  I  took  the  frame 
with  the  queen  on  it  and  proudly  showed 
her  to  the  folks,  then  took  the  frame  back 
to  the  hive  and  carefully  closed  it,  satisfied 
that  I  had  seen  a  queen  bee. 

Every  time  after  that,  Avhen  I  looked  into 
the  liive  I  saAv  or  learned  something  new. 
That  Avas  and  still  is  my  pleasure.  The 
work  connected  with  keeping  a  feAv  colonies 
is  light,  pleasant,  and  also  different  from  all 
other  work  on  the  farm. 

Colfax,  Wis. 


HONORABLE  0.  C.  SKINNER 


BY  A\'ESLEY  FOSTER 


The  keeping  of  bees  attracts  in  all  prob- 
ability more  people  in  varied  Avalks  of  life 
than  any  other  line  of  Avork  Avith  perhaps 
the  exception  of  poultry-raising  and  farm- 
ing. The  latter  rural  pursuits  have  drawn 
many  business  and  professional  men  to  their 
ranks  from  the  city  during  the  past  few 
years. 

But  bee  culture  embraces  in  its  list  of 
devotees  people  from  all  ranks  of  life- 
men,  Avomen,  and  children.  Editors  and 
newspaper  men  generally  seem  to  be  drawn 
toAvard  beekeeping  because,  no  doubt,  of 
the  opportunity  for  outdoor  Avork,  Avith- 
out  the  physical  demands  that  many  phases 
of  farming  require. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  an  old  neAvspaper  man, 
Avho  is  now  a  member  of  the  Colorado  leg- 
islature, and  a  beekeeper  on  the  side.  He 
OAvns  something  like  200  colonies  of  bees 
that  he  has  leased  to  another  party.  But 
20  colonies  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  shed  at 
the  rear  of  his  home  place  in  Montrose  are 
cared  for  by  himself.  I  am  shoAving  a  pic- 
ture of  this  shed-roof  apiary.  Mr.  Skinner 
tells  me  it  is  a  gi'eat  improvement  over 
]}lacing  the  hives  on  the  ground,  because 
of  the  greater  safety  to  passersby.  The 
disadvantage  is  that,  Avhen  Avalking  on  the 
shed  roof,  all  the  hives  are  jarred  more  or 
less,  which  angers  the  bees.  But  the  flight 
of  the  bees  being  above  that  of  traffic  on 
the  street  more  than  balances  this  disad- 
vantage. 

During  the  spring  of  1911  I  met  Mr. 
Skinner  for  the  first  time.  I  asked  him  to 
introduce  a  bill  in  the  House  relative  to 
apiai'y  ])rotectioii  Avhich  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  committee  on  legislation  of  the  Col- 
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S.   A.    Niver's    arrangement    for   heating   honey   as    it      runs    from    the   extractor   so    that    it    may   be    easily 

strained  through  cheese-cloth. 


orado  State  Beekeepers'  Association.  This 
law  iDassed  the  Houses,  and  was  signed  by 
the  Governor,  who,  however,  cut  the  ap- 
propriation down  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  a  small  man,  but  corres- 
pondingly active.  He  is  reputed  to  be  a 
progressive  among  progressives,  and  has 
lived  up  to  the  name  pretty  well.  The  bee- 
men  could  not  hoije  for  a  better  helper  in 
the  legislature  in  securing  recognition  for 
the  beekeeping  industry  of  Colorado. 

At  our  1912  spring  convention  in  Mont- 
rose, Mr.  Skinner  gave  us  many  valuable 
points  on  the  proper  methods  of  proced- 
ure in  order  to  secure  apicultural  legisla- 
tion. We  used  his  suggestions  this  wintei'. 
He  is  a  vei'v  "  likable  "  man. 

Boulder,   Col. 


A   DEVICE  FOR  STRAINING  HONEY  AT  THE 
TIME  IT  IS  EXTRACTED 


BY  S.  A.  XIVKK 


I  was  interested  in  the  April  issue  of 
Gleanings  to  note  that  the  extracted-honey 
producers  are  waking  up  to  the  need  of 
some  way  to  strain  honey  through  a  cloth 
fine  enough  to  make  it  fit  for  table  use.  As 
it  comes  from  the  extractor,  it  is  too  thick 
to  strain  without  heating.  If  run  into  the 
five-gallon  cans,  and  the  cans  set  in  hot 
water,  part  of  the  honey  gets  too  hot ;  and, 
besides,  that  takes  a  lot  of  work  and  both- 
er, so  they  let  it  go,  as  a  general  rule. 

Then  the  salesman  who  repacks  for  the 
retail  trade  has  all  that  to  do,  and  dislikes 
it,  for  he  must  carry  (|uite  an  outfit,  which 


must  be  taken  from  town  to  town.  He  must 
find  a  room  suitable  to  work  in,  spend  his 
time  heating,  straining,  and  bottling,  all  of 
which  means  extra  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Now  that  I  have  "  reformed,"  and  quit 
the  road  work  and  gone  back  to  my  first 
love  (producing  extracted  honey),  my 
thought  naturally  turned  to  some  kind  of 
invention  that  would  heat  the  honey  as  it 
left  the  extractor  sufficiently  to  strain 
through  ten-cent  cheese-cloth.  I  enclose  a 
picture  of  the  device  we  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  I  will  only  say  that  it  "gits  thar," 
even  with  our  California  honey,  wliich  the 
editor  l:as  liad  some  experience  with  in  past 
years. 

It  consists  of  a  tank  or  trough  8  feet 
long,  6  inches  high,  8  inches  wide,  full  of 
water,  with  two  conductor  pir>es  3  inches 
wide  by  2  inches  deep,  placed  inside,  enter- 
ing the  end  under  the  extractor  faucet  an 
inch  from  the  top,  leaving  the  end  next  to 
the  storage-tank  an  inch  from  the  bottom. 

This  incline  of  the  pipes,  running  through 
8  feet  of  hot  water,  allows  the  honey  to  heat 
until  it  is  thin  enough ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
thin  enough,  and  not  before,  it  hikes  along 
to  the  strainer,  which  is  ])laced  above  the 
storage-tank.  The  two  oil-burners  will  heat 
the  water  in  the  trough  in  a  few  minutes; 
then  we  turn  one  burner  out  entirely,  and 
turn  the  flame  to  half  speed  in  the  other. 
The  water  is  then  about  right  to  keep  the 
honey  out  of  our  way,  even  when  two  "  ex- 
lightning  operators  "  are  on  the  job.  I  had 
to  take  the  device  out  of  the  basement, 
where  it  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  (as 
we  exti'nct  on  a  floor  above),  for  the  light 
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was  bad  for  i)lioto,araiiliin,C';  ))nt  it  is  so 
siiii|ile  I  hat  I  ])resnnie  all  will  see  fhrouiiii 
the  scheme  easily. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Kditor.  lo  (all  youf  alteii- 
lioii  to  a  mistake  or  two  in  voui'  leceiit  edi- 
torial comments. 

You  said,  "  If  not  mistaken,  Morion  in- 
vented the  telescojie  swarm-catcher."  Noi)e! 
"  I  seed  it  tirst."  Then  you  think  that  Ca- 
nuck. Holtermann,  has  the  biiigest  extract- 
or. Xit !  only  12  frames.  Our  merry-go- 
I'ouud  throws  16  at  a  time,  reverses  like  a 
Cowan,  and  I  can  take  it  to  pieces  by  tak- 
ing' out  a  few  bolts,  screws,  turn-buckles, 
and  unhooking  wires;  nest  the  whole  thing 
into  a  small  space,  take  it  to  an  outyard, 
and  set  it  up  again. 

This  county  is  three  times  as  large  as  the 
whole  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  contains 
(so  they  say)  360  beekeepers.  They  elect- 
ed me  president  of  their  beekeepers'  club, 
but   1  ha\'e  met  only  6  of  those  360  so  far. 

Jamesburg,  Cal. 


HOW  TWO  SWARMS  OF  BEES  WERE  CARRIED 
HOME 


BY  J.  W.  STINE 


I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  "  a  good 
catch  "  in  the  way  of  two  swarms  which  I 
cai)tured  five  miles  east  of  Salem  while  out 
on  an  inspection  tour.  One  swarm  is  in 
the  nail-keg  in  the  seat  by  my  side,  and  the 
other  I  put  in  a  sack  and  hung  it  on  the 
side  of  the  bup'o'v.  Both  swarms  are  doing 
fine  work  in  the  supers  now.  They  were 
captured  the  hrst  week  in  June.  I  thought 
possibly  this  might  be  a  new  way  of  carry- 
ing bees. 

Salem.  Iowa. 


WIRE  CLOTH  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WOOD 
IN  BEE-ESCAPE  BOARDS 

BY   ARTHUR    F.    HODGSON 


During  the  past  season  I  did  considerable 
experimenting  with  the  bee-escape  boards 
with  gratifying  success.  I  think  that  the 
I'esult   of   these    experiments    would    be    of 
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Can-.viiis   two   swarms,    one   in   a    keg   and   the   other 
in  a  sack. 


GALVANIZED    SCREEN  WIRE  CLOTH 


value,  especially  to  large  jn-oducers  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  So  far  as  I  know,  bee-escape 
boards  have  been  made  of  wood,  the  idea 
being  to  make  a  complete  separation  (except 
one  way  through  the  bee  escape)  between 
the  super  or  supers  to  be  removed  and  the 
hive  below. 

In  queen-rearing  operations  I  have  notic- 
ed the  peculiar  effect  of  wire  cloth  as  a 
partial  separation  between  bees,  and  this 
led  me  to  construct  a  bee-escape  board  en- 
tirely of  this  material  (except  for  the  neces- 
sary rim  and  cross-piece  containing  the  bee- 
escapes).  In  a  twelve-frame  hive  I  think 
that  the  two  escapes  are  a  decided  advan- 
tage. 

The  enclosed  drawing  will  illustrate  the 
idea.  The  advantages  are  that  the  su^jers 
are  very  rapidly  freed  from  bees,  and  the 
deserted  combs  are  not  shut  oft'  *rom  the 
heat  of  the  hive.  In  cool  weather  this  is  a 
decided  advantage  where  combs  are  to  be 
extracted,  and  in  hot  weather  it  is  equally 
advantageous,  as  the  bees  do  not  feel  their 
contracted  quarters  as  much,  considerable 
heat  being  taken  up  by  the  beeless  combs 
above. 

It  may  be  argued  that  bees  separated  by 
wire  cloth  would  pass  honey  through  to 
their  fellows  below  (even  during  the  few- 
hours  there  are  bees  on  both  sides  of  the 
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A   GLIMPSE   OF   OUR   DASHEENS   AT    MEDINA. 

The  above  picture  was  taken  about  ten  days  ago;  and  to-day,  July  30,  owing  to  a  very  warm  spell  of 
weather,  accompanied  with  abundant  summer  showers,  they  are  almost  twice  as  high;  in  fact,  some  of  them, 
if  they  keep  on  at  this  rate,  will  soon  be  as  high  as  my  head;  and  the  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  right  back  of 
the  dasheens,  is  all  tasseled  out  and  higher  than  I  can  reach.  In  fact,  it  is  about  the  finest-looking  sweet  corn 
I  ever  saw.  Do  you  catch  on  ?  It  is  the  heavy  mulching  of  stable  manure  that  was  put  around  the  dash- 
eens. You  can  see  the  fragments  of  cornstalks  in  the  manure  that  were  used  for  bedding.  You  can  just 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  potatoes  further  on  at  the  end  of  the  dasheen  rows.  They  not  only  cover  the  ground, 
but  some  of  the  vines  stretch  up  higher  than  my  head,  although  early  potatoes.  You  see  the  potatoes,  Hub- 
bard squashes,  and  every  thing  else,  "  got  wind  "  of  the  generous  feed,  and  commenced  sending  out  their 
white  rootlets  all  over  into  the  dasheen  patch  to  get  "  Inspiration."  The  Solomon's  Island  gourd  or  "  guado 
bean,"  in  the  middle  of  the  row  does  not  show  in  the  picture;  but  it  would  show  if  taken  to-day.  It  grew 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  while  I  was  absent  in  Michigan.  A  letter  just  received  from  my  nearest  neighbor, 
C.  L.  Harrison,  reads  as  follows :  "  Some  of  my  dasheen  is  62  inches  high,  and  the  leaves  are  26  inches 
long,  21^  inches  wide.  I  have  used  some  of  the  small  shoots  for  greens.  They  are  excellent  now,  July  24. 
— C.  L.  Harrison,  Bradentown,  Fla." 


screen),  and  thus  deplete  the  combs.  After 
careful  observation  1  failed  to  notice  such 
a  result.  My  experience  goes  to  shoAV  that, 
if  honey  is  passed  through  the  screen,  it  is 
up  rather  than  down.  For  example,  a  su- 
per fitted  with  wire-cloth  bottom  (nuclei  for 
ciueen-reiring')  placed  above  a  strong  colo- 
ny will  beLome  clogged  with  honey  from  the 
colony  bekvv. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that,  with  these 
rapid  escaj^e-boards  and  my  eight-frame 
power  extractor,  I  can  handle  alone  a  prob- 
able ten-ton  crop  this  season. 

In  using  these  bee-escapes  there  is  no 
back-aching  job  shaking  and  brushing  in- 
dividual combs  to  free  them  from  bees  with 
the  conseciuent  killing  and  injuring  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  season's  best  workers,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  return  in  stings,  and  the 
danger  of  robbing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
After  carefully  trying  frames  with  both 
one  and  two  escapes  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  an  advantage  (in  length  of  time  re- 
quired) with  the  frame  having  two  escapes; 
but  this  advantage  is  not  important  as  re- 
gards freeing  the  super  of  bees.  However, 
when  I  considered  the  small  extra  cost  with 
two  escapes  it  seemed  practical  to  use  them ; 
for  if,  for  any  reason,  one  did  not  operate, 
the  other  would.  I  have  never  had  a  Porter 
escape  that  did  not  work  beautifully;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  any  unnecessary  chances 
confining  bees,  as  confined  bees  will  very 
rapidly  raise  the  temperature,  and  this 
would  be  disastrous,  besides  not  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  results. 
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As  for  the  time  required,  I  find  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  honey-flow,  when  combs  are 
almost  capped,  that  24  hours  is  quite  prac- 
tical. I  have  put  the  escapes  on  early  in  the 
morning-  and  found  the  combs  free  of  bees 
by  evening.  As  a  colony  requires  seven  or 
eight  hours  to  realize  its  queenlessness,  just 
so  a  few  hours  must  elapse  before  the  bees 
in  the  super  feel  their  seiDaration.  Then  the 
escape  works  rapidly. 

The  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  screen  oc- 
curred to  me  while  using  a  screen  frame  in 
connection  with  cell-getting.  I  advise  the 
use  of  galvanized  wire  cloth  on  account  of 
its  durability. 

To  give  you  what  I  consider  the  supreme 
test  of  this  wire-cloth-escape  frame,  please 
note:  Through  some  carelessness  in  manip- 
ulating, a  queen  had  possession  of  two 
twelve-frame  supers  in  a  powerful  colony; 
and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  take  the  time  to 
shake  the  bees  oif  the  combs,  and  thinking 
it  would  be  a  most  rigid  test,  I  put  an  escape 
frame  in  the  place  of  the  queen-excluder. 
Tliirty-six  hours  later  I  found  the  queen 
among  a  lot  of  newly  hatched  workers,  and, 
of  course,  the  drones.  I  have  fifty  of  these 
escape  frames  in  use,  and  I  intend  making 
fifty  more  for  next  season.  I  am  running 
225  colonies,  twelve-frame  Langstroth  hives, 
entirely  for  extracted  honey. 

Jarvis,  Ont.,  Canada. 

[See  editorial. — Ed.] 


BUILDING  COMBS  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  HIVE 


BY   A.   I.   ROOT 

Oue  of  our  men  who  has  been  out  buying 
honey  reports  ll:at  he  found  a  beekeeper 
near  Columbus  Grove,  Putnam  Co.,  Ohio, 
who  had  over  100  colonies;  but  he  was  so 
''busy  with  something  else"  that  he  had 
not  had  time  to  look  after  his  bees,  and  the 
result  was  they  filled  all  their  supers,  then 
clustered  outside  of  the  hive,  and  there  built 
combs  and  stored  honey.  The  well-filled  and 
capped  sections  had  been  left  on  the  hive 
until  they  were  so  travel-stained  that  the 
honey  was  any  thing  but  first-class. 

The  above  incident  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing that  hai^pened  years  ago.  A  beekeep- 
er with  toward  a  hundred  colonies  lived 
three  or  four  miles  from  Medina.  I  sold 
him  some  modern  hives  and  fixtures,  in- 
cluding an  extractor;  and  one  season  when 
we  were  having  our  great  flood  of  honey 
I  thought  I  would  run  over  and  see  what 
Mr.  Pratt  was  doing.  He  had  not  used  the 
extractor  at  all,  although  his  liives  and  up- 
per stories  were  crammed  full  of  honey. 
He  gave  as  an  excuse  that  his  farmwork 


was  so  crowding  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
"  fuss  with  bees."  I  asked  him  what  farm- 
work.  He  said  his  corn  had  to  be  cultivat- 
ed. I  told  him  the  honey  he  had  lost  was 
worth  twice  over  the  produce  of  his  whole 
cornfield,  even  if  he  had  a  big  crop.  He 
could  not  believe  it.  Then  I  showed  him 
what  we  had  extracted  from  about  the  same 
number  of  hives.  Finally  he  said,  "  Why, 
would  j'ou  advise  me  to  let  the  cornfield 
grow  up  to  weeds'?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  T. 

"  Why,  what  would  the  neighbors  tlrink 
and  say  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Pratt,  I  would  not  care  a  cent  what 
the  neighbors  say;  and,  besides,  when  those 
same  neighbors  saw  you  taking  a  couple 
of  tons  of  beautiful  honey  they  might  not 
say  any  very  bad  thing's  after  all." 

The  moral  to  the  above  is,  what  is  the  use 
of  being  a  beekeeper  if  you  do  not  "  have 
your  dish  right  side  up  when  it  rains  por- 
ridge "  ? 


STRAY   SWARMS   SHOULD    BE    HIVED    ON 
STARTERS 


Danger  of  Foul  Brood 


BY  A.  H.  SNOWBEEGEI? 


I  wish  to  give  a  word  of  caution  to  bee- 
keepers about  a  matter  that  has  given  me 
much  concern  and  uneasiness  during  the 
last  few  months;  and  that  is,  hiving  stray 
swarms. 

Late  last  season  a  very  small  stray  swarm 
clustered  on  a  neighbor's  hay-loader  while 
he  was  at  the  barn  unloading  hay.  I  was 
sent  for,  post  haste.  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
bees,  as  my  apiary  was  much  reduced  by 
the  previous  winter's  loss.  There  was  not 
over  a  quart  of  bees,  and  I  supposed  it  was 
a  very  late  after-swarm  with  a  virgin  queen. 
I  hived  them  on  empty  combs,  and  gave 
them  a  comb  of  hatching  brood ;  but  I  "soon 
found  that  they  liad  a  laying  queen  and  not 
a  \argin.  By  feeding  and  giving  another 
comb  of  brood  later,  I  built  them  up  into  a 
fair-sized  colony,  and  wintered  them;  but 
as  soon  as  they  commenced  brood-rearing 
in  the  spring  I  noticed  something  wrong 
with  the  brood.  I  kept  them  under  obser- 
vation, thinking  that  they  would  soon  be  all 
right.     But  instead,  they  got  worse. 

I  had  never  seen  foul  brood;  but  from 
descriptions  I  had  read  I  diagnosed  it  as 
foul  brood,  and  a  bad  case  at  that.  The 
queen  seemed  to  be  a  moderately  prolific 
layer;  but  so  much  brood  died  that  the  in- 
crease was  slow.  Finally  I  shook  the  bees 
into  a  clean  hive,  having  only  half-inch 
starters,  and  burned  their  combs,  frames, 
and  brood,  and  disinfected  the  hive.    At  the 
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same  time,  I  sent  a  sample  of  their  brood  to 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washing-ton, 
and  soon  had  an  answer  from  Dr.  Phillips, 
stating  that  the  trouble  was  American  foul 
brood.  He  also  reported  the  ease  to  our 
State  Entomologist  at  Indianapolis,  who 
immediately  wrote  to  me  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 1  answered  at  once,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  an  inspector  to  call 
on  me  soon.  The  inspector  made  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  my  apiary  of  37  colo- 
nies, but  could  find  no  foul  brood.  Even 
the  colony  that  had  been  infected  be  pro- 
nounced all  right,  but  said  they  undoubted- 
ly must  have  had  it,  or  Dr.  Phillips  would 
not  have  said  so  after  seeing  the  sample. 
He  gave  me  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

I  now  see  danger  in  hiving  these  stray 
swarms,  although  I  hived  three  this  season 
which  are  doing  well.  If  I  hive  any  more 
I  think  I  will  hive  them  on  narrow  starters 
instead  of  empty  combs,  then  the  honey  they 
carry  with  them  will  be  consumed  before 
they  have  any  brood  to  feed. 

This  swarm  that  I  hived  last  season,  and 
that  caused  all  my  trouble,  w^as  evidently 
not  an  after-swarm,  but  an  old  colony  so 
reduced  by  foul  brood  that  they  had  desert- 
ed their  old  home,  and  I  hived  them  to  my 
disadvantage.  There  are  but  few  bees  kept 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  is  no  disease 
among  them,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  infect- 
ed bees  might  have  come  from  a  tree  in  the 
woods.  I  was  fortunate  in  discovering  the 
trouble  so  soon. 

Hunting-ton,  Ind. 


HOW  I  CHOOSE  A  BREEDER 


BY  MAJOR  SHALLARD 


I  was  at  one  of  my  branch  farms  lately, 
where  they  were  extracting.  My  son  asked 
me  to  choose  a  queen  to  breed  from,  as  he 
wanted  to  raise  some  new  queens  to  replace 
some  mongrels.  I  had  no  time  to  go  through 
any  hives,  as  I  had  to  get  away  to  extract 
at  another  farm;  but  I  walked  through  and 
chose  half  a  dozen  by  external. signs. 

The  first  two  I  came  to  were  hanging  out. 
I  passed  them  by,  as  bees  that  hang  out,  in 
my  opinion,  are  no  good.  I  came  to  a  four- 
story  hive.  This  looked  good  because  the 
bees  on  this  farm  had  only  combs  they 
could  occupy ;  and  where  most  of  the  hives 
-were  two  and  three  story,  the  possession  of 
four  showed  honey-gathering  qualities.  I 
then  had  a  look  at  the  bees  at  the  flight- 
hole. 

They  were  all  evenly  marked  with  three 
bands.^  They  had  a  fair  number  of  bees  fan- 
ning, and  they  were  working  steadily.  What 
I  mean  is  that  there  was  a  steady  stream  of 


bees  going-  in  and  out.  Some  bees  make  a 
great  show  at  the  flight-hole.  They  fly  about 
a  lot,  hover  over  the  flight-board  before 
they  alight,  and  fuss  about  on  coming  out 
before  they  finally  leave  for  the  fields. 
These  bees  were  not  doing-  that.  They  flew 
straight  at  the  flight-hole,  dropped  on  the 
board,  and  ran  right  in.  The  bees  that  fuss 
a  lot  never  get  much  honey — at  least  that 
is  my   experience. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  queen 
was  pure,  and  that  her  bees  were  good 
workers,  the  next  point  Avas  how  much  hon- 
ey they  had.  I  put  my  hand  under  the  back 
of  the  bottom-board  and  tipped  the  hive. 
It  required  an  effort  to  raise  it  at  all,  and 
it  was  apparently  full  of  honey.  I  picked 
out  five  more  hives  with  the  same  character- 
istics. They  wei'e  all  four-story  hives.  I 
said  to  my  son,  "  Go  through  these  six  hives 
and  i)ick  out  the  one  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  honey  and  the  maximum  amount 
of  brood  in  the  bottom  story.  Choose  a 
queen  that  is  large  and  long.  It  does  not 
matter  if  she  is  a  bit  black  to-ward  the  tail; 
but  the  black  must  be  solid,  and  gxadually 
merge  into  the  yellow,  or  the  yellow  into  the 
black,  whichever  way  you  like  to  put  it; 
but  there  must  be  no  suspicion  of  any  black 
ring.  She  should  lay  a  good  plump  egg, 
and  all  at  the  same  angle,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  the  brood  should  be  in  solid 
sheets.  The  bottom-board  should  be  clean; 
and  if  she  has  these  other  qualities  it  will  be ; 
and,  above  all,  her  bees  must  be  good  hon- 
ey-gatherers. Without  the  latter  qualifica- 
tions all  the  others  go  for  naught." 

In  comi^aring  these  six  queens  one  will 
sliow  more  of  these  desirable  qualities  than 
the  othei-s,  and  that  is  the  one,  so  far  as  can 
be  told  at  this  stage,  to  breed  from. 

The  next  step  is  to  breed  from  her,  and 
see  if  she  reproduces  herself  in  appearance 
and  honey-gathering  qualities  in  her  daugh- 
ters. If  she  passes  the  second  test  she  is 
good  enough  to  breed  from  until  another 
queen  is  found  which  has  all  her  good 
qualities,  and  will  get  more  honey. 

South  Woodburn,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


When  to  Introduce  Virgin  Queens 

With  reference  to  waiting  three  days  after  taking: 
a  laying  queen  from  a  mating-box  before  giving  a 
cell  or  virgin  queen,  as  advocated  on  p.  466,  July  1, 
I  would  say  that  I  put  in  virgin  queens  immediately 
after  taking  out  the  laying  queens.  I  use  the  smoke 
plan.  I  noticed  one  that  I  introduced  July  5,  at 
three  o'clock.  I  examined  them  at  four  o'clock,  and 
she  had  mated  in  one  hour  after  I  had  introduced 
her. 

I  have  tried  the  smoke  plan  on  requeening  strong 
colonies,  but  I  do  not  have  good  success. 

Brook  Park,  Minn.,  July  11.  Harey  Bell. 
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Heads   of  Grain  from  Different   Fields 


How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Delight  to  bark  and  bite, 

Making  honey  all  the  day 
To  eat  it  up  at  night  1 


Trouble  from  Mating- nuclei  Swarming  Out 

I  want  to  know  how  to  keep  my  nuclei  from 
swarming  out  and  leaving  their  hive.  They  will 
leave  honey,  young  larva?,  eggs,  and  hatching  bees, 
and  swarm  out.  My  honey  crop  is  almost  an  entire 
failure   this    year. 

Jellico,  Tenn.,  July  14.  Cued  Walker. 

[We  could  answer  you  a  little  more  satisfactorily 
if  we  knew  what  size  or  kind  of  nuclei  you  are  us- 
ing. If  you  are  using  the  small  Pratt  baby  nuclei 
you  wilt  have  considerable  difficulty  about  their 
swarming  out  in  spite  of  any  thing  you  can  do.  If, 
however,  you  use  the  larger  size,  the  twin-mating 
nuclei,  you  will  have  comparatively  little  trouble 
providing  you  put  enough  bees  in  each  side.  The  lit- 
tle combs  should  be  well  covered  with  bees ;  and  in 
order  to  make  this  start  it  is  better  to  get  the  bees 
from  some  outside  location.  Shake  them  into  a  large 
box ;  then  dip  them  up  by  dipperfuls  and  pour  them 
into  the  boxes.  If  you  keep  these  bees  strong  enough 
and  the  queen  long  enough  so  that  they  can  keep  the 
frames  filled  with  brood  there  will  be  very  little 
swarming  out.  At  certain  times,  however,  we  advise 
the  use  of  perforated  zinc  with  which  the  nuclei  are 
supplied.  Queens  must  not  be  kept  longer  than 
enough  to  lay  eggs  in  the  frames,  or  there  will  be 
danger  of  the  bees  swarming  out. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  using  the  larger 
nuclei,  employing  standard  frames,  there  should  be 
no  trouble  about  their  swarming  out.  In  any  case, 
you  will,  of  course,  recognize  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing nuclei  supplied  with  food.  If  they  do  not  have 
honey  or  stores  in  their  combs  they  should  be  fed  of 
course. — Ed.] 


Why  the  Queens  Died  in  the  Cages 

Five  queens  were  bought  of  a  New  Jersey  breeder 
and  mailed  about  20  miles  on  July  4.  On  the  5th  at 
9  o'clock  the  queens  were  killed  in  five  colonies  to 
make  room  for  the  new  stock,  and  one  queen-cage 
placed  in  each  just  below  the  top-bar  with  the  combs 
squeezed  against  the  cage  to  hold  it  in  place  with  the 
wire-cloth  side  down  and  the  thin  cardboard  removed 
from  the  candy  end.  At  3  o'clock  p.  M.  on  the  7th 
an  examination  showed  the  queen  and  all  the  bees 
dead  in  four  of  the  cages,  and  the  fifth  apparently 
all  right  except  that  the  candy  had  not  been  eaten 
out.  A  hole  was  punched  in  the  candy,  and  the 
queen  released  and  accepted.  The  candy  was  hardly 
touched  in  the  four  cages.  No  bees  were  dead  in  the 
fifth  cage.  The  queen  candy  seemed  a  little  dry,  but 
not  enough  to  make  it  seem  impossible  for  the  bees 
to  use  it  without  difficulty.  The  breeder  says  all 
were  treated  alike.  Have  you  any  clue  to  the  trou- 
ble? E.  G.  Carr,  Bee  Inspector. 

New  Egypt,  N.  J.,  July  8. 

[There  are  two  causes  that  might  account  for  the 
death  of  the  queens.  One  is  the  kind  of  wire  cloth 
used  on  the  cages,  and  the  other  the  condition  of  the 
candy.  Referring  to  the  first  mentioned,  bees  are 
sometimes  poisoned  by  the  paint  used  on  the  cloth. 
If  it  is  green  we  have  known  of  instances  where  the 
queens  have  died.  But  usually  they  will  arrive  in 
rather  bad  condition.  It  is  hard  to  explain  why  the 
bees  should  arrive  in  fair  order,  and  then  die  after 
they  were  introduced.  Taking  every  thing  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  our  opinion  that  the  real  cause  was 
the  condition  of  the  candy — that  is  to  say,  it  was  too 
dry.  It  was  moist  enough  to  get  the  bees  through  to 
their  destination,  but  the  bees  and  queens  were  prob- 
ably in  a  weakened  condition  at  the  time  they  were 
introduced.    The  drj-ness  of  the  candy  did  not  enable 


them  to  survive  long.  The  condition  of  the  candy 
may  be  explained  by  saying  that  four  of  the  cages 
had  poor  candy  while  the  one  cage  had  candy  that 
was  a  little  more  moist.  The  great  problem  of"  send- 
ing queens  by  mail  is  getting  the  candy  just  right 

not  too  sticky  or  moist,  and  not  too  dry  on  the  other 
hand.  You  state  that  the  candy  seemed  a  little  dry, 
but  you  think  not  enough  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  bees  to  appropriate  it.  Our  opinion  is  that,  if 
you  will  take  these  cages  where  the  bees  died  and 
put  some  fresh  bees  in  them,  you  will  find  that  they 
will  not  live  more  than  24  or  48  hours  at  the  most. 
If  you  will  put  a  like  number  of  bees  in  the  other 
cage  where  the  queen  did  not  die  we  tliink  you  will 
find  a  difference  in  results. — Ed.] 


Can  we  get  Alfalfa  Growers  to  Cut  their  Alfalfa 
Later? 

How  am  I  to  persuade  the  people  of  this  section 
to  cut  their  alfalfa  at  the  right  stage  1  They  cut  it, 
to  my  notion,  before  it  goes  to  bloom.  There  is  a 
fine  future  at  this  place,  providing  I  can  get  them  to 
cut  it  at  the  right  stage.  I  never  in  all  of  my  life 
saw  the  like  of  wild  bees  on  the  mountain  sides. 
This  is  what  they  call  Round  Valley,  containing 
about  10,000  acres;  and  as  I  am  only  a  beginner  I 
should  like  advice  on  the  subject. 

Covelo,   Cal.,  July  5.  p.  p.  Turneb. 

[We  suggest  that  you  correspond  with  Dr.  A.  J. 
Cook,  Horticultural  Commissioner,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
He  might  be  able  to  advise  you  on  this  matter.  We 
might  say,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  alfalfa-growers  to  cut  their  alfalfa 
just  about  or  a  little  before  it  comes  into  bloom. 
Some  of  them  have  asserted  that  it  makes  a  little 
letter  quality  of  hay.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
lieard  that  statement  contradicted  by  those  who  claim 
to  know;  but  this  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  the 
alfalfa-growers  are  a  little  behind  on  their  schedule 
anyhow  in  cutting  their  hay,  and  in  most  cases  they 
are   not   able  to  cut   it  until  it  is  well  into  bloom. 

Generally  speaking  it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  a 
beekeeper  to  convince  an  alfalfa-grower  that  it  would 
be  to  his  advantage  to  cut  his  hay  a  little  later  in 
order  to  accommodate  him,  the  beekeeper.  It  looks  too 
much  like  a  case  of  an  ax  to  grind.  If,  however, 
you  can  get  hold  of  some  literature  that  would  show 
that  this  early  cutting  is  a  mistake  it  will  help  ma- 
terially.— Ed.] 


Experiences  with  Bees  in  a  City  Apiary 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  mild  winter  of  1912 
the  bees  of  my  suburban  apiary  came  through  un- 
usually strong,  with  no  loss,  and  as  pollen  was  car- 
ried in  as  early  as  March  12,  colonies  were  soon 
filled  to  overflowing  with  bees.  Heretofore  I  had  run 
exclusively  for  extracted  honey  ;  and  in  order  to  give 
more  room  it  has  been  my  custom,  in  adding  another 
story,  to  put  in  two  frames  of  brood  and  fill  out  with 
empty  combs  This  spring,  however,  I  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  colony  almost  filling  two  stories ; 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  third  one  I  decid- 
ed to  deviate  from  my  usual  custom  in  giving  more 
storage  room.  I  accordingly  prepared  a  third  story 
and  placed  it  between  the  other  two. 

What  I  most  wanted  to  avoid  (swarming)  turnel 
out  just  the  other  way.  I  reasoned  that  the  queen 
now  had  plenty  of  room  for  laying ;  also  that 
there  was  sufficient  room  for  storage;  but  it  seems 
that  the  bees  in  that  upper  story,  having  been  re- 
moved from  their  companions  by  having  a  full-depth 
super  placed  beneath  them  concluded  they  were 
queenle&s.  They  promptly  started  a  fine  batch  of 
queen-cells  before  I  was  aware  what  they  were  up  to, 
and  cast  a  monster  swarm.  While  they  were  clus- 
tered I  cut  out  every  queen-cell  and  shook  the  bees 
from  every  comb,  and  then  returned  the  bees  to  their 
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hive.  Hereafter  I  think  I  will  adhere  to  my  old 
methods  of  tiering  up. 

I  run  exclusively  for  extracted  honey ;  however,  I 
tried  one  hive  for  comb  honey  this  spring,  but  with 
•disappointing  results.  .Just  before  locust  bloom  I  put 
a  super  of  sections  and  bait  combs  on  this  colony ; 
and  as  they  had  every  available  cell  in  the  brood- 
chamber  full  of  brood  and  honey  I  concluded  it  was 
in  ideal  shape  to  work  in  the  sections.  They  started 
to  draw  out  the  foundation  in  good  shape,  and  then 
promptly  swarmed.  As  the  queen  was  clipped  they 
naturally  returned;  but  a  few  days  later  she  disap- 
peared, and  now  the  bees  are  starting  a  second  batch 
of  tine  peanut-sized  cells.  Such  proceedings  disgust 
me  with  the  production  of  comb  honey,  and  I  think 
this  excessive  swarming  is  the  chief  reason  why  so 
many  prefer  to  produce  only  extracted.  As  I  receive 
20  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  latter  it  would  scarcely  pay  me 
to  bother  with  comb  honey. 

Several  months  ago  I  purchased  a  straw  skep,  and 
am  having  lots  of  fun  with  it.  I  built  up  a  nucleus 
until  it  was  pretty  strong,  and  then  made  it  swarm, 
hiving  the  bees  in  the  skep.  They  are  filling  it  with 
comb  in  great  shape,  and  this  old-fashioned  hive  of 
by-gone  days  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  all  who  visit 
my  home. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  June  4.  Albin  Platz. 


To  Get  Rid  of  Ants 

On  page  118  of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cul 
ture  you  show  a  method  of  piling  up  honey-supers 
filled  with  honey  to  prevent  getting  sour.  How  do 
you  manage  to  keep  out  the  large  black  ant^  found 
in  the  honey-house?  As  soon  as  I  put  a  filled  super 
in  the  honey-house  I  am  sure  to  get  at  least  five  or 
six  large  black  ants  in  there;  and  unless  I  pile  the 
supers  tightly  on  top  of  each  other,  and  something 
almost  air-tight  (wire  screening  is  no  good)  on  top 
of  that,  the  ants  get  in.  They  then  manage  to  per- 
forate the  comb  (only  here  and  there)  enough  so 
they  leak  out,  so  I  can  not  sell  them  as  perfect  ones. 
"What  would  you  advise? 

Butler,   N.  J.  Mrs.  A.   Henderson. 

[If  you  are  troubled  with  ants  of  any  sort  the 
plan  mentioned  would  not  work.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  locate  the  ants'  nests  wherever  they  may  be. 
If  they  tan  be  found,  pour  about  half  a  pint  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  into  a  hole  made  in  the  center  of 
each  nest  with  a  crowbar.  After  pouring  in  the  liquid 
stop  the  hole  up  with  earth  and  you  will  find  shortly 
after  that  the  entire  nest,  eggs  and  all,  will  be  de- 
stroyed. If  you  are  unable  to  locate  the  ants'  nests 
you"  can  still  employ  the  same  method  described  in 
Gleanings  by  placing  the  pile  of  supers  crosswise 
upon  a  board  or  table.  The  table  legs  should  stand 
in  tin  cans  of  water  or  grease.  For  this  purpose  the 
table  should  be  low  down  and  large  enough  to  take 
up  several  tiers  of  supers,  providing  you  have  very 
much  comb  honey  to  pile  up  in  this  way.^ — Ed.] 


Bees  Dying  Just  Before  They  Hatch 

Gentlemen  : — Yours  of  the  16th  is  received  with  the 
booklet,  "  Bee  Diseases,"  which  I  have  read  careful- 
ly, but  find  nothing  that  corresponds  exactly  with  my 
trouble,  as  the  bees  appear  to  die  when  three-fourths 
developed,  as  you  will  see  by  enclosed,  while  many 
that  mat/re  and  cut  out  of  cell  apparently  perfect, 
can  not  fly,  are  undersized,  and  weak.  There  is  no 
odor,    nor   sign   of   paralysis. 

Wilkinsburg,    Pa.  W.    D.    Keyes. 

[The  cage  of  dead  bees  has  been  received.  The 
bees  show  very  clearly  that  they  are  undeveloped 
young  bees  that  have  been  picked  out  of  cells  of 
combs.  It  would  be  our  opinion  that  this  brood  had 
been  chilled  or  overheated  at  some  time.  A  comb 
that  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  a  very  short 
time  on  a  hot  day  would  become  so  hot  that  it  would 
kill  the  brood,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it.  In  the 
same  way,   a  cold  chilling  wind  or   a  frosty   atmos- 


phere will  destroy  brood,  resulting  in  young  bees 
hatching  out  that  are  imperfect  or  dead.  One  is  apt 
to  gather  the  impression  that  it  is  pickled  brood, 
foul  brood,  or  some  other  brood  disease.  Brood  dead 
from  these  diseases  does  not  look  like  the  specimens 
of  dead  bees  received.  In  fact,  they  never  attack 
bees  almost  ready  to  hatch.  Brood  may  die  in  this 
way  that  has  never  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  Some- 
times the  entrance  is  closed  up  temporarily,  allowing 
the  colony  to  become  so  heated  that  the  brood  will  be 
affected. — Ed.] 


A  Handy  Hive-scraper 

I  am  sending  you  a  description  of  a  hive-scraper 
that  I  have  had  in  use  for  about  25  years.  It  is 
nearly  the  shape  of  a  letter  A,  only  the  top  of  the 
scraper  is  3  %  inches  wide,  5  inches  each  side,  and 
TVz  across  the  bottom.  When  using  the  scraper  I 
hold   the   top    edge   with   one    or   both    hands.     This 
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scraper   is   made  from  a  piece  of  old  cfosscut  saw. 
The    loug    side    or    bottom    is    always    kept   filed    off 
square.    This  makes  a  good  implement  for  scraping 
off  propolis  and  other  refuse  about  the  hive. 
Lakeville,   Ind.  C.  A.  BUNCH. 


Learning  by  Costly  Experience 

When  I  first  began  beekeeping  I  knew  in  a  vague 
way  that  a  queen,  drones,  and  workers  compose  a 
swarm,  and  that  the  workers  gather  the  honey.  That 
was  practically  all  I  did  know  until  I  began  to  read 
up  on  the  subject  of  bees. 

I  had  a  colony  of  bees  (in  a  store  box)  which  I 
had  caught  the  previous  summer,  so  I  transferred 
them  into  two  home-made  hives  which  I  bought.  I 
took  out  about  75  lbs.  of  honey.  I  bought  two  Ital- 
ian queens,  but  lost  one  in  introduction,  and  the 
other  in  the  spring  through  robbing.  Those  bees  were 
very  cross ;  but  I  think  now  that  they  had  good 
reason  to  be  so,  as  a  man  who  has  never  seen  bees 
handled  has  to  learn  a  good  deal  by  experience,  no 
matter  how  much  he  may  have  read. 

Well,  I  bought  two  more  colonies  from  a  farmer, 
and  became  accustomed  to  being  stung  quite  regu- 
larly by  them.  I  secured  a  fair  amount  of  honey 
also.  Then  when  the  craze  for  Caucasians  came  I 
got  some  queens  and  introduced  with  very  good  suc- 
cess in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  lost  two  out 
of  three  in  the  fall  when  I  thought  I  knew  all  about 
introducing.  Those  bees  did  very  well,  and  I  raised 
a  few  queens  by  the  nucleus  plan,  but  got  most  of 
them  mismated,  and  could  distinguish  them  from  the 
blacks  only  by  handling.  I  had  by  this  time  seen 
drone-laying   queens,   and  had  laying  workers. 

About  four  years  ago  I  bought  five  colonies  cheap 
from  a  neighbor,  and  transferred  in  the  early  spring 
to  Danzenbaker  frames.  I  got  a  fair  crop  of  clover 
and  milkweed  honey;  but  in  August  I  noticed  some- 
thing wrong.  The  bees  were  not  working  well,  were 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  there  was  a  decid- 
edly sour  smell  on  opening  a  hive.  So  I  began  buy- 
ing Italian  queens,  destroyed  some  of  the  worst 
combs,  and  doubled  up  some  weak  ones.    I  lost  two 
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in  the  winter,  and  started  with  six  good  colonies  in 
the  spring  with  hardly  a  sign  of  foul  brood  in  the 
hive.  Although  in  this  county  a  good  many  small 
beekeepers  have  lost  all  their  bees,  I  have  not  noticed 
a  sign  of  disease  in  two  years. 

I  have  never  seen  an  expert  handle  bees,  nor  have 
I  done  any  thing  original;  but  I  have  transferred 
bees  for  men  who  had  kept  them  long  before  I 
thought  of  it.  I  have  raised  some  good  queens ;  have 
divided  bees,  and  have  introduced  queens  for  begin- 
ners. I  have  tried  to  increase  the  interest  in  bee- 
keeping among  the  small  beekeepers  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

Waynefield,   Pa.,   Feb.   17.       Wm.  Rosemergey. 


The  Striking  Appearance  of  the  Cocoons  in  Combs 
Melted  by  the  Sun's  Heat 

I  have  recently  had  some  old  brood-comb  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  become 
disintegrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  very  interest- 
ing. Since  seeing  this  I  have  wondered  if  it  is  gen- 
erally known  how  that  each  individual  cell  is  made 
complete  and  united  with  the  adjoining  cells,  and 
also  to  the  central  walls,  by  a  substance  of  a  differ- 
ent consistency  from  that  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. If  information  along  these  lines,  together 
with  photographs  which  might  be  taken  illustrating 
such  structure,  would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers, 
I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  such. 

Duluth,   Minn.,   July  21.  S.   Geo.   Stevens. 

[What  you  describe  in  your  letter  has  been  ob- 
served by  all  those  who  melt  their  combs  in  solar 
wax-extractors.  The  same  condition  will  very  often 
appear  when  combs  are  melted  by  artificial  heat  in 
hot  water.  What  you  observe  are  the  cocoons  left  by 
the  bees  from  brood-rearing.  When  their  combs  are 
melted  by  the  sun  or  in  such  a  way  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  cocoons  is  not  disturbed,  the  appearance 
is  quite  striking  and  remarkable  to  one  who  has 
never  seen  any  thing  like  it.  There  -have  been  nu- 
merous photographs  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  a  com- 
mon sight  to  one  who  has  any  thing  to  do  with  melt- 
ing up  old  combs.  New  combs  when  melted  up  will 
show  nothing  of  this  kind,  because  there  will  be  no 
cocoons  left  as  a  residue. — Ed.] 


Where  to  Keep  Honey 

What  kind  of  place  is  the  best  to  keep  honey 
fresh  ?     What  should  the   temperature   be  ? 

New  Lenox,  111.,  June  26.  M.  J.  Simmee. 

[The  best  place  to  keep  comb  honey  is  in  a  warm 
or  hot  dry  room.  A  cellar,  refrigerator,  or  cold  room 
is  the  very  worst  place.  W^hen  we  say  hot  dry  room 
we  mean  a  room  where  the  temperature  may  go  up 
to  80  or  90  degrees  in  hot  weather,  and  where  it 
will  never  go  below  70  degrees  in  cold  weather.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  however,  may  be  kept  in  a  colder 
room,  but  it  will  granulate.  If  the  honey  is  in  bot- 
tles it  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  dry  room  the  same 
as  comb  honey.  Otherwise  it  will  granulate,  especial- 
ly if  the  temperature  is  inclined  to  go  down  to  freez- 
ing, then  go  up  to  ordinary  living  temperature. — 
Ed.]  

Bees'  Turnstile 

Please  mail  me  copy  of  Gleanings  containing 
the  follovring  clipping,  which  was  printed  in  New- 
ark,  N.  J.,  Morning  Star  July   8,    1913. 

Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  Elmer  E.  Guy. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  device  known  as  a  bee 
meter,  which  serves  much  the  same  purpose  as  the 
turnstile  at  an  amusement  park,  is  in  use  by  a  west- 
ern beekeeper.  The  bee,  in  passing  through  an  en- 
trance or  exit,  deflects  a  thin  delicate  spring.  To 
this  spring  is  attached  a  wire,  and  the  deflection  of 
the  spring  causes  the  wire  to  hook  over  a  tooth  on 
the  rim  of  a  paper  counting-dial.  As  the  spring  re- 
turns to  its  normal  position  the  dial  is  rotated  slight- 


ly, and  counts  one  unit.  A  lug  on  the  unit  operates 
the  ten-unit  dial,  as  in  the  ordinary  counting-ma- 
chine, and  this  system  is  continued  to  include  a 
1000-unit  dial  capable  of  registering  20,000.  The 
spring  is  so  shaped  to  prevent  a  bee  from  going  out 
through  an  entrance  or  entering  through  an  exit. 
This  device  renders  it  easy  to  estimate  the  activity 
of  a  colony,  and  to  determine  the  number  of  bees 
that  go  out  but  fail  to  return. — Popular  Mechanics. 

[The  clipping  did  not  appear  in  Gleanings.  We 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  thing  was  ever  done, 
although  we  concede  that  it  would  be  possible,  per- 
haps, but  decidedly  improbable.  There  is  such  a 
thing  known  as  a  bee-escape.  This  has  two  sensitive 
springs  between  which  the  bees  pass,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  recording-device  was  ever  used  in  con- 
nection   therewith. — Ed.] 


Why  a  Queen  Sometimes  Lays  in  the  Sections 

My  colonies  all  succumbed  but  one,  and  that  is  the 
strongest  one  I  have.  It  is  boiling  over  with  bees 
all  the  time ;  but  the  queen  in  this  colony  has  been 
laying  eggs  up  in  the  sections.  Tlie  first  super  I 
took  off  had  drone  brood  in  some  of  the  sections.  The 
next  had  bees  and  a  queen-cell.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  cause  of  this,  and  the  remedy.  This  colony 
has  made  at  least  150  lbs.  of  honey,  which  would 
all  have  been  perfect  sections  had  it  not  been  for 
this  brood.  The  upper  part  of  the  section  would  be 
honey  and  the  lower  part  brood.  Twelve  of  my  colo- 
nies have  averaged  100  lbs.  of  honey  each. 

Shelby,  Ohio,  July  21.  Saea  A.  Keee. 

[As  a  general  rule,  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey  queens  will  not  lay  in  the  sections.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  we  find  one  that  has  a  tendency 
to  go  above.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
queen-excluder ;  but  while  such  devices  are  common- 
ly used  in  the  production  of  extracted  honey  they 
are    rarely    used   in    the    production    of    comb. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  queen  will  lay  in  the 
sections  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  drone 
comb  in  the  brood-nest  below.  When  only  starters 
are  used  as  sections  the  combs  built  below  will  very 
often  and  generally  be  drone.  If  there  are  no  drone- 
cells  in  the  brood-nest  the  queen  is  quite  inclined  to 
go  above  and  lay  in  these  cells.  Usually  there  will 
be  enough  drone-cells  in  the  brood-nest  to  satisfy  aU 
reasonable   demands   of   the   queen. 

Rather  than  destroy  the  queen  that  you  have, 
your  better  way  is  to  put  a  perforated  zinc  honey- 
board   over   her   next   year. — Ed.] 


Start  in  Beekeeping  Made  by  Capture  of  a  Swarm 
of  Bees 

One  day  the  last  of  June,  several  years  ago,  a 
swarm  of  bees  clustered  in  a  tree  near  our  house. 
Mother  saw  them  and  called  father  and  myself.  It 
was  the  first  swarm  I  had  ever  seen,  and  father  had 
never  seen  a  swarm  hived.  We  borrowed  from  a 
neighbor  an  old-style  chaff  hive,  and,  putting  it  in 
a  buggy,  we  ran  it  under  the  swarm — father  with 
his  stockings  over  his  pants,  a  rain-proof  coat,  a 
pair  of  mittens  tied  over  his  coat-sleeves,  and  a  veil 
made  of  a  bag  and  mosquito-bar.  He  shook  the  bees 
into  the  top  of  the  hive,   and  put  on  the  cover. 

Father  gave  me  his  share  of  the  bees,  and  a  few 
nights  later  I  set  them  on  the  ground  and  took  the 
buggj'  away.    The  bees  acted  lost  for  about  a  day. 

The  neighbor  from  whom  I  had  borrowed  the  hive 
told  me  to  put  a  newspaper  over  the  frames,  and  not 
to  put  any  sections  on,  for  the  bees  wouldn't  make 
more  than  enough  to  winter  them. 

In  a  few  days  the  bees  had  gnawed  the  paper  full 
of  holes,  and  were  carrying  it  out.  I  piled  on  more 
paper. 

Next  I  visited  an  old  beekeeper  who  told  me  to 
use   oil-cloth   instead   of  paper,    and   to   put   on   some 
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sections.  He  also  lent  me  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 
and  some   copies  of  Gleanings. 

After  putting  on  the  sections  I  got  about  thirty 
pounds  of  dark  honey.  This  interested  me,  and  in 
the  spring  I  bought  enough  bees  so  that  I  had  ten 
good  colonies  and  two  nuclei.  From  these  I  secured 
700  pounds  of  honey,  and  increased  to  24  colonies. 
The  best  colony  gave  me  130  pounds.  We  now  have 
about  100  colonies.  The  best  one  last  year  gave  180 
pounds  of  comb  honey.  I  have  had  a  colony  of  black 
bees  for  five  years  that  has  never  swarmed,  and 
which  has  made  about  100  pounds  each  season  for 
four  years  out  of  the  five.  The  other  year  this  colony 
made  about  80  pounds.  This  is  by  far  the  best  aver- 
age of  any  colony   I  have  ever  owned. 

Lottsville,   Pa.,   Feb.   7.  Edward  Care. 


Bees  and  Chickens 

The  frequent  articles  in  Gleanings  regarding 
the  action  of  poultry  toward  bees  lead  me  to  report 
my  own  observations.  I  have  so  planned  my  build- 
ing for  housing  a  few  chickens  in  the  city  that  my 
half-dozen  colonies  of  bees  can  be  wintered  in  the 
same  building.  The  entrances  are  placed  about  2^4 
feet  from  the  ground.  Although  the  alighting-boards 
are  higher  than  a  tall  fowl  can  reach,  yet  several  of 
the  young  cockerels  in  some  manner  acquired  the 
habit  of  jumping  up  and  catching  bees  while  flying. 
The  hens  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  bees, 
although  I  observe  that  a  bee  flying  too  near  a  hen 
is  pretty   sure   to  be  caught. 

This  season  I  have  been  troubled  with  bees  at- 
tacking chicks  only  a  few  days  old.  They  would 
often  fasten  themselves  in  the  down  upon  the  wings 
and  back,  and  would  at  times  keep  the  mother  hen 
busy  picking  them  off,  which  she  was  able  to  do  with 
great  dexterity.  In  some  oases  I  found  the  chicks 
suffering,  and  on  examination  I  would  find  stings  in 
the  feet.  As  a  last  straw  before  deciding  to  remove 
all  bees  from  the  building,  I  found  a  chick  four  or 
five  days  old  in  convulsions,  and  deserted  by  the 
mother  hen.  The  chick  was  determined  to  tie  its 
neck  into  a  knot,  and  seemed  to  be  doomed.  On 
opening  its  mouth,  a  bee-sting  was  found  in  the  tip  of 
the  tongue.  The  sting  was  removed,  but  the  convul- 
sions continued  for  three  or  four  hours,  when  the 
chick  completely  recovered.  I  believe  that  the  chick 
had  swallowed  a  live  bee,  which,  without  doubt,  was 
raving  about  in  its  crop.  I  think  the  experience 
shows  that  bees  are  apt  to  be  worse  for  chickens  than 
chickens  are  for  bees.  Although  none  of  the  chicks 
were  killed,  I  feel  sure  that  several  were  severely 
stung. 

Ypsilanti,   Mich.  F.   R.   Gorton. 


Light-colored  Hives  Cooler  than  Darii-colored  Ones 

I  have  just  read  with  keen  interest  the  friendly 
"  scrap  ''  between  our  genial  friend  Dr.  Miller  and 
his  alert  and  keen  adversary,  the  editor ;  and  if  the 
latter  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  these  few  lines  space 
I  should  like  to  state  a  few  experiences  and  observa- 
tions in  my  own  little  apiary  of  14  colonies.  I  have 
my  hives  painted  in  three  colors — light  gray,  dark 
red,  and  dark  olive  green.  To-day,  June  21,  the 
weather  is  hot,  partly  cloudy,  and  sultry — 90  in  the 
shade  at  1  p.  M.  Walking  among  the  hives  I  notice 
that  the  bees  in  the  gi'ay  hives  are  working  busily- — ■ 
probably  ten  bees  ventilating  on  the  outside  on  an 
average.  Those  in  the  red  hives  seem  to  feel  the 
heat  more,  and  there  are  at  least  twice  as  many  . 
fanning,  and  as  many  more  walking  back  and  forth 
on  the  alighting-boards,   doing  nothing. 

Coming  to  the  dark-green  hives  I  notice  about  a 
quart  of  bees  covering  the  fronts  of  the  hives,  above 
the  entrance,  and  several  knots  of  them  hanging  be- 
low the  entrances  besides.  These  bees  seem  to  feel 
the  heat  the  mos-t,  and  there  are  several  rows  of  bees 
extending  at  least  six  inches  from  the  entrances,   al- 


most fanning  themselves  oflf  their  feet  in  an  endeav- 
or to  keep  their  habitation  properly  ventilated.  I 
also  find  that  the  covers  of  the  latter  are  by  far  the 
hottest. 

It  is  evident  that  our  worthy  editor  is  entirely 
right  in  maintaining  that  bees  do  better  in  a  hive 
painted  white  or  light  gray  than  those  in  dark-col- 
ored hives,  as  the  latter  absorb  the  heat,  while  the 
former  repel  it.  For  the  same  reason  light  colors  in 
clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  are  much  cooler  in  hot  weather 
than  black.  I  intend  to  paint  all  of  my  hives  white 
next  fall. 

Cincinnati,   O.,  June  21.  Albin  Platz 


Bees  Building  Comb  to  Fences 

I  had  my  first  experience  in  taking  honey.  Hav- 
ing noticed,  some  days  ago,  that  the  boxes  were  be- 
ing filled,  I  removed  the  super  to-day  and  replaced 
it  with  an  empty  one.  Although  nearly  every  box 
was  filled  with  superb  honey  I  found,  much  to  my 
chagrin,  that  the  honey  in  nearly  every  box  was 
attached  to  the  three-panel  fence,  and  I  got  only 
about  half  a  dozen  salable  boxes.  Now  I  am  writing 
to  know  what  hive  I  can  use  to  avoid  this  difficulty. 
I  am  contemplating  going  into  the  bee  business  to  a 
small  extent,  but  this,  my  first  experience,  is  dis- 
heartening. Surely  there  are  hives  in  which  honey 
can  be  produced  without  running  such  risks. 

Angola,   N.  Y.,  July  21.  C.   S.  Palmer. 

[Occasionally  we  run  across  a  queen  whose  bees 
will  build  the  comb  up  against  the  slats  and  posts  of 
fences,  but  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  common.  You 
would  have  no  trouble  with  such  a  queen  by  using 
what  is  known  as  the  old-style  slotted  sections  and 
separators.  Your  difficulty  can  be  avoided,  however, 
to  some  extent  by  giving  the  bees  more  room  while 
they  are  filling.  In  other  words,  give  them  an  extra 
super  on  top  while  they  are  filling  the  lower  one. 
Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  put  the  extra  super  un- 
der while  they  are  working  on  the  upper  one.  As 
the  season  draws  to  a  close,  take  away  the  partly 
filled  super  and  allow  the  bees  to  finish  up  the  work 
in  the  supers  nearly  completed. — Ed.] 


Bees  Confused   by  the  Moving  of  a  House   that 
Stood  Close  to  the  Hives 

I  have  my  bees  in  my  backyard  about  20  feet  from 
the  house.  I  moved  the  house  back  to  build  in  front. 
We  began  moving  the  house  back  without  having 
changed  the  positiorr  of  the  bees.  When  we  had 
moved  it  back  about  16  feet  we  noticed  that  the 
air  was  full  of  flying  bees ;  but  we  never  thought  of 
any  trouble  until  one  of  the  men  was  stung. 

I  knew  then  that  there  was  something  wrong;  so 
I  watched  them  a  while  and  soon  found  the  trouble. 
I  picked  up  one  of  the  hives  and  moved  it  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  house  that  it  had  been  in  the 
first  place.  The  bees  all  settled  down  again,  so  I 
carried  the  two  other  hives  to  the  new  location,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  bees  were  as  quiet  as  ever. 

Horse   Cave,   Ky.,   May   26.  C.    S.   Rhea. 


Do  the  Northern  bees  that  have  been  bred  to  with- 
stand the  winter  cold  thrive  in  the  far  South  where 
they   may  be  busy   every  month  of  the  year  ? 

Dawes,  Ala.,  July  10.  E.  M.  Downer. 

[There  is  no  difference,  so  far  as  we  know,  be- 
tween Northern  and  Southern  bees.  They  will  work 
just  as  well  in  one  locality  as  another,  providing 
there  is  honey  to  be  gathered.  Some  strains  of  bees, 
notably  the  darker  ones,  it  is  thought,  will  stand  the 
cold  winters  in  the  North  better  than  the  extra-yel- 
low bees  from  the  tropics,  but  the  difference  is  very 
slight   if  any.- — Ed.] 
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I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ;  yet  I  have 
not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread. — Psalm  37:25. 

His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ;  and  whatsoever  he 
doeth  shall  prosper. — Psalm  1:3. 

I  want  to  talk  to  the  younger  ones,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  older  ones  also,  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  "  good  luck."  On 
another  page  I  speak  about  lucky  stones. 
So  many  people  still  continue  to  believe  in 
that  sort  of  good  luck  that  over  a  hundred 
testimonials  are  given.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  testimonials  are  genuine 
or  not ;  but  I  do  know  that  cjuite  a  number 
of  good  people  cari-j'  senseless  thing's  in 
their  pockets  or  on  their  watch-fob,  to  bring 
good  luck.  Our  older  readers,  at  least,  have 
heard  about  its  being  a  lucky  thing  to  find 
a  horseshoe.  Well,  if  you  have  a  horse  lack- 
ing a  shoe,  and  the  shoe  you  find  just  fits, 
it  may  be  what  is  called  good  luck;  and  I 
do  not  know  but  it  is  true  that  the  man  who 
is  picking  up  and  saving  horseshoes,  or  any 
thing  else  lying  around  loose,  may  be  more 
"  lucky,"  as  the  world  expresses  it,  than 
the  man  who  lets  valuable  property  and 
material  lie  about  loose  here  and  there.  It 
has  alwaj'S  been  my  fashion,  especially 
around  our  own  premises,  to  pick  up  and 
put  away  horseshoes,  jaieces  of  iron  piping, 
bits  of  wire,  both  iron  and  insulated  copper 
wire  such  as  the  electricians  scatter  about; 
and  I  have  a  faculty-  of  remembering  where 
I  put  these  thing-s.  Pieces  of  iron  wire  I 
hang  on  the  fence  near  the  gate;  and  then 
when  a  bit  of  wire  is  needed  in  an  emergen- 
cy I  can  almost  always  lay  my  hand  on  it 
quickly.  Such  a  habit,  without  question, 
brings  good  luck. 

Years  ago,  when  lotteries  were  permitted 
to  flourish  in  our  land,  there  was  much  said 
about  lucky  numbers;  and  we  were  told 
that  some  people  were  always  lucky  in  in- 
vesting in  lotteries.  My  feeling  has  always 
been,  however,  that  the  person  who  secures 
prizes  by  investing  in  a  lotteiy  is  really  the 
unlucky  one.  Money  that  comes  in  that 
way,  or  without  hard  earnest  labor,  often 
proves  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  Cap- 
tain Rand,  in  advertising  his  lucky  pebbles, 
says  that  one  who  has  one  of  those  pebbles 
in  his  pocket  will  always  prosper,  no  mat- 
ter what  he  invests  in  or  goes  into.  He 
does  not  exactly  quote  scripture  to  prove  it, 
but  what  he  states  is  something  like  one  of 
the  texts  T  have  chosen — ''Whatsoever  he 
doeth  shall  prosper."  And,  my  good  friends, 
botli  young  and  old,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  this  bright  summer  morning //ozf 
to  be  lucky  and  prosperous  in  all  you  un- 
dertake.    That  beautiful  first  Psalm,  which 


I  have  often  quoted,  and  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  have  been  written  when  David  was 
comparatively  young,  sounds  boyish  in  ils 
bright  hopefulness.  Now,  then,  what  are 
we  to  do  and  how  are  we  to  live  so  that  all 
our  undertaking's  will  be  prosperous?  May 
be  you  had  better  get  your  Bible  and  look 
over  that  first  Psalm  with  me.  First,  j^ou 
are  to  keep  out  of  bad  company.  You  are 
not  to  walk  with  them,  nor  stand  still  in  a 
bad  crowd ;  and  you  certainlj^  will  not  be 
lucky  if  you  sit  down  and  visit  with  those 
who  pick  at  the  faults  of  Christians,  and 
make  fun  of  God's  holj'  word. 

Years  ago  our  boy  Ernest  had  a  play- 
mate who  lived  near  by.  One  day  his  moth- 
er heard  Ernest  using  bad  words.  She  ask- 
ed where  he  had  learned  them.  When  he 
told  her  she  told  him  he  would  have  to  stop 
Ijlaying  with  Edson  if  Edson  persisted  in 
such  talk.  Edson  came  around  pretty  soon 
and  asked  why  Ernest  would  not  come  out 
and  play  any  more.  Ernest  told  him  of  the 
trouble;  and  after  a  while  Edson  was  in- 
duced to  give  up  his  bad  talk,  because  he 
found  out  that  Ernest  would  go  straight 
home  when  he  used  swear  words.  Later  on, 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  was  apparently 
thoroughly  converted;  he  gave  up  drinking, 
and  promised  to  lead  a  new  life.  But  after 
a  time,  however,  he  was  seen  among  his  old 
comrades.  When  we  remonstrated,  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  pretty  tough  to  know  that 
he  could  not  see  his  old  friends,  and  sit 
down  and  talk  with  them.  He  said  some  of 
them  might  be  made  better  men.  Accord- 
ingly he  would  go  into  a  saloon  and  sit 
down  and  talk  with  his  old  boon  compan- 
ions. I  hardly  need  tell  you  how  it  turned 
out.  It  transpired,  as  we  have  it  in  that 
first  Psalm,  that  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  "  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful." 

The  next  verse  tells  us  what  a  man  ought 
to  do  to  be  lucky.  It  says,  "  His  delight  is 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord."  The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  this  precious  book  that  I  am  now 
holding  in  my  hand.  And  we  are  further 
told  of  this  prosperous  man  that  "  in  liis 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night." 
There  you  have  it,  friends.  If  you  wish  to 
be  prosperous,  if  you  are  striving  for  good 
luck  in  your  undertakings,  just  make  this 
book  your  lucky  stone.  Use  it  as  the  iron 
clad  pledge  of  the  Endeavor  Society  reads, 
"  1  promise  to  read  my  Bible  every  day." 
Not  only  are  you  to  read  it  every  day,  but 
you  are  to  make  it  your  constant  study 
""  both  day  and  night."  If  you  do  this  you 
will  eventually  grow  like  a  tree  "  planted 
bv  the  rivers' of  water."     I  thouglit  of  it 
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when  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  told  me  the  dash- 
eens  grew  in  those  far-off  islands  of  the  sea 
with  their  little  white  roots  reaching  over 
into  a  rivulet  of  water.  "  His  leaf  also 
shall  not  wither."  How  many  times  we  feel 
blue  and  troubled  when  it  does  not  rain,  and 
the  leaves  of  our  crops  begin  to  wither  and 
turn  yellow !  When  there  is  plenty  of  i-ain, 
however,  as  we  have  had  this  season 
(throughout  Ohio  and  Michigan  at  least), 
there  is  no  withering  of  the  foliage.  It  is 
like  my  garden  and  the  beautiful  dasheens 
with  their  leaves  a  foot  and  a  half  across, 
on  this  last  day  of  July,  1913.  Then  David 
goes  on  to  say,  "  The  ungodly  are  not  so." 
They  may  prosper  for  a  time,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  are  gone,  and  their  memory  is 
forgotten,  "  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind 
driveth  away." 

As  I  come  nearer  to  my  74th  birthday, 
and  look  back  over  the  record  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintances,  those  who  ridiculed 
God's  holy  laws  are  gone  and  forgotten. 
Not  so  with  those  who  labored  for  right- 
eousness and  the  good  of  humanity.  Their 
memory  still  lives,  and  their  work  goes  on. 
Cliildren  brought  up  in  godly  homes  take  up 
the  work  of  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
"  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

My  good  friends,  have  you  a  Bible  of 
your  own  f  Are  you  reading  and  listening 
to  its  counsels  every  day?  Have  you  dis- 
covered that,  although  there  may  be  a  great 
deal  in  it  that  you  do  not  as  yet  understand, 


that  it  shows  forth  on  every  page  that  it  is 
the  word  of  God  and  not  of  man?  that  it 
holds  up  the  highest  type  of  cliaracter  of 
any  book  in  the  world.  It  enjoins  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  purity,  and  pro- 
tests vehemently  against  selfishness  and 
every  thing  that  is  low  and  ignoble.  Are 
you  making  that  book  the  book  of  all  books? 
and  is  vour  main  delight  "  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord"? 

At  Traverse  City  I  was  agreeably  pleased 
to  find  a  j^ouug  friend  of  mine  who  had  just 
taken  charge  of  one  of  the  prominent  hotels 
of  the  town.  Owing  to  the  number  of  trav- 
elers who  wanted  lodging  all  at  once  at  a 
late  hour,  there  was  difficulty  about  finding 
rooms  for  all.  But  just  as  I  prepared  to 
I'etire  I  had  another  pleasant  surprise  in 
finding  a  nice  substantial  Bible  with  plain 
clear  i^rint  on  my  table.  Just  inside  of  the 
cover  was  a  mention  of  the  Gideon  Band  of 
traveling  men  who  had  raised  the  money 
and  taken  the  trouble  to  place  such  a  Bible 
in  the  sleeping-rooms  of  every  hotel  in  our 
land.  You  may  recall  the  fact  that  I  men- 
tioned a  carload  that  went  to  Chicago  for 
this  purpose.  God  bless  the  Gideon  Band. 
If  they  do  not  get  back  the  money  they 
have  expended  in  this  missionary  work  they 
will  get  back  something  of  more  value  than 
money,  for  they  have  indeed  been  "  laying 
up  treasures  in  heaven  "  as  well  as  here  on 
earth. 


Notes    of   Xravel 


THE  OLD  ^^CABIN  IN  THE  WOODS"  ONCE  MORE. 

It  is  now  just  about  two  years  since  I  vis- 
ited our  cabin  in  the  woods  on  Grand  Trav- 
erse Bay — the  place  that  figured  so  largely 
in  our  Home  papers  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  Northern  Michigan  is  a  great 
rendezvous  for  campers  during  the  hot 
weather;  and  when  the  Ann  Arbor  railway 
announced  an  excursion  trip  from  Toledo 
to  Traverse  City  and  back  for  only  $5.00, 
right  during  the  extremely  hot  weather  of 
the  latter  part  of  Julj^,  a  great  lot  of  peo- 
])le  responded.  There  were  something  over 
500  on  the  train  on  the  24th  of  July. 

Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
Ann  Arbor  Railway  Co.  was  progressive 
enough  two  years  ago  to  start  motor  cars 
twice  a  day  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Cadillac, 
Mich.  These  motor  cars  are  much  like  the 
electric  cars,  but  larger,  and  they  are  pro- 
pelled by  a  gasoline -engine  on  each  car. 
They  not  only  have  regular  stopi^ing-jDlaces 
about  a  mile  apart,  but,  if  I  am  correct, 
thej'  stop  and  take  in  anybody  anywhere 
who  is  tired  of  going  on  foot.    These  motor 


cars  are  not  only  a  great  convenience  to 
people  all  along  the  way,  but  they  enable 
their  steam-drawn  cars  to  run  something 
on  the  plan  of  the  "  limited,"  stopping  only 
at  the  larger  stations.  The  motors,  you  see, 
pick  uj)  i:>assenger3  and  leave  them  at  the 
regular  stoj^ping-places  for  the  steam  cars, 
in  the  larger  towns.  Each  car  contains,  be- 
sides the  engine-room,  a  smoking-room,  and 
very  nice  accommodations  for  83  people. 
As  they  have  been  in  successful  operation 
for  two  years,  they  probably  will  continue. 
I  was  agreeably  j^leased  to  see  a  great 
improvement  in  agriculture  all  along  the 
railway.  The  sandy  soil  of  Northern  Mich- 
igan has  long  been  considered  a  difficult 
problem,  even  for  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station.  On  my  trip  I  found  greatly  im- 
proved dwelling-places  as  well  as  better 
crops  of  corn  and  potatoes,  oats,  and  some- 
times very  fair  wheat  all  along  the  way. 
When  I  got  above  Traverse  City,  on  the 
shores  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  I  found 
cornfields  that  not  only  rivaled  our  best 
corn-growing  districts  in  Ohio,  but  some  of 
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them  were  even  further  ahead.  It  is  a  little 
sad,  however,  to  fiiul  all  over  our  country 
(hat  the  expert  and  progressive  farmers  are 
in  the  minoiity.  It  is  so  down  in  Florida, 
and  it  is  so  all  the  way  from  Florida  to 
Ohio,  and  all  through  Ohio.  Here  and  there 
we  find  men  who  are  able  to  "  do  things," 
and  who  shoot  up  ahead  of  the  rest.  I  have 
faith  to  believe,  however,  that  the  coming- 
generation  are  catching  on  to  the  state  of 
atfairs,  and  are  making  better.  Surely  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  our  experiment 
stations  where  boj'S  are  taught  "  sense  and 
science,"  ought  to  be  producing  some  satis- 
factory results  by  this  time. 

In  times  past  I  have  frequenth'  mention- 
ed my  friend  James  Hilbert.  Ten  years  or 
more  ago  I  began  to  urge  Mr.  Hilbert  to 
test  alfalfa.  In  fact,  there  was  a  small  field 
of  alfalfa  between  his  place  and  mine;  but 
he  had  so  many  different  hobbies — straw- 
l^erries,  raspberries,  peaches,  cherries,  etc., 
that  1  could  not  get  him  interested.  On  this 
visit,  however,  T  was  most  happily  surpris- 
ed to  see  beautiful  green  fields  of  alfalfa 
growing  with  surprising  vigor — about  ten 
acres  in  all:  and  as  the  fields  of  it  dotted 
over  his  farm  in  different  places  it  was  a 
magnificent  sight — at  least  to  me.  His  first 
field  is  now  about  tlu'ee  years  old,  and  it 
has  given  him  an  enormous  amount  of  feed ; 
and  the  plants  .seem  to  be  getting  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  year  bj^  year.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  up  a  plant,  but  where  it 
broke  off,  about  three  feet  down,  it  was 
almost  the  size  of  one's  little  finger. 

The  great,  secret  of  alfalfa  holding  out 
through  protracted  drouth  is  that  it  sends 
I  lie  vigorous  tap-roots  far  down  to  perma- 
nent moistme.  There  are  some  stories  to 
the  effect  of  the  roots  going  down  into  a 
well  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Mr.  Hilbert  says 
one  great  reason  why  there  is  not  moi'e 
alfalfa  grown  in  the  Grand  Traverse  region 
is  that  the  farmers  must  learn  the  secret  of 
getting  a  stand  or  a  "  catch,"  as  it  is  called. 
The  field  should  be  in  good  fertility,  and  as 
free  as  possible  from  weeds.  In  that  region 
seed  is  usuallj'  sown  in  June  or  July,  and 
you  want  the  nitrogen  bacteria.  You  may 
have  seen  something  advertised  in  tlie  jour- 
nals called  formagen ;  and  they  are  sending 
a  little  bottle  of  the  bacteria-forming  ma- 
terial for  $2.00.  This  is  enough  for  an  acre. 
Xow.  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  has 
taken  hold  of  the  matter,  and  issued  a 
liamphlet  on  alfalfa,  agreeing  to  furnish 
enough  of  this  material  for  inoculating  soil 
for  25  cents  instead  of  $2.00.  And  that  is 
characteristic,  I  believe,  of  the  Michigan 
station.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  experiment 
stations  of  other  States  are  doing  a  like 
praiseworthy  work  for  the  farmers. 


Mr.   Hilbert   bought   one   lot   of   alfalfa 

s?ed  that  was,  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
sweet-clover  seed,  and  where  there  was  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa  in  full  bloom,  and 
forming  seed  rapidly,  there  is  also  a  pretty 
fair  stand  of  sweet  clover,  about  as  high  as 
one's  head,  also  in  full  bloom.  Mr.  Hilbert 
says  that,  although  he  got  something  he  did 
not  exjDect  and  did  not  order,  he  is  well 
pleased  with  the  sweet  clover.  Very  likely 
it  will  be  a  great  help  in  getting  in  the 
bacteria  for  the  alfalfa,  after  the  sweet 
clover  is  gone.  He  proposes  to  cut  and 
thrash  for  seed,  both  crops  at  once.  Wlule 
he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  good  alfalfa 
hay  entirely  cuts  out  the  necessity  for  grain, 
he  says  it  comes  pretty  near  it.  A  progres- 
sive neighbor  of  his,  I  am  told,  has  forty 
acres,  and  others  are  reported  as  getting  the 
alfalfa  fever. 

I  found  a  young  friend  of  mine,  whose 
farm  joins  my  own  forty  acres,  sowing  al- 
falfa through  his  cornfields  after  the  last 
cultivating.  This  is  something  of  an  ex- 
periment, it  is  true;  but  it  may  turn  out  all 
right. 

They  have  been  having  very  opportune 
rains  all  summer  up  there,  which  accounts 
largely  for  the  general  prosperity.  The 
beautiful  soil  on  the  sandy  hills  enables 
them  to  grow  nicer  potatoes  up  there  quick- 
er than  we  get  them  here  in  Ohio,  for  I 
found  new  potatoes  at  about  every  place 
T  stopped. 

Now  for  a  glimpse  of  the  premises  around 
the  cabin  in  the  woods.  It  had  been  two 
years  since  I  set  foot  on  the  place,  and  five 
or  six  years  since  I  gave  my  young  fruit- 
trees  any  care.  What  is  the  result?  The 
peach  trees  are  mostly  dead  or  dying.  They 
would,  perhaps,  have  survived  the  cold  win- 
ter of  1911  and  '12  had  they  been  properly 
pruned,  mulched,  etc.  The  apple  trees,  how- 
ever, are  doing  fairly  well;  and  a  Yellow 
Transparent  tree  was  so  loaded  down  with 
fruit  that  some  of  the  branches  were  lying 
in  the  grass.  The  atpples  were  just  begin- 
ning to  ripen.  It  was  somewhat  a  c|uestion 
of  what  things  would  survive  such  neglect. 
About  ten  years  ago  I  planted  fourteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  currants — a  bush  of  each 
kind.  Almost  every  currant-bush  lived  in 
spite  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  most  of  them 
were  beaiing  fair  crops,  some  of  them  hea- 
vily loaded.  A  row  of  asparagus-plants 
were  looking  as  thrifty,  almost,  as  if  they 
had  had  cultivation.  A  widow  has  the  place 
in  charge ;  but  she  was  so  busy  with  her 
own  farm  a  good  deal  of  the  stuff  was  never 
gathered.  A  grapevine  had  climbed  into  a 
mulbeiry  tree,  and  some  beautiful  clusters 
of  grapes  were  growing  side  by  side  with 
the   mulberries.      The   tame   raspberries   I 
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I^lanted  had  been  mostly  run  out  by  the  na- 
tive sort.  But  not  so  with  the  blackberries. 
They  had  survived,  and  were  bending  to  the 
ground  with  great  masses  of  green  fruit. 

This  is  a  wonderful  region  for  red  rasp- 
berries, and  I  am  going  to  talk  a  little  at 
length  about  the  red  raspberries  in  North- 
ern Michigan.  My  good  friend  J.  Palmer, 
who  is  also  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings,  has 
about  the  prettiest  rasj^berry-farm  I  ever 
saw.  There  are  acres  of  great  clumps  of 
Cuthbert  raspberries,  all  just  alike;  and  we 
arrived  there  just  while  a  dozen  or  more 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  Avomen,  were  pick- 
ing the  fniit.  Wlien  we  tirst  drove  up  I 
suggested  to  my  friend  who  was  dri\ang 
that  we  would  find  Mr.  Palmer  sooner  if 
we  inquired  of  "  that  boy  in  the  cherry  tree 
close  by  the  load;"  but  when  said  boy  look- 
ed up  to  give  us  directions,  there  was  a 
rougish  smile  on  his  face;  and  I  could  not 
understand  why  he  should  blush  until  his 
face  took  on  almost  the  same  color  as  the 
cherries  until  a  lady  at  my  side  suggested 
that  said  hoy  was  a  girl  wearing  overalls  so 
she  could  climb  around  where  the  cherries 
were  thickest.  Now,  that  is  all  right,  espe- 
cially if  the  father  or  mother  were  some- 
where near  by.  She  was  quite  young,  and 
any  sort  of  skirts  would  be  more  or  less  a 
hindrance  in  climbing  among  the  branches 
of  a  cherry  tree  bending  down  with  ripened 
fruit.  When  she  comes  down  out  of  the 
tree  she  no  doubt  has  some  sort  of  skirt  to 
slip  on  before  she  goes  around  among  peo- 
ple. 

Well,  friend  Palmer  took  great  pride  in 
showing  us  over  his  plantation.  He  invited 
us  to  go  out  where  the  l)erries  had  not  been 
picked ;  and,  didn't  we  have  a  "  picnic"  that 
afternoon?  Then  he  showed  us  a  model 
cherry  tree  loaded  down  with  the  most  lus- 
cious fruit;  and  we  ate  more  cherries  after 
we  thought  we  had  had  plentj'  of  red  rasp- 
beiTies.  The  raspberries  on  his  cultivated 
ground  were  beautiful,  large,  and  luscious 
fruit ;  and  I  think  he  is  getting  a  price  that 
will  pay  well  for  all  his  time  and  trouble. 
When  I  asked  him  about  maintaining  such 
fertilitj'^  on  the  ground  I  used  to  think  was 
almost  "  no  good."  as  it  is  so  full  of  sand 
and  gravel,  he  pointed  to  a  field  of  clover, 
rank,  luxuriant,  and  full  of  bloom.  Turn- 
ing under  clover  is  the  secret.  A  big  swarm 
of  bees  that  had  been  hived  near  the  cherry 
tree  also  attracted  our  attention. 

While  red  raspberries  are  found  all  over 
the  woods  in  Northern  Michigan,  right  up 
around  our  cabin  they  were  so  dead  ripe 
that  they  rattled  down  on  the  forest  leaves 
whenever  we  touched  a  bush.  Of  course, 
the  wild  ones  are  not  as  good,  nor  as  a  rule 
as  large,  as  the  cultivated  Cuthberts. 


While  I  am  talking  about  raspberries,  let 
me  remark  that,  as  we  were  approaching 
the  city  of  Cadillac,  I  wondered  why  the 
train  should  stop  right  out  in  the  woods 
where  there  was  no  station.  We  soon  un- 
derstood it,  however,  for  a  dozen  or  more 
women  and  rosy-cheeked  girls  climbed  into 
the  car,  each  one  holding  a  basket  or  dish- 
pan  heaping  full  of  wild  red  raspberries. 
The  obliging  conductor  of  the  train  had 
carried  them  out  into  the  wilderness  in  the 
morning  and  stopped  to  pick  them  up 
with  their  loads  of  berries  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Now  just  a  little  more 
about  red  raspberries. 

Fi'eddie  Heimforth,  the  eighteen-year-old 
son  of  the  widow  who  has  charge  of  my 
place,  has  three  colonies  of  bees.  One  of 
the  three  has  already  given  ninety  sections 
of  comb  honey,  besides  sending  out  a  rous- 
ing swarm;  and  as  the  honey  was  coming  in 
when  I  left  he  will  probably  get  more  yet. 
Well,  Freddie  picked  out  a  section  from  the 
ninety — one  that  was  cjuite  a  little  travel- 
stained.  The  honey  was  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed. I  had  finished  breakfast,  and  I  thought 
I  did  not  care  for  any  honey.  But  he  cut 
out  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  section.  It  was 
so  thick  it  would  hardlj'  run,  and  was  a 
beautiful  golden  yellow.  Now,  beside  my 
]3late  was  a  bowl  full  of  mush  made  of 
cream  of  wheat.  My  breakfast  was  so  am- 
ple and  satisfying  that  I  had  not  got  around 
to  the  cream  of  Avheat;  but  when  I  tasted 
that  honey,  not  seeing  any  bread  and  but- 
ter, I  took  a  spoonful  of  the  mush.  Do  you 
remember  what  Ernest  said  a  Avhile  ago 
about  cracked-wheat  muffins  and  nice  hon- 
ey? Well,  I  just  recalled  it  Avhen  I  tasted 
tiiat  mush  Avith  the  honey.  A  part  of  a 
glass  of  milk  that  I  had  left  stood  near  by; 
and  I  not  only  ate  all  of  that  honey  and 
drank  all  of  that  bowl  of  milk,  but  I  was  so 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  raspberry  honey 
of  Northern  Michigan  that  I  felt  just  like 
saying  it  was  the  very  nicest  honey  I  ever 
tasted.  Mrs.  Root,  hoAvever,  reminds  me 
that  I  have  said  the  same  thing  so  many 
times  before  that  nobody  Avill  believe  me  if 
T  say  it  again.  Did  such  a  big  breakfast 
make  me  sick?     Not  a  bit. 

I  kept  inquiring  all  around  about  that 
Sunday-school  over  among  the  hills  that  T 
started  thirteen  years  ago.  The  people  told 
me  it  Avas  still  going,  and  that  it  had  been 
running  all  these  years,  winter  and  sum- 
mer; but  they  griessed  a  good  many  didn't 
go  of  late.  SoT  after  my  hearty  breakfast 
T  started  out  to  invite  the  people  I  knew  to 
come  to  Sunday-school  next  day.  I  told 
them  I  was  going  to  talk  a  little  while. 
Well.  I  told  you  before  about  the  gi-eat  hills 
— the  biggest  hills,  if  I  am  correct,  in  all 
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iSTortherli  IMichigan.  In  ordei*  to  get  over 
to  that  little  church  down  among  the  hills 
I  was  obliged  to  climb  the  hills  on  my  own 
premises.  Ten  years  ago  it  made  me  very 
lired,  and  I  sometimes  had  to  sit  down  and 
rest  on  the  top  of  the  big  hill.  But  on  this 
particular  Saturday  I  not  only  walked  up 
the  hill,  but  I  pulled  off  my  ca^i  (my  coat 
was  left  behind)  and  ran  uphill,  and  I  did 
not  mind  it  a  bit.  I  was  so  rejoiced  that  I 
had  gained  strength  and  muscle,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  just  approaching  74, 
that  I  shouted  praises  to  God.  Nobody 
was  near,  for  I  was  off  in  the  wilderness; 
and  I  kept  climbing  up  and  down  hills  from 
one  neighbor  to  another  all  that  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  I  did  not  get  tired  a  bit. 
What  is  it  the  good  book  says  that  comes 
in  right  here  f 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ; 
they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall 
walk,  and  not  faint. 

Do  3'ou  ask  me  who  it  is,  or  what  people 
shall  have  unusual  strength?  Let  me  quote 
further :  "  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength."  And  it  occurs 
to  me  that,  if  the  text  did  not  hit  me  ex- 
actl}-,  it  came  pretty  near  it,  for  I  was  in- 
viting people  right  and  left  to  come  over  to 
the  Sunday-school  and  the  preaching  ser- 
vice next  day.  It  was  a  bright  and  beauti- 
ful Sunday  when  we  gathered  around  that 
Bingham  church.  The  first  thing  that  greet- 
ed me  was  a  row  of  sheds  for  horses  and 
buggies — about  the  neatest  and  most  com- 
fortable sheds  for  protecting  horses  (and 
perhaps  automobiles)  from  the  wintry  blasts 
of  Northern  Michigan  that  I  ever  saw. 
When  I  was  congratulating  the  men  folks 
on  what  they  had  done  to  enable  people  to 
get  out  to  church  on  stormy  Sundays  my 
good  friend  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  has  been  all 
these  years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  informed  me  that  the  men  did  not 
build  the  sheds.  I  turned  to  her  in  aston- 
ishment and  said,  "  Why,  Mrs.  Wilson,  if 
the  men  folks  of  this  community  did  not 
build  those  comfortable  sheds,  who  did  build 
them?" 

"  Why,"  she  replied  laughingly,  "  they 
were  built  by  the  ladies'  aid  society.  Of 
course  the  men  came  in  and  helped  after  we 
had  started  the  thing  going,  as  they  almost 
always  do." 

Her  bright  animated  smile  intimated  that 
she  had  no  grievance  against  the  men  folks. 
As  the  back  of  the  shed  was  built  against 
the  sandy  bank  it  was  all  cement  and  cob- 
blestone. After  this  cement  wall  was  put 
up,  the  sand  and  gTavel  were  banked  all 
around  so  it  would  be  a  very  comfortable 
place  on  a  stormy  Sunday,  especially  wh.en 


the  sun  shone  in  at  the  open  south  side.  A 
flower-bed  that  I  made  and  planted  con- 
tained some  poppies;  but  the  other  plants 
were  mostly  gone,  from  the  fact  that  the 
good  woman  who  kept  it  for  so  many  years 
had  been  called  to  her  heavenly  home.  I 
talked  to  the  Sunday-school  about  what  I 
have  given  in  Our  Homes  in  this  issue. 

Speaking  about  cement  walls  reminds  me 
that  my  good  friend  Hilbert  has  a  lot  of 
hot-beds  or  cold-frames  made  entirely  of 
cement,  of  course  with  glass  sashes  on  top. 
In  these  beds  he  starts  cabbage,  canta- 
loupes, tomatoes,  and  other  stuff  to  get  an 
earl}-  market  for  Traverse  City  before  any- 
body else.  He  was  just  selling  Early  Jer- 
sey Wakefield  cabbages  at  8  cts.  per  lb., 
because  he  had  the  first  on  the  market,  and 
because  his  cababge  was  so  much  superior 
to  that  shipped  in  from  Florida.  He  set 
out  in  the  field  1400  hills  of  choice  canta- 
loupe melons,  and  they  were  just  setting 
fair-sized  melons.  His  tomato-plants  were 
loaded  with  green  fruit,  some  of  it  big 
enough  to  be  ripe ;  and  an  up-to-date  motor 
truck  carries  liis  produce  about  nine  miles 
to  the  city.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  husband  of  the 
good  woman  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  (and  who  kept  it  up  winter 
and  summer),  has  a  fine  farm  of  200  acres. 
He  is  a  crank  on  growing  apples,  and  ex- 
pert in  grafting.  His  cornfields  are  about 
the  cleanest  and  handsomest  I  ever  saw; 
and  when  I  looked  over  the  prettiest  kitch- 
en garden  intersjjersed  with  flowers  here  and 
there  I  asked  my  young  companion,  Jimmie 
Draper,  eleven  years  old,  "  Why,  Jimmie, 
wlio  took  such  excellent  care  of  this  beau- 
tiful garden?" 

He  replied,  "  Why,  Mr.  Root,  I  think  it 
was  my  mother  and  grandmother.  My  pa 
does  the  cultivating,  but  the  women-folks 
do  the  rest." 

I  have  told  you  about  some  of  the  crops 
in  that  beautiful  county  of  Leelanau,  Mich- 
igan. But  there  is  one  crop  I  did  not  men- 
tion— at  least  I  did  not  say  much  about  it. 
Young  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  farm  adjoins 
mine,  has  three  beautiful  little  girls  and  a 
boy.  Mr.  Draper,  a  son-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  superintendent,  has  also  three  beau- 
tiful little  girls  and  a  boy.  The  boy  took 
me  through  the  garden. 

When  I  gave  them  my  talk  after  Sunday- 
school  I  asked  them  if  the  Endeavor  So- 
ciety was  still  kept  up.  There  were  many 
affirmative  nods  from  my  smiling  audience. 
"When  do  they  hold  meeting?  "  I  asked. 
Somebody  replied,  "  Right  after  Sunday- 
school." 

Then  I  concluded  I  would  have  to  make 
my  talk  short.  Well,  who  do  you  suppose 
led  the  Endeavor  meeting?    Whj',  a  bright 
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young  woman  who  had  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
When  she  led  the  meeting  she  deposited  the 
baby  on  the  floor  back  of  the  pulpit,  and 
there  he  lay  during  the  meeting  as  contented 
and  happy  as  could  be.  I  congratulated 
her  on  having  succeeded  so  well  in  shoul- 
dering her  double  resiJonsibility.  Oh,  if  all 
the  married  jjeople  in  our  land  would  care 
enough  for  the  church  and  Sunday-school 
to  go  and  take  the  baby  along,  what  a  bless- 
ed thing  it  would  be!  and  what  a  grand 
start  it  would  give  that  baby  to  get  familiar 
with  the  Sunday-school  before  he  is  even  a 
scholar!  We  had  an  excellent  sermon  in 
the  evening  with  a  crowded  house.  The  text 
was,  "Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it." 


OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURES  IN  REGARD  TO  COM- 
ING TO  FLORIDA  IN  THE  WINTER,  ETC. 

Mrs.  Root  has  suggested  to  me  several 
times  when  I  am  writing  up  all  the  nice 
things  about  southern  Florida  that,  to  be 
fair  and  honest,  I  should  also  tell  of  the 
objections.  One  morning  we  counted  up 
four  things  that  were  more  or  less  objec- 
tionable in  regard  to  coming  here.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  redbug  that  I  have  said 
so  much  about.  Last  winter  we  were  trou- 
bled almost  none  at  all — at  least  not  until 
warm  weather  came  in  March  and  April. 
This  winter  they  seemed  to  be  unusually 
bad  from  the  time  we  came  here,  about  the 
first  of  November,  until  almost  up  to  Jan. 
1.  Since  that  they  seem  to  have  let  up  con- 
siderably for  some  reason  or  other.  Now, 
after  trying  a  great  variety  of  remedies,  one 
given  me  by  my  good  friend  neighbor  Ab- 
bot, I  think,  is  simpler  and  perhaps  more 
effective  than  any  thing  else.  It  is  simply 
this:  Take  a  daily  bath  in  the  morning,  and 
before  you  put  on  your  clothing  rub  your- 
self over  pretty  well  with  soapy  water  and 
let  it  dry  on  instead  of  wiping  it  off.  You 
may  object  to  this  sort  of  treatment;  but  I 
have  used  it  now  for  several  weeks,  and  can 
not  discover  any  ill  effects.  Of  course,  the 
soap  is  nicely  and  thoroughly  washed  off 
when  you  take  your  next  bath;  and  after 
the  bug's  seem  to  let  up,  or  you  are  not 
obliged  to  go  out  among  the  grass  or  bushes 
or  in  the  woods,  you  can  oroit  it.  By  the 
way,  people  living  in  town,  who  do  not  go 
out  among  the  dry  grass,  and  bnish  against 
the  palmettos  or  run  against  rotten  logs 
in  the  woods,  are  seldom  troubled  at  all.  By 
staying  away  from  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially keeping  out  of  the  fields  and  lots 
where  there  isn't  a  trodden  path,  you  will 
have  very  little  trouble. 


The  next  trouble  I  am  going  to  mention 
will  make  you  smile  a  little.  It  is  mud- 
wasps.  During  the  past  six  or  seven  win- 
tei-s  that  we  have  passed  in  Florida  we  have 
not  noticed  them  very  much  until  during 
this  past  winter.  With  the  excessive  rains 
of  the  past  summer  it  seems  as  if  the  wasps 
must  have  been  more  plentifully  supplied 
with  mud  for  building  their  nests  than  ever 
before.  You  may  wonder  what  harm  they 
do  by  building  these  mud  nests.  Let  me 
digress  a  little  to  explain.  Mrs.  Root  has 
all  along  wanted  some  kind  of  blinds  or  shut- 
ters to  our  windows.  The  sun  here  in  Flor- 
ida gets  to  be  pretty  hot,  even  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  and  she  thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  windows 
.shaded  when  we  go  home  in  the  summer  so 
that  the  sun  may  not  come  thi'ough  the  glass 
and  injure  the  floors  and  every  thing  else 
that  it  strikes.  Of  course,  you  can  put  up 
curtains  to  the  windows;  but  after  having 
tried  curtains,  even  cheap  cloth  ones,  such 
as  we  should  like  to  leave  wMle  gone,  and 
having  what  they  call  the  "  silver  moths  " 
eat  them  all  to  shreds,  we  abandoned  the 
curtains.  These  mud-wasps  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  green  blinds  jDut  on 
our  windows  were  just  there  on  purpose 
for  them  to  build  their  mud  houses  all  over 
the  inside.  In  fact,  some  of  our  window 
shutters  were  so  plastered  that  we  could 
not  possibly  open  and  shut  them.  It  Avas 
a  real  task  to  "  chisel  "  out  the  mud  so  as 
to  get  them  down  and  clean  out  the  debris. 
They  built  their  mud  houses  all  over  my 
tool-house,  stuck  tilings  together,  and  even 
made  quite  a  big  mud  nest  on  the  under  side 
of  the  cover  to  my  automobile;  and  at  every 
turn  we  find  all  sorts  of  utensils  and  every 
thing  else  stuck  together  by  wasps.  There 
is,  however,  a  i-edeeming  feature,  as  there 
is  with  almost  every  nuisance  that  we  meet 
in  this  world  of  ours.  The  redeeming  fea- 
ture is  that  the  mud-wasps  are  fierce  ene- 
mies to  common  house-flies,  and  they  clean 
out  the  flies  so  effectually  that  there  has 
been  scarcely  a  fly  visible,  outdoors  or  in, 
so  far  this  winter.  Very  likely  the  wasps 
are  bad  only  during  particular  seasons  or 
at  certain  times ;  and  it  is  true  that  we  have 
never  seen  them  any  thing  like  as  bad  as 
during  the  past  winter,  or,  rather,  the  work, 
perhaps,  that  was  done  during  the  past 
summer.  As  I  have  suggested,  perhaps  the 
dampness  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  After  hearing  the  above,  Mrs.  Root 
says  I  have  not  put  it  strong  enough.  The 
•  blinds  and  windows-sashes  to  some  windows 
were  so  plastered  with  mud  nests  they  could 
not  be  stirred  "  a  peg  "  until  the  nests  were 
"  chiseled  "  out.     Then  we  sandpapered  the 
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woodwork  and  painted  it  over.  This  is 
probably  one  reason  why  so  few  slatted 
blinds  are  seen  in  Florida. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  the  silver  moths, 
and  tliey  certainly  are  a  pest  here,  and  no 
mistake.  Every  thing  woolen  must  be  care- 
fully tied  up  in  a  paper  bag  or  protected 
some  way,  for  they  would  be  sure  to  eat  it 
to  shreds.  Of  course,  moth-balls  are  some- 
thing of  a  remedy,  but  not  entirely  so. 
Where  we  kept  quite  a  quantity  of  moth- 
balls, there  were  very  few  silver  moths. 

This  leads  me  to  my  third  objectionable 
feature  here  in  Florida — the  roaches.  I  be- 
lieve these  are  sometimes  called  cockroaches, 
but  I  don't  just  like  that  name.  The  ones 
we  have  down  here  are  much  larger  than 
those  commonly  seen  in  the  North — at  least 
they  are  larger  than  any  I  have  ever  seen 
there.  They  are  so  big  that  they  make  a 
pretty  good  bite  for  chickens  when  thi'own 
to  them,  as  poultry  are  very  fond  of  them. 
They  are  great  black  bugs,  but  very  tJiin. 
I  suppose  they  are  thin  on  purpose  so  they 
can  slide  through  small  ci'acks  between 
doors,  windows,  and  almost  anywhere  else. 
On  account  of  their  thinness,  and  their  hab- 
it of  pushing  in  to  almost  every  crack  or 
crevice,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  "fence 
them  out."  Of  course,  there  are  i^oisons  for 
them,  because  they  are  voracious  eaters;  but 
if  you  poison  the  cockroaches  and  throw 
them  to  the  chickens  the  poison  will  kill  the 
chickens  also,  so  there  is  not  very  much  poi- 
soning done  here.  Cockroaches  are  a  nui- 
sance, because  they  are  always  hungry  for 
any  thing  in  the  line  of  starch  or  mucilage. 
They  make  it  their  principal  business  in  life 
to  eat  up  the  papers  and  wrappers,  or  any 
thing  that  is  pasted  on  to  a  box,  bottle,  jar, 
or  any  tlung  else.  I  even  had  a  little  bottle 
with  a  label  "  Strychnine "  pasted  on  it, 
and  about  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  eat 
off  the  label.  I  suppose  they  thought  if  they 
got  the  label  off  they  would  be  immune  to 
the  etfects  of  the  poison,  wliich  proceeding 
is,  after  all,  about  as  sensible  as  some  of  the 
remedies  that  some  human  beings  take  for 
the  ills  that  atfect  humanity.  Now,  we  have 
found  by  experience  that  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  label  any  thing  down  here.  It 
seems  as  though  they  have  a  mania  to  hunt 
up  the  most  important  words  in  the  label 
and  eat  that  out  fii'st.  When  you  come  to 
examine  your  medicine,  eatables,  etc.,  that 
have  been  carefully  labeled  and  i)ut  away, 
you  will  tind  that  the  labels  are  not  readable 
on  account  of  the  cockroaches.  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  but  I  think  that,  when  they  can 
not  find  any  thing  else  to  eat,  there  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  paper  that  have  something  in 
their  makeup  which  tliey  manage  to  subsist 


on;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  passion  with  them 
to  riddle  every  tlung  in  the  line  of  books 
and  papers  that  they  can  get  at.  The  re- 
deeming feature  of  the  cockroaches  is  that 
they  are  such  excellent  food  for  poultry; 
and  if  poultry  could  be  allowed  to  run 
around  the  house  they  would  thin  them  out 
to  a  great  extent. 

There  is  only  one  other  drawback  that  I 
think  of  just  now,  and  that  is  the  Floi'ida 
mosquitoes.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that 
there  have  been  very  few  of  them  here  this 
winter.  In  fact,  I  have  never  been  troubled 
any  winter  with  the  mosquitoes  in  our 
neighborhood.  Mrs.  Root  says,  however, 
that  a  mosquito  will  find  her  if  they  do  not 
seem  to  find  anybody  else;  but  by  keeping 
our  doors  and  windows  carefully  screened 
it  is  seldom  that  a  mosquito  gets  inside 
the  house.  There  is,  however,  something 
else  along  that  line  that  I  find  exceedingly 
annoying — the  little  bits  of  gnats,  almost 
invisible,  or  what  I  suppose  are  sometimes 
called  sandflies.  If  you  have  any  especial 
work  that  you  are  very  much  interested  in 
lliat  is  worrying  you  and  making  you  nerv- 
ous, it  seems  as  if  these  gnats  take  especial 
pains  to  get  in  their  work  at  just  that  time, 
and  make  life  almost  unbearable.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  are  at  work  at  the  automobile, 
and  something  puzzles  you,  and  you  are  in  a 
great  hurry ;  also  suppose  that  your  hands 
are'  so  smeared  with  black  grease  that  you 
can  not  touch  your  face  or  nose  or  ears,  or 
any  part  of  your  clothing;  suppose,  also, 
that  you  are  getting  "  sweaty  under  the  col- 
lar," then  just  at  these  times  it  seems  as  if 
they  took  especial  delight  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  you.  Let  me  say,  however,  that 
they  are  seldom  troublesome  unless  it  is 
about  sundown  and  at  the  close  of  day.  I 
have  known  them  also  to  be  very  annoying 
at  certain  times  early  in  the  morning  when 
we  have  nmggy  rainy  weather.  Sometimes, 
when  I  find  it  time  to  gather  my  egg's,  and 
am  a  little  late  about  it,  these  jDests  seem 
almost  unbearable;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
that  precious  remedy  that  I  have  several 
limes  mentioned,  and  wliich  has  also  been 
mentioned  in  our  government  bulletins,  the 
"  oil  of  citronella,"  I  don't  know  how  I 
could  get  along.  We  have  two  little  bottles 
of  it,  one  in  the  cupboard  and  one  out  in 
our  tool-house.  These  ounce  bottles,  bottle 
and  all,  cost  only  ten  cents,  so  it  is  not  a 
very  expensive  matter  to  have  plenty  of  the 
oil  of  citronella  close  by.  I  simply  take  out 
the  cork,  press  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  on 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  put  it  back,  and  put 
in  the  eork.  Rub  the  palms  of  the  two 
hands  togethei',  then  take  a  rub  around  your 
neck,  over  your  eyes,  and  on  your  forehead. 
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another  around  your  wrists  and  backs  of 
your  hands,  and  the  sandflies  will  bid  you 
good-by.  Sometimes  in  the  evening,  when  1 
want  to  work  in  the  garden  I  should  really 
have  to  give  it  up  if  were  not  possible  to  go 
to  my  bottle  of  citronella.  After  applying 
that  as  directed  above,  I  can  go  on  and  work 
in  peace  and  ciuietness.  Citronella  is  used, 
I  am  told,  largely  by  hunters  and  fishermen, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  perfect  remedy  for  al- 
most all  sorts  of  insect  pests.  In  fact,  it 
keeps  off  the  redbugs  I  spoke  of  very  well 
if  you  nab  some  of  it  around  j^our  ankles 
and  the  tops  of  your  shoes  before  you  go 
out  to  work  in  the  fields. 

I  forgot  to  say  in  the  proper  place  that 
mosquitoes  are  very  annoying  to  babies  un- 
less the  house  is  screened  and  protected, 
so  that  you  can  keep  them  out.  A  great 
many  people  come  into  Florida  to  spend  the 
winter.  To  save  the  expense  of  renting,  they 
build  little  cheap  houses.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  cabins  and  houses,  all  the  way 
from  almost  nothing  up  to  the  fine  houses 
that  we  find  here.  The  people  who  bring 
babies  into  these  little  houses,  where  there 
is  no  way  of  fencing  off  the  insect  pests, 
often  find  themselves  in  serious  trouble,  or 
at  least  the  babies  do,  and  some  of  the  poor 
little  innocents  have  their  little  lives  almost 
woi-ried  out  by  these  insect  pests  if  some 
means  is  not  taken  to  keep  them  away. 


SWEET  clover;  HOW  THE  "  KOXIOUS  WEED    ' 
IS  COMING  TO  ITS  OWN. 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  little  post- 
er mailed  us  by  our  good  friend  Frank  Cov- 
erdale : 

SWEET-CLOVER   I'lCXIC. 

Have  you  seen  a  sweet-clover  pasture  ?  Have  you 
seen  sweet-clover  hay?  Have  you  seen  washouts  held 
by  sweet-clover  roots  ?  Have  you  seen  the  effect  of 
ground  limestone  on  sour  soil?  Are  you  interested  in 
these  things?  If  you  are  interested,  come  to  the 
farm  of  Frank  Coverdale,  four  miles  southwest  of 
Delmar,  on  Tuesday,  July  29,   1913. 

Bring  your  family  and  a  picnic  dinner.  We  will 
meet  at  eleven  o'clock,  have  a  picnic  dinner  in  the 
woods,  listen  to  a  short  program,  and  then  spend  the 
afternoon  seeing  the  one  hundred  or  more  acres  of 
sweet  clover  on  this  farm,  which  has  become  known 
all  over  the  United  States.  Sweet  clover  is  being 
used  on  this  farm  as  a  pasture,  and  a  hay  and  seed 
crop.  Mr.  Coverdale  has  some  small  test  plots  which 
show  very  plainly  the  value  of  ground  limestone  in 
sweetening  the  soil  and  making  crops  grow  better. 
No  one  has  a  better  opportunity  than  the  Clinton 
County  people  to  see  just  what  the  sweet  clover  is 
good  for.  Don't  take  anybody's  word  for  it.  Come 
and  see. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  Clinton  Commercial  Club,  co- 
operating. 

Of  course  the  date,  July  29,  has  gone  by; 
but  we  give  the  contents  of  the  above  poster 
to  let  you  see  how  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  as  well  as  the  Iowa 


State  Agricultural  College,  recognizes  the 
value  of  sweet  clover  to  the  nation  at  large. 
A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
sweet-clover  picnic  will  be  found  in  the  new 
edition  of  our  little  book,  now  in  press, 
•'  The  Truth  about  Sweet  Clover." 


SWEET    CLOVER;    CHICKENS    CATCHINa    DRONES,    ETC. 

Find  enclosed  a  stamp  for  which  please  mail  me 
any  literature  that  you  have  regarding  sweet  clover. 
I  believe  you  had  a  book  entitled  "  The  Truth  about 
Sweet  Clover."  I  met  a  very  intelligent  farmer  here 
who  wishes  to  find  out  something  regarding  it  with  a 
view  to  sowing,  but  he  had  been  told  that  he  could 
never  get  it  ofif  his  farm  if  he  got  it  on. 

I  have  read  in  Gleanings  several  times  about 
chickens  eating  bees.  I  have  some  chickens  about  a 
month  old  that  are  smarter  than  any  I  have  read 
about.  A  few  days  ago  there  was  a  scarcity  of  hon- 
ey;  and  the  bees,  being  in  bo.x  hives  that  I  had  not 
jet  transferred,  had  lots  of  drones,  and  those  chick- 
ens would  wait  until  they  saw  a  worker  bring  out 
a  di'one,  and  then  they  would  grab  the  drone.  They 
could  also  tell  the  drones  on  the  wing.  I  watched 
them  do  this  two  different  times.  There  appeared  to 
be  only  two  chickens  that  bothered  them,  and  in  no 
case  did  I  see  them  touch  a  worker ;  but  they  seem- 
ed to  be  afraid  of  them. 

So  far  I  think  the  honey-flow  very  light  here;  but 
as  to  what  is  to  come  I  know  nothing,  as  this  is  my 
first  year  here. 

Vivian,   La.,   June  25.  C.   E.   Hammond. 

We  are  sorry  to  tell  you  that  our  little 
book  on  sweet  clover  is  out  of  print ;  but 
we  are  working  on  a  new  edition,  and  will 
get  it  in  the  hands  of  our  friends  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Tell  that  "  intelligent  farmer  "  that  he  is 
certainly  behind  the  times  in  one  respect. 
It  is  true  that  sweet  clover  was  once  called 
by  some  people  a  noxious  weed,  but  that 
time  is  past.  Consult  your  experiment  sta- 
tions or  almost  any  agTicultural  paper 
printed,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  sweet 
clover  is  now  recognized  as  being  next  to 
alfalfa.  In  fact,  it  prepares  the  soil  for 
growing  alfalfa  better  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  world.  Because  domestic  animals 
have  to  be  taught  to  eat  sweet  clover  at  first 
has  given  gTound  to  this  notion.  After  they 
once  get  a  taste  for  it  they  prefer  it  to  any 
other  clover;  and  the  best  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  will  gTow  on  ground  where  no  other 
clover  will  grow,  and,  in  fact,  where  noth- 
ing else  will  grow ;  and  after  having  grown 
it  inoculates  the  soil  with  nitrogen  bacteria 
so  that  almost  any  other  crop  can  be  grown 
profitably.  It  is  now  being  recognized  and 
grown  all  over  the  world. 

As  long  as  you  can  keep  the  two  chickens 
that  take  the  drones  but  not  the  workers 
they  will  be  a  valuable  asset,  and  you  had 
better  hold  on  to  them. 


18,000     saloons     OUT     OF     BUSINESS     IN     ONE     YEAR. 

That  the  drj'  movement  in  America  is  gaining 
ground  is  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  at  Washington,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  It  shows  that  18,000  saloons 
suspended  business  during  the  year. — Wheeling  Ad- 
vance. 
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THE   COVER   PICTURE. 

The  front  cover  of  this  issue  shows  in  the 
background  our  Ault  sidehill  apiary  where 
Inspector  Morris  made  the  remark  that  he 
would  have  to  saw  oft"  one  of  his  legs  and 
splice  it  on  to  the  other  in  order  to  inspect 
the  bees.  The  sidehill  is  so  steep  that  the 
cattle  can  not  go  up  it  if  they  would.  The 
yard  faces  the  south;  and  during  cool  or 
chilly  days  these  bees  will  gather  nectar  or 
pollen  when  there  is  little  or  nothing  doing 
at  the  other  yards.  The  picture  was  taken 
with  a  Telephoto  lens  a  considerable  dis- 
tance away. 


ARRANGING  DATES  OF  CONVENTIONS  SO  THEY 
WILL  NOT  CONFLICT. 

In  our  last  issue,  page  558,  in  the  editor- 
ial department,  we  suggested  that  the  Na- 
tional Beekeepers'  Association  make  some 
arrangement  whereby  the  time  of  holding 
the  various  State  and  local  conventions 
could  be  arranged  on  consecutive  dates  to 
enable  certain  prominent  beekeepers  to  at- 
tend one  or  more  of  these  meetings.  We  sent 
a  proof  of  this  editorial  to  Dr.  Gates,  and 
received  his  reply  too  late  to  be  incorporat- 
ed with  the  editorial  above  mentioned. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  have  just  received  the  proof 
of  your  editorial  concerning  circuit  conventions.  It 
is  excellent.  I  presume  you  were  not  present  when 
a  similar  scheme  was  proposed  at  Cincinnati.  I 
brought  up  the  question  of  a  series  of  meetings  on 
consecutive  dates  in  different  quarters  of  the  coun- 
try under  the  auspices  of  the  National.  It  seems  to 
me  this  should  be  one  of  its  chief  functions.  I  re- 
call Mr.  Dadant's  remarks  in  reply  to  what  I  said, 
but  the  time  was  not  opportune  to  take  action. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  monthly  meetings  are 
held,  it  could  be  well  arranged  to  have  one  of  these 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National.  I  think  this 
would  be  quite  agreeable  to  the  local  societies.  In 
fact,  I  am  now  planning  a  circuit  of  local  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion with  which  the  local  associations  are  affiliated. 

I  am  taking  opportunity  to  present  to  the  Direc- 
tors your  suggestion  for  their  consideration  as  soon 
as  it  shall  have  appeared.  Have  you  any  details  as 
to  the  machinery  I  could  utilize  1 

Amherst,  Mass.,  July  28.  B.  N.  Gates. 

If  the  secretaries  of  the  various  State 
and  local  associations  will  correspond  with 
Dr.  Gates  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  scheme 
of  dating  could  be  aii'anged  so  that  Dr. 


Phillips,  for  example,  of  tlie  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, could  attend  several  important 
meetings  instead  of  one  or  two  as  in  the 
past.  By  the  vfaj,  Dr.  Phillips  did  not 
make  this  suggestion,  but  we  believe  that 
many  of  our  States  would  be  able  to  secure 
his  attendance  if  the  dates  were  made  con- 
secutive. 


THE    APICULTURAL   EXHIBIT    SHOWN    AT   THE 

AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE   AT   AMHERST_, 

MASS. 

On  page  434,  of  July  1st  issue,  in  giving 
our  report  of  the  State  convention  of  Mass- 
achusetts beekeepers  at  Amherst  we  refer- 
red to  some  very  interesting  exhibits  that 
were  prepared  by  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates  and 
his  students  at  the  apicultural  school.  These 
exhibits  were  placed  in  one  of  the  large 
rooms,  and  comprised  a  large  list  of  bee- 
keepers' supplies  from  several  manufactur- 
ers, various  apicultural  novelties,  old  relics 
of  bygone  days,  and  bees  and  honey  in  vari- 
ous forms.  This  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  elaborate  exliibits  of  bee  sup- 
plies and  bee  products  that  was  ever  given 
in  the  United  States.  The  hope  is  that  Dr. 
Gates  may  arrange  to  have  a  similar  ex- 
hibit for  the  National  convention  the  com- 
ing fall  or  winter. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  have  given 
several  views  showing  the  exhibits  as  they 
were  shown  at  Amherst.  The  only  regret  is 
that  thousands  instead  of  hundreds  of  bee- 
keepers could  not  have  seen  it.  As  it  is,  we 
aie  trying  to  show  it  to  thousands  on  paper. 
See  pages  607,  608,  and  609  this  issue. 


THE  PREVENTION  OP  SWARMING  IN  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  COMB  honey;  HOW  IT  CAN 
BE  REDUCED  TO  TWO  OR  THREE  PER 
CENT    WITH    REGULAR    STANDARD 
HIVES. 

A  YEAR  or  SO  ago  we  illustrated  Mr.  Ver- 
non Burt's  scheme  for  the  prevention  of 
swarming  when  running  for  comb  honey. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Burt  was  very  much 
pleased,  saying  that  he  believed  it  would 
solve  the  swarming  problem  for  him.  The 
plan  is,  in  brief,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
putting  four  %-in.  blocks  under  each  corner, 
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between  the  brood-nest  and  bottom.  This 
gives  an  entrance  %  inch  deep  on  two  sides 
and  the  back  end  and  in  front,  enlarging 
the  entrance  about  "%  inch  more.  You  Avill 
tind  this  plan  illustrated  and  described  in 
our  ABC  and  X  Y  Z;  and  in  this  issue, 
page  610.  Said  Mr.  Burt :  "  I  do  not  have 
over  two  or  three  per  cent  of  swarms ;  and, 
what  is  more,  I  do  not  even  stop  to  cut  out 
the  cells.  Yes,  it  does  away  with  the  nui- 
sance of  cell-cutting,  and  what  few  swarms 
I  get  can  be  easily  handled." 

Inspector  Morris  was  along.  Said  he, 
"  Mr.  Root,  that  plan  looks  mighty  good  to 
me.  If  I  know  myself  I  shall  be  using  it 
next  season." 

We  have  found  Mr.  Burt  to  be  almost 
unerring  in  liis  opinions.  He  is  slow  to 
come  to  a  conclusion ;  but  when  he  does  he 
is  nearly  always  right. 

.It  has  been  stated  by  authorities'  that 
swarming  comes  as  a  result  of  overcrowd- 
ing, particularly  of  overheating  the  brood. 
The  remedy,  obviously,  may  be  applied  in 
one  of  two  ways — reducing  the  foi'ce  of 
bees  by  swarming  or  dividing;  or,  second, 
cooling  off  the  brood-chamber  by  ventila- 
tion. This  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
method  illustrated  on  page  610  of  this  issue, 
or  by  the  use  of  slatted  dividers,  a  la  As- 
]3inwall.  Whether  the  foair-en trance  scheme 
is  as  good  as  the  Aspinwall  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  But  certain  it  is,  that  Mr. 
Burt  says  he  can  eliminate  all  but  two  per 
cent  by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the 
liive  up  on  foiu'  blocks.  Nothing  else  is 
needed — not  even  cell-cutting. 

Others  have  advocated  the  plan,  and  have 
spoken  highly  in  its  praise.  It  is  worth 
tliinking  about,  brethren;  and  it  is  worth 
giving  a  thorough  trial  next  summer. 

The  four  little  blocks  would  cost  less  than 
a  cent,  and  the  time  taken  to  apply  them 
not  over  a  cent.  Good  investment!  espe- 
cially when  it  sometimes  costs  all  a  swarm 
is  worth  to  get  it  out  of  a  tree,  sometimes, 
to  say  notliing  about  the  loss  of  honey  due 
to  the  loafing  period  just  preceding  swarm- 
ing. 


TWO  VIRGINS  LIVING  PEACEABLY  IN  THE 
SAME  HIVE. 

We  have  just  run  across  a  case  of  two 
virgins  in  the  same  hive.  The  history  of 
the  case  is  as  follows:  On  July  31  we  in- 
troduced a  ripe  cell  in  a  protector  to  a 
three-frame  nucleus,  which  we  supposed 
was  queenless.  The  combs  contained  some 
sealed  brood,  but  no  unsealed  brood.  The 
cell  was  due  to  hatch  the  next  day,  August  1. 

On  August  8,  in  looking  over  the  combs 
in   this   nucleus  Mr.   Marchant   found  this 


virgin;  and  then,  as  he  was  about  to  place 
the  comb  back  in  the  hive,  to  his  astonish- 
ment he  found  another  running  about  on 
the  same  comb  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
comb.  The  two  virgins  showed  no  tendency 
to  fight,  and  all  was  peaceable. 

Desiring  to  watch  the  outcome,  Mr.  Mar- 
chant  looked  over  these  combs  each  day. 
On  Monday,  August  11,  he  saw  both  virgins 
as  usual  early  in  the  morning.  About  10 
o'clock,  looking  over  the  combs  again,  he 
could  find  but  one  of  them  at  first,  but 
finally  located  the  other  on  the  bottom- 
board,  dead.  Two  hours  before,  both  vir- 
gins had  been  running  over  the  combs  as 
unconcernedly  as  usual. 

There  are  three  possible  explanations: 
First,  the  nucleus,  by  some  oversight,  may 
have  already  had  a  virgin  on  July  31,  when 
the  cell  was  first  introduced.  The  old  vir- 
gin already  in  the  hive,  jjossibly  because  of 
some  injury  to  the  wings,  had  never  mated, 
and  was  allowed  to  live,  even  with  another 
virgin  in  the  hive,  until  August  11,  when 
the  second  virgin  showed  signs  of  having 
been  mated,  although  she  was  not  as  yet 
laving. 

Second,  a  young  virgin  returning  from- 
her  flight  from  some  other  hive  may  have 
gotten  into  this  hive  by  mistake.  As  she 
did  not  show  signs  of  having  been  mated, 
her  trip,  if  this  supposition  were  correct, 
Avas  evidently  not  a  successful  one. 

Third,  by  an  oversight  there  might  have 
been  a  ripe  cell  in  the  hive  at  the  time  the 
second  cell  Avas  introduced  July  31.  A  cell 
from  Avhich  a  virgin  had  recently  emerged 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  comb  seems  to 
give  Aveight  to  this  theory.  Unless  by  some 
mistake  this  cell  in  question,  which  the 
nucleus  already  had,  had  been  put  in  just 
a  day  or  two  previous,  the  bees  must  have 
carried  an  egg  from  some  other  hive  into 
the  hive  in  question,  for  there  had  been  no 
unsealed  brood  in  these  conibs  for  some 
lime. 

The  true  exi)lanation,  Ave  shall  prob- 
ably never  know;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  were  two  virgins  in  the  same  hive 
for  two  or  three  days. 


INTRODUCING    OLD    VIRGINS    BY    THE    SMOKE 
PLAN  ;  A  SEVERE  TEST. 

The  direct  method  of  introducing  with 
smoke  according  to  the  Arthur  C.  Miller 
plan  as  given  in  the  June  1st  issue,  p.  370, 
Avas  given  a  most  severe  test  in  one  of  our 
yards  recently.  Our  Mr.  Marchant  had 
lAventy-three  virgins,  Avhich,  according  to 
his  i-ecords,  were  six  days  old.  They  Avere 
so  old,  in  fact,  that  they  would  fly  from  the 
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cage,  some  of  them  actually  doing  so,  being 
caught  in  the  air,  and  some  too  old  to  be 
readily  accepted  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  introducing.  These  were  introduced  by 
the  use  of  smoke,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the 
grass  was  removed  from  the  entrances  as 
has  been  described.  Out  of  the  twenty-three 
virgins,  twenty-three  were  safely  introduc- 
ed. The  fact  that  the  queens  were  virgins, 
and  old  virgins  at  that,  makes  the  test  all 
fhe  more  severe.  Twentj'-one  out  of  the 
twenty-three  virgins  have  been  cheeked  up 
laying.  These  virgins  evidently  went  out  to 
mate  the  day  after  being  introduced.  They 
were  checked  up  laying  six  days  after  be- 
ing introduced. 

The  advantage  of  the  plan  is  in  the  sav- 
ing of  time  and  the  elimination  of  the  mail- 
ing-cage— always  a  source  of  danger  from 
disease.  In  the  case  of  laying  queens  in- 
troduced by  that  method  we  have  had  them 
laying  in  a  few  hours.  Those  same  queens, 
if  introduced  by  the  cage  plan,  could  not 
have  been  laying  under  48  hours  at  least. 

Mr,  Marchant  believes  that  there  is  one 
drawback  in  the  plan;  and  that  is  in  case 
of,  say,  a  four-frame  nucleus  in  a  full-size 
hive.  The  great  amount  of  space  outside 
the  division-board  furnishes  a  retreating- 
place  for  the  virgin  if  she  is  scared;  and 
when  the  hive  clears  of  smoke  the  bees  may 
ball  the  virgin  if  she  is  sneaking  around  in 
one  of  the  remote  corners  of  the  empty 
space.  In  a  hive  no  larger  than  an  ordinary 
nucleus,  so  that  the  virgin  must  keep  be- 
tween the  combs,  there  is  little  chance  for 
failure. 

Mr.  Marchant  says  that  he  and  his  father 
have  used  the  plan  enough  in  the  South  in 
years  past  so  that  he  can  absolutely  guar- 
antee that  the  young  queen  is  not  injured 
by  the  smoke.  If  a  queen  is  rolled  in  hon- 
ey, and  then  allowed  to  run  in  to  be  cleaned 
off  by  the  bees,  she  has  a  sleek  gi'easy  ap- 
])earance  like  an  old  queen,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  she  has  been  literally  licked  by 
the  bees.  Mr.  Marchant  thinks  that  nine 
ciueens  out  of  ten  so  introduced  are  likely 
to  be  superseded  in  the  fall. 

It  might  be  well  to  suggest  caution  in 
the  use  of  the  smoke  method.  Don't  overdo 
it.  Too  much  smoke  may  permanently  in- 
jure the  bees  and  the  queen. 


WATER  FOR  BEES  IN  MAILING-CAGES  AND  FOR 

SHIPMENT  BY  EXPRESS;   A  BIG   STRIDE 

IN   ADVANCE. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  late  last 
summer  we  made  the  discovery  that  bees 
could  not  be  shipped  without  combs  during 
hot  weather  unless  they  were  supplied  with 
water.      When   this  was   done   the    pound 


packages  of  bees  would  go  through  with  the 
loss  of  hardly  a  single  bee.  This  year  we 
continued  our  experiments,  and  later  on 
will  publish  some  hundred  reiJorts  showing 
how  we  have  sent  bees  from  coast  to  coast, 
from  Maine  to  British  Columbia,  to  extreme 
points  in  the  South,  with  the  loss  of  only 
about  a  dozen  bees  in  three-i^ound  pack- 
ages. We  recently  shipped  some  20  lbs.  of 
bees  to  British  Columbia,  with  the  loss  of 
only  a  few  dozen  bees.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  are  about  4500  bees  to  the 
pound,  and  that  the  entire  shipment  aggi'e- 
gated  135,000  bees,  the  ratio  of  loss  is  prac- 
tically nil. 

In  some  shipments  of  pound  packages 
the  water-bottles  broke;  and  in  other  in- 
stances, where  the  supply  of  water  gave 
out  before  arrival  the  bees  either  arrived  all 
dead  or  with  only  a  few  survivors.  The  use 
of  water  in  the  shipment  of  bees  by  express 
without  combs  has  been  so  satisfactory  that 
we  have  been  reviving  the  idea  of  using  the 
small  water-bottle  in  mailing-cages  for 
queen-bees.  Some  of  our  older  subscribers 
will  remember  how  over  thirty  years  ago 
A.  I,  Root  was  enthusiastic  over  the  result 
of  his  experiments  in  giving  bees  water  in 
the  mailing-cages.  We  asked  him  to  look  up 
his  early  article  on  the  subject,  and  in  Our 
Homes  for  this  issue  is  a  reproduction  of  it. 

We  have  just  begun  the  use  of  water  in 
mailing-cages  for  long  distances.  If  it  is 
good  for  long  express  shipments,  why 
should  it  not  be  equally  satisfactory  for  a 
few  bees  sent  by  mail? 

Veiy  recently  we  have  been  putting  some 
homeopathic  glass  vials,  containing  water, 
over  cages  of  bees  in  our  office.  The  bottles 
were  first  filled  with  water,  after  which  a 
small  slit  was  made  in  the  side  of  the  cork, 
when  it  was  pushed  down  level  with  the 
top  of  the  bottle.  This  bottle  was  then  in- 
verted over  the  wire  cloth  of  an  ordinary 
mailing-cage  of  bees.  The  bees  were  thus 
enabled  to  run  their  tongues  up  in  the  slit 
in  the  cork  and  drink  to  their  fill.  We  found 
that  an  ordinary  cage  of  bees  would  use  up 
a  little  vial  of  water  (about  a  tablespoon- 
ful)  every  two  weeks.  So  far  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  bees  thus  watered  for  a  whole 
month,  and  at  this  writing  they  are  as  lively 
as  when  we  first  put  them  up.  We  have 
recently  perfected  a  little  tin  box  for  hold- 
ing water  in  a  mailing-cage.  This  box  is 
circular,  and  just  neatly  fills  one  of  the 
candy  holes.  In  the  center  is  a  small  per- 
foration through  which  bees  can  drink. 
While  we  would  not  advocate  the  use  of 
water  for  short  distances,  yet  for  long  dis- 
tances we  believe  it  will  save  the  lives  of  a 
good  many  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
queens. 
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We  have  determined  one  fact ;  and  that 
is,  that  a  comparatively  dry  candy  may  be 
used  providing  the  bees  can  have  access  to 
water.  When  no  water  is  supplied  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  candy  be  soft  and  moist. 
If  too  moist  it  will  dissolve  and  daub  the 
bees;  if  too  dry  they  will  starve  witliin  a 
few  hours.  To  make  a  candy  just  right  is 
a  fine  art.  If  we  can  arrange  to  give  the 
bees  water  while  en  route  by  mail,  the  soft- 
ness or  hardness  of  the  candy  would  be  of 
no  material  consequence.  Indeed,  we  now 
believe  we  can  use  a  diy  hard  candy.  De- 
tails and  engi-avings  will  be  given  later. 

The  question  may  be  raised,  "  If  the  use 
of  water  proved  to  be  so  successful  with 
A.  I.  Root  thirty  years  ago,  why  did  he 
abandon  it  ?  "  First,  his  scheme  of  giving 
water  was  imperfect.  Sometimes  the  water 
would  be  fed  too  fast,  wet  the  candy,  and 
kill  the  bees.  Later  on,  Mr.  I.  R.  Good 
solved  the  problem  of  bee  food  for  mailing- 
cages,  as  he  thought,  by  making  a  soft  can- 
dy, mixing  sugar  and  honey  into  a  stiff 
dough.  This  looked  so  good  that  A.  I. 
Root  dropped  his  water-bottle  scheme  and 
adopted  the  candy.  This  food  proved  to  be 
so  satisfactory  that  its  use  has  continued 
up  even  to  the  present  time;  and  the  only 
substitute  that  has  been  offered  is  a  "  fond- 
ant," such  as  candy-makers  use  in  some 
kinds  of  candy.  But  with  many  of  these 
candies,  it  is  well  known  that  a  larg^e  per- 
centage of  bees  and  queens  by  mail  will 
die  if  confined  more  than  ten  days;  so  it  is 
apparent  that  something  is  to  be  gained  if 
we  can  devise  some  scheme  that  will  supply 
bees  water  in  the  mails,  not  too  fast,  but 
just  fast  enough  to  give  them  food  and 
drink.  In  the  mean  time,  A.  I.  Root's  article 
in  the  Home  papers  in  this  issue,  written  35 
years  ago,  will  be  read  with  interest.  More 
anon. 

THE  HONEY-CROP  REPORTS. 

There  is  but  very  little  to  add  to  our 
honey-crop  report  as  given  on  page  560, 
last  issue,  except  to  say  that  the  drouth  has 
been  excessive  in  certain  portions  of  the 
country.  This  may  kill  out  the  clover  for 
next  year;  if  so  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
steady  prices  for  this  year.  See  what  our 
Canadian  correspondent  has  to  say  in  this 
issue.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  the  news- 
papers have  reported  excessive  drouth,  but 
late  rains  have  relieved  the  situation.  Mr. 
Wesley  Foster  writes : 

Colorado  was  very  generally  visited  with  rain  din- 
ing the  third  week  of  July.  At  Boulder  we  had  al- 
most too  much  rain.  Delta,  Montrose,  and  Monte- 
zuma counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  were 
not  so  blessed  with  moisture,  and  their  August  flow 
would  have  been  better  had  they  had  several  rains 


or  one  real  good  one,  but  the  bees  were  working 
quite  satisfactorily  Aug.  1st.  Aug.  6th  one  of  my 
colonies  in  Montezuma  County  was  building  comb  in 
the  cover  up  through  four  supers.  August  and  part 
of  September,  if  not  all,  can  be  counted  upon  to  fur- 
nish honey  in  the  Montezuma  valley  while  we  can 
expect  little  after  Aug.  15th  in  Northern  Colorado. 
Aug.  1st  my  bees  in  the  Montezuma  valley  were 
supered,  on  the  average,  two  supers  to  the  hive,  so 
that  I  expect  a  fair  crop  from  them. 

Frank  Rauchfuss,  of  the  Colorado  Hon- 
ey-producers' Association,  sends  a  night- 
letter  telegram  as  follows : 

Since  our  last  report  weather  conditions  and  hon- 
ey-flow have'  been  "ood  in  most  of  the  producing 
sections  of  the  State.  Season  about  over  now.  Crop 
as  a  whole  is  better  in  quality  and  quantity  than  last 
year. 

The  Colorado  Honky-Producees'  Association, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Aug.  24.       P.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 

Thei'e  has  been  no  severe  drouth  in  this 
section  of  Ohio,  and  we  may  say  this  for 
the  whole  State.  It  was  beginning  to  be  a 
little  dry  when  we  had  a  copious  rain  on  the 
21st,  and  this  morning,  the  22d.  The  ground 
is  soaked,  and  the  roads  are  muddy. 

We  have  received  a  great  many  honey 
reports,  but  are  unable  to  publish  all  of 
them;  but  here  aie  a  few  of  them  that  have 
been  taken  at  random — good,  bad,  and  in- 
different Most  of  them,  however,  are  good. 
These  reports  may  enable  some  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  country  to  dispose  of  their 
crops. 

Things  were  looking  pretty  good  until  the  rains 
ceased,  though  we  are  yet  hopeful  of  the  cotton  flow 
and  what  comes  from  late  bloom. 

J.  H.  AND  J.  T.  Clark. 

Munford,  Ala.,  C,  July  21. 

No  honey  this  season  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
Escondido,  Cal.,  S.  W.,  July  9.     J.  A.  Nelson. 

This  locality  is  a  total  failure — no  surplus.  Many 
beekeepers  will  have  to  feed  to  carry  them  over  to 
another  season.  We  had  only  five  inches  of  rainfall 
last  winter  in  the  southwest  part  of  San  Diego  Co. 

Otay,  Cal.,  S.  "W.,  July  12.  W.  A.  Bales. 

This  county  (Tuolumne)  will  have  less  than  half 
a  crop  of  honey ;  60  lbs.  per  colony  for  bees  well 
cared  for  in  12-frame  hives  is  about  what  I  am  get- 
ting in  a  good  season.  It  is  close  to  20  gallons  for 
like    colonies.  P.    D.    Herold. 

Lonora,  Cal.,  C,  July  4. 

My  apiaries  are  enjoying  a  fine  flow  of  nectar. 
Thos.  J.  Stanley. 
Manzanola,   Colo.,   S.  E.,  June  19. 

The  indications  are  that  we  shall  have  a  fair  crop 
of  honey.  Harvey  Said. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  C,  July  29. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  years  we  have  had  for 
honey  since  I  have  been  in  the  business — something 
unusual  for  this  section  on  white  clover. 

Henry  Harrison. 

Torrington,    Conn.,   N.   W.,    .July   3. 

Prospects  are  good  at  present  for  a  fine  crop  in 
tliis  vicinity.  The  flow  is  just  commencing,  June  20. 
Bees  are  weak  on  account  of  light  stores,  long  win 
ter,  and  cold  spring.  H.  L.  Braty. 

Heyburn,  Ida.,  S.  C,  June  22. 
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Fair  crop  of  white  clover.  A.  M.  Keck. 

Odon,  Ind.,  S.  W.,  June  24. 

Replying  to  your  request,  I  will  report  the  clover- 
hone.v  flow  is  very  good,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
never  failing  basswood  is  on  in  full  blast,  but  the 
bees  are  staying  with  white  clover,  just  as  if  they 
were  getting  paid  for  it.  Nearly  all  beemen  here 
have  the  old  granddad  boxes,  and  are  not  getting 
any  honey.  Perry  Franklin. 

Newcastle,   Ind.,   E.   C,   July   11. 

The  white-clover  honey-flow  is  light ;  alsike  is  some 
better,  but  our  crop  is  rather  short  up  to  date. 

Moses  C.  Morgan. 
Blue  Mound,   111.,   C,   June  27. 

The  honey  crop  is  about  one-third  of  the  usual 
amount.  Quality  is  good.  It  will  not  be  over  half 
a"  crop  at  best.  H.  W.  Doerr. 

Beardstown,   111.,   W.   C,   July   10. 

There  is  a  fine  flow  from  clover,  and  I  expect  a 
large  crop.  R.   B.   Rice. 

Mt.   Carroll,   111.,   N.   W.,   July   16. 

This   is   the   best   season   we   have   had   for   many 
year.s — a  fine  yield  from  both  white  and  sweet  clover. 
Hoopeston,  111.,  E.  C,  July  21.     G.  T.  Wellis. 

White  clover  is  plentiful,  but  nectar  is  scarce.  It 
will  not  be  over  half  a  crop  of  comb  honey. 

Brooklyn,   la.,   S.   W.,   July   7.        B.   H."  Tripp. 

^\'^^ite  clover  is  a  good  crop ;   basswood  one-third. 

H.   R.  Brown. 
Cedar  Falls,    Iowa,    N.   E.,    July   14. 

Bees  are  doing  finely  on  white  clover;  big  crop  of 
honey  from  them  in  this  locality. 

Atlantic,  la.,  S.  W.,  July  8.       John  Dufford. 

Honey  crop  is  short.  It  seemed  we  were  to  have 
a  good  flow,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  cut  short. 
There  is  a  small  promise  for  a  fall  flow. 

Center  Point,  la.,  N.  C.  Geo.  W.  Frey. 

The  honey-flow  through  June  was  good;  about  75 
lbs.  per  colony  ;  but  it  ended  July  1,  two  weeks  soon- 
er than  usual.  July  was  very  dry.  Weather  bureau 
reports  July  the  driest  on  record.  Prospect  is  poor 
for  a  fall  flow;  for  that  reason  we  shall  not  dare 
extract  too  closely;  must  leave  plenty  for  winter 
stores. 

Dixon,   Iowa,   Aug.   2.  E.   A.   Donby. 

The  heaviest  flow  of  white-clover  honey  is  now  on 
that  was  ever  known  in  this  vicinity;  but  as  the 
bees  were  about  all  killed  off  in  the  three  abnormal 
years  just  past,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  going  to 
waste.  I  had  one  standard  ten-frame  Langstroth 
hive  filled  and  partly  sealed  in  six  days  last  week. 
The  rest  of  my  colonies  are  doing  nearly  as  well. 
Symptoms  are  favorable  for  a  flow  from  basswood 
this  season.  Dr.  A.  F.  Bonnei. 

Buck  Grove,   Iowa,  W.  C,  June  24. 

Bad  drouth  here.    White  clover  is   cut  short ;    no 
rain  from  April  to  June  30;   feeding  my   bees   now. 
Kevil,  Ky.,  S.  W.,  July  8.  J.  G.  Vance. 

The  clover  flow  in  this  immediate  section  was  cut 
short,  being  confined  to  about  two  weeks;  but  bees 
got  about  100  lbs.  to  the  colony  of  extracted  honey. 
J.  H.  Haughey. 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich.,  S.  W.,  July  15. 

We  had  the  finest  bloom  of  all  kinds  of  clover  in 
many  years,  but  the  hottest  and  dryest  June  I  ever 
saw.  The  last  of  June  all  clovers  were  killed;  hon- 
ey crop  is  very  light,  only  30  lbs.  of  comb  to  colony; 
extracted,  75  lbs.  Prospect  is  fair  now  for  a  fall 
flow  to  winter.  This  is  the  shortest  report  for  many 
vears  for  Ionia  Co.    Bees  are  in  fine  condition. 

Ionia,   Mich.,   C,   -Tuly  30.        A.  H.  Guernsey.  , 
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The  honey  crop  from  clover  is  the  best  it  has  been 
in    several   years.  L.    D.    Allen. 

Seottville,   Mich.,  N.  W.,   July  21. 

Our  bees  are  doing  fairly  well  this  year. 

Elmer  Hutchinson. 
Pioneer,    Mich.,    N.   W.,    July   21. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  seasons  I  have  seen  in  32 
years  in  this  county  for  beekeeping,  and  we  are  get- 
ting a  fine  crop  of  extracted  honey — from  clover, 
nispberry,  and  milkweed  mainly.  W.  Harmer. 

Pierpont,    Mich.,    N.   W.,   July   24. 

We  are  having  a  good  flow  of  clover  honey  at  this 
point.  A.    Roberson. 

Lake  City,   Minn.,   S.   B.,   July   21. 

We  are  having  damp  weather,  and  the  pastures 
continue  to  be  white  with  clover.  When  the  weather 
is  fit  they  work  at  a  great  rate ;  but  the  weather  is 
such  that  they  can  not  leave  the  hive,  at  least  half 
of    the   time.  James   F.    Brady,    Jr. 

Medford,  Minn.,  S.  E.,  July  18. 

The  white  flow  is  over.  Clover  yielded  finely  for  a 
few  days,  then  the  drouth  burned  it  up.  Basswood 
yielded  but  little,  owing  to  cool  nights ;  not  more 
than  half  a  crop  of  white  honey  in  this  locality. 

N.  P.  Anderson. 

Eden  Prairie,   Minn.,   S.  E.,  July  20. 

We  are  having  a  good  honey-flow  from  white  clo- 
ver, but  swarming  has  been  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 
Colonies  have  already  stored  about  80  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted average,  and  we  have  plenty  of  rain,  so  it 
may  reach  the  hundred  mark  or  better. 

James  F.  Brady,  Jr. 

Medford,   Minn.,   S.  C,  July  7. 

The  honey-flow  stopped  the  29th  of  June.  Dry 
weather  stopped  it.  Plenty  of  rain  since  June  30, 
but  the  flow  did  not  come  back. 

Irving  E.  Long. 

Marceline,    Mo.,    N.    C,    July    12. 

The  white-clover  honey-flow  is  still  good.  We  need 
a  little  rain  at  present.  The  clover  honey  is  the  best 
crop  harvested  for  years  in  this  locality.  Many 
thousands  of  pounds  are  going  to  be  lost  on  account 
of  a  scarcity  of  bees.  G.  L.  Lauer. 

Queen  City,  Mo.,  N.  C,  July  8. 

Four  weeks  of  good  honey  weather  has  given  us 
a  large  yield,  and  it  continues.  J.  L.  Gandy. 

Humboldt,    Neb.,    S.    E.,    July    9. 

I  have  increased  my  apiary  of  190  colonies, 
spring  count,  to  250,  and  have  400  supers  about  fin- 
ished, of  the  finest  fancy  honey  (white  and  sweet 
clover)  I  ever  wish  to  see,  and  the  flow  is  just  at  its 
best  at  this  date.  I  expect  to  harvest  20,000  sections 
of  fancy   and  No.   1   honey  this  season. 

Bell  E.  Berryman. 

Central   City,    Neb.,    C,   July   22.. 

Some  of  my  best  stands  have  made  three  hivefuls 
of  extracted  honey  up  to  date,  and  the  season  is  not 
here  for  two  months.  Edw.   Scroggin. 

Greenfield,  N.  M.,  N.  fi.,  July  29. 

Bees  seem  to  be  making  honey.  A.  E.  LaSelle. 
Georgetown,  N.  Y.,  C,  July  29. 

Pretty  good  honey  crop  so  far. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser. 
Kenmore,    N.    Y.,    W.,    July    8. 

We  had  a  good  honey-flow  from  clover — the  best 
I   have   known   for  years.  J.   W.   Lewis. 

Lock-port,  N.  Y.,  N.  W.,  July  15. 

The  clover  crop  in  this  locality  was  the  best  in 
four  or  five  years.  Myron  C.  Silsbeb. 

Cohocton,    N.   Y.,    S.   W.,   July   23. 
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Dry  weather  still  holds  here,  and  has  cut  down 
the  honey  crop  very  greatly.  I  have  not  begun  to 
take  the   crop   yet,   so   can't  speak  with   definiteness. 

James  McNeill. 

Hudson,   N.  Y.,  E.  C,  July  18. 

Bees  are  not  doing  well  in  storing  honey  thus  far 
this  season  in  eastern  New  York.  Buckwheat  will 
begin  to  bloom  about  Aug.  1.  The  weather  is  hot 
and  exceedingly  dry,   and  crops  are  suffering  for  it. 

Middleburgh,  N.  Y.,  E.,  July  22.     N.  D.  West. 

The  white-clover  honey  harvest  came  to  an  end 
with  a  snap  in  this  vicinity  last  Saturday  night,  the 
5th.  Drouth  was  the  cause.  Rains  in  New  York 
were  all  near  the  lakes.  Basswood  showed  unopened 
buds  on  July  4;  leaves  were  eaten  by  beetles  or 
worms.  White-clover  honey  is  perfection  in  quality, 
but  quite  a  lot  of  unfinished  sections. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  C,  July  7. 

Bees  have  been  gathering  honey  for  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks  quite  lively — first  from  white  clover, 
and  lately  froan  sweet  clover.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  white-clover  bloom,  of  which  we  bad  an  abun- 
dance, things  looked  very  dark.  On  account  of  the 
cold  nights,  quite  a  number  with  frost,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  bloom  clover  did  not  seem  to  secrete 
any  honey — at  least,  bees  did  nO't  store  any ;  but 
since  the  appearance  of  warmer  weather  the  pros- 
pect has  become  quite  promising.  Some  of  my  better 
colonies  have  already  made  150  lbs.  or  more  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  G.  C.  Greiner. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y.,  N.  W.,  July  17. 

The  honey  crop  here  will  be  the  greatest  in  years. 
Marion,  Ohio,  C,  July  30.  C-.  G.  Francis. 

.\  great  honey-flow  is  on  here.     L.  A.  Truxell. 
Peninsula,  Ohio,  N.  E.,  June  30. 

White-clover  bloom  is  in  abundance;  yield  of  hon- 
ey  fair ;    all  hives  strong,   with  bees'   prospects  good. 
"  Bayard,   O.,  E.  C,  June  21.  T.  C.  Willis. 

Bees  are  in  fine  shape,  and  making  lots  of  honey. 
I  have  28  stands.  John    Welbaum. 

Arcanum,  Ohio,   S.  W.,  June  28. 

The  honey  season  here  is  about  over,  and  I  have 
the  best  crop  I  ever  had.  T.  Barnes. 

South  Zanesville,   Ohio,  S.  E.,  July  28. 

There  have  been  oceans  of  white  and  alsike  clo- 
vers, but  the  floral  matter  contained  scarcely  any 
nectar.    Too  dry.    Honey  crop  very  short. 

Bloomdale,   O.,   N.  W.,  July   14.      M.  N.  Simon. 

Old  beekeepers  tell  me  there  never  was  such  a 
honey-flow  as  this  year.  The  fields  are  white  with 
white   clover.  H.   J.   Haudenschild. 

Loudonville,  Ohio,   C,  June  23. 

The  honey-flow  is  about  over  with  the  exception 
of  sweet  clover,  which  will  soon  be.  Our  crop  was 
fair.  Clyde  Cordeey. 

Bellefontaine,   Ohio,   S.  W.,  July  7. 

The  season  has  been  the  best  in  25  years  in  Clin- 
ton Co.,  Ohio,  since  I  have  had  bees.  Lots  of  clover 
and  lots  of  white  honey. 

Blanchester,  O.,     S.  W.,    July  14.     D.  G.  Liddil. 

We  are  having  a  good  honey-flow  out  here  this 
year,   although  the  weather  is  a  little  dry. 

Henry  V.  Brown. 
Antwine,    Okla.,    N.    W.,    July    H- 

At  present  the  prospects  look  bright  for  a  full 
crop  of  white-clover  honey.  The  bees  are  working 
■ivell.  B.   E.   Abbott. 

Lucan,    Ont.,    S.    W.,   July  9. 


Honey-flow  is  good.    All  good  colonies  made  two 
Danzenbaker  supers,   and  have  started  on  the  third. 
Jamestown,  Pa.,  S.  W.,  July  17.     D.  B.  Hill. 

The  honey  crop  has  been  a  good  one  with  me — 
very  nice  and  white  honey.  Wm.  Reiber. 

Spring  Mills,   Pa.,   C,  July   18. 

The  honey  crop  is  not  as  good  this  year,  as  it  was 
dry  in  the  first  part  of  the  season.        H.  C.  Boyd. 
North  Mountain,   Pa.,  N.  W.,  July   12. 

The  honey   crop  through  this  section   of  the  coun- 
try is  poor.  Enos  O.   St.^uffek. 
Ephrata,    Pa.,    S.   E.,   July    1. 

The  clover-honey  flow  is  now  nearing  the  end,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  best  for  many  years.  Clover  has 
been  in  bloom  since  May  26.  The  milkweed  is  now 
coming   in   bloom,   and  we  e.xpect  a  heavy  crop. 

Gilbert  S.  Young. 

Munson   Sta.,   Pa.,   C,  July   11. 

The  fine  rains  and  hot  weather  have  caused  the 
greatest  rebloom  of  white  clover  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  the  bees  are  working  again  equal  to  their  l.'est 
pace  in  June.  I  shall  have  to  exttract  and  clear 
comb-supers  to  give  room  to  store  the  new  crop. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  W.,  July  28.      W.  D.  Ke-ites. 

We  are  not  living  in  a  land  of  milk  and  honey 
this  year.  If  a  line  were  drawn  across  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  a  little  north  of  Phil- 
adelphia, you  would  find  no  white  honey  north  of 
this  line  worth  mentioning.  South  Jersey  has  been 
enjoying  a  flood  of  sweets.  I  have  had  no  swarm- 
ing; and  a  season  that  is  so  poor  as  not  to  provoke 
a  few  swarms  is  no  good  for  honey.       F.  G.  Fox. 

Pipersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  S.  E.,  July  10. 

Honey  harvest  was  over  the  last  of  June.  Product 
in  comb  is  very  white,  flavor  delicious.  First  clover 
was  early.  May  15 ;  but  weather  was  too  cold  for 
nectar  and  for  storing  until  after  June  1,  making 
the  season  very  short.  Returns  are  fair  in  quantity, 
fine  in  quality.  Swarms  are  limited  in  this  locality 
— i.  e.,  atiout  two  natural  swarms  to  twelve  colonies. 
.Ml  supers  off  July  1,  and  dark  honey  is  now  going 
into  brood-nests.  Colonies  have  full  stores,  and  are 
Ijopulous.  T.  Chalmers  Potter. 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  E.,  July  19. 

Honey,  half  a  crop.  D.  E.   Nuckols. 

Chatham,  Va.,  S.  C,  July  15. 

I  have  been  in  the  bee  business  over  60  years, 
and  this  is  the  worst  season  I  have  ever  seen.  My 
bees  have  consumed  some  55  lbs.  of  feed  since  I 
set  them  from  the  cellar.  I  used  up  3000  lbs.  of 
sugar.  C.   M.   Lincoln. 

West  Rupert,  Vt.,   S.  W.,  July   16. 

The  honey  crop  will  be  a  complete  failure  here 
this  year — not  a  pound  in  sight.  Drouth  has  ruined 
the  clover.  Basswocvd  is  to  come  yet,  but  we  don't 
look  for  any  honey.    Worst  year  in  thirty. 

I.  N.  Howard. 

Fair    Haven,    Vt.,    W.,    July    8. 

Honey  flood — increased  from  42,  spring  count,  to 
84,  and  will  receive  about  8000  lbs.  of  extracted 
honey  and  200  lbs.   comb.  Herm.  J.   Roebel. 

Menomonee  Falls,  Wis.,   S.  E.,  July  24. 

We  have  a  gi'eat  growth  of  white  clover  for  this 
time  of  year  (July  23).  I  never  saw  the  like.  The 
bees  are  working  quite  freely  on  clover.  T  have  a 
good  crop  of  honey,  mostly  white  clover.  Basswood 
did  not  do  much.  A.  D.   Shepard. 

River    Falls,    Wis.,    N.    W. 

Honey  is  rolling  in  at  a  great  rate.  The  prospects 
are  good.  Elias  Johnson. 

Lovell,  Wyo.,  N.  W.,  June  25. 
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Stray    Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  III. 


Yesterday  the  bees  were  fearfully  cross, 
although  storing  heavily.  The  smoker  was 
loaded  with  pure  greasy  waste,  which  we've 
never  used  much.  Was  it  the  fuel  that  made 
them  so  cross  f  Well,  the  smoker  was  emp- 
tied, and  filled  with  wood.  Bees  just  as 
cross  as  before,  or  at  least  kept  on  cross, 
and  I  don't  know  why.  But  I  wonder  if 
some  verdicts  about  fuel  are  not  hastily 
made,  just  as  we  would  have  decided  against 
greasy  waste  if  we  had  not  compared  it 
with  wood.     [See  last  Straw. — Ed.] 

In  America  no  one  seems  to  think  of  a 
hive-entrance  anywhere  except  at  the  bot- 
tom, summer  or  winter.  In  Germany  there 
are  many  hives  with  entrances  near  the  top. 
In  Leipz.  Bztg.,  41,  G.  Leis  tells  of  an  old 
beekeeper  who  for  20  winters  had  closed 
air-tight  the  bottom  entrance,  allowing  no 
chance  for  air  to  enter  except  through  a 
bung-hole  on  top,  and  that  was  covered 
over  so  no  light  could  enter.  It  would  seem 
there  was  no  chance  for  a  winter  flight,  yet 
his  bees  always  came  out  in  good  condition 
in  spring.  Luneburg  beekeepers  have  for 
centuries  used  the  uj^per  entrance,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  this  secures  greater  freedom 
from  mold  and  diarrhea  in  winter.  [In  go- 
ing out  with  our  inspector  this  summer  we 
found  entrances  all  the  way  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  some  old 
boxes  that  had  openings  in  half  a  dozen 
places.  Bees  were  using  all  their  entrances. 
—Ed.] 

In  England  and  in  Europe  drugs  are 
more  in  favor" for  the  cure  of  foul  brood 
than  here.  Seldom  is  there  a  time  when 
some  drug  is  not  lauded  in  German  jour- 
nals as  a  "  sure  cure,"  onW  to  be  replaced  a 
little  later  by  some  new  candidate.  Now 
comes  so  high  an  authority  as  Dr.  Maassen, 
who  says,  Leipz.  Bztg.,  36,  that  no  time 
should  be  wasted  in  such  experimenting,  as 
the  disease  can  never  be  cured  through 
chemical  means.  [Dr.  Maassen  is  authority 
in  Europe.  We  do  not  know  why  any  one 
should  fuss  with  drug-s  for  the  cure  of  foul 
brood.  Some  25  years  ago  we  tried  out 
thoroughly  the  various  drug  treatments  for 
the  cure  of  American  foul  brood,  but  they 
all  failed.  Practically  all  the  reports  from 
reliable  sources  in  this  count  ly  show  the 
same  result.  There  have  been  eases  where 
some  honest  investigators  supposed  they 
were  dealing  with  the  real  foi^.l  brood,  when 
the  fact  was  it  was  something  else.  When 
they  tried  out  the  drug  treatment  it  appar- 
ently brought  about  a  cure. — Ed.] 


Wesley  Foster  says,  p.  440,  "  When  a 

queenless  colony  is  found set  it 

on  top  of  another  hive  and  be  done  with  it." 
A  Kentucky  correspondent  asks  whether  his 
object  in  doing  this  is  merely  to  unite  or  to 
give  a  queen,  and  asks  what  I  would  do 
with  a  queenless  colony.  Undoubtedly  he 
means  merelj'  to  unite  without  the  trouble 
of  giving  a  queen.  What  I  would  do  with 
a  queenless  colony  would  depend.  Early 
in  the  season,  or  with  a  weakling  any  time, 
like  Mr.  Foster.  I  would  unite;  although 
very  early  a  strong  queenless  colony  might 
be  united  with  two  or  more  others.  Later 
in  the  season  a  strong  colony  would  be 
given  a  laying  queen  from  a  nucleus  kept 
to  rear  queens.  If  no  such  queen  were  on 
hand,  I  might  wait  for  it,  or  I  might  give 
a  virgin  or  a  ripe  queen-cell  to  the  queen- 
less colony.  Emphatically  I  wouldn't  try 
rear  a  queen  very  early,  and  just  as  em- 
phatically I  wouldn't  break  up  a  full  colony 
because  queenless  in  harvest-time. 

A  BURNING  question  is  that  one  getting 
to  be  about  burning  cotton  waste  with  and 
without  grease.  We've  burnt  lots  and  lots 
of  cotton  rags  without  ever  noting  bad  ef- 
fects. We  never  had  much  experience  with 
greasy  waste,  but  are  now  using  some  very 
rich  in  grease.  I  think  it's  the  most  lasting 
fuel  we  ever  used — lasting,  I  should  say, 
five  times  as  long  as  the  dry  cotton.  The 
smoke  seems  milder  to  breathe,  and  doesn't 
smart  the  eyes  like  wood  smoke;  but  it 
seems  to  affect  the  bees  more.  With  a 
smoker  filled  with  it  going  its  best,  blown 
on  top  of  a  super,  it  makes  the  bees  fly  off 
in  a  cloud,  instead  of  running  down  in  the 
super.  I  think  I  never  knew  any  other 
smoke  to  do  that.  [We  believe  we  were  the 
first  to  suggest  and  introduce  greasy  waste 
as  a  smoker  fuel.  Its  trial  in  the  first  place 
was  accidental.  As  we  had  quantities  and 
quantities  of  it,  and  it  continued  to  give 
excellent  satisfaction,  we  kept  on  using  it. 
In  our  judgment  it  is  far  ahead  of  any 
other  fuel  that  was  ever  used.  It  furnishes 
a  milder  smoke,  and  yet  subduing  enough 
to  do  the  work.  It  is  lasting,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  it  does  not  gnim  up  the 
smoker  with  creosote  as  do  other  fuels.  It 
can  usually  be  had  for  the  asking  at  any 
machine-shop.  But  do  not  leave  gi-easy 
waste  stored  around  in  a  building  near  com- 
bustible material.  It  is  subject  to  sponta- 
neous combustion,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
stored  in  an  empty  hive  or  in  a  box  or  a 
small  building  remote  from  other  buildings. 
—Ed.] 
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GLKANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURL 


Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,   Cal. 


When  I  read  of  the  bumper  crop  of 
honey  now  being  secured  in  the  East,  I  am 
led  to  think  that,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
market,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  our 
off  year  came  when  it  did.  Now  that  we 
are  largelj^  out  of  the  market,  we  hope  that 
our  eastern  neighbors  will  make  a  big  hit, 
after  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  our 


"Wesley  Foster,  gi-easewood  in  this  part 
of  the  world  means  almost  anj-  kind  of 
shrub  that  is  large  enough  to  make  a  stick 
of  wood  (stove  size)  to  sell;  and  the  term, 
as  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  Mexicans,  commonly 
called  "  gi-easei^s,"  go  out  into  the  hills  and 
dig  up  and  make  into  wood  the  various 
gi'owths  of  this  kind. 

*  *  * 

A  member  of  my  family  sent  east  for  a 
collection  of  flower  seeds,  among  which  was 
to  be  a  flowering  sage.  My  wife  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  this  new  sage,  for  she 
had  hopes  that  it  might  be  of  the  commer- 
cial seasoning  variety.  It  has  grown  nicely 
since  early  spring,  and  I  have  discovered 
it  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Cali- 
fornia white  sage.  If  kept  over  until  an- 
other season  it  might  produce  some  bloom; 
but  as  a  flowering  plant  for  which  it  was 
sold  I  do  not  consider  it  very  satisfactory. 
^  *  It 

I  can  not  too  strongly  commend  J.  L. 
Byer  for  his  stand  on  "  an  abundance  of 
old  stores  on  the  hive  during  winter."  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  greatest  asset  of  suc- 
cessful wintering  of  a  colony,  whether  it 
be  in  California,  Canada,  Maine,  or  Flori- 
da. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  bees  of  a 
colony  must  consume  a  quantity  of  stores 
if  they  raise  a  quantity  of  young  bees. 
Without  plenty  of  old  honey  and  a  large 
amount  of  young  brood  a  few  days  of  bad 
weather  will  often  cause  the  best  colonies 
in  the  yard  to  become  worthless. 

Wesley  Foster  and  J.  L.  Byer  both  con- 
demn the  book-record  system  for  the  bee- 
keeper who  runs  hundreds  of  colonies.  1 
have  not  used  that  system  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  am  going  to  give  it  another  trial, 
"for  I  believe  there  is  more  time  wasted, 
many  times  over,  in  opening  hives  in  a  large 
apiary  to  ascertain  their  condition  from 
time  to  time  than  would  be  required  to  keep 
an  efficient  record.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  the  mission  of  inspection  is.     If 


there  is  a  record  to  refer  to,  one  can  many 
times  check  up  the  record-book  in  a  few 
minutes  and  know  just  what  colonies  need 
to  be  examined.  The  value  of  a  record  for 
keeping  track  of  the  age  and  energy  of 
queens  is  in  itself  a  great  help,  and  may 
often  help  to  get  rid  of  the  old  and  worn- 
out  ones  before  they  become  a  deti-iment  to 

the  colon3^ 

*  *  * 

Gleanings  of  July  15,  p.  480,  quotes 
from  the  Western  Honeybee  of  July  1  a 
criticism  on  my  crop  report  in  Gleanings, 
p.  327,  May  15.  This  may  be  a  just  crit- 
icism in  a  way;  but  I  think  if  Mr.  A.  F. 
Wagner,  who  makes  it,  would  figTire  the 
part  Imperial  County  would  hold  in  the 
amount  produced,  and  the  demand  for  our 
wild-flora  honey  in  preference  to  any  other 
in  years  of  heavy  production,  he  would  find 
that  the  amount  from  his  county  would  not 
only  be  a  small  amount  compared  to  the 
production  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  but  that  the  demand  would 
be  no  greater  for  it  than  for  anj'  other 
alfalfa-producing  locality.  When  the  trade, 
both  home  and  abroad,  is  trying  to  find  out 
about  the  California  honey  crop,  alfalfa  is 
not  given  more  than  a  passing  thought — 
only  honey  from  those  flowers  that  are  to 
be  found  in  our  semi-tropical  climate  being 

considered. 

*  *  * 

Another  disastrous  brush  fire  has  just 
been  extingiiished  in  Riverside  County,  and 
that,  too.  in  one  of  the  best  producing  loca- 
tions. Some  very  heavy  yields  have  been 
secured  in  years  past  from  the  country  just 
swept  by  fire,  much  of  it  being  especially 
fine  for  late  buckwheat,  though  some  fine 
sage  localities  were  also  devastated.  The 
fire  is  said  to  have  burned  over  about  40 
square  miles.  Unlike  most  of  these  fires, 
this  one  started  by  lightning,  and  the  cloud 
from  which  it  came  did  not  rain  sufficient 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Redlands  Daily 
Facts : 

Among  the  losses  sustained  so  far  are  A.  Hasen- 
auer,  sixty  stands  of  bees;  Thomas  Rawson,  several 
head  of  cattle,  and  several  hundred  acres  of  grazing 
land,  and  two  large  apiaries;  this  same  loss  was 
sustained  by  others.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  excel- 
lent grazing  land  in  sage  sections  are  ruined.  Sev- 
eral other  lost  bees,  many  apiaries  going  up  in 
smoke.  It  is  estimated  that  20,000  stands  have  been 
burned,  it  being  impossible  to  remove  them.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  country  roads  are  not  wide  enough 
for  fire-breaks,  unlike  government-built  roads  they 
serve  no  purpose,  and  are  so  narrow  that  men  can 
not  fight  oncoming  fire,  and  it  jumps  the  roads 
easily. 
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Notes    from    Canada 


J.  L.  Byer,  Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


The  Toronto  exhibition,  known  generally 
as  the  "  National,"  has  a  world-wide  fame 
for  the  excellence  of  its  exhibits  in  general, 
honey  not  excepted.  This  year  a  radical 
change  has  been  made  in  the  honey  depart- 
ment, and  the  exhibit  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest.  Instead  of  individual  prizes 
being  given,  the  National  directorate  have 
given  a  lump  sum  of  money  to  the  Ontario 
Beekeepers'  Association,  and  asked  them  to 
put  up  a  large  and  attractive  exhibit.  This 
is  being  done  in  the  way  of  county  exhibits 
being  sent  in,  and  the  Association  is  to  see 
that  all  is  staged  in  an  attractive  way. 

The  circumstances  mentioned  on  page 
513,  Aug.  1,  relative  to  drones  congregating 
in  large  numbers  in  certain  places  seems  to 
be  quite  common.  For  many  years  I  have 
noticed  that  the  drones  from  our  home  api- 
ary, as  well  as  those  from  a  neighbor's, 
about  half  a  mile  away,  swarm  by  the  thou- 
sands over  a  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  each  of  these  two  apiaries.  Any 
nice  sunny  afternoon  in  July  and  August 
there  is  a  great  roar  of  flying  drones  in  this 
place,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  par- 
ticular location  is  chosen ;  but  the  drones 
seemingly  like  the  spot  better  than  any 
other  in  the  vicinity. 

«  «  * 

Since  writing  my  last  notes  for  this  de- 
partment, conditions  have  changed  but  little 
in  the  clover  situation  for  Ontario.  As 
forecasted  then,  the  crop,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  very  light  in  eastern  counties;  light 
to  fair  in  northern  counties,  and  good  to 
very  good  in  central  and  southwestern 
counties.  The  markets  are  good,  and  in 
our  own  case  all  honey  is  sold  at  this  date 
(July  11)  except  some  jDails  that  are  held 
for  winter  sales.  Quite  a  determined  etfort 
has  been  made  by  the  wholesale  trade  in 
some  quarters  to  bear  prices,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  prices  recommended  by  the 
crop  committee  are  being  obtained.  A  few 
beekeepers  who  had  big  crops,  and  feared 
low  prices  later  on,  sold  at  a  figure  below 
the  committee's  recommendation ;  but  I 
suspect  they  see  the  mistake  now.  The 
Western  Provinces  of  Canada  take  large 
quantities  of  honey;  and  as  crops  are  good 
there  this  year,  the  demand  is  likely  to  be 
good  and  continue  for  honey  all  winter. 

One  feature  of  the  honey  market  this 
year  is  that  every  small  order  from  a  fam- 
ily is  likely  to  bring  a  repeat  order  in  a 
short  time.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  clover  honey  this  year  is  the  finest  in 
quality  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  that  is 


going  some,  as  Ontario  generally  produces 
some  pretty  good  stuff  in  the  honey  line. 

«  «   « 

I  heard  a  farmer  once  say  that  farming 
is  a  gamble  on  the  weather.  No  later  than 
a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  last  men  we 
would  suspect  of  gambling  made  the  same 
statement  to  me  in  regard  to  beekeeping. 
I  refer  to  our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Pettit ;  and 
I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  it  will  shock  you  to 
learn  that  our  friend  is  engaging  in  and 
advising  others  to  go  into  a  business  that 
has  a  tendency  to  develop  the  gambling 
instinct  that  seems  to  be  inherent  in  human 
nature  in  general.  I  will  leave  you  to  deal 
with  him  in  the  matter.  I  should  just  like 
to  say  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
luck  or  chance  in  beekeeping  that  has  all 
other  rural  occu^Dations  "  beaten  to  a  fraz- 
zle," to  use  a  term  quite  familiar  to  you 
chaps  "  over  the  line."  For  instance,  up 
at  the  Lovering  yard,  which  is  100  miles 
north  of  our  home,  when  there  about  May 
24  I  certainly  thought  by  conditions  in  gen- 
eral that  the  bees  would  leave  the  others 
away  behind  that  are  in  York  Co.  around 
our  home,  at  least  ten  acres  of  clover  up 
north  to  every  acre  around  our  home  yards, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  honey  sources  of 
which  we  have  nothing  here.  The  season 
is  now  over,  and  up  north  we  have  about  35 
pounds  per  colony,  while  here  the  five  yards 
have  averaged  four  times  that  much.  Short- 
ly after  I  left  the  north  yard  this  spring, 
late  spring  frosts  damaged  the  clover  bad- 
ly, and  then  the  prolonged  drauth  finished 
up  the  work.  Here  at  home  the  frosts  did 
little  damage ;  and  while  we  were  a  bit  short 
of  rain  most  of  the  time,  yet  some  nice 
showers  kept  the  clover  quite  fresh  for  a 
while,  and  the  yield  of  nectar  was  very 
good  indeed.  In  writing  the  July  Notes  I 
stated  that  buckwheat  prospects  were  fine; 
but  since  that  item  was  written  we  have  had 
practically  no  rain,  and  now  it  looks  as 
though  we  shall  do  well  if  the  bees  get 
enough  buckwheat  to  pay  the  feeding-bill. 
It  is  now  Aug.  11;  and  unless  rain  comes 
soon,  certainly  we  can  not  get  much  buck- 
wheat honey,  as  the  plants  are  stunted  and 
the  ground  all  parched  and  cracked  open 
in  many  places.  These  are  commonjDlace 
occurrences,  of  course,  to  the  beekeepers 
who  have  been  in  the  business  for  years; 
but  perhaps  a  recital  of  some  of  these  thing-s 
that  are  likely  to  happen  may  be  the  means 
of  helping  some  beginners  to  realize  that, 
after  all,  beekeeping  has  trials  and  disap- 
pointments to  put  up  with  as  well  as  have 
other  jDursuits. 
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Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 


WESTERN  EXTRACTED  AND  COMB  HONEY. 

The  comb-honey  producer  has  to  be  a 
better  beekeeper  tlian  the  extracted-honey 
man.  If  you  want  to  take  it  easy,  don't 
produce  comb  honey.  But  if  you  would 
prefer  to  worry  over  marketing  more  than 
over  the  preparation  of  supplies,  why  pro- 
duce extracted  honey?  The  western  ex- 
tracted-honey producers  are  up  against  the 
marketing  problem  far  more  than  the  west- 
ern comb-honey  men.  When  we  can  get 
11  to  12  cts.  per  section  for  comb  honey, 
and  only  6  to  7  cts.  per  pound  for  extracted 
honey,  more  money  is  t^  be  made  in  comb 
honey.  I  may  be  disputed  on  this,  but  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  the  majority  of  cases. 


REMODELING  HIVES. 

The  average  western  beekeeper  has  more 
empty  hives  than  he  wishes;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  filling  them  is  an  important  one; 
but  first  it  is  well  to  go  over  them  carefully 
and  renail  the  corners  so  that  the  tin  rab- 
bets will  be  in  solid.  True  up  the  top  and 
bottom  with  a  plane  if  necessai-y,  so  that 
they  will  not  allow  an  entrance  for  bees 
any  place  but  at  the  proper  entrance.  There 
is  one  gratifying  thing  about  the  best  .hives 
now  sold — they  are  made  deep  enough  so 
that  you  can  plane  off  a  little  on  the  bottom 
to  square  up  in  case  the  hive  is  off  a  little. 
Hives  now  made  for  western  trade  are  made 
deeper  over  the  frames  and  below  them  to 
allow  for  shrinkage  in  this  climate.  In  fix- 
ing up  the  bottom-boards  do  not  forget  to 
paint  them  on  both  sides.  Put  a  2  x  2  cleat 
at  each  end  for  a  hive-stand  if  you  do  not 
use  them.  They  strengthen  the  bottom  won- 
derfully. My  uncle,  Oliver  Foster,  dipped 
all  liis  bottoms,  hive-covers,  and  bodies  in 
boiling  linseed  oil.  Then  two  coats  of  paint 
were  applied.  If  you  want  to  see  liives  that 
hold  their  shape,  and  last  in  this  western 
country,  you  ought  to  see  some  of  them. 

In  remodeling  eases  don't  fool  with  any 
thing  but  a  metal-roofed  cover.  The  wood 
covers  are  absolutely  "  no  •  good  "  for  the 
western  comb-honey  man.  With  the  ex- 
tracted-honey man  it  is  different.  But  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  first  all-wood  cover  that 
would  not  leak,  and  leak  badly,  in  less  than 
ten  years'  use  beneath  our  western  sun. 

COST  OF  SOME  BEEKEEPING  OPERATIONS. 

No.  1  sections  cost  about  $4.50  per  thou- 
sand. Extra-thin  foundation  costs  55  cts. 
a  pound.  Scraping  and  cleaning  supers 
and   separators   costs   five   cents   each.     A 


handy  boy  or  girl  can  make  good  wages 
folding  and  "startering"  sections  at  $1.50  a 
thousand.  The  expense  for  supplies  as  run 
by  the  average  western  beekeeper  is  about 
as  follows.  The  expense  is  based  on  sup- 
plies for  one  hundred  colonies.  Three  su- 
pers to  the  hive  will  be  needed. 

7200  sections  at  $4.50,  $32.40;  50  lbs. 
extra-thin  foundation,  at  55  cts.,  $27.50; 
scraping  and  cleaning  500  supers,  at  5  cts., 
$15.00;  folding  and  startering  7200  sections, 
at  $1.50,  $10.80.     Total,  $85J0. 

By  using  No.  2  sections  the  cost  may  be 
reduced  to  $27.00  for  sections;  and  if  a 
one-inch  top  starter  is  used  instead  of  a 
three-inch  the  expense  for  foundation  will 
be  cut  from  $27.50  to  $10.00.  This,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful  economy.  If  one  scrapes 
and  cleans  the  supers  and  separatoi's  him- 
self, not  counting  the  labor,  this  item  will 
be  eliminated  from  the  estimate,  as  will  the 
expense  of  folding  and  startering  the  sec- 
tions. But  the  busy  beeman  can  not  afford 
to  do  this  work  himself  unless  during  the 
winter  months,  and  even  then  a  man's  time 
should  not  be  taken  up  with  this  class  of 
work.  By  this  doubtful  economy  in  sec- 
tions and  foundations,  and  doing  all  the 
work  oneself,  the  exi^ense  for  preparing 
the  supers  for  one  hundred  colonies  will  be 
$37.00  instead  of  $85.70. 

For  the  normal  increase,  at  least  25  extra 
hives  will  be  needed,  costing  $1.60  each,  or 
$40;  and  for  these  hives  30  lbs.  of  medium 
brood  foundation  will  be  necessary.  At  45 
cts.  a  pound  this  will  be  $13.50,  making  an 
additional  expense  of  $53.50  for  the  in- 
crease. 

A  man  will  be  able  to  nail  up  about  ten 
hives  a  day.  It  will  require  four  days  to 
nail  up  and  paint  25  hives.  At  $2.50  a 
day  we  have  $10  for  this  item. 

The  cost  of  new  equipment  which  goes 
into  permanent  fixtures  should  not  be  charg- 
ed in  the  season's  cost  unless  it  is  subtract- 
ed from  the  value  of  the  increase  that  is 
made.  Ten  dollai-s  should  be  allowed  for 
miscellaneous  supplies.  Here,  then,  we  have 
an  expense  of  about  $100  if  labor  is  not 
counted,  and  $160  if  labor  is  counted,  for 
preparing  100  colonies  for  the  honey-fiow. 

Of  course,  no  feed  for  bees  is  included  or 
rent  for  location  or  rent  of  shop,  or  feed 
for  horse  or  care  of  auto.  With  the  strict- 
est economy  the  expense  for  supplies  for 
comb  honey  can  not  be  brought  under  $1.00 
per  colony,  and  it  can  easily  be  made  to  run 
up  to  $2.00. 
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Conversations  vv^ith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


WHY   SO   MANY  DRONES'? 

"  If  I  am  correct,  you  advise  that  only 
a  little  drone  comb  be  allowed  each  colony 
in  the  apiary,  except  to  those  which  have 
queens  especially  selected  from  which  to 
rear  improved  stock  for  mating  purposes. 
Now,  there  are  a  few  of  us  who  think  that 
there  is  some  unknown  or  unseen  advantage 
in  having  a  lot  of  drones  in  a  hive,  just  as 
we  find  them  in  bos  hives,  or  where  the  bee- 
keeper pays  no  attention  to  tliis  matter  of 
comb-building.  From  a  close  watch  I  feel 
assured  that  colonies  having  their  own  way 
in  this  matter  are  fully  as  prosperous,  if 
not  more  so,  than  tliose  from  which  I  have 
carefully  excluded  all  but  about  an  inch  of 
drone  comb.  This  being  the  case,  are  not 
you  folks  who  are  advising  only  an  inch  or 
two  of  drone  comb  making  a  mistake?  " 

It  may  be  well  to  look  into  this  matter  a 
little,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  a  false 
doctrine.  In  a  state  of  nature,  colonies  do 
not  exist  in  veiy  great  numbers  in  any  one 
place;  and  when  colonies  are  from  one  to 
several  iniles  apart,  either  in  hives  or  in 
trees,  it  becomes  necessary  that  a  great 
number  of  drones  emerge  in  each  colony  in 
order  that  a  sufficient  number  of  such  be 
found  within  easy  reach  to  render  the 
queen's  bridal  flight  successful.  Otherwise 
the  queen  is  liable  to  be  caught  by  birds,  or 
overtaken  by  some  mishai3  through  long- 
continued  roaming,  so  that  she  may  never 
return.  Nature  is  vei^y  lavish,  and  has  pro- 
vided a  great  number  of  drones  in  a  hive, 
or  any  home  of  a  colony  of  bees,  at  swarm- 
ing time,  and  this  is  but  another  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  natural 
selection.  In  other  words,  there  must  be 
enough  drones  reared  in  each  colony  to 
make  it  an  almost  absolute  certainty  that  the 
queen  of  this  colony  (or  of  any  other  for 
that  matter,  for  several  miles)  will  be  sure 
to  find  one  in  a  few  minutes,  or  the  half- 
hour  at  most  that  she  sj^ends  in  the  air. 
Upon  her  life  and  successful  mating  the 
existence  of  the  colony  dej^ends,  as  there 
are  often  no  other  means  left  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  colony. 

But  in  case  of  10,  25,  50,  or  100  colonies 
being  congregated  together,  all  of  this, 
through  domestication,  is  changed,  and  thus 
the  drones  reared  in  the  two  or  three  colo- 
nies from  our  selected  drone  rnothers  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  if  those  two  or 
three  hives  were  the  only  ones  within  the 
range  of  flight  of  the  bees.  From  this  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  useless  to  rear  such  a  great 
number  of  drones  in  every  hive. 

That  the  drone-rearing  colonies  are  any 


more  prosperous  than  those  being  restricted 
to  an  inch  or  two  of  drone  comb  is  some- 
thing I  have  never  been  able  to  discover; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  many  times 
noted  that  this  multitude  of  drones  con- 
sume so  much  of  the  honey  gathered  by  the 
minimum  number  of  workers,  necessitated 
through  a  minimum  amount  of  cells  of  the 
worker  size,  that  very  little  surplus  could 
be  obtained  from  such  colonies,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  having  to  supply  the  needed 
amount  of  stores  for  winter.  What  advan- 
tage can  there  be  in  the  rearing  of  a  large 
number  of  drones  ?  They  do  not^  work ;  they 
are  never  seen  out  in  the  fields  on  the  bloom 
which  secretes  nectar;  they  eat  the  honey 
of  the  hive,  and  their  rearing  decreases  the 
number  of  workers  reared.  Are  these  facts 
to  be  laid  aside  and  overlooked?  In  a 
square  inch  of  comb,  only  about  36  drones 
can  be  reared,  while  the  same  space  will 
give  about  55  workers,  both  sides  of  the 
comb  being  reckoned  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Taken  in  round  numbers,  a  square  foot  of 
comb  will  give  8000  workere,  or  about  5000 
drones.  Then  it  takes  24  days  of  time  in 
which  to  perfect  these  drones,  while  the 
workers  will  emerge  in  21  days  from  the 
laying  of  the  eggs  by  the  queen.  And  it 
will  take  about  the  same  amount  of  food 
for  the  rearing  of  each,  since  both  occupy 
the  same  space.  Is  not  this  reasonable? 
And  when  all  the  8000  have  emerged  from 
this  foot  of  comb  we  have  a  fair-sized 
swarm  of  honey-gatherers  add-ed  to  the 
other  forces  of  the  hive  which  will  almost 
if  not  quite  turn  failure  into  a  successful 
surplus.  Hence  these  drones  that  are  rear- 
ed at  great  expense  are  in  the  way  of  the 
household  duties  of  the  home;  and  they  de- 
crease the  profits  by  the  loads  they  carry 
out  on  evei-y  flight. 

It  is  claimed  that  drones  keep  the  brood 
warm;  but  is  it  not  plain  that,  when  there 
were  fewer  bees  in  the  hive  than  when  they 
arrived,  they  had  to  be  first  kept  warm? 
And  these  drones  emerge  only  as  warm 
weather  is  coming  on,  at  a  season  when 
there  is  little  danger  of  any  brood  getting 
chilled.  Then  on  all  cold  days,  and  as  night 
comes,  all  the  forces  of  the  hive  are  gather- 
ed together  there,  so  this  warmth  from  the 
drones  is  hardly  a  sufficient  plea  for  their 
existence. 

All  things  considered,  it  seems  clear  that 
it  paji^  to  exclude  all  except  an  inch  or  two 
of  drone  comb  from  all  but  one  or  two  colo- 
nies in  any  apiary  having  ten  or  more  colo- 
nies in  it,  allowing  much  drone  comb  only 
1o  our  best  drone-breeders. 
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General    Correspondence 


A  PLEA  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  IN  BEE 
IMPROVEMENT 

BY  W.   WHITE 


The  part  played  by  man  in  the  past  in 
modifying  the  honeybee  to  his  own  uses 
appears  to  have  been  insignificant,  princi- 
pally for  the  obvious  reason  that,  until  re- 
cent times,  the  greater  portion  of  the  life- 
history  of  the  insect  has  been  a  closed  book 
to  him.  That  some  modification  has  been 
effected  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted;  and,  in 
view  of  the  immense  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  this  region  of  appUed  science  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  near  future  contains  the  ful- 
filment of  the  beekeeper's  desire  for  a  "  bet- 
ter bee." 

A  thorough  and  searching  investigation 
of  racial  characters  is  a  necessary  prereq- 
uisite to  any  substantial  advance  in  this 
direction — a  fact  which,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  bee  improvement,  has 
hitherto  been  almost  entirely  ignored.  Sci- 
entific inciuiry  itself  has  been  confined  al- 
most wholly  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
disease,  and  but  little  work  has  been  under- 
taken to  ascertain  the  manner  of  inherit- 
ance of  the  characters  of  the  bee. 

As  is  well  known  Mendel  experimented 
with  bees  many  years  ago,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  records  of  these  experiments 
have  not  been  discovered.  The  work  has 
been  recently  taken  up  again  by  several 
biologists  in  Europe,  and  doubtless  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigations  will  contain 
much  that  will  be  of  great  interest  and,  pos- 
sibly, of  supreme  importance  to  the  bee- 
keeping fraternity.  The  work  of  Mr.  Sla- 
den  is  fairly  well  known,  especially  in  Brit- 
ain and  in  Europe  generally.  He  has  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  Mendelian  prin- 
ciples obtain  in  the  ease  of  the  honeybee. 
The  recently  published  results  of  his  obser- 
vations may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  In 
the  cross  between  a  golden  queen  and  a 
black  drone,  segregation  of  the  factor  for 
the  golden  color  from  that  for  black  occurs 
in  the  second  generation.  The  workers  and 
cjueens  of  the  first  generation  of  the  cross 
consist  entirely  of  an  intermediate  form, 
while  the  female  offspring  of  this  genera- 
tion of  intermediates  consists  always  of 
goldens,  intermediates,  and  blacks,  the  in- 
termediates being  usually  greatly  in  excess 
of  both  the  goldens  and  blacks.  The  evi- 
dence furnished  by  Mr.  Sladen's  experiment 
shows  that,  as  regards  color  charactei-s,  the 
be?  exhibits  the  same  mode  of  inheritance 
as  other  animal  organisms. 


It  is  an  unfortunate  possibility,  however, 
that  the  investigation  of  bee  characters  may 
proceed  along  lines  that  will  prove  of  but 
little  interest  or  of  imjnediate  benefit  to  the 
beekeeper.  The  experimentist  in  this  de- 
partment of  science  usually  selects  for  his 
purpose  some  easily  recognizable  physio- 
logical character;  but  in  the  case  of  the  bee 
such  character's  can  be  of  but  little  economic 
value.  The  utility  characters  of  the  bee  are 
such  that  they  are  not  likely  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  scientist  as  furnishing  ma- 
terial for  research  work  in  heredity,  and 
the  question  will  doubtless  arise  in  the 
minds  of  many  beekeepers  as  to  whether 
some  effort  should  not  be  made  to  induce 
government  authorities  to  institute  special 
experiment  stations  for  work  along  the  line 
I  am  suggesting. 

"What  constitutes  the  "  better  bee "  has 
been  discussed  at  great  length  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  some  extravagant  claims 
have  been  put  forward  as  to  success  achiev- 
ed in  producing  wonderful  strains  of  bees. 
If  Mendelism  teaches  us  one  thing  more 
than  another  it  is  that  such  claims,  based  as 
they  are  upon  work  of  a  merely  empirical 
nature,  are  extravagant.  Breeders  must  be 
reasonable  in  their  demands.  They  must 
not  expect  to  create.  They  may  only  hope 
to  discover,  at  the  most,  what  already  ex- 
ists, locked  up  though  it  may  be,  in  nature's 
wonderful  storehouse  of  gifts.  The  breed- 
er is  an  explorer;  but  the  possibilities  that 
are  open  to  him  are  boundless.  He  must 
bring  to  the  work  all  the  patience  and  skill 
he  is  possessed  of;  for  the  task  of  unravel- 
ing and  isolating  factors  which  make  for 
"  improvement  "  is  often  most  intricate  and 
difficult.  The  element  of  elusoriness  that 
enters  into  the  problem  as  a  result  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  bee  adds  greatly  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  work.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  that  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  complications  resulting  from  partheno- 
genesis and  the  difficulty  in  controlling  mat- 
ing-s,  there  is  not  the'  slightest  doubt  that 
improvement  of  the  bee  is  feasible. 

The  necessary  preliminary  analysis  of 
utility  character  can  not  be  made  under  the 
conditions  that  ordinarily  obtain  in  the 
practice  of  beekeeping.  To  ascertain  and 
to  distinguish  between  clear-cut  utility 
characters  requires  an  absolute  uniformity 
of  conditions  that  is  never  found  in  the 
commercial  apiary ;Jor  the  bee  responds  to 
its  en\'ironment  with  an  exceedingly  high 
degree  of  sensitiveness.  Everj'-day  expe- 
rience proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  great 
differences  exist  in  utility  characters.  With- 
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in  the  limits  of  large  yards  the  extremes  of 
variation  are  often  to  be  found.  But  the 
exact  range  of  variation  is  ditiioult  to  mea- 
sure, and,  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which 
variations  may  be  due  to  environmental 
conditions  on  the  one  hand  or  to  factors 
inherent  in  the  bees  themselves  on  the  other. 
The  large  yield  may  occur  in  a  very  medi- 
ocre colony,  and  be  due  to  a  fortuitous  com- 
bination of  favorable  circumstances,  while 
at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, a  colony  of  a  much  better  type 
may  fail  to  do  itself  full  justice,  and  will 
fall  short  in  the  harvest.  If,  then,  a  means 
can  be  devised  whereby  uniformity  of  con- 
ditions may  be  insured,  a  large  part  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  correct  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  utility  characters  of  the 
bee  will  be  overcome,  and  the  breeder  will 
be  well  on  the  way  to  discovering  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  subject. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  anah'tical  meth- 
ods of  investigation,  I  will  refer  briefly  to 
the  results  of  Dr.  Kaymond  Pearl's  studies 
of  fecundity  in  poultry,  carried  on  at  the 
Maine  Agri'icultural  Experiment  Station. 
Nearly  every  poultiyman  who  has  endea- 
vored to  improve  the  laying'  qualities  of  his 
flock  knows  how  ditticult  it  is  to  fix  a  strain 
of  fowls  perpetuating  the  high-laying  pow- 
ers of  any  particular  hen.  A  fowl  showing 
an  abnormal  egg-record  can  not,  in  fact,  be 
depended  upon  for  giving  a  progenj-  that 
will  show  a  capacity  for  egg-laying  above 
the  average.  The  ordinary  laws  of  heredit;s 
do  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  apply  in  this 
respect.  The  following  summary  of  Dr. 
Pearl's  experiments  will  furnish  a  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
to  indicate  how  similar  questions  may  be 
attacked  in  the  case  of  the  bee.  The  facts 
established  are : 

1.  Fecunditj'  is  inherited  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mendelian  principles. 

2.  Observed  individual  variations  in  fe- 
cundity depend  upon  ttco  separately  inher- 
ited factors.  The  first  of  these  two  factors 
determines  a  winter  production  of  egg's 
numbering  from  1  to  30  per  bird.  The 
presence  of  the  second  factor,  in  addition 
to  the  first,  increases  the  winter  production 
above  30  per  bird. 

3.  High  fecundity  is  manifested  only 
when  both  of  these  factoi-s  are  present  to- 
gether in  the  same  individual. 

4.  Either  of  these  factors,  when  present 
alone,  causes  about  the  same  degree  of  low 
fecundity  to  be  manifested. 

5.  One  of  these  factors,  viz..  the  second. 
is  sex-limited,  like  the  barred-pattern  factor 
in  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock. 

6.  There  is  a  definite  and  clear-cut  ses're- 
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gation  of  high  fecu.idity  from  low  fecun- 
dity in  accord  with  simple  Mendelian  prin- 
ciples. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  interesting 
facts  of  "sex-limited"  inheritance  will  read- 
ily undei-stand  from  5  how  it  is  that  sim- 
ple selection  of  highly  fecund  females  is 
not  sufficient  to  insure  a  similar  degree  of 
fecundity  in  the  progeny,  and  they  will 
likewise  appreciate  the  natiu-e  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  has  puzzled  the  poultry-breed- 
er to  so  great  an  extent.  Results  such  as 
these  show  conclusively  that  anomalous  con- 
ditions, apparently  defying  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  are  often  capable  of  simple 
explantion  when  subjected  to  careful  an- 
alytical scrutiny. 

Fecundity  in  the  bee  is  a  character  of 
very  great  importance.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  highly  fecund  strain  will  produce 
a  proportionately  large  amount  of  surplus. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
distinct  and  clear-cut  degrees  of  feciindity 
may  exist  in  bees  as  in  poultry.  Without 
doubt,  there  are  strains  wloich  exhibit  very 
sti-iking  divergences  from  the  normal;  and 
the  mere  elimination  of  the  least  fecund 
strains  would  result  most  probably  in  the 
raising  of  the  standard  to  a  vei-j-  consid- 
able  extent. 

Beekeepers  often  speculate,  without  hes- 
itancy, as  to  the  nature  of  the  characters 
upon  which  proficiency  in  honey-gathering 
depends.  In  the  absence  of  special  investi- 
gation, however,  the  matter  must  remain 
largely  one  of  mere  speculation.  Under  the 
usual  methods  of  beekeeping,  subtle  yet  im- 
portant differences  of  character  may  pass 
unnoticed,  or  their  value  be  wrongly  esti- 
mated. For  this  and  other  reasons,  special 
preparations  and  methods  of  procedure  are 
necessary  for  the  experimental  work  of 
testing  characters.  I  would  suggest,  as  a 
first  essential,  that  all  the  queens  for  the 
experiment  should  be  of  precisely  the  same 
age,  and  have  been  reared  under  conditions 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  They  should  be 
introduced  simultaneously,  each  to  an  equal 
weight  of  workers,  and  hived  upon  empty 
combs.  In  every  possible  way  the  greatest 
care  ought  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  any 
risk  of  disturbing  factors  entering  to  lessen 
or  destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  results  of  the 
experiment.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  manner  and  ex- 
tent of  the  egg-laying  of  the  various  queens 
under  observation.  When  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  whole  of  the  original 
workers  (which  should  preferably  be  of  a 
different  race  from  the  queen)  to  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  hives  are  populated  by 
the  offspring  of  the  experimental  queens, 
the   various    observable    characters   of   the 
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workers  may  be  placed  under  suneillauce. 
For  the  purpose  it  will  be  better  to  shake 
the  colonies  at  this  point,  and  to  rehive  them 
upon  stai'ters  of  foundation.  The  capabil- 
ities of  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  comb- 
building  and  honey-gathering  may  thus  be 
gauged,  the  means  of  practicing  selection 
are  provided,  and  the  woi-k  of  eliminating 
the  "  unfit  "  may  be  proceeded  with  if  this 
latter  be  the  object  of  the  breeder. 

The  scope  of  all  experimental  work  of 
this  kind  must  largely  be  determined  by  the 
originality  and  aim  of  the  investigator. 
Whether  his  purpose  be  to  establish  a  new 
race  of  bees,  in  which  case  he  will  probably 
work  with  at  least  two  of  the  ordinary  races, 
or  merely  to  isolate  the  best  strains  in  a 
given  race,  his  real  difficulties  commence 
with  his  work  of  breeding.  For  this,  mat- 
ing-stations  appear  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  subject  of  matiug-stations  has 
received  considerable  attention  of  late  years, 
and  there  appear  to  be  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  finding  suitable  localities  for  them. 
The  one  essential  condition  is  that  there  be 
no  honeybees  in  the  neighborhood  other 
than  those  to  be  used  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  mating. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  similarity 
of  appearance  is  no  sure  guide  to  inherent 
qualities.  I  heard  it  suggested  at  a  recent 
convention  that  yellowness  in  the  bee  indi- 
cates abiUty  to  resist  European  foul  brood; 
that  the  yellower  the  bee  the  more  immune 
is  it  to  the  disease,  and  vice  versa;  that  the 
darker  the  bee,  the  smaller  the  degree  of 
resistance  possessed  by  it.  The  evidence 
upon  which  such  a  statement  is  based  is  of 
the  flimsiest  kind.  That  the  Italian  race 
has  proved  itself  better  able  to  resist  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood  than  the  black  bee  of  this 
continent  may,  perhaps,  be  granted.  It  is 
not  at  all  difficult,  however,  to  adduce  evi- 
dence showing  that  the  black  bee  of  Britain 
and  the  neighboring  regions  of  Europe  pos- 
sesses the  same  degree  of  immunity  as  the 
Italian.  Two  individuals,  undistinguishable 
in  appearance,  may  show  in  their  respective 
progenies  characters  greatly  differing  from 
each  other.  The  purity,  or  otherwise,  of  a 
queen  is  not  decided  merely  by  color,  but  by 
the  nature  of  the  factors  existing  in  the  re- 
productive cells  which  give  rise  to  the  vari- 
ous distinguishing  characters  of  the  race  or 
strain. 

In  his  efforts  to  produce  a  race  which 
shall  combine  the  gi'eatest  number  of  desir- 
able characters  the  bee-breeder  of  to-mor- 
row may  be  under  the  necessity  of  making 
selection  from  several  races.  His  task,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  will  be  prin- 
cipally to  determine  what  the  factors  are 
upon   which   the   various   desirable   utility 


characters  of  the  bee  depend.  It  often  hap- 
pens, as  in  the  case  of  fecundity  in  poultry, 
that  what  appears  to  be  a  simple  character 
proves,  upon  analysis,  to  result  from  the 
interaction  of  two  or  moi'e  distinct  factors. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  analysis  has  been 
made,  and  the  constitution  of  the  characters 
expressed  in  terms  of  Mendelian  factors, 
strains  can  be  built  up  which  will  breed 
pure  for  those  characters.  The  vague  ideas 
of  past  generations  must  give  way  to  a 
more  exact  knowledge  and  to  clearer  con- 
ceptions of  what  is  involved  in  the  process- 
es of  heredity.  The  guidance  of  science 
must  be  sought  and  followed.  The  prob- 
lems arising-  from  the  parthenogenetic  na- 
ture of  the  drone  are  largely  mathematical, 
and  not  by  any  means  incapable  of  solu- 
tion, while  the  difficulty  in  conti-oUing  mat- 
ings  is  minimized  in  its  imj^ortance  by  the 
fact  that  the  colony  is  the  unit  we  are  work- 
ing with  and  not  the  individual  insect, 
whether  drone  or  queen.  The  object  of  the 
breeder  will  be  to  obtain  colonies  in  which 
both  the  male  and  female  progeny  will 
transmit  to  the  descendent  colonies  the  de- 
sirable characters  already  analyzed,  and  his 
full  efforts  will  be  directed  to  this  end.  In 
spite  of  the  abnormal  conditions  attached 
to  bee-breeding  operations,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  of  wliich  even  beekeepers  are  not 
cognizant,  one  has  every  reason  to  hope 
that,  when  the  best  and  most  reliable  scien- 
tific methods  are  applied,  the  same  success 
will  attend  the  efforts  of  the  bee-breeder  as 
has  accompanied  those  of  workers  in  othei 
fields  of  applied  agricultural  science. 
Brantford,   Ont. 

How  to  Remove  Bees  from  a  Wall  or  Tree  by 
Means  of  a  Bee-escape 

There  is  one  little  discovery  I  have  made  which 
I  have  never  seen  described,  vrhich  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully. When  bees  have  located  in  a  house  or 
tree  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  remove  and  save  the  swarm,  I  close  all  exits 
except  one  and  place  a  wire  cone  over  that  one, 
leaving  a  small  opening  through  which  the  bees  can 
pass  out  but  never  return.  The  cone  must  be  care- 
fully tacked  around  its  base.  If  a  hive  is  conven- 
iently placed  containing  a  frame  of  brood,  the  bees 
will  soon  take  possession,  and  will  prove  to  be  some- 
thing of  value  instead  of  a  detriment,  as  is  often 
the  case.  I  have  succeeded,  without  the  use  of  the 
brood-frame,  in  capturing  the  whole  swarm,  which 
was  soon  well  provided  with  stores   and  brood. 

Long  Grove,   Iowa.  Geo.  W.  Curtis. 

[The  above  is  the  principle  of  the  Fisher  plan 
described  in  The  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 
A  Porter  bee-escape  will  be  found  rather  better  than 
a  cone  escape,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks 
it  should  be  removed  to  aUow  the  bees,  the  majority 
of  which  are  now  in  the  hive,  to  rob  the  honey  out 
of  the  comos  in  the  wall  or  tree.  When  the  escape 
is  removed,  sulphur  smoke  should  be  blown  into  the 
opening  to  kill  the  few  bees  remaining  and  the 
queen.  A  new  queen  must  be  provided  for  the  colo- 
ny or  else  young  brood  given  from  which  the  bees 
can  rear   a  queen. — Ed.] 
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Field  day,   Massachusetts  Agriculluial   College,   Amherst,   Mass.,   June   11    and   12.     See   editorial    in     the 
July   1st   issue,   also  in  this  issue. 


HONESTY  IN  ADVERTISING  QUEENS 


What  Constitutes  a  Golden  ? 


BY  PENN  G.  SNYDER 


It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that,  Avhen 
goods  are  bought  from  description  in  some 
advertising  medium,  the  article  purchased 
should  be  as  represented.  It  is  vei*y  unjust, 
to  say  the  least,  to  bargain  for  one  thing- 
and  then  receive  something  that  possibly 
does  not  approach  in  looks  or  value  the  im- 
pression received  from  the  advertisement. 

There  is  absolutely  no  harm  in  saying'  in 
one's  advertisement,  "  I  have  the  finest 
queens  ever  produced."  Such  a  statement 
is  a  general  one.  and  can  be  accepted  as 
such  when  summing  up;  but  if  the  adver- 


tisement reads,  "  Mj^  bees  are  all  free  from 
foul  brood,"  or  ''  My  red-clover  strain  have 
tongues  23-100  of  an  inch  in  length,"  or 
"  My  goldens  are  full  six-band,"  then  a  spe- 
cific promise  is  made  to  the  intending  pur- 
chaser, and  it  would  be  well  for  all  concern- 
ed if  the  advertising  manager  of  the  period- 
ical should  demand  of  the  advertiser  a 
proof  of  his  assertion. 

There  is  notliing  in  the  world  much 
cheaper  than  talk.  When  put  in  the  form 
of  an  advertisement  it  becomes  a  little  more 
expensive;  but  if  it  comes  to  making  state- 
ments that  are  not  true  in  the  published  ad- 
vertisement, there  is  no  limit  to  the  claims 
that  can  be  made.  No  doubt  such  adver- 
tisements do  the  honest  advertiser  a  great 
injustice,  as  his  statements  are  not  so  fiorid 


The   collection    hall    of    the    Massachusetts    Agricultural    College,    holding    the    exhibit    at    the    beekeepers' 
convention,  June  11  and  12. 
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Partial  view  of  tlie  exhibits. 


or  highly  colored,  aud  so  do  not  look  as  at- 
tractive to  the  buyer's  eye. 

Take,  for  example,  the  yellow  coloring  of 
golden  bees.  The  advertiser  can  say,  "  I 
sell  yellow  bees,  the  brightest  and  best; 
strictly  first-class  goldens.  1  have  the  finest 
goldens  in  the  United  States;"  or  he  can 
say,  "  My  bees  run  five  and  six  band  gold- 
en. My  breeding  stock  runs  full  six-band 
gold ;  my  breeding  queens  and  drones  flying 
are  entirely  yellow."  When  the  latter  state- 
ments are  made,  there  is  a  specific  i^romise, 
or  supposedly  a  guarantee  that  such  is  a 
fact ;  but  is  it  1 

This  is  where  the  advertising  manager 
should  require,  before  printing  such  adver- 
tisements, full  proof. 

When    such    has   been    forthcomina'   and 


demonstrated  to  his  entire  satisfaction  no 
one  can  be  harmed — neither  the  advertising- 
medium,  the  purchaser,  nor  the  advertiser. 

The  first  four  of  the  above  statements  are 
general.  They  really  do  not  guarantee  any 
thing  definite;  but  the  latter  statements  are 
of  an  entirely  different  character. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article  to 
give  the  impression  that  any  advertiser  in- 
tentionall}^  makes  a  misstatement.  He  be- 
lieves his  advertisement  to  be  true,  or  prac- 
tically so. 

There  is  considerable  ignorance  among 
the  beekeepers,  if  not  the  producers  of 
queens,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  golden  bee, 
as  well  as  to  how  many  bands  or  segments 
the  bee  possesses.  Any  bee  that  is  very 
bright   in   a   colony,   if  only   three-banded, 


Display   of   wax,    including   several   samples   of   foreign   wax   in   the  rear.     The   large    cakes    show   samples   of 
different  renderings  with  the  equipment  at  the  college. 
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Melting-tank  and  Hershiser  wax-press. 


c-ould  be  called  a  golden ;  but  that  is  not  the 
purchaser's  idea  of  the  variety.     A  queen 
which  will  not  throw  a  large  percentage  of 
four-band    yellow    or 
better   should    not    be 
classed  as  a  golden. 

The  best  in  the  col- 
or line  which  has  so 
far  been  produced  is 
a  queen  whose  worker 
progeny  is  practically 
all  yellow  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  seg- 
ment or  band  which  is 
the  tip  or  end  of  the 
abdomen. 

A  frame  of  bright 
yellow  bees  looks  very 
tine  to  their  producer, 
and  he  really  does  not 
know,  as  a  rule,  how- 
many  worker  bees  run 
thi-ee,  four,  or  five 
band  yelloAv.  It  is 
necessary  to  confine  a 
number,  not  less  than 
100  workers,  in  a  small 
dark  cage  which  has  a 
bee-escape      attached ; 


then  as  the  bees  run 
out  they  can  be  held 
one  at  a  time,  and  ex- 
amined as  to  what 
their  coloring  may  be. 
This  is  a  safe  way 
of  testing  the  amount 
of  color  in  your  bees 
The  average  exam- 
ination is,  no  doubt, 
made  by  examining  a 
frame  of  bees  and  try- 
ing to  count  the  bees 
liaA-ing  different  num- 
bers of  yellow  bands. 
Such  a  method  is  too 
uncertain,  for  the  ten- 
dency would  be  to 
count  the  same  bee  re- 
peatedly, and  not 
know  it;  and  the 
brighter  the  bee  the 
more  quickly  it  takes 
the  eye,  and  the  more 
likelihood  of  such  bee 
being  counted  more 
than  once. 

A  queen  whose  work- 
er progeny  runs  90 
per  cent  five  -  band 
golden  is  a  very  scarce 
commodity,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are 
half  a  dozen  such 
queens  in  the  United  States.  Such  a  queen, 
or  one  not  throwing  such  a  good  percentage 
of  yellow  workers,  will  produce  an  all-gold- 


gibbald  and  Hatch  presses, 
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One  of  Vernon  Burt's  hives  for  the  production  of  comb  honey.  Mr.  Burt  says  this 
scheme  of  putting  his  hrood-bodies  upon  four  blocks  so  as  to  provide  entrances  for  all 
four  sides  goes  a  long  way  toward   eliminating   swarming.     See  editorial  in  this   issue. 


eii  virgin  in  practically  every  instance,  pro- 
viding they  do  not  become  chilled  previous 
to  hatching.  Her  drones  will  be  yellow 
from  tip  to  tip,  with  a  very  little  dark  shad- 
ing on  the  last  two  or  three  segments. 
They  will  run  pretty  uniform  in  coloring, 
and  there  will  be  no  black  ones  among  them. 

Such  is  the  best  type  of  golden  from  the 
standpoint  of  color  that  has  so  far  been 
produced. 

It  is  assumed  you  will  all  agree  that  there 
have  been  far  too  many  advertisements  giv- 
ing an  impression  which  the  actual  stock 
can  not  substantiate.  Taken  from  the  breed- 
er's standpoint,  he  might  sell  a  certain  num- 
ber of  queens  by  making  large  statements; 
but  will  the  purchaser  be  satisfied?  and  will 
he  buy  again?     That  is  the  question. 

If  the  publication  in  which  the  advertise- 
ment is  printed  guarantees  its  advertising 
matter,  it  certainly  is  not  going  to  uphold 
this  standard  by  accepting  and  publishing 
such  advertisements;  and  the  reader  who 
may  read  between  the  lines  will  place  less 
reliance  on  the  journal  than  he  otherwise 
would. 

The  buyer  who  expects  a  straight  five  or 
six  band  yellow  bee  will  be  most  horribly 


disappointed,  and  he  certainly  should  have 
some  redress  when  straight  yellow  five  or 
six  band  stock  is  advertised. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  periodical  and  the  advertis- 
ers would  come  to  a  little  better  under- 
standing they  would  see  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage as  well  as  their  duty  to  their  readers 
and  prospective  customers  to  give  the  cus- 
tomer as  nearly  what  they  pay  for  as  is 
jiossible. 

SAvarthmore,  Pa. 


A  NEW  SCHEME  FOR  STARTING  QUEEN-CELLS 


BY   WM.  A.  SEDDING 


The  engraving  shows  my  iiive-tool  and  a 
contrivance  for  starting  queen-cells  from 
the  egg.  All  are  of  my  own  invention,  and 
made  from  such  material  as  I  could  find  on 
the  ranch.  The  hive-tool  is  very  handy.  I 
have  been  using  one  like  it  for  the  last  five 
years.  It  fits  nicely  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  and  also  slips  into  the  side  pocket 
like  a  gun. 

To  start  queen-cells  from  the  egg  or  lar- 
va without  transferring,  I  take  the  cartridge 
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Wm.  A.   Sedding's  hive-tool  and  method  of  starting  queen-cells  without  grafting  larvas.    With  the  brass  cart- 
ridge shell  the  selected  cell  is  cut  down  to  the  midrib  ;  then  the  short  piece  of  pipe  is  slipped 
over  the  cartridge  and  twisted  around,  thus  grinding  away  the    surrounding  cells. 


shell,  set  it  over  a  cell  I  want  to  save,  and 
push  it  gently  clown  to  the  midrib.  I  then 
lake  the  hub  (either  the  wooden  or  iron 
one),  and  place  it  over  the  shell;  then  by 
holding'  the  shell  with  the  fore  finger  of  my 
left  hand  I  give  the  hub  a  turning  motion 
with  my  right  hand,  thus  grinding  the  sur- 
rounding cells  down  to  the  foundation. 
Then  I  lift  both  the  shell  and  hub  from  the 
comb,  and  the  cell  is  ready  for  the  bees  to 
start  oil,  just  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
Monterey,  Cal. 


DOES  BEEKEEPING  PAY? 


BY   HENRY  REDDERT 


When  I  am  asked  whether  beekeeping 
pays,  I  answer,  "  Yes  and  no,"  for  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  one  engaged  in  the 
business.  If  he  has  an  irritable  tempera- 
ment he  had  better  leave  bees  alone.  If  he 
is  cheerful  at  all  times  in  adversity  as  well 
as  in  success,  I  advise  him  to  go  ahead,  pro- 
vided he  equip  himself  with  the  necessary 
theoretical  knowledge  to  be  gained  from 
text-books  and  bee-journals  before  starting 
in.  If  one  wishes  to  become  a  practical  me- 
chanic he  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  of 
from  three  to  four  years.  The  same  holds 
good  in  beekeeping. 

I  once  asked  an  old  experienced  beekeep- 
er who  also  raised  sheep,  having  a  flock  of 
about  400,  which  of  the  two  paid  the  better ; 
and  his  answer  was,  "  The  bees."     From 


350  colonies,  he  had  harvested  the  previous 
year  $1500  worth  of  honey.  In  the  forty 
years  that  he  had  kept  bees  in  connection 
with  a  large  farm  the  bees  had  always  paid 
better  in  proportion.  This  man  had  be- 
come the  "  skilled  mechanic."  He  began 
with  bees  on  a  small  scale,  and  increased  as 
he  gained  in  knowledge  by  practice  and 
reading. 

Some  time  ago  a  lady  asked  the  editor  of 
a  bee-journal  if  she  and  her  daughters 
could  make  a  living  by  keeping  bees.  She 
said  they  would  like  to  go  to  the  country  in 
the  good  fresh  air  to  escape  the  headaches 
she  had  when  sewing  in  a  densely  populat- 
ed city.  Apparently  she  knew  nothing 
about  bees,  nor  had  the  slightest  idea  that 
some  theoretical  knowledge  should  precede 
the  practical.  Judging  from  this  I  thought 
to  myself  that  she  had  better  leave  beekeep- 
ing alone,  and  remain  with  the  work  she 
was  accustomed  to — for  the  present  at  least. 

I  have  kept  bees  for  the  last  twelve  years 
as  a  side  line  for  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
have  had  more  or  less  success — enough,  at 
least,  to  urge  me  on  to  greater  efforts.  Be- 
fore I  ventured  into  the  business  I  lived  in 
the  city  proper,  although  always  a  lover  of 
nature.  When  vei*y  young  my  father  lived 
in  the  country  on  a  small  farm,  and  per- 
haps I  inherited  this  love  of  nature  at  an 
early  age. 

Before  I  kept  bees  I  had  never  seen  a 
bona-fide  bee-hive  until  an  intimate  friend 
became  interested  and  purchased  two  hives 
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Henry  Reddert's  suburban  apiary,  Cincinnati,  .Qhio^., 


from  a  befeEig^PPi'-  He  invitecTjiieta  visit 
liim;  and  Avffiu  I  did  so  mj'  love  for  "rural 
scenes  all  came  back.  I  watched  his  bees 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  hives  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  1  concluded  to  have 
some  myself.  I  sent  to  the  public  library 
for  a  book  on  beekeeping.  The  first  I  re- 
ceived was  written  by  Huish,  an  English 
writer.  As  it  was  written  in  1817  the  pages 
were  yellow  with  age.  Next  I  read  Lang- 
stroth's  "  Honey  Bee,"  then  Quinby's  "  Bee- 
keeping," and  in  addition  I  subscribed  for 
two  bee  journals.  This  reading  kept  me 
busy  for  two  years.  I  made  two  hives  on 
the  Langstroth  pattern  in  the  cellar  of  my 
home,  all  the  while  happy  in  the  thought  of 
my  future  venture.  I  read  bees,  thought 
bees,  dreamed  of  bees,  and  awoke  in  the 
morning  with  bees  buzzing  in  my  ears.  I 
certainl}'  had  the  bee  fever. 

My  next  thought  was  to  get  a  suitable 
location  in  the  suburbs.  My  text-books  and 
bee-journals  had  advised  me  about  this,  and 
T  finally  found  one.  My  new  home  w^as  sur- 
rounded by  elm  and  poplar  trees,  with  a 
few  peach  trees,  a  fine  lawn,  and  acres  of 
white  and  sweet  clover  all  around.  Here  I 
took  care  of  my  two  colonies,  which  I  pur- 
chased from  a  go-as-you-please  beekeeper, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability.  I 
became  interested  in  the  beekeepers'  asso- 
ciation, and  made  many  beekeeping  friends. 

During  the  last  12  years  I  have  failed  to 
get  a  crop  but  one  year,  when  a  very  long 
drouth  almost  burned  the  clover  out  of  the 
ground.  My  family  is  fond  of  hone5^  and 
now  that  we  produce  it  ourselves  we  use 
plenty  of  it.  The  surplus  w^e  sell  at  a  fair 
profit.  We  are  all  in  good  health,  which 
can  not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  photograph  shows  a  part  of  my  api- 
ary.   The  fence  on  the  north  side  acts  as  a 


windbreak  so  that  my 
winter  losses  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

♦-♦-•^ 

AFRICAN  BEES  STING 
BLACK  WORSE  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  COLOR 

BY  W.  G.  DAVIS 

Here  in  South  Afri- 
ca, where  beekeeping 
is  still  in  its  infancy, 
a  good  many  bee-own- 
ers still  persist  in 
keeping  bees  in  the 
old-fashioned  way. 
Barrels,  boxes,  and,  in 
fact,  any  thing  in 
^__^^_  wliich  bees  will  live, 
are  used  for  honey  production.  When  I  say 
bee-owners  I  do  not  mean  beekeepers,  for 
all  bee-owners  are  not  beekeepers.  The  ma- 
jority of  these,  when  they  start  taking  the 
honey,  cut  out  the  brood  and  discard  it,  and 
take  the  honej'.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  honev  allowed  to  be  about,  and 
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A    BUNCH    OF    WHITE    LEGHORXS    AND    THEIE    KEEPER. 

Dear  Mr.  Boot: — I  have  read  Mr.  Root's  many 
articles  in  Gleanings  relative  to  his  chickens,  and 
have  often  wondered  if  he  has  tamed  his  as  I  have 
mine.  The  enclosed  photograph  is  a  picture  of  a 
bunch  of  White  Leghorns  we  raised  last  summer, 
and  myself. 

Denver,  Col.,  Jan.  15.       Mrs.  Louis  F.  Jouno. 
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W.  G-.  Davis,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,   S.  A. 

the  result  is  that  the  neighboring'  bees  start 
robbing,  and  the  trouble  commences.  Many 
head  of  cattle,  poultry,  etc.,  are  lost  every 
year  through  the  carelessness  of  these  so- 
called  beekeepers.  When  this  happens  I 
am  invariably  called  to  attend  to  the  bees, 
and  I  am  sure  I  could  relate  a  score  of  in- 
stances where  the  bees  have  done  consider- 
able damage. 

The  first  time  I  was  called  I  had  on  a 
black  suit  of  clothes;  and  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  of  destruction  the  bees 
immediately  set  about  stinging  my  clothes, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
sting's  on  the  clothes  when  the  bees  were 
eventually  quieted.  Among  the  stock  lost 
were  black  pigs  and  fowls,  and  also  a  black 
dog.  On  returning  to  my  home  I  thought 
it  funny  that  a  buff-colored  dog  on  the 
premises  did  not  have  a  single  sting  on  it, 
and  I  resolved  to  try  an  experiment  on  a 
future  occasion.  The  opportunity  was  not 
long  in  coming,  for  a  week  later  I  was  in- 
formed that  a  swarm  of  bees  had  gone  on 
the  rampage  and  killed  a  lot  of  poultry 
and  a  valuable  cow.  I  took  with  me  my 
new  outfit— a  khaki-colored  suit  and  veil 
which  I  had  specially  made.  On  ai'rival  at 
the  scene  there  were  29  fowls,  2  turkeys, 
and  a  black  and  white  cow  lying  dead.  The 
bees  were  then  stinging  something  awful; 
and  although  they  had  stung  to  death  the 
above-mentioned  stock,  they  did  not  attempt 
to  sting  my  clothes  or  veil,  although  my 
assistant,  who  had  on  a  black  veil,  received 


a  good  many  stings  on  his  neck.  There  were 
nine  Buff  Orping-ton  fowls  in  the  yard 
with  the  others;  and  after  the  fray  I  exam- 
ined those  fowls  thoroughlj^,  and  could  find 
only  three  stings  on  those  buff'  fowls,  wliile 
those  that  were  dead  were  literally  covered 
with  the  stings.  I  have  since  used  the  outfit 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  found  the 
bees  never  attempted  to  sting  me  when  1 
had  it  on. 

I  submit  this  experiment  to  your  readers 
for  consideration.  I  feel  sure  they  will 
quite  agree  with  my  remarks.  There  is  one 
great  drawback  about  a  buff-coloied  veil; 
and  that  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see 
the  eggs  in  the  cells  when  examining  the 
frames  of  a  bar- frame  hive ;  but  for  special 
emergencies  as  above,  I  commend  it  to  your 
readers  for  a  trial. 

Why  do  bees  sting  black?  Why  do  we 
look  askance  at  any  thing  that  is  forel^i 
to  us?     There  are  not  black  flowei's  for  the 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    OUR    FLORIDA    DASHEEXS. 

As  the  above  picture  was  taken,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  make  out,  some  time  about  the  tirst  of  Juh , 
the  dasheens  are  very  much  larger  just  now,  Aug. 
5.  The  picture  gives  you  a  little  glimpse  of  some  of 
the  Florida  pine  trees  and  other  vegetation  that 
grow    on  our  five  acres. — A.  I.  Root. 
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Sprig  of  pine  covered  with  vegetable  honey-dew.    The  leaves  that  glisten  are  fairly  varnished  over  with 
the  sweet  secretion. 


bees  to  work  on,  and  black  is  consequently 
foreign  to  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  plenty  of  yellow  and  white  flowers 
that  they  are  constantly  working  on,  hence 
their  frenzy  to  sting  the  former  color.  1  no- 
tice you  mention  the  interior  of  the  hive  is 
black;  but  I  think  you  will  alter  your  opin- 
ion when  I  tell  you  I  was  locked  in  a  dark 
room  for  18  months  with  an  eye  trouble,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  only  light  in  the 
room  was  admitted  through  an  aperture  not 
more  than  Vs  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that,  after  a  week,  I  could 
discern  every  article  in  the  room,  and  find 
my  way  about;  therefore  I  say  the  hive  is 
not  totally  dark  or  black. 
Johannesburg,  S.  Africa. 


HONEY-DEW  ON  PINE 


BY   J.   C.   BALL 


[The  above  letter  was  sent  to  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface,  Economic  Zoologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  whose 
reply  follows. — Ed.] 

I  have  received  and  examined  the  sprig 
of  pine  from  J.  C.  Ball,  Kinsale,  Va.,  and 
1  find  corsiderable  honey-dew  upon  it.  I 
find  no  ijlant  lice  nor  scale  insects,  and 
must  say  that  either  some  insect  of  this 
kind  was  present  on  the  trees  above  these 
limbs  and  dropped  the  honey-dew  upon 
them,  or  this  came  from  glandular  exuda- 
tions of  the  pine  tree,  which  is  possible.  In 
fact,  upon  careful  microscopic  examinatiou 
of  the  specimen  at  hand  I  must  say  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  honey-dew 
originated  from  any  other  source  than  di- 
rectly from  the  bark  itself  without  the  in- 
tervention of  insects.  Internal  glands  will 
secrete  sweet  liquids  of  this  kind. 

H.  A.  Surface,  Economic  Zoologist. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  15. 


I  am  mailing  under  separate  cover  some 
twigs  of  pine  covered  with  honey-dew  that 
T  thought  might  be  of  interest  to  you.  The 
honey-dew,  1  think,  must  have  been  caused 
by  a  heavy  frost  just  after  a  very  warm 
spell.  I  am  sure  it  is  from  the  pines,  be- 
cause there  are  no  trees  near  but  pines,  and, 
besides,  the  other  trees  have  not  budded 
out  yet.  It  is  very  seldom  that  it  is  seen  on 
pines  about  here.  Some  seem  to  think  that 
pines  never  have  honey-dew.  This  has  bee  i 
on  the  pines  about  a  week,  and  tlie  groui  d 
is  well  spotted  with  it.  Sometimes  it  hangs 
in  large  drops  on  the  twigs. 

Kinsale,  Va.,  April  15, 


LOCATING    APIARIES   CLOSE  TO   THE   MAIN 
SOURCE  OF  NECTAR 


BY  LOUIS  H.  SCHOLL 


There  is  quite  a  diversity  of  oj^inion  re- 
garding the  proper  distance  apiaries  should 
he  located  from  each  other.  I  have  been  an 
advocate  of  smaller  apiaries,  located  close 
together,  for  many  years.  My  own  apiaries 
contain  50  colonies  each,  and  are  scattered 
over  the  country,  three  and  many  two  and 
a  half  miles  apart.  This  way  I  get  a  good 
distribution    and    more    evenly    distributed 
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foraging  of  the  bees.  The  loss  of  time 
caused  by  many  bees  foraging  over  the  same 
ground  near  a  large  ajDiary,  and  others  hav- 
ing' to  go  a  great  distance  from  liome,  mak- 
ing honey-gathering-  less  profitable,  does 
not  exist  with  my  system. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  bees  going  any  great  distance,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  gather  nectar. 
The  accompanjdng  drawing  of  a  number  of 
my  former  locations  may  be .  of  interest. 
Apiaries  marked  A  and  C  are  located  at  the 
edge  of  what  we  call  the  mountains  or  foot- 
hills. The  mountainous  country  is  suited 
for  honey  crops  only  in  the  most  favorable 
years,  and  these  have  been  far  between  the 
last  few  years.  That  made  my  observations 
of  so  much  more  Aalue,  and  the  evidence 
was  the  more  apparent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apiaries  marked 
B  and  D,  in  the  black  land  farming  and 
mesquite  country,  which  is  well  suited  to 
beekeeping,  have  done  very  well  year  after 
year,  and  produced  good  average  crops.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  yards  are  only  2^^ 
miles  from  the  other  yards,  even  a  little  less 
in  one,  and  that  the  distance  to  the  edge  of 
the  foot-hills  is  only  a  little  over  two  miles. 

The  two  yards  last  mentioned  outstrip 
the  others  every  year,  and  the  two  yards 
just  on  the  divide  do  not  do  nearly  as  well. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distance  is  not 
gi'eat  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  make  any 
material  difference.  Our  own  experience 
teaches  us  differently. 


Mountainous'  Country. 


verge  of  starvation  if  forage  was  scarce 
nearer  the  apiary.  We  had  to  move  this 
yard  into  (he  farming  and  mesquite  land 
country,  and  since  then  they  have  done  well. 

If  bees  do  go  long  distances  to  gather 
nectar,  the  yards  that  were  located  in  the 
mountainous  country  should  have  done  bet- 
ter than  they  did,  especially  those  at  the 
immediate  edge,  or  on  the  divide.  But  those 
located  away  from  the  above  territory,  al- 
though only  a  few  miles,  did  so  much  better 
every  year  that  we  have  moved  nearly  all 
of  our  apiaries  into  this  better  territory, 
and  are  contemplating  moving  the  few  oth- 
ers also.  This  is  pretty  strong  evidence, 
and  I  can  vouch  for  its  truthfulness. 

New  Braunfels,  Tex. 


REPORT  OF  ANNUAL  CONVENTION   IN   NEW 
ZEALAND 


BY  E.  G.  WARD 


\)>'Ah' 


R ich'' Black  l^njfy^^-  ^  ^^ 


Prairie     ~ — 


S 
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The  apiary  marked  E,  located  two  miles 
from  the  edge  of  the  foot-hills,  was  in  the 
mountainous  country  where  enough  forage 
plants  for  the  bees  abounded  in  this  imme- 
diate locality  to  enable  the  colonies  to  build 
up  to  strong  and  even  powerful  colonies 
during  the  spring;  but  when  the  houey-flow 
«ame  in  the  lower  black-land  country,  only 
a  few  miles  away,  they  would  be  on  the 


The  third  annual  conference  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  New  Zealand  was  held  in  Well- 
ington June  18,  19,  20,  and  was  well  at- 
tended. A  number  of  instructive  papers 
were  read,  which  were  contributed  by  lead- 
ing men  from  all  over  New  Zealand.  The 
conference  was  fully  reported,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  will  include  the  pajDers  contributed. 
This  will  form  a  permanent  record,  and  be 
of  great  service  to  absentees  in  that  they 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  expe- 
riences and  instruc- 
tions appearing.  The 
New  Zealand  govern- 
ment has  contributed 
$50.00  toward  the  cost, 
and  representations 
were  made  to  several 
of  the  cabinet  minis- 
ter which,  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped,  will  re- 
sult in  a  number  of 
extremely  useful  re- 
forms being  provided 
for  by  legislation  at 
next  session  of  parlia- 
ment. Among  these 
are  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  apiaries ; 
compulsoi'y  grading 
of  honey,  and  regailations  dealing  with  car- 
riage of  bee  material. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  Rhodes  in  the  absence  of  the  prime 
minister,  who  is  minister  for  agriculture, 
and  who  is  a  leading  agriculturist  himself. 
Up  till  the  present  conference  the  industry 
has  been  in  a  rather  disorganized  state ;  but 
a  new  constitution  has  been  adopted,  and  it 
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is    now    hoped    that    matters    will    go    on 
smoothly. 

The  previous  year's  report  showed  that 
the  late  executive  had  established  an  export 
honey  trade,  and  the  product  is  being  shij:)- 
ped  partly  to  England  and  i^artly  to  Van- 
couver. As  the  honey  shipi^ed  had  been 
government  graded,  the  quality  could  be 
vouched  for;  and  as  only  the  best  had  been 
sent,  the  confidence  of  buyers  would  be 
j^ained  as  it  was  graded  and  stamped  by 
the  AgTicultural  Department  officers. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  fostering  local  mar- 
kets or  encouraging  the  exjoort  trade;  and 
opinions  were  fairly  evenly  divided  between 
the  two. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  re- 
garding tlie  value  of  advertising  to  increase 
local  consumption.  Many  s^Deakers  con- 
tended that,  if  systematic  advertising  were 
done,  there  would  not  be  any  need  to  ex- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  section 
of  those  present,  including  Mr.  T.  W.  Kirk, 
Director  of  Orchards  and  Apiaries  Divi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Department,  con- 
tended that,  if  the  exjaort  trade  were  push- 
ed forward,  the  local  market  would  take 
care  of  itself.  The  speakers  instanced  the 
success  of  the  daii-ying,  meat,  and  fruit  in- 
dustry, in  support  of  their  contentions,  and, 
if  any  thing,  were  in  the  majority. 

The  incoming  executives  were  instructed 
to  consider  the  question  of  co-operation, 
and  report  in  six  months. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  an  address 
was  given  by  Mr.  Lymar,  on  the  export  of 
produce  to  the  west  of  England.  The 
scheme  was  explained  fully,  and  keenly 
discussed  afterward. 

A  number  of  samples  of  honey  were  sent 
in  by  beekeepers  from  all  over  New  Zea- 
land, and  these  were  graded  by  the  officers 
of  the  department,  and  a  report  attached. 
This  was  an  education  to  those  present ;  and 
as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to 
issue  regulations  very  shortly,  dealing  with 
the  handling  of  honey  from  the  hive  right 
through  to  the  bottling  for  home  trade  or 
packing  for  export,  there  will  be  much  in- 
formation for  those  interested  in  a  concise 
form. 

The  name  has  been  altered,  and  the  busi- 
ness will  be  carried  on  along  somewhat  dif- 
ferent lines  than  formerly;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  new  constitution  will  consoli- 
date the  beekeepers  and  include  all  the  ex- 
isting associations  as  well  as  the  individuals 
under  a  large  association,  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  the  National  in  America.  The  name 
adopted  is  the  National  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Zealand.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  officers  and  honorarium  to 


the  Secretary  were  passed,  and  the  confer- 
ence of  beekeepers  of  New  Zealand  for 
1913  closed. 

Christehurch,  N.  Z. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH    THE    STEAM    KNIFE 
AND  HONEY-PUMP 


BY   MORLEY   PETTIT^ 
Provincial  Apiarist,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Since  the  advent  of  the  use  of  power  for 
running  the  honey-extractor,  the  two  most 
imiDortant  improvements  along  this  line  that 
have  been  made  are  the  steam  uncapping- 
knife  and  the  honey-pump.  The  steam  un- 
eapping-knife  consists  of  an  ordinary  un- 
capping-knife  with  a  copper  jacket  placed 
over  the  flat  surface,  with  a  steam  hose  at- 
tached near  the  handle,  and  a  small  hole  for 
the  exhaust  at  the  point.  A  copper  boiler 
holding  about  four  quarts  of  water,  placed 
on  a  coal-oil  stove,  suj^plies  the  steam.  It 
has  a  screw  cap  for  filling  with  water,  and 
a  nipple  for  attaching  the  hose  from  the 
knife.  The  hose  is  about  three  feet  long 
and  14  inch  in  diameter. 

The  first  time  I  undertook  to  use  this 
knife  I  had  an  old  coal-oil  stove  with  one 
flat  wick;  and  after  waiting  an  hour  or  so 
to  get  up  steam  I  found  that  it  would  not 
generate  pressure  enough  to  be  of  any  use. 
We  then  secured  a  blue-fiame  oil-stove  with 
an  asbestos  wick.  In  operation  I  find  that 
the  more  steam  pressure  we  have  the  better 
results,  because  the  hotter  steam  is  dry,  and 
does  not  cause  so  much  drip  from  the  point 
of  the  knife.  For  the  best  work  I  find  that 
there  must  be  a  good  strong  jet  of  steam 
coming  from  the  point  of  the  knife  all  the 
time.  The  regular  steam  uncapping-knife 
i,>  of  the  Bingham  style,  with  the  broad 
trowel-like  blade.  For  my  experiment  I 
asked  to  have  a  steam-jacket  placed  on  one 
of  the  Jones  knives.  When  it  reached  me 
I  found  that  the  blade  was  shorter  than  I 
had  suggested.  The  blade  is  only  about  Sy4 
inches  long  whereas  the  Langstroth  frame  is 
9Vs  from  toi3  to  bottom;  and  to  get  the  best 
work  from  an  uncapping-knife  it  must  be 
long  enough  to  reach  clear  across  a  Lang- 
stroth frame  with  at  least  an  inch  to  play 
on  for  slanting  the  knife  or  giving  it  a  saw- 
ing motion.  So,  although  T  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  try  it,  I  am  sure  I  could  do  much 
better  work  with  a  steam  uncapping-knife 
having  a  blade  101/2  inches  long.  Up  to  the 
time  I  tried  the  steam  knife  the  best  knife 
I  had  been  able  to  secure  for  rapid  uncap- 
ping with  Langstroth  frames  is  a  knife  with 
a  straight  blade  about  Vg  inch  thick  at  the 
back,  ii/4  wide,  and  111/2  ^oug  from  the 
handle.    When  combs  are  well  bulged,  and 
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the  operator  has  a  strong  wrist,  he  can  nn- 
eap  one  side  of  a  comb  with  one  long  steady 
stroke. 

It  has  always  been  a  pnzzle  to  me  why 
beekeepers  who  are  anxious  for  just  such 
a  result  in  uncapping  will  so  often  reduce 
the  width  of  a  few  thousand  combs  instead 
of  adding  a  coujile  of  inches  to  the  length 
of  two  or  three  knives.  Now,  if  a  long 
blade  is  good  in  a  cold  knife,  how  much 
better  it  would  be  on  a  knife  that  is  heated 
with  steam !  However,  my  exiJerience  with 
the  steam  knife  teaches  me  that  in  any  case 
a  heated  knife  is  very  much  better  than  a 
cold  one,  especially  if  the  combs  are  stiff 
and  the  honey  cold. 

Ever  since  I  tirst  learned,  several  years 
ago,  that  some  one  was  using  a  pump  in 
connection  with  a  power  extractor  for  tak- 
ing the  honey  from  the  extractor,  I  have 
been  anxious  to  give  it  a  test ;  but  reports 
from  those  who  tried  jDumping  honey  last 
year  were  not  very  favorable.  At  the  con- 
vention at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  June,  Mr.  E. 
R.  Root  demonstrated  the  honey-pump  suf- 
ficiently to  my  satisfaction  to  persuade  me 
to  give  it  a  trial.  He  took  200  pounds  of 
thick  cold  honey  and  pumj^ed  it  from  the 
extractor,  raising  it  about  eight  feet,  and 
conducting  it  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  hori- 
zontally. The  pump  works  on  the  rotary 
131-inciple,  and  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
belt  with  the  cross-shaft  of  the  extractor, 
a  pulley  wheel  being  placed  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  cross-shaft.  The  instructions 
given  with  the  pump  indicate  that  it  is  to 
be  connected  by  means  of  a  rubber  hose 
with  a  special  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
extractor ;  but  not  having  a  tinsmith  hand}', 
and  wishing  to  avoid  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
extractor-can,  we  took  a  longer  piece  of 
rubber  hose  and  brought  the  end  of  it 
around  to  the  regular  gate  of  the  extractor- 
can,  wrapi^ing  it  with  paper  to  make  it  fit 
snugly  in  the  opening.  It  took  consider- 
able experimenting  to  get  every  thing  to 
work  satisfactorily.  First,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  pump  would  be  less  in  the  way  if 
it  wei'e  back  near  the  engine ;  so  a  longer 
piece  of  hose  was  used  for  conducting  the 
lioney  from  the  gate  around  to  the  back  of 
the  extractor;  but  when  the  pump  was  in 
operation  we  found  that  the  friction  in  the 
longer  hose  caused  the  honey  to  travel  so 
slowly  that  the  hose  was  not  able  to  resist 
Ihe  suction  of  the  pump,  and  collapsed,  flat- 
tening out  so  as  to  interfere  very  much  with 
the  i^assage  of  the  honey.  The  pump  was 
then  moved  up  to  the  front  of  the  extractor, 
near  the  tap,  and  a  shorter  hose  used.  Still 
there  was  trouble  because  the  hose  was  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  under  the  air 
pressure;  so  a  stronger  piece  of  hose  was 


put  on,  and  there  was  no  more  trouble  from 
that  corner.  For  conducting  the  honey  from 
the  pump  to  the  storage-can  we  used  about 
20  feet  of  ordinary  one-inch  rubber  hose, 
fastening  it  up  with  cords  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  We  found  that,  when  the  honey  was 
cold,  the  pump  would  not  raise  it  to  the 
height  of  nine  feet  and  force  it  along 
through  that  length  of  pipe;  but  by  lower- 
ing the  hose  to  a  height  of  about  seven  feet 
from  the  floor  it  worked  very  well. 

Another  source  of  trouble  was  the  slip- 
ping  of  the  belt  on  the  pump;  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  much  better  in  sending 
out  a  machine  to  the  general  run  of  bee- 
keepers to  send  a  pulley-wheel  with  flanges, 
which  would  keep  the  belt  from  coming  off 
when  the  alignment  and  tension  are  not  ex- 
actly right.  We  placed  a  little  honey  on 
(he  belt,  according  to  directions,  and  found 
that  that  worked  well  when  just  the  right 
quantity  was  used;  but  a  little  too  much 
caused  the  belt  to  slip  off. 

Tlie  first  thing  in  the  morning  we  found 
that  the  honey  which  had  been  smeared  on 
the  belt  the  night  before  had  collected  mois- 
ture, and  was  so  slippery  that  the  belt  and 
13ulley-w heels  had  to  be  very  thoroughly 
wiped  dry  before  they  would  Avork.  The 
honej'-pump,  like  any  other  machine,  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  attention,  and 
is  for  beekeepers  who  are  adapted  to  han- 
dling machinery ;  but  neither  it  nor  the  gas- 
oline-engine requires  any  more  skill  than 
the  multiplicity  of  machines  that  are  used 
in  all  farming  operations  at  the  present 
time. 

The  first  half-day  that  I  operated  the 
steam-knife  and  pump  I  was  able,  working 
alone,  to  uncap  and  extract  about  1100 
pounds  of  honey,  practically  all  of  which 
was  cold,  and  mostly  capped.  While  this 
was  not  a  large  record,  still  it  was  good  for 
the  first  half-day  with  the  implements. 

Another  suggestion  would  be  to  attach 
the  pump  direct  to  the  engine  or  shafting, 
and  not  to  the  extractor.  Having  the  extra 
load  delays  considerably  the  frequent  start- 
ing of  the  latter  after  changing  combs.  In 
spite  of  details  which  need  improving  I 
would  not  care  to  handle  a  crop  of  honey 
without  the  help  of  the  steam  knife  and  the 
pump.  I  don't  see  how  I  ever  got  along 
all  these  years  without  either.  I  don't  in- 
tend to  be  without  them  in  the  future. 

The  next  improvement  most  urgently  re- 
quired is  a  hot-water  jacket  on  the  extract- 
or, connected  with  the  water-cooler  of  the 
engine.  By  using  this  the  honey  could  be 
pumped  more  easily,  and  would  strain  read- 
ily through  a  strainer  placed  on  the  store- 
can. 

Guelph,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


[Referring  to  the  flat-wick  oil-stove  as 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  we  have 
found  that  it  is  really  necessary  to  use  a 
blue-flame  stove  in  order  to  furnish  enough 
steam  to  keep  the  knife  hot  when  it  is  im- 
bedded in  the  cold  honey,  as  is  the  case 
when  uncapping  bulged  comb. 

If  an  oil-stove  is  used,  care  must  be  tak- 
en to  see  that  the  asbestos  ring  wluch  takes 
the  place  of  a  wick  is  not  covered  with  car- 
bon; otherwise  it  is  diilicult  to  control  the 
heat,  and  under  such  conditions  the  valve 
must  be  opened  so  wide  to  keep  the  stove 
burning  at  all  that  entirely  too  much  flame 
strikes  the  boiler,  with  the  result  that  the 
steam  blows  furiously  from  the  end  of  the 
knife,  and  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  evap- 
orated too  quickly.  A  gasoline-burner  can 
usually  be  controlled  rather  easier  than  an 
oil-burner.  With  the  proper  control  of  the 
heat,  three  quarts  of  water  in  the  boiler  will 
run  the  knife  half  a  day. 

There  has  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  blade 
of  the  knife.  With  pombs  that  are  bulged, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  but  that  a 
long  blade  is  an  advantage.  With  combs 
that  are  rather  closely  spaced,  so  that  the 
surface  is  depressed  in  places,  the  shorter 
blade  seems  to  be  handier.  We  ourselves 
prefer  a  blade  a  trifle  shorter  than  the 
width  of  the  comb.  With  a  sawing  motion 
the  cut  is  easily  extended  the  entire  width 
of  the  comb,  and  then  when  a  comb  is  to  be 
uncapped,  the  surface  of  which  is  depress- 
ed somewhat  below  the  top-bar,  the  shorter 
blade  comes  in  handy,  for  it  can  be  tilte^ 
slightly,  and  works  down  into  the  depres- 
sions easily.  However,  much  depends  upon 
the  manner  of  using  the  knife. 

For  best  results  in  using  a  honey-pump, 
the  shortest  possible  length  of  pipe  must 
be  used  between  the  extractor  and  the 
pump.  A  long  pipe  creates  so  much  fric- 
tion that  the  honey  does  not  run  by  gravity 
to  the  pump  fast  enough.  The  pump  will 
not  deliver  honey  to  its  full  capacity  unless 
the  honey  runs  to  it  by  gravity  as  fast  as 
the  pump  can  handle  it.  For  this  reason 
the  pump  should  be  a  little  lower  than  the 
opening  into  the  extractor,  and  the  tube 
should  be  as  short  as  possible.  Moreover, 
the  tube  must  not  show  any  tendency  to 
kink,  as  this  reduces  its  capacity. 

A  rubber  hose  is  not  to  be  advised  for 
conveying  the  honey  from  the  pump  to  the 
tank,  for  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it  frqm 
kinking  slightly  at  the  points  where  it  is 
supported,  thus  reducing  the  capacity  of 
the  hose  and  causing  a  back  pressure  on 
the  pumo. 

Probably  it  would  be  better  to  use  a 
flange   pulley   on   the  extractor   shaft;    al- 


though if  there  is  a  decided  tendency  of  the 
belt  to  slip  off,  the  flange  pulley  will  not 
overcome  the  difficulty,  for  the  edge  of  the 
belt  would  ride  the  flange  and  in  a  short 
time  ruin  the  belt.  If  the  pulleys  are  lined 
up  properly,  and  the  pump  located  so  that 
the  belt  will  remain  tight,  there  is  no  trou- 
ble with  slipping.  Occasionally  a  piece  of 
old  tough  comb  broken  off,  or  a  chip  from 
a  broken  end-bar  or  top-bar  will  find  its 
way  into  the  suction  pipe,  and  finally  into 
the  pump.  This  will  cause  the  pump  to 
stick  momentarily,  throwing  off  the  belt. 
It  does  no  good  to  attempt  to  put  the  belt 
on  immediately,  for  it  will  only  come  off 
again.  The  pump  should  be  worked  back- 
ward a  revolution  or  two  with  the  hand, 
then  forward  and  backward  a  few  times 
until  the  obstruction  is  finally  broken  and 
carried  through  the  pump.  Great  force 
should  not  be  used,  as  there  wolud  be  dan- 
ger of  injuring  the  pump.  It  is  only  oc- 
casionally that  this  happens. 

A  very  little  honey  on  the  belt  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time  being 
sufficient.  If  there  is  any  accumulation  of 
honey  on  the  belt  and  pulleys  it  does  more 
harm  than  good,  as  our  correspondent  says. 
Only  a  great  accumulation  would  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  make  trouble  the 
next  morning. — Ed.] 


Caging  the  Queen  in  a  Cage  of  Perforated  Zinc  to 
Prevent  Swarming 

Dr.  G.  C.  Miller: — -In  June  15th  Gleanings  you 
gave  your  method  of  controlling  swarming.  I  will 
just  tell  you  how  I  do  it  out  here.  When  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  the  bees  swarming,  the  strongest  are 
examined  for  queen-cells.  If  any  are  found  they  are 
destroyed,  and  the  queen  is  ca<red  for  ten  days  on 
the  top-bar  in  the  same  hive.  On  the  tenth  day  make 
an  examination  for  queen-cells.  If  any  are  found 
thev  are  destroyed.  Raise  the  cage  and  liberate  the 
queen  ;  ventilate  the  hive  by  raising  it  three  or  four 
inches  off  the  bottom.  If  supers  are  on,  ventilate  by 
shoving  one  forward  and  the  other  backward  so  as 
to  leave  a  space  of  Va,  or  %  of  an  inch.  If  the  queen 
is  old,  kill  her  and  allow  one  of  the  cells  to  hatch; 
or  a  select  cell,  if  any  is  on  hand,  is  given.  If  not, 
instead  of  liberating  the  queen  kill  her  and  intro- 
duce a  younsc  queen. 

A  piece  of  perforated  zinc  is  the  material  of  which 
the  cage  is  made.  Bend  the  edges  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  a  trough  shape.  Press  it  on  top  of  a  frame; 
raise  one  side  about  %  ;  catch  the  queen  and  put 
her  under  and  press  down.  While  she  is  there  the 
bees  won't  build  any  more  cells  unless  the  queen 
lays  in  them,  which  she  can  not  do,  being  caged. 
That  is  the  way  it  works  out  here.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  difference  over  on  your  side;  but  there  might  be 
some  variation   to   make  it  work. 

.1.  E.  Thompson. 

Halfway  Tree,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  July  7. 

Dr.  Miller  replies: 

This  is  interesting,  and  miich  the  same  as  things 
are  done  here.  The  cage  is  quite  ingenious;  but 
with  the  queen  caged  I  should  expect  my  bees  to  start 
cells  in  many  if  not  most  cases.  To  be  sure,  the 
queen  can  not  lay  eggs  in  queen-cells;  but  the  bees 
can   start  cells   with  worker  larvae. — C.   C.   Millef. 
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Heads  of   Grain  from   Different   Fields 


Honey   from   Diseased   Colonies ;    Rendering   up 
Foul-broody  Combs 

I  wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the 
following  information:  Do  you  think  one  is  liable 
to  contaminate  healthy  colonies  of  bees  by  the  use 
of  supers  and  fixtures  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey  that  have  been  used  over  colonies  having 
American  foul  brood — that  is,  if  frames,  supers, 
and  slats  have  been  used  over  colonies,  using  new 
sections  and  starters  in  the  supers?  Do  you  think 
comb  honey  produced  over  a  foul-brood  colony  has 
the  germs  of  foul  brood  in  them  ?  Do  you  think  it 
is  necessary  to  char  or  scorch  the  super  boards  used 
over  foul-brood  colonies  ? 

I  should  like  information  as  to  the  best  method 
of  separating  honey  and  wax  from  diseased  brood- 
combs.  I  have  no  extractors  or  wax-press,  but  have 
a    fruit-press. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  30.  G.  L.   Craig. 

[As  a  general  thing  it  is  wise  to  err  on  the  safe 
side.  Any  thing  that  has  been  in  contact  with  a 
diseased  colony,  especially  combs  or  honey,  is  liable 
to  convey  the  disease  if  it  is  placed  over  or  in  con- 
tact with  a  healthy  colony.  We  say  liable.  We  do 
not  mean  by  that  that  it  is  sure  to  do  so;  but  it  has 
been  customary  on  the  part  of  producers  to  sell  hon- 
ey produced  in  sections  or  extracting-combs  that 
came  from  colonies  having  disease.  Whether  the 
practice  will  be  prohibited  some  time  in  the  future 
we  do  not  know.  Honey  from  a  foul-broody  colony 
will  not  affect  human  beings ;  but  the  danger  is  right 
here :  If  the  housewife  or  maid  does  not  burn  the 
sections  after  the  combs  are  cut  out,  and  if  she 
tlirows  those  same  sections  into  the  garbage-can  or 
into  the  back  yard,  the  chances  are  that  the  bees  in 
the  vicinity  will  help  themselves  to  the  honey  drip, 
and  thus  carry  the  infection  to  their  hives. 

Yes,  comb  honey  produced  over  a  foul-broody 
colony   may   have  the  germs. 

It  is  advisable  to  scorch  the  inside  of  hives,  supers, 
and  super-boards,  not  enough  to  char,  but  just  enough 
to  blacken  the  wood  that  has  come  from  infected 
colonies.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  such  hives 
and  hive  parts  may  transmit  bee  disease.  Some  25 
years  ago  we  were  unable  to  clean  up  foul  brood 
where  we  shook  back  into  the  same  hive;  but  we 
had  no  trouble  after  the  insides  of  those  hives  were 
scalded  out  or  scorched  out.  If  you  have  combs 
which  are  infected  with  foul  brood  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  hives,  and  frames  of  clean  foun- 
dation should  be  put  in  their  place.  The  old  combs 
should  then  be  extracted,  and  afterward  melted  up 
in  a  wash-boiler  containing  hot  water.  Fork  the 
mass  out  with  a  stick  after  the  combs  are  melted. 
When  you  are  through,  burn  the  frames  or  subject 
them  to  a  further  treatment  in  boiling  water.  But 
we  would  advise  you  to  destroy  them,  as  the  hot 
water  has  a  tendency  to  spoil  them. 

The  wax  may  be  dipped  off  from  the  surface  of 
the  slumgum.  But  a  much  better  way  is  to  cut  the 
combs  out  of  the  frames,  put  them  in  a  burlap  sack, 
and  weight  them  down  under  hot  water.  The  sack 
is  then  punched  with  a  stick  to  break  the  combs 
and  free  the  wax.  But  such  a  method  of  rendering 
is  very  wasteful ;  and  if  you  have  very  much  of  it 
to  do,  you  would  save  money  by  buying  a  regular 
wax-press.  The  fruit-press  you  have  would  not  be 
heavy  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  squeeze  the  wax 
out  of  refuse  comb.  When  wax  brings  from  30  to  33 
cts.  per  lb.  it  is  well  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possi- 
ble. If  you  have  only  four  or  five  colonies  the  wash- 
boiler  method  may  be  good  enough  for  the  time  be- 
ing. But  when  through  with  the  work  be  sure  to 
clean  every  thing  thoroughly  ;  and  the  honey  that  is 
extracted  should  be  sealed  at  once  in  metal  or  glass 
cans.  To  render  it  free  from  danger  it  should  be 
heated  over  a  slow  fire  for  at  least  twenty  minutes 


— that  is  to  say,  it  should  boil  for  that  length  of 
time.  But  such  boiling  will  generally  spoil  honey 
for  purposes  of  marketing;  and  we  should  be  afraid 
to  give  it  back  to  the  bees  for  fear  of  starting  dis- 
ease   again. — Ed.] 


Some  Observations  upon  Winter  Cases  and  Mois- 
ture 

During  the  discussion  of  a  paper  relating  to  win- 
tering, which  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, on  Dec.  20  last,  some  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  question  of  how  the  moisture  in  the  hive  is 
disposed  of  under  a  sealed  cover. 

I  assumed  that  the  hive  walls  are  always  colder 
than  the  atmosphere  in  the  hive,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, moisture  is  certain  to  condense  thereon; 
and  if  the  wall  surface  is  waterproofed,  the  water 
of  condensation  will  run  down  and  out  without 
further  harm.  I  also  stated  that  water  trickling 
from  the  corners  of  the  hive  entrance  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  things  are  operating  in  accordance 
with  my  assumption. 

These  propositions  looked  good  until  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hoot,  of  Red  Bank,  who  is  probably  the  largest  prac- 
tical honey-producer  in  the  State,  asserted  that  he 
never  had  any  water  coming  from  his  hive  en- 
trances," and  then  asked,  "  How  is  the  moisture  dis- 
posed of  in  such  a  case?  "  This  was  a  poser  until 
Dr.  Phillips  gave  the  solution  by  saying  "  the  mois- 
ture is  not  condensed,  but  remains  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere  as  vapor,  and  passes  out  by  way  of  the 
entrance  ill  that  form,  the  inside  of  the  hive  being 
maintained  at  a  temperature  above  the  dew  point," 
which  is  the  degree  at  which  condensation  takes 
place. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  such  a  condition  is  excep- 
tional; but  having  seen  Mr.  Root's  winter-hive  cases 
I  began  to  realize  and  appreciate  their  value  and 
effectiveness.  They  are  certainly  more  effective  than 
anv   double-walled  hive  so  far  brought  forward. 

In  the  matter  of  winter  protection,  first  cost  may 
decide  what  method  to  adopt ;  but  within  reasonable 
limits  it  may  be  wiser  to  consider  effectiveness  in  the 
long  run  as  an  offset  to  first  cost.  I  can  not  state 
the  cost  of  these  cases ;  but  it  must  be  considerable. 
They,  however,  last  for  years,  and  render  full  value 
every  season.  Mr.  Root  stated  that  he  may  lose  in 
winter  one,  two,  or  three  colonies  among  the  300, 
more  or  less,  which  he  has.  This  is  certainly  a  most 
remarkable  record,  and  no  stronger  endorsement 
of   his   method   could  be   desired. 

A  somewhat  similar  winter  case  vi:as  described 
and  illustrated  in  Gleanings  for  Jan.  15,  1908. 
Briefly  described,  Mr  Root's  case  is  made  4  to  6 
inches  deeper  than  a  hive-body,  and  without  top  or 
bottom.  It  has  double  walls  four  to  five  inches  thick, 
outside  measure,  and  is  packed  with  planer  chips 
or  sawdust.  It  telescopes  down  around  the  hive-body 
closely,  and  rests  upon  the  hive-stand.  When  so 
placed  the  vacant  space  above  the  sealed  cover  on 
the  brood-nest  is  packed  full  of  leaves,  and  a  regular 
hive-cover  is  put  on.  Suitable  provision  is  made  in 
the  case  for  the  entrance.  During  the  summer  these 
cases  are  stacked  up  out  of  the  way,  with  a  hive- 
cover  on   top. 

The  advantage  of  such  winter  cases  lies  in  the 
fact  of  keeping  the  hive  so  very  warm  that  positively 
no  moisture  condenses  anywhere,  and  consequently 
no  harm  is  done.  Everything  considered,  it  appears 
there  is  in  winter  never  any  danger  of  keeping  the 
bees  too  warm  out  of  doors.  Then  there  is  the  other 
advantage  that  there  is  no  heavy  or  clumsy  encum- 
brance of  the  hive  as  with  the  permanent  packed 
double  hive.  Having  operated  a  season  with  hives 
having  double  walls  2  to  3  %  inches  thick,  I  appre- 
ciate   the    greater    convenience    of    the    single-walled 
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body,  which  can  be  exchanged  or  reversed,  and  used 
either  as  brood-nest  or  super  without  the  necessity  of 
transferring   frames. 

Where  lumber  is  cheap,  and  the  beekeeper  is 
handy  at  woodworljing,  these  cases  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive; and,  once  provided,  would  be  always  ready 
for  winter  preparations  with  the  least  fuss. 

Bees,  in  the  hive  where  conditions  are  comfort- 
able and  agreeable,  will  not  fly  out  when  the  sun 
shines  if  the  temperature  is  not  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  no  effectual  arrangement  for 
keeping  the  hive  so  warm  and  so  comfortable,  then 
things  are  different,  and  dampness  must  be  reckoned 
with. 

New  Jersey.  C.   D.   C. 


Visit  of  Dr.  Piiillips  to  Porto  Rico;    1000  Pounds 
from  One  Colony 

The  readers  of  Gleanings,  perhaps,  would  like 
a  message  from  Porto  Rico.  The  most  important 
event  which  has  taken  place  in  our  life  as  apicul- 
turists  has  been  Dr.  Phillips'  visit  to  this  island. 
He  lauded  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  was  the  guest  of 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Van  Dine,  entomologist  of  the 
experimental  station  of  the  Association  of  Sugar 
Producers   of   Porto    Rico. 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  visited  my  apiary, 
and  spent  a  few  hours  in  my  home.  He  questioned 
me,  among  other  things,  about  the  production  of 
honey,  and  was  much  surprised  when  I  told  him 
that  the  average  output  per  colony  was  from  240  to 
300  lbs.,  but  he  was  able  fully  to  realize  the  truth 
of  my  statement  during  his  visit  round  the  island, 
when  at  one  of  the  many  fine  apiaries  he  was  told 
by  the  owner,  Mr.  Mejia,  that  one  colony  had  pro- 
duced 1000  lbs.  of  honey.  What  do  you  think  of 
that? 

On  his  return  there  was  a  conference  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
was  well  attended.  Limelight  pictures  were  used. 
Dr.  Phillips  thinks  that  this  is  an  ideal  place  for 
beekeeping,  as  we  have  no  bee  diseases  of  any  kind. 
But  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  beekeepers  is 
ignorant  competition;  and  as  a  proof  of  what  I  say 
I  shall  cite  the  fact  that,  in  the  city  of  Ponce,  when 
the  town  council  gave  orders  that  all  hives  were  to 
be  taken  out  of  town,  one  thousand  colonies  belong- 
ing to  different  owners  were  moved.  This  island  is 
vevy  small  and  densely  populated;  and  if  the  bee 
fever  continues  as  it  has  begun,  Porto  Rico  will  soon 
ba  overstocked  with  bees. 

V.  A.  Tbxera. 

Rio  Piedras,   Porto  Rico,  June  27. 


A   Woman  who  would  Rather  Work  with    Bees 
than  to  go  to  Pink  Teas 

I  now  have  24  colonies  in  the  cellar,  and  do  all 
the  work  myself  except  putting  them  in  and  taking 
them  out,  when  my  little  girls  help.  It  is  a  rather 
awkward  job,  as  we  have  no  way  of  getting  them  in 
except  down  through  a  very  small  trapdoor  in  the 
floor.  We  accomplish  it,  however,  by  taking  away 
the  stair  steps  and  letting  the  hive  down  by  ropes 
attached  to  the  four  corners  of  a  box  end  of  the 
right  size.  We  take  them  up  the  same  way  without 
the  assistance  of  a  man  at  all. 

I  love  every  branch  of  the  work  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  wiring  frames).  Can't  some  man  devise  a 
way  that  is  easier  than  that?  The  carpenter  work 
I  like  very  much,  and  I  have  always  regretted  not 
being  a  boy,  for  the  reason  that  girls  can  not  very 
well  be  carpenters.  Nailing  up  hives  and  frames 
satisfies  the  longing.  It  is  clean  work  handling  and 
putting  together  the  fresh  beautifully  cut  wood. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  nothing  in  beekeeping 
is  impossible  to  a  determined  woman  except,  per- 
haps, climbing  a  tall  tree,  which  is  the  only  time  I 
ever  need  the  assistance  of  the  men,  and  that  is  not 
very  often,  as  I  clip  the  queens.    Never  shall  I  for- 


get the  first  one  I  found  after  two  or  three  days  of 
searching  in  a  very  populous  colony.  My  fingers 
trembled  so  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  squeeze  her 
and  kill  her  before  the  wing  was  clipped. 

I  have  found  that  beekeeping  is  an  ideal  occupa- 
tion for  women,  as  they  must  be  so  much  in  the 
open  air.  Some  of  the  work  is  heavy,  of  course;  but 
one  can  do  it.  I  weighed  only  101  pounds  three 
years  ago,  when  I  first  got  my  bees ;  but  I  now 
weigh  120,  and  am  not  nearly  so  nervous  and  weak. 
Manitoba  has  a  \^ery  short  honey-flow,  as  we  can  not 
put  the  bees  out  till  May  1 ;  but  most  years  there  is 
a  very  good  crop  from  the  wild  clover  and  other 
flowers.  Two  years  ago  I  dedicated  one  of  my  eight 
colonies  to  the  church  to  help  pay  the  minister's 
salary.  That  hive  gave  me  four  supers  of  one-pound 
sections.  It  was  a  good  one ;  but  some  of  the  others 
did   almost   as   well. 

The  summer  months  here  are  so  very  hot  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  swarming;  and  as  our  present 
cellar  will  not  accommodate  more  than  25  colonies 
(by  tight  squeezing  at  that),  could  some  person  tell 
me  a  plan  to  keep  them  down  to  that  number  ?  Could 
I  unite  them  some  way  ?  After  practicing  the  shak- 
en-swarm plan  I  shall  have  48  or  more.  As  they 
sometimes  cast  a  swarm  from  the  new  one  away  on 
in  August,   I  wish  to  keep  all  the  bees. 

I  would  rather  hive  a  swarm  than  attend  the 
pinkest  of  pink  teas  or  go  to  a  ball,  and  I  am  very 
fond  of  society  too.  Mrs.  Y.  N.  Wesgate. 

Portage  la   Prairie,   Manitoba,    Can.,   July   4. 

[By  shaking  the  second  time,  after  three  weeks, 
you  get  the  rest  of  the  bees  in  the  parent  colony  into 
the  new  hive  with  the  swarm.  In  this  way  you  can 
kee"  down  increase  if  you  desire. — Ed.] 


Smashed  Combs  in  a  Bee  Tree 

About  ten  days  ago  I  cut  a  bee-tree  on  my  farm 
three  miles  from  Hicksville.  This  colony  contained 
a  million  bees  and  a  barrel  of  honey.  It  filled  the 
hollow  in  an  oak  for  a  distance  of  nearly  six  feet, 
and  the  diameter  inside  is  14  inches.  We  cut  out 
the  log  and  found  the  combs  at  both  ends  in  good 
condition.  We  nailed  it  up  and  hauled  it  on  some 
hay  bedding  to  Hicksville,  where,  with  great  tri- 
umph, we  set  it  up.  The  first  day  after,  there  seem- 
ed to  be  a  large  number  of  bees ;  but  on  the  days 
following  they  were  very  quiet,  and  honey  began  to 
run  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  gum  "  as  we  call  a 
hollow  tree  out  here  in  the  woods.  Two  days  ago  we 
took  it  down  and  sawed  off  a  piece  from  the  upper 
end,  where  we  found  every  thing  all  right.  When  we 
opened  the  lower  end  we  found  it  a  mass  of  smashed 
comb  and  dead  bees.  We  dug  out  two  bushels  of 
comb  loaded  with  honey.  We  left  a  foot  of  the  comb 
in  the  upper  end,  which  is  intact,  but  has  a  little 
honey.  I  found  no  eggs  in  the  empty  comb.  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  queen  perished. 

Hicksville,  Ohio,  July  21.  J.  H.   Diebel. 

[From  the  general  description  given  in  your  letter 
of  July  21  it  is  evident  that  the  combs  broke  down 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  log  hive  probably  during 
the  time  that  you  moved  it.  When  you  set  it  up 
these  smashed  combs  fell  down  upon  the  bees,  killed 
the  brood  and  bees,  and 'finally  the  honey  began  to 
run  out  at  the  bottom,  as  you  describe.  It  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  you  have  killed  the  queen,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  that  this  may  be  the  case. — Ed.] 


New  Zealand    Beekeepers  Organize  Under  a  New 
Constitution 

The  beekeepers  of  New  Zealand  have  organized 
under  a  new  constitution.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  nearly  all  of  our  leading  beekeepers — some  7000 
colonies  were  represented  by  their  owners.  The  gen- 
eral feeling  is  that  it  was  good  to  be  there. 

Wellington,  N.  Z.,  June  20.  R.  N.  Brikelb. 
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Our   Homes 


A.  I.  Root 


Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ;  for  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many   days. — Ecc.    11:1. 

WATER    FOR   BEES    WHILE    BEING    SHIPPED    BY 
MAIL  AND  EXPRESS. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Gleanings  was  start- 
ed, in  1873,  I  began  planning  for  the  ship- 
ment of  queen-bees  by  mail;  and  I  declared 
that  a  good  serviceable  queen  should  be  sent 
by  mail  postpaid  for  an  even  dollar.  But 
just  as  the  new  industry  had  begun  to  as- 
sume considerable  ijroportions,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  work  of  careless  beekee^Ders 
queens  were  ruled  out  of  the  mails  by  the 
Postoffice  Department.  Our  good  friend 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  then  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  made  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  interviewed  the  President,  tell- 
ing him  of  the  importance  of  bee  culture  to 
the  world,  and  the  result  was  that  queens 
were  again  permitted  to  go  by  mail.  How- 
ever, before  traffic  was  once  more  restored 
a  quantity  of  queens  piled  up  on  my  hands, 
and  I  was  for  a  time  in  a  predicament. 

With  the  above  preface  you  will  readily 
catch  on  to  the  following,  which  we  reprint 
from  Gleanings  for  September,  1878 — 35 
years  ago : 

HOW    TO    KEEP    EXTRA    QUEENS    ALMOST   ANY 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  ;  ALSO  HOW  TO  GET  OUT 

OF  TROUBLE  OP  ANY  KIND. 

About  the  time  queens  were  tlirown  out 
of  the  mails  I  was  really  in  trouble — not 
for  myself  alone,  but  on  account  of  the 
many  that  were  sending  me  queens,  and 
who  were,  perhaps,  less  able  to  stand  the 
loss  than  myself.  As  soon  as  the  order  was 
received  Ave  dispatched  postals  to  every- 
body who  had  been  sending  us  queens,  but 
for  all  that  they  kept  coming.  Day  after 
day  had  I  said,  "  Well,  I  really  can  not 
think  we  shall  have  any  more;  so  keep  up 
3'our  courage,  boys,  and  keep  on  dividing 
and  making  room  for  them."  We  did  so, 
but  more  kept  coming.  Hay  hurst  had  just 
sent  us  a  package  of  25  or  30 ;  Henderson 
had  sent  as  many  more;  then  Moore,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  came  in  with  a  fine  lot;  and, 
besides  the  above  by  express,  a  lot  of  the 
ABC  class  were  just  getting  the  hang  of 
the  business,  and  they  swarmed  in  at  every 
mail,  with  their  queer  cages  but  nice  bright 
queens  until  I  almost  began  to  be  sorry  I 
had  ever  taught  them  how  to  raise  queens. 
Some  of  those  that  had  been  notified  kept 
sending  them  in,  saying  they  had  nice 
queen-cells  just  hatching,  and  they  must 
put  the  queens  somewhere,  and  they  thought 
I  sure  could  get  along  with  a  few  more. 

One  evening  toward  the  first  of  August 


our  friend  Charlie  came  in  with  another 
great  bundle  of  queen-cages ;  and  as  I 
thought  of  the  queens  spread  all  around  in 
the  honey-house  with  every  thing  that  we 
could  think  of  given  them,  just  to  make 
them  hold  on  to  life  a  little  longer,  I  am 
afraid  I  got  into  one  of  my  ugly  moods. 
It  is  nothing  very  strange,  for  I  do  have 
such  moods,  and  am  afraid  I  always  shall, 
now  and  then.     Said  a  bad  "  impulse," 

''  Of  course  that  fellow  had  received  your 
postal  card,  and  knew  better  than  to  send 
you  those  queens.  I  would  send  'em  right 
back,  and  let  liim  bear  the  expense,  to  see 
how  he  likes  it." 

But  a  better  imi^ulse  said,  "  Steady,  my 
boy ;  you  are  perhaps  better  able  to  take  the 
shock  of  this  event  than  many  of  your  pu- 
pils, and  you  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
they  had  received  your  notice.  You  have 
often  said  that  calamities  were  sent  on  pur- 
pose to  teach  us  useful  lessons.  Had  you 
not  better  brighten  up  and  gi'asp  the  situ- 
ation squarely,  and  see  what  the  lesson  is 
that  is  to  be  learned?  " 

As  I  mused,  I  got  into  a  better  mood, 
and  went  upstairs  around  into  the  wax- 
room.  The  hands  were  all  gone  for  the 
night,  and  it  was  still  and  quiet.  I  remem- 
bered how  Mueller  had  asked  God  for  every 
thing  he  needed  for  his  work  among  the 
people,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  could 
not  be  a  wrong  act  to  kneel  down  there  and 
ask  my  heavenly  Father  to  help  me  to  be 
a  better  friend  to  those  who  entrusted  their 
queens  to  me,  and  to  ask  him  to  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  them,  not  only  for  my  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  all  these  bee  friends  all 
over  the  land.  I  did  so,  and  after  that  I 
never  borrowed  any  more  trouble  as  to  what 
I  should  do  with  the  queens.  I  did  not 
know  at  once  what  was  to  be  done,  but  I 
felt  as  if  some  "  old  hand  "  were  going  to 
tell  me  just  what  to  do,  and  so  I  looked 
cheerful. 

I  suppose  I  began  to  give  the  matter 
earnest  study ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  some  one 
talked  to  me  something  as  follows:  The 
queen  and  bees,  to  stand  long  confinement 
in  small  quarters,  must  have  clean,  pure, 
fresh  food.  The  honey  that  is  used  to  soak 
the  sponges  often  acquires  a  musty  or  sour 
smell  in  hot  weather,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
bees  that  come  the  longest  journeys  are 
often  distended,  especially  after  they  begin 
to  die  badly.  The  candy  made  with  flour 
answers  nicely  when  first  made,  but  after  it 
gets  dry  and  hard,  the  bees  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  moisten  it,  and  so  they  die. 
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as  you  have  so  often  seen.  Cages  prepared 
with  fresh  candy  every  day  you  send  out 
bees  might  do,  but  this  would  be  well  nigh 
impracticable ;  for  the  cages  could  not  well 
be  used  again,  and  those  kept  in  stock  or 
sold  would  endanger  the  lives  of  the  queens, 
unless  they  were  used  at  once.  Honey  mix- 
ed with  the  candy,  although  it  answers  well 
for  short  voyages,  will  never  do  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas,  and  the  bees  fed  with  it 
often  have  distended  bodies,  even  when  sent 
but  short  distances.  Hayhurst's  queens  seem 
brightest  and  most  natural,  and  his  cages 
are  probably  filled  a  few  at  a  time,  and  just 
before  they  are  sent  off.  The  experiments 
made  with  coffee  or  loaf  sugar,  years  ago 
when  the  dysentery  prevailed,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  it  is  a  sure  remedy  for  the 
distended  bodies,  and  that  as  a  diet  it  is 
more  wholesome  than  honey.  How  shall  we 
keep  the  candy  from  getting  dry?  Wetting 
it,  just  before  being  sent  out,  often  daubs 
the  bees,  and  answers  for  but  a  short  time, 
even  then.  Putting  in  a  sponge  filled  with 
water  does  better,  but  that  will  get  dry  and 
hard,  even  while  coming  from  the  Southern 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  crossing  the  great 
dry  deserts  on  the  way  to  California.  Some 
plan  to  enable  the  bees  themselves  to  mix  the 
sugar  and  water  daily  just  as  they  need  it,  is 
what  is  wanted ;  can  this  be  done  ?  M,y  mind 
wandered  on  a  glass  honeycomb ;  but  the 
motion  of  the  cars  would  shake  the  water 
all  out.  I  thought  of  a  large  glass  bead, 
with  the  water  held  in  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  I  went  into  the  drugstore 
and  asked  for  some  vei-y  small  vials.  They 
were  out  of  half-dram,  but  had  dram  vials. 
I  thought  these  too  large,  but  finally  took 
some,  and  soon  had  one  filled  with  water 
with  a  gi'oove  cut  in  one  side  of  the  cork, 
that  would  just  let  a  bee  get  his  tongue  in. 
Tt  was  placed  over  a  ten-cent  candy-cage, 
as  shown  in  the  right-hand  cut  below.* 

As  soon  as  I  got  it  nicely  fixed  a  friend 
sent  three  hybrids  by  mail.  Although  they 
had  had  a  long  journey,  and  one  bee  was 
dead  already,  they  were  given  a  bottle  each 
and  placed  back  of  the  typewriter.  They 
found  the  orifice  in  the  cork  almost  at  once, 
and  were  very  soon  scampering  about  in 
the  cage  as  lively  as  could  be.  They  have 
been  now  caged  in  the  same  way  ten  days, 
and  are  as  brisk  and  lively  as  one  could  de- 
sire. After  it  was  settled  that  water  and 
candy  was  all  they  needed  (and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  dozen  bees  would  con- 
sume a  dram  of  water  in  about  ten  days), 
the  problem  was  how  to  fasten  the  bottle 
in  the  cage  for  shipment,  so  that  it  could 

*  As  the  cut  referred  to  is  not  readily  available 
at  this  late  date,  and  as  it  is  not  specially  important, 
we  omit  it. 


never  shake  loose,  and  yet  so  that  it  could 
be  taken  out  to  be  filled.  Our  friend  Will, 
who  handles  the  queens,  solved  this  prob- 
lem by  pushing  a  pin  through  the  end  of 
the  cage  and  through  the  cork  of  the  bot- 
tle, as  seen  in  the  cut  at  the  left.  The  cage  is 
represented  with  the  wire  cloth  removed,  to 
show  the  position  of  the  bottle.  The  other 
end  of  the  bottle  is  fastened  by  a  pin  set 
over  it.  As  soon  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, all  the  queens,  both  blacks  and  hy- 
brids, of  which  we  have  a  great  quantity 
that  have  been  shipped  and  stopped  because 
no  one  will  pay  the  express  charges  on 
them,  were  supplied  with  bottles  of  water, 
and  not  one  has  died  since,  where  they  had 
any  kind  of  chance.  They  have  been  sent 
out  daily,  by  express,  sometimes  as  many 
as  20  or  more  a  day,  but  not  one  failure 
has  yet  been  reported.  In  one  of  the  larger 
cages  where  the  bees  have  been  caged  over  a 
week,  the  bees  clustered  precisely  as  in 
comb-building;  their  bodies  are  small  and 
natui'al,  and  yet  they  have  consumed  quite 
a  large  quantity  of  candy  or  sugar,  and 
have  had  no  fly  at  all. 

Many  of  you  have  lost  queens  while  cag- 
ed and  lying  on  the  frames.  Sometimes  it 
was  hard  to  explain  why  they  died.  We 
now  introduce  all  our  queens  in  these  bot- 
tle cages,  and  have  not  yet  lost  one  in  them. 
One  imported  queen  was  lost ;  but,  when  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  that  a  cage  had  been 
used,  by  mistake,  without  any  bottle  in  it. 
For  sending  bees  across  the  ocean  I  would 
use  cages  with  two  bottles  in  them,  placed 
with  their  mouths  in  opposite  directions. 
If  the  cage  should  stand  on  end,  so  that 
the  water  was  not  near  the  mouth  in  one  of 
the  bottles,  the  other  one  would  be  just 
right.  It  makes  me  shiver  to  think  of  the 
poor  bees  I  have  probably  consigned  to 
death  by  thirst  during  these  long  summer 
days,  simply  because  I  knew  no  better. 
Hereafter  the  little  fellows  shall  have  all 
the  water  they  wish;  and  if  my  invention 
should  be  of  any  use  to  the  bee  friends  of 
our  land,  give  God  the  praise,  for  it  was 
given  me  in  answer  to  prayer.  A  brisk 
trade  is  now  starting  up  by  express,  and  I 
shall  probably  soon  want  all  the  queens  you 
can  raise,  if  it  be  really  true  that  we  are  to 
have  no  more  losses  in  handling  these  won- 
derful little  friends  of  ours. 

Aug.  8,  1878. — The  three  hybrid  queens 
have  now  been  in  the  bottle  cages  11  days, 
and  are  as  lively  as  at  first.  To-be  sure  that 
they  had  nothing  but  candy  and  water,  I 
wrote  to  the  friend  that  sent  them,  asking 
how  he  made  the  candy.     This  is  his  reply : 

The  way  I  make  my  candy  is  this:  I  put  coflfee  A 
sugar  in  a  new  tin  cup,  and  add  water  until,  by 
mixing   or   stirring  it  with   a   paddle,    every   particle 
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is  wet.  I  then  set  it  over  a  stove  and  heat  until 
everj'  particle  of  sugar  is  dissolved.  When  it  is  thor- 
oughly melted  or  dissolved,  remove  from  the  stove 
and  keep  stirring  it  until  it  begins  to  cool  or  grain, 
then  put  it  in  the  cages.  M.   G.   Keeney. 

Quercus  Grove,   Ind.,  Aug.   6,   1878. 

Aug.  12. — It  is  now  over  three  weeks 
since  the  hj'bricl  queens  were  imprisoned  on 
the  water  and  candy,  and  still  they  are  alive 
and  brisk.  A  few  of  the  bees  have  died, 
but  this  length  of  time  would  sulTice  for  a 
journej'  to  California  and  almost  across  the 
ocean.  As  the  bees  in  one  of  the  cages 
seemed  disposed  to  cluster  as  bees  do  in 
building  comb,  I  have  had  a  cage  made  of 
one  of  our  section  boxes,  and  supplied  with 
sugar  and  a  bottle  of  water  in  the  same 
way.  About  200  bees  were  put  in,  and  the 
miniature  hive  stands  beside  my  typewriter. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  they  commenced 
comb-building  at  once,  and  show  no  signs 
of  wanting  to  get  out.  Perhaps  we  may 
get  out  an  obsexwatory  hive  for  a  parlor 
ornament,  to  allow  the  bees  to  fly,  or  not  to 
fly,  as  we  choose.  Instead  of  glass,  which 
is  generally  used,  I  would  have  the  sides  of 
a  coarse-mesh  painted  wire  cloth.  This 
seems  to  annoy  them  so  little  that  they  do 
not  act  as  if  confined. 

Aug.  25,  1913 — 35  years  later: 

I  want  you  to  notice  particularly  the  sec- 
ond heading — "  How  to  Get  out  of  Trouble 
of  any  Kind."  The  above  article  came  to 
mind  just  now  because  of  the  success  our 
company  is  having  by  the  use  of  water  for, 
sliipment,  not  only  by  mail  but  by  express, 
especially  during  the  hot  months  of  June, 
Juh',  and  August.  At  the  time  I  made  the 
discovery  that  the  lack  of  water  was  the 
"  missing  link,"  I  had  copies  of  the  above 
articles  printed  and  sent  out  as  advance 
sheets  to  the  large  number  of  friends  who 
had  been  engaged  in  raising  dollar  queens, 
and  I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  disappoint- 
ed and  perplexed  to  find  this  matter  of  wa- 
ter-bottles was  for  a  time  dropped,  not  only 
by  other  shippers,  but  by  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.  I  still  felt,  however,  that  it  was  in  di- 
rect answer  to  prayer;  and  when  the  matter 
came  up  again,  35  years  afterward,  I  thank- 
ed God,  because,  after  all  these  years  have 
passed,  it  transpires  that  I  was  then  exaet- 
hj  right.  Ernest  has  told  you  elsewhere 
what  wonderful  success  we  are  having,  not 
only  in  mailing  queens  but  in  shipping  bees 
by  the  pound  all  over  the  country.  In  giv- 
ing place  to  the  above,  printecl  35  years 
ago,  I  have  been  wondering  how  many  of 
those  whose  names  are  there  mentioned  are 
still  alive  and  keeping  bees. 

Later. — After  having  dictated  the  above, 
Ernest  reminds  me  that  we  stopped  using 
water  in  queen-cages  because  we  found  the 
"  Good  candv  "  answered  so  well  that,  bv 


general  consent,  the  somewliat  expensive 
and  troublesome  water-bottles  were  omitted. 
If  the  Good  candy  is  freshly  made,  say  the 
day  the  ciueen  is  sent  off,  and  the  distance 
is  not  too  great,  there  is  generally  sufficient 
moisture,  depending. largely,  of  course,  on 
the  locality  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
But  for  long  shipments,  and  especially  with 
bees  by  the  half-pound  or  pound,  or  more, 
during  hot  sultry  weather,  water  in  some 
form,  and  in  considerable  quantities,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  bees,  seems  now 
to  be  almost  an  absolute  necessity.  Let  me 
refer  again  to  that  quotation  of  35  years 
ago : 
•''how  to  get  out  of  trouble  of  any  kind." 

The  above  indicates  that  35  years  ago  I 
was  getting  into  the  habit  (like  George 
Mueller)  of  going  to  the  great  Father  with 
all  my  troubles.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  have  followed  this  up  all  tlu'ough  the  past 
since  that  time;  but  whenever  any  real  trou- 
ble has  confronted  me  or  mine,  I  believe  I 
speak  truly  when  I  say  that,  sooner  or 
later,  I  got  off  by  myself  and  told  the  dear 
Savior  all  about  it.  A  good  many  times 
what  he  pointed  out  looked  difficult  and 
hard;  but  when  I  followed  the  dictates  of 
that  "  still  small  voice,"  peace,  comfort,  and 
happiness  came.  On  page  467,  July  1,  a 
suggestion  is  made  that  I  "  ought  to  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good,"  if  I  have  access, 
in  the  way  I  have  d&scribed,  to  divine  help 
in  all  emergencies.  Without  any  desire  to 
boast,  let  me  submit  the  matter  to  my  read- 
ers. Has  not  our  journal,  in  the  years  that 
are  past,  to  use  that  writer's  own  expres- 
sion, done  "  an  immense  amount  of  good  " 
to  the  world?  If  so,  as  I  said  35  years  ago, 
give  God  the  praise. 

A  visitor  called  on  us  yesterday  who  is 
interested  in  gi'owing  alfalfa.  He  said  a 
friend  of  his  out  Avest  has  secured  this  sea- 
son 90,000  lbs.  of  honey.  Bee  culture  alone 
has  made  great  strides,  and  for  this  Ave  are 
devoutly  thankful';  and  if  our  journal  has 
been  also  the  means  of  helping  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  purity  to  make  tre- 
mendous strides  I  shall  be  more  thankful 
still.  Give  God  the  praise.  To  go  back  to 
our  opening  text,  let  us  not  be  afraid  nor 
get  weaiy  in  continuing  to  cast  our  bread 
on  the  Avaters  of  humanity.  And  let  us  re- 
member the  promise  that  Ave  shall  "  find  it 
after  many  days." 

that  ''  great  unexplored  region." 
The  Sunday  School  Times  for  June  28 
has  been  kind  enough  to  comment  as  foUoAvs 
on  my  Home  papers  for  June  1  and  July  1 : 

We  are  liable  to  know  some  truths  better  by  hear- 
fjiy  than  by  personal  experience.    ^    man  who  had 
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been  exasperatingly  annoyed  by  some  town  boys 
turned  on  them  unexpectedly  one  day  with  a  look  so 
pleasant  that  they  were  quite  taken  aback.  Then  he 
spoke  to  them  pleasantly.  And  then  they  stopped 
bothering  him.  Commenting  on  his  own  experience 
he  said  that  "  Returning  good  for  evil  is  a  great 
unexplored  region."  Yet  most  of  us  have  opportu- 
nities for  starting  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  that 
region  almost  any  day.    Suppose  we  investigate. 

While  reading  the  above  it  occurs  to  me 
that  some  of  the  meanest  men  I  evei"  came 


across  have  been  redeemed  and  transformel 
by  showing  them  kindness,  and  that  you 
have  not  only  forgiven  but  forgotten  some 
past  unpleasantness.  I  have  seen  such  men 
made  over.  But  right  now,  while  I  dictate, 
my  conscience  troubles  me  for  using  the 
term  mean  man.  They  used  to  be  what  the 
world  calls  "  mean  "  and  hard  to  get  along 
with,  but  they  have  been  transformed  by  the 
Christlike  spirit. 


High-pressure    Gardening 


HYBRIDS — THEIR  SUPERIORITY  THROUGHOUT 
BOTH  THE  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  KING- 
DOMS^ MANY  TIMES^  TO  EITHER  PARENT; 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  TOMATOES. 

I  have  frequently  mentioned  my  chickens 
in  Florida  that  are  a  cross  between  the 
Buttercups  and  the  White  Leghorns.  I 
made  this  cross,  for  one  thing,  to  see  if  I 
could  secure  in  this  way  more  pullets  than 
roosters.  I  also  expected  to  get  a.  better 
strain  of  layers  and  hardier  chickens;  and 
I  tlunk  I  have  succeeded  at  least  pretty 
well.  Now,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  K  C.  Green,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station,  has  made  it  his  business 
for  many  years  not  only  to  test  dii^'erent 
varieties  of  tomatoes  but  to  test  crosses 
made  from  these  varieties;  and  he  has  giv- 
en the  vegetable  world,  through  the  agency 
of  our  good  friend  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  sever- 
al of  the  verj'  best  tomatoes  now  gxown. 
Well,  last  April,  almost  as  soon  as  I  arriv- 
ed at  Medina  I  Avent  to  our  greenhouse  and 
got  six  potted  tomato-plants.  Mrs.  Root 
said  that  six  would  be  ample  for  our  small 
family.  About  two  weeks  after,  I  met  our 
friend  Green  and  he  told  me  he  would  like 
to  have  me  try  a  few  plants  of  the  new  hy- 
brids which  he  has  been  getting  out.  He 
brought  me  six,  not  potted,  but  just  taken 
from  the  seed-bed.  So  we  have  twelve 
plants  instead  of  six  for  our  family.  You 
may  remember  we  had  some  severe  frosts 
along  the  middle  of  May,  and  it  was  rather 
tough  on  the  tomato-plants.  It  would  have 
killed  them  all.  no  doubt,  had  T  not  covered 
them  with  pails  and  some  boxes.  T  knew 
wooden  pails  would  be  better  than  metal; 
but  not  having  enough  to  go  around,  I  used 
one  tin  pail  over  one  of  the  hybrid  plants. 
The  frost  froze  it  down  to  the  ground.  The 
rest  came  out  all  right.  But  this  one  plant 
put  out  a  sprout  down  close  to  the  gi'ound. 
and  quickly  caught  up,  or  nearly  caught  up, 
Avith  the  rest.  After  the  frost  we  had  a  week 
or  two  of  cold  Avinds  and  bad  wet  weather. 
The  tomatoes  all  looked  so  sick  that  I 
did  not  expect  much  of  them,  but  I  began 


to  notice  right  away  that  the  new  hybrids 
seemed  to  be  hardier  than  the  pot-gTown 
plants  from  the  greenhouse.  Well,  these 
hybrids,  although  put  out  in  the  open 
ground  two  weeks  later,  bore  the  first  ripe 
fruit.  A  little  later  Mrs.  Root  asked  me  if 
there  were  not  some  more  tomatoes,  and  I 
told  her  I  hardly  thought  there  were.  But 
I  went  out  with  a  tin  pan,  got  it  full,  and 
pulled  off  my  cap  and  got  that  heaping  full 
of  great  smooth  purple  beauties.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  some  of  the  handsomest 
had  riiDened  up  and  commenced  to  crack 
open  when  they  had  been  under  foliage 
clear  out  of  sight.  This  proved,  as  you 
may  readily  believe,  one  of  my  "  happy 
surjirises."  I  hastened  down  to  my  friend 
Green,  and  found  he  had  pretty  nearly  half 
an  acre  of  just  such  plants.  Said  I,  "Friend 
Green,  you  are  going  to  save  a  lot  of  seed 
from  these  nice  tomatoes,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Root,  I  can  not  do  it.  These 
plants  and  the  ones  you  have  are  the  result 
of  hand-pollination.  In  order  to  get  this 
strain  of  tomatoes  I  was  obliged  to  take  the 
pollen  from  the  Earliana  and  cross  it 
with  the  pollen  on  the  blossom  of  a  Potato- 
leaf  tomato,  or  sometliing  similar  to  the 
Potato-leaf.  Now,  this  first  cross,  as  you 
have  noticed,  is  certainly  superior  to  either 
parent;  but  if  I  save  seed  from  these  hy- 
brids I  shall  have  a  mixed-up  mess  and 
notlung  like  the  parent.  This  matter  is 
pretty  well  recognized  at  our  experiment 
stations,  and  is  fully  discussed  in  a  bulletin 
I  will  lend  you.  The  title  is  '  Bulletin  No. 
.■■>46  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Oneida,  N. 
Y.  Influence  of  Crossing  in  Increasing  the 
Yield  of  Tomatoes.'  Now  you  see  that  all 
of  us  Avho  are  gTowing  tomato  seed  are  up 
against  an  obstacle.  This  precious  seed  is 
obtained  onlj^  by  what  is  called  hand-pol- 
lination." 

]\Ir.  Green  here  took  his  knife  and  show- 
ed just  how  he  did  it.  He  got  some  pollen 
on  the  point  of  the  blade  from  one  variety, 
and  carried  it  directly  to  the  blossom  of 
another,  and  the  fruit  has  to  be  watched 
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and  taken  from  each  blossom  thus  treated. 
The  consequence  is,  such  seed  as  this,  every 
one  grants,  is  superior,  but  it  would  cost 
too  much  in  the  item  of  labor  alone  to  be 
sold  at  any  tiling  like  usual  prices.  He  said 
he  might  be  able  to  produce  it  for  $5.00  an 
ounce,  or  in  small  packets  he  might  furnish 
50  seeds  for  a  dime.  Now,  I  should  be  glad 
to  pay  a  cent  apiece  for  what  seeds  I  need 
in  order  to  get  such  plants  as  these  I  am 
describing.  First,  it  is  the  earliest  tomato  I 
ever  got  hold  of;  second,  it  is  almost  of  as 
good  a  shape  as  the  well-known  "  Beauty  " 
tomato ;  third,  it  is  the  most  prolific  of  any 
thing  I  ever  saw.  Our  tomatoes  from  these 
plants  lay  in  heaps.  They  were  literally 
piled  up  all  around  each  one  of  the  six 
plants.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  about  the 
hardiest  tomato  to  stand  frost  and  cold 
winds  of  anj-  tomato  I  have  ever  had.  And 
this,  you  know,  is  characteristic  of  hybrids, 
plants  as  well  as  animals.  My  hybrid  Leg- 
horn Buttercup  chickens  are  certainly  hard- 
ier, more  robust,  and  a  little  larger,  than 
either  parent.  IBut  the  hybrids  seldom  if 
ever  reproduce  themselves  exactly  in  the 
offspring.  Poultrymen  and  seedsmen  can 
explain  this  matter  much  better  than  I  can. 
It  has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again 
in  regard  to  bees  for  half  a  centuiy.  The 
general  agTeement  is,  if  I  am  correct,  that 
the  first  cross  between  Italians  and  common 
bees  will  gather  more  honey  than  either  of 
the  parent  races. 

I  persuaded  friend  Green  to  agree  to  fur- 
nish about  50  seeds  of  this  hybrid  tomato 
to  the  readers  of  Gleanings  for  ten  cents. 
He  will  have  the  seed  ready  in  a  few  days. 

Of  course  the  plant  may  be  reproduced  by 
cutting's  instead  of  seeds ;  and  I  am  plan- 
ning now  to  raise  a  few  nice  plants  from 
cuttings  to  cany  with  me  when  I  go  down 
to  Florida  in  November. 


THE    NEW   CELERY    CULTURE. 

A  dozen  years  ago  or  more  our  good 
friend  Greiner,  who  writes  for  our  agxi- 
cultural  i^ress,  devised  a  new  plan  of  gi'ow- 
ing  celery  in  a  back  yard  or  garden,  which 
he  called  the  "  new  celery  culture ;"  and  he 
put  out  a  book  describing  his  new  high- 
pressure  gardening.  We  sold  quite  a  few 
of  them.  Some  people  succeeded,  while 
others,  as  usual,  did  not.  But  the  book  was 
well  worth  the  25  cents  it  cost.*  It  seems 
now  that,  after  all  these  years,  somebody 
has  decided  he  could  get  some  "  dollars  "  by 
calling  the  idea  something  new.  Read  the 
following  letter : 

*  The  whole  thing  is  now  embodied,  with  ample 
illustrations,  in  Greiner's  book,  "  Celery  for  Profit," 
whirh  we  have  advertised  and  sold  for  many  years 
for  only  25  cents. 


ess 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  am  a  short-term  subscriber  to 
GrLEANiNQS.  I  have  a  copy  of  your  book,  "  What  to 
Do  and  how  to  be  Happy  while  Doing  it."  It  was 
lent  me  by  a  neighbor.  I  read  your  articles  in 
Gleanings  under  the  head  of  High-pressure  Gar- 
dening. I  send  you  a  clipping  from  Suburban  Life. 
Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  book  spoken  of  in  the 
advertisement?  Is  it  worth  the  price  to  a  market 
gardener  of  limited  means?  It  says  $50  from  5% 
x5%  yards,  method  simple,  results  sure.  Do  you 
think  these  statements  are  facts? 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4.       W.  G.  Brainard. 

Below  is  the  advertisement  our  friend  re- 
fers to : 

NEW   CELERY   CULTURE;    A   LIVIXQ   FROM   OXE-EIQHTH 
ACRE. 

Nearly  eleven  hundred  finest  celery-plants  may  be 
easily  grown  on  a  rod  square  of  land.  At  five  cents 
per  stalk,  that  means  over  $50  from  5%x5% 
yards.  Two  crops  in  one  season.  This  new  under- 
feed method  grows  e.xtra-choice,  crisp,  and  tender 
celery  in  eight  weeks  from  planting.  A  fortune  in 
your  back  lot.  Method  simple.  Results  sure.  A  boy 
can  do  it.  Complete  instructions,  $1.00.  Free  copies 
to  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Montvale,   Va.  Montvale  Farms. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  it  I  sent  off  a  dollar; 
and  what  do  you  suppose  I  received?  No 
book  at  all — just  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 
It  made  me  tlunk  of  "  The  Natural  Hen  In- 
cubator "  that  I  have  shown  up  several 
times.  All  there  is  on  this  single  sheet  of 
paper  could  easily  be  printed  on  two  pages 
of  Gleanings.  You  are  simply  to  make  a 
hot-bed  and  then  put  two  loads  of  manure 
on  a  space  8  x  16  feet.  Tins  would  be  about 
the  quantity  of  manure  that  market  garden- 
ers generally  use  for  a  hot-bed.  Put  a  frame 
of  boards  on  top  of  the  manure  and  fill  up 
with  good  rich  soil.  The  author  recommends 
poultry  manure  as  one  of  the  best  things 
to  make  the  soil  rich.  The  plants  are  to  be 
set  out  six  inches  each  way.  The  bleaching 
is  done  by  having  the  plants  so  close  to- 
gether (on  very  rich  ground)  that  they 
bleach  themselves,  aided  by  tying  up  with  a 
string.  It  is  exactly  the  plan  Greiner  de- 
scribed in  his  book.  Of  course  the  ground 
is  to  be  made  very  rich  for  this  intensive 
cropping;  and  then  you  must  keep  it  well 
watered  if  it  does  not  rain.  All  this  can  be 
managed  very  well  if  one  will  take  the  time 
and  pains.  He  says  you  can  grow  two  crops 
of  celery  in  one  season;  but  I  fail  to  see 
how  two  crops  of  celery  are  going  to  afford 
"  a  living  from  an  eighth  of  an  acre."  You 
will  notice  there  is  no  signature  to  the  leaf- 
let except  the  address.  White  Plume  Celery 
Farm,  Roanoak,  Va. 

I  am  going  to  submit  the  whole  thing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Postoffice  Department. 


SQUASH-BUGS  AND — HOE-CAKES. 
Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  have  just  been  reading  your 
papers  in  Gleanings,  and  notice  your  article  on 
raoth-balls  for  squash-bugs,  etc.  I  presume,  of  course, 
you  have  reference  to  the  small  striped  beetle  so 
destructive  to  young  Tines  of  squash,  cucumber,  etc. 
The    remedy    referred    to    may    do    the   business    all 
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right;  and  yet  the  one  I  wish  to  give  you  may  go  a 
little  further  toward  reducing  the  high  cobt  of 
living;  besides,  it  is  always  on  hand  on  the  farm 
whenever  wanted.  It  is  as  follows.  Take  an  old 
bucket  and  fill  it  about  one-fourth  full  of  frr-.sh  cow 
manure.  Fill  with  water,  and  stir.  Apply  direct  to 
the  plants.  I  generally  applj-  by  means  of  a  bunch 
of  tall  weeds,  which  I  take  by  the  root  ends,  immerse 
the  tops  in  the  decoction,  and  shake  over  e:icli  liill. 
I  have  used  nothing  else  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  Iho  work  to 
perfection.    It  is  the  smell  that  drives  the  bugs  away. 

As  to  Vice-president  Marshall's  hoe-cake  to  which 
you  refer  on  another  page,  I  think  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  our  corn  bread,  sometimes  called 
hoe-cake  from  the  fact  that  in  earlier  days  the 
Southerners  made  a  batter  or  doatjli,  the  main  in- 
gredient of  which  was  Indian  meal,  which  was 
spread  on  a  hoe  or  similar  instrunent,  aad  laid  on 
an  open  fire  to  bake.    This  was  called  hoe-cake. 

Berne,   Ind.,   July   6.  M.   Brenn".man. 

Perhaps  some  of  tke  friends  may  com- 
plain that  our  good  friend  Brenneman  and 
myself  are  getting  different  things  into 
rather  close  proximity;  but  you  can  stop  a 
little  and  take  breath  after  reading  about  the 
remedies  for  squash-bugs  before  yoti  tackle 
hoe-cake.  Yes,  the  remedy  proposed  will  do 
the  business.  I  have  heard  of  it  before,  but 
had  forgotten  it.  The  only  objection  that 
we  know  of  is  that  it  is  a  rather  disagree- 
able operation;  but  from  the  fact  that  it 
gives  the  squashes  a  fertilizer — that  is,  if 
you  give  them  a  good  dose  of  the  concoc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  it  drives  the  bugs 
away — I  think  we  can  extend  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  good  fiiend.  Now  for  the 
other  matter. 

Yeiy  likely  it  is  "  corn  bread  "  that  Vice- 
president  Marshall  eats  every  day  of  his 
life.  But  where  does  he  get  it?  Is  such 
corn  bread  kept  for  sale  by  the  bakers?  If 
so,  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  I  generally  make 
friends  with  the  bakers  wherever  I  am,  and 
look  over  their  stocks,  especially  the  goods 
they  furnish  to  "  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living."  Can  not  somebody  furnish  us  a 
recipe  for  making  such  bread  as  Vice-jDresi- 
dent  Marshall  eats  "every  day"?  Corn 
meal  is  as  cheap  as  common  flour,  and  per- 
haps cheaper.  Will  friend  B.  kindly  tell 
us  how  to  make  good  wholesome  bread  out 
of  golden  corn? 


THE  DASHEEN,  AND  THE  WORLD-WIDE  DISTKI- 
BUTION  OF  FOOD  PLANTS  RELATED  TO  IT. 

The  following,  from  our  good  friend  Dr. 
E.  F.  Pliillips.  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, Washington,  explains  itself: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  29. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Root .- — I   am  enclosing  two  quota- 
tions   from    Cook    and    Collins'    Economic    Plants    of 
Porto  Rico  on   "  yautias,"   the  Porto   Kican  name  of 
the  dasheen. 

I  saw  a  dasheen  growing  in  a  store  ■window  here 
today.  Sincerely  yours, 

E.   F.    PHiLLirs, 
In   Chai-ge  Bee  Culture  Investigations. 


P.  S. — Bulletin  6  of  the  Porto  Rico  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (Mayaguez,  P.  R.)  is  on  yautias, 
or  tauiers,  of  Porto  Rico.  I  think  the  Hawaiian 
station  (Honolulu)  also  has  one  on  taros  as  they 
are  called  there.  E.  F.  P. 

1903.    Economic  Plants  of  Porto  Rico.    U.  S.  Na- 
tional Herbarium.    Vol.   III.,  part  2,   p.   264. 
Xanthosoma.     I'autia. 

Family  Araceae. — In  Porto  Rico  there  are  four 
kinds  of  taros,  or  "yautias,"  as  they  are  there  call- 
ed. Three  of  them  are  species  of  Xanthosoma,  a 
genus  of  aroids  closely  related  to  Colocasia,  but  hav- 
ing the  leaves  hastate — that  is,  the  basal  lobes  are 
not  connected  behind  the  insertion  of  the  stalk,  as 
in  Colocasia.  The  species  of  Xanthosoma  are  recog- 
■nized  as  distinctively  West  Indian,  and  were  culti- 
vated by  the  Caribs  when  the  Spaniards  arrived; 
but,  curiously  enough,  the  taro  is  the  only  one  which 
has  retained  a  thoroughly  native  name.  The  Xan- 
thosomas  are  known,  respectively,  as  "  yautia  blan- 
ca,"  "yautia  amarilla,"  and  "yautia  palma,"  while 
the  taro  is  called  "  yautia  malanga." 
Colocasia  esculenta.  Taro.  Yauti  malanga.  Bleed- 
ing heart. 

Family  Araceae;  the  "taro"  of  Polynesia.  Else- 
where about  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  same  plant  has 
a  most  confusing  variety  of  native  names — •"  coco  " 
in  ^Jamaica;  "  eddo  "  in  Barbados;  "  tannia  "  in 
Trinidad;  "  taya  "  in  the  French  Islands;  "  oto  "  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  "  tisquisquis "  Nica- 
ragua. European  travelers  and  residents  are  com- 
monly not  aware  of  the  diiferences  between  these 
closely  similar  plants,  and  generally  apply  these 
names  indiscriminately  to  both  Colocasia  and  Xan- 
thosoma, and  some  botanists  have  even  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  diiferences. 

The  species  of  Colocasia  can  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  Xanthosoma  by  the  peltate  leaves. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Armstrong,  of  Honolulu,  states  that 
he  found  the  Porto  Rican  taro,  or  yautia,  invaria!  ly 
inferior  to  the  Hawaiian,  the  introduction  of  which 
he  considers  would  be  an  important  service  for  the 
agricultural  population  of  Porto  Rico.  Stock  should 
be  secured  from  Hilo  through  the  experiment-station 
authorities. 

Mr.  Armstrong  also  states  that  the  Hawaiian  tare 
has  been  found  superior  to  that  of  Fiji  and  Samoa 
by  Mr.  Alexander,  who  has  investigated  the  subject. 
Its  wholesome  and  delicate  quality  recommend  it  to 
resident  Americans,  and  many  who  have  returned  to 
California   now   import    taro   for   household   use. 

Recently  the  Chinese  have  taken  to  raising  an- 
other variety  of  taro,  or  taro-like  plant,  in  Califor- 
nia, particularly  at  Bakersfield.  This  is  said  to  fco 
propagated  from  tuberous  lateral  shoots,  not  like  the 
taro  in  which  the  leafy  cut-off  ends  are  planted. 
Chinese  taro  is  also  imported  to  California  from 
Canton  and  Hongkong.  'This  is  by  some  thought  to 
be  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Hawaiian,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  not  great. 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  the  quota- 
tions are  from  a  book  put  out  in  1903;  and 
probably  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  disseminating  this  vegetable,  espe- 
eiall}-  in  California.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  give  us  any  additional  information  we 
should  be  glad  to  get  it. 

You  will  notice  the  statement  that  all  of 
these  plants  are  closely  related  to  Colocasia; 
and  when  foliage  plants  were  my  hobby 
some  years  ago  the  varieties  of  Colocasia, 
especially  the  variegated  ones,  were  an  end- 
less source  of  pleasure  to  me.  But  I  did  not 
succeed  in  making  them  grow,  especially 
outdoors,  as  I  am  now  succeeding  with  the 
dasheen. 


SEPTEMBER   1,    1913 
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"  CREATING  AX  APPETITE.-" 

I  want  you  to  take  a  look  at  the  picture 
of  that  boy  on  page  564  of  our  issue  for 
August  1.  May  be  you  think  our  boys  are 
not  very  often  taught  to  drink.  If  so,  look 
at  the  following,  which  I  clip  from  the 
A  merican  A flvcoice  : 

SCHOOL-CHILDREN    DRUNK.! 

Yes,  in  our  land  of  light  and  protection  for  the 
home  ! 

Read  the  details  in  this  bit  of  item  from  the  daily 
press.  It  -n-as  printed  at  the  bottom  of  an  out-of-the- 
vay  column : 

81     PUPILS     GET     DBUNK;     PASSAIC     SCHOOL     REPORT 
SHOCKS    OFFICIALS. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  July  13. — Mayor  George  N.  Seger, 
of  Passaic,  received  the  annual  report  of  Truant 
Officer  Herman  "Weber  yesterday.  Casually  he  ran 
liis  eye  down  the  list  of  absentees,  the  list  of  sick, 
until  he  came  to  a  line  near  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Then  he  leaped  from  his  chair  and  rang  the  bell 
violently. 

"  Send  for  Mr.  Weber  at  once  to  explain  this," 
he  fairly  gasped.   "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  " 

The  line  of  the  report  that  had  excited  the  mayor 
reads  as  follows:  "Total  number  of  school-children 
intoxicated  during  the  year,   81." 

Mr.  Weber,  when  he  appeared,  explained  that  all 
these  childi-en  had  come  to  school,  at  one  time  or 
another,  drowsy  and  inattentive,  some  of  them  bois- 
terous and  quarrelsome,  and  each  case  investigated 
had  established  the  fact  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  liquor. 

The  mayor  has  issued  orders  that  in  the  future 
each  case  of  intoxication  among  school-children  shall 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  and  a  care- 
ful investigation.  Among  other  facts  to  be  noted  are 
the  nationality  and  social  standing  of  the  parents, 
and,  if  possible,  whether  the  child  was  given  the 
intoxicant   at   home. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  know  how  many 
pupils  there  were  in  that  school;  but  dur- 
ing- the  year  there  were  81  that  got  drunk. 
Without  question  these  children  Avere  taught 
to  drink  just  that  the  gTeedy  liquor-dealers 
might  get  their  nickels.  Notwithstanding- 
such  reports  as  this,  the  licjuor  power  has 
got  its  hellish  grasp  so  firmly  on  the  affairs 
of  our  government  that  all  the  good  people 
in  all  the  whole  wide  world,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  have  been  totally  unable  to  break 
its  clutches  on  our  administration. 


(;0D  S  KINGDOM  COMING  ;  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH 

WOMEN  ARE  VOTING  IN  ILLINOIS  TO 

BANISH   AND    KEEP   OUT   THE 

SALOON. 

We  coi:)y  the  following  from  the  Union 
Signal  because  it  shows  in  detail  how  the 
women  went  to  work,  and  what  they  accom- 
plished in  one  Illinois  city : 

ILLINOIS  -WOMEN  VOTE  ON  THE  SALOON  PROPOSITION. 
ETTA  ROOT   EDWARDS, 

Vice-president  lUinois  W.  C.  T.  V. 
The  first  test  in  Illinois  of  women's  sentiment  re- 
garding saloons  was  made  in  Benton,  July  22.  Ben- 
ton, a  city  of  about  5000  people,  is  the  county-seat 
uf  Franklin  County.  It  has  had  no  saloons  for  five 
years.  This  spring,  under  the  commission  form  of 
government,    a    license    ordinance    was    introduced. 


The  vote  stood  three  for  and  three  against.  The 
mayor  referred  the  matter  to  the  people.  So  the  bal- 
lot read,  "  Shall  the  ordinance  for  licensing  dram- 
shops  be   passed  ?  " 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  getting  the  women  to  the 
polls.  Mrs.  Mary  Hart,  wife  of  former  County  Judge 
Hart,  was  made  chairman  of  the  central  committee. 
She  chose  one  woman  from  each  ward  to  act  with 
her  in  polling  the  city.  The  local  president,  Mrs. 
Hudgins,  then  called  for  volunteers  to  make  a  house- 
to-house  canvass,  and  fifty-six  women  responded. 
Each  ward  was  divided  into  sections,  and  two  wom- 
en were  assigned  to  each  section.  A  day  was  decid- 
ed upon  for  a  whirlwind  canvass,  and  practically 
every  home  in  the  city  was  visited  that  day.  The 
canvassers  took  with  them  sample  ballots  from  which 
they  showed  the  women  how  to  vote ;  some  good  lit- 
erature, which  they  left  in  the  home,  and  a  note- 
book in  which  was  recorded  the  name  and  addi-ess 
of  each  voter,  how  she  would  vote,  and  when  to  call 
for  her.  These  facts  were  tabulated,  and  the  names 
arranged  alphabetically  on  separate  sheets,  ready 
for  use  on  election   day. 

The  day  came.  The  committee  was  at  the  polls 
lialf  an  hour  before  the  time  for  opening.  The  first 
woman  who  voted  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Martin,  seven- 
ty-seven years  old,  and  for  fifty  years  a  resident  of 
Benton.  Ten  automobiles  had  been  gratuitously  plac- 
ed at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

The  chivalry  of  the  splendid  men  of  Benton  can 
not  be  excelled.  Ministers,  lawyers,  business  men, 
city  and  county  officials,  clerks  and  judges,  vied  with 
each  other   in  acts  of  courtesy   and  kindness. 

What  was  the  result  ?  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  women  voted.  Four  hundred  and  eight  of  them 
voted  against  the  saloon.  The  total  vote  was  836, 
and  the  dry  majority  was  526. 

Judge  Hart  said,  "  I  have  been  here  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  things  so  quiet 
and  orderly  on  election  day." 

Benton's  sweeping  victory  has  sent  a  thrill  of  con- 
fidence into  the  hearts  of  good  people  throughout 
this  entire  section. 

There  you  have  it,  friends.  If  you  are 
working  and  praying  to  have  your  town, 
county,  or  State  dry,  and  to  keep  it  dry, 
are  you  willing  to  take  the  time  and  trouble, 
to  work  as  did  those  devoted  women? 


TAKING   THE    BABY   TO    THE    POLLS    TO    VOTE; 

AND    ALSO    TAKING    THE    BABY    WHEN    A 

WOMAN   IS   CALLED  ON  TO   SIT  ON 

JURY. 

We  copy  the  following  also,  at  length, 
from  the  Union  Signal,  because  it  foreshad- 
ows so  well  the  "  good  time  coming."  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  I  mentioned 
taking  the  babies  to  meeting  in  the  Grand 
Traverse  region  in  Jlichigan. 

WHO   WILL    TAKE    CARE    OF   THE    BABY? 

Mrs.  Sena  Hartzell,  National  Organizer  and  Lecturer 
Once  upon  a  time  the  question  was  asked  with 
bated  breath,  "  Who'll  take  care  of  the  baby  when 
tlie  mother  goes  to  vote?"  That  question  has  been 
answered  and  exemplified.  If  no  other  plan  offers, 
she  takes  it  to  the  polls  with  her.  Now  the  question 
is,  '^^^lat  would  the  mother  of  an  infant  do  if  she 
were  called  upon  to  serve  on  a  jury  ?  At  Mitchell, 
Oregon,  a  village  sixty  miles  from  a  raib-oad,  nest- 
ling in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  bj'  towering 
peaks,  where  is  located  a  thiiving  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the 
question  was  admirably   answered. 
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Mitchell  is  located  in  what  is  known  as  dxy  ter- 
ritory. A  certain  man  was  suspected  of  illicit  liquor- 
selling.  He  was  arrested,  tried  before  a  jury  of  men, 
and  found  guiltless.  Again  he  was  arrested,  and 
tried  before  a  jury  of  men.  After  deliberating  all 
night  they  failed  to  agree,  and  were  dismissed  at 
six. 

A  YERDICT  IN  TEN  MINUTES. 

The  judge,  now  grown  desperate,  impaneled  a 
jury  of  women.  This  jury  heard  the  same  evidence, 
from  the  same  witnesses,  before  the  same  judge,  with 
the  same  county  attorney.  They  were  out  less  than 
ten  minutes  when  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Two  of  these  women  jurors  had  with  them  their 
babies.  One  took  her  baby  into  the  box  with  her. 
The  other,  having  three  childi-en,  left  the  younger 
ones  in  the  care  of  the  eldest  child,  who  was  a  girl, 
and  able  to  look  after  the  baby  while  her  mother  sat 
upon   the  jury. 

As  one  woman  said,  "  All  she  had  to  do  was  to 
sit  there  and  behave  herself  just  as  though  she  was 
in  meeting  I  "  Two  of  these  women  jurors  were 
mothers  of  men  who  served  on  the  jury  that  could 
not  find  sufficient  evidence  to  convict.  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  entertained  at  the  home  of  the  fore- 
woman, Mrs.  E.  M.  Campbell,  an  intelligent,  well- 
rounded  woman  of  seventy  years.  She  said,  "  I 
never  had  an  easier  job.  When  we  enterefl  the  room, 
I  said,  '  What  do  you  say :  is  he  guilty  or  not  guil- 
ty ?  '   and  every  woman  answered,   '  He  is  guilty.'  " 


THE    MOJAVE   DESERT   "  GONE   DRY/' 

As  a  further  evidence  that  God's  king- 
dom is  coming  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven, 
we  clip  the  following  from  the  Union  Sig- 
nal : 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Mojave  Desert 
district,  California,  has  gone  dry,  and  all  saloon 
licenses  have  been  revoked. 

After  a  hard-fought  battle  Pinellas  County,  Flor- 
ida, has  again  outlawed  the  saloons. 

On  July  4  the  Iowa  daylight  saloon  bill  went  into 
effect.     Saloons  are  closed  now  from  9  p.m.  to  7  a.m. 

Owing  to  a  new  law  in  Oregon  regulating  intra- 
state liquor  shipments  the  Mount  Hood  Railroad 
Company  has  refused  to  carry  shipments  of  liquor 
to  Hood  River  Valley  districts. 

As  a  result  of  the  Allison  law  passed  by  the  re- 
cent Texas  legislature,  and  in  effect  since  July  1, 
dry  sections  of  the  State  will  be  protected  from 
shipments  of  liquor  from  any  point  in  the  State. 
Violations  of  this  law  are  punishable  with  impris- 
onment. 

Under  the  new  South  Dakota  State  law  which 
went  into  effect  July  1,  limiting  the  number  of 
saloons  to  one  for  each  600  population,  Aberdeen  re- 
ports that  thirty-four  saloonkeepers  were  unable  to 
secure  renewals  of  their  licenses. 

Under  the  recent  liquor  laws  of  Wisconsin, 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  boats  can  not 
be  granted.  In  discussing  the  question  Attorney 
General  Owen  said:  "I  believe  that  a  license  can 
be  granted  only  for  a  building  that  is  stationary, 
and  that  a  license  can  no  more  be  granted  to  a  boat 
on  a  lake  than  to  a  wagon  that  is  movable." — Union 
Signal. 


THE  LIQUOR  BUSINESS  GOING  OUT  OF  OUR  CIV- 
ILIZATION. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Union 
Signal.  Read  it,  and  see  what  you  think  of 
it ;  then  see  if  the  concluding  sentence  hits 
you  anywhere.  May  God  be  praised  that 
prohibition  has  not  only  struck  our  rail- 
roads and  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, but  that  it  has  taken  root,  as  indicat- 


ed in  the  above,  in  the  hearts  of  the  news- 
paper advertising  men  of  America. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  recent  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, held  in  Baltimore,  was  their  failure  to  patronize 
to  any  extent  the  saloons  of  the  city.  While  it  is  not 
unusual  during  meetings  of  big  social  orders  for  the 
saloons  to  keep  open  all  night,  they  were  during 
this  great  convention  not  at  all  overworked  during 
their  regular  hours;  and,  according  to  a  writer  in 
the  Christian  Endeavor  World,  so  marked  was  the 
abstinence  of  the  delegates  that  they  were  referred  to 
as  the  "  men  white  ribboners  " — "  another  indication 
among  the  many,"  remarks  that  paper,  "  that  the 
liquor  business  is  going  out  of  our  civilization." 
This  state  of  affairs  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
dignified  character  of  the  convention  as  a  whole,  the 
fii-st  business  session  being  opened  by  prayer,  and 
members  of  the  convention  filling  various  pulpits 
on  the  opening  day,  Sunday.  The  adoption  of  the 
word  "  Truth  "  as  the  motto  of  the  association  speaks 
well  for  the  ethical  standards  of  the  periodicals  rep- 
resented. If  the  2000  delegates  live  up  to  this  motto 
it  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  all  liquor  and  other 
objectionable  advertising  from  the  pages  of  their  pa- 
pers. Every  day  brings  news  of  additions  to  the  list 
of  periodicals  whose  editors  and  publishers  will  not 
soil  their  pages  with  advertisements  of  things  that 
are  injurious  to  their  subscribers.  The  number 
would  multiply  with  much  greater  rapidity  if  the 
men  and  women  who  read  would  hold  up  the  hands 
of  such  publishers,  and  refuse  to  give  their  patron- 
age to  those  who  still  maintain  a  partnership  with 
the  liquor   interests   in   advertising   their  wares. 

"  BREATHES    THERE    A    MAN    WITH    SOUL    SO 
DEAD  f  "  ETC. 

I  have  had  considerable  to  say  (and,  I 
hope,  by  way  of  encouragement)  concern- 
ing the  boys'  corn-growing  club.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  boys  have  not  only 
taught  their  fathei-s  how  to  grow  far  better 
"  crops  than  they  ever  did  before,  but  I  have 
somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  tlie  result  of 
these  corn-growing  contests  had  brought 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Now  read  the  following  Avhich  I  clip  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  : 

Gov.  Cox  related  one  incident  to  the  farmers  at 
the  recent  meeting  at  Chardon.  One  chap,  who  had 
entered  the  contest  last  winter,  wrote  to  Secretary 
Sandles  saying  he  would  be  compelled  to  drop  out 
and  lose  his  chance,  because  his  father  had  refused 
to  allow  him  the  use  of  an  acre  of  ground  or  the 
time  to  prepare  the  land  and  cultivate  the  crop. 
Gov.  Cox  expressed  astonishment  that  even  one 
farmer  in  Ohio  should  be  so  short-sighted  and  pe- 
nurious. 

What  was  it  we  used  to  have  in  our  read- 
ers? 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said — ■ 

suppose  we  end  it  by  saying,  "  My  boys  are 
not  only  of  more  importance  than  any  crop 
on  my  farm,  but  of  more  value  than  the 
farm  itself  or  any  thing  else  in  this  world ;" 
and  yet  here  is  one  farmer  in  Ohio  who 
would  not  give  his  boy  an  acre  of  ground 
and  time  enough  to  try  his  hand  in  growing 
a  crop  of  corn  under  the  instruction  of  an 
expert,  even  when  it  is  free  of  charge  and 
paid  for  by  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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SUGAR    TO    BE    ON    THE    FREE    LIST    IN    THREE 
YEARS. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  the  Senate  has 
passed  the  tariff  bill  under  wliich  there  will 
be  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the  duty  on 
sugar,  with  the  further  pro\'ision  that  it 
will  be  placed  on  the  free  list  in  three  years. 
The  bill  is  j'et  to  go  to  a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Plouses,  but  it  is  not  expect- 
ed that  any  gi-eat  change  will  be  made.  As 
we  said  before,  we  do  not  believe  that  free 
sugar  is  going  to  make  cheaper  honey. 
Honey  has  a  flavor  peculiar  to  itself;  is 
easily  digested,  and  belongs  to  a  class  by 
itself.  It  will,  therefore,  command  its  own 
price,  just  as  it  has  always  done,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  glucose  syrups  are  sold 
from  one-half  to  one-third  the  price  of 
good  extracted  honey. 

HONEY  A  CONCENTRATED   FOOD. 

The  following  item  from  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal appears  to  contain  considerable  truth : 

POINTS    ON    HONEY  AS    FOOD. 

Honey  is  one  of  the  driest  of  human  foods  as  it 
usually  has  less  than  20  per  cent  of  water.  Beef- 
steak, of  the  most  expensive  kind,  contains  65  per 
cent,  and  then  there  is  some  bone  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Some  of  our  most  expensive  fruits  and  veg- 
etables are  nearly  all  water,  95  per  cent,  and  some 
even  more.  This  is  a  point  that  beekeepers  can  harp 
on  a  good  deal.  Anybody  can  easily  see  that  between 
a  pound  of  steak  and  a  pound  of  honey  at  the  same 
money,  the  advantage  lies  with  the  honey.  More- 
over, honey  will  keep  indefinitely,  whereas  beefsteak 
deteriorates  in  a  few  hours.  Actually,  honey  im- 
proves with  age.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  honey  is 
one  of  the  very  few  predigested  foods. — The  Farm 
Journal. 

Honey  is  a  concentrated  food.  It  is  a 
predigested  sweet,  and,  unlike  cane  sugars, 
it  is  easily  assimilated.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  British  army  furnish  their 
soldiers  with  a  considerable  amount  of  cane 
sugar,  because  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
sugar  in  the  right  quantities  is  a  builder  of 
fl«sh  and  muscle.  If  that  is  true  of  sugar  it 
certainly  must  be  true  of  honey. 


HONEY  -  CROP       conditions  ;       THE       SEVERE 

DROUTH,    AND    ITS    POSSIBLE    EFFECT    ON 

CLOVER  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

As  the  season  goes  on  it  is  increasingly 
apparent  that  there  was  a  big  crop  of  clo- 
ver   honey    in    the    north-middle    Atlantic 


States  and  in  south-central  Ontario.  There 
has  been,  probably,  a  larger  crop  of  clover 
honey  produced  this  year  than  for  many 
years  back.  The  croj?  in  the  West,  if  we 
exclude  California,  has  been  about  normal; 
but  the  severe  drouth  that  has  prevailed  in 
some  of  the  eastern  States,  and  latterly 
through  the  central-middle  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  has  had  a  tendency  to  check 
the  gi'owth  for  next  year.  Some  report  that 
clover  has  been  all  killed  out — so  much  so 
that  they  fear  no  amount  of  rain  from  now 
on  will  start  the  plants  going.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  in  New  York  where  the  season 
has  been  a  failure  and  drouth  most  severe. 

If  the  di'outh  has  been  general,  it  wiU 
have  a  tendency,  of  course,  to  stiffen  prices 
on  the  1913  product,  as  there  will  be  some 
beekeepers  who,  rather  than  sell  at  low 
prices,  will  hold  for  another  year.  Of 
course  comb  honey  will  have  to  be  sold  this 
year;  but  as  there  is  only  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  it,  thei-e  wnll  be  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  it  at  good  prices. 

Later. — The  drouth  has  been  broken  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri.  Refresh- 
ing rains  have  come  in  the  East  to  some  ex- 
tent. Clover  has  a  wonderful  recuperative 
power,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  few 
rains  will  do. 


A  VISIT  FROM  A  KENTUCKY  BEEKEEPER. 

Gleanings  has  recently  been  favored  by 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Wallace  K.  Rheese,  of 
Winchester,  Ky.  Mr.  Rheese  is  the  son  of 
John  R.  Rheese,  who  invented  the  LaRheese 
bee-escape,  which  was  sold  quite  extensively 
for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Rheese  is  a  young  man  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, who  intends  to  make  beekeeping 
his  profession.  He  sold  over  $1100  worth 
of  honey  this  year  from  55  colonies,  spring 
count,  and  inci-eased  to  100  colonies,  rear- 
ing his  own  queens  from  choice  stock.  In 
this  connection  we  wish  to  refer  to  a  state- 
ment that  has  been  made,  that  the  extensive 
producers  of  honey  are  nearly  all  men  well 
along  in  years,  the  young  men  (the  sons 
of  these  producers)  going  into  other  busi- 
ness. If  this  were  true,  it  would  look  as 
though  beekeeping  were  not  very  inviting 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE   CULTURE 


to  the  younger  men.  However,  we  have 
direct  proof  that  such  is  not  the  ease,  in  a 
good  many  instances  at  least,  for  we  are 
personally  acquainted  with  a  good  many 
young  men  who  are  going  to  be  the  exten- 
sive producers  a  few  years  hence — young 
men  who  are  following  in  their  fathers' 
footsteps. 

The  glare  and  glamour  of  the  city  draw 
many  of  the  boys,  and  some  of  the  best  boys 
too,  from  the  farms,  fruit-ranches,  poultry- 
farms,  apiaries,  etc.;  but  the  introduction 
of  modern  improvements  and  labor-saving 
devices  is  going  to  correct  in  a  short  time 
this  abnormal  condition.  Beekeepers  as  a 
class  are  just  as  progressive  as  farmers  or 
fruit-growers,  if  not  more  so;  and,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  we  believe  the  proportion 
of  young  men  who  ai-e  choosing  beekeeping 
as  an  occupation  or  profession  is  larger 
than  it  ever  was  before. 


"  DOT  MAKES  NO  NEFPER  MIND  ;"  THE  HARD- 
LUCK  BEEKEEPERS  AND  FARMERS. 

The  world  is  full  of  careless,  happy-go- 
lucky  people.  There  are  some,  it  has  been 
well  said,  who  worry  themselves  into  their 
gi'aves  over  little  things,  and  others  who  go 
to  the  poorhouse  because  they  never  worry 
about  any  thing.  As  illustrative  of  the  lat- 
ter class  of  people,  Inspector  Morris  tells 
a  good  story ;  for  at  one  time  in  his  life  he 
worked  in  a  big  shop  where  there  were 
laborers,  mechanics,  pattern-makers,  and 
artisans  of  all  kinds.  It  seems  there  was 
an  odd  "  character  "  in  that  shop  by  the 
name  of  Hans  Drescher.  Well,  Hans  went 
one  day  to  Bill  Huggins,  the  pattern-maker. 
"  Say,  Bill,  vill  you  lent  me  your  trawing- 
knife?    I  vant  to  do  a  leetle  vork  mit  'im." 

It  was  contrary  to  Bill's  practice  to  lend 
his  tools ;  but  seeing  it  was  Hans  he  turned 
the  tool  over  to  him  with  the  remark,  "  Be 
careful,  Hans,  and  do  not  spoil  that  nice 
tool." 

"All  ride.  Bill.  I  takes  goot  care  mit 
'im." 

A  few  hours  afterward,  Hans  came  back. 

"  Bill,  I  made  a  nick  out  of  dot  knife ; 
but  dot  makes  no  neffer  mind." 

The  world  is  full  of  "  dot  makes  no  neffer 
mind  "  people.  They  borrow  your  tools  for 
which  you  have  paid  good  money.  Likely  as 
not  they  don't  bring  them  back;  or  if  they 
do,  they  return  them  practically  worthless. 
But  the  tool-borrowers  are  not  the  only 
offenders.  There  is  a  class  of  "  dot  makes 
no  neffer  mind  "  who  never  get  anywhere, 
and  wonder  why.  They  are  their  own  worst 
enemies.     Among  them  are  some  beekeep- 


but  "  dot  makes  no  neffer  mind,"  because 
"  The  other  bees  get  the  honey."  There  are 
some  who  leave  their  old  combs  exposed  out 
in  the  open,  making  it  possible  to  scatter 
bee  disease  if  they  come  from  an  infected 
hive;  but  that  "makes  no  neffer  mind." 
They  know  nothing  about  bee  disease,  and 
care  less.  Others  leave  their  nice  sections 
on  the  hive  too  long.  They  become  daubed 
with  bee-glue,  but  "  dot  makes  no  neffer 
mind,"  because  the  honey  is  all  there,  for- 
getting that  they  have  lost  several  cents  a 
pound  on  what  perhaps  would  have  been 
otherwise  fancy  honey.  There  are  others 
who  never  go  down  into  their  brood-nest  in 
the  spring  to  replace  a  failing  queen  or  to 
strengthen  a  weak  colony,  but  "  dot  makes 
no  neffer  mind,"  because  the  other  colonies 
will  get  all  the  honey  just  the  same.  There 
are  still  others  who  do  not  look  into  the 
hive  in  the  fall  to  see  if  they  are  in  proper 
condition  and  have  sufficient  stores  to  go 
into  winter  quarters;  but  "dot  makes  no 
neffer  mind." 

Foul-brood  inspectors  often  come  across 
farmer  beekeepers  of  the  "  neffer  mind " 
class.  Their  colonies  are  in  all  kinds  of 
hives  from  a  nail-keg  to  a  modern  dovetail- 
ed liive;  but  in  the  latter,  more  than  likely, 
the  frames  have  never  been  removed,  and 
the  combs  are  built  crosswise.  Their  farm 
wagons  are  left  out  in  the  open;  barn 
doors  are  off  their  hinges;  barnyard  is 
reeking  with  liquid  manure;  cows  stand  up 
to  their  knees  in  it.  Their  fences  are  tum- 
bled down,  and  the  chickens  roost  all  over 
the  place.  They  don't  seem  to  see  that 
every  day  they  are  losing  dollars  and  dol- 
lars.   No  wonder  they  have  hard  luck. 


ers. 


They  allow  their  bees  to  get  to  robbing, 


SOME    NEW    BULLETINS    ON    BEES. 

During  the  last  few  months  there  have 
been  some  new  bulletins  on  bees.  Bulletin 
No.  49,  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  elaborate  that  has  ever  been  printed. 
In  addition  it  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
numerous  fine  engravings.  It  is  written  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  W.  D.  Wright, 
one  of  the  foul-brood  inspectors  of  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  best  beekeepers  in  that 
State.  The  instructions  are  safe  and  ortho- 
dox so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see  from 
a  cursory  examination.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  subject  of  bee  diseases. 
This  is  followed  by  copies  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  bee  disease  and  the  spraying  of  fruit- 
trees.  A  large  number  of  beautiful  half- 
tone engravings  appear',  winding  up  with 
splendid  illustrations  of  pickled  brood  and 
European  foul  brood.  These  are  followed 
bv  a  list  of  valuable  articles  that  have  been  . 
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read  at  tlie  various  conventions  of  the  State 
associations. 

EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD  AND  HOW  PURE  ITAL- 
IANS HASTEN  ITS  ELIMINATION. 

One  paper  by  the  author,  Mr.  Wright,  on 
the  subject  of  Italian  bees  as  a  factor  in  the 
extermination  of  European  foul  brood,  is 
particularly  noteworthy.     We  quote : 

When  we  consider  that  there  is  no  other  race  or 
variety  of  bees  that  is  so  nearly  exempt  or  immune 
to  the  ravages  of  this  disease  as  the  pure  Italian, 
and  that  large  or  small  apiaries  of  this  race  often 
pass  through  an  epidemic  of  European  foul  brood  of 
several  years'  duration  almost  unscathed,  and  fur- 
nish their  owners  a  good  profit  at  the  same  time ; 
while,  contrariwise,  all  black  and  hybrid  bees  in  the 
vicinity  suffer  heavy  losses,  and  frequently  total 
annihilation,  we  begin  to  realize  somewhat  the  im- 
portant position  held  by  these  bees.  There  are  nu- 
merous remedies  and  treatments  recommended  for 
the  relief  and  cure  of  this  malady ;  but  where  is 
there  one  that  will  compare  with  Italianization  as  a 
preventive  measure  before  the  colony  has  been  ex- 
posed, or  after  treatment,  to  prevent  reinfection  ? 

I  consider  this  item,  Italianization,  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  other  one,  and,  perhaps,  than  all 
others  combined,  in  the  fight  against  this  arch  en- 
emy of  beekeepers. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  a  pity  we  have 
no  legislation  making  Italianization  of  all  bees, 
where  necessary  for  protection,  compulsory.  How- 
ever, I  presume  such  a  law  would  be  considered  un- 
constitutional. 

This  Statement,  coming  from  an  expert 
on  European  foul  brood,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  statement  made  by  several  other 
authorities.  A  word  to  the  wise  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 

This  bulletin  can  probably  be  obtained  by 
New  York  beekeepers  by  applying  to  the 
Department  of  Agxieulture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Eveiy  York  Stater  should  have  it.  It  would 
probably  cost  residents  of  other  States  10 
or  25  cents,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  the 
latter  figure. 

Bulletin  No.  9,  Beekeeping  in  Tennessee, 
from  the  State  Board  of  Entomology,  by 
G.  M.  Bentley,  is  another  bulletin  as  large 
or  larger,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  matter  is 
concerned.  Numerous  illustrations,  most  of 
them  original,  show  the  different  stages  in 
the  various  manipulations  in  the  handling 
of  bees.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  handling  bee  dis- 
eases. 

It  gives  a  list  of  honey  sources  in  that 
State,  the  present  and  future  possibilities 
within  the  State,  and  then  it  takes  up  the 
subject  of  apiaiy  inspection,  and  the  report 
of  the  Apicultural  Inspector,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Ward.  The  closing  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  relation  of  beekeeping  to  horticulture, 
by  Dr.  Ward.  This  bulletin  can  doubtless 
be  obtained  by  Tennessee  beekeepers  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of 
Entomolog)',  Knox\'ille,  Tenn. 

Bulletin  No.  11  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  beekeeping  in  Iowa,  by  Mr.  Frank  C. 


Pellett,  foul-brood  Inspector  of  that  State. 
This,  though  not  nearly  as  large  as  the  two 
other  bulletins  mentioned,  is  vei-y  complete, 
in  that  a  beginner  by  following  its  instruc- 
tions could  make  a  nice  start  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  subject  of  bee  diseases,  with  a 
copy  of  the  law,  is  given  on  the  last  page 
or  two.  A  copy  of  this  bulletin  can  doubt- 
less be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agiiculture,  located  at 
Ames,  Iowa. 

In  tliis  connection  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  this  college  is  one  of  the  very  best  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  splendid  equip- 
ment of  new  buildings;  and  we  have  been 
assured  that  its  president  is  desirous  of 
having  beekeeping  taught  in  the  institution. 
Mr.  Pellet  is  doing  much  for  the  cause  of 
beekeeping  in  his  State.  While  he  is  handi- 
capped by  a  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on 
properly  the  work  of  inspection,  yet  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  Iowa  will  take  its  rank 
with  other  States  that  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  foul  brood. 


OUR   QUEEN-MATING  YARD  AT  THE   BASSWOOD 

GROVE;    BABY   NUCLEI    VS.    THOSE    USING 

FULL-SIZED  LANGSTROTH  FRAMES. 

The  cover  design  for  this  issue  shows  a 
portion  of  our  basswood  gi^ove  that  was  set 
out  bj'  A.  I.  Root  over  forty  years  ago,  or 
just  about  the  time  his  enthusiasm  for  bees 
was  at  its  height.  He  had  secured  a  crop  of 
basswood  honey  from  his  50  colonies  that 
set  him  wild.  Observing  that  a  single  bass- 
wood  tree  would  yield  more  nectar  per 
square  foot  of  ground  than  anj-  other  tree 
or  plant  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  buying  a  piece  of  land 
and  setting  it  out  to  basswoods.  He  pur- 
chased twelve  acres,  and  during  the  next 
year  he  set  out  some  4000  basswoods.  Many 
of  them  were  not  more  than  a  foot  high, 
while  others  were  perhaps  two  or  three  feet. 
Well  does  the  writer  remember  helping  to 
set  out  those  trees.  A  big  Dutchman  dug 
the  holes,  while  we  sprinkled  in  bonedust. 
We  gave  the  young  trees  the  right  kind  of 
plant-food  at  the  very  start.  The  trees 
grew,  and  along  with  them  some  side  shoots. 
Neighbor  H.  told  A.  I.  R.  to  let  those  shoots 
grow,  as  they  would  furnish  more  blossoms ; 
but  that  was  a  mistake,  because  they  ulti- 
mately killed  the  old  tree,  and  left  a  lot  of 
small  trees  all  from  one  root,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  picture  on  the  cover.  The  ground 
was  never  thoroughly  underdrained,  and  the 
trees  have  never,  except  in  one  or  two  cases, 
yielded  a  large  crop  of  honey.  One  of  these 
cases  was  during  the  year  1912. 

Young  basswood  trees,  in  order  to  do 
well,  should  be  grown  in  connection  with 
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oilier  forest  ti'ees;  that  is  to  say,  the  trees 
should  be  shaded  by  larger  ones  until  they 
get  their  growth. 

Another  thing  we  observed  was  that  near- 
ly every  year  the  outside  row  of  trees  would 
be  in  bloom  while  the  inner  ones  showed 
no  blossoms.  This  would  indicate  that  pei-- 
haps  the  sunlight  does  not  get  in  to  the 
inner  trees  as  it  should.  But  since  drain- 
ing-ditehes  have  been  put  in,  and  the  under- 
brush cut  out,  basswood  honey  has  been 
much  more  in  evidence  than  it  was  formerly. 

Another  glance  at  the  cover  picture  shows 
long  rows  of  baby  hives  under  the  trees. 
These  are  our  twin  mating  nuclei,  some  200 
in  all,  or  400  separate  nuclei.  In  addition, 
further  down  the  long  rows  there  are  some 
full-sized  Langstroth  nuclei  in  eight-frame 
hives,  two  to  a  hive.  This  brings  the  total 
number  up  to  450  nuclei  for  the  mating 
queens  at  this  one  yai'd.  In  the  background, 
not  shown,  are  some  60  colonies  for  cell- 
building  and  honey-production,  an  artesian 
well,  two  small  buildings  for  a  workshop 
and  the  storage  of  supplies. 

This  whole  layout,  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Mel  Pritchard  and  his  son,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  rearing  of  queen-bees.  When 
he  has  a  favorable  honey  year  he  will  pro- 
duce surplus  honey  as  he  did  last  year  and 
this.  In  an  average  year  the  honey  is  con- 
verted into  bees,  which  in  turn  are  devoted 
to  cell-building  and  the  filling  of  orders  for 
pound  packages  and  nuclei.  This  yard  will 
turn  out  this  season  about  3000  queens,  and, 
besides  that,  5000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  in 
addition  to  about  2000  lbs.  left  in  the  hives 
for  winter.  This  year  the  flow  was  so  strong 
that  even  the  baby  hives  were  jammed  with 
honey — so  much  so  that  the  queens  were 
"  honey-bound,"  and  some  combs  had  to  be 
removed,  substituting  the  empty  ones. 

We  have  used  the  twin  nuclei  at  these 
yards  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  we  dip  up  about  a 
dipperful  of  bees,  say  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
and  put  it  into  one  of  the  compartments  of 
a  twin  hive.  Another  dipperful  is  put  in 
the  other  side,  making  the  twin  completely 
peopled  except  the  queen.  After  all  the 
hives  are  filled  cells  or  virgins  are  given, 
and  at  the  proper  age  the  young  mother-to- 
be  takes  her  flight.  As  soon  as  she  begins  to 
lay,  she  is  taken  out  and  another  cell  or 
virgin  is  put  in  her  place.  When  there  is 
a  gi-eat  surplus  of  virgins  we  sometimes 
"  precage,"  as  already  explained  in  these 
columns — that  is  to  say,  there  will  be  one 
queen  caged  while  the  other  is  loose  waiting 
to  take  her  flight.  As  soon  as  she  begins 
laying,  the  caged  queen  is  released  because 
she  is  already  introduced.  This  plan  of 
caging  enables  us  to   increase  the   output 


during  the  mating  lime  in  one  hive,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  it  possible  to  take  care 
of  the  surplus  of  virgins.  At  the  close  of 
the  season,  any  bees  that  are  left  in  the 
nuclei  are  dumped  into  one  large  box  and 
made  up  into  colonies.  While  these  aggre- 
gations of  bees  do  not  make  as  good  a  colo- 
ny as  the  regular,  they  are  worth  saving. 

The  covers  of  the  baby  hives  are  painted 
red,  white,  and  blue,  in  order  that  the  queens 
may  more  readily  locate  their  entrances 
on  returning  from  their  wedding-flights. 
To  assist  further,  the  entrances  point  in 
different  directions.  For  example,  the  first 
baby  hive  may  have  entrances  pointing  east 
and  west ;  the  next  one  north  and  south,  and 
so  on,  because  the  entrances  of  each  hive 
are  in  opposite  directions.  Well,  the  com- 
bined effect  of  red,  white,  and  blue  hives  in 
straight  rows,  the  green  grass  beneath,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  basswoods,  with  every 
now  and  then  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky 
above,  makes  a  general  combination  that  is 
inviting.  Visitors  always  remark  about  it. 
It  can  be  plainly  seen  from  the  street  cars  as 
they  whizz  by.  We  take  visitors  to  this  yard 
because  the  bees  are  very  easy  to  handle, 
requiring  neither  smoke  nor  veil.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  little  bunch  of  bees  is  less  in- 
clined to  be  "  obstreperous  "  than  a  large- 
sized  nucleus  or  yet  a  strong  and  powerful 
colony.  Mr.  Pritchard,  however,  uses  smoke 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  facilitate  his 
work.  He  never  finds  it  neeessai'y  to  use  a 
veil.  If  the  entrances  are  contracted,  there 
wdll  be  little  or  no  trouble  from  robbing. 
But  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  big  colo- 
nies away  from  the  little  ones,  and  you  will 
find  them  in  the  extreme  background  out  of 
sight. 

The  question  may  arise,  "  Which  is  the 
better — the  twin  baby  hives  or  the  full-sized 
Langstroth?"  That  depends.  For  general 
purposes  the  large  hives  are  better.  They 
take  a  little  more  time,  however,  to  manip- 
ulate, and  from  four  to  five  times  as  many 
bees.  Moreover,  these  big  nuclei  are  vei'y 
handj?^  for  filling  orders  for  one-pound 
packages  and  nuclei  for  shipment. 

Our  ]\Ir.  Wardell  sees  no  particular  ad- 
vantage in  baby  hives.  They  cost  consider- 
able to  start  in  the  spring,  because  they 
must  be  started  every  season.  In  early 
spring  200  nuclei  will  take  100  to  150  lbs. 
of  bees.  These,  taken  from  strong  colonies 
in  the  spring,  so  sap  their  strength  that 
they  are  not  worth  much  for  honey.  Two  or 
three  pounds  of  bees  taken  out  of  a  colony 
makes  it  necessary  to  remove  the  brood  and 
replace  it  in  other  hives  that  may  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  it  to  advantage,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  already  have  all 
the  brood  thev  can  take  care  of. 
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Stray    Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Millee,  Marengo,  111. 


"  Extracted  honey  will  be  much  more 
wholesome  to  use  than  sugar."  That's  what 
T.  B.  Terry  says  in  Tlie  Practical  Farmer 
when  speaking  of  sweetening  oatmeal.  Ter- 
ry has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of 
honey,  but  is  not  likely  to  take  any  back- 
ward step.  That  pronouncement  of  his  will 
do  a  lot  of  good. 

A  Kansas  reader  says  he  has  more  trou- 
ble introducing  ripe  queen-cells  than  queens, 
and  asks  the  best  way  to  introduce  them. 
The  trouble  comes  almost  surely  from  in- 
troducing cells  too  soon  after  remo"\ang  the 
queen,  before  the  bees  are  yet  conscious  of 
needing  either  queen  or  cell.  Wait  a  day 
after  remo^^ng  the  queen,  then  introduce 
any  way  you  like.  You  may  make  a  safe 
thing  of  introduction  at  the  time  the  queen 
is  removed  by  using  a  West  cell-protector. 
Or  you  can  introduce  it  in  a  cage  the  same 
as  a  queen.  This  last  has  the  advantage 
that  the  bees  are  slow  about  tearing  down 
the  cell,  so  you  can  see  whether  the  queen 
has  hatched  or  not.  When  not  jDrotected, 
the  bees  are  likely  to  remove  all  traces  of 
the  cell,  so  you  can't  tell  whether  the  queen 
hatched  or  the  bees  destroyed  cell  and  all. 

"  If  a  colony,  slightly  affected  with  foul 
brood,  should  cast  a  swarm,  would  the 
swarm,  if  placed  on  new  frames  and  new 
hive,  be  liable  to  the  disease  if  not  exposed 
aftei-ward?"— D.  W.  H.  I  don't  know. 
My  griess  would  be  that  it  would  be  safe  99 
times  in  100  with  European  foul  brood,  and 
not  quite  so  safe  with  American  foul  brood. 
[The  base  of  the  cure  for  foul  brood,  both 
European  and  American,  is  putting  the 
bees  in  a  clean  hive.  A  swarm  makes  use 
of  this  principle  in  that  it  leaves  behind  it 
its  combs,  and  usually  enters  clean  new 
quarters.  Again,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  swarms  do  not  cari*j'  foul  brood.  Put- 
ting these  two  facts  together  it  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Miller's  statement  could  be  made  a 
good  deal  stronger.  While  there  would  not 
be  much  danger  of  European  foul  brood 
following,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the 
American    type   showing   up. — Ed.] 

T  DON^T  believe  alfalfa-growei-s  can  be 
persuaded  to  delay  cutting  till  after  alfalfa 
is  in  bloom,  and  I  don't  believe  they  ought. 
Much  alfalfa  is  now  gi-own  here,  and  we're 
well  up  in  alfalfa  lore.  The  old  rule  was 
to  cut  when  one-tenth  was  in  bloom.  Now 
the  more  intelligent  rule  is  to  cut  as  soon 
as  the  new  growth  starts  at  the  base  of  the 
stalk.  If  cut  later  the  new  growth  will  be  up 
in  the  way  of  the  sickle,  and  the  next  ero]i 


injured,  and  at  this  time  not  many  blos- 
soms are  out.  But  alfalfa  is  no  good  for 
bees  here  anyhow.  [Has  it  been  proven 
beyond  doubt  that  there  is  any  advantage 
in  cutting  alfalfa  before  it  comes  into 
bloom?  Many  ranchmen  apparently  be- 
lieve that  the  early  cutting  furnishes  better 
hay.  Perhaps  so;  but  does  it  furnish  a 
greater  quantity  of  nutriment  to  stock?  In 
other  words,  will  an  early-cut  hay  that  has 
not  reached  its  full  growth  and  develop- 
ment yield  more  beef  and  i^ork  than  alfalfa 
cut  after  it  comes  into  bloom?  If  we  mis- 
take not,  there  is  a  disagi'eement  among 
authorities,  with  the  odds  rather  in  favor 
of  the  early  cutting.  But  the  pendulum  has 
been  swinging  the  other  way,  toward  a  later 
cutting.  We  hope  so,  as  this  will  mean 
more  honey,  and  probably  more  hay.  See 
what  Mr.  Higgins  says  in  the  Heads  of 
Grain  department,  in  this  issue. — -Ed.] 

A  BIG  jump  has  been  made  in  parcel  post 
by  the  postmaster-general  by  making  the 
rate  within  150  miles  a  cent  a  pound  plus 
4  cents,  with  an  increase  in  weight-limit 
from  11  to  20  pounds.  Then  the  e.  o.  d. 
feature  is  a  good  thing.  But  the  insurance 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  if  we  are  to  ship 
honey  by  parcel  post,  and  I  don't  see  whv 
honey  shouldn't  be  thus  shipped  in  this 
country  as  well  as  across  the  ocean.  May 
be  not  yet,  but  after  a  while.  WeU,  you 
can  insure  a  package;  and  if  it  is  lost  you 
can  recover  value.  But  if  you  ship  a  case 
of  honey  and  insure  it,  and  it's  smashed  in 
transit,  and  the  dauby  remains  are  deliver- 
ed, not  a  cent  of  loss  can  be  recovei'ed,  be- 
cause the  thing  was  not  a  total  loss.  [At 
present  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  ship  either  comb  or  extracted  honey 
by  parcel  post.  See  experience  of  Mr. 
Moody  elsewhere.  So  far  the  results  have 
shown  that  any  fragile  article  is  likely  to 
receive  pretty  rough  treatment  in  the  par- 
cel-post mail-bags.  Unfortunately,  almost 
every  thing  is  being  sent  in  this  way,  wheth- 
er fragile  or  not.  A  heavy  package  will 
be  bumped  against  a  light  and  fragile  one, 
with  the  result  that  the  latter  will  be  smash- 
ed into  smithereens,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  reach- 
es the  consignee.  We  see  no  reason  why 
comb  and  extracted  honey  should  not  share 
a  similar  fate,  damaging  every  thing  else  in 
the  mail-bag.  Parcel  post  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  the  people  of  the  country.  If  we 
give  Uncle  Sam,  or,  rather,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  a  little  more  time  he  will  probably 
be  able  to  eliminate  some  of  these  break- 
ages.— Ed.] 
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SIFTINGS 

J.  E.  Cbanb,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Mr.  Chadwick  makes  a  good  point  when 
he  says,  "  The  time  is  coming  in  this  land 
of  ours  when  more  men  must  be  producers, 
and  fewer  live  on  the  work  of  those  who  do 

produce." 

*  *  * 

We  hear  occasionally  of  a  bee-sting  that 
struck  a  nerve  or  a  vein,  and  consequently 
was  very  painful.  Perhaps !  But  I  have 
come  to  think  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  virulence  of  the  poison  of  dif- 
ferent bees.  I  sometimes  receive  a  sting 
that  seems  almost  inert,  and  the  poison  as 
harmless  as  so  much  water;  and,  again,  I 
receive  a  sting  causing  unusual  pain.  The 
sting  of  a  young  bee  seems  much  less  se- 
vere than  that  from  older  ones. 


I  believe  it  was  Louis  Scholl  who,  some 
time  ago,  said  that  it  is  better  for  the  spe- 
cialist to  have  his  yards  of  bees  some  dis- 
tance apart.  Then  if  there  was  a  failure 
in  one  section  he  might  get  a  crop  in  an- 
other. The  present  season  in  this  section 
has  seemed  to  verify  the  wisdom  of  such 
advice.  Where  some  of  our  yards  were  lo- 
cated, and  where  we  usually  get  fair  crops, 
we  shall  not  secure  enough  honey  to  winter 
the  bees,  while  another  yard,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  distant,  where  the  drouth  was  not 
so  severe,  will  give  a  good  yield. 


er  and  drone  brood,  and  show  the  difference 
between  healthy  and  sick  or  dead  brood, 
and  hear  the  exclamations  of  surprise  from 
those  who  have  kept  bees  for  many  years, 
I  am  astonished  at  their  ignorance.  An 
inspector  must  teach  as  well  as  inspect  if  he 
would  have  his  work  endure. 


Mr.  Jay  W.  Gee  has  an  enlightening  ar- 
ticle on  p.  375,  June  1,  on  the  shipping  of 
fragile  articles,  and  he  speaks  from  expe- 
rience in  actually  handling  them.  The  fact 
to  the  care  with  which  they  ai'e  packed  is 
to  the  care  with  which  they  are  packed  was 
a  new  idea,  and  jet  it  seems  reasonable  it 
should  be  so.  That  a  few  sections  placed  in 
a  case  of  corrugated  paper,  and  fitted  nicely 
into  a  basket  with  handle,  should  go  safely, 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  if  all  our  shipping  cases  of  honey 
had  a  handle  they  would  go  far  more  safely 
than  at  present.  IMi'.  C.  B.  Palmer,  on  p. 
450,  Jul}'  1,  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  a 
candy-pail  for  shipping  honey.  He  attrib- 
utes his  success  to  the  fact  that  the  pail  is 
not  set  down  flat  with  a  slam,  but  strikes 
first  on  one  edge  and  goes  down  gently; 
but  I  believe  the  handle  has  more  to  do  with 
it  than  he  thinks.  I  fear  if  the  handle  were 
removed  the  pail  would  not  prove  of  so 
great  value  as  a  shipping  case  for  honey. 


"  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  in- 
creaseth  even  more;  and  there  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
only  to  want."  This  is  as  true  to-day  as 
when  fii'st  written  some  three  thousand 
years  ago.  Especially  is  it  true  of  beekeep- 
ers. How  many  have  we  seen  that  made  a 
careful  investment  in  bees,  improved  hives, 
sections,  smoker,  and  beekeeping  literature, 
that  have  reaped  ten — yes,  thirty,  sixty,  and 
even  a  hundred  per  cent  on  their  invest- 
ment, while  others  who  thought  they  could 
not  afford  good  hives,  a  smoker,  nor  a  bee 
journal,  have  found  it  tended  only  to  want 
and  poverty! 

•  •  • 

It  is  nearly  seventy  years  since  I  stood 
beside  the  gentle  "  schoolmarm "  to  learn 
my  letters,  and  I  repeated  them  one  after 
another  as  she  pointed  them  out  with  her 
wonderful  pencil  or  more  wonderful  pen- 
knife, little  thinking  that  some  day  I  would 
be  teaching  the  alphabet  of  beekeeping. 
And  as  T  hold  up  a  comb  and  point  out  the 
eggs  and  young  and  sealed  larvae,  the  work- 


How  far  will  bees  go  in  search  of  nectar? 
and  how  many  bees  can  be  kept  in  one 
IDlace  without  overstocking?  are  questions 
that  have  never  been  answered  positively, 
and  I  believe  never  will  be,  for  it  all  de- 
pends on  circumstances.  ]\Ir.  Harbison,  of 
Southern  California,  told  me  many  years 
ago  that  he  found  his  bees  working  on  flow- 
ers fifteen  miles  from  home,  although  not 
very  freely.  The  past  spring  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  bees  would  go  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  their  hives.  The  weather  was 
so  cool  and  cloudy  about  here  that,  where 
many  colonies  were  kept  in  one  location, 
they  had  to  be  fed  to  prevent  starvation. 
A  few  colonies  in  a  place  during  dandelion 
bloom  would  fill  their  hives,  and  some  of 
them  would  prepare  to  swarm,  while  colo- 
nies in  large  yards  could  gather  but  little, 
as  they  could  not  go  far  from  their  hives, 
and  the  nectar  was  soon  exhausted.  On  the 
other  band,  during  clover  bloom  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  difference  between  large  and 
small  yards,  as  the  weather  is  then  mild, 
and  bees  can  fly  much  further. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  C.  Chadwick,   Redlands,   Cal. 


Oil  a  recent  trip  to  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains  I  made  a  special  eti'ort  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  bee  life  in  that  region, 
and  hope  to  submit  an  article  a  little  later 
on  my  observations,  illustrated  with  some 
pictures  made  by  my  own  camera. 


I  have  just  made  my  first  experiment  in 
feeding  thin  syrup  to  prevent  robbing  while 
working  Avith  the  bees,  and  I  am  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  result.  It  did  not 
check  robbing  altogether,  and  I  had  one 
colony  nearly  cleaned  out  Avhile  my  work 
was  in  progress.  Later  I  tried  Avheeliiig 
the  hives  into  the  honey-house  while  at 
work  with  them,  and  then  replacing  them 
on  the  old  stand.  This  plan  proved  very 
satisfactory. 

The  theory  that  alfalfa,  in  those  parts  of 
the  State  in  range  of  the  ocean  winds,  does 
not  produce  honey,  is  thoroughly  exploded 
so  far  as  my  mind  is  concerned,  owing  to 
personal  observation.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
was  passing  Avithin  half  a  mile  of  a  field 
that  was  blooming  nicely.  I  left  my  rig  and 
walked  over.  I  not  only  found  bees,  but 
great  quantities  of  them,  with  every  indica- 
tion that  they  were  getting  honey  at  a  very 

fair  rate. 

*  *  * 

The  most  distressing  feature  of  tlie  sea- 
son to  me  is  the  fact  that  my  hives  are  now- 
several  pounds  lighter  in  stores  than  they 
wore  two  months  ago,  which  means  that 
colonies  with  a  fair  supply  of  stores  then 
will  have  to  be  fed  liberally  by  spring,  and 
\he  weaker  ones  watched  carefully  to  get 
them  through.  The  stronger  and  better- 
supi^lied  colonies  will  be  able  to  pull 
through  without  much  help.  We  can  not 
afford  to  lose  even  the  weaker  ones,  for  it 
very  often  happens  that  we  get  some  of  our 
best  honey-flows  following  these  extremely 
dry  seasons.  Those  are  the  seasons  when 
the  weak  colonies  soon  come  to  the  front 
and  make  big  returns. 


The  skunks  are  again  making  inroads  on 
my  supply  of  bees  that  is  already  too  low. 
I  have  never  seen  them  cjuite  so  bad  as  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  bees  are  so  cross 
from  their  continual  annoyance  that  the 
mere  brushing  past  the  hives  brings  out  a 
stream  of  them  to  attack  the  intruder.  The 
crossest  colonies  seem  to  fare  the  Avorst, 
due,  very  likely,  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  easily  b'  )ug-ht  out  for  an  attack  than 


those  of  a  more  mild  temper,  and  of  course 
that  is  just  Avliat  the  skunks  are  after — the 
more  that  come  out,  the  quicker  they  can 
finish  their  meal.  I  am  again  using  sti'j'ch- 
nine  to  destroy  them,  but  the  process  is 
slow,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
number  that  are  harbored  in  the  rocks  near 
bj'.  I  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out 
Avhy  they  are  so  much  Avorse  at  this  time  of 
the  vear  than  at  anv  other  time. 


The  fight  that  has  been  Avaged  against 
our  old  friend  in  the  bee  business,  whom  Ave 
knoAv  familiarly  as  Prof.  Cook,  noAv  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  culminated  last 
Aveek  in  a  hearing  of  the  various  charges 
before  Gov.  Johnson;  and,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  press  reports,  the  charges  fell  flat 
for  Avant  of  proof  to  sustain  them.  One 
thing  that  impressed  me  more  than  any 
other  in  the  defense  of  Prof.  Cook  Avas  that 
the  records  of  his  office  Avere  used  in  his 
defense,  Avhich  seems  to  me  to  be  about  the 
best  defense  a  man  could  have  if  his  office 
has  been  properly  conducted,  as  must  have 
been  the  case  here  or  they  never  Avould  haA'e 
been  used  for  defense.  It  Avill  be  remem- 
bered that  the  fight  on  Cook  started  Avhen 
he  discharged  the  chief  deputy  (juarantine 
inspector,  and  was  augmented  by  the  dis- 
charge of  another  of  the  official  family 
some  time  later.  The  continual  hoAvl  by 
certain  fruit-men  and  fruit-papers  brought 
about  the  hearing  before  our  GoA-ernor.  I 
have  had  very  little  sympathy  for  it  all, 
because  it  Avas  sprung  before  Cook  had  had 
sufficient  time  to  prove  himself  efficient  or 
otherAvise.  One  fruit-journal  Avrote  me  tak- 
ing exceptions  to  my  defense  of  Cook  Avlien 
the  fight  Avas  first  begim ;  but  noAV  that  he 
has  been  exonerated,  and  even  those  avIio  lecf 
the  case  against  him  have  admitted  that 
thej'  made  a  poor  shoAving,  my  first  opinion- 
of  the  matter  is  confirmed.  One  thing  i&. 
quite  sure — the  fruit-men  Avill  from  noAv  on 
knoAv  that  A.  J.  Cook  is  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  and  is  square  in  the 
saddle.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  "  up  to  " 
the  fruit-men  to  get  in  and  help  noAv,  and 
drop  the  policy  of  obstruction,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
men  of  the  State  Avere  defending  Mr.  Cook. 
Governor  Johnson  said  in  effect  regarding 
the  dismissal  of  men  from  the  commission- 
er's office,  that  it  Avas  no  care  of  his  avIio 
Cook  discharged — that  it  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  of  the  commission  that  most 
concerned  him. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest 

Louis    Scholl,   New   Braunfels,   Texas. 


LOCATING    THE    HIVES    IN    AN    APIARY. 

Hundreds  of  pictures  of  apiaries  have 
been  joresented  in  the  bee-journals  and  oth- 
er publications  from  time  to  time.  The 
writer  has  always  found  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  in  studying-  them,  there  being 
quite  a  difference  in  the  make-up  of  api- 
aries of  various  owners.  In  other  respects 
they  resemble  each  other  very  much — for 
example,  in  the  placing  of  the  liives.  Has 
it  not  occurred  to  the  readers  that  the  great 
majority  of  apiaries  are  arranged  with  the 
hives  placed  either  in  rows  or  sometimes  in 
squares,  but  with  every  hive  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  its  next  neighbor?  Are  not  the 
most  of  the  hives  placed  so  that  every  hive 
looks  very  much  like  the  next  liive  or  any 
other  hive  in  the  entire  apiary?  In  many 
instances  this  "  monotony  "  is  broken  only 
by  the  unfortunate ( ?)  presence  of  such 
obstacles  as  shrubbery,  trees,  buildings,  etc. 

Such  arrangements  have  their  objections. 
The  worst  of  these  is  in  the  matter  of  queens 
entering  the  wrong  hives  and  being  destroy- 
ed by  the  strange  colony  entered.  This  is  the 
common  cause  of  many  colonies  becoming 
queenless,  especially  after  honey  harvest. 
The  apiarist  can  not  account  for  this,  as 
tliere  seems  to  be  no  special  reasan  why  so 
many  of  his  colonies  should  be  found  with 
missing  queens.  The  trouble  may,  however, 
be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  many 
queens  are  supersed- 
ed after  the  honey  ^y*-*" 
harvest ;  and  the 
queens  going  out  to 
mate  return  to  the 
wrong  hive  because 
there  is  too  great  a 
similarity  betw  e  e  n 
the  different  hives 
adjoining  their  own.  '■  -<<'" 

This  is  also  true  dur- 
ing the  swarming 
season — in  fact,  at 
all  times  of  the  year 
when  queens  are  like- 
ly to  come  out  to 
mate. 

Another  disadvan- 
tage is  that  such  an 
arrange  m  e  n  t      r  e- 


take  notice  of  the  way  her  own  hive  is  lo- 
cated in  relation  to  the  next  hives,  either  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be; 
and  when  they  return  they  will  be  less  like- 
ly to  go  into  the  wrong  hive. 

To  remedy  the  faults  of  an  apiary  ar- 
ranged either  in  straight  rows,  exact 
square,  or  on  the  hexagonal  system,  the 
colonies  should  be  so  shifted  about  until 
the  entire  yard  is  arranged  in  groups  of 
two  or  three  hives.  Long  rows  of  hives 
can  easily  be  treated  by  simply  moving 
every  other  two  liives  closer  together,  when 
space  permits  of  tliis  being  done.  If  they 
are  too  close  together  already,  the  best  step 
to  take  is  to  remove  one  hive  from  between 
every  two  hives  in  the  row'.  That  will  leave 
the  remaining  hives  in  pairs,  while  the  re- 
moved hives  can  be  arranged  in  new  rows. 

The  drawing  shows  an  ont-apiai-y  fenced 
off,  the  wii'es  stretched  from  tree  to  tree  as 
indicated.  Tliere  is  room  to  place  ten  groups 
of  five  hives  under  a  like  number  of  trees  or 
clumps  of  trees  in  the  enclosure.  The  hives 
ai'e  located  so  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  face  southeast.  By  close  obsenation 
it  will  be  found  that  three  hives  facing  this 
way  are  placed  in  a  row  "  in  front  "  of  tlie 
trees.  Another  hive,  facing  northeast,  is 
l)laced  slightly  in  the  rear  to  the  right, 
while  a  fifth  hive,  facing  southwest,  is  plac- 
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quires  a  lot  of  room  vmless  the  hives  are 
placed  close  together.  The  closer  together, 
the  worse  the  trouble,  however.  The  better 
way  is  to  place  the  hives  in  pairs.  Even 
groups  of  threes  are  better.  A  queen  com- 
ing out  of  any  hive  in  such  a  gi'oup  will 


ed  in  a  like  position  just  opposite.  Enough 
space  is  left  between  the  l)acks  of  the  hives 
and  the  trees  to  enable  free  passage  and 
sufficient  room  for  working  over  them. 

[Half-tone   engravings    illustrating   this 
plan  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. — Ed.] 
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Conversations  ^vith 

At  Borodino,  New  York. 


Doolittle 


HONEY — HOW  MADE. 

"  How  do  bees  make  honey  ?  Is  the  nec- 
tar in  the  flowers  honey?  We  know  that 
the  bees  gather  the  nectar,  but  is  that  all 
there  is  to  it?  An  old  beekeeper  told  me 
that  bees  make  honey.  I  denied  it  by  tell- 
ing him  that  bees  gather  honey." 

Honey  is  produced  by  bees  from  nectar, 
and  nectar  is  only  a  secretion  of  certain 
floral  organs  of  plants.  Bees  will  not 
gather  any  thing  else  if  they  can  get  nec- 
tar in  paying  quantities  (unless  their  sense 
is  perverted  by  robbing)  as  nectar  is  their 
natural  food.  This  shows  how  they  appre- 
ciate flavor.  I  know  bees  will  gather  such 
substances  as  fruit  juice,  sap  from  maple 
trees,  or  other  plant  wounds,  aphid  dis- 
charges, sugar  synip,  etc.,  but  such  as  these 
can  hardly  come  under  the  term  real  honey. 
Possibly,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  honey- 
dew  this  might  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
honey  after  being  stored  and  capped  over 
by  the  bees;  but,  if  I  am  correct,  this,  as 
well  as  such  substances  as  those  named 
above,  lack  in  flavor,  and  could  hardly  be 
classed  as  good  floral  honey.  Little  honey 
would  be  eaten  if  it  were  not  for  its  flavor, 
for  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  could  be 
more  cheaply  secured  by  buying  sugar  and 
making  it  into  a  syrup  of  the  consistency  of 
honey.  Flavor  carries  an  important  item  in 
the  economy  of  nature;  and  so  important 
do  we  consider  it  that  we  add  it  to  our  food 
as  we  desire.  Does  not  the  flavor  of  ice- 
cream give  it  the  delightful  taste  which 
causes  us  to  be  so  eager  for  it  ?  The 
flavor  stimulates  the  appetite,  and  very 
likely  aids  in  digestion.  Of  what  worth 
would  we  consider  the  multitude  of  good 
things  which  we  now  enjoy  when  eating  if 
all  of  them  were  deprived  of  flavor  ?  Honey 
gets  its  value  and  character  largely  from 
its  flavor,  and  its  flavor  is  mainlj^  derived 
from  principles  contained  in  the  nectar. 
Each  kind  takes  its  distinctive  flavor  from 
flowers,  each  kind  of  flower  having  its  dis- 
tinctive source.  I  liave  been  told  that  the 
honey  takes  its  flavor  from  the  secretions  of 
the  bees;  but  if  tliis  were  true,  what  be- 
comes of  the  wide  difference  in  flavor  of 
honey  from  the  nectar  of  different  trees  and 
plants?  Wonderful  indeed  would  be  the 
power  of  the  bees  if  they  could  give  such 
difference  as  is  seen  between  the  mild  bass- 
wood  honey  and  the  rank  buckwheat. 

Honey  is  a  rich,  nutritious  food.  Its  nu- 
triment comes  from  the  sugar  it  contains. 
Pi operly  speaking  bees  do  not  gather  honey 
and  store  it  in  their  combs,  but  they  gather 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  through  manipu- 


lation and  evaporation  change  it  to  honey. 
Honey  is  the  prepared  food  for  the  colony, 
stored  away  for  their  future  use.  They 
not  only  manipulate  the  nectar,  doubtless 
adding  some  of  their  secretions  to  it,  but 
they  generate  more  or  less  of  the  heat  nec- 
essaiT  for  the  changing  of  the  nectar  into 
honeJ^  Bees  possess  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  generating  heat.  When  needed,  they 
can  bring  the  temperature  inside  the  cluster 
from  80  to  95  degrees  F.  when  it  is  down  to 
zero  in  the  open  air.  Of  course,  nothing  of 
this  kind  occurs  at  times  of  nectar-gather- 
ing; but  when  nearly  or  quite  a  freezing 
temperature  occurs  during  a  night  after  a 
good  flow  of  nectar  from  fruit-bloom,  no 
lowering  of  the  temperature  inside  will  be 
noticed  unless  this  freezing  temperature  is 
long  continued.  When  the  nectar  is  flrst 
gathered  by  the  bees  it  usually  contains  an 
excess  of  moisture  that  has  to  be  removed 
before  it  can  become  honey.  The  heat  with- 
in the  hive  and  cluster  causes  the  moisture 
to  evaporate,  and  the  warm  air  of  the  hive 
to  absorb  it.  To  drive  this  moisture-laden 
air  out  of  the  hive  the  bees  rapidly  vibrate 
their  wings.  New  air  rushes  in  to  supply 
its  place.  This  goes  through  the  same 
course  of  being  warmed,  circulated,  mois- 
ture-laden, and  finally  driven  out  at  the  en- 
trance. Man}'  times  have  I  seen  water 
running  in  front  on  the  alighting-board  on 
a  cool  morning  after  a  good  flow  of  nectar. 
Then  all  nectar  is  manipulated  by  the 
bees  taking  it  in  its  raw  state  into  the 
honey-sac  and  forcing  it  out  into  the  mouth 
parts,  drawing  it  back  into  the  sac  again; 
then  forcing  it  out  again,  and  so  on  until  it 
becomes  honey  of  sutfleient  density  for  cap- 
ping over.  By  this  operation,  besides  the 
evaporation  of  moisture,  sufficient  secre- 
tions of  the  bees  are  added  and  mixed  with 
the  nectar  to  make  it  honey  when  properly 
thickened.  These  secretions  are  probably 
needed  to  hinder  fermentation  and  decom- 
position of  the  nectar.  They  also  give  a 
change  in  flavor,  so  that  the  honey  does  not 
have  the  same  flavor  as  the  perfume  from 
the  flowers  from  which  it  is  gathered,  nor 
the  smell  of  the  raw  nectar  when  first 
brought  in.  Take  buckwheat  for  instance. 
The  aroma  from  a  field  when  in  full  bloom, 
as  it  is  wafted  to  our  nostrils  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  is  very  inviting  and  lovely.  But  at 
nightfall,  after  a  day  of  heavy  gathering  in 
a  large  apiaiy,  no  carrion  could  be  more 
offensive  to  one  who  knows  not  the  source 
from  which  it  came.  But  after  the  bees  have 
changed  this  raw  nectar  into  thoroughly 
ripened  honey  this  bad  smell  is  all  gone. 


GLEAJSflNGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


General    Correspondence 


ECONOMY  IN  RAISING  QUEENS 


Saving  all  the    Brood  from  the  Old  Queen  while 
the  New  One  is  being  Reared 

BY  WILLIAM  LOSSING 


If  tlieie  is  a  honey-flow  in  the  locality, 
any  beekeeper  can  secnre  a  "bouncer"  by 
complying'  with  a  few  simple  rules  for  rais- 
ing queens,  taking'  into  consideration  ciual- 
ity  of  cjueens  and  the  least  expenditure  for 
time.  My  plan  is  applicable  to  home  yards 
as  well  as  to  out  "yards,  and  I  have  demon- 
strated its  practicability  beyond  a  doubt. 

First  divide  a  two-story  hive,  using  an 
extra  bottom  board  for  the  purpose.  Se- 
lect all  the  sealed  brood,  adhering  bees  and 
queen,  place  them  in  the  upper  story,  leav- 
ing the  eggs  and  larv«  in  the  lower  story. 
There  will  now  be  perhaps  four  frames  of 
brood  in  each  story.  Many  Avorkers  will 
return  to  the  old  entrance,  while  enough 
will  remain  Avitli  the  old  queen  to  keep  the 
brood  from  chilling,  especially  with  the 
assistance  of  the  heat  from  the  lower  story. 
As  fast  as  the  brood  hatches,  the  queen  will 
quickly  deposit  eggs  in  the  vacant  cells, 
and  by  so  doing  nearly  the  full  benefit  of 
the  old  queen  is  retained.  At  the  same  time 
the  eggs  and  larvae  are  being  cared  for  by 
the  bees  in  the  lower  stoi'y  which  are  also 
building  queen-cells. 

We  will  suppose  that  we  are  at  an  out- 
yard  fifteen  miles  from  home,  where  honey 
is  coming  in,  drones  flying,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  swarming.  We 
will  go  through  the  whole  yard  as  above 
outlined,  taking  three  days,  saj',  for  one 
hundred  colonies.  All  yearling  queens  are 
in  the  upper  stories,  and  nearly  all  the 
fresh  brood  and  eggs  are  in  the  lower  story. 
(Date  each  day's  work.)  In  eight  or  ten 
days  we  remove  all  queen-cells  but  one,  that 
being  the  best  one  in  each  hive.  Perhaps 
ten  per  cent  of  the  colonies  are  poor  cell- 
builders,  and  in  that  case  we  destroy  all  of 
them  and  insert  a  good  cell  from  another 
colony.  The  work  is  now  done  for  the  next 
fifteen  days. 

On  returning,  use  very  little  smoke  at 
the  entrance  of  both  upper  and  lower  sto- 
ries ;  remove  the  upper  story ;  raise  the  quilt 
from  the  lower  story;  and  if  a  young  queen 
is  laying  the  bees  will  be  seen  in  a  whirling- 
motion  directly  over  where  she  happens  to 
b3  at  that  particular  time.  This  sign  is 
visible  for  only  an  instant,  and  practiced 
eyes  will  locate  the  queen  immediately. 

About  five  per  cent  of  the  young  queens 
are  lost  in  mating.     When  this  occurs,  on 


lifting  the  quilt  the  bees  often  commence 
to  hum  very  loudly,  indicating  that  their 
queen  is  lost.  (This  sign  fails  occasional- 
ly.) If  the  bees  are  queenless,  draw  off  two 
combs  of  fresh  brood  and  bees  (not  the 
queen)  from  the  upj)er  story,  changing 
combs  with  the  lower  story.  After  going 
through  the  whole  yard  we  will  say  that 
there  are  six  queens  lost.  In  each  of  the 
six  colonies  two  combs  of  fresh  brood  and 
eggs  have  been  su^^plied. 

Return  to  this  yard  in  ten  days,  start  at 
number  one,  and  go  straight  through  the 
whole  yard,  exchanging  two  combs  of  the 
ripest  brood  that  each  old  queen  has  for 
(wo  empty  combs  from  the  lower  story  mi- 
nus the  bees  from  each.  After  reducing 
the  old  queen  again,  ten  days  after  this  the 
colony  with  the  young  queen  below  will  be 
strong  enough  for  supers.  When  this  time 
comes,  do  not  delay,  but  put  a  super  on 
and  put  the  upper  stoi'y  that  contains  the 
old  queen  on  top  of  it. 

Keep  drawing  the  ripest  brood  from  the 
colony  containing  the  old  queen  on  top 
from  time  to  time  till  within  twenty  days 
of  the  honey-flow.  Now  pinch  the  old 
queen's  head;  cage  the  young  queen,  and 
unite  tlie  bees.  In  due  time  release  the 
young  queen.  All  the  bees  and  eggs  the  old 
fjueen  produced  have  been  saved,  and  there 
is  a  prolific  young  queen  in  the  hive  that 
will  not  swarm  on  the  slightest  provocation 
as  an  old  queen  will,  nor  fail  during  a  long 
honey-flow. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

[This  plan  re(juiies  a  locality  where  there 
is  quite  a  long  period  of  warm  weather  be- 
fore the  main  honey-flow. — Ed.] 


ENGLISH  SPARROWS  AS  ENEMIES  OF  BEES 


BY  A.  J.  WRIGHT, 


In  the  list  of  enemies  to  bees  are  toads, 
snakes,  dragonflies,  bee-birds,  skunks,  moth- 
worms,  and  domestic  fowls.  An  experience 
that  I  had  two  years  ago  convinced  me  that 
the  list  is  clearly  incomijlete.  At  the  time 
mentioned  I  had  a  large  queen  order  on 
hand,  and  began  early  in  the  season  to  raise 
queens  in  order  to  fill  it.  I  had  good  suc- 
cess in  getting  a  nice  lot  of  virgins  hatched 
and  in  tlie  nucleus  boxes;  but  when  they 
took  their  mating  flight  at  least  75  per  cent 
failed  to  return.  Another  lot  of  virgins 
met  the  same  fate.  I  succeeded  in  filling 
orders,  but  failed  to  raise  enough  queens  to 
requeen  my  own  apiary,  which  I  much  de- 
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sired.  I  lost  many  dollars'  worth  of  queens, 
and  worker-bees  by  thousands. 

Accidentally  I  discovered  the  cause.  I 
was  working  in  the  apiary  when  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  flock  of  English  spar- 
rows perched  in  single  file  on  the  ridge 
board  of  the  barn  and  cornhouse,  and  in  line 
with  the  flight  of  the  bees.  Some  of  the 
sparrows  were  in  the  air  all  of  the  time, 
and  were  busy  snatching  uji  the  bees;  and 
when  the  bees  would  come  in  loaded  and 
drop  down  on  the  roof  of  the  buildings  the 
sjiarrows  would  hop  down  and  gather  them 
in.  I  did  not  count  the  birds,  but  should 
judge  that  there  were  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  in  the  flock.  I  earnestly  urge  every 
beekeeper  to  make  war  on  these  pests.  They 
certainly  nearly  ruined  my  apiary,  and  are, 
without  doubt,  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
bees  and  beekeeper.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  the  matter. 

I  know  of  but  very  little  that  can  be  said 
in  favor,  and  very  much  to  be  said  against 
the  bird.  I  might  possibly  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  destroyer  of  cherries, 
giapes,  pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits, 
aid  buds  of  trees,  vines,  garden  seeds,  the 
tender  shoots  of  young  peas  and  lettuce, 
together  with  wheat  and  other  grains  (a 
flock  of  fifty  sparrows  requires  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  quart  of  wheat  daily,  making  the 
annual  loss  caused  by  these  birds  through- 
out the  country  very  great),  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  English  sparrow  drives 
out  our  native  birds,  killing  their  young 
and  destroying  their  nests,  also  defiling 
buildings,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
with  their  excrement  and  bulky  nests.  I 
say  I  might  possibly  overlook  the  forego- 
ing; but  when  these  little  tyrants  attack 
queens  and  worker  bees,  and  endanger  the 
safety  of  an  entire  ajjiary,  I  think  it  time 
to  call  a  halt. 

.  To  show  the  nature  of  this  bird  I  will 
relate  the  following  incident,  of  which  I 
was  an  eye  witness.  Three  years  ago  the 
barn  swallows  built  about  thirty  mud  nests 
under  the  eaves  of  the  barn  above  referred 
to.  They  were  not  molested  by  the  spar- 
rows until  the  swallows  had  young  nearly 
large  enough  to  fly,  when  the  sparrows  at- 
tacked them  in  a  body,  pulling  the  helpless 
j'oung  from  the  nests  and  dropping  them 
on  the  ground  and  roof  of  the  chicken  house 
below  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger.  The  spar- 
lows  took  possession  of  the  nests  and  kept 
out  the  swallows.  The  same  tragedy  was 
e-acted  the  following  season,  and  the  swal- 
lows deserted  the  location.  The  same  thing 
occurred  with  a  nest  of  bluebirds  in  an  old 
tree. 

I  recommend  that  beekeepers  send  for 
Government     Bulletin     entitled     "  English 
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Sparrows  a  Pest  ''  (No.  493),  which  will  be 
sent  free  on  application  to  your  Congress- 
man or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  telling  how  to  destroy 
these  pests;  but  please  be  careful  not  to 
destroy  the  little  chipping  sparrow,  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  English  sparrow, 
but  is  smaller,  and  differs  considei'ably  in 
its  markings,  for  it  is  a  friend  to  the  gar- 
dener and  beekeeper.  A  pair  of  the  "  eliip- 
pies  "  kept  a  patch  of  twenty-five  cabbages 
in  my  garden  entirely  free  from  cabbage- 
worms  during  an  entire  season,  and  de- 
stroyed many  moths  in  my  apiary.  Unlike 
the  English  sparrows,  the  little'  chipping 
sparrows  never  do  anv  damage. 
Bradford.  N.  Y. 


A  DENTISTS  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  HONEY 
Beekeeping  Compared  with  Poultry  Raising 

BY   P.   E.   WAUGH,   D.  D.   S.' 

I  am  a  professional  man  keeping  a  few 
hives  of  bees  for  pleasure  and  profit ;  and. 
like  many  others,  the  amount  of  pleasure  1 
derive  is,  in  a  large  measure,  in  proportion 
to  how  well  my  bees  do,  season  conditions 
considered.  To  be  honest,  my  fondness  for 
honey  was  the  real  incentive  for  beginning; 
and  when  a  neighbor  told  me  he  got  20  lbs. 
per  colony  from  box  hives  I  decided  to  get 
one.  However,  at  about  this  time  I  bor- 
rowed a  copy  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture, 
and  found  out  more  about  beekeeping  in  an 
hour  than  my  neighbor  knew  all  together. 
One  hundred  sections  per  colony  is  com- 
mon, and  sixty  my  lowest  average. 

With  a  little  experience  I  found  I  should 
need  one  or  two  colonies  to  experiment  with 
— one  to  supply  honey  for  my  own  family, 
and  a  few  to  furnish  that  tidy  little  sum  of 
money  each  year  that  adds  just  that  zest  to 
the  business  that  holds  the  interest  year 
after  year. 

I  have  my  own  scheme  for  swarm  pre- 
vention that  works  in  most  cases,  and  I  cer- 
tainly get  the  honey.  Having  two  shallow 
bodies  to  each  colony  I  reverse  them  as  soon 
as  the  top  one  is  full  of  brood  and  honey, 
and  put  the  supers  on  top.  The  queen  now 
occupies  the  upper  body ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  pretty  full  I  reverse  again.  The  super 
work  is  now  started,  for  I  use  baits  in  the 
super;  and  if  in  looking  over  the  hives  T 
find  queen-cells  I  take  away  the  super  (bees 
and  all)  and  give  to  the  nearest  very  strong 
colony  not  showing  queen-cells,  putting  an 
empty  super  in  its  place  containing  baits 
and  empty  sections.  Then  I  reverse  and 
take  away  a  super  again  if  necessary,  I  give 
as  many  as  three  of  these  supers  to  some 
strong  hives ;  and  how  the  bees  do  work !     I 
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have  a  space  below  frames  open  full  width 
at  both  ends. 

I  introduce  queens  of  different  races ; 
raise  young  queens;  iind  by  personal  obser- 
\  ation  how  old  a  queen  is  before  she  mates, 
and  how  soon  after  she  begins  to  lay;  keep 
old  queens  after  the  bees  decide  to  super- 
sede her  and  watch  both  queens  laying  on 
tlie  same  comb,  etc. 

The  work  is  all  pleasant,  and  not  to  be 
compared  to  keeping  chickens.  The  supers 
are  i^repared  indoors  during  leisure  hours, 
for  recreation.  If  a  big  cloud  comes  up,  I 
don't  have  to  telephone  my  wife  to  gather 
the  live  stock  to  keep  it  from  standing 
under  a  weed  and  getting  chilled  or  drown- 
ed. What  a  pleasant  sight  it  is  to  see  the 
bees  come  pouring  into  the  hive  when  the 
sun  becomes  overcast  and  the  first  cool 
breeze  of  a  spring  storm  stirs  the  leaves! 
Chickens  are  a  nuisance  in  town,  any  way 
you  look  at  it.  I  had  them  several  years, 
and  made  them  pay  too.  But  they  are  dirty 
things,  and  require  endless  care  and  looking 
after. 

No,  sir!  Give  me  bees.  1  believe  I  can 
demonstrate  that  I  can  produce  enough 
honey  from  un^e  hive  for  the  average  fam- 
ily's yearly  use,  using  shallow  extracting- 
fraraes  in  super  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion and  a  good  colony  of  Italian  bees. 

Tola,  Kan. 


ANOTHER  DENTIST  WHO  FINDS  BEEKEEPING 
ON  A  SMALL  SCALE  A  HEALTHY  EXERCISE 


BY   DR.   R.   M'CULLOUGH 


Of  all  the  professions,  that  of  the  dentist 
is  the  most  exhausting  in  that  it  has,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  strenuous  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  professions,  the  element  of 
close  confinement  added,  and  that,  too,  for 
long  hours.  This  feature  is  so  fatal  that 
reliable  statistics  show  that  the  average 
life  of  the  dentist  is  only  about  forty-five 
years,  which  indicates  that  the  man  who 
allows  his  work  to  master  him — that  is,  who 
attends  strictly  to  business,  as  we  are  so 
often  admonished  to  do — is  destined  to  early 
retirement.  The  logical  conclusion,  then,  is 
that  the  dentist  who  wishes  to  survive  must 
have  some  outdoor  attraction;  and  I  will 
most  positively  say  that  "  bees  are  it." 

When  I  say  that,  I  mean  that  beekeeping 
is  far  beyond  any  other  avocation  I  know 
of,  and  I  think  I  have  tried  them  all.  I 
liave  been  advised,  times  without  number,  to 
take  long  walks,  morning,  noon,  or  night ; 
but  without  an  incentive  one  is  simply  not 
going  to  do  it.  Now  bees  offer  that  incen- 
tive. 

Some  fine  spring  morning  you  see  your 


bees  coming  in  with  gi-eat  loads  of  bright- 
yellow  pollen.  Where  are  they  getting  it? 
Before  you  realize  it,  off  you  go  to  find  out; 
and  after  a  good  tramp  you  may  find  them 
working  merrily  on  the  pussy  willows.  Then 
by  the  time  you  have  lost  interest  in  the 
source  of  the  yellow  pollen,  another  color 
catches  your  eye,  and  you  are  off  again  to 
ferret  out  the  new  source  of  supply. 

All  the  time  this  is  going  on,  with  what 
pleasure  you  note  your  bee  family  gi'owing 
full  and  strong  for  the  coming  harvest,  and 
all  without  the  everlasting  worry  of  feed- 
ing, watering,  cleaning  coops,  etc.,  attend- 
ant on  poultry-raising  for  instance. 

By  the  time  you  have  located  the  source 
of  most  of  the  pollen  your  attention  is  at- 
tracted by  the  heavy  manner  in  which  your 
bees  are  dropping  down  to  the  entrance, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  hustle  in 
evidence.  Away  you  go,  and,  may  be,  after 
two  or  three  morning  tramps  you  discover 
the  locust  trees  in  bloom,  and  the  air  filled 
with  their  fragrance  and  the  hum  of  bees; 
and  you  go  on  to  your  office  with  a  smile 
on  your  face  that  lasts  all  day. 

So  it  goes  from  spring  to  frost,  always 
something  new,  giving  your  pets  this  little 
attention  or  that,  until  you  arrive  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  realize  that  you  for- 
got all  about  taking  that  vacation  which 
you  have  usually  been  compelled  to  take; 
and  when  you  begin  to  analyze  your  condi- 
tion you  are  compelled  to  admit  that  you 
never  felt  better  in  your  life. 

But  suppose  you  did  not  forget  about 
your  vacation ;  well,  go  ahead  and  take  it. 
See  that  the  bees  are  not  cramped  for  room 
in  the  mean  time,  and  they  will  be  there 
when  you  come  back,  probably  all  the  bet- 
ter off  for  your  absence,  and  you  will  not 
have  bothered  your  neighbors  to  feed  and 
water  them  while  you  were  gone  either. 

I  have  been  writing  as  one  professional 
man  talking  to  another,  and  I  think  I  can 
not  do  better  than  to  go  on  in  that  strain. 
All  that  I  have  been  saying  can  probably 
be  summed  uji  in  a  few  words  by  intimating 
that  I  have  been  getting  the  outdoor  exer- 
cise of  which  I  was  so  much  in  need,  with- 
out the  consciousness  that  I  was  just  doing 
something  for  health's  sake. 

Poultry  may  give  you  something  to  in- 
terest you  out  in  the  back  yard;  but  the 
back  yard  is  the  limit  of  your  interest; 
and  accompanied  with  it  is  the  constant  re- 
sponsibility so  that,  when  the  first  enthu- 
siasm wears  off,  you  begin  to  feel  more  tied 
down  than  ever,  which  in  reality  you  are. 
The  same  might  be  said  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  almost  every  other  avocation  with 
the  exception  of  bees. 

With  them  your  interest  is  extended  to 
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the  whole  territory  surrounding  you;  and 
tlu'ough  your  curiosity  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  pollen  or  nectar,  or  the  cause  of 
tliis  or  that  activity,  you  lind  trees  in  blos- 
som that  you  never  dreamed  had  a  blossom, 
or  that  what  once  you  considered  a  noxious 
weed  possesses  flowers  which,  for  intricacy 
of  form,  relegates  the  American  beauty  to 
the  commonplace.  What  great  variety  of 
size  and  form  of  bloom,  simple  and  com- 
pound, making  it  hard  or  easy  for  the  bee 
to  arrive  at  the  coveted  sweet  within!  and 
with  what  untiring  perseverance  the  little 
fellow  labors  to  acquire  the  precious  load ! 
And  then  the  home  of  the  bee  itself!  what 
everlasting  interest  and  wonder  are  enclos- 
ed in  the  four  walls  of  their  little  house ! 
But  why  say  more?  All  these  things  are 
better  appreciated  when  seen  than  when 
read  about;  and  the  pleasure  is  all  in  find- 
ing out  for  one's  self  rather  than  told. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than 
to  tell  something  of  how  I  myself  became 
interested  in  bees.  As  I  intimated  earlier, 
I  had  gone  pretty  well  the  rounds  in  avo- 
cations— so  mucb  so  that  it  got  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  speculation  in  the  community  as 
to  what  Dr.  Mc.  was  going  to  raise  next. 
One  daj'  when  I  went  to  our  public  library 
the  librarian  handed  me  a  journal  with  the 
remark  that  it  would  likely  interest  me.  It 
proved  to  be  Christmas  number  of  Glean- 
ings for  1908,  and  interest  me  it  did.  I 
have  it  yet,  though  much  the  worse  for 
wear.  That  winter  was  spent  reading  every 
thing  I  could  get  my  hands  on  relating  to 
bees;  and  the  following  spring  found  me 
with  a  hive  of  bees  on  my  back  porch,  hav- 
ing at  that  time  no  other  place  to  put  them, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Mc,  who 
protested  that  the  children  would  be  stung 
to  death.  I  will  admit  that  I  had  some 
concern  in  that  regard  myself;  but  we  were 
happily  surprised  to  find  that  the  bees  con- 
fined their  attention  to  their  own  business 
and  bothered  no  one,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  children  played  on  and  about  their 
hive,  and  rather  roughly  at  times  at  that. 

As  a  further  inducement  to  the  good  wife 
to  allow  me  to  enter  upon  this  new  venture 
I  proposed  that  the  product  of  the  hive 
should  be  hers.  This  arrangement  has  prov- 
en satisfactory  in  more  ways  than  one — 
satisfactory  to  her,  as  it  nets  her  from  five 
to  eight  dollars  a  year  pin  money,  and  sat- 
isfactory to  me  in  that  any  inquiry  of  me 
as  to  the  purchase  of  honey  is  referred  to 
her,  relieving  me  of  the  mercenary  side  of 
the  proposition. 

This  statement  causes  me  to  suggest  to 
any  who  might  think  of  keeping  bees  as  an 
avocation  to  keep  only  a  few  bees,  say  not 
more    than    three    colonies,    so    that    your 


pleasure  in  them  Avill  not  be  converted  into 
a  burden,  and  also  so  that  the  idea  of  ^Drofit 
in  dollars  and  cents  from  them  does  not 
overshadow  the  profit  from  healthful  exer- 
cise, and  freedom  from  anxiety  in  regard 
to  them.  You  keep  bees  for  your  health; 
let  the  fellow  who  keeps  them  for  a  liveli- 
hood do  the  worrying  as  to  the  mercenary 
side  of  them.  Stick  to  your  own  business 
for  your  living,  and  to  your  bees  for  recre- 
ation. 

Pittsburg',  Pa,  j 


HONEY  AND  BEES  AT  THE  HAMILTON  COUNTY 
FAIR 


BY    HENRY   REDDERT 


The  agricultural  fair  just  ended  was  a 
great  success  in  all  its  details.  The  efforts 
of  the  fair  committee  were  duly  appreciat- 
ed by  the  great  crowds  of  visitors  dui'ing 
the  four  days  of  attendance. 

There  were  two  entries  of  bees  and  their 
IM'oducts,  and  one  entry  of  beekeepers'  sup- 
idies  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Weber.  Mr.  J.  G. 
(''reighton.  of  Harrison,  Ohio,  secured  first 
prize  on  the  best  display  of  comb  and  ex- 
1  racted  honey ;  fii-st  prize  on  wax  and  comb- 
honey,  and  live  bees  in  observatory  hives. 
Mr.  Lenert,  of  Elwood  Place,  took  the  first 
prize  on  extracted  and  second  on  comb  hon- 
ey and  beeswax.  Mr.  Ci'eighton's  honey 
was  all  in  crystal-white  jars  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  from  a  gallon  down  to  a 
pint.  Mr.  Lenert's  honey  was  m  green 
jars — a  practice  all  exhibitors  of  extracted 
honey  should  avoid,  as  it  gives  a  different 
hue  to  the  honey.  The  honey  he  received 
first  pi-ize  on  was  in  a  small  crystal-white 
pint  jar.  Had  he  used  white  jars  for  the 
entire  display  it  would  have  shown  up  very 
much  better. 

The  exhibitor  should  use  vanous  forms 
of  jars,  and  set  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  harmonious  picture  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  visitors.  Mr.  Creighton's 
wax  was  not  as  light-colored  as  Mr.  Len- 
ert's. It  was  chocolate-colored  and  put  up 
in  twenty  and  five  pound  pieces,  and  so 
formed  as  to  resemble  a  decorated  chocolate 
cake.  Had  he  not  mai'ked  it,  nine  out  of 
ten  people  w«uld  have  taken  it  for  such.  I 
was  puzzled  myself  until  Mr.  Creighton 
explained.  I  presume  the  bulk  and  shape 
secured  him  the  first  prize  on  wax. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  large  bee- 
keepers in  our  county  who  have  the  time 
to  make  a  good  display  if  they  would  only 
make  up  their  minds  to  do  so.  To  my  mind 
it  is  a  great  advertisement  to  beemen  who 
sell  koney  in  large  quantities,  retail  and 
wholesale.     Then,  again,  it  helps  to  enlight- 
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en  the  public  as  to  the  good  uses  of  honey. 
1  saw  no  department  where  people  were  so 
deeply  interested  as  in  our  small  honey- 
gatherers.  The  time  I  was  present  { and  he 
told  me  it  was  the  same  the  entire  four 
days),  Mr.  Creighton  was  constantly  busy 
explaining  the  various  operations  of  the 
hive.  He  showed  them  the  queens  deposit- 
ing eggs  the  same  as  if  in  their  own  yards. 
This  aroused  considerable  interest. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FRANK  RAUCHFUSS 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER 


Tlie  Germans  are  the  greatest  beekeepers 
in  the  Avorld.  The  largest  beekeepers'  asso- 
ciations are  in  Germany.  Furthermore, 
many  of  our  American  beekeepers  are  de- 
scended from  German  stock.  For  instance, 
my  grandmother  Schnee  never  learned  to 
read  English;  but  her  German  Bible  was 
her  comfort.  My  father  was  half  German, 
and  so  my  instinct  for  beekeeping  and  the 
taste  for  honey  was  early  manifested. 

The  four  best  apiaries  in  Colorado,  in 
point  of  care  and  tastefulness  of  arrange- 
ment are  owned  by  three  Germans  and  one 
Swede,  and  the  Swede  learned  his  beekeep- 
ing from  a  German  neighbor.  Mr.  Frank 
Rauchfuss  is  one  of  the  Germans.  There 
is  no  beekeeper  in  the  West,  or  in  Colorado 
in  particular,  but  that  knows  Frank  Rauch- 
fuss personally  or  by  reputation.  Coming 
to  this  country  when  but  a  lad,  he  clerked 
and  kept  books,  and  managed  departments 
in  mercantile  establishments  in  New  York. 
Louisville,  and  Denver.  While  in  these  lines 
of  work  he  became  familiar  with  American 
business  conditions.  For  several  years  he 
managed  the  bee-supply  department  for  the 
L.  A.  Watkins  Mdse.  Company,  of  Denver, 
and  while  there  his  career  began  as  chief 
organizer  of  the  Colorado  Honey-produc- 
ers' Association. 

With  his  brother  Herman  the  Rauchfuss 
foundation-fastener  and  section-press  was 
brought  out,  and  practically  every  special- 
ist in  Colorado  has  one.  A  simpler  and 
more  efficient  machine  has  not  been  made. 

In  1899  the  Colorado  Honey-producers' 
Association  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Rauch- 
fuss was  made  manager.  A  room  was  rent- 
ed beside  the  L.  A.  Watkins  Mdse.  Com- 
pany's warehouse,  and  there  the  beemen 
hauled  their  honey  and  received  their  sup- 
plies on  Saturday  afternoons  when  Mr. 
Rauchfuss  was  off  duty  at  his  regailar  em- 
ployment. The  business  soon  grew  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  store  open 
every  day.  Mr.  Rauchfuss  resigned  his 
position  with  The  L.  A.  Watkins  Co.,  and 


has  been  manager  of  the  Honey-producers' 
Association  ever  since.  He  is  a  quiet,  un- 
assuming man,  of  definite  ideas.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  him  knows  of  his  strong 
characteristics  in  this  line.  One  of  the  book- 
keepers of  the  Association  once  told  me  that 
when  a  beekeeper  who  had  been  doing 
faulty  gTading  came  into  the  store  she  left 
the  office  because  she  could  not  stand  it  to 
hear  Mr.  Rauchfuss  "  go  "  for  him. 

Mr.  Rauchfuss  has  hobbies  the  same  a^' 
all  of  us.  He  has  a  spotless  little  place  out 
in  Aurora,  a  suburb  of  Denver,  where  he 
pursues  gardening,  poultry-raising,  beer 
keeping,  and  the  raising  of  goats.  At  the  last 
account  he  had  five  goats,  I  think.  If  you 
never  drank  goat  milk  you  don't  know  that 
the  Jersey  cow  has  a  superior  in  the  way 
of  a  cream-produeer.  Mr.  Rauchfuss  told 
of  an  amusing  experience  he  had  at  the  in- 
terstate fair  in  Denver.  The  judges  tested 
the  milk  that  he  exhibited,  and  found  it  so 
much  richer  in  butter  fat  than  any  other 
tliat  they  charged  him  Avith  having  mixed 
cream  with  it,  which  charge  he  denied  with 
all  the  earnestness  possible.  Later,  when 
he  told  them  that  it  was  goat  milk,  he  had 
the  laugh  on  them. 

Mr.  Rauchfuss  works  in  his  garden  a 
good  deal,  and  I  liave  been  told  that  a  weed 
could  not  be  found  inside  the  fence.  It  is 
probably  true,  for  I  never  saw  any  there. 
With  the  few  lots  for  garden  and  fruit, 
the  poultry,  the  bees,  and  the  goats,  the 
income  is  no  doubt  augmented  several  hun- 
dred dollars  yearly.  A  better  example  of 
intensive  gardening  could  hardly  be  found 
than  the  one  I  am  describing.  Mrs.  Rauch- 
fuss took  the  first  prize  at  the  interstate 
fair  in  Denver  not  long  ago,  and  her  honey- 
cooking  recipes  exhibited  on  the  demonstra- 
tion train  delighted  every  one,  which  is  only 
a  proof  of  her  excellent  cooking.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rauchfuss  have  a  litle  son,  Walter, 
who  can  talk  German,  but  thinks  it  more 
polite  to  talk  English  because  the  other 
boys  do. 

After  having  told  you  these  rambling 
things  about  our  friend,  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  visiting  him  any  day  at  the  office 
of  the  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Associa- 
tion in  Denver.  You  will  find  that  he  can 
tell  many  interesting  things  about  western 
beemen  and  western  conditions  in  general. 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Slabs  of  Candy  for  Winter  Stores 

Last  winter,  in  my  own  apiary  there  was  no  loss. 
I  wintered  out  of  doors  in  common  dovetailed  hives. 
I  kept  slabs  of  candy  on  top  of  frames,  chaff  cushion 
on  that.  My  bees  were  stronger  April  1  than  they 
were  Nov.  1,  making  honey  on  the  first  bloom  at 
present. 

Morrisville,  Mo.,  May  1.  H.  Cl.w  D.^y 
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Apiary  of  J.   L.  Strong,   Clariiida,   Iowa.     The  apiary   house  and  south  part  of  the  yard  are  not  shown. 
There  are  four  rows  of  hives,  twenty-five  in  a  row.    The  small  hives  shown  are  twin  mating  hives. 


THE    BROOD-SURFACE    IN    DIFFERENT-SIZED 
HIVES 


How   Different   Conditions  have  a  Bearing  on  the 
Problem 


BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


Brock  uses  ten-frame  hives.  Oppenheim- 
er  uses  twelves,  and  Old  Man  Pbiletus  uses 
eights;  and  each  one  is  cocksure  that  he  has 
the  right  size,  and  that  the  other  two  are 
wrong.  Perhaps  each  is  right.  What  do 
you  think? 

"  Location,"  did  you  say?  "  Location  be 
lianged!  No,  you  needn't  get  huify,  but 
just  listen  and  cool  off. 

Brock  uses  a  standard  ten-frame  body  in 
which  the  frames,  after  a  little  swelling  and 
propolizing,  fit  so  snugly  that  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  outer  combs  are  so  close  to  the 
hive  sides  that  they  rarelj^  have  any  brood 
put  in  them,  and  hence  not  much  on  the 
otlier  sui'face.  So  he  really  has  but  little 
more  than  eight  combs  available  for  brood. 

Oppenlieimer's  twelve  combs  fit  about  as 
do  Brock's  ten,  so  he  loses  nearly  two,  leav- 
ing him  with  but  about  ten  for  brood. 

Old  Man  Philetus'  hives  are  standard 
eights,  with  ample  room  for  the  frames 
which  are  kept  away  from  the  hive  sides  so 
that  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  outer  combs 
are  occupied  with  brood. 

Didn't  realize  how  nearly  alike  the  differ- 
ent brood-nests  were,  eh?  Well,  they  are 
nearer  than  that;  and,  what  is  more,  Old 


Man  Philetus  actually  has  more  brood  in 
his  hives  than  either  of  the  others. 

We  will  do  some  measuring  and  counting, 
not  because  you  like  to  fiddle  with  figures, 
but  because  they  are  good  for  your  mental 
digestion. 

A  standard  L.  frame  with  inch-thick  top- 
bar  has  an  internal  area  of  134  square  inch- 
es. Figuring  25  cells  to  the  square  inch, 
and  doubling  it  for  the  two  surfaces,  such 
an  area  would  have  6700  worker-cells;  by- 
count  it  is  6800.  Those  are  the  figures  pro- 
vided the  combs  are  built  on  foundation 
and  fill  the  frames.  But  how  many  combs 
approach  that  condition?  Let  us  go  to  the 
different  yards  and  see. 

0.  M.  P.'s  combs  fill  the  frames  solid 
from  top-bar  to  bottom-bar,  and  from  end 
to  end,  and  all  worker  comb — that  is,  all 
but  the  lower  half  of  one  comb  in  each  liive, 
and  that  is  drone  comb,  and  all  the  drone 
brood  is  there.  Wise  Old  Man  Philetus! 
His  combs  are  beautifully  filled  with  brood, 
even  regular  sheets  of  it,  and  only  a  narrow 
line  of  honey  and  pollen  next  the  toj^-bar. 

Deducting  the  half-comb  of  drone  and 
the  total  area  used  for  pollen  and  honey  in 
the  eight  combs,  we  find  that  there  are  about 
45,000  cells  of  worker  brood.  (Not  nearly 
enough  for  a  good  queen  and  best  results, 
as  0.  M.  P.  has  learned,  and  he  is  changing 
to  larger  hives.) 

Brock  has  good  combs  built  on  founda- 
tion in  wired  frames  but  the  combs  do  not 
touch  the  bottom-bar,  and  are  rounded  off 
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Mr.  Luke,  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.,  and  a  part  of  liis  bees. 


on  the  lower  edges  or  have  a  fringe  of 
drone-cells  and  more  of  the  same  in  the 
lower  corners.  By  measure  we  find  that  an 
area  equal  to  a  frame  and  a  half  is  thus 
wasted.  In  other  words,  he  gives  to  drone 
comb  about  double  the  surface  given  by  (). 
M.  P.,  and  loses  the  area  of  half  a  comb  by 
unoccupied  space.  The  amount  of  honey 
and  pollen  is  much  the  same  as  in  0.  M. 
P.'s,  except  that  the  two  outer  combs  are 
all  or  nearly  all  honey  and  pollen. 

By  measure  and  estimate  we  find  Brock's 
ten  combs  when  in  use  have  available  for 
worker  brood  the  equivalent  of  but  seven 
perfect  combs  of  the  0.  M.  P.  capacity,  or 
47,600  cells. 

Brock  doesn't  like  the  showing,  but  has 
to  admit  its  truth.  To  make  him  feel  bet- 
ter we  will  take  him  with  us  to  Oppenheim- 
er's. 

O.'s  "  twelve-frames  "  look  immense  be- 
side 0.  M.  P.'s  "  eights,"  yet  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  more  hustle,  except  of 
drones.  We  open  up  some  hives,  and  here 
is  what  we  find.  (Really  it  is  a  shame  to 
expose  0.,  but  after  all  it  is  best  for  every- 
body concerned.)  Some  of  O.'s  combs  are 
built  from  starters,  some  from  full  sheets, 
some  wired  and  some  not.  The  two  outer 
combs  contain  only  honey  and  i^ollen.  The 
other  combs  contain  many  drone-cells,  some- 
times a  strip  along  the  lower  edge  two 
to  three  inches  wide;  also  spots  of  them 
here  and  there  over  the  surfaces.    The  brood 


in  these  combs  is  not  in  solid  sheets,  as  in 
Brock's  or  0.  M.  P.'s,  except  in  the  combs 
where  wired  frames  of  foundation  chanced 
to  have  been  used.  Pollen  and  honey  are 
found  in  patches  here  and  there  among  the 
brood ;  and  where  the  foundation  has 
stretched,  wide  strips  along  the  top-bars  are 
filled  with  honey.  By  measure  and  estimate 
we  find  that  0.  has  the  equivalent  of  but 
seven  combs  of  the  0.  M.  P.  type. 

To  be  sure,  his  queens  have  more  room  to 
lay;  but  it  is  in  drone-cells,  and  hence  a 
loss  to  him.  And  Oppenheimer  is  mad,  and 
insists  that  his  combs  are  as  good  as  the  av- 
erage run  of  combs.  He  is  right,  there;  but 
the  "  average  "  is  lower  than  what  a  hen 
lays  an  egg  on  daily. 

By  a  little  figuring,  we  shall  find  the 
available  worker-cells  in  tlie  three  typical 
classes  of  combs  to  be  as  follows : 

0.  M.  P.'s  "  Best,"  6460. 

Brock's  "  Good,"  5950. 

Oppenheimer's  "  Average,"  4760. 

But  more  brood  is  produced  in  the  same 
worker-cell  area  of  "  Best  "  and  "  Good  " 
combs  than  in  the  "  Average,"  so  the  latter 
are  even  poorer  than  the  figures  indicate. 

That  is  a  long  way  around  to  reach  the 
point;  but  the  longest  way  around  is  the 
nearest  way  home,  or  is  so  reported  by  per- 
sons not  really  strictly  sober. 

One  of  the  boys  will  say  that  his  queens 
keep  only  an  eight-frame  hive  properly  full 
of  brood,  while  his  neighbor  says  it  takes 
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A  portion  of  the  apiary  of  Mr.  Chas.  McCauIy,  Jefferson    Co. 


twelve  combs  to  accommodate  liis  queens. 
Possibly  it  is  the  queens;  but  it  may  be  the 
combs.  Better  find  out  before  you  waste 
ink  and  paper  and  use  up  valuable  space  in 
the  magazine,  as  I  am  doing. 

Lest  you  should  run  out  of  food  for 
thought,  consider  the  following:  It  costs 
?e.ss  to  get  "  Best  "  combs  than  it  does  those 
of  the  "  Good  "  grade;  and  when  you  take 
into  account  trouble  and  labor,  combs  which 
have  to  be  cut  out  and  replaced,  excess  of 
drone  combs,  uneven  comb,  etc.,  you  will 
find  that  the  "  Average  "  grade  is  the  most 
costly  of  the  three. 

These  are  cold  hard 
facts.  Use  the  cold 
part  to  relieve  your 
aching  head. 

Pro\ndence,  R.  I. 


trees.  In  ordinary 
years,  everjnvhere  one 
looks  there  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  white  bloom. 
Basswood.  locusts, 
poplars,  blackberry, 
raspberry,  yellow  and 
white  sweet  clovers, 
asters,  and  white  clo- 
ver seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  abun- 
dance of  their  bloom. 
In  most  parts  of  the 
county  the  sweet  clo- 
ver, basswood,  locust, 
and  white  clover  are 
the  chief  sources  of 
nectar. 

This  is  about  the 
only  locality  in  the 
State  where  nearly 
every  one  keeps  bees. 
However,  there  are 
few  professional  bee- 
keepers. The  chief  beekeeper,  Mr.  Chas. 
McCauly,  died  the  past  winter,  and  with 
him  has  passed  the  chief  of  the  profession- 
al beemen.  It  was  Mr.  McCauly  who  first 
brought  in  yellow  sweet  clover,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  that  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty has  a  honey-fiow  so  dependable  that  one 
may  make  honey-production  his  only  source 
of  income.  There  are  hundreds  of  beekeep- 
ers who  keep  from  one  to  twenty  colonies. 
Xot  many  keep  more  than  fifty,  but  a  few 
keep  a  hundi'ed  or  so. 

Most  of  the  countv  is  verv  broken.     The 


Ind. 


BEEKEEPING    IN     JEF- 
FERSON CO.,  IND. 

Sweet  Clover  Preventing 
the  Land  from  Washing 

BY  B.  F.  KIXDIG 


I  am  always  glad 
when  my  work  calls 
me  to  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, Indiana.  The  hills 
and  valleys  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  hon- 
ey-producing plants 
always  fill  me  with  ad- 
miration. This  is  the 
home     of    the    locugf; 


Picturesqug  drive  shaf}e(J  by  Jocust  trees. 
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Fig.   1. — Combs  of  coluiiy   with   Isle  of-Wij^lU  bee  disease 


forests  have  been  pretty  well  cut  over. 
Where  the  land  is  not  cultivated,  the  locusts 
have  taken  possession  of  considerable  areas. 
The  land  that  has  been  cultivated  or  pas- 
tured is  mostly  covered  with  sweet  clover. 
And  sweet  clover  has  been  the  farmer's  sal- 
vation here  as  in  many  other  places.  It 
stops  the  washing-,  or  prevents  it.  It  puts 
the  necessary  luimus  and  nitrogen  into  the 
leached  hillsides,  and  rejuvenates  them. 
With  the  clearing'  of  the  forests  the  natural 
fertility  began  to  decline,  and  the  hillsides 
washed  until  there  was  almost  no  vegetation 
to  cover  their  rocky  sides.  Then  sweet  clo- 
ver came  and  put  new  life  into  them.  Blue 
grass  began  to  take  root,  and  white  clover 
followed;  and  now  those  slopes  to  which 
sweet  clover  first  came  are  covered  with  a 
beautiful  carpet  of  blue  grass  through 
which  peep  millions  of  white-clover  blos- 
soms. In  addition,  sweet  clover,  that  "  nox- 
ious weed  "  which  has  been  fought  Avith 
scythe  and  by  legislation,  has  gained  a  well- 
deserved  victory  and  now  furnishes  tons  of 
nectar  for  Jefferson  County  beekeepers. 

Although  the  land  is  of  limestone  forma- 
tion, it  is  common  to  find  some  of  the  flat 
hilltops  sour.  But  that  is  to  be  expected 
unless  the  region  be  rather  arid,  for  the  ten- 
dency toward  sour  soil  increases  with  the 
fncrease  in  total  annual  rainfall.  Usually 
only  the  flat  hilltops  and  ridges  and  the 
fertile  bottom  lands  are  cultivated.  The 
.sweet  clover  on  the  hillsides  is  usually  cut 
ODPg,.  and   then   allowed  to  p'ow   up   and 


bloom.  This  gives 
an  excellent  flow  of 
later  honey. 

Very  few  colonies 
of  bees  have  to  be 
fed  in  the  fall,  for 
ordinarily  the  aster 
flow  is  sufficient  to 
insure  an  abundance 
of  winter  stores. 

Jefferson  County 
lias  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  cases  of  foul 
brood  per  hundred 
colonies  than  any 
other  county  in  the 
State  that  I  have  in- 
vestigated. Both  Eu- 
ropean and  Ameri- 
can are  here,  but  are 
only  rarely  found. 
Some  years  ago  foul 
brood  was  a  common 
trouble;  but  after 
their  sad  experience 
the  beemen  are  on 
the  alert,  and  use 
vigorous  measures  wherever  a  case  develops. 
One  item  that  probably  contributes  largely 
to  the  scarcity  of  foul  brood  is  the  large 
number  of  bee-hunters  and  the  resulting 
small  number  of  bee-trees.  In  some  coun- 
ties of  this  State,  everywhere  one  goes  the 
crv  is,  "  Give  us  a  law  that  will  allow  us  to 


Fig.   2. — Condition  of  bottom-board   under   Isle  of - 
Wight  disease  colony. 
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enter  upon  a  man's  premises  and  cut  the 
bee-trees  so  that  we  may  destroy  the  sources 
of  infection."  Here  the  unwritten  law  is 
that,  wherever  a  man  finds  a  bee-tree,  it  is 
his  to  cut  and  rob.  1  feel  sure  that  this 
custom  is  in  a  large  part  responsible  for  this 
small  per  cent  of  foul  brood.  But  this  is 
the  locality  par  excellence  for  sac  or  pick- 
led brood.  I  have  found  it  in  hundreds  of 
hives,  but  it  rarely  j^i'oves  vei'y  serious. 

On  May  23  many  colonies  were  literally 
living"  from  hand  to  mouth.  Spraying  when 
the  fruit-bloom  was  open  weakened  many 
yards,  and  a  number  of  colonies  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed.  There  was  very 
little  locust  bloom  this  year.  A  very  dry 
period,  followed  by  cold  rainy  days,  pre- 
vented any  considerable  work  on  the  white 
clover.  Beekeepers  in  general  were  feeling 
very  pessimistic  in  regard  to  this  year's 
honey  crop ;  but  at  this  date,  June  7,  a 
bumper  honey  crop  is  in  the  making. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  ISLE-OF-WIGHT  BEE  DISEASE 


BY  JOSEPH  TINSELY 


The  beekeepers  of  these  islands  are  con- 
siderably disturbed  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
Isle-of-Wig:ht  disease;  and  althoug'h  it  is 
some  time  since  it  appeared  in  England,  yet 
it  shows  no  signs  of  abating.  Formerly  it 
was  known  more  as  a  summer  or  early 
spring'  complaint ;  but  in  our  own  county 
we  liave  had  a  rude  shock  in  the  way  of 
winter  mortality. 

The  symptoms  in  the  summer  are  well 
known.  I  was  called  to  a  case  last  July. 
A  beekeeper  had  a  dozen  excellent  colonies. 
The  bees  were  storing  honey  I'apidly.  When 
I  went  over,  eacli  colony  had  fully  60  lbs. 
in  the  honey-chambers;  then,  as  if  by  mag- 
ic, the  Isle-of-Wight  disease  gripped  them. 
The  sight  was  most  peculiar.  Thousands 
of  bees  were  crawling  all  around  the  hives, 
unable  to  unite  their  wings.  Small  pieces 
of  grass  and  weeds  around  the  apiary  were 
seized  upon  by  the  insects  to  raise  them- 
selves higher,  where  they  clustered  in  knots. 
The  bees  were  swollen;  and  if  one  was 
pressed  with  the  feet  the  execreta  would 
spurt  out  as  if  the  whole  body  of  the  bee 
contained  nothing  else.  Sulphur  and  sev- 
eral advertised  cures  were  tried,  but  all  in 
vain,  and  the  bees  dwindled  away  rapidly. 

Considerable  conflict  of  opinion  is  being 
noticed  in  England  at  the  pi-esent  time  as 
to  the  cures.  Some  have  achieved  success 
with  certain  remedies,  while  the  same  rem- 
edies in  the  hands  of  others  liave  met  with 
no  success.    The  investig-ations  made  by  the 


Fig.    o. — Bottom-board    covered    with    the    excrete 
of  the   diseased  bees. 


Board  of  Agriculture  have  also  done  very 
little  toward  the  eradication  of  the  disease ; 
and  in  their  official  report  they  state  defi- 
nitely that  there  is  no  cure,  and  advise  burn- 
ing. Until  last  year  we  were  not  seriously 
visited  in  this  county  with  the  pest,  al- 
though it  was  in  adjacent  counties.  The 
losses  in  some  places  are  enormous.  I 
know  of  more  than  500  colonies  being  lost 
in  one  county  alone.  Even  the  experiment- 
al apiary  connected  with  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association  at  Swanley  was  at- 
tacked by  the  pest. 

The  winter  state  of  the  disease  is  all  the 
more  alarming.  The  bees  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  apparently  good  condition ;  but 
when  one  takes  his  early  spring  peep  to  see 
how  things  are  going  he  finds  a  gi'eat  many 


Fig.  4. — The  bee  on  thp  left  is  diseased.  Notice 
the  distended  abdomen  and  the  unnatural  appear- 
ance of  the  wings.    The  bee  on  the  right  is  healthy. 
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A   2  1/^ -year-old  beekeeper. 

dead  bees.  I  was  called  by  a  beekeeper  in 
FebriTai^y  who  had  lost  half  of  his  colonies 
with  the  Isle-of- Wight  disease.  I  took  pho- 
tos of  the  bees,  which  I  enclose.  In  illus- 
tration No.  1  are  three  combs  taken  from 
the  dead  hive,  showing  the  exact  condition 
of  the  stock.  On  the  right  hand  is  a  fine 
comb  of  honey,  weighing  approximately  () 
lbs.  There  were  three  like  this.  In  the 
center  will  be  noticed  a  small  patch  of 
brood,  showing  that  the  queen  did  her  work 
right  up  to  the  last ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  disease  that  the  queen  is  the 
last  to  die.  I  found  her  very  easily,  and 
her  bodj'  was  quite  fresh,  giving  one  the 
impression  that  she  had  not  been  dead  more 
than  a  day.  The  comb  on  the  left  consists 
of  empty  cells  where  many  of  the  bees  clus- 
tered only  to  die.  The  bees  were  badly 
swollen,  and  all  over  the  interior  of  the 
hive,  and  on  the  combs,  was  noticeable  the 
peculiar  fseces  emitted  by  the  bees. 

The  second  illustration  shows  the  floor- 
board. Not  a  live  bee  left.  The  sight  was 
appalling,  and  we  walked  away  from  the 
apiai-y  wondering  what  would  happen  next. 
The  beekeeper  in  question  was  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  men  we  have.  Every  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  the  bees  had  been 
done.  They  had  clean,  dry,  sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  plenty  of  good  food  and  winter 
covering.  Foul  brood  is  insignificant  in 
comparison.  I  have  seen  60  lbs.  of  honey 
produced  from  a  colony  suffering  frpm  foul 


brood;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  see  6 
lbs.  from  one  suffering  from  Isle  of  Wight. 
This  year  up  to  the  time  of  writing  I  have 
seen  no  less  than  10  apiaries  devastated  as 
a  result  of  the  disease. 

One  point  I  have  noticed  very  particularly 
and  that  is  that  I  have  not  seen  a  colony  of 
Italian  bees  with  this  malady.  Of  course 
I  am  only  speaking  now  of  what  I  have 
seen,  but  I  have  great  faith  in  the  Italians 
as  disease  resisters.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  number  of  beekeepers  in  England 
whose  bees  are  kept  in  any  thing  but  a 
proper  manner,  and  who  pay  no  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  stock.  Possibly  a 
lowered  vitality  in  the  strains  of  bees  in 
this  country  has  been  responsible  for  the 
pest  finding  a  home.  This,  of  course,  is  my 
theory  only;  but  as  I  have  studied  the  dis- 
ease since  its  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try, and  am  in  communication  daily  with 
the  best  beemen  in  the  British  Isles,  I  hope 
to  state  some  reliable  facts  shortly. 

Stone,  Staffs.,  Eng. 


A  "NEW"  BEEKEEPER 


BY   FRANKLIN   E.    JAMES 


After  keeping  bees  for  a  year  I  would 
say  that  I  have  had  more  genuine  pleasure 
and  gained  more  knowledge  than  I  could 
have  believed  possible;  and,  besides,  they 
have  more  than  paid  for  themselves,  as  I  got 
a  good  crop  of  honey.  There  are  many  bee- 
keepers around  here;  but  most  of  them  still 
use  box  hives,  and  have  little  acquaintance 
with  their  little  workers.  Some  of  them 
still  sulphur  the  bees  whenever  they  want 
to  "  take  "  the  honey,  and  no  amount  of 
persuasion  can  make  them  change  their 
methods.  I  am  sending  a  photo  of  my 
youngest  boy;  and,  although  only  2V1>  years 
old  when  the  picture  was  taken,  he  could 
handle  the  frames  in  a  hive  nicely.  When 
I  asked  him  to  pose  for  his  picture  this  is 
what  he  did,  saying,  "They  won't  hurt  you." 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


SNOWDROP  AS  A  HONEYPLANT  IN  IDAHO 


BY  F.  F.  GEORGE 


I  believe  you  need  an  up-to-date  picture 
of  a  wonderful  honey-yielder,  snowdrop 
(buckbush).  By  looking  a  little  close  you 
will  notice  almost  a  mass  of  white  berries. 
I  am  quite  sure  nurserymen  once  sold  it  by 
the  above  name;  but  f  think  I  will  submit 
to  the  name  "  buckbush." 

This  plant  blooms  here  in  June,  before 
the  white  clover.  I  have  a  bottle  of  the  honey 
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seemed  in  June,  1910,  that  is  not  candied 
yet.  It  is  v,ei'y  light  amber  now,  bnt  water- 
white  when  tirst  extracted.  The  fiavoi'  is 
very  pleasant,  and  it  does  not  detract  from 
the  flavor  of  white  clover.  The  plant  grows 
everywhere  here,  from  (i  in.  to  4  ft.  high. 
Pheasants  and  cattle  eat  the  berries.  The 
cattle  also  browse  on  the  tender  twigs  in 
summer.  It  has  been  reported  to  me  that 
the  same  bush  beais  I'ed  berries  in  northern 
Missouri.  They  are  white  here,  and  they 
have  a  mild,  sweet,  bitter  taste. 
Fraser,  Ida. 

^••-•^ 

AN  OPEN  FENCE  FOR  A  WINDBREAK 


I!Y  GEORGE   SHIBER 

After  carefully  reading  all  that  had  ap- 
Iieart'd  in  the  journals  on  the  subject,  1 
I)uilt  a  windbreak  last  fall  in  order  to  shel- 
ter my  bees  from  the  winter  winds.  1  de- 
cided to  have  it  7  feet  high;  and  knowing 
that  it  would  have  to  withstand  hard  wind 
pressure  1  selected  4  x  4-inch  posts  imbed- 
ded three  feet  in  the  ground,  with  two 
cross-pieces  of  2  x  6-ineh  stuff. 

Then  the  question  was,  whether  it  should 
be  tight  or  open ;  and  if  open,  how  much 
so?  After  considering  the  matter  on  both 
sides  1  decided  to  have  it  open — that  is,  the 
boards  were  7  feet  high,  and  separated  two 
inches.  I  concluded  that,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  tight  fence  was  better,  it  could 
be  easily  changed. 

I  was  agi'eeably  surprised  to  note  the 
difference  in  a  strong  wind,  the  inside  being 
comparatively  calm.  The  air  was  just  in 
motion.  The  entrances  to  the  hives  pointed 
away  from  the  wind  also. 

Well,  I  concluded  that  the  colonies  ought 
to  winter  well.  They  were  abundantly  fed 
last  fall;  and  now  I  am  reminded  of  some- 
thing Mr.  Byer  wrote  Jan.  1,  p.  10,  to  the 
effect  that  the  paramount  question  in  win- 
tering by  any  method  is  that  of  having 
plenty  of  stores  in  the  hives.  From  my  ex- 
perience I  would  most  emphatically  say 
that  he  need  not  guess  again. 

I  used  planer  shavings  for  packing,  plac- 
ing a  hive-bodyful  above  the  frames,  and 
that  is  all  the  packing  they  have.  No  pa- 
per or  packing  is  around  the  sides  of  the 
hives  at  all. 

Of  course,  up  to  date,  Jan.  20,  we  have 
had  a  very  mild  winter,  and  we  may  have 
some  severe  weather  yet,  but  so  far  every 
colony  has  wintered  well — T  might  say  per- 
fectly. 

I  do  not  think  my  windbreak  will  have 
the  disastrous  effect  mentioned  by  A.  J. 
Halter,  p.  55;  for  when  there  is  a  wind  the 
cool  air  is  in  motion  inside.     The  enclosure 


Snowdrop,   or  buckLush — a  honey-plant   in   Idaho, 

is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  keep  them  in  tiie 
hives  when  too  windy  to  fly  safely. 

The  editor  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  credit 
for  bringing  up  this  point  strongly.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  me  that  a  windbreak,  of 
whatever  kind  it  is,  should  be  somewhat 
open;  and  yet  subsequent  experience  may 
prove  it  to  be  wrong. 

Inside  the  windbreak  the  snow  is  distrib- 
uted evenly,  not  drifted  at  all. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  the  snow  drift 
around  the  hives,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  inside  of  them  damp.  I  want 
perfect  dryness  to  pi'evail  in  the  hives. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  TEXAS  FOUL-BROOD  LAW 


BY  WILMON   NEWELL 


The  new  Texas  law  relative  to  bee  dis- 
eases, mention  of  which  lias  heretofore  been 
made  in  these  columns,  went  into  effect  July 
1,  and  is,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  comj^re- 
hensive  laws  on  the  subject  that  have  yet 
been  enacted.  Briefly  stated,  its  main  pro- 
visions are  as  follows : 
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Sweet-clover  roots.  Photograph  sent  by  W.  E.  Kirk,  Amarillo,  Texas.  Tlie  seed 
was  sown  six  months  before  the  roots  were  pulled.  The  center  root  weighed  4^ 
pounds.    The  root  at  the  extreme  right  grew  on  sod  land. 


The  law  previously  in  effect  is  repealed, 
and  the  new  law  specifies  that  the  Entomol- 
ogist of  the  State  Experiment  Station  shall 
be  State  Entomologist  of  the  State,  and 
have  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Under  the  former  law  the  Professor  of  En- 
tomology in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  was  State  Entomologist.  This 
change  was  made  principally  because  such 
work  as  eradicating  foul  brood  was  deemed 
more  appropriate  for  an  Experiment  Sta- 
tion than  for  an  educational  institution. 
This  change  in  the  law  does  not,  for  the 
present  at  least,  make  any  change  in  the 
incumbent  of  the  office  of  State  Entomolo- 
gist, as  Mr.  Wilmon  Newell,  the  State  En- 
tomologist, is  entomologist  of  the  Station, 
as  well  as  Professor  of  Entomology  in  the 
College. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  State  Entomolo- 
gist to  issue  such  regulations  relative  to 
quarantines,  shipment  of  bees,  etc.,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  a  proper  enforcement  of 
the  law,  and  any  violation  of  these  regula- 
tions is  defined  as  a  misdemeanor. 

The  provisions  of  Section  4  require  that 
all  bees,  except  those  shipped  in  wire  cages 
without  combs  or  honey,  when  shipped  into 
the  State  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate 
of  the  State  Entomologist  or  Chief  Foul- 
brood  Inspector  of  the  State  from  whicli 
they  are  shipped.  However,  in  those  cases 
where  a  certificate  can  not  be  obtained  from 
the  proper  State  official,  or  where  there  is 
no  State  inspection  of  apiaries,  permission 
to  make  the  shipment  into  Texas  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Texas  State  Entomolo- 


gist upon  the  presentation  of  suitable  evi- 
dence showing  the  bees  to  be  healthy.  As 
noted  above,  these  requirements  do  not  ap- 
ply to  the  shipment  of  bees  in  wire  cages 
without  combs  or  honey.  On  shipments  of 
these  there  are  no  restrictions.  The  provi- 
sions relative  to  queen-bees  are  in  exact  ac- 
cord with  those  of  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment, i.  e.,  queen-bees  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  or  by  copy  of  an  affidavit 
showing  that  the  honey  used  in  making  the 
candy  contained  in  the  cages  has  been  suit- 
ably boiled. 

The  law  authorizes  the  State  Entomolo- 
gist to  make  regulations  relative  to  the  in< 
terstate  shipment  of  used  hives,  fixtures, 
etc.,  and  makes  it  obligatory  upon  all  com- 
mon carriers  to  comply  with  such  regula- 
tions. 

Shipments  of  diseased  bees  found  in  the 
possession  of  any  common  cariier  may  be 
confiscated  by  the  Entomologist  or  his  in- 
spectors, and,  for  purposes  of  inspecting 
bees  that  are  in  process  of  shijnnent,  these 
officials  are  autliorized  to  enter  railway  de- 
pots, cais,  express  offices,  etc. 

The  new  law  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  its 
provisions  for  the  quarantining  of  counties 
or  other  areas  witliin  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  State  Entomologist  may  impose  either 
a  "protective"  quarantine  or  a  "restric- 
tive "  quarantine  in  any  county  or  group  of 
counties.  A  protective  quarantine  is  de- 
fined as  one  Avhich  is  to  keep  diseased  bees 
out  of  any  county  or  other  area  which  may 
be  either  free  from  the  disease  or  in  process 
of  being  freed  l)v  the  work  of  eradication. 
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Such  quarantines  as  this  have  heretofore 
been  in  force  in  Texas.  That  is.  whenever 
the  attempt  was  made  to  free  a  county  of 
foul  brood,  the  movement  of  bees  into  that 
county  was  prohibited  except  upon  their 
being  inspected  and  found  healthy.  The 
restrictive  C]uarantine,  on  the  other  hand, 
jirovides  for  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
bees  out  of  any  county  or  other  area  in 
which  disease  is  rampant.  The  object  of 
tlie  restrictive  c|uarantine  is  to  prevent  the 
general  dissemination  of  disease  from  any 
badly  infected  locality. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law  the 
State  Entomologist  is  given  authority  to 
take  testimony  under  oath,  to  compel  the 
production  of  books  and  papers,  and  re- 
ciuire  the  attendance  of  witnesses  for  exam- 
ination. The  sheriffs  and  constables  are  re- 
quired to  assist  the  State  Entomologist  in 
the  discharge  of  these  and  other  duties 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  publication  of 
literature  of  importance  to  beekeepei"S. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  transfer 
of  bees  from  dox  hives  to  frame  hives,  upou 
order  of  the  inspector;  and  in  the  failure 
of  such  transfer  the  inspector  may  transfer 
the  bees  and  thereafter  legally  collect  from 
the  owner  the  costs  of  the  transfer.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  cost  of  treating  diseased 
bees  mav  be  collected  from  the  owner  there 
of. 

The  malicious  exposure  or  distribution  of 
diseased  combs,  fixtures,  or  infected  honey 
is  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  25  to 
200  dollais.  The  penalty  for  selling  or  bar- 
tering diseased  bees  is  the  same.  A  similar 
penalty  may  be  imposed  upon  any  one  con- 
victed of  trying  to  prevent  inspection  of 
bees,  either  through  threats  of  physical  vio- 
lence or  by  intimidation. 

The  foregoing  statement  includes  the 
most  salient  points  in  the  law  which  are  of 
i:iterest  to  the  general  reader.  Texas  bee- 
keepers will,  of  course,  find  it  to  their  in- 
terest to  have  a  full  and  complete  copy  of 
the  law  at  hand. 

As  soon  as  conditions  permit,  the  State 
Entomologist  of  Texas  (whose  address  is 
College  Station,  Texas)  will  issue  the  new 
law  in  booklet  form  for  general  distribu- 
tion to  the  beekeepers  of  that  State,  and  to 
such  other  parties  as  may  be  interested  in 
its  provisions.  We  are  advised  that  these 
booklets  will  probably  be  available  -for  dis- 
tribution by  Sept.  15  or  20. 

College  Station,  Texas. 


SMOKERS 


A  Larger  and  More  Efficient  Smolder  Needed 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERilAXX 


To  me  the  bee  fraternity  often  appear 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  uv  a  cluster  of  bees 
especially  black  bees  that  have  been  smoked 
too  much,  and  are  following  those  who 
start  a  run,  not  thinking  Avhither  they  are 
going.  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  is  too 
much  of  a  tendency  for  the  majority  to 
follow  others  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of 
doing  so.  In  this  article  I  am  going  to 
undertake  to  say  something  to  the  beekeep- 
ers: and  if,  incidentally,  it  hits  the  supply 
dealers,  it  will  not  be  the  first  blow  they 
have  had. 

My  special  complaint  in  this  article  is  the 
smoker  question.  In  my  estimation  there 
is  not  a  smoker  advertised  by  any  supply 
dealer  in  this  continent  which  can  not  be 
made  vastly  more  etficient,  especially  for 
the  beekeeper  who  uses  such  a  device  hour 
after  hour,  and  also  for  one  who  has  only 
a  few  colonies,  because,  as  a  rule,  a  begin- 
ner is  more  timid,  and  requires  a  volume  of 
smoke  at  a  moment's  notice.  Let  me  say 
here  that  I  am  no  advocate  of  heavj'  smok- 
ing. I  object  to  unnecessary  smoking;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  are  times  when,  owing  to 
weather  or  possibly  to  some  blunder  of  our 
own,  the  bees  become  almost  unmanageable. 
And  it  is  then  that  smoke  is  needed  at  once, 
and  lots  of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  smoking  bees.  I  believe  some  trace 
it  away  back  when  the  progeny  of  bees 
burned  to  death  in  forest  fires  inherited  the 
fear  of  fire,  etc.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  bees  fear  smoke  because  of  their  sensi- 
tiveness, and  because  of  their  highly  devel- 
oped breathing-organs  which  are  irritated 
and  stifled  by  smoke. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  somebody  would 
invent  something  practical  for  the  apiary 
with  which  to  smoke  bees  that  would  be  less 
trouble  than  the  legular  smoker.  But  my 
present  purpose  is  to  seek  to  improve  the 
smokers.  The  compartment  for  the  fire  has 
been  enlarged  somewhat  from  time  to  time, 
and  no  doubt  there  has  already  been  a  vast 
improvement;  but  when  a  smoker  that  is 
alwaj'S  in  use  requires  loading  so  often,  and 
thus  takes  valuable  time.  I  have  wondered 
why  the  capacity  for  fuel  could  not  be  still 
greater  and  thus  save  more  time.  I  there- 
fore ordered  Jumbo  smokers  with  the  fire- 
cups  three  inches  longer  than  usual.  These 
I  have  used  for  several  years.  Last  winter 
I  decided  that  I  wanted  even  a  larger  fire- 
cup  as  well  as  a  larger  bellows,  and  so  or- 
dered a  dozen  of  that  kind.     The  chief  rea- 
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son  why  I  ordered  these  smokers  is  because 
the  gi-ate  at  the  bottom  of  th^  flre-oup  is 
stamped,  leg's  and  all,  out  of  one  piece  of 
metal,  and  there  are  thus  no  obstructions  to 
the  grate  to  interfere  with  the  draft. 

The  sample  smoker  that  I  received  first 
had  a  fire-cup  4I/4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
S%  inches  long-  without  the  cover ;  and  the 
bellows  was  5%  inches  wide  by  81/2  long, 
the  leather  being  4  inches  wide  at  the  top. 
This  smoker  was  so  superior  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  helping  me,  that  whenever  I 
was  working  with  the  bees  I  had  to  have  it 
plainly  understood  that  this  extra-large 
smoker  was  mine. 

Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 


BEE  CULTURE  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES 
A  Glimpse  from  One  Locality  in  the  South 


BY  A.   I.   ROOT 


1  said  to  our  people  a  few  days  ago  that 
it  was  no  more  than  fair  that  the  great  wide 
world  should  know  what  is  being  done  and 
what  can  be  done  in  a  wide  section  of  ter- 
ritory; and  to  commence  with  I  sent  a  let- 
ter to  our  good  friend  Marchant,  asking 
him  some  questions.  Below  I  give  you  a 
list  of  those  questions  and  his  reply. 

Friend  Marchant : 

What  I  should  especially  like  to  know  is,  how 
many  colonies  of  bees  you  had  to  start  with  last 
spring;  your  yield  of  honey,  say  in  tons,  and  about 
how  many  colonies  you  have  now.  If  you  have  sold 
bees  to  any  amount,  of  course  that  would  come  in. 
Then  I  should  like  to  have  a  brief  statement  as  to 
the  sources  of  honey,  and,  if  you  have  no  objections, 
state  the  price  you  receive  for  it.  I  suppose  you 
do  not  produce  comb  honey — at  least  not  to  any 
extent.  We  should  like  to  know,  also,  how  many 
out-apiaries  you  have,  and  how  many  colonies  you 
find  it  best  to  keep  in  each  apiary.  Do  you  have  an 
extracting-outfit  located  at  each  apiary?  or  do  you 
carry  your  extractor  around  to  each  apiary?  Any 
other  items  you  may  think  of  interest  we  should  be 
"lad  to  get.  One  reason  I  have  asked  the  above 
is  because  I  fear  our  people  have  been  a  little  back- 
ward about  letting  the  world  know  the  possibilities 

of  bee  culture.  ,^  ,,  .  •      j 

Your  old  friend, 

A.  I.  Root. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Rout : — The  number  of  colonies 
of  bees  I  started  with  last  spring  was  530. 
This  includes  the  hospital  lot,  which  was 
about  40  colonies  that  did  but  little  toward 
gathering  any  surplus. 

My  yield  of  honey  was  about  30  tons.  I 
now  have  700  colonies.  I  also  sold  100  1-lb. 
packages  of  bees  with  queens.  These  came 
out  of  this  lot  of  530.  Of  course  I  have  a 
queen-yard  independent  of  this  lot.  This 
honey  came  from  the  ti-ti,  black  gum,  and 
willow,  but  the  surplus  came  from  the  black 
tupelo  and  the  white  tupelo.  It  brought  me 
f.  o.  b.  here  IV^  to  71/2  cts.  During  spnng, 
or  the  main  honey-flow,   I   had   only   two 


yards  besides  my  queen-yard.  At  present 
I  have  five  outyards,  but  will  unite  them 
into  two  or  three  yards  next  spring. 

I  find  that  from  250  to  350  is  best  for 
each  apiary,  but  I  have  had  1000  in  three 
yards,  and  they  did  equally  well. 

I  have  an  extracting-outfit  at  each  apiary. 

This  lot  of  bees  would  have  produced 
several  tons  more  of  honey  had  it  not  been 
for  a  fiood  in  our  river  during  the  main 
honey-flow,  and  lasting  all  through  the  floAv. 
This  caused  the  bees  to  become  demoralized, 
especially  during  swarming,  when  lots  of 
them  were  lost  in  the  water.  Besides,  the 
apiary  could  not  be  kept  up  to  the  standard, 
as  one  could  not  take  care  of  the  swarms. 
In  fact,  you  could  not  tell  what  hive  they 
came  from;  and,  of  course,  the  parent  colo- 
ny, not  being  operated  to  cut  out  all  cells, 
this  caused  afterswarms  and  crippled  the 
apiary  a  great  deal.  The  yard  that  was 
overflowed  had  380  colonies. 

In  some  correspondence  I  had  with  the 
company  some  time  ago  I  wrote  them  my 
crop  brought  .$3100.  This  was  sold  to  one 
man  alone,  and  I  forgot  to  mention  the  rest 
I  had  furnished  to  my  regular  customers. 
A.  B.  Marchant. 

Apalachicola,  Fla.,  Aug.  25. 

[Perhaps  I  should  say  right  here  that 
many  successful  beekeepers  have  objected 
to  printed  reiJorts  of  their  work,  because 
there  are  always  a  lot  of  foolish  people 
who  will  dump  a  lot  of  bees  right  into  their 
neighborhood,  thinking,  evidently,  that  it  is 
locality  and  not  the  man  that  "  delivers  the 
goods."  I  heard  this  same  thing  in  Califor- 
nia. In  fact,  it  lias  been  discussed  all 
around ;  and  our  neighbor  Rood  in  Florida 
objected  to  reports  of  what  he  had  done, 
because  several  times  his  locality  was  over- 
stocked by  beekeepers  moving  into  the 
neighborhood  or  locality.  Therefore  please 
do  not  think  of  moving  bees  where  these 
big  reports  come  from  until  you  have  first 
corresponded  with  the  man  making  the  re- 
port. In  this  way  he  and  you  could  arrange 
a  location  that  would  not  be  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  his  own  field.  See  "  Overstock- 
ing" in  the  ABC  book.— A.  I.  R.] 


Wintering  Nuclei  in  One  Hive 

I  have  several  nuclei  with  queens  that  I  wish  to 
winter  if  possible  in  order  to  save  the  queens.  Would 
it  be  all  right  to  divide  a  ten-frame  hive  into  two  or 
three  parts  with  wire  window-screen,  giving  each 
nucleus  a  separate  entrance?  The  hive  is  a  double- 
walled  chaff,  in  protected  location. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  2.  W.  E.  Green. 

[The  plan  proposed  might  work,  but  it  would  be 
our  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  thin 
boards,  «»y  3-16  inch  thick,  in  place  of  the  wire 
cloth. — Ed.  ] 
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Heads   of   Grain   from   Different   Fields 


How  we  Give  Live-bee  Stunts  Before  an  Audience 

I  have  an  engagement  to  give  a  live-bee  exhibit  at 
our  county  fair  this  fall.  This  will  be  my  first  ex- 
perience. Is  it  advisable  to  feed  the  bees  v^hile  they 
are  confined? 

Wausau,  Wis.,  Aug.  14.  O.   S.  Lunde. 

[Generally  speaking,  we  would  advise  gentle  bees 
for  live-bee-demonstration  work.  However,  for  our 
own  uses  we  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  that 
matter.  When  our  regular  men  are  away  we  some- 
times select  the  bees  at  random,  not  knowing  what 
their  temperament  is,  and  we  have  never  had  any 
trouble  so  far. 

We  never  have  fed  bees  just  before  operating. 
It  miglit  and  probably  would  have  a  quieting  effect. 
To  handle  bees  inside  of  a  wire-cloth  cage  or  in  a 
lecture-room,  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  use  smoke 
in  removing  the  wire-screen  top  of  the  box  or  nu- 
cleus. It  is  our  plan  to  use  a  big  dishpan.  Into  this 
we  shake  one  or  more  frames  of  bees  just  as  we  do 
during  extracting  time.  The  bees  are  caught  in  the 
pan,  when  it  is  given  a  little  shaking — not  violently, 
but  gently  enough  so  the  bees  lose  their  colony  spirit. 
They  are  then  in  condition  where  they  can  be  scoop- 
ed up  by  the  handfuls.  Right  here  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  caution.  Our  plan  is  to  roll  the  bees  into  a 
liall  by  a  manipulation  of  the  pan,  then  cause  the 
ball  to  roll  on  the  hand.  If  this  is  done  carefully, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  stings.  At  other  times 
one  might  scoop  them  up  provided  the  movement  is 
very  gentle  and  cautious,  being  careful  not  to  pinch 
or  crowd  a  single  bee.  We  have  given  some  200  or 
300  bee  demonstrations  of  this  kind,  and  have  never 
been  stung  once. 

The  next  stunt  is  to  dump  a  couple  of  handful.s 
of  bees  into  a  hat.  Give  the  hat  a  little  shake  down- 
ward, taking  the  precaution  to  get  every  bee  off  the 
hat-band;  then  adjust  the  hat  gently  to  the  head. 
For  this  purpose  a  soft  felt  hat  is  better  than  a  stiff 
one.  The  next  stunt  is  to  lift  the  hat  off  the  head, 
and  shake  all  the  bees  from  the  hat  on  to  the  head. 

The  next  stunt  is  a  little  more  ticklish.  There  will 
be  no  danger  of  stings  providing  the  operator  is 
cautious.  The  fingers  of  each  hand  should  gently 
comb  the  bees  out  of  the  hair.  The  few  that  may  be 
left  after  combing  will  gradually  leave  of  their  owu 
accord. 

Another  stunt  that  we  have  indulged  in  occasion 
ally  is  to  put  bees  in  the  mouth  and  let  them  fly  out 
one  by  one.  But  we  would  not  advise  any  one  to 
practice  this  stunt  unless  he  knows  himself  to  be 
practically  immune  to  bee  poison.  We  have  never 
been  stung  more  than  once,  and  yet  we  have  put 
bees  in  the  mouth  many  a  time. 

In  giving  these  various  demonstrations  we  have 
stepped  out  of  the  cage  and  walked  down  through 
the  audience.  Sometimes  we  take  along  a  frame  of 
bees,  point  out  the  queen,  the  drones,  and  the  work- 
er bees.  If  the  operator  walks  slowly  down  the  aisles 
he  can  give  every  one  in  the  audience  a  pretty  close 
inspection  of  a  comb  of  bees  and  the  bees  themselves. 

We  recently  spoke  before  about  800  teachers  at 
the  summer  school  located  at  Wooster,  O.  A  close 
examination  of  this  frame  of  bees  seemed  to  please 
the  individual  members  of  the  audience  as  much  as 
any  thing.  The  very  fact  that  the  operator  has  bees 
on  his  head  and  a  frame  of  bees  in  one  hand  seems 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  audience ;  for  if  the  bees 
do  not  sting  the  operator  they  certainly  will  not 
sling  the  individuals  in  the  audience. 

It  is  usually  our  custom  to  tell  bee  stories  while 
"Walking  up  and  down  the  aisles  with  bees — tell  how 
bees  gather  nectar ;  how  many  trips  they  have  to 
in;ike  to  get  a  pound  of  nectar;  how  they  pollinate 
f  1  uit-blossoms ;  how  they  sometimes  rob  from  each 
o'.her;  how  the  queen  bee  is  "introduced"  to  her 
subjects.    While  these  things   are   commonplace  to  a 


beeman  they  are  exceedingly  interesting  to  one  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  bees. 

At  the  close  of  our  demonstration  we  give  the 
audience  an  opportunity,  by  means  of  little  strips  of 
wood,  to  have  a  taste  of  liquid  honey  and  honey  but- 
ter (candied  honey).  We  also  show  samples  of  comb 
honey,  queen-cages,  introducing-cages,  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  working  with  bees. 

If  one  is  "  on  to  his  job  "  he  will  be  able  to  de- 
light an  audience,  giving  them  a  novelty  such  as 
they  have  never  seen  before.  To  be  able  to  handle 
bees  in  the  manner  described,  with  bees  on  the  head 
and  shoulders  and  in  the  hands  is  profoundly  inter- 
esting as  well  as  startling  to  the  average  audience. 
We  were  never  stung  on  any  of  these  occasions  ex- 
cept once,  and  that  was  when  we  borrowed  an  old 
stinking  hat  from  a  volunteer  in  the  audience.  It 
was  the  first  one  prsffered,  and  so  we  could  not  well 
refuse  it.  When  we  dumped  the  bees  into  that  hat, 
its  odor  seemed  to  rouse  them  into  a  frenzy.  We 
had  promised  to  put  a  hat  of  bees  on  the  head,  and 
so  we  had  to  "  take  the  consequences."  The  bees 
resented  being  put  into  such  quarters  by  giving  us 
a  number  of  stings.  We  took  it  all  calmly,  and  no 
one  knew  the  difference  except  one  old  farmer  who 
came  up  shortly  afterward  and  said,  "  Say,  mister, 
was  there  one  bee  that  stung  you  ?  " 

"What   makes   you   think   so?"    we   answered. 

"  W-a-1-1,  mister,  you  looked  as  if  there  might  be 
one  bee  stinging  you." 

The  fact  was,  the  good  wife  pulled  out,  the  next 
morning,  something  like  thirty  stings. 

We  go  on  doing  these  stunts,  but  have  been  care- 
ful ever  since  to  use  only  our  own  hat  or  one  that  is 
reasonably  clean. — Ed.] 


Sending    Honey  by  Parcel   Post  Not   Satisfactory; 
Two  Queens  in  a  Hive 

I  have  tried  an  experiment  with  honey  by  parcel 
post.  Two  packages  of  four  one-pint  fruit-jars,  each 
jar  wrapped  once  with  corrugated  paper,  stood  on 
more  such  paper,  in  a  heavy  pasteboard  packing-box 
that  fitted  so  that  only  a  few  (two  or  three)  crum- 
pled newspapers  could  be  crammed  around  and  be- 
tween jars  and  box,  and  covered  with  corrugated 
paper  and  heavy  strawboard,  all  securely  carded, 
were  mailed,  one  for  over  200  miles,  the  other  less 
than  100.  They  were  plainly  marked  "  Extracted 
Honey,"  in  large  letters.  Either  package  could  have 
been  thrown  across  the  room  without  damage,  for  no 
jar  would  have  hit  any  hard  object.  Result,  two 
jars  were  broken  in  each  package,  effectually  sweet- 
ening that  lot  of  mail.  I  believe  that,  at  least  for  the 
present,  honey  to  go  safely  by  parcel  post  must  be 
in  tin  containers,  with  the  covers  well  soldered  on, 
and  the  whole  boxed  in  one-half-inch  wood.  My  two 
packages  weighed  just   11   lbs.   each,   the  limit  then. 

Some  one  shut  the  queen  in  above  the  excluder 
accidentally.  That  hive  grew  to  four  stories  before 
the  bees  quit  flying  out,  and  sent  out  a  big  swarm 
besides.  When  extracting  time  came  we  found  only 
two  bodies  full  of  sealed  honey,  while  the  lower  two 
had  each  a  queen  and  the  frames  were  full  of  eggs 
and  brood. 

Florence,  Ala.,  Aug.  18.       H.  A.  Moody,  M.  D. 

[Packages  sent  by  parcel  post  must  be  capable 
of  standing  pretty  severe  handling.  So  far  Uncle 
Sam  has  not  eliminated  the  trouble  arising  from 
breakage.  We  do  not  believe  that  extracted  honey, 
either  in  glass  or  tin,  and  much  less  comb  honey, 
should  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully it  is  packed.  A  small  sample,  say  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce,  when  put  inside  a  solid  wooden 
block,  will  go  through  all  right ;  but  a  pound  or 
two  is  quite  liable  to  be  broken.  For  a  further  con- 
sideration of  this  question,   see  Straws  in  this  issue. 
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The  queen  that  got  above  the  excluder  made  if 
possible  for  another  queen  to  be  raised  in  the  hive. 
During  the  honey  season  there  may  be  one  or  more 
queens  in  a  colony,  providing  they  are  separated  by 
a  perforated  zinc ;  but  as  the  season  winds  up  they 
will  all  le  killed  off  but  one.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  arrange 
to  have  two  queens  in  a  hive :  for  then  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  big  colonies,  and  large  colonies  are 
the  ones  that  gather  the  honey.  If  one  queen  should 
die  suddenly,  the  other  would  be  immediately  avail- 
able,  and   this  would  be   quite   an   advantage. — Ed.] 


Producing  Comb  and  Extracted   Honey,  and  the 
Prevention  of  Swarming 

As  it  is  quite  possible  to  control  swarming  with 
two  nineframestory  Langstroth  depths,  since  the 
queen  does  not  occupy  half  of  the  upper  story  with 
eggs,  wouldn't  a  half-story  of  five-inch  frames,  nine 
frame  size,  on  top  of  a  nine-frame  Langstroth-depth 
brood-chamber,  and  one  or  two  comb-honey  supers, 
answer  the  same  purpose  of  swarm  control?  One 
shallow  extracting-super  and  one  comb-honey  super 
would  give  a  depth  of  about  ten  inches  instead  of 
•the  Langstroth  extracting-size  of  9%  inches  in  depth. 
As  I  am  a  comb-honey  producer  I  should  greatly 
prefer  the  shallow  extracting-super  to  the  Langstroth 
extracting-super  if  it  has  the  same  power  to  control 
swarming,  as  it  would  leave  me  room  for  more 
«omb-honey   supers. 

Chichester,  Que.,  Aug.  1.  Alf.  Potvix. 

[The  shallow-depth  super,  if  the  coml)S  were  fully 
drawn,  might  do  nearly  as  well.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
even  better  in  a  moderate  honey-flow  ;  but  in  a  heavy 
honey-flow  the  combination  of  the  extracting-super 
and  comb-honey  super,  with  foundation  in  the  sec- 
tions, would  not  be  equal  to  a  full-depth  extracting- 
super  with  drawn  comb  for  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing. One  of  the  secrets  of  swarm  prevention  is 
drawn  combs  placed  on  the  hive  when  the  bees  need 
it  for  room,  and  before  they  start  building  cells. 
'Tlie  giving  of  a  half-depth  super  of  drawn  comb 
and  a  super  of  sections  might  answer  for  a  few 
days;  but  when  the  extracting-combs  are  fairly  well 
filled,  the  bees  might  hesitate  a  little  before  drawing 
■out  foundation  in  the  sections;  and  that  hesitation 
might  cause  them  to  start  preparations  for  swarm- 
ing. The  matter  can  be  helped  a  little  by  lifting 
the  super  of  extracting-combs  when  it  is  partly  filled, 
and  putting  the  sections  under.  But  if  the  extract- 
in  ?-combs  were  old,  the  bees  might  darken  the  combs 
in  the  sections  slightly.  In  using  extracting-combs 
in  connection  with  sections,  the  former  should  be 
almost    new — clean    and    white. — Ed.] 


Preparing  for  the  Next  Season's  Increase  in  Sep- 
tember 

My  apiary  of  125  colonies  is  located  forty  rods 
flora  our  residence,  with  an  orchard  on  the  north 
and  a  building  at  the  west,  so  that  there  is  good 
protection  on  these  two  sides.  The  bees  have  always 
wintered  well  in  this  place,  but  I  always  make  sure 
that  each  colony  has  plenty  of  stores  and  that  they 
are  in  prime  order  in  the  fall.  Last  year  I  put  80 
colonies  in  the  cellar  and  had  45  packed  on  their 
summer  stands  for  the  purpose  of  making  increase 
the   following   season. 

Since  keeping  bees  I  have  made  my  increase  by 
selecting  a  strong  colony  having  a  young  prolific 
queen  of  the  previous  season's  rearing  that  has  been 
tested  long  enough  so  that  I  know  she  is  prolific. 
After  choosing  a  number  of  such  colonies  for  in- 
crease the  next  season  I  feed  them  during  the  month 
of  September  enough  to  insure  brood-rearing  until 
I  have  to  provide  second  brood-chambers  and  combs 
to  keep  them  from  swarming.  In  the  mean  time  I 
ieed  some  of  the  colonies  that   I  expect  to  put  into 


the  cellar  enough  so  that  they  will  be  sure  to  fill  and 
seal    five   extracting-frames. 

About  the  last  week  in  September  I  take  the  upper 
brood-chambers  oflf  the  prepared  colonies  and  shake 
the  bees  in  front  of  their  hives  and  give  them  the 
extracting-supers  each  containing  five  combs  of  seal- 
ed honey,  prepared  for  them  as  stated  above.  Then 
I  put  four  quilts  on  top  of  the  escape-board,  then 
another  empty  super  which  I  fill  with  very  fine  chaflf. 
After  this  I  fasten  two-ply  roofing-paper  around  the 
hive,  with  four  cleats,  allowing  it  to  extend  above 
the  top  far  enough  to  put  in  some  more  chaff.  Then 
I  fold  down  the  paper ;  and,  lastly,  tie  a  square  of 
paper   over  all   with   a  piece   of  cord. 

Colonies  so  prepared  winter  safely  and  come  out 
in  the  spring  so  strong  that  I  can  build  them  up  to 
three  colonies  by  the  15th  of  June  strong  enough  to 
store  honey  in  the  supers.  Bees  thus  treated  seldom 
make  any  attempt  to  swarm,  but  will  work  nicely 
all  the  time. 

Yorktown,   Ind.  J.   W.   Davidson. 


Experiences  of  a  Sixteen-year-old  Beekeeper 

I  am  only  sixteen  years  old,  but  have  kept  bees 
for  two  years.  Three  years  ago  last  fall  my  father 
bought  a  colony  of  bees  in  an  eight-frame  hive.  In 
the  following  spring,  when  the  bees  had  begun  to 
fly,  a  beekeeper  from  a  neighboring  town  visited  us 
and  showed  us  how  to  open  the  hive,  how  to  inspect 
the  combs,  and  how  to  find  the  queen.  He  also  told 
us  that  we  might  expect  the  bees  to  swarm  very 
soon,  and  advised  us  to  purchase  of  him  one  of  his 
twelve-frame  hives,  and  transfer  the  bees  into  it,  e.\- 
plaining  that  they  would  be  less  likely  to  swarm  from 
such  a  large  hive.  But  they  evidently  had  contractt~l 
the  swarming  fever  before  we  changed  the  hives,  for 
they  soon  swarmed.  A  little  later  they  cast  a  second 
swarm.  We  failed  to  hive  either  of  these  swarms, 
because  we  were  not  at  home.  Probably  because  they 
were  weakened  by  excessive  swarming,  the  bees  fail- 
ed to  store  any  surplus  honey  in  the  super  that  year, 
though  we  took  out  two  full  frames  of  honey  from 
the  brood-chamber,  and  packed  the  two  spaces  on 
the  outside  with  dry  leaves,   using  division-boards. 

The  bees  came  out  the  next  spring  in  excellent 
condition.  My  father,  a  little  disgusted  at  securing 
so  little  honey,  turned  the  bother  of  the  bees,  as  he 
called  it,  over  to  me  for  the  following  year.  I  stud- 
ied the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  through 
many  of  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  soon  had 
the  ■'  bee  fever." 

That  year,  1911,  was  well  known  for  its  long  dry- 
spells.  The  beekeepers  in  this  locality  not  only  failed 
to  get  a  surplus,  but  were  obliged  to  feed  their  bees 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  starvation  during  the 
following  winter.  Many  of  the  old-timers  here  were 
surprised  when  I  told  them  that  I  had  taken  off  ten 
pounds  of  section  honey,  and  about  twenty-five 
pounds  of  honey  in  frames,  besides  securing  a  fine 
swarm,  and  that  I  had  left  honey  enough  to  winter 
the  bees. 

The  next  year,  1912,  I  secured  162  marketable 
sections  of  honey  and  20  lbs.  in  large  combs,  all 
from  my  twelve-frame  hive.  My  smaller  colony  came 
through  the  winter  in  bad  shape,  but  built  up  in 
time  to  gather  enough  for  winter,  and  a  small  sur- 
plus besides. 

In  my  comparatively  little  experience  I  have  found 
large  hives  to  be  the  best.  The  bees  seem  to  winter 
better,  breed  earlier,  build  up  faster,  and  are  strong- 
er in  numbers  when  the  flow  starts  than  the  bees 
in  smaller  hives.  I  would  rather  have  the  twelve- 
frame  hive,  standard,  than  the  eight  or  ten.  There 
is  less  swarming,  and  what  swarms  do  issue  are 
large  ones.  Perhaps  an  older  beekeeper  could  sub- 
due swarming  entirely  with  the  hive  I  use.  The 
only  objection  I  have  to  the  twelve-frame  hive  is 
that  two  bee-escape  boards  must  be  used  side  by 
side,  instead  of  one,  but  this  is  a  small  matter.  My 
super   holds   ten   rows    of   sections,    four    in    each.     I 
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have  used  both  the  4x5  and  the  square  section; 
Lut  I  like  the  tall  one  better,  and  shall  use  it  en- 
tirely next  year.  In  the  sections  I  use  starters,  but 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  brood-nest  in  order 
to  avoid  drone  combs.  I  gave  most  of  my  honey 
away,  but  sold  some  at  25  cents  a  pound,  and  clear- 
ed about  $10.00.  Adolph  C.  Kroll. 
Northampton,    Mass.,    March    10. 


Why  the  Bees  Die  that  Accompany  the  Queen 

■WTiat  causes  the  bees,  accompanying  a  queen  in 
shipping-cage,  to  die  while  being  introduced?  I  have 
gotten  of  you  three  queens  this  summer.  In  the  first 
case  not  a  bee  died.  With  the  second  about  one-third 
of  them  died  after  the  cage  was  put  in  the  hive 
during  the  time  the  queen  was  being  released ;  but 
the  queen  was  all  right  so  far  as  I  know.  With  the 
third  queen,  about  half  the  bees  died  in  the  cage 
after  being  put  in  the  hive ;  and,  fearing  the  queen 
would  die,  I  released  her.  She  was  favorably  re- 
ceived, but  died  inside  of  24  hours.  Have  you  had 
such   experience  .' 

Asheville,  N.  C,  Aug.  2.  O.  Beomfield. 

[As  a  general  rule  a  queen-bee  will  stand  longer 
confinement  in  a  mailing-cage  than  any  of  her  at- 
tendants. Whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
is  more  vigorous  than  they,  or  whether  it  is  because 
they  feed  her  and  thus  use  up  their  own  vitality,  "we 
can  not  say.  The  probabilities  are  that  bees  in  the 
hive  during  the  interim  of  confinement  feed  the 
queen  new  honey  when  they  would  not  feed  her  at- 
tendants. The  candy  in  the  cage  becomes  hard,  and, 
unless  usable  to  the  bees,  it  might  cause  them  to 
starve;  while  the  queen,  favorably  received  b.v  some 
of  the  workers  of  the  hive,  would  be  lavishly  fed. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  bees  accompanying 
the  introduced  queen  will  die,  as  a  general  thing,  be- 
fore she  is  released. — -Ed.  ] 


Uses  for  Propolis 

Having  occasion  last  spring  to  graft  a  couple  of 
fruit-trees  I  got  together  my  tools,  but  could  not  find 
the  grafting-wax.  After  a  search  I  found  a  lump 
about  the  size  of  a  base  ball.  Being  a  little  hard  I 
warmed  the  wax,  and  worked  in  a  little  linseed  oil. 
When  the  weather  warmed  I  noticed  the  bees  ap- 
parently helping  themselves  to  the  wax  around  the 
grafts,  so  I  lightly  touched  it  on  top  with,  a  little 
I  arbolic  emulsion  that  I  happened  to  have  left  after 
treating  cabbage  and  cauliflower  for  root  maggots. 
Some  weeks  later,  on  looking  through  my  tool-box 
I  found  a  ball  of  grafting-wax  intact.  Then  what 
was  it  I  had  used  for  grafting?  Propolis,  and  it 
worked  finely.  Since  then  I  have  used  it  thinned 
down  with  linseed  oil  for  painting  wounds  when 
pruning  fruit-trees.  It  also  makes  a  good  tanglefoot 
for  flies  if  warmed  and  thinned  with  molasses;  then 
spread  it  on  manila  paper. 

George  H.   Bedford. 

East    Stroudsburg,    Pa.,   July   26. 


Wintering  in  a  Room  Kept  Cool  with  Ice 

Although  I  am  a  beginner  with  bees,  I  will  give 
here  my  experience  in  the  past  winter.  I  have  six 
colonies  which  I  have  been  wintering  in  a  cooler 
used  for  butter  in  the  summer.  I  placed  the  hives 
on  a  board  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom'  floor,  and 
have  left  the  entrance  open  the  whole  width  of  the 
entrance  of  the  hive.  The  temperature  has  been 
around  28  to  30  degrees  most  of  the  time.  The  colo- 
nies all  had  a  good  supply  of  honey  gathered  from 
the  field.  Out  of  six  hives  I  do  not  think  that  I  lost 
over  two  quarts  of  bees  that  died  from  old  age. 

The  cooler  is  cooled  artificially,  although  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  winter  there  was  no  ice  in  it.  But 
about  the  middle  of  February  the  temperature  was  a 
little  higher — about   32 ;    so  we   got  the   ice   into   it, 
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and  it  then  kept  just  28  degrees  for  weeks.  The 
room  is  8x10x7  ft.  There  are  four  spaces  between 
the  outside  and  inner  wall,  lined  with  good  build- 
ing-paper. There  is  a  cool-air  inlet  at  the  bottom, 
and  an  outlet  at  the  top  four  inches  wide  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  cooler,  with  a  trap-door  at  the 
inlet  and  one  at  the  outlet  so  as  to  open  and  close 
as  the  temperature  goes  up  and  down.  The  outlet 
from  the  roof  runs  up  high  enough  so  that  there  is 
a  good  draft.  The  inside  of  the  cooler  is  always  very 
drv. 

Malone,   N.  Y.,   March   17.  J.   N.   Vassau. 


Another  who  Winters  Bees  in  Cold  Storage 

I  sold  a  colony  of  bees  to  Mr.  Henry  Schneider, 
of  Pottstown.  last  fall.  He  is  treasurer  of  a  cold- 
storage  plant,  so  he  put  the  bees  in  cold  storage  in  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  32  degrees. 
They  weighed  56  pounds  in  the  fall.  He  weighed 
them  Jan.  4  to  Feb.  24.  They  consumed  3  pounds 
of  honey  in  that  time.  We  took  them  out  March  15. 
Then  they  weighed  49  V2  pounds.  They  came  out 
fine   and  "lively.  W.   B.    Reitmeyer. 

Pottstown,    Pa.,    April   2. 

[Wintering  bees  in  cold  storage  is  rather  startling. 
In  both  the  above  accounts  it  appears  that  the  air 
was  fresh  and  dry.  These  experiments  do  not  prove, 
therefore,  that  a  temperature  in  a  bee-cellar  below 
35   degrees   does   no  harm. — Ed.] 


Queen  rearing;  No  Difficulty  in  Getting  Cells  or 

Virgins,  but  Can't  Get  Them  Mated  Fast 

Enough 

We  have  had  no  trouble  to  get  the  cells  and  to 
hatch  the  virgins ;  but  when  it  comes  to  getting  them 
mated,  it's  a  different  proposition.  I  notice  in 
Gleanings  where  you  say  that  your  basswood  api- 
ary will  produce  3000  queens  besides  its  full  quota 
of  honey.  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  can  pro- 
duce and  mate  that  many  queens  from  a  yard  and 
still  get  its  full  quota  of  honey ;  for  by  any  system  of 
mating  that  we  have  used,  we  have  always  found 
that  it  takes  considerable  strength  from  the  bees  to 
make  the  nuclei  and  mate  the  queens.  Do  you  still 
use  baby  nuclei?  I  thought  I  saw  in  Gleanings  a 
while  back  where  you  claimed  that  the  two-frame 
nuclei  of  standard  size  was  the  best,  and  that  the 
babies  were  too  small,  troublesome,  and  fussy.  Now, 
to  take  two  frames  of  brood,  bees,  and  honey  from 
a  colony  here  just  before  a  honey-flow  weakens  it  so 
it  will  not  store  as  much  honey  as  it  would  have  by 
several  pounds.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
baby  nuclei;  but  if  they're  a  good  thing  I  might 
consider  adopting  them  provided  you  could  make 
them  to  dovetail  in  with  the  Danzenbaker  hive.  We 
have  used  mostly,  to  mate  our  queens,  two  frames 
divided  off  to  one  side  of  a  colony  with  entrance  in 
the  rear:  but  it  leaves  the  brood-chamber  of  the 
main  colony  too  small,  besides  weakening  it  some- 
what to  get  the  nuclei  started,  and  interfering  with 
uniform  storing  in  the  super  above.  The  best  method 
that  we  have  found  to  mate  queens  is  in  connection 
with  increase,  when  we  want  to  fill  up  empty  hives. 
Just  divide  the  hive  half  and  half  with  one  entrance 
in  the  front  and  the  other  in  the  rear,  and  put  two 
frames  of  brood  and  bees  and  honey  in  each  half 
with  a  ripe  cell,  or  a  virgin. 

Now,  I  had  thought  that,  if  you  could  make  us  a 
combination  nucleus  mating  and  shipping  box,  of 
two  and  three  frame  capacity  for  the  Danzenbaker 
frame,  then  that,  together  with  our  divided  empty- 
hive  system  in  connection  with  increase,  might  be 
the  best  systems  for  us  to  adopt.  Then  by  one  sys- 
tem we  would  be  getting  increase  and  queens,  and 
by  the  other  we  would  be  getting  salable  nuclei  and 
queen 

We  should  like  to  know  how  you  mate  your  queens 
so  inexpensively,  and  also  to  have  your  advice  as  to 
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the  baby  nuclei,  and  how  best  to  mate  queens  in  large 
numbers,  as  we  have  been  literally  swamped  with 
orders,  and  could  have  filled  them  all  but  for  our 
mating  troubles. 

We  should  like  to  have  a  system  of  mating  by 
which  we  could  secure  our  full  quota  of  honey,  or 
nearly  so,  and  still  get  our  queens  mated. 

L.-^TSH.xw  Honey  Co. 

Carlisle,   Ind.,  July   30. 

[This  subject  of  mating  is  a  science  or  a  trade  in 
itself.  In  the  first  place,  for  the  rearing  of  drones 
you  must  have  queens  two  years  old,  of  fine  stock, 
and  give  them  drone  comb  every  now  and  then. 
These  colonies  should  never  suffer  from  want  of 
stores ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  after  the  season 
for  honey  coming  in  stops  they  should  be  fed  grad- 
ually and  contiiniously,  otherwise  the  bees  will  kill 
off  the  drones.  A  drone-raising  colony  is  a  good 
deal  like  a  cell-building  colony — both  must  have  a 
continuous  supply  of  nectar  or  a  syrup.  For  feed- 
ing we  use  about  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of  sugar 
in  a  Boardman  feeder,  all  the  holes  soldered  up 
except  one  or  two. 

With  the  twin  baby  nuclei  you  can  mate  more 
queens  for  a  given  number  of  bees  for  a  given 
amount  of  help  than  from  the  same  number  of  full- 
sized  two-frame  Langstroth  nuclei.  It  is  less  trouble 
to  introduce  virgins  to  the  small  number  of  bees; 
takes  less  time  to  find  the  queens,  and  less  food  or 
syrup  to  take  care  of  them.  But  one  trouble  with 
the  baby  nuclei  is  that  queens  must  be  taken  out 
as  soon  as  the  queen  begins  laying.  Unless  you  can 
have  your  orders  regulated  to  come  in  just  as  fast 
as  you  can  raise  the  queens,  you  must  arrange  to 
have  the  queens  as  fast  as  they  begin  laying  in  the 
baby  hives  kept  in  larger  nuclei.  This  is  so  incon- 
venient that  many  queen-breeders  prefer  full  stand- 
ard Langstroth  frames,  two  in  number,  for  a  nu- 
cleus. 

We  do  not  believe  it  practicable  to  make  a  com- 
bined nucleus  and  shipping  box,  as  their  function  is 
so  entirely  different.  For  your  purpose  we  think  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  for  you  to  have  two- 
frame  nuclei,  either  in  a  single  box  or  two  nuclei  in 
an  eight-frame  hive-body  with  a  close-fitting  division- 
board  between.  The  entrances  should  be  at  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  hive.  Such  nuclei  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  combined  heat,  and  will  hold  the  queens 
until  you  can  use  them  for  orders. 

You  might  find  it  a  little  more  satisfactory  to 
come  here  for  a  day  or  two  and  talk  with  our  men. 
We  have  no  trade  secrets  but  that  we  are  willing  to 
give  to  the  public,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  you  or 
any  of  you   at  any  time. 

We  use  both  kinds  of  nuclei  for  mating  queens — 
the  twin  babies  in  the  yard  where  we  raised  queens 
only,  and  the  full-sized  two-frame  Langstroth  (two 
in  an  eight-frame  hive  with  a  tight-fitting  division- 
board  between),  at  our  other  yards  where  we  raise 
queens,  nuclei,  and  bees  for  pound  packages.  The 
full-sized  nuclei  can  be  used  for  the  nucleus  trade, 
and  sometimes  they  will  furnish  one  pound  or  half 
a  pound  of  bees.  In  good  seasons  the  nucleus  frames 
at  our  yards  are  extracted,  as  queen-reariHg  opera- 
tions can  not  go  on  in  a  nucleus  where  the  queen 
is  honey-bound.  When  the  baby  nuclei  get  overfilled 
with  honey  we  take  out  one  frame  of  comb  and  put 
in  an  empty  one  and  hold  the  filled  one  as  a  reserve, 
to  be  used  when  needed  later  on. 

You  do  not  understand  how  we  can  get  honey 
from  an  apiary  where  we  are  raising  queens  from 
baby  nuclei.  Easy  enough.  The  cell-builders  and 
other  colonies  held  in  reserve  for  cell-building  pur- 
poses must  be  strong.  Such  colonies  will  produce 
honey  the  same  as  an^  strong  colony.  Some  years, 
like  this  season,  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  them 
any  appreciable  amount.  This  season  honey  began 
coming  in  almost  from  the  time  of  fruit-bloom  to 
the   close  of   sweet   clover,    which   is   usually   our  last 


supply  of  nectar.  Cell-builders  will  swarm  unless 
they  are  kept  down  by  extracting,  and  hence  the 
colonies  at  our  basswood  apiary  were  extracted. 
They  were  thus  able  to  produce  their  full  quota  of 
honey. — Ed.] 


The  Cheapest  Way  to  Ship  Bees  Long  Distances 

I  have  about  100  colonies  of  bees;  and  as  I  can 
not  sell  them  here  for  as  much  as  I  can  get  for  the 
honey  that  is  in  the  boxes  I  am  taking  the  honey 
from  them. 

I  am  going  to  move  back  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
thought  it  possible  to  save  the  bees  and  express  them 
through.  My  idea  is  to  make  a  box,  say  about  seven 
feet  long,  out  of  light  material,  and  divide  it  into 
about  18  compartments,  five  by  five  inches;  put  in 
a  pound  section  of  honey  for  the  bees  to  feed  on, 
and  put  the  queen  with,  say,  two  or  three  hundred 
bees  in  each  compartment.  On  arriving  in  Penn- 
sylvania I  contemplate  purchasing  enough  bees  to 
take  some  racks  and  put  in  the  new  boxes  in  which 
I  place  my  bees  when  taken  out  of  the  box  in  which 
I  ship  them.  Of  course  I  shall  expect  to  feed  the 
bees  through  the  winter. 

Hamilton,  Mont.,  Aug.  8.         C.  A.  Mabksbuey. 

[Your  plan  of  expressing  bees  back  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  long  boxes  we  do  not  think  would  be  prac- 
ticable. You  would  have  difficulty  in  uniting  them 
to  other  bees  on  arrival  in  the  East.  Would  it  not 
be  better  f»r  you  to  advertise  yeur  100  colonies  at 
a  low  price,  sell  them  if  possible,  and  take  that  mon- 
ey to  buy  bees  in  Pennsylvania  when  you  go  back? 
Your  express  on  such  packages  of  bees  would  be 
considerable ;  and  our  experience  convinces  us  that 
many  if  not  most  of  the  bees  ■vypuld  be  dead  on  ar- 
rival at  destination  for  this  reason: 

Combs  in  the  sections  will  not  stand  hard  bang- 
ing ;  and  the  result  is  that  they  would  be  broken 
out  and  many  of  the  bees  in  bad  shape.  It  would  be 
much  more  practicable  for  you  to  shake  your  bees 
into  3-lb.  packages,  as  was  illustrated  in  Gleanings 
in  the  April  15th  issue.  We  have  had  phenomenal 
success  in  shippinig  bees  this  way,  but  found  it  nec- 
essary to  use  a  bottle  of  water  in  connection  with 
the  candy. — Ed.] 


Early  Cutting  of  Alfalfa  Means  Less   Tonnage   of 
Hay 

The  reason  that  the  farmers  of  Colorado  cut 
their  alfalfa  before  blooming  is  because  their  custsm- 
ers,  the  dairymen,  want  it  that  way,  claiming  it  is 
a  better  milk-producer  when  cut  before  it  blooms. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Turner  could  induce  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors to  let  their  alfalfa  go  to  bloom  by  paying  them 
to  do  so.  Cutting  alfalfa  before  it  blooms  gradually 
reduces  the  tonnage,  and  eventually  kills  the  plant 
altogether. 

Glenrock,    Wyo.,    Aug.    22.  J.   E.   HlGOINS. 


Wintering  Surplus  Queens  in  Nuclei 

I  find  it  a  good  practice  to  winter  over  a  number 
of  nuclei  to  provide  for  any  loss  of  queens  that  may 
occur  in  the  apiary  ;  and  if  there  should  be  no  such 
loss,  these  nuclei  se.rve  a  good  purpose  in  strength- 
ening up  weak  colonies  in  the  spring.  They  are  nice, 
also,  for  mating  early  queens,  or  they  may  be  left 
to  grow  into  strong  colonies  for  the  buckwheat  flow. 

Ithaca,   N.  Y.  E.   L.   Dresser. 


The  Connecticut  Foul-Brood-Inspection  Law 

I  have  read  your  editorial  note  regarding  our 
apiary-inspection  bill.  The  original  bill  asked  for 
an  appropriation  of  $1500  annually,  but  this  was 
reduced  one-half  by  the  appropriation  committee. 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  July  30.  W.  E.  Britton. 
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Our   Homes 


A.  I.  Root 


Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you? — I  COR.   6:19. 
Wash  ye,  make  you  clean. — ISA.  1:16. 

KEEPING    THESE    GOD-GIVEN    BODIES    OF    OUKS 
IN  GOOD  REPAIR. 

Terry  and  I  have  a  pleasant  challenge, 
one  with  the  other,  as  to  which  one  will  live 
to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  Now,  we  are 
both  professing  Christians;  and  in  our 
teachings,  if  we  do  not  honestly  own  up 
when  we  get  sick,  we  shall  not  be  livimg  up 
to  our  profession  as  health  teachers  or  as 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Doc- 
tors and  professional  nurses,  if  they  wish 
to  be  consulted  as  authorities,  ought  to  be 
very  careful  about  getting  sick.  If  my  good 
friend  and  neighbor  Terry  should  get  sick 
down  would  go  his  teaching,  or  at  least  they 
would  go  down  a  little  way.  Of  course,  he 
does  not  charge  any  big  fee  for  his  instruc- 
tions, and,  in  fact,  he  does  not  charge  anj 
thing,  so  all  his  healing  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, like  that  of  the  great  Master,  who  did 
his  work  when  on  earth  "  without  money 
and  without  price."  Terry  must  not  get 
sick;  in  fact,  I  have  felt  sure  the  great 
Father  would  indorse  the  great  truths  Ter- 
ry is  giving  us,  by  giving  him  health.  Well, 
with  this  preface  I  have  made  another  great 
discovery.  It  may  be  new  to  some  of  you, 
at  least,  as  it  was  new  to  me. 

To  be  honest,  I  do  have  spells  of  indiges- 
tion ;  and  I  had  such  a  spell  lasting  several 
days  in  July.  I  first  cut  otf  evei-y  thing 
sweet.  Then  I  tried  going  a  little  hungry; 
but  the  fermentation  in  i-uy  bowels  did  not 
let  up  until  I  had  several  meals  of  pure  lean 
beef  on  the  old  Salisbury  treatment.  This 
got  me  in  better  shape,  as  it  always  has 
done.  But  still  I  had  the  bad  taste  in  my 
mouth  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning.  When 
my  digestion  is  real  good  my  mouth  is  al- 
ways sweet  and  clean — like  a  baby's,  for 
instance.  Perhaps  one  who  is  74  years  of 
age  can  not  expect  his  breath  to  be  as  sweet 
as  that  of  a  baby;  but  I  think  it  ought  to 
come  somewhere  near  it.*  Well,  when  my 
teeth  needed  some  repairs  I  at  once  went  to 
a  dentist.  If  we  are  going  to  chew  every 
thing  until  it  is  liquid  or  semi-liquid  we 
must  have  good  teeth.     This  dentist  is  a 

*  Should  God  in  his  loving  providence  permit  me 
to  reach  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety,  I  am  hoping 
and  working  and  praying  to  be  able  to  keep  clean, 
pure,  and  sweet,  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  I  fear 
old  people  ofttimes  get  to  be  careless  about  their 
dress  and  personal  habits,  etc.,  just  as  I  have  been 
careless  about  my  teeth.  I  have  been  scrubbing  my 
body  daily,  from  the  top  of  my  head  down  to  my 
toes,  but  forgetting,  ignoring,  and  overlooking  the 
teeth  and  mouth — tlie  "  gateway,"  as  we  might  call 
it,  of  every  thing  taken  into  the  stomach  in  the 
way  of  food  to  keep  up  that  "  storage  battery  "  of 
health   and  strength. 


new  one,  or  new  to  me.  He  is  a  young  chap, 
and  I  think  he  is  pretty  well  up  to  date. 
The  first  thing  he  said  when  he  looked  into 
my  mouth  was,  "  Mr.  Root,  when  did  you 
clean  your  teeth  last?" 

I  replied,  "  My  good  friend,  I  am  asham- 
ed to  say  that  I  forgot  to  clean  them,  as  I 
fully  intended  t-o  do,  before  I  started  to 
come  here;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  some  little  time  since  I  gave  my 
teeth  a  good  brushing."  Mrs.  Root  keeps 
scolding  me,  and  usually  brings  me  my 
tooth-brush,  tooth-paste,  and  a  dish  of  wa- 
ter on  Sunday  morning  before  I  go  to 
church,  saying  that  I  ought  to  clean  my 
teeth  at  least  every  Sunday  morning  since 
I  insist  on  refusing  to  clean  them  once  or 
twice  a  day.  Well,  the  dentist  went  on  to 
say : 

"  Mr.  Root,  I  know  you  will  excuse  me 
when  I  tell  you  that,  if  you  let  your  teeth 
go  in  the  shape  they  are  now  in,  it  is  a 
wonder  if  you  do  not  have  indigestion.  The 
matter  collecting  in  the  cavities  in  your 
mouth  you  can  not  very  well  get  out  with 
a  toothpick.  It  will  begin  to  ferment  over 
night;  and  if  you  chew  your  food  ever  so 
well  at  your  breakfast  next  morning,  this 
matter  from  the  teeth  is  mixed  with  it,  and 
will  keep  up  the  fermentation  in  your 
stomach  and  bowels.  If  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve your  health,  and  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old,  as  you  and  Terry  have  talked 
about,  you  must  clean  your  teeth  thorough- 
ly every  day." 

Deal"  friends,  I  want  to  make  two  apol- 
ogies right  here.  James  enjoins  us  to  con- 
fess our  faults  one  to  the  other;  and  wliile 
I  am  ashamed  to  make  the  above  confes- 
sion, I  tliink  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  my  duty,  and  that  it  will  do  good  all 
around. 

The  other  confession  is  (and  I  wish  to 
include  an  humble  apology  to  my  young 
friend  the  dentist),  all  at  once  Satan  put  it 
into  my  head  that  this  dentist,  perhaps,  had 
tooth-brushes,  tooth-powders,  or  tooth-paste 
for  sale.  I  had  been  to  two  different  den- 
tists and  paid  them  quite  a  little  money 
within  the  past  year,  and  neither  one  of 
them  had  said  a  word  about  my  unsanitary 
teeth.  I  said,  "  My  good  friend,  do  you  sell 
tooth-brashes  or  tooth-paste?" 

"  Notliing  of  the  kind.  You  can  get  the 
best  up-to-date  implements  for  the  care  of 
the  teeth  at  any  of  the  drugstores." 

Somebody  has  been  mean  enough  to  in- 
sinuate that  dentists  would  lose  a  chance  of 
getting  jobs  (with  big  pay)  if  they,  like  our 
physicians,  should  be  too  vehement  in  urg- 
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ing  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure." 
Let  us  now  go  back  to  that  bad  taste  in  my 
moutli. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  that,  in  eating 
my  apples,  I  greatly  enjoy  a  little  bit  of 
cheese — say  half  an  ounce.  Well,  when  I 
had  that  severe  spell  of  indigestion,  each 
iiiorning  when  I  awoke  I  could  still  taste 
the  cheese  in  my  mouth.  I  told  Mrs.  Root 
that  I  believed  this  had  something  to  do 
with  my  spells  of  indigestion,  and  that  I 
would  try  dropping  off  the  cheese  and  eat 
only  apples.  Well,  it  did  stop  the  "clieesj-" 
taste;  but  there  was  still  a  bad  taste  in  my 
mouth  that  I  knew  was  not  right.  Now, 
what  do  you  think?  When  I  ate  the^cheese, 
even  though  I  chewed  it  until  it  was  almost 
liquid,  it  got  between  my  teeth  and  remain- 
ed there  all  night,  and,  of  course,  it  result- 
ed in  a  bad  cheesy  taste  in  the  morning.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me,  dear  readers,  for 
going  over  this  matter  so  much  in  detail; 
but  my  "  great  discovery  "  comes  in  right 
here.  I  went  to  the  druggist  and  got  the 
best  up-to-date  tooth-brush  he  had.  Then 
I  got  the  very  best  tooth-paste,  and  follow- 
ed directions.  I  ate  cheese,  all  I  wanted, 
with  my  Red  Astrakhan  apples — seven  or 
eight  good  big-sized  ones — and  I  can  hon- 
estly say  I  never  enjoyed  any  food  more  in 
my  life.  I  never  enjoyed  the  most  elaborate 
dinner  more  than  T  did  those  Red  Astra- 
khans and  Yellow  Transparent  apples.  Be- 
fore I  Avent  to  bed  I  scrubbed  my  teeth  and 
mouth  most  thoroughly.  The  next  morning 
there  was  no  bad  taste  whatever,  and  my 
digestion  now  is  just  ]ierfect.  I  can  eat 
raw  tomatoes  with  sugar,  pepper,  and  vin- 
egar, or  with  sugar  and  cream  for  dinner, 
and  they  do  not  trouble  me  a  bit.  I  eat 
])eas  and  beans  in  moderation,  and  green 
corn;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  at  least  a 
great  part  of  the  improvement  has  come 
fi'om  thoroughly  cleansing  my  teeth  and 
mouth,  finishing  up  with  plenty  of  pure 
soft  water. 

May  God  be  praised  for  our  dentists  and 
]ihysicians  who  are  not  only  able  but  will- 
ing to  speak  the  plain  truth  when  caring 
for  these  bodies  of  ours. 


Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing ;  for  in  due 
time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. — Gal.  6:9. 

I  have  been  reading  the  Home  papers  with  great 
interest  this  past  year;  and  as  I  need  some  advice 
I  thought  perhaps  you  could  help  me. 

My  father  was  a  beeman  in  Barry  Co.,  Mich., 
and  took  Gleanings  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
and  I  used  to  read  the  stories  written  by  "  Rambler," 
with  great   interest   when   a   small  lad. 

When  I  was  twenty  I  started  for  myself  and  hired 
out  to  work  on  a  farm  for  a  neighbor,  for,  like  most 
boys,  I  thought  my  own  father's  business  was  not 
as  good  as  that  of  some  one  else.  I  had  no  bad  hab- 
its;   and  as  I  got  good  wages  I  soon  saved  enough 


to  make  a  first  payment  on  a  little  farm,  and  soon 
had  some  stock,  chickens,  and  bees.  I  was  thrifty, 
and  every  thing  turned  into  money  that  I  took  hold 
of;  but  I  was  very  discontented  in  living  alone;  and 
as  every  one  kept  telling  me  I  ought  to  get  a  wife 
I  soon  grew  to  think  so  myself.  I  gave  my  heart  to 
God,  and  have  tried  to  serve  him  in  my  everyday 
life,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  am  doing  right  in 
writing  this,  as  he  has  never  failed  me ;  and  as  I 
have  never  yet  gone  hungry  I  have  no  proof  that  I 
ever  shall. 

But  to  go  on  with  what  I  started  to  tell  you.  I 
had  almost  paid  for  my  little  farm  when  a  cousin 
came  to  visit  me  from  the  East,  and  wanted  me  to 
go  back  East  with  him  and  see  some  of  the  world; 
so,  as  I  had  a  chance  to  exchange  my  farm  for  a 
cheaper  one  that  would  put  me  out  of  debt,  and 
give  me  a  little  to  the  good,  I  made  the  deal,  sold  all 
ray  personal  property,  and  went  to  New  York.  I 
liked  the  East,  and  decided  to  buy  a  cheap  farm  in 
New  York;  but  when  I  came  to  sell  the  farm  I  had 
in  Michigan  I  found  that  the  title  was  not  good; 
and  as  the  party  who  gave  me  the  deed  had  been 
dead  for  some  time  I  had  no  redress  and  lost  one 
thousand  hard-earned  dollars.  I  then  had  left  only 
about  two  hundred  dollars,  and  I  decided  to  hire  out 
to  a  dairy  farmer,  as  they  pay  the  best  wages  in  the 
East.  I  think  I  overworked  a  little,  for  by  the  mid- 
dle of  September  I  was  sick  in  bed  under  the  doc- 
tor's care;  and  when  I  got  out  the  doctor  said  I 
must  not  work  at  hard  work  for  some  time.  This 
took  all  my  liard-earned  summer  wages,  and  I  was 
not  in  sliape  to  work  at  dairying  any  more.  I  al- 
ways thought  I  should  like  the  jeweler's  trade,  so  I 
began  to  repair  clocks  and  watches.  In  the  mean 
time  I  met  and  married  my  wife;  and  after  buying 
our  furniture  I  had  very  little  left  out  of  a  declin- 
ing bank  account. 

Last  August  there  came  twin  boys  to  our  house; 
and  through  the  expense  of  sickness  I  have  used  all 
the  small  bank  account,  and  have  to  get  along  on 
what  I  make  from  day  to  day.  I  now  have  the  trade 
very  well  learned,  and  a  very  good  line  of  tools;  but 
this  town  is  too  small  to  keep  a  jeweler,  and  I  have 
no  cash  to  move  to  a  larger  town. 

My  chickens  are  doing  fine,  but  I  have  only  a 
small  flock. 

There  seems  no  way  for  me  to  get  where  I  can 
stand  on  my  feet,  to  use  a  common  expression,  and 
I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  in  the  future.  Although 
I  am  not  in  debt  to  any  one,  I  am  just  to  the  end 
of  my  cash  and  very  little  work.  As  you  used  to 
work  at  the  jeweler  trade,  and  have  had  a  wide 
range  of  experience,  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
have  a  word  of  advice  to  offer. 

Trusting  that  God  will  direct  you  to  give  me  the 
proper  advice,   I  am  vours  cordially, 

New  York.  "  F.  S.  C. 

After  going  over  the  above  letter  several 
times  I  decided  that  this  thing  that  got  our 
friend  into  trouble — that  is,  if  he  really  is 
in  trouble — is  the  habit  of  becoming  dis- 
contented. His  losing  his  farm  because  the 
title  was  imperfect  points  a  moral.  When 
you  buy  property,  have  some  competent 
attorney  examine  the  title,  in  order  to  be 
sure  it  is  all  right.  My  opinion  is  (without 
consulting  an  attorney)  that  his  title  could 
have  been  made  good,  even  though  the  one 
he  bought  it  of  was  dead.  Of  course,  cir- 
cumstances might  prove  othenvise.  Our 
friend  did  a  very  wise  thing  in  getting  mar- 
ried, and  I  think,  also,  the  great  Father 
above  "  did  a  Avise  thing  "  in  sending  the 
twin  boys  to  that  humble  home.  Below  is 
my  reply  to  his  lettei'.     1  decided  to  put  it 
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iu  print  because  it  may  encourage  others 
who  are  situated  in  a  similar  manner.  Do 
not  be  in  haste,  dear  friends,  to  think  you 
can  imjyrove  your  condition  bj-  moving  to 
some  other  place. 

My  good  friend,  while  I  thank  you  for  the  high 
compliment  you  pay  me  in  deferring  to  my  judgment, 
I  fear  I  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  the  advice  you 
need.  First,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  fear  God 
and  are  trying  to  keep  his  commandments ;  and  if 
you  make  it  a  matter  of  prayer  as  to  what  you  shall 
do,  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  directed  right. 

Yes,  the  gi-eater  part  of  my  life  was  spent  at  the 
bench.  When  I  was  climbing  down  the  ladder 
after  putting  up  my  sign  as  watchmaker  and  jeweler, 
a  man  gave  me  a  .iob,  and  I  have  never  been  out  of 
work  since.  One  reason  is  that  I  would  repair  any 
thing,  or  do  any  thing  to  help  needy  people.  I  tried 
hard  to  make  myself  useful  to  humanity.  Now,  if 
you  are  in  a  small  town  I  feel  sure  if  you  try  ear- 
nestly to  do  every  thing  faithfully  that  comes  in 
sight  to  help  your  fellow-man  you  will  find  plenty 
to  do,  and  ultimately  get  your  pay.  A  great  many 
times  I  know  I  spent  perhaps  hours  at  a  time,  and 
didn't  feel  that  I  could  conscientiouslv  charge  what 
the  job  was  really  worth,  especially  for  something 
that  belonged  to  poor  people  ;  but  that  sort  of  work 
paid  eventually.  I  got  a  reputation  for  being  reason- 
able, and  being  Christianlike  in  making  my  charges. 
In  a  little  while  I  had  to  hire  help,  and  this  thing 
has  been  going  on  for  sixty  years.  Sometimes  I  fear- 
ed I  was  reckless  in  trying  to  help  people ;  but  my 
reward  came  sooner  or  later. 

Ask  your  ■wife  if  I  am  not  right  in  thinking  you 
should  stick  to  your  trade,  where  you  are.  With 
the  help  of  the  chickens,  I  am  sure  you  will  get 
enough  to  do,  and  will  be  better  off  than  if  you  think 
of  changing  your  location. 

A.  I.  Root. 


GOP  S   KINGDOM   COMING",   DOUBLING  UP   THE 
COUNTRY  CHURCHES. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer: 

A  PRACTICAL   EXA^(PLE. 

In  an  effort  to  make  rural  churches  unite,  to  the 
increase  of  their  membership,  economy  in  church 
management,  and  the  financial  advancement  of  their 
pastors,  a  monthly  magazine  is  collecting  statistics 
as  to  the  number  of  churches  in  small  towns.  The 
investigators  have  taken  tv\-o  widely  separated  States 
of  the  Union  as  a  field  for  their  work,  and  the  fig- 
ures  are   interesting   and   suggestive. 

Almost  every  little  village  that  could  support  one 
church  comfortably  has  from  three  to  five  which 
only  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  may  be  said 
to  be  "  supported  "  at  all.  A  handful  of  people*in 
each  edifice,  a  hopeless,  poverty-stricken  preacher,  a 
treasury  with  the  minus  sign  in  front  of  it — these 
are  common  conditions. 

That  such  conditions  are  not  irremediable,  how- 
ever, has  been  shown  by  a  little  town  in  Missouri ; 
and  the  attention  of  these  investigators  might  well 
be  directed  to  that  little  town.  Its  name  is  Alma, 
and  it  is  to  be  found  only  on  the  largest  maps,  for 
its  population  is  only  319.  Yet,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  Alma  was  struggling  to  support  four  churches. 
These  congregations  were  Methodist,  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Congregational.  Last  year  they  just 
got  together  and  agreed  to  bury  their  sectarian  dif- 
ferences. They  united  in  one  congregation,  chose  the 
most  convenient  church  edifice,  and  hired  a  minister 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  them. 

They  are  doing  well  in  that  church,  they  say.  New 
members  are  baptized  by  whatever  method  they  may 
prefer.  Old  members  are  not  required  to  resign  their 
allegiance   to   their  own   creeds  or  articles   of  faith. 


Doubtless  the  brethren  do  not  agi-ee  on  certain  doc- 
trinal points,  but  they  dwell  together  in  unity  for  all 
that.  Nobody's  theological  toes  are  stepped  on,  and 
they  are  out  of  debt,  and  their  pastor  has  a  living 
wage,  promptly  paid. 

"A  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  says  the  Scrip- 
ture. Perhaps  little  Alma  may  yet  lead  the  two  and 
seventy  sects  into  the  unity  that  has  been  the  dream 
of  many  Christians. 

I  read  the  above  with  much  interest,  be 
cause  in  one  of  my  wheel-rides  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  pass  through  the 
little  town  of  Alma,  Mo.  I  wonder  if  some 
good  brother  or  sister  who  lives  in  Alma 
or  somewhere  else  can  tell  us  what  they  call 
the  new  church  that  was  made  up  of  Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Congi'e- 
gationalists.  I  have  seen  several  attempts 
of  this  sort,  and  down  in  Florida  they  have 
been  quite  successful.  The  only  difficulty 
was  in  deciding  on  the  name.  1  think  in 
one  case  they  called  this  the  Union  Church, 
May  God  speed  the  work  of  doubling  up. 


REMEMBER    THE    SABBATH    DAY    TO    KEEP    IT 
HOLY. 

The  following,  which  we  clip  from  the 
Sundaij  School  Times,  explains  itself: 

WILBUR  weight's  ANSWER. 

Today  is  a  sabbath  unto  Jehovah. — Ex.  16:25. 
The  Wright  brothers,  the  famous  aviators  (of  whom 
one  died  in  1913),  are  clean-limbed  and  clean-mind- 
ed. Prom  their  father,  good  old  Bishop  Wright,  they 
inherit  two  sterling  traits — character  and  a  shrewd 
business  sense.  When  Wilbur  was  at  the  high  tide 
of  his  first  foreign  success,  and  was  acclaimed  every- 
where as  "the  emperor  of  the  air,"  the  king  of  Spain 
came  to  see  his  machine.  An  orderly  approached  and 
satd,  "  His  Majesty  would  like  to  see  you  fly."  "  I 
am  very  sorry,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  we  never  flv 
on   Sunday."  • 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  me,  because 
I  was  so  well  acquainted  with  our  good 
friend  Wilbur  Wright,  his  father  (Bishop 
Wright),  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  God 
gi-ant  that  we  may  have  at  least  a  few  men 
left  who  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  before 
men,  even  kings,  and  confess  their  respect 
for  God's  holy  word. 


"  PEACE  ON  EARTH,  GOOD  WILL  TO  MEN." 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Common- 
er of  May  23.  Can  not  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings give  it  a  hearty  amen? 

THE    NEW    DREADNAUGHT. 

"  Ever  since  the  earliest  days  men  have  been  build- 
ing ships.  They  are  still  building  them;  but  the 
ship  we  are  planning  is  different  from  the  others. 
Its  compass  is  the  heart;  its  shells  carry  good  will; 
its  missiles  are  projected  by  the  smokeless  powder  of 
love;  its  captain  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  ask  you 
all  to  drink  with  me  to  this  new  battleship — the 
ship  of  friendship.  No  target  can  withstand  the  shots 
that  friendship  sends  abroad." — Mr.  Bryan's  toast 
to  the  "  Ship  of  Friendship,"  in  bidding  good-by  to 
the  foreign  peace  delegates  at  the  John  A.  Stewj^r^ 
breakfast  given  in  Washington,   May   X?,, 
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High-pressure    Gardening 


BARREN  CORNSTALKS;,  ETC. 

Just  now  the  whole  wide  world  is  inter- 
ested ill  eliminating"  the  hen  that  does  not 
lay  eggs  and  the  cow  that  does  not  give  her 
share  of  the  milk,  etc.  On  page  578,  Aug. 
15,  I  have  given  you  a  glimpse  of  my  patch 
of  sweet  corn.  Well,  during  the  severe 
drouth  during  the  fore  part  of  August  our 
two  cows  gnawed  down  their  pasture  lot  so 
that  it  was  very  desirable  to  give  them  some 
green  food  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk; 
and  as  their  pasture  lot  was  close  up  to  the 
sweet  corn  I  began  cutting  out  the  stalks 
containing  no  ears.  There  were  three  if 
not  four  varieties  of  sweet  corn — Golden 
Bantam,  Black  Mexican,  and  Stowell's 
Evergreen.  Almost  every  stalk  of  the  Gold- 
en Bantam  contained  one  or  more  ears. 
But  with  the  two  others  I  found  one  and 
sometimes  two  stalks,  quite  often,  in  a  hill, 
with  no  ear  on  at  all;  and  I  went  over  the 
whole  patch,  cutting  out  these  useless  stalks. 
One  reason  why  I  took  the  time  and  pains 
was  because  I  wanted  to  study  the  matter. 
First,  I  decided  the  barren  stalks  were 
mostly  found  where  there  were  four  or  five 
stalks  in  a  hill,  indicating  too  heavy  seed- 
ing. But  this  does  not  explain  it  all.  Ow- 
ing to  the  bad  weather  I  have  mentioned, 
there  were  many  hills  with  only  one  or  two 
stalks;  and  several  times  when  there  was 
only  one  gi'eat  stalk  in  a  hill,  ten  feet  high 
or  more,  there  was  not  an  ear  of  corn  nor 
a  sign  of  an  ear.  I  think  1  may  safely  say 
that  in  that  patch  of  sweet  corn  ten  per 
cent  of  the  stalks  were  barren. 

T  once  heard  Professor  Holden  say  in  an 
addi-ess  that  your  seed  corn  should  be  grown 
and  saved  iii  a  little  patch  by  itself,  and 
that  you  should  take  great  care  to  cut  every 
barren  stalk  before  the  tassels  could  shed 
their  pollen.  In  other  words,  he  claimed 
that  these  barren  stalks  were  the  result  of 
letting  barren  stalks  stand  in  the  field  the 
generation  before.  Now,  if  this  is  tme  it  is 
an  exceedingly  important  matter.  T  have 
for  years  gone  through  our  cornfield  and 
selected  my  ears  for  planting.  A  neighbor 
of  ours  who  got  some  of  our  seed  corn  be- 
cause his  was  poor,  said  he  got  49  healthy 
plants  from  50  kernels  of  corn  that  T  fur- 
nished him.  Now.  this  is  all  well  and  good  : 
hut  what  is  the  use  of  having  corn  that  will 
STOW  if  ten  ])er  cent  of  the  good  thrifty 
stalks  bear  no  corn?  And  if  Mr.  Holden 
is  right,  we  can  not  afford  to  get  our  seed 
corn  out  of  any  cornfield.  Our  seed  must 
be  grown  in  a  piece  of  corn  remote  fi'om 
other  cornfields,  with  the  barren  stalks  or 
barren  tassels  carefully  cut  out.     Tt  is  too 


late  now  to  do  any  thing  this  year ;  but  shall 
we  not  make  careful  preparation  to  have 
some  seed  corn  next  year  that  will  produce 
one  or  more  ears  on  every  stalk?  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine  has  just  told  me  that  he  found 
more  barren  stalks  in  the  field  this  year 
than  in  any  other  season  he  could  remem- 
ber. Is  it  possible  that  the  cold  and  unfa- 
vorable weather  at  planting-time  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it?  Of  course,  the  above 
refers  particularly  to  the  saving  of  seed  for 
field  corn.  I  believe  the  Boys'  Corn  Club 
has  been  discussing  this  vei-y  matter;  and 
these  boys  are  more  careful  than  their  fa- 
thers have  ever  been  to  have  the  very  best 
seed  that  care  and  skill  can  furnish. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  dictated  I 
have  been  out  among  our  field  corn;  and 
the  stalks  with  no  ears  are  not  any  thing 
like  as  frequent  as  with  sweet  corn  in  the 
garden.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  there  are 
more  than  four  or  five  stalks  in  a  hundred 
with  no  ears  on.  Where  there  are  too  many 
stalks  in  a  hill  the  few  sijindling  stalks  are 
apt  to  be  without  ears;  but  this  shows 
plainly  that  it  is  the  result  of  overseeding 
— too  many  stalks  in  a  hill.  But  in  our 
sweet  corn  several  times  I  found  four  great 
lusty  stalks  in  one  hill,  and  almost  nothing 
in  sight  to  indicate  where  the  ear  ought  to 
be.  I  think  it  must  be  the  strain  of  seed, 
for  our  Evergreen  sweet  corn  is  worse  in 
tliis  respect  than  any  other  one  of  the  three 
kinds  planted  on  the  same  piece  of  ground. 
Another  thing,  the  field  corn  this  year  was 
planted  with  a  drill,  aiming  to  get  a  stalk 
of  corn  about  once  every  foot.  Perhaps 
such  planting  would  give  fewer  barren 
stalks  than  three  or  four  stalks  in  a  hill, 
say  four  feet  each  way;  but  by  the  latter 
plan,  when  cultivating  both  ways  we  find  it 
much  easier  to  keep  out  the  weeds — that  is, 
much  less  hand  work  is  required. 

SELECTING  THE  SEED  CORN. 

The  above  reminds  me  that,  about  the 
time  this  reaches  our  readers,  they  will  need 
to  be  selecting  corn  for  planting  next  year. 
Do  not  listen  to  the  old  farmers  who  insist 
that  you  pick  your  seed  corn  out  of  the 
cornerib.  A  man  of  experience  may,  I 
grant,  pick  out  better  ears  simply  by  the 
looks  as  they  lie  in  the  crib ;  but  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  can  tell  by  looking  at  the 
ears  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
wei'e  grown.  The  following,  which  we  quote- 
from  the  North  Carolina  Bulletin  on  the 
Selection  of  Seed  Corn,  touches  the  point: 

Go  through  the  field,  row  by  row,  marking  those 
stalks  which  come  nearest  your  ideal,  remembering 
that  if  a  desirable  plant  is  anywhere  nrar  a  barren 
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stalk  or  one  of  decidedly  undesirable  qualities  to 
leave  that  plant  unmarked,  .because  it  is  in  "unde- 
sirable  company,"   and  has  become  contaminated. 

Probably  you  think  thi*  will  not  pay.  The  Corn 
Club  boys  think  it  will  pay,  and  are  proving  it  by 
growing  three  and  four  times  as  much  corn  per  acre 
as  their  fathers. 

Later. — The  Olvio  Farmer  for  Sept.  6  has 
a  most  excellent  and  timely  article  on  se- 
lecting seed  corn. 

They  suggest  that  the  ears  for  seed 
should  be  selected  before  the  corn  is  per- 
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fectly  mature.  Go  through  the  field  as  has 
been  directed;  and  when  you  find  an  ear 
with  environment  and  eveiy  thing  else  ac- 
cording to  your  ideas,  break  down  the  tassel 
just  above  the  ear.  This  is  quicker  than 
tying  a  piece  of  cloth  about  the  stalk  as  I 
have  suggested.  Then  just  before  the  corn 
is  cut  (or,  indeed,  it  may  be  done  while 
husking,  providing  you  have  some  careful 
men  who  obey  orders)  sort  out  and  pre- 
serve these  selected  ears. 


Health    Notes 


HEALTH    FOODS^    CEREALS,   ETC. 

My  good  friends,  how  many  different 
kinds  of  cereals  and  health  foods  do  you 
suppose  there  are  on  the  market  in  the 
United  States'?  Well,  in  my  hand  I  hold  a 
report  from  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  in  regard  to  food  products  and 
drugs.  They  enumerate  something  like  one 
thousand  different  kinds  of  flour,  cereals, 
health  foods,  etc.  Among  other  things  there 
is  quite  a  good-sized  list  of  diabetic  foods. 
Tn  fact,  I  do  not  know  but  half  of  them  are 
siDecial  foods  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes. 
Now,  this  report  is  entirely  unbiased.  No 
one  can  well  maintain  that  this  Connecticut 
station  is  prejudiced  in  its  reports  and  state- 
ments, and  the  report  is  just  about  what  I 
expected. 

While  many  of  these  health   foods  are 
really  good  and  wholesome,  the  price  is  in 
almost  every  case  excessive  and  often  ex- 
orbitant.    Let  me   say   again  what   Terry 
and  I  have  so  strongly  urged:   Get   some 
good  nice  wheat  directly  from  the  farmer, 
just  after  it  is  thrashed.    Then  have  a  little 
hand  mill,  or,  better,  one  run  by  power  if 
your  fanaily  is  large  enough,  and  make  your 
own  graham  flour,  cracked  wheat,  etc.   This 
health  food,  direct  from  "  producer  to  con- 
sumer," is  more  wholesome,   I   do  believe, 
than  any  thing  else  you  can  find  in  your 
stores  and   gToeeries;   and  you   can  easily 
tell  how  much  cheaper  it  is  by  weigliing  the 
grocery  cereal  and  then  weighing  the  wheat 
and  counting  the  cost.    Now,  aside  from  the 
matter  of  cheapness,  a  great  part  of  the 
health  foods  are  not  at  all  what  is  claimed 
for  them  in  the  advertisements.    The  gluten 
breads  and  gluten  meals,  some  of  them,  are 
really  not  suited  for  a  diabetic  patient ;  and 
when   you    come   to    the   so-called   meltose 
syi'ups  they  are  no  better  than  maple  syrup 
or  good  honey,  while  the  cost  is  ever  so 
much  more.     Macaroni,   noodles,   etc.,   are 
probably  wholesome  enough,  but  they  are 
tremendously     expensive     compared     with 
cracked  wheat.      Terry   buys   his  oatmeal, 
etc.,  in  quantities,  and  gets  them  at  very 


low  rates.  You  can  buy  oatmeal  by  the  hun- 
dred pounds  at  a  very  low  figure  indeed 
compared  with  what  j-ou  pay  at  the  gro- 
ceries when  you  buy  it  in  embellished  paper 
]jackages.  For  an  illustration,  the  break- 
fast foods  to  be  found  in  our  groceries  cost 
from  12  to  65  cts.  per  lb. ;  and  the  farmers 
who  gTow  the  wheat  get  from  1^/2  to  2  cts. 
per  lb. ;  and  the  wheat  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  farmer's  field  is  ever  so  much  better  to 
sustain  health  and  strength  than  any  wheat 
'  product  you  can  buy,  that  has  gone  through 
the  mills  to  make  it  into  flour,  etc.  Nuts 
are  a  good  and  wholesome  substitute  for 
meat;  but  the  nut  preparations  on  the  mar- 
ket cost  awfully  compared  with  the  expense 
of  grinding  the  nuts  in  this  same  little  hand 
mill.  Allow  me  to  copy  a  little.  A  manu- 
facturer of  malted  nuts  claims  as  follows: 

Cow's  milk  is  an  excellent  food  for  young  calves, 
but  it  is  a  very  poor  food  for  a  human  infant,  and 
still  less  adapted  to  adult  human  beings.  Thousands 
of  persons  have  discovered  for  themselves  its  un- 
wholesome properties.  Malted  nuts  supplies  the  place 
of  cow's  milk  as  a  liquid  food.  Its  composition  is 
similar  to  that  of  milk. 

In  regard  to  the  above,  this  bulletin  says : 

Its  composition  is  not  "  similar  to  milk,"  even 
considered  on  the  dry  basis,  as  it  contains  much  less 
protein,  fat,  and  ash,  and  much  more  carbohydrates 
than  dried  wluDle  milk.  Such  extreme  and  unfair 
statements  regarding  such  a  useful  food  as  milk 
should   not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

This  food  bulletin  contains  about  100 
pages  in  regard  to  false  claims  for  foods 
and  drugs  put  on  the  market  for  sick  peo- 
ple; and  it  is  altogether  a  tremendous  pro- 
test against  the  fashion  of  "  robbing  sick 
people  "  by  holding  out  extravagant  claims 
for  special  food  products  and  drugs,  in- 
cluding various  wines. 


TRUE    SCIENCE   VERSUS    SUPERSTITIOUS    NON- 
SENSE. 

There  are  a  lot  of  old  people  who  probably 
will  never  give  up  their  notions  about  plant- 
ing tilings  in  the  right  time  of  the  moon, 
about  Friday  being  an  unlucky  day,  the 
No.  13  hoodoo,  nailing  up  a  horseshoe  to 
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bring  good  luck,  and  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things  along  that  line.  These  good  people, 
honest  as  the  day  is  long,  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  true  science  and 
iionsenieal  notions.  Just  a  few  hours  ago 
a  man  whom  I  have  known  for  years  at- 
tempted to  show  me  how  a  peach-tree  crotch 
enabled  liim  to  find  water.  As  he  walked 
along  over  the  ground  the  switch  would 
turn  down  at  certain  places.  I  insisted  that  it 
turned  because  he  twisted  it  with  his  wrists. 
But  he  declared  that  the  crotehed  stick  was 
what  made  his  wrists  twist,  and  he  may  have 
been  honest  about  it.  But  now  listen :  When 
asked  why  it  would  not  work  the  same  way 
in  my  hands,  he  said  it  would  not  work  with 
everybody.  When  I  asked  why,  he  said 
there  is  more  electricity  in  some  people  than 
in  others ;  and  this  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
notion  among  many  of  the  older  people. 
Our  boys  and  younger  men  who  are  getting 
to  be  experts  in  electricity  would  laugh  at 
such  an  idea.  It  is  true  that  you  can  put 
more  electricity  into  one  man  than  there  is 
in  another  by  standing  him  on  a  stool  with 
glass  legs;  but  while  he  is  standing  on  the 
ground  the  electricity  very  quickly  seeks  an  , 
equilibrium.  Then  this  man  explained  to 
me  how  a  switch  would  go  down  just  three 
times  and  no  more  until  he  changed  his  po- 
sition. Then  he  would  do  the  same  thing 
again  when  he  crossed  an  underground 
stream. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  re- 
member the  planchette  board  that  made  such 
a  stir  in  the  year  1868.  Many  good  people 
declared  that  the  senseless  piece  of  wood 
would  spell  out  words.  In  the  same  way 
many  good  people  insisted  that  the  forKed 
stick  goes  of  itself  because  they  uncon- 
sciously twist  their  wrists.  Now  listen  to 
something  more  this  man  told  me.  He  said  he 
could  tell  the  exact  number  of  feet  we 
would  have  to  d^ig  to  get  water.  He  does 
this  by  setting  a  tumbler  of  water  on  the 
ground,  and  hanging  in  it  a  button  sus- 
pended on  a  thread  inside  of  the  tumbler. 
Pretty  soon  the  button  will  commence  swing- 
ing— that  is,  if  the  "  water-witch  "  has  hold 
of  the  string.  It  will  then  bump  up  against 
the  tumbler  just  the  number  of  feet  one 
will  have  to  dig  to  get  to  the  water.  And 
then  he  told  me  that  just  recently  the  but- 
ton bumped  62  times,  and  the  man  found  a 
bountiful  well  of  water  by  digging  exactly 
62  feet.*  When  he  attempted  to  explain 
that  electricity  did  it,  the  subject  suggested 
what  I  am  now  writing— the  strong  contrast 
between  real  science  and  humbug  science. 

*  It  occurs  to  ine  that  it  must  be  the  "spirits" 
that  malce  this  button  pound  out  the  number  of 
feet  down  to  the  water — the  same  spirits,  perhaps, 
that  used  to  pound  out  answers  by  means  of  "  spirit 
rappings  "    in   1852. 


In  real  science  certain  processes  take  place 
or  work  exactly  alike  in  the  hands  of  any 
experimenter.  God's  agencies  are  "  no  re- 
spector  of  persons."  *  Edison  has  achieved 
wonderful  things  bj^  careful  study  and  ex- 
periment; and  the  lines  of  science  are  well 
laid  down  and  established. 

As  there  may  be  many  good  friends 
among  our  readers  who  still  insist  that  wa- 
ter-witching is  real  sense  and  science,  let 
me  explain  that  some  years  ago  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
took  the  matter  up.  A  number  of  scientific 
men  went  into  a  field  with  some  of  the  most 
skilled  water-finders  or  water-witches,  as 
they  are  called.  Among  other  tests  they 
tried  blindfolding  the  man  to  see  if  he  could 
locate  veins  of  water  just  the  same  when 
led  over  the  route,  and  he  failed,  of  course, 
to  find  where  the  former  stakes  were  stuck. 
The  two  records  did  not  agree  at  all.  The 
stakes  set  by  the  blindfolded  man  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  those  set  with  his  eyes 
wide  open.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  water-witches  decide 
that,  for  some  unknown  reason,  it  would 
not  work  with  a  blindfolded  man;  and  one 
good  old  man  came  out  frankly  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  deceived  all 
his  life  in  thinking  the  switch  turned  down 
of  itself.  We  can  forgive  him,  even  if  he 
had  taken  money  for  many  long  years  lor 
locating  wells.  But  another  chap,  with  a 
different  kind  of  conscience,  on  another 
occasion  managed  to  push  the  bandage  out 
of  the  way  a  little  so  he  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  where  he  was  going.  Of  course  the  stakes 
he  set  tallied.  When,  however,  he  was 
blindfolded  in  such  a  manner  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible,  he  too  had  to  own 
up  that  it  would  not  work  when  he  could 
not  see. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  if  the 
switch  would  turn  when  walking  over  a 
bridge  where  there  is  a  stream  of  water. 
But  I  think  they  generally  agree  that  it 
would  not  work  then.  The  water  must  be 
under  the  ground. 

The  way  in  which  people  get  into  ruts 
or  get  senseless  notions  into  their  heads  ex- 
plains the  success  of  the  shameless  frauds 
called  electropoise,  oxydonor,  oxypathy, 
oxygenator,  etc.,  and  the  various  other 
thiiigs  that  have  been  invented  for  some- 
thing that  has  not  a  particle  of  sense  or 
science  about  it.  Carrying  a  lucky  stone  in 
your  pocket  is  along  the  same  line.  Re- 
cently a  subscriber  sent  me  a  glowing  cii'- 
cular  with  hundreds  of  testimonials,  appar- 
ently, of  a  finger-ring  that  will  cure  rheu- 
matism. If  the  testimonials  are  not  all 
manufactured,  they  come  fiom  foolisli  peo- 
ple who  imagine  the  rusty  ring   wrought 
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miracles  in  the  way  of  cure.  I  hope  it  is 
true  that  the  coming  generation  will  not  be 
as  easily  humbugged  by  such  quacks  and 
absurdities.  Educated  men  and  women, 
and  educated  girls  and  boys,  at  least  the 


way  they  are  being  educated  at  the  present 
day,  as  a  rule  demand  sensible  reasons  be- 
fore they  invest  in  something  that  pretends 
to  be  scientific  when  it  would  not  even  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  good  common  sense. 


Temperance 


THOSE     PICTURES  ;      OUR     GOOD       FRIEND       DOOLITTLE 
TALKS    TO    US    ABOUT    THE    PARTNERSHIP    EXIST- 
ING   BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND 
THE    SALOONKEEPER. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — By  a  strange  coincidence  I  was 
reading  in  the  semi-weekly  Free  Press  the  internal- 
revenue  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 
1913,  when  the  issue  of  Gleanings  for  August  1st 
came.  I  picked  out  Gleanings  from  the  other  mail, 
and  read  the  editorials,  Stray  Straws,  and  then 
turned  to  Our  Homes  and  the  Temperance  depart- 
ment, as  is  my  custom.  Those  pictures  took  my  eye 
at  once,  and  I  said,  "How  true  to  life  I"  Then  I 
turned  to  the  statistics  in  the  Free  Press  (not  a 
temperance  paper),  and  read  these  facts:  "The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  consumed  more  whisky, 
brandy,  and  beer,  and  smoked  more  cigarettes  and 
cigars  than  iu  any  previous  period  in  the  nation's 
history.  The  returns  show  that  the  government  re- 
ceived from  drinkers  and  smokers  in  taxes,  $309,- 
478,000  in  the  past  year — an  average  of  about 
$1,000,000  for  each  working  day  in  the  year,  or 
$16,500,900  more  than  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  which  paid  about  half  the  government  ex- 
penses." Then  I  turned  back  to  the  pictures  again, 
when  that  saloon  front  riveted  my  gaze.  I  asked, 
"Whose  is  that  saloon?"  and  the  only  answer  I 
could  find  was,  "  The  government's."  The  building, 
bottles,  liquors,  and  tobacco  ma  yor  may  not  be  the 
saloon-keeper's,  but  the  saloon  belongs  to  the  United 
States  government.  Let  the  saloon-keeper  try  selling 
those  liquors  without  a  permit  from  the  government, 
wliich  is  called  a  license,  and  see  how  quickly  he 
will  "  look  out  from  behind  the  bars."  So  we  have 
this:  $25.00  paid  for  a  license  establishes  a  govern- 
ment saloon;  $1.10  tax  procures  from  the  govern- 
ment a  gallon  ot  whiskey;  $1.00  a  barrel  of  beer; 
this  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
liquors.  And  none  of  that  $309,478,000  could  come 
into  the  treasury  of  the  government  without  some 
one  to  sell  these  taxed  and  licensed  articles. 

Now,  Bro.  Root,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  saloon- 
keeper is  a  necessity  in  the  economy  of  these  United 
States  if  you  and  I  are  to  have  "  half  our  govern- 
ment expenses"  paid?  And  is  it  not  also  plain  that 
the  officials  in  whose  hands  this  matter  of  tax  and 
license  rests  should  seek  out  and  urge  men  to  sell, 
buy  a  license,  and  pay  the  tax,  that  this  revenue 
may  come  to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  this 
United  States?  Your  company  would  not  hire  a 
man  to  sell  honey  unless  he  sought  out  customers 
for  that  honey.  And  after  the  saloon-keeper  has  paid 
his  license  and  tax  to  the  government,  is  he  not 
doing  a  legitimate  business  in  branching  and  reach- 
ing out  that  he  may  get  his  money  back  and  some- 
thing for  a  living?  Should  we  not  be  willing  that 
he  do  this  when  he  is  so  useful  to  us  in  paying  half 
of  our  government  taxes?  Seriously,  Bro.  Root,  I  do 
not  like  to  see  that  bright  boy  in  these  pictures 
turned  into  "The  Finished  Product,"  but  of  late  it 
has  looked  a  little  out  of  place  for  you  and  me  to  be 
"  pounding "  the  saloon-keeper  when,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  willingly  or  ignorantly  receiving  pay 
to  the  half  of  our  proportion  of  the  government  ex- 
penses through  the  efforts  of  the  saloon-keepers  of 
our  land.  If  we  are  honest  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  saloon-keeper  fills  a  niche  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment^    Surely,    from    the    statistics    for    this    last 


fiscal  year  the  revenue  from  our  government  saloons 
almost  overshadows  that  from  the  tariff  and  custom- 
house. Are  you  equal  to  some  plan  to  save  the  boy 
without  materially  injuring  the  amount  of  revenue 
we  are  receiving  into  the  government  treasury  ? 
Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Friend  D.,  I  have  a  plan — yes,  and  may 
God  be  praised  that  there  is  a  plan  open 
to  us  all.  The  plan  is  to  teach  our  boys 
and  girls,  our  old  men  and  women,  to  "  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness," and  then  that  "  all  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  Yes,  those  who  administer 
our  government  and  our  laws  should  be 
taught  that,  if  they  will  seek  first  God's 
kingdom  and  his  righteousness,  plenty  of 
money  for  "  revenue,"  and  every  thing  else 
will  be  surely  forthcoming. 


ONE-THIRD   OF   THE   SALOONS   OF   OHIO   TO   BE 
PUT  OUT  OF  BUSINESS. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Wheeling 
Advance  : 

"  Law  closes  3341  saloons  in  Ohio ;  leaves 
5144  still  doing  business." 

The  above  seems  too  good  to  be  true;  but 
when  they  come  to  put  on  their  spectacles 
and  find  5144  saloon-keepers  of  good  moral 
character  I  imagine  there  is  going  to  be 
more  trouble  yet,  especially  if  the  law  is  to 
be  strictly  enforced,  in  big  cities  as  well  as 
little  ones,  as  our  good  Governor  declares 
it  shall  be  enforced.     See  the  following: 

SUNDAY    CLOSING    OP    THE    SALOONS    IN    OUR 
LARGE  OHIO  CITIES. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not  a  new 
tlung  for  the  breAvei-s  and  liquor  party  to 
make  great  promises  about  the  "  cleaning 
up"  and  "  law  enforcement  "  they  are  going 
to  inaugurate.  Our  readers  will  also  recall 
what  I  have  said  about  the  efforts  of  the 
Baptist  Brotherhood  to  enforce  law  in 
Cleveland  in  regard  to  Sunday  closing. 
Now,  once  more  please  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  has  favored  a  license 
law.  He  thinks  it  will  be  a  temperance 
measure;  and  as  he  has  been  most  severely 
criticised  on  this  account  he  comes  out  just 
now  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  So  soon  as  the  State  Liquor  License  Board  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  county  licensing  boards 
I  am  going  to  call  every  county  license  commissioner 
to  Columbus  and  talk  straight  from  the  shoulder  to 
them,"  said  the  Govei-nor. 
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"  First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  tell  them  that  the 
first  one  of  them  that  permits  a  violation  of  license 
law  without  taking  action  against  the  saloon-keeper 
who  has  broken  the  law  will  lose  his  own  official 
head.  The  law  is  plain.  A  saloonkeeper  may  have 
his  license  revoked  on  a  second  conviction. 

"  In  regard  to  Sunday  closing,  my  position  is  this: 
"  The  success  of  the  whole  license  system  depends 
on  its  enforcement.  The  people  of  Ohio  expected  it 
to  be  enforced.  Every  saloon  must  close  on  Sunday, 
and  stay  closed.  This  applies  to  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Columbus,  Toledo,  and  every  other  large  city, 
with  the  same  force  that  it  will  apply  to  small  towns. 
Ohio  will  be  as  dry  as  the  Sahara  desert  on  Sun- 
day." 

I  hope  Governor  Cox  will  excuse  me  for 
mentioning  right  here  that  the  friends  of 
temperance — at  least  some  of  them — have 
been  unkind  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
above  is  only  for  effect ;  that,  notwithstand- 
ing such  a  strong  public  statement,  they 
fear  things  will  go  on  after  the  old  fashion, 
especially  as  it  seems  very  evident  that  the 
mayor  of  Cleveland  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
Smiday  closing. 

Now,  one  reason  why  I  have  given  place 
to  the  above  is  that  our  Ohio  people  may 
know  what  the  Governor  promises  to  do 
and  is  expected  to  do.  May  God  help  him 
to  make  good  his  declaration,  notwithstand- 
ing eveiy  thing  the  brewers  and  liquor-deal- 
ers may  be  able  to  bring  forward  to  block 
the  way  of  the  enforcement  of  our  righteous 
and  just  laws.  Will  our  temperance  friends 
in  Ohio  see  that  there  are  plenty  of  printed 
copies  of  this  declaration,  and  that  they  are 
kept  constantly  before  the  ej'es  of  the  li- 
censing boards  of  our  wet  counties? 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  GRAPES? 

Quite  a  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  by 
way  of  remonstrance  against  the  work  of 
"  temperance  fanatics "  in  their  determi- 
nation to  ruin  the  industry  of  making  wine. 
What  will  the  poor  women  and  children 
do?  The  great  ranchers  of  California  have 
immense  capital  involved  for  producing 
grapes  to  make  wine.  Somebody  suggested 
that  they  should  make  their  gi'apes  into 
raisins.  But,  if  I  am  coiTect,  the  wine 
gi'apes  do  not  make  raisins.  Here  is  a 
suggestion  from  the  Practical  Farmer  that 
solves  the  problem.  Can't  you  say  amen  to 
it? 

THE    BRYAN    BEVERAGE. 

It  is  scarcely  twenty-five  years  ago  that  we  began 
to  hear  and  talk  about  "  unfermented  grape  juice." 
It  was  about  that  time  that  there  were  a  few  places 
in  New  York  city  where  the  juice  was  freshly  press- 
ed out  of  Concord  or  other  black  grapes,  and  served 
to  thirsty  customers  at  five  cents  a  glass.  We  hailed 
the  beginning  of  this  enterprise  with  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm,  expecting  that  so  delicious  a  beverage 
was  bound  to  appeal  to  public  fancy,  and  possibly 
be  the  means  of  powerful  aid  in  the  fight  against 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  Since  the  days  of  that 
very  modest  beginning,  the  industry  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  unfermented  juice  of  the 
^ape  has  become  a  common  and  popular  beverage. 


That  it  is  exceedingly  wholesome,  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  palatable,  is  not  in  the  least  subject  to  doubt.  At 
one  time  it  was  even  claimed  (with  what  justifica- 
tion we  have  no  means  of  knowing)  that  the  fresh 
or  canned  juice  of  the  grape  is  fatal  to  the  typhoid- 
fever  germs.  We  know  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
summer  or  winter  drink,  and  that  it  requires  no 
special  skill  to  put  up  a  home  supply  if  one  has 
the  gi-apes  or  can  get  them.  If  Mr.  Bryan's  coura- 
geous defy  of  old-established  custom  will  serve  to 
stimulate  the  use  of  and  call  for  unfermented  grape 
juice,  and  make  the  substitution  of  this  harmless 
and  wholesame  beverage  for  alcoholic  drinks  fash- 
ionable and  common,  then  he  has  thereby  rendered 
to  the  country  a  service  that  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

Lakewood,   O.,  March  3.       J.   D.  McCalmont. 


CIGAJiETTES,   AND   WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING  IN 
THIS  LAND  OP  OURS, 

I  presume  our  readers  have  all  been 
shocked  hy  the  teri'ible  story  of  the  factory 
that  burned  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  July 
22.  Below  is  a  newspaper  clipping  in  re- 
gard to  the  probable  cause  of  that  shocking 
calamity  whereby  between  fifty  and  sixty 
women  and  girls  were  burned  to  death: 

Some  features  of  the  catastrophe  were  brought 
out  in  a  statement  by  President  Freeman,  of  the 
company  which  operated  the  burned  factory. 

"  I  was  in  the  office  when  Mrs.  Freeman  called  to 
me  that  there  was  a  fire,"  said  Mr.  Freeman.  "  I 
ran  out  on  the  main  floor  and  saw  flames  coming 
out  from  under  the  open  stairway.  Some  of  our 
employees  are  so  addicted  to  cigarettes  that,  smoking 
being  forbidden  in  the  building,  they  went  out  into 
the  alley  every  hour  or  so  for  a  puff.  I  believe  one 
of  these,  on  returning  to  work,  threw  his  cigarette 
under  the  stairway." 

The  man  or  boy  who  smokes  cigarettes 
becomes  stupid.  His  senses  are  dull;  and 
the  cigarette  fiends  are  contiually  causing 
fires  by  their  stupidity  in  cases  like  the 
above.  The  general  government  is  just  now 
leaving  almost  no  stone  unturned  in  the 
way  of  prevention  of  loss  of  life  like  the 
above;  but  when  it  comes  to  whiskj^  and 
tobacco,  and  especially  the  deadly  cigarette, 
it  says,  "  Hands  off."  Bulletins  are  sent 
out  discussing  habit-forming  drugs,  but  the 
cigarette  is  not  mentioned.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  money  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar- 
ettes that  are  to  be  sold  tkree  for  a  nickel. 
Nobodj'  disputes  the  fact  as  to  their  bad 
mental  effect  on  children,  and  older  people, 
perhaps,  to  a  lesser  extent;  but  compara- 
tively nothing  is  being  done.  Why,  even 
the  Chinese,  in  their  recent  crusade  against 
the  opium  habit,  are  going  ahead  of  us. 
Maj^  God  speed  the  day  when  cigarettes  as 
well  as  rum  shall  be  handled  by  our  Presi- 
dent, and  the  officials  under  him,  without 
gloves. 


ANOTHER   VICTORY    FOE    TEMPERANCE. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  whipped  the  saloon 
advocates  soundly.  Our  county  is  free  from  the  sa- 
loon curse,  and  I  believe  it  will  remain  so. 

Weiser,  Idaho,  July  11.  E.  A.  Paddock. 
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"  CASH  FOR  YOUR  HONEY  AT  YOUR  DOOR.'"' 

Do  NOT  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  spe- 
cial offer  by  N.  E.  France,  as  announced  in 
his  advertisement  on  page  20  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Palmer,  of  Ransomville,  Ni- 
agara Co.,  N.  Y.,  wrote  us  on  June  13, 
"  Bees  have  been  killed  by  the  peck  in  this 
locality  by  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead; 
and  it  looks  now  as  if  little  or  no  comb  hon- 
ey will  be  secured  this  season." 

EMBARGO     ON     THE     SHIPMENT     OF     BEES     IN 
IMPERIAL  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  telegTam  came  too  late  for 
insertion  in  our  issue  for  Sept.  15,  and 
hence  we  are  inserting  it  here  at  this  time. 

On  account  of  prevalence  of  European  foul  brood, 
the  bee  inspector  of  Imperial  County  has  quaran- 
tined against  shipping  of  bees  from  any  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  southern  half  of  California  into  this 
county.  This  is  an  absolute  quarantine.  Any  one 
contemplating  shipping  here  had  better  get  full  in- 
formation and  save  expense. 

Imperial,  Calif.,  Sept.  11.  .J.  W.  George. 

the     TEXAS     FOUL-BROOD     LAW     INOPERATIVE 
FOR  THE  WANT  OF  FUNDS. 

We  are  advised  by  Mr.  Wilmon  Newell, 
State  Entomologist  for  Texas,  that  the  last 
legislature  which  was  in  special  session  in 
July  and  August  did  not  make  any  appro- 
priation for  the  continuation  of  foul-brood 
or  educational  work.  The  beekeepers  of  the 
Lone  Star  State  are,  therefore,  without 
funds  for  keeping  up. their  fight  against  bee 
diseases  during  the  next  two  years.  This  is 
too  bad. 

CARELESSNESS    IN    STRAINING    HONEY. 

The  following  statement  in  a  letter  to  a 
honey  merchant  in  New  York  State  is  right 
to  the  point.  "  I  have  bought  honey  this 
year  that  averaged  about  one  cupful  of 
dead  bees  to  every  sixty-pound  can,  and 
there  was  more  or  less  other  foreign  matter 
besides." 

A  few  cans  of  honey  put  on  the  market 
in  such  condition  will  do  more  to  lower  the 
price  of  honey  generally,  and  to  cause  sus- 
picion regarding  it,  than  can  be  oiSset  by  all 
the  advertising  and  painstaking  efforts  of 
careful  producers  combined.  Every  pound 
of  inferior  honey  sold  huiis  the  honey  busi- 
ness in  general,  and  the  cai'eless  producer 
in  particular. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE. 

The  view  on  the  cover  for  this  issue 
shows  a  part  of  the  apiary  of  George  Zaut- 
ner,  located  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Zautner  writes  that  the  honey  crop, 
while  it  is  quite  light  this  season,  was  very 
good  last  year.  In  1912  his  72  colonies, 
spring  count,  produced  three  tons  of  honey. 

We  ai-e  glad  to  present  on  page  679  an- 
other view  of  the  apiary  showing  also  Mr. 
Zautner  and  his  family.  So  far  as  we  can 
recall,  this  is  the  largest  crop  of  honey  ever 
produced  right  in  a  city.  Are  there  other 
city  beekeepers  who  can  beat  it? 

A  CORRECTION. 

In  giving  credit  to  Professor  Baldwin, 
wlio  assisted  us  in  the  preparation  of  mat- 
ter relating  to  honey-plants,  in  the  preface 
to  our  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  we 
gave  his  name  as  Eugene  G.  Baldwin  when 
it  should  have  been  Edxiyin  G.  Baldwin,  of 
Deland  University,  Deland,  Fla.  Both  Mr. 
Lovell  and  Mr.  Baldwin  did  excellent  work 
in  bee  botany  for  the  A  B  C,  and  we  have 
expre-ssed  our  acknowledgment  to  both  the 
gentlemen;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  ob- 
scured Professor  Baldwin's  name  just 
enough  so  his  friends  do  not  recognize  him 
as  one  of  the  editors  in  the  new  work. 


INSURING  BEES  AGAINST  FOUL  BROOD  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

From  the  Scientific  American  for  March 
15  we  learn  that  a  form  of  insurance  has 
been  in  existence  for  several  years  against 
disease  (not  against  winter  loss  or  any  other 
contingency).  A  few  years  ago  the  Swiss 
Beekeepers'  Association  decided  to  establish 
a  system  of  insurance,  to  be  coyipulsory 
upon  all  the  members,  of  whom  there  are 
about  7000,  each  paying  a  premium  of 
about  one  cent  a  hive.  In  return  for  this 
they  are  guaranteed  free  treatment  of  sus- 
pected colonies,  with  instruction  and  assist- 
ance, and  also  with  compensation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  hives  and 
combs  destroyed  by  inspectors. 

In  December,  1909,  the  Swiss  government 
decided  to  take  over  the  inspection  and 
treating  of  diseased  colonies,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation was  thus  relieved  of  the  expense. 
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111  1911  the  number  of  colonies  insured  was 
105,179;  cases  of  foul  brood,  114;  the  ex- 
penses, including  claims  paid,  exceeded  the 
premiums  paid  by  342  francs,  or  in  our 
money  a  little  over  $17.00 — very  small  loss, 
surely. 

In  this  country,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
disease  is  more  prevalent  in  some  localities, 
at  least,  the  premium  would  doubtless  have 
to  be  much  higher  than  one  cent  a  colony. 


FREE  BOOKLETS  ON   THE  USE  OP  HONEY, 

The  National  Honey-producers'  League 
is  preparing  to  send  out  to  honey-producers 
free  literature  in  the  form  of  booklets  de- 
signed to  stimulate  a  demand  for  honey. 
The  only  condition  required  is -that  appli- 
cants pay  their  own  postage.  (See  how 
they  may  be  obtained  in  the  advertising  sec- 
tion of  this  issue,  page  20.) 

The  Honey-producers'  League  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  advertising  and 
creating  a  demand  for  honey.  The  way 
seems  to  be  open  by  which  funds  which  it 
has  held  can  now  be  distributed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  beekeepers  at  large  in  this  country. 
All  honey-producers,  especially  those  who 
sell  in  a  retail  way,  should  avail  themselves 
of  this  excellent  opportunity  before  the 
supply  of  booklets  on  the  uses  of  honey 
has  been  exhausted. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  France  proposes 
to  use  the  balance  on  his  hands  (some  $600) 
for  purchasing  and  distributing  this  litera- 
ture. There  will  doubtless  be  a  very  heavy 
demand  for  the  booklets,  and  those  who  de- 
sire to  secure  them  will  do  well  to  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  France  at  once,  before  the 
supply  is  exhausted  and  the  money  is  gone. 
The  issuance  of  these  booklets  just  after 
the  present  fine  crop  of  honey  has  been  se- 
cured is  particularly  opportune. 


new  superintendent  op  apiary  at  the 
massachusetts    agricultural    col- 
lege; john  l.  byard  appointed. 
The  apicultural  work  at  the  College  is 
growing  so  rapidly,  and  the  demands  of  the 
beekeepers   are  becoming  so  insistent   and 
general,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
maintain   a   larger   number   of   colonies   of 
bees  in  order  to  accomplish  results.     This 
healthy  growth  is  an  index  to  the  interest 
in  apicultural  advancement. 

To  enable  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  stock, 
Mr.  John  L.  Byard  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Apiary,  beginning 
September  1.  Mr.  Byard,  besides  attending 
to  the  bees,  will  also  assist  with  classes, 
maintain  the  apiary  building,  exhibits,  and 
collections,  and  prove  new  methods  and  im- 
plements.    The  addition  of  Mr.  Byard  to 


the  corps  in  Massachusetts  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  beekeeping  should  afford  fur- 
ther service  to  eastern  beekeepers,  hereto- 
fore impossible  to  render. 

Mr.  Byard  is  known  to  the  majority  of 
Massachusetts  beekeepers  thi'ough  his  ex- 
tensive service  as  Deputy  Apiary  Inspector 
since  1911 ;  as  President  for  three  year's  of 
the  ^\^orcester  County  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion, and  through  numerous  demonstrations 
at  conventions  and  institutes.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  State  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  a  delegate  body  rep- 
resenting the  local  organizations  of  the 
State.  His  life-long  experience  with  bees 
began  in  Vermont  with  his  father,  a  bee- 
keeper and  bee-hunter,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  in  the  front  rank  of  practical  bee- 
keepers. 

Since  1888  he  has  been  recognized  as  an 
experienced  and  successful  apiarist  in 
Southboro,  Mass.  Many  a  beekeeper  in 
New  England  will  acknowledge  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Byard  for  enthusiasm,  encour- 
agement, and  assistance  rendered  them, 
eitlier  as  a  beginning  beekeeper  or  one  con- 
fronted with  perplexing  problems. 


DROUTH    broken;     SHIPPING    COMB    HONEY; 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MOVING  IT  EARLY. 

The  drouth  that  prevailed  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  has  been  broken  by  co- 
pious and  refreshing  rains.  Where  clover 
was  only  partially  killed  out,  the  plant  will 
take  a  new  lease  of  life,  for  it  has  wonder- 
fully recuperative  power.  If  conditions 
from  now  on  are  favorable,  followed  by 
plenty  of  snow,  there  is  no  reason  why  clo- 
ver should  not  do  as  well  next  year  as  this. 

Our  Honey  Column  will  give  the  trend  of 
prices;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
now  is  the  time  to  sell  honey,  especially  that 
in  the  comb.  If  comb  honey  is  not  moved 
by  car  before  freezing  weather,  it  is  pretty 
snie  to  be  broken  in  transit,  and,  worst  of 
all,  it  will  begin  to  granulate.  When  gran- 
ulation once  sets  in,  the  process  is  rapid; 
and  of  all  things,  granulated  comb  honey  is 
difficult  to  sell. 

Comb  honey,  especially  alfalfa,  from 
now  on  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  or 
building.  It  is  very,  very  important  that 
there  be  no  rapid  variation  from  high  to 
low  temperature.  Comb  honey  stored  in  a 
room  without  artificial  heat,  in  the  Northern 
States,  may  be  warmed  up  by  sunshine,  and 
at  night  the  temperature  may  go  down  to 
60,  50,  or  even  40  degrees.  If  the  room  is. 
we  will  say,  75  during  the  middle  hours  of 
the  day,  and  goes  down  to  50  at  night,  and 
if  that  variation  continues  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  granulation  is  almost  sure  to  set  in. 
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We  can  not  emijhasize  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  moving  comb  honey  in  car 
lots  before  freezing  weather  sets  in.  There 
have  been  more  jangles  and  more  trouble 
over  late  shipments  of  comb  honey  than 
over  almost  any  other  proposition  connect- 
ed with  the  honey  business.  Comb  honey, 
when  near  or  below  freezing-point,  breaks 
very  easily,  and  a  ear  of  it  at  such  times  is 
quite  sure  to  arrive  in  poor  condition. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  MODERN  RATIONAL  BEE  CUL- 
TURE; DEVELOPING  AND  IMPROVING  ITAL- 
IANS IN  THEIR  NATIVE  COUNTRY. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  bee-book 
in  Italian,  by  Gino  Travaini,  a  teacher  in 
the  Provincial  Agricultural  School  of  Gor- 
itz,  Austria.  Mr.  Travaini  has  put  out  a 
charming  and  interesting  book.  But  the 
feature  that  makes  it  most  interesting  to  us 
in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  it  has  so 
much  to  do  with  American  hives  and  meth- 
ods. While  the  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  European  hives  and  equipments  are 
given  due  prominence,  it  is  evident  that  the 
author  has  become  permeated  with  the 
American  way  of  doing  things. 

We  believe  it  is  the  general  consensus  of 
most  beekeepers  of  the  world  that  the  Ital- 
ian is  the  best  all-around  strain  of  bees. 
Some  of  the  old  original  imported  Italian 
queens  of  some  twenty  years  ago  were  some 
of  the  finest  that  we  have  ever  seen — not  in 
point  of  markings  and  bright  golden  bands, 
but  in  honey-gathering  qualities,  longevity, 
and  gentleness.  If  this  book  shall  result  in 
the  development  of  this  strain  of  bees  right 
in  its  own  native  clime,  it  will  have  well 
served  its  purpose  in  Italy  and  the  outside 
world  at  large.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
unable  to  secure  as  fine  a  strain  of  import- 
ed Italians  as  we  did  some  years  ago.  Why 
this  is  so,  we  do'  not  know.  If  it  is  because 
beekeeping  has  retrograded  in  Italy,  this 
work  will  serve  to  stir  up  a  new  interest. 
It  will  also  mean  the  development  of  that 
strain  of  bees  that  has  become  famous  the 
world  over.     Speed  the  day. 


more  ABOUT  THE   SMOKE  METHOD  OP   INTRO- 
DUCING. 

For  a  couple  of  issues  back  we  have  men- 
tioned the  success  we  have  had  in  introduc- 
ing virgin  and  laying  queens,  some  of  the 
latter  too  old  to  be  introduced  by  any  meth- 
od except  the  use  of  smoke.  We  have  been 
watching  Mr.  Marchant  introducing  by  this 
method;  and  when  we  asked  him  if  there 
was  not  danger  of  introducing  queens  by 
that  method  he  replied,  "  Not  as  I  do  it." 
His  plan  is  this: 

He  approaches  a  hive  with  a  virgin  or 
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laying  queen.  He  then  starts  the  smoker 
going,  giving  a  dozen  or  two  strong  puffs 
out  in  the  air.  When  the  smoke  rolls  out  of 
the  smoker  into  the  air  dense  and  heavy  he 
blows  three  strong  puffs  in  at  the  entrance 
and  then  closes  the  hive.  After  an  interval 
of  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  he  picks 
up  his  virgin  and  pushes  her  in  at  the  en- 
trance. He  then  follows  her  up  with  one 
more  strong  puff  of  smoke,  and  closes  the 
entrance.  In  all  he  gives  only  four  puffs — 
all  that  a  large  smoker  will  give  when  the 
bellows  is  closed  clear  down  at  each  puff. 
Certainly  this  amount  of  smoke  would  do 
no  harm  to  either  bees  or  queen. 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Marchant  follows 
the  plan  as  laid  down  by  Mi-.  Arthur  C. 
Miller,  p.  370,  Gleanings;  but  instead  of 
waiting  12  hours  or  over  night,  he  removes 
the  plug  over  the  entrance  in  some  five  or 
six  minutes,  as  he  finds  it  not  necessary  to 
keep  the  hive  shut  up  any  longer. 

Another  thing  he  discovers  is  that  this 
way  of  introducing  can  not  be  employed 
successfully  in  a  small  nucleus  in  full-sized 
hives,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  space  be  filled 
up  with  empty  combs.  An  ordinary  divi- 
sion-board placed  next  to  two  or  thi'ee 
frames  is  not  sufficient  to  confine  the  smoke 
or  the  queen  when  she  is  allowed  to  run  in. 
There  must  be  a  tight-fitting  division-board 
or  the  queen  will  run  wild  into  the  vacant 
space;  and  when  she  does  get  back  where 
the  bees  ai'e,  there  is  "  trouble." 

In  one  place  where  we  watched  Mr.  Mar- 
chant he  smoked  in  23  virgin  queens  in  as 
many  different  hives.  Of  these,  22  were 
found  accepted  and  laying  a  few  days  after- 
ward. 

Mr.  Miller's  improvement  over  the  old 
Alley  plan  of  using  tobacco  smoke  for  in- 
troducing is  in  showing  that  tobacco  is  not 
necessary,  and  that  an  excessive  amount  of 
any  smoke  is  not  only  not  needed  but  cruel. 


LAYING    V^ORKERS    AND    A   LAYING    QUEEN    IN 
THE  HIVE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 

For  over  ten  days  we  have  had  laying 
workers  and  a  laying  queen  in  the  same  col- 
ony at  the  same  time,  the  laying  workers 
pursuing  their  careless  go-as-you-please 
way,  and  the  queen  her  careful  methodical 
way.  While  this  has  been  reported  before, 
the  facts  in  this  case  may  be  interesting. 

By  an  oversight  a  queen  that  had  been  in- 
troduced to  a  colony  without  young  brood, 
some  time  in  June,  was  not  checked  up  later 
on,  as  is  our  usual  custom,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  queen  was  not  accepted.  At 
any  rate,  the  colony  was  left  hopelessly 
queenless  for  some  weeks,  and  laying  work- 
ers developed.     The  time  state  of  affairs 
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was  discovered  about  the  15th  of  August. 
On  the  21st,  as  an  experiment,  a  laying 
queen  was  run  into  the  entrance  of  this  col- 
ony by  the  "  smoke  "  method,  and,  contrary 
to  what  might  be  expected,  was  accepted 
and  at  once  began  laying.  We  have  known 
of  other  instances  like  this,  so  that,  up  to 
this  time,  our  story  reveals  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary.  However,  contrary  to  the 
usual  rule,  the  laying  workers  did  not  dis- 
appear. Their  haphazard  work,  consisting 
of  several  egg's  in  one  cell,  eggs  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  cells,  and  eggs  everywhere, 
in  fact,  continued  right  along,  and  yet  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  could  be  seen  the  work  of 
the  laying  queen.  She  proved  to  be  a  good 
layer,  as  her  work  could  be  distinguished  by 
the  regularity  and  uniformity — that  is,  the 
eggs  were  in  regnilar  order,  and  always 
placed  in  the  same  way  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cells.  All  about  could  be  seen  the  work  of 
the  laying  workers,  the  appearances  going 
to  show  that  they  apparently  entered  into 
competition  with  the  queen.  It  is  not  often 
that  one  can  witness  in  a  single  comb  such  a 
curious  combination  of  the  regular  and  ir- 
regular placing  of  eggs,  bordering  upon 
(shall  we  say?)  a  mixture  of  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous.  Patches  of  perfect 
worker  brood  could  be  seen  surrounded  by 
scattered  drone  brood,  cells  containing  lar- 
vae and  eggs  both,  others  with  five  or  six 
eggs,  etc.  How  long  this  struggle  between 
the  normal  and  the  abnormal  would  have 
kept  up  we  do  not  know ;  for  on  September 
1,  fearing  that  the  abnormal  might  prove 
the  stronger  we  called  off  the  game,  remov- 
ing the  laying  queen,  and  placed  her  in  a 
hive  where  she  would  have  full  sway. 

Was  this  queen  an  unusually  courageous 
one,  or  one  who  disliked  to  show  her  author- 
ity? The  colony  being  so  long  without  a 
good  laying  queen  was  made  up  of  old  bees, 
most  of  which  were  black  and  shiny.  Had 
conditions  gotten  so  bad  that  they  had  given 
up  all  hope  ?  or  had  the  laying  workers  be- 
come so  numerous  that  there  had  not  yet 
been  time  in  the  ten  days  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  queen  had  been  introduced  for 
their  woi'k  to  come  to  a  stop? 

AN   AMERICAN   BEEKEEPER   IN   NORWAY. 

We  were  recently  favored  by  a  visit  from 
a  native  of  Norway,  Mr.  Ewald  Omdahl, 
Drammen,  Norway,  who  is  nevertheless  an 
American  beekeeper  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  for  he  uses  American  hives  and  fix- 
tures, and  he  is  a  close  student  of  Ameri- 
can methods.  Among  writers  in  this  coun- 
try he  is  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
and  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Omdahl's  chief  business  is  the  manu- 
facture of  leather;  but  he  has  a  beautifully 
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kept  apiary,  managed  according  to  the  vei'y 
hitest  and  best  accepted  pi'adices  of  Amer- 
ica, right  in  the  heart  of  a  city  of  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  bees  are  obliged  to  fly  a 
considerable  distance.  During  his  three 
trips  to  this  country  he  has  made  a  special 
study  of  American  methods,  and  has  visited 
various  noted  beekeepers.  His  apiary  is 
made  up  of  Carniolans  and  Italians,  not 
crossed,  but  in  their  purity.  He  prefers  the 
Carniolans,  because  they  work  better  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and  are  easier  to  handle. 

We  doubt  whether  there  is  a  bee-cellar  in 
the  United  States  with  such  elaborate  means 
for  controlling  the  ventilation  and  tempera- 
ture as  this  one  of  Mr.  Omdahl's.  It  is 
built  especially  for  wintering  bees,  of  con- 
crete, and  the  temperature  is  accurately 
maintained  throughout  all  variations  of  all 
outside  temperature  by  means  of  electric 
heaters,  which  can  be  turned  on  or  off  at 
will.  These  heaters  do  not  exhaust  the  air, 
nor  do  they  gi\e  off  any  bad  odor. 

This  cellar  has  been  used  three  years 
without  any  loss  of  colonies.  Drammen  is 
located  on  the  sea  coast,  hence  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  violent  changes  of  weather.  In 
many  ways  the  climate  is  like  that  of 
Northern  Ohio,  as  bees  are  generally  re- 
moved from  the  cellar  the  latter  part  of 
March  to  get  the  early  pollen  which  comes 
in  the  fore  part  of  April. 

Among  the  sources  of  honey  may  be  men- 
tioned the  dandelion,  willow,  maple,  fruit- 
blossoms,  alsike  clover  (two  crops),  rasp- 
beiry.  some  white  clover  and  basswood, 
much  heather  in  some  localities,  sunflowers, 
blueberry,  etc.  Two  honey-flows  are  se- 
cured from  the  alsike — one  beginning  about 
June  20,  and  the  other  in  August,  but  this 
latter  crop  is  not  so  sure.  The  wild  rasp- 
berry blossoms  more  or  less  all  summer 
long.  The  principal  sources  of  surplus 
honey  are  the  alsike  clover,  the  raspberry, 
and  the  heather.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
heatlier  honey,  as  is  well  known,  is  that  it  is 
so  thick  that  it  must  be  extracted  before  it 
is  sealed  over,  else  it  can  not  be  taken  from 
the  combs  at  all  in  the  ordinary  centrifugal 
honey-extractor.  From  one  five-story  col- 
ony of  pure  Ca?:niolans.  whose  queen  was 
imported  from  Carniola  (Austria)  the  year 
before,  he  took  $32.00  worth  of  comb  and 
extracted  honey. 

Mr.  Omdahl  feeds  25  lbs.  of  sugar  syrup, 
made  of  two  parts  of  granulated  sugar  and 
one  of  water,  to  every  colony  in  the  fall-^ 
generally  the  first  week  in  September.  This 
amount  is  fed  rapidly  and  at  one  time.  The 
sugar  is  the  unbleached  yellow  granulated 
sugar,  98  per  cent  pure,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  condensed-milk  factories.  It  is 
probably  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
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Stray    Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  III. 


For  the  second  time  in  my  life  I  have 
seen  a  queen  sting  a  worker  to  death.  Aug. 
15  I  put  a  virgin  not  a  day  old  on  a  comb 
of  a  nucleus.  The  first  thing  it  did  was  to 
clinch  a  worker,  which  showed  it  had  been 
stung  when  it  was  released,  but  it  did  not  die 
(ill  some  minutes  later.  Why  did  the  queen 
sting  that  worker?  A  general  spirit  of  de- 
structiveness  is  shown  another  way  in  a 
young  virgin.  After  she  emerges  from  her 
cell  in  a  nursery  it  is  a  frequent  tiling  to 
find  she  has  dug  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
cell,  as  if  she  would  kill  the  inmate. 

There  you  go  again,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  561, 
telling  us  the  average  Ontario  crop  is  63 
lbs.  per  colony,  Avithout  saying  whether 
comb  or  extracted.  You  may  know  what 
kind,  but  not  every  one  else  does.  [There 
are  times  when  we  can  not  be  specific  in 
regard  to  comb  and  extracted  honey.  The 
reports  sent  out  by  the  Ontario  Beekeepers' 
Association  did  not  say  whether  the  63  lbs. 
average  was  comb  or  extracted.  The  bee- 
keei^ers  of  the  country  very  seldom  specify 
the  number  of  pounds  of  comb  or  extracted 
honey.  We  should  judge  that  most  of  the 
honey  produced  in  Canada  is  extracted — 
Ijossibly  three-fourths  of  it. — Ed.] 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  you're  wise  to  return 
to  the  book-record  system,  p.  600.  You  can 
lie  on  a  lounge  at  home  with  your  book,  and 
lay  out  a  program  for  the  day's  work  in  an 
out-apiary,  saving  time  and  avoiding  blun- 
ders. Or,  if  you're  too  busy  for  that,  yon 
can  do  your  planning  on  the  way  out. 
Then,  too,  it  often  happens  that  one  wants 
to  know  exactly  how  something  was  5,  10, 
or  20  years  ago,  when  memory  would  be 
hazy  about  it.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming 
when  every  forward-looking  beekeeper  will 
count  the  improvement  of  his  stock  a  point 
of  the  highest  importance ;  and  I  don't  quite 
see  how  much  can  be  done  in  that  line  with- 
out an  exact  record. 

J.  E.  Crane,  why  didn't  you  ask  that 
question  before  about  having  trouble  with 
young  queens  hatching  if  a  colony  was  left 
ten  days,  p.  564?  I  had  the  answer  all 
ready  a  year  ago,  and  it  was  this :  "  For  at 
least  40  years  I've  followed  the  rule  that  a 
queen-cell  could  not  be  started  and  a  queen 
hatched  from  it  inside  of  ten  days,  and  I 
never  knew  it  to  fail.  I've  tried  it  hundreds 
— yes,  thousands — of  times,  with  never  an 
exception.  When  I  give  a  comb  of  eggs 
and  young  larvce  to  a  queenless  colony  to 
have  cells  started,  I  know  I'm  safe  if  I  cut 
the  cells  in  ten  days.  No,  friend  Crane, 
that's  one  of  the  things  I  know,  and  know 


for  certain,  that  with  me  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  that  rule."  But  I  can't  use  that 
answer  now.  This  summer  I  went  to  cut  a 
batch  of  cells  ten  days  after  gi^dng  the 
comb,  and  found  the  oldest  virgin  already 
out  and  beginning  the  slaughter  of  her  baby 
sisters  in  their  cradles.  So  my  answer  now 
must  be,  "Never?  well,  hardly  ever." 

"  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  great 
amount  of  nectar  at  any  one  time  in  the 
sweet-clover  blossoms,"  p.  557.  Is  that  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  sweet  clover 
in  large  quantity?  I  had  always  supposed 
it  an  abundant  yielder,  from  the  fact  that 
the  bees  are  found  in  such  numbers  upon  it. 

P.  S. — Just  been  out  watching  bees  on 
sweet  clover.  Besides  being  thick  on  it, 
they  seemed  to  spend  at  least  as  much  time 
on  each  blossom  as  they  do  on  white  clover. 
[Perhaps  the  statement  in  question  was  a 
little  too  strong.  There  are  times  and  places 
when  sweet  clover  does  jdeld  considerable 
nectar ;  but  in  most  localities  in  the  East  it 
does  not  yield  a  large  amount  of  surplus, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  plants  are 
scattered  in  long  rows  along  railways  and 
common  roads.  It  is  seldom  found  in  solid 
compact  masses  or  areas.  As  the  agricul- 
(ural  press  is  now  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
the  value  of  this  plant  the  probabilites  are 
that  sweet  clover  will  be  very  much  more  in 
evidence  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. — Ed.] 

A.  I.  Root,  old  friend,  aren't  you  a  wee 
bit  off  in  thinking  that  just  because  that 
beautiful  first  Psalm  is  so  brightly  hopeful 
it  must  have  been  written  when  David  was 
comparatively  young,  p.  585?  When  he 
was  old,  and  yet  had  never  seen  the  right- 
eous forsaken,  hadn't  he  a  more  substantial 
foundation  on  which  to  base  his  hopeful- 
ness? Besides,  look  at  j^ourself.  Are  you 
any  less  hopeful  as  years  increase?  I'm 
sure  it  isn't  so  "  in  this  locality."  [Thank 
you,  dear  old  friend,  for  your  kindly  sug- 
gestions. Yes,  I  do  think  that  as  we  gTow 
older  we  should  grow  more  hopeful.  The 
hope  of  a  mature  Christian,  however,  is  a 
little  different  from  that  of  boyhood ;  and 
I  still  think,  but  perhaps  I  can  not  explain 
why,  David  wrote  that  first  Psalm  when  he 
was  young — say  before  he  got  into  Satan's 
toils  and  had  deliberately  broken  two  if  not 
more  of  God's  holy  commands.  I  am  glad 
to  know,  old  friend,  that  j'our  faith  in 
God's  promises  grows  stronger  and  stronger 
as  the  yeai's  pile  up.  May  God  grant  that 
the  same  may  be  true  with  each  and  all  of 
the  old  "  scarred  veterans." — A.  I.  R.] 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Notes    from    Canada 


J.  L.  Byer,  Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


A  few  days  ago  the  Crop  Committee  of 
llie  Ontario  Beekeepers'  Association  met  in 
Ontario  to  consider  the  buckwheat-honey 
situation.  Reports  received  indicated  about 
the  same  yield  as  last  year,  which  means  a 
rather  light  ci'op,  for  last  season  was  a  long 
way  below  the  average.  In  our  locality  the 
yield  is  much  lighter  than  last  year.  Rain 
did  not  come  in  time  to  help  the  buckwheat ; 
although  we  have  had  a  light  j'ield  of  this 
honej'^,  for  .some  reason  the  bees  stored  more 
honey  in  the  brood-nest  than  usual,  so  of 
course  we  have  llie  comfort  of  knowing  that 
the  feeding-bill  will  be  lighter,  even  if  the 
surplus  is  smaller  than  was  anticipated  ear- 
lier in  the  season.  Any  way,  the  crop  from 
clover  was  good,  so  naturally  we  do  not 
feel  like  grumbling  at  the  situation. 


Since  writing  my  last  notes  for  this  de- 
partment nearly  all  parts  of  Ontario  have 
had  copious  rains,  and  the  long  drouth 
prevalent  in  many  plae«s  has  been  broken. 
Rains  came  too  late  in  many  localities  (our 
own  section  among  them)  to  be  of  much 
help  to  the  clover.  As  a  result  the  prospect 
in  these  places  is  poor  indeed  for  alsike 
next  season.  Beekeepers  in  Brant  Co.  re- 
l>ort  good  catches  of  clover,  and  I  under- 
stand that  adjoining  counties  in  that  part 
of  Ontario  have  been  blessed  with  early 
rains  too;  so  some  parts  of  the  Province 
will  have  a  good  chance  of  a  crop  next  year 
any  way.  It  is  too  early  to  make  a  fore- 
cast; and,  after  all,  so  much  depends  on 
weather  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  honey 
season,  no  one  ever  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen, even  if  prospects  are  very  poor.  At 
the  apiary  100  miles  north,  forest  fires  got 
uncomfortably  near  the  bees ;  but  rain  came 
in  time  to  prevent  the  fires  spreading  to  the 
apiary.  Nothing  gives  one  a  more  uncom- 
fortable feeling  than  to  fear  the  results  of 
a  thi-eatening  fire;  and  I  certainly  heaved  a 
sigltof  relief  when  Avord  came  that  rain  had 
at  last  stopped  the  fires  from  spreading. 
*  *  « 

This  spring  a  young  man  li\ang  near  me 
sent  to  one  of  our  well-known  queen-breed- 
ers across  the  line  for  25  one-pound  pack- 
ages of  bees.  The  bees  were  sent  just  at  the 
opening  of  the  clover  flow,  and  on  coming 
to  Toronto  were  stupidly  held  by  the  cus- 
toms officials  or  express  handlers  (perhaps 
both  were  to  blame)  for  48  hours  after  their 
arrival  in  that  city.  Naturally  the  bees 
were  in  none  too  good  shajie  when  they  ar- 
rived; but  a  strange  feature  of  the  case  to 
me  was  that  eight  queens  were  dead  in  the 


cage,  although  the  majority  of  the  bees 
were  still  alive  but  about  starved  out.  My 
own  experience  has  always  been  that  the 
queen  will  be  about  the  last  one  to  die  in 
case  of  staiTation  in  hives  or  cages,  and  I 
could  not  understand  the  cause  of  so  many 
queens  being  killed.  My  own  conclusion  at 
the  time  Avas  that  the  queens  had  been  killed 
when  introduced  to  the  bees  in  the  cages; 
but  I  could  hardlj^  believe  that  such  a  thing 
would  happen  in  case  of  queens  mailed  by 
an  experienced  queen-breeder.  It  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  the  queen-breeder  in  ques- 
tion acted  verj^  fairly  and  generously  in  the 
matter,  and  these  criticisms  are  not  made  in 
a  carping  spirit.  The  breeder  in  question 
is  and  has  always  been  noted  for  his  desire 
to  give  the  ''  square  deal."  Perhaps  some 
othei^s  who  may  have  had  experience  in 
shipping  packages  of  bees  may  be  able  to 
explain  why  the  fatalities  among  the  queens 
were  so  high,  and  whether  it  is  a  common 
experience  to  find  dead  queens  among  the 
bees  when  they  are  shipped  in  this  way. 
*  *  * 

NO   OBJECTION   TO   HAVING   COLONIES   STRONG 
OUT  OF  SEASON. 

G.  M.  Doolittle's  reasoning  on  page  442, 
where  he  champions  the  plan  of  iising  dum- 
mies in  the  brood-nest  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  all  white  honey  into  sections  is  hard- 
ly clear  to  me.  He  says  that  in  apiaries  of 
blacks  or  hybrids  the  use  of  dummies  will 
save  from  $150  to  $200  in  an  apiary  of  100 
colonies ;  but  with  a  good  strain  of  Italians 
that  will  reduce  brood-rearing  as  the  flow 
increases,  the  use  of  these  dummies  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  out-of-season  pro- 
ductiveness is  not  so  apparent.  With  a  non- 
restricted  brood-nest  with  such  a  strain  as 
he  describes  what  will  happen  in  the  honey 
season?  It  has  been  my  experience  that  it 
invariably  means  that  the  colony  will  put 
a  great  lot  of  white  honey  in  the  brood-nest 
instead  of  in  the  sections;  and  for  my  part 
I  should  prefer  to  have  the  queen  occupy- 
ing the  frames  with  brood  instead  of  having 
the  combs  filled  with  honey.  Where  there 
is  a  buckwheat  flow  folloAving  the  clover  and 
basswood.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  wisdom 
in  trying  to  force  a  queen  to  occupy  as  few 
as  five  frames  with  brood,  as  in  such  loca- 
tions there  are  no  periods  of  from  .35  to  50 
days  between  flows  as  he  specifies;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  when  there  is  a  basswood  flow 
it  makes  us  hustle  to  get  it  off  before  buck- 
wheat comes  on.  For  "  our  locality,"  "  bees 
alwaj^s  strong  "  is  the  only  safe  rule  if  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  I  never  fret 
about  bees  being  reared  out  of  season. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 


p.  C.  Chadwick 
Editor  Root,  page  593,  recommends  the 
Burt  system  of  preventing  swarming,  as 
illustrated  on  page  610.  The  Burt  s\-stem 
may  be  all  right  at  times;  but  with  our  cool 
nights  in  C'alifornia  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  preserve  heat  sufficient  to  get  the 
outside  rows  of  sections  completed  at  best, 
and  any  additional  air-admitting  space 
should  be  avoided.  Tliis  is  only  in  keeping 
with  what  I  have  been  preaching  for  a  long 
time,  that  plenty  of  room  will  retard  swarm- 
ing by  keeping  the  colony  cool ;  and  to  my 
notion  it  is  better  than  the  Burt  plan.  By 
his  plan  the  bees  are  simph-  forced  to  re- 
main at  home  to  help  keep  the  brood  warm 
by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  while  a  hive 
might  be  maniijulated  in  a  manner  that 
would  i)ermit  many  of  the  hive  force  to 
enter  the  field  rather  than  to  remain  to  hov- 
er brood.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  allow  swarms  than  to 
make  a  condition  that  will  cause  loafing 
inside  of  the  hive  to  prevent  swarming.  The 
plan  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  this 
climate,  and  will  reduce  swarming  as  claim- 
ed; but  in  at  least  one  instance  I  have 
known  where  a  beekeeper  used  small  rocks 
to  prop  up  his  hives  for  ventilating  pur- 
jioses  when  it  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate to  wrap  them  in  blankets  to  pre- 
serve wliat  heat  they  were  able  to  make. 

Early  in  the  year  I  mentioned  having 
questioned  a  number  of  members  at  tlie 
State  convention  concerning  the  color  of 
alfalfa  honey,  and  that  many  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  difference  in  color  was  due 
to  darker  grades  becoming  mixed  with  it, 
also  stating  that  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  pure  alfalfa  was  wliite.  Jn  the  April 
issue  of  the  Wesfeni  Honey  Bee.  Mr.  Harry 
K.  Hill  took  issue  with  me.  stating  that  he 
gets  at  least  three  different  shades  during 
the  season.  In  the  May  issue  Mr.  L.  L. 
Andrews  says  of  orange  honey :  "  Some  sea- 
sons it  is  much  whiter  than  other's,  and  a1 
times  much  milder.  In  the  June  issue  I 
cited  the  fact  that  every  form  of  nature  fol- 
lows its  law,  each  form  on  the  line  on  which 
it  was  created,  and  that  it  could  follow  only 
the  line  given  it,  regardless  of  the  opinion 
of  man,  and  that  a  plant  could  not  under 
the  laws  of  nature  produce  more  than  one 
color  of  nectar.  In  the  July  issue  Mr.  Hill 
says  that  his  observations  were  taken  at  a 
time  and  place  that  left  no  room  for  doubt 
on  the  matter,  and  intimated  that  climatic 
conditions  might  have  sometliing  to  do  with 
the  vanation  in  color.     In  the  same  issue 


,  Redlands,   CJal. 

Mr.  Bixby  says  that  he  has  been  "  wraslin  " 
with  me  for  two  years  trying  to  convince 
me  that  the  white-sage  honey  from  the  dis- 
integrated granite  of  the  foot-hills  is  much 
lighter  in  color  than  that  from  the  dobe 
lands.  Why  not  alfalfa  also"?  Then  he 
adds,  "  These  fixed  laws  of  nature  all  liave 
so  many  exceptions  that  they  wiggle  a  little. 
Locality  makes  a  lot  of  difference."  He  also 
says,  "  Nectar  from  cultivated  buckwheat  is 
often  so  light  in  color  during  the  fii"st  tew 
days  of  the  flow  as  to  be  readily  mistaken 
for  clover  honey,  except  for  the  rank  odor." 
I  presume  Mr.  Bixby  does  not  take  into 
consideration  that  the  difference  in  soil  lias 
any  effect  on  tlie  color  of  white  clover,  as  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  and  does  not 
qualify  his  statement  with  a  soil  condition; 
and  in  this,  at  least,  I  believe  he  has  weak- 
ened his  own  argument.  In  the  September 
issue  such  able  men  as  Mr.  J.  W.  George 
claim  that  alfalfa  is  not  white,  while  others 
claim  that  climatic  conditions  have  an  in- 
fluence. Alfalfa  honey  may  not  be  w'hite — ■ 
my  strong  contention  has  not  been- that  it 
was,  though  I  have  not  fully  given  up  the 
idea  yet — but  my  main  contention  is  that, 
if  it  is  not  wliite,  it  must  have  a  color  pe- 
culiar to  its  nature,  and  that  it  does  not 
change  color  with  the  wind  nor  the  moon 
nor  soil,  nor  does  any  other  plant.  If  it 
does,  then  my  twenty-five  yeai*s  of  obseiva- 
tion  have  been  set  at  naught,  for  that  would 
be  entirely  at  variance  with  my  observa- 
tions. If  there  were  no  fixed  color  for  the 
nectar  of  the  vai-ious  honey-plants,  the  mere 
name  orange,  alfalfa,  white  clover,  bass- 
wood,  etc.,  would  mean  nothing  so  far  as 
color  is  concerned,  as  it  might  range  any- 
where from  white  to  dark  amber  from  the 
same  sov.rce. 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  evidence  to  prove  to 
me  that  climatic  conditions  or  soil  have  any 
influence  on  the  color  of  nectar,  any  more 
than  the  atmosphere  or  the  color  of  the 
food  that  I  eat  has  any  effect  on  the  color 
of  my  blood ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  nature;  besides,  I  am  not 
willing  to  admit  that  I  have  no  assurance  of 
the  color  of  honey  I  shall  get  from  the 
orange  alone  or  sage  alone,  though  these 
trees  and  plants  are  growing  on  several 
kinds  of  soil  within  reach  of  my  apiary, 
and  there  is  always  a  variation  in  climatic 
conditions  duiing  the  honey-flow. 

This  question  is  at  least  worth  discuss- 
ing; but  I  believe  the  majority  of  beekeep- 
ers will  sustain  me  on  mj-  opinions  of  this 
matter. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wesle  i'  Foster,  Boulder,   Col. 


BEES  AND  PARCEL  POST. 

I  had  two  two-pound  nuclei  shipped  April 
15  from  Texas.  These  bees  were  not  ship- 
ped in  the  regular  packages  as  shown  in 
April  15th  Gleanings,  but  were  sent  in  the 
two-frame  nuclei  boxes  with  one  frame  and 
a  bottle  of  water.  The  queens  were  caged. 
The  sponges  jjlaced  in  the  bottles  came  out 
during  the  trip,  but  the  bees  had  not  ap- 
l)arently  suft'ered.  One  package  weighed  9 
lbs.  and  the  other  jy^.  When  started  from 
Texas,  three  and  a  half  days  before,  they 
weighed  18  lbs.,  according  to  the  express 
billing. 

The  cost  of  shipping  these  two  nuclei, 
Aveighing  18  lbs.  combined,  was  $2.63,  or  at 
the  rate  of  15  cts.  a  pound.  By  mail  it 
would  not  have  amounted  to  more  than 
about  five  or  six  cents  a  pound.  And,  bee- 
men,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can  not  take 
this  matter  up  with  the  Postmaster  General 
and  get  bees  sent  in  pound,  two-pound,  and 
five-pound  packages  by  parcel  post.  The 
Postoffice  Department  does  not  put  all  mail 
into  sacks.  The  postmaster  at  Boulder  told 
me  that  all  fragile  goods  are  handled  out- 
side of  mailsacks  just  as  carefully  as  is 
done  by  the  express  companies.  Eggs  are 
being  sent  all  over  the  country  for  setting, 
and  baby  chicks  are  being  sent  the  same 
way;  and  I  should  like  to  have  some  one 
tell  me  why  it  would  hurt  a  postal  clerk  to 
get  stung  any  more  than  an  express  agent. 
Why  can  not  the  Postoffice  Department 
handle  this  business  as  well  as  the  express 
companies'?  We  will  see  that  they  can  very 
soon,  for  we  can  not  have  discrimination. 
*   *   * 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  INCREASE. 

We  have  the  psychology  of  business,  the 
psychology  of  success,  the  psychology  ot 
the  mob — nearly  every  thing  is  psychologi- 
cal these  days,  so  why  not  put  bees  in  the 
psychological  category?  There  is  about  as 
much  psychology  in  a  hive  as  in  any  thing 
I  know  of,  and  Mr.  Maeterlinck  would 
probably  say  there  is  a  great  deal  more.  All 
of  which,  by  the  way,  is  introductory  to 
what  I  want  to  say  regarding  making  in- 
crease without  lessening  the  honey  crop. 
Coming  back  to  psychology  again,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  Alexander  plan  of 
making  increase  is  taking  advantage  of 
colony  conditions  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. 

Bees  built  up  with  gratifying  rapidity 
last  spring.  Tn  an  apiary  of  100  colonies, 
one- fourth  of  tliem  had  brood  in  all  their 
ten  frames  by  April  30.     Combs  of  sealed 


brood  ai:d  hatching  bees  were  given  to  all 
weak  colonies,  and  many  hives  with  more 
honey  than  needed  were  relieved  of  some, 
and  empty  drawn  combs  were  put  in  their 
places.  Forty  combs  of  honey  were  taken 
out  in  this  way  to  give  room  for  breeding. 
This  honey  went  back  to  the  bees  again  a 
little  later  to  feed  the  brood  and  young  bees 
coming  on. 

Our  main  honej'-flow  does  not  begin  until 
early  June,  so  that,  in  order  to  keep  our 
bees  on  the  up  grade,  we  use  the  Alexander 
plan  of  increase  on  all  we  can.  The  cjueens 
must  be  kept  busy  laying  until  June.  If 
we  can  keep  them  laying,  there  will  be  less 
swarming,  and  we  will  have  twice  as  many 
workers  for  the  alfalfa  harvest  in  June, 
July,  and  Augiist.  When  we  take  eight  or 
nine  frames  of  hatching  brood  and  place 
them  over  an  excluder  with  the  queen  be- 
low, and  an  abundance  of  combs  all  clean 
and  ready  for  the  laying  of  eggs,  tliat  queen 
just  gets  busy,  and  it  keeps  her  busy  for 
some  little  time  too.  In  ten  days  the  upper 
hive  with  queen-cells,  perhaps,  may  be  set 
aside,  tlie  cells  cut  out,  and  a  young  queen 
given.  Feeding  may  be  necessary,  but  it 
Arill  pay  "well  to  feed  both  lots  of  honey  if 
necessary  to  keep  up  brood-rearing.  A  hive 
jammed  full  of  brood  June  1  to  10  is  going 
to  Ijegin  super  work  much  sooner  than  one 
that  is  half  full  of  brood.  The  first  forty 
]>ounds  of  honey  will  go  below  if  there  is 
room  for  it. 

The  defects  in  the  queens  will  show  up 
right  along  when  conditions  are  such  that 
the  queens  are  unhampered  for  egg-laying 
room.  You  will  soon  realize  the  need  of 
extra  queens.  One,  two,  or  three  dozen  on 
liand  all  the  time  these  days  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 


Educational  Apiary  in  London 

In  the  1912  Reports  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  which  I  have  just  received  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing  on  pages   8   and  9 : 

BEEKEEPING. 

The  Council  arranged  with  the  British  Beekeep- 
ers' Association,  which  had  received  a  grant  from 
the  Development  Commissioners  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  and  educational  apiary  in 
London,  to  provide  accommodation  at  the  Gardens. 
A  site  on  the  north  uank  of  the  canal  was  selected 
for  the  apiary,  made  suitable  for  hives  and  for  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  use  of  the  lecture-room  for 
lectures  was  given.  The  association  paid  the  society 
a  small  rental  to  cover  expenses,  and  agreed  to  re- 
move the  bees  if  their  presence  proved  injur! nns  to 
visitors  or  to  the  animals.  So  far  as  the  society  is 
concerned,  tl;r  arrangement  worked  satisfactorily  iu 
1912. 

Valparaiso,  Chile,  -June  10.     J.  A.  Wolfs.SOHN. 
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Conversations  with    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


GRADING    AND    CRATING    COilB    HONEY. 

•'•  How  shall  I  crate  my  comb  lionoy  ? 
Tlus  is  my  first  experience  in  sencling  houej' 
to  a  distant  city." 

'•  I  would  advise  you  to  put  not  over 
twenty  sections  in  a  case,  and  then  to  put 
nine  of  these  cases  in  a  crate  made  with  two 
handles  on  each  side  so  that  two  men  can 
handle  it.  This  large  crate  will  weigh  about 
200  lbs.  In  tliis  way  there  is  not  the  liability 
of  breakage  that  there  is  where  each  of  the 
nine  cases  of  twenty  sections  each  is  ship- 
ped separately.  This  is  on  the  supposition 
that  you  will  ship  your  honey  as  freight. 
Comb  honey  by  freight  is  much  less  liable 
to  breakage  than  when  sent  by  express,  for 
all  express  matter  is  handled  very  rapidly 
on  account  of  the  short  stops  of  such 
trains." 

'*  But  my  honey  is  of  different  shades  of 
color's,  some  being  made  from  clover  and 
basswood,  some  from  buckwheat,  and  some 
from  g'oldenrod  and  fall  flowers." 

'•  These  different  kinds  should  all  be  kept 
by  themselves,  and  not  mixed.  You  would 
hardly  expect  that  a  man  having  apples  of 
different  kinds  to  sell  would  mix  greenings, 
Baldwins,  and  Spies  together,  Avould  you?" 

''  Xo.  But  suppose  he  has  those  green- 
ings, Baldwins,  and  Spies,  each  in  different 
piles,  and  all  of  them  are  nice  smooth  ap- 
ples. And  we  will  assume  that,  as  to  size, 
they  run  from  l^o  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 
and  that  some  of  them  grew  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  tree,  so  that  they  are  nicely  col- 
ored, and  some  in  the  shade,  with  little  color 
on  them.  Will  he  pick  them  up  promiscu- 
ously and  put  them  in  the  barrels  tluis  ?  or 
will  he  put  the  largest  and  nicest-colored 
in  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  bai-rel,  filling 
in  the  center  with  the  remainder?" 

''  We  are  now  getting  at  some  of  the  old 
difficulties  of  the  past.  Possibly  I  can  an- 
swer better  by  telling  you  of  the  instruc- 
tions I  received  from  a  man  to  whom  I  sohl 
apples  a  few  years  ago.  He  bought  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  apples,  and  sliipi^ed 
them  to  large  cities.  In  the  fii^st  place,  no 
apple  was  to  go  in  that  would  go  through  a 
hole  bored  with  a  two-inch  auger,  no  matter 
how  smooth,  perfect,  or  highly  colored.  All 
these  were  to  go  in  as  seconds.  Then  from 
the  firsts  and  seconds  the  largest  and  best- 
colored  half  bushel  was  to  be  selected  to  go 
into  the  bottom  of  each  barrel  marked  firsts 
and  seconds.  These  selected  apples  were 
to  be  placed  stem  down  on  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  till  that  was  covered,  when  the 
rest  of  the  half-bushel  was  carefully  poured 
on  them.     Two  bushels  were  now  picked  up 


promiscuously  and  put  in  the  barrel.  A 
second  half-bushel  of  apples  was  selected 
as  Avas  the  first,  and  poured  on  top.  The 
barrels  were  now  headed  up,  turned  over, 
and  marked  firsts  and  seconds,  with  the 
kind :  and  when  shipped  the  sloipping  di- 
rections were  put  on  this  end,  so  that,  when 
opened  at  their  destination,  the  row  of 
choicest  fruit  would  stand  out  prominently, 
stem  end  up,  which  gave  a  very  inviting 
and  tempting  appearance." 

"  But  was  not  such  a  course  a  sort  of 
fraud  ?  " 

"  That  was  the  question  I  asked,  but  was 
told  that  the  market  demanded  this  way  of 
putting  up  apples;  and  unless  I  put  them 
up  according  to  instructions  the  apples 
would  not  be  accepted,  as  the  buyer  could 
not  get  market  prices  in  any  of  the  different 
cities  he  shipped  to  unless  they  were  so  put 
up.  I  protested  a  little  to  draw  him  out, 
and  was  met  with  '  How  can  it  be  consid- 
ered a  fraud  to  put  up  apples  thus?  All 
apples  that  will  not  go  through  a  two-inch 
hole  are  called  in  market  firsts  or  gilt-edged. 
[  do  not  retail  these  apples,  but  sell  from 
one  to  forty  or  more  barrels  to  grocers  and 
jobbers,  and  these  men  specify  how  I  must 
put  them  up.'  Now,  while  this  does  not 
fully  apply  to  honey  in  sections, 'yet  it  has 
a  bearing  in  the  matter.  First,  the  different 
kinds  of  honey  should  be  kept  separate,  and 
such  sections  as  have  mixed  honey  in  them 
should  also  be  kept  separate. 

"  Second,  while  no  two-inch  hole  can  be 
used  for  grading  honey,  yet  each  kind 
should  be  sorted  as  regards  travel-stain, 
evenness  of  comb,  unsealed  cells,  etc.,  gen- 
erally making  three  grades,  as  fancy,  firsts, 
and  seconds,  doing  this  grading  carefully 
and  honestly.  Xow.  as  with  the  apples,  let 
us  sujipose  the  honey  is  graded,  and  we  are 
casing  fancy.  We  take  out  enough  sections 
to  fill  a  case.  How  are  these  sections  to  be 
put  in  that  case?  Hapliazard?  Not  one 
buyer  or  commission  man  has  so  instructed 
during  my  forty  odd  years  of  beekeeping. 
All  have  believed  that  it  was  perfectly  right 
to  select  from  that  case  a  number  of  sec- 
tions those  that  are  the  best,  and  put  them 
next  to  the  glass.  Yea,  more.  I  have  al- 
ways been  instructed  to  turn  the  best  or 
face  side  out  at  that.  But  you  will  note  that 
this  dishonest  facing  matter  hinges  on  the 
sorting  or  grading  rather  than  on  any  thing 
else.  For  a  man  to  go  through  his  crop  of 
honey  and  sort  out  the  very  best- sections, 
and  use  these  for  '  facing  '  his  cases  of  culls 
would  not  only  be  dishonest,  but  also  veiy 
foolish,  even  from  a  business  standpoint." 
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GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


General    Correspondence 


A   NEW   PLAN    FOR    THE    PRODUCTION    OF 
COMB  HONEY  AND  FOR  THE  ELIMI- 
NATION OF  SWARMING 


Cutting   Extracting-combs  in    Pieces   and  Fitting 
them  into  Sections  for  the  Bees  to  Fasten 


BY  DR.  G.  A.  HUilPERT 


Some  weeks  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Geo.  A.  Humpert,  a  specialist,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  had  evidently  taken  up  beekeeping  for  pleasure 
and  profit  in  his  back  yard.  He  said  he  had  developed 
a  new  system  for  the  production  of  comb  honey  that 
would  make  it  possible  to  secure  perfect  sections  of 
honey,  all  fancy  and  No.  1.  with  no  seconds;  and, 
more  remarkable  still,  he  would  be  able  to  eliminate 
the  nuisance  of  swarming.  He  desired  to  know  what 
we  would  pay  for  such  an  article,  saying  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  worth  a  considerable  sum ;  for  if  one 
could  produce  all  fancy  and  No.  1  comb  honey  and 
eliminate  swarming,  it  would  mean  a  good  deal  to 
the  fraternity.  We  were  not  willing  to  pay  any  def- 
inite figure  until  we  could  have  some  knowledge  of 
its  feasibility  from  some  disinterested  party  like  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  111.  The  result  of  our 
negotiation  was  that  the  plan  was  to  be  submitted 
to  Dr.  Miller  in  all  its  details,  and  that  Dr.  Miller, 
after  examining  the  same,  should  give  us  his  unbi- 
ased opinion  of  its  feasibility  without  revealing  the 
method  or  any  detail  thereof. 

This  was  done.  After  examining  the  system  care- 
fully the  doctor  wrote  us  that  he  did  not  believe  it 
would  prevent  swarming,  but,  of  course,  did  not  ex- 
plain why.  Later  he  was  given  permission  to  do  so, 
and  then  wrote  us  that  the  system  would  fail  in 
swarm  prevention  because  it  did  not  provide  draivn 
combs,  such  as  the  extracted-honey  man  gives  his 
bees;  that  in  the  matter  of  fitting  the  filled  combs 
into  sections  and  letting  the  bees  fill  them,  he  did  not 
know,  but  had  some  doubts. 

This  letter  of  Dr.  Miller  satisfied  us  that  we 
could  not  pay  very  much  for  the  method.  Further 
negotiations  resulted  in  our  securing  the  privilege 
of  examining  into  it  ourselves  with  the  privilege  of 
placing  it  before  our  readers. 

We  would  not  go  so  far  at  this  time  as  to  say 
there  may  not  be  some  possibilities  in  the  plan.  It 
will  pay  every  one  of  our  readers  to  go  over  it  care- 
fully, for  it  is  not  only  exceedingly  interesting  but  it 
suggests  a  train  of  possibilities  that  may  be  worth 
developing.    Here  is  the  article: 

Once  upon  a  time  a  patient  said  to  me, 
"  Doctor,  I  owe  yon  a  little  bill.  I  haven't 
tlie  money  to  jiay  you,  nor  do  I  know  when 
I  shall  have  any.  If  you  could  use  a  stand 
of  bees  I  might  accommodate  you." 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  take 
whatever  I  can  get.  So  I  took  the  stand  of 
bees.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  box  hive.  The 
man  said  that  he  had  always  intended  to 
transfer  them  to  a  patent  hive;  but — he 
was  afraid.  In  fact,  he  had  been  afraid  to 
rob  the  bees.  The  hive  was  a  sectional  af- 
fair, about  tive  feet  high,  and  his  wife  ex- 
plained that  for  two  or  three  years  preced- 
ing she  had  always  urged  "  Henry  "  that 
the  bees  needed  room.  Then  Henry  would 
make  another  section,  slap  it  on,  and — run. 

I  had  always  been  vaguely  interested  in 
bees,  credited  them  with  almost  supernatu- 


ral instinct,  yet  knew  but  very  little  about 
them;  but  now  the  interest  became  acute. 
I  hastened  to  the  public  library  and  secured 
what  books  I  could  find  on  the  subject.  I 
also  subscribed  to  the  various  periodicals 
on  bee  culture,  and,  as  a  natural  sequence, 
was  soon  in  the  toils  of  the  supply  manu- 
facturers. After  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation and  judicious  selection  a  beginner's 
outfit  was  ordered.  I  remember  with  what 
feverish  impatience  I  awaited  its  arrival. 
Several  tracers  were  sent  after  the  shipment 
(unnecessarily,  I  have  no  doubt).  When 
it  finally  arrived  I  went  to  work  and  trans- 
ferred the  bees  secundum  arteni.  Dear  me ! 
what  a  mess  it  was !  hundreds  of  the  poor 
little  workers  succumbed  to  my  inexperienc- 
ed brutality — the  more  brutal  because  of 
my  own  fear  and  trepidation.  That  her 
royal  highness  did  not  perish  was  a  wonder. 
However,  in  a  crude  way  I  succeeded, 
thanks  to  the  industrious  workers,  in  re- 
pairing the  damage  I  had  wrought. 

The  bees  did  well;  in  fact,  I  raised  more 
bees  than  honej',  so  that  by  the  following 
year  I  had  six  thrifty  colonies  on  the  rear 
part  of  a  town  lot,  and  began  to  resent  the 
term  "  beginners  "  so  often  met  with  in  the 
books  and  journals,  as  applying  to  me.  My 
neighbors  began  to  comi^lain ;  but  being 
now  thoroughly  inoculated  1  concluded  to 
remove  to  a  country  town.  I  chose  to  ship 
my  goods  on  a  boat  up  the  Illinois  River, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  easier  on  the  bees; 
but  when  I  followed  the  last  load  down  the 
levee  I  was  met  by  the  draj'man  who  asked 
what  he  was  to  do  with  the  bees,  for  the 
captain  wouldn't  receive  them.  In  surprise 
I  inquired  why.  "  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
drayman ;  "  he  simply  swore,  and,  I  believe, 
is  swearing  yet;  but  I  got  one  hive  on  all 
right  before  he  stopped  me." 

I  went  on  board,  hunted  up  the  captain, 
and,  when  I  asked  why  he  would  not  take 
the  bees,  he  replied  with  a  string  of  oaths 
which,  in  the  way  of  emphasis  and  vehe- 
mence, I  have  no  doubt  was  quite  artistic, 
but  did  not  answer  my  question.  In  an 
effort  to  conciliate  him  I  gave  every  assur- 
ance that  the  bees  were  well  packed,  and 
could  inconvenience  no  one.  Then  the  cap- 
tain made  some  very  pertinent  remarks : 

''  Yes,"  said  he,  "  that's  what  the  beekeep- 
er also  declared  who  shipped  bees  on  this 
boat  several  weeks  ago.  Well  packed !  yes, 
may  be  they  were ;  but  when  a  roustabout 
knocked  a  hive  off  the  stack  it  smashed. 
The  whole  air  was  filled  with  angry  bees, 
and  every  d — d  nigger  jumped  into  tlie 
river.    We  shoveled  the  busted  hive  into  the 
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river,  but  the  bees  stayed  on  board  looking 
for  it,  or  the  niggers — I  don't  know  which. 
The  upshot  was  that  we  had  to  tie  up  there 
for  nearly  a  week  until  the  bees  quit  bother- 
ing before  the  niggers  would  venture  on 
board  again  to  work  the  freight.  No,  thank 
you;  bees  don't  go  on  this  boat  again,  even 
if  you  paid  double  freight." 

It  was  useless  to  argue.  1  was  obliged  tq 
sell  the  unshipped  colonies  at  a  loss. 

One  colony,  however,  came  through  all 
right.  That,  in  the  course  of  time,  increas- 
ed to  some  thirty ;  but  my  new  locality, 
though  affording  more  elbow-room,  was 
really  a  poor  one  for  honey. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  feed- 
ing back  a  lot  of  scraps  in  a  super,  1  ob- 
served, after  a  time,  when  every  brood- 
frame  was  doubtless  filled,  that  the  bees  no 
longer  took  the  honey  down,  but,  instead, 
fastened  the  scraps  to  each  other  and  to  the 
vessel  in  which  I  had  placed  them.  This 
gave  me  an  idea.  Instead  of  compelling' 
the  bees  to  build  in  the  small  sections,  to- 
ward which  they  seem  to  have  a  natural  an- 
tipathy, why  not  permit  them  to  do  the 
principal  work  in  the  extracting-frames, 
then  cut  it  out  in  suitable  plugs,  or  scjuares. 
insert  into  the  sections,  and  put  them  back 
on  surcharged  hives  to  fasten  upf 

With  feverish  haste  I  selected  a  few  well- 
filled  extracting-frames,  and,  in  a  crude 
way,  cut  out  a  number  of  plugs  just  the  size 
of  my  s-Jctions,  slipped  them  in,  and  set  the 
sections  over  the  same  hive.  Tlie  following 
day  I  took  them  off,  and,  lo  and  behold ! 
they  were  all  firmly  fastened.  It  is  true 
that  the  job  was  not  a  neat  one.  Some  had 
toppled  over,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
lower  cut  had  not  been  exactly  at  right 
angles  with  the  surface;  others,"  for  the 
same  reason,  were  fastened  in  rather  crook- 
ed ;  but  they  were  all  nicely  fastened.  More- 
over, wherever  the  sections  had  been  smear- 
ed with  honey  they  were  licked  dry,  and 
not  a  speck  of  propolis  was  to  be  seen ; 
they  hadn't  had  time  to  daub  them  up. 

I  figured  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  put 
in  full  sheets  of  thin  foundation  in  shallow 
extracting-frames,  just  the  size  to  yield 
four  sections;  and  that  with  special  knives 
rigged  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  out  the 
pkigs  accurately  with  one  stroke,  slipping 
in  the  plugs,  putting  on  and  taking  off 
would  be  preferable  to  putting  fouiidation 
into  the  sections  separately  and  scraping 
off  the  nasty  propolis.  Moreover,  every  sec- 
tion would  be  filled — no  half-filled  sections, 
some  with  merely  a  dab  of  honey.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  well-kr.own  preference 
with  which  bees  fill  large  frames  to  small 
sections  would  insure  a  larger  yield  of  sec- 
tion  honey;    furthermore,   swarming  could 


be  controlled,  even  as  in  the  production  of 
extracted  hone}^ 

The  following  winter  I  devised  and  con- 
structed a  machine  consisting  of  a  set  of 
five  knives  screwed  four  inches  apart  upon 
a  common  pivot.  These  knives  puncture 
the  comb  just  beneath  the  top-bar,  when  a 
gentle  pressure  on  a  foot  lever  forces  the 
blades  through  the  comb  to  the  bottom-bar. 
The  comb  is  next  slipped  back  off  of  the 
knives  before  the  foot  releases  the  pedal. 
This  completes  at  one  stroke  the  five  verti- 
cal cuts.  The  machine  is  made  large  enough 
to  hold  a  superful  of  combs,  and  to  fit 
snugly  on  a  tin  pan  which  catches  all  of 
the  honey  drip.  The  horizontal  cut  is  made 
by  a  pair  of  knives  mounted  in  one  handle 
four  inches  apart.  For  this  purpose  the 
comb  is  laid  upon  an  inclined  plane,  whence 
the  honey  may  flow  into  any  vessel,  and 
where  the  sections  may  be  slipped  over  the 
plugs  of  comb  after  being  slightly  separat- 
ed, allowing  space  foi-  thickness  of  the  sec- 
tions. 

Being  ready  for  business  1  impatiently 
awaited  the  next  honey-flow ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  proved  an  absolute  failure  in 
my  locality.  Then,  very  much  like  a  grazing 
horse  that  always  thinks  the  grass  in  the 
distance  is  better  than  that- near  by,  I  mov- 
ed again.  This  time  T  chose  the  northwest- 
ern portion  of  Missouri,  when,  lo  and  be- 
hold !  the  drouth  there  the  following  year 
(1911)  was  so  severe  that  the  bees  had  a 
struggle  to  maintain  themselves.  Complete- 
ly discouraged  I  turned  my  attention  to 
professional  matters,  and  left  my  pets  in 
the  care  of  inexperienced  hands.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  many  of  them  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  insufficient  stores. 

With  the  following  spring  my  interest 
reawakened ;  and  hoping  that  I  might  try 
my  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  I  again 
looked  after  my  bees  personally ;  but,  alas ! 
over  half  had  perished,  and  the  remainder 
were  too  weak  to  make  a  fair  test.  Any 
way,  the  spring  of  1912  was  little  better 
in  that  locality  than  1911.  However,  the 
fall  flow  was  some  better,  and  I  found  it 
jiossible  to  make  the  test.  My  first  difficul- 
ties were  in  finding  but  few  of  the  extraet- 
ing-combs,  which  I  intended  to  cut  into  sec- 
tions, as  perfect  as  I  desired.  Owing  to  the 
inexperienced  help,  many  of  those  frames 
(filled  with  full  sheets  of  thin  foundation) 
had  been  on  the  hives  too  long  during  the 
two  failing  springs  preceding,  consequently 
some  li;id  been  but  partially  built  out,  while 
others  had  been  gnawed  and  disfigured. 
The  imperfect  combs  did  not  prove  to  be  as 
much  bother  or  loss  as  an  e«|ual  number  of 
imperfect  sections  would  have  been,  for 
they  were  all  extracted,  though  the  first  ex- 
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traeliiig  bad  to  be  performed  with  care  on 
account  of  the  thin  foundation. 

After  selecting  the  best  combs,  my  son 
and  I  went  to  work.  The  first  step  was  to 
slide  the  comb  so  the  five  knives  simulta- 
neously penetrated  it  just  beneath  the  top- 
bar,  then  a  downward  pressure  of  the  foot 
on  the  pedal  forced  the  knives  through  to 
the  bottom-bar,  completing  the  vertical  sec- 
tion. Then,  slipping  the  comb  back,  it  was 
laid  upon  an  inclined  slab  (which  drained 
into  the  uncapping-can).  Now  the  two 
knives  mounted  four  inches  apart  in  one 
handle  were  inserted  and  the  longitudinal 
cut  made.  This  double  operation  was  made 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it.  Rut 
the  following  steps  were  a  little  more  te- 
dious. The  plugs  had  to  be  slightly  separat- 
ed to  permit  room  for  the  thickness  of  the 
sections.  However,  the  plugs  fitted  exactly; 
but  I  discovered  that,  if  the  slab  were  hing- 
ed in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  raised  into 
a  vertical  position,  thus  facilitating  taking 
off  the  filled  sections  without  fear  of  having 
tlie  jdugs  slip  out,  it  would  be  quite  an  ad- 
vantage. Yet  I  worried  along  very  nicely. 
In  ]ilacing  the  sections  in  the  supers  I  tried 
to  overcome  another  difficulty ;  it  has  been 
my  experience  (and,  I  believe,  evei'y  bee- 
keeper's) that  bees  will  wax  up  or  propo- 
lize  any  contiguous  parts;  but  where  there 
is  bee  space  it  will  take  some  time  before 
they  will  get  to  daubing.  Here's  where  I 
spent  a  lot  of  useless  time.  At  first  I  had 
driven  nails  through  slats  to  rest  in  the  bot- 
tom of  tlie  supers  with  the  points  project- 
ing upward  about  %  inch,  intending  to  set 
each  section  on  four  nail-points,  and  as  far 
apart.  (I  had  a  number  of  large  supers, 
made  to  fit  the  Dadant  hive,  otherwise  this 
would  not  have  been  possible).  Thus  I  ex- 
pected that,  if  there  were  any  daubing  at 
all,  it  would  be  only  at  the  nail-points; 
however,  this  was  a  failure.  Too  much  time 
was  wasted  in  placing  the  sections,  and  the 
care  required  in  handling  to  prevent  top- 
pling over.  Then  I  resorted  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  T  tins ;  but  instead  of  being 

shaped  thus  |1 I  enlarged  the  center 

fold  thus  __\     1 so  the  requisite  bee-space 

was  secured,  and  the  sections  could  be 
quickly  placed. 

Now,  in  my  impatience  I  chose  six  of  my 
strongest  colonies  and  put  two  supers  on 
each  to  be  sealed.  In  twenty-four  hours  T 
removed  them.  Yes.  they  were  all  fastened : 
a  few  plugs  had  toppled  over,  but,  alas  I 
many  cells  had  been  emptied.  I  had  neg- 
lected to  gorge  those  colonies  first,  flunking 
that,  as  they  were  the  most  populous  and 
wealthiest  of  all,  they  required  no  prelim- 
inary treatment.  Somewhat  discouraged — 
vet  determined  to  hold  out — I  proceeded  to 


gorge  three  colonies  and  tried  again  with 
better  success ;  and,  being  also  more  careful 
about  the  longitudinal  cut,  so  as  to  get  it 
square,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  surface, 
none  toppled  over.  Ah,  the  beauty  of  it ! 
though  tiie  sections  had  been  daubed  with 
lioney  thej^  were  all  licked  clean,  and  not  a 
speck  of  propolis.  Only  one  doubt  remain- 
ed— were  those  plugs  sealed  as  firmly  to  the 
wood  as  otherwise?  Apparently,  yes;  but 
after  a  little  rough  handling  at  the  store 
two  dropped  out.  Hereupon  I  left  them 
on  36  hours  instead  of  24,  with  better  re- 
sults. 

Such  were  my  results,  but  what  avail? 
Most  of  my  bees  had  perished ;  and,  consid- 
ering the  uncertainty  of  season  and  locality, 
I  chose  to  devote  my  whole  time  again  to 
my  profession.  My  son  also,  who,  I  hoped, 
would  become  a  successful  apiarist,  deter- 
mined instead  to  become  a  machinist.  To 
]>erfect  liimself  in  this  his  ambition  turned 
to  the  metropolis,  where  opportunities  and 
facilities  existed.  Having  but  one  son  I 
dreaded  an  early  separation,  so  I  completed 
the  circuit  and 'moved  back  to  St.  Louis. 

Not  being  in  position  to  test  this  method 
of  comb-honey  production  any  further  I 
give  it  to  the  public  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  any  one  in  a 
fair  locality  would  soon  become  proficient 
with  this  method.  Practically  the  bees  would 
be  treated  the  same  as  in  the  production  of 
extracted  honey,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hives  utilized  for  fastening  and  finishing 
up.  Yet  with  those,  though  being  gorged, 
could  be  given  plenty  of  super  room  and 
thus  discourage  swarming.  Some  more  ex- 
l)erience  is  necessary  to  ascertain  just  how 
long  the  finishing  process  should  last  to 
secure  best  i^esults.  I  had  as  many  as  six 
supers  at  once  on  the  strongest  colonies.  It 
seemed  that  better  results  were  secured  with 
four  or  six  supers  than  only  one.  The  more 
dripiiing  honey  there  was  to  be  cleaned  up, 
the  less  space  they  had  left  to  put  it.  As 
to  the  fastening  up,  it  really  seems  to  be 
instinctive.  The  bees  themselves  appear  to 
dread  any  loose  combs  or  parts. 

St.  Louis. 

[Before  negotiations  had  been  completed 
by  which  we  were  to  publish  the  article,  and 
after  securing  Dr.  Miller's  opinion,  we  in 
turn  wrote  our  own  "  opinion,''  a  part  of 
wliich  is  given  herewith : 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Humpert : — Yoiir  favor  of  July  12, 
with  the  enclosure  of  article  describing  your  system 
of  comb-honey  production  and  swarm  prevention, 
together  with  letter  from  Dr.  Miller,  was  duly  re- 
ceived. We  don't  wonder  that  it  seems  fascinating 
to  you ;  and  \inless  one  has  had  a  very  large  and 
extensive  experience,  and  opportunity  for  extended 
oliservation,  he  might  be  misled,  just  as  you  were  in 
part. 
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We  have  been  over  Dr.  Miller's  letter  that  he  has 
written  to  you,  and  would  endorse  every  thing  he 
says,  especially  where  he  says  your  plan  would  not 
prevent  swarming.  Your  scheme  is  based  on  the 
idea  that,  when  running  for  the  production  of  ex 
tracted  honey,  there  would  be  little  or  no  swarming. 
This  is  correct  when  the  hives  are  properly  managed 
— that  is,  providing  that  empty  drawn  combs  are 
given  the  bees  fast  enough,  or,  rather,  often  enough, 
so  that  at  no  time  are  they  ever  crowded  for  room. 
But  your  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  scheme  of 
giving  extra  room.  You  produce  your  honey  in  the 
first  place  in  shallow  frames.  This  honey  must  be 
built  off  from  thin  super  foundation,  and  in  that 
respect  you  are  no  better  oflf  than  if  the  combs  were 
drawn  out  and  filled  with  honey  in  sections.  Now, 
this  may  be  a  new  fact  to  you ;  but  we  have  been 
producing  comb  honey  in  shallow  supers  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years.  We  are  mailing  you  under  sep- 
arate cover  a  sample  of  our  cut  comb  honey,  such  as 
we  have  been  supplying  to  the  Pullman-car  trade 
during  that  period. 

Naturally  enough,  we  supposed,  as  did  you,  that 
wlien  we  produce  extracted  honey  in  shallow  frames 
we  would  reduce  swarming;  but  in  this  we  were 
very  greatly  disappointed ;  in  fact,  we  can  see  very 
little  difference  between  the  behavior  of  colonies 
drawing  out  foundation  in  shallow  frames  and  colo- 
nies drawing  out  foundation  in  sections.  The  one 
seems  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  the  other  in  respect  to 
swarming.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  give 
shallow  extracting-combs,  already  drawn  out,  mind 
you,  there  will  be  little  or  no  trouble  from  swarming, 
providing  these  supers  are  put  on  often  enough  to 
give  the  bees  room  as  fast  as  they  fill  one  set  of 
combs.  The  theory  of  swarm  prevention  in  extracted 
honey  production  is  empty  combs  all  ready  for  the 
bees.  On  that  point  Dr.  Miller  is  exactly  right.  The 
thing  that  makes  bees  start  to  swarm  is  building 
combs,  simply  for  the  evident  reason  that  they  have 
not  any  store  room  ahead.  When  that  condition 
arises,  and  the  hive  is  a  little  crowded,  swarming  is 
almost  sure  to  be  the  result.  Bees  seem  to  be  dis 
inclined  to  build  comb,  and  they  will  swarm  before 
tliey  will  do  very  much  of  it — that  is,  unless  other 
jireventive  measures  are  employed. 

In  your  letter  to  us,  however,  you  say  that  the 
^Hitter  of  swarm  prevention  is  not  your  only  idea. 
We  can  readily  see  that.  It  involves  the  old  scheme 
of  producing  comb  honey  by  a  plan  which  you  be- 
lieve will  give  perfect  combs,  free  from  soiling,  by 
making  the  bees  attach  those  combs  to  sections  after 
they  have  been  drawn  out  and  capped  over. 

Right  on  this  point  it  is  our  belief  that  you  would 
not  be  able  to  get  the  bees  to  attach  these  combs  to 
the  se<.1ions  as  firmly  as  if  they  had  been  built  there 
in  the  first  place.  The  very  fact  that  some  of  the 
combs  dropped  out  in  shipping  is  rather  an  indica 
tion  of  what  might  happen  if  a  few  cases  of  comb 
honey  produced  in  this  way  were  shipped  long  dis- 
tances  as  ordinary  comb  honey   has  to  go. 

Now,  we  have  spoken  rather  frankly,  and  in  a 
way  that  almost  indicates  that  your  invention  is  of 
no  value.  So  far  from  believing  that,  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  using  something  along  similar  lines 
would  indicate  that  we  do  attach  some  value  to  cut 
combs,  not  on  the  plan  that  you  employ,  but  on  the 
plan  that  we  use  in  putting  them  into  cartons  and 
then  wrapping  up  afterward.  Combs  will  ship  in 
cartons  very  much  better  than  they  will  in  sections. 
You  see  we  have  a  saving  over  you  in  that  the  bees 
do  not  have  to  attach  the  combs  to  any  thing.  We 
simply  cut  them  up  and  then  put  them  into  cartons 
and  wrap  them  up. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  think  you  will  see  that  the 
plan  we  have  been  working  upon  is  an  improvement 
on  yours  in  that  the  combs  do  not  have  to  go  back 
into  the  hives  to  be  attached  to  the  sections.  We 
simply  produce  shallow  extracted  honey,  cut  it  up 
afterward,    and  then   wrap   it   up    as   shown    in   the 


article  in  Gleanings  for  Dec."  15.  1909.  This  plan 
has  the  advantage  over  the  one  that  you  mention  in 
the  fact  that  comb  honey  can  be  shipped  in  this  way 
around  the  world,  because  it  is  not  attached  to  any 
thing.  The  difficulty  with  ordinary  comb  honey  In 
sections  is  that  the  combs  break  away  from  the  rigid 
support  of  the  section.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
comb-honey  business  has  been  going  to  the  bad,  and 
nearly  evex'y  one  is  working  toward  the  production 
of   extracted   honey.  E.    R.    ROOT. 

As  stated  in  this  letter,  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  exiierience  in  cutting  up  ex- 
tracting-combs into  small  squares  or  plugs 
for  the  Pullman-car  trade.  This  plan  was 
illustrated  and  described,  in  our  issue  for 
Dec.  1.5,  1909,  as  already  stated.  Since  that 
time  we  have  continued  the  business  of 
comb-lioney  production,  but  not  on  the  reg- 
ulation lines.  We  found  a  considerable  de- 
mand for  these  cut  combs,  especially  for 
fancy  restaurant  and  dining-car  trade.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  cut  comb  honey  in 
scjuares  weighing  a  pound  or  more,  but  have 
only  catered  to  the  trade  that  calls  for  in- 
dividual service  of  comb  honey — that  is, 
little  chunks  weighing  between  two  and 
tliree  ounces.  Well,  having  been  at  this 
business  for  the  last  seven  years,  the  scheme 
of  producing  comb  honey  in  shallow  ex- 
tracting-frames  was  a  rather  old  one  to  us. 
We  have  not,  however,  tried  the  plan  of  cut- 
ting the  combs  of  just  such  a  size  as  to  fit 
neatly  the  common  section  honey-box.  With- 
out having  tested  it,  it  would  be  our  opinion 
that  these  combs  would  not  be  as  stable  in 
the  sections  as  those  built  there  in  the  first 
place ;  that  the  cut  comb  afterward  fasten- 
ed in  the  section  would  have  a  sort  of  stuck- 
in  look — that  is  to  say,  it  would  not  have 
the  finished  appearance  of  a  nicely  built 
comb  that  has  been  built  in  the  sections 
from  foundation.  However,  we  are  open 
to  conviction;  and  if  Dr.  Humpert  has 
struck  upon  a  new  and  simpler  plan  of 
producing  section  comb  honey  we  feel  sure 
that  the  beekeeping  world  will  be  glad  to 
)iay  him  for  it.  While  he  may  be  able  to 
secure  a  patent  on  tlie  appliances  for  cut- 
ting the  combs,  he  could  not  very  well  pro- 
tect himself  on  a  patent  covering  the  meth- 
od of  letting  the  bees  fasten  the  cut  combs 
into  sections.  Honest  beekeepers,  of  course, 
would  pay  the  doctor  a  royalty ;  but  thou- 
sands of  dishonest  ones,  and  others  who 
might  claim  the  idea  was  old,  would  disre- 
gard his  rights,  secure  in  the  belief  that 
he  would  never  know-  that  they  were  pur- 
loining his  invention. — Ed.] 


Comb  Honey,  214  Lbs.  from  One  Colony 

This  has  been  a  fine  season.  I  have  taken  440 
lbs.  of  comb  honey  from  five  colonies,  my  best  giving 
214.    I  think  that  is  good  for  one  in  the  A  B  C  class.. 

.Springfield,    111.,    Sept.  2.      A.  C.  Baxter.  M.  D. 
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A  COLONY  OR  TWO  OF  BEES 


How  They  May  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living 


BY  W.  R.  COMINGS 


{The  writer  of  the  following  article,  Mr.  \V.  R. 
Comings,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  our 
-neighboring  city  of  Elyria,  a  place  of  15,000  inhabi- 
'tants,  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  Mr.  Com- 
ings was  formerly  superintendent  of  our  own  Medina 
"schools,  and  during  that  period,  in  the  late  70's  and 
•early  80's  he  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  future 
■policies  of  a  number  of  the  boys,  particularly  of  our- 
:self.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  here  that  we  feel  more 
"indebted  to  him  for  our  educational  training  than 
any  other  teacher  we  ever  had.  Always  up  to  date, 
he  is  most  of  the  time  a  little  ahead  of  the  world. 
His  schools  in  Elyria  show  that  in  every  room.  Well, 
when  he  took  up  beekeeping,  it  was  presumed,  of 
course,  that  he  would  use  modern  methods  at  the 
.start,  and  he  did.  Not  only  that,  but  his  progressive 
mind  has  been  looking  toward  new  and  old  fields. 
He  writes: — Ed.] 

Why  do  I  keep  bees?  First  of  all,  for 
the  fun  of  it.  Second,  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
high  living-,  ov,  rather,  to  have  a  taste  of 
high  living  without  any  cost. 

Formerly  the  annual  purchase  of  honey 
for  the  family  was  not  above  half  a  dozen 
pounds  a  year.  Honey  was  a  luxury,  and 
rather  expensive,  as  I  fancy  it  is  to  a  great 
many  people.  But  if  bees  would  pay  their 
own  way,  why  not  have  honey  in  plenty"? 
And  then  I  had  a  little  sportive  desire  to 
see  what  I  could  do  \vith  bees,  and  so  last 
year  a  colony  was  ordered  of  my  good 
friend  Root. 

The  interest  I  have  taken  in  those  bees 
has  amply  repaid  me,  for  all  along  it  is  a 
bit  of  nature  study  with  an  incentive.  But 
I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  the  beekeep- 
er's lore.  I  have  an  arg-ument  to  present. 
But  first  let  me  remark  that  there  were 
many  dark  forebodings  about  those  bees. 
The  good  wife  had  visions  of  their  flying- 
straight  into  the  faces  of  all  the  neighbors 
.and  the  neighbors'  children,  and  there  are 
jio  less  than  six  families  living  within  sixty 
feet  of  that  miniature  apiary.  But  no  one 
has  been  stung  besides  myself,  and  one  is 
•soon  immune  to  the  poison-punctures. 

Well,  that  colony  doubled  the  first  season 
and  produced  sixty  pounds  of  delicious 
sweetness.  This  year  the  two  colonies  in- 
•ereased  to  four,  and  the  season's  crop  was 
'285  pounds.  Enough  honey  has  been  sold 
to  eliminate  all  costs,  and  there  is  honey  on 
the  table  every  day.  Hereafter  my  honey 
costs  me  nothing. 

Are  not  these  facts  sufficient  justification 
for  my  preachment,  which  is  that  every 
householder  should  keep  a  colony  or  two  of 
bees.  They  make  little  work,  occupy  almost 
no  space,  turn  out  a  good  product,  reduce 
the  cost  of  high  living,  eliminate  largely  the 
•craving  for  expensive  sweets  and  chocolates. 


and  provide  a  diversion  for  the  tired  man 
after  business  hours  or  on  holidays. 

The  next  step  might  be  a  goat  or  two  if 
one  cared  to  go  that  far;  but  I  stop  with 
the  bees,  and  shall  continue  to  buy  milk  as 
long  as  possible. 

Elvria,  Ohio. 


SHIPPING  FULL  COLONIES  1000  MILES  BY  EX- 
PRESS 


BY  M.  A.  PETERS 


While  living  at  Spring  Valley,  Ohio,  in 
the  spring  of  1910,  I  was  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  72  fine  colonies  of  bees  that  had 
wintered  in  fine  shape.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  there  had  been  some  willow  and 
dandelion  bloom.  I  suddenly  decided  to 
move  to  Ft.  McCoy,  Fla.,  and  take  42  colo- 
nies with  me.  The  problem  arose  as  to  how 
to  ship  them.  The  railroads  would  not  ac- 
cept them  by  freight,  and  eight-frame  hives 
partly  full  of  honey  were  too  expensive  to 
go  by  express.  Therefore  I  resolved  to  use 
light  shipping-cases  %  x  4  inches  wide,  and 
the  snug  length  of  a  Hoffman  top  frame 
bar.  The  sides  were  to  be  made  of  wire 
cloth,  and  tacked  every  11/2  inches.  Those 
cases  were  made  two  inches  deeper  than  the 
frames.  There  were  cleats  nailed  inside  of 
both  ends  higli  enough  to  make  the  frame 
level  with  the  top. 

One  frame  one-half  or  two-tliirds  full  of 
honey-  and  some  brood  were  put  in  each 
case,  directly  in  the  center.  Each  colony 
was  carefully  shaken  into  the  case;  the  lid 
nailed,  and  two  screws  put  down  through 
into  the  top-bar  of  the  frame  to  prevent 
turning  sidewise.  About  ten  of  those  were 
nailed  into  a  light  skeleton  crate  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  by  express.  Empty 
hives  had  been  sent  on  ahead  by  freight  to 
receive  those  when  they  arrived  at  their 
destination.  The  hives  containing  combs 
were  sent  on  immediately  after. 

The  bees  arrived  at  their  destination  jiot 
much  the  worse  for  their  long  ride,  although 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  they  had  been  provided  with  a  little 
water,  as  they  seemed  very  thirsty  when 
turned  loose. 

Bees  properly  crated  in  this  manner  could 
be  safely  shipped  2000  miles.  Plenty  of 
sealed  honey  must  be  provided  for  such  a 
trip,  as  the  consumption  of  honey  seems  to 
be  considerably  above  the  normal. 

I  shipped  by  freight  several  hundred  fine 
newly  drawn  combs  wired  four  times  across. 
Those  came  through  with  scarcely  a  break. 
I  put  about  100  into  a  box,  and  packed 
them  verv  tightlv. 

Fort  McCoy,  Fla. 
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George  Zautner  and  family,  of  Albanj',  N.  Y.    Another  view  of  Mr.  Zautner's  apiary  is  sliown  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue.    See  editorial. 


AN   OLD  BUT  VERY  EFFICIENT  FRAME-NAIL- 
ING DEVICE 

BY  J.  L.  BYER 


While  beekeeping  has,  no  doubt,  kept 
pace  with  other  industrial  pursuits  during'  a 
number  of  years,  shown  by  the  many  new 
things  that  are  constantly  brought  to  our 
notice,  yet  every  once  in  a  while  some  old 
device  or  plan  will  be  found  that,  after  all, 
is  better  than  the  modern  methods  which 
are  supposed  to  supersede  the  more  ancient 
ones.  The  frame-nailing  device  illustrated 
here  is  in  this  class;  for  while  my  grand- 
father and  his  brother  used  this  forty  years 
ago,  I  have  yet  to  see  a  better  plan,  al- 
though I  have  seen  a  great  many  other  de- 
vices for  this  purjDose  during  the  past  ten 
years  or  so.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  there  is  an- 
other one  as  good  as  this,  all  things  con- 
sidered, as  frames  nailed  in  this  device  are 
absolutely  on  the  square,  and  a  good  smart 
operator  can  nail  up  quite  a  few  hundred 
frames  in  a  day,  and  work  in  a  position 
that  is  not  tiresome  to  him. 

Figure  1  shows  the  front  of  the  device. 
The  only  movable  parts  shown  in  this  pic- 
tnie  are  the  lever  at  tlie  bottom  ris'lit-hand 


corner,  and  the  two  pieces  about  six  inches 
long  at  the  top,  marked  each  with  the  large 
crosses.  The  block  inside  the  four  corners 
designated  a — a  is  the  exact  inside  measure 
of  the  frame.  The  foot  lever  at  the  bottom 
is  shown  raised  up,  and  the  holder  is  ready 
for  the  frame  in  the'  flat  to  be  placed  ready 
for  nailing.  The  tojj-bar  is  laid  flat  in  the 
space  at  the  bottom  of  the  block  marked  a  at 
each  corner,  and  the  end-bars  stand  upright 
in  the  grooves  shown  at  the  ends  of  said 
block.  The  bottom-bar  is  placed  in  position 
on  top  of  this  block ;  the  foot-lever  is  press- 
ed down,  and  the  two  strips  marked  with 
./■  clamp  the  frame  solidly  for  nailing.  Tlie 
frame  is  now  nailed ;  and  then  when  the 
foot  lifts  the  lever  at  the  bottom,  the  job  is 
done.  It  takes  much  more  time  to  describe 
tlie  process  than  to  do  the  work,  as  an 
active  nailer  can  at  least  run  one  a  minute. 

The  two  smaller  crosses,  lower  down, 
show  a  shelf  for  nails  which  is  divided  into 
two  comiDartments,  one  for  the  small  nails 
and  one  for  the  larger  ones  for  the  top- 
bars.  The  device  should  be  constructed  so 
that  the  top  leans  away  from  the  bottom  at 
least  eight  or  ten  inches  out  of  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  front  should  be  of  inch  lumber. 

I  might  add  that  the  block  referred  to, 
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Pig.   1. — Front  view  of  Byer's  nailing-device. 

and  marked  at  each  corner  a,  is  simply 
made  of  a  piece  of  inch  lumber  the  exact 
size  of  the  inside  measurement  of  the  frames 
to  be  nailed,  and  is  fastened  to  the  other 
boards  that  extend  from  the  bottom  upward. 
Figure  2  shows  the  rear  of  the  machine, 
and  I  think  it  is  made  so  clear  that  little 
explanation  is  necessary.  The  strip  from 
tlie  foot  lever  up  to  the  two  diagonal  pieces 
in  the  center  is  made  of  a  heavy  piece  of 
band  iron.  It  is  fastened  at  the  bottom  with 
a  small  bolt,  and  the  two  pieces  above  are 
sawed  so  that  there  is  an  inset  to  allow  the 
iron  strap  to  enter  them  about  two  or  three 
inches.  Small  bolts  fasten  them  to  the  iron. 
At  the  toi3,  each  one  of  these  diagonal 
pieces  is  fastened  to  the  pieces  shown  on 
other  side,  marked  xx,  by  wooden  pins. 
When  the  lever  is  pressed  down  these  pieces 
move  down  in  the  grooves  as  shown  in  the 
left  side  of  Fig.  2,  and  so  firmly  lock  the 
frames  to  be  nailed  that  they  can  not  move 
while  the  nailing  is  going  on. 

A   REMOVABLE   PORTICO    FOR   WINTER    PROTEC- 
TION. 

At  different  times  I  have  mentioned  the 
name  of  J.  F.  Davison,  Unionville,  Out.,  as 
a  beekeeper  Avho  believed  in  a  low  tempera- 
ture for  cellars  in  Avhicli  bees  are  being  win- 
tered. Whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  for  his  cellar  it  is  all  right,  as 


lie  invariably  winters  liis  bees  in  tirst-class 
order.  In  addition  to  the  bees  wintered  in 
the  cellar,  he  also  winters  about  as  many 
outdoors,  and  the  picture  shown  illustrates 
the  plan  he  uses  to  protect  the  entrances 
from  wind,  snow,  and  also  to  keep  the  sun 
from  shining  directly  in  the  entrance  on 
days  when  cold  winds  are  blowing  but 
when  the  sun  is  quite  warm,  enticing  the 
bees  out  only  to  perish  as  fast  as  they  come 
out.  The  bottom-boards  of  the  packed  hives 
project  about  four  inches,  and  the  por- 
ticos shown  rest  on  the  bottom-boards,  and 
project  out  at  the  bottom  about  two  inches 
further  than  the  bottoms  of  tlie  hives.  This 
allows  the  bees  to  carry  out  their  dead;  and 
if  by  chance  the  beekeeper  is  away  and  a 
warm  day  comes,  allowing  a  good  flight,  the 
bees  can  find  their  way  back  to  the  hive. 
The  portico  always  insures  an  air-si^ace 
next  to  the  entrance,  no  matter  how  much 
snow  may  be  piled  over  the  hives;  and  it  is 
an  effectual  preventive  of  cold  winds  blow- 
ing in  at  the  entrance.  The  sides  of  the 
portico  rest  on  the  bottom-board  of  the 
liive;  and  on  the  top  a  piece  of  band  iron 
screwed  fast  to  the  hive  is  bent  so  as  to 
turn  down  over  the  portico  and  hold  it  in 
l)lace.  The  hive  marked  witli  a  cross  shows 
the  "button"  turned  down  in  place,  while 
the  one  at  each  side  of  this  hive  shows  the 


Fig    2. — Rear  view  of  Byer's  nailing-device. 
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Apiary  of  J.  F.  Davison,  Unionville,  Ont.,  showing  the  removable  portico  for  winter  protection. 


pieces  of  iron  turned  to  one  side  and  the 
portico  ready  to  lift  off  the  hive.  These 
porticos  have  been  used  in  this  apiary  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  are  as  good  as  any 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. 

Note  the  nearness  of  buildings — apiary 
right  in  the  center  of  a  village,  which  shows 
careful  handling  on  Mr.  Davison's  part,  as 
the  bees  have  been  there  for  many  years. 

Mt.  Joy,  Ont.,  Canada. 


A  FEW  WORDS  IN  DEFENSE  OF  WINTER  AND 
SUMMER  SHEDS 


BY  L,   LIST 

The  Jan.  15th  issue  contains  a  severe 
criticism,  p.  55,  of  the  combined  winter  and 
summer  shed  described  by  me  Dec.  1,  page 
766.  It  never  entered  my  mind  that  the 
shed  described  should  be  the  ne  plus  ultra 
in  wintering  contrivances.  It  is,  however, 
quite  satisfactory  for  a  busy  man  who,  be- 
cause of  other  more  pressing  duties,  can 
not,  like  the  professional,  aim  to  get  from 
his  bees  "  all  there  is  in  'em."  Of  course  it 
has  a  few  drawbacks.  I  do  not  use  this 
kind  of  shed  myself,  as  Mr.  G.  could  have 
noticed  by  carefully  going  over  my  words. 
I  have  regular  cases  for  winter  (see  illus- 
tration), and  shade-boards  for  summer. 
Still,  I  consider  this  shed  of  interest  to 
some  of  the  thousands  who  read  Gleanings. 
Mr.  Greiner  himself,  though  he  utterly  con- 


demns the  whole  thing  in  some  sentences, 
and  warns  beginners  not  to  adopt  it,  at  sev- 
eral other  places  offers  suggestions  how  it 
may  be  greatly  improved. 

I  still  believe  that  many  of  our  small  bee- 
keepers, especially  in  the  country,  would  do 
well  if  they,  without  much  trouble  to  them- 
selves, would  protect  their  bees  according 
to  Mr.  Knoll's  way.  Mr.  K.  is  a  prosper- 
ous, busy  farmer,  and  only  his  spare  mo- 
ments can  be  devoted  to  bees.  Thousands 
of  other  beekeepers  are  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. 

But  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  Mr.  G.'s  objec- 
tions. He  considers  straw  poor  packing 
material.  For  four  successive  seasons  my 
bees  were  packed  that  way,  and  during  that 
time  but  one  colony,  weakened  by  disease, 
was  lost.  No  kind  of  packing  could  have 
saved  it.  Straw,  by  the  way,  comes  through 
the  modern  thrasher  in  pretty  fine  shape — ■ 
plenty  of  chaff  in  it  too.  And  if  it  were  not 
broken  up,  wouldn't  it  then  give  ns  innu- 
merable dead-air  spaces  between  the  hive- 
body  and  the  outer  wall?  Last  year's  win- 
ter was  certainly  a  most  trying  one.  Mr, 
K.'s  bees  came  out  in  fine  shape.  So  did 
mine.  Another  objection :  Hives  can  not  be 
easily  manipulated.  True,  not  so  easily  as 
Avhen  spread  out  in  the  open.  But  it  can  be 
done  fairly  well.  I  went  through  every  one 
several  times  last  summer,  removing  every 
frame.  I  admit  that  the  bees  are  likely  to 
be  stirred  up  a  little  more  than  when  they 
are  entirely  separate.     But  Mr.  G.  himself 
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Winter  cases  as  used  by  L.  List,  Detroit,  Mich. 


says  that  one  would  not  notice  it  very  much 
in  the  sheltered  position  behind  the  shed. 

F^inally,  the  suggestion  regarding  a 
change  in  construction  to  keep  out  rain  and 
snow  is  quite  superfluous.  Rain  and  snow 
have  no  chance  to  get  inside  of  the  shed, 
though  it  appears  that  way  in  the  picture. 
Let  me  explain.  That  i)hotograph  was  tak- 
en in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  the  hinged 
front  Avas  simply  let  down  for  a  few  min- 
utes, the  hives  being  left  standing  apart. 
For  winter  they  are  moved  close  together. 
From  one  long  and  several  short  pieces  of 
%-inch  stuff  an  entrance  is  made  %  by  ') 
inches.  Then  a  narrow  board,  just  wide 
enough  to  fill  out  the  space  between  hive 
and  wall,  is  laid  on  top  of  these  entrances 
lengthwise,  inside  of  the  shed.  The  space 
above  is  filled  with  straw.  Last  winter  we 
had  many  a  driving  snowstorm  from  the 
east,  the  direction  in  wloieh  the  sheds  are 
facing.    No  snow  ever  got  inside. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


A  WINTER  CASE  FOR  TWELVE  HIVES 


BY  J.  F.  AKCHDEKIN 

Having  sustained  serious  winter  losses  in 
my  apiary  a  number  of  times,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt  some  method  of  protec- 
tion for  the  bees.  While  I  have  had  excel- 
lent luck  in  wintering  in  the  cellar,  my  last 
yvinter's  experience  with  the  cellar  was  dis- 


astrous. But  bees  outdoors  need  protection. 
Although  I  liave  Avintered  bees  on  their 
summer  stands  in  common  single-walled 
hives  with  no  loss,  yet  at  other  times  I  have 
had  severe  losses  by  this  method  also,  and 
feel  that  this  is  to  be  discouraged  as  much 
as  possible.  The  following  is  my  way  of 
making  a  winter-case.  The  only  claim  I 
make  for  it  is  that  of  cheapness  and  sim- 
plicity of  construction.  These  are,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  very  important  if  they 
can  be  combined  with  ample  protection. 

Expenses  make  the  profits  smaller,  and, 
after  all,  it  is  profits  that  most  of  us  are 
after.  An  ordinary  person  can  make  a  case 
to  hold  12  colonies  (eight-frame)  in  less 
than  an  hour.  The  materials  required  are 
four  boards  1x12x18  (for  12  colonies); 
one  2  X  4  X  12 ;  about  70  feet  of  1  x  6  x  18 
boards,  and  enough  roofing-paper  to  cover 
as  many  cases  as  required.  The  12-incb 
boards  are  nailed  together  with  cleats,  and 
form  the  front  and  back  of  the  case.  The 
front  is  now  marked  off,  allowing  18  inches 
for  each  hive.  In  the  center  of  each  space, 
from  left  to  right,  the  entrance  is  made  % 
x  8  inches.  Cut  the  2x4  into  four  pieces 
36  inches  long,  and,  selecting  a  level  piece 
of  ground,  lay  them  flat  and  use  the  six- 
inch  boards  to  cover  them,  forming  the 
floor.  The  sides  are  set  up,  the  ends  boxed 
up,  and  a  lath  nailed  across  in  the  middle 
on  top  to  keep  it  from  spreading  when  the 
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packing  is  put  in.  The 
front  should  be  set 
liack  three  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  floor 
to  form  the  alighting- 
beard.  Thii;  can  be 
%m\  in  tbe  illustration, 
Which  slioWs  the  com- 
J>iete  case.  Tbe  sides 
should  be  toie-nailed  to 
Hie  floor  in  a  few  plac- 
es to  prevent  spread- 
ing at  tlie  bottom. 

The  other  picture 
shows  the  entrance 
cover  which  connects 
llio  hive  entrance  with 
the  outside  entrance, 
and  allows  packing  the 
front  of  the  hive.  It 
should  fit  over  the 
front  of  the  hive-bot- 
tom instead  of  resting 
on  it  as  in  the  picture, 
and    extend     forward 

IV2  inches  further  than  the  bottom-board, 
Bo  that  the  bottom-board  may  not  stop  up 
the  outside  entrance.  If  it  is  made  this  way 
it  will  prevent  mice  getting  in  the  hives 
from  the  packing.  In  practice  the  entrance 
cover  is  slipped  over  the  hive  entrance,  and 
the  hive  pushed  forward  so  that  tlie  cover 
fits  tight  against  the  hive  and  the  case.  The 
case  is  two  feet  high,  and  gives  room  for  a 
comb-honey  super  on  the  hive,  which  is  fill- 
ed with  packing  with  a  piece  of  burlap  ovei' 
the  frame.    I  put  a  cover  on  the  super  and 


Entrance  protector 
the  packing  material  in 
hive. 


to  fit  over  the  front  of  the  bottom-board.    This  keeps 
the  winter  case  from  filling  up  the  entrance  of  the 


leave  a  small  wisp  of  straw  under  one  side 
so  as  to  give  some  ventilation  upward. 
Packing  is  put  on  top  of  the  hives,  and 
rounded  up  slightly,  and  the  roofing  paper 
is  then  put  on.  The  case  should  measure  31 
inches  wide  outside. 

When  spring  comes  one  can  tear  down 
tlie  case,  and  use  the  boards  for  other  pur- 
]ioses,  or  store  tiieni  away  out  of  the  Aveatli- 
or  for  future  use. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Winter  case  for  twelve  colonies. 
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Fig.   1. — One  of  ScIkiH  s  luve  primps  rrady  lor  tlio  sup!' 
at   liiiinL     See  "  Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest  "   for  last   issut 


on  the  wlieelbarrow  close 


TWO 


SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS   IN   INTRO- 
DUCING QUEENS  BY  THE  SMOKE 
METHOD 


BY    C.    D.   CHENEY 


There  being'  just  now  considerable  men- 
tion of  the  Miller  smoke  niethoil  for  intro- 
ducing queens,  the  following  may  be  of  in- 
terest : 

One  Saturday  a  thorough  examination  of 
No.  9  was  made.  One  tine  fi-ame  of  hatch- 
ing brood  was  found,  but  not  an  egg  nor  the 
queen.  Not  being  entirely  satisfied,  an- 
other examination  was  made  on  Monday, 
with  the  assistance  of  another  person,  but 
the  results  were  the  same.  There  were  no 
eggs,  no  unsealed  brood,  and  no  queen.  The 
colony  was  of  medium  strength.  I  mailed 
an  order  for  another  queen   (it  being  then 


Aug.  25),  after  which  I  watched  that  hive. 
After  a  day  or  two  I  became  convinced 
there  must  be  a  queeu  there  nevertheless. 

A  queen  came  by  mail  on  Saturday.  The 
weather  was  hot  and  sultry,  and  the  queen 
appeared  very  much  exhausted.  She  was 
very  large,  evidently  having  been  taken  off 
the  combs  while  actively  engaged  in  laying, 
and  had  suffered  severely  in  consequence. 

Before  introducing  the  new  queen  I  de- 
cided to  have  another  "  look  "  for  the  orig- 
inal queen,  and,  sure  enough,  there  she  was, 
looking  as  fine  and  prosperous  as  could  be 
desired.  However,  as  it  appeared  that  she 
was  not  "  on  her  job  "  1  caged  her,  and 
witliin  20  minutes  "  smoked  "  the  new  one 
in.  I  observed  that  she  Avas  very  sluggish 
but  I  hoped  she  would  revive  when  again 
placed   among   natural   surroundings.      On 


Fig.  2. — Scholl's  group  of  five  hives  with  supers  and  covers  placed  on  in  a 
See  "  Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest "  for  last  issue. 


jiffy." 
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Chicken  colony  house  cunu 


Monday  1  opened  the  hive,  and  almost  at 
once  fonnd  her.  She  was  barely  able  to 
cling-  to  the  comb,  and  within  a  few  seconds 
the  bees  snrrounded  her  rather  roughly, 
though  a  little  smoke  dispersed  them.  A 
further  search  disclosed  about  a  dozen 
queen-cells,  each  well  extended  aid  contain- 
ing a  larva.  I  destroyed  every  cell,  and 
closed  the  hive.  Then  I  sat  down  to  think 
it  over  about  as  follows.  The  smoke  intro- 
duction was  very  evidently  a  success ;  the 
bees  must  have  recognized  at  once  the  con- 
dition of  the  new  queen,  and  gone  to  work 
actively  and  vei'y  promptly  to  avoid  prob- 
able queenlessness.  The  original  queen  must 
liave  begun  laying  between  my  second  and 
third  examinations,  whereby  the  colony  had 
eggs  for  the  queen-cells.  The  new  queen  is 
a  "  goner."  The  original  cjueen  looks  fine, 
ami  is  tliis  season's  hatching.  Tliere  is  only 
one  thing  to  do — put  the  old  lady  back  on 
her  job.  Upon  lifting  the  cover  there  was 
the  new  cjueen  on  top  of  the  frames,  with- 
out an  attendant,  just  able  to  crawl.  She 
was  caged  with  four  or  five  bees  which 
appeared  to  attack  her  in  the  cage.  The 
original  queen  was  then  smoked  in  at  once. 
That  was  on  Monday.  Another  examina- 
tion on  Friday  showed  the  queen  perfectly 
at  home,  and  with  a  very  good  start  at 
brood-rearing.  Every  vestige  of  the  dozen 
queen-cells  had  been  removed  and  all  the 
breaks  repaired. 

This  little  experience  presents  two  points 
for  consideration,  viz. :  Two  successful  in- 


tioductions  with  smoke  under  trying  condi- 
tions, and  the  risk  in  mailing  queens  right 
oft  the  combs  while  distended  and  heavy 
with  eggs.  A  rest  of  at  least  24  hours  might 
prevent  much  dissatisfaction  and  loss. 

My  regret  at  losing  the  queen  (represent- 
ing a  good  dollar)  is  considerably  tempered 
by  my  success  with  the  introduction.  Tliis 
method  (which  should  be  named  the  Miller) 
is  such  a  saving  in  time,  and  appears  so 
logically  safe  and  correct,  that  I  shall  prac- 
tice it  until  I  get  a  jolt  or  until  something 
better  comes  along,  which  doesn't  seem  like- 
ly. 

New  Jersey. 


WINTERING  TWELVE  COLONIES  IN  A  CHICK- 
EN COLONY  HOUSE 

BY  J.  NIELSOX 


The  illustration  shows  a  cheap  way  of 
packing  bees.  The  colony  house  is  used  in 
summer  for  chickens,  and  makes  a  fine  place 
for  bees  in  winter.  This  one  house  holds 
12  eight-frame  hives,  six  facing  east  and 
six  west,  with  four  inches  of  kiln-dried 
planer-shavings  packed  around  them.  Tlie 
cover  of  each  hive  is  taken  off,  and  a  tray 
Avith  a  burlap  bottom  over  a  two-inch  bridge 
across  the  frames  put  on  instead.  The  tray 
is  filled  with  shavings,  and  then  a  tar-felt 
cap  put  over;  so  if  the  weather  should  prove 
bad  when  I  take  the  hives  out  they  will  still 
be  well  protected  against  cold  spring  rains. 
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Apiary  of  Elias  Fox,   Union  Center,  Wis. 


These  were  all  given  a  good  feed  of  sugai' 
syrup  with  two  parts  of  sugar  and  one  pari 
of  water,  and  all  just  brought  to  a  boil  on 
the  stove.  There  has  been  brood-rearing 
going  on  all  winter  here,  and  my  bees  that 
I  have  packed  away  in  this  colony  house  are 
stronger  now  with  bees  than  last  December, 
when  I  packed  them.  I  got  from  two  to 
four  supers  of  comb  honey  per  colony,  sell- 
ing at  .$4.20  for  24  sections  without  crates, 
and  .$40.00  worth  of  extracted  honey.  I 
had  ten  colonies  last  spring,  and  five  of 
them  were  very  weak. 
Plattsmouth,  Neb. 


A  TEN-ACRE  FARM  PAID  FOR  BY  THE  BEES 

BY  ELIAS  FOX 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  a  pho- 
to of  my  home  here,  showing  a  portion  of 
my  apiary.  Only  little  over  half  the  yard 
shows.  I  could  not  get  it  all  in  on  account 
of  the  fence  at  the  lower  side.  Neither 
could  I  show  the  honey-house,  which  stands 
at  the  right,  just  out  of  sight,  in  front  of 
me.  It  Avas  my  intention  to  have  the  pic- 
ture taken  before  the  extracting-supers 
were  removed,  but  the  photographer  was 
away. 


I  have  here  a  ten-acre  farm  bought  by 
my  bees.  My  crop  during  1912  was  10,500 
lbs.,  principally  all  clover,  from  100,  spring 
count.  I  wintered  143  colonies  in  the  cellar 
under  the  house,  in  No.  1  condition.  My 
best  colony  gave  me  a  surplus  of  235  lbs. 
of  honey,  and  swarmed  besides.  There  was 
also  plenty  of  honey  left  for  winter. 

Union  Center,  Wis. 


A  GOOD  BEE- CELLAR  A  PAYING  INVESTMENT 


BY  E.  S.  MILLER 


In  making  a  bee-cellar  I  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  solid  concrete — not  cement 
blocks  or  brick  if  it  is  to  be  in  clay  ground, 
for  the  I'eason  that  they  crack  apart  by  ac- 
tion of  the  frost,  and  let  in  water.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  it  will  pay  to  use 
wooden  construction  anywhere  if  one  owns 
the  land  and  expects  to  continue  in  bee- 
keeping. I  would  have  a  cement  floor  slop- 
ing to  a  drain  at  the  center;  a  ceiling  lathed 
and  plastered,  and  made  as  nearly  air-tight 
as  possible;  double  Avindow  shutters  and 
doors.  There  should  be  a  good  honey-house 
above,  and  a  chimney  extending  from  tlie 
cellar-bottom  on  the  east  or  leeward  side  to 
take  the  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar. 
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A  subearth  air  intake  at  least  ten  inches  in 
<iiameter  should  reach  from  a  point  100  feet 
or  more  on  the  west  or  windward  side,  and 
enter  at  the  bottom. 

The  spaces  between  joists  above  the  cellar 
should  be  filled  with  dry  sawdust  or  other 
suitable  insulating  material.  The  cellar  for 
100  colonies  should  be  16  x  20.  and  7V2  feet 
deep. 

Will  it  pay  to  build  such  a  cellar?  A 
good  concrete  cellar  of  this  size,  jjroperly 
constructed,  will  cost  approximately  $300. 
One  man  can  put  in  100  colonies  in  half  a 
day.  and  take  them  out  in  the  spring  in 
about  the  same  time.  The  cost  of  wintering- 
would  then  be  something  like  this: 

Interest  on  investment  at  6  per  cent $18.00 

Labor,   putting  in   and  taking  out 3.00 

"Winter  losses,   1   per  cent 5.00 

Depreciation  of   cellar. 00.00 

Depreciation    of   hives 00.00 

Consnmption  of  stores,   15  lbs.   at   6  cts 90.00 

Total,    100    colonies 1116.00 

Cost   per   colony 1.16 

Xow  figure  the  same  items  when  bees  are 
packed  outside,  counting  interest  and  de- 
preciation on  outer  cases,  and  remembering 
that  the  consumption  of  stores  will  be  about 
double. 

It  would  seem  that  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  these  items  will  show  that  it  is  much 
more  economical  to  put  money  into  good 
standard  hives  and  a  good  cellar  than  to  ex- 
pend it  for  thin  outer  casing-s  or  double- 
w^alled  affairs  with  the  consequent  addition- 
al labor,  depreciation,  consumption  of 
stores,  and  losses  of  colonies. 

Valparaiso.  Ind. 
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THE  COLOR  SENSE  OF  BEES 

A  Series  of  Interesting  Experiments  Showing  that 

Angry  Bees  will  Sting  Black  More  than  they 

will  White;  Bees  Not  Reflex  Machines 

BY  JOHN  H.  LOVELL. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Miller's  recent  article.  July  J  3. 
p.  487.  on  the  relation  of  bees  to  black, 
seems  to  invite  a  reply.  No  doubt  the  sense 
of  smell  is  well  developed  in  bees.  Al- 
tliough  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  bet- 
ter than  the  visual  sense.  Forel  and  others 
have  held  the  contrary.  Certain  odors  bees 
find  pleasing,  others  offensive.  Cases  where 
irritated  bees  sting  objects  because  of  their 
disagreeable  smell  may  be  at  once  dismissed. 
Some  time  ago  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  quoted  the 
editor  of  the  IrisJi  Bee  Journal  to  the  effect 
that  persons  not  cleanly  in  their  clothing 
are  often  badly  stung.  Such  discrimination 
is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  the  bees. 

"  Bees  like  black."  asserts  Mr.  Miller. 
Lubbock  and  Herman  Muller  both  claimed 


that  bees  prefen-ed  blue  to  other  hues;  but 
there  are  to-day  few  if  any  naturalists 
who  believe  that  bees  find  an  esthetic  plea- 
sure in  blue  coloration.  Black  is  produced 
by  the  absorption  of  all  the  rays  of  light. 
There  are  none  reflected  to  give  pleasure  or 
pain.  Life  is  dependent  upon  light ;  and  an 
animal  or  j^lant  placed  in  absolute  darkness 
will  soon  perish.  The  ten'ible  sufferings  of 
wnvicts  confined  in  the  dark  cell  have  been 
graphically  described  by  Charles  Reade  in 
"  It  is  Xever  Too  Late  to  Mend."  It  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  imagine  how  a 
piece  of  black  cloth  or  a  black  box  could 
give  pleasure  to  any  animal.  There  never 
has  been  furnished,  nor  does  Miller  furnish, 
nor  do  I  believe  there  ever  will  be  furnished, 
a  jot  of  evidence  that  bees  like  black. 

I  do  not  believe  that  bees  are  reflex  ma- 
chines. Tliey  possess  at  least  a  small 
amount  of  intelligence,  defining  intelli- 
gence in  its  beginning's  in  the  words  of 
Forel  and  others  as  the  power  of  associat- 
ing different  sense  impressions  and  in- 
stinctively making  simple  inferences.  Bees 
observe  and  learn  from  experience,  wliich 
they  subsequently  remember.  I  can  not  foi- 
a  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Miller  believes 
that  the  fact  that  black  bees  are  not  stung 
to  death  by  Italians,  or  that  black  insects  be- 
longing to  other  families  are  not  attacked  by 
bees,  is  evidence  that  they  either  like  or  dis- 
like black.  Huxley,  after  perpetrating  in 
his  letters  a  pun  or  an  ambiguous  joke,  not 
infrequently  followed  it  bv  the  parenthesis 
"(Xow,  that  is  a  "goak"")."  Mr.  Miller 
should  have  labeled  the  above  statement  "  a 
goak."  Usually,  probably  always,  bees  do 
not  sting  a  black  object  unless  it  irritates  or 
annoys  them.  A  hive  of  gentle  bees  man- 
aged on  the  let-alone  plan  will  liardly  sting 
any  thing. 

The  illustrations  of  black  hogs  and  cows 
jiastured  near  apiaries  are  not  pertinent. 
The  hives  were  fenced  around  with  wire 
netting,  and  the  animals  could  not  come 
near  enough  to  do  any  injury-.  Very  likely 
they  did  receive  some  stings  at  first;  but  the 
bees  speedily  learned  that  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  them  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  A 
friend  of  mine  keeps  his  hives,  wliich  are 
surrounded  by  a  wire  netting  not  over  two 
feet  high,  in  his  hen-yard.  "When  I  last  in- 
spected them  there  were  hens  close  to  the 
netting;  but  neither  hens  nor  bees  paid  any 
attention  or  manifested  any  fear  of  each 
other.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  hold  that 
honey-bees  neither  like  nor  dislike  black; 
but  that,  when  angered,  they  will  sting  ani- 
mals and  human  beings  which  are  wholly  or 
liartially  covered  with  black  much  more 
than  they  would  if  they  were  clothed  in 
white,  because  they  are  more  clearly  seen. 
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Exception  must  also  be  taken  to  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  sudden 
change  from  dark  to  light  or  vice  versa  af- 
fects a  bee's  vision  at  all  as  it  does  ours. 
The  eyes  of  bees  are  of  great  size,  and  arc" 
highly  developed.  I  know  of  no  one  else  in 
America  Avho  has  so  carefully  investigated 
their  structure  as  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Washington.  His 
figures  show  that  each  eye  tube  of  the  com- 
pound eye  is  connected  by  a  nerve  fiber  to 
large  and  powerful  optic  lobes.  There  is.  in 
my  judgment,  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  highly  specialized  apparatus 
is  strongly  responsive  to  waves  of  light. 
Their  impact  incites  molecular  changes  in 
the  nerve  fibers  as  certainly  as  a  magnet 
influences  tl;e  compass  needle. 

The  experiments  with  the  little  house  or 
tent  of  white  cloth  are  of  much  interest  in 
that  they  show  that  the  flight  of  bees  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  line  of  the  horizon.  In 
their  endeavors  to  escape,  the  bees  flew 
against  the  translucent  walls  always  above 
the  hoi'izon  line  dimly  visible  through  the 
white  cloth.  Buttel-Reepen  gives  an  in- 
stance where  bees  at  liberty  showed  by  their 
manner  of  flight  that  they  perceived  th-^ 
horizon  line  and  were  influenced  by  it.  I 
regard  this  as  good  evidence  that  the  com- 
pound eyes  of  bees  can  see  distant  objects. 

In  the  experiment  where  there  were  four 
hives,  one  on  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the 
room,  T  should  attribute  the  ability  of  each 
bee  to  find  its  own  hive  to  its  memory  of  lo- 
cation. The  late  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  once 
wrote  me,  giving  an  account  of  some  obser- 
vations showing  that  bees  in  their  flight 
were  strongly  influenced  by  locality  as  well 
as  by  color.  Buttel-Reepen  also  considers 
that  memory  of  locality  is  very  strongly  ex- 
hibited by  scouting  bees.  As  an  alternative 
there  is,  of  course,  the  theory  of  Bethe,  that 
bees  are  led  back  to  the  hive  by  an  unknown 
force  wliich  draws  them  as  a  magnet  draws 
steel.  It  is  open,  indeed,  to  the  objection 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  force.  Or  if  one  prefers  he  may  be- 
lieve with  Fabre  that  they  are  guided  by  a 
sixth  sense. 

Personally  I  believe  that  bees  flying  out 
from  the  darkness  of  the  hive  see  black  ob- 
jects much  more  clearly  than  they  do  white, 
which  reflect  all  the  rays  of  light.  In  the 
brilliant  light  of  a  mid-summer  day  a  white 
object  may  easily  escape  attention.  Our 
railroads  do  not  use  white  signals  in  the 
daytime,  but  black.  Newspapers  and  books 
are  printed  in  black  letters.  In  the  arctic 
regions  in  winter,  birds  escape  attention  by 
their  white  plumage  and  mammals  by  their 
white  fur.  There  are  numerous  instances 
where    pei-sons    have    attempted    to    pass 


Ihrough  a  mirror,  which  largely  reflects 
light,  as  through  an  open  door;  but  no  one, 
when  the  sun  was  shining,  ever  tried  to 
walk  into  a  black  wall. 

My.  Crane  did  not  exaggerate  one  iota 
when  he  said  that  it  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  among  beekeepers  that  a 
black  object  is  more  likely  to  be  stung  than 
a  white  one.  The  recent  articles  by  Mr.  F. 
J.  Cartan,  of  Oregon,  and  "  The  Beeman." 
hailing  from  New  Mexico,  show"  how  widely 
disseminated  is  this  view.  The  testimony 
cited  in  my  paper  was  that  of  entirely 
trustworthy  witnesses,  including  beekeepers 
interested  in  the  subject  chiefly  from  the 
conmiercial  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the 
editors  of  Gleanings,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller, 
Messrs.  Crane,  Townsend,  and  others.  I 
infer  from  a  personal  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Dadant  some  months  ago  that  he  also 
holds  a  similar  opinion.  Mr.  A.  C.  IMiller 
offers  no  reply  to  this  evidence;  he  simply 
seeks  to  ridicule  it.  I  am  a  naturalist;  and 
while  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  ver- 
ify every  observation  when  there  is  ample 
confirmatory  evidence  in  its  favor,  yet  when 
it  is  called  in  question  it  is  my  custom  to 
appeal  at  once  directly  to  nature  by  experi- 
ment. 

The  following  experiments  were  made 
August  7,  1913,  at  10  o'clock.  The  day  was 
clear  and  calm,  and  the  temperature  in  the 
shade  was  80  degrees  F.  I  was  dressed 
wholly  in  white,  but  there  was  a  black  veil 
on  my  broad-brimmed  straw  hat.  Tlie 
white  sleeves  of  my  shirt  were  buttoned  out- 
side of  a  pair  of  yellowish-white  gloves. 
Midway  on  the  sleeve  of  my  right  arm  there 
was  sewed  a  band  of  black  Cashmere  cloth, 
ten  inches  wide,  entirely  encomi^assing  tl:e 
sleeve.  No  smoker  was  used,  as  it  was  de- 
sired that  the  bees  should  display  their  nat- 
ural disposition. 

Thus  dressed  I  approached  a  hive  of 
black  bees,  and,  kneeling  on  the  gi'ound  in 
front  of  the  hive,  I  tapped  vigorously  with 
both  hands  on  the  top  of  the  hive-stand.  A 
lai'ge  number  of  bees  presently  flew  out  of 
the  entrance,  many  of  which  immediately 
attacked  the  black  band  on  my  right  arm, 
wliile  the  left  sleeve,  Avhich  was  entirely 
white,  was  scarcely  aioticed. 

On  the  second  story  of  this  hive  there  was 
a  super  containing  large  pieces  of  partially 
filled  honeycomb  given  to  the  bees  to  clean 
up.  Standing  on  the  west  side  of  the  hive, 
and  facing  the  east  so  that  the  sun  shone 
diiectly  on  both  my  extended  arms.  I  lifted 
off  tlie  cover,  and,  introducing  both  hands 
into  the  super,  lifted  a  piece  of  comb  cov- 
ered with  bees  and  gently  shook  it.  In- 
stantly many  bees  flew  toward  me.  A  large 
numbei-  attacked  the  black  band,  to  wbicli 
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they  were  constantly  coming  so  long'  as  my 
bands  remained  in  the  super  and  disturbed 
them.  An  individual  bee  would  not  remain 
long  upon  the  black  band,  but  would  soon 
fly  against  my  veil,  or  circle  about  my  head. 
So  far  as  I  could  observe  not  a  single  bee 
attempted  to  sting  the  left  white  sleeve,  and 
veiy  few  even  alighted  upon  it.  1  closed  the 
experience  by  walking  away  from  the  hive. 
This  exj^eriment  was  repeated  a  second 
and  a  tliird  time.  During  the  second  exper- 
iment 1  estimated  the  luimber  of  bees  on  the 
black  band  at  a  certain  moment  about  thir- 
ty (1  intentionally  make  the  estimate  small- 
er than  1  believe  it  to  have  actually  been), 
while  the  left  sleeve  was  almost  wholly  un- 
noticed. As  in  the  previous  experiment,  the 
bees  soon  flew  from  the  black  band  to  the 
black  veil,  or  circled  about  my  head.  So 
tierce  was  the  attack  that  I  found  it  advis- 
able to  withdraw  to  some  distance.  My 
third  experiment  yielded  similar  results  to 
the  two  already  described.  1  can  not  imag- 
ine how  certain  of  the  bees  could  have  made 
greater  efforts  to  sting  the  black  band  than 
they  did.  They  seemed  fairly  beside  them- 
selves. To  that  part  of  my  dress  which  was 
white  the  bees  gave  very  little  attention. 

I  now  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  a  wit- 
ness. A  friend  was  summoned,  and  provid- 
ed with  a  black  veil  and  a  pair  of  white 
gloves.  She  was  stationed  less  than  ten 
feet  away,  directly  facing  me,  so  that  the 
behavior  of  the  bees  could  easily  be  ob- 
served, and  individual  bees  be  plainly  seen 
in  the  bright  sunlight.  Removing  the  cover 
I  plunged  both  hands  simultaneously  into 
the  super,  which  was  overflowing  with  bees. 
What  hap})ened  I  will  describe  briefly  in 
the  words  of  my  friend: 

"A  great  many  bees  immediately  flew  to 
the  black  band  on  your  right  arm,  although 
by  no  means  all  of  the  bees  which  left  the 
super.  I  should  estimate  that  there  were 
at  one  time  as  many  as  forty  on  the  black 
cloth.  They  were  continually  coming  from 
the  super  to  the  black  band,  but  they  did 
not  remain  long  upon  it.  I  did  not  see  a 
single  bee  upon  your  left  sleeve,  which  was 
wholly  white.  There  Avere  hundreds  of  bees 
flying  about  your  head  or  on  your  veil." 

On  August  12  I  continued  my  experi- 
ments. The  morning  was  calm  and  clear, 
and  the  temperature  76  degrees  F.  With 
the  exception  of  a  black  veil  I  was  dressed 
all  in  white;  but  on  this  occasion  the  band 
of  black  cloth,  10  inches  wide,  was  sewed 
about  my  left  arm  instead  of  around  the 
right  sleeve  as  in  the  previous  experiments. 
At  10  A.M.,  facing  the  east  as  before,  I 
lifted  the  cover  from  the  same  hive  as  in  the 
expeiiments  of  August  7.  As  soon  as  a 
piece  of  honeycomb  was  shaken  with  both 


hands  a  large  number  of  bees  flew  furiously 
at  the  black  band  and  endeavored  to  sting 
it.  Only  two  or  three  bees  were  seen  on  the 
white  sleeve  of  my  right  arm,  and  they  did 
not  attempt  to  sting.  Both  from  the  "black 
Ijiece  of  cloth  and  fr  tm  the  open  super  a 
great  number  of  bees  flew  against  the  black 
veil.    I  then  withdrew  to  a  distance. 

A  little  later  1  again  approached  the 
hive;  and  as  soon  as  the  combs  were  shaken 
a  cloud  of  bees  flew  fiercely  at  me.  At  one 
time  a  part  of  the  l)lack  band  was  almost 
literally  covered  with  furiously  stinging- 
bees,  and  the  black  veil  was  assailed  by 
hundreds.  Tlie  right  sleeve,  wholly  in  Avhite, 
and  the  other  iiortions  of  my  dress  in  white, 
received  very  little  attention.  As  I  walked 
away  the  bees  followed  me  for  a  long  dis- 
tance. A  third  experiment  yielded  similar 
results. 

I  next  opened  another  hive  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  my  apiary.  When  I  began 
thumping  on  the  frames  the  bees  at  once 
attacked  the  black  band  and  tlie  black  veil ; 
but  the  right  slee\e  and  the  other  white  por- 
tions of  my  dress  received  little  attention. 
I  now  left  the  apiary  and  substituted  for 
the  black  veil  a  new  white  veil  which  I  had 
procured  for  this  j^urpose.  On  my  return 
the  bees,  as  previously,  sought  to  sting  the 
black  band;  but  the  white  veil  was  less  at- 
tacked than  the  l)lack.  The  difference  was 
most  astonishing.  Whereas  hundreds  had 
before  sought  to  i)enetrate  the  black  veil, 
the  number  now  was  so  small  as  to  cause  me 
no  inconvenience.  Those  which  did  attack 
seemed  much  less  persistent. 

A  third  hive  was  opened.  The  black  band 
on  my  left  arm  was  furiously  attacked  as  in 
all  the  previous  exjieriments  of  August  12; 
but  the  white  veil  enjoyed  much  greater  im- 
munity from  the  attack  than  the  black.  So 
great  was  the  difference  that  I  propose 
hereafter  when  working  among  my  bees  to 
wear  a  white  veil. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  beekeepeis 
should  always,  when  at  work  in  the  apiary, 
dress  in  white.  The  white  veil  Avhich  I  used 
was  made  of  mosquito-netting;  and  while  I 
could  not  see  through  it  as  easily  as  through 
the  black  when  looking  at  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance, there  was  little  difference  when  1 
looked  directly  downward  at  the  hive  or  the 
ground.  Very  likely  some  other  material 
would  give  better  results  in  this  respect. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  series  of  ex- 
periments are  most  interesting  and  note- 
worthj'.  It  is  the  first  instance,  so  far  as  is 
known  to  me,  where  it  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively by  means  of  experiments  perform- 
ed directly  for  that  purpose  that  angry  bees 
discriminate  against  black.     Strong  colonies 


GLEAJS^INGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


of  black  bees  were  employed  whose  inmates 
were  of  a  pugnacious  disposition.  While  1 
had  great  confidence  in  the  entire  reliability 
of  the  observations  cited  in  my  previous  ar- 
ticle, the  discrimination  of  liie  bees  against 
black  Avas  far  more  decisive  than  I  expect- 
ed. Incidentally  I  take  pleasure  in  ex- 
tending my  thanks  to  Mr.  Miller  for  his 
criticisms,  which  led  to  the  planning  of  the 
above  experiments.  They  have  opened  a 
field  for  further  work  which  I  am  hopeful 
will  prove  of  value. 

1  do  not  consider  that  the  series  of  exper- 
iments described  above  proves  either  that 
bees  "  like "  white  or  "  dislike  "  black. 
Their  purpose  was  to  sting  the  disturber  of 
the  colony.  As  they  flew  out  of  the  super 
or  hive,  the  band  of  black  cloth  most 
strongly  attracted  their  attention,  and  be- 
came the  chief  point  of  their  attack.  Dis- 
covering their  inability  to  sting  through  it 
they  did  not  remain  long  upon  it.  but 
sought  to  reach  me  through  the  black  veil. 
The  sleeve  which  was  wholly  white  was 
hardly  molested  because  it  escaped  atten- 
tion. In  comparison  with  the  piece  of  black 
cloth  it  was  inconspicuous.  For  the  same 
reason  the  white  veil  was  less  fiercely  as- 
sailed than  the  black  one.  The  behavior  of 
the  bees  does  not,  therefore,  indicate  hostil- 
ity to  black  or  preference  for  white. 
"Waldoboro,  Me. 

[Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  who  paid  us  a 
visit  a  few  days  ago,  remarked  in  the  course 
of  his  conversation  that  there  was  one  of 
his  men  who  persisted  in  wearing  a  black 
felt  hat;  that  he  finally  had  to  telfhim  that 
he  would  have  to  wear  a  white  or  a  straw 
hat,  the  same  as  all  the  other  men  wore.  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  this  black  hat  was 
constantly  inviting  angry  bees;  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  liim  and  all  of  his  men  to 
wear  light  clothing,  not  only  to  prevent 
stings  but  to  slop  would-be  cross  bees  from 
following  about. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago.  Jay  Smith, 
of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  told  how  a  couple  of 
dogs,  one  black  and  one  white,  went  cavort- 
ing through  the  beeyard.  The  black  dog 
was  badly  stung  while  the  white  one  was 
not  molested  at  all. — Ed.] 


duced  in  that  way  I  found  two  balled  three 
days  after,  and  queen-cells  started.  After 
making  the  bees  release  the  queens,  and 
destroying  cells,  thej-  were  finally  accepted, 
although  they  still  persisted  in  superseding. 

Regarding  virgin  queens,  I  can  give  a 
plan  that  I  have  used  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  one,  regardless  of  age.  Here  it  is. 
I  use  the  regular  hive  full  depth,  with  di- 
vision-board forming  a  twin  nucleus,  with 
%-inch  flight-hole  at  opposite  ends.  When 
I  have  a  batch  of  old  virgins  I  go  to  a  colo- 
ny having  sealed  brood  over  an  excluder; 
brush  all  the  bees  off,  and  extract  the  honey. 
1  replace  it  for  the  bees  to  clean  up ;  then 
I  take  one  frame  of  this  brood  with  adher- 
ing bees  and  replace  it  in  one  side  of  the 
twin  nucleus.  I  add  an  extracting-comb 
partly  filled  with  sugar  syrup,  and  plug 
the  entrance  with  gTass.  I  leave  them  con- 
fined till  evening.  By  that  time  the  bees 
will  have  gorged  themselves  to  the  limit, 
and  will  be  crowding  around  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  I  then  remove  the  grass  from  the 
entrance  and  run  the  virgin  in  and  plug  it 
again  for  a  few  minutes.  I  might  add 
that  the  entrance  should  be  plugged  again 
early  in  the  morning,  as  some  of  the  old 
bees  going  home  with  their  load  of  syrup 
will  have  marked  the  spot  and  return  for 
more  if  during  a  honey-dearth.  About  10 
o'clock  1  open  the  entrance,  and  the  bees  by 
that  time  will  have  settled  down  to  normal. 
I  have  never  lost  a  single  queen  introduced 
in  this  way. 

If  your  friends  who  have  used  the  smoke 
plan  for  introducing  laying  queens  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  those  frames  over  they 
will,  in  a  good  many  cases,  find  the  queens 
laying  and  the  bees  raising  supersedure 
cells. 

I  have  had  several  young  queens  that 
were  introduced  safely,  and  had  laid  four 
or  five  frames  of  eggs,  superseded  about  12 
days  after  introducing.  I  believe  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  look  through  a  hive  and  to 
destroy  the  cells  nine  days  after  killing  the 
old  queen,  as  I  am  sure  that  at  least  a  fourth 
of  the  queens  introduced  are  superseded 
that  could  probably  be  saved  if  those  cells 
\\  ere  not  allowed  to  hatch. 

St.  Eugene,  Ont, 


INTRODUCING  VIRGINS  REGARDLESS  OF  AGE 


Danger  of  Supersedure  of  Oueen  in  Smoke  Method 
of  Introduction 


BY   J,   A.   M'KINNON 


Your  editorial  Sept.  1  regarding  the 
smoking  plan  of  introducing  queens,  while 
it  is  about  the  best  I  have  yet  tried,  it  is  not 
always  certain.     Out  of  four  queens  intro- 


Convention  Notice 

The  23d  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  the  State  House, 
Nov,  5,  6,  1913.  Prizes  will  be  given  as  follows: 
$5,  $4,  $3,  and  $2  for  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  best 
essays  to  be  read  by  the  writers,  and  not  to  exceed 
500"\vords.  See  page  83  of  last  (12th)  annual  re- 
port, or  write  to  the  secretary  for  particulars.  The 
report  of  this  meeting  will  go  largely  to  make  up  our 
13th  annual  report,  of  which  every  member  will  get 
a  cloth-bound  copy.  Further  individual  notices  will 
be  sent  to  all  the  members. 

Springfield,   111.,   Sept.   15.     Jas.  A.  Stone,  Sec. 


OCTOBER    1,    1913 


Heads  of  Grain  from  Different   Fields 


Good  Yield  of  Honey  in  Spite  of  the  Dry  Weather 

This  has  been  the  liest  year  we  have  had  for  five 
or  six  years  past  in  spite  of  the  drouth  which  has 
cut  crops  at  least  in  half,  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  dew  nights  at  all.  What  few  bees  there  are 
left,  that  were  taken  care  of  and  looked  after,  have 
yielded  a  profit  to  beat  Standard  Oil  stocks. 

May  10  I  bought  a  colony  for  $2.00.  The  lower 
story  was  well  filled.  I  moved  the  bees  three  miles 
home,  and  on  the  14th  I  put  on  a  case  of  sections 
for  them.  Up  to  date  I  have  sold  66  sections  of 
honey  from  that  colony.  These  sections  test  from  17 
to  18  ounces  each,  so  I  have  sold  them  by  the  section 
at  18  cents.  I  still  have  fifty  or  more  sections  ready 
to  move  at  any  time  from  those  bees.  I  have  been 
unable  to  fathom  the  source  of  the  supply.  I  know 
of  some  alsike-clover  fields,  some  two  or  three  miles 
from  us,  that  I  have  thought  probably  were  where  a 
part  of  it  came  from.  One  man  claims  that  the  red 
clover  was  so  rich  in  nectar  that  it  was  actually 
dripping  from  the  petals  on  dewless  mornings  when 
he  went  into  the  clover-fields  for  the  stock.  Any  way, 
we  are  getting  the  goods,  and  the  honey  is  of  fine 
quality.  Others  did  as  well  as  myself  in  securing 
good  yields. 

So  far  as  I  have  learned,  there  have  been  few 
swarms.  Some  careless  ones  that  neglected  their  bees 
came  to  get  sections  for  them  after  the  flow  was  past. 
To  be  sure,  a  part  of  our  flow  was  from  the  once 
despised  sweet  clover,  but  now  looked  upon  by  the 
farmers  in  quite  a  different  light.  One  man  this  year 
has  sown  twelve  acres  for  fertilizing,  and  others  will 
follow  his  example.  Alfalfa  is  also  getting  started, 
so  that  we  hope  in  the  not  distant  future  that  the 
good  honey-pastures  of  former  days  will  come  again, 
and  that  commerical  beekeeping  will  be  as  profitable 
as  it  once  was. 

Philo,  111.,  Aug.  26.  M.  L.   Brewer. 


Bees  Winter  Better  When  a  Way  of  Escape   for 
the  Moisthre  is  Provided 

I  have  tried  the  plan  of  wintering  my  bees  in  the 
cellar  and  also  out  of  doors.  In  either  case  I  usu- 
ally found  the  combs  wet  and  damp  in  the  spring ; 
and  often  water  would  run  out  of  the  front  of  the 
hive,  and  ice  form  on  the  bottom-board. 

Four  years  ago  in  December  I  bought  four  colo- 
nies of  bees — big  strong  colonies  with  an  abundance 
of  honey.  They  were  in  two-story  home-made  hives. 
They  had  gunny  sack  over  the  top  under  a  make- 
shift cover.  Some  of  them  were  open  at  the  corners, 
and  the  covers  were  loose.  Yet  those  bees  were  ready 
to  come  out  at  any  time  the  hive  was  disturbed  in 
the  least.  No  water  ran  out  of  the  entrance,  and 
there  was  no  frost  inside  the  hive.  They  stood  right 
out  of  doors  where  I  put  them  when  they  were 
brought  to  my  place,  and  they  went  through  some  40 
degrees  below  zero  all  right. 

I  have  cut  twenty  or  twenty-five  bee-trees  here  in 
Montana.  Invariably  in  these  trees  the  entrance  is 
at  the  top  of  the  cavity.  I  have  read  the  discussions 
in  Gleanings  regarding  sealed  covers,  absorbent 
cushions,  etc.  However,  last  fall  I  made  a  winter 
house.  It  is  16  feet  long,  30  inches  wide,  and  high 
enough  to  put  in  a  double-story  hive  if  I  wish.  I 
placed  my  hive  without  bottom-board  on  cleats  on 
the  bottom,  and  bored  a  %-inch  hole  in  the  back 
end  of  the  covers,  and  packed  the  extra  space  with 
alfalfa  hay,  coarse  remains  from  the  cows'  manger, 
and  set   a  plank  slanting  =n   front  of  the   entrances. 

When  I  opened  the  h'.es  early  in  March  I  never 
saw  a  drier  or  cleaner  lot  of  combs  and  hives  for 
that  time  of  the  year.  The  dead  bees  on  the  bottom 
were  dry  i^nd  clean,  and  the  bees  wintered  well. 
Some  were  getting  short  of  stores,  which  I  find  is 
frequently  the  case  in  Danzenbaker  hives.    However, 


I  had  reserve  combs  for  them.  .Vs  elsewhere,  the 
winter  liere  was  not  sevei'e. 

Prom  the  above  observation.s  and  experience  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  moisture 
out,  and  keep  the  hive  dry  than  to  keep  the  moisture 
in  and  have  the  hive  damp,  and  a  lot  of  wet  ill- 
smelling  dead  bees  on  the  bottom-board. 

Belgrade,    Mont.,    April   16.  C.   A.   Kinset. 

Bees  Packed  for  Winter  so  as  to  Allow  Escape  of 
Moisture  from  Hives 

I  have  kept  bees  for  some  time,  and  have  always 
had  marked  success  in  wintering  them.  I  use  a 
telescope  cover  for  the  hives,  with  a  three-inch  space 
on  the  four  sides,  and  a  four-inch  sijace  for  the  top. 
In  the  air  space  I  pack  planer  shavings;  and  just 
before  covering  the  top  of  the  hive  with  the  shavings 
I  raise  the  lid  and  slip  a  ten-penny  nail  between  the 
lid  and  the  hive  body.  This  allows  the  moisture  to 
pass  out  and  to  be  absorbed  by  the  shavings.  In  the 
spring,  when  I  unpack  the  colonies  I  find  them  nice 
and  dry  without  any  moldy  combs.  As  a  rule  the 
shavings  are  very  wet,  even  down  lialf  way  along 
the   i^ides. 

Last  winter  I  put  23  colonies  into  winter  quar- 
ters, four  being  quite  weak.  When  I  removed  the 
telescope  covers  late  in  March  I  found  the  bees  in 
e.Ncellent  condition  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
weak  colonies,    and  did  not  lose   a   colony. 

Some  of  the  hives  were  as  full  of  bees  as  is  usual 
the  first  of  May. 

One  hive  in  particular  was  so  strong  that  I  had 
to  lift  out  the  frames,  and  a  pleasing  sight  met  my 
eyes — a  nice  lot  of  brood  was  started,  and  one  frame 
in  which  the  brood  was  sealed,  and  this  March  20. 
This  seems  especially  remarkable  as  the  climate  up 
here  on  the  mountains  is  rather  cold,  and  the  sea- 
sons are  slow,  it  being  a  rule  that  fruit  bloom  is  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  earlier  west  and  a  little  south. 

Philipsburg.   Pa.,   March  20.        W.  N.  Zeitler. 


A  Word  of  Explanation  About  Feeding  Back  to 
Secure  Well  Finished  Sections 

On  page  564,  Aug.  1.5,  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane  asks 
whetiier  there  is  not  some  mistake  about  getting  15 
to  23  supers  per  colony  finished  by  feeding  back  in 
the  two  or  three  weeks  between  clover  and  hearts- 
ease. This  statement  was  based  on  memory,  as  I 
have  not  kept  an  exact  record :  and  while  I  am  quite 
certain  one  can  count  on  15  supers  in  three  weeks 
per  colony,  yet  it  might  be  too  much  to  count  on  25. 
As  I  said,  the  character  of  the  colony  and  weather 
conditions  govern  the  amount  finished.  But  with  hot 
weather,  strong  colonies,  and  plenty  of  feeder  sur- 
face, the  section  work  goes  very  rapidly.  We  run  up 
to  five  or  six  supers  to  the  hive  after  a  few  feeds, 
and  look  the  supers  over  about  every  other  day,  and 
add  new  ones  next  to  the  brood-chamber,  or  else 
heavy  feeding  will  bulge  the  sections  already  on. 

The  bees  must  have  plenty  of  room  to  store;  and 
as  fast  as  the  partly  finished  sections  are  about 
drawn  out,  more  partly  built  ones  must  be  added. 
-Vs  regards  the  time,  one  usually  has  more  than  two 
or  three  weeks,  especially  in  years  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  feed  back.  Frequently  the  early  flow 
closes  July  1  to  10.  and  perhaps  no  fall  flow,  to 
amount  to  any  thing  for  section  work,  follows. 

Such  seasons  are  the  ones  when  there  are  apt  to 
le  unfinished  sections.  We  can  begin  a  little  before 
the  flow  ceases,  and  continue  into  the  fall  flow  if  it 
is  light,  so  we  really  have  perhaps  nearer  a  month 
for  this  work  than  two  or  three  weeks.  I  may  have 
had  the  idea  of  counting  on  15  to  25  supers  per 
colony,  and  failed  to  state  it  clearly. 

There  is  so  muck  variation  in  the  conduct  of  bees 


from  year  to  year  that  it  is  diflicult  to  write  of  them 
so  as  to  be  understood.  Sometimes  they  fill  the 
brood-(>oml)s  very  heavily  when  fed  to  finish  sections, 
and  at  other  times  not  a  great  deal  is  stored  there. 
My  thought  was  to  give  a  general  idea  of  how  to  get 
partly  built  sections  finished,  and  about  how  fast  we 
could  count  on  doing  it,  and  let  every  one  work  out 
the  details,  varying  them  according  to  the  need  of 
the  different  seasons  and  localities.  At  this  date, 
Aug.  20,  I  am  feeding  back  to  two  colonies,  and  the 
work  is  going  well;  but  as  the  early  flow  lasted  until 
August,  and  tapered  off  very  gradually,  I  had  only 
15  or  20  supers  to  feed  back. 

Dunlap,  Iowa.  E.  S.  Miles. 


The  Water-bottle  for  Queen-cages;  a  Good  Testi- 
monial from  One  of  the  Old  Veterans 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  going  to  add  a  wa- 
ter-bottle to  your  queen-cages.  Years  ago  I  bought  of 
A.  I.  Root  an  imported  queen,  and  home-bred 
queens  all  came  through  in  good  shape  with  their 
little  water-bottles.  Contrast  this  with  the  present 
method.  Queens  I  bought  of  Messrs.  Moore,  Robey, 
and  Hand  all  came  dead.  I  suggested  softer  candy 
to  two  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  next  queens  came 
through  alive.  More  than  half  the  queens  shipped 
here  are  dead  on  arrival.  I  know  a  man  who  return- 
ed queens  four  times  to  the  same  shipper.  The  fifth 
came  dead,  and  he  let  it  go  at  that — said  he  was 
ashamed  to  return  her.  All  of  these  queens  could 
have  been  saved  if  shipped  as  Mr.  Root  shipped  them 
35  years  ago. 

I  question  whether  we  have  improved  the  frame 
designed  by  A.  I.  Root.  I  had  some  two  thousand 
combs  built  in  these  trussed  frames.  There  was  no 
sagging  of  the  top  or  bottom  bar  unless  the  wire 
broke.  This  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  the  frames  I 
have  now. 

Bakersfield,   Cal.  C.  G.  Knowles. 

[My  good  friend,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  see  your 
indorsement  of  my  queen-cages  and  frames  of  olden 
times.  If  I  am  correct,  the  preference  seems  to  be 
strong  for  a  heavier  top-bar ;  and  with  these  heavy 
top-bars  the  wire  trussing  I  devised  seems  to  be  un- 
necessary. The  heavy  top-bar  (an  inch  thick  or 
more)  does  away  with  burr  combs  over  the  frames 
to  a  great  extent.  See  ABC  book,  p.  130,  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  matter. — A.  I.  R.] 


The   Smoke   Method    of  Introduction  Again  Suc- 
cessful 

When  I  received  queen  No.  2  I  removed  the  old 
queen  from  a  small  colony  of  what  I  would  consider 
pure  blacks  and  laid  the  new  queen  on  top  of  the 
frames.  In  24  hours  I  looked  in  and  found  the 
queen  still  in  the  cage,  but  the  bees  had  balled  her 
and  were  stinging  and  biting  her.  I  made  the  dis- 
covery that  they  had  started  many  queen-cells.  I 
said,  "  You  are  not  going  to  kill  that  queen,"  and  I 
plugged  up  the  hole  in  the  candy  so  that  they  could 
not  reach  her,  destroyed  the  cells,  and  placed  the 
queen  back  on  the  frames.  The  next  day  I  found 
the  same  conditions  and  again  destroyed  the  cells. 
The  next  day  it  was  the  same,  and  I  concluded  to 
try  Arthur  C.  Miller's  plan  of  introducing  as  given 
in  Gleanings,  June  1,  p.  370.  I  did  not  tear  the 
cells  down,  but  administered  the  smoke  as  directed, 
and  released  the  queen.  I  left  them  alone  two  days 
and  looked  in,  and  there  was  the  queen  as  contented 
as  if  she  had  been  raised  there.  The  bees  that  came 
with  her  were  also  there.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
I  ever  had  a  swarm  build  queen-cells  when  there 
was  a  laying  queen  caged  in  the  hive  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  the  old  queen.  I  am  also  sure 
that  I  vyould  have  failed  with  any  method  that  I 
have  previously  tried  in   introducing. 

I  never  have  read  a  report  of  the  effect  of  a  high 
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dry  altitude  on  the  candy  in  a  queen-cage.  It  some- 
times becomes  so  hard  that  I  doubt  if  the  bees  would 
get  it  out  in  a  week.  I  had  this  experience  in  Fallon, 
Nevada,  last  jear.  C.  E.  Hammond. 

Vivian,   La.,   Aug.   8. 


Sac  Brood 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  sac  brood.  Some 
thing  got  wrong  with  my  bees,  and  I  sent  two  sam- 
ples of  brood  at  different  times  from  two  hives  that 
were  affected  to  Dr.  Phillips,  at  Washington,  and 
both  times  he  reported  sac  brood,  and  said  that  it 
was  not  serious,  and  no  treatment  was  recommend- 
ed. The  two  colonies  affected  were  weak,  so  I  burned 
them  before  I  got  his  answer,  thinking  I  had  foul 
brood.  I  have  a  colony  now  that  was  affected  with 
only  a  few  larvie  in  one  comb,  so  that  I  cut  them 
out  and  am  writing  you  to  see  what  I  must  do  to 
them.  RoscoE    McElroy. 

Morganfield,    Ky.,   Aug.    18. 

[Sac  brood  is  not  dangerous  nor  contagious,  or  at 
least  only  slightly  so.  We  are  sorry  that  you  burned 
up  your  colonies.  It  is  found  in  the  height  of  the 
season  in  most  apiaries  in  the  United  States.  It 
usually  disappears  in  a  short  time,  and  the  only 
damage  it  does  is  to  kill  half  a  dozen  or  so  larvae 
out  of  possibly  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  other 
individual  larvEe  in  the  hive.  Such  loss  is  hardly 
worth  taking  into  account.  If  you  will  apply  to  Dr. 
E.  F.  Phillips  he  will  send  you  a  government  bulle- 
tin on  sac  brood.  Address  him,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  Washington,   D.  C. — Ed.] 


Meeting  of  the  Carolina  Beekeepers'  Association 

The  Carolina  Beekeepers'  Association  held  its  mid- 
summer meeting  in  the  convention  room  of  the  Lan- 
grenhold,  Asheville,  N.  C,  July  26.  The  meeting 
was  one  of  unusual  interest.  O.  Brumfield,  J.  W. 
Gooderyin.  and  others  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
ten-frame  hive  over  that  of  the  eight  frame,  with  the 
result  that  each  hive  had  an  equal  number  of  advo- 
cates. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Landis  talked  on  the  subject  of  the  best 
bee  for  the  South.  A  discussion  followed,  and  the 
matter  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  pure  Italian. 

C.  W.  Harmon,  a  packer  and  dealer  in  fine  honey, 
gave  the  convention  a  treat  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  preparing  our  product  for  the  market. 

Our  society  has  doubled  its  membership  in  less 
than  12  months.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Black  Mountain,  N.  C,  Aug.  29,  at  which  time  new 
nfiirers  will  be  elected.  A.  L.  Beach,  See. 


Virgins  Lost  Because  of  High  Wind 

Your  editorial,  August  1,  page  513,  states  that  a 
high  wind  July  13  and  14  left  your  queen-rearing 
yard  almost  queenless.  I  have  had  trouble  this  sea- 
son. I  have  been  replacing  virgins  continually  that 
went  somewhere.  We  have  had  a  great  man  •  hi>,'h 
winds  preceding  storms,  and  at  other  times.  I  can 
now  understand  why  so  many  have  been  lost. 

Cranbrook.  B.  C.  T.  S.  Gill. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Stood  the  Drouth 

This  has  been  a  dry  year.  We  did  not  get  any 
rain  this  summer.  The  bees  did  better  than  they  did 
before  for  eleven  years.  Some  for  the  last  three 
years  did  not  make  their  own  living.  Through  all  the 
dry  weather  the  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  did  finely. 
This  is  the  first  year  the  alfalfa  ever  honeyed.  I 
have  got  26  hives.  My  best  hive  made  115  pounds, 
and  some  made  nothing.  I  will  get  your  ABC  book 
and  raise  by  own  queens  next  year. 

Fredonia,    Kan.,   Aug.    26.  ChAS.    Hekold. 
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Our   Homes 


A.  I.  Root 


Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  right- 
eousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you. — Matt.  6:33. 

Lay  not  up  treasures  for  yourselves  upon  earth, 
■where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal. — ^L\tt.   6:19. 

In  our  last  issue,  page  663,  I  suggested 
to  our  good  friend  Doolittle  that  if  the 
world  could  be  taught  the  importance  of 
seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  all  our  State  and  national 
troubles  would  be  ended;  but  thinking  it 
over  since  then  I  am  led  to  believe  that  I 
did  not  half  realize  what  I  was  saying.  Let 
us  consider  the  matter  a  little.  What  is  the 
world  just  now  seeking?  My  good  friend, 
what  are  you  seeking?  And,  to  come  still 
nearer  home,  I  have  been  asking  myself 
wliat  am  I  seeking?  I  have  told  j^ou  several 
times  in  years  past,  that  my  thought  was 
largely  devoted  to  hunting  up  "  God  gifts." 
Tliere  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the  "  high 
cost  of  living  of  late;"  and  several  have 
suggested  that  we  had  better  put  it  "the  cost 
of  high  living."  putting  the  emphasis  on 
the  word  '"  high."  Well,  I  have  found  en- 
joyment and  liappiness — yes,  great  happi- 
ness— by  showing  the  readers  of  Gleanixgs 
how  they  could  live  and  keep  in  good  health 
without  having  it  cost  all  one  can  earn.  Our 
friend  Teriy  has  given  us  excellent  lessons 
and  suggestions  along  this  line;  and  I  fear 
a  great  many  of  us.  men  and  women,  have 
mistaken  and  exaggerated  ideas  in  regard 
to  what  we  must  have  to  be  decent  and  re- 
spectable. When  I  talked  about  having  a 
little  mill  and  grinding  our  own  flour  and 
wheat  so  as  to  have  better  nud  cheaper  food, 
a  great  many  w'ere  inclined  to  sneer  at  the 
idea.     Let  me  branch  off  a  little  right  here. 

The  good  people  in  Cleveland  have  in- 
augurated what  they  call  the  '"  Fresh-air 
Club."  They  gather  up  a  lot  of  poor  chil- 
dren during  the  hot  summer  months  and 
send  them  out  into  the  country  to  get  fresh 
air  and  outdoor  exercise.  This  society  asks 
the  country  people  to  take  one  or  more  of 
these  children.  For  several  years  quite  a 
few  have  come  here  to  Medina.  Xow,  this 
is  all  right.  It  is  a  splendid  undertaking. 
Keeping  these  children  free  of  charge  for 
two  or  three  weeks  is.  without  question, 
seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness, instead  of  living  altogether  for 
self;  and  I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  self 
and  selfish  interests  are  not  "  God's  king- 
dom "  by  any  means.  It  is  something  of  a 
task  to  take  two  or  three  youngsters, 
brought  up  in  the  streets  of  a. large  city, 
and  make  them  inmates  of  your  home.  If 
you  have  tried  it  vou  know  sometliina'  about 


it.  There  is  a  difference  in  children,  of 
course.  Some  will  meddle  with  and  destroy 
things,  and  have  to  be  watched  almost  con- 
stantly. Others,  who  have  been  properly 
brought  up,  will  be  orderly  and  helpful. 
Xow  comes  mj-  point : 

A  couple  of  children  that  came  from  the 
city  were  taken  by  a  famih-  of  moderate 
means.  Pretty  soon  the  children  began  to 
grumble,  and  they  gi'umbled  at  having  steel 
knives  and  forks  on  the  table.  They  had 
not  been  used  to  that  way  of  living.  In 
another  case  a  family  of  moderate  means 
undertook  to  care  for  three  children.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  somebody  who  was 
abundantly  able  paid  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  two  of  the  three.  Well,  one  little 
girl  one  day  volunteered  the  information 
that  her  pa  in  the  city  received  quite  a  little 
higher  wages  than  the  man  who  had  volun- 
teered to  help  care  for  the  poor  children ! 

I  have  related  the  above  incidents  to  show 
you  that  even  the  children  have  exaggerated 
ideas  of  how  we  ought  to  live.  Their  jDar- 
ents,  evidently,  had  not  been  seeking  first 
God's  kingdom  and  his  righteousness. 

Since  we  have  been  discussing  the  prob- 
lem of  the  high  cost  of  living,  somebody 
has  suggested  that  the  "high  cost  of  dying" 
ought  to  receive  some  attention.  When  my 
good  friend  Metcalf  helped  us  to  put  the 
Anti-saloon  League  on  its  feet  something 
over  twenty  years  ago,  he  gave  liberally, 
and  also  gave  repeatedly,  to  get  the  new 
organization  under  way.  He  was  always 
giving  for  praiseworthy  undertakings  all 
his  life;  but  when  he  came  to  die  he  pro- 
tested against  money  that  might  do  good 
being  buried  up  and  wasted  on  an  expen- 
sive coffin.  He  put  a  clause  in  his  will  say- 
ing that  his  coffin  must  not  cost  over  $25.00. 
I  am  told  that,  when  the  friends  went  to  the 
undertaker's,  they  could  not  find  any  kind 
of  coffin  so  cheap.  You  who  have  paid  fit- 
neral  bills  know  how  it  is  in  your  own  lo- 
cality. An  article  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  a  recent  date- intimated  that  there 
is  a  combine  among  undertakers,  and  that 
they  have  a  peculiar  opportunity  to  com- 
bine, because  no  one  ever  disputes  or  cjues- 
fions  the  correctness  of  funeral  bills. 

Our  friends  will  recall  that,  for  a  great 
l^art  of  my  life,  I  was  an  enthusiast  on 
greenhouses;  but  of  late  I  have  gTadually 
lost  my  interest  in  them.  Shall  I  tell  you 
Avhy?  Because  the  greenhouses  nowadays 
are  mostly  devoted  to  growing  strft'  for 
funerals.  I  have  seen  a  wagonload  of  beau- 
tiful and  expensive  flowers  throAvn  away  at 
the   funeral   of   a   comparatively   conmion- 
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place  individual.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  flowers  are  buried  with  the  remains 
or  whether  they  are  dumped  in  a  heap  in 
the  back  yard.  I  believe,  however,  that 
seldom  is  any  use  made  of  them.  I  have  all 
along  protested  against  these  customs,  be- 
cause 1  have  happened  to  know  that  a  great 
many  times  the  bereaved  family  sadly  need- 
ed the  money  that  was  just  literally  "dump- 
ed "  into  the  fire.  In  olden  times  it  was 
customary  to  bury  thing's  with  the  departed 
loved  one,  thinking  he  or  she  might  need 
them.  The  Indians  had  a  tomahawk  and 
bow  and  arrow  put  in  the  grave,  thinking 
the  dead  warrior  might  need  them  in  the 
new  hunting-grounds.  And  I  believe  the  hea- 
then in  some  nations  still  i^ut  in  food  for 
sustenance  during  the  "  trip  across  the  dark 
river."  While  there  are  starving  people  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  in  different 
]3arts  of  the  world,  great  sums  of  money  are 
buried  in  the  ground  where  they  can  not 
possibly  do  anybody  any  good. 

1  have  said  moi'e  on  this  line  of  my  sub- 
ject than  I  intended ;  but  is  this  sort  of 
work  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
]-ighteousness?  and  is  it  "laying  up  trea- 
sures in  heaven  '"?  The  Savior  urged  us, 
you  remember,  to  put  our  treasure  where  it 
will  not  rust,  and  where  it  can  not  be  stolen 
by  thieves.  Are  we  doing  this?  Here  is  a 
clipping  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  Sept.  11.  Read  it,  and  see  what  vou 
think  of  it  : 

PAYS   $30,000  FOE  beauty;  ASTOR'S  WIDOW  INSTALLS 
LUXURIOUS     ROOM    ADJOINING    BED-CHAMBER. 

New  York,  Sept.  10. — Mrs.  Madeline  Force  Astor, 
widow  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  will  remain  beautiful  if 
a  $30,000  beauty  parlor  can  effect  that  end.  She 
has  installed  an  electric  beauty  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  her  Fifth  Ave.  home,  adjoining  her  bedroom. 

The  room,  9  by  15,  is  the  quintessence  of  luxury. 
The  white  tiled  floor  is  concealed  by  an  oriental  rug, 
while  paintings,  plate  mirrors  outlined  in  gold,  and 
concealed  lights  are  in  the  room.  Gold  and  pearl  are 
used   wherever  possible 

A  modified  barber-chair  is  in  the  center  for  use 
during  the  hair-dressing,  massage,  and  other  opera- 
tions of  the  beauty  doctor. 

The  Avorld  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
Mrs.  Astor;  but  the  world  does  know  very 
much  about  John  Jacob  Astor.  Has  this 
woman  ever  done  any  thing  for  the  world 
tliat  should  entitle  her  to  this  enormous 
wealth  to  spend  for  self  as  she  chooses? 
Xo  wonder  the  hard-working  people  are 
forming  "  unions "  and  sending  up  pro- 
tests ag-inst  this  unequal  di\'ision  of 
wealth.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  turn 
socialist  just  yet.  I  hope  John  Jacob 
Astor  secured  his  great  wealth  as  the  re- 
sult of  honest  avd  legitimate  trade  and 
•raffle.  But  how  about  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren? How  about  thousands,  including 
Thaw,  his  mother,  Diggs,  and  Caminetti, 
who    are    liamjiling   our   laws    ur.der    foot. 


and  saying  virtually  to  outraged  human- 
ity, ''  Help  yourself  if  you  can."  As  I 
dictate  these  words,  however,  I  can  thank 
the  Lord  that  there  seems  to  be  a  pros- 
pect of  better  things,  and,  not  only  that^ 
but  Diggs  and  Caminetti  are  to  go  to  pris- 
on. Of  late,  however,  it  transpires  that 
after  they  are  put  in  prison  at  great  pains 
and  expense,  they  do  not  seem  to  staf/ 
there.  The  man  who  led  the  gang  that 
lynched  and  cruelly  murdered  poor  Ether- 
ington  at  Newark,  Ohio,  is  now  at  liberty 
again.  Notwithstanding  the  saloon-keep- 
ers and  licjuor-men  fought  hard  and  long 
he  Avas  finally  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in 
the  penitentiary;  but  when  he  had  been 
there  just  tivo  years  the  whisky  gang  got 
u])  a  monstrous  petition  and  had  liim 
"  pardoned  out." 

Dear  friends,  it  just  now  occurs  to  me 
that  I  am  making  a  doleful  story  so  far, 
and  may  be  I  had  better  drop  that  part  of 
it.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
])oint  out  the  faults  of  others,  of  our  admin- 
istration, of  the  way  society  manages  things, 
etc.  But  it  is  a  harder  matter  to  reconcile 
the  fact  that  we  are  all  sinful.  We  are  all 
of  us — yes,  the  best  of  us — spending  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  in  seeking  other 
things  than  God's  kingdom  and  his  right- 
eousness. We  are  more  or  less  selfish;  and 
this  same  selfishness  blocks  the  way  of  get- 
ting what  we  are  seeking.  Thousands  are 
learning  a  lesson — yes.  I  think  more  than 
ever  before.  People  who  have  great  wealth 
are,  some  of  them,  using  that  wealth  to  lay 
up  treasures  in  heaven. 

Instead  of  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  there  is  a  new 
fashion  of  late,  and  it  would  look  as  tliongh 
a  good  many  people  had  adopted,  as  a 
motto  in  business,  something  like  this: 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  dollars  and  cents  belong- 
ing to  your  neighbor;  and  (if  he  does  not 
make  any  fuss  about  it)  you  will  be  heap- 
ing up  treasures  for  yourselves." 

I  hardly  need  remind  you  of  the  public 
officials  who,  while  receiving  a  liberal  salary 
for  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  people 
at  large,  accept  a  bribe  for  doing  just  the 
opposite ;  and  I  hardly  need  remind  you  of 
tlie  way  in  wliich  barbells,  dentists,  some 
doctors,  perhaps  some  lawyers,  "  hold  up  " 
their  victims  if  there  is  nothing  in  particu- 
lar to  hinder  them  from  doing  so.  If  you 
go  down  to  Florida,  be  careful  to  ask  prices 
in  a  barber-shop,  at  the  dentist's,  at  the 
drugstore.  If  they  have  reason  to  srspect 
you  are  a  new  comer,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  prices  and  customs,  you  will  b?  pretty 
sure  to  be  "  bled  "  unless  you  make  a  bar- 
gain beforehand.  Now,  please  do  not  un- 
derstand me  as  saving  that  this  is  the  rule. 
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There  are  good  Christian  people,  a  lot  of 
them,  in  Florida  and  everywhere  else,  who 
are  really  seeking  "  God's  kingdom,"  and 
trying  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.  But 
tliis  fashion  of  holding  up  people  is  in  dan- 
ger of  spreading  everywhere,  among  young 
and  old.     Let  me  give  you  one  illustration. 

In  our  capital  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  I 
slopped  to  have  my  shoes  shined  up  a  little, 
after  some  dusty  travel.  The  boy  did  a  very 
neat  job ;  and  noticing  some  shoe-laces  on  a 
hook  by  his  stand  I  told  him  he  might  re- 
jilace  my  old  soiled  ones  with  the  new.  Af- 
ter he  had  my  shoes  neatly  tied  up  I  asked 
liira  liow  much  the  bill  was.  He  replied. 
"  Twenty-five  cents." 

"  Why,  my  young  friend,  your  sign  here 
says,  '  Shine,  5  cents.'  Do  you  mean  you 
want  20  cents  for  a  pair  of  shoe-laces?  " 

"  Yes.  that  is  the  j^rice  for  those  extra- 
nice  shoe-laces." 

You  see  the  boy  was  up  with  the  times. 
He  not  only  had  my  shoes  nicely  shined  and 
tied  up,  but  he  had  me  "  tied  up  "  also.  I 
could  not  ask  him  to  undo  the  laces  and 
hang  them  up  again  on  the  hook,  for  they 
would  be  second-handed.  Should  I  quarrel 
with  the  boy,  even  if  he  did  charge  20  cents 
for  a  pair  of  laces,  knowing  that  two  pair 
just  as  good  are  usually  sold  for  a  nick- 
el? I  imagined  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he  saw 
that  he  had  me  "in  a  corner."  I  gave  him  the 
quarter,  mentally  deciding  that  next  time  I 
would  stick  to  my  rule  of  inquiring  the 
price  before  I  invested,  even  if  it  were  only 
a  pair  of  laces. 

Now.  dear  friends,  it  is  not  only  for  your 
good,  but  for  the  good  of  every  one  who 
has  sometliing  to  sell,  that  you  make  it  a 
rule  to  ask  the  price  beforehand.  It  will 
help  you  and  help  the  other  man,  or  boy, 
to  get  nearer  to  both  of  the  two  precious 
texts  we  are  considering. 

Let  me  suggest  to  our  friends  who  are 
writing  me  letters  lately  in  regard  to  social- 
ism, that  the  man  who  uses  his  monej^  to 
start  a  factory,  and  gives  employment  with 
fair  wages  to  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  is,  in  my  opinion,  laying  up  trea- 
sures in  heaven.  If  the  article  that  he  man- 
ufactures is  better  and  cheaper,  and  some- 
thing that  is  needed  in  evei-y-day  life,  his 
money  is  really  invested  in  a  way  that  may 
be  called  "  treasure  in  heaven."  Suppose 
tliis  factory  is  started  in  a  rural  community 
and  is  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
hoes.  If  the  proprietor  secures  better  steel 
than  has  been  used  before,  makes  a  lighter 
implement,  hunts  up  better  wood  for  a  han- 
dle, and  if  he  sells  it  at  a  smaller  profit  than 
other  makers,  he  does  good  in  two  or  three 
ways.  First,  he  gives  a  poor  man  a  nice 
hoe  for  a  little  money.    Then  by  the  inven- 


tion of  this  beautiful  bright  and  shining 
hoe  like  the  one  I  have  used  nearly  every 
day  of  my  life,  he  induces  old  men  and 
those  loafing  around  in  toAvns  to  get  out 
into  the  garden  and  help  "  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living."  Now,  this  manufacturer 
could  not  have  done  any  thing  of  the  sort 
without  having  considerable  capital.  If  he 
is  a  Christian  man  (and  he  certainly  ought 
to  be,  and  thank  God  there  are  lots  of  men 
of  means  who  are  Christians)  he  can  easily 
be  a  personal  friend,  I  might  saj^,  to  every 
one  in  his  employ,  and  to  every  one  who 
buys  one  of  his  hoes.  I  might  say  the  same 
thing  about  hammers.  When  Maydole  first 
made  a  better  liammer  than  the  world  had 
ever  before  seen,  he  sent  out  men  to  sell 
them..  These  men  would  drive  a  nail  through 
a  board,  and  then  by  means  of  the  beautiful 
well-tempered  claw,  they  would  grab  hold 
of  the  small  end  of  the  projecting  nail  and 
]mll  it  through  the  board,  head  and  all.  My 
friends,  you  have  probably  tried  to  get 
along  with  a  poor  hammer,  and  I  hope  you 
have  also  found  out  what  can  be  done  with 
one  of  the  very  best  Maydole  hammers. 

In  the  last  few  years  it  has  got  to  be 
quite  the  fashion  to  put  great  values  on 
special  things.*  Last  summer  the  news- 
papers gave  several  accounts  of  Avomen  who 
have  been  robbed  at  fashionable  watering- 
places.  They  carried  along  to  these  summer 
resorts  diamond  necklaces  worth  thousands 
of  dollai'S.  I  am  old-fashioned,  I  must  con- 
fess :  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  "  there 
are  others,"  and  I  have  said  several  times 
to  Mrs.  Root,  "  What  in  the  world  does  a 
woman  want  with  a  diamond  necklace  that 
cost  enough  to  buy  half  a  dozen  good  big 
farms?  What  good  does  it  do  them  to  in- 
vest money  in  that  way?  "  And  if  the  poor 
deluded  creature  in  seeking  for  happiness 
must  have  the  senseless  bauble,  why  on 
earth  should  she  carry  it  to  a  watering- 
place  or  have  it  in  a  Pullman  car  where  the 
porter,  who  is  perfectly  innocent,  may  be 
worried  to  death  because  he  is  accused  of 
stealing  it?  If  Billy  Sunday  (may  God  be 
praised  for  what  he  has  already  done)  or 
some  other  evangelist  like  him  has  been  the 
means  of  getting  such  women — yes,  and 
men  too — to  give  up  their  diamonds,  and 
"  invest  "  the  money  in  "  treasures  laid  up 
in  heaven,"  we  can  all  rejoice  that  God's 

*  Just  recently  I  noticed  they  are  putting  great 
value  on  special  furs.  I  am  told  by  the  papers  there 
are  fox  skins  worth — no,  I  mean  fox  skins  that  are 
called  worth — $10,000;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  I 
read  of  a  pair  of  silver  foxes  that  were  sold  for 
breeding  purposes  for  $60,000.  These  foxes  that  are 
worth  such  a  pile  of  money  are  bred  on  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  Canada.  Can  we  not  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  is  the  women-folks  who  are  mostly  to 
lilame  for  putting  these  tremer\do\is  values  on  a  little 
piece  of  fur  ? 
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kingdom  has  come  here  on  earth.  Now^ 
dear  friends,  let  us  get  down  home.  Are 
you  and  am  I,  as  we  approach  old  age, 
seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  his 
righteousness?  Are  you  and  I  both  making 
it  our  careful  study  every  day  to  be  laying 
up  a  little  more  treasure  "  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  not  corrupt,^  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal  1  " 


WHEN  LIFE  LOOKS  BLACK  AND  BLANK,  WHAT 
SHALL  WE  DO? 

Mr.  Root: — I  wrote  you  a  few  weeks  ago  inclos- 
ing an  advertisement  clipped  from  Suburban  Life, 
telling  of  a  new  method  of  growing  celerj',  etc.  You 
also  wrote  me  a  personal  letter  upon  receipt  of  mine, 
and  it  is  for  that  letter  I  wish  to  write  you  now, 
thanking  you  for  the  way  it  was  worded,  for  you 
finished  the  letter  like  this:  "From  your  old  friend 
A.  I.  Root." 

AVhen  life  looks  as  black  to  others  as  it  does  to  me, 
a  friendly  word  like  that  is  as  a  glass  of  cool  water 
to  a  thirsty  man  in  the  desert.  I  am  glad  I  have  an 
old  friend.  I  wish  I  had  some  young  friends  too. 
and  then  they  would  not  die  so  quick. 

SELLING    secrets:     RIPENING    TOMATOES  INDER  GLASS,  ETC. 

I  was  tempted  to  send  a  dollar  to  another  party 
who  has  a  secret  for  the  benefit  of  market-gardeners, 
and  he  wants  a  dollar  for  it.  A  party  advertises  in 
Gleanings  that  he  has  a  method  of  ripening  green 
tomatoes  in  November.  He  says,  address  with 
stamps.  I  sent  him  a  stamp  and  asked  for  particu- 
lars. He  wrote  me  he  would  mail  the  particulars 
for  a  dollar  ;  but  as  it  looks  so  much  like  the  celery 
deal  I  will  not  send  my  hard-earned  dollar. 

AV.  G.  Brainard. 

Gouverneur,   N.  Y.,   Sept.   14. 

Below  is  what  I  replied  to  the  above: 

Friend  Brainard,  is  it  not  at  least  partly  your 
fault  that  you  don't  have  friends?  Are  you  reading 
my  talks  through  Gleanings?  and  are  you  reading 
your  Bible  and  keeping  in  touch  with  Christian  peo- 
ple? Are  you  going  to  church  and  Sunday-school? 
Are  you  trying  to  make  the  world  better  ?  Of  course, 
I  don't  know  your  circumstances;  but  if  you  are 
interested  in  exploring  God's  gifts  and  high-pressure 
gardening,  you  ought  to  be  thankful  and  happy. 

Don't  send  any  money  for  secrets.  No  good  thing 
ever  came  in  that  way.  I  have  taken  the  man  to 
task  in  regard  to  green  tomatoes,  but  he  don't  seem 
to  want  to  let  me  have  his  secret,  even  if  I  offered 
to  send  him  the  dollar. 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  help  you  to  see  what  a  pre- 
cious gift  is  human  life,  and  help  us  to  see  also  that 
even  the  obstacles  that  lie  across  our  pathway  are 
often  evidence  of  God's  love  if  we  take  them  in  the 
right  spirit.   "  Whom  he  loveth,  he  chasteneth." 

I  think  I  shall  have  to  say  a  word  more 
about  the  advertisement  of  a  plan  to  have 
ripe  tomatoes  in  November,  etc.  It  was 
given  in  two  issues  of  Gleanings — Aug.  1.5 
and  Sept.  1,  as  follows : 

Have  nice  ripe  tomatoes  in  November  from  your 
late  green  crop.  Ripen  without  sunshine.  Let  me 
instruct  you  how.  Address,  with  stamps,  520  At- 
wood  St.,  Longmont,  Colo. 

The  above  reads  as  if  the  secret  or  the 
discovery  would  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a 
couple  of  stamps  or  whatever  the  applicant 
saw  fit  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble.  It 
transpires,    however,    the   advertiser    (who 


does  not  give  his  name,  you  will  notice) 
wants  the  stamp  to  pay  for  sending  his 
circular.  This  advertising  circular  tells  you 
you  can  not  have  the  secret  without  sending 
a  dollar.  Had  we  not  supposed  (as  every 
one  would  suppose)  that  the  instructions 
were  •given  for  the  stamps,  it  would  not 
have  ai^i^eared  in  Gleanings;  and  this  is 
to  say  that  if  any  of  our  readers  have  been 
misled,  and  have  sent  a  dollar  in  resi^onse 
to  the  advertisement,  they  can  have  their 
money  back  by  letting  us  know.  Our  ex- 
periment stations  have  said  repeatedly  that 
no  good  thing  in  gardening  or  agriculture 
ever  came  by  buying  secrets.  Perhaps  I 
might  add  what  is  generally  well  known, 
that  the  great  tomato  industry  in  Florida  is 
built  up  by  gathering  the  tomatoes  just 
before  they  begin  to  color.  These  are  then 
wrapped  up  almost  air-tight  and  shipped 
north.  A  plan  was  also  given  in  Gleanings 
some  j^ears  ago  of  pulling  up  the  vines  just 
before  frost  comes  and  spreading  them  out 
on  straw  in  cold-frames  under  glass.  The 
cold-frames  are  usuallj'  unoccupied  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  tomatoes  ripen 
beautifully,  and  are  sold  at  big  prices  in  the 
North  about  Thanksgiving  time. 


A  level-headed  farmer. 
One  of  our  people  sent  me  the  following 
clipping  from  some  periodical : 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  impressed  by 
an  item  in  a  newspaper  as  I  w£^s  by  one  I  came 
across  last  night,  while  reading  the  exchanges  that 
reach  my  desk.  It  appeared  in  a  small  county-seat 
paper  published  in  a  prominent  grain-belt  State,  and 

was  to  this  effect:  "  One  farmer  near lost  forty 

pigs  during  two  days  and  one  night.  When  sympa- 
thy was  offered  him  over  the  financial  disaster,  the 
farmer  said  he  felt  thankful  that  such  plagues  stayed 
arcvund  the  barn  and  did  not  enter  the  house." 

While  we  honor  and  respect  the  good 
farmer  for  remembering,  even  during  such 
a  loss,  that  the  loved  ones  in  the  home  are 
of  incomparably  more  value  than  the  pigs, 
I  want  to  say  a  word  on  another  line.  We 
do  not  know  what  State  he  lives  in,  but  I 
believe  that  most  of  our  States  have  experi- 
ment stations;  and  what  are  experiment 
stations  for  if  not  to  help  out  farmers  in 
just  such  calamities?  Boiled  ham  (suitable 
for  sandwiches)  is  now  40  cts.  per  lb.  here 
in  Medina,  and  40  or  more  in  Florida. 
Heading  off  the  hog  cholera  by  scientific 
means  is  protecting  the  poor  hardworking 
people;  and,  if  you  will  not  accuse  me  of 
going  to  extremes,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
it  is  also  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven.  If 
I  am  correctly  informed  (although  I  am  not 
in  the  "  pig  business  "  but  only  a  chicken 
man)  our  Department  of  Agriculture  is  get- 
ting the  upper  hand  of  just  such  troubles 
as  are  spoken  of  above. 
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"  A  CORN  catechism;"  or,  is  it  possible  to 

RAISE   100    BUSHELS    OR   MORE   OF   CORN 
PER  ACRE  UNDER  OHIO  CONDITIONS? 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable 
bulletin  of  16  pages,  sent  out  by  our  Ohio 
State  University.  It  gives  directions,  boiled 
down,  for  securing  a  good  corn  crop,  that 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  My  impression 
is  that  the  average  farmer  in  the  average 
locality  can  make  100  bushels  per  acre, 
without  much  question,  if  he  follows  direc- 
lions. 

The  matter  of  barren  cornstalks,  which  I 
considered  in  our  last  issue,  is  gone  into 
quite  thoroughly.  To  get  this  large  yield  one 
must  have  a  perfect  stand,  or  very  near 
that.  No  hills  should  have  less  than  three 
stalks,  and  none  more  than  five.  To  do  this 
you  will  have  to  do  some  thinning  out.  But 
1  think  this  will  pay  in  the  end.  Selecting 
your  seed  ears  from  the  field  in  the  fall  is 
an  important  matter.  Taking  the  corn  out 
of  the  corncrib,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  verr 
poor  way  of  improving  your  strain  of  corn. 
Two  years  ago  I  went  through  our  cornfield 
and  clipped  oif  the  stalks  just  above  the 
ear  for  ears  I  wanted  to  save  for  seed. 
When  husking  time  came  we  took  four  or 
five  men  out  of  the  lumber-yard  to  do  the 
husking.  The  man  who  was  chosen  as  fore- 
man, by  my  directions  told  the  buskers  to 
be  very  careful  and  save  out  the  ears  from 
the  stalks  that  were  clipped.  What  do  you 
think  happened?  Most  of  the  buskers  were 
used  to  farmwork  and  husking  corn ;  and  in 
spite  of  orders  all  but  the  foreman  paid  no 
attention  to  the  clipped  stalks,  thinking, 
probably,  they  knew  more  about  picking 
seed  corn  than  I  did,  and  gave  as  an  excuse 
that  the  proper  way  to  get  seed  corn  is  to 
pick  it  out  of  the  crib.  Let  me  say  again, 
your  selected  ears  for  planting  should  be 
taken  from  a  hill  of  three  or  four  stalks. 
Then  you  have  your  jierfect  ears  in  spite  of 
environment.  If  a  nice  large  ear  is  selected 
from  the  crib,  the  chances  are  great  that  it 
was  taken  from  a  hill  containing  only  one 
stalk  of  corn.  The  ear  was  large  and  fine 
in  this  case  because  it  had  a  better  chance 
than  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  not  because 
of  extra  vitality  and  pedigree. 


THE  DASHEEN  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES;  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME,  ETC. 
Mr.  Root: — I  see  by  Gleanings  that  you  and 
your  readers  are  interesting  yourselves  in  dasiieoi.; 
as  a  possible  crop  in  the  States.  I  grow  this  plant 
extensively  as  a  "  catch  crop  "  between  young  cocoa 
trees,  and  wish  to  point  out  that  the  man  who  wants 
a  crop  (i.e.,  tubers),  puts  in  plants;  and  the  man 
who   wants   plants   put    in    tubers.     Especially    with 


your  short  summer  in  Ohio  it  would  be  rather  hope- 
less to  expect  a  crop  from  tubers;  but  I  quite  un- 
derstand that  in  Florida  it  might  be  different.  As 
these  plants  thrive  here  with  a  rainfall  of  100  inches 
a  year  they  will  naturally  want  more  water  than 
your  annual  rainfall  gives  them,  and  flat  culture. 
I  am  sending  you  a  dozen  plants  by  parcel  post,  and 
want  you  to  let  me  know  in  what  condition  they  ar- 
rive. One  plant  is  trimmed  ready  to  plant;  from  the 
rest,  remove  all  roots  and  dark  root  stock  (put  them 
in  ground  apart  to  make  plants),  and  also  skin  away 
any  discolored  root  sheath  from  plants,  leaving  a 
narrow  line  only  of  root  stock  for  new  roots  to 
spring  from. 

Do  you  know  how  the  word  "  dasheen "  is  de- 
rived? It  was  originally  called  in  French  patois 
"  chou  du  chine"  (shoo  d'sheen),  i.e.,  the  China- 
man's cabbage ;  but  the  chou  has  been  dropped,  and 
the  English  accent  has  altered  the  two  last  words  to 
"  dasheen."  Geo.   S.  Hudson. 

Errard  Estate,  St.  Lucia,  W.  I.,  Aug.  19. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  exactly  un- 
derstand about  "  tubers  "  and  "  plants,"  as 
mentioned  above.  The  only  thing  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  so  far  is  the  tubers  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
about  the  shape  of  an  egg,  only  smallex-,  and 
these  are  what  we  planted.  Perhaps  the 
dasheen  mentioned  above  is  different  from 
the  Trinidad  dasheen  such  as  we  have. 

The  sample  "  plants  "  so  kindly  furnish- 
ed came  to  hand  Sept.  17,  just  a  little  less 
than  a  month  from  the  time  they  were  mail- 
ed. So  far  as  I  can  judge  they  stood  the 
long  trip  finely,  and  came  to  hand  with  the 
white  shoots  already  started,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  new  white  roots.  In  fact,  they 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  growing  on  the 
way.  I  planted  them  out  in  good  rich  soil, 
and  with  the  gentle  shower  that  came  right 
aftei'ward  I  think  every  one  of  the  dozen 
will  grow.  If  frost  comes  I  expect  to  pro- 
tect them  until  we  go  back  (Nov.  4)  to  our 
Florida  home,  when  they  will  be  moved 
again  to  our  southern  clime. 

The  name,  "  Cliinese  cabbage,"  may,  per- 
haps, give  us  another  clue  to  this  consider- 
able family  of  dasheens. 

DASHEEN  AT  THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM. 

The  following  clipping  appeared  origi- 
nally in  The  Vegetable  Grower  for  Feb., 
1913,  and  later  appeared  in  TJie  Battle 
Creek  Idea  for  March  16.  With  it  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  dasheen  sprouts  in  a 
greenhouse.  It  describes  the  efforts  Dr. 
Kellogg  is  making  for  his  patients. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  in  a  sanitarium  that  the 
food  be  as  palatable  as  possible.  Besides,  it  is  the 
constant  effort  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  sanitarium,  to  provide  as  large  a  variety 
in  the  diet  as  possible.  He  has  recently  added  to  the 
menu  a  new  vegetable,  dasheen,  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  anxious  to  in- 
troduce into  general  use.  The  plant  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  potato,  and  some  people  find  it  very  pal- 
atable.   The  green  shoots  can  be  used  like  asparagus, 
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while  tlie  tii>iers  can  be  served  as  potatoes  are  or  l)e 
ground  into  flour.  The  sanitaritini  has  taken  the  en- 
tire product  of  dasheen  of  the  Government  Experi- 
ment Farm  at  Brooksville,  Florida,  last  year.  This 
amounts  to  more  than  a  carload.  It  is  planned  to 
raise  a  considerable  amount  of  this  vegetable  in  the 
greenhouses  for  winter  consumption.  An  experiment 
will  also  be  made  in  growing  it  out  of  doors,  the 
plants  being  started  in  the  greenhouse. 

Following  this  the  Idea  coniinents  edito- 
rially : 

The  sanitarium,  by  the  way,  is  harvesting  its  first 
crop  of  dasheen.  The  accompanying  photograph  shows 
the  plants,  beautifully  blanched,  and  ready  for  the 
cutting.  The  stalks  are  cooked  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  asparagus,  and  are  voted  a  remarkable 
success  by  the  sanitarium  guests  They  have  a  deli- 
cate, individual  fiavor,  unlike  any  other  vegetable, 
though  the  roO't  when  baked  is  not  at  all  unlike  the 
Italian  chestnut  in  flavor. 


THE    AMADUMBE,    THE    DASHKEN     OF     SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

On  page  471,  July  1,  a  missionary  of 
South  Africa  oftered  to  send  me  some  sam- 
ples.    See  the  following. 

Mr.  Root: — -Your  letter  of  June  3  arrived  at 
Mount  Silinda  about  two  weeks  ago,  during  my  ab- 
sence while  attending  the  Rhodesia  Missionary  Con- 
ference  at   Bulawayo.     I   reached   nome  yesterday. 

I  have  put  up  a  sample  package  containing  three 
each  of  the  malata  sweet  potatoes  (as  we  call  them), 
and  the  amadumbe,  addressed  to  you.  I  will  have 
it  registered,  and  hope  it  will  reach  you  safely.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  as-  to  the  limit  of  weight  of  sample 
packages,  so,  instead  of  sending  a  larger  package 
to  Florida,  I  may  send  two  packages  in  about  two 
months  or  a  little  less,  which  should  bring  them  to 
you  in  Florida  in  November.       \V.  L.  Thompson. 

Mount   Silinda,   Melsetter,    S.    Rhodesia,   Aug.   2. 

The  samples  mentioned  above  are  at  hand 
The  amadumbe  is  so  much  like  our  Trinidad 
dasheen  that  it  seems  to  me  there  can  not  be 
very  much  difference  in  form,  shape,  and 
solidity.  The  buds  just  started  are  exactly 
like  the  dasheen.  We  sent  them  all  to  our 
Florida  home  to  be  })lanted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  bulb.  1  am  going  to  plant 
tliis  here  ia  Medina  to  see  how  the  foliage 
compares  with  the  Trinidad  dasheen.  Many 
thanks,  friend  Thompson.  When  they  get 
our  parcel  post  in  such  shape  that  we  can 
swap  "  garden  sass "  with  the  friends  all 
over  the  world,  including  the  remote  islands 
of  the  sea,  we  shall  no  doubt  be  able  to  re- 
duce the  "  high  cost  of  living;"  and  spread- 
ing the  gospel  will  help  it  along  better  tlian 
any  thing  else  in  the  whole  wide  world. 
''  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  (^iod,  and  his 
righteousness,"  etc. 


THE     DA.SHKKN .SOMETHING     DIRECT     I'^ROM     THK     IS- 
LAND   OF    TRINIDAD. 

Regarding  dasheens,  I  may  state  that  I  confirm 
all  that  is  written  in  Gleanings  of  Aug.  1,  p  55.3. 
The  people  here  use  it  the  same  way.  If  they  are 
higher  than  a  man's  head,  as  on  p.  18,  you  are  do- 
ing pretty  well.  We  scarcely  see  them  so  high  here. 
The  tubers  here  attain  10  to  15  lbs.  I  do  not  agree 
with  p.  18  o-f  July  1  that  it  tastes  better  than  the 
Kweet  potato — at  least  not  to  me.  At  the  prices  you 
are  getting  the  bulbs  there,  I  think  it  would  not  pay 


you  to  send  them  from  here  by  parcel  post  (the 
only  way),  paying  12  cts.  i)er  lb.  postage.  Otherwise 
I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  send  tliem.  Besides,  in 
a  short  time  you  are  going  to  have  them  in  large 
quantities,  as  the  bulbs  multiply  so  much ;  in  fact, 
you  have  to  be  careful  in  the  cultivation,  otherwise 
what  you  get  is  only  bulbs  and  no  tubers.  Unless 
you  extract  the  bulbs  continually  you  get  no  sub- 
stance— tubers.  C.  M.  Carmona. 
San   Rafael,   Trinidad,   B.  W.  I. 


DASHEEN  A  SUCCESS  IN  OHIO. 

To-day,  Sept.  20,  we  made  our  first  test 
of  one  of  the  side  tubers  of  one  of  our 
dasheen  plants.  To  my  great  surprise  the 
tuber  was  bigger  than  a  large  hen's-egg; 
but  as  it  was  growing  rank  and  thrifty 
there  was  a  great  green  stalk  (bigger  than 
a  hoe-handle)  with  large  leaves  on  top.  We 
cut  off  the  largest  leaves,  then  cut  off  the 
green  stalk  above  the  tuber,  and  cooked 
the  green  and  the  smaller  leaves  in  a  sort 
of  stew.  As  there  was  considerable  liquid 
in  it  when  done  I  suggested  i^utting  in  a 
few  crackers ;  and  it  was  one  of  my  "  haj^py 
surjjrises "  to  find  it  was  so  much  like 
mushrooms  that,  had  my  eyes  been  shut,  I 
should  have  declared'  it  was  mushrooms. 
The  green  tuber  itself  took  nearly  an  hour 
to  bake  so  as  to  be  well  done;  and  although 
it  was  not  equal  to  the  matured  tuber  sent 
nil',  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it 
was  what  I  would  call  a  very  nice  baked 
potato — that  is,  when  you  bake  potatoes 
tliat  are  only  half  ripe.  Mrs.  Root  said  at 
once  the  baked  tubers  tasted  like  a  new  po- 
tato not  fully  matured.  Now,  the  maturity 
will  depend  on  how  long  frost  holds  off. 
Sometimes  here  in  our  locality  we  do  not 
have  a  killing  frost  till  November.  This 
would  give  us  five  or  six  weeks  yet  for  the 
dasheen  to  ripen.  From  the  fact  that  every 
bit  of  the  |)lant  is  edible  (and  delicious  food 
besides)  1  think  it  safe  to  say  it  may  be 
grown  as  far  north  as  we  are. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  giving  us 
this  new  vegetable  for  human  food.  The 
tuber  1  dug  was  from  one  of  the  side  shoots. 
The  central  plant  produces  a  very  much 
larger  one.  The  first  large  leaves  on  many 
of  the  plants  have  now  turned  yellow  and 
are  dying  down.  I  take  it  that  at  maturity 
the  leaves  all  die,  and  the  nutriment  in  these 
great  luscious  leaves  goes  down  to  mature 
tlie  tubers.  The  central  stalks  for  quite  a 
little  distance  above  the  ground  are  now  as 
as  large  around  as  the  top  of  a  teacup;  and 
if  tliey  should  be  used  now  like  asparagus 
there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  nutritious 
food  in  them. 

By  the  way,  letters  are  coming  in  every    | 
day  asking  for  tubers  to  plant.     I  can  not    1 
furnish  them.     I  expect  to  give  the  readers 
of  Gleanings  a  tuber  or  two  apiece.    That 
is   all   I   can   do.      Crenshaw   Brothers,   of 
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Tami)a.  Florida,  ai'e  prepai-ing-  to  send  seed 
tubers  by  parcel  post.  If  you  want  a  peck 
or  a  bushel  or  more  I  think  you  had  better 
write  to  the  Brooksville  Development  Co., 
Brooksville,  Fla.  That  is  where  I  got  my 
five  bushels. 

Just  one  more  word,  dear  friends.  In 
writing-  up  these  articles  on  high-pressure 
gardening  and  developing  God's  gifts  it 
would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  have  any- 
thing- to  sell.  There  would  be  a  temptation 
to  exaggerate,  and  ]  should  not  feel  free  to 
commend  or  criticise  as  I  do  now ;  therefore 
please  do  not  ask  me  to  sell  duck  eggs,  But- 
tercup eggs,  dasheen  tubers,  or  any  thing-  I 
have  mentioned  here. 


THK   oi:ai)A    bean,   or    solomox's    i.slands 

GOURD. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  in  the  Florida 
Times-Union  a  picture  of  the  guada  bean 
that  I  have  several  times  spoken  of.  Below 
is  what  is  said  of  them : 

Mr.  Davis  has  proved  that  these  strange  vegetables 
will  grow  in  Florida,  and  of  them  he  says,  facetious- 
ly, in  his  paper.  The  Winter  Garden  Times,  "  Beans 
is  beans.  We  now  have  on  two  vines  of  the  guada 
bean  or  Solomon's  Islands  gourd,  seventeen  pods 
which  measure  from  a  foot  to  44  ^^  inches  in  length, 
which  certainly  strengthens  our  claim  that  '  Beans  is 
beans.' 

"  We  overcame  our  scruples  Sunday,  and  cut 
three  small  ones  that  had  curled  up,  and  which  we 
thought  would  not  make  good  seed,  and  cooked  them. 


They  \ter*>  exi-ellent,  and  remind  one  of  the  string 
bean  or  asparagus.  We  cooked  in  salted  water;  and 
with  some  creamery  butter  at  45  cents  a  pound,  and 
pepper,  they  were  good  eating.  It  took  about  fifteen 
minutes  to  cook  them  tender. 

"  We  have  demonstrated  that  these  beans  could  be 
grown  in  Florida  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
and  now  we  wish  to  try  them  for  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November.  We  have  two  vines  just  coming 
through  the  ground ;  and  if  they  mature  in  two 
months  they  might  be  ready  for  shipment  in  Novem- 
ber. We  expect  to  ship  on  a  flat  car  and  cord  them 
up  like  cord  wood.  Nothing  smaller  than  five-foot 
beans  will  be  shipped." 

I  think  it  is  now  pretty  well  demonstrat- 
ed that  this  bean  can  be  grown  in  Ohio  as 
well  as  in  Florida;  for  notwithstanding  the 
exceedingly  cold  and  backward  spring,  and 
the  further  fact  that  we  did  not  get  the 
bean  in  time  to  plant  early,  we  have  now 
several  pods  big  enough  to  cook.  Very 
likely  they  will  not  grow  long  enough  to 
be  "corded  up"  as  mentioned  above;  but 
if  they  are  as  good  as  asparagus  they  are 
certainly  a  great  acquisition. 

Later. — To-day,  Sept.  17,  our  good  friend 
Henry  Borcher,  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  has  sent 
us  a  guada  bean,  by  express,  30  inches  long. 
We  had  a  part  of  it  for  breakfast,  and  I 
should  say  it  tasted  like  something  halfway 
between  a  summer  scjuash  and  asparagus; 
and  it  is,  without  question,  a  very  pleasant 
and  nutritious  food.  I  imagine  it  wants  a 
good  rich  soil;  but  it  promises  to  be  quite 
an  addition  to  our  list  of  garden  vegetables. 


Temperance 


Perhaps  I  should  explain,  before  giving 
the  following,  that  Akron,  Ohio,  is  a  big- 
city  with  between  200  and  300  saloons. 
With  this  in  mind,  read  the  following  from 
the  Ohio  Messenger: 

DOUBLE     ST.\XDARn     .\T     AKRON,     OHIO. 

Up  at  Akron,  Ohio,  the  addle-pated  men  have  li- 
censed a  lot  of  saloons  to  spread  disease  and  degra- 
dation among  the  people. 

The  taxpayers  make  it  a  condition  of  conducting 
the  infamous  business  that  the  saloonkeepers  deliver 
over  a  part  of  the  profits  of  the  traffic. 

In  the  nets  thus  spread,  a  lot  of  young  people 
have  been  caught,   and  sent   reeling  toward  the   Pit. 

Many  of  these  are  young  girls,  lured  into  these 
traps  designed  by  fool  men  for  that  purpose,  and 
there  their  lives  have  been  wrecked. 

It  appears  that  since  .January  1  twenty-four  men 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  or  have  been  convicted  of  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  young  girls.  The  sa- 
loon was  the  chief  instrument  through  which  these 
vipers  operated. 

Out  of  the  twenty-four,  only  seven  are  undergoing 
punishment.  The  others  are  under  suspended  sen- 
tences in  whole  or  in  part,  or  are  running  around 
on  bond. 

Swift  punishment  was  the  invariable  fate  of  the 
girls. 

The  women  of  Akron  are  up  in  arms  at  this,  and 
demand  the  punishment  of  the  men  along  with  the 
women. 

Bnt  justice  in  Akron  wears  pants;    and,   being  a 


part  of  the  electorate,  it  shares  in  the  miserable 
guilt.  It  is  part  of  the  body  politic  that  votes  to  li- 
cense the  business,  and  then  goes  around  snivelling 
about  the  natural,  unerring  results. 

If  the  women  could  make  any  worse  mess  of 
things  than  the  men  have  done,  if  given  the  ballot, 
tlien  popular  government  is,  indeed,  in  a  sorry  plight. 


''  something's  the  MATTER  WITH  KANSAS." 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  an 
article  in  the  American  Advan-ce  for  Sept. 
6,  copied  from  the  Philadelphia  North 
American. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  the  whole  country  was  wor- 
rying about  the  unprecedented  heat  and  drouth  in 
the  West,  the  governor  of  Kansas  issued  a  public 
statement  saying  he  hoped  no  one  would  waste  pity 
on  the  people  of  his  State. 

"  With  more  than  1200,000,000  on  deposit  in  our 
State  and  National  banks,  we  could  weather  a  worse 
storm  than  this  without  hardship,"  he  said. 

And  when  you  stop  to  think  that  this  money,  di- 
vided equally  among  the  men,  women,  children,  and 
babies  of  Kansas,  would  give  each  of  them  $118  in 
cash,  not  to  mention  the  tidy  sum  of  $1684  each  is 
credited  with  as  his  or  her  share  of  the  State's  as- 
sessed wealth,  you  can  see  the  force  of  the  argument. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Kansas,  which  last  year  pro- 
duced $325,000,000  worth  of  farm  products,  can 
better  afford  such  a  roasting  and  drying  up  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  for  her  per  capita 
wealth  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  State. 
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She  can  better  afford  this  or  any  brand  of  calam- 
ity, for  lier  people  are  not  constantly  paying  out 
liuge  sums  for  the  care  and  keep  of  criminals,  pau- 
^  pars,  insane,   and  feeble-minded. 

In  eighty-seven  of  her  105  counties  there  are  no 
insai^.  In  fifty-four  of  this  number  are  no  feeble- 
minded. Ninety-six  counties  have  no  inebriates,  and 
in  the  other  nine  they're  as  scarce  as  hens'  teeth. 
Thirty-eight  county  poorhouses  are  as  empty  as  a 
last  year's  locust  shell,  and  most  of  these  have  been 
so  for  the  best  part  of  a  decade. 

At  one  time  not  long  ago  the  jails  in  fifty-three 
counties  were  empty,  and  sixty-five  counties  were  on 
the  roll  as  having  no  prisoners  serving  sentence  in 
the  penitentiary.  Some  counties  have  not  called  a 
jury  to  try  a  criminal  ease  in  ten  years,  and  the 
attorney-general  says,  "  A  grand  jury  is  so  iinconi' 
mon  that  half  our  people  wouldn't  know  what  it  is 
and  how  to  use  it." 

Something  is  the  matter  with  her.  That  something, 
we  believe,  can  be  boiled  down  into  these  first  four- 
teen words  constituting  an  amendment  made  to  her 
constitution  in  1881: 

"  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
shall  be  for  ever  prohibited  in  this   State." 

Something  similar  has  appeared  in 
Gleanings  already,  but  without  the  furtlier 
details.  When  you  hear  people  talking  about 
our  government  losing  "  revenue  "  by  ban- 
isUng  the  saloon,  point  them  to  the  above 
faets  in  regard  to  Kansas. 


SOME  GOOD  NEWS  FROM  AN  OLD  FRIEND  AWAY 
OFF   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Root: — We  just  had  a  conversation  at  our 
breakfast  table;  and  wondering  if  it  would  not 
please  you  we  mail  you  a  clipping  from  our  daily 
paper,  the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  in  regard  to  the 
great  victory  of  prohibition,  as  you  will  see  it  was 
sweeping  in  character.  The  ladies  began  marching 
to  the  polls  early,  and  kept  it  up  until  late;  hence 
the  large  majority.  The  Salvation  Army  workers  are 
doing  a  wonderful  lot  of  good  in  their  open  way  of 
worship  and  sign-posting.  At  public  watering-troughs 
along  the  highways,  and  on  smooth-faced  stones  some 
scripture  texts  are  inscribed,  and  under  advertise- 
ments of  social  gatherings,  races,  etc. 

Rialto,  Cal.,   Sept.   10.  E.  J.  Atchley. 

Below  is  the  clipping  referred  to : 

RIALTO     DRY     IN     REALITY;     BOOZE-WAGONS     CAN     NO 
MORE    DELIVER    GOODS    TO    THE    CITRUS    CENTER. 

By  a  decisive  vote  last  Saturday  Rialto  not  only 
put  a  ban  on  saloons ;  but  the  delivery  wagons 
which  heretofore  have  been  delivering  wet  goods 
from  adjoining  towns  and  cities  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  "  dr^s,"  the  vote 
being  185  for  the  banishment  of  the  wet  goods  to  42 
which  favored. 

The  real  intent  of  the  election  was  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  delivery  of  intoxicants  from 
cities  where  liquor  licenses  are  in  vogue. 

The  result  of  the  election  also  prohibits  liquor 
from  being  given  away  in  Rialto.  Sentiment  against 
the  legalizing  or  assisting  in  the  use  of  liquor  in  any 
way  was  overwhelming  in  the  pretty  little  city  of 
Rialto,  and  intense  interest  was  taken  in  the  elec- 
tion, by  both  sides. 

Please  notice  the  overwhelming  victory  in 
the  above  was  brought  about  by  the  women, 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  everybody  else; 
and  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  pulling  up 
temperance  mottoes  and  scripture  texts,  etc., 
is  well  worthy  of  being  followed.   We  might 


indeed  call  it  "  high-pressure  "  temperance 
work.     Who  comes  next  ? 


THE  ANTI-ClGAliETTE  LAW  OF  WliST  VIRGINIA. 

Dear    Mr.    Root 1    am    sending    a    copy    of    the 

cigarette  law  of  our  State,  which  I  know  will  inter- 
est you.  I  saw  where  you  had  been  informed  of  our 
State  going  dry.  I  hope  you  will  live  to  see  this 
same  law  go  into  effect  in  every  State,  and  I  believe 
.\on   will.  Mrs.   Conrad  G.  Anderson. 

Yellow   Springs,   W.   Va.,   Aug.   2. 

Amen  to  the  wish  that  a  similar  or  more 
sweepiig  law  may  be  enacted  for  every 
State.    Below  is  the  clipping  referred  to : 

Prosecuting  Attorney  Robert  White  has  requested 
the  Review  to  publish  the  cigarette  law,  which  goes 
into  effect  May  24,   which  will  be  done  later. 

In  this  statute  it  is  unlawful  to  sell,  offer,  or  ex- 
pose for  sale,  or  give  away  or  furnish  or  cause  to  be 
given  away  or  furnished  to  any  person  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  any  cigarette  or  cigarette  papers; 
and  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  give  to  any  person  un- 
der the  age  of  sixteen  years  any  cigar,  pipe,  or  to- 
bacco in  any  form.  It  is  also  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  to  smoke  or 
have  in  his  possession  any  cigarette  or  cigarette  pa- 
pers.   For  each  offense  there  is  a  fine  of  $5.00. 

The  Prosecuting  Attorney  desires  attention  called 
especially  to  the  fact  that  every  constable,  police- 
man, town  sergeant,  sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  when  he 
finds  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  make  inquiries  and  arrest  such  person  at  once. 
And  if  any  such  officer  fails  to  perform  this  duty 
required  of  him  he  shall  be  fined  $5.00.  A  fine  of 
$,'1.00  is  the  penalty  for  smoking  or  using  cigarettes 
in  any  school  building  or  on  lands  used  for  school 
purposes. 


IMI'ROVKD    PARCEL    TOST;    SOME    SUGGESTIONS    BY  OUR 
GOOD  FRIEND  A.    T.    COOK. 

Much  praise  is  due  Postmaster-General  Burleson 
for  his  improving  our  parcel  post.  More  may  be 
mentioned. 

All  third-class  matter  should  be  included,  and  the 
rate  for  all  matter  under  one  pound  for  any  distance 
be  1  cent  per  2  ounces  or  pound  rate.  This  would 
entirely  eliminate  the  third  class,  and  wonderfully 
simplify  the  business.  Surely  third-class  matter — 
seeds,  plants,  l:ooks,  etc.,  deserve  as  low  a  rate  as 
any.  (Before  the  parcel  post  they  were  but  half  the 
merchandise  rate.)  As  parcel  post  now  stands,  1 
cent  per  ounce  up  to  4  ounces  is  too  high,  and  no 
better  than  old  rates;  and  over  4  ounces,  much  high- 
er than  before,  in  many  cases  even  more  than  letter 
postage.    Tliis  should  be  changed  quickly. 

I  think  too  the  "zones"  could  be  simplified,  and 
three  zones  1  e  a  plenty  ;  viz. :  First  zone,  the  county 
and  all  adjacent  counties;  second  zone,  the  States 
and  all  adjacent  States;  third  zone,  everything  be- 
yond. Of  couise  local  rural  routes  should  have  their 
special  rates.  A.   T.   CoOK. 

Hyde  Park,   N.  Y.,  Aug.   6. 


what  ONE  or  OUR  advertisers  THINKS  OF  THE 
VALUE  OF  OUR  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS. 

The  A.  /.  Root  Co.: — Inclosed  find  check  for  bal- 
ance due  on  my  advertisement.  Y«u  may  discontinue 
the  same.  I  will  be  ready  for  another  in  the  spring. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  did  a  nice  business  this  sea- 
son, and  I  believe  my  customers  are  all  satisfied,  as 
I  tried  to  treat  them  right.  I  have  lost  but  three  * 
four  queens  on  the  road.  I  certainly  feel  that  the  ad- 
vertisement did  me  lots  of  good,  as  nearly  all  said 
they  saw  it  ia  Gleanings.  I  have  not  had  one  com- 
plaint all  summer.  S.  Click. 

Mt.  Jackson,  Va.,  Sept    5. 
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Editorial 


TilK  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BEE   JOURNAL 
ABROAD. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
who  has  been  traveling  in  Europe,  writes 
entertainingly  in  his  paper  about  his  trip. 
Mr.  Dadant  has  not  only  been  going  through 
his  fatherland,  France,  but  through  Italy 
and  Switzerland. 


DEATH   OF    MR.    JACOB    HUFFMAN. 

Mr.  Jacob  Huffman,  of  Monroe,  Wis., 
died  recentlj'  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  was 
for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Beekeepers'  Association. 
and  at  one  time  was  vice-pi'esident  of  the 
National  Beekeepers'  Association.  He  sel- 
dom wrote  for  the  bee  journals,  but  was 
prominent  at  conventions.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
beekeepers  of  his  State.  He  will  be  missed 
bv  his  fellow  craftsmen. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW   BULLETINS   ON   BEES. 

It  is  always  our  intention  to  make  edito- 
rial mention  of  any  new  book  or  bulletin  on 
bees.  If  we  inadvertently  omit  such  men- 
tion, the  author  or  parties  concerned  will 
confer  a  favor  by  calling  our  attention  to 
it,  at  the  same  time  seeing  to  it  that  another 
bulletin  is  sent.  It  is  not  always  possible 
for  us  to  keep  track  of  works  published  in 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  those 
printed  in  other  languages.  The  conditions 
of  management  and  climate  necessarily  ren- 
der a  work  in  another  country  of  little  val- 
ue elsewhere.  The  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of 
Bee  Culture,  however,  aims  to  be  cosmopoli- 
tan as  far  as  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  concerned.  In  this  country  we  have 
nearly  all  conditions  of  climate  that  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  ou)- 
work  is,  therefore,  adapted  to  all  climates 
where  bees  are  kept. 

WHY,  TO  BE  SURE. 

The  new  State  Chemist  in  Idaho  is  a  man 
who  takes  a  pretty  practical  view  of  things 
if  we  may  judge  by  his  statement  in  regard 
to  the  belief  that  so  much  honey  is  adulter- 
ated.   We  quote  herewith  the  paragraph  in 


question  from  the  Evening  Capital  Xews, 
of  Boise,  Idaho : 

"  I  wonder  wliy  it  is  that  people  believe  honey 
has  been  adulterated,  even  though  they  have  seen 
the  farmer  gather  it  when  they  buy,"  asks  the  State 
Chemist.  "  They  don't  act  the  same  way  when  they 
buy  other  things  on  the  market.  If  they  should  get 
a  can  of  maple  syrup  that  was  largely  adulterated, 
the  first  question  they  would  ask  is,  '  Well,  it  won't 
hurt  me  will  it?'  " 

Too  many  people  are  all  too  willing  to 
believe  that  foods  of  all  kinds  are  adulter- 
ated. They  like  to  say  that  maple  syrup  is 
made  out  of  glucose  and  corncobs,  etc.  Per- 
sonally we  like  to  think  that  what  we  are 
eating  is  clean,  and  that  it  came  from  clean 
surroundings.  That  is  why  we  like  to  eat 
honey. 

NEW  YORK   STATE   BULLETIN   NO.  49,  ON  THE 

SUBJECT    OF    THE    HONEYBEE,    BY    W.    D. 

WRIGHT^  FREE  TO  ALL. 

In  our  issue  for  September  1.5  we  gave 
an  extended  review  of  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agi-iculture  at  Albanj^, 
N.  Y.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  spoKe 
of  it  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
printer's  art  that  has  ever  been  published, 
and  that  it  was  written  by  one  of  the  best 
beekeepers  in  the  Empire  State.  We  sug- 
gested that  all  outside  of  New  York  might 
have  to  jDay  10  or  25  cents  for  it.  Com- 
missioner Huson  says  they  are  free  to  all. 
Here  is  what  he  says : 

Mr.  Root: — We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
pleasant  notice  that  you  gave  in  Gleanings  for 
September  15  relative  to  our  recent  bulletin  No.  49 
on  the  subject  of  the  honeybee.  We  notice  that  you 
suggested  that  these  bulletins  could  be  sent  outside 
of  the  State  of  New  York  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
ten  or  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  my  desire  to  supply 
these  bulletins  free  of  cost  to  any  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  as  long  as  we  have  an  avail- 
able supply  for  the  purpose. 

Calvin  J.  Huson,  Commissioner. 

Albany,   N.   Y.,   Oct.   1. 

It  is  a  splendid  book,  and  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  keeping  in  any  library,  espe- 
cially when  it  costs  no  more  than  a  postal 
card  to  get  it.  Now  is  your  chance,  brother 
beekeepers ;  but  do  it  "  fust,"  as  David 
Ha  rum  savs.  as  the  edition  mav  he  exhaust- 
ed. 
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A   KEVI.SIOX   OF  "  WINTERING  BEES. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  Glean- 
ings press  a  newly  revised  edition  of  a  book 
entitled  "  Wintering  Bees,"  by  E.  R.  Root. 
It  contains  62  pages,  paper  covered.  It  is 
fully  illustrated,  and  well  printed.  This 
new  revised  edition  contains  particulars 
regarding  the  latest  methods  of  wintering, 
such  as  the  subject  of  candy  for  feeding 
bees.  It  also  places  strong  emphasis  on  the 
imi^ortance  of  windbreaks  for  outside  colo- 
nies. In  a  general  way  it  covers  the  whole 
subject  of  indoor  and  outdoor  wintering ; 
ventilation  and  temperature  of  bee-cellars: 
general  construction  of  bee-cellars;  then 
winds  up  with  a  few  concluding  facts  well 
to  bear  in  mind.  These  facts  or  statements 
were  indorsed  by  no  less  authorities  than 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  and  the  late  W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson.   Price  10  cents,  postpaid. 


CORRECTION  REGARDING  MILLER  METHOD  OF 
INTRODUCING. 

The  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Miller,  just  as  we  go  to  press,  will  ex- 
plain : 

E.  R.  Root: — You  have  misquoted  me,  and  there- 
by done  me  injustice — editorial,  page  667.  I  do  not 
confine  ciueens  twelve  hours.  Alley  did  not  introduce 
to  full  colonies  with  tobacco  smoke — Handy  book, 
pages  25  and  26,  edition  1883. 

Arthur  C.  Miller. 

Providence,   R.   I.,   Oct.  10. 

We  do  not  know  how  this  error  crept  in ; 
but  the  method  that  Ave  find  so  efficacious  is 
precisely  the  one  that  Mr.  Miller  recom- 
mends in  his  article  on  page  370  in  our 
issue  for  June  1.  Furthermore,  it  is  true 
that  Mr.  Alley  did  not  introduce  to  full 
colonies.  The  only  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  Alley  method  and  the  Miller  is 
that  Alley  used  tobacco  smoke  and  intro- 
duced only,  to  nuclei.  He  evidently  did  not 
contemplate  the  plan  of  introducing  to  full 
colonies,  under  all  conditions,  laying  and 
virgin  queens,  the  latter  of  any  age.  We 
may  say  further  that  we  are  still  using  the 
])la'n;  and  if  it  continues  to  work  as  satis- 
factorily as  it  has  done,  we  shall  recom- 
mend it  to  all  of  our  customers  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  caging  method. 


ARE    SPECIAL    NUMBERS    ON    ONE    TOPIC    CON- 
FUSING? 

Our  first  idea  in  providing  special  num- 
bers such  as  we  have  had  during  the  last 
few  years  was  to  draw  out  the  best  avail- 
able thought  on  the  special  subject  in  ques- 
tion, so  that  iu  a  "  multitude  of  counselors  " 
there  might  be  wisdom.  In  one.  or  two  of 
these  numbers,  experts  have  disagreed  some- 
what, so  that  we  were  fearful  the  effect 
might  be  somewhat  confusing.  This  fear 
is  expressed  by  one  of  our  subscribers,  Rev. 
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G.  H.  Chatterton,  who  writes  as  follows: 
"  For  my  part  1  do  not  care  so  much  to 
have  one  whole  number  on  one  subject.  It 
seems  to  confuse  one  when  there  are  so 
many  different  views  expressed." 

We  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  wishes  of 
our  readers  in  this  respect.  We  shall  soon 
have  to  be  making  plans  for  the  special 
numbers  next  year  if  we  have  them,  and  at 
this  time,  therefore,  we  should  be  very  glad 
if  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter  would  express  their  opinion 
briefly  on  a  postcard,  and  mail  it  to  us.  We 
should  prefer  to  have  nothing  else  on  the 
card,  and  to  have  the  opinion  on  a  postcard 
only.  We  shall  govern  our  actions  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  major- 
it  v  of  those  who  vote. 


GETTING  COMBS  FASTENED  IN  SECTIONS  AFTER 

THEY    HAVE   BEEN    FILLED    WITH    HONEY 

AND  CAPPED  OVER. 

Dr.  a.  F.  Bonney,  after  seeing  the  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Humpert  in  our  last  issue,  page 
674,  on  cutting  up  filled  extracting-combs 
and  fitting  them  into  sections  for  the  bees 
to  fasten,  wrote  us  that  he  had  been  experi- 
menting along  the  same  general  lines  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  what  our  correspon- 
dent had  been  doing,  and  that,  before  he 
had  seen  the  Humpert  article,  he  had  sent  a 
communication  to  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal that  is  yet  to  be  published.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  no  one  would  think  he  had  been 
copying. 

In  the  mean  time,  A.  I.  Root  says  that 
away  back  in  the  early  '70's  the  first  section 
honey  he  ever  put  up  was  made  in  this  way 
— that  is  to  say,  he  cut  up  the  best  combs 
from  his  extracting-frames,  and  fitted  them 
into  squares  of  wood  for  the  bees  to 
fasten  afterward.  These  he  called  "  sec- 
tions "  or  "  sectional  honey-boxes."  If  we 
are  correct,  he  originated  these  names.  Well, 
he  made  the  discovery  that  the  bees  would 
not  make  the  attacliments  satisfactorily  in 
most  cases — that  it  was  very  much  better  to 
13ut  the  sections  in  the  hive,  let  the  bees 
build,  fill,  and  cap  the  combs  in  the  first 
place,  than  it  was  to  work  on  the  other 
plan. 

In  relation  to  this  matter,  we  have  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt,  one  of 
the  veteran  beekeepers  of  Michigan,  and 
who  did  a  good  deal  of  pioneer  work  among 
his  bees  when  A.  I.  Root  was  doing  his 
early  experimenting.     Mr.  Hunt  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  have  just  finished  reading  Dr. 
G.  A.  Humpert's  article  in  Oct.  1st  Gleanings. 
Years  ago,  when  I  used  to  go  to  fairs,  I  cut  honey 
to  fit  solidly  into  glass  and  wooden  sections,  and 
had  the  bees  fasten  the  same.  This  summer  I  had 
only  two  days'  notice  of  a  banquet,   and  I  cut  and 
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fitted  into  sections  2^x2  enougli  for  each  one  in 
attendance.  I  have  always  found  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  sections  so  fixed  will  fail  to  be  any- 
where near  perfect.  The  larger  the  section  the  great- 
er the  success. 

Redford,  Mich.,  Oct.  8.  M.  H.  Hunt. 

As  stated  in  our  issue  for  Oct.  1,  the  plan 
of  cutting  up  combs  into  small  squai'ss  out 
of  extracting-f rames  is  feasible ;  but  such 
combs  should  be  allowed  to  drain,  then 
wrapped  in  paraftine  paper,  and  put  into 
cartons.  A.  1.  Root  is  very  positive  that  it 
is  not  practicable  to  have  these  cut  combs, 
after  they  have  been  capped  over,  fitted 
into  and  fastened  into  sections  by  the  bees 
as  an  after-operation.  While  they  may 
make  a  few  individual  specimens  that  will 
look  very  well,  in  a  large  way  he  says  the 
plan  is  not  a  success. 


OUR  COVER  DESIGN  ;  CELL-BUILDING  COLONIES. 

Our  front  cover  design  for  Sept.  15th 
issue  shows  a  view  of  our  queen-mating 
bab}'  nuclei  among  the  basswoods  where  we 
raised  and  mated  over  3000  queens  during 
the  past  season.  On  the  cover  of  this  issue 
we  show  the  cell-building  colonies  for  these 
same  babies  a  little  further  along  in  the  same 
grove.  Xot  all  the  hives  are  cell-builders, 
but  all  the  two-stoiy  are  devoted  (or  were 
at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken)  to  that 
purpose,  and  all  of  them  were  operated  for 
honey.  Last  year  was  an  exceptional  one 
for  nectar  secretion.  It  was  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  feed  these  cell-builders — in 
fact,  our  Mr.  Pritcnard  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  such  a  flood  of  honey  coming  in 
that  liis  queens  were  honey-bound,  and  his 
cell-builders  swarmed  and  swarmed  and 
swarmed,  keeping  him  busy  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  in  shinning  up  trees,  for  these 
powerful  colonies  devoted  to  building  cells 
would  of  course  be  in  fine  condition  to 
swarm.  The  usual  procedure  of  cutting  out 
cells  would  not  do,  for  that  would  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  these  colonies,  so  Mr. 
Pritchard  had  to  gi'in  and  bear  it.  Once  or 
twice  he  was  compelled  to  witness  one  or 
two  of  his  crack  colonies  sail  over  the  tops 
of  the  basswoods  and  fly  on  and  on  and  on, 
crosslots,  for  parts  unknown. 

This  is  a  very  good  location  among  the 
basswoods;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  well 
slieltered  in  all  directions  from  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  The  only  exposure  is  toward  the 
south,  and  we  seldom  fear  a  south  wind, 
even  in  mid-winter.  Next  to  this  basswood 
grove  on  the  north  is  a  dense  growth  of 
woods.  On  the  west  is  an  extension  of  the 
grove  for  about  one  thousand  feet  further 
on.  During  the  windiest  of  days  there  will 
b°  no  piercing  blast  to  interfere  with  win- 
tering or  springing. 

On   the   other  side   of  the  building  is  a 
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driven  well  which  is  out  of  view.  It  sup- 
plies us  with  plenty  of  clean  water  for 
washing,  and  for  making  ujj  syrup  when- 
ever there  is  no  honey  coming  in ;  for  it 
should  be  understood  that  cell-builders 
should  be  kept  in  a  highly  prosperous  con- 
dition by  slow  feeding  if  there  is  no  honey 
coming  in  from  the  fields.  We  use  a  Board- 
man  entrance  feeder  with  glass  Mason  jars, 
some  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  syrup  is  received  through 
three  or  four  holes  in  the  cap,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  so  restricted  that  a  filled  can  of  syruj) 
will  last  even  a  cell-builder  48  or  more 
hours.  As  long  as  there  is  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  food  coming  in,  the  work  on  the  cells 
will  continue  uninterruptedl}^  But  if  one 
of  these  feeders,  by  chance  or  otherwise, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  empty  for 
a  few  hours  during  a  dearth  of  honey,  there 
will  be  danger  that  every  cell  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  this 
basswood  yard  and  its  early  history,  see 
page  631,  Sept.  15th  issue. 

natural  vs.  artificial  RIPENING  OF  HONEY. 

While  we  doubt  whether  it  wiU  pay  to 
utilize  any  more  space  in  Gleanings  for  a 
discussion  of  artificial  rijDening  of  honey, 
since  the  great  bulk  of  the  evidence  is 
against  the  practice,  we  should  like  to  men- 
tion, nevertheless,  that  in  the  May  loth  issue 
of  the  Australian  Beekeeper  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  appears,  which  is  really  a 
symposium.  As  usual  there  is  a  difference 
in  opinion,  although  there  is  not  such  a 
feeling  against  the  practice  in  Australia, 
apparently,  as  in  this  country  for  instance. 
We  desire  to  point  out  in  passing  that  at 
least  one  of  the  writers  is  laboring  under  a 
misaiDprehension  when  he  believes  that  the 
bees  do  nothing  to  the  nectar  of  the  flowers 
except  to  evaporate  the  excess  of  moisture 
—in  other  words,  that  the  ripening  process 
is  merely  driving  off  the  excess  of  Avater. 
All  chemists  know  that  there  is  a  decided 
chemical  difference  between  the  sugar  found 
in  the  nectar  of  the  flowers  and  that  in 
ripened  honey.  By  the  time  the  evapora- 
tion is  accomplished  by  the  bees,  the  "  in- 
version," as  it  is  technically  called,  has  been 
brought  about. 

While  not  recommending  the  practice  we 
believe  that  there  are  localities  where  it  is 
safe  for  a  judicious  beekeeper  to  extract 
from  combs  not  j'et  capped  over.  We  believe, 
also,  that  in  many  other  localities  there  are 
certain  combinations  of  conditions  of  weath- 
er, atmosphere,  etc.,  where  the  honey  is 
entirely  ripe  before  it  is  capped  over.  As 
an  illustration,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  room  for  colonies  in  one  of  our 
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yards  during  the  height  of  a  period  of  ex- 
cessive swarming,  we  extracted  something 
over  a  thousand  pounds  from  combs,  many 
of  which  were  not  yet  even  partly  sealed. 
To  our  surprise  the  honey  was  as  tliick  as 
any  we  ever  extracted,  and  the  flavor  was 
also  equal  to  the  very  best.  Under  other 
conditions  (this  was  toward  the  close  of 
quite  a  protracted  drouth)  we  are  sure  that 
the  honey  would  have  been  thin  and  entirely 
unfit  for  table  use. 

We  wish  to  go  on  record,  as  we  have  said 
before,  that  we  do  not  believe  in  extracting 
green  honey,  and  then  making  an  effort  to 
ripen  it  artificially.  With  a  suitable  equip- 
ment we  believe  an  expert  may  succeed; 
but  we  can  not  recommend  the  practice  for 
the  average  beekeeper  under  the  average 
conditions. 


WHY  THERE  WAS  NO  APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE 
TEXAS   FOUL-BROOD  LAW. 

In  our  issue  for  Oct.  1  we  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  splendid  foul-brood  law  that 
was  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  of  Texas 
did  not  carry  with  it  an  appropriation  to 
put  it  into  effect.  In  writing  to  State 
Entomologist  Wilmon  Newell  concerning  it 
we  stated  that  the  situation  was  somewhat 
the  same  in  his  State  as  it  was  formerly  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  we  suggested  that  per- 
haps under  the  cii'cumstances  Mr.  Newell 
could  adopt  the  same  scheme  that  was  em- 
ployed two  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania — 
namely,  secure  volunteer  service  from  bee- 
keepers interested  in  tlie  suppression  of 
foul  brood  in  their  respective  localities. 
Much  good  was  done  in  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  State  Entomol- 
ogist, clothed  these  volunteer  inspectors 
with  police  authority.  The  result  was,  a 
large  amount  of  good  was  done.  In  refer- 
ring to  this,  Mr.  Newell  writes,  under  date 
of  Sept.  23 ;  and  as  tliis  letter  plainly  states 
why  this  appropriation  was  not  obtained, 
we  have  secured  his  permission  to  publish 
it,  and  here  it  is: 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — Replying  to  yours  of  the  16th, 
our  situation  is  quite  different  from  what  Prof.  Sur- 
face had  to  contend  with  in  Pennsylvania.  He  did 
have  an  appropriation  of  $500  with  which  to  meet 
"  overhead  expenses,"  I  understand,  whereas  we 
have  nothing.  A  system  of  volunteer  inspectors 
would  involve  a  pretty  heavy  correspondence  for  this 
office,  and  this  we  can  hardly  undertake  with  no 
money  with  which  to  defray  postage,  stationery, 
stenographic  expenses,  etc.  What  is  more,  now  that 
no  appropriation  has  been  made  for  foul-brood  eradi- 
cation, I  am  not  officially  supposed  to  have  that  work 
on  my  hands,  and  my  time  is  fully  taken  up  with 
other  lines  of  work.  What  I  have  done,  however,  is 
to  notify  the  county  associations  that  in  all  cases 
where  they  will  defray  the  expenses  of  the  inspector 
(the  amount  of  the  inspector's  compensation  to  be 
arranged  between  the  association  and  the  inspector) 
we  will  furnish  the  inspctor  with  an  official  appoint- 
ment, and  the  necessary  authority  for  the  work  . 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Texas  inspectors  have  in 
the  past  been  little  more  than  volunteers.  They  have 
been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  day  for  time 
actually  employed,  and  out  of  this  have  paid  their 
own  local  traveling  expenses  and  furnished  their 
own  conveyances.  They  were  really  giving  their  time 
to  the  State,  and  breaking  even  on  the  cash  outlay 
involved. 

I  may  add  that  the  beekeepers  of  the  State  evi- 
dently did  not  strain  themselves  any  to  see  that  the 
appropriation  was  renewed.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
only  one 'beekeeper  took  the  trouble  to  visit  Austin 
for  this  purpose  while  the  last  legislature  was  in 
session.  If  the  men  whose  property  is  at  stake  have 
no  more  interest  in  the  eradication  of  bee  diseases 
than  this,  why  should  /  work  nights  and  holidays, 
and  go  to  Austin  and  lobby  for  foul-brood  appropria- 
tions at  my  own  expense  ?  I  have  never  received  a 
cent  of  salary  for  the  time  and  work  devoted  to  foul- 
brood  eradication.  The  only  satisfaction  I  have  is 
that  of  knowing  that  nearly  a  thousand  cases  of  dis- 
ease have  been  cleaned  up,  and  that  half  a  million 
dollars  invested  in  beekeeping  has  received  protec- 
tion from  disease  during  the  past  four  yars. 

Now  that  things  have  turned  out  as  they  have,  I 
rather  regret  the  last  sentence  of  the  article  in 
Gleanings,  which  states  that  copies  of  the  new  foul- 
brood  law  were  ready  for  distribution  about  Sept. 
15.  Now  that  there  is  no  appropriation  we  can  not, 
of  course,  print  any  copies  of  the  foul-brood  law, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  work  in  other  lines  abso- 
lutely precludes  our  taking  the  time  to  either  type- 
write or  multigraph  a  suificient  supply  to  meet  all 
requests.  Wilmon   Newell. 

College   Station,   Tex.,    Sept.   23. 

Not  only  the  beekeepers  of  Texas,  but  all 
other  beekeepers  in  the  Union,  should  read 
this  letter.  It  has  happened  more  than  once 
that  apathy  on  the  part  of  beekeepers  has 
been  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  suitable 
foul-brood  leg-islation.  Law-makers  will 
very  often  disregard  the  request  of  a  single 
individual,  even  though  he  be  a  State  offi- 
cial; but  if  this  same  official  is  backed  up 
by  a  State  organization  representing  a  large 
membership,  or  if,  however,  the  beekeepers 
l)resent  themselves  in  a  body  l^efore  the 
legislative  connnittee  having  the  bill  in 
charge,  as  a  general  thing  something  will 
be  clone.  We  can  not  blame  the  legislators 
for  failing  to  enact  laws  when  the  parties 
most  interested  in  a  financial  way  or  other- 
wise do  not  show  any  interest  in  the  mea- 
sure. If  the  beekeepers  of  Texas  had  sent 
in  a  thousand  or  more  postals  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  general  assembly,  the  situation 
would  not  be  as  it  is  now. 

Referring  to  the  $500  appropriation 
available  to  Professor  Surface  for  foul- 
brood  inspection  work,  we  may  state  that 
two  years  ago  he  had  no  appropriation. 
Having  the  law,  he  was  able  to  enlist  the 
services  of  quite  a  number  of  volunteer  in- 
sjiectors  whom  he  clothed  with  police  au- 
thority. During  the  past  year  he  Avas  able 
to  get^lOOO  for  two  years'instead  of  $3500 
for  one  year.  He  made  the  first  $500  go  as 
far  as  he  could.  He  may  have  to  depend 
largely  on  tlie  volunteer  inspection  work  as 
before. 
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Stray    Stra^vs 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


R.  F.  HoLTEKMANN^  you  woiider,  p.  651, 
why  the  capacity  of  smokers  for  fuel  is  not 
iiieater.  so  as  to  save  more  time.  The  an- 
swer to  that  is  easy,  friend  H.  It's  because 
we're  not  all  great  big  fellows  like  you,  with 
strength  to  burn.  I'd  rather  waste  time  to 
load  up  two  or  three  more  times  in  a  day 
than  to  waste  a  good  deal  more  in  the  way 
of  strength  by  lugging  around  too  heavy  a 
smoker.  The  cliief  objection  to  the  average 
smoker  "  in  this  locality  "  is  that  it  wastes 
strength  by  having  the  spring  unnecessarily 
stitf.  We'll  let  you  get  big  smokers  to  save 
your  time,  if  you'll  let  us  save  our  strength. 

That  talk,  p.  660,  about  selecting  the 
right  seed  to  improve  the  corn  crop,  thus 
adding  thousands  to  the  general  wealth,  is 
caijital.  And  it  forms  a  fine  text  for  the 
improvement  of  bees.  If  every  beekeeper 
in  the  land  would  take  as  much  pains  in 
selecting  the  right  stock  to  breed  his  bees 
from  as  A.  I.  Root  advises  about  corn,  it 
might  easily  increase  the  total  of  honey  25 
per  cent,  and  that  without  increasing  tlie 
labor  of  beekeepers.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
gain  to  beekeepers,  and  I  know  it  would  be 
a  gain  to  the  consuming  public.  And  there's 
another  thing  I  know,  and  it's  this :  That  so 
long  as  the  great  mass  of  beekeepers  are 
so  listless  about  it,  the  few  who  do  make  a 
business  of  improving  stock  will  gain  by  it 

A  Roadside  Weed  of  Worth  is  the  cap- 
tion of  an  item  in  The  Country  Gentleman, 
in  which  the  editor  says :  "  Farmers  are 
learning  that  fields  too  dry,  too  stony,  too 
hard  to  groAv  any  thing  else,  will  become 
green  and  valuable  with  sweet  clover;  and 
they  are  learning  that  stock  relish  it  as 
much  as  alfalfa.  [Yes,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  semi-arid  West,  in  parts  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  are  discovering  that  their  up- 
lands that  are  too  hard  and  too  di-y  to  grow 
alfalfa  will  grow  sweet  clover  luxuriantly. 
Pigs  and  other  kinds  of  stock  are  now  being 
well  fed  on  these  same  kinds  of  waste  lands. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  Eastern  farm- 
er as  well  as  the  Western  rancher  will  grow 
sweet  clover  on  certain  of  his  lands  as  he 
now  does  corn,  grass,  and  other  clovers  on 
good  land. — Ed.] 

Raising  hives  on  yg-in^li  blocks  is  a  help 
toward  the  prevention  of  swarming,  but  in 
this  locality  it  is  by  no  means  so  effective 
as  described  on  page  593.  I  practiced  it  on 
a  large  scale  years  ago,  but  had  to  cut  cells 
all  the  same,  and  at  that  had  a  good  deal 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  swarms.  [Lo- 
cality may  make  a  difference.     Mr.  Vernon 


Burt  is  a  \ery  successful  beekeeper,  and 
conservative  in  his  statements.  We  are 
sure  the  plan  works  with  him.  Possibly  the 
strain  of  bees  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  While  you  have  been  breeding  to- 
ward non-swarmers,  Mr.  Burt  has  given  his 
attention  largely  to  honey-producers.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  others  in 
regard  to  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
scheme  of  putting  hives  up  on  four  blocks. 
Almost  any  plan  will  work  successfully 
during  a  poor  season;  but  Avhen  honey 
comes  in  with  a  rush,  preceded  by  a  gentle 
flow,  just  enough  to  start  brood-rearing  at 
a  good  i^ace,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  control 
swarming  by  orthodox  methods. — Ed.] 

"  There  is  absolutely  no  harm  in  saying 
in  one's  advertisement,  '  I  have  the  finest 
queens  ever  produced.'  Such  a  statement  is 
a  general  one,  and  can  be  accepted  as  such 
when  summing  up,"  p.  607.  But  if  the  ad- 
vertisement reads,  "  My  bees  are  all  free 
from  foul  brood,"  then  the  advertising 
manager  must  dem.and  proof.  Wouldn't  that 
make  it  a  little  hard  for  both  the  manager 
and  the  advertiser?  But  saying  nothing 
about  that,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  thing 
sounds  a  good  deal  like  saying,  "  There  is 
absolutely  no  harm  in  lying  in  general,  but 
you  must  he  careful  about  lying  in  partic- 
ular." If  two  different  advertisers  say,  "  I 
have  the  finest  queens  ever  produced,"  one 
or  the  other  must  be  lying.  Indeed,  I  can 
not  conceive  how  any  one  can  truthfully 
say,  "  I  have  the  finest  queens  ever  pro- 
duced "  unless  he  has  actual  knowledge  of 
all  queens  ever  produced,  and  who  has  that 
knowledge?  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  a  lament- 
able fact,  that  one  does  not  expect  the  exact 
truth  in  advertisements.  A  lie  is  a  lie,  wheth- 
er general  or  particular,  in  an  advertise- 
ment as  well  as  elsewhere.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
national  association  of  advertising  men, 
"  Truth  "  was  adopted  as  their  motto.  Let's 
have  the  truth,  both  in  particular  and  in 
general.  [We  sometimes  say  a  horse  goes 
by  "like  lightning;"  and  the  same  kind  of 
hyperbole  seems  to  have  crept  into  muil; 
of  present-day  advertising;  but  the  time 
has  come  now  when  an  exact  and  honest 
statement  without  exaggeration  will  bring- 
in  larger  returns  of  money  than  boastful 
advertising  that  tries  to  make  the  buying 
public  believe  what  it  knows  is  not  true. — 
Ed.] 

Frank  A.  Gray  asks  how  to  pack  a  sec- 
tion or  more  of  honey  for  parcel  post. 
Doubtful  if  comb  honey  can  yet  be  sent  by 
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parcel  post.  If  a  single  section  is  sent,  it 
might  be  in  a  light  box  with  corrugated 
paper  around  it.  For  a  larger  package  use 
a  safety  shipping  case,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  it  would  be  safer  to  have  extra 
corrugated  paper  around  the  case,  or  to 
send  without,  so  the  honey  can  be  seen 
through  the  glass.  [As  we  have  said  sever- 
al times  before  in  these  columns,  we  I'epeat 
again,  we  hope  that,  for  the  j^resent  at  least, 
beekeepers  will  not  commit  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  send  comb  or  extracted  honty 
by  parcel  post.  The  disastrous  experiences 
of  tliose  who  ha\'e  tried  it  will,  we  fear,  so 
prejudice  the  postal  authorities  that  they 
will  never  allow  honey  to  be  shipped  in  that 
way.  We  believe  it  can  be  done  some  time 
in  the  future;  but  we  ought  not  to  make 
the  fearful  mistake  of  prejudicing  our 
chances  for  all  time  by  making  the  attempt 
now.  Nothing  can  disg-ust  the  general  pub- 
lic more,  and  the  postal  authorities  as  well, 
than  to  have  their  parcels  daubed  with 
honey.  For  pity's  sake,  brother  beekeep- 
ers, do  not  try  it.  Parcel  post  is  on  trial  to 
a  certain  extent.  Wliile  we  believe  it  has 
come  to  stay,  we  should  give  the  system  a 
fair  test,  and  that  means,  not  to  attempt 
the  impossible  until  suitable  regulations 
have  been  made  wherebj^  honey  and  other 
fragile  articles  can  be  given  a  classification 
and  handling  by  themselves.  Just  now,  for 
example,  the  women  of  Cleveland  are  send- 
ing paving  bricks  by  parcel  post  to  the  man 
who  has  charge  of  the  streets  of  Cleveland 
to  stir  him  up  to  the  need  of  repairs.  If 
one  of  the  "  pavers  "  is  put  in  a  sack  with 
a  section  of  honey  there  is  going  to  be  a 
mess  as  sure  as  fate.  See  editorial  column. 
—Ed.] 

That  item  from  the  Farm  Journal,  p. 
629,  is  fine,  except  where  it  makes  too 
strong  a  claim  for  hone3^  Aside  from  any 
moral  question,  there's  no  gain  in  the  long 
run  by  going  beyond  the  strict  truth.  I 
wonder  what  is  the  average  dryness  of  hon- 
ey. Is  it,  as  claimed,  usually  "  less  than  20 
per  cent  of  water'"?  I  don't  know  about 
that,  but  I  do  know  that  another  claim  is 
away  off  which  says,  "  Honey  will  keep  in- 
definitely. .  .  .  Actually,  honey  improves 
with  age."  I  kept  a  sample  of  beautiful 
white  extracted  honey  until  it  was  as  black 
as  molasses,  and  utterlj^  spoiled  with  age. 
Would  any  one  claim  he  ought  to  get  a  bet- 
ter price  for  his  honey  because  it  is  a  year 
old?  There  are  enough  good  things  about 
honey  that  we  ought  to  teach  the  public. 
Please  don't  let's  get  in  the  way  of  lying 
about  it.  [By  consulting  Bulletin  No.  110, 
from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States     Department     of     Agricultwre,     by 
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Brown,  you  will  find  the  average  analysis 

of  honey  as  follows : 

Moisture     17.70  per   cent 

Levulose     40.50  per   cent 

Dextrose    34.02  per   cent 

Sucrose    1.90  per  cent 

Ash    0.18  per  cent 

Dextrin    1.51  per  cent 

Undetermined 4.19  per  cent 

100.00  per  cent 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  water  is  correct,  for 
BroAvn  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  chem- 
ists in  the  United  States. 

About  honey  keeping  "  indefinitely  "  and 
improving  with  age,  suppose  you  look  at 
the  September  issue  of  the  Natio))al  Geo- 
graphical Magazine,  p.  999.  On  that  page 
you  will  see  where  some  findings  from  one 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  illustrated 
and  described.  Among  other  things  we 
read  : 

FRESH  HONEY  3300  TEARS  OLD. 
Most  startling  of  all  was  the  discovery  of  a  jar  of 
honey,  still  liquid,  and  still  preserving  its  character- 
istic scent  after  3300  years!  "  One  looked,"  said  Mr. 
Weigall,  "  from  one  article  to  another  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  entire  human  conception  of  time  is 
wrong.  These  were  the  things  of  yesterday,  of  a 
year  or  two  ago." 

If  we  are  correct,  tiiere  is  another  ac- 
count of  honey  being  found  in  the  pyra- 
mids, and  it  was  in  excellent  condition.  We 
positively  know  this :  We  have  tasted  ex- 
tracted honey  that  was  twelve  years  old. 
Some  very  interesting  data  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  on  pages  712  and  713  in  this 
issue  by  R.  C.  Aikin. 

Refening  to  the  sample  that  you  kept 
until  it  was  "  as  black  as  molasses,"  the 
question  all  hinges  on  how  you  "  kept  "  it. 
Honey  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  dark  place. 
Conditions  inside  of  the  pyramid,  as  we 
understand  it,  were  ideal  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  bodies,  of  monkeys,  of  dogs, 
and  of  cats,  which  were  also  mummified. 
If  that  were  so,  why  would  not  honey  keep 
under  conditions  which  were  perfect — pos- 
sibly more  so  than  we  can  supply  in  this 
country  ? 

Is  it  not  true  that  good  extracted  honey 
will  improve  with  age  up  to  a  certain  point 
when  conditions  are  right?  Honey  that  has 
not  been  thoroughly  ripened  will  improve 
A  ery  much  if  kept  in  open  vats  in  a  dry  at- 
mosphere. Even  comb  honey,  up  to  six 
months  or  a  year  old,  will  have  a  richer  and 
mellower  flavor  providing  it  does  not  gran- 
ulate. Perhaps  it  is  too  startling  for  the 
average  mind  to  conceive  of  a  honey  .3300 
years  old,  "  still  liquid,"  and  still  preserv- 
ing its  "  characteristic  scent."  But  is  there 
another  food  in  the  world,  of  a  semi-liquid 
character,  thai   will  keoi>  as  lung? — Ed.] 
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SIFTINGS 

J.   E.   Crank,   Middleburj',   Vt. 


One  of  the  neatest  yards  of  bees  1  have 
seen  this  season  was  one  where  a  few  sheep 
were  kept,  and  no  lawn  could  be  more 
free  from  grass  and  weeds.  1  don't  believe 
the  use  of  sheep  for  this  purpose  has  been 
Iialf  appreciated. 

»  »   * 

Mr.  Chadwick's  estimate  of  the  income 
that  could  be  expected  from  a  yard  of  bees 
as  an  investment  in  the  hands  of  a  fairly 
good  beekeeper,  page  441,  would  be  a  fair 
estimate  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  find  the  reliable  bee- 
keeper. 

I  know  of  no  business  that  is  carried  on 
with  so  little  actual  knowledge  of  it  as  bee- 
keeping by  the  average  beekeeper.  He 
knows  that  bees  need  a  hive;  that  they 
swarm,  make  honey,  and  are  made  angry 
by  sweaty  horses.  Well,  some  of  them  are 
learning  these  days  that  bees  have  diseases, 
like  other  animal  life,  to  their  sorrow. 

*  *   * 

Friend  Byer,  on  page  438,  discusses  the 
quality  of  Southern  honey.  Now,  I  know 
it  is  a  sure  thing  that  they  produce  some 
fine  honey  in  the  South,  for  I  have  eaten  it 
right  out  of  the  hive  in  Florida,  and  found 
some  the  equal  of  our  best  Northern  honoy. 
And  I  have  eaten  it  on  the  table  of  my 
friend  J.  J.  Wilder,  in  Georgia,  and  I  know 
it  was  good ;  but  it  is  not  all  so. 

If  you  buy  comb-frames  ready  made,  and 
holes  in  end-bars  already  punched,  you 
are  ready  for  wiring;  but  if  you  make  them 
yourself,  the  punching  of  holes  in  the  end 
pieces  is  quite  an  item.  But  some  one  has 
told  me  this  season  that  using  a  thin  saw 
and  cutting  a  slot  down  half  way  through 
the  end-bars,  where  the  wires  are  wanted, 
is  quicker  than  punching  holes;  and  then 
the  wiring  is  simplicity  itself,  for  you  only 
have  to  place  the  wire  in  the  slots  without 
the  bother  of  running  it  through  holes  at 
each  end.  This  cutting  or  sawing  into  the 
end-bars  might  seem  to  weaken  them;  but 
in  time  the  bees  will  soon  fill  the  slots  with 
propolis,  and  make  them  all  right. 

*  *     -:^ 

A  recent  number  of  the  Technical  World 
tells  of  an  invention  to  attach  to  a  hive, 
a  sort  of  speedometer  that  will  register  the 
number  of  bees  leaving  or  entering  a  hive 
during  the  day.  This  would,  if  it  proves 
practical,  solve  several  interesting  prob- 
lems that  we  have  been  heretofore  unable 


to  unders.and  perfectly,  as,  How  many  bees 
does  it  take  when  gathering  honey  freely 
to  gather  a  pound?  How  many  bees  go 
out  each  day,  and  how  many  return?  How 
many  more  are  lost  on  windy  days  than  on 
those  days  that  are  pleasant?  How  many 
more  bees  does  it  take  to  gather  a  pound 
of  honey  during  seasons  of  comparative 
scarcity  than  when  the  flowers  are  rich  in 

nectar? 

*  *  * 

On  page  437  Dr.  Miller  refers  to  com- 
l^ensation  to  those  whose  foul-broody  colo- 
nies are  destroyed.  A  bee  inspector  has  oft- 
en to  meet  this  inquiry :  "  Does  the  State 
pay  for  the  loss?"  The  State  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
loss  caused  by  the  bees  being  diseased;  and 
if  the  State  sends  a  man,  paying  for  his 
lime  and  expenses,  to  show  to  the  owner  of 
a  lot  of  bees  their  condition,  and  instructs 
him  how  to  get  rid  of  disease,  it  would  seem 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  State  would 
cease.  If  the  owner  of  a  lot  of  diseased  bees 
refuses  to  clean  them  up  after  he  is  told 
how,  but  leaves  them  to  spread  contagion 
all  around  him,  he  is  entitled  to  little  sympa- 
thj^,  whether  the  inspector  destroys  them  or 
they  are  left  to  die  without  "  medical  as- 
sistance." 

*  *   * 

My  dear  Mr.  Riebel,  my  sympathies  are 
with  you  as  j'ou  relate  on  pages  445,  446, 
the  condition  you  find  honey  in  stores.  Oh, 
my !  but  doesn't  one  want  to  shake  up  both 
the  slovenly  beekeeper  and  ignorant  grocer, 
and  give  them  both  a  piece  of  his  mind?  As 
I  go  around  among  beekeepers  my  astonish- 
ment at  their  ignorance  and  folly  never 
ceases.  I  find  hives  with  supers  resting  di- 
rectly on  the  frames,  and  glued  down  solid- 
ly "with  propolis,  or  perhaps  an  inch  space 
between  them,  or  perhaps  a  super  without 
sections,  or  bottom  with  combs  built  from 
the  top  of  the  super  to  the  top  of  the 
hive,  or  combs  running  at  every  angle  to 
the  top-bar  of  frames,  or,  perchance,  a 
whole  yard  without  a  super  on,  or  scarcely 
a  chance  to  put  one  on,  or  supers  without 
separators,  and  the  combs  built  to  suit  the 
whims  of  the  bees.  Oh,  dear!  How  can 
such  be  made  to  see  their  folly,  and  make 
them  realize  that  they  are  losing  dollars  to 
save  cents?  Thej'  won't  take  a  journal — no, 
no;  they  can  not  afford  it.  Gleanings  for 
July  1  is  worth  all  the  journal  costs  for  ten 
years  just  for  the  information  it  gives  along 
the  line  of  marketing  honey ;  but,  alas !  they 
can  not  see  it. 
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p.   C.   Chauwick.   Kedlands,   Cal. 


A  eorresiJondeiit  speaks  of  a  bee-tree 
that  contained  a  million  bees  and  a  barrel 
of  honey.  I  guess  a  million  bees  could 
gather  a  barrel  of  honey  all  right.  Some 
bees,  though. 

«   *   * 

The  Miller  plan  of  introducing  queens 
seems  to  be  standing  the  test  wherever  it  is 
tried,  but  I  will  stake  my  reputation  that 
there  are  certain  conditions  under  Avhich 
this  plan  will  also  fail.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Western  Honey  Bee,  Mr.  J.  D.  Bix- 
by  recommends  the  use  of  tobacco  smoke 
when  introducing  direct. 

I  read  a  report  in  our  local  paper  tliat 
the  ofifiee  of  bee  inspector  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued for  the  present.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  only  a  report,  and  is  not 
being  seriously  considered.  The  office  of 
bee  insi^ector  was  created  by  a  State  law, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
a  county  board  of  supervisors  could  suspend 
its  action.  We  have  been  getting  much 
needed  work  fi'om  our  inspector,  M.  J. 
Meeker.  1  say  needed  work,  for  it  has  been 
many  years  since  we  have  had  a  man  in  the 
office  who  has  taken  hold  with  energy.  Mr. 
Meeker  has  done  much  effective  work  in  tlie 
few  months  lie  has  been  in  office. 

In  regard  to  the  cutting  of  alfalfa  for 
hay,  I  think  the  tendency  of  the  farmers  in 
this  part  of  the  State  is  to  let  it  mature  a 
little  more  before  cutting.  This  is  especial- 
ly the  case  where  it  is  to  be  used  for  hoi^se 
feed.  One  of  my  neighbors  ordered  a  car- 
load from  Imperial  Valley,  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  it  was  not  to  be  cut  until  well 
matured.  Othei's  are  taking  the  same  pre- 
caution. Alfalfa,  when  cut  before  bloom- 
ing, is  the  source  of  much  trouble  among 
the  dairymen.  It  is  often  dangerous  to 
feed  when  cut  befoi'e  blooming,  on  account 
of  being  poorly  cured.  It  then  causes  bloat 
to  an  alarming  extent  among  cows.  I  lost 
one  cow  from  that  cause,  and  saved  another 
only  by  the  prompt  an'ival  of  a  veterinary. 
If  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dried  it  crum- 
bles and  powders  when  it  has  been  cut  too 
early  until  there  is  great  waste.  If  baled 
too  green  and  damp,  as  most  of  it  is,  the 
center  of  the  bales  is  moldy. 
*  *   * 

P.  601,  Sept.  1,  Mr.  Byer  says,  "  I  heard 
a  farmer  once  say  that  farming  is  a  gamble 
on  the  weather."  This  reminds  me  of  hear- 
ing a  merchant   tell   several   farmers  who 


were  sitting  around  liis  stove  that,  if  farm- 
ing was  not  the  best  business  on  earth,  they 
would  all  have  been  broken  up  long  ago. 
1  have  thought  of  his  exj^ression  many 
tiuLes,  and  am  convinced  he  was  right  about 
the  matter.  If  the  average  farmer  in  the 
middle  West  would  spend  as  much  for  fer- 
tilizer, and  practice  the  intense  farming 
that  is  i^racticed  on  California  orange- 
groves,  he  would  get  rich  faster  than  many 
of  those  who  have  sold  good  farms  in  the 
East  and  bought  orange-groves  in  Califor- 
nia. But  with  beekeeping  it  is  somewhat 
ditferent,  in  that  bees  require  much  more 
attention  in  the  East  than  here;  and  if  the 
same  attention  were  given  the  bees  in  this 
State  as  they  receive  in  the  East,  the  west- 
ein  beekeeper  would  fare  more  sumptuous- 
ly. A  neighbor  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  it  is  the  Eastern  beekeeper  who  keeps 
bees,  but  that  it  is  the  climate  that  keeps 
most  of  them  in  California.  We  have  many 
excellent  beekeepers  in  this  State,  but  I 
tliink  most  of  us  will  admit  that  the  busi- 
ness is  not  worked  on  an  intense  basis  here. 
1  am  sure  that  I  do  not  follow  mine  as 
closely  as  I  did  while  in  the  East. 
*  *  « 

I  read  in  the  last  issue  of  Gleanings  an 
account  of  the  Hamilton  County  (Ohio) 
convention.  Nothing  strange  about  that  to 
many;  but  to  me  it  was  of  peculiar  interest, 
it  being  my  native  county.  My  mother  and 
father  were  born  and  raised  in  that  county. 
Many  of  their  reminiscences  as  told  to  their 
children  are  fresh  in  my  memory.  They  are 
now  nearing  their  fourscore  years,  having 
celebrated  their  golden-wedding  anniver- 
sary several  years  ago.  There  was  a  custom 
in  the  early  days  of  furnishing  the  hai'vest 
hands  liquor  in  the  field  at  harvest  time. 
iMother  and  father  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
llie  practice,  and  made  up  their  minds  to 
get  the  grain  cut  ^vithout  the  use  of  liquor 
in  the  field.  Father  doubted  if  it  could  be 
done;  but  mother's  strong  desires  in  the 
matter  were  followed.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  getting  it  accomplished,  but  it 
was  successfully  done,  to  the  astonishment 
of  manj'  of  their  neighbors,  and  the  prece- 
dent was  so  strongly  followed  in  tlie  future 
that  it  Avas  only  a  short  time  before  the 
l)ractice  was  stopped  altogether,  muclr  to 
tlie  advantage  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  to 
the  benefit  of  the  men  themselves.  It  is 
easy  to  join  a  popular  movement ;  but  when 
two  young  jieople  start  an  unpopular  move- 
ment like  the  above  they  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  the  comniunitv. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest 


Louis   Scholl,  New  Braunfels,    Texas. 


THE  "  ilOVIES  "  AND  BEEKEEPIXG. 

Moving"  pictures  are  all  the  rage;  and 
wliile  there  are  some  objectionable  features 
connected  with  the  way  the  moving-picture 
business  is  overdone,  yet  there  are  some 
\"erv  good  lessons  that  can  be  learned  from 
them.  I  have  often  objected  to  the  too  con- 
stant going  to  moving-picture  shows,  espe- 
cially of  school  children.  Another  objec- 
tion is  raised  against  pictures  that  ought 
not  to  be  shown  on  account  of  the  evil  ef- 
fects that  they  may  have,  especially  upon 
the  younger  people.  But  there  are  many 
films  of  a  i^urely  educational  nature,  and 
many  of  these  are  valuable  indeed,  as  much 
can  be  learned  from  them  that  would  other- 
wise remain  unknown  to  many  j^ersons  who 
do  not  have  the  oppoi'tunity  to  travel  or 
even  read  about  these  things. 

Making  use  of  the  educational  feature  of 
these  films-  is  something  that  has  been  up- 
jiermost  in  my  mind  for  several  days  this 
week,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
the  reason  for  this.  It  happened  that  one 
of  the  picture-film  concerns  decided  to  make 
up  a  film  of  scenes  illustrating  many  of  the 
different  industries  we  are  engaged  in  here 
at  New  Biaunfels.  This  is  to  be  shown  here 
in  our  local  picture  shows  first,  and  then 
this  film  will  make  the  rounds  of  the  com- 
jiany's  circuit  of  a  large  number  of  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State.  In  this  way  a  wide 
distribution  will  be  obtained,  and  the  adver- 
tising feature  of  the  film  should  be  wortli 
considerable  to  our  city,  and  to  those  who 
are  represented  in  the  various  industries 
displayed  by  it. 

Beekeeping,  in  connection  with  poultry- 
raising,  as  a  hobby  and  side  line,  will  be 
displayed  as  being  the  business  or  industi'y 
represented  by  the  writer.  Handling  the 
bees  in  the  apiary  and  removing  some  hon- 
ey, the  very  thing  that  we  produce  for  sale, 
and  tliat  we  want  to  advertise,  and  this  fol- 
lowed by  views  in  the  poultry-yards,  from 
which  fine  stock  and  egg-settings  are  our 
specialty  makes  interesting  picture-show' 
stuff.  Each  firm  or  individual  is  entitled  to 
a  title  preceding  the  pictures  that  are  reeled 
off,  which  will  explain  what  follows  in  the 
scenes. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  such  film  displays 
should  aid  in  advertising  one's  business,  to 
a  certain  extent  at  least;  and  if  the  title 
preceding  one's  industry  is  worded  well, 
good  results  should  be  obtained.  It  de- 
pends, of  course,  how  a  tiling  of  tliis  kind 
is  sliown  up,  and  whethei-  tlie  title  and  wliat 
follows  will   awaken   the  thouyht   that    we 


would  like  to  liave  awakened  to  bring  the 
results  desired.  In  addition  to  this  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  cost  of  such  round- 
about advertising  in  comj^arison  with  the 
results  obtained. 

The  charge  for  making  up  a  thousand- 
foot  reel,  showing  our  various  industries  of 
the  city  of  Xew  Braunfels,  is  based  on  $200 
for  the  cost  of  the  entire  film.  Thus  each 
subscriber  represented  is  charged  20  cents 
per  running  foot,  according  to  the  number 
of  feet  that  he  wishes  to  use.  A  hundred  feet, 
therefore,  w^ould  cost  $20.00.  While  a  hun- 
dred feet  does  not  run  a  great  while  in  a 
single  show,  it  is  true,  yet  it  must  be  figured 
that  such  a  film  will  be  run  over  and  over 
again  in  many  different  places  during  its 
circuit ;  and  even  after  such  a  circuit  is 
completed,  the  film  may  be  taken  over  by 
managers  of  other  circuits  if  the  film  is 
interesting  enough.  Just  what  Avill  be  done 
with  the  film  we  are  having  made  here,  and 
what  the  consequent  results  will  be,  is  dif- 
ficult to  predict ;  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
report  at  some  later  time  whether  the  ven- 
ture has  been  a  success  or  failure. 

Right  in  connection  with  the  above  I  have 
thought  that  entire  films  made  up  of  inter- 
esting matter  about  the  handling  of  bees, 
hives,  etc.,  the  honey,  honey  put  up  in  nice 
packages,  and  stored  on  the  shelves  iu  glass, 
with  proper  signs  at  various  places  all 
through  the  film,  bearing  the  words  "Honey 
for  Sale  "  would  be  an  aid  toward  creating 
a  greater  demand  for  honey.  Proper  titles 
scattered  throughout  the  film  scenes  could 
be  made  to  explain  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  spectators  icould  be  honey  hungry  by 
the  time  the  end  of  the  film  is  reeled  off. 
This  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  there  may 
he  something  in  it.  In  order  to  ascertani 
the  value  or  the  failure  of  such  advertising, 
only  a  trial  is  necessan',  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  National  Beekeepers'  Association 
is  the  body  that  should  make  such  a  trial. 
The  funds  of  the  old  League,  subscribed  for 
the  purpose  of  advertising  the  beekeepers' 
pi'oducts,  should  be  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  believe  that  several  good  films  could 
be  made  up  that  would  be  a  real  credit  to 
our  industn-;  and  if  gotten  up  with  the 
proper  care,  and  the  advertising  idea  kept 
carefully  in  view,  good  results  ought  to  be 
obtained.  The  cost,  however,  in  comparison 
to  the  effect  that  such  film  advertising  would 
have  on  the  demand  for  lioney,  may  be  too 
great.  That  would  liave  to  be  investigated. 
If  it  is  not  found  to  be  so,  1  should  like  to 
see  an  experiment  of  using  the  "  movies  " 
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Conversations  Avith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


DIFFERENCE  IN  BEES. 

"  Is  there  a  difference  in  bees  as  to  their 
characteristics,  ways  of  working,  etc.?  I 
was  told  a  few  days  ago  that  there  is  as 
much  difference  in  bees  as  there  is  in  any  of 
our  domestic  animals." 

Nearly  all  practical  beekeepers  recognize 
that  there  is  a  great  ditference  in  the  vari- 
eties of  our  bees,  while  the  most  observing 
are  free  to  admit  that  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference among  colonies  of  the  same  variety. 
I  hardly  tliink  that  anybody  having  had 
vei-y  much  experience  would  say  that  al) 
bees  are  alike  in  temper.  I  believe  he  would 
be  ready  to  admit  that  some  colonies  are 
more  vicious  than  others.  Bad  handling 
will  make  almost  any  colony  of  bees  ugly ; 
but  there  are  some  colonies  that  are  so  cross 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  their 
hives  unless  they  are  thoroughly  subdued 
with  smoke. 

I  had  a  colony  of  dark  Italian  bees  once 
that  I  could  hardly  to  do  any  thing  with, 
while  nearly  all  the  other  colonies  having 
queens  from  the  same  mother  were  so  quiet 
that  they  could  be  handled  without  veil  or 
smoke.  But  with  that  colony  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  the  hive  could  be  open- 
ed and  the  combs  lifted  out  unless  an  assist- 
ant kept  smoke  pouring  in  upon  them  all 
the  time.  And  this  trait  was  characteristic 
of  them  until  I  made  a  change  of  queens. 

Some  colonies  will  cap  their  surplus  in 
the  sections  white,  while  others  will  cap  so 
closely  to  the  honey  that  all  of  their  outj^ut 
will  have  to  be  classed  as  second.  Some 
colonies  will  fill  the  sections  with  honey 
completely,  capping  even  the  cells  all 
around  next  to  the  wood,  while  others  will 
leave  "  peep  holes "  in  each  of  the  four 
corners,  and  sometimes  the  comb  will  not 
be  secured  to  the  sections  on  the  sides  at  all 
— just  attached  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Then 
some  colonies  will  build  comb  only  when 
there  is  a  fairly  good  flow  of  nectar,  stop- 
ping whenever  there  is  a  slight  scarcity 
caused  by  a  few  cool  or  rainy  days,  so  that 
the  completed  sections  have  an  uneven  or 
'■  washboardy  "  appearance.  Other  colonies, 
when  they  commence  in  the  sections,  expect 
to  fill  them  without  stopping  to  think 
whether  the  nectar  yield  fail  before  they 
can  complete  the  sections.  Hence  the  whole 
super  or  supers  of  sections  come  to  a  finish 
as  smooth  and  perfect  as  if  planed  and 
sandpapered.  I  once  had  a  colony  which 
gave  ;^09  pounds  of  such  section  honey,  and 
used  this  difference  in  comb-building  to 
great  advantage  by  stocking  three-foni'ths 


of  the  colonies  in   the  whole   apiary   with 
young  queens  from  the  mother  of  this  eolo- 

Some  colonies  will  gather  gi-eat  quantities 
of  propolis,  and  plaster  it  all  over  the  sec- 
tions and  separators  till  it  runs  down  and 
collects  in  drops  in  the  corners,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  one  who  has  the  sections  to 
clean  for  market.  Other  colonies  will  plas- 
ter the  combs  with  propolis,  thus  spoiling 
them  for  future  use  as  bait  sections,  and 
giving  the  cappings  of  such  combs  as  are 
marketable  a  disgusting  appearance  to  the 
one  desiring  to  purchase  honey.  Other 
colonies  will  put  in  burr  and  brace  combs 
between  the  supers,  or  between  the  supers 
and  the  hive  below,  often  attaching  these  to 
the  separators  and  the  nice  cappings  on  the 
face  sides  to  the  combs  in  the  sections,  so 
that,  when  the  lioney  is  removed  from  the 
supers,  the  chunks  of  capping  partly,  if  not 
entirely,  spoil  the  salableness  of  such  sec- 
tions. 

Some  colonies  will  work  earlier  in  the 
morning  and  later  in  the  evening,  and  keep 
persistently  at  it,  when  the  scales  will  show 
only  a  few  ounces  gain  each  day,  while 
other  colonies  seem  to  think  there  "  is  noth- 
ing doing,"  and  so  loaf  about  the  hives  all 
day,  or  try  to  rob  these  industrious  ones. 
The  business  thrift  of  other  colonies  is  very 
marked.  With  a  far  smaller  number  of  bees 
than  some  of  their  neighboring  colonies 
have,  they  are  continually  increasing  their 
stores,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they 
will  have  much  more  to  show  for  their  sea- 
son's accumulations  than  will  colonies  that 
were  more  populous  in  early  spring. 

Some  colonies  gather  more  pollen  than  is 
needed,  crowding  the  brood-combs  so  full 
that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  queen  to 
occupy  with  eggs  for  the  well-being  of  the 
colony,  or  spoiling  much  of  the  section 
honey  by  filling  with  pollen  many  cells 
throughout  the  whole  super. 

Much  more  miglit  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  variation  and  different  traits  of  differ- 
ent colonies;  but  the  point  I  am  anxious  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  all  who  read  these  lines 
is  this :  All  these  differences  hinge  on  or 
depend  upon  the  queen  and  the  drone  with 
which  she  mates.  We  say  this  colony  does 
this,  and  that  colony  does  that;  but  in  real- 
ity the  whole  dej^ends  on  one  individual  bee, 
and  that  is  the  queen.  Hence  it  is  to  the 
intei'est  of  each  beekeeper  to  know  that  all 
liis  (jueens  come  up  to  the  highest  score 
along  all  the  ditferent  points  that  tend  to- 
ward perfection. 
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General    Correspondence 


WHITEWASHING   IN   PLACE   OF   PAINTING 
HIVES 


Painted  Wood  Not  as  Porous,  and  Therefore  Not 
as  Good  for  the  Bees 


BY  M.  G.  DERVISHEIJI 


The  walls  of  beehives  should  be  porous 
on  the  same  princ'ii:)le  that  human  clothing 
should  be  porous.  The  feathers  of  birds, 
too,  are  arranged  so  that  there  are  air- 
spaces. Porous  matter  is  not  conductive  of 
heat  and  cold,  just  as  the  human  clothing- 
is  not,  and  keeps  its  contents  in  natural 
heat.  Ice  is  wrapped  in  felt  to  prevent  the 
cold  from  escaping  and  the  outside  temper- 
ature from  penetrating.  If  one's  clothing 
were  made  of  India  rubber  or  of  oilcloth 
the  bodj^  would  be  in  an  unclean  and  un- 
healthy state.  The  hive  is  the  clothing  of 
the  colony  of  bees,  and  is  intended  to  retain 
the  heat  and  to  let  the  damp  and  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  breeding  and  breathing  of  the 
bees  escape.  Wood,  especially  that  of  a 
soft  cjuality,  is  porous,  and  therefore  it  is 
the  best  material  for  the  hive. 

In  olden  times,  most  hives  were  made  of 
straw.  Straw  skeps,  I  believe,  keep  the 
bees  in  a  dry  state  and  warm — the  former 
owing  to  the  porousness,  and  the  latter 
owing  to  the  dead  air  contained  in  the  straw. 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Asia 
Minor  most  hives  are  made  of  dome-shaped 
baskets,  and  the  outside  of  these  is  covered 
(plastered),  about  one  inch  ■  thick,  with 
mud  consisting  of  earth  and  cow's  manui-e. 
These  hives  keep  the  bees  in  a  very  com- 
fortable state. 

Hives  made  of  wood  come  second,  but 
owing  to  the  great  advantages  derived  from 
modern  improvements  in  apiculture  there 
is  no  doubt  that  wood  is  the  best  material 
(especially  soft  and  light  wood)  for  the 
construction  of  hives,  provided  it  is  not 
rendered  impermeable  by  the  application  of 
oil  paints,  etc. 

In  winter  and  spring  the  inside  of  a  hive 
occupied  by  a  strong  colony  and  covered 
with  any  impermeable  material,  such  as 
oilcloth,  gets  wet  owing  to  the  vaporized 
water  from  the  breathing  of  the  bees,  to  the 
greater  consumption  of  honey,  and  to  the 
insufficient  porousness  of  the  body  of  the 
hive.  Part  of  this  vaporized  water  leaks 
from  the  entrance  in  a  condensed  state,  and 
this  shows  the  excessive  amount  of  damp- 
ness. No  doubt  such  a  state  is  harmful  to 
the  bees  within. 

I  strongly  recommend  whitewashing  witli 
quicklime.     It  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest 


method.  It  is  known  to  everybody  that 
white  reflects  the  heat  from  the  sun,  and  the 
hives  look  nice  and  clean. 

Take  six  pounds  of  quicklime,  sprinkle 
on  this  by  degrees  about  a  gallon  of  water. 
When  it  gets  hot,  and  the  quicklime  swells 
and  cracks,  sprinkle  more  water.  A  little 
later  pour  on  about  four  or  five  gallons  of 
fresh  water  and  mix  it  with  a  rod  and  then 
take  about  half  a  i^ound  of  alum,  break  it 
into  small  pieces  and  melt  it  over  a  fire  with 
a  little  water.  Or  better,  pound  it  and  mix 
it  with  the  prepared  lime  for  whitewashing. 
This  alum  makes  the  whitewash  stick  well 
to  the  wood  and  does  not  come  o&.  on  one's 
clothes  or  hands  when  handling  the  hives. 
In  the  absence  of  alum  ordinary  cooking 
salt  can  be  used,  but  alum  is  preferable. 
This  whitewash  can  be  applied  quickly  wdth 
a  broad  whitewashing-brush. 
.  For  the  purjDOse  of  observation,  for  12 
years  I  have  made  use  of  several  hives  not 
])ainted  and  some  whicli  were  painted.  The 
inside  of  the  hives  which  were  i^ainted  be- 
came as  black  as  if  lamp  or  chimney  black 
had  been  applied,  while  those  which  were 
not  i^ainted  have  remained  light  brown  in 
color,  which  is,  of  course,  the  color  of  pro- 
polis or  jiolish  made  by  the  bees.  I  recom- 
mend that  progressive  apiarists  try  a  few 
unpainted  or  only  whitewashed  hives  and 
then  compare  them  after  one  or  two  years 
Avith  the  state  of  the  painted  ones.  At  the 
same  time  I  also  recommend  that  in  winter 
and  spring  they  use  on  the  frames  quilts  of 
porous  material,  for  instance  of  cotton  wool, 
or  bags  filled  with  chaf¥  or  sawdust.  I  make 
use  of  empty  merchandise  cases  which  serve 
for  protecting  the  hives  on  all  sides  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  My  way  of  cov- 
ering the  top  of  the  brood-nest  is  with 
boards  %  inch  thick.  In  this  semi-tropical 
climate  (35  latitude)  this  permits  the  damp- 
ness to  escape  very  slowly  through  the  thin 
strips  laid  over  the  top-bars  of  the  frames, 
gives  very  slow  ventilation,  and  allows  es- 
cape of  dampness  in  winter  through  the 
joints. 

For  higher  latitudes  I  should  think  saw- 
dust or  chaff  cushions  over  the  frames  would 
be  best  for  Avinter.  A  chaff  sawdust,  with 
two  or  three  sheets  of  rough  brown  paper 
underneath,  will  keep  the  heat  without  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  dampness,  and  will 
drive  out  the  dampness. 

On  p.  812,  Dec.  15,  1912,  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane, 
as  foul-brood  inspector,  repoi'ts,  "  I  found 
the  bees  in  box  hives  in  decidedly  better  con- 
dition, as  a  rule,  in  the  spring,  than  those 
in  frame  hives."     He  says  further,  *'  One 
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man  asked  me  in  rej;ard  to  changing'  from 
box  to  frames,  or  patent  hives  as  he  called 
them.  '  Don't,  don't,'  I  said,  '  unless  you 
are  going-  to  use  frames,'  for  of  what  earth- 
ly use  are  frames  in  a  hive  unless  they  are 
used  by  a  beekeei^er?  They  cost  more,  and 
are  not  so  good."  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  box  hives  referred  to  are  not  paint- 
ed, and  if  I  am  correct  the  better  state  of 
the  bees  in  the  spring-  is  owing-  to  the  por- 
ousness of  unpainted  wood — that  is  to  say, 
the  hive  is  free  from  dampness.  And  the 
state  of  the  colonies  in  movable-frame  hives 
is  not  as  good  as  in  box  hives,  because  there 
is  less  chance  for  the  dampness  from  the 
painted  walls  of  the  hives  to  escape,  paint 
having  rendered  the  wood  impermeable. 

In  Bulgaria  I  have  seen  hives  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  bell,  the  same  as  straw  skcps, 
but  much  wider  and  taller.  These  are  prac- 
tically like  baskets  turned  upside  down  and 
covered  with  a  kind  of  plaster  made  of 
earth.  Such  hives  are  extremely  porous. 
Bulgaria  is  about  43  latitude.  Cold  is  se- 
vere in  wintertime,  and  yet  bees  are  ven^ 
comfortable  in  this  kind  of  hive,  and  they 
are  wintered  outdooi's. 

Nicosia,  Cyprus. 


SOME  OLD  HONEY 


Samples  from  Ten  to  Thirty  Years  of  Age 


BY  R.  C.  AIKIK 


On  March  27,  1884,  I  reported  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal  that  bees  wintered 
well  on  summer  stands,  and  in  fine  condi- 
tion at  that  date.  See  p.  218,  for  April  2d 
issue.  In  the  Sept.  24th  issue  of  the  same 
year  on  p.  621  appears  tlie  following-  letter: 

Worst  season  for  ten  years.  We  have  no  new 
honey  this  year,  and  all  of  the.  old  honey  is  gone.  I 
have  80  colonies  of  bees,  and  not  five  pounds  of 
honey.  One  man  had  a  little  early  honey  at  the  fair, 
and  he  will  have  to  feed  that  back  for  winter.  We 
have  less  honey  this  year  than  for  ten  years  past. 
Can  not  some  one  send  us  enough  for  a  taste  when 
company   comes  ? 

Shambaugh,   Iowa,    Sept.   15.  R.   C.   AlKix. 

Some  time  after  this  letter  appeared,  a 
preacher,  a  friend  of  mine,  handed  me  a 
quart  bottle  of  honey  which  had  been  handed 
him  by  some  friend  where  he  had  been 
l^reacliing,  or  at  some  meeting,  in  another 
part  of  the  State.  The  bottle  was  filled 
with  extracted  white-clover  honey,  and  a 
label  on  it  which  read  as  follows :  "  The 
Promise  is  Fulfilled.  This  is  the  land  that 
flows  with  milk  and  honey,  and  here's  the 
honey  from  H.  M.  Noble's  apiary. — Swedes- 
burgh,  Iowa,  1871."  Later  1  changed  the 
label  date  to  1884.  I  su])pose  he  put  on 
tlie  old  one  just  to  give  his  address,  etc. 


That  is  all  I  know  of  Mr.  Noble.  I  think 
1  wrote  him  one  time  about  the  honey,  but 
never  had  any  communication  from  him. 
The  bottle  was  set  up  in  my  honey-house, 
and  stood  around  for  several  years.  At  one 
time  it  lost  its  cork  and  stood  open  for  some 
time,  and  a  few  wax-moth-larvae  droppings 
got  into  the  honey,  and  then  I  recorked  it. 
No  record  was  ever  kept,  but  within  pi'ob- 
ably  a  year  or  so  the  honey  candied.  Still 
later  it  partially  liquefied,  then  a  thin  layer 
recandied  over  the  surface  on  top.  That 
layer  got  displaced  in  handling  the  bottle, 
and  sank  to  about  the  middle,  resting  one 
edge  on  the  candied  honey  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  other  edge  against  the  bottle  side, 
standing-  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

I  carried  the  bottle  with  me  to  Colorado 
when  I  moved  there;  then  to  Chicago,  and 
had  it  on  exhibition  at  the  1893  National 
convention  ;  back  to  Colorado  again ;  showed 
it  some  times  at  our  Colorado  State  conven- 
tions; then  brought  it  hei-e  with  me  two 
years  ago  last  December.  I  have  not  sam- 
pled it  for  several  years,  but  we  used  to 
taste  it  occasionally  until  about  one-third  of 
it  disappeared.  Of  what  is  left,  it  has  for 
some  years  been  about  half  candied  from 
the  bottom.  Very  little  change  has  been 
observed  for  the  past  ten  or  t"\velve  years. 
When  I  received  it,  it  was  ven'  clear;  now 
it  is  a  reddish  dark  shade  about  like  sorghum 
molasses.  It  must  be  29  years  old  this  fall. 
I  had  this  in  Colorado  for  about  20  years, 
and  in  that  climate  the  tendency  of  syrups 
is  to  become  more  stiff  or  thick.  Now,  after 
214  yeai's,  here  it  is  still  quite  thick,  even 
in  this  Aug-ust  weather. 

BOTTLE  NUMBER  2. 

In  1889,  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  I  took  a 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  bottle  and  filled  it  with 
\-ery  clear  alfalfa  honey  and  set  it  up  in 
the  gable  of  the  honey-house,  close  to  the 
roof,  above  a  window.  That  winter  it  can- 
died solid,  but  the  heat  of  the  next  summer 
partially  liquefied  it.  Finally  it  candied 
from  the  bottom  upward  just  about  half 
way.  There  it  stands  to-day,  and  is  before 
me  on  the  desk  now  as  I  write.  The  can- 
died lower  half  is  about  the  appearance  of 
lard  fried  from  meat  with  just  a  tinge  of 
dark.  The  upper  half  is  clear  enough  that 
objects  can  be  seen  through  it,  bottle  and 
all,  and  is  of  a  reddish  amber  hue.  The 
bottle  is  sealed,  and  has  been  opened  very 
few  times  since  filled,  and  not  at  all  for 
several  years.  It  seems  a  trifle  thinned  on 
top,  but  shows  no  sign  of  ferment.  This  is 
24  j-ears  old. 

SAMPLE   3,   .JUST  OF   AGE,   21   YEARS  OLD. 

This  is  jirobably  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover 
mixed,  or  at  least  from  one  of  these  sources. 
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It  is  ill  a  \asj  of  globular  form,  the  bowl 
being'  in  outside  measure  about  seven  inches 
wide  and  a  good  six  deep,  then  the  neck  and 
mouth  is  straight,  and  about  S^/^  inches 
opening,  the  inside  of  neck  being  gTound, 
and  a  glass  ground  stopper  to  fit  it  just  as 
bottles  are  made  Avitli  glass  stoppers. 

This  sample  was  produced  at  Loveland, 
Colo.,  in  1892.  As  is  usual  in  case  of  all 
extracted  honey  there,  it  promptly  candied, 
and  with  compact  close  grain  resembling- 
lard.  How  long  it  remained  candied  I  do 
not  remember,  but,  as  nearly  as  1  can  recall, 
it  largely  liquefied  within  three  or  four 
years,  and  gradually  in  part  crystallized 
until  about  half  of  it  was  of  crystals  about 
twice  the  size  of  ordinary  plasterer's  sand. 
Once  the  vase  in  moving  got  wrong  side  up, 
and  a  little  of  the  liquid  oozed  out.  Now  it 
stands  with  the  lower  half  liquid  with  crys- 
tals in  it ;  the  upper  half  just  crystals.  It 
looks  like  a  very  coarse  light-brown  sugar. 
There  is  just  a  possibility  that  I  once  ap- 
plied heat,  and  liquefied  this,  but  can  not 
now  tell.  This  vase  has  been  unstopped 
often,  and  is  not  sealed  only  as  the  honey 
clinging  to  the  ground  stopper  seals  it. 

NUMBER  4,  19  YEARS  OLD. 

This  is  in  a  twin  vase  to  number  3.  It 
is  probably  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover.  I 
know  that  in  those  years  we  usually  got 
some  alfalfa  tiow  in  June  and  July;  then 
in  July  and  August  the  clover  and  the 
mixed  crop  harvested  together.  I  had  no 
thought  then  of  how  long  those  samples 
would  be  kept,  nor  of  how  interesting  would 
be  a  full  history,  so  kept  no  records.  Later 
I  began  to  realize  my  mistake,  and  to  put 
date  records  on  them.  I  now  wish  that  I 
had  complete  records. 

This  sample  I  think  has  never  been  liq- 
uefied by  artificial  means.  I  know  that, 
like  all  extracted  honey  there,  it  candied 
as  solid  as  fine-grained  lard.  I  can  not 
remember  all  of  its  changes,  but  to-day  it 
stands  with  a  little  better  than  half,  the 
lower  half,  looking  like  so  much  scorched 
lard,  and  is  compact  as  would  be  so  much 
dirt  settled  in  a  pail  of  water;  the  upjjer 
portion  being  a  liquid  with  no  gTanules  in 
it,  is  of  a  dark  reddish-amber  shade.  This, 
and  sample  No.  2  that  is  24  years  old,  are 
almost  identical  in  appearance  in  the  can- 
died lower  half,  being  like  so  much  scorched 
lard,  and  compact  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
liquid  part  at  the  top,  and  of  amber  color. 
There  is  an  abrupt  change  from  the  candied 
to  the  liquid. 

SAMPLE  NUMBER  5,  18  YEARS  OLD. 

This  is  in  a  quart  Mason  fruit-jar.  It 
was  produced  at  Loveland,  Colo.,  in  1895, 
and  was  liquefied  and  exhibited  at  the  fair 
in  1896.     It  is  full,  and  sealed  as  fruit  is 


sealed  in  these  jars.  To-day  it  stands  with 
the  upper  third  of  very  coarse  granules  like 
sugar;  the  lower  two-thirds  is  an  amber 
liquid  with  coarse  granules  all  through  it. 
I  think  that  tliose  Colorado  honeys  almost 
invariably  granulate  very  fine  at  first,  but 
after  being  heated  the  second  granulation 
is  a  truer  crystallizing,  but  never  solid.  I 
have  repeatedly  noticed  the  older  once-melt- 
ed honeys  showing  that  tendency  to  form 
coarse  crystals  scattered  throughout  the  liq 
uid. 

These  samples  as  they  grow  old  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  interesting  to  me 
I  often  look  at  them,  and  recall  the  strenu- 
ous days  when  in  my  prime  I  was  wrestling 
with  bee  problems.  The  two  vases  have  for 
years  stood  either  on  top  of  my  desk,  or  on 
the  bookcase,  or  somewhere  in  the  living- 
room,  constantly  in  the  light,  and  have  been 
knocked  about,  sometimes  being  taken  to 
fairs  or  conventions.  They  make  a  pretty 
ornament  in  the  room.  Each  vase  contains 
about  a  gallon  of  honey. 

I  have  a  sixth  sample  in  a  quart  jar. 
This  is  just  a  remnant  of  dry  grannies. 
The  jar  not  being  sealed  tightly  while  mov- 
ing, the  liquid  leaked  out.  1  have  just  sam- 
pled it,  and  it  still  tastes  like  honey.  It  is  17 
years  old.  I  did  have  other  samples  20 
years  old  and  even  older,  of  different  sources 
of  bloom,  but  they  were  put  in  tin  pails, 
and  the  pails  corroded,  and  spoiled  the 
samples.  There  should  be  no  metal  in  the 
receptacle  for  preserving  honey  samples. 

Blessing,  Texas. 


A  BEGINNER'S  EXPERIENCE 


How  an  Amateur  Starting  with  a  Stray  Swarm  be- 
came the  Owner  of  Thirty-four  Colonies 


BY"  C.  E.  BUSK 


I  have  always  had  a  distant  respect  for 
the  honeybee;  but  my  actual  experience 
with  bees  dates  back  about  a  year.  My 
father  hived  a  stray  swarm,  and  then  I 
became  interested  in  bees,  and  the  bees 
became  interested  in  me. 

A  second  swarm  came,  and  we  hived  that. 
After  that  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  care  of 
the  bees,  with  the  friendly  assistance  of  one 
of  our  neighbors,  who  is  also  somewhat  of 
a  novice  with  bees.  Equipped  with  an  old 
liat,  a  good-sized  jiiece  of  mosquito-netting, 
and  a  pair  of  old  gloves,  with  some  sock-legs 
sewed  on  for  gauntlets,  I  began  to  tliink 
that  I  was  really  a  beekeeper. 

The  next  summer  we  caught  three  swarms. 
I  took  one  of  them  from  an  old  tree,  and 
another  out  of  a  hav-barn.     The  one  taken 
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from  the  barn  was  a  very  large  colony,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  make  three  trips  in 
order  to  get  all  of  the  bees.  This  one  stray 
swarm  made  two  good-sized  colonies  and  a 
small  one.  I  paid  the  neighbor  fifty  cents 
to  catch  a  swarm  for  me,  making  a  total  of 
seven  colonies.  Then  I  became  very  en- 
thusiastic and  bought  ten  colonies,  going 
thirty-five  miles  in  December  to  get  them. 

In  February  I  took  two  first-class  beemen 
into  my  apiary  to  look  my  bees  over.  We 
found  that  one  colony  had  been  robbed  out. 
One  of  the  men  remarked  that  conditions 
seemed  to  indicate  foul  brood.  We  opened 
the  hive,  and  there  we  found  foul  brood  in 
an  advanced  stage.  We  examined  the  rest 
of  the  colonies,  and  discovered  that  four 
others  were  diseased.  If  any  beekeeper 
knows  by  experience  how  a  novice's  heart 
gets  sick,  then  he  will  know  how  I  felt.  The 
two  men  whom  I  mentioned  before  told  me 
that  I  would  have  to  clean  up  the  apiary, 
and  explained  how  to  do  it  by  the  McEvoy 
treatment. 

I  had  a  tank  built  in  which  to  do  the  boil- 
ing. One  of  the  men  came  over  to  help  me. 
We  shook  the  bees  on  some  old  comb  and 
fed  them  some  warm  syrup.  Then  came 
the  process  of  scalding  and  cleaning  the 
frames,  etc.  After  I  took  my  assistant  home, 
the  rest  was  left  to  me.  On  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day  I  took  the  clean  hives  and 
removed  the  old  hives  on  the  stands,  placing 
the  clean  ones  in  their  places.  I  shook  the 
bees  ui>on  new  clean  foundation,  and  on 
some  pieces  of  clean  comb  I  tied  into  a 
frame  in  each  hive.  I  supplied  them  with 
some  more  syrup,  which  they  cleaned  up 
and  i^ut  in  the  comb. 

I  fed  them  again  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day,  and  all  seemed  to  be  doing  well 
until  about  three  o'clock  of  the  same  day 
when  two  of  the  colonies  left  their  hives 
and  settled  in  the  grass.  I  was  stumped  at 
first,  but  set  my  wits  to  work.  I  happened 
to  remember  that  some  one  had  said  that  a 
little  brood  would  help  bees  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  I  drove  two  miles  and  took  from  two 
clean  colonies  a  frame  each  of  bi'ood  and 
honey,  returned  home,  relieved  the  bees,  and 
gave  them  the  brood.  As  soon  as  I  set  the 
hive  before  them  on  the  ground,  a  few  bees 
went  in  and  discovered  the  new  frames  of 
brood.  They  rushed  back  and  settled  on  the 
alighting-board,  after  which  they  "  stood  on 
their  heads  and  waved  their  winps  "  for  joy. 
Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  other  bees  of  the 
colony  could  not  rush  in  soon  enough.  I 
had  no  more  trouble  with  them. 

Thirteen  colonies  were  left  after  the  ex- 
perience with  foul  bi'ood  was  ovei'.  I  bought 
one  more  colony.  I  then  leased  my  bees  to 
the  man  who  had  helped  me  clean  np  the 
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foul  brood.  I  furnished  the  bees,  half  of 
the  hives  and  foundation,  and  was  to  receive 
in  return  half  of  tlie  increase  and  half  of 
the  honey.  He  was  to  increase  all  the  bees 
would  stand.  In  March  we  cleated  the  hives 
and  cut  burlap  sacks  in  hs^ves,  putting  one 
thickness  of  sack  over  each  hive  for  a  screen. 
We  also  screened  the  entrances.  We  start- 
ed out  one  morning  early  to  move  them 
twelve  miles,  arriving  at"  the  out-apiary 
about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  the 
sun  was  shining  Avarmly  it  proved  to  be  a 
very  hot  day.  As  a  result  we  lost  two  of 
the  strongest  colonies.  That  left  just  an 
even  dozen.  My  friend  was  equal  to  the 
difficulty,  however;  for  after  taking  charge 
of  the  bees  he  succeeded  in  increasing  them 
to  thirty-four  colonies.  The  bees,  too,  did 
their  part,  for  they  made  stores  enough  to 
keep  them  through  the  winter. 
Ceres,  Cal. 


Horse  Stung  by  a  Swarm;  Who  was  Responsible  ? 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  fol- 
lowing case  which  happened  in  this  neighborhood 
some  time  ago,  and  which  may  cause  considerable 
litigation  ? 

A  and  B  are  neighbors.  A  has  a  lane  past  B's 
house  16  ft.  wide.  B  keeps  bees  in  a  back  lot  which 
is  2  V^  rods  from  A's  lane.  One  day  as  A  was  coming 
along  his  lane  he  saw  a  swarm  of  bees  near  the  far 
end  flying  around  a  tree  which  is  just  on  the  other 
side  of  his  lane  and  some  distance  from  the  beeyard. 
A  does  not  wait  for  the  bees  to  settle,  but  tries  to 
drive  through  them.  A  escapes  without  injury,  but 
the  horse  is  so  badly  stung  that  it  dies.  Knowing 
that  the  swarm  came  from  one  of  B's  hives,  can  A 
hold  B  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  horse,  and  col- 
lect damages?  A.   B.   C. 

[In  answer  to  your  question  we  will  say  that  a 
good  deal  will  depend  on  whether  proof  can  be 
produced  to  show  that  the  bees  that  stung  A's  horse 
were  actually  the  property  of  B.  For  instance,  if 
Mr.  B  admits  that  the  swarm  came  from  one  of  his 
hives,  or  if  one  or  more  persons  testify  that  such 
swarm  issued  from  one  of  his  hives,  and  then  occu- 
pied a  position  in  the  highway,  as  described,  possibly 
Mr.  B  would  be  liable  for  partial  damages.  In  that 
case  we  would  recommend  Mr.  B  to  arrange  a  set- 
tlement with  A  if  he  can  do  so.  If,  however,  there 
is  no  proof  to  show  that  the  bees  came  from  Mr.  B's 
yard,  that  it  was  a  vagrant  swarm,  coming  from 
nowhere,  then  B  is  not  liable.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  Mr.  B  owned  bees  that  the  swarm  in  the 
highway  was  his  property.  As  we  understand  the 
matter,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  Mr.  A  to 
prove  that  the  bees  were  the  property  of  Mr.   B. 

In  any  case,  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  A  can 
collect  full  damages ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  he 
could,  even  though  it  were  proven  that  the  bees  in 
question  belonged  to  Mr.  B.  Mr.  A  had  the  right  to 
the  use  of  the  highway ;  but  if  he  knew  the  bees  ■ 
were  in  the  highway,  and  delibcrateli/  drove  through 
the  flying  bees,  and  that  fact  can  be  proved,  the 
damages,  if  any,  would  be  nominal.  We  should  think 
it  would  be  what  would  be  known  in  court  as  a  case 
of  "  contributory  negligence."  But  assuming  that 
Mr.  A  and  Mr.  B  are  neighbors,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  them  adjust  this  matter  equitably  among 
themselves  if  they  can. — Ed.] 
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Apiary  of  J.  L.  Strong,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  which  has  been  its  owner's  sole  dependence  for  many  years. 


BEEKEEPING  AS  AN  EXCLUSIVE  BUSINESS 


BY  FRANK  C.  PELLETT 


The  general  tendency  is  very  conserva- 
tive toward  our  industry  as  a  business.  We 
are  free  to  advise  the  keeping  of  a  colony 
of  bees  in  the  attic,  or  a  few  hives  in  tlie 
back  yard  to  supply  the  family  with  honey 
and  the  beekeeper  with  an  interesting  di- 
version. Enquiring  beginners  are  always 
warned  against  taking  up  honey  production 
for  a  livelihood  because  of  the  fact  that 
some  seasons  fail  to  supply  a  i^rofit. 

While  to  begin  beekeeping  on  a  large 
scale  without  previous  experience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  would 
certainly  prove  disastrous,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  any  other  business.  Beekeeping  re- 
quires high-grade  talent  to  handle  it  suc- 
cessfully, and  one  should  never  consider  be- 
ginning in  any  but  a  small  way,  and  in- 
creasing as  experience  and  inclination  justi- 
fy. On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  depend  upon  honey-produc- 
tion for  a  livelihood  get  as  large  an  income 
on  the  average,  Avith  less  capital  invested, 
and  less  wear  and  tear,  than  in  other  lines 
of  agiiculture.  We  have  been  entirely  too 
conservative  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
honey  production,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  to  those  who  wish  to  know  whether  they 


can  make  a  living  in  the  business  that,  if 
they  will  master  it  fully  in  all  its  details, 
they  can  do  well  at  beekeeping. 

There  are  many  advantages  also.  The 
beginner  can  start  with  an  investment  of 
only  a  few  dollars,  and  learn  the  ins  and 
outs  of  beekeeping  while  attending  to  his 
other  business,  and  not  relinquish  his  source 
of  regular  income  until  such  time  as  he 
gives  the  matter  a  thorough  test  and  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
he  is  fitted  for  the  work. 

The  first  essential  to  success,  of  course,  is 
a  good  locality ;  for  without  a  suitable  flora 
the  bees  can  not  gather  a  profitable  crop. 
Given  a  good  locality,  the  rest  all  depends 
upon  the  man. 

Among  the  successful  beekeepers  of  Iowa, 
three  men  are  conspicuous;  and  these  may 
be,  perhaps,  considered  typical  of  the  lot. 
J.  L.  Strong,  of  Clarinda,  has  kept  bees  for 
46  years, 'and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  made  them  his  sole  dependence. 
His  home  and  business  have  been  paid  for 
from  the  profits  of  his  apiary.  In  addition 
to  honey  production  he  does  an  extensive 
queen-rearing  business,  and  depends  for  the 
most  part  on  a  single  yard  which  he  keeps 
at  home. 

F.  W.  Hall,  of  Colo,  has  been  in  the  bus- 
iness for  many  years,  and  his  standard  of 
living  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  wealthiest 
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people     of     bis     com- 
munity.    His  home  is 

among"  the  finest  in  the 

town,     his     daughters 

are  college  graduates, 

and  the  family  enjoys 

eveiy  convenience  and 

advantage    of    educa- 
tion and  travel. 

B.    A.    Aldrich,    of 

Smithland,    has    been 

engaged     in     general 

farming      on      rented 

land    for    years    until 

recently.     Failing     to 

make  this  line  of  woi'k 

profitable     he     closed 

out    every    thing    but 

the  bees,  wliich  he  had 

found  profitable  as  a 

side  line,  and  devoted 

his   attention   to   them 

exclusively.     Mr.  Aid- 
rich  says  that  the  only 

mistake  he  has    made 

was  in  not  dropping  the  principal  business 
and  devoting  all  his  attention  to  the  side 
line  several  years  sooner.  Mr.  Aldrich  har- 
\'ested  a  crop  of  nearly  14  tons  of  honey 
from  300  colonies  last  year,  and  bids  fair  to 
do  as  well,  or  better,  this  year.  He  has  the 
finest  equipment  in  the  way  of  a  honey- 
house  and  labor-saving  machinery  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  hands  of  any  beekeejo- 
er;  and  by  this  means  he  is  able  to  do  near- 
ly all  his  own  work  and  thus  reduce  his 
expenses  to  the  minimum,  Avhich  is,  of 
course,  impossible  with  general  farming. 

In  the  face  of  such  examples  as  these  we 
surely  need  not  fear  to  recognize  beekeep- 
ing as  a  dependable  pursuit.  If  a  man  will 
recognize  the  fact  in  the  beginning  that 
there  is  something  to  learn,  and  that  to  be 
successful  he  must  go  about  it  in  a  business- 
like manner,  and  observe  the  same  caution 
that  he  would  do  in  undertaking  any  other 
line  of  business  with  Avhich  he  is  unfamiliar, 
the  chances  for  success  are  better,  in  my  es- 
timation, than  in  most  other  lines  which  are 
highly  specialized. 
Atlantic,  Iowa. 


THE  OUTSIDE  WINTERING  OF  BEES 
A  Nature  Study 


BY  J.  E.  HAND 


The  outdoor  wintering  of  bees  is  prac- 
ticed with  varying  results  tln-ougbout  the 
United  States,  and  even  in  portions  of  Can- 
ada, where  it  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor. 
Beekeepers  everywhere  are  coming  to  real- 
ize m.ore  and  more  that  open-air  wintering 


Home  of  F.  AV.  Hall,  Colo,   Iowa. 

is  mor-e  in  harmony  with  the  nature  and 
liabits  of  bees.  Colonies  wintered  in  the 
ojien  with  suitable  protection  will  usually 
have  several  cleansing  flights  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, thus  enabling  them  to  void  their  ex- 
crement in  a  natural  manner. 

Since  it  is  my  purpose  to  measure  up  the 
situation  with  nature's  try-square,  regard- 
less of  any  preconceived  ideas,  perhaps  a 
little  nature  situdy  along  these  lines  may 
lielp  to  a  better  knowledge  concerning  the 
domestic  economy  within  the  hive.  It  has 
long  been  a  source  of  conjecture  among  bee- 
keepers why  an  old  box  hive  with  open 
cracks  admitting  chilling  drafts  will  carry 
its  colony  through  the  winter  in  safety  year 
after  yeai',  in  open  defiance  of  all  theories 
relating  to  moisture,  ventilation,  and  pro- 
tection. But  this  is  nature's  handiwork, 
unmolested  by  the  blundering  hand  of  man; 
and  a  closer  scrutiny  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  internal  arrangements  within  that  hive 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  habits  of 
bees,  wherein  exevy  angle  and  curve  of  the 
combs  betokens  a  wisdom  of  architecture 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  comprehend. 

Our  first  thought  upon  opening  such  a 
hive  is,  "  Why  do  the  bees  build  their  combs 
so  crooked  and  irregular?"  but  if  one  looks 
a  little  closer  he  will  notice  that  there  is 
'^  method  in  their  crookedness,"  since  many 
are  converging  toward  tlie  center  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wlieel ;  and  if  tlie  examination 
is  made  in  mid-wintei"  the  cluster  Avill  usu- 
ally be  found  in  the  center,  as  represented 
by  the  hub  of  the  wheel.  The  wisdom  of 
sufh  an  arrangement  w'U  be  more  apparent 
when  one  underslar.ds  that  it  is  the  habit  of 
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bees,  so  fai-  as  conditions  will  permit,  to 
cluster  together  in  a  solid  ball  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  extreme  cold.  Since  this 
is  nature's  method,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that, 
in  no  other  jDosition,  have  the  bees  equal 
power  to  resist  cold.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  arrangement  enables  the  cluster  to  re- 
main in  the  center  of  their  base  of  supplies, 
and  also  admits  of  expansion  of  the  cluster 
during  a  warm  spell  to  bring  a  new  sujjply 
of  food  within  reach  of  the  cluster.  Like- 
wise, it  allows  contraction  during  a  cold 
period  without  the  loss  of  bees  that  other- 
wise would  be  caught  on  the  outside  of  the 
solid  slabs  of  cold  honey,  and  perish.  While 
bees  are  sluggish  in  their  motions  in  winter. 
when  undisturbed,  they  are  not  liibernatuis; 
and  if  a  small  bunch  becomes  sepaialed 
from  the  cluster,  being  of  insufficient  num- 
bei"s  to  create  sufficient  heat  to  sustain  life, 
they  will  soon  perish  with  cold.  It  is  thus 
that  colonies  are  often  greatly  depleted  in 
mmibers  in  modern  hives  where  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  winter  cluster. 

At  fii-st  sight  the  bees  composing  a  natu- 
ral winter  cluster  appear  to  be  in  a  semi- 
dormant  state.  Such  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. On  the  contrai-y,  they  are  keeping  up 
a  constant  circulation  inward  and  outward. 
It  is  thus  that  motion,  'combined  with  the 
heat  of  their  bodies  in  close  contact,  will 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  normal  brood- 
rearing  temperature  in  zero  weather,  such  is 
the  wonderful  heat-producing  power  of  a 
cluster  of  bees  under  normal  conditions. 
These  are  nature's  methods  unti-animelled 
by  man,  who  deludes  himself  with  the  idea 
that  he  can  improve  upon  natui-e's  methods. 
But  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  a  modern  hive,  as  ordained  by 
the  wonderful  wisdom  (?)  of  man. 

The  firet  thing  that  attracts  one's  atten- 
tion is  the  absence  of  sufficient  space  below 
the  frames  to  accommodate  the  winter  clus- 
ter when  suspended  in  a  solid  mass  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  combs,  according  to-  the 
habits  of  bees  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Likewise,  the  close  spacing  of  frames  that  is 
practiced  under  modern  methods  leaves  no 
opportunity  for  a  Avinter  cluster  in  suffi- 
cient numbei-s  to  maintain  a  normal  temper- 
ature by  natural  methods.  On  the  contraiy, 
they  ai'e  compelled  to  spread  themselves 
out  in  tliia  layers  between  solid  walls  of 
cold  frosty  honey,  and  every  layer  separat- 
ed from  its  neighbor,  with  no  means  of 
communication  between  them,  except  by 
trayeling  around  the  outside  of  solid  slabs  of 
cold  honey,  which  would  mean  certain  death. 
Thus  in  this  unnatural  and  isolated  condi- 
tion they  are  unable  to  em])loy  nature's 
method  of  heat  production;  and.  having  no 


other  alternative,  will  resort  to  an  abnormal 
consumption  of  food  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
maintain  a  normal  temperature,  and  the  re- 
sult is  likely  to  be  death  or  clogged  intes- 
tines, followed  by  dysentei-y.  As  a  last 
resort  bees  will  crawl  into  every  empty  cell 
witliin  reach,  where,  if  the  weather  is  verij 
severe,  they  will  be  likely  to  be  found  dead 
in  the  spring. 

THE  WINTER  NEST. 

What  is  the  result?  The  beekeeper  comes 
along  in  mid-winter  to  inspect  his  bees,  and, 
finding  them  in  the  condition  just  described, 
instead  of  getting  down  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause, 
he  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  a  winter 
nest  composed  of  empty  cells,  into  which 
bees  can  crawl  for  mutual  protection  against 
cold,  .is  an  important  factor  in  successful 
outdoor  wintering;  he  even  intimates  that 
the  honey  was  removed  from  those  cells  for 
the  express  purpose  of  forming  an  alleged 
winter  nest ;  while  in  reality  the  presence  of 
empty  comb  in  the  center  of  the  brood- 
chamber  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  occupied  with  brood  un- 
til after  the  close  of  harvest.  While  a  winter 
nest  composed  of  empty  combs  might  well 
be  chosen  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  it  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  winter 
cluster,  since  its  presence  endangers  the  life 
of  a  colony  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  empty  comb  involved.  Undoubt- 
edly the  importance  of  an  alleged  winter 
nest  has  been  sligiitly  overestimated ;  and 
the  wise  beekeeper  will  see  to  it  that  there 
is  no  considerable  amount  of  empty  combs 
in  the  center  of  the  hive  at  the  beginning  of 
Avinter. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangemment  of  a  modern  hive  equipped 
with  the  improvements  suggested,  and  mea- 
sure them  up  with  nature's  tiy-square,  one 
by  one.  First,  a  liberal  space  below  the 
combs,  said  combs  being  solid  full  of  honey, 
will  ensure  the  clustering  of  the  bees  in  a 
compact  form,  suspended  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  combs,  and  below  their  base  of 
supplies,  which  is  the  natural  position  of  a 
cluster  of  bees  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
It  is  the  habit  of  a  wintei-  cluster  under  nor- 
mal conditions  to  move  upward  instead  of 
sidewise  until*  a  brood-nest  has  been  estab- 
lished. Therefore  as  the  season  progresses, 
and  the  consumption  of  stores  removes  the 
base  of  supplies  too  far  from  the  cluster,  in 
order  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  base  of 
supplies  the  cluster  Avill  advance  to  a  natural 
position  in  the  center  of  the  combs.  Here,  in 
the  center  of  their  base  of  supplies,  and  in 
a  position  affording  ample  provision  for 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  winter 
cluster,   through  the  center  of  the  brood- 
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iiiiaii,   Williaiiislowii,   CUiio,  showing  his  concrete  cases  holding  packing 
material  arouud  regular  hives  of  wood. 


chamber,  horizontally  as  well  as  vertically, 
with  full  and  tree  communication  among  all 
the  bees  in  the  cluster,  they  will  establish  a 
permanent  clustering  place,  wherein  their 
brood-nest  will  be  established.  Mid-winter 
brood-rearing  will  begin  according  to  the 
habit  of  bees  in  a  normal  condition.  The 
importance  of  Avide  spacing  is  not  so  appar- 
ent when  other  conditions  are  right,  and 
nine  frames  in  a  ten-frame  hive  is  sufficient. 

This  method,  when  measured  with  na- 
ture's try-square,  would  seem  to  harmonize 
with  the  habits  of  bees;  and  since  it  ap- 
proaches as  closely  to  box-hive  conditions 
as  is  possible  under  modern  methods  where 
straight  combs  are  imperative,  it  should 
give  equally  satisfactory  results  in  winter- 
ing. Thus,  while  we  may  not  improve  upon 
nature's  methods  we  can  imitate  them  so 
closely  as  tO'  give  equally  good  re.sults. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


BRINGING  COLONIES  THROUGH  THE  WINTER 
STRONG 


Higher  Temperature  and  More  Ventilation  Needed 

BY    WILLIAM    BEUCUS 


The  editor  of  Gleanings  has  long  antl 
earnestly  persisted  that  bee-cellars  should 
be  abundantly  ventilated.  Doolittle,  on  th" 
other  hand,  has  insisted  that  ventilation  is 


not  necessary.  Until  the  last  year  or  two  I 
was  inclined  to  side  with  Doolittle,  for  we 
have  wintered  our  bees  with  good  success 
without  excessive  ventilation,  and  some- 
times without  any  ventilation  whatever.  In 
the  winter  of  1909  our  loss  out  of  140  colo- 
nies was  nothing.  In  1910,  160  colonies 
wintered  without  loss.  In  1911,  six  out  of 
176  failed  to  live  through  the  winter.  One 
of  these  was  queenless;  one  starved  because 
of  too  much  pollen  and  too  little  honey; 
four  had  been  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  a 
skunk.  In  1912,  '13,  the  bees  again  win- 
tered successfully,  and  there  were  192  colo- 
nies. Many  will  say,  "  What  more  do  you 
want?"  The  answer  is,  "  Stronger  colonies 
in  the  spring."  We  want  every  bee  that 
can  be  saved.  We  have  learned  to  carry 
through  eveiy  colony,  now  we  want  to  carry 
through  exevy  bee — if  that  is  possible. 

The  en.deavor  to  carry  through  all  hees 
led  me  to  the  practice  of  ventilation.  I 
have  been  troubled  during  the  past  three 
winters  with  bronchitis,  and  consequently 
liave  been  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
environment.  On  the  first  of  each  month, 
_  all  dead  bees  are  swept  up  and  measured, 
which  requires  some  time.  Each  time  this 
was  done,  the  bronchial  tubes  felt  raw. 
Why?  It  certainly  was  not  the  low  tem- 
]^eralurc,  for  it  was  warmer  in  the  cellar 
tlian  outdoors,  and  no  rawness  was  felt  out- 
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doors.  It  could  not  be  dampness  alone 
either;  for  on  wash  day,  when  there  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  moisture  in  the  house, 
no  ill  etfeets  were  experienced.  That  raw- 
ness was  due  to  a  combination  of  two  con- 
ditions— low  temi^erature  and  damp  atmos- 
l^here. 

Why  is  one  afflicted  with  colds  and  bron- 
chitis in  the  winter,  any  way?  A  right 
answer  to  the  question  will  shed  some  light 
on  the  question  of  wintering  bees  better. 
There  are  in  the  human  system  four  ave- 
nues for  the  esca^De  of  moisture  and  impur- 
ities— the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs, 
and  the  skin.  In  the  summer  the  skin  is 
very  active  the  most  of  the  time.  Fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  eaten  in  abundance, 
which  aid  in  keeping  the  system  in  good 
condition.  Fi'esli  air  is  breathed  almost  all 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  The 
moisture  and  impurities  have  abundant 
opportunity  to  escape  as  fast  as  formed. 
But  in  winter  the  skin  is  inactive.  One 
does  not  perspire  so  much.  Fewer  fresh 
fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  are  eaten,  which 
clogs  the  system,  and  impure  indoor  air  is 
breathed  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  Now  no- 
tice. These  acute  diseases  come  in  the  win- 
ter with  the  four  avenues  for  the  escape  of 
impurities  sluggish  but  still  open. 

How  is  it  with  the  bees?  They  have  but 
thi'ee  avenues  for  the  escape  of  moisture 
and  impurities — the  bowels,  the  malpighian 
tubules,  which  take  the  place  of  kidneys, 
and  the  tracheal  tubes,  which  take  the  place 
of  lung's.  But  when  the  bees  are  placed  in 
the  cellar,  conditions  are  imposed  which 
close  entirely  two  avenues  for  the  escape  of 
moisture  and  impurities — the  bowels  and 
the  malpighian  tubules.  Thus  there  is  but 
one  avenue  left  open,  and  this  is  obstructed. 
How  is  it  obstnicted?  By  the  moisture 
present  in  the  atmosphere.  Evaporation 
can  not  take  place  rai:)idly  in  air  which  is 
already  at  the  dew-point.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  bees  become  uneasy,  and  fly  out  on 
the  cellar  floor  to  die? 

Bees  are  not  great  expenders  in  the  win- 
ter; but  in  maintaining  a  comparatively 
high  temperature  for  five  months  there  is 
sufficient  waste  to  demand  an  easy  escape 
for  moisture  and  carbonic-acid  gas. 

Wbat  eridence  is  there  that  bees  are  need- 
lessly dying?  Go  into  the  bee  cellar  and 
stay  a  while  with  a  lantern.  Occasionally 
you  will  notice  a  bee  which  flies  vigorously. 
Take  a  few  of  these  into  a  warm  living 
room  and  notice  what  follows.  Occasional- 
ly one  will  preen  itself  for  two,  three,  or 
even  five  minutes.  Is  it  getting  ready  to 
die?  It  doesn't  look  that  way.  Now  give 
it  a  little  honey.  Its  vigor  is  quite  incon- 
sistent  witli    superannuatini!.      It    seems   a 
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Cover  removed,  showing  the  hive  inside  the  concrete 
winter  case. 

fair  inference  that  these  bees  leave  their 
hives  because  they  feel  uneasy.  I  have  fre- 
quently raked  into  a  cluster  of  bees  in  the 
cellar  when  removing  dead  bees  from  a  shal- 
low entrance,  but  the  bees  did  not  fly  at  the 
light.  They  hurried  back  to  the  cluster. 
Last  February,  with  a  temperature  of  50  in 
the  cellar,  four  feet  from  the  floor,  I  stood 
before  a  colony  with  a  lighted  lantern.  The 
bees  were  loosel}'  clustered,  and  some  were 
quietly  resting  on  the  bottom-board  an  inch 
away  from  the  cluster.  They  did  not  fly  at 
the  light.  I  touched  one  of  these  isolated 
bees.  It  immediately^  "  stood  on  its  hands  " 
and  moved  sluggishly  toward  the  cluster.  A 
little  later  I  called  my  wife  down  to  look  at 
a  powerful  colony  which  had  become  so  un- 
comfortably warm  near  the  ceiling  that  the 


Bosserman's  winter  case  is  made  of  % -inch  slabs  of 

solid  concrete  bolted  together   at  the  corners. 

Wooden   cleats   are   also   bolted   on   for 

a  hand  grip.     One  case  weighs 

from   0.5   to   80  lbs. 
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be:s  had  come  outside  and  clustered  on  tlie 
front  of  the  hive  up  to  the  hand  hole.  1 
held  the  lantern  up  within  tAvo  inches  of  the 
cluster.  There  was  a  slight  movement 
among'  the  bees,  and  one  bee  raised  up  and 
buzzed  its  wings  a  little.  That  was  all.  Not 
one  bee  left  its  place. 

I  will  tell  you  why.  We  put  in  a  hot- 
water  plant  last  winter;  and  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  cellar  we  found  it  neces- 
saiy  to  open  the  inside  cellar  doors,  leaving 
the  outside  ones  shut.  That  gives  us  a  tem- 
perature 8  degrees  liigher  than  it  used  to  be 
before  the  plant  was  put  in,  and  such  abun- 
dant ventilation  that  the  air  is  dryer. 

My  cellar  is  30  x  30,  and  is  partitioned  off 
so  that  the  bees  are  in  a  separate  room.  The 
floor  is  cement,  and  the  bee  apartment  is 
plastered  overhead.  Tlie  temperature  in 
winter  was  usually  42.  Last  winter,  with  a 
temperature  of  40  below  outside,  it  was  38 
above  inside. 

If  Ira  Barber  could  rise  from  liis  grave 
and  read  these  lines  he  would  no  doubt 
smile  and  exclaim,  "  I  told  you  so." 

Cadott,  Wis. 


THREE  DIFFERENT  BEE-CELLARS  COMPARED 


The  Right  and  Wrong  Way  to  Ventilate 


BY    E.    S.    MILLER 


For  a  number  of  years  I  followed  the 
advice  to  beginners  to  winter  my  bees  out- 
side, with  resulting  losses  varying  from  10 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  colonies.  Then  I  be- 
gan to  think  that  there  must  be  a  better 
way,  and  to  hope  that,  before  flnisliiug,  I 
might  be  able  to  work  out  a  plan  by  wlucli 
100  per  cent  of  all  colonies  might  be  cariied 
through  in  good  condition,  providing,  of 
course,  they  were  in  proper  condition  when 
placed  in  winter  cjuarters. 

Owing  to  the  expense,  labor,  and  uncer- 
tainty of  results,  packing  in  outer  cases 
did  not  seem  advisable. 

About  tlus  time  I  bought  another  apiary 
and  a  few  acres  of  land  with  a  honey-house 
and  a  bee-cellar.  But  bees  wintered  in  this 
cellai'  came  tlu'ough  in  a  damj),  moldy  con- 
dition, and  with  a  considerable  percentage 
of  loss. 

Then  a  study  was  made  of  diffei-ent 
modes  of  ventilation ;  and  for  the  last  five 
years  my  average  loss  in  wintering  has  been 
about  one  per  cent.  Tliere  was  a  loss  of 
only  one  colony  in  three  winters  in  case  of 
bees  wintered  in  tlu-ee  cellars.  During  the 
past  winter  the  loss  was  two  colonies  out  of 
274. 

In  order  that  the  construction  and  mode 
of  ventilation  mav  be  better  understood  I 


will  attempt  to  describe  briefly  three  cellars, 
and  comjmre  results. 

Cellar  No.  1  is  under  a  building,  and  is 
18  X  20  X  71/2  ft.  It  is  in  clay  loam,  and  is 
made  of  solid  concrete  with  cement  floor 
and  a  plastered  ceiling  Avhich  is  even  with 
the  level  ground  outside. 

A  nearly  horizontal  sub-earth  ventilator 
extends  from  a  point  30  feet  w^est  and  en- 
ters near  the  floor.  A  chimney  extends  from 
the  cellar  floor  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet, 
with  an  opening  near  the  floor.  The  stove 
in  the  room  above  is  seldom  used,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion. Door  and  windows  are  double;  but 
the  floor  of  the  honey-house  above  has  not 
yet  been  made  sufficientlj^  Avarm;  and  the 
low  temperature  resulting  therefrom  ac- 
counts, I  think,  for  the  losses.  Usually 
the  cuiTent  of  incoming  air  through  the 
sub-earth  A-entilator,  and  the  current  out 
thi'O'Ugh  the  chimney  are  sufliciently  strong 
to  extinguish  the  flame  of  a  lighted  candle 
or  match.  A  good  cuiTent  is  always  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  near  the  floor  in  the 
cliimney  in  cold  Aveather,  Avhether  the  Avind 
is  bloAving  or  not ;  also  at  inner  end  of  tube 
except  Avhen  the  wind  is  from  the  east. 

The  folloAving  temperature  readings  Avere 
made  Avitli  a  tested  thei'mometer,  and  are 
worthA'  of  consideration : 


1913 


Ho 


AVind 


Draft  at 
Intake 


Feb.  19 
Feb.  22 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  5 
Mar.  11 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  21 


54 

46 

45 

26 

32 

44 

12 

32 

40 

32 

36 

40 

2 

18 

39 

34 

37 

43 

54 

45 

45 

64 

48 

48 

63 

50 

50 

24 

35 

46 

s. 

AV.  Strong 

None 

None 

AV.  Strong 

S.  AV.  Mod. 

S.  E. 

s!  e'.  Strong 
AV.  Strong 


Moderate 

Strong 

Light 

Light 

Strong 

Strong 

Out,    light 

Out,    light 

Out 

Strong 


On  March  20  a  small  amount  of  moisture 
could  be  seen  at  the  entrances  of  a  feAV  of 
the  liives  in  the  lower  tiei*,  due  to  a  loAver 
temperature  near  the  floor.  Repeated  tests 
showed  the  average  temperature  at  the  floor 
to  be  approximately  one  degree  lower  than 
near  the  ceiling;  and  the  temperature  near 
the  ceiling  Avas  the  same  as  at  the  outlet. 
By  comparing  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
peratures it  Avill  be  seen  that,  Avliile  the  vari- 
ation oufside  amounted  to  02  degrees,  that  at* 
the  intake  Avas  30  degrees,  and  the  cellar 
variation  Avas  only  10  degrees.  Note  also 
the  modification  of  temperatui'e  in  passing 
through  the  intake  Avhen  there  Avas  a  strong 
west  Avind.  Tlie  bees  (March  20)  are  quiet, 
and  apparently  in  excellent  condition.  The 
cellar  is  diy,  and  Avith  no  perceptible  odor. 
Number  of  colonies,  1912-'13,  104;  Avinter 

loss,  tAVO. 
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Cellar  No.  2  is  ventilated  in  a  manner 
similar  to  No.  1,  except  that  the  intake  is 
about  100  feet  long.  Tins  cellar  is  of  brick, 
and  is  built  in  sand  under  a  dwelling-house. 
The  bees  occupy  a  room  partitioned  off  12  x 
12  ft.,  87  colonies  being  stacked  up  five  or 
six  hives  high.  Tliis  room  is  much  too 
small.  Nevertheless,  the  bees  are  in  excel- 
lent condition — diy,  no  odor,  few  dead  on 
the  floor;  average  losses  about  one  per  cent. 
The  current  at  the  intake  is  apparently 
stronger  than  in  cellar  No.  1.  No  tempera- 
ture reading's  were  taken,  but  the  cellar  is 
warmer  than  No.  1.    Losses,  1912,  none. 

Cellar  No.  3,  14  x  20  x  8  ft.,  made  of  ce- 
ment blocks,  is  in  stiff  clay.  It  has  four 
vertical  air-shafts  outside,  extending  from 
the  ground  surface,  and  entering  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar;  also  a  dozen  4  x  4-inch  open- 
ings at  each  end  near  the  ceiling,  which 
extend  up  from  two  to  six  feet  through  the 
cement  blocks,  and  open  outside.  There  is 
also  a  trapdoor  into  the  attic,  1^,4  x  3  ft., 
which  is  left  open  in  moderate  weather. 
The  sjjaces  between  the  joints  above  the 
plastered  ceiling  are  filled  with  diy  sawdust. 
Tills  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  not  to 
ventilate  a  bee-cellar,  notwithstanding  many 
contend  that  an  opening  at  the  top  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  In  tliis  cellar  no  air- 
currents  are  perceptible  at  the  opening. 
either  at  the  top  or  bottom.  The  humidity 
is  usually  about  100  per  cent — that  is,  the 
air  is  completely  saturated  with  vapor. 
Although  the  temperature  is  considerably 
liigher  in  cold  Aveather  than  in  No.  1,  the 
air  is  stagnant,  odor  bad,  bees  restless,  and 
bushels  lie  dead  on  the  floor.  The  small 
winter  losses  of  colonies  I  attribute  to  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  bees  due  to  heavy 
fall  flows  of  honey.  A  sub-earth  ventilator 
and  chimney  will  be  installed  before  anoth- 
er winter.     Colonies,  1912,  98 ;  losses,  none. 

Now,  what  can  be  learned  from  these  ex- 
amples? It  seems  to  me  that  the  several 
AA-intei-s  that  these  cellars  have  been  used 
prove  conclusively,  first,  that  proper  ven- 
tilation is  necessaiy  in  the  successful  A^nn- 
tering  of  bees.  Second,  that,  unless  there  is 
a  chimney,  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
peratures within  and  without  a  bee-cellar  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  convection  currents 
that  will  bring  about  a  proper  ventilation. 
Third,  that<tither  a  high  chimney  or  a  near- 
ly horizontal  pipe,  entering  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  cellar,  that  will  take  advantage  of 
wind  pressure,  or  both,  are  the  most  prac- 
tical means  of  forcing  the  air  through  and 
keeping  it  pure  and  at  the  proper  humidity. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "  Why  not 
pass  the  air  in  at  the  top?  "  There  are  two 
reasons.  The  first  is,  that  the  undeiground 
inlet  modifies  the  temperature  by   making 


the  air  warmer  in  cold  weather  and  cooler 
in  warm  weather.  The  second  is  that,  while 
in  cold  weather  the  cold  air  will  drop  to  the 
bottom,  being  heavier,  it  will  not  do  so  when 
the  air  outside  is  warmer  than  that  inside, 
and  there  will  be  little  or  no  ventilation 
when  most  needed. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 


COLONY   OF   BEES  TAKEN  FROM  A  TREE  IN 
FEBRUARY 

BY   J.    S.   FURNER 


I  have  a  colony  of  bees  that  I  got  last 
Februai-y  in  the  woods  two  miles  from  my 
home.  They  were  found  by  some  boys 
hunting  rabbits.  I  investigated,  and  found 
that  the  top  of  a  basswood  had  blown  off  to 
a  distance  of  about  20  feet,  and  the  bees 
were  in  it.  I  got  a  man,  crosscut-saw,  and 
a  democrat  wagon,  and  went  after  them.  I 
sawed  the  log  off  42  inches  long,  nailed 
boards  on  each  end,  covered  the  hole,  loaded 
the  bees  in,  and  in  the  summer  they  went  to 
work  as  lively  as  any  colony  that  I  have. 

The  log  is  22  inches  in  diameter,  with  ai 


Section  of  a  tree  containing  a  colony  of  bees, 
tree  was  cut  in  February. 


The 
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Apiary  of  J.  T.  Kight,   Southport,  Ind. 


opening  inside  ten  inciies  across,  through- 
out the  length  of  the  log.  There  is  nice 
white  comb  clear  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  I  have  a  notch  at  the  bottom  through 
which  the  bees  go  out  and  in. 
Lima,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  YIELD  OF  HONEY  IN  INDIANA  GOOD 


BY  J.  F.  KIGHT 


The  spring  and  summer  honey  harvest  is 
about  to  draw  to  a  close  (July  21).  The 
yield  has  been  very  good  in  quantity  and 
excellent  in  quality.  Owing  to  about  three 
weeks'  drouth  in  June  the  white  and  alsike 
clovers'  were  cut  a  little  short ;  but  while 
they  did  last,  the  bees  carried  in  nectar  with 
a  rush.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
sweet-clover  honey  coming  in  now;  but  I 
can  notice  some  falling  off,  as  I  have  one 
good  strong  colony  on  a  pair  of  scales,  and 
the  nightly  balance  is  running  only  about 
11/2  lbs.  daily,  while  it  ran  as  high  as  61/2 
lbs.  during  the  palmy  days  of  white  and 
alsike  clover  in  May  and  June. 

As  a  rule  the  general  honey  crop  in  Indi- 
ana has  been  good  this  year,  and  in  many 
localities  there  will  be  a  flow  of  smartweed 
and  aster  honey  this  fall. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  AMERICAN  FOUL  BROOn. 

T  have  had  a  little  experience  this  year 
that  was  not  on  the  program;  and  while  I 


have  always  dreaded  the  thought  of  dis- 
ease among  bees  I  can  now  say  that  I  am 
really  glad  that  it  happened,  although  it 
cost  me  several  pounds  of  good  honey  and 
the  loss  of  some  very  fine  wired  comb  foun- 
dation. Yet  I  do  not  regi'et  this  loss,  for 
from  the  experience  gained  early  in  May  I 
discovered  that  American  foul  brood  ex- 
isted in  two  colonies,  and  I  asked  the  State 
Entomologist  to  assist  me  in  going  tkrougli 
my  apiary  of  about  30  colonies  at  that 
time.  He  kindly  did  so,  and  we  found 
seven  pronounced  cases  of  American  foul 
brood.  Having  read  of  the  different  meth- 
ods of  treatment  which  really  ended  with 
the  same  results,  also  having  before  me  the 
printed  instructions  of  the  State  Entomolo- 
gist I  proceeded  to  make  a  cleaning. 

As  mathematics  is  my  long  suit,  and  not 
having  the  desire  for  any  more  labor  than 
was  necessary,  I  commenced  to  figure  just 
the  best,  surest,  and  safest  way  to  extermi- 
nate the  disease.  As  all  authorities  on  this 
disease  seem  to  agree  upon  getting  the  bees 
out  of  the  diseased  liive  and  into  a  new 
clean  one  with  starters  only  in  the  frames, 
I  decided  that  there  ought  to  be  a  better, 
quicker,  and  more  sanitary  way  than  to 
shake  them  as  is  advised  by  most  author- 
ities. I  decided  to  try  the  driven  method, 
instead  of  the  "  shook  "  method,  which,  in 
tl;e  end,  amounts  to  the  same,  only  the  driv- 
en method  is  quicker,  sanitary,  and  safer. 
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Here  it  is:  Place  the  prepared  hive  ■^itli 
the  starters  in  the  frames  on  top  of  the  dis- 
eased hive  after  removing-  the  top  board 
quietly,  and  puff  considerable  smoke  in  the 
hive  entrance  of  the  diseased  colony.  At 
the  same  time  use  a  little  hammer,  and  the 
bees  are  so  frightened  that  they  make  a 
I'ush  for  the  top  of  the  hive  without  stop- 
ping to  gorge  themselves  with  the  infected 
honey.  After  the  first  attack,  I  use  less 
smoke,  but  keep  pretty  busy  with  the  ham- 
mer. Within  ten  minutes  every  bee  that 
can  crawl  is  in  the  upper  hive. 

Remove  the  diseased  hive  to  a'  new  stand 
and  place  the  driven  colony  on  the  old 
stand;  and  after  24  hours  give  the  bees 
either  full  sheets  of  wired  foundation  or 
empty  combs,  and  the  work  is  complete.  If 
there  is  sealed  brood  enough  to  warrant, 
one  should  leave  enough  bees  in  the  diseased 
hive  to  keep  the  unhatched  brood  warm.  At 
the  end  of  21  days  repeat  the  drive;  and  by 
giving  them  a  laying  fiueen  this  second  or 
after-drive  will  build  up  into  a  good  strong- 
colony  by  fall. 

Under  the  treatment  described  above,  the 
cure  has  been  perfect ;  and  from  the  seven 
diseased  colonies  I  now  have  ten  good  ones. 
With  this  treatment,  too,  one  does  not  ex- 
pose any  combs  or  honey  to  the  robber ;  has 
no  lifting,  shaking,  nor  brushing  of  bees, 
and  it  is  quickly  over.  I  regret  the  loss  of 
some  honey  and  combs,  but  do  not  dread 
American  foul  brood  any  more. 

Southport,  Ind. 


CURING  BEE  PARALYSIS  BY  ALLOWING  THE 
COLONY  TO  REAR  A  NEW  QUEEN 


The  Suspension  of  Brood-rearing  Brings  About  the 
Cure 


BY  X.  L.  STAPLETOX 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  P.  C.  Chad- 
wick's  account,  May  15,  page  331,  of  his 
treatment  of  two  paralytic  colonies,  and  also 
in  B.  L.  Fisher's  account  of  the  trouble  he 
is  having  with  his  bees  which  I  have  just 
noticed,  June  1,  page  387.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  question  but  that  Mr.  Fisher's 
trouble  is  paralysis,  and  I  think  I  can  give 
Mr.  Chadwick  the  secret  of  his  success  in 
the  treatment  he  gave  his  diseased  colonies. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  foul  brood  of 
any  kind  in  Georgia;  but  bee  paralysis  is  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  to  all  beekeepers 
in  this  section.  Four  years  ago  I  introduc- 
ed the  first  modern  hives  and  the  first  Ital- 
ian .bees  in  this  section  of  the  State,  and 
now  have  95  colonies,  consisting  of  botli 
three-band  and  golden  Italians.  But  before 
T  started  my  apiary  I  used  to  notice  among 


Test  hive  on  scales. 

the  farmers  who  used  box  hives,  in  practi- 
cally evei'y  beeyard  one  or  more  colonies 
with  a  large  number  of  dead  bees  in  front, 
and  disabled  bees  crawling  around  on  the 
ground.  The  owner  always  explained  that 
the  bees  had  been  robbing  this  colony,  or 
that  the  web  worms  were  killing  it  out.  I 
still  see  the  same  thing  over  the  countrv% 
and  now  know  that  the  trouble  is  paralysis. 

Soon  after  I  began  keeping  bees,  two  of 
my  strongest  colonies  developed  this  trou- 
ble, one  of  them  being  a  colony  which  I  had 
received  by  express  together  with  a  very 
fine  queen,  and  I  have  had  more  or  less  of  it 
in  my  yard  every  year  until  the  present 
time.  I  read  every  thing  I  could  find  on 
the  subject,  and  about  all  I  found  was  sum- 
med up  in  the  advice  to  requeen.  I  also 
wrote  to  J.  J.  Wilder,  of  Cordele,  Ga.,  with 
whom  I  had  been  in  college  some  years  be- 
fore, but  he  gave  me  the  same  advice.  By 
experimenting  I  found  that  requeening 
would  usually  remedy  the  trouble ;  but  twice 
it  did  not  do  so,  and  I  had  to  requeen  the 
second  time  in  each  of  these  cases  in  order 
to  effect  a  cure.  Here  I  desire  to  note  two 
observations:  The  colonies  affected  have 
nearly  always  been  my  strongest  ones,  usu- 
ally containing  expensive  queens  which  I 
hated  to  kill,  and  so  far  I  have  seen  but  two 
colonies  recover  wnthout  treatment;  and 
these  two  which  will  be  refen-ed  to  had 
what  amounted  to  the  same  thing — a  sus- 
pension of  brood-rearing. 

The  second  spring  after  I  entered  the  bee 
business  I  began  experimenting,  witli  a 
view    to    finding   a    simple    treatment,    and 
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have  been  at  it  ever  since,  but  did  not  solve 
the  problem  until  this  season.  Some  writers 
have  suggested  that  tlie  old  honey  stored  in 
the  hive,  and  others  that  the  old  pollen  in 
Ihe  hive,  is  responsible  for  the  trouble,  and 
that,  so  soon  as  new  pollen  and  nectar  are 
brought  in,  the  trouble  wouhl  abate.  My 
observation  does  not  sustain  either  of  these 
theories.  I  have  several  times  removed  from 
the  diseased  colony  all  the  honey  and  pollen 
in  the  hive,  leaving  only  the  center  combs 
with  the  brood,  and  this,  too,  wlien  a  good 
supply  of  both  nectar  and  pollen  was  being 
brought  in.  At  other  times  I  have  fed  su- 
gar syrup.  In  no  case  lias  there  been  any 
perceptible  imi^rovement  in  the  condition  of 
tlie  colony.  Last  season  I  attemx")ted  to  in- 
troduce to  a  diseased  colony  a  (lueen  which 
1  had  received  through  the  mail.  The  bees 
refused  to  acce])t  her;  and  Avhen  I  next 
opened  the  hive  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ation I  found  a  lot  of  fine  queen-cells.  As 
a  matter  of  experiment  I  took  a  couple  of 
these  cells  and  gave  them  1o  nuclei  from 
healthy  colonies,  besides  leaving  one  for 
the  mother  colony.  They  all  mated;  and 
not  only  did  the  motlier  colony  recover  com- 
l>letely,  but  there  was  never  any  trace  of 
disease  in  the  nuclei. 

During  the  past  winter,  wl)ich  was  unusu- 
ally warm,  1  had  five  colonies  badly  affect- 
ed. In  January  I  happened  to  open  one  of 
these  and  found  a  number  of  supersedure 
cells.  This  Avas  so  unusual  that  I  watched 
this  colony  carefully.  A  queen  hatched  out 
in  due  time  and  remained  in  the  hive  for 
ten  days  or  more;  but  a  cold  spell  coming 
on,  she  eventually  disapi)eared  without  ever 
laying.  Soon  afterward,  when  I  went  to 
introduce  a  queen  to  this  colony,  I  noticed 
that  it  was  entirely  cured  of  paralysis,  and 
I  incidentally  noticed  that  all  brood  had 
hatched  out. 

About  the  first  of  Mai'ch  we  had  a  pretty 
fair  honey-floAv  here  from  tupelo  and  other 
sources,  and  another  of  the  diseased  colo- 
nies swarmed,  which  was  something  else 
unusual,  as  I  had  never  before  seen  a  dis- 
eased colony  build  up  sufificiently  to  cast  a 
swarm,  even  in  the  best  honey-flows.  I 
attribute  this  instance  to  the  warm  winter. 
1  hived  the  swarm  and  moved  it  to  a  new 
location,  and  in  due  course  of  time  found 
a  laying  queen  in  the  mother  colony.  Some 
three  or  four  weeks  later  1  was  surprised 
to  notice  that  there  was  no  indication  of 
paralysis  in  either  the  mother  colony  or  the 
swarm.  Tn  trying  to  account  for  this,  and 
in  recalling  some  of  tlie  experimenting  that 
I  had  done  in  the  past,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  thing  that  cDuld  ac- 
count for  such  a  promjjt  cuic  was  the  sus- 
jjension  of  brood-rearing  which  had  occui'- 


red  in  both  the  mother  colony  and  the 
swarm. 

As  a  matter  of  further  exi^eriment  I  then 
went  to  each  of  the  three  remaining  diseas- 
ed colonies,  and,  removing  the  queens,  I 
introduced  each  of  them  to  healthy  colonies 
and  allowed  the  diseased  colonies  to  rear 
their  own  queens.  The  result  was  surpris- 
ing in  that  the  recovery  of  the  diseased 
colonies  was  so  prompt  in  all  three  cases. 
The  old  queens  which  Avere  removed  have 
had  time  to  hatch  out  and  mature  a  large 
amount  of  brood,  and  there  is  no  indication 
of  infection  in  any  of  the  colonies  to  which 
they  were  given,  Avhich  shows  that  the 
queens  were  not  responsible  for  the  trouble. 

It  is  true  that  my  investigations  are  not 
conclusive;  but  I  am  so  sure  that  my  con- 
clusions are  correct  that  I  give  them  to  the 
other  members  of  the  fraternity,  especially 
thos:'  in  the  South,  with  request  that  they 
verify  tlie  same.  1  do  not  know  just  how 
long  the  colony  should  be  without  a  laying 
queen  in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  but  appar- 
ently until  all  brood  has  been  sealed,  and  the 
nurse  bees  have  had  time  to  get  rid  of  all 
tlie  food  they  have  been  preparing  for  the 
brood. 

As  above  stated,  in  two  cases  in  the  past 
where  I  introduced  queens  received  througli 
the  mails  a  cure  Avas  not  effected  until  I 
again  changed  queens;  and  I  attribute  this 
to  the  fact  that  these  queens  must  have  be- 
gun laying  before  all  of  the  old  brood  had 
been  sealed.  In  no  case  Avhere  I  have  in- 
troduced a  cell  or  alloAved  the  colony  to  rear 
its  oAvn  cjueen  has  it  failed  to  effect  a  cure 
promptly. 

I  desire  to  say  further  that  my  observa- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  iso- 
late the  diseased  colonies  nor  to  remove 
them  to  a  separate  yard.  In  no  case  have  I 
had  colonies  by  the  side  of  the  affected  colo- 
nies to  become  diseased.  I  have  had  my 
yard  entirely  Avell  for  Iavo  or  three  months  at 
a  time,  as  it  is  at  present.  I  have  never  had 
the  trouble  occur  the  second  time  in  the 
same  colony,  and  have  given  combs  of  hon- 
ey and  pollen  from  diseased  colonies  to 
healthy  colonics  without  eA^er  haA'ing  the 
healthy  colony  become  infected. 

Colquitt,  Ga. 


HIVES  PROTECTED  IN  WINTER  BY  BUILDING 
PAPER  TACKED  TO  A  FRAMEWORK 

BY  M.  J.  KAUFMANN 


I  liereAvith  enclose  a  photograph  shoAving 
a  hive  and  covering.  The  outside  coA'er  is  a 
light  frameAVork  covered  Avith  building  pa- 
l)er.  I  loi'e  the  front  out  to  slioAV  better  the 
hive  inside.    During  the  Avinter  there  is  just 
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A   lij;lit  i'raniL-'iX'nrk  covered  with  buildin.^"   :i:;iil!'   ;i 
the  wind  in  winter.    Tlie  paper  is  torn  away  in  I'roiu  tc 


a  small  opening  in  the  front,  an  inch  or 
two  below  the  main  entrance.  This  gives 
the  bees  plenty  of  ventilation  and  keeps  out 
the  sunlight.  The  principal  object  of  the 
outer  cover  is  to  break  any  winds  (even 
chaff  hives  occasionally  will  leak  wind),  and 
I  find  it  saves  the  hive  considerably  against 
snow  and  dampness.  Of  course,  a  man  run- 
ning two  or  three  hundred  hives  would  not 
find  this  advantageous;  but  for  the  small 
beekeeper  the  slight  trouble  that  he  would 
have  making  the  framework  covering  it 
would  more  than  compensate  him  for  the 
protection  given  the  hives. 
New  York. 


POSITION  OF  THE  CLUSTER  OF  BEES  WINTER- 
ED OUTDOORS 


BY  GEORGE  SHIBEf! 


In  Dr.  Miller's  fifth  Straw,  p.  108,  Feb. 
lo,  he  says :  "  While  empty  combs  would  be 
found  below  the  cluster,  the  bees  would 
never  allow  honey  below  the  cluster."  And, 
again,  "  But  reasoning  is  not  always  safe." 
Even  so.     In  the  footnote,  tlie  editor  says. 


"  We  feel  viM'v  sure  we 
have  had  many  casea 
like  this  where  the 
combs  of  honey  pro- 
ject below  the  cluster." 
Mr.Editor,  j'ou  have 
got  the  decision.  In 
winter,  are  not  bees 
always  right  up  to  the 
top  of  the  frames?  and 
if  a  space  is  made 
above  the  frames  and 
under  the  Cjuilt,  don't 
they  always  cover  the 
top  of  the  frames?  I 
do  not  recall  a  case 
where  they  did  not.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I 
observed  last  Febru- 
ary. The  19th  and  20th 
of  that  month  were 
very  warm,  and  the 
bees  flew  as  in  sum- 
mer, so  I  took  the 
chance  and  opened 
many  colonies.  I  found 
hive  after  hive  with 
honey  ifi  the  bottom 
part  of  the  combs — 
not  only  one  or  two, 
but  a  lot  of  them.  In 
ease  of  a  great  many 
I  did  not  take  out  a 
frame  if  I  could  see 
the  combs  on  the  out- 
side of  the  cluster  with 
sealed  honey  and  the  ends  of  the  middle 
combs  sealed. 

One  colony  I  opened  and  took  out  eveiy 
comb.  It  had  one  of  my  choice  queens.  It 
was  a  magnificent  stand  of  bees.  Well,  the 
four  center  combs  had  empty  cells  in  the 
upper  half,  and  sealed  honey  below.  The 
tAvo  outside  combs  were  still  sealed  solid — 
had  not  been  touched.  Yes,  honey  Avas  be- 
low the  cluster,  for  the  bees  were  at  the  top 
of  the  frames.  I  opened  a  number  of  others 
that  were  in  the  same  condition. 

Yes,  Dr.  Miller,  while  I  have  a  pretty 
warm  feeling  for  you  I  shall  have  to  take 
the  editor's  side  of  the  argument,  for  you 
see  I  saw  it,  and  it  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind. 
I  have  wintered  a  good  many  colonies  in 
the  cellar;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
your  statement  will  hold  true  in  regard  to 
that  mode  of  wintering — /.  e.,  that  honey 
will  never  be  found  below  the  cluster,  but 
it  will  be  found  below  the  cluster  when  bees 
are  wintered  out  of  doors.  Or  let  me  say  it 
this  way — I  saw  a  number  of  such  cases  last 
Februarv. 

Randolph.  X.  Y. 


i    I      •  _   :    iti  against 
show  tlie  hive  inside. 
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Comb  honey  protected  by  a  tin  slide  on  each  side  of  the  section. 


TIN   COVERS    FOR  SENDING  HONEY  BY  PAR- 
CEL POST 


By  W.  J.  LEWIS 


As  an  exi^eriment  we  are  sending  you  un- 
der separate  cover,  by  parcel  post,  two  sec- 
tions of  honey  enclosed  in  our  tin  covers. 
One  of  these  sections,  among-  forty  others, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Gulf  States  Fair  at 
Mobile  last  fall,  and  was  from  tliere  taken 
to  Chicago  and  exliibited  at  the  land  show. 
It  was  then  sent  back  to  Citronelle,  and, 
with  about  twenty  others,  inclosed  with  tlie 
tins,  was  put  in  a  trunk  with  other  baggage 
and  sent  to  tliis  city.  If  it  reaches  you  in 
good  condition  I  think  it  will  be  a  fair  test 
of  our  tin  covers  for  supporting  a  section 
of  honey  while  being  handled.  The  tins 
can  be  put  on  or  removed  more  easiW  by 
clamping  them  sidewise  over  the  section 
than  to  attempt  to  slide  on  endwise. 

This  honey  was  produced  in  an  improved 
Danzenbaker  hive.  We  use  a  galvanized 
iron  strip  to  rest  the  frames  on  instead  of 
the  wide  cleats,  for  both  supers  and  brood- 
chamber.  "\Ye  think  tliis  makes  an  ideal 
hive,  as  there  is  an  air-shaft  at  each  end  of 
the  hive,  also  a  liighway  or  passage  for  the 
bees  to  go  and  come.  We  also  swing  the 
extracting-frames  and  section-holders  from 
the  center.  Our  special  frames,  both  brood 
and  extracting,  have  seven-eighths  top  and 
bottom  bars.  The  section-holders  have  the 
same  width  of  top  and  bottom  bars  so  as  to 
cover  the  sections  entirely.  We  have  used 
the  new  frame  and  holder  for  two  years. 

We  shall  pi-oduce  about  3000  sections  at 
our  Alabama  place  this  year.  Our  apiary 
in  this  city  consists  of  about  sixty  colonies ; 
the  bee-yard  is  illuminated  with  electric 
lights,  and  the  hives  stand  on  cemerit  stands. 
We  produce  extracted  here. 

One  correspodent  tells  how  the  price  of 
honey  can  be  raised  six  or  eight  cents  per 
pound  by  advertising.  Of  this  we  feel  cei'- 
tain.  We  get  from  six  to  ten  cents  more 
per  section  for  our  honey  tlian  the  regular 


inice.  Grocers  will  not  handle  other  honej' 
after  once  handling  our  product  with  its 
tin  covers.  Fancy  honey  ought  to  bring  as 
much  as  fancy  butter.  We  once  thouglit 
the  producers  would  some  time  get  together, 
and,  by  advertising  the  merits  and  uses  of 
honey,  establish  a  better  price;  but  we  hav'e 
about  lost  hope.  Beekeepers  are  too  widely 
separated  for  a  concerted  movement,  and 
in  the  ranks  ai"e  too  many  scientists  and  old 
fogies  for  united  action. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[The  honey  arrived  in  rather  bad  condi- 
tion, the  combs  being  cracked.  However, 
we  photographed  one  of  the  sections  to 
show  the  protecting  slide,  an  engraving  of 
which  appears  herewith. — Ed.] 


SHAKING  COMBS  OF  A  DISEASED  COLONY 


Reducing  a  Foul-broody  Colony  to  a  Few  Combs 

which  can  be  Shaken  Quickly  when  the 

Treatment  is  Given 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN 


It  appears  to  me,  unless  my  memory  fails 
me,  that  in  the  many  methods  given  for,  the 
treatment  for  foul  brood  (and  if  any  do 
give  it),  little  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
the  best  method  of  shaking  bees  from  foul- 
broody  colonies. 

The  object  in  shaking  bees  twice  is  to 
minimize  the  possibility  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  treatment,  the  "bees  may  have  any 
disease  germs  in  the  liive.  The  line  of  rea- 
soning is  that  the  bees  are  liable  to  fill  their 
honey-sacs  the  first  time  they  are  shaken; 
that  some  diseased  honey  may  be  in  the 
l)ees  after  the  first  cells  in  comb  have  been 
]jroduced,  and  that  they  may  have_  stored 
this  honey  in  the  comb  Avhere  it  is  likely  it 
-sNil!  be  i^ed  to  brood.  Therefore  another 
shake  is  given.  Now,  it  might  so  happen 
that  the  operation  may  be  repeated  by  the 
bees  the  second  time;  but  the  ratio  of  risk  is 
reduced  just  to  tlie  extent  that  the  amount 
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of  diseased  honey  in  tlie  hive  has  been  re- 
duced. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  pose  as  an  expert 
in  foul-brood  matters,  for  I  do  not  believe 
I  ever  had  more  than  five  colonies  with  the 
disease  at  one  time  in  an  apiaiy.  I  think 
1  have  had  that ;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid 
of  it,  and  extremely  anxious  not  to  become 
any  more  familiar  with  it  from  a  practical 
standiDoiut.  In  order  not  to  be  a  menace  to 
others,  as  well  as  not  to  spread  it  in  my 
own  apiary,  I  have  read  all  that  I  thought 
worth  reading  about  it,  and  have  thought 
a  good  deal  upon  the  subject. 

The  danger  comes  from  the  infected  hon- 
ey the  bees  take  up  and  carry  in  their  honey- 
sacs.  Why,  then,  not  do  all  one  can  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  any  of  this  hon- 
ey? Some  combs,  owing  to  propolis,  and 
on  account  of  the  way  they  are  built  into 
the  frames,  and  even  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  hives,  are  so  difficult  to  remove  that 
the  bees  might  almost  get  full  honey-sacs 
before  tliey  are  separated  from  their  stores. 
Almost  any  hive,  however,  can  be  made 
more  convenient  for  action.  Where  the 
colony  does  not  occupy  all  the  combs  in  the 
hive,  all  surplus  combs  can  be  removed — 
in  fact,  all  that  have  no  brood  in  them,  or 
perhaps  even  more.  The  two  outside  combs 
can  in  any  case  be  removed,  and  then  when 
the  bees  do  not  expect  it  the  beekeeper  can 
go  there  with  what  help  he  can  muster, 
smoke  the  bees  if  at  all  cross,  or  give  little 
or  no  smoke  if  they  are  gentle  (but  better 
smoke  the  bees  than  work  slowly).  The 
combs  can  be  seized  quickly,  the  bees  shak- 
en off  by  every  operator,  and  in  that  way 
the  danger  of  transmission  of  the  disease 
be  overcome  because  the  bees  get  little  or 
no  chance  to  fill  themselves. 

I  am  still  a  strong  advocate  of  brimston- 
ing  the  bees  if  there  are  only  one  or  two 
diseased  in  a  large  apiary.  This  is  not 
necessary;  but  I  always  feel  that  it  is  a  safe 
way,  and  I  am  no  stranger  to  that  method 
of  treatment,  and  under  such  circumstances 
I  am  in  favor  of  burning  the  comb. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


BEEKEEPING  ON  HILLCREST  FRUIT  FARM 


BY   S.    H.   BURTON 


As  bees  are  considered  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  a  fruit-farm  for  the  proper  pol- 
lination of  bloom,  my  first  investment  as 
soon  as  my  berry  plants  and  trees  began  to 
bloom  was  five  colonies  of  bees.  The  bees 
were  in  eight-frame  dovetailed  hives,  and 
were  knocked  down  to  me  at  a  jjublic  sale 
at  $2.00  per  stand. 

They  were  purchased  in  October;  and  as 


the  honey-flow  was  practically  over  I  at 
once  moved  them  to  my  farm  and  prepared 
them  for  winter  by  removing  the  sections 
and  filling  the  supers  with  leaves  and  chaff, 
first  spreading  a  cloth  over  the  brood-frames 
to  prevent  the  packing  from  going  down 
between  the  frames  into  the  brood-chamber. 

One  colony  was  lost  on  account  of  being 
queenless.  The  other  four  wintered  finely 
in  an  oi3en  shed  with  outside  packing. 
These  four  colonies  have  never  swarmed, 
although  I  have  owned  them  for  three  years. 
However,  this  little  experience  gave  me  the 
"  bee  fever,"  and  I  have  since  built  up  my 
apiary  by  jjurchase,  swarms,  and  increase, 
till  now  I  have  24  colonies. 

Up  to  July  1  the  honey  crop  was  im- 
mense, some  colonies  filling  a  super  in  ten 
days.  The  extended  drouth  for  the  past 
two  months  has  shut  oft'  all  sources  of  sujj- 
ph',  and  it  now  looks  as  though  I  might 
have  to  feed  in  order  to  winter  through 
safely.  Buckwheat  was  sown  the  middle  of 
July,  but  it  has  been  so  dry  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  seed  has  never  sprouted.  How- 
ever, a  beeman  is  hard  to  down,  so  I  still 
live  in  hojDes  of  better  luck  ahead. 

Having  read  about  requeening  and  in- 
troducing, I  decided  to  try  my  hand  at 
introducing  new  blood  into  our  apiary,  and 
also  see  what  I  could  do  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing artificial  increase.  Two  queens  were 
ordered,  and  the  directions  for  introducing 
to  a  queenless  colony  were  followed.  The 
cage  was  slii:)ped  down  between  the  frames, 
and  was  left  24  hours.  Upon  examination  it 
was  found  that  the  bees  had  not  released 
the  queen,  so  she  was  turned  loose,  and  ran 
down  between  the  frames.  The  next  day 
an  insiDection  was  made,  and  no  queen  was 
to  be  found. 

With  the  second  queen  I  had  better  suc- 
cess. Artificial  increase  was  tried  here; 
and  instead  of  introducing  the  queen  to  the 
bees  I  did  just  the  reverse — introduced  the 
bees  to  the  queen.  A  frame  of  honey  was 
removed  from  a  hive,  and  only  about  three 
dozen  bees  with  it.  This  was  placed  in  an 
empty  hive  with  the  rest  of  the  frames 
containing  full  sheets  of  foundation.  The 
entrance  was  closed,  and  left  for  two  days. 
Then  the  cover  was  removed ;  and  my  queen, 
(vhose  wings  had  been  clipped,  released.  1 
then  went  to  a  strong  colony  having  a  full 
super  of  honey,  and  removed  the  super, 
bees  and  all,  and  placed  on  my  hive  con- 
taining the  new  queen.  I  left  the  entrance 
closed  until  the  next  morning.  In  24  hours 
after  opening  the  entrance  those  bees  were 
carrying  in  pollen,  and  every  thing  was  as 
orderly  as  could  be.  This,  too,  w^as  during 
a  drouth,  and  no  robbing. 

Washington,  Ind. 
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■lit   and  fiiinily   in  their  apiary  in   New  Soutli   Wales,   Australia. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


BY  A.  P.  HABERECHT 


The  conditions  in  the  Tnited  Slates  are 
altogether  different  from  ours  in  the  south- 
ern Revernia  of  New  South  Wales.  Our 
average  I'ainfall  is  22  inches  ]Der  annum. 
The  coldest  morning  I  can  remember  was 
2G  degi-ees  F.,  and  the  warmest  day  118  in 
the  shade.  Our  produce  is  cliieily  wheat 
and  wool. 

I  am  a  builder  by  trade,  and  keep  a  few 
bees  as  a  hobby  as  well  as  for  profit.  I 
have  at  present  70  colonies  of  bees,  a  few 
golden  Italians,  a  few  blacks,  but  mostly 
hybrids.  The  golden  Italians  I  procured 
from  H.  L.  Jones,  Queersland.  The  queens 
wliicli  I  raise  myself  go  back  in  color  every 
year;  but  as  for  honey-gatherers  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference. 

I  am  sending-  a  picture  of  my  apiary  and 
honey-eaters.  I  have  most  of  my  bees  in 
ten-frame  Langstroth  hives  from  one  to 
three  stories.  1  sell  all  my  honey  (extracted) 
in  60-lb.  cans  at  the  apiary.  Tliere  is  no 
sale  for  comb  honey.  I  keej)  only  one  hive 
going  with  sections  for  my  own  use.  I  have 
exhibited  extracted  honey  for  six  years,  and 
have  not  yet  been  beaten.  My  locality  is  all 
riglit  for  quality,  but  no  good  for  quantity. 
The  best  average  I  had  for  one  season  was 
120  lbs.  per  colony;  but  the  average  for  the 
last  ten  years  would  be  about  30  lbs.  per 
colonj'.  I  always  leave  about  30  lbs.  of  fall 
honey  per  colony,  whicli  has  always  been 
sufficient  to  see  the  bees  through  the  winter, 
and  to  rear  their  brood. 

The  winter  here  lasts  about  three  months 
(May,  June,  July);  but  on  any  calm  and 
sunny  day,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter,  the 
bees  will  fly.  About  the  fiist  of  September 
ihey  will  begin  to  gather  j'ollen  from  cape- 


w  e  e  d  ,  and  swarm 
about  the  middle  of 
October.  Our  honey  is 
gathered  chiefly  from 
eucalyptus  trees, 
which  begin  to  bloom 
in  September.  Our 
locality  has  three  spe- 
cies— the  first  one  and 
the  best, the  yellow  box 
{Eucalyptus  melliodo- 
ra  A.  Cum),  then  the 
red  gum  [Eucalyptus 
rost  rata  Schlecht ) , 
and,  lastly,  the  gray 
box  {Eucalyptus  hem- 
iphlora),  which  gives 
us  our  fall  honey,  and 
is  dark  in  color,  and 
gi-aniilates  quickly.  The  yellow  box  and 
red  gum  honej-  seldom  granulate.  Some 
of  it  never  granulates.  I  have  had  samj^les 
since  1898,  and  they  are  just  as  I  put  them 
aside. 

So  far  I  have  had  only  one  case  of  foul 
brood.  I  at  once  sulphured  the  bees  and 
burned  the  whole  of  the  brood-nest  with 
the  bees,  and  I  have  never  had  any  since. 
I  kept  bees  in  box  hives  about  20  years  ago, 
on  the  Wimmera  River,  in  Victoria,  and 
lost  53  colonies  out  of  57  in  a  few  weeks 
with  foul  brood. 

In  1902,  if  I  remember  rightl}',  I  lost  in 
this  locality  45  colonies  out  of  53  from  what 
was  called  the  "  disappearing  trick."  Since 
that  time  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Some  seasons  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
spring  dwindling,  and  sometimes  a  little 
paralysis;  but  the  latter  is  not  contagious 
here. 

If  any  of  your  readers  would  care  to 
exchange  samples  of  honey  I  should  be 
pleased  to  do  so.  I  read  some  time  ago  that 
our  eucalyptus  trees  are  grown  in  some 
parts  of  America.  I  am  sui-e  they  should 
flourish  on  your  soils.  Red-gum  plantations 
should  prove  very  profitable  in  America  in 
the  long  run. 

Witli  reference  to  railway  freight  on 
honey  in  New  South  Wales,  I  interviewed 
the  station  master  here,  and  he  tells  me  he 
k;:ows  nothing  about  changing  from  B  to  ^ 
rate.  His  book  says  honey  goes  as  B  rate, 
minimum  on  ton  (no  difference  in  freight 
on  comb  or  extracted  honev)  ;  50  miles,  10 
shillings  per  ton;  100  miles,  18-10;  200 
miles,  £1-13-5 ;  300  miles,  £2-3-10  ;  500  miles, 
£2-16-1 ;  and  600  miles,  £3-2-7. 

NUMBERING  OF  HIVES. 

The  numbering  of  liives  on  their  stands 
seems  ridiculous.  In  the  first  place,  one 
woiihl  want  to  have  a  lunnber  on  ever,-  side 
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of  the  hive  oi*  else  he  wouhl  have  to  iio  to 
the  side  of  the  hive  where  the  number  is. 

My  arrangement  is  this :  Ten  hives  in  a 
row,  alAvays  counting  from  left  to  right ; 
and  ten  rows  in  each  section  (that  is,  100 
hives).  I  certainly  have  every  liive  num- 
bered in  my  book ;  but  in  the  apiary  the 
position  gives  me  the  number  at  a  glance, 
wherever  I  may  be  at  the  time.  For  exam- 
ple, a  swarm  is  issuing  from  a  hive,  say  the 
fifth  in  the  fifth  row,  which  must  be  4."); 
the  brick  on  top  of  the  hives  gives  me  all 
the  particulars  I  want  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  cjueen  and  hive,  so  I  know  every 
thing  in  a  few  seconds  without  moving  one 
yard.  I  have  had  this  arrangement  ever 
since  I  began  using  frame  hives.  I  have 
my  hives  on  four  pegs  about  12  inclies  from 
the  ground,  and  have  them  jiiaced  10  feet 
by  20  feet,  and  a  row  of  fruit-trees  between, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  post  card. 

Henty,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


IS  SUGAR  A  WHOLESOME  FOOD  FOR  BEES? 


BY   J.   A.    HEBERLE,   B.    S. 

Practical  beekeepei's  have  always  sound- 
ed a  note  of  caution  against  feeding  too 
much  sugar.  Of  course  the  warning  was 
not  against  feeding  sugar  for  winter  stores 
in  a  poor  honey  year,  nor  is  there  any  harm 
in  feeding  a  few  pounds  of  sugar  to'  eacli 
colony.  I  feed  every  year  in  September 
about  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  eacli  colony 
at  an  apiary  where  the  bees  gather  a  little 
heather  honey,  and  my  bees  always  winter 
well. 

The  sugar  is  usually  boiled.  This  was 
formerly  done  because  ultramarine  was  used 
to  make  sugar  appear  wliiter.  By  boiling, 
the  ultramarine  came  on  top  and  was 
skimmed  off.  I  have  no  convenient  place  to 
boil  the  sugar.  I  use  cold  water  to  make 
the  syrup — equal  parts  by  measure  of  well- 
refined  crystallized  sugar  and  water.  If  it 
is  late  in  the  season,  then  a  more  concen- 
trated syrup  is  used,  as  much  as  7  parts  of 
sugar  to  4  parts  of  water  by  volume  to  this 
synip.  Hot  water  is  needed  to  facilitate 
the  solution. 

Honey  from  honey-dew  is  not  suitable 
for  winter  stores.  Some  of  this  capped 
honey  should  be  taken  out,  and  sufficient 
sugar  fed  or  suitable  honey  given  so  the 
bees,  while  compelled  to  remain  in  the  hive, 
can  feed  on  the  good  honey  or  sugar. 
Honey  from  honey-dew  invariably  gives 
dysentery,  and  very  often  such  a  colony  in 
our  long  severe  winters  is  lost,  or  so  weak- 
ened that  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble. 
T  I'ecommend  in  poor  seasons  to  take  in 
early   fall   some   capped   honey    from   eacli 


colony.  Feed  sugar  instead,  and  give  the 
capped  honey  in  the  spring  as  needed. 

In  our  rough  si)ring  weather  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  supply  feed  in  fluid  form  too 
early  in  spring.  It  entices  the  bees  to  fly 
out  for  water  and  pollen,  and  a  large  per 
cent  never  reach  home  again.  If  the  lack- 
ing food  is  supplied  with  capped  honey- 
combs the  bees  are  not  so  excited  nor  so 
much  stimulated,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  honey-flow  are  usually  more  poj^ulous', 
and  consequently  bring  more  surplus.  Colo- 
nies not  stimulated  seem  to  conserve  their 
energies,  and  use  them  later  to  better  ad- 
vantage. Stimulating  in  the  latter  part  of 
spring  when  the  inconstant  weather  has 
lost  part  of  its  danger  may  be  advanta- 
geous. Great  care,  however,  must  always 
be  exercised  when  stimulative  feeding  in 
sjiring  is  practiced.  The  warning  against 
sugar  feeding  was  for  those  beekeepers  who 
take  all  the  honey  they  can  from  the  bees 
and  feed  sugar.  These  mercenary  beekeep- 
ers tliink  they  are  profiting  by  this  robbing 
system,  but  they  are  mistaken.  They  have 
considerable  work,  and  but  little  gain.  They 
do  harm  to  their  bees  and  lessen  the  chance 
for  a  good  crop  of  lioney  next  season,  be- 
cause the  colonies  so  robbed  do  not  prosper 
as  well  in  spring  on  the  sugar,  and  can  not 
make  use  of  the  early  honey-flow  to  the 
same  advantage  as  the  more  populous  colo- 
nies that  had  plenty  of  honey  during  brood- 
reaiing  time. 

Dr.  U.  Kramer,  of  Zurich,  wrote  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "  The  Physiological 
Effect  of  Sugar-feeding."  By  analy.sis  it 
was  determined  that  sugar  honey  {i.  e., 
sugar  fed  to  the  bees  and  extracted)  con- 
tained practically  as  much  nitrogen  as  hon- 
ey. Of  course,  the  ethereal  oils  and  other 
subtile  substances  peculiar  to  honey  are  not 
])resent,  and  the  inversion  is  not  complete. 
Sugar  honey  from  the  uncapped  cells  show- 
ed 0.28  i^er  cent  of  nitrogen;  the  capped 
sugar  honey  showed  0.36  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen. Sugar  is  a  hydro-carbon,  and  contains 
no  nitrogen.  Dr.  Kramer  deduces,  tliere- 
fore,  that  the  bees  supply  albumen  from 
their  body  while  inverting  the  sugar.  If 
that  is  so,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
feeding  great  quantities  of  sugar  must  be 
harmful  to  the  bees.  It  must  Aveaken  their 
vitality  and  make  them  more  suscejitible  (o 
disease. 

HOW   LONGEVITY   IS   INFLUENCED. 

To  lessen  the  vitality  means  to  shorten 
their  life,  while  longevity  of  the  bee  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  beekeeping.  It  should 
be  the  ideal  of  the  beekeeper  to  produce  by 
careful  selection  bees  that  liave  (ireat  vital- 
ilfl.  Such  bees  resist  diseases  better,  and 
bring  the  most  surplus.     During  spring  the 
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brood-nest  can  be  increased  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bees  present  in  the  colony.  If 
the  bees  of  a  colony  dnring  the  busy  season 
live  seven  weeks  instead  of  six,  that  colony 
will  become  populous  providing  the  queen 
lays  an  equal  number  of  eggs  sooner  than 
the  colony  whose  bees  live  only  six  weeks, 
and  would  bring  in  much  more  surplus. 
By  selection  bees  have  been  produced,  not 
only  of  splendid  color,  but  also  of  great 
fertility.  Great  fertility  alone  does  not 
mean  great  surplus  unless  the  offspring 
haye  great  vitality. 

Longevity  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  If  the  beekeepers,  especially  the 
breeders,  strive  to  produce  queens  whose 
progeny  are  especially  hardy  they  will 
succeed,  just  as  they  have  succeeded  with 
fine  color  and  great  fertility.  The  trouble 
is  to  know  the  queen  whose  progeny  is 
especially  hardy.  If  beekeepers  once  decide 
to  pay  esijeeial  attention  to  longevity  they 
will  find  ways  that  will  permit  them  a])- 
proximately  to  judge  of  this  desirable  qual- 
ity. If  a  colony  has  a  very  fertile  queen, 
and  is  populous,  yet  does  not  bring  in  sur- 
plus correspondingly,  one  may  infer  tliat 
the  fielders  are  not  in  the  right  proportion 
to  the  nurses.  Unless  there  are  other  con- 
ditions that  account  for  the  deficiency,  that 
would  mean  that  the  fielders  do  not  live 
long  enough.  On  account  of  the  fertility  of 
the  queen,  the  colony  is  always  populous, 
consumes  great  quantities  of  honey  to  feed 
the  larv«,  but,  having  fewer  fielders  than  a 
colony  whose  queen  is  equally  prolific,  but 
whose  descendants  live  longer,  is  short  in 
surplus. 

By  comparison  of  two  colonies  of  about 
equally  fertile  queens  but  great  difference  in 
vitality,  the  colony  of  greater  vitality  would 
be  more  populous  mornings  and  evenings. 
A  colony  that  does  not  seem  very  populous 
during  the  day,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
queen  only  medium,  but  whose  siurplus 
compares  favorably  with  the  best,  that  -will 
be  a  colony  whose  bees  probably  have  that 
longevity  that  the  up-to-date  beekeeper 
should  wish.  We  know  in  a  general  way 
that  bees  during  the  busy  season  live  about 
sis  weeks,  while  bees  hatched  in  August  or 
September  live  about  eight  months. 

To  accomplish  much  by  selection  in  a 
short  time,  it  is  essential  to  select  carefully 
the  colonies  from  Avhich  queens  are  reared. 
Equal  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  selec- 
tion of  colonies  Avhose  drones  are  to  make 
the  queens.  A  choice  colony,  only  the  best 
is  good  enough,  should  be  set  up  in  a  place 
far  away  from  any  apiary  and  from  the 
woods  where  wild  bees  are — say  one  mile 
(a  greater  distance  would  be  preferable), 
and    the    queens    to    be   mated    should    be 


brought  there.  The  colony  should  have  op- 
portunity to  rear  a  great  number  of  drones ; 
and  if  the  honey-tlow  is  meager,  liquid 
honey  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water 
should  be  fed  for  the  purjDose  of  stimula- 
tion. Under  such  conditions  a  high  per- 
centage of  queens  would  be  mated  pure,  and 
transmit  to  their  progeny  witli  much  greater 
certainty  the  good  qualities  of  both  parents. 
We  may  often  note  that  some  colonies  are 
much  quicker  in  detecting  distant  sources 
of  nectar.  This  is  also  a  quality  that  de- 
serves the  special  attention  of  the  breeder. 

I  have  noticed  that  some  beekeepers  in 
America  advise  feeding  only  cane  sugar, 
claiming  that  beet  sugar  is  not  wholesome 
for  bees.  I  think  this  warning  is  not  justi- 
fied. All  sugar  Ave  use  on  the  table  is  cane 
sugar — that  is  its  proper  chemical  name, 
regardless  of  its  derivation — and  is  in  all 
cases  just  the  same,  be  it  from  the  sugar- 
beet,  sorghum,  sugar-cane,  or  the  maple 
tree.  In  good  or  ivell-refined  sugar  there 
is  barely  enough  of  other  substances  so  that 
its  derivation  may  be  determined  by  the 
most  delicate  and  refined  methods  of  mod- 
ern science;  but  the  ordinary  mortal  can 
find  no  difference. 

In  Germany  we  use  sugar  from  the  sugar- 
beet  exclusively.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
case  where  any  undesirable  effects  had  been 
noticed  by  feeding  to  bees  well-j-efined 
sugar  from  the  sugar-beet.  The  tendency 
of  degeneration  of  the  bees  through  feeding 
large  quantites  of  sugar  will  be  the  same 
Avhether  the  sugar  is  derived  from  the  sugar- 
l)eet  or  the  sugai'-cane.  Alcohol  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  from  corn,  barley,  or  potatoes. 
This  article  applies  especially  to  conditions 
prevailing  here  in  Bavaria. 

Markt  Oberdorf,  Bavaria,  Germany. 


THE  "  MOVIES"  AND  BEEKEEPING 


BY  LOUIS  SCROLL 


Continved  from  page  709. 

for    advertising    the    beekeepers'    products 
carried  out. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such 
a  film  should  be  straight-out  advertising  in 
its  make-up,  but  tliat  the  scenes  Avould  be 
interesting  moving-picture-show  stuff,  and 
so  interesting  that  they  will  attract  atten- 
tion. Then,  indirectly,'  the  advertising  fea- 
ture of  these  pictures  should  come  out  of 
strong  suggestions  incorporated  in  various 
ways'throughout  the  film.  The  titles  to  the 
different  scenes  should  be  suggestive  as  well 
as  explanatory,  and  the  pictures  should  be 
such  as  to  create  the  desire  that  we  are 
after.  For  instance,  if  the  matter  of  honey 
can  be  kept  uppermost  in  tlie  minds  of  the 
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spectators  by  showing'  the  honey  in  its  vari- 
ons  shapes  and  forms,  jierhaps  best  in  the 
combs  as  they  are  handled  from  the  hive, 
etc.,  honey  handled  in  the  store,  a  person 
purchasing'  or  admiring  a  package  of  the 
clear  licjiiid  honej*,  or  the  pure  white  comb 
hone}',  and  shelves  of  honey  in  nice  glass, 
as  w'ell  as  exhibits  at  fairs,  with  large  pyra- 
mids of  honey  in  glass,  or  great  piles  of  it 
in  the  comb,  would  help  out.  But  better 
still,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  such  pictures 
as  actually  show  the  honey  being  used  and 
eaten  at  the  table,  with  nice  brown  biscuit 
or  hot  cakes,  or  somebody  giving  nice  bits 
of  wliite  comb  honey  to  some  rosy-cheeked 
children  in  place  of  pieces  of  candy.  Hon- 
ey could  be  displaj-ed  in  many  other  inter- 
esting as  well  as  suggestive  ways. 

It  is  true  that  not  every  detail  need  actu- 
ally be  shown  in  a  picture  film  to  place 
before  the  spectators  a  whole  story  about 
honey  and  the  value  of  good  honey.  Just 
as  one  goes  to  see  a  great  play,  either  in  a 
theater  or  a  reproduction  of  it  in  a  moving- 
picture  show,  because  he  has  read  a  book  of 
the  story  of  the  play,  so  a  complete  picture 
story  of  honey  production  and  honey  for 
food  could  be  g'iven  which  would  create,  at 
the  same  time,  a  demand  for  this  product. 


FIELD  NOTES  FROM  MINNESOTA 


BY  J.  ALF.  HOLMBERG 
Ajnary  Inspector 


The  results  of  the  treatment  of  bee  dis- 
eases throughout  the  State  have  been  very 
gratifying  this  year,  and  it  looks  to  me  now 
as  though  we  were  the  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion so  far  as  a  cure  is  concerned.  I  am 
pleased  to  saj-  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  European  foul  brood  this  season, 
and  we  can  keep  it  so  if  we  can  have  the 
co-ojieration  of  every  beekeeper.  I  have 
found  several  places  that  were  stricken  with 
sae  brood.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  at 
Washington  does  not  advise  treating  this 
disease ;  but  where  there  are  not  too  many 
colonies  I  think  it  a  good  thing.  In  one 
instance  I  treated  a  colony  where  sae  brood 
existed,  and  it  produced  75  lbs.  of  honey 
the  same  season. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
foul  brood  that  I  hardly  deem  it  worth  while 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  this  disease  in 
this  writing;  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to 
state  in  my  annual  report  every  thing  of 
imi^ortance  regarding  this  disease. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  will  advise  that 
no  chances  be  taken  at  all  if  one  desires  the 
quickest  way  out.  This  seems  to  be  the 
gi-eatest  difficulty  among  so  many  beekeep- 
ers that  liave  affected  apiaries,  and  if  they 
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would  just  try  to  keep  every  thing  clean 
after  treating,  it  would  mean  more  to  the 
bee  industi-y  than  I  could  mention  at  this 
time.  On  one  occasion  where  I  inspected 
an  apiary  I  found  some  hives  with  Ameri- 
can foul  brood.  The  owner  helping  me  in 
this  work  wore  gloves.  When  the  work  was 
completed  in  this  yard  we  were  to  inspect 
another  yard  of  his  close  by.  We  went 
there ;  and  if  I  had  not  stopped  him  he 
would  have  used  the  same  gloves  and  tools 
without  disinfecting  them.  I  afterward 
found  out  that  he  had  done  this  before,  and, 
of  course,  had  spread  the  disease  himself. 
This,  of  course,  was  carelessness  on  his 
paii ;  and  so  many  seem  to  think  this  is 
such  a  small  matter  that  it  doesn't  count : 
but  when  a  person  is  dealing  with  a  conta- 
gious disease  he  can  not  be  too  careful. 

In  hiving  stray  swarms,  unless  one  is 
positive  that  they  are  from  healthy  colonies, 
I  advise  putting  on  empty  frames  or  start- 
ers. Later,  these  can  be  replaced  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation.  Bj-  doing  this  the 
bees  will  use  the  honey  they  had  Avith  them 
for  the  secretion  of  wax. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Screen  for  Keeping  Mice  from  a  Hive 

I  had  a  couple  of  hives  into  which  mice  had  found 
their  way.  They  did  a  whole  lot  of  damage  to  the 
bees  before  I  could  find  out  what  the  trouble  was. 
Whenever  one  sees  at  the  entrance  an  unusual 
amount  of  bitten-up  bees  and  larger  pieces  of  comb, 
wax,  or  wax  mixed  with  packings,  he  may  surely 
make  up  his  mind  that  there  is  something  wrong 
inside  the  hive. 

If  the  weather  permits,  and  the  bees  are  flying, 
open  the  hive,  and  a  mouse  or  something  else  will  be 
found  in  the  hive.  Unless  one  is  careful  to  catch  the 
mouse  it  will  hide  between  the  frames.  If  the  weath- 
er is  too  cold,  and  the  bees  are  not  flying,  one  may 
catch  the  mouse  with  a  small  trap  on  the  outside  of 
the  entrance. 

To  avoid  all  this  trouble,  the  very  best  thing  I 
have  found  is  to  use  a  strip  of  screen  (quarter-inch 
mesh),  and  fit  that  in  front  of  the  entrance.  That 
will  not  interfere  with  the  bees  going  out  and  in, 
and  will  keep  out  the  mice.  I  get  pieces  of  screen 
(scrap)  at  a  carpenter's  shop  or  hardware  store.  I 
cut  them  about  3  inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  the 
entrance  of  the  hive,  and  bend  them  at  a  right  angle 
so  they  look  like  a  small  trough.  Then  I  lay  them  in 
front  of  the  entrance.  The  one  side  will  lie  down  flat 
on  the  bottom-board,  and  the  other  side  stands  up- 
right against   the   entrance. 

The  Dalles,   Ore.,  Jan.  11.  Johx  Pashek. 


Another    Successful    Introduction  by  tlie  Smoke 
Plan 

I  want  to  tell  of  my  success  in  smoking  in  queens. 
I  have  used  the  plan  advocated  by  A.  C.  Miller,  with 
good  success.  I  -had  two  colonies  that  were  queen- 
less  for  two  months.  I  tried  to  introduce  queens  by 
the  cage  method  but  failed.  Then  I  ordered  two  more 
queens,  and  this  time  I  followed  Mr.  Miller's  plan, 
and  I  succeeded.  The  next  day  after  introducing  the 
queens  I  found  they  were  laying.  It  is  certainly  a 
time-saving  method,  and  I  prefer  it  to  the  cage  plan. 

Sugarcreek,   Ohio.,   Aug.    30.        D.   W.   Miller. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Heads   of  Grain  from  Different   Fields 


Bees   Essential  to  Fruit-growing;  How  many  Col- 
onies to  a  Given  Number  of  Trees 

We  are  novices  as  yet  about  bees  and  their  care. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  bee  is  an  important 
factor  in  orchards,  and  because  of  such  we  con- 
template making  a  very  important  inciciental  de- 
partment of  bees  in  our  industry  at  Grand  Isle,  Vt. 
We  can  buy  plenty  of  bees  about  here.  I  suppose 
they  are  common  bees.  Some  say  "  black  bees." 
Our  notion  is  to  start  with  enough  swarms  next 
spring  to  serve  our  15  acres  of  old  large  trees  and 
to  let  them  multiply  as  fast  as  they  will  in  contem- 
plation of  the  10,000  young  trees  set  in  1912-'13. 
We  will  have  about  150  acres  of  orchard,  and  our 
present  notion  is  that  a  sufficient  number  of  bees 
should  be  stationed  near  every  section  of  the  orchard 
so  that  in  ease  of  cold  or  rainy  weather  they  need 
not  work  far.  I  don't  know  the  number  of  colonies 
necessary  for  10,000  young  apple,  plum,  pear,  and 
cherry  trees,  nor  do  I  know  how  many  swarms  will 
secure  their  , honey  from  a  given  center  or  quarters; 
or  in  other  words,  the  territory  or  zone  necessary 
per  100  colonies  of  bees  at  other  times  than  blos- 
soming time  of  fruit  trees. 

Eastern  Fruit  and  Nut  Orchard  Co., 

Clarence  .1.  Fergu.son,  Manager. 

Burlington,   Vt.,    Sept.   9. 

[We  refer  you  to  Gleanings,  August  15th  issue, 
p.  562.  You  will  see  there  that  the  Repp  Bros.,  who 
are  large  growers  of  fruit,  especially  apples,  regard 
the  presence  of  bees  as  very  important.  We  have  one 
large  orchard  about  ten  miles  north  of  us,  40  acres, 
and  the  grower  there  requested  us  to  put  upon  the 
place  some  fifty  or  sixty  colonies  of  bees.  He  se- 
cured a  very  firie  crop  of  16,000  bushels  of  apples, 
and  when  we  saw  him  a  few  days  ago,  he  said  he 
attributed  a  good  deal  of  this  to  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  bees.  He  stated  that  he  would 
want  something  like  a  hundred  colonies  of  bees  next 
year,  as  he  expected  to  have  one  or  two  more  or- 
chards in  the  vicinity.  We  also  refer  you  to  Glean- 
ings for  July  15,  p.  478,  for  a  remarkable  testimony 
on  the  value  of  bees  as  pollinators.  See  also  our 
booklet,  "  Bees  and  Fruit."  You  will  find  much  more 
matter  on  this  same  svibje.ct  in  the  ABC  and  X  Y 
Z  of  Bee  Culture  under  head  of  Fruit  Blossoms,  and 
also  under  Pollen. 

Just  how  many  bees  may  be  necessary  for  a  given 
number  of  trees,  we  are  not  able  to  give  you  def- 
inite information  ;  but  our  neighbor  ten  miles  north 
of  us  thought  that  he  would  need  about  forty  or 
fifty  colonines  for  40  acres  of  apple  trees.  Your  plan 
is  correct,  to  start  a  small  apiary  to  take  care  of 
your  15  acres  of  old  trees,  and  then  increase  the 
number  gradually  up  to  take  care  of  the  ten  thousand 
young  trees  that  you  set  in   1912. 

You  will  find  that  the  bee  business  is  a  profitable 
side  line  in  connection  with  your  fruit-growing 
because  you  will  be  the  busiest  with  yomr  bees  just 
at  a  time  when  the  work  with  the  fruit  trees  will  be 
at  the  least.  During  the  cold  weather  and  earh 
spring  the  trees  will  need  to  be  pruned  and  sprayed, 
and  at  that  time  the  bees  require  very  little  attention. 
When  the  main  honey  crop  comes  on,  say  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  or  rather  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  you  will  not  need  to  be  very  busy 
with  your  trees,  and  consequently  can  give  your 
whole  attention  to  the  bees.  To  our  notion  a  com 
bination  of  bees  and  fruit-growing  is  most  excellent. 

In  putting  bees  in  an  orchard,  it  is  desirable  to 
scatter  them,  a  few  colonies  here  and  a  few  colonies 
there.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  bees  arranged  so  they 
do  not  have  to  fly  very  far  on  cool  or  rainy  days. 
Bees  will  go  a  short  distance,  and  when  they  strike 
the  cold  air  will  go  back  to  their  hives,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  colonies  pretty  well 


scattered  throughout  the  orchard.  This  makes  a 
great  deal  of  travel  for  the  apiarist  between  the 
hives,  but  at  the  same  time  you  get  a  much  better 
distribution  of  the  work  of  the  bees. — Ed.] 


How   to  Winter  Three-frame  Nuclei,  and    Carry 
Over  a  Surplus  of  Queens 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  method  that  is  fairly  re- 
liable for  wintering  nuclei  of  two  to  three  frames  in 
the  cellar  ? 

Chaffee,   N.   Y.,    Sept.   18.  A.  J.   O'Dell. 

[  It  will  be  perfectly  practicable  for  you  to  winter 
three-frame  nuclei  in  a  cellar,  providing  you  have 
the  right  conditions.  The  temperature  must  not  go 
below  40  degrees  nor  much  above  50.  The  bees  will 
stand  60  degrees  providing  you  have  a  large  amount 
of  ventilation.  The  cellar  must  be  absolutely ,  dark, 
and  it  should  be  reasonably  dry.  If  the  temperature 
hovers  around  about  38  and  40,  41  and  42,  and  is 
damp,  you  will  probably  lose  a  large  part  of  the  bees 
in  these  nucleus  boxes.  If,  however,  you  can  keep 
the  temperature  at  about  45  to  50,  with  a  dry  atmos- 
phere and  a  large  amount  of  ventilation,  without 
bringing  in  light,  you  will  get  fairly  good  results  in 
wintering.  Put  these  nuclei  as  close  together  as  pos- 
sible, to  conserve  heat.  You  will  need  to  watch  the 
temperature  very  carefully.  It  might  be  wise  to  put 
in  the  cellar  a  small  drum  stove,  the  smallest  one 
you  can.  Connect  it  with  a  chimney ;  and  when  the 
temperature  goes  below  45,  build  a  very  little  fire. 
This  will  change  the  air  somewhat,  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  up  the  temperature  and  keep  the  bees 
quiet.  If  your  cellar  is  such  that  it  goes  up  to  60 
degrees,  and  you  can't  hold  it  down,  the  bees  will 
fly  out  on  the  cellar  bottom  and  you  will  lose  a  large 
number  of  them,  possibly  all  of  them,  in  that  way. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  ventilate,  leave  the  cellar 
door  open  at  night,  and  close  it  during  the  day.  It 
is  desirable,  however,  to  have  fresh  air  going  into 
the  cellar  all  the  time,  if  possible.  If,  however,  you 
can  maintain  a  temperature  of  about  45  to  50  with- 
out very  much  variation,  you  will  not  need  a  great 
deal  of  ventilation,  although  we  always  think  it  ad- 
visable to  have  the  cellar  dry  with  plenty  of  air  if 
possible.  If  you  could  have  an  arrangement  whereby 
you  could  put  the  bees  in  a  room  by  themselves,  witli 
an  opening  that  will  communicate  with  one  or  two 
other  rooms  under  the  building,  it  will  make  the 
ventilation  very  much  better.  It  is  not  possible  to 
winter  a  large  number  of  bees  in  a  small  room  un- 
less there  is  a  large  amount  of  ventilation.  We  can 
not  emphasize  that  point  too  strongly. — Ed.] 


Does  a  Taste  for  Honey  Have  to  be  Acquired  ? 

Mr.  Root : — In  your  issue  for  Sept.  15,  page  639, 
>  ou  have  a  short  article  headed  "  Honey  a  Concen- 
trated Food."  etc.  On  page  637  is  an  article  by 
Doolittle,  who  says  little  honey  would  be  eaten  if  it 
w(>re  not  for  its  flavor,  as  the  same  amount  of  nutri- 
ment could  be  more  cheaply  obtained  by  buying  su- 
gar and  making  a  syrup.  I  believe  the  taste  for  hon- 
ey has  to  be  acquired;  and  if  Doolittle  is  correct, 
sugar  syrup  or  a  good  maple-sugar  syrup  is  fully  as 
desirable,   and  far  less  trouble. 

C.  V.  S.  Remington. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Sept.   17. 

[We  can  not  quite  agree  with  you  that  a  taste  for 
honey  has  to  be  acquired.  If  that  were  a  fact,  there 
would  be  very  little  honey  consumed.  This  is  true, 
however:  Flavors  that  we  enjoyed  in  childhood  we 
continue  to  enjoy  during  our  lifetime.  We  have  no- 
ticed this,  that  persons  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  York  State,  who  are  familiar  with  the  flavor  of 
buckwheat  honey,  usually  like  it,  even  after  they 
have   come  up   to  middle  life  and  past.    Those  who 
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have  teen  brought  up  in  the  one  or  two  localities 
where  maple  syrup  is  produced  are  very  fond  of  that 
flavor  because  they  were  used  to  it  in  childhood. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  flavor  of  clover 
honey,  of  basswood  honey,  or  of  alfalfa,  continue  to 
like  those  flavors.  A  really  good  table  honey,  like 
clover,  basswood,  or  alfalfa,  or  even  mountain  sage, 
will  create  its  own  demand.  In  other  words,  the 
consuming  public  does  not  have  to  be  educated  to 
like  them.    It  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight. — Ed.] 


Should  Foundation  in  Sections  be  Placed  with  the 
Parallel  Sides  of  the  Cells  Horizontal  or  Vertical  ? 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  vecard  to 
the  cover  picture  of  the  July  1st  issue.  There  is  a 
fault  in  all  foundation  that  is  made  for  oblong  or 
deep  sections  which  should  be  remedied.  It  should 
hang  from  the  top  of  the  section  the  way  it  comes 
from  the  mill,  not  crosswise.  Notice  the  waves  on 
every  section.  There  would  be  none  of  these  if  foun- 
dation were  hung  the  other  way.  There  would  also 
be  less  sag. 

Then,  too,  foundation  would  not  drop  so  easily 
when  hauled  over  the  road.  But  the  most  important 
point  is  that  the  honey  has  a  much  nicer  appearance. 
Just  compare  two  sections,  one  of  each  way,  and  see. 
Who  put  Nos.  10,  12,  13,  15,  and  16  upside  down 
when  they  took  the  picture  ?  Notice  the  reverse 
position  of  the  curves. 

I  have  used  800  supers  with  wire  fences  and  bee- 
way  sections  for  three  seasons,  and  the  per  cent  of 
burr-combs  is  small. 

East  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20.     F.  W.  Lesser. 

[Some  years  ago  we  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  comb  foundation  in  sections,  placed  both 
ways — that  is,  a  part  of  the  sections  contained  start- 
ers in  which  two  parallel  sides  of  the  cells  were  ver- 
tical and  the  rest  of  the  sections  contained  founda- 
tion having  two  parallel  sides  horizontal.  At  the 
time,  we  could  see  very  little  difference  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  sag.  Furthermore,  beekeepers  dis- 
agree in  their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Some  cut  their  starters  one  way  of  the  sheet,  and 
others  the  other  way.  Before  going  further  we 
should  add  at  this  point  that  natural  comb  is  usually 
built  with  two  parallel  sides  of  the  cell  vertical,  but 
occasionally   the  bees  build  the  comb  the  other  way. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  a  foundation- 
mill  with  the  cells  cut  in  such  a  way  that  two  paral- 
lel walls  of  the  cell  ^\ill  be  parallel  to  the  long  edge 
of  the  sheet  as  it  runs  through  the  mill.  In  other 
words,  two  parallel  sides  must  be  crosswise  of  the 
sheet  as  it  runs  through  the  mill — that  is,  parallel 
with  the  rolls  of  the  mill.  When  making  brood  foun- 
dation it  is  customary  to  have  the  sheet  of  wax  as 
wide  as  the  brood-frame  is  deep,  and  then  after  run- 
ning through  the  mill  the  wax  is  cut  into  lengths 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  brood-frames  or  a 
little  less.  With  this  manner  of  cutting,  two  parallel 
walls  of  the  cells  are  vertical,  corresponding  to  most 
natural-built  comb.  The  super  foundation,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  run  through  the  mill  in  the  same 
way,  is  almost  always  cut  just  the  opposite ;  that  is, 
with  two  parallel  sides  of  the  cells  horizontal.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  cut  it 
in  this  way,  although,  of  course,  the  beekeeper  may 
cut  it  the  other  way  if  he  prefers.  The  foundation 
in  the  sections  shown  in  the  cover  picture  of  the  July 
1st  issue  happened  to  have  been  cut  with  two  paral- 
lel sides  vertical,  as  in  case  of  brood  foundation, 
whereas  the  customary  plan  is  to  have  foundation 
cut  the  other  way,  which  is  in  accordance  with  our 
correspondent's  idea,  if  we  understand  him  correctly. 
We  formerly  cut  starters  for  oblong  sections  with 
two  parallel  sides  vertical,  the  same  as  shown  in  the 
cover  picture  referred  to;  but  something  over  a  year 
ago  we  began  cutting  starters  for  the  oblong  sections 
the  other  way,  .iust  as  in  the  case  of  square  sections. 

In  this  connection  we  should  like  to  inquire  wheth- 


er any  one  else  has  done  any  experimenting  along 
this  line — that  is,  with  foundation  hanging  both 
ways  in  sections.  If  so,  we  should  like  to  hear  the 
results.  To  be  conclusive,  the  tests  should  be  made 
under  like  circumstances  and  conditions  so  far  as 
possible. 

Our  correspondent  has  an  observing  eye.  The 
sections  shown  in  the  cover  picture  of  the  July  1st 
issue  were  piled  up  on  the  table.  On  account  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  quite  square  a  few  of  them 
had  to  be  turned  upside  down  to  make  the  rows 
straight.  This  accounts  for  Nos.  10,  12,  13,  15,  and 
16  being  upside  down. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  good  report  of  wire 
fences.  Mr.  Vernon  Burt  has  secured  some  of  the 
nicest  comb  honey  this  year  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
•n-ith  this  same  sort  of  equipment.  Apparently  the 
danger  of  bees  attaching  the  combs  to  the  wire  is  not 
as  great  as  was  first  feared. — Ed.] 


Should  Supers  Containing  Brood  be  Removed  in 
the  Fall  ? 

Last  spring  I  purchased  four  colonies  of  bees. 
Colony  No.  1  filled  two  supers  with  fine  white-clover 
honey  :  but  the  last  super  they  have  filled  with  brood 
and  young  bees.  Shall  I  leave  the  super  on  throucli 
the  winter  or  not  ?  If  left  on,  what  will  be  the  result 
next  spring?  Do  you  advise  using  two  brood-cham 
bers  for  strong  colonies  ?  Colonies  2,  3,  and  4  have 
the  supers  about  half  full  of  honey,  and  the  brood 
chamber  full  of  brond  and  honey.  If  I  remove  the 
supers,  will  the  brood-chamber  have  enough  supplies 
to  carry  the  bees  through  the  winter  ?  or  will  it  be 
best  to  leave  the  supers  with  honey  in  them  on 
through  the  winter?  I  am  using  Langstroth  ten 
frame  hives.  When  the  frames  in  the  brood-chamber 
have  honey  and  young  bees,  can  the  frames  be  put 
in  an  extractor  and  the  honey  be  extracted  without 
injury  to  the  young  brood,  and  then  replace  the 
frames  to  give  more  room  for  the  queen  to  lay  eggs  ? 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.,   Sept.  8.  B.  F.  MiNXis. 

[It  would  be  questionable  practice  to  attempt  to 
remove  this  super  containing  brood,  at  this  time 
as  you  will  seriously  weaken  the  colony  and  take 
away  young  bees  which  you  will  need  next  spring 
to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  colony.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  colony  may  be  wintered  in  the 
story-and-a-half  brood-chamber.  While  the  weather  is 
still  fairly  warm,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  locate 
this  super  on  the  bottom-board  and  put  the  full-depth 
brood-chamber  on  top.  Some  time  in  the  early  spring, 
before  the  queen  has  started  very  much  brood,  you 
can  remove  this  super  from  under  the  brood-cham- 
ber, thus  getting  the  queen  and  bees  on  one  set  of 
brood-combs  again. 

We  can  hardly  say  from  the  description  you  give 
whether  the  brood-combs  will  contain  enough  honey. 
About  the  only  way  is  to  make  an  examination  to  see 
that  all  combs  contain  some  honey ;  and  the  outside 
combs  should  be  nearly  solid  with  honey,  perhaps 
two  combs  on  each  side.  If  there  is  not  this  much  in 
the  hive,  feed  a  thick  syrup  in  October,  made  by 
mixing  two  parts  of  granulated  sugar  to  one  of  water 
until  there  are  enough  stores. 

You  can  extract  honey  from  combs  containing 
sealed  brood :  but  if  there  is  any  young  unsealed 
brood  this  will  all  be  thrown  out  with  the  honey. 
Therefore  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  extract  from 
combs  containing  unsealed  brood. — Ed.] 


Shipping  Extracted  Honey  by  Parce!  Post 

I  have  just  read  Dr.  Moody's  article,  Sept.  15, 
p.  653,  and  should  like  to  mention  a  few  facts  per- 
taining thereto.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  parcel-post 
department  of  the  Cincinnati  postoffice,  also  a  bee- 
keeper on  a  limited  scale  (having  but  14  colonies), 
and  am  naturally  in  a  position  to  observe  a  great 
many  things  as  regards  shipping  the  endless  variety 
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of  merchandise  from  practically  every  section  of  the 
country. 

About  two  weeks  ago  two  10-lb.  pails  of  extracted 
honey,  which  had  been  shipped  from  a  small  town 
in  Kentucky  to  a  party  in  this  city,  \-ere  received 
in  our  local  office,  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Each 
can,  of  the  friction-top  variety,  was  securely  fasten- 
ed in  a  sort  of  substantial  wooden  framework,  but 
packed  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  rims  of  the 
cans  extending  beyond.  In  transit  both  had  evidently 
received  a  blow  or  jar  on  the  rim,  causing  same  to 
spring  just  a  trifle,  but  sufficient  however  to  cause 
an  almost  invisible  gap  between  the  cover  and  the 
rim  proper,  resulting  in  about  half  the  contents  of 
the  cans  leaking  out  and  completely  daubing  up 
every  piece  of  mail  in  that  particular  sack.  The 
public  in  general  does  not  realize  the  hard  jolts  these 
mail-sacks  receive  in  being  transferrred  from  one 
train  to  another,  and  in  being  loaded  on  and  off  tlie 
mail-wagons. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  several  pounds  of  grapes 
packed  in  a  flimsy  pasteboard  box  were  received  in 
a  state  of  "  mush,"  the  package  having  been  flattened 
completely. 

A  5-lb.  can  of  fine  country  butter  received  the 
same  treatment.  When  a  20-lb.  piece  of  machinery 
comes  in  violent  contact  with  a  fragile  article  or 
package,   something  is  going  to  happen. 

In  order  to  ship  honey  safely  by  parcel  post  it  is 
necessary  to  enclose  it  in  a  stout  wooden  box  with 
plenty  of  packing  to  take  up  the  jar.  Our  parcel- 
post  service  is  being  constantly  improved;  it  being 
still  in  its  infancy,  too  much  can  not  be  expected  at 
the  start ;  but  in  due  time  the  many  problems  will  be 
worked  out,  and  fragile  articles  shipped  with  perfect 
safety. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  18.  Albin  Platz. 


Why  Swarms  do  not  Carry  Foul  Brood 

In  a  footnote  in  Stray  Straws,  p.  633,  Sept.  15, 
>ou  say  that  "  it  is  generally  understood  that  swarms 
do  not  carry  foul  brood."  Please  tell  us  why;  or 
how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  otherwise  than  carry 
it  when  they  leave  the  parent  hive  loaded  with  in- 
fected honey?  I  once  had  an  infected  colony  swarm, 
and  I  hived  them  on  full  sheets  of  foundation  ;  placed 
it  on  the  old  stand,  put  on  a  queen-excluder,  and 
placed  the  partly  filled  super  of  extracting-combs 
from  the  parent  colony  over  it.  By  so  doing  I  gave 
them  a  place  to  store  their  loads  of  infected  honey; 
and  as  nectar  was  coming  in  freely  this  honey  was 
soon  covered  up ;  and  later,  when  it  was  well  cap- 
ped, I  removed  it  with  an  escape-board  and  extracted 
it  and  melted  up  the  combs.  The  swarm  has  never 
shown  any  sign  of  foul  brood  since.  I  felt  certain 
that  I  had  saved  them  from  it  only  by  giving  them 
empty  combs  above  the  excluder.  I  imagine  my 
prime  swarm  would  soon  draw  out  the  foundation 
sufficiently  to  store  some  of  the  honey  brought  with 
them.  It  seems  to  me  like  taking  a  big  chance.  We 
should  like  to  know  more  about  the  subject  from 
some  of  you  fellows  who  probably  are  in  a  position 
to   "  put  us  right."  -T.   E.   Battram. 

St.  Thomas,   Onf.,   Can.,   Sept.  22. 

[Bees  shaken  from  a  diseased  hive  into  a  clean_ 
hive  on  frames  of  foundation  will  not  carry  the 
disease  with  them,  as  a  rule.  They  will  consume 
what  honey  they  may  have  in  their  honey-sacs  in 
drawing  out  of  the  foundation.  However,  to  be 
doubly  sure,  Mr.  McEvoy  advised  the  use  of  two  sets 
of  foundation  and  a  second  shaking.  This  is  a  great 
deal  of  work,  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  a  sec- 
ond shaking  is  ever  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
drawing-out  of  foundation  seems  to  suffice  for  all 
practical  purposes.  This  plan,  which  is  so  generally 
in  use  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
to  a  great  extent  in  Europe,  is  really  founded  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Quinby  treatment.  He  orig- 
inallv  shook  his  bees  from  diseased  hives  into  a  clean 


hive  and  caused  them  to  build  new  combs.  In  that 
early  day  there  was  no  such  thing  known  as  comb 
foundation;  but  the  bees  were  obliged  to  build  their 
own  natural  combs,  This  necessarily  compelled 
them  to  use  up  any  diseased  honey  that  they  might 
have  in  their  sacs  in  the  comb-building.  If  the 
Quinby  treatment  or  the  foundation  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  a  success  it  would  naturally  follifvv  that  a 
swarm  of  bees  leaving  a  diseased  hive  or  diseased 
combs  would  not  carry  the  disease  witli  it,  for  it 
would  be  compelled  to  carry  out  automatically  what 
is  known  as  the  Quinby  treatment  of  cure;  but  if 
such  a  swarm  of  bees  should  go  into  a  bee-tree  that 
already  had  disease,  or  should  occupy  combs  that 
had  been  infected  by  foul  brood,  of  covirse  the  dis- 
ease  would  appear   again. — Ed.] 


From  25  to  90   Colonies,  and  2  Tons  of   Honey; 
Crops  Sold  at  25  Cts.  per  Pound 

I  had  55  colonies,  spring  count,  and  have  increas- 
ed 35,  and  have  two  tons  of  honey  so  far.  This 
honey  was  gathered  during  parts  of  April  and  May 
this  year.  I  thought  I  was  amply  prepared  for  the 
honey-flow,  but  used  every  thing  in  the  way  of  hives 
and  supers  I  had,  and  think  I  could  have  doubled 
my  crop  had  I  had  supers  sufficient.  Nectar  came 
from  Avild  flowers  mainly;  but  there  ^^as  a  two-acre 
patch  of  buckwheat  half  a  mile  away  which  makes 
the  honey  a  light  amber.  I  produce  both  bulk  comb 
and  extracted.  I  have  just  discovered  that  I  am 
within  only  a  few  miles  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
tupelo  gum  which  is  absolutely  unoccupied  by  bees 
I  have  a  sjilendid  market  for  all  the  honey  I  can 
produce,  at  25  cts.  per  lb.  for  bulk  comb  and  20  cts. 
for  extracted.  So  far  I  have  visited  only  the  office 
buildings  and  merchants  at  their  places  of  business. 
Trade  is  all  retail,  5  and  10  lb.  lots;  no  house-to- 
house  soliciting  (at  residences)  so  far.  Nearly  all 
deliveries  are  made  on  the  spot  at  the  time  the  order 
is  taken.  I  don't  have  to  deliver  at  a  residence.  My 
bees  are  all  on  a  25-ft.  town  lot  on  which  is  also  a 
house  and  barn. 

Nederland,   Tex.,   June   19.  J.   H.    Weeks. 


Condition  of  Nuclei  to  which  the  Virgins  were  In 
troduced 

I  should  like  to  know  wliethcr  there  were  eggs 
and  larvfe  present  in  colonies  where  those  "  old 
virgins  "  were  introduced  (editorial,  Sept.  1,  p. 
594).  Will  you  please  let  me  know  the  condition 
existing  in  nuclei  or  colony  at  the  time  of  introduc- 
ing? how  long  queenless?  any  supersedures  yet? 
any  cells   at  time  of  introducing? 

Corinne,   Utah,    Sept.   5.  A.   B.   Dickinson. 

[Mr.    Marchant    replies    as    follows: — Ed.] 

"  I  have  tried  introducing  old  virgins  to  colonies 
and  nuclei  in  various  circumstances,  but  I  find  that 
they  will  l;e  more  successfully  accepted  in  colonies 
or  nuclei  that  have  been  queenless  not  over  48  hours. 
If  cells  have  been  started  and  not  removed,  the 
results  are  not  very  satisfactory.  If  the  cells  are 
removed  several  hours  before  the  virgins  are  run 
in,  they  are  usually  accepted  all  right.  So  far  I  have 
found  no  supersedure,  and  do  not  believe  there  wil) 
be  any,  for  I  am  sure  that,  where  the  old  virgins 
are  run  in,  they  will  make  as  good  queens  as  any, 
unless  the  virgins  in  question  are  very  old  indeed. 
Virgins  five  or  six  days  old  are  all  right.  Some  of 
my  best   queens  were  old  virgins  when  introduced." 


Good  Season  for  Colorado 

Tliis  was  a  good  lioney  season  here;  about  12  cars, 
total  crop.  My  crop  was  200  cases  comb,  8000  lbs. 
bulk  comb,  and  25,000  extracted;  mostly  sold  except 
the  last  car  of  comlj  honey. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Sept.  11."    Bert  W.  Hopper. 
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Pure  religion  and  iindefiled  Ijefore  our  God  and 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world. — James  1:27. 

I  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer: 

When  one  of  the  Atlantic  liners  docked  at  New 
York,  June  16,  it  bore  among  other  passengers  in 
the  steerage  a  woman  and  a  little  child,  on  their 
way  to  join  the  husband  and  father  in  America — 
the  land  where  one  always  has  enough  to  eat,  and 
where  there  are  no  nobles  and  landlords  to  whom 
one  must  bow  very  low. 

Father  had  saved  enough  for  a  passage  for  mother, 
the  family  was  to  be  reunited  and  all  would  be  well. 
The  father  was  Constantine  Michalski.  The  newcom- 
ers were  Antonia,  his  wife,  and  three-year-old  Maria, 
bound  for  Cleveland. 

They  arrived.  Eight  days  later  Constantine  was 
killed  in  an  accident.  Mother  and  child  were  left 
penniless. 

To-day,  because  the  two  have  become  public 
charges,  they  are  to  be  placed  on  a  New  York  train 
by  immigration  officials  and  will  be  deported. 

I  suiDj^ose  our  emigTation  laws  are  wise, 
and  almost  a  necessity;  but  when  carried 
out  to  the  very  letter  in  some  cases  they 
work  hardship  and  trouble.  This  good  wo- 
man and  her  three-year-old  daughter  in  one 
brief  hour  had  all  her  dreams  of  the  New 
World  shattered,  and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  so  far  as  we  know;  and  yet  she 
is  pushed  away  back  across  the  ocean,  per- 
haps to  be  dropped  without  friends  or 
means.  I  was  wondering  Avhy  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  or  the  Salvation  Army  or  some  other 
worthy  society  could  not  have  found  a  j^lace 
for  this  woman  where  she  could  supi:)ort 
herself  and  child,  especially  when  there  is 
such  an  increasing  demand  for  help  of  all 
kinds.  It  will  cost  quite  a  little  sum  to  send 
her  back  to  her  old  home.  Now,  could  not 
this  sum  have  been  employed  in  i^lacing  her 
where  she  could  do  good  and  receive  good? 
Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  such  institution  located  near  where  em- 
igrants land? 

The  above  paves  the  way  in  a  vivid  man- 
ner for  something  else  that  is  just  coming 
up  before  our  American  people.  Read  the 
following,  which  I  clijo  from  the  Illinois 
[sfiue  : 

.MISPL.iCED    PERSONAL    LIBERTY. 

Why  dnpiive  paupers,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  crim- 
inals of  the  personal  liberty  of  landing  upon  our 
shores,  and  grant  saloon-keepers  the  personal  liberty 
of  manufacturing  them  at  home  ? 

What  do  you  think  about  it,  friends'? 
While  our  nation  is  thus  treating  that  poor 
woman  and  her  child  described  in  the  above, 
is  it  really  true  that  the  saloon  business,  at 
least  indirectly,  is  kept  going  and  encou- 
raged in  its  work  of  manufacturing  pau- 
pers, lunatics,  idiots,  and  criminals"?  An- 
swer the  question  yourself.     If  you  are  in 


dry  territory  where  no  saloons  exist,  thank 
God;  and  after  you  have  thanked  him  for 
your  own  environment,  read  the  news  com- 
ing from  all  the  great  cities  or  any  small 
town  where  saloons  are  tolerated,  and  then 
wake  up  and  do  something.  Mr.  Rutledge, 
the  great  temperance  orator,  told  us  a  few 
days  ago  that  several  important  temperance 
measures  had  been  lost,  some  of  them  here 
in  Ohio,  because  only  one  voter  in  seven 
voted  at  all;  and  in  our  recent  crusade  for 
woman  suffrage,  only  one  man  in  three  vot- 
ed either  for  or  agtctnst.  They  just  stayed 
at  home  and  attended  to  what  they  consid- 
ered to  be  more  imi3ortant  business. 

But  there  is  going  to  be  an  awakening, 
thank  God,  and  an  awakening  is  now  going 
on  all  over  this  wliole  wide  world,  and  God's 
kingdom  is  coming. 

With  the  above  as  an  introduction  I  wish 
to  submit  to  you  anotlier  important  matter 
concerning  which  the  world  is  (thank  God) 
also  waking  up.  In  our  issue  for  Septem- 
ber 1.5  I  spoke  about  dentistry  and  what  it 
is  doing  for  the  health  of  our  people.  A 
good  friend  of  mine  has  sent  me  a  beautiful 
little  magazine  entitled  Oral  Hygiene,  a 
journal  for  dentists;  and  after  briefly  turn- 
ing over  its  pages  I  devoutly  wished  it  could 
be  read  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 
Here  is  the  letter  that  called  my  attention 
to  the  magazine: 

Cowan,  Carr  &  Lauderdale, 
Producers  of 

HONEY 

Geneseo,  New  York 
My  dear  Sir: — By  this  mail  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  of  Oral  Hi/gicne,  and  desire  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  editorial  by  Dr.  Hunt,  on  page  226. 
It  may  be  a  little  too  plain-spoken  for  a  lay  publica- 
tion such  as  Gleanings,  but  I  think  your  perusal 
of  the  article  will  possibly  be  of  assistance  to  you 
in  some  of  your  future  writing;  and  at  any  rate  I 
am  glad  to  introduce  to  you  another  courageous  man, 
"  Dr.  Hunt,"  who  is  not  afraid  to  say  what  he 
knows  is  true. 

Geneseo,   N.  Y.,   Sept.   13.  J.  W.  Cowan. 

Below  is  the  article  referred  to,  which  1 
clip  from  said  magazine: 

Every  child  has  the  sacred  and  inalienable  right 
to  be  born  free  from  disease,  free  from  deformity, 
and  with  pure  blood.  The  State  which  does  not  do 
its  full  duty  in  the  matter  of  securing  these  sacred 
and  inalienable  rights  to  all  children  is  deficient  and 
delinquent  in  its  duties. 

From  70  to  80  per  cent  of  abdominal  and  pelvic 
surgical  operations  on  women  are  the  result  of  go- 
norrheal infection  transmitted  by  infected  and  sup- 
posedly  ciired   husbands. 

Gonorrhea  permanently  maims  one  in  a  hundred 
and   kills  one   in  two   hundred. 

It  is  a  shame  to  our  civilization,  a  fearful  sin  of 
omission  on  the  jiart  of  the  State,  that  not  less  than 
live  hundred  noble  and  pure  women  are  inoculated 
annually  in  Indiana  with  loathsome  diseases,  and 
the  law  is  silent. 
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The  venereal  diseases  are  social  assassins.  They 
cause  deterioration  of  the  race. 

Twenty-eight  jjgr  cent  of  insanity  is  caused  by 
syphilis.  Tlie  government  spends  scores  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  establishes  rigid  inspections  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  coitus  disease  (animal  syphi- 
lis) of  the  horse,  but  the  infection  of  the  horrid 
syphilis  that  entails  endless  misery  on  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  women  and  children  may  be  dis- 
seminated by  anybody,  and  is  being  disseminated 
b.v  scores  of  persons  in  this  country,  unchecked,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  "personal  liberty"  flag. 
Alas,  that  so  little  rega'rd  is  had  for  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty of  infected  women  and  children. 

Marriage  of  a  man  with  venereal  disease  is  not 
only  a  violation  of  decency  and  love;  it  is  a  hideous 
and  dastardly  crime.  And,  let  not  the  State  be  par- 
ticeps  crimini-s  bj'  failure  to  enact  restrictive  mea- 
sures. 

There  exists  a  test  for  syphilis  so  simple  that  there 
can  be  no  more  objection  on  any  sentimental  ground 
to  it  than  to  vaccination. 

A  child  born  with  syphilis  will  rarely  come  to  use- 
ful manhood  or  womanhood.  Such  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  become  dependents  and  delinquents,  and  so 
a  biirden  to  society. 

To  permit  the  procreation  of  the  unfit  is  a  viola- 
tion of  all  the  laws  of  economy.  That  State  is  sadly 
incompetent  which  permits  lepers  to  marry  and  pro- 
create, and  then  builds  homes  for  the  infected  prog- 
eny. 

Let  a  man  poison  a  pure  woman  with  arsenic,  and 
the  State  takes  him  severely  in  hand  without  hesita- 
tion or  care  of  expense.  Let  him  poison  her  pure 
body  with  the  leprosy  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea,  and 
the  State  is  silent. 

Prudery,  the  cause  of  the  silence,  is  not  a  virtue. 
It  is  a  mock-modesty.  It  is  to  virtue  as  nastiness  is 
to  purity.  Yet  it  holds  us  back  from  steps  necessary 
to  secure  the  sacred  and  inalienable  right  of  children 
to  be  born  free  from  disease. 

Oui"  readers  will  recall  that  I  have  taken 
up  this  matter  several  times  before;  and  I 
hardly  need  inform  you  that  the  saloon  bus- 
iness is  at  the  bottom  of  the  wliole  work. 
Where  saloons  are  banished,  houses  of  ill 
fame  soon  disappear.  They  can  not  live 
without  the  curse  of  intoxicants.  The  peo- 
ple who  make  money  out  of  this  ti'affle  are 
fighting"  woman  suffrage  tooth  and  nail. 
They  well  know  that  if  women  handle  af- 
fairs, innocent  mothers  along-  this  line  Avill 
be  a  thing-  of  the  past;  and  if  tlie  mothers 
could  have  tiieir  say  in  the  matter  it  is  very 
certain  that  no  more  children  would  be 
cursed  for  life,  because  their  fathers  first 
g:ot  drunk  and  then  followed  after  the 
*'  strange  woman." 


WAS    ALL    CREATION    MADE    SOLELY    FOR    MAN'S 
BENEFIT. 

Mr.  Root : — Under  the  heading  Special  Notices, 
in  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  I  notice  this  para- 
graph : 

"  I  believe  that  God  placed  every  thing  here  to  be 
of  use  to  man  in  some  way  or  other,  but  only  we  are 
so  bl;nd  we  don't  catch  on  to  all  of  them." 

Now,  I  have  no  disposition  to  find  fault  with  the 
writer  of  this  paragraph  ;  but  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  I  consider  a  serious  mistake  often  made 
by  mankind  in  assuming  that,  because  we  are  tlie 
dominant,  and,  because  of  our  intellect,  the  most 
powerful  visible  creature  inhabiting  our  earth,  tliat 
the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  the  sea  and  all 


that  is  therein,  and  the  air  and  all  that  is  therein, 
are  made  for  man's  peculiar  benefit.  I  am  sure  that 
man  can  be  benefited  and  learn  something  from  all 
creatures,  but  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  their  crea- 
tion. I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  for  man's  being 
placed  on  this  earth  other  than  that  he  might  have 
opportunity  for  growth  and  development,  and  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  power,  and  self-control. 
To  me,  life  on  this  earth  is  as  a  great  school  with 
wonderful  oppoi'tunities ;  and  I  believe  that  all  life 
on  this  globe,  however  far  below  us  it  may  be  in 
development,  is  placed  here  for  the  same  purpose, 
that  it  may  develop,  unfold,  and  gain  experience. 
Because  we  form  the  highest  class  in  this  great  uni- 
versity, we  should  not  conclude  that  all  the  lower 
grades  are  placed  here  for  our  benefit.  We  should 
rather  strive  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  lower  classes 
by  showing  kindness  and  helpfulness  in  all  possible 
ways.  I  fear  the  idea  that  all  things  are  created  for 
our  benefit  is  the  cause  of  much  needless  cruelty  to 
helpless  dumb  animals. 

May  God  help  us  to  see  and  realize  that  all  life  is 
one,  and  that  we  are  no  better  in  his  siglit,  and  no 
more  objects  of  his  Ipving  care  tlian  the  most  lowly 
objects  of  creation. 

Louisville,   Ky.,    Sept.   30.  W.   C.   Furna.s. 


SHOTS     THAT     WEIGH     1000     LBS.     EACH,     ETC.  ;      SEE 
PAGE    197,    MARCH    15. 

I  am  still  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Arkansas,  and  have  the 
gyro  compass.  We  just  came  in  after  target  prac- 
tice, where  we  broke  the  world's  record  with  twelve- 
inch  guns,  firing  six  shots  and  making  six  hits  in 
fifty-seven  seconds.  You  can  imagine  how  fast  the 
boys  worked  handling  projectiles  weighing  nearly 
one  thousand  pounds  each,  in  such  a  short  time.  We 
are  all  proud  of  our  record. 

I  was  promoted  to-day  to  "  electrician,  first  class," 
which  pays  $55.00  a  mouth — an  increase  of  $11.00 
a  month. 

We  are  going  to  Naples,  Italy,  Oct.  25.  I  expect 
to  go  to  Rome  and  see  the  sights,  which  I  hear  are 
very  interesting. 

By  the  way,  I  received  Gleanings  this  evening, 
when  I  happened  to  glance  at  the  trouble  with  your 
teeth.  That  is  one  thing  the  navy  requires  most 
strongly  ;  and,  thanks  to  sister  Donna,  who  used  to 
scold  me  about  mine,  I  finally  got  to  noticing  people's 
teeth.  I  also  "noticed"  yours  when  I  was  there, 
and  often  wondered  if  you  realized  what  a  difference 
it  makes  when  a  person  gets  up  in  the  morning. 
That  is  one  thing  most  people  give  little  attention  to, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things. 

HoMEE   Root. 

U.   S.   S.  Arkansas,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,   Sept.  18. 

Dear  nephew,  I  am  g-lad  to  hear  of  your 
l)romotion,  and  I  am  glad,  too,  to  see  you 
take  your  old  uncle  to  task  for  carelessness 
in  liis  personal  habits;  but  just  a  word 
about  tliose  1000-lb.  projectiles.  I  am,  as  a 
rule,  glad  to  note  progress  and  efficiency 
exer^'Avhere ;  but  I  am  praying-  that  the  day 
may  soon  come  when  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men  "  will  do  away  with  the 
need  of  eng-ines  of  war.  I  know  there  are 
many  great  and  good  men  who  claim  these 
immense  battle-shijis  are  really  messengers 
of  peace;  and  it  may  be  that  Mexico  is  be- 
having a  little  better  because  of  her  knowl- 
edge of  these  things,  especially  when  she 
considers  the  matter  of  iiei-niitting  her  sub- 
jects lo  lay  liaiuls  on  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States. 


OCTOBER    15,    191c 
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High-pressure    Gardening 


'•  HIGH-PRESSURE  "'  CANTALOUP  HELONS,  ETC. 

On  former  pages  I  have  told  you  about 
pushing  the  dasheen  with  old  well-rotted 
stable  manure  and  irrigation.  1  think  I 
mentioned,  also,  giving  my  cantaloup  mel- 
ons some  of  the  old  well-rotted  manure. 
Let  me  go  a  little  more  into  detail.  Some 
time  in  April  I  got  a. five-cent  package  of 
cantaloup  melon  seed.  1  think  they  were 
Burpee's  seed.  I  asked  for  the  Rocky  Ford 
strain  of  cantalou]) ;  but  the  dealer  here  in 
Medina  was  sold  out,  and  gave  me  some- 
thing' that  came  from  Burpee's  that  he 
thought  "  just  as  good."  I  have  told  you 
what  bad  weather  for  general  garden  stuff 
we  had  in  April  and  May.  Only  a  few  of 
my  melon  seeds  came  up,  and  what  did 
come  up  were  such  miserable-looking-  spin- 
dling things  that  I  had  very  little  hope  they 
would  ever  amount  to  any  thing.  I  covered 
them  up  with  newspapers,  however,  during 
frosty  nights,  and  about  the  time  I  got  that 
rich  old  manure  for  the  dasheens  I  gave 
some  also  to  my  melons.  Now,  this  is  the 
way  I  did  it :  I  dug  the  soil  away  from  each 
melon-plant.  I  pulled  it  back  in  a  circle 
clear  around  the  hill,  and  went  down  deep 
enough  to  uncover  the  white  tiny  rootlets. 
Then  I  filled  in  this  cavity  witli  perhaps  a 
quart  or  two  of  this  old  heavy  rich  stable 
manure,  mixing  it  in  with  the  dirt.  1  final- 
ly soaked  the  manure  and  soil  with  water; 
then  with  my  hoe  I  pulled  some  soft  fine 
soil  all  up  around  the  plants,  covering  the 
wet  part  so  the  sun  could  not  make  the  clay 
soil  bake.  Some  fine  weather  coming  on 
soon,  the  melon-plants  just  woke  up  and  as- 
tonished me.  I  visited  them  every  night 
and  morning,  to  notice  the  change — kept 
the  dirt  stirred  around-  them,  all  the  weeds 
out,  and  in  a  little  while  they  were  sending 
out  runners.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this 
rich  manure  they  made  an  astonishing 
gi'owth,  and  pretty  soon  melons  were  set  in 
great  profusion.  I  think  I  watered  tbeni 
only  once  after  putting  the  manure  around 
tile  roots.  During  the  last  of  August  we 
began  to  get  ripe  melons;  and  not  only  in 
our  own  home  but  from  all  around  Root- 
ville  came  expressions  of  "happy  surprise." 
The  melons  in  the  market  which  had  been 
shipped  in  from  away  off  somewhere  could 
not  be  compared  with  them.  And  right  in 
here  comes  anotlier  of  my  "  wonderful  dis- 
coveries "  in  regard  to  God's  gifts.  The 
m.elons  were  so  luscious,  and  there  were  so 
many  of  them,  I  began  to  use  them  for  my 
evening  meal  instead  of  apples.  This  is  the 
way  I  did  it :  Let  the  melon  get  good  and 
ripe,  so  you  can  eat  it  with  a  spoon.     Cut 


it  in  halves,  and  scoop  out  the  seeds;  then 
have  your  five-o'clock  supper  ot  cantaloup 
melon  and  nothing  else.  If  the  melon  is 
real  ripe  you  can  scoop  it  out  with  a  spoon 
until  nothing  is  left  but  a  thin  rind.  Ac- 
cording (o  my  notion  you  would  need  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  cheese  to  go  with  your  melon  to 
make  a  "  balanced  i-ation." 

Now,  when  you  get  hold  of  some  melons 
fresh  from  the  garden,  as  good  as  ours,  if 
you  do  not  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  most 
delicious  meal  you  ever  ate  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised ;  and  the  best  part  of  it  all  is,  that  it 
causes  no  disturbance  whatever  to  the  di- 
gestive apparatus;  whereas  if  1  should  eat 
a  regular  stjuare  meal  as  people  generally 
do  for  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  I  should  be 
distressed  all  night,  and  have  nightmare, 
etc.     Just  one  word  more : 

If  you  liave  only  a  little  backyard  gar- 
den, by  following  the  above  program  you 
can  have  beautiful  nice  melons  that,  on  a 
rorgh  estimate,  would  not  cost  you  over  a 
cent  ai^iece;  and  in  quality  as  well  as  cost 
tliey  are  away  ahead  of  any  thing  j^ou  can 
find  in  the  market — at  least  that,  has  been 
my  experience.     Still  another  word: 

Some  Hubbard  squashes,  about  a  dozen 
hills,  near  the  cantaloups,  that  had  the  same 
treatment,  have  run  all  over  the  garden,  and 
there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  most  beautiful 
squashes,  some  of  them  about  the  largest 
I  ever  saw;  and  a  whcelbarrowload  of  that 
old  rich  black  manure  did  it  all.  If  you 
want  to  reduce  ll:e  "  high  cost  of  living," 
have  a  garden,  even  if  it  is  only  a  little  bit 
of  one,  and  manage  it  according  to  the  di- 
rections a1)ove  given. 


"practical   POTATO   CULTURE;"   ALSO   SOME- 
THING   ABOUT    HEADING    OFF    THE    BUGS. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  excellent  little  book 
of  126  pages,  by  E.  A.  Rogers,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Maine.  The  book  is  chock  full  of 
excellent  suggestions  in  regard  to  growing- 
pot  atofs,  not  only  in  Maine  but  almost  any- 
where else.  It  also  contains  some  beautiful 
pictures — a  good  lot  of  them — and  it  is  well 
worth  the  price  of  any  potato-grower  or  to 
anybody  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  of 
better  potatoes  and  more  of  them.  Now. 
with  all  the  good  things  in  this  book  there 
is  something-  else  about  it  that  troubles  me 
a  little.  The  following-  letter  to  our  Experi- 
ment Station  explains  itself: 

Ohio  Exiseriment  Station,   Wooster,   Ohio. 
Director  Thorx, 

What  troubles  me  just  now  is  that  in  a  book  en- 
titled "  Practical  Potato  Culture,"  in  speaking  of 
the  use  of  Paris  green,  arsenite  of  lead,  and  other 
arsenical  poisons,   the   statement   is   made  very  vehe- 
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mently  that  the  steady  use  of  these  poisons  for  a 
period  of  years  gets  so  much  poison  in  the  soil  that 
it  damages  vegetation,  kills  apple-trees,  etc.  They 
give  two  or  three  pages  toward  proving  this  state- 
ment. Now,  T.  B.  Terry,  you  may  be  aware,  says  in 
his  potato-book  it's  very  much  better  to  get  along 
without  poisons,  and  I  agree  with  him.  Perhaps  if 
I  were  growing  potatoes  on  a  larger  scale,  however, 
I  would  use  poison.  Now,  why  I  come  to  you  in 
regard  to  this  matter  is  that  the  book  winds  up  its 
argument  by  recommending  "  Bug  Death,"  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  book  is  sent  out  by  those 
concerned  in  the  sale  of  "  Bug  Death."  Could  you 
briefly  tell  me  what  you  think  about  the  statement 
that  "  the  continued  use  of  Paris  green  or  even 
arsenite  of  soda  will  injure  the  soil  "  ?  I  feel  sat- 
isfied Paris  green  usually  injures  the  foliage  of  the 
potatoes  more  or  less.  That's  one  reason  why  I  pre- 
fer to  get  along  without  it. 

A.  I.  Root. 

Below  is  a  reply  from  Professor  Gossard, 
the  Station  Entomologist : 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Director  Thorne  has  referred  to 
me  your  letter  of  July  10,  requesting  that  I  answer 
regarding  continuous  use  of  arsenicals.  The  original 
investigations  upon  which  these  statements  regarding 
the  accumulative  effects  of  arsenic  are  based  were 
conducted-  by  Prof.  Headen,  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  on  apple-trees  growing  in  an  alkali 
soil.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  continued  use  of 
arsenicals  on  such  a  soil  will  finally  work  injury  to 
the  trees  by  putting  arsenic  into  solution  in  water. 
The  hair  roots  are  said  to  be  killed,  and  more  or 
less  of  arsenic  was  found  in  the  wood,  bark,  fruit, 
and  leaves  of  these  trees.  Some  other  Western  in- 
vestigators, notably  Director  E.  D.  Ball,  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station,  take  issue  with  Prof.  Headen 
regarding  his  general  conclusion,  and  believe  that 
caution  is  to  be  exercised  only  with  trees  standing 
in  alkali  land.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  of 
orchards  in  Ohio'  that  have  been  continuously  spray- 
ed with  arsenicals  and  copper  salts  for  20  to  25 
years,  and  the  orchards  are  in  tlie  pink  of  condition, 
while  surrounding  orchards  that  were  not  sprayed 
at  all  are  in  far  worse  shape,  most  of  them  dead 
long  ago.  I  have  had  occasion  to  sample  soils  in 
Ohio  orchards  where  spraying  had  been  done  very 
liberally  for  a  number  of  seasons,  and  we  were  never 
able  to  get  more  than  a  trace  of  arsenic  in  the  soil 
or  in  the  wood  of  these  trees.  The  arsenic  goes  into 
solution  slowly,  and  is  carried  away  with  the  per- 
colating waters.  While  I  am  in  no  position  to  say 
that  enough  arsenic  might  not  accumulate  in  the 
course  of  a  century  to  injure  orchard  trees,  or  other 
vegetation  growing  upon  such  soil,  I  think  it  rather 
improbable,  and  am  sure  that  such  sprays  can  be 
applied  very  liberally  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  without  perceptibly  injuring  apple-orchards 
planted  on  it,  and  in  which  grass,  weeds,  and  the 
general  mulch  of  the  orchard  appear  to  be  in  perfect 
health.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  composition  of 
"  Bug  Death,"  but  from  a  hazy  remembrance  believe 
that  the  poison  principle  in  it  is  zinc  oxide.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  an  accumulation  of  insoluble  zinc 
compounds  in  the  soil  would  be  as  apt,  and  prob- 
ably more  apt,  to  cause  injury  to  vegetation  than 
arsenic  would  be. 

Arsenic,  in  a  small  quantity,  is  a  tonic  to  many 
kinds  of  plants,  just  as  it  is  to  the  human  being, 
and  with  the  abup.dant  rainfall  we  have  in  Ohio, 
and  with  the  absence  of  alkali.  I  believe  it  very 
improbable  that  any  damage  whatever  will  be  done 
to  the  soil  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  or  more 
of  continuous  use.  However,  with  such  crops  as 
potatoes  and  garden  stuff,  I  would  think  it  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  rotate  crops,  and  not  apply  the  spray 
oftener  than  once  every  two  or  three  years.  With 
this   sort   of   usage    it   is    improbable   that   Ohio   soils 
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would    ever    be    injured    by    the    small    quantities    of 
arsenic   used  on   potatoes. 

I  question  if  uny  one  is  able  to  give  a  much  more 
definite  answer  than  this  to  your  question ;  but  you 
may  be  able  to  get  fuller  experimental  data  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

H.  A.   Gossard,  Entomologist. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  July  12. 

1  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  danger 
alluded  to  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  average 
locality;  but  I  wish  to  add  one  suggestion 
in  regard  to  poison  of  any  kind.  Terry 
says  in  our  potato-book  that  many  times 
killing  the  first  Colorado  beetle  as  soon  as 
one  can  be  found,  and  followed  it  up,  will 
often  obviate  the  need  of  the  troublesome 
business  of  spraying.  When  a  potato  first 
begins  to  shoot  up  out  of  the  ground,  give 
the  little  boys  and  girls  a  nickel  for  every 
bug  they  find.  Later,  when  the  bugs  get  to 
be  more  plentiful,  give  the  children  a  cent 
apiece  for  them;  then  25  cts.  a  hundred, 
and  finally  5  cts.  a  hundred.  A  wise  fathei 
can  regailate  the  price  so  that  the  children 
will  not  make  money  tou  fast.  I  have  done 
this  repeatedly  with  my  own  garden,  and  J 
not  only  have  better  potatoes,  but  gathering 
the  bugs  and  picking  off  the  eggs  is  less 
■work  than  using  poison.  Where  your  neigh- 
bors are  close  by,  and  allow  the  bugs  to  eat 
up  their  potatoes,  I  know  it  makes  a  little 
more  work.  At  the  same  time  you  go  after 
the  bugs  you  can  look  carefully,  not  only 
after  eggs,  but  for  any  weed  that  has  got  a 
start  in  the  potato-hill.  During  this  last 
summer  1  have  greatly  enjoyed  this  method 
of  i^roving  that  "  prevention  is  better  than 
cure." 

THE    DASHEEN — MORE    ABOUT    IT. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Jackson- 
ville Times-Union: 

THE     BEOOKSVILLE    PLANT-TESTING    STATION  ;     "  FOR- 
EIGN-PLANT INTRODUCTORY  STATION  "  OF 
THE    GOVERNMENT. 

"  The  Stroller,"  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Florida 
Grower,  has  the  following  mention  of  this  interesting 
and  important  institution: 

"  Brooksville  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
two  places  selected  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  a  plant-testing  station,  the  other  being  at  Miami. 
Here  the  Agricultural  Department  has  35  acres  of 
land,  and  has  established  what  is  known  as  a  "  for- 
eign-plant introductory  station."  Here  have  been 
introduced  many  kinds  of  forage  plants,  foreign 
bamboos,  foreign  oranges  and  grapefruit,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  182  varieties  of  the  dasheen. 
Of  this  number  over  one-half  have  been  found  tO'  be 
practically  worthless,  and  but  three  edible.  The 
roots  of  these  three  varieties  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  potatoes,  some  claiming  them  to  be  superior,  and 
certainly  they  are  very  fine  eating,  being  widely 
used  for  that  purpose  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  came.  One  other  variety  is  being  produced  in 
quantify  for  a  tryout  as  to  its  value  as  a  fiour.  Last 
year  this  station  raised  45,000  pounds  of  dasheens. 
Of  these,  15,000  pounds  were  distributed  to  growers 
and  30,000  jDOunds  sent  to  Battle  Creek  to  be  tried 
out  for  flour. 

Prof.  Gomm,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  station,  says 
that  the  demand  last  \enr  for  seed  was  tremendous. 
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He  sent  the  seed  in  four-pound  lots ;  and  to  get  rid 
of  15,000  pounds  he  certainly  must  have  done  a 
rushing  business;  and  he  further  says  he  supposed 
that  there  were  at  least  1000  requests  that  could  not 
be  complied  with  last  season.  This  season's  crop  will 
be  distributed  in  the  same  way,  as  the  Government 
wishes  to  entourage  the  growth  of  this  food,  which 
seems  destined  to  help  in  a  measure  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  There  are  about 
five  acres  in  the  three  edible  varieties,  and  this  field 
is  certainly  a  beautiful  sight. 

I  saw  here  South  African  millet  standing  eighteen 
feet  high.  Egyptian  wheat  is  growing  well,  and  there 
are  thirty-five  varieties  of  sorghum  under  inspection. 
The  bamboo  being  tried  are  the  Japanese  varieties 
used  in  that  country  for  building  houses.  Prof. 
Gomm  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  this  bamboo 
is  annually  imported  into  this  country  for  various 
purposes,  so  that  this  would  seem  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  industry  in  itself.  For  a  soiling  crop  they 
are  trying  out  an  imported  bean,  which  Prof.  Gomm 
mentioned  as  the  "  Jack  "  bean.  It  grows  to  be  sev- 
en or  eight  inches  long ;  and,  while  I  was  told  it 
was  not  edible,  it  looks  like  a  mighty  fine  food  for 
cattle." 

Let  me  add  that,  since  our  report  of  the 
dasheeu  flour,  some  of  our  women  folks  are 
learning  better  how  to  use  it ;  and  this 
morning  I  ate  a  dasheen  gem  that  was  cer- 
tainly equal  to  any  thing  I  ever  tasted  in 
the  bi'ead  line.  So  far  as  I  know,  dasheen 
flour  can  be  sliipped  and  kept  like  ordinary 
wheat  flour.  Inquiries  are  coming  to  me 
constantly,  asking  where  they  can  get  the 
dasheens.  The  above  clipping  tells  us  the 
Grovernment  is  going  to  have  additional  lots 
in  4-lb.  packages,  and  it  may  be  well  for 
the  friends  to  get  their  applications  in  early. 
Don't  write  me,  but  apply  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

By  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  millet 
standing  18  feet  high?  Can  anybody  tell  us 
more  about  it,  or  is  it  a  misprint? 

DASHEENS — STH,L  MORE  IN  REGARD  TO  THEM. 

For  fear  my  Florida  quarter-acre  might 
not  be  able  to  furnish  a  tuber  or  two  to 
every  reader  of  Gleanings,  I  directed  a 
letter  to  the  Brooksville  Board  of  Trade, 
asldng  them  if  they  would  be  able  to  help 
me  out  if  I  did  not  gi'ow  tubers  enough  to 
go  around  to  our  30,000  subscribers.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  suppose  that  every  one  of 
the  30,000  will  apply  for  a  tuber;  but  I 
want  to  be  sure  not  to  disappoint  any  one. 
Below  is  their  reply  : 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Your  letter  of  Sept.  20  is  at 
hand,  and  is  greatly  appreciated.  We  are  glad  to  be 
assured  that  you  are  taking  such  an  active  interest 
in  the  dasheen,  and  we  hope  that  the  seed  stoct  yoi: 
obtained  from  us  last  spring  will  bear  abundant  re- 
turns. 

We  have  five  acres  out  this  year,  and  there  aie, 
perhaps,  that  many  acres  more  in  ihe  hands  o."  tlie 
farmers  hereabout,  so  you  see  the  crop  this  year  will 
be  limited.  The  Government  has  six  or  seven  acres 
out  at  the  Foreign  Plant  Introduction  Station  here, 
but  we  presume  they  will  use  them  for  distribution 
in  4-lb.  packages  as  they  did  last  year.  You  can  rest 
MBured,    however,    that    we   will   supply   you    with    a 


portion  of  our  crop,  which  will  not  be  on  the  market 
much  before  the  latter  part  of  November. 

If  you  wish  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  be  careful  of 
Mhat  you  do  in  the  matter  of  distributing  dasheens 
secured  from  South  Africa,  South  America,  New  Zea- 
land, etc.  Your  Uncle  Sam  at  the  local  station  is 
proceeding  with  the  greatest  caution  in  this  matter, 
as  you  will  readily  understand  when  we  tell  you 
that,  out  of  about  200  varieties  obtained  from  for- 
eign countries,  they  have  as  yet  recojnmended  but 
four  as  being  superior  for  human  consumption. 
Many  varieties  are  yet  too  acrid  to  constitute  eatable 
stuff;  and  if  they  ever  amount  to  any  thing  your 
Uncle  Samuel  will  surely  discover  it  here  throug^i 
e.\teusive  experiment.  Therefore,  test  out  every  va- 
riety, or  send  samples  to  the  Department  to  be  test- 
ed, Ijefore  you  offer  them  to  your  patrons,  or  they 
may  charge  you  with  handing  them  something  worse 
than  a  lemon — -an  Indian  turnip.  The  dasheens  that 
have  been  approved  by  the  Government  experts  here 
are  O.  K.,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  in  a  great 
future  for  them,  as  indicated  by  the  reports  of  those 
who  tried  them  in  various  parts  of  the  country  last 
fall  and  winter.  They  have  been  used  by  some  of 
the  most  noted  dieticians  in  the  country,  and  have 
been  pronounced  especially  good  for  persons  suffer- 
ing from  any  form  of  stomach  trouble. 

Then  think  of  their  versatility !  You  can  treat  the 
young  stalks  as  celery,  and  secure  a  product  supe- 
rior to  asparagus  tips  or  mushrooms.  A  single 
planting  will  grow  eight  crops,  coming  off  about 
every  two  weeks.  You  can  also  use  the  stalks  for 
rhubarb  and  the  leaves  of  certain  varieties  for 
greens.  When  the  tuber  matures  you  can  use  it  in 
any  form  the  potato  can  be  used,  or  grind  into  flour 
and  make  of  it  any  thing  that  can  be  made  of  wheat 
or  other  flour.  You  can  make  a  pie-crust  of  the 
flour,  and  the  filling  of  the  stalk,  as  in  rhubarb,  or 
the  tuber,   as  with  the  sweet  potato  or  pumpkin. 

My  friend,  if  you  would  be  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  propagating  and  harvesting  dasheens,  make 
it  a  point  to  visit  Brooksville  on  your  way  South 
next  month,   and  we  will  show  you   "  sumpin." 

C.  H.  Preas,  Sec.  Brooksville  Board  of  Trade. 

Brooksville,  Fla.,  Sept.  23. 

Later. — On  receipt  of  above  I  asked  if 
they  could  fill  orders  to  our  readers  by  par- 
cel post,  and  below  is  their  reply : 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Sept. 
26,  I  will  say  that  we  will  be  pleased  to  ship  by 
parcel  post  any  orders  you  may  desire  for  your 
patrons,  and  sell  you  in  quantity  for  other  means  of 
distribution. 

If  you  can  manage  to  get  here  in  November,  you 
will  likely  see  the  dasheen  growing  in  all  its  pristine 
glory,  for  the  stalks  remain  green  until  the  frosts 
come.    Try  to  be  here. 

The  publication  and  clippings  arrived  all  right, 
and  we  were  glad  to  note  the  mention  you  make  of 
the  stuff  that  made  Brooksville  famous.  The  writer 
has  written  enough  about  that  tuber  to  fill  two 
volumes,  and  I  could  write  as  much  more  if  it  were 
necessary.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  Brooks- 
ville at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Brooksville,  Fla.,   Sept.  29.  C.  H.  Febas, 

Please  notice  what  they  say  of  it  in  re- 
gard to  acridity.  Mrs.  Root  has  just  been 
urging  that  I  should  give  also  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  dasheen  as  well  as  the 
good.  Well,  cooking  entirely  destroys  this 
acridity.  Here  is  what  the  Government 
bulletin  has  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter  : 

The  leaves  of  the  dasheen  contain  the  same  acrid 
principle  that  characterizes  the  Indian  turnip  and 
most  other  plants  of  this  family.  They  should  never 
be    tasted    raw.     The    tubers    of    the    most    proniising 
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Trinidad  varieties  are  free  from  this  acridity,  even 
in  the  raw  state;  but  because  of  the  possibility  of 
tubers  of  an  acrid  variety  being  mixed  with  these  it 
is  best  never  to  taste  them  uncoolied.  In  cases  of 
the  accidental  tasting  of  acrid  tubers  or  leaves, 
lemon  juice  in  a  little  water  is  found  to  alleviate  the 
ill  effects. 

If  dasheens  are  handled  in  water  in  scraping  or 
parins  them  for  cooking,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  sal 
soda  should  be  added  to  each  quart  of  water.  The 
outer  part  of  the  tubers  contains  an  irritant  that 
causes  the  hands  to  sting  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
as  the  mouth  and  throat  from  the  eating  of  raw, 
acrid  leaves  or  tubers.  The  hands  are  aflfected  in 
this  way  even  in  the  case  of  tubers  that  are  not 
acrid  to  the  taste.  If  water  is  not  used  while  scrap- 
ing them,  it  is  best  to  wash  the  hands  afterward  in 
soda  water  of  the  strength  mentioned. 

The  fat  of  milk  or  meat  seems  to  assist  in  destroy- 
ing the  acridity. 

Hunters  are  well  aware  of  a  similar 
property  belonging  to  the  Indian  turnip, 
alluded  to  in  the  above  letter.  Please  notice 
their  endorsement  of  what  I  have  told  you, 
that  the  dasheen,  every  particle  of  it,  at 
evei-y  stage  of  its  growth,  is  valuable  for 
human  food ;  and  not  only  that,  it  is  a  de- 
licious article  of  diet. 

One  word  more  about  the  tubers  to  be 
given  our  subscribers.  They  are  to  be  sent 
only  to  those  who  apply,  and  who  have 
their  subscription  paid  up  for  one  year  or 
more  from  the  time  of  applying.  Send  in 
your  applications  when  you  choose.  We 
expect  to  mail  them  from  our  Florida  home 
somewhere  about  the  first  of  January.  As 
they  are  injured  by  freezing,  perhaps  the 
friends  in  the  extreme  North  had  better  not 
order  them  sent  until  it  is  time  to  plant,  say 
March  or  April. 

THE  AMADUMBE  DASHEEN  OF  SOUTH   AFRICA  ; 

SEE  PAGE  698. 
Mr.  Root: — Your  recent  letter  was  received  on 
the  13th,  and  the  package  the  14th.  On  the  15th  I 
planted  them.  I  took  the  responsibility  of  planting 
on  Mr.  Ault's  land,  as  his  dasheen  show  so  much 
better  than  mine  or  yours.  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  dasheen  needs  much  moisture  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  fertilizer,  both  organic  and  chemical, 
for  best  results.  We  had  some  for  dinner  yester- 
day (small  ones)  that  I  fingered  out  from  your 
first  planting  in  January.  I  am  afraid  you  are  going 
to  be  disappointed  in  the  yield.  Your  land  is  entire- 
ly too  dry.  Ault's  land  had  water  standing  in  the 
ditches  each  side  of  the  rows  all  summer. 

As  to  the  edible  qualities,  we  think  we  would 
rather  have  a  good  Irish  potato.    , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Harrlson. 
Bradentown,  Fla.,   Sept.   16. 

The  above  eoiToborates  what  we  have 
said  before,  that  the  dasheen,  in  order  to 
g-row  to  perfection,  should  have  wet  ground, 
or  ground  where  the  roots  can  get  down 
into  running  or  standing  water;  and  the 
fact  that  ours  down  in  Fliorida  did  not 
have  tliis  wet  ground  is,  may  be,  why  friend 
Harrison  thinks  he  prefei-s  a  good  Irish 
potato.  We  have  now  cooked  quite  a  few 
here  in  Medina;  but  so  far  Ihey  are  hardly 


mature  enough  to  make  a  nice  baked  dash- 
een; but  the  outside  tubers  cut  up  and 
made  into  a  stew  like  mushrooms  is  certain- 
ly a  splendid  substitute  for  a  mushroom. 
And  please  consider  that  mushrooms  sell 
for  from  40  cts.  to  $1.00  per  lb.,  while  the 
dasheen  may  be  grown  for  40  cts.  a  peck 
without  any  trouble.  When  Mi*s.  Root  sug- 
gested that  I  might  be  giving  it  too  much 
praise,  Huber  replied,  after  I  carried  over 
to  him  a  little  dish  for  breakfast,  "  Father, 
you  can't  give  it  too  much  praise."  The 
other  children,  however,  were  not  quite  so 
extravagant.  Now  excuse  me  for  the  fol- 
lowing summing-up  as  I  see  it:  The  dasheen 
can  be  groAvn  anywhere,  and  everj'  bit  of 
the  plant  is  edible — ^he  tubers  under 
ground,  the  tender  shoots  above  ground,  for 
a  stew,  and  the  great  green  leaves  (if  they 
are  not  too  old)  for  greens.  It  may  not 
fully  mature  here  in  the  North.  That  is 
not  quite  settled ;  but  it  will  certainly  grow 
these  luscious  small  tubers  with  their  tender 
shoots  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus. 


THE    HYBRID    TOMATO    SEED,    ETC. 

Mr.  Root : — I  should  like  to  make  a  ftw  addi- 
tions to  your  article  on  tomato  hybrids  in  the  Sept. 
1st  Gleanings.  First,  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station   is  at  Geneva,  not  Oneida. 

In  cross-fertilizing  the  tomato,  not  only  does  the 
pollen  have  to  be  carried  from  one  blossom  to  the 
other  as  you  have  described,  but  the  anthers  of  the 
blossom  have  to  be  removed  before  they  commence  to 
shed  their  pollen,  as  the  tomato  blossom  is  a  self- 
fertilizing  flower,  and  cross-fertilizing  does  not  take 
place  readily. 

Now  as  to  the  varieties.  I  used  the  Earliana  in 
quite  a  number  of  crosses,  and  it  was  quite  good ; 
but  it  made  a  too  soft  tomato.  But  the  best  results 
I  obtained  were  by  a  dwarf  tomato.  This  seems  to 
give  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  plant,  as  was 
found  by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station.  The 
dwarf  that  I  used  was  one  that  I  originated,  and  not 
only  makes  a  vigorous  tomato,  but  one  that  has  a 
solidity  found  only  in  the  late  kinds.  In  canning  I 
find  my  hybrids  of  this  cross  were  far  superior  to 
the  Earliana  crosses.  It  is  only  in  canning  or  ship- 
ping that  this  quality  becomes  noticeable.  Down  in 
Marietta,  O.,  where  over  500  acres  are  grovrn  on 
stakes,  early,  and  shipped  to  such  places  as  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago,  they  never  use  Earliana,  but 
mostly  Beauty. 

This  matter  of  first-generation  plants  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  Corn  is  another  crop  that  seems  greatly 
benefited  by  crossing.  Prof.  East,  in  an  article  in 
the  Gouniry  Gentleman,  last  October,  made  the  state- 
ment that  from  20  to  150  per  cent  of  gain  had  been 
made  in  many  cases.  It  seems  strange  that  some  en- 
terprising seedsman  does  not  produce  such  seed  for 
sale;  but  Henry  Field,  cf  Iowa,  is  the  only  one 
whom  I  know  of  who  has  offered  it  yet. 

It  may  seem  a  high  price  to  pay  $5.00  per  ounce 
for  tomato  seed;  but  when  we  know  that  an  ounce 
of  seed  will  make  enough  plants  for  two  to  four 
acres,  the  increase  of  yield  will  pay  many  times  over 
for  the  cost  of  the  seed. 

I  wish  somebody  would  offer  crossbred  corn  for 
sale.  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  can  in  tomatoes,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  readers  of  Gleanings  would  use 
up  my  supply  of  seed,  as  they  seem  to  be  an  unusu- 
ally up-to-date  lot  of  people. 

Medina,  O.,   Sept.   18.  E.  C.  Green. 
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Poultry    Department 


CONVERGENT    POULTEY-RUNS    ACROSS    THE    WATER. 

Dear  Sir: — Since  the  time  you  published  my  arti- 
cle about  the  convergent  poultry-runs,  Nov.  15,  1912, 
I  have  not  seen  any  thing  further  on  the  matter : 
so  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  held 
over  on  this  side. 
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The  chief  drawback  seems  to  be  in  the  great  length 
of  the  run  when  compared  ^vith  the  width,  as  the 
fowls  are  not  inclined  to  keep  the  grass  down  at  any 
distance  from  the  house;  and  to  overcome  this  Mr. 
Wright  gives  a  plan  of  a  plant  of  eight  houses, 
sheds,   and  runs,   which   I   enclose. 

Our  runs  are  occupied  all  the  year  round,  so  we 
have  to  allow  more  grass  than  you   do. 

Area  of  plant,  %  acre,  consisting  of  eight  houses, 
sheds,  and  runs.  A,  roosting-house  6  ft.  square.  B, 
scratching-sheds    12    ft.    square.      C,    grass    runs. 

Prom  Lewis  Wright's  Illustrated  Poultry  Book. 

Personally  I  prefer  the  colony  system,  which  Mr. 
Wright  credits  to  Mr.  Stoddard. 

LIME    GOOD    FOR    CLOVER. 

I  am  afraid  you  missed  the  point  in  the  leaflet 
taken  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  about  lime.  Al- 
though it  was  printed  in  1910  it  was  an  article  on 
farming  in  the  16th  century  in  England,  and  went 
to  show  that  the  old  timers  knew  that  lime  was  good 
for  clovers.  Lime  and  salt  are  the  two  oldest  arti- 
ficial manures  in  existence,  and  are  largely  used  in 
this  country  as  well  as  seaweed. 

FINDS     BLACK     BEES     SUPERIOR     TO     ITALIANS. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  Jan.  15th  issue  J.  E. 
Crane's  remarks  about  the  good  old  blacks.  All  the 
other  "  Gleaners  "  seem  to  think  them  of  little  value: 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  had  Italians  direct 
from  Italy,  and  that  they  can't  gather  honey  as  do 
the  blacks,  and  they  are  not  half  as  good  at  winter- 
ing. W.  A.   Teare. 

Ballashellan,  Ballabeg,  Isle  of  Man,  Jan.  2. 

Many  thanks,  friend  T.,  for  the  pains  you 
have  taken  to  keep  me  posted.  The  diagram 
3'ou  give  is  certainly  very  ingenious,  and 
might  answer  an  excellent  jiurpose  for  a 
half-acre  poultry-farm.  There  would  cer- 
tainly be  economy  in  constructing  such 
houses,  especially  for  a  cold  climate.  1 
would,  however,  greatly  prefer  having  an 
open  court,  and  houses  around  the  outside. 
This  isolates   the  eight  different  roosting- 


places.  The  arrangement  you  give,  you  will 
notice,  will  be  a  rather  bad  place  if  vermin 
or  some  contagious  disease  should  get 
among  the  poultry.  I  have  used  the  plan 
I  have  described,  one  winter.  The  inner 
court  I  have  spoken  of  is  45  feet  across, 
with  the  granary  in  the  center.  No  chickens 
are  allowed  in  this  inner  court  or  inclosure, 
and  it  can  be  kept  as  neat  and  tidy  as  you 
please;  and  at  the  same  time  the  eggs  may 
be  gathered,  fowls  sujjplied  with  all  they 
need  right  in  this  one  spot,  and  yet  the 
chickens  can  go  away  off  in  every  direction 
just  as  they  do  on  the  ordinary  farm.  Ours 
frequently  go  away  clear  out  of  sight,  both 
young  and  old.  On  account  of  the  trouble 
with  the  hawks,  however,  we  keep  the  small 
chicks  in  a  covered  inclosure  until  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  regard  to  black  bees  being  superior  to 
the  Italians,  this  sometimes  happens  in  cer- 
tain localities  or  with  an  extra  good  strain 
of  black  bees.  I  believe,  however,  our  great 
honey-producers  the  world  over  prefer  the 
Italians  as  a  rule ;  but  it  has  been  intimated 
that  a  cross  between  the  two  races,  even  if 
they  are  ugly,  will  get  a  larger  crop  of  hon- 
ey, many  times,  than  either  the  pure  blacks 
or  pure  Italians. 


DUCKS  AND  CHICKENS  SWALLOWING  CROOKED 
RUSTY  NAILS,  ETC. 

The  letter  below  accompanies  a  photo- 
graph  of  the   contents   of  a  duck's   crop. 

EXTBAORDINABV  DEPRAVITY  OF  APPETITE.  .  . 

This  collection  of  "  ironmongery "  was  removed 
from  a  duck  owned  by  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  of  Taringa, 
Brisbane.  The  bird  died  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
and  an  autopsy  revealed  the  cause  of  death — sixty- 
two  nails,  bent  and  straight,  varying  from  one  inch 
to  two  inches ;  three  iron  boot-tips,  one  one-inch 
screw,  and  four  wood  tin-tacks,  all  of  which  had 
been  swallowed  by  the  duck,  and  were  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  rustiness. 

Under  the  photo  we  read  the  following: 

I  see  you  take  a  keen  interest  in  poultry  and 
ducks ;  but  I  think  the  photo  of  the  diet  that  the 
duck  in  Brisbane,  Queensland,  took,  can  "  go  one 
better  "  than  all  your  Amercan  ducks,  allowing  that 
all  exciting  things  generally  come  from  America. 

Walter  Lincoln. 

Toowoomba,    Queensland,    Australia,   June   2. 

The  picture  reveals  that  the  nails  were 
mostly  crooked  ones.  This  particular  duck, 
no  doubt,  was  foolish  enough  to  think  that 
they  were  worms.  I  remember,  also,  that 
Kellerstrass  in  the  first  editon  of  his  book 
advised  against  allowing  rusty  nails,  espe- 
cially crooked  ones,  to  lie  around  where  the 
chickens  might  get  hold  of  them.  Since 
that  time  I  have  kept  watch  to  see  if  any 
of  our  chickens  could  be  fooled  by  crooked 
nails  or  pieces  of  rusty  wii-e.  I  have  never 
found  one  that  was  foolish  enough  to  swal- 
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low  such  an  object,  and  therefore  I  can  not 
think  that  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a 
chicken  to  hurt  itself  by  swalloAving  such 
objects,  although  it  might  happen  at  times. 


HOT  TALLOW  FOE  THE  RED  MITES,  ETC. 

Dear  Mr.  Root : — I  have  followed  your  poultry 
articles  with  interest,  being  particularly  interested 
in  the  article  about  "  convergent  "  yards.  Some  time 
ago  one  of  your  correspondents  wrote  that  he  pre- 
vented mites  by  coating  his  roost-poles  with  hot  tal- 
low once  a  year  only.  I  had  lately  bought  a  farm 
that  had  a  chicken-house  very  much  infested  with 
red  mites.  I  had  been  painting  my  roosts  once  a 
week  with  crude  petroleum  scented  with  sassafras 
and  cedar  oils.  I  substituted  the  hot  tallow,  but  one 
week  later  found  the  mites  in  quite  increased  num- 
bers. I  resumed  the  petroleum,  and  now  have  them 
almost  exterminated.  An  application  of  tallow  fol- 
lowed by  petroleum  once  a  week  is  a  very  good  thing 
indeed,  as  it  makes  the  poles  more  slippery  than  the 
petroleum  alone;  but  I  don't  think  the  tallow  alone 
will  do  the  business. 

Charles  A.  Johnson. 

Battle  Creek,   Mich.,  July  25. 


WHY   HENS   PULL   AND    EAT   EACH   0THER'.S  FEATHERS. 

As  I  am  making  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  a  spe- 
cialty I  write  you  in  regard  to  feather  pulling  and 
eating.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings,  and  enjoy 
it  very  much,  and  suspect  you  know  something  about 
hens   as  well  as  bees. 

Cuba,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Pettit. 

My  good  friend,  there  are  two  or  more 
reasons  why  hens  should  pull  feathers  from 
their  mates,  and  eat  them.  One  is  that  they 
are  lacking  animal  food.  Give  them  beef 
scrap  or  gi'ound  meat.  The  other  is  they 
are  j^robably  shut  up  in  too  narrow  quar- 
ters, and  lack  gTeen  stuff.  Give  them  all 
the  lettuce  and  cabbage,  etc.,  they  want, 
and  also  give  them  a  mash  containing  salt, 
but  not  too  much.  Salt  about  as  much  as 
we  do  our  food,  then  let  them  run  outdoors 
in  a  large  yard  where  they  can  get  bugs  as 
well  as  green  stuff,  and  I  think  they  will 
get  over  it. 


A    25-YEAR-OLD    HEN;    A    SUGGESTION    IN    RE- 
GARD TO  A  "  NATURE  "  BROODER, 

I  give  place  to  the  following,  clipped 
from  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  because  it  tells 
us  how  old  a  hen  may  live  to  be,  and  sug- 
gests also  a  brooder  for  chickens  on  na- 
ture's plan. 

A  hen  owned  by  the  writer,  and  having  quite  a 
remarkable  history,  has  recently  joined  the  majority 
of  her  kind.  I  bought  this  hen  in  1890  for  half  a 
dollar.  She  was  just  a  plebian  yellow  hen,  without 
family  or  reputed  pedigree.  "Is  she  young?"  I 
asked  of  the  seller.  "She's  not  old;  she's  not  lay- 
ing," was  the  reply. 

I  scanned  her  feet,  as  a  buyer  does  a  horse's 
mouth,  to  guess  her  age.  I  concluded  she  had  seen 
a  couple  of  summers  or  more.  I  therefore  believe  her 
to  be  at  the  time  of  her  death,  in  April,  1913,  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  She  made  good  her  repu- 
tation as  a  "  fair  layer." 

She  began  to  fail  in  strength  when  about  ten  years 
old.    But  she  kept  on  laying  and  rearing  her  broods. 


That  is,  she  laid  irregularly,  and  in  1912  one  egg 
only.  Her  eggs  had  ceased  to  be  fertile  for  several 
years,   or  after  she  began  to  look  old. 

"  W^hy  was  her  life  prolonged?"  She  would 
mother  any  brood  from  quail  to  turkeys,  at  any  age 
offered,  even  after  she  was  too  crippled  to  scratch 
for  them.  In  her  later  years  a  brood  of  young  fowls 
was  always  given  her  in  the  autumn  to  insure  her 
own  safe  passage  through  the  winter.  These  chick 
ens  thought  the  mother  hen  hovered  them,  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  warmth  always  obtained  by  cud- 
dling; but  it  was  the  vitality  of  the  young  which 
kept  the  old  alive. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  prove  that  any 
old  hen  would  receive  any  kind  of  chicks  of 
any  age,  but  it  looks  that  way.  Once  in  a 
while  we  find  a  hen  that  is  that  kind  of 
mother;  and  we  are  told  that  capons  will 
care  for  chicks  all  right.  A  hen  that  will 
take  any  brood  of  chickens  from  an  incuba- 
tor, or  which  are  left  motherless  for  any 
other  reason,  is  very  handy  to  have  in  the 
poultry -yard ;  and  one  such  hen  put  in  a 
barrel  will  take  good  care  of  as  many  as  70 
day-old  chicks,  as  I  have  told  you.  The 
ones  outside  will  change  places  with  those 
inside,  and  keep  quite  comfortable,  even 
during  frosty  nights. 


PERMANGANATE   OP   POTASH   FOR   POULTRY. 

If  I  am  correct  our  leading  authorities 
agree  that  a  little  permanganate  in  the 
drinking-water — just  enough  to  color  it  a 
little — is  a  benefit  in  warding  off  contagious 
diseases. 

The  following  from  one  of  our  i^oultry 
journals  (I  regret  that  I  can  not  say  which 
one)  suggests  something  else,  and  it  also 
tells  how  to  get  it  at  a  low  cost. 

I  find  in  using  permanganate  of  potassium  in  the 
drinking-water  that  it  eats  or  keeps  away  the  slimy 
substance  that  otherwise  adheres  to  drinking-vessels, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  If  you  wish  to  get  it 
cheap,  go  to  the  man  who  takes  care  of  the  fumigat- 
ing in  your  borough,  county,  or  township,  and  buy 
a  pound  from  him  (if  he  will  sell  it).  Here  I  can 
get  a  pound  for  22  cents,  whereas  to  buy  at  a  drug- 
store it  costs  50  cents.  It  is  burnt  in  the  fumigating 
of  houses  for  contagious  disease ;  and  if  the  Board 
of  Health   handles  it,   it  comes  cheap. 


A  "  BOILED   DOWN  '•'   POSTAL  CARD. 

You  may  recall  that  I  have  sometliing  to 
say  about  this  in  our  issue  for  Oct.  1 ;  and 
our  good  friend  Madeleine  E.  Pruitt  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  with  my  suggestion. 

To  Our  Homes  for  July  15  I  will  say,  "  Amen." 
New  baby  here— girl.  Madeleine  E.  Pruitt. 

Abilene,  Tex.,  Aug.   18. 

It  might  be  a  little  impertinent  to  ask 
the  question ;  but  there  are  quite  a  few  of  us 
who  would  like  to  know  just  who  is  the 
mother  of  that  girl  baby.  May  God  bless 
her  and  the  mother  too. 


OCTOBER    15.    1913 


Temperance 


SHALL  WE  CONTINUE  TO  GET  OUR  "REVENUE" 
FROM  THE  BREWERS^  SALOON-KEEP- 
ERS, AND  DISTILLERS  f 
Mr.  Root: — I  always  read  your  Home  Department 
with  interest.  In  the  paper  of  Sept.  15  you  publish 
a  letter  of  G.  M.  Doolittle,  in  which  he  seems  to  give 
credit  to  the  saloonkeepers  for  paying  half  the  reve- 
nue, and  says:  "We  are,  willingly  or  ignorantly, 
receiving  pay  to  the  half  of  our  proportion  of  the 
government  expenses  through  the  efforts  of  the  sa- 
loonkeepers." Surely  Mr.  Doolittle  is  not  seriously 
attempting  to  condone  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
As  an  intelligent  man  he  must  know  that  three-fourths 
or  more  of  all  the  crime  and  poverty,  and  the  result- 
ing misery  and  degradation,   are  caused  by   drink. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  neither  willingly  nor  igno- 
rantly receiving  my  share  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
saloon-keeper.  I  accept  it  under  bitter  protest,  being 
forced  to  do  so  by  laws  made  by  men  who  are  blind 
to  the  awful  results  of  the  legalized  liquor-traffic  in 
our  land,  or  are  bought  over  by  the  liquor  interests. 

How  can  any  part  of  the  expense  of  the  general 
government  be  said  to  be  paid  by  the  saloon-keeper 
when  every  dollar  of  liquor  revenue  costs  the  people 
more  than  ten?  And  this  is  only  the  monetary  view 
of  the  matter.  No  amount  of  revenue  paid  to  a  gov- 
ernment can  make  amends  for  the  misery,  poverty, 
and  ruin  brought  upon  its  people  through  the  legal- 
ized sale  of  injurious  drugs  or  intoxicating  poisons. 

Your  reply  to  Mr.  Doolittle  is  all  right  so  far  as  it 
goes;  but  does  it  cover  the  ground?  If  we  could  per- 
suade all  the  young  people  to  "  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness  "  there  would  still  remain 
the  blighting  effects  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  with 
its  consequent  misery  and  poverty,  forced  upon  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  incorrigible  fathers  and 
husbands,  made  drunkards  by  our  government's  will- 
ingness to  (in  the  language  of  the  poet  of  the  Sier- 
ras) "  sell  hell  to  whom  will  pay  for  it."  God  not 
only  commanded  the  Israelites  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  his  fear,  but  those  who  led  the  people 
astray  were  dealt  with  in  a  way  to  strike  terror  to 
evil-doers.  Not  only  did  his  prophets  teach  the  evils 
of  idolatry,  but  those  advocating  idolatry,  the  false 
priests,   were  slain   without  mercy. 

Let  us  not  only  teach  the  children  of  our  genera- 
tion the  dangers  of  intoxicating  liquor,  but  do  all  we 
can,  also,  to  destroy  from  the  earth  this  Juggernaut 
that  is  crushing  the  life,  spiritual  and  physical,  out 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people. 

If  every  one  who  claims  to  be  seeking  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  righteousness  would  vote  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  distillery  and  the  brewery,  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  coming  of  that  kingdom,  and  Satan's 
most  efficient  instrument  for  the  ruin  of  the  human 
race,   would  be  removed. 

Asheville,   N.   C,   Sept.  21.  O.  Bromfield. 

Dear  brother,  Mr.  Doolittle,  myself,  and 
all  good  people,  are  in  hearty  accord  with 
•what  you  say.  May  God  hasten  the  day 
when  his  kingdom  shall  be  first  in  our  na- 
tion— not  the  brewers  and  distillers  and 
liquor-dealei-s. 


KANSAS — SOMETHING    FURTHER    ''''  THE    MAT- 
TER "  WITH  HER. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  some  sense 
when  the  brewers  said  that  prohibition  was 
a  failure;  but  it  is  a  piece  of  stupid  folly 
to  keep  up  that  old  story  just  now.  What 
brought  it  about?  A  few  days  ago  T  heard 
a  remark  from  a  man  of  considerable  abil- 


ity, that  it  was  a  question  whether  Carrie 
A.  Nation  did  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 
I  have  seen  Carrie  Nation  and  talked  with 
her.  Bless  lier  memory !  When  the  brew- 
ers and  saloon-keepers  were  trampling  law 
under  foot  in  Kansas,  our  good  friend  Car- 
rie took  a  hatchet  and  smashed  things  up. 
Then  she  said  to  the  Governor  of  Kansas, 
to  the  mayors,  and  different  officials,  all  the 
way  down,  "  Put  me  in  jail  for  breaking  the 
laws  if  you  choose.  I  have  done  some  harm 
in  the  way  of  loss  of  property,  etc.  But  be- 
fore you  enforce  the  law  in  my  case,  please 
consider  the  saloon-keepers  who  curse  both 
body  and  soul  by  trampling  law  under 
foot."  The  grave  judges  and  magistrates 
were  in  a  corner.  It  behooved  them  to  be 
consistent,  at  least  where  a  woman  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  final  outcome  was  that 
Kansas  became  a  model  State  in  the  way  of 
law  enforcement.     See  page  699,  Oct.  1. 

Now,  here  is  something  further  about 
that  same  Kansas  that  I  clip  from  the 
Union  Signal: 

KANSAS   YOUTH  UPHOLD  PROHIBITION  LAW. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  said  prohibition  is  a 
failure  in  Kansas ;  that  when  the  older  generation 
responsible  for  its  adoption  passed  over  the  reins  of 
government  to  its  sons  and  daughters — for  Kansas 
has  recognized  women's  rights  as  full  citizens — Kan- 
sas would  "  come  back  to  her  senses." 

That  this  prophecy  was  without  foundation  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  following  statement  from  Attorney 
General  Dawson : 

"The  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  answered 
these  false  prophets  by  passing  the  most  di-astic  pro- 
hibition law  in  the  world,  killing  the  drugstore  sa- 
loon, making  it  impossible  even  to  cure  snake-bites 
by  the  liquor  treatment,  and  absolutely  clapping 
down  the  '  lid  '  and  riveting  it  on. 

"  They  were  not  satisfied  by  going  this  far,  but 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  State- 
wide prohibition  by  making  it  a  felony  for  the  fellow 
who  violated  the  law  a  second  time.  And  I  have  just 
lately  received  from  the  warden  at  the  penitentiary 
a  receipt  for  one  '  Red  Mercer,'  who  was  sent  up 
from  Barber  County  as  a  first  consignment  to  serve 
nine  years  for  violating  the  new  prohibition  law. 

"  The  law  that  sent  him  there  was  made  by  these 
tow-headed,  one-gallused  boys  who  grew  to  manhood 
on  the  Kansas  prairies  without  ever  having  seen  a 
saloon." 

WHISKY    FOR    PATIENTS    IN    A    TUBERCULOSIS 
SANITARIUM. 

It  seems  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  sanitarium 
has  been  criticised  for  refusing  whisky  to 
their  patients.     See  this: 

"  Superintendent  Wright  has  no  conception  of 
medical  ethics,  and  endeavored  to  discipline  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  though  they  were  children.  I 
believe  a  mistake  was  made  in  choosing  Wright." 

Dr.  Fox  was  asked  if  he  knew  that  patients  in  the 
tuberculosis  sanitarium,  many  of  them  dangerously 
ill,  had  been  deprived  of  whisky  at  critical  times. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "There  is  this  about  the  whis- 
ky situation:   Mr.  Wright  called  in  the  medical  staff. 
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and  asked  that  tlie  amount  of  whisky  fuiuislied  pa- 
tients be  cut  down.  It  may  have  been  that  whisky 
had  been  used  a  little  too  freely,  but  depriving  the 
patients  of  the  stimulant  at  needed  times  was  far 
from  wise." 

I  take  it  from  Ihe  above  that  the  trouble 
with  the  sitijerintendent  was  that  he  is  a 
little  more  up  to  the  times  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  whisky  as  a  medicine.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  submit  this  whole  matter  to  the  in- 
telligent, up-to-date  physicians  of  our  land. 
If  I  am  up  to  date  myself,  the  decision  is 
that  alcoholic  stimulants  are  the  very  worst 
things  in  the  world  for  a  tuberculosis  pa- 
tient. If  the  patient  must  die  any  way,  and 
you  wish  to  hurry  up  his  death,  give  laim 
whisky.  The  fashion  of  giving  a  patient 
whisky  to  make  him  feel  better  as  he  ap- 
proaches death,  I  know  used  to  be  very 
common ;  and  many  a  poor  soul  has  been 
hvirried-  to  a  drunkard's  grave  simply 
through  the  mistaken  kindness  of  nurses 
and  physicians  who  ought  to  have  known 
better.  I  for  one  prefer  to  die  without  the 
whisky,  even  if  it  does  take  a  little  longer. 
]\Irs.  Root's  father,  when  near  death,  pro- 
tested because  the  doctors  said  he  must  have 
whisky.  He  said,  when  almost  too  feeble 
to  speak  at  all,  "  I  do  not  want  it,  and  I  do 
not  need  it.  You  are  making  me  a  drunken 
man."  And,  thank  God,  we  were  able  to 
overrule  the  doctors,  and  let  the  good  old 
man  die  sober,  years  ago. 

Later. — Oct.  6  we  find  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  more  about  the  probe  institut- 
ed because  of  the  complaint  of  the  inmates 
of  the  hospitals.  Here  is  a  report  of  Avhat 
one  matron  said  before  tlie  committee : 

"  Give  them  all  the  whisky  they  want,  and  it 
would  be  all  right,"  Miss  Kelly  further  told  the  com- 
mittee. 

Further  on  we  read : 

He  said  that  in  Dr.  McAfee's  time  patients  had 
whisky  three  times  a  d.ay. 

"  Now  we  get  it  only  once  a  day  in  the  morning — 
and  a  mighty  small  glass  at  that,"  he  added. 

Just  think  of  it,  you  friends  of  temper- 
ance and  Chiistian  people.  In  this  sani- 
tarium for  tuberculosis  patients,  a  compar- 
atively able  man  confesses  that  he  used  to 
have  "  whisky  three  times  a  day."  But 
under  the  present  superintendent  he  gets  it 
only  once  a  day,  and  not  a  full  glass  of 
whisky  even  then.  Is  not  this  probe  or  in- 
vestigation letting  some  i)retty  big  cats  "out 
of  the  bag  ""? 


this  State  dry  in  two  years,"  the  president  of  the 
Ohio  Liquor  League  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  they 
must  not  only  live  up  to  every  State  and  municipal 
legal  requirement,  but  they  must  help  to  bring  about 
certain  reforms  not  on  the  statute-books."  The  warn- 
ing is  most  timely,  but  we  apprehend  that  none  of 
the  contemplated  reforms  will  avert  the  threatened 
calamity.  It  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day 
that  you  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  as  to  stop  the  tide  of  prohibition. 

The  liquor  men  have  always  had  to  admit  that, 
when  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  the  nation 
whole-heartedly  and  aggressively  determine  to  "make 
the  map  all  white,"   it  will  be  done. 


"  MIGHT   AS    WELL   TRY   TO    STOP   THE    WAVE8 
OF  THE  OCEAN." 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Union 
Signal.  See  if  you  do  not  think  it  is  about 
right. 

In  a  frantic  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  public 
sentiment  which  threatens  to  sweep  them  from  the 
nation,  the  liquor  interests  are  outlining  plans  for 
reform.    "  If    the    liquor-dealers    do    not    want    to    see 


IS  EVIL  IN  THE  ASCENDENCY  f 
Dear  Bro.  Root: — I  have  just  read  the  letter  in. 
Gleanings  by  Bro.  Doolittle.  You  will  notice  that 
the  increase  of  revenue  from  liquors  and  tobacco  in 
one  year  is  about  .05  2-3  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
of  population  in  one  year  can  not  much  exceed  .02 
per  cent.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  being  done  to  check 
intemperance,  it  increases  nearly  three  times  as  fast 
as  the  population.  And  the  increase  in  crime  marches 
hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  in  intemjierance. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things.  It  is  foolish  to  ignore 
them.  Speaking  in  a  broad  way,  the  forces  of  our 
enemies  are  the  victors;  and  unless  there  is  a  change 
we  shall  soon  be  like  Sodom — ready  for  the  fire  to 
destroy.  The  present  mighty  effort  of  God's  people  to 
clean  up  this  earth  fails  to  do  it.  What  we  can  not 
do,  God  will  do.  Jesus  is  coming.  The  last  message 
to  this  truth  (Rev.  10:11)  is  now  world-wide,  and  my 
spirit  says   "  Amen." 

Riverside,  Cal.,  Sept.  20.  W.  E.  Little. 

My  good  brother,  what  you  say  is,  I  sup- 
pose, to  a  great  extent  true;  but,  if  I  am 
correct,  the  figures  you  give  come  either 
from  the  brewers  and  liquor  people,  or 
from  some  government  official  who  is  not 
in  symjiathy  with  prohibition.  If  you  will 
read  the  American  Issue,  published  at  West- 
ei'ville,  Oliio,  you  will,  I  think,  get  the  full 
facts  in  the  case.  It  is  true  that  a  large 
quantity  of  liquors  has  been  recently  man- 
ufactured; and  the  statistics  tell  what  has 
been  made,  and  the  brewers  would  make  us 
believe  that  it  has  all  been  consumed  as  a 
beverage,  which  is  not  true. 

"  SOCIETY   MUS'T  PAY   THE   PRICE." 

Presuming  our  readers  have  all  read 
about  the  trial  of  Diggs  and  Caminetti,  I 
omit  details,  and  simply  give  the  summing- 
up  of  Judge  Van  Fleet  after  sentencing 
them  not  only  to  pay  fines  but  to  go  to  the 
penitentiary. 

I  wish  to  say  that  all  through  this  case  there  is 
the  evidence  that  drink  had  its  paralyzing  influenae 
upon  the  morals  and  the  minds  of  these  men  and 
the  young  girls  with  whom  they  went  on  that  trip 
to  Reno.  The  terrible,  debasing  influence  of  the  sa- 
loon and  the  roadhouse  is  too  disgustingly  apparent, 
and  I  make  the  observation  here  that  society  must 
pay  the  price  for  permitting  the  existence  of  these 
highly  objectionable  places. 

May  God  be  praised  for  a  judge  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  come  out  so  plainly  and 
square-footed  against  the  saloon;  and  may 
he  grant  that  no  petition  to  have  them  par- 
doned out  just  l)ecause  they  have  money 
may  be  forthcoming. 
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WATER-BOTTLES  AND  HARD  CANDY  Foil  il AIL- 
ING  QUEENS. 

We  are  now  continuing  our  experiments 
in  supplying'  queens  by  mail  by  the  use  of 
little  tin  water-bottles.  So  far  the  results 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.  We  will 
make  no  positive  predictions  at  this  time; 
but  we  believe  that  the  use  of  water  in  our 
mailing-cages  will  enable  us  to  use  a  hard 
drj'  candy.  It  will  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  any  of  the  soft  candy,  for  that  is 
liable  to  be  too  soft,  and  run  out  of  the 
candv-holes  and  daub  the  bees. 


MOVING   BEES    BY    WAGON    WITHOUT   CLOSING 
THE   ENTRANCES. 

The  conservative  IVIr.  Doolittle,  in  his 
regular  department  in  this  issue,  recom- 
mends moving  bees  by  wagon  without  clos- 
ing the  entrances  of  the  hives,  even  when 
the  motor  is  a  horse,  and  he  is  right.  When 
the  entrances  are  left  open  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  suffocation :  and  even  during  hot 
weather  bees  will  not  cluster  out  much  if 
the  moving  be  done  toward  night  or  early 
morning.  Of  course,  when  the  automobile 
truck  is  used  there  is  no  danger  of  bees  get- 
ting- out  and  causing  trouble. 


MADAM    MAETERLINCK    PREACHING    THE    USE 
OF  HONEY  IN  COOKING  ;  HONEY- 
CURED  HAMS. 

In  these  columns  we  have  already  refer- 
red to  Madam  Maeterlinck,  the  wife  of  the 
great  Belgian  poet,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  is 
an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  the  use  of  honey 
in  cooking.  We  have  already  given  one  or 
two  of  her  recipes.  A  number  of  her  fine 
recipes  are  being  circulated  through  many 
newspapers  of  the  country,  together  with 
a  writeup  on  Madam  Maeterlinck  and  her 
views  in  regard  to  honey  as  a  food.  These 
articles  are  ably  written;  and  as  the  recipes 
are  all  good  they  can  not  fail  to  stimulate 
the  use  of  honey  to  a  great  degree. 

As  is  well  known,  in  olden  days  honey 
Avas  used  as  one  of  the  materials  employed 
in  the  curing  of  hams.  One  of  Madam 
Maetei'linck's  recipes  mentions  this.  We 
give  herewith  the  recipe  in  full : 

To  make  it,  a  brine  is  formed  of  four  pounds  of 
coarse   salt    and   an   ounce   of  saltpeter;    two  pounds 


of  honey  and  two  gallons  of  water.  All  the  ingredi 
ents  are  well  blended  and  poured  over  the  hams, 
which  are  permitted  to  rest  in  the  honied  brine  f.r 
six  weeks,  when  they  are  found  to  be  marvelousK 
saturated  with  a  flavor  that  is  truly  indescribable. 

OUR  COVER  PICTURE. 

The  view  on  the  cover  for  this  issue  is 
iiom  a  negative  originally  made  by  W.  Z. 
flutchinson.  It  shows  a  method  of  "protect- 
ing hives  by  means  of  a  super  filled  with 
pacldng  material,  and  building  paper  wraj)- 
))er  around  the  brood-chamber.  This  is  a 
plan  that  gives  satisfactory  results  in  a  lo- 
cality where  the  winters  are  not  severe, 
where  the  temperature  seldom  goes  down  as 
low  as  zero,  and  then  for  only  a  few  houi's. 

Better  results  are  secured  if  another  piece 
of  paper  is  properly  wrapped  and  folded 
over  the  cover  lapping  down  over  this  under 
I'lece  so  as  to  shed  tlie  water.  Othenvis? 
the  rain  will  run  down  the  side  of  the  super 
and  thoroughly  soak  up  the  hive-bod v,  and 
keep  it  wet.  Tacking  strips  of  lath" along 
(he  upper  edge  of  the  paper  helps  to  shed 
■lie  water,  and  does  very  well  for  spring 
l^rotection;  but  another  piece  of  paper  over 
ihe  cover  lapping  down  over  the  brood- 
chamber  is  better  still.  A  A-ery  wide  piece 
of  paper  will  answer  for  both  if,  after  being 
iolded  down  over  the  cover,  it  will  extend 
to  the  bottom-board.  Where  it  is  impossible 
'o  obtain  paper  wide  enough  we  advise  tlie 
use  of  tTvo  pieces,  as  above  mentioned. 

THE     AUTOMOmLi^     IRrtK     FOR     OUT-AI'IAI.V 
WORK. 

On  page  77-")  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a 
reply  to  R.  Y.  Cox  as  to  the  value  of  an 
automobile  truck  for  out-apiary  work.  We 
may  say  in  this  connection  that"  the  machine 
lias  not  only  proved  its  value  in  beeyaid 
work,  but  it  has  been  used  to  good  advan- 
tage in  delivering  honey  to  the  city  markets. 
We  have  used  it  in  carrying  exhibits  from 
fair  to  fair;  in  making  quick  trips  over 
long  distances.  One  day  we  drove  it  over 
one  hundi'ed  miles. 

The  great  advantage  of  tlie  automobile 
truck  for  the  beekeeper  of  500  or  more 
colonies  is  that  it  will  deliver  his  honey 
(leaf  lip  to  the  door  of  tlie  consumer  or  to 
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the  store  of  the  retailer.  When  honey  is 
shipped  by  freight  to  the  city  markets  it 
then  has  to  be  carried  by  a  careless  and  in- 
different truckman  to  the  consignee.  We 
find  in  some  cases  that  we  are  able  to  de- 
liver honey  cheaper  by  automobile  than  we 
can  by  freight.  Another  tiling  we  are  be- 
gininng  to  see  is  automobile  trucks  from  the 
city,  loaded  with  freight  for  our  suburban 
towns — especially  those  towns  that  are  not 
reached  by  railroads.  The  only  thing  that 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  are  hard  stone  roads. 
A  comnmnity  that  has  not  g-umption  enough 
to  have  roads  that  are  good  the  year  around 
ought  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 


WHY  IS  SWEET  CLOVER  HAVING  SUCH  A  BOOM 
IN   OKLAHOMA  AND  KANSAS'? 

A.  I.  Root  has  been  inquiring  why  there 
seemed  to  be  such  a  big  demand  from  Okla- 
homa for  our  sweet-clover  pamphlet.  As 
we  made  a  trip  through  both  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas  last  winter,  perhaps  we  can  answer 
the  question.  Kansas  especially  has  been  a 
great  corn  State.  The  farmers  there  seemed 
to  have  the  impression  that  they  could  grow 
nothing  but  corn  and  buffalo  grass.  In 
later  years  they  have  discovered  that  alfalfa 
grows  well  on  low  lands  next  to  the  little 
creeks  and  rivers;  but  it  will  not  gi'ow  on 
the  uplands.  They  are  just  beginning  to 
discover  in  some  sections  of  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas  that  sweet  clover  will  gTow  on  these 
same  uplands  where  formerly  buffalo  gi-ass 
would  be  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to 
thrive.  The  result  is  that  the  farmers  in 
those  States  are  finding  out  that  sweet  clo- 
ver is  going  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of 
their  poor  lands  that  heretofore  have  yield- 
er  but  scant  returns.  After  these  uplands 
have  been  inoculated  with  the  bacteria,  sweet 
clover  will  thrive  and  yield  luxuriantly. 
Well,  these  same  farmers  are  turning  their 
stock — sheep  and  pigs — on  these  sweet-clo- 
ver uplands,  with  the  result  that  stock-rais- 
ing is  beginning  to  develop  to  a  proportion 
that  is  going  to  mean  the  emancipation  of 
much  of  these  bad  lands  that  hitherto  have 
been  almost  useless. 


SWARMING  NOT  CONTROLLED  BV  RAISING  THE 

HIVE  UP  ON   FOUR  BLOCKS;   CARNIOLANS 

INVETERATE    SWARMERS. 

Two  or  tkree  of  our  correspondents,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Foster  in  this  issue,  do  not 
believe  it  is  advisable  to  place  too  much 
dependence  on  raising  a  colony  up  on  four 
blocks  to  check  or  control  swarming,  as 
shown  on  pp.  593  and  610,  Sept.  1st  issue. 
Probably  much  Avill  depend  on  the  strain  of 
bees  and  the  supplementary  management. 
We  regard  Mr.  Vernon  Burt  as  one  of  the 


best  beekeepers  in  the  country.  Any  one 
who  will  talk  with  him  for  a  while  will  be 
convinced  that  he  is  not  only  on  the  job,  but 
knows  it  from  start  to  finish.  He  has  been 
using  this  scheme  for  swarm  prevention  for 
the  last  two  years — years  when  we  have  had 
at  our  own  yards  some  unpleasant  expe- 
riences in  shinning  up  trees  after  swarms. 
We  tried  the  four-block  method  at  our  Car- 
niolan  apiary,  but  it  apparently  had  no 
effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  thing  we 
tiied  failed;  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  when  conditions  generally  are  favor- 
able for  swarming,  the  Carniolans  will 
swarm  in  spite  of  us.  In  this  locality  we  do 
not  regard  them  as  satisfactory  for  the 
production  of  comb  honey  as  the  ordinai'y 
leather-colored  Italians.  They  will  breed  up 
earlier,  and  work  earlier  and  later  in  the 
day ;  but,  my,  oh  my !  this  very  breeding 
aggravates  the  swarming  problem  later  on; 
and  when  Carniolans  start  to  swarm  you 
may  reasonably  expect  they  will  not  do 
much  else  in  the  way  of  honey  production 
that  season. 

^•HE  ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  HIVE  LUMBER ; 

HOW   LABOR   HAS   ADVANCED;    COST   OF 

HIVES  NEW  AND  OLD. 

In  this  issue,  page  750,  Mr.  P.  C.  Chad- 
wick  calls  attention  to  the  steady  advance 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  hive 
lumber  during  the  past  20  years.  What  is 
true  in  California  is  more  than  true  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  A  few  days  ago 
a  subscriber,  noticing  that  the  price  of  bee- 
faupplies  was  going  to  advance  this  yeai", 
complained,  saying  he  thought  it  was  unjust 
and  unnecessary'.  This  complainant  prob- 
ably failed  to  take  into  account  the  advance 
of  the  cost  of  livng,  the  cost  of  labor,  and 
the  cost  of  general  commodities  during  the 
past  six  or  seven  years.  Nearly  every  thing 
has  gone  up — so  much  so  that  it  is  a  real 
pi'oblem  how  to  make  ends  meet.  The  wife 
ot  a  workingman  is  obliged  to  figure  much 
more  closely  than  she  did  ten  years  ago, 
tiecause  the  wages  of  her  husband,  although 
they  may  have  advanced,  are  not  yet  quite 
up  to  the  relative  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

If  it  costs  more  to  build  a  house  now  than 
it  did  ten  years  ago,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  cost  more  to  build  a  hive, 
because  to  a  great  extent  the  same  class  of 
labor  and  material  is  employed  in  each.  As 
Mr.  Chadwick  points  out  in  the  article  re- 
teired  to  on  page  750,  the  price  of  second- 
hand hives  to-day  ought  to  be  worth  nearly 
the  price  of  new  ones.  While  hives  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago  cost  less,  the  natural  de- 
preciation during  that  period  nearly  bal- 
ances the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  mate- 
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rial  and  labor  entering  into  the  newly  made 
goods ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way :  A  house 
built  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  for  $1500 
is  still  worth  nearly  that  amount  in  spite  of 
the  wear  and  tear  and  depreciation,  because 
a  new  house  like  it  can  not  be  built  to-day 
for  less  than  $2500. 

As  Grover  Cleveland  once  said,  "  We  are 
confronted  by  a  condition  and  not  a  theoiy.'" 
We  may  complain  about  the  advance  in  the 
pi'ice  of  the  cost  of  living,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  cost  of  nearly  every  thing 
has  gone  up,  and  why  not  bee-hives? 

After  writing  the  foregoing,  we  ran  across 
an  item  in  the  Oct.  23d  issue  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  that  is  very  much  to  the 
point.    Here  it  is: 

TELL  HOW  COST  OF  BUILDINGS  GROWS  ;   EXPEETS  GrS'E 

FIGURES    ON    CONSTRUCTION    AT    REALTY    BOARD 

LUNCHEON. 

Cost  of  dwelling  construction  has  increased  15  per 
cent  in  the  past  four  years.  Cost  of  building  factor- 
ies and  other  large  structures  has  risen  17  per  cent 
in  the  same  time.  These  statements  were  made  to  the 
Keal  Estate  Board  at  its  weekly  luncheon  yesterday. 
Arthur  P.  Cody,  real-estate  man,  explained  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  building  houses,  while  Lawrence 
Slatmyer,  associated  with  his  father,  Henry  Slatmy- 
ei,  in  the  contracting  business,  told  of  the  cost  of 
erecting  large  structures. 

"  Carpenters  twenty  years  ago  were  getting  17  ^^^ 
cents  an  hour,"  said  Cody.  "  To-day  they  are  getting 
50  cents  an  hour." 

The  difference  between  the  increased  cost  for 
dwellings  and  that  for  larger  buildings  was  attribut- 
ed by  Slatmyer  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of 
unskilled  labor  is  employed  in  excavating  for  and 
erection  of  the  latter,  and  that  this  labor  has  had  an 
advance  of  20  per  cent  in  wages  during  the  past 
four  years.  He  pointed  out  that  the  average  increase 
for  all  kinds  of  construction  has  been  about  5  per 
cent  a  year.  He  declared  that  a  factory  building 
elected  four  years  ago  which  cost  $62,681  to-day 
would  cost  $73,779. 


THE   MILLER    SMOKE    METHOD    OF    QUICK   IN- 
TRODUCTION. 

Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  intro- 
duced sixty  or  more  queens  into  as  many 
colonies  by  the  Miller  smoke  method.  The 
weather  dui'ing  this  time  has  been  hot,  cold, 
chilly,  wet,  and  bright.  Three  or  four  colo- 
nies, on  account  of  our  difficulty  in  being 
able  to  get  queens  in  time,  were  queenless 
so  long  that  they  had  developed  laying 
workers.  However,  we  used  the  method 
described  by  A.  C.  IVIiller  on  page  370  of 
the  current  volume,  and  every  queen  was 
successfully  introduced,  including  the  three 
colonies  of  laying  workers.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ordinary  method  of  introducing 
fails  with  laying  workers;  but  the  smoke 
method  seems  to  be  a  sure  thing  in  season 
and  out  of  season  with  all  kinds  of  colonies, 
whether  qtieenless  or  not. 

Here  is  the  experience  of  another  that  is 
worth  recording  at  this  point: 

I  had  a  colony  of  bees  that  bothered  me  all  sum- 
mer.    Early    in   June   they   lost   their   old   queen   and 


failed  in  getting  another.  A  cell  hatched,  but  evi- 
dently the  queen  was  lost  in  her  virgin  flight.  I  did 
not  discover  that  they  were  queenless  for  more  than 
two  weeks;  and  as  soon  as  I  did  I  tried  to  intro- 
duce a  queen  by  the  cage-and-candy  method.  I  tried 
this  and  failed.  Then  I  tried  to  give  them  mature 
cells,  but  they  would  not  accept  them.  I  next  gave 
them  two  frames  of  brood;  but  by  this  time  there 
were  laying  workers  in  the  hive,  and  they  would  not 
build  cells.  About  the  middle  of  August  I  wanted 
one  of  my  mating  boxes  that  already  had  a  laying 
queen  in  it  that  was  clipped.  I  did  not  care  about 
this  queen,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  to  introduce  her 
into  the  hive  that  I  have  mentioned,  by  the  smoke 
method  recommended  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller,  p. 
370,  June  1.  The  next  day  I  looked  into  the  hive 
and  found  my  clipped  queen.  She  had  been  accept- 
ed, and  had  nearly  filled  one  comb  with  eggs.  At  this 
date,  Sept.  10,  she  has  the  hive  well  filled  with 
brood.  A.  S.   Kinney. 

South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Sept.  10. 

"  Why,  the  other  day,"  said  our  apiarist, 
Mr.  Marchant,  "  by  error  I  introduced  by 
the  smoke  method  a  queen  in  a  hive  where 
there  was  already  a  nice  laying  queen. 
Would  you  believe  it?  they  accepted  the 
introduced  queen  and  killed  their  nice  lay- 
er !    What  do  you  think  about  that  ?  " 

If  this  method  shall  continue  to  be  as 
successful  as  it  has  been  with  us  during  the 
last  six  months  we  shall  recommend  it  ex- 
clusively, and,  what  is  more,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  queen-breeders  to  sell  virgin  queens. 
Heretofore  the  business  of  selling  such 
queens  has  been  unsatisfactory,  in  that  the 
recipients  were  not  able  to  introduce  them 
by  the  ordinary  caging  plan.  But  the  Miller 
method  makes  a  sure  thing  of  it.  A  virgin 
can  be  had  for  about  half  the  price  of  a 
laying  queen.  It  will  thus  be  possible  for 
thousands  of  beekeepers  to  avail  themselves 
of  choice  stock  from  our  best  queen-breed- 
ers at  a  very  low  price,  and  then  have  that 
stock  crossed  with  their  own  vigorous  strain. 
Truly  this  will  be  a  great  step  forward. 

THE  SMOKE  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING  IN 
ROBBED-OUT  COLONIES. 

After  dictating  the  foregoing  the  follow- 
ing letter  came  to  hand.  As  it  describes  a 
condition  where  the  smoke  plan  of  introduc- 
ing was  put  to  a  severe  test,  we  give  it  right 
here : 

When  I  saw  the  article  in  Gleanings  by  Arthur 
C.  Miller  in  reference  to  direct  introduction  by  the 
smoke  plan,  page  370,  I  was  very  much  pleased,  and 
at  the  same  time  had  my  doubts  whether  it  would  be 
a  success.  Nevertheless  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try 
it.  Having  found  one  of  my  colonies  hopelessly 
queenless,  and  having  tried  every  thing  I  could  think 
of  to  get  a  queen  in  without  any  success  I  ran  a 
laying  queen  in  on  the  Miller  smoke  plan.  After  I 
had  opened  the  entrance  about  an  inch  the  rest  of 
the  bees  began  to  rob  this  hive,  so  I  closed  the  en- 
trance up  tight  and  left  it  closed  until  very  near 
dark,  and  then  opened  it  about  an  inch.  The  next 
morning  the  robbers  were  as  bad  as  ever,  so  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  let  them  finish  it  up,  which  they  did; 
but,  remarkable  to  relate,  the  bees  that  belonged  to 
the  hive  stayed  there,  and  the  next  day  were  carry- 
ing pollen.  I  looked  in  the  hive  and  found  them  all 
right,    with    the    queen    that    I    ran    in    laying   finely. 
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Tliis    I    consider    a   success    uiuler    the    most    difficult 
circumstances. 

Muncy,   Pa.,   Aug.   23.  W.   P.   Merrill. 


A  GREAT  SCHEME  FOR  WINTERING;  MOVING 
CARLOADS  OP  BEES  FROM  THE  NORTH  TO 
THE  SOUTH  DURING  WINTER,  AND  SECUR- 
ING TWO  CROPS  OP  HONEY  AND  A  HUNDRED 
PER  CENT   INCREASE. 

For  some  years  back  we  have  had  a  dream 
of  moving  bees  from  the  North,  just  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  to  a  southern  clime, 
where  they  can  gather  a  part  of  their  own 
food,  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  for 
increase.  We  expect  to  move  a  carload  of 
bees  from  Medina  to  a  location  which  we 
have  bought  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant  on  the 
Apalachieola  River,  Florida.  This  yard 
will  be  situated  remote  from  any  other  bees, 
at  a  point  where  it  can  secure  the  early 
ti-ti  and  (later  on)  the  tupelo  in  March 
and  April.  We  plan  to  put  300  colonies 
in  a  ear,  and  with  them  take  about  300 
liives  in  the  flat,  with  necessary  frames  and 
foundation,  and  a  power  extracting-outfit. 
We  aim  to  build  these  300  single-story  colo- 
nies into  two-story  from  the  ti-ti  and  other 
early  bloom.  In  order  that  they  may  have 
Ijlenty  of  pollen  we  are  selecting  our  combs 
having  the  most  of  it,  and  putting  them  into 
the  hives.  Pollen  in  combs,  by  the  way,  is 
a  splendid  asset  for  the  bees.  We  are  feed- 
ing up  only  enough  to  land  the  bees  in 
Florida  in  good  condition.  On  arrival  we 
will  feed  if  necessary.  If  not,  we  shall 
expect  them  to  get  their  own  bread  and 
butter,  and  go  into  the  business  of  raising 
baby  bees.  In  order  to  get  a  bumper  crop 
from  tupelo  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
rousing  big  colonies.  The  whole  scheme, 
in  brief,  is  to  build  these  single-story  colo- 
nies into  two-stoi"y  ones,  secure  the  crop  of 
tupelo  lioney  in  March  and  April,  and, 
when  tupelo  is  over,  split  up  these  300  two- 
story  colonies  into  600  or  700  single-story 
colonies;  load  them  in  two  or  three  cars, 
and  arrive  in  Medina  for  the  early  fruit 
bloom.  A  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Apalachieola  regions  will  go  with 
the  bees — Mr.  Ernest  Marcliant,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  some  seven  apiaries  for 
us  during  the  past  season.  He  believes  he 
can  take  the  300  colonies  to  tlie  Southland, 
where  he  was  born  and  reared,  and  wliere 
he  knows  the  locality  thoroughly,  build 
them  up,  and  come  back  with  twice  the 
number  of  bees,  and  it  is  not  impossible. 
He  figures  that  the  tupelo  crop  (if  we  get 
it)  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  experiment, 
and  give  us,  with  the  bees  left  at  Medina, 
a  total  of  something  like  700  colonies  by  the 
first  of  May.  If  Mr.  Marchant  were  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  in 
the  Southland  theie  would  be  a  great  deal 


of  risk;  and  there  will  be  risk  as  it  is.  We 
expect  to  give  occasional  reports  of  how  the 
plan  works;  for  if  it  succeeds  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  beekeepers  in  the  North 
can  not  increase  their  investment  in  tlie 
same  way.  For  example,  Mr.  R.  F.  Holter- 
nianu  has  a  capital  of  some  600  or  700 
colonies — that  is,  capital  that  is  tied  up  for 
seven  months  in  the  year,  barely  maintain- 
ing an  existence.  During  that  time  they 
will  consume  a  large  amount  of  sugar  syrup 
or  honey.  Now,  then,  suppose  he  takes  this 
capital,  goes  south  with  it,  builds  the  bees 
up,  secures  a  crop  of  honey,  then  comes 
nortii,  ready  to  take  another  crop.  It  is  not 
impossible.  Our  two  carloads  of  bees  a  year 
ago  this  spring  secured  a  crop  of  tupelo 
honey  on  the  Apalachieola  River,  and  then 
came  north  and  secured  a  fine  crop  of  clover 
and  basswood.  In  other  words,  the  same 
colony  (not  the  same  bees)  will  be  on  the 
job  practically  ten  months  of  the  year  in- 
stead of  four  or  five  as  now. 

As  already  stated,  we  bought  out  a  loca- 
tion on  the  Apalachieola  River  that  has 
already  made  good.  It  is  remote  from  any 
other  beekeepers;  and  even  if  foul  brood 
should  develop,  which  is  altogether  unlikely, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  transmitting  tlie 
disease  to  other  apiaries.  All  of  our  bees 
in  and  near  Medina  have  been  thoroughly 
inspected  by  our  State  inspector;  and  whe:i 
next  May  arrives,  all  our  bees  in  the  Soiitli 
will  be  moved  northward.  Experience 
shows  that  we  can  move  bees  from  Florida 
to  Ohio  for  a  little  less  than  $1.00  a  colony. 
This  includes  freight  and  all  other  expenses 
of  a  man  accompanying  in  coiniection  with 
the  moving. 

Of  course,  this  whole  scheme  may  prove 
to  be  a  grand  fizzle.  There  may  be  a  fail- 
ure of  ti-ti  and  tupelo ;  thei-e  may  be  a  fail- 
ure of  pollen,  and  that  would  be  as  serious 
as  no  nectar.  The  weather  might  be  bad. 
A  flood  might  swee])  the  bees  into  the  river ; 
a  railroad  wreck  might  play  havoc  with  the 
whole  proposition ;  a  thousand  and  one 
things  might  happen.  Thej'  are  all  possi- 
ble ;  but  we  are  going  at  this  thing  as  if  xoe 
tvere  going  to  succeed.  Our  experiment  of 
securing  two  crops,  one  in  Florida  and  one 
in  Ohio,  with  two  carloads  of  bees  two 
years  ago  was  a  succees.  Mr.  A.  B.  Mar- 
chant secured  the  tupelo  honey  before  he 
delivered  the  bees  to  us.  We  moved  them 
nortli,  and  caught  the  clover,  and  made  50 
per  cent  increase.  This  time  we  hope  to 
catch  both  crops,  north  as  well  as  south, 
and  get  100  per  cent  increase  to  boot. 
It's  a  great  sclieme  if  only  half  our  dream 
comes  true.  In  the  mean  time  our  readers 
sliall  have  the  benefit  of  the  failure  or  suc- 
cess by  reports  from  the  field. 


NOVKMBKK    i,    ]9]r! 


Stray    Straw  ) 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


The  taritt'  on  honey  is  now  ten  cents  a 
.uallon  instead  of  the  old  rate  of  20  cents. 
I  don't  believe  the  change  will  make  mncli 
of  a  dent  in  the  bnsiness. 

C.  F.  Bender  has  given  the  key  to  a 
troublesome  puzzle.  The  Root  Co.  found 
that  it  killed  queens  to  keep  them  in  cages 
of  wire  cloth  not  painted,  and  I  never  found 
any  harm  come  of  it.  Mr.  Bender  explains 
that  the  Root  Co.  used  galvanized  wire 
cloth,  while  I  used  bright  tinned  wire  cloth. 

"  Other  things  being  equal,  the  highly 
fecund  strain  will  produce  a  proportionate- 
ly large  amount  of  surplus,"  p.  605.  But 
the  ti'ouble  is  that  "other  things'^  are  not 
equal.  At  least  I  think  that  has  been  the 
rule  here.  When  I've  found  a  queen  of 
fecundity  above  the  average,  industry  or 
some  "  other  thing  "  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  average,  so  that,  while  a  fourtli  more 
brood  has  been  reared,  a  fourth  less  honey 
lias  been  stored. 

A.  I.  Root,  let  me  endorse  your  advice  to 
take  care  of  the  teeth,  p.  657.  Especially 
does  that  apply  to  the  young.  When  I  was 
a  youngster  T  got  into  the  habit  of  brushing 
my  teetli,  and  now  at  82  I  liave  20  faiiiy 
serviceable  grinders,  and  ready  for  a  chew- 
ing match  with  you  any  day.  If  you  young 
folks  can't  brush  your  teeth  after  each 
meal,  at  least  brush  tliem  after  the  last  meal 
of  each  day,  and  not  allow  food  to  be  de- 
caying all  night  long  l)etween  and  on  youi' 
teeth.  Then  vou  wcjn't  need  store-teeth  at 
40  or  50. 

Louis  H.  Scholl,  p.  615,  speaks  of  the 
loss  of  time  caused  by  many  bees  foraging 
over  the  same  ground  near  a  large  apiary, 
and  others  having  to  go  a  great  distance 
from  home.  I  wonder  just  how  much  bees 
crowd  one  another.  It  seems  natural  to 
think  that  near  home  it  would  always  be 
crowded;  but  is  it?  If  a  piece  of  honey  is 
thrown  out,  the  bees  will  ci'owd  u])on  it,  but 
do  they  crowd  upon  the  flowers'?  And  if 
not,  what  wonderful  knowledge  is  it  that 
tells  the  bees  just  how  to  disti'ibute  them- 
selves over  the  ground  sd  as  not  to  crowd? 

a.  M.  DoOLTTTLK,  aren't  you  letting  the 
drones  olT  a  little  too  easily,  p.  (iO!??  A 
square  foot  of  drones  occupies  the  same 
square  space  as  a  square  foot  of  workers, 
but  you  forget  the  thickness.  I've  just 
measured  a  new  comb  containing  sealed 
drone  brood,  and  it  is  ly^  inches  through.  A 
similar  worker-comb  was  1  inch  tlu'ough. 
Tluit  makes  drone-brood  occupy  25  |>cv  cent 
more  cubic  space.     Add  to  thai   llic  14  per 


cent  longer  time  that  drone-brood  requires, 
and  it  uiakes  a  square  foot  of  drone  brood 
cost  39  per  cent  more  than  a  foot  of  worker 
brood. 

"  Has  it  been  proven  beyond  doubt  that 
there  is  any  advantage  in  cutting  alfalfa 
before  it  comes  into  bloom?"  p.  633.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is  out  west,  but  I  do 
know  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  here. 
Wait  till  it  is  all  in  bloom  before  your  first 
cutting,  and  the  young  shoots  from  the  bot- 
tom (wliich  shoots  make  your  second  crop) 
Avill  have  gi'o'wn  so  high  that  they  will  be 
spoiled  at  first  cutting,  or  else  you  must  set 
your  sickle-bar  so  high  that  you  will  not  get 
all  of  the  first  crop.  Besides,  I  think  that, 
if  you  waited  for  full  bloom  at  each  cutting, 
you'd  get  about  one  crop  less  in  a  season, 
and  so  less  hay.  It  is  not  believed  here,  as 
stated  on  p.  656,  that  cutting  before  bloom 
gradually  reduces  the  tonnage,  and  eventu- 
ally kills  the  plant  altogether.  The  thing 
most  blamed  for  killing  is  the  failure  to 
apply  i)eriodically  a  dressing  of  two  tons 
of  ground  limestone  to  the  acre.  [We  shall 
be  glad  to  get  more  light  on  this  question. 
I'erhaps  some  of  our  subscribers  in  the 
West  can  give  us  the  information.  If  so, 
our  columns  are  open. — Ed.] 

Mrs.  Y.  N.  Wesgate  asks,  p.  620,  wheth- 
er some  man  can't  devise  an  easier  way  than 
wiring  frames.  Why  not  try  foundation 
splints;'  With  them  I  don't  use  wire  at  all. 
[Foundation  splints  are  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory for  the  prevention  of  sag  in  founda- 
tion or  in  combs.  We  know  that  combs, 
even  after  they  are  drawn  out,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  stretch  vertically.  This  stretch 
occurs  usually  in  very  warm  weather  dur- 
ing a  rush  of  honey.  Splints  will  stop  ""ne 
elongation  of  cells  on  a  vertical  line;  but 
they  will  not  prevent  combs  from  falling 
out  or  breaking  out,  during  the  rough  han- 
dling of  extracting  time,  like  wires  attached 
to  the  frame.  You  are  a  comb-honey  pro- 
ducer, and,  of  course,  experience  hone  of 
the  troubles  of  the  man  who  produces  liquid 
honey ;  but  if  you  go  into  some  large  ex- 
tracting-yard  whei-e  combs  are  being  lian- 
dled  in  a  wliolesale  way  we  believe  you  will 
become  convinced  that  notliing  short  of  wire 
secured  to  the  frame  itself  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. Some  one,  perhaps  yourself,  sug- 
.gested  having  the  bottom-bar  split  so  the 
splints  can  be  jilaced  between.  If  both  top 
and  bottom  bai's  sjilit  so  that  the  splints 
can  be  rigidly  secured  to  the  frame,  they 
might  i)rove  satisfactory  to  the  oxtratled- 
honey  man. — Eu.l 
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Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,   CaL 


A  few  days  ago  I  was  surprised  to  see  a 
bee  down  on  the  ground  busily  working  on 
the  fallen  bloom  of  the  date  palm.  There 
were  dozens  of  them  up  on  the  bloom  stems, 
but  this  fellow  was  evidently  finding  some- 
thing to  pay  him  for  his  labor  among  the 

fallen  thousands. 

*  *  * 

I  have  just  enjoyed  a  visit  from  my 
friend  M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  Ventura.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  a  dozen  beekeepers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  as  well  informed  on 
all  lines  of  the  industry  as  he  is.  With  over 
forty  years  of  constant  Avork  he  has  had  an 
experience  that  the  majority  of  beekeepers 
will  never  enjoy.  He  has  faced  the  uj^s  and 
downs  with  the  seasons;  is  an  experienc- 
ed producer  of  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  and  has  buyei*s  standing  with  cash 
in  hand  for  his  comb  product.  His  honey 
has  won  its  reputation  on  merit.  It  takes 
years  of  careful  work  and  honest  dealing  to 
gain  such  a  reputation. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

In  the  Aug.  1st  issue  I  read  of  the  cap- 
ture of  two  swarms  by  J.  W.  Stine,  one  in 
a  nail-keg  and  the  other  in  a  sack.  I  have 
frequently  carried  swarms  in  a  sack,  but 
about  the  most  novel  scheme  1  ever  knew 
of  being  used  was  by  a  young  lady  return- 
ing from  town  on  horseback,  without  a 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  receptacle  to  put 
a  very  large  swarm  in  that  chanced  to  be 
on  a  ijush  by  the  roadside.  After  some  de- 
liberation she  decided  to  make  a  hiving-bag 
of  her  petticoat ;  so  she  loosened  it.  stepped 
out,  tied  a  string  tightly  around  the  top, 
then  slipped  it  over  the  bush  and  swarm, 
tied  another  strin  g  tightly  below  the  clus- 
ter, broke  otf  the  bush,  and  went  home  with 

her  prize. 

*  *  » 

I  was  much  interested  in  Wesley  Foster's 
account  of  how  his  Uncle  Oliver  soaked  his 
hive  lumber  in  oil  before  nailing.  There 
are  a  few  of  those  old  timers  who  believed 
in  doing  things  thoroughly,  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  pay,  and  they  were  correct. 
Many  beekeepers  in  this  part  of  the  State 
will  remember  my  uncle,  J.  K.  Williamson, 
who  was  a  beekeeper  for  over  twenty  years ; 
but  who  is  now  located  on  a  small  ranch  in 
Mendocino  Co.  He  always  soaked  the  ends 
of  his  hive  pieces  in  linseed  oil,  and  care- 
fully painted  all  joints  befoi'e  nailing.  Many 
thought  it  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  but 
T  am" now  using  some  of  his  hives  that  have 
been  in  use  for  twenty  years.  They  are 
still  in  excellent  condition. 


THE  ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  HIVE  LUMBER. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country  that  mig"ht  be  called  the  virgin-soil 
period.  That  period  has  about  passed,  and 
is  giving  way  to  modern  methods.  This 
period  includes  the  period  of  the  virgin-soil 
farmer  who  could  raise  good  crops  with 
very  little  equipment  or  expense,  because 
the  soil  would  produce  year  after  year  if 
the  farmer  Avould  only  keep  the  weeds  down. 
But  now  the  soil  is  becoming  worn  out,  re- 
quiring crop  rotation  and  scientific  methods 
of  treatment.  With  modern  methods  of 
handling  a  crop,  much  more  machinery  is 
required  than  of  old,  enabling  the  crop  to 
be  liandled  quickly  and  cheaply.  How  about 
beekeepers"?  I  wonder  if  there  are  not  many 
of  us  who  are  virgin-soil  beekeepers.  We 
get  along  well  while  the  seasons  ai'e  good 
and  every  thing  is  prospering,  there  being 
little  to  do  but  to  extract  and  to  melt  up 
the  wax;  but  in  a  season  like  this,  when  the 
supply  of  bees  as  well  as  the  stores  are 
small,  and  the  colonies  must  have  indi\adual 
care  and  careful  watching,  we  begin  to 
wonder  if  it  will  be  worth  while  to  spend 
money  for  feed  for  the  bees. 

The  virgin-soil  farmer  is  feeling  the  same 
way,  for  he  too  is  being  forced  to  give  much 
more  care  to  the  old  farm  than  when  the 
crops  came  regularly  with  little  effort.  Do 
not  let  the  bees  die.  If  you  have  neither  the 
time  nor  inclination  to  give  them  the  proper 
care,  why  not  sell  out  and  save  yourself  a 
loss?  Does  the  average  beekeeper  know  that 
the  hives  that  he  purchased  a  few  years  ago 
are  worth  more  now  than  when  they  were 
new?  I  met  a  friend  on  the  street  yester- 
day, who  is  the  manager  of  one  of  oiir  local 
lumber-yards.  After  a  short  conversation 
I  asked  him  the  price  of  various  kinds  of 
lumber,  and  his  answer  took  me  greatly  by 
surprise.  Sugar  pine  that  a  few  years  ago 
sold  for  $30.00  a  thousand  is  now  worth 
over  twice  that  amount;  clear  sugar  pine 
that  my  uncle  paid  6  cts.  per  foot  for  four 
years  ago  for  hive  covers  is  now  selling  for 
15  cts.  a  foot.  Hives,  if  they  have  been  well 
taken  care  of,  are  worth  twice  what  they 
were  a  few  years  ago ;  and  those  who  think 
of  selling  their  bees  and  location  with  the 
idea  of  starting  in  new.  would  do  well  to 
figure  closely  on  the  cost,  lest  they  be  fooled 
out  of  some  money.  A  few  years  hence  our 
pi-esent  methods  will  be  considered  anti- 
quated. The  time  will  come  when  apiculture 
Avill  be  taught  in  all  agricultural  colleges, 
and  the  science  of  the  business  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  instruction. 
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Notes    from    Canada 


.r.   L.  Bykr,  Mt.   Joy,   Ont. 


For  the  past  week  I  have  had  the  unusual 
spectacle  in  my  apiaries  of  seeing  great 
clusters  of  bees  hanging  out  over  the  fronts 
of  the  hives.  I  have  never  seen  this  before 
in  October,  and  may  never  see  it  again.  The 
unseasonable  heat  is,  of  course,  responsible 
for  this,  and  in  colonies  that  had  been  fed 
heavily  tlie  bees  were  outside  of  the  hives 
as  in  hot  midsummer  weather. 
»   *   * 

In  ray  notes  for  Oct.  1  I  said  that  nearly 
all  parts  of  Ontario  had  the  long  prevailing 
drouth  broken  by  copious  showers.  This 
was  (rue  at  the  time  of  writing;  but  the  few 
showers  that  came  at  that  time  ended 
abruptly,  and  since  then  no  rain  has  fallen. 
At  this  date  (Oct.  10)  every  thing  is  as  dry 
as  a  bone,  and  we  have  been  having  torrid 
weather,  with  temperatures  up  in  the  eigh- 
ties— an  unusual  condition  for  October  here 

in  Ontario. 

*  *   * 

]\Iost  of  my  feeding  is  done,  but  there  are 
a  few  colonies  yet  to  feed.  These  were  ex- 
amined to-day,  and  in  every  case  the  queens 
were  starting  quite  a  large  brood-nest,  only 
eggs  and  very  young  larvae  being  present, 
showing  that  the  unseasonable  weather  is 
I'esponsible  for  this  condition.  Too  warm 
weather  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  not  the 
best  thing  for  heljaing  wintering  conditions 
in  our  latitude;  but  quite  likely  we  shall 
soon  get  an  extreme  change,  and  this  late 
brood-rearing  will  then  be  checked. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  Pettit  reports  that  the  Ontario 
Beekeepers'  Association  now  has  over  1300 
members.  An  aggressive  campaign  in  the 
way  of  organizing  new  county  associations 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  large  increase 
in  membei-sliip,  as  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  associations  join  the  Pro- 
vincial association  too.  Whether  the  use- 
fulness of  the  association  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  membership  is 
a  question ;  but  according  to  the  old  motto, 
''  In  union  there  is  strength,"  the  more  pow- 
erful the  association  is  in  numbers,  the 
greater  chance  it  should  have  in  the  matters 
of  securing  legislation  and  in  forwarding 
other  interests  necessary  for  the  industry. 
That  work  of  that  nature  should  be  expect- 
ed of  the  association  in  the  future  more 
than  in  the  past  is  the  opinion  of  many. 

*  *   # 

The  convention  of  the  Ontario  Beekeep- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  in  Toronto, 
Nov.  18-21.     Of  course  w^e  are  expecting  a 


large  attendance,  not  only  from  Ontario  but 
from  the  States  across  the  border.  All  the 
counties  near  Toronto  have  this  year  had  a 
fine  crop,  and  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  stim- 
ulus to  many  to  attend,  who  otherwise  might 
not  put  in  an  appearance.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  the  officials  of  tlie  association  are  veiy 
anxious  for  a  good  attendance,  and  certain- 
ly anticipate  having  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able reunion.  A  hearty  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  our  friends  "  over  the  line  "  to 
come  and  visit  us;  and  it  will  be  a  genuine 
disappointment  if  a  number  of  them  do  not 
];)ut  in  an  appearance.  The  c'onvention  is  at 
a  lime  of  the  year  when  beekeepers,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  busy.  So,  pack  your  gi'ip  and 
take  a  trip  to  the  Queen  City  of  Canada, 
not  forgetting  to  bring  your  wife  with  you. 
*   *   * 

Some  time  ago  I  noted  that  Mr.  McKin- 
non,  of  St.  Eugene,  Ont.,  claimed  that  his 
Italians  woi'ked  as  far  away  as  four  miles 
from  home.  In  common  with  previous  claims 
of  this  nature  on  the  part  of  others  I  rather 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  matter,  for  Avhile 
1  would  not  question  Mr.  McKinnon's  ve- 
racity, yet  I  felt  that  there  was  a  possibil- 
ity that  he  might  be  mistaken.  Just  a  few 
dajs  ago  he  wrote  me  that  he  would  like  to 
have  me  there  to  prove  that  he  was  right; 
that  at  that  time  his  Italians  were  cleaning 
up  a  batch  of  blacks  about  four  miles  away, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  cleaning 
up  the  honey  from  a  bee-tree  that  had  been 
cut  down,  which  was  31/2  miles  distant.  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  his  claims 
ai'e  correct ;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can 
not  tell  why  my  bees  acted  differently  some 
years  ago.  At  that  time  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  buckwheat  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant; and  wliile  bees  in  that  district  would 
store  a  surplus  our  bees  would  not  get  a 
smell  of  buckwheat,  and  there  were  Italians 
in  the  apiary  from  different  breeder  in  the 
States,  some  of  Doolittle's  strain  at  that, 
and  you  know  friend  Doolittle  is  right  in 
line  with  Mr.  McKinnon  on  the  question  of 
bees  going  a  long  way  for  nectar.  Wliile 
on  this  subject  I  must  frankly  admit  that 
this  year  we  had  bees  travel  four  miles ;  but 
it  was  under  conditions  different  from  those 
we  have  ever  had  before.  The  Lovering 
apiai-y  is  two  miles  from  the  water,  and 
the  bay  is  two  miles  to  the  opposite  shore. 
Thousands  of  bees  flew  across  this  stretch 
of  water,  and  I  rather  surmise  that,  in  ease 
of  a  head  wind  blowing  against  loaded  bees, 
this  long  fly  over  the  water  would  be  detri- 
mental rather  than  otherwise. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Beekeeping  Among:  the  Rockies 


Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 


Fair  time  comes  too  close  upon  the  hon- 
ey crop  to  give  beemen  time  to  exhibit  as 
they  should;  but  the  advertising  of  honey 
is  a  matter  that  needs  sex'ious  thought. 

*  »  * 

Bees  were  poisoned  badly  this  year  in 
Delta  Co.  and  parts  of  Montrose.  Little  of 
this  seems  to  have  come  about  by  spraying 
in  blooming  time,  but  the  late  sprays  falling 
on  clover  when  the  bees  were  working  on  it 
caused  the  trouble. 


If  a  number  of  nuclei  are  started  during 
midsummer  they  are  always  very  handy 
when  fall  comes,  to  use  in  strong  colonies 
that  are  queenless.  1  always  have  a  few 
queenless  colonies  in  Sejjtember  and  Octo- 
ber, and  these  nuclei  save  the  day  in  very 

good  shape. 

*  *  * 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

This  year  colonies  of  bees  occupying  two 
full-depth  Langstroth  bodies  had,  without 
exception,  more  brood  sealed  and  hatching 
than  single-story  colonies.  It  seems  to  be 
during  late  September  and  early  October 
almost  an  invariable  rule  that  colonies  oc- 
cupying single  bodies  had  little  if  any  brood. 
Many  had  a  patch  of  eggs,  but  no  larvae  or 
sealed  brood,  showing  that  the  queen  appar- 
ently had  difficulty  in  shutting  down  her 
egg-laying.  Colonies  with  young  queens  of 
this  year's  rearing  have  more  sealed  brood 
than  the  others.  Our  fall  flow  has  been 
better  than  common ;  breeding  has  been 
ample,  and  our  colonies  will  go  into  winter 
with  good  stores,  and  large  numbers  of 
young  bees. 

The  last  two  weeks  have  brought  us  sev- 
eral very  good  rains,  and  killing  frosts  have 
been  later  than  usual.  Sweet  clover  and 
alfalfa  have  been  wonderfully  helj^ed  by 
these  late  rains.  These  rains  liave  been  in 
the  valley;  snow  has  fallen  on  the  moun- 
tains in  some  parts  of  the  West,  so  that 
prospects  for  next  year  look  encouraging. 
The  late  rains  will  also  probably  destroy 
many  of  the  grasshoppers'  deposits  of  eggs 
in  the  ground.  Dampness  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  them. 

*  #  * 

GEORGIA  vs.   COLORADO. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  of  Mr.  Wilder's 
success  in  beekeeping  in  Georgia,  when  one 
of  our  largest  and  most  successful  beekeep- 
ers in  Colorado  came  from  Mr.  Wilder's 
country  because  there  were  no  opportunities 


there.  He  told  me  recently  that  he  probably 
would  have  done  as  well  to  stay  in  Georgia. 
What  we  should  like  to  know  of  Mr.  Wilder 
is  whether  there  is  flora  enough  to  support 
several  lumdred  specialist  beemen  with  three 
hundred  to  three  thousand  colonies,  or  will 
Mr.  Wilder  own  all  the  bees  and  have  all 
the  capable  beekeeping  timber  among  the 
darkies  working  for  him  before  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  get  settled  there? 

Two  hundred  thousand  jDounds  of  honey 
is  nearly  as  much  as  we  can  produce  in  our 
county,  and  here  it  takes  twenty-five  men 
and  a  dozen  automobiles  to  do  it.  But  we 
raise  comb  honey  almost  exclusively.  For 
fear  that  Mr.  Wilder  will  get  all  the  good 
beemen  trailing  toward  Georgia,  I  will  say 
that  Colorado  still  has  opportunities,  and 
we  have  the  climate,  the  flora,  the  goud 
roads,  and  a  fine  class  of  people.  Many 
beemen  are  making  their  living  from  keep- 
ing bees,  and  do  not  follow  it  as  a  side  line. 
*  #  * 

SWARMING  IN   COLORADO. 

This  has  been  another  swarming  year, 
violating  all  rules  of  good  behavior  that  we 
generally  expect  from  "  mile-high "  bees. 
We  lost  a  good  many  swarms,  and  the  de- 
moralization has  caused  the  loss  of  a  good 
deal  of  honey.  The  bees  swarmed  with  or 
without  cells  or  eggs  in  them.  The  only 
thing  that  seemed  to  prevent  it  was  to  kill 
the  queen.  We  had  to  shin  up  trees  as  the 
editor  of  Gleanings  did,  but  perhaps  we 
had  better  success  in  catching  the  queen  at 
the  entrance  as  she  came  out.  Even  though 
only  a  virgin,  I  had  very  few  get  away  from 
me.  One  needs  to  be  quick  if  he  wishes  to 
catch  a  queen  the  minute  she  stops  to  look 
which  way  to  take  wing.  If  he  misses  a 
virgin  on  the  first  grab,  the  chances  are  that 
she  will  get  away;  and  then  if  she  is  not 
caught  there  are  probably  other  virgins 
with  the  swarm.  But  if  I  caught  the  prime 
swarms  I  did  not  have  any  second  swarms, 
and  very  few  of  them  did  I  liave  this  year 
as  it  is. 

The  editor  has  come  forward  with  an 
almost  sure  cure  for  swarming  by  the  use 
of  inch  blocks.  We  in  Colorado  have  been 
envied  for  our  freedom  from  swarming 
troubles,  but  we  had  them  this  year  and 
last.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Vernon  Burt  is  as 
old  as  the  hills  (almost),  and  is  good;  but, 
oh  don't  give  it  out  as  a  cure  or  even  a 
preventive!  it  will  delay  swarming  some- 
times until  a  few  cold  cloudy  days  come, 
and  the  flow  lulls;  then  the  bees  tear  down 
the  cells,  but  the  cool  weather  or  the  lull  in 
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the  flow  is  the  preventive,  not  the  blocks. 

1   have  used  the  blocks,  and  do  yet ;  and  I 

go  further  and  shove  the  covers  and  supers 

backward    and    forward,    and    the    swarms 

leave  just  the  same.     The  ven,tilation  surely 

lielps.  but  I  could  have  shown  colonies  so 

treated   swarming  by   the   dozen   this   past 

summer.     Bees  swarmed  here  right  through 

August  up  to  within  a  week  of  the  closing 

of  the  flow,  and  we  surely  had  a  time  with 

them. 

*  *  * 

MAKING  INCREASE  IN  AUGUST  OR  SEPTEMBER. 

In  my  Harmon  apiary  I  had  sixty  es- 
tracting-bodies  of  full-depth  Hoffman 
frames  that  were  about  full  of  honey.  In 
my  other  apiaries,  and  also  in  the  Harmon 
apiary,  the  bees  were  still  swarming  late  in 
the  season,  so  that  I  had  available  some  fine 
cells  for  starting  nuclei.  I  wanted  a  lot  of 
young  queens  for  what  increase  I  got,  so  I 
s'.arted  sixty  nuclei  in  my  Crosby  and  Su- 
perior yards  of  one  or  two  frames  each; 
and  early  in  September,  when  these  queens 
were  laying,  I  took  off  my  extracting-hives 
at  the  Harmon  yards  and  hauled  them  to 
the  nuclei  apiary,  giving  one  or  two  full 
slieets  of  foundation  or  empty  combs  for 
the  queen  to  rear  brood  in  to  streng'then 
them  for  winter.  The  comb-honey  supers 
were  then  coming  off  my  surplus  colonies, 
and  most  of  these  had  more  bees  than  they 
needed.  True,  many  of  these  bees  were  old 
and  worn  out,  but  I  used  them  just  the 
same.  I  shook  out  one  or  tw^o  pounds  of 
bees  from  one  or  more  colonies  into  one  of 
my  tin  covers,  and  over  them  tacked  a  mov- 
able screen  cover.  This  gave  the  bees  a 
space  three  inches  deep  and  the  size  of  the 
liive.  In  these  covers  I  quickly  moved  a  lot 
of  bees  to  my  nuclei  in  the  other  apiaries, 
and  strengthened  them.  The  moving  was 
necessary  to  preclude  the  return  of  the  bees 
to  their  own  hives.  The  young  queens  had 
most  of  September  for  breeding  up,  and  by 
this  means  I  have  been  able  to  get  some 
extra  colonies  of  bees  in  prime  condition 
for  wintering. 

Sr        *        * 

BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  PLATEAU  VALLEY. 

In  the  Plateau  Valley  beekeeping  enters 
into  diversified  farming  operations  almost 
as  much  as  alfalfa-growing.  Nearly  every 
farmer  has  his  neat  honey-shop  close  to  the 
house.  The  apiary  at  one  side  or  behind 
the  house,  some  distance,  is  often  a  model 
of  neatness.  Few  box  hives  are  to  be  found 
in  the  valley,  and  foul  brood  is  all  but  un- 
known— a  small  percentage  only  being 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  around 
Molina  and  Mesa. 

When  I  visited  the  valley  early  in  Sep- 
tember it  was  the  rule  to  find  the  beekeeper- 


farmer  and  his  wife  at  work  cleaning  and 
packing  comb  honey  ready  for  the  market. 

Comb  honey  is  the  sole  shipping  product 
of  the  apiaries,  very  little  extracted  being 
produced.  The  pi-ice  secured  has  been  from 
about  $2.40  to  .|2.65.  The  honey  is  packed 
in  24-pound  single-tier  eases,  with  glass 
front  or  wood  slides.  Two  gi'ades  are  made, 
more  attention  being  paid  to  w^eight  than 
color.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
finish  in  grading.  The  honey  is  sold  through 
fruit  associations  at  Palisade,  Debeque,  and 
Grand  Valley,  which  are  loading  stations  on 
the  railroad,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant. The  fruit  associations  charge  5  per 
cent  for  selling  the  honey,  and  pay  for  it 
when  it  is  loaded  into  the  car.  They  do  not 
pay  for  the  honey,  however,  until  a  sale  is 
made,  although  they  may  have  verbally  con- 
tracted for  it. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  in  various  places 
as  well  as  in  the  Plateau  Valley:  The  prod- 
uce dealers  offer  good  prices  for  honey 
early  in  the  season.  The  beemen  haul  in  the 
lioney  to  the  warehouse,  but  the  dealer  or 
association  does  not  generally  sell  until  a 
car  is  about  ready  to  load.  Then  if  the  price 
has  fallen  he  tells  the  beeman  that  he  can 
not  pay  so  much  for  the  honey.  I  have 
found  this  method  altogether  too  prevalent. 
The  beemen  have  ended  this  uncertain  man- 
ner of  dealing  in  some  places,  and  it  is  time 
that  it  was  ended  in  all.  "When  one  has  an 
offer  of  so  much  for  his  honey  he  should 
clinch  the  bargain  with  a  cash-down  pay- 
ment of  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  case,  and 
then  live  up  to  the  bargain  and  make  the 
buyer  live  up  to  his. 

The  farmers,  most  of  whom  have  some 
stock,  told  me  that  honey  is  their  money 
crop.  This  is  more  generallj^  true  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Plateau  Valley  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Colorado  where  I  have  been. 

An  incident  will  illustrate  the  prevalence 
of  beekeeping.  I  went  into  the  general  store 
and  postoffice  at  Plateau  City  to  get  a  bill 
changed,  and  was  handed  a  dollar  among 
other  change.  It  was  so  daubed  with  pro- 
polis that  I  could  hardly  see  the  eagle.  Do 
you  suppose  the  jjostmaster  knew  I  was  a 
beeman  ? 

The  winters  are  more  severe  in  the  Plat- 
eau Valley  than  twen.ty-five  miles  further 
down  in  the  Grand  Valley  around  Grand 
Junction,  and  the  winter  stores  are  more 
likely  to  gi'anulate  and  cause  winter  losses. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  upon 
which  sweet  clover  grows,  which  is  the  main 
reason  for  uniformly  good  crops.  The 
greatest  drawback,  as  I  saw  it,  is  in  having 
to  haul  the  supplies  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
miles,  and  to  haul  the  honey  this  distance 
to  the  loading  station. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


Conversations  w^ith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,   New  York. 


MOVING  BEES. 

"  I  wish  to  know  something  about  moving 
bees,  especially  the  details  connected  with 
it,  which  are  usually  left  out  by  those  who 
write  on  this  subject." 

Much  depends  on  how  far  bees  are  to  be 
moved.  In  moving  them  to  and  from  an 
outyard,  from  three  to  five  miles  away,  I 
have  been  fairly  successful — so  much  so 
that  I  never  had  any  trouble  by  injury  to 
the  bees,  to  the  horses,  or  to  myself.  I  place 
the  hives  carefully  on  a  sjiring  wagon,  just 
as  they  stood  in  the  apiary,  bottom-boards 
and  all  undisturbed,  and  cover  them  with  a 
large  canvas,  such  as  is  used  to  protect  hay- 
stacks before  their  completion.  In  hot 
weather  this  way  of  moving  bees  requires  a 
cool  cloudy  morning  or  the  close  of  the  eve- 
ning. If  the  wagon  is  not  overloaded,  so 
that  the  sj^rings  hit,  or  the  hives  jostle  to- 
gether on  a  rough  or  stony  road,  the  bees 
will  hardly  come  out  from  the  entrance. 

Much  depends  on  those  who  load  the  colo- 
nies. If  they  can  not  pick  the  hives  up  and 
put  them  in  the  wagon  so  carefully  that  the 
bees  remain  quiet,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  better 
to  use  smoke  until  the  colony  is  subdued, 
and  then  ])ut  them  in  the  wagon  without 
even  so  much  as  stopping  up  the  entrance, 
and  drive  off  with  them.  Naturally  one 
would  think  that  many  of  the  bees  would 
leave  the  hive  and  go  away;  but  only  a  few 
will  do  this.  One  year  I  moved  some  bees 
in  this  way  about  fifteen  miles.  I  started 
out  with  them  on  the  evening  of  a  very 
sultry  day,  over  a  rough  road.  A  neighbor 
had  bought  them  in  the  month  of  June,  just 
before  swarming,  when  the  hives  were  full 
of  bees,  and  we  had  no  trouble  in  moving 
them.  The  hives  were  set  about  six  inches 
apart,  so  that  the  bees  from  one  hive  would 
not  be  liable  to  run  over  into  the  neighbor- 
ing hive  on  either  side.  When  we  arrived 
with  them  the  larger  part  of  the  bees  were 
on  the  outside  of  the  hives.  They  were 
allowed  to  stay  thus  until  the  early  twilight, 
when,  with  the  use  of  a  little  smoke,  we  had 
no  trouble  in  putting  them  on  the  stands. 

But  when  bees  are  to  be  moved  long  dis- 
tances it  is'  better  to  prepare  for  this  by 
giving  ample  ventilation,  which  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  successful  moving  of 
bees  whei'e  they  must  be  confined  to  the 
hive.  This  is  always  the  case  where  tliey 
are  to  be  shipped  through  any  transporta- 
tion company.  I  find  a  rim  three  inches 
deep,  the  same  size  as  the  hive,  covered  with 
wire  cloth,  none  too  much;  and  if  the  colo- 
nies are  very  strong,  four  inches  is  better. 
Put  one  of  these  on  the  bottom  and  one  on 


tlie  top,  and  fasten  securely.  After  trying 
many  kinds  of  fastening  I  have  found  noth- 
ing better  than  lath,  such  as  is  used  in 
plastering  houses.  For  length,  cut  so  they 
will  leach  from  the  top  screen  to  the  bottom 
one,  being  a  little  "  shy,"  so  that  the  ends 
will  not  catch  against  other  screens  or  any 
thing  on  which  they  are  loaded.  Use  four 
to  each  hive,  nailing  one  at  each  corner  to 
bo!h  hive  and  screens,  this  making  a  most 
secure  method  of  fastening  firmly  both 
screens  and  hive-bodies.  It  gives  even  the 
strongest  colonies  plenty  of  ventilation,  and 
plenty  of  room  and  space  to  cluster  away 
from  the  combs  of  brood.  In  this  way  little 
or  no  loss  occurs  to  either  brood  or  bees. 

With  ample  provisions  by  way  of  honey 
1  ha\e  shipped  bees  to  many  of  the  West- 
ern States,  and  some  to  California,  or  near- 
ly across  the  continent.  Some  claim  that 
water  is  necessary,  and  it  might  be  for  ship- 
ments across  the  continent  during  July  and 
August ;  but  so  far  I  have  never  used  any, 
and  have  had  no  loss  reported.  In  the  front 
end  of  the  bottom  screen  bore  a  %-inch  hole 
when  making  the  screens.  This  makes  an 
entrance  for  the  bees,  and  thus  allows  put- 
ting the  screens  on  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  day  of  moving.  It  gives  the  bees  a 
chance,  too,  to  fly  when  they  arrive  at  their 
destination,  just  as  soon  as  the  hive  is  set 
on  the  stand  they  are  to  occupy.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  unpacking  can  be 
done  more  at  leisure  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  first  flight  were  to  come  with  the  un- 
packing. To  stop  this  hole  when  moving, 
use  a  cork  or  plug.  I  generally  get  a  lot  of 
dry  corncobs,  pushing  a  piece  of  the  right 
size  in  the  hole,  and  twirl  it  around  until  it 
wedges  in  tightly.  The  frame  for  long-dis- 
tance shipments  should  be  securely  fastened 
in  the  hives,  so  that  they  will  not  slide  to- 
gether nor  swing.  Where  self-spacing  frames 
are  not  used,  pieces  of  lath  of  the  length 
of  the  inside  of  the  hive  can  be  used  to 
fasten  the  frames  securely,  nailing  one  at 
each  end  (on  top)  down  through  the  end  of 
eacli  top-bar  and  the  hive.  The  nails  should 
be  long  enough  to  reach  into  the  wood  of 
the  hive  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  Now  tip  the  hive  up  on  end  and  stuff 
old  newspapers  in  the  bee-space  between 
the  ends  of  the  frames  and  the  end  of  the 
hive.  If  the  hives  are  to  be  moved  by  wagon 
it  is  important  to  load  them  so  that  the 
combs  run  sidewise  in  the  box,  as  the  great- 
est strain  on  the  combs  is  from  the  box 
swaying  from  side  to  side.  When  shipping 
by  railroad,  the  combs  should  run  length- 
wise of  the  car. 
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General    Correspondence 


REMARKABLE     COMPETITIVE     EXHIBIT 
BEES  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS  AT  THE 
CONNECTICUT  FAIR,  HARTFORD 


OF 


BY  BURTON   N.  GATES 


A  most  remarkable  and  unique  apioul- 
tural  display  is  annually  made  at  the  Con- 
necticut Fair,  Hartford.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  spectacular  beekeeping  show  now 
available  in  the  East.  The  management  has 
an  abundance  of  enthusiastic  material  avail- 
able in  Connecticut  beekeepers.  The  bee- 
keepers have  an  exceptionally  interested 
fair  management  and  well-equipped  fair 
building,  75  x  50  feet.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  aggregate  of  $500  in  premiums.  Con- 
sider what  this  means  to  the  promotion  of 
the  industry  when  ujiward  of  150,000  peo- 
ple attend  the  fair. 

The  large  electrically  lighted  building 
with  electric  signs,  of  pavilion  type,  and 
accessible  near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds, 
is  apart  from  all  other  displays.  (See  Fig. 
1.)  Thus  the  apicultural  disj^lay  is  dis- 
tinctly a  feature.  In  contrast  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  honey  show  at  some  fairs 
is  frequently  merely  an  annex  to  the  fruit 
or  flower  shows,  or  even  to  the  poultiy  ex- 
hibit, which,  of  course,  makes  it  less  dis- 
tinctive. The  illustration  shows  a  few  of 
the  attendants  and  exhibitors. 

At  Hartford  the  competition  is  "  open  to 
the  world,"  witli  this  restriction — that  com- 
petitors must  be  or  become  members  of  the 


Fig.  l.^Beekeepini:,  Exhil.it  Hall,  Hartford,  Ct.  The  pavilion  is  75 
X  50  feet,  with  an  open  front.  Some  of  the  concessions  are  shown  grouped 
in  front. 


Connecticut  Beekeepers'  Association.  This 
applies  with  exception  to  the  section  desig- 
nated "  Culinary,"  comprising  cookery  in 
which  honey  is  used,  and  to  the  "  Displays 
by  Novices." 

Another  distinctive  feature  is  that  the 
premiums  are  offered  and  awarded  by  the 
Connecticut  Beekeepers'  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  A.  W.  Yates  is  the  present  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Fair.  In  tlus 
way  the  best  interests  of  beekeepers  are 
fostered;  also  the  excellency  of  the  display 
may  be  attributed  to  this  provision.  The 
Association,  being  incorporated,  receives 
from  the  State  a  bounty  for  premiums, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  since  1908, 
when  the  Association  began  to  make  its 
competitive  displays,  the  premium  awards 
have  advanced  from  $35.00  to  $500.  This 
is  a  surprising  and  admirable  development 
in  six  years.  The  earnestness  in  the  display 
of  products  is  further  maintained  by  a  slight 
entry  fee  of  25  cents  for  each  entry  in  prac- 
tically all  classes. 

At  the  present  display,  made  the  week 
beginning  Se^Dtember  1,  there  were  upward 
of  twenty  competitors.  The  extent  of  the 
displays  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  approximately  fifty  colonies  of 
bees  and  from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  honey  on 
exhibition,  besides  displays  of  cookery,  wax, 
and  products  not  specifically  called  for  in 
the  premium  list.  Another  feature  of  the 
Association's  effort  is  the  acquainting  of  the 
public  with  honey. 
Concessioners  have  for 
sale  wax,  honey  in  all 
forms,  and  honey 
sandwiches.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  sales  of 
concessioners  may  be 
as  high  as  $100  on  the 
large  days  of  the  fair. 
A  fee  for  space  is  re- 
quired from  each  con- 
cessioner. 

Still  another  feature 
which  has  especially 
interested  the  public  is 
the  daily  manipulation 
of  bees  in  a  cage.  Such 
demonstra  t  i  o  n  s  ,  as 
beekeepers  know,  at- 
tract large  audiences. 
This  handling  of  bees 
may  occur  several 
times  a  day,  and  is 
scheduled  according  to 
the  attendance  at  the 
fair.    The  management 
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Fig.  2. — The  Concessioners'  Exhibit  at  the  Hartford  Fair. 


is  also  making  a  feature  of  the  display  of 
commercial  supplies  for  beekeepers.  Some 
of  the  concessions  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  2, 

The  premium  list  is  exceedingly  liberal, 
and  is  a  true  inducement  to-  the  beekeeper 
to  make  a  disj^lay.  For  instance,  for  each 
of  the  races  of  bees  with  their  queen,  three 
premiums  are  offered,  being  respectively 
$10.00,  $8.00,  and  $5.00.  Liberal  premiums 
are  also  offered  for  queen-rearing  outfits, 
being  $16.00,  $10.00,  and  $6.00.^  In  the 
classes  of  honey,  the  premiums  are  respec- 
tively $10.00,  $8.00,  and  $5.00.  For  the 
largest  and  most  attractive  display  of  honey 
shown,  the  premiums  are  $24.00,  $16.00, 
and  $8.00.  Part  of  one  of  the  large  honey 
displays  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  suras  of 
$10.00,  $8.00,  and  $5.00 ^are  offered  as  pre- 
miums for  the  best  displays  of  beeswax,  of 
which  there  must  be  at  least  ten  jDounds. 
A  sweepstake  of  $25.00  is  offered.  Tlds 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Rockwell,  of  Bloom- 
field,  who  also  took  first  premiums  on  Ital- 
ian, golden,  Carniolan,  and  black  bees,  the 
best  display  of  the  different  races,  and  the 
best  display  of  queens  in  labeled  cages.  It 
must  have  been  some  satisfaction  to  Mr. 
Rockwell  to  realize  awards  amounting  to 
$130.00.  Otlier  competitors  secured  respec- 
tively $71.00,  $61.00,  $43.00,  $30.00,  and 
lesser  amounts. 

In  the  honey  classes,  Mr.  H.  W.  Coley,  of 
Westport,  secured  the  first  ]n-emium  on  the 
best  ten  sections  of  comb  honey,  the  best 
section  honey  packed  for  market,  the  best 
candied  honey,   and  the   largest   and  most 


attractive  display  of 
honey  in  general.  An 
award  of  $10.00,  first 
premium,  was  made 
to  Mrs.  H.  0.  Have- 
meyer,  of  Stamford, 
on  dark  extracted  hon- 
ey. An  award  for 
twenty-four  jars  of 
chunk  honey  was  made 
to  Mr.  C.  H.  Clark,  of 
Cobalt,  of  $10.00  as 
first  premium. 

The  writer  person- 
ally examined  the  en- 
tire displays,  and  can 
not  but  express  satis- 
faction in  the  quality 
of  the  material  exhib- 
ited, and  the  difficulty 
which  the  judge.  Dr. 
D.  Everett  Lyon,  must 
have  experienced  in 
making  awards.  The 
general  excellence  of 
the  displays  show  that 
the  beekeepers  have  learned  what  competi- 
tion means.  But  few  restrictions  are  pre- 
scribed bj'  the  Association.  As  might  bt 
expected,  exhibitors  can  compete  for  but 
one  premium  with  the  same  exhibit,  except- 
ing, of  course,  sweepstakes.  The  honey, 
excepting  candied  honey,  must  be  of  the 
current  season's  crop ;  wax  must  not  have 
been  previously  exhibited,  and  all  honey 
and  wax  must  be  a  product  of  the  apiary  of 
the  exhibitor.  The  Association  also  empha- 
sizes in  displaying  comb  honey,  the  perfec- 
tion of  filling  and  capping,  the  neatness 
and  completeness  of  cappings,  and  the 
general  appearance  for  market  purposes. 
More  and  more  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon 
freeness  of  sections  from  propolis;  there- 
fore the  beekeepers  have  learned  to  clean 
their  sections.  Extracted  honey  is  judged 
for  its  body  and  flavor,  clearness,  cleanli- 
ness, and  general  appearance  of  market- 
ability. 

Inquiring  of  the  management,  the  writer 
was  told  that,  in  the  last  few  years,  exhibit- 
ors have  learned  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  how 
to  exhibit.  Nothing  like  competition  will 
bring  about  closer  grading  and  selection  of 
products.  For  instance,  those  who  have  had 
the  most  experience  in  displaying  have 
learned  to  bleach  their  sections  and  grade 
them  for  evenness,  in  weight,  capping  to 
the  wood,  and  color;  they  have  learned  to 
use  new  shipping-cases  and  bright  sections. 
Moreover,  the  eases  preferred  expose  the 
entire  section.  Sections  of  full  worker  comb, 
or  the  avoidance  of  drone  comb,  is  another 
feature.     The  management  also  emphasizes 
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that  all  honej^  display- 
ed must  be  glazed,  or 
in  cartons  which  are 
bee-proof.  Conse- 
quentl^y  the  type  of 
carton  with  a  peekhole 
or  other  opening 
through  which  bees 
can  enter  has  been 
prohibited.  The  larger 
displays  are  made  on 
glass  shelves  so  that 
the  light  can  penetrate 
on  all  sides.  This  is  an 
important  feature,  and 
the  exhibitors  told  the 
writer  of  their  partic- 
ular effort  to  avoid 
shading  any  part  of 
their  exhibits.  Some 
effort  is  made  to  bring 
electric  lighting  to  the 
rear  of  the  displays  of 
honey. 

The      management 
and  individual  compet- 
itors are  agreed  in  an  effort  to  vary  from 
year  to  year  their  displays,  thus  avoiding 
monotony  and  adding  to  the  genei'al  interest 
of  this  department  of  the  fair. 

Seldom  are  fiftj^  colonies  of  bees  seen  in 
one  competitive  exhibition.  It  is  expensive 
to  show  full  colonies,  and  the  writer  raised 
the  question  how  beekeepers  could  be  in- 
duced, especially  in  the  fall,  to  make  such 
an  extensive  exhibit  (Fig.  5).  The  reply 
was,  "  They  are  small  nuclei."  This  is  a 
far  less  tax  on  the  colony,  is  no  great  ex- 
pense to  the  beekeeper,  and  is  not  especially 
hard  on  the  bees.  To  show  full  colonies 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  but  few 
competitors.  It  is  by  using  the  nucleus, 
with  about  half  a  frame  of  bees,  that  this 
excellent  and  large  exhibit  has  been  made 
possible.  It  also  enables  the  queen  to  be 
found  early.  It  was  noticeable,  however, 
that  but  few  of  the  colonies  displayed 
drones.  This  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  exhibitors,  who  agree  that,  in  the 
future,  one  of  the  requisites  in  displaying 
bees  should  be  the  including  of  drones  as 
well  as  the  queens  and  workers. 

In  competition  of  the  black  bee,  consid- 
erable discussion  was  created  over  the 
marks.  Mr.  Allen  Latham  emj^hasized  in 
the  true  black  type  the  absence  of  "  choco- 
late marking-s,"  and,  if  jiossible,  the  black- 
ness of  the  legs,  especially  of  the  queen. 
Throughout  the  displays  of  bees  there  was 
close  competition.  Some  of  the  more  un- 
usual races,  such  as  Cyprians,  Banats, 
Egyptians,  etc.,  were  absent.   The  fii'st  prize 


ont  of  this  concession  are  shown  some  of  the  nuclei 
in  competition  at  the  HartfO'rd  Fair. 

in  each  of  the  classes  of  bees  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Rockwell. 

From  the  educational  standpoint,  the 
peculiarly  important  feature  of  the  bee 
show  is  Section  3,  "  Competition  for  Nov- 
ices," in  which  it  is  prescribed  that  "  no 
one  previously  exhibiting  or  receiving  pre- 
miums will  be  considered  in  this  depart- 
ment." These  excellent  provisions  annually 
induce  new  beekeepers  to  come  out  for  com- 
petition. While  the  premiums  in  this  de- 
partment for  section  honey,  light  and  dark 
extracted  honey,  chunk  honey,  and  two 
pounds  or  over  of  beeswax,  are  respectively 
lower,  $3.00,  $2.00,  and  $1.00,  it  prevents 
the  smaller  or  newer  beekeeper  from  feeling 
that  he  has  no  possible  chance  of  winning 
in  comjjetition  with  the  more  professional 
class ;  yet  the  novice,  of  course,  is  pri\dleged 
to  display  in  competition  with  the  experi- 
enced beekeepers.  Mr.  Walter  Beeman,  of 
Bloomiield,  seems  to  have  been  the  impor- 
tant novice  exhibitor  this  year,  taking  large- 
ly the  first  premiums  in  each  class.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Wallbeoff,  Wethersfield,  came  in  for  the 
second  premiums,  largely.  It  has  been  no- 
ticeable in  most  honey  shows  that  these 
excellent  provisions  for  the  novice  are  not 
provided.  This  is  a  marked  step  in  advance 
for  the  promotion  of  interest  in  beekeeping. 

While  the  culinary  section  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was,  perhaps,  less  extensive  than  the 
other  departments,  the  judge  is  quoted  as 
having  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  honey  muffins,  cookies,  cakes, 
canned  fruit,  and  pickles  displayed.     The 
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Fig.    4. — Ore   of  the   honey   displays   at   the   Hartford   fair   is   shown    at   the    rear,    in    front    of   which    is 
grouped  a  collection  of  competitive  colonies.     The  shelving  for  the  display  of  honey  is  of  glass. 


exhibitors  called  special  attention  to  the 
canned  fruit,  which  in  every  way  rivals 
fruits  canned  with  sugar.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  beekeepers  are  not  making  more 
of  this  feature  of  the  utilization  of  their 
product. 

With  the  public,  the  sale  booths,  where 
honey-sandwiches  are  offered,  seemed  to 
attract  considerable  attention.  The  vender 
of  these  luscious  sandwiches  warns  the  nov- 
ice salesman  against  possible  disastrous  re- 
sults through  a  sudden  influx  of  robber 
bees.  The  booths  are  specially  constructed 
for  handling  the  honey ;  being  immaculate 
in  appearance,  the  prospective  purchaser  is 
convinced  of  the  cleanliness  of  his  sand- 
wich. The  part  of  the  booth  where  sand- 
wiches are  prepared  is  entirely  enclosed 
with  netting  to  prevent  the  access  of  "  rob- 
bei-s."  The  secret  of  success  is,  of  course, 
the  prevention  of  the  first  robber  bee  from 
returning  to  the  hive  with  a  load.  The 
sellers  of  honey-sandwiches  elsewhere,  to 
the  writer's  knowledge,  have  been  forced  to 


close  up  their  stands  because  robbing  had 
gained  such  headway.  Those  selling  honey 
at  a  fair  can  well  remember  the  remedy  for 
cheeking  the  approach  of  robbers.  A  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  sprinkled  about 
the  booth  will  do  much  to  repel  them. 
Everybody  being  anxious  to  "  see  the 
queen,"  one  of  the  calls  of  the  honey-sand- 
wich man  is,  "Come  and  see  the  cjueen !  " 
He  may  have  a  queen  in  a  mailing-cage  or 
in  a  nucleus.  Attracting  his  crowd  by  this 
means,  he  then  induces  them  to  try  some 
honey.  Tactfully,  too,  he  urges  the  visitors 
to  go  among  the  rest  of  the  displays.  In 
this  way  many  a  person  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  taste  of  honey  acquires  a  liking 
for  it.  In  talking  with  people  around 
Hartford,  the  writer  had  but  to  mention 
the  bee  show  when  he  was  asked  with  en- 
thusiasm, "  Did  you  have  a  honey  sand- 
wich?" It  is  thus  evident  that  the  honey- 
sandwich  is  a  key  to  the  venture. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
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The  spring  wheelbarrow  used  by  Ed.  Swenson,  of  Spring  Valley,  Minn.    Used  for  hauling  bees  and  honey. 
The  box  in  front  is  for  carrying  the   smoker   and  tools. 


FOUL-BROOD  INSPECTION  IN  IDAHO 


Some  Interesting  Details  of  a  Bee  Inspector's  Life 


BY  W.  E.  RAMBO 


Aneut  your  account  of  foi;l-bi'ood  inspec- 
tion in  Ohio,  p.  516,  Aug.  1,  a  similar  ex- 
perience in  Idaho  may  be  of  interest.  I 
bought  two  colonies  in  the  spring  in  box 
hives  at  half  price,  intending  to  transfer 
and  build  up  a  small  apiary.  I  set  stand- 
ard hives  on  top  of  them  till  the  qi;een 
should  begin  work.  When  that  took  place  in 
one,  I  cut  out  the  old  combs  and  found  a 
bad  case  of  foul  brood.  This  induced  me 
to  transfer  the  other  colony  at  once.  I 
found  it  still  worse.  The  first  colony  pro- 
duced a  fine  lot  of  sealed  brood  which  be- 
came badly  affected  by  hatching  time,  neces- 
sitating a  second  transfer.  Both  eolonias 
are  doing  well  now,  but  will  accomplish 
nothing  more  than  preparation  for  winter. 

I  began  to  inquire,  then  to  suspect,  that 
foul  brood  was  very  prevalent.  I  wrote 
the  State  Inspector.  He  sent  Mr,  E.  J. 
Johnson,  of  Fruitland,  inspector  for  Dis- 
trict No.  6,  which  includes  Boise  County 
and  the  Payette  Valley.  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Johnson  on  July  21  and  22,  mostly  on  foot. 
The  experience  was  an  eye-opener.  Many 
colonies  were  in  boxes.  Many  that  were  on 
loose  frames  had  been  put  in  without  start- 
lers or  foundation,  and  the  combs  so  badly 
crossed  that  inspection  was  practically  im- 
possible. The  law  in  Idaho  condemns  all 
such,    giving   the    owner   five    days   within 


which  either  to  transfer  or  destroy  them. 
Of  hives  that  could  be  inspected,  over  10 
per  cent  were  found  infected  with  foul 
brood.  Here  are  figures  kindly  given  me  by 
Mr.  Johnson : 

In  fifteen  days'  inspection,  between  May 
28  and  July  31,  965  colonies  were  inspected. 
Of  these,  171  were  condemned,  being  in  box 
hives,  and  103  for  foul  brood;  691  were 
passed.  Those  in  boxes  included  nail-kegs, 
a  wooden  jacket  from  an  oil-can,  old  tubs, 
soap-boxes,  stick  giims,  etc.  I  suspect  that 
many  of  these  had  foul  brood.  The  com- 
mon excuse  for  conditions  was :  "  This  gol- 
durn  swarm  lit  out  there  on  that  there  plum 
tree,  'n'  I  jes'  shuck  'um  into  that  nail-kag. 
I  don't  know  nothin'  about  'em,  'n'  I  don't 
care  a  durn  fur  'em.  I  jes'  eal'ated  I'd 
sulphur  'em  in  the  fall  and  git  some  honey 
t'  eat ;  but  'f  your  s'  durn  pertickler  about 
ut,  I'll  jes'  kill  'em  right  now.  I  cain't  do 
nothin'  with  'em;  they  jes'  sting  me,  'f  I  go 
in  a  rod  uv  'um,  'n  hit's  pisener  'n'  rattle- 
snakes." Well,  may  be  10  2-3  per  cent  is 
not  bad;  and  I  suspect  inaccessible  hives 
will  account  for  at  least  that  much  more. 
About  225  were  transferred ;  50  were  burn- 
ed ;  110  places  were  \'isited,  and  the  milage 
was  385. 

Mr.  Johnson  told  me  that  he  definitely 
knows  of  1700  colonies  which  have  not  been 
inspected.  Of  course,  there  are  many  un- 
known. He  passed  by  the  larger  apiaries 
which  appeared  to  be  well  cared  for,  and 
where  the  owner  knew  and  was  fighting  foul 
brood.     He  argued   (rightly,  I  think)   that 
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more  danger  is  to  be  suspected  in  the  small 
bunches  stuck  around  farms  and  in  boxes 
by  people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  bees. 

•'  But  why  neglect  any  f  "  you  say.  A 
passage  or  two  from  the  State  Inspector's 
notice  to  Mr.  Johnson  explains :  "  There 
being  sixteen  inspection  districts  in  the 
State,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  this 
l)urpose  having  to  be  alloted  to  the  different 
districts,  your  district  was  given  the  follow- 
ing amount  for  bee  inspection  for  this  year  : 
•+150  for  districts  Nos.  6  and  7."  Mr.  John- 
son understands  this  to  mean  $75.00  for 
district  No.  6,  said  district  being  perhaps 
one  hundred  miles  long  and  a  county  wide, 
the  Payette  Valley  alone  being  something 
like  10  X  30  miles.  For  lack  of  funds,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  not  seen  half  of  the  Payette 
Valley,  and  nothing-  at  all  of  Boise  County. 
Again :  "  I  also  note  what  you  say  in  regard 
to  there  being  no  bee  inspector  in  that 
district  before.  Heretofore  there  has  been 
no  request  for  a  bee-inspector  in  that  sec- 
tion. That  is  the  reason  why  there  has  been 
no  bee  inspector  in  the  past." 

It  seems  a  pity  that  foul  brood  should 
render  beekeeping  next  to  impossible  here; 
for  natural  conditions  are  all  but  ideal  for 
the  business.  The  fruit-bloom  begins  by 
the  tirst  of  April — very  often  much  earlier. 
This  is  soon  supplemented  by  dandelions; 
then  white  clover;  then  alfalfa;  then  white 
sweet  clover.  These  three  last  till  freeziiig 
weatlier,  and  are  in  abundance  along  the 
river  banks  and  irrigation  ditches,  where 
tliey  are  kept  perpetually  green  and  bloom- 
ing through  the  long  season  by  reason  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  Alfalfa  is  usually 
cut  when  in  bloom;  but  the  borders  remain, 
and  it  grows,  like  sweet  clover,  in  all  waste 
places.  White  clover  is  abundant,  and  never 
ceases  to  produce  nectar,  apparently. 

Following  is  the  performance  of  a  single 
colony :  On  July  28  nearly  half  a  bushel  of 
hybrids  were  found  on  a  fence-post  in  the 
edge  of  town.  I  was  away  from  home,  and 
my  son  hived  them  in  an  oil-box.  We 
brought  them  home  that  night.  July  29, 
near  noon,  I  put  them  into  a  ten-frame  hive 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  July  31  the 
sheets  were  all  drawn  out,  and  partly  filled 
with  honey.  August  1  the  queen  was  laying 
in  a  limited  space;  frames  heavy  with  hon- 
ey, bees  hanging  outside  at  night.  August 
2,  put  on  extracting-super  witli  inch  start- 
ers. Augiist  8  queen  laying  in  five  extract- 
ing-frames  which  are  almost  fully  drawn 
out  and  filled.  August  9  removed  two 
frames  of  honey,  and  replaced  by  two  full 
sheets  of  foundation  and  put  a  section-super 
on  top  of  the  extracting-super.  August  15, 
found  the  queen  back  in  the  brood-nest ; 
put  the  section-super  under  the  extracting- 


super.  Aug-ust  21,  brood  hatching;  August 
26,  working  nicely  in  sections;  brood-nest 
crowded  with  lioney.  August  27,  removed 
the  frame  of  honey  and  replaced  with  a  full 
sheet  of  foundation  in  the  brood-nest.  Aug- 
ust 29,  bees  seem  crowded  for  room;  put 
another  super  under  the  others. 

Mr.  Johnson  returned  on  August  6  to 
check  his  former  inspections  and  to  inspect 
other  colonies.  This  time  he  came  with  his 
wife  in  his  automobile.  He  was  able  to  take 
nie  and  my  wife  and  daughter  all  over  the 
neighborhood.  That  night  liis  auto  stood 
in  our  dooryard,  and,  after  having  supper 
and  an  evening  with  us,  they  slept  in  a 
neighbor's  house.  The  next  morning  he  veiy 
kindly  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him.  The 
trip  of  about  tliirty  miles  was  a  great  de- 
light. We  went  by  the  "  South  Slope " 
fruit-farms  and  ins2Dected  a  number  of  colo- 
nies— mosth'  in  ramshackle  boxes  and  gums. 
We  met  the  proverbial  j^essimist,  who  de- 
clared his  bees  were  all  right,  and  that  the 
insjJection  was  a  "  graft  "  intended  only  to 
|)rovide  fat  i:)laces  for  the  "  friends  "  of  the 
legislators.  But  here  is  where  Mr.  Johnson 
shone  best.  He  gave  ]\Ii'.  Pessimist  no 
chance  to  get  in  a  word,  but  talked  him  into 
silence,  in  the  mean  time  digging  out  enough 
of  his  combs  to  illustrate  his  lecture  on  foul 
brood,  and  leaving  his  antagonist  wide- 
mouthed  with  amazement  and  chagrin.  From 
the  fruit-farms  we  passed  through  a  stretch 
of  waste  land,  ruined  by  seepage  and  alkali. 
This  changed  near  New  Plymouth  to  splen- 
did grain  and  apple  country,  which  con- 
tinues, I  am  told,  all  the  way  to  the  Snake 
River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Payette  Valley. 

THE  INSPECTOR  AS  A   BEEKEEPER. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  an  old  Colorado  beeman. 
He  moved  to  Wasliington  a  few  years  ago, 
but  found  conditions  unfavorable.  His  home 
is  now  at  Hillsboro,  Oregon,  where  he 
sjiends  the  winters.  But  he  moved  his  api- 
ary to  near  Fruitland,  Idaho,  a  few  years 
ago.  There  he  found  two  acres  in  sage- 
brush, with  one  canal  on  the  north,  another 
on  the  east,  and  the  Payette  Valley  railroad 
on  the  south,  with  only  the  bank  of  the 
canal  on  which  to  get  to  the  main  road. 
Tliis  land  was  too  liigh  to  be  watered  from 
the  supply  ditches,  though  it  was  almost 
level.  Mr.  Johnson  bought  it  cheap,  then 
cleared  it;  then  got  permission  to  connect 
a  neighbor's  waste  ditch  witli  the  plot,  so  he 
lias  plenty  of  water  free  of  charge.  Then 
he  widened  the  canal  bank  as  far  as  he 
could  go  on  the  south  side,  and  then  bridged 
it,  widening  the  north  bank  thence  to  the 
road.  There  he  is  in  a  picturesque,  seclud- 
ed spot,  with  great  fields  of  alfalfa  all  about 
and  with  tangles  of  sweet  clover  along  the 
canals  and  railroad.     There  he  spends  his 
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summeis  in  a  sleeping-tent ;  he  has  a  shack 
with  a  kitchen,  a  cased  honey-room,  an 
automobile-room,  and  a  general  storeroom 
and  workshop.  He  is  an  enthusiast  with 
bees;  has  his  own  way  for  doing  every 
thing,  and  violates  most  of  the  rules  of  the 
books.  For  example :  He  does  not  use  queen- 
excluders;  he  says,  ''If  the  old  lady  wants 
to  lay  in  the  extracting-eombs  or  supers, 
bless  her  heart,  let  her  do  so."  In  extract- 
ing, if  he  finds  unsealed  brood,  he  leaves  it 
till  it  is  sealed;  then  extracts  the  honey  and 
distributes  the  brood  to  where  it  is  needed 
in  other  colonies.  He  uses  no  followers  or 
self-spacing  frames  or  springs;  wedges  his 
sections  in  with  wood  from  spoiled  sections. 
In  handling  supers  he  does  not  try  much  to 
save  bees.  "  A  few  bees  smashed  is  cheaper 
than  time."  He  has  about  250  colonies,  all 
hybrids.  "  The  blacker  the  better."  They  are 
a'  mixture  of  almost  every  standard  breed 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  queens 
at  different  "times.  He  says  these  hybrids 
are  the  best  hustlers,  and  make  the  whitest 
honey.  The  stock  for  his  apiary  was  form- 
ed by  a  lot  of  hybrids  from  southern  Texas 
which  he  shipped  to  Colorado  years  ag-o. 
Some  of  Mr.  Johnson's  bees  are  as  cross  as 
hornets.  They  boiled  out  everyw^here  with 
their  tails  up  sizzling  with  venom  like  rat- 
tlesnakes. He  raises  his  own  queens  in 
nuclei  formed  from  combs  with  queen-cells 
on  them.  These  queens  are  of  all  shades 
imaginable.  We  found  one  whose  head  and 
thorax  were  clean  of  all  hairs,  polished,  and 
black  as  ebony.  That  part  of  her  looked 
more  like  a  black  beetle  than  a  bee.  The 
abdomen  was  of  a  brownish-yellow  color 
with  prominent  black  rings  shading  almost 
into  each  other  along  the  back.  Mr.  John- 
son said  he  had  never  seen  a  queen  like  her. 

He  boils  his  waste  combs  in  a  big  tank. 
When  cold  he  dumps  the  whole  on  the 
giound  and  throws  the  chunks  of  wax.  dead 
bees,  and  slumgum  into  gainny  sacks  and 
keeps  these  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  until  the 
season  is  over;  then  he  renders  all  in  prop- 
er manner,  using  the  wax-press.  He  says 
the  bees  don't  disturb  the  dirty  cakes  in  the 
sacks. 

He  put  up  arguments  for  the  eight-frame 
hives  that  were  unanswerable  by  an  amateur 
like  myself.  His  record  for  last  year  foi- 
250  colonies  was  between  11,000  and  12,000 
lbs.  of  honey,  5200  lbs.  of  wliich  was  bucket 
honey,  composed  of  chunk  and  extracted. 
His  comb  honey  was  all  sold  to  a  shipper 
from  California.  The  bucket  honey  was 
shipped  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  peddled 
out ;  ])rices  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
I2V2  cents  a  pound  all  around. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  device 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  own  invention.     He  calls 
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it  an  "  Indicator."  With  the  compass  he 
draws  a  circle  two  inches  in  diameter  on  the 
back  end  of  each  hive.  Through  the  center 
he  draws  a  ijerpendicular  and  a  horizontal 
line.  At  the  intersection  of  these  lines  with 
the  circumference,  and  also  half  way  be- 
tween said  intersections  he  drives  tacks, 
eight  in  all.  This  forms  a  kind  of  dial. 
For  a  hand  he  uses  a  piece  of  soft  galvanized 
wire.  No.  12.  He  bends  a  loop  on  the  end 
of  the  wire  by  means  of  two  headless  nails 
driven  close  together  in  the  bench.  Then 
after  the  bend  he  cuts  the  wire  something 
near   an   inch   long  and   fastens  it   in   the 
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center  of  the  cii-cle  with  a  %-inch  screw, 
tightening  just  enough  to  remain  set  in  any 
position.  Then  he  makes  an  enlarged  chart 
to  hang  in  his  workroom  for  reference.  On 
this  he  writes  at  every  tack  a  certain  con- 
dition of  colony.  Beginning  at  the  top,  for 
instance,  he  will  write  "0.  K. ;"  the  next 
tack  to  the  right  will  be  "  Diseased ;"  the 
next,  "  More  room;'"  the  next,  "Queen-cell;" 
the  next,  "Weak;"  the  next,  "Young 
queen;"  the  next,  "Queenless;"  the  next, 
"  Attention."  For  this  device  he  claims  the 
following  advantages:  1.  No  book  or  pencil 
is  required ;  tacks  and  circle  can  not  be 
erased,  and  will  show  the  same  after  the 
h.ive  is  painted.  2.  It  is  not  in  the  way  in 
tiering  \\\)  and  shipping  hives,  even  when 
the  latter  are  taken  apart  and  shipped  in 
the  flat.  3.  Never  wears  out.  4.  Cost  for 
labor  and  material  is  only  about  three  cents 
to  the  liive,  and  they  can  be  made  at  home. 
5.  Can  be  used  for  any  pui'pose,  the  chart 
being  changed  according  to  purpose  or 
whim  of  the  beekeeper,  or  for  different 
seasons.  In  a  large  apiary,  Mr.  Johnson 
does  each  separate  act  on  all  liives  before 
beginning  the  next  act.  Fo?'  instance,  he 
sets  his  compass  and  draws  circles  on  all 
hives;  then  he  returns  and  draws  lines  in 
all  circles,  then  drives  tacks  in  all;  thei. 
fastens  the  wire  indicators.  I  enclose  an 
illustration  of  the  device.   Mr.  Johnson  savs 
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■  \   with  large  screen-covered  opening    for  providing  additional  ventilation  in  winter. 


he  has  tried  every  thing,  and  likes  this  best 
of  all.  In  use,  he  makes  periodical  inspec- 
tions of  liis  apiary,  setting  the  "  indicator  " 
on  each  hive  to  show  the  condition  inside. 
At  the  end  he  has  onlj'  to  pass  through  and 
supply  the  needs  of  each,  having  no  concern 
for  those  indicated  "  0.  K. ;"  and  no  hunt- 
ing for  records. 

I  was  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  from  4 
P.  M.  till  2 :30  p.  M.  the  next  day.  They 
made  every  moment  a  delight.  They  are 
good  Baptists,  and  spirited,  whole-heai-ted 
people.  Mr.  Johnson  says  he  will  clear  the 
Payette  Valley  of  foul  brood.  They  drove 
me  in  their  auto  to  Fruitland  for  the  eve- 
ning train.  As  I  sat  by  the  car  window  and 
watched  the  panorama  of  field  and  orchard 
and  canal  and  river  and  mountain  rush  by 
me  I  felt  that  God  is  good  and  life  is  sweet, 
and  I  had  received  almost  a  college  educa- 
tion in  beekeeping. 

Emmett,  Idaho. 


WINTERING  OUT  OF  DOORS  WITH  A  SCREEN- 
COVERED  OPENING  IN  THE  BOTTOM- 
BOARD 


BY   J.  W.   NICHOLS 


I  was  pleased  with  the  quotation  from 
Mr.  Zander,  page  204,  April  1,  as  it  was  in 
the  line  I  have  been  working  for  four  years. 
The  winter  of  1909  I  wintered  a  stand  of 
bees  in  a  hive  with  an  opening  in  the  bot- 
tom 6  inches  by  12,  covered  with  wire  screen 
(as  shown  in  the  photogTaph  taken  the 
next  spring)  ;  and  as  they  wintered  so  nice- 


ly, and  did  so  well  thereafter,  I  have  used 
more  of  them  each  year  since,  until  now  I 
use  no  other;  and  the  past  winter  I  lost  no 
bees,  and  tliey  wintered  on  their  summer 
stands  with  no  other  protection  than  a  thin 
burlap  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  the 
sujier  filled  with  crushed  newspapers. 

My  hive,  as  you  will  see,  has  eight  Lang- 
stroth  frames,  with  a  dead-air  space  on  both 
sides,  and  half  way  down  on  the  ends  and 
rabbeted  over  the  bottom  at  the  sides.  The 
entrance  to  the  body  is  %  by  8  inches,  with 
an  entrance  for  the  honey-flow,  closed  at 
other  times,  at  the  top  of  the  frame  %  inch 
by  2  inches.  The  super  holds  35  sections, 
and  is  rabbeted  over  the  body  at  the  sides, 
and  one  super  rabbets  over  the  other.  The 
top  is  3  inches  deep,  with  ventilators,  and  is 
rabbeted  sides  and  ends  to  fit  the  super  or 
the  body.  The  roof  is  of  %-inch  lumber 
covered  with  ducking,  and  painted.  This 
roof  is  cool,  never  warps  nor  leaks,  and  my 
bees  never  hang  out  in  summer,  and  seldom 
swarm. 

TRAPPING   HAWKS. 

On  ])age  242,  under  the  head  of  "  count- 
ing chickens  before  hatched,"  I  notice  the 
trouble  with  hawks.  There  is  an  old  but 
successful  way  to  trap  a  hawk.  A  hawk, 
before  attempting  a  catch  (as  a  rule),  and 
always  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
catch,  seeks  a  point  of  observation.  A  very 
attractive  one  is  a  post  in  the  fence  higher 
than  the  others,  or,  better  still,  a  single  post 
in  an  open  field  a  little  distance  from  the 
fowl.  We  use  a  post  as  high  as  we  can 
reach  the  top  while  standing  on  the  ground. 
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and  set  a  small  steel  trap  on  the  post  with 
a  chain  long  enough  so  that  it  will  staple 
to  the  post  below  the  center  so  that,  when 
the  hawk  alights  in  the  trap,  he  will  reach 
the  ground  and  not  tear  loose  from  the 
trap,  if  he  is  caught  by  only  one  toe,  which 
is  often  the  case.  The  hawk,  while  shy  of 
a  gun,  and  wise  in  some  things,  looks  not 
to  his  feet,  and  a  trap  set  on  a  post  needs 
no  covering  and  no  bait.  The  only  objec- 
tion is  that  we  sometimes  catch  a  useful 
bird  that  should  not  be  caught;  but  we  ex- 
cuse ourselves  by  saying  that  one  hawk  in 
his  lifetime  will  catch  many  such  birds,  and 
chicks  and  fowls  that  should  not  be  caught. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


TO  PREVENT  ROBBING  WHEN  FEEDING 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 


A  Virginia  correspondent  has  trouble 
with  robbing,  and  asks  advice.  He  started 
feeding  with  the  Boardman  feeder,  and 
when  robbing  began  he  stopped  it  by  put- 
ting wet  hay  over  the  entrance.  "  Then," 
he  says,  "  I  ordered  some  division-board 
feeders  and  tried  them,  and  every  time  I 
feed  them  they  seem  to  go  crazy  and  want 
to  rob,  and  the  combs  melted  down  in  one 
of  my  hives,  and  they  got  hold  of  some  of 
the  honey  and  started  to  rob  worse  than 
ever.  I  tried  putting  hay  over  the  entrance, 
but  it  didn't  do  any  good.  Then  I  tried 
putting  them  in  the  cellar,  and  that  didn't 
do  any  good.  Then  I  piled  hay  all  round 
the  hives,  and  kept  it  wet  for  a  good  while, 
and  they  robbed  through  the  hay.  The 
strongest  colonies  make  no  attempt  at  de- 
fense at  all,  but  the  weaker  ones  will  catch 
a  robber  every  now  and  then,  and  give  him 
a  little  roll.  This  is  my  first  year  at  bee- 
keeping. I  have  eight  colonies,  and  would 
like  to  save  them  if  I  can.  How  can  I  feed 
without  starting  robbing?  " 

That's  quite  a  graphic  account  of  a  bad 
case  of  robbing,  and  will  appeal  to  many  an 
old  beekeeper  who  has  been  through  the  mill 
himself.  Only  it's  out  of  the  ordinary  that 
the  weaker  colonies  make  more  attempt  at 
defense  than  the  stronger  ones. 

"  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more 
than  a  pound  of  cure  "  is  a  proverb  that 
applies  especially  to  a  ease  of  robbing. 
Bees  have  no  morals  to  speak  of,  and  every 
bee  is  a  potential  robber.  Most  of  them 
never  find  out  that  they  can  rob;  but  let  a 
bee  once  get  into  its  little  noddle  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  in 
another  hive  stores  piled  up  ready  to  hand, 
and  it  will  risk — yes,  and  lose — its  life  in 
the  nefarious  business  of  robbing — nefari- 


ous from  the  standpoint  of  the  beekeeper, 
although  not  from  that  of  the  bee. 

It's  too  late  now  to  say  just  what  should 
have  been  done,  but  it  may  do  some  good 
for  the  future,  although  one  can  only  guess 
at  some  of  the  things  you  did  or  did  not  do. 
It  would  have  been  a  little  safer  if  you  had 
used  a  Miller  feeder.  Being  on  top  it  does 
not  present  so  strong  a  temptation  to  rob- 
bers as  a  feeder  at  the  entrance  or  in  the 
brood-chamber.  Besides,  it  allows  you  to 
feed  up  more  rapidly  for  winter. 

It  is  safer  to  feed  in  the  evening,  after 
bees  have  stopped  flying.  By  the  time  bees 
fly  next  morning  the  excitement  will  have 
died  down,  there  will  be  less  to  attract  rob- 
bers, and  the  bees  will  be  in  better  condition 
to  defend  themselves;  for  when  feed  is  first 
given  to  bees,  they  become  excited  over  it, 
and  seem  to  feel — at  least  somtimes — -that 
when  sweets  are  so  very  abundant  there's 
no  use  to  be  mean  about  it,  and  so  they 
allow  free  entrance  to  outsiders. 

The  wet-hay  business  is  usually  quite  ef- 
fective if  begun  early  enough  and  the  hay 
made  wet  enoa,igh.  Possibly  you  failed  on 
the  latter  point. 

Putting  the  attacked  bees  in  the  cellar 
may  do  little  or  much  good,  according  to 
management.  If  you  merely  took  the  bees 
into  the  cellar  and  then  took  them  back 
again  after  a  day  or  more,  the  gain  is  very 
doubtful.  For  when  the  robbers  find  the 
hive  missing,  they  think  they've  made  some 
mistake  as  to  the  location  of  their  prey,  and 
pounce  upon  one  or  other  of  the  neighbor- 
ing hives,  merely  transferring  their  activ- 
ities there.  Even  if  they  should  be  driven 
out  of  these,  when  the  cellared  hive  is  re- 
turned to  its  place  the  change  is  quickly 
noticed  by  the  robbers,  and  they  renew  the 
attack  with  vigor.  So  you  must  try  to  fool 
the  bees.  When  you  put  the  hives  into  the 
cellar,  don't  leave  the  stand  vacant,  but  set 
on  it  another  hive  just  like  the  removed  hive 
in  appearance,  and  in  tliis  hive  let  there  be 
one  or  more  empty  combs,  or  combs  with  a 
very  little  honey.  Then,  instead  of  pounc- 
ing upon  neighboring  colonies,  the  robbers 
will  continue  their  attention  to  this  substi- 
tute hive;  and  after  having  cleaned  the  little 
honey  there,  if  you  have  left  any,  they  will 
become  convinced  there  is  no  more  booty 
to  be  had  there,  and  will  leave  the  hive. 
After  they  have  given  up  their  ^dsits  to  the 
hive  entirely,  you  may  then  return  the 
colony  from  the  cellar,  in  the  evening,  hop- 
ing that  the  robbers  will  not  discover  that 
the  empty  one  is  not  still  there.  It  may  do 
some  good  to  paint  about  the  entrance  wHh 
carbolic  acid.  Indeed,  the  carbolic  acid  alone 
will  be  a  sufflcient  protection  against  rob- 
bing if  it  has  not  proceeded  too  far. 
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G.  Frank  Pease,   of  Marshall,   Mich.,   with  a  load  of 
honey,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  take  to  the  fair. 


It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  it  is 
well  to  make  the  entrance  pretty  small  when 
robbing  threatens  or  occurs,  thus  making  it 
easier  for  the  guards  to  protect  it. 

You  have  probably  desisted  from  feeding 
now,  for  a  time,  and  that  is  wise.  When 
you  begin  again,  if  you  have  no  Miller 
feeders  you  might  use  the  crock-and-plate 
plan  given  in  the  book  "Forty  Years  among 
the  Bees  "  that  you  have.  If  there  is  danger 
of  the  weaker  colonies  being  robbed  when 
being  fed,  you  could  feed  to  the  strong  ones 
enough  to  have  them  fill  some  extra  combs, 
and  then  give  these  combs  to  the  weaker 
colonies. 

Marengo,  111. 


MOVING  AN  EXHIBIT  50  MILES  TO  A  FAIR  BY 
AUTOMOBILE 


BY   G.   PRANK   PEASE 


I  am  sending  some  pictures  showing 
a  load  for  the  Kalamazoo  fair.  The  load 
consisted  of  800  lbs.  of  honey  and  bees, 
grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit — about  1600  lbs. 
in  all.  The  load  was  taken  fifty  miles  and 
back.  There  was  a  heavy  rain  the  night 
before  I   went,  and  the  road  was  full   of 


chuck  holes ;  but  I  made  the  trip  both  ways 
without  accident. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  part  of  the  load  as  it  was 
in  the  exhibit,  on  which  I  won  all  firsts. 

My  car  is  a  Reo  the  Fifth.  I  have  run  it 
over  2300  miles,  and  it  never  has  been  out 
of  commission  except  to  change  tires  from 
puncture  several  times,  which  takes  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

Marshall,  Mich. 


BEE  PARALYSIS  OR  POISONING? 

Heavy  Losses  in  a  California  Apiary  from  a  Pe- 
culiar Malady 


BY  S.  A.  NIVER 


A  truck  load  in  a  touring  car. 


Aug.  1,  p.  547,  under  the  heading  "  A 
Peculiar  Malady  oi'  Disease,"  Mr.  S.  Fred 
Webber,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  writes 
a  description  of  a  condition  in  his  apiary 
that  makes  me  sit  up  and  take  notice.  In 
a  footnote  the  editor  asks  for  explanations. 
I  rise  to  remark,  "  Here  too." 

We  have  had  two  seasons'  experience 
with  something  of  that  character,  and  it  is 
a  serious  affair  in  this  locality.  From  all 
indications  and  circumstances  we  had  about 
concluded  to  lay  it  at  the  door  of  some 
local  poison,  and  had  pitched  upon  the 
buckeye  as  the  disturbing  cause.  A  hot 
wave  blasted  the  bloom  about  that  time, 
and  bees  were  found  dead,  clinging  to  the 
blossoms  as  they  sometimes  are  upon  milk- 
weed. 

That  was  last  season — 1912.  It  killed 
over  half  of  our  bees,  and  was  particularly 
fatal  to  young  queens.     We  lost  over  400. 

This  season  (1913)  has  been  another  dry 
one,  and  we  were  on  the  watch  for  trouble, 
which  came  without  any  blasted  buckeye, 
or  at  any  rate  came  before  that  bloom 
showed  any  signs  of  being  hurt  by  heat  or 
any  thing  else;  so  our  conclusions  of  last 
year  seemed  to  need  revising.  Besides,  a 
new  symptom  appeared,  or  was  unnoticed 
last  year.  The  young  bees  hatched  prema- 
turely, and  without  wings.  They  would  dig 
out  of  the  cells  in  a  natural  manner — little 
white  fuzzy  things,  get  one  sip  of  honey, 
and  make  for  the  boneyard. 

The  old  bees  would  come  out  of  the  hive 
at  any  time  of  day,  keel  over  on  their  backs, 
claw- frantically  at  their  tongues,  and  keep 
pulling  them  out  in  an  astonishing  wav 
until  one  would  wonder  where  they  conceal- 
ed such  a  long  big  curved  spike  before  the 
trouble  commenced.  That  tongue  was  half 
as  long  as  the  bee;  but,  once  clawed  out,  the 
bees  were  unable  to  get  it  back  again,  and 
died.  Some  colonies  and  some  yards  were 
worse  than  others. 
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The  exhibit  of  G.   Frank  Pease  as  it   appeared   at   the  Kalamazoo   fair. 


I  sent  some  of  the  specimens  to  Dr.  Phil- 
lips, who  replied,  "  No  bacteria;  know  noth- 
ing about  it,"  ov  words  to  that  eifect. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  it  was  poisonous  hon- 
ey that  killed  the  bees,  old  or  young,  worker 
or  queen,  what  ailed  the  youngsters,  sealed 
in  their  cells,  before  the  poison  showed  upf 
Why  their  winglessness  or  "  this  thusness," 
as  Artemus  Ward  used  to  put  it  ? 

There  was  no  particular  odor  noticed 
until  the  dead  bees  began  to  decay;  and  as 
the  malady  subsided  in  about  a  month  we 
concluded  to  say  nothing  about  it,  hoping 
it  would  prove  only  local,  and  due  to  the 
drouth,  which  would  not  occur  next  year 
when  the  big  rain  came.  (Those  big  rains 
are  all  next  year  here  in  California,  you 
know.) 

Then  here  comes  in  that  Mr.  Webber, 
from  Colorado,  with  his  experience  along 
the  same  line,  and  away  goes  our  theory  of 
the  trouble  being  local  and  temporary. 

Brother  Webber,  is  there  any  buckeye, 
blasted  or  otherwise,  in  your  locality? 

Now  turn  over  the  page  and  read  Avhat 
C.  W.  Arnett  says,  p.  548,  about  losing 
colony  odor,  due  (I  guess)  to  Himalaya 
blackberry  bloom.  It  is  the  same  here,  with 
not  a  blackberry;  but  the  results!  When 
all  bees  have  the  same  colony  odor,  and  no 
guard  bee  knows  friend  from  foe,  absolute- 
ly refusing  to  put  up  a  scrap  to  defend 
stores,  it  puts  things  "  on  the  blink."  Tt 
becomes  a  go-as-you-please  rare,  Avhen  bees 
rob  indiscriminately,  regardless  of  "  race, 
color,  oi'  previous  condition  of  .servitude." 
In  one  instance  some  goldens  were  lugging 


tlie  honey  from  two  hives  of  hybrids,  and 
the  gray  Carniolans  taking  it  from  the 
goldens.  A  robber  seemed  just  as  welcome 
as  the  rightful  inhabitant ;  and  a  colony 
robbed  out  .completely  would  show  up  strong 
in  bees,  with  a  good  queen  and  nice  brood, 
but  not  a  drop  of  honey. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  kept  us  on  the 
jump,  night  and  day,  for  a  month;  and  the 
description  of  the  schemes  we  have  tried 
would  be  too  long  for  Gleanings,  so  I  will 
simmer  down  to  the  finale,  which  was  to 
scatter  them  out  over  25  miles  of  territory, 
and  keep  moving  the  robbers  and  feeding 
the  destitute.  My  partner  rei^orts  a  few 
cases  where  guards  ai'e  putting  up  a  fight, 
so  there  may  come  a  let-up  eventually. 

What  do  you  think  of  bees,  shut  up  tight- 
ly in  their  hives,  passing  stores  through  the 
ventilator  wire  cloth  to  robbers  on  the  out- 
side? Our  loss  to  date  is  just  about  50  per 
rent  from  malady  and  robbing. 

Jamesburg,  Cal.,  Aug.  25. 

[We  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  what  may  be 
1  he  cause  of  this  peculiar  malady.  We  might 
suggest  poison  of  some  sort  as  being  re- 
sponsible; but  that  hardly  seems  tenable  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  presented.  No  partic- 
ular source  of  honey  can  be  ascribed  to  it. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  more  of  our 
subscribers  who  may  have  obsei'ved  some- 
thing similar  in  their  respective  localities. 
If  it  is  a  new  disease  or  malady,  and  if  it  be 
seriously  contagious,  we  ought  to  take  a 
stitch  in  time.  We  feel  satisfied  that  Dr. 
Phillips,  at  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Avill 
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be  glad  to  do  any  thing  he  can,  and  we 
suggest  that  all  specimeiis  of  diseased  bees 
be  sent  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  Bureau  of 
EntomologT,  Washington,  with  a  detailed 
description  of  all  ihe  symptoms. — Ed.] 


LOCALITY  AND  HIVES 
The  Danzenbaker  a  High-pressure  Hive 


BY  W.  0.  ROUDABUSH 


I  read  with  much  interest  the  article  on 
page  699.  Xov.  1,  1912.  by  C.  A.  Stevens, 
on  "  How  Locality  Affects  the  Question  of 
the  Choice  of  Hives."  I  don't  know  that 
I  would  have  had  more  than  passing  inter- 
est in  this  communication  if  his  experience 
had  not  been  given  with  Danzenbaker  hives. 
In  my  imagination  I  can  see  Mr.  Stevens 
with  a  woe-begone  expression  on  his  face 
when  he  lost  virtually  all  his  bees  the  first 
winter.  It  is  no  small  wonder  to  me  that 
he  ever  put  more  bees  in  Danzenbaker 
hives;  but  he  seems  to  be  a  "sticker;"  and 
as  stickers  ai'e  the  only  ones  who  will  win 
out  with  any  hive.  I  take  off  nw  hat  to  Mr. 
Stevens. 

I  have  used  the  Danzenbaker  hives  for 
about  ten  years.  Prior  to  this  I  kept  bees 
in  the  old  beveled-edge  Simplicity  hives. 
Then  the  ten-frame  dovetailed,  and  later 
the  eight-frame  dovetailed  hives;  and  from 
what  experience  I  have  had  with  the  Dan- 
zenbaker hives  I  w^ould  say  that  location 
m.ay  have  something  to  do  with  the  question 
of  success;  but  management  has  a  great 
deal  more.  The  Danzenbaker  hive  is  adapt- 
ed ideally.  I  think,  to  what  I  would  term 
high-pressure  beekeeping.  High  pressure 
in  bee  culture,  as  in  any  other  vocation  or 
business,  calls  for  constant  attention  to 
details.  With  a  hive  the  brood-frames  of 
which  are  only  IVo  inches  deep,  and  a  good 
prolific  queen  to  keep  the  brood-chamber 
full  of  brood  during  the  honey-flow,  one  has 
the  best  combination  I  knoAv  of  for  the 
production  of  fancy  comb  honey. 

Com.b-honey  production,  after  all,  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less?  than  crowding  the  bees  to 
s*^ore  this  honey  where  we  want  it — in  the 
supers.  With  the  Danzenbaker  hives  I  have 
had  as  many  as  eight  frames  of  brood  solid 
from  top  to  bottom,  clear  out  to  the  end- 
bars — a  thing  I  never  could  accomplish  with 
any  other  hive  except  once  in  a  while  Avith 
an  extra  good  queen — say  one  in  a  hun- 
dred; and  at  the  end  of  the  honey-flow, 
after  removing  the  supers,  T  have  had  colo- 
nies that  had  given  me  over  100  lbs.  of 
strictly  fancy  honey  that  would  die  of  star- 
vation in  one  week  on  Avhat  stores  were  left 
in  the  brood-chamber  if  left  to  their  own 


devices.  This  is  why  I  call  it  high-pressure 
beekeeping. 

In  the  hands  of  an  industrious,  expeii- 
enced  beekeeper,  one  who  has  a  system  and 
follows  this  system  to  the  letter,  never  wait- 
ing to  do  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done 
to-day,  and  who  may  wish  to  work  his  bees 
for  all  they  will  do,  I  don't  think  a  better 
hive  than  the  Danzenbaker  can  be  found. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  man  with  no 
sys'em,  who  puts  colonies  out  to  "go  it," 
is  usually  rewarded  by  seeing  them  go  away 
and  never  return. 

With  plenty  of  stores  of  sugar  syru];) 
which  costs  me  about  four  cents  per  pound, 
and  which  I  tiade  to  the  bees  for  15-cent 
honey,  I  never  liad  any  trouble  in  wintenng 
my  bees  in  Danzenbaker  hives  on  summer 
stands;  and  w'hen  it  comes  to  building  u)i 
in  the  spring,  I  think  this  hive  is  far  ahead 
of  any  otlier  I  have  ever  used. 

I  have  seen  some  writers  in  the  bee-jour- 
nals complaining  of  the  ditBculty  they  ex- 
perienced in  handling  the  closed-end  frames 
of  the  Danzenbaker.  This  frame-handling 
also  comes  under  the  head  of  "  Know  how." 
Several  years  ago  I  bought  some  queens  of 
a  neighbor  who  was  kind  enough  to  see  that 
they  were  safely  introduced.  He  is  an  ex- 
perienced beeman,  and  no  tenderfoot  in  the 
business,  and  after  opening  a  hive  and 
having  several  frames  upset  he  looked  at 
me  and  said,  "  If  I  had  to  keep  bees  in  such 
hives  I  would  lose  my  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness." After  showing  him  how  the  frames 
were  handled  he  said  nothing  more  to  me 
about  it.  He  came  one  day  when  I  was 
aw^ay  from  home  to  see  if  the  queens  were 
laying,  and  told  Mrs.  R.  he  believed  he 
could  learn  to  like  the  hive  very  well.  In 
August  of  that  year  I  had  ten  new  Danzen- 
baker hives  set  up  that  I  had  no  immediate 
use  for.  My  neighbor  came  to  me  and  said 
if  I  would  let  him  have  those  ten  hives  he 
would  transfer  some  bees  into  them  that 
were  in  hives  that,  through  age,  had  given 
out.  The  next  spring  he  transfei-red  60 
colonies  to  Danzenbaker  hives,  and  likes 
them  better  than  the  ones  he  previously 
used;  so  in  this  it  is  to  unders+and  first  tlie 
hive.  T  can  handle  Danzenbaker  frames 
faster  than  than  I  can  handle  the  hanging 
frames,  because  I  can  handle  them  in  twos, 
threes,  and  fours,  and  never  kill  more  bees 
than  with  the  open-end  hanging  frames. 

After  taking  all  the  honey  the  bees  have 
been  able  to  make,  if  one  Avill  see  that  they 
are  well  supplied  wnth  stores  for  winter, 
and  will  understand  that  the  object  of  the 
inventor  was  to  use  a  frame  so  shallow  that 
it  would  force  the  honey  into  the  supers, 
and  learn  to  use  the  closed-end  frames 
properly,  I  consider  the  Danzenbaker  hive 
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(be  best  one  for  fancy  comb  boney  in  use 
to-daj^ ;  but  to  attain  success  one  must  be 
always  on  bis  job. 

As  to  the  claim  made  by  some  that  bees 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  will  swarm  more  than 
in  some  other  hives,  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that,  when  the  conditions  are  right 
for  swarming,  they  will  swarm  from  any 
hive  unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
some  interference  from  the  beekeeper;  but 
I  see  that  they  swarm  only  a  little  more 
from  Danzenbaker  hives  than  other  hives. 
I  confess  that,  as  a  general  rule,  crowding- 
will  produce  swarming,  and  the  smaller  the 
hive  the  more  crowding-  can  be  done,  and 
the  more  the  bees  feel  the  need  of  more 
room. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 


AN  OUTDOOR  COLONY 


BY   C.    E.    BARTHOLOMEW 


The  accompanying-  picture  shows  a  swarm 
of  bees  that  chose  the  under  side  of  a  fallen 
elm  tree  upon  which  to  establish  their  home. 
This  was  a  large  colonj-,  and  when  found 
had  built  out  nearly  as  mucli  comb  as  would 
be  required  in  the  brood-chamber  of  an 
eight-frame  hive.  The  most  peculiar  thing 
about  this  colony  was  that  the  brood  (and 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  it  at  the  time 
the  colony  was  taken)  was  nearly  all  on 
the  outside   of  the   outside   combs.      There 


Avas  several  pounds  of  honey  stored  in  the 
inner  combs.  This  colony  was  taken  Augaist 
4,  and  has  now  settled  down  to  work  in  a 
ten-frame  hive.  The  photograph  shows  the 
side  view  of  the  combs  as  the  bees  clustered 
upon  them.  This  is  the  third  time  I  have 
observed  comb-building  in  (he  open;  but 
this  is  the  first  instance  where  (hey  were 
caught  while  at  work. 
Ames,  Iowa,  Aug.  1.3. 


A  CAUTION  AGAINST  SOME  METHODS  OF  DI- 
RECT INTRODUCTION 

BY  J.  C.   MOSGROVE 


A  colony  that  built  combs  out  of  doors.  Nearly  all 
of  the  brood  was  in  the  outside  combs,  the  honey 
being  in  the  inside. 


Opinions  on  direct  introduction  vary 
among-  beekeepers  as  much  as  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  different  races  vary  among-  the 
bees.  I  am  not  picking  for  a  scrap,  but  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  using  smoke  when  run- 
ning in  a  queen,  for  this  reason :  If  it  is  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  honey  the 
colony  will  be  demoralized  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  falls  an  easj-  victim  to  robbers,  or 
the  smoke  may  cause  the  bees  to  fall  upon 
the  queen  and  kill  her. 

I  am  in  favor  of  placing-  the  queen  close 
to  the  entrance  and  letting  her  slip  quietly 
in  without  any  commotion  whatever.  I 
practice  this  method,  and  I  get  very  good 
lesults.  But  for  beginnei's  and  all  amateurs 
I  would  advise  the  use  of  a  Miller  cage. 
This  cage  is  best,  too,  for  introducing  a 
queen  from  the  mails. 

In  regard  to  odor  I  shall  not  argue  that 
point ;  but  this  I  will  mention :  Mr.  Miller 
states  that  in  an  apiary  of  thirty  odd  colo- 
nies there  were  three  distinct  strains  of 
Italians  and  one  of  blacks;  and  as  the 
honey-flow  was  extremely  light  until  the 
middle  of  July,  an  examination  of  the  colo- 
nies showed  very  few  bees  in  them  that 
Avere  not  raised  there.  Directly  following 
there  was  a  heavy  flow  from  calethra,  and 
witlun  a  week  every  colony  had  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  population  made  up  of  all 
the  different  strains.  He  asks,  "  H-ad  the 
bees'  sense  of  smell  gone  wrong?"  No,  I 
don't  think  so,  and  odor  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  either,  because  a  bee  coming  from 
the  fields  heavily  laden  with  honey  or  pollen, 
alighting  in  front  of  a  hive  other  than  its 
own,  may  crawl  unmolested  within.  Why? 
Because  a  laden  bee  going  into  a  strange 
hive  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  inmates  as 
a  thief  or  an  interloper,  for  it  brings  its 
burden  to  add  to  the  store,  and  is  not  ti-ying 
(o  pilfer  the  fruits  of  another's  labor.  On 
(he  other  hand,  just  let  an  empty  bee  go 
buzzing  around  a  strange  laive.  What  is 
(he  result?  In  plain  English,  she  is  very 
promptly  "  kicked  out." 
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As  to  closing  the  entrance  of  the  hive  and 
pounding'  on  it  with  the  fist,  that  may  at 
times  prove  disastrous.  I  have  resorted  to 
this  to  cause  the  bees  to  till  themselves  with 
honey  before  shaking  into  the  grafting-box, 
and  found  the  queen  badly  balled.  This 
taught  me  a  lesson.  Now  I  always  find  the 
queen  and  set  the  frame  she  was  on  in  a 
safe  place  to  one  side  before  pounding  on 
the  liive;  then  after  shaking  what  bees  I 
want  I  hang  the  frame  back  in  the  hive 
with  safety,  as  the  bees  on  the  frame  with 
the  queen  have  not  been  unduly  excited,  and 
those  in  the  hive  have  tilled  themselves  with 
honey  until  they  have  become  logy  and  have 
no  fight  left  in  them. 

Medina,  Ohio. 


ROUTING  OUT  THE  BUMBLEBEES 


BY  MRS.  S.  L.  DORSETT 


As  I  have  not  noticed  in  Gleanings  any 
thing  in  reference  to  the  bumble-bee  I 
thought  your  readers  might  be  interested  in 
a  bumble-bees'  nest  that  was  found  on  our 
premises  last  week,  a  photo  of  whicli  ] 
inclose  herewith.  These  bumble-bees  are 
the  black-headed  kind,  the  kind  that  sting 
so  viciously.  These  bees  had  built  7.5  large 
cells  and  25  smaller  cells  directly  on  a  board 
shelf  in  a  building  in  which  grain  and  feed 
were  kept,  ingress  and  egTess  being  made 
through  a  window.  At  first  only  one  or  two 
large  bees  were  seen  at  a  time,  and  notliing 
was  thought  of  their  presence  except  that 
they  came  a  little  too  near  sometimes  when 
one  went  inside  the  building;  but  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
tell,  these  bees  became  so  cross  that  it  took 
a  brave  one  to  enter  the  building,  for  they 
would  circle  around  one's  head  and  throw 
off  a  rank  odor,  making  it  very  plain  that 
they  were  ready  to  fight  to  defend  their 
young. 

It  became  necessary  to  get  rid  of  these 
troublesome  intruders,  hence  a  well-filled 
smoker  was  lighted,  and  two  people,  well 
protected  with  gloves  and  veils,  entered  the 
building.  After  filling  the  air  with  smoke, 
as  much  as  one  could  stand  to  remain  inside 
the  building  and  work,  the  material  on  the 
shelf  was  cautiously  removed,  and  there, 
directly  on  the  bare  boards,  were  a  hundi'ed 
beautiful  cells.  Over  the  top  of  these  cells 
was  a  layer  of  bits  of  rags  and  waste,  just 
such  as  a  mouse  would  use  for  a  nest,  but 
it  was  woven  together  much  better  than  a 
mouse-nest.  It  was  more  as  a  bird  would 
build  a  nest,  only  it  was  put  over  the  cells 
covering  them  comi^letely  except  one  open- 
ing just  large  enough  for  one  bee  to  pass  in 


A  bumble-bees'    nest  built  inside  a  coil  of  rope. 

and  out.  The  whole  nest  was  about  as  large 
around  as  a  table  saucer,  and  four  inches 
high.  Twenty  of  the  cells  had  hatched,  and 
in  their  cells  was  found  some  rank-smelling 
honey.  The  newly  hatched  bees  were  in  the 
vacant  space  up  over  the  hatching  cells. 
The  nest  as  shown  was  built  in  the  center 
of  a  coil  of  rope,  and  in  shape  it  very  much 
resembled  the  old-fashioned  straw  hive. 
West  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


CARNIOLANS  AND  THEIR  CROSSES 


BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS 


In  a  recent  issue  information  is  asked  for 
regarding  Carniolans  suj^erseding  queens, 
swarming,  etc. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Benton  first  offered  these 
queens  and  bees  I  have  continued  to  import 
both  queens  and  stocks  down  to  the  present 
time  from  the  native  breeders.  I  have  at 
times  imported  original  stocks  in  the  orig- 
inal long  flat  hives  in  which  the  combs 
travel  well,  without  breaking,  as  a  rule.  My 
last  consignment  of  this  kind  came  to  hand 
in  early  June  of  1911.  It  was  chilly  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  bees  were  as 
silent  as  death  upon  arrival,  being  all  but 
starved  through  the  stoi^es  not  holding  out. 

But  these  Carniolans,  while  naturally 
quiet  under  confinement,  always  travel  well, 
for  the  reason  that  our  Carniolan  friends 
have  learned  that  young  bees  travel  safely 
(with  combs)  almost  any  distance  if  they 
have  just  enough  food,  which  is  not  always 
the  case.  The  old  bees  are  disposed  of  by 
moving  the  hives  to  a  fresh   stand   a   few 
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days  before  packing  for  export:  Thus  one 
has  a  good  foundation  of  all  j'oung  bees  to 
start  on  when  they  are  transferred  to  frame 
hives. 

As  usual  the  stocks  referred  to  were 
transferred  by  tirst  removing  the  top  board, 
to  which  the  combs  are  attached.  These, 
with  the  mass  of  bees  covering  tliem,  are 
then  turned  over,  when,  beginning  with  a 
side  comb,  each  is  gentlj'  sliced  off,  and  the 
bees  shaken  into  the  permanent  liive  pre- 
pared for  them  close  by.  Very  little  smoke 
is  required;  and  as  a  rule  one  may  thus 
transfer  ten  or  a  dozen  lots  without  getting 
a  single  sting. 

With  bees  imported  early  in  the  season 
the  c|ueens  are  of  the  previous  year;  but  I 
do  not  find  these  bees  any  more  given  to 
swarming  than  imported  Italians,  nor  a're 
they  likely  to  supersede  the  queens  more 
than  such  Italians  are  known  to  do. 

During  1911  we  had  a  particularly  long 
fine  pei-iod  after  a  cool  spring,  and  the 
several  imported  stocks  I  retained  stood  the 
whole  summer  without  swarming:  and  even 
though  I  cut  out  no  queen-cells  they  became 
very  populous,  and  none  of  the  queens  Avere 
superseded. 

But  now  I  must  mention  a  strange  pe- 
culiarity found  with  these  bees.  They  go 
and  come  rapidly  in  large  numbers  all  day 
long,  but  the  work  done  is  not  commensu- 
rate with  their  apparent  activity,  and  they 
do  not  store  as  heavily  as  my  line-bred  Ital- 
ians, which  come  home  more  slowly  and 
drop  heavily  on  the  alighting-board  with 
their  bodies  distended  with  the  weight  of 
honey  carried.  Pure  Carniolans  do  not 
carry  such  loads,  and,  like  i)ure  Cyprians 
or  Syrians,  appear  unable  to  load  up  so 
heavily. 

As  each  of  these  three  races  is  invaluable 
for  crossing,  iiroducing  bees  that  will  store 
heavily  in  some  localities  where  imported 
Italians  are  quite  useless,  they  should  not 
be  hastily  condemned  because  of  their  ap- 
parent inferiority  as  pure  races. 

Carniolans  crossed  with  our  natives  pro- 
duce workers  that  yield  large  crops  of  hon- 
ey; but  the  temper  of  the  bees  is  somewhat 
troublesome.  They  are,  however,  not  so 
unmanageable  as  Cyprians  or  Syrians  when 
crossed  with  blacks. 

Carniolans  mated  to  imported  Italian 
drones  are  of  little  value.  Such  Italians 
crossed  with  Carniolan  drones  are  more  use- 
ful, and  the  workers  are  superior  to  either 
race  pure. 

Cyprian  and  Syrian  queens  mated  to 
Carniolan  drones  throw  workers  that  are 
good-tempered  and  very  strong  w^orkers, 
but  are  even  better  when  crossed  with  a 
good  strain  of  I^r.l'ans. 


It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Cypri- 
ans mated  to  a  suitable  strain  of  Italians 
will  produce  bees  of  more  general  utility 
than  any  other  strain  of  Carniolans  or  Ital- 
ians, pure  or  hybridized.  Syrians  do  not 
lose  their  bad  temper  through  several  cross- 
es; but  it  is  a  strange  fact  tliat  Cyprians  of 
the  first  cross  to  an  Italian  drone  of  a  good- 
tempered  strain  will  show  workers  which 
are  more  gentle  than  any  pure  Carniolans 
or  Italians  known.  I  can  vouch  for  this 
from  many  years'  experience  in  crossing 
these  bees;  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  sur- 
jjiised  that  Mr.  Burrows  has  recently  been 
under  the  impression  he  has  found  a  sting- 
less  bee.  Personally  I  do  not  remember 
ever  being  stung  by  any  bee  of  the  most 
populous  hive  containing  this  Cyprian  cross 
with  Italians,  whether  in  the  warm  or  cool 
season ;  and  as  to  wintering,  they  are  at  all 
times  bright,  slim,  and  active,  rarely  or 
never  showing  that  somewhat  bloated  ap- 
jiearance  found  with  some  Italians  and 
their  hybrids  when  long  confined. 

For  comb-honey  production  it  would  be 
better  to  cross  Cyprians  with  Carniolan 
drones,  but  for  heavier  results  with  good 
Italian  drones. 

With  over  thirty  years'  experience  with 
Cyprian  bees  and  their  crosses  I  have  so  far 
found  none  with  disease  of  any  kind.  Ital- 
ians are  more  immune  than  natives  to 
both  brood  diseases  and  paralysis;  and 
somewhere  about  the  year  1906  in  articles 
of  mine  published  in  Gleanings  I  showed 
how  Italians  were  able  to  overcome  brood 
diseases  better  than  blacks.  I  also  included 
Carniolans  as  being  able  to  keep  such  dis- 
eases at  bay. 

Mr.  Frank  Benton  declared  that  no  foul 
brood  was  known,  in  the  locality  from  which 
Carniolans  are  imported;  and  in  your  jour- 
nal for  April  1.  1911,  p.  203,  you  will  find 
Carniolans  placed  ahead  of  Italians;  as  Mr. 
J.  T.  Dunn  says,  "  Carniolans  would  with- 
stand this  disease  when  Italians  in  the  same 
apiary  were  infected  and  reinfected."  Pos- 
sibly these  Italians  may  have  been  some- 
what inbred,  as  usually  they  do  not  readily 
give  wav  to  disease. 

Heatlifleld,  Sussex,  Eng.,  Dec.  26. 


MORE  COMB  HONEY  AND  LESS  OF  EXTRACTED 


Importance  of  Proper  Packing  of  Comb  Honey; 
Conditions  in  the  West 


BY    M.   A.   GILL 


You  have  been  advocating  in  time  past 
the  production  of  comb  instead  of  so  much 
extracted  lioney.  Mr.  Root,  you  stand  in  a 
position  to  wield  a  great  influence;  and  you, 
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together  with  that  prince  of  goorl  fellows, 
and  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson,  have  in  the  past  rather  favored 
the  production  of  extracted  honey.  I  know 
nothing-  of  the  conditions  in  the  East ;  but 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  the  defiection 
from  the  one  branch  of  the  business  to  the 
other  that  you  think.  Take  California,  Col- 
orailo,  Idaho,  and  Utah.  Outside  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  has  been  a  little  falling 
off  in  the  production  of  comb  honey  in  the 
past  few  years,  I  think  there  has  been  a 
gain  in  the  other  States  in  the  tendency  to 
raise  comb  honey;  and  the  fact  that  less 
honey  has  gone  forward  is  because  of  the 
poor  seasons  rather  than  a  changing  to  ex- 
tracted lioney. 

You  strike  the  keynote  wlien  you  speak 
of  the  miserable  handling  of  a  part  of  the 
comb  honey  offered  to  the  market.  Now,  if 
a  campaign  is  to  be  started  urging  the  pro- 
duction of  more  comb  honey,  let's  first  start 
a  school  urging  the  placing  of  a  better 
grade  on  the  market. 

It  matters  not  how  slipshod  the  methods 
are  tliat  produce  a  can  of  extracted  honey. 
If  it  is  ripened,  settled,  or  properly  strain- 
ed, it's  all  right  for  the  market ;  and  any 
one  who  can  turn  a  grindstone  can  produce 
extracted  honej',  whether  at  a  profit  or  not. 
But  the  man  who  is  to  place  a  case  of  comb 
honey  on  the  market  must  cater  to  the 
appetite  of  the  eye,  for  he  is  dealing  with 
an  epicure — one  who  is  buying  a  luxury, 
and  he  must  strive  to  excel  by,  first,  honesty 
■of  weight;  second,  quality;  tliird,  neatness 
of  appearance;  and  he  who  meets  the  above 
requirements  must  be  a  man  of  pride  for 
and  taste  in  his  work.  If  the  advice  to 
produce  more  comb  honey  were  taken  in 
many  cases,  where  the  extracted  apiaries 
have  been  run  with  hired  help,  schooled 
only  in  the  rough  methods  by  which  a  crop 
of  extracted  honey  is  obtained,  in  many 
cases  the  product  would  be  no  better  (per- 
haps worse)  than  now.  Then  let  them  go 
on  and  produce  the  excess  (if  there  is  to  be 
any)  in  the  extracted  form,  for  it  is  much 
more  capable  of  being  worked  off  than  an 
excess  crop  of  comb  honey,  whether  in  good 
or  bad  shape;  for  we  must  never  lose  siglit 
of  the  fact  that  comb  honey  is  a  luxury,  and 
luxuries  must  be  neat  and  atti-active  to  sell 
well. 

Utah  is  just  as  good  a  honey  country,  and 
even  better  bee  country,  than  Colorado;  but 
its  beemen  sadly  need  the  schooling  that  the 
Colorado  comb-honey  men  have  had  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  t'tah's  comb-lioney  men 
need  to  get  together  and  school  themselves, 
using  the  motto  "The  best  is  none  too  good," 
which  will  remove  the  low  price  and  bad 
name  that  now  hangs  over  us,  for  no  better 


can  be  produced  anywhere;  and  I  certainly 
felt  flattered  this  fall  when  I  read  in  a 
paper  an  account  of  a  carload  of  comb 
honey  that  I  had  sold  to  an  eastern  buyer. 
He  said  that  he  had  bought  from  me  the 
best-handled  car  of  honey  he  had  bought  in 
an  experience  of  twenty  years. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
more  bees  can  be  handled  for  extracted  than 
comb  honey,  after  liaving  had  nearly  twenty 
years'  experience  with  each;  neither  do  I 
think  that  the  jjroduction  of  extracted  is 
more  profitable  when  we  take  a  term  of 
years  and  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
dition of  the  capital  stock. 

If  you  would  travel  over  the  country  and 
see  the  outfits  that  some  people  are  using, 
and  see  the  "  fool  supers  "  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a  first  quality,  you 
would  be  surprised.  This,  of  course,  is  on 
account  of  the  "  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  "  plan  of  saving  a  nickel  rather  than 
use  standard  supplies. 

In  conclusion,  1  will  say,  as  one  who  has 
been  in  the  comb-honey  business  exclusively 
for  twenty  years,  waiting  for  the  time  when 
quality  would  be  appreciated,  that,  if  a 
crusade  is  to  be  started  inducing  more  peo- 
ple to  raise  comb  honey,  we  should  use  my 
old  class  motto  at  school :  "  Not  how  much, 
but  how  well." 

Hvrum,  Utah. 


QUEENS  INJURED  BY  BEING  SENT  THROUGH 
THE  MAILS 


Number  of  Queens  Shipped  in  a  Nucleus 


BY   LOUIS    MACEY 


While  the  mailing-cages  in  use  at  the 
present  time  are  cheajj,  simple,  and  conve- 
Fiient,  and  many  queens  "go  through  safely" 
in  them,  usually  arriving  in  apparently  good 
condition,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  a 
queen  which  is  sent  in  this  way  through  the 
mails  very  seldom  arrives  in  normal  condi- 
tion. Conditions  are  not  most  favoi'able, 
therefore,  to  her  passing  muster  with  the 
strange  bees  and  with  her  new  owner.  Never 
in  all  her  life  is  a  queen  subject  to  such  crit- 
i'-al  inspection  as  when  introduced.  The 
biped  inspector  has  only  two  eyes,  and  a 
much  less  critical  "smelling  apparatus;" 
but  his  ciiticisms  do  not  end  with  the  first 
day,  nor  with  the  first  week.  Even  after  two 
or  three  weeks  of  pi-ying  into  her  work  he 
is  still  in  good  position  to  "  make  a  kick." 

p]verybody  admits  that  the  queen  is 
strange  to  the  bees  and  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition as  to  nerves,  because  she  is  f3  tired 
and  frightened  that  she  is  in  poor  condition 
to  maintain  that  queenly  dignity  so  neces- 
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sary  to  the  morals  of  the  colony.  But  it 
must  also  be  admitted  tliat  such  a  queen 
taken  in  the  flush  of  her  egg'-laying,  and 
confined  with  only  five  or  six  of  her  subjects, 
with  no  chance  to  lay,  and  subject  to  "rough 
handling  and  to  being  chilled  in  the  mails," 
is  in  very  poor  condition  all  around  to  re- 
sume her  normal  rale  of  egg-laying  so  as  to 
satisfy  her  most  critical  judge — the  man 
who  paid  for  her,  and  naturally  expects 
something.  Some  queens  die  in  transit. 
Others,  while  they  pull  through  alive  and 
in  apparently  good  condition,  have  been 
rendered  practically  worthless  by  the  hard- 
ships of  the  trip.  Numei'ous  instances  have 
been  cited  of  good  queens  starting,  which, 
after  arrival,  became  drone-layers. 

Would  it  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  fcAV 
queens  going  300  miles  or  more  ever  regain 
their  normal  usefulness"?  If  they  are  good 
ones,  and  regain  within  10  or  even  20  per 
cent  of  their  normal  eliiciency,  it  might  not 
be  noticed,  and  they  would  still  be  classed 
as  good.  Nevertheless,  the  loss  would  be 
there;  and  would  be  felt  by  the  breeder  as 
well  as  the  buyer.  Northern  beemen  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  getting  early  queens 
from  the  South.  Southern  queen-breeders 
would  like  to  sell  more  queens,  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  biggest  problems  be- 
for  us  is  to  minimize  tlie  chances  of  injury, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  provide  such  condi- 
tions as  will  keep  the  queen  as  nearly  nor- 
mal as  possible  while  in  transit.  Shipping 
in  nuclei  does  this;  but  the  expense  is  too 
great  for  one  queen. 

I  have  an  idea.  It  may  be  old,  and  it 
may  have  been  ti'ied  before ;  but  in  the  five 
years  I  have  been  reading  bee  lore,  I  have 
never  seen  any  mention  of  my  plan.  Breed- 
ers advise  shipping  .$5.00  and  $10.00  queens 
in  nuclei,  but  say  notliing  about  shipping 
five  or  ten  $1.00  queens  in  a  nucleus.  Why 
not?  Beekeepers  can  not  afford  the  trans- 
portation charges  on  a  nucleus  with  one 
.$1.00  or  even  $2.00  queen;  but  they  could 
if  it  contained  ten  or  twenty  queens,  all 
safely  protected  from  rough  handling  and 
chilling  by  the  same  bunch  of  bees.  Do  not 
call  me  a  fool  yet.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to 
turn  ten  or  twenty  queens  loose  in  a  nucleus ; 
but  when  breeders  raise  twenty  or  more 
queens  to  mating  age  in  one  frame,  why 
should  they  not  be  able  to  ship  1'  e  same 
number  in  a  modification  of  the  same  frame 
with  a  warm  living  wall  of  bees  on  each 
side?  With  cages  placed  back  to  back,  some- 
thing like  50  could  be  placed  in  the  middle 
frame  of  a  nucleus;  and  if  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  outside  bees  pulling  the 
queen's  legs  off,  use  a  finer-meshed  screen. 

Suppose  I  want  16  queens  next  spring. 
and  I  want  them  to   come   through   from 


Texas,  and  I  want  them  to  come  through 
not  only  alive  but  in  a  condition  as  nearly 
normal  as  possible.  What  is  to  prevent  the 
breeder  from  taking  some  unfinislied  sec- 
tions, jiutting  candy  in  one  corner,  a  sponge 
hlled  with  water  in  another,  tacking  wire 
gauze  on  each  side,  pouring  in  a  handful  of 
bees  and  a  queen  and  then  fitting  the  whole 
16  sections  of  baby  nuclei  in  a  special 
fiame.  and  putting  this  between  two  frames 
of  brood  and  bees  in  a  nucleus  box?  While 
he  was  about  it  he  could  partition  the  box 
with  screen  each  side  of  the  middle  frame, 
and  put  a  queen  with  the  bees  in  the  tAvo 
outside  frames.  That  would  make  18  queens, 
and  each  one  protected  from  rough  handling 
and  chilling,  and  with  some  natural  comb  to 
crawl  over,  cling  to,  and  perhaps  lay  in. 
Why  not? 

Still  another:  While  E.  R.  is  exjieriment- 
ing  with  pound  and  half-pound  packages 
of  bees,  why  not  try  sending  a  queen  in  with 
them?  When  one  needs  queens,  a  few  pounds 
of  bees  would  never  come  amiss.  If  a  single 
jiackage  will  go  safely,  wouldn't  six,  eight, 
or  a  dozen — isolated  or  not  from  one  an- 
other Avith  cardboard  if  necessary — hold 
heat  and  go  together  in  one  package  all  the 
better? 

North  Platte,  Neb. 


A  HIVE  HAVING  AN  OPEN   BACK   THROUGH 
WHICH  TO  DRAW  THE  FRAMES 


BY  GEORGE  T.  WHITTEN 


Tlie  ])ictures  show  my  new  general-pur- 
])ose  hive,  befoi'e  and  after  the  bees  were 
])ut  in.  It  is  20  inches  long,  131/2  wide,  and 
12  high.  It  takes  the  regular  eight-frame 
super  or  hive-body  on  top.  The  frames  work 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  in  the  ob- 
servatory hive,  and  are  shorter  and  higher 


Ut'orge  T.  Whitten's  hive  made  on  the  l'rok<ipo- 
vitsch  principle  of  removing  combs  tlirougli  an  open 
back  instead  of  at  the  top. 
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"lull    siipurs    nrp    on    t^ 


than  the  Hoft'man  frames  to  fit  this  liive. 
The  front  bars  of  the  frames  are  one  inch 
wide  to  prevent  the  bees  from  building  comb 
on  the  sides  or  between  them.  The  top  and 
bottom  of  the  hive  are  20  inches  long,  and 
sides  are  %  shorter.  The  back  or  door  is 
of  double  boards.  The  inside  one  shuts  in- 
side the  hive-body,  has  tins  around  the  edge 
to  pi'event  the  bees  getting  at  the  boards  to 
stick  them  together,  and  to  force  them  away 
Avhen  closing  the  hive.  This  works  perfect- 
ly, and  does  not  crush  a  single  bee.  To  look 
them  over,  the  supers  do  not  have  to  be 
touched.  This  does  not  disturb  the  bees  at 
all  in  their  work.  I  can  examine  them  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  do  so. 
Hartford,  Ct. 

[We  will  explain  that  Professor  Whitten. 
of  the  Handicraft  Schools,  Hartford,  Ct.,  is 
the  inventor  of  an  observatoi'y  hive  which 
he  exhibited  at  the  convention  held  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  early  last  summer.  We  hope 
to  illustrate  this  soon  in  our  columns.  He 
has  also  devised  a  hive  embodying  the  same 
principle  for  ordinary  hives.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  will  show  the  scheme. 
The  top-bars  and  bottom-bars  of  the  fram.es 
slide  in  metal  channels  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  bees  to  propolize. 
While  it  is  possible  for  one  to  examine  any 
comb  in  the  hive  without  lifting  off  the  su- 
pers,  the   arrangement,   we   fear,   will   not 


prove  to  be  very  satisfactory  as  a  perma- 
nent working  hive  run  for  regular  honey 
production.  This  same  principle  was  used 
by  some  of  the  early  inventors,  among  them 
being  the  celebrated  Prokopovitsch,  in  1830. 
Baron  Berlepsche,  of  Austria,  used  a  hive 
something  on  the  same  principle,  with  this 
difference :  The  frames  were  moved  from 
the  end  or  side  of  the  hive  transversely. 
The  principle  shown  in  these  illustrations 
has  been  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
Europe  ever  since.  But  it  has  never  been 
used  to  a  great  extent  by  large  commercial 
honey-producers.  The  main  objection  is  that 
frames  secured  in  a  hive  as  here  shown  are 
all  at  fixed  distances  apart  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  spacing  further  apart.  There  is 
finite  a  tendency  for  bees  to  attach  brace- 
combs  during  a  heavy  honey-flow,  hence  the 
combs  will  be  bulged  in  a  way  that  would 
make  removal  difficult  and  slow.  This  will 
i-esult  in  killing  bees  by  rolling  them  over 
and  over  as  the  frames  are  drawn  out.  With 
ordinary  hives  opening  from  the  top  with 
self-spacing  frames,  the  removal  of  a  di- 
vision-board or  a  single  frame  leaves  room 
for  spacing  the  other  combs  further  apart, 
so  one  can  be  easily  lifted  out. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  advantage  that  the 
brood-nest  can  be  examined  without  remov- 
ing the  super.  But  in  practical  bee  culture 
there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  this, — Bi>-] 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


HOW  TO  TAKE  AN  INVENTORY  OF  A  BEE- 
YARD 

Sending  Honey  by  Parcel  Post  Not  Satisfactory 

BY  H.  G.  BRANT 


111  taking  inventory  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  Avhat  value  should  be  placed  on 
equipment  in  use — for  irs'anee,  hives  that 
are  as  good  as  new  to  the  beekeeper,  but 
are  one  or  more  seasons  old? 

What  value  should  be  plae?d  on  drawn 
comb,  full  colonies,  etc.? 

What  form  should  tiie  inventory  take? 
So  many  bottom-boards,  so  many  bodies, 
so  maii'y  covers,  so  many  frames,  etc.,  at  so 
much  ? 

That  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  ship 
honey  through  the  mail  by  parcel  j^ost  was 
well  illustrated  one  day  last  week  at  the 
postoffice  in  this  city  where  I  am  employed. 
A  sack  was  dispatched  at  Tomah,  Wis.,  con- 
taining a  ten-pound  friction-top  pail  of 
extracted  honey.  Heavy  sacks  of  mail  piled 
on  the  one  in  question  caused  the  cover  to 
spring,  and  the  contents  smeared  all  over 
the  rest  of  the  mail  in  the  sack.  Tlie  pack- 
age has  not  been  perfected  which  will  per- 
mit the  shipment  of  honey  by  ])arcel  post. 
Also,  except  in  the  local,  first,  and  second 
zones,  the  rates  are  too  high  to  permit  any 
profit  if  the  honey  is  to  be  shipjied  in  a 
satisfactory  container.  I  handle  only  parcel 
post  for  eight  hours  every  day,  and  see  a 
great  many  queer  packages;  but  the  one 
last  week  is  tlie  first  honey  1  have  seen. 
Eggs  in  considerable  quantities  are  received 
and  shipped.  These,  however,  are  packed 
in  six-slatted  carriers  with  a  handle  like  a 
pail.  As  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of 
Gleanings  said,  "  A  basket  or  pail  with  a 
handle  on  that  can  not  be  thrown  or  laid  on 
the  side  is  best." 

The  fall  flow  this  year  was  very  poor,  a 
dry  spell  at  the  close  of  the  clover  flow 
preventing  secretion  of  nectar.  The  Avliite 
clover  was  the  best  for  several  years.  My 
colonies  averaged  100  to  110  lbs.,  and.  one 
gave  48  lbs.  in  nine  combs  with  wide  spac- 
ing. This  is  the  first  season  T  have  tried  it ; 
but  all  supers  with  nine  combs  spaced  Avide^ 
gave  more  honey  than  those  with  ten  combs. 

St.  Paul,  Miiin. 

[In  order  to  get  at  the  valuation  of  second- 
hand hives  and  parts  of  tlie  same,  it  will  be 
proper  to  start  ot¥  with  the  cost  of  each 
item  railed  and  painted,  and  laid  down  at 
the  apiary.  The  usual  rule  is  to  charge  off 
10  per  cent  a  year  on  machinery  and  tools 
or  appliances.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  a  tool,  machine,  or  apidiance  will  be 
worn  out  or  h'come  out  of  dale  in  ten  years. 
In  figuring  this  we  charge  10  per  cent  on 


the  first  cost  of  the  article  every  year.  To 
be  specific  we  will  suppose  that  the  hives  in 
the  yard  have  been  used  five  years.  Ordi- 
narily we  would  write  off  50  per  cent ;  but 
as  lumber  lias  advanced  in  value  so  sharply 
during  the  past  few  years,  a  second-hand 
hive  is  beginning  to  be  worth  almost  as 
much  as  a  new  one,  if  not  quite.  See  what 
P.  C.  Chadwick  says  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
]iage  750.  If  a  hive  has  been  painted  regu- 
larly, say  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  on 
regular  hive-stands  so  the  bottom  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  earth,  it  ought  to 
be  worth  as  much  as  a  new  one.  As  to  the 
cost  of  the  bees  themselves,  that  will  depend 
on  their  market  value  in  the  locality,  whether 
they  are  pure  Italian  stock,  pure  Carniolan, 
or  whether  a  mixture  of  several  races. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  bees  are  in 
great  demand,  from  the  fact  that  a  single 
colony  will  very  frequently  save  its  first 
cost  in  one  season,  and  sometimes  consider- 
ably more.  In  other  localities,  especially 
after  a  series  of  poor  years,  a  colony  of  bees 
will  bring  only  a  nominal  price. 

There  is  another  factor  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  cost  of  a  colony,  and  that  is 
the  queen.  A  queen  whose  bees  far  excel 
any  other  bees  in  the  yard  in  the  production 
of  honey  may  be  worth  far  more  than  the 
average  run  of  queens.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  a  beekeeper  to  say  he 
would  not  take  $25.00  for  a  certain  queen. 
A  colony  with  such  a  queen  Avould  be  ob- 
viously worth  $25.00  plus  the  value  of  the 
hive  and  bees.  A  colony  with  daughters 
from  this  queen  will  be  worth  more  than 
colonies  having  ordinary  queens. 

Generally  speaking,  a  colony  of  pure 
Italians  in  a  new  hive,  of  a  good  strain,  will 
be  worth  anywhere  from  $7.00  to  $10.00  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  After  the  crop 
has  been  secured,  there  will  be  a  temporary 
depreciation  of  probably  50  per  cent  for  the 
reason  that  their  oAvner  must  feed  them  and 
assume  the  risk  of  wintering. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  valua- 
tion of  a  colony  is  the  kind  of  frame  and 
condition  of  the  combs.  If  they  are  only 
one  or  two  years  old,  well  wired,  in  well- 
made  factory  frames,  they  are  worth  very 
much  more  than  crooked  combs  in  home- 
made frames.  Good  drawn  combs  one  or 
two  years  old  are  Avorth  anywhere  from 
two  to  three  limes  as  much  as  new  wired 
frames  of  foundation.  The  latter  in  a  hon- 
ey-flow do  not  begin  to  compare  in  value 
with  drawn  combs.  While  foundation  can 
be  drawn  in  from  24  to  48  hours,  this  draw- 
ing-out necessarily  absorbs  a  large  force  of 
b'es  from  the  field,  and  of  course  this  would 
mean  a  loss  of  honey.  And  this  is  not  all. 
The   foundation   may   discourage   the  bees 
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and  cause  them  to  swarm.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  producers  of  comb  honey 
lia\e  more  trouble  tVom  swarminy  than 
those  who  pi'oduce  extracted  honey.  For 
that  reason  we  place  a  higher  value  on 
drawn  "combs  than  is  oidinariiy  set.  They 
are  in  fact  the  best  kind  of  property  tliat 
the  producer  of  extracted  honey  (an  own. 
If  tiilcd  with  pollen  for  early  spring  breed- 
ing they  are  worth  as  much  as  the  same 
combs  tilled  with  honey  or  sugar  syrup. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
apply  the  rule  of  10  per  cent  de]>reciation 
on  drawn  combs ;  for  if  properly  taken  care 
of,  and  kept  away  from  the  moth  miller, 
they  ought  to  be  good  for  25  years.  The 
depreciation,  then,  should  not  be  more  than 
5  per  cent  a  year;  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
careless  beekeeper  the  dei^reciation  charge 
might  be  nearer  2.5  or  50  per  cent  a  year. 

Your  experience  in  sendirg  honey  by 
p^arcel  post  is  in  line  with  other  reports  we 
have  received. — Ed.] 


GREASY  WASTE  AS  A  SMOKER  FUEL 


Auto  Trucks  for  Out-apiaries 

BY  R.  v.   COX 


I  notice  there  is  some  discussion  about 
cotton  w^aste.  I  never  had  a  good  chance 
to  get  this  fuel  till  this  year.  Perhaps  my 
bees  had  got  used  to  rotten  wood,  and  did 
not  like  the  smell  of  the  new  smoke.  This 
is  a  poor  reason  ;  but  my  bees  certainly  gave 
me  all  that  was  coming  to  me  several  times 
till  I  changed  to  the  old  fuel,  and  then  they 
let  go  and  were  decent. 

I  remember  your  speaking  of  the  automo- 
bile truck  in  Gleaxings  as  a  light  truck, 
1000  lbs.,  I  think.  Do  you  draw  the  full 
supers  ot^  honey  home  on  it  and  the  empty 
ones  back?  If  so,  do  you  not  have  to  make 
several  trips  a  day  with  it? 

I  have  had  several  poor(?)  years  here, 
and  think  of  trying  outyards  and  a  truck. 

Sloansville.  N.  Y. 

[We  do  not  understand  why  your  greasy 
waste  should  not  give  you  just  as  effective 
service  as  that  you  could  secure  from  rotten 
wood,  corncobs,  or  any  other  material.  In 
using  fuel  it  is  important  to  get  it  well 
ignited.  We  never  saw  a  colony  yet  that 
we  could  not  subdue  with  greasy  waste.  If 
the  bellows  is  worked  vigorously  a  few 
times,  the  smoke  will  roll  out  in  a  dense 
volume  of  a  bluish-white  color. 

We  have  used  an  automobile  truck  foi' 
our  out-apiary  work  during  all  the  past 
season  with  great  satisfaction.  Our  truck 
is  capable  of  carrying  1200  lbs.  at  a  load,  at 
an  average  speed  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles 
an  hour,  and  is  capable  of  a  maximum  of  22 


miles  an  hour.  It  will  do  the  work  of  two 
or  three  teams  at  less  cost,  and  at  the  same 
lime  enable  one  to  have  his  outyards  placed 
far  enough  apart  so  the  bees  in  their  tlight 
do  not  overlap  each  other.  Some  of  our 
.\  ards  are  over  ten  miles  from  tie  home 
sard;  and  yet  at  this  dis.ance  we  are  rarely 
more  than  forty  minuks  on  the  road,  even 
when  loaded  down. 

We  ha\e  lad  no  engine  trouble — in  fact, 
no  trouble  of  any  sort.  The  truck  has  a 
friction  drive  capable  of  all  speeds.  We 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  truck  with 
this  kind  of  transmission  is  better  for  all 
kinds  of  roads,  and  certainly  better  for 
the  average  driver,  than  the  sliding  or  plan- 
etary gear.  Such  gears  are  liable  to  be 
stripiDed,  and,  what  is  more,  the  sliding  gears 
recjfuire  a  much  greater  degree  of  skill  to 
operate.  The  friction  drive  on  the  other 
hand  is  very  economical  in  that  the  wearing 
surfaces  do  not  cost  to  exceed  .$2.00  for 
renewal  a  season,  and  a  broken  sliding  gear 
may  cost  anywhere  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
dollars  to  replace.  The  machine  we  have 
di'iven  with  such  satisfaction  is  the  Com- 
merce, manufactured  at  Detroit,  and  costing- 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  complete  with 
top  and  storm  aprons. 

It  has  been  our  practice  to  carry  full 
supers  of  filled  combs  from  our  extracting- 
yards  to  the  home  yaid  to  extract,  where 
we  have  our  exlracting-outfit,  and  then 
carry  the  empties  back.  As  the  truck  can 
make  cjuick  and  frecpient  trips,  no  single  hive 
is  deprived  of  its  full  cjuota  of  combs  more 
than  an  liour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a 
time.  A  large  jDower  extracting-outfit  will 
just  about  keep  up  with  the  truck  coming- 
in  with  full  combs,  and  returning  with  the 
empties.  It  goes  clear  into  the  apiaries, 
and  up  to  the  door  of  the  extracting-house. 

Again,  an  auto  truck  enables  one  to  split 
his  full  number  of  colonies  up  into  compar- 
atively small  apiaries.  In  this  way  over- 
stocking is  avoided.  With  a  team  of  horses 
it  is  not  piactical  to  have  a  yard  smaller 
than  a  hundred  colonies  nor  further  than 
two  or  three  miles  apart;  but  with  a  light 
automobile  truck  one  can  operate  out-yards 
of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  colonies  five 
and  even  ten  miles  apart.  In  a  locality  that 
is  rather  poor  this  is  a  great  advantage. 
If  a  small  beeyard  can  have  all  the  nectar 
it  can  reach,  the  individual  yield  per  colony 
will  be  relatively  much  larger. 

We  are  well  satisfied  with  our  investment 
of  the  automobile  truck;  and  we  believe 
the  day  has  already  arrived  when  the  bee- 
keeper of  500  colonies  will  find  it  a  saving 
over  a  team ;  and,  if  he  owns  one  thousand 
or  more  colonies,  an  absolute  necessity. — 
Ed.1 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


I  am  like  the  busy  little  bee 
That  works  with  all  its  might 

To  gather  honey  every  day 
And  eat  it  up  at  night. 

Rev.  Wallace. 


Combs  Melting  Down  on  Hot  Days;  the  Remedy 

I  have  lost  an  average  of  two  full  honeycombs  per 
colony,  besides  some  half  a  dozen  colonies  outright. 
Our  summers  are  made  of  a  variation  of  hot  and 
cool  spells.  The  north  wind  will  blow  for  several 
days,  running  the  thermometer  up,  oftentimes,  to 
112  degrees  or  more.  Then,  as  a  rule,  the  cool  south 
wind  springs  up,  and  continues  blowing  until  it  feels 
quite  cool. 

Some  of  my  hives  are  under  large  oaks  in  the  best 
of  shade,  and  some  out  on  a  glaring  hillside.  Of 
course  those  in  the  hot  sun  suffered  most  from  the 
heat.  My  theory  is  that  ventilation  over  the  tops  of 
the  frames  would  prevent  this  loss,  whether  a  hive 
were  in  the  sun  or  shade.  I  propose  taking  a  comb- 
honey  super  and  tacking  screen  over  the  top  and 
bottom,  also  over  an  inch  hole  bored  in  one  end  of 
the  super,  then  place  it  between  the  cover  and  hive 
with  the  hole  toward  the  west,  away  from  all  pre- 
vailing winds.  Would  this  be  sufficient  protection 
to  hives  out  in  the  sun  ? 

VENTILATED  ESCAPE-BOARDS. 

The  new  bee-escape  board,  described  on  page  577, 
looks  more  practical.  I  have  given  the  Porter  bee- 
escape  boards  up.  In  hot  weather  I  feared  to  use 
them,  and  in  cool  weather  they  would  not  free  the 
supers  of  bees  in  two  or  three  days.  I  have  seen  a 
La  Reese  bee-escape  board  advertised.  Are  they  good? 

In  an  ordinary  year  my  bees  gather  honey  more 
or  less  from  February  to  October.  The  winters  are 
open  and  mild,  giving  the  bees  opportunity  to  fly 
out  nearly  every  day.  How  many  full  combs  should 
a  colony  have  to  winter  on  ? 

HOW    MANY   POUNDS   OF    EXTRACTED    HONEY    CAN    ONE 
TAKE    WITH    A    TWO-FRAME    COWAN    EXTRACTOR? 

Can  you  tell  how  many  pounds  of  honey  a  man 
can  extract  in  a  day  with  a  Cowan  two-frame  ex- 
tractor? I  can  average  only  500  pounds  a  day.  I 
am  one  beekeeper  who  greatly  appreciates  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  and  consider  the  knowledge  gleaned  from 
the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  and  from  Gleanings  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  me. 

West  Butte,   Cal.,   Aug.   24.  R.  A.  Wilder. 

[The  remedy  for  combs  melting  down  is  to  place  all 
hives  that  are  out  in  the  hot  sun  under  some  kind 
of  shade.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  shade- 
boards,  or,  better,  by  placing  the  hives  in  the  first 
place  in  the  shade  of  a  small  tree  that  will  protect 
them  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  Additional 
ventilation  will  doubtless  be  good  also.  The  scheme 
you  propose  would  give  no  more  ventilation  than 
would  be  secured  through  a  one-inch  auger-hole, 
because  the  cover  will  fit  down  over  the  wire  cloth 
of  the  super.  Some  beekeepers  use  the  plan  of  giving 
ventilation  through  the  upper  back  end  of  the  hive. 
This  may  be  done  by  putting  on  a  rim  or  super 
having  two  or  more  holes  at  the  back  end.  These 
may  or  may  not  be  covered  with  wire  cloth.  A  strong 
colony  will  guard  these  holes  the  same  as  they  would 
an  entrance.  Another  scheme  is  to  tilt  the  cover 
back  a  little — just  enough  to  give  ventilation  at  the 
front  and  back.  We  do  not  think  you  need  to  have 
any  trouble  from  combs  melting  down  if  you  put  the 
hives  in  the  shade  and  then  give  ventilation  at  the 
top  and  a  large  entrance  at  the  bottom. 

One  man  working  alone  may  be  able  to  take  as 
much  as  1000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  a  day  with  a 
two-frame  Cowan  extractor  providing  all  conditions 
are  favorable;  but  as  a  rule  the  general  average  will 
not  be  much  if  any  higher  than  you  have  been  able 


to  secure.  Of  course,  if  one  has  a  good  helper  he 
can  more  than  double  the  output  of  one  man.  If  the 
hives  are  quite  a  distance  apart,  frames  stuck  to- 
gether with  brace-combs,  and  badly  glued  to  the  hive 
in  addition,  the  progress  of  the  work  will  be  much 
slower.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  frames  are  modern, 
spaced  1  %  from  center  to  center,  without  brace- 
combs,  hives  close  together,  and  near  the  extracting- 
house,  one  can,  of  course,  take  more  honey  in  a  given 
time.  If  he  follows  the  practice  of  some,  and  extracts 
before  the  combs  are  entirely  capped,  or  if  he  goes 
still  further  and  extracts  before  they  are  capped  at 
all,  he  can  take,  of  course,  more  gallons  of  honey ;  but 
it  may,  and  probably  will,  be  honey  of  a  very  poor 
quality. — Ed.] 


Introducing;  a  Modification  of  the  Caging  Plan 

I  catch  the  undesirable  queen,  mash  her  head 
(don't  quite  kill  her),  run  in  the  queen  that  is  to 
take  her  place  with  her  at  once,  with  no  workers.  I 
push  enough  queen  candy  in  the  hole  to  last  about 
six  or  eight  hours ;  place  the  cage  right  in  over  the 
frames,  *  and  the  job  is  done.  I  had  not  a  bit  of 
trouble  with  this  method  when  robbing  was  rampant. 
Let  us  compare  the  old  with  this  new  plan  a  little. 
By  the  old  plan  of  having  the  bees  without  a  queen 
for  a  day  or  two,  queen-cells  are  invariably  started; 
and  when  the  queen  is  liberated  from  the  cage  she 
is  likely  to  be  balled  and  sometimes  killed  in  favor 
of  the  cells ;  and  about  the  only  way  to  ward  of¥  this 
trouble  is  to  cut  out  the  queen-cells,  which  is  almost 
impracticable.  By  this  new  plan  we  have  conditions 
about  as  close  to  nature  as  we  can  get  them.  First, 
we  have  the  odor  of  the  undesirable  queen  to  start 
with,  and  the  bees  don't  seem  to  realize  that  any  but 
their  queen  is  in  the  cage,  and  therefore  they  rarely 
if  ever  ball  the  cage;  second,  when  the  queen  is  lib- 
erated she  must  have  acquired  the  odor  of  the  dead 
queen.  By  this  method  the  bees  are  without  a  queen 
only  about  half  a  day,  which  is  a  big  thing  in  the 
way  of  eggs   and  population. 

Swainsboro,    Ga.  S.    Cheatham. 


Does  a  Queen  Lay  in  a  Queen-cell  ? 

The  question  was  up  in  last  Gleanings  about  a 
queen  laying  in  a  queen-cell.  I  have  sometimes  heard 
it  questioned  whether  she  actually  lays  in  queen-cells 
or  the  workers  place  the  eggs  there.  This  recalls  an 
experience  I  had  last  summer.  In  looking  through 
brood-chambers  I  found  a  queen  caught  head  first  in 
a  queen-cell,  or,  rather,  a  queen-cell  cup.  The  evi- 
dence was  strong  to  me  that  she  had  just  stuck  her 
head  in  there  to  see  if  every  thing  was  all  right 
before  depositing  the  egg,  and  by  some  means  had 
got  caught.  When  I  liberated  her  she  was  uninjured, 
and  went  on  about  her  work. 

Guelph,  Can.,  Feb.  25.  Morley  Pettit. 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  a  Smoker 

Kindly  advise  me  how  I  must  smoke  the  bees. 
Must  I  give  one,  two,  three,  or  a  dozen  puffs  into 
the  hive?  Must  I  blow  the  smoke  into  the  entrance 
before  I  open  the  cover,  blowing  the  smoke  up  into 
the  frames,  or  must  I  remove  the  cover  and  blow 
the  smeke  down?  (This  latter  way  seems  useless  to 
me,  because  smoke  won't  go  down.)  Then  after  I 
smoke  them,  how  long  should  I  wait  before  taking 
off  the  cover!  Should  I  handle  them  at  morning, 
noon,  or  night,  I  mean,  to  find  the  queen  ?  Then 
how  shall  I  know  if  she  is  young  and  fertile  or  old 
and    sterile?  G.    D.    Campbell. 

Weymouth,  Nova  Scotia,  Can.,   Sept.   3. 

[It  is  hard  to  give  any  general  rule  applying  to 
the  use  of  a  smoker,  for  most  beekeepers  have  their 
own  particular  ideas  on  the  subject.    In  general  we 
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may  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  most  beekeepers  use 
too  much  smoke.  The  point  is,  to  use  smoke  to  pre- 
vent the  bees  from  "  boilina:  up  "  or  making  an 
attack.  An  experienced  beekeeper  knows  just  when 
to  use  a  little  smoke  to  avoid  a  general  uprising 
It  is  far  better  to  prevent  than  to  try  to  stop  a 
vicious  onslaught  by  the  use  of  large  volumes  of 
smoke  afterward. 

It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  bees  in  question ; 
but  when  you  go  to  a  hive  to  open  it,  it  is  safe,  as  a 
rule,  to  blow  a  very  little  smoke  in  at  the  entrance, 
,iust  enough  to  overcome  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  guard  bees  to  rush  out.  Then,  being  as  careful 
as  possible,  pry  up  the  cover  just  a  crack,  or  pull 
the  quilt  away  slightly  from  one  corner,  as  the  case 
may  be,  blowing  in  a  little  smoke  at  the  same  time 
Theoretically,  smoke  will  not  go  down  ;  but  in  actual 
practice  it  can  be  blown  down  between  the  combs. 
However,  a  great  amount  of  smoking  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  usually  not  necessary.  As  soon  as 
the  bees  have  gone  down  somewhat  from  the  top- 
bars,  you  can  proceed  to  loosen  the  frames  and  take 
them  out.  Be  sure  to  have  the  smoker  handy,  where 
it  can  be  used  at  an  instant's  notice,  at  the  first  in- 
dication that  the  bees  are  resenting  the  intrusion. 

The  best  time  to  hunt  for  queens  is  during  mid- 
daj-,  say  from  ten  o'clock  until  two,  or  on  warm  days 
from  nine  until  three.  Many  of  the  bees  will  be  out 
of  the  hives  then  if  a  honey-flow  is  on,  and  it  is  not  so 
difficult  to  find  the  queen.  Avoid  opening  hives  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  as  the  bees 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  cross. 

It  takes  an  experienced  beekeeper  usually  to  judge 
a  queen  by  appearance.  You  can  tell  a  good  deal  by 
the  color  and  size,  but  the  best  way  for  you  to  judge 
would  be  to  observe  the  work  of  the  queen.  See 
whether  the  eggs  are  in  regular  order,  whether  the 
brood  is  largely  worker  brood,  etc.  A  very  old  queen 
may  lay  too  large  a  proportion  of  drone  eggs,  or  an 
inferior   queen   will   lay  irregularly. — Ed.] 


Why  no  Egg- laying  in  the  Fall  ? 

The  bees  that  I  got  during  early  fall  were  all  right. 
The  queen  did  her  duty  by  laying  eggs  enough  to 
satisfy  me,  but  for  two  or  three  weeks  there  has  been 
no  brood.  Should  I  expect  any  at  this  time  of  the 
year?  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Allen. 

Wheelerville,   Pa.,   Oct.   10. 

[Under  normal  conditions  the  average  queen  in 
the  North  three  months  or  more  old  will  stop  laying 
in  the  fall.  Only  young  queens,  thirty  days  or  young- 
er, will  lay  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October  in  northern  States.  The  condition  you  find 
is  about  normal  with  your  bees.  During  cool  weather 
it  is  best  for  the  queen  not  to  lay,  as  the  bees,  in  their 
effort  to  take  care  of  the  brood,  spread  the  cluster 
too  much,  and  this  kills  some  bees,  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  the  brood  to  die. — Ed.] 


The  Colony-odor  Theory  Doubted 

I  have  not  been  able  to  accept  fully  the  colony- 
odor  theory  that  one  reads  of  so  much  in  bee  litera- 
ture. June  15,  p.  419,  Mr.  Cargo  says,  "  In  one 
case,  bees  in  an  upper  brood-chamber  left  their  hive 
while  it  was  set  aside  a  few  moments,  and  attempted 
to  return  to  their  regular  entrance  below,  and  were 
killed."  I  understand  that  these  bees  from  the  up- 
per story,  finding  themselves  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  colony,  took  wing  and  returned  to  the  entrance 
of  their  own  lower  story,  and  there  were  received  as 
foes.    Wliy   did  not  their   colony  odor  protect  them? 

Two  days  ago  I  shook  the  bees  of  a  hive  which  I 
had  "  Alexandered,"  as  they  had  destroyed  the  cell 
I  gave  them,  in  front  of  the  hive  of  their  own  moth- 
er, hoping  to  have  them  help  her  colony  store  some 
basswood  honey.  I  had  to  leave  them  immediately 
after  shaking;  but  on  visiting  the  hive  the  next  day 
I    found   the   piece   of    burlap   on    which    they    were 


shaken  covered  with  dead  bees.    Colony  odor  didn't 
seem  to  cut  any  figure  there. 

At  other  times  I  have  shaken  strange  bees  in 
front  of  weak  colonies,  or  colonies  I  wanted  to 
strengthen,  and  they  were  received  kindly,  despite 
their    strange   odor(?). 

J.  F.  W.  Ulrich. 

Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.,  June  23. 


Learning  Bee  Culture,  Etc. 

I  am  a  boy  of  21  years,  and  have  been  raised  on 
a  farm,  and  worked  for  my  parents  all  my  life.  I 
have  been  reading  Gleanings  for  over  a  year. 
Though  I  have  never  met  you  I  feel  as  though  you 
are  one  of  my  friends.  I  have  been  interested  in 
bees  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  bee  fever  has  got  worse 
since  I  have  been  reading  Gleanings.  I  got  my 
first  bees  a  year  ago  last  August,  and  now  have  four 
colonies,  and  like  to  work  with  them  better  than  any 
thing  else.  But  I  feel  there  is  so  much  to  learn  about 
them  before  going  in  on  a  large  scale  that  I  am 
bothered  whether  to  keep  on  at  home  with  the  bees 
or  try  to  get  a  place  to  work  in  a  large  apiary  under 
an  experienced  beekeeper.  The  bees  have  been  stor- 
ing very  heavily  this  fall,  and  it  has  been  so  warm 
that   some   of  the  honey   has  been   breaking   down. 

Metropolis,   111.,  Oct.  13.       Harry  Rodenbbrg. 

[  My  good  friend,  as  you  state  it  I  advise  you  to 
stay  at  home,  study  your  ABC  book  and  the  jour- 
nals, and  from  the  yield  of  honey  right  here  in  the 
middle  of  October  you  certainly  must  have  a  splen- 
did place  for  keeping  bees.  I  know  a  good  many 
would  say,  "  Go  and  work  in  some  big  apiary;"  and 
that  might  be  a  very  good  thing ;  but  it  would  be  a 
considerable  expense,  and,  as  you  state  it,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  you  would  get  along  faster  right 
where  you  are,  providing  your  enthusiasm  keeps  up. 

With  the  start  you  already  have,  I  feel  sure  you 
can  build  up  an  apiary  as  fast  as  you  have  skill  to 
manage  it.  Quite  a  few  who  have  purchased  a  fair- 
sized  apiary  to  start  with,  unless  they  have  had  much 
experience,  have  made  a  failure.  If  you  could  visit 
some  beekeeper  near  you  it  would  doubtless  be  of 
great  benefit ;  but  I  think  that  in  the  end  you  will 
gain  by  working  for  yourself  in  place  of  somebody 
else.  It  is  expensive  to  go  away  from  home — that  is, 
to  stay  any  length  of  time;  and  your  bees  and  other 
work  would  be  likely  to  suffer  also  from  your  ab- 
sence.— A.   I.   R.] 


Reversing  the  Entire  Body  in  Order  to  Get  Combs 
Built  Clear  to  the  Bottom-board 

I  notice  that  you  seem  to  have  spaces  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  combs  in  your  deep  Hoffman  frames ;  and 
as  this  causes  some  bother  in  finding  queens,  and 
takes  up  valuable  space  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
you  have  tried  this  remedy: 

Take  one  of  your  bee-escape  boards  and  cut  an 
eight-inch  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Go  to  any 
fairly  strong  hive  during  a  good  honey-flow.  Remove 
the  supers  and  separator  board;  place  your  prepared 
board  on  top  of  the  brood-nest ;  nail  down,  making 
sure  to  wedge  the  frames  so  that  they  can  not  move. 
Now  turn  the  entire  body  upside  down  on  the  bot- 
tom-board and  you  will  have  all  your  frames  filled 
out  full  in  a  few  days.  Try  this  once,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  like  the  plan. 

Shellman,  Ga.,  Aug.  22.  D.  W.  Howell. 

[The  plan  here  spoken  of  has  been  used  to  quite 
an  extent.  Along  in  the  early  80's  reversing  was 
thought  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  con- 
fronted the  beekeeper.  It  was  claimed  that  it  could 
be  used  to  destroy  queen-cells,  which  it  did  not; 
that  it  would  check  swarming,  which  it  also  failed 
to  do;  that  it  would  force  the  honey  from  the  brood- 
nest  into  the  supers.  This  it  did  accomplish  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  There  is  certainly  one  thing  it  did 
do,  and  that  was  to  get  the  combs  built  clear  down 
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to  the  bottom-bar.  The  Danzenbaker  hive  accomplish- 
es this  last  feature  very  nicely,  because  the  frames 
are  reversible.  But  in  later  years  very  little  impor- 
tance, comparatively,  has  been  attached  to  the  matter 
of  reversing.  However,  one  can  get  the  combs  of 
the  Hoifinan-Langstroth  frame  built  clear  out  to  the 
bottom-bar    as    here    explained. — Ed. J 


A  Statement 

On  page  567,  August  15,  Doolittle  is  asked  the 
question:  "  Did  you  read  on  p.  503,  Gleanings  for 
July  15,  that  the  '  first  queen-cell  is  likely  to  hatch 
on  the  ninth  day  from  the  time  the  prime  swarm 
issues  '  "  ?  The  above  quotation  is  what  was  added 
to  the  title  of  my  article  on  that  page.  The  title  of 
my  article  was:  "The  Control  of  After-swarms.'' 
The  other  part  of  the  title  as  it  stands  on  that  page 
was  added  by  some  one  else.  In  my  article  I  did 
say  in  one  place  "  due  to  hatch,"  when  I  should  have 
said,  "  due  to  be  hatched."  But  then  I  immediately 
qualified  it  by  saying,  "  That  is,  the  forenoon  of  the 
ninth  day  after  the  first  swarm  in  an  apiary  issues, 
a  young  queen  is  quite  likely  to  be  hatched."  It 
was  not  the  time  of  the  queen's  hatching  that  I  was 
concerned  about,  but  the  time  to  look  after  the  colo- 
ny to  prevent  after-swarming.  There  is  no  discord 
when  understood. 

Huntington,   Ind.  J.  W.   Southwood. 


Scarcity  of  Drones  Retarding  the  Swarming  Fever 

Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  a  hive  running 
over  with  big  clumsy  noisy  drones  suggests  that  '.le 
home    is    a    bit    crowded  ? 

Douglas,  Ariz.,  May  21.  M.  Clymer. 

[A  superabundance  of  drones  might  suggest  a 
crowded  hive,  but  not  necessarily  so.  In  many  cases, 
at  least,  their  presence  is  due  to  a  failing  queen 
whose  eggs  are  producing  a  large  percentage  of 
drones  rather  than  workers.  They  may  also  be  due 
to  a  large  amount  of  drone  comb  in  the  center  of 
the  brood-nest  during  a  honey-flow.  At  such  times  a 
normal  queen,  especially  if  she  is  a  year  or  more 
old,  will  lay  in  drone  combs  almost  as  readily  as  in 
worker  combs,  and  especially  so  if  swarming  is  in 
prospect.  In  modern  management  there  is  no  excuse 
for  an  excess  of  drone  comb  in  the  hive.  It  is  a 
big  waste  of  bee  energy  that  might  be  better  utilized 
in   the   production   of   worker  brood. — Ed.] 


Painting  Hives  while  ihe  Bees  are  in  Them 

Would  it  harm  the  bees  or  brood  to  paint  the  hives 
with  pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  while  the  bees 
are  in  the  hives?  or  is  it  best  to  move  the  bees  into 
a  new  hive  while  painting  the  old  hive  ? 

Do  gentle  bees  gather  as  much  honey  as  ugly  ones 
under  the  same  conditions? 

Will  blooded  Italian  bees  winter  as  well  as  hybrid 
or   native  black  bees   under   bad  conditions  ? 

Which  is  the  larger  bee — an  Italian  or  a  hybrid? 

Marshfield,   Wis.,   Feb.   14.        James   Maxwell, 

[You  can  paint  the  hives  almost  any  time,  whether 
the  bees  are  in  them  or  not;  but  if  the  painting  is 
done  while  the  bees  are  flying  we  recommend  leaving 
the  alighting-boards  until  after  they  are  all  in  the 
hives  at  night.  In  the  morning  the  paint  should  be 
dry  enough  to  make  no  trouble.  Always  remember 
to  apply  very  thin  coats  of  paint  well  rubbed  in. 

Gentle  bees  may  gather  just  as  much  honey  as 
irritable  ones,  although  it  is  true  there  is  a  danger 
in  breeding  for  gentleness  alone  to  secure  bees  that 
are  not  worth  as  much,  so  far  as  being  able  to  gather 
honey  is  concerned,  as  other  bees  that  are  better 
hustlers.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  best 
workers  in  the  apiary  may   not  also  be  gentle. 

Pure  leather-colored  Italians  are  just  as  hardy  as 
hybrids,  for  they  came  originally  from  northern  Italy, 


where  the  winters  are  severe.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  the  extra-yellow  Italians  are  not  quite  as 
hardy  on  the  average. 

The  size  of  the  bee  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  race  as  upon  the  strain.  If  the  stock  is  allowed 
to  degenerate,  the  bees  may  be  somewhat  undersized. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  bees  reared  in  combs  thirty 
or  forty  years  old  are  also  undersized;  but  we  our- 
selves have  not  been  convinced  of  this. — Ed.] 


Five  Years  Record  in  Idaho;    New  Idea  for  a 
Feeder 

We  have  had  unfavorable  weather  for  bees — some 
windy  days,  and  too  much  rain.  The  first  year  I 
kept  bees  in  Idaho  I  secured  31,000  lbs.  of  honey 
from  190  colonies;  the  second  year,  62,000  from 
400;  the  third  year,  47,000  from  425;  the  fourth 
year,  65,000  from  500.  Now  in  this,  the  fifth  year, 
I  shall  do  well  to  get  30,000  pounds  from  500  "colo- 
nies. I  have  increased  to  750.  That  is  some  gain. 
We  have  worlds  of  feed.  Still,  I  am  not  discouraged 
with  the  business.  If  I  am  once  able  to  keep  a  stock 
of  supplies  on  hand  I  can  make  a  living  from  just 
such   a  year  as   we   are   going  through. 

I  wish  to  give  a  suggestion  for  making  a  feeder. 
I  use  the  wide  entrances.  It  could  be  made  of  tin, 
and  could  be  half  an  inch  deep  and  about  10  inches 
wide  by  15  long,  so  that  it  could  be  used  in  an  eight- 
frame  as  well  as  a  ten-frame  hive.  This  feeder  could 
be  made  corrugated,  something  like  an  old-fashioned 
washboard,  only  deeper.  This  would  prevent  spill- 
ing as  each  one  of  the  little  troughs  would  be  sepa- 
rate. I  think  such  a  feeder  could  be  made  to  hold 
from  1 V2  pints  to  a  quart,  and  could  be  shoved 
right  under  the  brood-nest.  If  the  hive  were  level  it 
would  do  no  harm  if  it  slanted  forward.  W]iat  do 
you   think   of    it  ? 

Rigby,  Ida.,  Aug.  9.  L.  A.  Coblentz. 

[Feeders  of  this  type  have  been  used,  and  there 
is  no  particular  objection  except  that  the  syrup  so 
nearly   exposed   is   rather   inviting  to   robbers. — Eu.] 


Reply  to  C.  W.  Arnett;    Sulphur  and  Salt  Treat- 
ment for  Diseasfd  Bees 

In  reply  to  C.  W.  Arnett's  query.  Aug.  1,  p.  548, 
I  will  say  that  I  had  one  colony  that  acted  the  same 
way.  I  was  at  a  loss  as  to  the  cause  and  cure.  No 
Himalaya  blackberries  are  there  to  my  knowledge. 
In  .Tuly  I  had  a  swarm  develop  paralysis.  Hundreds 
were  dead  in  front  of  the  hive.  I  began  by  searching 
back  in  numbers  of  Gleanings  for  a  remedy.  I 
found  where  one  apiarist  sprinkled  salt  on  the 
alighting-board.    It  helped  somewhat. 

I  found,  too,  that  an  experienced  beekeeper  who 
transferred  bees  to  another  hive  always  effected  a 
cure  when  sprinkling  the  entrance  with  sulphur,  and 
salt  did  no  good.  I  had  to  walk  to  town  2  V2  miles 
to  get  the  sulphur.  I  mixed  equal  parts  of  salt  and 
sulphur,  and  sprinkled  the  entrance  four  or  five 
times  that  day.    That  ended  the  trouble. 

I  then  thought  I  would  try  the  same  treatment  in 
case  of  a  colony  that  was  acting  similar  to  C.  W. 
Arnett's  bees.  It  cured  that  colony,  and  the  bees 
stored  honey  as  fast  again  after  the  treatment. 

Colo,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Oscar  Tripp. 


An  Average  Crop  in  Dixie 

As  our  season  is  drawing  to  a  close  I  want  to  send 
in  a  report  on  our  honey  crop  from  this  part  of 
Leedom. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  there  has  been  about 
an  average  crop  of  honey  made  in  every  section 
throughout  Dixile. 

Cordele,  Ga.,  Sept.  5.  J.  J.  Wilder. 
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Our   Homes 


A   I.  Root 


Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God. — Psalm  46: 
10. 

What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him? — Psalm  8:4. 

But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil. — 
Matt.  5:39. 

In  our  issue  for  Feb.  15  I  gave  you  a 
sketch  of  my  childhood  days;  and  I  men- 
tioned one  of  my  boyhood  playmates  who 
was  greatly  interested  in  electricity  and 
chemistrj'  as  well  as  myself.  In  later  years 
our  ways  were  far  apart,  or  since  we  were 
about  twelve  years  old.  But  recently  we 
have  hunted  each  other  up,  and  renewed  the 
acquaintance  of  childhood.  Below  is  a 
letter  from  my  old  friend  "  Corwin :" 

Dear  old  friend  Amos: — I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
Gleanings  that  still  reaches  me  regularly.  I  read 
your  talks  with  interest,  though,  as  I  have  told  you 
i)efore,  I  can  not  think  that  God,  who  has  8,325,000 
suns  with  accompanying  worlds  to  look  after,  ac- 
cording to  recent  estimates  by  our  astronomers,  is 
taking  so  much  interest  in  you  and  a  lot  of  young 
"  toughs  "  who  try  to  annoy  you  for  riding  in  an 
old  runabout  auto.  If  you  would  get  a  six-cylinder, 
goggles,  gauntlets,  and  a  big  cigar,  and  put  on  some 
"style"  (even  if  it  took  a  mortgage  on  the  plant), 
you  would  not  be  troubled,  and  would  only  have  to 
stop  and  pick  the  arms  and  legs  out  the  wheels  now 
and  then.  Yes,  Amos,  I  was  annoyed  in  the  same 
way  when  I  was  driving  my  old  pet  horse  years 
ago.  It  is  all  a  question  of  style  with  the  young 
Arabs. 

It  seems  more  reasonable  and  tangible  to  think 
that,  when  your  prayers  are  an.swered,  it  is  by  some 
friend  who  is  interested  in  you  on  the  other  side  of 
life.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  has  said  recently  that 
influences  come  to  us  from  the  unseen.  There  is 
little  that  is  tangible  in  your  belief,  and  that  is  what 
is  the  matter  with  your  churches.  The  little  girl's 
definition  in  the  enclosed   clipping  is  too  true. 

Discussing  the  lamentable  fact  that,  according  to 
the  last  census,  half  the  American  people  never  go  to 
church.   Canon   Hughes   Scott   recently   said: 

"  The  trouble  is,  perhaps,  that  Americans  have  a 
wrong  idea  about  the  church.  They  think  the  church 
wants  them  to  believe  a  lot  of  outworn  dogma.  That 
is  not  true. 

"  Yes,  the  trouble  is  that  the  people  define  faith 
as  the  little  girl  defined  it  in  school. 

"  '  Faith,'  the  little  girl  said,  '  is  believing  what 
you  know  isn't  true.'  "• — Washington  Star. 

I  am  enjoying  the  best  of  health.  No  "meats' 
in  mine.  T.   C.   P. 

My  good  friend,  don't  you  suppose  you 
could  knock  off  a  couple  of  millions  from 
the  figures  you  give?  And  who  is  it  among 
the  scientists  and  astronomers  of  the  whole 
human  family  that  have  been  able  to  figure 
out  just  8,325,000?  Why  not  say  five  mil- 
lions or  ten  millions?  Are  we  not  all  get- 
ting into  pretty  "  deep  water "  when  we 
attempt  to  let  our  imagination  go  out  into 
space?  Suppose  the  astronomer  is  correct, 
and  that  there  are  all  of  those  millions  of 
suns  with  their  accompanying  worlds.  After 
having  so  many,  what  is  there  outside?  In 
other  words,  how  far  does  space  extend 
beyond  the  heavenly  bodies  ?   This  is  an  old, 


old  question.  It  has  baffled  the  human  mind 
ever  since  the  world  was  created;  and  in 
contemplating  this  vast  universe,  no  wonder 
the  Psalmist  broke  forth  in  the  language  of 
our  text — "  What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  visitest  him?  " 

It  is  a  stretch  of  faith,  I  admit,  dear  old 
friend,  to  believe  that  God  has  in  mind  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  We  might,  for  in- 
stance, suppose  that  all  of  these  planets, 
with  their  millions  of  suns  about  which  they 
revolve,  are  inhabited  like  this  world  of 
ours,  and  we  might  go  on  and  question 
whether  one  God  could  oversee  and  keep 
track  of  it  all.  With  our  feeble  and  child- 
ish intellect  we  might  suggest  that  there  are 
many  gods  as  do  the  heathen.  But  would 
tliat  help  the  matter  anj^f 

There  is  another  text  in  Isaiah  which 
says,  "  For  my  ways  are  not  your  ways, 
neither  are  my  thoughts  your  thoughts." 
And  in  all  this  groping  with  the  imagina- 
tion, shall  we  not  recognize  or  keep  in  mind 
that  the  only  one  true  God  is  incomparably 
beyond  hitmanity,  even  our  best  specimens, 
and  bej-ond  human  comprehension?  If  we 
fail  to  comi^rehend  space,  is  it  not  likely 
we  shall  in  like  manner  fail  to  comprehend 
God?  Our  days  are  but  few — that  is,  here 
on  earth,  and  his  are  for  ever  and  ever.  If 
all  the  books  on  astronomy  and  theology 
were  collected  together  they  would  give  us 
no  information  that  touches  or  comes  any- 
where near  the  Bible,  God's  holy  Avord. 
Whatever  we  may  say  about  the  Bible,  or 
think  of  it.  we  must  recognize  that  it  is 
unlike  any  thing  else;  and  it  is  not  only 
unlike  any  thing  else,  but  it  holds  up  a 
higiier  standard  of  morals  than  do  all  the 
books  together  in  this  world  of  ours.  Wher- 
ever the  Bible  goes,  civilization  goes  with  it, 
and  progress  also,  such  as  our  own  nation 
is  making  just  now. 

There  are  many  bad  things  and  bad 
people  in  this  world  of  ours;  but  notwith- 
standing all  this,  is  it  not  generally  true, 
as  we  have  it  in  that  brief  legend  on  our 
coins,  "  In  God  we  trust,"  that  this  great 
and  adorable  being  has  sent  just  one  mes- 
senger here  to  earth — his  only  Son?  and  the 
message  brought  is  not  only  unlike  every 
thing  else,  but  it  is  above  and  beyond  every 
thing  else. 

We  started  off  to  consider  prayer.  Jesus' 
little  flock  of  followers  were  once  worried 
about  this  very  matter  of  prayer.  They 
came  to  him  and  said,  '"  Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray."     While  we  have  all  of  us  repeated 
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this  old  prayer  so  many  times  that  it  falls 
on  our  ears,  I  fear,  without  meaning,  it  is 
a  wonderful  prayer  after  all.  I  wonder  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  give  me  grace  and 
wisdom  to  present  it  to  your  view  from  a 
little  different  angle  or  view-point.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  the  dear  Savior  consider- 
ed or  waited  a  while  before  he  gave  us  that 
brief  petition  for  a  copy.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  gave  it  offhand.  First,  he  says, 
"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven."  What  does 
that  mean?  First,  we  are  told  that  God  has 
a  dwelling-place,  and  that  his  dwelling-place 
is  heaven.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  heaven  here  on  earth;  and  I  am 
quite  in  agi'eement  with  the  statement  that 
we  can  have  both  heaven  and  hell  here  in 
this  world,  and  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  our 
own  choosing.  Well,  Jesus  told  us  that  all 
prayer  should  be  addressed  to  our  Father  in 
heaven.  What  next?  "  Thy  kingdom  come, 
thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven."  Heaven  is  not  only  Grod's  dwell- 
ing-place but  his  kingdom,  and  God  has 
subjects  there.  They  are  loyal,  faithful 
subjects,  trusting  in  him — a  place  where 
his  will  is  the  constant  effort  of  every  one 
of  his  subjects. 

We  might  speculate  as  to  what  sort  of 
place  God's  kingdom  is.  Now,  I  need  not 
try  to  explain  it,  for  the  dear  Savior  spent 
a  lot  of  time  in  trying  to  explain  to  his 
faithful  followers  what  God's  kingdom  is 
like,  as  we  see  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew. Get  the  good  book  and  go  over  it 
yourself.  Now,  Corwin,  you  and  I  specu- 
lated sixty  years  ago  as  to  what  the  future 
would  be  here  in  this  world,  or  after  we 
had  left  the  world.  I  supjiose  that,  during 
all  of  our  separate  lives,  we  have  wondered 
and  conjectured  as  to  what  we  are  here  for. 
What  is  to  be  the  outcome?  What  does 
God  expect  of  us?  What  did  he  expect 
Avhen  he  created  us  and  gave  us  our  physical 
bodies  and  our  mental  and  si^iritual  intel- 
lects also?  Is  it  at  all  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  lose  interest  in  man,  the 
crowning  work  of  his  creation?  You  and 
I  have  witnessed  the  wonderful  develop- 
ments in  electricity,  X-rays,  radium,  etc. 
Are  we  to  drop  it  when  old  age  comes  on 
and  we  pass  away?    God  forbid. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  when  I  quoted  the 
first  word  of  that  prayer,  we  are  told  God 
is  our  Father.  A  father  never  loses  interest 
in  his  children.  His  whole  life,  as  a  rule, 
is  spent  in  making  the  best  provision  for 
them  he  knows  how.  God  is  our  Father. 
Are  these  busy  lives  of  ours  to  be  all  there 
is  of  it  ?  Shall  we  never  get  a  better  glimpse 
of  astronomy  than  we  have  here  from  our 
comparatively  small  and  narrow  standpoint 
in  the  universe?     God  forbid.     I  fully  ex- 


pect to  get  a  glimpse  of  these  "  eight  mil- 
lion suns  "  you  have  talked  about,  far,  far 
beyond  and  above  what  any  telescope  can 
reveal  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Did  you  ever  stojD  to  consider  how  many 
times  Jesus  promised  over  and  over  "  ever- 
lasting life,"  or  eternal  life — a  life  beyond 
the  lives  we  live  here?  He  kept  saying  it 
over  and  over,  in  substance,  "  Whoso  liveth, 
and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 

Now  to  get  back  to  where  we  started.  Is 
it  iDossible  that  God  can  recognize  and  listen 
to  us  individually  with  all  the  responsibil- 
ities he  has  on  his  hands? 

Last  night  in  closing  down  our  wood- 
working factory  some  of  the  machinery 
gave  out.  In  fact,  we  are  just  now  at  work 
putting  in  different  boilers  and  a  new  en- 
gine. I  was  awaj'  when  the  mishap  occur- 
red. When  I  arrived  home  I  questioned  as 
to  whether  the  hands  had  been  notified  tliat 
we  could  not  start  up  our  wood-working 
machinery  in  the  morning,  and  I  fear 
our  people  did  not  consider  it  as  a  very 
serious  matter  for  a  lot  of  good  faithful 
hands  to  come  here  with  their  dinner-pails 
without  exjDecting  they  would  have  to  be 
sent  back  home.  The  matter  worried  me  so 
much  that  I  awoke  several  times  in  the 
night.  Twenty  minutes  before  the  whistle 
blew  I  stationed  myself  near  the  entrance 
at  the  time  desk,  and  explained  to  each 
man  and  boy  the  condition  of  affairs;  and 
with  the  help  of  other  members  of  the  firm 
we  studied  up  work  that  needed  to  be  done 
about  the  premises  until  they  all  had  a  job; 
and  I  did  not  breathe  easy  nor  feel  happy 
until  each  one  who  wanted  work  was  start- 
ed. Tibere  was  seasoned  basswood  to  be 
taken  down  from  the  hill;  and  in  order  to 
have  the  teams  and  wagons  in  readiness  I 
was  up  before  five ;  but  it  was  quite  a 
resiionsibility  on  my  old  shoulders  to  plan 
some  useful  work  for  toward  a  hundred 
Ijeople  until  the  "  wheels  could  go  around  " 
once  more.  Some  of  you  may  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  being  responsible  for  only  a  hundred 
or  less  workmen.  Down  at  the  Panama 
Canal,  now  nearing  completion,  Goethals 
had  charge  of  something  like  ten  thousand 
men.  We  had  to  ransack  the  world,  how- 
ever, to  find  a  man  who  was  gTeat  enough 
and  big  enough  to  undertake  the  task.  He 
is  now  finishing  it,  and  it  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  world 
and  of  the  age.  Our  country  is  producing 
such  men ;  but  I  confess  there  ai'e  only  a 
few  of  them. 

Now,  dear  old  friend,  we  might  try  (but 
that  is  about  all  we  could  do)  to  compre- 
hend a  being  who  can  lay  plans  and  keep 
in  mind  the  best  good  and  tlie  well-being  of 
all  the  people  in  this  great  world,  or  some- 
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thing  like  1400  million.  Of  this  great  mass 
of  humanity  about  450  millions  are  Chinese ; 
and  my  impression  is  they  need  quite  a 
little  "  looking  after,"  with  their  idolatry 
and  superstition.  If  I  am  right,  God  created 
them  also,  and  planned  a  glorious  outcome 
for  that  heathen  nation ;  and,  thank  the 
Lord,  that  glorious  outcome  is  already  in 
sight.  Now,  can  we  not  step  still  a  little 
liigher  up,  and  have  faith  to  believe  that  he 
who  has  created  the  universe  will  finish  the 
task  he  has  undertaken?*  Washington, 
Lincoln,  and -other  great  men  of  our  nation, 
have  been,  and  our  present  incumbent  is,  a 
believer  in  God  and  in  prayer  to  him;  and 
I  believe  the  intelligence  of  the  peoi^le  of 
the  United  States  regards  praj^er  as  a 
mighty  force  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Every  little  Avhile  somebody  comes  to  me  or 
writes  me  something  like  this:  "Mr.  Root, 
your  little  prayer,  '  Lord,  help,'  has  cheered 
my  life  and  helped  me  to  surmount  a  lot  of 
trouble."  Jesus  urged  at  times  almost 
vehemently  that  his  followers  should  watch 
and  pray.  He  says,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive ;"  and  he  tells  us  also  that  "  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him." 

Xow  a  word  in  regard  to  the  "  street 
Arabs,"  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them. 
I  want  to  say  to  our  readers  that  I  can 
imagine  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  my  old 
schoolmate  when  he  speaks  about  picking 


*  Now,  while  we  are  contemplating  the  great  Ruler 
of  the  universe  let  us  try  to  comprehend  that  this 
Creator  is  also  Father;  and  while  doing  so  let  us 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  dear  Savior  when  he  says 
(Matt.  10:29,  30,  31),  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to 
the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs 
of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not,  there- 
fore; ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 
With  all  God's  care  of  this  vast  universe,  is  it  not 
comforting  that  we  are  in  his  sight  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows  ?  If  we  reject  those  beautiful 
words  of  the  Master  as  too  wonderful  and  t(J3  im- 
possible (if  you  will  excuse  the  expression)  what 
shall  we  do  ?  Do  you  remember  what  Peter  said 
when  the  Lord  asked  them  if  they  too  were  going 
to  turn  away?  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  gol  Thou 
hast    the   words   of    eternal   life." 

Our  older  readers  will  recall  that  I  have  often 
mentioned  a  small  particle  of  radium  that  I  have 
had  in  my  possession  for  several  years.  Suppose  you 
take  a  cambric  needle  and  touch  the  point  to  a  drop 
of  white  paint.  With  a  magnifying-glass  you  could 
just  see  a  speck  of  paint  on  the  needle-point.  Welt, 
my  particle  of  radium  is  about  the  size  of  that  speck 
of  paint.  It  can  be  seen  only  with  a  magnifying- 
glass.  But,  small  as  it  is,  it  has  been  day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer,  year  after  year,  throwing  out 
showers  of  shooting  stars.  They  continue  to  pour 
forth  in  every  direction  like  a  water-spout,  and  yet 
the  radium  is  not  exhausted.  The  "  bombardment  of 
meteors,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished. I  put  it  in  a  dark  room  three  or  four  days 
ago,  and  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  there 
it  was  blazing  forth  in  undiminished  splendor.  So 
far  as  I  know  it  will  go  on  in  this  way  for  ever  and 
ever.  Scientists  are  nonplused  and  appalled.  It  up- 
sets and  overturns  old  theories.  Now,  is  it  too  great 
a  stretch  of  the  imagination  (backed  by  the  words 
of  the  dear  Savior)  to  believe  that  God's  love  for  the 
creatures  of  his  handiwork — for  mankind,  his  great- 
est and  final  creation — is  it  too  great  stretch  of  our 
faith  to  believe  that  God's  love  and  care  can  go  out 
unceasingly  in  the  same  way  toward  his  children  ? 


the  "  arms  and  legs  "  out  of  the  wheels,  etc. 
I  admit  these  small  boys  are  often  provok- 
ing. Now,  we  who  are  older  should  keep 
constantly  in  mind  that  boys  can  be  taught 
like  ducks  and  chickens.  A  little  teaching 
prompted  by  the  Devil  would  induce  them 
to  puncture  your  automobile  tries  and  do 
other  mischief  to  the  machine.  Another 
kind  of  teaching  will  make  those  boys  your 
friends  instead  of  enemies. 

I  once  became  discouraged  about  a  boy 
whom  I  had  labored  with  repeatedly,  ap- 
parently without  success.  A  Christian  lady 
said  to  me  something  like  this :  "  Mr.  Root, 
Jesus  died  for  him."  It  set  me  to  thinking. 
When  we  feel  vexed  and  provoked  at  these 
boys'  antics,  let  us  stop  and  consider  that 
Jesus  died  for  them.  He  died  that  they 
might  be  made  better. 

I  am  soon  to  go  back  to  my  Florida  home, 
and  I  suspect  1  shall  have  more  trials  along 
this  same  line.  Satan  has  found  out  that 
he  can  trip  me  up,  for  he  has  tripped  me  up 
in  times  past.  Dear  friends,  you  who  be- 
lieve in  prayer,  and  have  had  your  prayers 
answered,  will  you  not  pvay  for  me  and  for 
those  boys,  all  of  them? 

Now  just  a  word  in  conclusion  about  un- 
[iromising  boj'S.  In  looking  back  through 
si.xty  years  I  remember  C]uite  a  few  that  I 
pronounced  at  the  time  "  no  good."  But 
years  after,  when  I  heard  from  one  and  an- 
other that  they  had  climbed  to  positions  of 
excellence,  it  was  one  of  my  "  happy  sur- 
prises." One  especially  I  have  in  mind  that 
vexed  me  rej^eatedly  because  of  his  awful 
indifference  and  heedlessness.  I  have  just 
been  told  that  he  has  made  some  valuable 
invention  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
manufacturers  of  automobiles.  I  said  when 
I  first  heard  of  it,  "  Why,  no ;  it  can  not  be 
that  that  boj'  has  become  a  great  inventor?" 
Perhaps  I  did  pray  for  him  in  his  youth, 
but  if  so  I  am  seriously  afraid  I  have  for- 
gotten about  it. 

Shall  we  not  Avind  up,  dear  friends,  with 
that  beautiful  injunction  from  the  dear 
Master,  so  wonderfully  hard  for  poor  hu- 
manity like  you  and  me  to  cari-j'  out  ?  "Love 
ye  your  enemies.  Do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you.  Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you." 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  his  works  in  vain; 

God  is  his  own  interpreter, 
And  he  will  make  it  plain. 

Later. — Just  after  the  above  was  dictated, 
this  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and 
from  it  I  make  extracts  of  tliree  para- 
gTaphs : 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend: — Yesterday's  mail  brought 
me  from  some  source  a  marked  copy  of  The  Flaming 
Sword,  covering  a  four-and-a-half  column  of  super 
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ficial  absurdity  in  an  attempt  to  ridicule  your  belief 
and  that  of  the  Christian  world  in  the  power  of 
prayer. 

The  mother  or  father  can  think  and  speak  from  a 
living  soul-inspired  experience  on  the  intensity  of 
parental  love.  To  all  others,  the  measure  is  one  of 
imagination  and  speculation.  So  with  the  Christian 
soul  in  the  realization  of  the  Father's  presence  as 
the  guiding  influence  of  his  life.  He  has  an  inward 
knowledi:e  of  the  power  of  prayer  and  the  assurance 
of  an  answer  that  mystifies  the  groping  speculator 
and  puts  the  cynic  to  confusion.  [Amen  to  the 
above.] 

Just  one  more   question :   How  long   would  it  take 
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for  The  Flaming  Sword  species  of  reasoning  to  abol- 
ish slavery,  wipe  out  the  white-slave  traffic,  or  ac- 
lomplish   any  other  moral  reform? 

Lewis  P.   Tanton. 
Charlottefown,   P.  E.   I.,   Can.,  Nov.  23,   '12. 

Perhaps  1  ought  to  feel  complimented  to 
think  that  any  periodical  should  devote 
lour  columns  to  try  to  set  me  right.  But 
I  think  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more 
space  than  that  to  persuade  devoted  Chris- 
tians that  God  does  not  answer  prayer. 


High-pressure    Gardening 


"  HIGH-PRESSURE  "    GARDENING    IN    OCTOBER. 
Let   us   not  be  weary   in   well   doing ;    for   in   due 
time  we   shall  reap   if  we  faint  not. — Gal.    6:9. 

There  are  a  good  many  disappointments 
— yes,  grievous  disappointments — in  gar- 
dening. We  might  expect,  however,  that 
in  high-i^ressure  gardening  we  get  rid  of 
the  disappointmenls.  And  it  dues  get  rid 
of  a  large  part  of  them,  but  not  all.  In  our 
locality  here  in  Medina,  along  the  last  of 
September  and  during  October,  much  trou- 
ble comes  from  frost.  I  was  particularly 
anxious  this  year  that  the  frost  should  hold 
ol¥  because  of  the  dasheens  1  have  told  you 
about;  so  I  was  watching  the  thermometer 
and  barometer  with  great  anxiety  whenever 
there  came  a  cool  night.  Do  you  want  to 
know  what  the  barometer  has  to  do  with 
frost?  Well,  it  is  this:  Along  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  especially,  the  barometer  usu- 
ally drops  for  a  warm  spell,  and  rises  for 
a  cool  spell.  When  it  runs  away  up,  often- 
times a  day  or  two  before,  it  indicates  a 
probable  frost.  On  the  22d  of  September 
there  was  a  little  frost  on  the  boards  and 
other  exposed  places.  Next  morning  I  told 
the  children  that  I  could  tell  before  noon 
pretty  surely  whether  we  would  have  a 
frost.  The  barometer  was  rushing  away 
up,  indicating  a  clear  sky.  The  wind  was 
in  the  northwest,  and  by  3  o'clock  the  tem- 
perature was  down  to  50. 

One  of  our  rules  in  the  care  of  tender 
stuff  is  that,  when  the  mercury  stands  at  50 
or  below  at  sundown,  there  is  danger  of  a 
frost.  This  is  not  always  true,  but  it  comes 
so  near  it  that  it  is  pretty  safe  to  rely  on. 
Well,  after  three  o'clock  I  told  them  all  to 
hunt  up  their  empty  jute  grain-sacks  and 
cover  up  the  stuff.  The  dasheens  were  my 
principal  anxiety.  I  found  two  large  sheets 
which  we  use  to  cover  stacks  of  grain,  etc., 
which  I  spread  over  the  dasheens  as  well  as 
I  could.  But  they  were  so  tall  that  the 
sheets  were  not  large  enough  to  tuck  down 
around  the  edges.  The  consequence  was, 
the  dasheens  were  nipped  almost  as  badly 


under  the  sheet  as  elsewhere.  After  the 
frost  was  over,  however,  and  the  sun  was 
up  so  I  could  see  how  much  they  were  dam- 
aged, I  went  round  witli  a  sharp  sickle  and 
cut  off  the  injured  leaves.  1  think  this  was 
a  profitable  thing;  for  where  I  missed  a 
leaf  or  portion  of  the  stalk  that  had  been 
frosted,  it  rotted  down  (juite  a  piece  beyond 
it.  Where  1  clipped  off  the  injured  part, 
the  s'.alk  as  well  as  the  leaf,  the  effect  was 
nothing  more  than  a  severe  pruning;  and 
when  a  longed-for  shower,  right  after  we 
had  been  having  a  severe  drouth,  came  on 
the  28th,  and  lasted  two  or  three  days,  the 
dasheens  picked  up  amazingly ;  and  to-day, 
Oct.  11,  most  of  tliem  have  put  out  new 
leaves,  and  seem  to  be  gi'owing  almost  as 
well  as  before  the  frost,  for  we  have  had 
almost  two  weeks  of  real  summer  weather 
since  the  big  rain  of  Sei)tember  30. 

Mow,  just  below  the  dasheens  were  the 
six  tomato-jilants  tliat  I  liave  mentioned — 
Green's  hybrid.  These  plants  were  loaded 
with  green  fruit  when  the  frost  came,  or, 
rather,  they  were  sprawling  all  over  the 
grouvd,  full  of  fruit  almost  ripe. 

Now,  here  is  a  matter  that  comes  in,  in 
regard  to  training  tomatoes  on  a  trellis. 
When  I  saw  the  enormous  amount  of  to- 
matoes they  were  going  to  give  us,  I  felt 
sorry  to  think  that  these  were  not  trained 
on  a  trellis;  but  when  the  frost  came,  I  saw 
at  once  my  clean  hard  clay  ground  was  the 
thing  after  all.  All  I  had'  to  do  was  to  get 
a  lot  of  empty  burlap  grain-sacks  and  blan- 
ket the  plants.  Although  the  surface  of  the 
sacks  w^as  white  with  frost,  *the  tomatoes 
were  not  hurt  a  particle.  You  see,  the 
warm  ground  was  a  protection  from  below, 
and  we  have  been  having  basketful  after 
basketful  of  the  finest  tomatoes  of  the  sea- 
son, notwithstanding  the  big  frost.  The 
warm  sunny  days,  with  a  temperature  a  few 
times  up  to  85,  just  suited  the  tomatoes. 
Below  the  tomatoes  were  the  cantaloup 
'melons  I  have  spoken  of.  I  did  not  have 
grain-sacks  enough  to  cover  these;  but,  al- 
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though  the  frost  killed  the  gi*een  foliage, 
the  warm  ground  kept  vitality  enough  in 
the  vines  to  ripen  up  the  cantaloups  finely ; 
and  I  have  been  having  a  nice  cantaloup 
with  my  apples  for  my  five-o'clock  supper 
all  through  September  and  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  all  that  from  a  five-cent 
jiackage  of  seeds  and  some  of  that  rich  old 
rotted  stable  manure  I  told  you  about.  The 
same  is  true  with  the  Hubbard  squashes. 
There  are  twenty-sis,  most  of  them  great 
beauties,  from  a  five-cent  package  of  seed. 

Lying  close  to  the  dasheens  were  our 
Early  Ohio  potatoes.  When  I  soaked  up 
the  gi'ound  between  the  rows  of  dasheens 
with  this  heavy  mulch  of  old  manure  the 
water  flowed  on  to  the  rows  of  potatoes, 
and  we  had  a  big  yield;  but,  sad  to  relate, 
the  heavy  application  of  stable  manure 
made  them  so  scabby,  crooked,  and  ungain- 
l,y,  that  many  are  almost  unfit  for  use.  Both 
the  Early  Ohio  and  Early  Rose  potatoes 
are  bad  on  our  ground  in  respect  to  scab ; 
and  although  I  am  a  potato  crank,  or  used 
to  be,  I  have  not  dared  to  show  to  visitors 
nor  to  anybody  else  mj^  crop  of  potatoes. 
But,  just  wait  a  little.  I  have  something 
else  to  tell  j'ou  about  potatoes.  Before  new 
potatoes  were  fit  to  dig  we  purchased  some 
fine  handsome  Carman  No.  3.  They  may 
have  been  onh^  the  Rural,  of  which  the  Car- 
man is  a  seedling,  but  a  much  handsomer 
potato.  After  we  began  digging  our  new 
potatoes  there  were  a  few  of  the  Carmans 
left  in  the  cellar;  and  although  it  Avas  the 
middle  of  July  I  decided  to  plant  them.  I 
had  one  row  up  near  some  tall  evergreens. 
When  I  planted  them  I  had  a  kind  of  feel- 
ing that  I  was  wasting  my  time,  because  I 
thought  the  evergreens  would  rob  them  of 
moisture  and  fertility.  Well,  when  the  frost 
came  they  were  growing  very  luxuriantly; 
but  although  the  branches  of  the  evergi-eens 
did  not  reach  very  near  the  potatoes,  in 
some  way  the  big  trees  kept  off  the  frost, 
and  the  potatoes  grew  right  along  until  this 
morning.  As  the  vines  were  dead,  I  dug  the 
potatoes,  and  it  was  one  of  my  "  happy 
surprises  "  to  find  great  beauties,  almost  as 
smooth  and  handsome  as  new-laid  eggs,  and 
not  a  trace  of  scab  anywhere.  Just  a  few 
days  before,  ]\Irs.  Root  urged  me  to  grow 
potatoes  on  some  other  ground,  because  our 
garden  had  gi'own  potatoes  ever  so  many 
years,  and  the  ground  must  be  badlj'  infest- 
ed with  scab.  Now,  can  anybody  tell  me 
why  these  Carmans  escaped  scab  entirely? 
Was  it  because  they  were  planted  so  late, 
or  had  the  branches  of  the  evergreens  some- 
thing to  do  with  it?  Was  it  because  the 
potatoes  were  of  a  different  variety?  I 
should  be  glnd  to  know. 

•Tnst    below    llie    caiitnlniip    int'loiis    llu'i'e 


were  six  egg-plants,  and  to  them  too-  was 
given  some  of  that  old  manure ;  and  I  think 
some  of  the-  water  from  my  irrigation  got 
down  there.  We  had  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
and  finest  egg-plant  egg's  I  ever  saw.  One 
was  so  large  that  we  divided  it  up  and  sent 
parts  to  our  neighbors.  These  too  were 
made  to  give  a  big  yield  of  fine  eggs,  in 
spite  of  the  severe  drouth,  by  digging  the 
dirt  away  from  each  plant  clear  down  to 
the  fine  white  hairy  roots.  Then  the  manure 
was  sifted  down  all  through  these  roots, 
and  the  whole  well  soaked  up  with  a  water- 
ing-can, and  soft  diy  dirt  was  hoed  up  after 
the  watering. 

The  success  I  met  with  almost  all  of  my 
crop  has  required  some  hard  and  faithful 
work;  but  the  hard  work,  taken  a  little  at 
a  time,  was  just  what  was  needed  to  give 
me  inspiration  to  make  these  pages  you  are 
looking  at  helpful.  Is  there  not  a  wonder- 
ful truth  in  the  latter  part  of  mj'  text — "  In 
due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not "? 


"  HIGH-PRESSURE  ^  CORN  CULTURE. 

Some  years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  our  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  I  was  shown  a  long 
field  of  corn.  The  field  was  long  enough  so 
that  each  row  Avas  planted  entirely  with  a 
single  ear  of  corn.  The  professor  who  was 
with  us  called  our  attention  to  one  row  that 
stood  almost  entire  the  full  lengfh  of  the 
field,  with  scarcely  a  broken  stalk;  but 
owing  to  a  hailstorm  a  few  days  before,  the 
rest  of  the  corn  was  broken  more  or  less. 
Some  rows  were  almost  or  quite  all  snap- 
ped off  by  the  wind.  Now,  by  selecting 
seed  from  this  row  that  stood  the  blast  we 
could  readily  get  a  field  of  corn  that  could 
not  be  easily  blown  down.  But  in  getting 
such  heavj'  stalks  to  stand  the  blast,  we 
might  cut  down  the  number  of  bushels. 
They  were  then  experimenting  on  this  veiy 
thing,  and  the  matter  was  dropped  to  look 
at  something  else.  Well,  the  periodical 
called  Corn  (Waterloo,  Iowa)  has  a  won- 
derful picture  in  its  October  number.  A 
like  number  of  kernels  were  taken  from  two 
ears  of  seed  corn.  The  corn  from  one  ear 
gave  a  bushel  box  full  heaped  up — stacked 
away  above  the  to]>.  The  corn  from  the 
other  ear.  side  by  side,  and  exactly  the  same 
treatment,  gave  only  a  peck  of  inferior 
corn.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  When 
a  farmer  goes  to  his  corncrib  and  selects 
his  seed  corn,  there  is  no  way  in  the  world 
for  him  to  tell  by  the  looks  what  ear  will 
give  a  peck  and  which  will  give  five  pecks. 
The  farmer  who  takes  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  plants  some  whole  ears  a  year  or  two 
years  before,  and  saves  seed  from  the  ear 
that  gi\ cs  the  biggest  yield  of  nice  corn,  will, 
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by  kee|)iiiii'  (his  up,  soon  have  a  "  pedigree  " 
strain  of  corn  that  might  not  only  give  him 
double  the  crop,  but  four  or  five  times  as 
many  bushels  as  if  he  stupidly  followed 
luck  and  chance.  Dr.  Miller,  in  one  of  his 
Stray  Straws  for  Oct.  I'l,  calls  attention  to 
this  same  thing;  and  it  is  going  on,  not  only 
with  tield  crops,  but  in  our  egg  contests  that 
are  now  being  exploited,  and  reported  all 
over  the  world. 

From  every  Stale  conies  the  complaint 
that,  Avhile  experiment  stations  are  making 
such  wonderful  discoveries,  and  taking  such 
pains  to  send  out  bulletins  to  the  farmers, 
a  great  lot  of  tliese  same  farmers  never  visit 
tlieir  State  testing-  farm  at  all.  Over  and 
over  again  I  say  to  my  farming  friends, 
"  Suiely  you  have  l)een  down  to  tlie  big 
farm  at  Wooster?  "  Almost  invariably  llie 
aiswer  is  that  they  have  talked  about  it  but 
have  not  liad  the  time.  Sometimes  this  is 
the  case  when  they  could  get  there  in  two 
or  thiee  houi's.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  this,  is  noAv,  at  least  in 
some  States,  sending  competent  men  around 
among  the  farmers  to  teach  them  high-pres- 
sui'e  farming.  You  need  not  come  l)a(k  to 
uie  and  say  the  farmers  sometimes  know 
more  about  farming  in  their  own  locality 
than  the  government  experts.  Look  at  that 
pictui'e  1  have  referred  to  in  Corn,  and  then 
■own  up  that  you  have  been  stupidly  farm- 
ing with  your  eyes  shut — yes,  with  your 
eyes  really  shut  to  what  is  going  on  in  dc- 
\eloi)ing  new  and  better  strains  of  seed 
corn. 

THE    LOGAN     BERRY,     OR     BLACKl'.KKMiV     RASP- 
BERRY. 

Some  years  ago  1  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  Logan  berries  of  (California.  In 
fact,  they  were  so  plentiful  (and  1  presume 
they  are  yet)  that  they  were  on  all  the 
fruit-stands  in  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles. 
They  tasted  much  like  a  great  big  luscious 
raspberry  more  than  any  thing  else  I  can 
think  of,  and  very  much  resembled  the 
Northey  blackberry  that  I  made  such  a  fuss 
about  down  in  Florida.  By  the  way,  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  that  I  should  tell  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  that  there  has  not 
been  a  good  yield  of  this  wonderful  berry 
since  I  gave  it  such  a  write-up.  Anthrach- 
nose,  or  something  similar,  attacked  it  on 
my  ground,  and  on  the  grounds  of  my 
neighbor.  Neighbor  Raub,  who,  however, 
had  two  or  three  small  clumps  of  berries  in 
his  garden  to  which  he  gave  extra  care, 
fertilizers,  and  watering,  got  some  beautiful 
nice  berries.  Spraying  might  remedy  the 
trouble;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
wlietlier  anybody  has  tried  it.  Well,  now. 
k't  us  go  back  to  the  Logan  lieiry  of  Cali- 
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lornia.  Several  have  been  inquiring  of  late 
in  regard  to  it.  Green's  Fruit  Grouper  says 
it  lias  not  been  a  success  in  the  East,  nor 
in  cold  climates,  so  far  as  they  can  discover. 
But  tliere  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it 
should  not  be  a  success  in  Florida,  unless, 
indeed,  this  same  anthrachnose  should  at- 
tack it.  I  am  going  to  submit  the  matter  to 
friend  Keasoner.  of  the  Tropical  Nursery. 
By  the  way,  the  berries  are  so  plentiful  that 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  catalog  the  canned 
berries.  A  good-sized  can  is  only  20  cts., 
and  they  are  certainly  a  most  delicious 
fruit,  larger,  if  any  thing,  than  average 
blackberries. 


DASHEEXS;    THE    FINEST   IN    FLORIDA    EXCEPT 
THOSK   AT   THE    ItliOOKSVILLE   GOVERN- 
MENT STATION. 

Mr.  Root : — I  send  you  a  picture  of  my  dasheen, 
taken  Sept.  13.  The  plants  average  between  six  and 
seven  feet  higli,  and  cover  the  ground  completely. 
The  tops  liave  not  grown  perceptibly  for  several 
weeks  past:  but  the  tubers  are  forming  rapidly,  and 
promise   a   heavy  yield. 

The  soil  on  which  they  grow  is  a  well-fertilized 
humus-filled  sand.  I  ridged  the  soil  with  furrows 
about  six  feet  apart,  planting  two  rows  of  dasheen 
to  each  ridge.  The  soil  is  so  moist  that  there  has 
liceii  more  or  less  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows 
all   suni:iier. 


N.'iu-lilior  \  lilt's  dasheen,  with  a 
Anil  and  the  banana -plants  in  tht 
.iliove    his    lic.-id. 


glimpse  of  friend 
background,  just 
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As  to  the  quality  of  the  dasheen  as  a  food,  we 
have  boiled  aud  roasted  them;  and  while  they  are 
fine  grained,  and  of  fair  quality,  we  prefer  a  good 
Irish  potato.  No  doubt  they  will  be  more  palatable 
when  fully  matured. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,   Sept.  30. 

Later. — A  man  by  the  name  of  Young,  represent- 
ing the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Brooksvillo, 
called  to-day  and  took  some  pictures  of  my  dasheeu. 
Mr.  Young  noted  the  size  of  the  plants  and  the 
method  of  cultivation,  soil,  etc.,  and  he  said  that  he 
regarded  ray  patch  of  dasheen  as  the  best  in  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  some  at  the  college  farm 
at   Brooksville. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Young  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  food  value  of  the  dasheen  he  said  he  thought 
it  was  going  to  be  of  great  value,  especially  to  Flor- 
ida. He  said  the  dasheen  is  at  its  best  when  fully, 
matured,  and  when  dug  they  should  be  aired  and 
dried  for  a  few  days. 

We  have  had  no  rain,  until  now,  for  several  days, 
and  the  air  to-day  was  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

Bradentown,  Fla..  Oct.  3.       Abthur  E.  Ault. 

The  above  corroborates  what  1  have  said 
about  dasheens  before  perfect  maturity. 
They  are  very  fair  eating,  but  nothing  like 
the  hard,  solid,  matured  tubers  sent  me  by 
the  Department.  The  young  shoots,  how- 
ever, and  tender  leaves,  are  all  right,  and 
make  a  very  good  substitute  for  mushrooms 
or  o^-sters,  with  a  few  crackers  added.  The 
writer  of  the  above,  Mr.  Ault,  is  a  near 
neighbor  of  mine;  in  fact,  his  place  is  just 
on  the  other  side  of  my  fence.  The  dash- 
eens he  mentions  grew  on  the  same  damp 
piece  of  ground  where  I  found  those  won- 
derful Northey  benies  described  in  Gleax- 
INGS  about  two  years  ago. 


DASHEEX  SEED — WHY  IS  IT  NOT  IX  OUR  SEED 
CATALOGS  ? 

Ever  so  manj^  are  asking  the  above  ques- 
tion ;  and  for  the  first  time  I  find  a  brief 
mention  of  it  in  a  seed  or  plant  catalog  for 
the  spring  of  1913.  This  catalog  of  plants 
has  just  this  bi'ief  mention,  and  nothing 
more: 

"  Dasheen,  similar  to  the  caladium,  10 
cents  each." 

As  the  question  recently  came  up  in 
Gleanings  as  to  how  long  dasheen  could 
be  kept  for  seed,  the  following  letter  an- 
swers the  question : 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Here  is  a  dasheen  of  last  year's 
growing,  which  I  am  sending  you  to  show  its  keep- 
ing qualities.  It  passed  the  winter  in  the  cellar  in  a 
basket  with  the  rest  of  my  crop,  and  has  been  lying 
through  the  summer  neglected  on  a  shelf  in  the  cel- 
lar. So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  still  perfectly  sound 
and  able  to  grow,  unless  for  the  fact  of  its  bud 
having  been  broken  off.  I  broke  it  off  to  see  for  sure 
whether  it   was  still  fresh. 

Tile  root,  as  you  see,  is  very  small.  It  had  to 
undergo  a  dry  summer  in  dry  ground,  so  that  the 
plants  attained  a  height  of  only  about  seven  or 
eight  inches.  The  roots  were,  therefore,  all  small, 
but  were  solid,  kept  well,  and  grew  vigorously  when 
planted.  They  are  of  the  Japanese  variety.  This 
year  I  planted  also  some  tubers  of  a  West  Indian 
variety,  which  supposedly  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
so  far  north  as  this,   yet   they  are  making  a  slightly 


heavier  growth  than  the  Japanese;  and  Ilie  .lapanese, 
in  spite  of  the  excessive  drouth,  have  done  better 
this  year  than  last.  B.  C.  Auten. 

Oronogo  Fruit  Gardens,  Carthage,  Mo.,  Oct.  1. 

The  above  came  to  hand  in  perfect  condi- 
tion apparently,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
question  but  tliat  it  will  grow;  and  if  so. 
this  settles  the  question  that,  when  px'operly 
cared  for,  the  seed  will  keep  as  long  as  a 
potato,  or  i^erhaps  still  longer. 

Please  note  what  I  told  you  last  winter — 
tliat  where  the  bulbs  are  dry  and  hard  it 
ordinarily  takes  three  or  four  weeks  for 
them  to  shoot  up  through  the  ground. 


DASHEENS  GROWN  IN  OHIO;  E.  C.  GREEN,  OF 
THE  HYBRID  TOMATO,  GIVES   HIS  OPINION. 

Friend  Boot: — Thanks  to  your  kindness,  a  few 
days  ago  I  enjoyed  a  treat  that  I  think  would  have 
pleased  many  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings — a  meal 
of  Ohio-grown  dasheens.  The  tuber  we  boiled  as  we 
did  potatoes,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  best ;  and  a.s 
they  were  not  ripe  yet,  they  did  not  please  us  as  well 
as  good  potatoes.  But  the  tops  cooked  as  asparagus 
were  a  "  happy  surprise,"  for  thy  compared  favor 
ably  with  mushrooms.  When  the  fall-bearing  straw- 
berries were  introduced  I  did  not  get  as  enthusiastic 
about  them  as  many,  for  I  thought  if  they  came  in 
competition  with  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  etc.,  they 
would  have  a  hard  time;  and  this  has  proved  true, 
I  think.  So  with  the  dasheen.  The  tuber  which  will 
have  to  compete  with  the  common  and  sweet  potato 
will  have  to  be  extra  good;  but  if  the  tops  compare 
only  with  mushrooms  they  will  certainly  be  a  fine 
thing,  for  it  is  always  hard  to  get  enough  mushrooms 

Stephen  (my  son)  was  up  from  the  Experiment 
Station  when  we  had  them  cooked,  and  he  said,  "We 
shall  certainly  have  "to  try  them  at  the  Experiment 
Station  next  year." 

Medina,   Ohio,  Oct.   15.  E.  C.  Green. 

I  will  explain  to  our  readers  that  I  gave 
neighbor  Green  a  whole  plant,  of  course  not 
fully  matured.  I  think  it  was  the  large  cen- 
tral corm  he  boiled  as  stated.  These  we  do 
not  find  very  toothsome;  but  the  side  tubers 
cooked  with  or  without  the  green  stalk  and 
stem  we  think  splendid  food,  and  we  are 
having  them  almost  evei-y  day. 


THE  AMADUMBE,  THE  DASHEEN  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
SEE  PAGE   740,   OCT.   15. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Whether  these  amadumbe  will 
prove  to  be  identical  with  some  of  the  dasheens  that 
you  have  I  shall  be  interested  to  learn.  Note  every 
one  who  tastes  them  for  the  first  time  likes  them  very 
well;  but  not  only  natives,  but  children  of  mission- 
aries and  of  settlers,^  who  are  brought  up  with  them, 
are  very  fond  of  them.  These  are  several  varieties 
here  that  are  eaten,  and  others  that  are  so  coarse 
and  watery  that  they  are  not  considered  fit  to  eat. 
These  are  of  the  variety  that  we  consider  the  best. 
W.  L.  Thompson.  M.  D. 

Mount  Silinda,   Melsetter,   S.   Rhodesia,   S.  Africa. 

August  30. 


TOMATOES HAVING    RIPE    ONES    IN    NOVEMBER. 

My  wife  and  I  take  and  clean  or  wipe  them  off 
(the  green  tomatoes)  before  the  frost  gets  them,  and 
then  wrap  them  carefully  in  tissue  paper  and  lay 
them  in  small  baskets  only  two  deep,  and  store  awa\ 
in  a  dark  cool  closet,  and  about  Thanksgiving  they 
will   ripen,    or    sometimes   later. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.   13.  .Joseph  Becvar. 
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CEMENT    HOT-BEDS;    ETC.,    FOR   EARLY    TRUCK. 

On  page  589,  Aug.  15,  I  spoke  of  James 
Hubert's  cement  hot-beds  or  cold-frames. 
You  will  gather  from  the  clipping  below, 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  that  he  has 
made  quite  a  success  by  starting  stuff  under 
glass  and  carrying  it  to  market  with  a 
motor  truck. 

HE  GETS   $400  AN   ACRE    FROM  TRAVERSE   FARM;    JAS. 

HILBERT,    USING    JIODERN    METHODS,    WINS    BIO 

YIELD   FROM   VARIOUS    PRODUCTS;    HAULS 

WITH  THE    MOTOR  TRUCK. 

Traverse  City,  Oct.  3. — That  intensive  farming 
in  western  Micliigan  pays  has  been  conclusively 
proved  by  James  Hilbert,  who  owns  a  large  farm 
northwest  of  the  city.  Last  spring  he  planted  an 
acre  of  Osage  muskmelons,  the  plants  of  which  he 
started  under  glass  in  order  to  have  them  ripe  in 
time  for  the  fall  market. 

During  the  summer  the  plants  secured  a  good 
growth,  and  on  Sept.  1  he  brought  his  first  load  to 
town  and  sold  them  to  the  merchants.  Since  then  he 
ha£  marketed  a  load  every  day ;  and  after  he  had  sold 
his  load  to-day  his  figures  show,  after  having  kept  a 
careful  record,  that  he  has  made  $300  from  the  crop 
from  this  acre  of  land,  and  still  has  several  more 
loads  to  market  before  the  total  crop  is  harvested. 

uses    MOTOR-TRUCK. 

Good  as  this  record  is,  he  has  done  still  better 
with  a  third  of  an  acre  of  mango  peppers  from 
which  he  has  already  marketed  a  product  that  has 
brought  him  $170,  and  they  are  not  all  harvested 
yet.  He  is  even  prouder  of  the  returns  he  has  re- 
ceived from  an  acre  of  Earliana  tomatoes,  from 
which  he  has  supplied  the  local  trade  during  the 
season.  This  acre  has  done  better  than  his  acre  of 
melons,  for  the  total  receipts  for  the  season  reached 
the  $400  mark. 

Mr.  Hilbert  delivers  his  produce  to  the  merchants 
daily,  bringing  in  every  morning  a  motor  truck  load 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit  in  season,  and 
he  is  looked  up  to  by  the  grocers  as  one  of  the 
essentials  of  their  business.  His  farm  is  also  famous 
for  the  onions  he  raises,  and  which  he  keeps  in  a 
large  frost-proof  cellar  and  brings  them  to  town  as 
tliey  are  needed  by  the  grocers.  Mr.  Hilbert  pretends 
to  be  no  more  than  an  ordinary  farmer  who  gets 
results  by  knowing  his  business  and  sticking  strictly 
to  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  yeaa-.  In  keeping  his  books 
he  has  as  perfect  a  system  of  accounting  as  any  mer- 
cantile house,  and  does  nothing  by  guesswork. 


GARDENING   FOR  "PROFIT." 

After  what  I  said  about  gardening  for 
profit  in  our  issue  for  Sept.  1,  I  came 
across  the  following  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  : 

On  many  farms  you  may  find  an  old  man  or  a 
n)an  in  poor  health,  or  perhaps  a  cripple.  These 
men  are  usually  unable  to  go  into  the  field  and  do 
a  full  day's  work  at  hard  labor.  Some  of  them,  de- 
nied the  power  to  do  this,  feel  that  life  has  cast 
them  aside,  and  I  have  seen  them  grow  unhappy 
and  bitter  at  their  prospect.  If  these  men  would  but 
think  so  they  could  take  a  small  piece  of  land,  fit  it 
for  a  garden,  and  do  wonderful  work  upon  it.  The 
labor  would  be  well  within  their  powers,  and  the 
results  far  beyond  any  thing  they  ever  reached  at 
plain  farming.  For  you  see  gardening  is  higher 
farming ;  and  many  of  these  older  men  would  renew 
something  of  their  youth  and  courage  in  the  thougiit 
that  they  can  force  one  acre  to  produce  more  than 
ten   acres   ever   did   in   their   old   system   of    culture. 
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Not  only  would  tliis  garden  become  a  wonder,  but 
it  would  finally  improve  the  entire  farm.  It  would 
be  an  object  lesson  showing  what  can  be  done  if  the 
soil  is  only  well  handled.  Before  long  the  boys  would 
see  that  garden,  and  begin  to  ask  themselves  why 
they  should  work  three  acres  in  half-way  fashion 
when,  by  applying  something  of  garden  culture,  one 
good  acre  would  give  the  same  crop.  That  is  what 
a  good  garden  will  do ;  and  the  older  man  would 
find  that  this  higher  farming  has  enabled  him  to  in- 
fluence the  farm  as  he  never  did  before.  These  are 
only  a  few  reasons  why  every  farm  should  have  a 
good  garden.  Had  you  been  with  us  for  dinner  on 
the  Sunday  I  speak  of  I  could  have  piled  up  your 
plate  with  a  dozen  convincing  arguments. 

Do  you  see  the  point,  friends?  These 
old  men,  after  they  get  through  gardening 
for  profit — that  is,  for  dollars  and  cents — 
may  work  (as  we  read  about  in  the  good 
book)  for  treasures  laid  up  in  heaven;  for 
whenever  we  get  to  a  point  in  our  lives 
where  we  are  working  for  humanity  and 
the  coming  generations  is  it  not  really  foi- 
"  treasures  laid  up  in  heaven  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  not  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal "? 


XOT  ONLY  A  BOYS^  CORN  CLUB  BUT  A  GRAND- 
FATHERS' CLUB. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Agri- 
culture : 

My  dear  Mr.  Sandles  .-—I  have  just  been  reading 
your  hair-raising  report  of  the  "  boys'  corn-growing 
contest,"  and  am  glad  of  the  "  boys'  corn-growing." 
But  it  pains  me  to  think  and  know  that  in  Ohio 
there  are  hundreds  of  boys  who  never  saw  a  hill  of 
corn  grow. 

This  year  I  wish  the  poor  and  honest  lad  could 
be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  rich  man's  son.  What 
do  I  mean  ?  Why,  I  mean  this :  If  a  boy  produces 
60  bushels  of  corn  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  bushel, 
I  claim  he  has  achieved  far  greater  results  than  the 
lad  who  produced  100  bushels  at  a  cost  of  50  cents 
per  bushel.  Let  the  lad  who  has  nothing  to  buy 
fertilizer  with  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
boy  who  has  fertile  soil  and  a  rich  father  to  back 
him.  Again,  why  not  have  a  "grandfather's  club 
contest,"  all  over  60  to  enter?  Give  them  a  chance 
to  see  Washington.  They  will  soon  pass  over  the 
"Great  Divide"  into  the  border  land.  "  Oh  I  "  I 
hear  you  say,  "  their  lives  are  almost  spent,  and 
they  are  not  worth  fooling  with."  Listen  1  Perhaps 
they  were  handicapped.  Lack  of  capital;  lack  of 
ambition,  hampered  by  richness,  environment,  and 
barren  soil,  they  were  not  able  even  to  flirt  with 
success,  let  alone  win  her  approval  or  favor.  No 
grander,  no  greater,  nor  nobler  sight  could  I  behold 
than  88  gray-haired  fathers,  one  from  each  county, 
faking  their  first  and  perhaps  last  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  because  they  had  raised  the  cheapest  big 
yield  of  corn  in  their  respective  counties.  What  do 
you  say.  Brother  Sandles  1  And  we  ought  to  offer 
a  prize  to  the  dear  old  grandmothers.  God  bless 
them  I  Let  them  raise  a  prize  flock  of  chickens,  or 
be  a  keeper  of  the  tidiest  and  neatest  home. 

I  am  only  a  plain,  seven-days-in-a-week  farmer. 
R.  B.  Carson. 

Amen  to  the  above.  But  do  not  forgel 
the  dear  old  grandmothers  while  we  have 
the  "randfathei's  in  mind. 
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Poultry    Department 


THE  AjAx  incubator;  a  chemical  which  gives 

OFF    OXYGEN    WHEN    BROUGHT    IX    CONTACT 
WITH   WATER,    ETC. 

Mr.  Root : — I  read  with  great  interest  your  note  in 
regard  to  incubators,  on  page  18,  of  Special  Notices 
in  Gleanings.  Exposing  frauds  based  on  pretended 
scientific  discoveries  which  the  common  people  do  not 
understand,  but  think  that,  if  it  is  "  scientific,"  it 
must  be  all  right,  lias  always  been  a  favorite  work 
of  mine,  and  I  have  exposed  some  notable  ones,  as  I 
think  your  W.  P.   Root  knows. 

That  the  "Ajax  vitalizrr  "  has  any  good  grounds 
for  its  claims  I  greatly  doubt.  I  doubt  the  main 
assertion  that  eggs  under  a  hen  get  more  oxygen 
than  those  in  an  incubator.  On  general  principles  I 
should  say  that  the  opposite  would  be  the  case.  But 
in  regard  to  the  tablets  which  give  off  oxygen  when 
brought  into  contact  with  water,  there  are  several 
substances  which  do  this,  the  most  notable  being 
sodium  peroxide.  This,  when  fresh,  gives  off  oxygen 
with  such  energ}'  as  to  set  fire  to  some  combustibles; 
but  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  question. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,   Sept.  20.  John  Phin. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  there  is  no  such 
substance;  but  in  talking  with  those  fairly 
well  versed  in  chemistry  they  said  they 
knew  of  none.  Now,  this  apparatus  for 
supplying  oxj^gen  to  the  incubator  is  sup- 
posed to  throw  a  steady  stream  —  just 
enough  and  no  more  to  give  the  egg's  vital- 
ity and  to  keep  it  up  during  the  last  two  or 
three  days  of  the  hatch.  I  might  explain  to 
our  readers  that  friend  Phin  has  a  lecture 
that  he  delivers  in  regard  to  the  different 
methods  of  producing  fire  during  all  the 
ages  past  up  to  the  present  time.  As  a 
chemist  he  is  well  known  in  scientific  cir- 
cles. In  our  town  of  Medina  we  are  using 
natural  gas;  and  a  little  instrument  costing 
only  ten  cents  makes  a  light  by  I'ubbing  a 
certain  alloy  over  something  like  a  file, 
somewhat  like  the  old-fashioned  lighting  by 
means  of  flint  and  steel.  The  little  ten-cent 
implement  is  kept  close  by  the  gas  jet,  and 
it  saves  both  time  and  matches. 

Lafer.-i-After  the  above  was  dictated  the 
following  came  to  hand : 

I  note  what  you  say  in  regard  to  the  Ajax  vitaliz- 
er,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  as  worthless  as  you  be- 
lieve; but  there  is  a  chemical  made  that  liberates 
pure  oxygen  when  brought  in  contact  with  water, 
just  as  carbide  liberates  acetylene  gas.  It  is  called 
"  oxone,"  and  is  used  to  produce  oxygen  for  the 
oxy-hydrogen  light  used  in  stereopticons  and  mov 
ing-picture  machines.  I  know  this  because  my  firm 
sells  it  for  that  purpose,  and  I  have  so  used  it. 

Louisville,  Ky.,   Sept.  30.  Wi  C.  Furnas. 

I  have  been  hoping  to  get  some  good  re- 
ports from  this  ajDparatus  that  has  been  so 
highly  extolled  in  advertisements.  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  does  not  look  very  mucli 
that  way,  especially  as  it  comes  from  such 
good  authority. 

In  the  April  15th  issue  of  Gleanings  you  write 
up  the  "  Ajax  Oxygen  Vitalizer."  I  wish  to  say  I 
gave  a  thorough  test  on  my  Prairie  State  incubators, 
and  they  did  not   improve  my   hatch  any;   in  fact,   I 


got  better  hatches  without  them.  I  gave  them  a 
thorough  test,  as  I  ran  35  machines;  so  you  see  I 
am  in  position  to  make  a  test. 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18.  Edgar  Briggs. 


cooking     food     for     chickens ESPECIALLY     THE 

grain. 
I  very  much  pn.ioy  reading  your  department  in 
Gleanings,  and  find  your  poultry  articles  very  prac- 
tical and  helpful.  I  liave  a  way  of  economizing  on 
cost  of  feed  which  has  saved  me  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
pense, so  I  will  pass  it  along  to  you  and  your  sub- 
scribers. My  '■  secret  "  is  to  cook  the  wheat,  which 
makes  more  than  double  the  quantity  when  cooked. 
A  quart  of  this  cooked  wheat  will  feed  just  as  many 
hens  as  a  quart  of  uncooked  wheat,  though  of  course 
it  really  was  less  than  half  a  quart  before  cooking; 
and  .besides,  the  hens  seem  to  enjoy  it  better.  I  cook 
it  in  a  wash-boiler  on  the  kitchen  stove  when  mv 
wife  is  baking,  so  she  uses  the  oven  and  I  use  the 
top  of  the  stove,  and  it  doesn't  take  any  extra  fuel 
and,  besides,  the  hens  seem  to  enjoy  it  better.  I  cook 
water  to  five  quarts  of  wheat,  and  let  it  cook  until 
dry.  Sometimes  to  make  it  especially  good  I  add 
meat  scraps  and  red  pepper,  always  a  little  salt. 
When  I  feed  it  I  stir  in  some  bran  or  alfalfa  meal, 
and  I  give  it  to  them  in  troughs  or  pans. 

When  the  weather  is  as  cool  as  it  is  now,  I  cook 
enough  for  three  feeds  at  one  time.  It  must  not  be 
kept  till  it  sours.  I  use  this  only  for  the  evening 
meal,   making  them  work  for  their  breakfast. 

I  keep  thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  exclusively, 
because  I  think  they  are  the  best  layers  in  a  warm 
climate,  and  are  beautiful  to  look  at  out  on  the  green 
grass.    They   are   also  beautiful  in  the  show-room. 

This  fall  at  our  Arizona  State  Fair  I  exhibited 
some  of  mine,  and  won  several  blue  ribbons  and  the 
sweepstakes  prize,  a  fine  silver  cup.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  interested  in  hearing  of  the  record  I  made 
last  year. 

Starting  Dec.  1  with  110  hens,  I  raised  95  pul- 
lets; and  in  August  I  sold  some  old  hens,  so  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  my  flock  numbered  150. 

I  sold  15,564  eggs.  Of  these  4249  went  to  the 
incubator  trade  for  hatching,  and  the  others  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  15  to  50  cts.  per  dozen. 
For  all  eggs  sold  during  the  year  I  received  $394.50 
for  hens,  and  fryers  $85.45 — a  total  of  $479.95. 
Besides  this  we  had  eggs  and  poultry  for  home  use. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  feeding  had  to  come  out;  yet 
even  then  it  left  me  a  nice  profit. 

Hens  pay  well  here,  but  I  believe  that  good  hens 
well  cared  for  are  a  profitable  investment  almost 
anywhere. 

I  hope  you  may  live  to  see  that  hundred  years — 
any   way,    a   long   time  yet   to   continue   your    noble 
work  of  fighting  the  evil  and  encouraging  the  good. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  2.  C.  H.  TiDD. 

My  good  friend,  I  supposed  our  experi- 
ment stations  had  decided  bj'^  careful  ex- 
periments that  it  does  not  pay  to  cook  the 
food  for  poultry  or  other  farm  animals.  A 
few  years  ago,  as  you  may  remember,  there 
was  a  gi'eat  craze  for  cooked  food  for  do- 
mestic stock,  and  cookers  were  on  the  mar- 
ket for  cooking,  steaming,  etc.  Now,  from 
the  result  you  have  given  in  the  way  of 
dollars  and  cents,  we  can  not  very  well  dis- 
pute your  theory.  From  one  to  two  dollars' 
profit  from  each  laying  hen  in  the  year  is 
certainly  very  good  business;  but  if  I  am 
correct  you  have  gone  considerably  beyond 
the  highest  figure. 
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GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    Cl'LTl'KE 


Temper  ance 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE — WHAT  IT  IS  DOING  FOR 
CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  am  sending  yoii  under  sepa- 
rate cover  a  copy  of  my  local  paper  which  containy 
the  result  of  an  election  just  held  in  our  city.  The 
liquor  business  was  put  down  in  this  city  about  18 
years  ago,  and  they  have  1  eeu  lighting  to  get  in 
again  ever  since.  A  few  years  ago  they  succeeded  in 
electing  a  board  of  city  trustees  that  gave  the  hotels 
and  drugstores  a  license,  after  the  advisory  vote  of 
the  people  was  given  against  such  a  policy.  Two 
years  ago  the  people  put  the  same  board  of  trustees 
out  of  office  by  a  majority  of  450  votes,  which  was 
telling  them  most  emphatically  that  they  had  not 
kept  faith  with  the  voters. 

The  present  election  was  called  by  initiative  peti- 
tion circulated  by  the  liquor  interests,  who  called 
themselves  the  temperance  party.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  issue  has  been  clearly  defined,  and  a  fair 
and  square  vote  taken.  Notice  what  we  did  to  them. 
We  give  the  women  due  credit  for  this  wonderful 
victory. 

Redlands,   Cal.,   Oct.   1.  P.  C.  Chadwick. 

We  should  be  glad  indeed  to  give  the  fall 
account  of  the  reform  tlie  women  have 
brought  about  in  Redlands  (as  given  in  the 
clipping),  but  it  is  too  long.  Xo  wonder 
the  brewers  and  wet  politicians  are  fighting 
woman  suffrage.    See  below. 


REDLANDS^  CAL. ;  AL:M0ST  THREE  TO  ONE 
AGAINST   INTEMPERANCE. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — The  temperance  people  of  Red- 
lands  won  a  great  victory  Sept.  30,  deciding  by  a 
majority  of  almost  three  to  one  against  hotel  permits 
and  a  wholesale  liquor-house.  For  years  our  city 
has  stood  for  good  citizenship,  for  public  improve- 
ments and  moral  uplift.  Redlands  has  about  12,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  primarily  a  city  of  homes.  Here 
people  can  safely  come  to  educate  their  children. 
There  are  splendid  churches,  excellent  public  schools, 
and  a  fine  university.  We  hope  other  cities  will  be 
encouraged  by  our  success  in  routing  King  Alcohol, 
and  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

Redlands,  Cal.,  Oct.  7.  M.  G.  Van  Loan. 

Well  done,  my  good  friend.  When  cities 
of  12,000  inhabitants  abandon  the  liquor- 
tratfie  we  are  certainly  making  headway. 
It  seems  that  the  good  women  of  Red- 
lands  did  have  something  to  do  with  this. 
May  God  be  praised  for  such  victories.  1 
think  every  time  I  visit  California  I  have 
enjoyed  seeing  Redlands  grow.  When  Mrs. 
Root  and  I  were  there,  there  were  orange 
trees  planted  along  the  streets  outside  of 
the  walk,  and  visitors  were  permitted  to 
pick  the  fruit— at  least  that  was  the  case 
on  some  of  tlie  streets. 


god's   KIKGDOM   and   SATAN'S   KINGDOM. 

The  American  Advance  as  well  as  tlie 
American  Is.sue  is  giving  us  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  coming-  of  God's  kingdom.  See 
the  following  from  the  Advance: 

Chancellor  David  Starr  .lordan,  of  Stanford  Uni 
versity,  says.  ■  The  future  city  will  no  more  allow 
an  open  saloon  than  the  present  city  allows  an  open 


cesspool.     Every    community    has    the    same    right   to 
destroy  its  saloons  that  it  has  to  kill  its  rats." 

As  an  evidence,  also,  that  Satan  is  push- 
ing- tilings,  we  submit  below  another  clip- 
]>ing  from  the  Advance: 

"  If  the  fight  with  prohibition  goes  to  the  last 
ditch,  the  great  cities  will  be  found  aligned  against 
the  rural  districts  in  a  final  struggle  to  eliminate 
the  liquor  traffic,"  declared  Col.  .Jacob  Ruppert,  of 
New  York,  President  of  the  United  States  Brewers- 
Association,  at  their  annual  convention  at  Atlantic 
City. 

The  launching  of  a  national  propaganda  to  fight 
prohibition  in  every  stronghold  was  one  of  the  chief 
topics  thoroughly  considered. 

E.  A.  Faust,  chairman  of  the  Crop  Improvement 
Committee,   said: 

■■  Within  the  next  decade  it  is  possible  that  the 
beer  sales  of  the  United  States  will  reach  100,000, 
000  barrels  annually." 


MORE  THAN   HALF  OUR  TERRITORY  AND  MORE 

THAN  HALF  OF  OUR  PEOPLE  NOW  ON 

"'  DRY  GROUND.'^ 

Out  ot  tlie  middle  of  a  letter  received 
from  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  Superintendent 
of  the  Anti-saloon  Ijeague.  I  clip  the  fol- 
lowing-; 

"  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  now  dry,  and  nine  States  are  dry.  Forty- 
six  million  people  live  in  dry  territory,  and  a  nation- 
wide fight  is  on." 


"CAN    YOtJ    afford    IT?" 

I  hate  drunkenness ;  but  I  do  not  hate  the  drunk- 
ard. 

If  any  man  should  have  our  friendship  it  is  the 
man  who  has  failed  to  be  a  friend  to  himself. 

The  fact  is,  the  victim  of  strong  drink  often  has 
all  the  virtues^including  high  intelligence  and  a 
tender,  sympathetic  heart — and  yet  when  the  demon 
Drink  clutches  him,  nis  will  is  paralyzed  and  Satan 
is   in   the  saddle. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  San  Quentin  prison  and 
talked  with  a  man  in  the  "  Death  Row  "  who  has 
since  leen  hanged. 

"  It  was  drink — just  drink,"  he  told  ipe.  "  I  was 
crazy.  I  was  jealous,  and  I  shot  her.  Therf  I  shot 
myself.  She  died  quickly.  I  recovered  to  he  sent 
here.  Next  week  I  die.  She  was  a  beautiful,  honest, 
loving  wife  to  me,  but  drink  had  destroyed  my  rea- 
son." 

I  said  nothing — what  could  I  say  ?  But  I  realized 
that  the  slow,  lingering  death  of  a  drunkard's  wife 
is  no  more  tragic  than  the  quick  taking-off  by  knife 
or  pistol. 

The  worst  about  strong  drink  has  never  been  told. 
It  can  not  be  told — it  escapes  the  limitations  of  lan- 
guage. 

But  I  think  we  err  in  despising  the  drunkard. 
Our  hearts  should  go  out  to  him  in  pity. 

.V  part  of  his  hallucination  often  is  that  he  is  not 
a  drunkard.  '•  I  can  quit  any  time,"  he  says.  But 
he  who  says  that  seldom  quits  until  death  stops  his 
mouth  with  dust. 

•'Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging;  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise."  So  said 
Solomon,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 

And  the  drink  problem  is  upon  us  to-day,  just  as 
terrible,  just  as  tragic,  as  it  was  then. — Elbert 
HiBUARt),  in  The  May  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 
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Editorial 


The  editor  of  this  journal  expects  to  at- 
tend the  convention  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  at  Toronto,  on  Nov. 
18,  19,  and  20.  See  progTam  in  convention 
column.  He  also  hopes  to  attend  the  New 
York  State  convention.  Dee.  2  and  3,  at 
Rochester;  and,  later  on,  the  Iowa  State 
meeting,  Dec.  10,  11,  and  12,  at  Des  Moines. 


DEATH  OF  I.  R.  GOOD,  THE  INTRODUCER  OF  THE 
GOOD    CANDY    FOR   MAILING    QUEEN-BEES. 

Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  Mi'. 
I.  R.  Good  was  more  or  less  of  a  contributor 
to  these  columns.  During  this  time  he,  like 
A.  I.  Root,  was  experimenting  with  new^ 
things.  Wliile  A.  1.  R.  was  fussing  with 
water-bottles  so  that  queens  could  be  sent 
by  mail  in  connection  with  hard  candy,  I.  R. 
Good  was  working  in  another  direction — 
namely,  that  of  making  a  soft  moist  candy 
which  would  not  require  the  use  of  water; 
and  it  was  so  much  of  a  success  that  it  has 
been  used  clear  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
we  may  never  find  any  thing  any  better. 
A.  I.  R.  immediately  dropped  the  hard- 
candy  proposition  and  adopted  the  Good 
candy  in  his  queen-cages.  So  successful  was 
lie  with  it  that  he  became  very  enthusiastic 
about  it  at  the  time.  Other  queen-breeders 
adopted  it  until  its  use  became  almost  uni- 
versal ;  for  Mr.  Good  was  Good  enough  to 
give  this  valuable  idea  to  the  beekeeping 
world;  and  now  that  he  has  passed  away 
we  are  in  duty  bound  to  recognize  his  con- 
tribution to  the  onward  progress  of  bee 
culture  in  this  country.  It  is  proper  to  say, 
however,  that  Mr.  Good  was  not,  perhaps, 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  method  for 
making  soft  candy  for  bees.  One  Scholtz, 
of  Europe,  seems  to  have  had  a  little  prior- 
ity ;  but  Mr.  Good  should  have  the  credit  of 
introducing  the  candy  into  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Scholtz,  if  he  was  the  original  discover- 
er, probably  did  not  know  the  value  of  his 
discovery,  wliile  Mr.  Good  did,  and  imme- 
diately made  it  available  to  the  beekeeping 
public  of  the  United  States.  In  so  doing  he 
conferred  a  gi-eat  favor  on  his  brother-bee- 
keepers. 

Mr.  Good  thought  enough  of  his  friend 


A.  1.  Root  and  Gleanings  to  name  his  son 
Amos  I.  Mr.  Good  adds  that  his  father 
"  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  "  on  Sunday  muniing, 
Oct.  5  last. 


OUR  carload  of  bees  on  the  way  to 

FLORIDA. 

Before  this  reaches  our  readers  we  shall 
have  a  carload  of  three  hundred  colonies  on 
the  way  to  Florida.  One  of  our  most  ex- 
perienced men  will  go  with  them,  and  we 
are  going  to  try  out  the  proposition  of  mak- 
ing the  bees  stay  on  the  job  ten  months  in 
the  year  instead  of  only  five.  Every  North- 
ern beekeeper  knows  that  his  capital — his 
bees,  hives,  and  appliances — have  to  be  idle 
in  winter  quarters  anywhere  from  six  to 
seven  months  in  the  year.  This  is  not  all. 
He  will  lose  some,  and  all  the  colonies  will 
dwindle  in  strength  by  next  spring.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  stores  to  build  them  up  again.  We 
are  going  to  see  if  we  oan  not  cut  down  this 
idle  time  to  one  or  two  months,  and  make 
increase  instead  of  a  decrease. 

We  have  changed  our  plan  somewhat 
since  our  announcement  in  the  last  issue. 
Instead  of  building  up  the  300  to  300  two- 
story  colonies  for  the  production  of  extract- 
ed honey,  and  then  splitting  them  up  into 
600  o«e-story  colonies  after  the  honey-flow, 
we  are  going  to  run  them  for  increase,  mak- 
ing the  production  of  extracted  honey  sec- 
ondaiy ;  that  is  to  say,  we  shall  extract  just 
enough  to  give  the  queens  room.  We  shall 
begin  dividing  in  the  midst  of  ti-ti;  and 
when  nectar  from  natural  sources  fails  we 
shall  keep  up  feeding. 

Our  apiai-ist,  Mr.  Ernest  Marchant,  was 
born  and  reared  in  that  locality  where  he  is 
going  to  take  the  bees.  He  was  for  years 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  father,  who  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  bee- 
masters  in  the  United  States.  A  stranger 
could  hardly  go  into  that  region  and  make 
a  success  of  a  venture  of  this  kind.  In  fact, 
the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  almost  any 
locality  with  which  a  beeman  is  not  familiar. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant  will  operate  further 
up  the  river;  and  after  his  honey  crop  has 
been  secured,   he  will  possibly  be  able  to 
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funiisli  bees  by  the  carload  to  Northern 
buyers.  We  bought  two  carloads  of  bees  of 
him  two  years  ago,  and  made  a  good  thing 
of  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  others  may 
not  do  the  same. 


OUR  WATERWORKS  APIARY  ;  THOSE  SWARMING 
CARNIOLANS  ;  THE  ASPINWALL  NON- 
SWARMING  HIVE. 

The  front  cover  design  for  this  issue 
shows  our  waterworks  yard,  located  about 
21/2  miles  northeast  of  the  home  apiary.  In 
tlie  background  will  be  seen  the  Medina 
waterworks  pumj^ing  station,  and  just  in 
front  of  it  one  of  our  portable  takedown- 
able  apiary  sheds,  one  of  which  we  use  at 
each  out-yard. 

It  was  at  this  yard  that  we  have  been 
rearing  Carniolans  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  where  we  had  such  incessant  swarming 
in  spite  of  all  that  we  could  do.  The  bees 
originally  were  run  for  individual  comb- 
honey  service,  using  shallow  frames  with 
foundation  starters,  top  and  bottom,  as  ex- 
plained elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Of  (bourse 
this  would  have  a  tendencj'  to  incite  swarm- 
ing, and  we  were  finally  compelled  to  use 
drawn  combs  and  extract. 

In  the  middle  of  the  back  row  will  be  seen 
a  luve  that  is  a  little  different  from  the  rest. 
This  is  an  Aspinwall  non-swarming  hive. 
Into  this  we  put  one  of  the  strong  Carnio- 
lan  colonies  that  had  been  swarming  so 
much.  We  naturally  expected  they  would 
do  it  again,  but  they  did  not.  No,  they 
went  right  on  storing  comb  honey,  and  did 
not  swarm  the  rest  of  the  season ;  and  al- 
though the  season  was  half  over  they  filled 
some  70  odd  sections  with  nice  comb  honey. 
Later  in  the  season  the  slatted  dividers  be- 
came filled  up  with  burr-combs.  Those  we 
will  show  at  another  time. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  trees  in  the 
rear  of  the  back  row  have  the  tops  cut  off. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  we  ^y  that  the  Carniolan 
swarms  had  an  exasperating  fashion  of 
going  to  the  tops  of  those  trees,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  high.  Ye  editor  got  so  dis- 
gusted shinning  up  those  trees  that  he  final- 
ly secured  permission  to  cut  the  to]is  oft", 
with  the  result  here  shown. 

The  low  shrubbery  along  the  side  of  the 
road  was  also  a  favorite  place  foi-  swarms. 
From  there  it  was  much  easier  to  hive  them; 
but  in  many  cases  they  seemed  to  lake  a 
)>articular  delight  in  settling  on  one  of  the 
posts  of  the  wire  fence  where  it  was  a  slow 
and  tedious  operation  to  get  them. 

This  is  a  good  location  because  it  is  along 
the  river;  and  during  a  period  of  drouth 
this  yard  will  yield  honey  when  the  others 
may  give  only  a  scant  supply.     Down  in 
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the  flat,  just  back  of  the  pumping-station, 
a  good  growth  of  sweet  clover  will  be  found, 
a  picture  of  which  we  showed  on  the  cover 
of  our  issue  for  Aug.  15th. 

This  yard,  as  will  be  seen,  like  all  the  rest 
of  them,  is  located  on  one  of  our  stone 
roads,  so  that  at  all  times  of  the  year  or  at 
any  time  of  the  day  they  can  be  easily 
reached  by  our  motor  truck,  which  will  be 
seen  in  the  background,  just  in  front  of  one 
of  the  trees.  This  has  been  doing  splendid 
service  in  reaching  our  yards  during  the 
jjast  season.  It  not  only  carried  men  to  and 
from  the  yards,  but  enabled  us  to  have  a 
central  extracting  plant  at  the  home  yard. 
It  has  brought  home  20,000  lbs.  of  honey 
since  the  honey  season  was  over,  and  it  has 
been  used  almost  daily  to  carry  honey  to 
Cleveland,  where  it  is  on  sale  at  some  of  the 
principal  groceries  and  drugstores. 


GLEANINGS  FOR  1914. 

As  amiounced  on  another  pag'e,  we  are 
planning  another  series  of  special  numbers 
for  1914.  The  large  number  of  post-card 
votes  which  we  received  from  our  readers 
indicated  conclusively  that  the  special-num- 
ber feature  is  appreciated.  The  vote  as  it 
stands  is  practically  unanimous. 

We  received  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  the  future,  which  we  hope  may  be  the 
means  of  making  the  special  numbers  more 
valuable  than  evei-.  We  wish  that  we  might 
take  up  in  one  year  all  of  the  subjects  that 
were  suggested;  but  this  would  be  impossi- 
ble. We  wish  to  take  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  thank  all  of  those  who  responded  so 
))ronii)tly  with  their  post-card  votes,  and 
wiio  gave  such  practical  suggestions.  These 
ideas  we  shall  bear  in  mind;  and  if  it  is  the 
(lasire  of  our  readers  to  have  the  plan  con- 
tinued for  1915  we  will  try  to  utilize  more 
of  the  subjects  mentioned  at  that  time. 

We  believe  our  scheme  for  191-1  repre- 
sents the  wishes  of  the  majority.  Several 
of  the  numbers  we  should  like  to  mention 
especially  at  this  time.  Much  new  material 
has  developed  along  the  line  of  the  value  of 
bees  in  orchards,  and  the  fruit-men  are 
awaking  to  the  fact  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  believe  the  time  will  come  very  soon 
when  beekeepei-s  living  in  fruit  districts 
need  jiay  no  rent  for  out-apiaries.  It  is  our 
aim  to  have  all  of  this  new  evidence,  some 
of  which  is  exceedingly  valuable,  brought 
together  in  one  issue  so  tliat  the  beekeeper 
may  liave  an  oppoi'tunity  of  presenting  the 
facts  in  conci'ete  form  to  the  fruit-grower. 

There  is  always  a  call  for  material,  espe- 
cially for  beginners.  1  u  our  March  1st  issue, 
"  Beekeeping  in  Cities,"  we  shall  use  con- 
siderable  matter   of   interest   especially   to 
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beginners;  for,  although  many  beekeepers 
in  cities  are  entirely  out  of  the  beginner 
class,  there  are  enough  others,  just  starting, 
to  make  the  demand  for  elementary  advice 
insistent. 

In  our  April  1st  issue  we  propose  to  get 
together  the  best  material  on  "  Breeding  " 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  public.  It 
certainly  is  true  that  we  know  too  little 
about  selection  of  breeders  and  about  breed- 
ing in  general.  There  have  been  repeated 
calls  for  a  special  number  on  breeding,  and 
at  last  we  are  able  to  arrange  for  such  a 
number. 

For  our  first  number,  January  1,  we  so- 
licit interesting  and  practical  articles  from 
the  poultry-raisers  among  our  readers  who 
have  something  worth  while  to  make  public. 
We  are  going  to  pay  an  extra  price,  as 
usual,  for  all  material  used  in  our  special 
numbers,  and  this  has  reference  as  well,  of 
course,  to  the  material  from  our  beekeepeis 
who  are  also  poultry-raisers.  In  tliis  con- 
nection, however,  we  wish  to  say  that  all 
material  intended  for  this  Jan.  1st  issue 
should  be  in  our  hands  by  Dec.  5.  We  shall 
be  able  to  use  some  good  clear  pictures ;  but 
if  possible  we  should  like  them  by  Dec.  1. 

Gleanings  is  your  bee-journal.  It  is  your 
medium  for  expressing  your  ideas.  While 
we  have  never  yet  known  the  time  when  we 
were  short  of  copy,  we  f'e  always  anxious 
to  get  more  and  more  of  the  very  best 
material  obtainable. 


FILLING    SECTIONS   WITH   DRAW^N    COMBS    FOR 

THE    PRODUCTION    OP    COMB    HONEY,    AS 

DESCRIBED  BY  J.  E.  HAND,  PAGE  805. 

On  page  674,  Oct.  1,  Dr.  G.  A.  Humpert, 
of  St.  Louis,  describes  his  method  of  pro- 
ducing comb  honey.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  was  a  scheme  for  producing  comb 
honey  in  extracting-combs — that  is  to  say, 
Hie  combs  were  drawn  out,  filled  with  honey, 
and  capped  over,  after  which  they  were 
cut  up  in  squares  of  a  size  that  would  just 
neatly  tit  inside  of  the  sections.  These 
squares,  when  inserted,  were  placed  in  the 
hive  for  the  bees  to  fasten,  after  which  they 
were  ready  for  market. 

Our  ingenious  friend  and  coiTespondent, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hand,  of  Birmingham,  Ohio,  has 
a  plan  somewhat  similar,  but  differing  in 
this  respect:  Squares  of  nearly  drawn 
combs,  before  the  bees  have  filled  them,  are 
put  into  sections.  These  are  put  into  regu- 
lar comb-honey  supers,  when  the  bees  fasten 
them,  fill  them  with  honey,  and  cap  them 
over.  Mr.  Hand  describes  this  system  in 
this  issue  on  page  805. 

He  is  entirely  coi-rect  in  saying  that  bees 
will  accept  and  fill  drawn  combs  when  they 
will  ignore  foundation.     He  is  correct  also 


in  saying  that,  if  we  put  drawn  combs  in 
sections  in  place  of  foundation  the  bees  will 
enter  them  much  more  readily,  and  that  we 
will  secure  a  much  larger  percentage  of  No. 
1  and  fancy.  But  there  is  just  one  difficulty 
in  the  way,  as  we  see  it,  and  that  is  a  serious 
one — to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  drawn 
comb  to  put  into  the  sections  in  time  for  the 
honey-flow.  To  secure  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  heavy  flow,  strong  colonies, 
and  probably  shallow  extr-aeting- frames 
with  thin  super  foundation ;  but  thin  super 
will  stretch  and  buckle  in  frames  as  it  will 
not  in  sections.  Light  brood  foundation 
might  overcome  this;  but  then  there  would 
be  danger  of  too  much  midrib. 

For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  we  have 
been  experimenting  with  the  proposition  of 
getting  the  bees  to  draw  out  super  founda- 
tion fastened  in  shallow  frames,  fill  it  with 
honey,  and  cap  it  over.  Our  i3roblem  has 
been  nearly  as  gxeat  to  get  the  bees  to  draw 
out  thin  super  foundation  in  these  shallow 
frames  as  to  get  them  to  accept  the  same 
foundation  in  sections.  We  have  written 
Mr.  Hand,  stating  that  we  thought  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  getting  the  drawn 
combs;  but  he  replied,  saying  that  he  has 
no  fear  on  that  score,  because  one  good 
strong  colony  could  furnish  enough  drawn 
comb  to  supply  ten  colonies  having  sections. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  Mr.  Hand  has 
never  tried  this  plan  to  any  extent,  or  he 
might  not  be  as  enthusiastic  about  it.  We 
have  been  trying  something  so  similar,  on  a 
large  scale,  that  we  believe  we  have  aright 
to  an  opinion  on  it.  While  it  is  easy  to 
produce  extracted  in  shallow  frames  con- 
taining drawn  combs  it  is  entirely  another 
proposition  to  produce  comb  honey  from 
foundation  in  shallow  extracting-frames. 
We  find  that  the  bees  are  very  slow  about 
beginning  this  work  in  them.  There  must 
be  a  continuous  and  heavy  honey-flow — pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  we  must  have  for 
tlie  production  of  honey  in  sections.  The 
bees  will  swarm  nearly  as  much  with  one 
as  they  will  in  the  other.  We  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  convinced  that  the  reason 
why  bees  hesitate  to  occupy  a  comb-honey 
super  is  not  because  it  is  cut  up  into  little 
compartments  or  sections,  as  Mr.  Hand  im- 
plies, but  because  they  do  not  like  to  stop 
and  draw  out  foundation.  If  the  sections 
are  already  filled  with  drawn  combs,  they 
will  enter  them  just  as  readily  as  they  do 
bait  sections;  but  to  get  the  drawn  combs 
for  all  the  sections — there's  the  rub. 

Years  ago,  as  Mr.  Hand  points  out,  we 
did  produce  artificial  drawn  comb  by  ma- 
chinery. It  was  the  work  of  the  late  E.  B. 
Weed,  and  it  was  marvelously  perfect. 
Bees  accepted  it  as  readily  as  (liey  would 
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their  own  product;  but  evei-y  pound  of 
drawn  comb  that  we  sold  for  a  dollar  cost 
us,  we  are  convinced,  anywhere  from  two 
to  tlu-ee  dollars.  The  machinery  was  con- 
tinually breaking  down ;  and  after  we  had 
spent  several  thousand  dollars  on  the  prop- 
osition we  gave  it  up  in  disgust,  more  firmly 
convinced  than  ever  that  man  would  never 
be  able  to  compete  with  bees  in  making 
comb. 

There  is  another  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Hand's  system,  and  that  is  that  the  combs 
should  be  drawn  the  year  they  are  put  in 
the  sections,  not  old  combs  of  the  year  be- 
fore. As  Mr.  Hand  says,  honey  from  un- 
finished sections  is  of  inferior  grade.  Such 
sections  serve  the  purpose  of  bait  excellent- 
ly, but  further  than  that  they  are  of  but 
little  use,  and  must  be  culled  out  and  sold 
as  seconds. 

Mr.  Hand  has  probably  forgotten  that 
Dr.  Jesse  Oren,  years  and  years  ago,  tried 
out  almost  precisely  the  same  scheme  that 
he  outlines  in  this  issue.  Why  he  abandon- 
ed it  we  do  not  know.  About  twenty  years 
ago  Mr.  Barnett  Taylor,  of  Minnesota,  de- 
scribed a  system  very  similar,  with  this 
difference :  He  saved  out  all  the  unfinished 
sections  and  extracted  them.  Then  he  had 
a  little  device  that  he  called  a  "  comb-level- 
er."  Tliis  consisted  of  a  hot  plate  slightly 
smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  section.  An 
unfinished  section  was  laid  on  top  of  this, 
and  pushed  down  until  the  hot  plate  melted 
the  comb  to  about  half  depth.  The  other 
side  was  treated  in  a  like  manner.  Mr. 
Taylor  found  he  could  give  his  bees  supers 
of  these  leveled-down  combs  in  the  sections, 
and  the  bees  accepted  them  at  once;  but  his 
plan  was  only  a  scheme  to  get  rid  of  the 
unfinished  sections.  If  we  recollect  coiTect- 
ly  he  soon  abandoned  it,  as  did  all  others. 
Dr.  Jesse  Oren  and  Mr.  Taylor  both  sought 
to  find  some  scheme  whereby  they  could  get 
the  sections  filled  at  top,  bottom,  and  sides 
— hence  the  scheme  of  using  drawn  combs. 
But  in  later  years  Dr.  Miller  discovered  a 
plan  of  using  a  bottom  starter  in  connection 
with  a  nearly  full  sheet  fastened  to  the  top. 
Tliis  solved  the  problem  of  getting  comb 
attachments  to  all  four  sides,  and  at  the 
same  time  allowed  the  foundation  to  stretch 
downward  as  much  as  it  would  without 
buckling.  This  plan  of  two  starters  has 
proven  so  successful  that  it  is  now  in  almost 
universal  use  among  comb-honey  producers. 

There  is  another  difficulty  with  tlie  drawn- 
comb  proposition :  When  the  bees  start  to 
draw  them  out  they  also  start  to  fill  them 
with  nectar  at  the  same  time.  They  would 
have  to  be  exti-acted,  as  the  honey  in  them 
would  not  blend  with  the  other  after  the 
bees  got  to  storing  in  them  again.    Then  the 


liquid  honey  or  nectar  clinging  to  the  sides 
of  the  cell  would  have  to  be  licked  up  and 
cleaned  by  the  bees.  This  would  take  con- 
siderable labor,  both  on  the  part  of  the  bee- 
man  and  of  the  bees.  When  cleaned  out 
they  would  have  to  be  cut  up  and  fitted  into 
sections.  This  labor,  if  we  are  correct, 
would  have  to  be  performed  in  the  midst  of 
the  honey-flow  just  at  a  time  when  the  bee- 
man  has  no  spare  time  at  his  disposal.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  he  uses  foundation  he 
can  do  all  this  work  of  filling  the  supers 
during  the  winter  time  or  early  spring  when 
he  is  not  busy. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  we  have  been  pro- 
ducing comb  honey  in  extracting- frames  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years;  but  this  has  been 
for  the  individual-service  trade.  It  is  not 
l^racticable  to  produce  comb  honey  in  sec- 
tions iy2  inches  scjuare;  but  there  is  a  de- 
mand on  the  i^art  of  the  fancy  restaurant 
and  Pullman-car  trade  which  we  have  been 
supplying  for  pieces  of  comb  honey  IV2 
inches  square.  The  only  way  to  take  care 
of  this  trade  is  to  fill  shallow  extracting- 
frames  with  super  foundation,  using  a  bot- 
tom starter,  and  then  get  the  bees  to  draw 
it  out,  fill  it  with  honey,  and  cap  it  over. 
To  do  this  requires  nearlj^  the  same  amount 
of  skill  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  pro- 
duction of  honey  in  sections.  Well,  after 
we  get  the  bees  to  draw  it  out  and  cap  it 
over  we  are  ready  to  cut  it  up  into  small 
squares,  allow  it  to  drain,  and  put  it  up  in* 
cartons.  This  we  know  is  practical  because 
we  have  been  working  it  for  seven  years, 
and  that  very  experience  of  seven  years 
with  tliis  plan  enables  us  to  fonn  some 
opinion  of  the  plan  described  by  our  cor- 
respondent in  this  issue. 

We  do  not  wish  to  throw  any  cold  water 
on  the  plan  outlined  by  ]\Ir.  Hand.  We 
should  like  to  see  it  tried  out ;  and  if  he  or 
any  one  has  been  successful  in  any  plan  for 
the  iDroduction  of  drawn  combs  from  thin 
super  foundation,  so  they  can  cut  it  up  and 
insert  it  in  sections,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  tell  us  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  bees  will  occupj-  supers  containing 
drawn  combs  far  more  readily  than  they 
Avill  supere  containing  super  foundation. 
And  that  is  not  all.  The  use  of  such  drawn 
combs,  as  Mr.  Hand  says,  either  in  sections 
or  extracting-supers,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  the  control  of  swarming.  We  are 
convinced  that  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
swarming  is  forcing  the  bees  to  draw  out 
comb  foundation ;  and  it  does  not  make 
\er\  much  difference  whether  the  founda- 
tion is  in  sections  or  in  shallow  extracting- 
frames.  On  this  point  our  friend  Mr.  Hand 
may  not  agree  with  us.  If  wrong  we  shall 
be  glad  to  be  corrected. 
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Stray    Stra^^s 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


L.  S.  Cranshaw  made  a  plea  for  uniform- 
ity of  terms,  "  colony,"  etc.,  British  Bee 
Journal,  248.  That  warmed  my  heart.  But 
before  he  g'ot  to  the  bottom  of  the  column 
he  was  talking  about  managing  300  hives. 
0  L.  S. ! 

Parcel  post  has  not  been  a  success  in 
sending  honey,  and  there  seems  more  or  less 
of  a  feeling  that  it  never  will  be.  But  across 
the  water  it  has  been  in  use  successfully  for 
years.  Is  there  less  enterprise  here  than  in 
the  old  country? 

No  doubt  you  are  right,  Mr.  Editor,  p. 
749,  that  wires  will  hold  tender  extracting- 
combs  better  than  splints;  and  I  doubt  even 
whether  running  the  splints  into  split  top 
and  bottom  bars  would  make  them  better 
than  wires.  For  all  that,  I  think  splints 
will  give  better  combs. 

Right  you  are,  Mr.  Editor,  when  you  say, 
p.  703,  that  unsealed  honey  sometimes  may 
be  ripe.  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the 
converse  is  also  true.  Sealed  honey  some- 
times may  be  unripe.  I've  taken  off  sections 
immediately  upon  being  sealed  that  were  the 
very  finest  and  whitest  in  appearance,  stor- 
ed them  where  otiier  sections  kept  well,  and 
they  became  dark  and  watery  just  because 
the  bees  had  not  ripened  them  sufficiently. 

P.  C.  Chadwick  thinks  the  soil  has  no 
more  influence  on  the  color  of  nectar  than 
the  food  he  eats  has  upon  the  color  of  his 
blood.  Are  you  dead  certain,  P.  C,  that 
your  food  has  no  effect  on  the  color  of  your 
blood?  Any  way,  I  supposed  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  soil  and  elevation  had  an 
emphatic  effect  on  qualities  of  nectar.  Dr. 
Kramer  says  a  change  of  soil  makes  a 
change  of  color  in  queens.  A  certain  apple 
on  the  clay  soil  of  my  place  is  greenish, 
while  two  miles  away  on  prairie  soil  it  is 
red.  If  soil  changes  color  in  an  apple, 
might  it  not  also  in  nectar? 

L.  S.  Cranshaw  says  he  has  not  found 
young  queens  laying  as  soon  as  ten  days 
after  the  prime  swarm,  but  usually  expects 
a  second  swarm  about  that  time — British 
Bee  Journal,  248.  I  think  Quinby's  rule 
was  that  the  prime  swarm  issues  with  the 
sealing  of  the  first  cell,  and  the  second 
swarm  about  eight  days  after  the  prime 
swarm.  But  I've  seen  many  a  sealed  cell 
where  the  bees  had  not  yet  swarmed.  Per 
contra,  I've  known  a  prime  swarm  to  issue 
with  only  eggs  in  queen-cells.  But  that  was 
where  the  beekeeper  had  interfered  by  cut- 
ting out  cells. 


Rev.  G.  H.  Chatterton  doesn't  care  for 
special  numbers,  because  "  It  seems  to  con- 
fuse one  when  there  are  so  many  different 
views  expi-essed,"  p.  702.  There  will  be  the 
name  divergence  of  views,  whether  all  in  one 
number  or  scattered  throughout  the  year, 
and  I'd  rather  have  them  assembled  in  one 
number  so  they  may  be  carefully  comi^ared 
as  to  locality,  etc,  instead  of  being  more 
confused  by  indistinct  remembrance  of  what 
has  been  in  previous  numbers.  [Practically 
every  one  is  asking  to  have  special  numbers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  "We  expect  to  have 
announcements  out  soon  for  a  new  list  of 
subjects  that  we  now  believe  will  be  attrac- 
tive.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  you  have  much  to  answer  for, 
tiying  to  stir  up  discontent  in  me.  I've  been 
quite  content  to  staj^  north,  summer  and 
winter,  and  now  that  scheme  of  youi-s,  p. 
748,  makes  me  feel  I'd  like  to  try  North- 
and-South  beekeeping.  May  be  I'd  better 
iry  it  gradually,  going  a  little  way  south 
this  fall,  say  as  far  as  Washingion.  [Say, 
doctor,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  going  a 
little  further  south  than  Washington  ?  Just 
keep  right  on  until  you  get  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  A.  I.  Root  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 
Then  shoot  northwestward  until  you  reach 
Apalachicola.  You  will  see  quite  a  wonder- 
ful bee  countiv ;  but  you  should  be  prepared 
for  mosquitoes.  Thej^  are  veiy  fond  of 
Yankees. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  you  must  be  trying  to  make 
me  tear  my  hair  and  shriek  with  rage  when 
you  say,  ]}.  705,  "  While  you  have  been 
lireeding  toward  non-swarmers,  Mr.  Burt 
has  given  his  attention  largely  to  honey- 
producers."  Huh !  just  as  if  I  cared  noth- 
ing for  honey-producers!  Why,  bless  your 
heart,  don't  you  know  I've  bent  my  whole 
energy  toward  breeding  from  best  produc- 
ers, even  to  the  extent  of  breeding  such 
vicious  little  demons  as  nearly  drove  every 
one  off  the  place?  Non-swarming  came  in 
only  secondarily  because  favoring  honey- 
7>roduction.  And  then  to  have  yon  hint  that 
L  hadn't  been  giving  "  attention  largely  to 
honey-producers  " !  Just  wait  till  you  get 
my  record  for  this  year.  [Beg  your  pardon, 
doctor;  but  if  our  occasional  "breaks"  on 
(he  even  tenor  of  your  way  are  the  means  of 
inducing  you  to  bring  out  some  new  facts 
that  you  would  not  have  done  otherwise, 
our  readers  will  be  all  the  better  pleased. 
Come  on  with  your  record.  If  it  is  a  good 
one  for  a  young  man  it  must  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  one  past  his  82d  year. — Ed.] 
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SIFTINGS 

J.  E.   Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


A  vei-j'  little  oil  rubbed  on  the  hands  and 
knife  when  cleaning  sections  will  prevent 
propolis  from  sticking,  and  save  time  and 
temper.  »  #  « 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  thing  so  valu- 
able has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  pi'oper  time  to  put  on  sections  as  the 
write-up  by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  p.  521,  Aug.  1. 

*  «  « . 

On  page  564,  Aug.  15,  in  a  paragraph  on 
the  pollination  of  alfalfa  by  the  bees  I 
read  of  the  production  of  new  varieties  by 
the  hybridization  of  colonies.  It  should 
read  "  clovers  "  instead  of  "  colonies." 

*  •  « 

Editorial  mention  is  made  on  page  558 
of  hive-tongs,  and  illustrations  are  given  on 
pp.  573,  574,  Aug.  15.  But  I  have  no  use 
for  tongs.  I  prefer  to  have  hives  with 
frames  that  are  movable  rather  than  to  use 

an  extra  tool. 

*  *  « 

I  am  glad,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  could  get 
out  among  the  bees  during  the  busy  season 
this  year.  If  there  is  any  thing  that  gives 
a  fellow  new  life  and  enthusiasm  it  is  to 
"  get  out  among  the  bees  "  when  honey  is 

coming  in  fast. 

*  *  * 

The  caution  given  by  A.  H.  Snowberger, 
page  579,  Aug.  15,  about  hiving  stray 
swarms  on  old  combs  is  well  worth  remem- 
bering. There  is  certainly  danger  of  foul 
brood  if  such  swarms  are  hived  on  combs. 
Better  give  them  three  or  four  days  in  an 
empty  hive. 

That  new  method  of  introducing  queens 
by  smoke  will  be  of  great  value  if  it  proves 
as  good  when  honey  is  scarce  as  it  lias  when 
honey  is  abundant  at  Medina.  A  method 
that  is  simple  and  quick  and  which  will 
succeed  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  at 
all  seasons,  is  of  great  value. 

*  »  » 

On  page  565  Mr.  Chadwick  tells  how  his 
bees  have  become  accustomed  to  children. 
I  am  sure  he  is  right,  as  I  find  bees  are  not 
nearW  as  "  sassy  "  where  they  are  brought 
up  among  folks.  The  most  disagreeable 
bees  I  find  in  inspecting  are  those  that  have 
never  been  handled.  Oh,  my !  but  aren't 
some  of  them  cross? 

What  is  said  in  that  paragraph  by  J.  L. 
Bj^er,  page  518,  on  the  value  of  an  abun- 
dance of  old  stores  is  not  overdrawn.  Every 
young  beekeeper  would  do  well  to  cut  it  out 


and  paste  it  on  the  .door  of  his  bee-house; 
and,  better  still,  to  practice  it.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Bj^er  as  to  reeord-keei^ing.  Very  full 
records  take  too  much  time.  I  have  found 
a  board  three  or  four  feet  long  and  five 
inches  wide,  with  the  numbers  of  the  hives 
on  it,  ample  to  record  all  I  wish. 
*  *  « 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Niver's  name  head- 
ing an  article  on  page  576 ;  and  he  makes  a 
good  point,  too,  on  straining  honey.  I  have 
tried  several  ways  myself,  but  have  not  yet 
found  any  that  was  satisfaetdiy  but  strain- 
ing when  hot  through  cotton  cloth.  The 
condition  in  which  we  often  find  extracted 
honey  that  we  buy  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
with  bits  of  wax,  leg's,  and  wings  of  bees, 
and  sometimes  larger  portions  of  their  an- 
atomy. *  *  # 

On  page  441  Mr.  Chadwick  refers  to  the 
fact  in  his  experience  of  bees  entering  an 
eight-frame  hive  before  they  will  a  larger 
one.  My  experience  has  been  the  same; 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  same  size  of 
swarm  will  enter  sections  on  an  eight-frame 
hive  before  they  will  in  a  ten-frame  hive; 
but  there  is  another  factor  that  comes  in. 
A  ten-frame  hive  is  apt  to  have  a  larger 
store  of  honey,  so  that  a  colony  in  such  a 
hive  with  abundant  stores  will  bieed  up 
earlier;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
may  even  enter  supers  before  colonies  in 
smaller  liives.  *  *  * 

The  editorial,  page  516,  mentions  the  cut- 
ting of  sweet  clover  by  the  roadside.  Yes, 
it  is  done  almost  everywhere.  As  one  bee- 
keeper said  to  me,  "  The  farmers  are  fight- 
ing it;"  and  yet,  as  I  have  driven  along  the 
roads  this  summer,  and  have  seen  the  stock 
trying  to  get  their  feed  from  the  brown 
pastures  parched  with  drouth,  and  then 
have  noticed  the  rank  growth  of  sweet  clo- 
ver beside  the  road,  I  have  wondered  how 
long  it  would  be  before  the  farmers  would 
learn  that  a  veiy  much  smaller  area  of 
sweet  clover  with  its  long  deep  tap-roots 
would  furnish  an  abundance  of  feed  for 
their  stock  during  the  long  drouths  we  have 
almost  evei'v  season. 


UPPER  ENTRANCE  PROVIDED  BY  TIN  TUBE. 

On  p.  599,  Sept.  1,  Dr.  Miller  says,  "  In 
America  no  one  seems  to  think  of  a  hive 
entrance  anywhere  except  at  the  bottom, 
summer  or  winter."  I  believe,  doctor,  you 
are  wrong,  for  I  have  used  an  upper  en- 
trance for  many  years  on  nearly  all  of  my 
hives.    I  began  using  them  so  long  ago  that 
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I  really  can  not  tell  how  many  years  it  has 
been,  and  I  have  found  them  so  useful  that 
1  ha\e  luit  them  in  in  nearly  all  my  hives. 
I  use  double-walled  hives  almost  exclusively, 
and  I  bore  an  inch  hole  tlu-ough  the  outside 
ease  and  packing  and  brood-chamber,  and 
lit  in  a  tin  tube  three  or  four  inches  long- 
anywliere  from  four  to  six  inches  above  the 
bottom-board.  The  bees  seem  to  prefer  it  to 
the  lower  entrance,  especially  during  early 
spring;  but  its  chief  value  is  in  preventing 
tlie  entrances  from  becoming  clogged  and 
dead  bees  from  dropping  to  the  bottom 
during  long-continued  cold  weather  in  win- 
ter, for  I  winter  out  of  doors. 
*  *  *    ■ 

SMALLER  ENTRANCES  AND  AN  ABSORBING 
CUSHION. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in 
past  years  as  to  the  best  size  of  winter 
entrance  for  hives.  Doubtless  much  will 
depend  on  circumstances,  such  as  whether 
the  bees  are  wintered  in  a  warm  or  cold 
climate,  out  of  doors,  in  a  cellar,  or  damp  or 
dry  cellar;  or  if,  out  of  doors,  whether 
packed  with  an  absorbing  cushion  above  the 
winter  cluster.  I  believe  I  have  held  the 
extreme  view,  that,  where  bees  are  wintered 
out  of  doors  with  a  good  absorbing  cushion 
above  them,  a  very  small  entrance  is  prefer- 
able. Last  fall  I  closed  a  number  of  lower 
entrances,  leaving  only  an  entrance  through 
a  tin  tube  about  %  iii<?li  i"  diameter.  This 
tube  going  through  the  outside  case,  pack- 
ing, and  into  the  brood-chamber,  I  could 
not  see  in  the  spring  that  those  colonies  so 
treated  liad  suifered  in  any  way  from  lack 
of  air  or  ventilation. 


THINKING    BEFORE    ACTING. 

Very  entertaining  reading,  that  story  by 
J.  L.  Byer,  page  531,  about  moving  250 
colonies  of  bees  210  miles  without  a  mis- 
hap !  AVhat  interested  me  more  than  any 
thing  else  was  the  way  he  went  at  it,  and  it 
will  bear  repeating.  He  says,  "  The  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  formulate  plans  to  carry 
out  the  work  successfully.  It  is  needless 
to  say  considerable  study  was  spent  on  the 
matter  for  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  trip." 
Exactly !  and  this  accounts  for  his  success. 
When  I  see  how  many  people  go  into  bee- 
keeping and  other  lines  of  business  with- 
out first  planning  their  work  I  am  not  sur- 
l)rised  at  the  failures  which  follow.  One 
meets  beekeepers  with  this  or  that  style  of 
hive  or  fixture,  and  inquires  why  they  use 
it,  and  is  informed  it  is  because  some  one 
else  does,  or  because  some  one  lias  recom- 
mended it.  They  have  never  even  asked 
themselves  whether  it  is  adapted  to  their 
wants  or  circumstances.     Some  beekeepers 
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use  large  hives  where  a  smaller  one  would 
be  better,  or  a  small  one  where  a  large  one 
would  serve  a  better  purpose,  or  frame 
hives  where  an  old  box  hive  or  a  nail-keg 
would  do  them  c]uite  as  well.  Some  use 
Hoffman  frames  where  propolis  is  so  abun- 
dant that  you  need  a  crowbar  to  pry  them 
apart,  and  a  plain  Langstroth  frame,  as  he 
made  them,  would  be  vastly  better.  1  hard- 
ly need  add  that  the  men  and  women  who 
think  and  plan  are  the  ones  who  will  suc- 
ceed in  beekeeping.  Those  who  find  it  too 
great  an  effort  to  think  had  better  do  some- 
thing else. 

RUNAWAY   SWARM   CARRIES   FOUL   BROOD. 

Dr.  Miller,  page  633,  Sept.  1,  quotes  D. 
W.  H.,  "  If  a  colony  slightly  affected  with 
foul  brood  should  cast  a  swarm,  would  the 
swarm,  if  placed  on  new  frames  and  new 
hive,  be  liable  to  the  disease  if  not  exposed 
aftenvardf"  Doctor  M.  says  he  doesn't 
kr.ow,  and  proceeds  to  do  some  fine  gTiess- 
ing.  May  I  throw  a  ray  of  light  with  my 
dark  lantern  f  When  visiting  a  beekeeper 
in  tlie  southern  part  of  this  State,  who  had 
about  twenty  colonies,  I  found  among  them 
two  colonies  with  European  foul  brood  and 
one  with  American  foul  brood.  The  colonies 
with  European  foul  brood  were  easily  ac- 
counted for,  as  some  of  his  bees  had  had  it 
before,  and  there  was  more  or  less  in  the 
neighborhood;  but  where  could  the  colony 
with  American  foul  brood  have  contracted 
the  disease?  It  was  a  new  colony,  put  into 
a  new  hive  about  three  weeks  previous,  in 
the  midst  of  a  good  flow  of  honey  from 
buckwheat.  At  first  I  was  puzzled  as  to  the 
cause,  and  the  owner  also  seemed  exceeding- 
ly perplexed  over  the  matter.  If  a  new 
colony  in  a  new  hive  should  come  down  with 
disease  in  less  than  a  month,  what  chance 
liad  he  for  keeping  his  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease? I  began  to  ask,  "  Did  you  give  this 
colony  drawn  combs?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied. 

"  Did  you  give  this  colony  foundation  in 
the  frames?  " 

He  said  he  put  strips  of  foundation  about 
three  inches  wide  into  each  fi'ame. 

"  Which  old  colony  did  this  diseased  colo- 
ny come  from?"  I  asked. 

He  did  not  know.  He  said  he  saw  them 
first  in  the  air,  and  had  no  idea  where  they 
came  from.  It  seemed  evident  to  me  that 
the  colony  placed  in  this  hive  was  a  run- 
away swarm,  and  had  come  a  long  distance 
— it  may  be  five  miles  or  even  more,  and, 
passing  near  his  yard  of  bees,  and  hearing 
them,  had  clustered.  The  foundation  was 
quickly  drawn  out,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
honey  brought  with  them  had  been  stored 
and  fed  to  young  brood,  causing  disease. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  C.  Chadwtck,  Redlands,  Cal. 


I  have  made  an  inspection  of  tlie  eleven 
colonies  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  notes, 
in  which  I  introduced  Italian  queens  by  the 
Miller  plan.  Out  of  the  eleven  I  saved  four, 
and  the  wings  of  two  of  them  look  as  if  they 
had  been  pretty  well  chewed  up  and  the 
queens  not  overly  active.  No  more  experi- 
menting for  me  for  a  while  with  new  plans 
of  introduction,  at  least  until  I  am  more 
able  to  afford  the  expense.  Almost  every 
one  with  whom  I  talk  seems  to  think  that 
tliis  has  been  the  worst  season  for  years  to 
introduce  queens  successfully.  Even  with 
the  most  careful  painstaking,  heavy  loss  has 
been  sustained. 

WHAT  IS  THE  EFFECT  OF  FOREST  FIRES? 

This  has  been  the  most  disastrous  season 
for  forest  fires  for  years.  Vast  areas  of 
choice  ranges  have  been  devastated  in  neai'ly 
all  of  the  southern  counties.  Mr.  M.  H. 
Mendleson  tells  me  that  his  famous  Pii'u 
range  was  swept  on  one  side  of  the  canyon, 
burning  up  so  close  to  his  apiary  that  one 
colony  of  bees  was  destroyed.  A  clean  yard 
is  all  that  saved  his  hives  from  going  up  in 
the  smoke.  There  is  considerable  specula- 
tion as  to  what  extent  a  range  is  damaged 
by  being  burned  off.  One  beekeeper  told 
me  a  few  years  ago  that  he  thought  it  im- 
proved a  range  to  burn  it  off.  I  have  been 
watching  the  results  of  burning  over  the 
ranges  for  several  years,  and  I  am  thor- 
oughly conV|inced  that  a  range  is  not  only 
injured  but  in  many  cases  almost  destroyed. 
Burning  over  a  white-sage  range  does  not 
injure  it  i^ermanently,  for  new  shoots  spring 
up  from  the  roots  the  following  year,  leav- 
ing it  in  almost  as  good  a  honey-producing 
condition  as  before.  With  the  black  sage  it 
is  different,  for  my  observations  have  shown 
me  that  very  little  of  it  ever  comes  up  from 
the  roots,  but  must  depend  on  reseeding. 
Mr.  Mendleson  tells  me  that  in  his  locality 
it  sjorouts  up  from  the  roots,  but  that  has 
not  been  the  case  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Seven  years  ago  a  vast  acreage  was  burned 
over  to  the  east  of  Moreno  Road;  and  on 
the  south  side  of  San  Mateo  Canyon  the 
fire  was,  I  believe,  in  August,  and  made 
almost  a  complete  sweep  of  the  territory 
burned  over.  The  winter  following  was  a 
wet  one,  and  the  area  was  reseeded  with 
black  sage,  which  has  gi-own  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  now  nearly  the  equal  of  its 
former  days.  Another  area  just  to  the  south 
and  west  of  my  apiary  was  burned  over  a 
few  years  later.  The  winter  following  was 
a  rather  dry  one,   and  the  reseeding  was 


not  nearly  so  complete.  The  range  in  that 
direction  is  permanently  injured.  This 
season  is  a  very  bad  one  for  fires,  for  the 
seeding  of  the  sages  was  very  light  in  many 
places;  and  even  if  the  winter  should  be  a 
wet  one  there  will  not  be  an  abundance  of 
seed  to  reseed  the  territory  propei'ly. 

V^HAT  IS  A  BETTER  INVESTMENT  THAN  BEES? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  our  bee- 
keepers are  discouraged,  almost  to  the  point 
of  throwing  up  their  hands  in  despair  and 
quitting  the  bee  business  entirely.  Two  dry 
seasons  in  succession,  and  fires  and  black 
brood  to  contend  with,  make  a  combination 
hard  to  face.  Are  we  fair  to  the  little  bee? 
I  am  afraid  not.  So  long  as  the  rains  are 
abundant,  the  honey-flow  regular,  and  the 
bees  are  healthy,  we  are  great  beekeepers, 
and  prosperous  fellows  with  plenty  of  cour- 
age and  good  cheer.  But  let  a  couple  of  dry 
seasons  come  along,  the  honey-flow  slacken, 
and  black  brood  make  inroads  in  the  vicin- 
ity, then  down  goes  the  mouth  of  almost 
every  beekeeper.  He  complains  of  having 
to  feed  a  few  sacks  of  sugar  to  keep  alive 
the  same  bees  that  have  been  helping  to  feed 
and  clothe  him.  Now,  Mr.  Beekeeper,  let 
us  consider  a  few  points.  Suppose  you  sell 
your  bees  at  a  fair  price,  and  quit  the  busi- 
ness. Where  can  you  invest  your  money  to 
better  advantage?  Where  in  California  is 
there  an  industry  that  will  return  you  as 
many  dollars  on  the  investment  for  ten  years 
as  beekeeping?  It  is  not  in  the  orange  in- 
dustry, the  walnut  industry,  nor  even  the 
bean-gTowing  industry.  If  you  have,  say, 
500  colonies  of  bees,  and  sell  them  for  $7.00 
per  colony,  you  will  have  $3500.  How 
much  bean  land  can  you  purchase  for  that 
sum?  How  many  acres  of  oranges  or 
walnuts?  Wake  up  and  figure  a  while. 
Things  look  blue  ahead,  to  be  sure,  but  no 
more  so  than  in  times  gone  by.  Let's  cheer 
up,  face  the  music,  get  in,  and  feed  the  bees. 
Some  of  these  days  we  shall  have  another 
l^eriod  of  wet  winters,  and  all  of  this  trou- 
ble will  be  forgotten  when  the  extractor 
hums  once  more.  Who  knows  but  that  it 
will  be  tliis  winter  ?  The  present  scourge  of 
black  brood  will  pass,  and  the  fellow  who 
stays  on  the  job  is  the  one  who  will  win  the 
reward,  as  sure  as  can  be.  The  area  of  sage 
is  narrowing  down  every  year,  and  it  will 
be  but  a  few  years  until  sage  honey  will  sell 
at  a  premium.  In  fact,  the  day  is  now  at 
hand  when  the  beekeeper  is  going  to  exact 
the  highest  price  for  the  best  sage  honey 
produced,  in  any  quantities. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Southw^est 

Louis    Scholl,    New    Braunfels,    Texas. 


HEATIXG  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  during  the 
last  few  weeks  to  reliquefy  about  10,000 
lbs.  of  honey,  granulated  more  or  less,  and 
to  make  some  observations  in  this  connec- 
tion. One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  heat- 
ing extracted  honey  is  the  effect  this  has 
upon  the  color  of  the  honey.  Each  succes- 
sive heating  will  darken  it  a  little  more,  if 
not  carefully  done ;  and  if  the  honey  is  heat- 
ed slightly  too  much  the  flavor  will  change 
also.  It  was  found  that  slow  heating  of  the 
honey,  especially  if  it  was  in  sixty-pound 
cans,  and  granulated  solid,  did  not  affect  the 
color  and  the  flavor  as  did  rapid  heating. 
In  the  former  the  honey  was  melted  grad- 
ually and  with  veiy  little  fire.  Rapid  heat- 
ing takes  less  time,  but  the  results  are  less 
favorable. 

A  large  vat  was  used,  holding  six  sixty- 
pound  square  cans  at  a  time.  This  vat  is 
deep  enough  so  that  the  cans  can  be  com- 
pletely submerged  in  the  water.  They  rest 
on  a  framework  of  wood,  so  they  are  about 
two  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and 
the  vat  is  about  four  inches  deeper  than  the 
top  of  the  Cflns  as  they  stand  in  it.  In  order 
to  supi^ly  heat  to  the  top  of  the  cans,  which 
can  not  be  done  very  well  by  the  hot  water, 
a  cover  is  placed  over  the  vat.  and  this  holds 
in  the  hot  steam.  Thus  the  cans  are  all  well 
surrounded  by  heat,  and  the  liquidation  is 
more  even  and  is  quicker. 

At  intei-A-als  the  cover  is  removed  and  the 
honey  in  the  cans  stirred  up  if  possible.  Of 
coui-se  it  is  difficult  to  do  this  at  first ;  how- 
ever, we  use  a  strong  steel  rod,  about  % 
inch  in  thickness,  and  run  this  throiiffh  the 


Scholl's  honey-liquefying  vat,  holding  six  cans  of 
is  deeper  and  has  a  cover  over  all  to  keep  the  heat 
cans. 


mass  of  granulated  honej'  at  various  places, 
so  as  to  break  up  the  compactness  of  the 
contents  of  each  can.  Doing  tliis  several 
times  will  enable  some  of  the  liquid  honey 
to  permeate  through  the  cavities  made,  and 
hasten  the  melting  of  the  honey.  After  that, 
the  entire  mass  can  be  easily  stirred,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gi*anulated  masses  of  honey 
broken  up,  so  that  the  liquefying  takes  less 
time,  and  none  of  the  honey  gets  so  hot  as 
to  spoil  the  color  and  flavor. 

If  a  set  of  cans  is  started  off  in  cold  or 
only  moderately  warm  water,  and  then  heat- 
ed carefully  so  that  the  water  does  not  boil, 
there  is  little  danger  of  spoiling  the  honey. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  too  much  fire  and 
the  water  boiling,  thei'e  is  a  tendency  in  the 
honey  next  to  the  tin  containers  to  become 
too  hot  before  the  granulated  mass  is  en- 
tirely dissolved.  This  will  occur  in  spite 
of  stirring  or  breaking  up  the  granulated 
masses  as  mentioned  above,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  subject  the  honey  to  such 
high  temperatui'e.  It  is  true  that  one  can 
"  work  up  "  a  large  number  of  cans  of  gi'an- 
ulated  honey  in  a  certain  length  of  time; 
but  there  is  no  saving  of  fuel,  and  there  is 
the  risk  of  si3oiling  both  color  and  flavor  of 
the  honey. 

The  vat  method  is  mentioned  here  for  the 
reason  that  most  beekeepers  must  resort  to 
that  way  of  reliquefying  their  gi-anulated 
honey.  Usually  the  family  wash-boiler  is 
brought  into  play,  and  one  can  at  a  time  is 
heated.  This  requires  a  lot  of  fuel  unless 
the  boiler  is  set  into  a  furnace,  and  it  takes 
quite  a  lot  of  time  to  heat  any  number  of 
cans  of  honey.  Another  trouble  is  that  these 
boilers  are  not  deep 
enough  and  do  not  per- 
mit subjecting  the  en- 
tire can  to  the  heat.  As 
a  result  the  honey  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  can 
usually  gets  too  hot 
while  that  on  top  is  still 
in  the  granulated  stage 
unless  it  is  worked  up 
continually. 

A  better  method,  and 
one  which  will  pay  any 
beekeeper,  is  to  have  a 
vat  constiricted  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  to  hold 
either  two,  four,  or  six 
cans,  whichever  is  the 
most  suitable  for  his  use. 
A  furnace  may  easily  be 
Continued  on  page  820. 


honey.      The  new  vat 
around  and  over  the 
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Conversations  w^ith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


DOES  LOCALITY  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE? 

"  In  Gleanings  for  October  1  the  writer 
of  Notes  from  Canada  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  you  regarding  the  rearing  of 
bees  with  reference  to  the  honey  harvest. 
He  apparently  bases  his  ideas  on  '  our  local- 
ity/ as  he  expresses  it.  But  I,  for  one,  have 
great  faith  in  friend  Byer,  and  wish  that 
you  would  give  some  further  information 
on  the  subject." 

There  certainly  must  be  a  difference  in 
localities,  for  I  note  on  p.  670,  Oct.  1,  that 
Mr.  Byer  says  that  it  makes  him  hustle  to 
get  otf  his  basswood  honey  before  buck- 
wheat comes  on.  In  this  locality,  buckwheat 
is  usually  sown  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  of 
July,  and  basswood  usually  begins  to  bloom 
from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  July.  Except 
in  long-drawn-out  seasons,  the  flow  from 
basswood  lasts  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 

In  this  locality  Carniolans,  Syrians, 
blacks,  and  most  hybrid  bees  begin  to  breed 
to  excess  as  soon  as  the  harvest  of  white 
lioney  opens.  Up  to  that  time  they  do  not 
have  much  more  than  half  the  brood  that  a 
ten-frame  hive  will  accommodate.  A  good 
strain  of  Italian  bees  will  have  at  the  same 
time  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  maximum 
amount  of  brood  for  the  season.  As  the 
season  advances  they  will  still  hold  about 
the  amount  they  had  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
harvest  of  white  honey,  when  the  queen 
will  cease  laying  any  longer  at  the  outside 
of  her  circle  of  brood,  confining  herself  to 
the  cells  vacated  nearer  the  center.  In  this 
way  we  have  little  honey  stored  in  the  brood- 
combs  till  the  last  half  of  the  nectar  yield, 
and  not  then  only  as  the  brood  has  matured 
from  the  outside  cells.  The  other  races  of 
bees  keep  on  increasing  their  brood  until 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  hive  are  reached. 

Many  would  have  us  believe  that  the  sum 
and  substance  of  beekeeping  depends  on 
keeping  all  queens  employed  at  egg-laying 
to  their  fullest  capacity.  Queens,  in  any 
well-regulated  apiary,  are  among  the  small- 
est part  of  the  expense  incurred.  Labor, 
liives,  and  combs  go  toward  making  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  expense.  Bees,  when  they 
come  on  the  stage  of  action  at  just  the  right 
time,  are  very  valuable;  but  eggs  are  of  no 
value  only  as  they  tend  in  the  direction  of 
producing  these  valuable  bees  required  in 
the  field  at  the  time  of  the  honey  harvest. 
Eggs  cost  practically  nothing;  but  as  soon 
as  the  bees  begin  to  perfect  them  toward 
other  bees,  then  they  begin  to  cost;  and  if 
this  perfecting  is  going  on  to  any  great 
extent  at  a  time  when  the  perfected  product 


is  placed  on  the  stage  of  action,  either  be- 
fore or  after  their  presence  in  large  num- 
bers is  needed,  we  not  only  have  the  cost  of 
their  rearing  to  pay  for  but  the  cost  of  the 
stores  they  consume  afterward  as  well.  A 
beekeeper  willingly  stands  this  expense  at 
any  time  when  the  production  of  the  indi- 
\idual  bee  is  greater  than  its  consumption. 
But  I  can  see  no  object  in  doing  this  at  any 
other  time,  simply  that  colonies  may  be 
"  always  strong/'  or  that  the  extra  laying 
capacity  of  any  queen  may  be  gratified. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Twice  I  tried  the 
Syrian  bees,  and  three  times  the  Carniolans. 
In  each  case  the  bees  would  have  brood  to 
the  amount  of  about  three  or  four  full 
Langstroth  combs  at  the  commencement  of 
the  white-honey  flow,  wliile  the  Italians  had 
seven  or  eight  frames  full.  By  the  middle 
of  the  flow  the  former  would  have  brood  in 
every  one  of  the  ten  frames  to  the  amount 
of  about  nine  full  combs,  while  the  Italians 
would  have  the  same  amount  as  when  the 
flow  began.  When  the  flow  of  white  honey 
ceased,  the  Italians  would  have  from  70  to 
100  sections  filled,  and  brood  to  the  amount 
of  five  or  six  frames,  or  sufficient  in  both 
bees  and  lioney  for  winter,  if  the  fall  flow- 
ers should  fail.  The  others  would  begin  to 
swarm  near  the  close  of  the  white  harvest, 
and  keep  it  up  till  ten  days  after  the  floAV 
had  ceased.  Twenty  poorly  filled  sections 
were  the  best  I  ever  got  from  any  of  the 
five  different  lots  tried ;  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  had  to  be  given  combs  of  sealed 
honey  from  the  Italians  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter.  It  took  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  honey  these  bees  gathered  to  perfect 
these  bees  reared  out  of  season. 

If  I  had  used  dummies,  as  given  in  the 
article  Mr.  Byer  objects  to,  confining  those 
S.vrian  and  Carniolan  colonies  to  just  what 
brood  they  did  have,  when  the  flow  from 
clover  and  basswood  began,  they  would  have 
given  the  amount  of  honey  consumed  (by 
that  extra  worse-than-useless  brood  reared) 
in  the  sections,  and  I  would  have  had  some- 
thing to  show  for  my  labor,  but  nothing 
like  that  given  by  the  Italians. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  many  times  before, 
let  each  know  his  locality  and  govern  him- 
self accordingly.  If  colonies  "always  strong" 
do  best  in  a  certain  locality,  that  is  what 
one  should  work  for;  but  from  my  multitu- 
dinous correspondence  through  the  last 
forty  years  I  know  that  the  rearing  of  bees 
with  an  eye  to  the  harvest  "draws  the  prize" 
in  more  localities  than  in  Central  New  York, 
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General    Correspondence 


A  NOVEL  WAY  TO  PACK  COMB  HONEY  FOR 
MARKET 


Producing  and  Shipping  Comb  Honey  in  Shallow 
Frames 


BY   J.    J.    WILDER 


There  are  many  advantages  in  producing 
comb  honey  in  frames  rather  than  one- 
pound  sections.  Much  more  can  be  produc- 
ed per  colony  with  less  manipulation,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  can  be  sent  to  market  as 
safely,  and  net  the  producer  as  much  per 
pound  as  comb  honey  in  sections. 

The  illustration  shows  the  package  and 
manner  of  packing  which  I  have  adopted. 
I  have  found  it  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
very  economical. 

The  box  is  made  of  veiy  strong  paste- 
board, with  soft  partitions  to  separate  the 
frames  of  honey.  These  are  set  in  the  ease 
loosely  as  the  frames  of  honey  are  put  in, 
and  arc  about  i/4  inch  higher  than  the 
frames,  so  as  to  keep  all  weight  otf  the 
frames. 

The  box  consists  of  only  one  piece  of 
pasteboard,  and,  when  set  up,  makes  a  com- 
plete box  with  bottom  and  top.  There  is  a 
strong  soft  pad  which  is  placed  on  the  bot- 
tom,'upon  which  the  frames  rest.  There  is 
also  a  pad  placed  on  top  of  the  frames.  Then 
the  top  of  the  box  is  folded  down  and  well 
wrapped  with  binder's  twine.  The  boxes  are 
made  to  hold  eight  frames.  These,  with  the 
partitions,  completely  fill  the  box  and  pre- 


vent the  frames  from  shaking  about,  either 
from  the  sides  or  ends.  The  twine,  drawn 
tightly  around  them  from  both  ways,  braces 
the  boxes  and  makes  them  very  strong. 
They  will  stand  much  rough  handling.  The 
frames  should  be  well  filled  and  of  nearly 
even  surface  in  order  to  pack  to  good  ad- 
vantage. The  top-bars  are  cut  off  even  with 
the  end-bars  so  as  to  give  a  good  bearing  at 
the  end  of  the  cases,  and  the  end-bars  will 
keep  the  honey  properly  spaced,  and  there 
is  but  little  chance  for  the  surface  of  the 
honey  to  become  crushed  or  broken.  Of 
course  the  frames  should  be  Avell  cleaned  up. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  the  net  or 
gross  weight  of  each  package. 

Honey  thus  packed  is  readily  sold  on  any 
market,  and  will  reach  the  consumer  in  good 
condition.  Dealers  who  buy  up  and  repack 
honey  for  the  trade  find  it  the  very  best. 

Cordele,  Ga. 


PUTTING    FULL  SHEETS  OF  FOUNDATION 
BROOD  OR  EXTRACTING-FRAMES 


IN 


How  to  Use  the  Groove-and-wedge  Plan  for  Secur- 
ing the  Foundation  to  the  Top-bar;  Prevent- 
ing Sagging  and  Buckling 


BY  H.  H.  ROOT 


There  have  been  innumerable  plans  sug- 
gested for  wiring  frames.  Elaborate  forms 
have  been  illustrated  in  these  columns  for 
clamping  the  frames,  holding  the  spool  of 
\rire,  etc.    We  have  tried  many  of  these,  but 


Comb  honey  marketed  in  the  shallow  frames  in  which  it  is  produced.  On  account  of  the  danger  of 
breakage  of  the  large  combs,  the  frames  are  separated  by  soft  pads,  and  all  packed  in  a  corrugated-paper 
shippmg-case. 
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we  prefer  our  two 
hands,  a  pair  of  pli- 
ers, and  a  board  the 
right  length  to  wind 
the  wire  on.  Howev- 
er, this  is  another 
story.  There  have 
also  been  all  sorts  of 
plans  suggested  for 
wiring  —  horizontal, 
vertical,  crosswise, 
combinations  of  one, 
two,  or  all  thi'ee,  etc. 
But  I  propose  in  this 
article  to  give  a  sim- 
ple plan  of  putting 
full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation in  frames  hav- 
ing four  horizontal 
wires  in  such  a  way 
that  the  resulting 
combs  are  as  straight 
and  free  from  sag- 
ging as  it  is  possible 
to  expect. 

The  plan  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  A.  B.  An- 
thony, of  Sterling, 
111.,  reported  editor- 
ially in  our  August 
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Tlie  hot  teeth  melt  a  small  portion  of  the  wax,  firmly  "  cementing ' 

foundation. 


the  wire  in  place  in  the  center  of  the 


15th  issue,  last  year,  is  one  that  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit,  for  it  certainly  results 
in  beautiful  combs.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  imbed  wires  out  of  line,  however,  and 
very  likely  this  is  the  reason  why  more  bee- 
keepers have  not  followed  the  plan.  I  hope 
that  the  description  and  the  photographs 
reproduced  herewith  may  help  many  to  se- 
cure perfect  combs — combs  which  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  drone-cells  near  the  top-bar, 
and  which  are  not  bulged  out  of  shajoe.  The 
ideal  way  to  imbed  wires  in  foundation  is 
by  means  of  electricity ;  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  right  kind  of 
cun-ent,  this  plan  is  out  of  the  question  for 


llje  great  majority.  The  regular  tools  or- 
dinarily used  for  imbedding  the  wire  simply 
push  the  wires  into  the  wax,  but  do  not 
firmly  secure  it  where  it  belongs,  and  on 
tliis  account  the  foundation  is  likely  to  swing 
away  from  the  wire,  so  that  the  combs  when 
built  are  crooked,  or  else  the  wires  are  to 
one  side  of  the  midrib.  Using  a  hot  imbed- 
ding-tool  overcomes  this  difficulty,  for  a  very 
little  wax  is  melted  at  each  point  where  the 
tooth  strikes  the  wire,  so  that  the  wire  is 
firmly  cemented  in  place.  Thus  it  is  not 
necessary  to  run  a  stream  of  wax  over  the 
wires  afterward,  for  they  will  not  pull  out 
unless  the  foundation  is  torn  to  pieces. 


Shape  of  tool  used.     The  broad  blunt  teeth  do  not  cut  the  foundation,  thereby  weakening  it,  even  if  the  tool 
is  used  cold.     If  used  hot  each  tooth  melts  a  small  amount  of  wax,  firmly  "  cementing  "  the  wire  in  place. 
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Looking  through  a  finished  frame,  showing  liow  the  wiies  are  deflected  out  of  line. 


DIRECTIONS    FOR    PUTTING    FULL    SHEETS    OF 

COMB    FOUNDATION     IN    WIRED    FRAMES, 

AND    IMBEDDING   THE   WIRE    IN    THE 

WAX. 

Ill  order  to  do  rapid  work  in  putting 
foundation  in  frames,  select  a  bencli  or  table 
large  enough  to  hold  the  empty  frames,  the 
pile  of  foundation,  imbedding-tool,  etc. 
I'repare  tlie  following  equii^ment :  A  com- 
mon kerosene  or  coal-oil  lamp  (one  having 
a  metal  chimney  preferred),  a  small  box  the 
same  height  as  the  lamp,  and  a  board  about 
one  inch  thick,  of  such  a  size  that,  when 
laid  flat  on  the  bench,  the  frame  will  just 
slip  over  it,  in  which  position  it  will  be  sup- 
ported only  by  the  wires  resting  on  the  inch 
board.  Light  the  lamp,  being  careful  not 
to  have  the  wick  turned  very  high.  Place 
it  on  the  bench  and  move  the  box  above  re- 
feiTed  to  close  to  it  Put  the  imbedding-tool 
over  the  lamp,  resting  the  metal  part  on  the 
edge  of  the  chimney  so  the  spur  wheel  will 
come  directly  over  the  heat.  Support  the 
handle  by  means  of  the  box.     Fig.  lA. 

Select  a  wired  frame ;  turn  it  upside  down 
on  the  bench  so  that  it  rests  on  the  top-bar. 
There  are  two  grooves  in  the  top-bar,  the 
one  nearest  the  center  for  the  foundation, 
and  the  other  one  for  the  wedge.  The  frame 
should  be  standing  on  the  bench  with  the 
groove  for  the  wedge  toward  you.  Pick  up 
a  sheet  of  foundation  from  the  pile,  being 
careful  not  to  wrinkle  the  edge,  and  place 
it  in  position  in  the  frame,  holding  it  with 
the  two  hands,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  fin- 
gers reaching  around  the  end-bar  on  to  the 
other  side  of  the  foundation.  Start  one 
corner  into  the  center  groove,  and  then,  by 


pulling  slightly  with  the  other  hand  to 
straighten  out  the  sheet,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  frame  a  slight  jar  on  the 
bench,  the  foundation  will  settle  down  into 
the  groove.  Make  sure  that  it  is  down  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  so  that  the  vertical  edges 
are  parallel  with  the  end-bars  of  the  frames. 
Start  one  end  of  a  wedge  in  the  gi'oove,  tak- 
ing pains  to  have  the  beveled  side  next  the 
groove  containing  the  foundation.  After 
the  wedge  is  started  in  the  groove  at  the 
ieft  end,  draw  your  right  hand  along,  thus 
I)ressing  it  down  as  much  as  possible.  Then 
take  a  stick  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square, 
the  end  of  which  is  notched  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3A,  and,  starting  at  the  left  end  of  the 
wedge,  push  it  down  below  the  top  of  the 
groove.  Move  the  stick  rapidly  along  the 
groove  toward  the  right,  pushing  down 
about  every  two  inches  so  that  the  wedge  is 
pushed  clear  down  below  the  top  of  the 
gi-oove  all  along.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
v.'edge  is  likely  to  drop  out  later  on  when 
the  wood  shrinks,  thus  allowing  the  founda- 
tion to  fall  out  when  the  bees  get  on  it.  The 
notched  stick  refeired  to  should  be  cut  with 
a  saw  from  hard  wood,  and  the  shorter  pro- 
jection should  not  be  over  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  so  that,  when  the  stick  is  pushed 
down,  the  wedge  will  be  pushed  in  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the 
groove. 

Lay  the  frame,  in  wliich  the  foundation  is 
fastened,  over  the  inch  board,  letting  the 
foundation  be  next  to  the  board  and  the 
wires  on  top.  Push  down  on  each  end-bar 
to  make  sure  that  the  foundation  lies  flat  on 
the  board.     If  you  are  right-handed,  stand 
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at   the   rig-ht   end   of 
the  frame;   take  the 
hot     imbedding-tool 
in   your  right    hand, 
and,  beginning  at  the 
left-hand  end  of  the 
frame,   whicli  is   the 
end     furthest     from 
you,  draw  the  notch- 
ed  wheel    along   the 
wire  toward  you,  go- 
ing from  one  wire  to 
another  until  all  are 
imbedded.     Press  on 
the  handle  of  the  tool 
just  enough  to  imbed 
the  wire  about   half 
through  the  founda- 
tion.    The  hot  teeth 
melt  the  wax  at  each 
point      they     strike, 
thus  holding  the  wire 
in  place.    Fig.  4.  Do 
not  draw  the  tool  too 
rapidh'  nor  too  slow- 
ly.   After  trying  two 
or  three  frames  you 
will   easily   catch   on 
to  the  knack,  so  that 
you     can     do    rapid 
work.     The     tool 
should  not  be  so  hot 
that  it  melts  too  much 
wax,  nor  so  cool  that 
it  does  not  melt  the 
wax    at    all.      When 
you    fii"st   begin,    the 
wheel      may      stick 
slightly   so    that   the 
teeth  have  a  tendency 
to    slide    along    the 
wire;  but  as  soon  as 
the  melted  wax  cov- 
ers   the    bearing,    so 
that  it  is  thoroughly 
lubricated,  the  wheel 
will  work  freely. 

TO    PREVENT    SAGGING 
AND  BUCKLING. 

To  overcome  the 
tendency  of  the  foun- 
dation to  sag  and 
buckle  out  of  shape 
after  it  is  put  in  the 
hive,  imbed  the  first 
wire — that  is,  the  one 
nearest  the  top-bar, 
with  what  sag  there 
is  below  the  horizon- 
tal. The  next  wire 
should  curve  down 
also,  although  not  as 
much  as  the  first  one. 


Imbedding  the  wires  with  a  hot  spur  wire-imbedder.  The  upper  wire  is 
pulled  down  out  of  line  toward  the  bottom-bar.  The  next  wire  is  also  pulled 
down,  though  not  so  much.  The  third  wire  is  left  straight.  The  lower  wire  is 
pulled  up  toward  the  top-bar. 
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On  July  23  was  held  a  bee  picnic  at  Gayville,  S.  D.  It  was  well  attended,  and  some  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  apiculture  were  discussed,  such  as  "Bee  Diseases,"  by  L.  A.  Syverud,  of  Canton,  bee 
inspector  for  the  eastern  part  of  South  Dakota;  "Relation  of  Bees  to  Plant  Life,"  by  R.  A.  Morgan;  "The 
Production  of  Comb  Honey,"  by  J.  J.  Duffack,  of  Yankton;  "Preparing  Honey  for  Market,"  by  W.  P. 
Southworth,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


The  tliircl  wire  should  be  about  straight.  The 
fourth,  or  lower  wire,  should  have  all  the 
slack  taken  up  by  a  decided  curve  toward 
the  top-bar.  Fig.  6.  The  upper  wires  pre- 
vent stretching  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
foundation,  thus  reducing  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  bees  to  build  drone-cells  near 
the  top-bars;  and  what  little  sag  there  is 
.will  not  cause  the  lower  half  of  the  founda- 
tion to  buckle,  since  the  lower  wires  can 
move  down  with  it  to  some  extent. 

The  wires  can  be  more  rapidly  imbedded 
if  they  are  left  straight;  but  with  a  little 
practice  it  does  not  take  much  longer  to 
imbed  them  when  they  are  curved,  as  above 
mentioned.  To  facilitate  the  work,  cut  a 
j.iece  of  tin  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide 
and  about  eight  inches  long.  With  a  pair 
of  shears  taper  one  end  down  to  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  width.  With  a  pair  of 
Iiliers  make  a  sharp  right-angle  bend  one- 
si  xteentb  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the 
tin,  thus  making  a  very  small  hook.  Hold- 
ing this  tin  hook  in  the  left  hand  (Fig.  7), 
pull  the  upper  wire  down  toward  the  bot- 
tom-bar, letting  the  tin  lie  flat  on  the  wax. 
The  ijnbedding-tool  will  pass  over  it  without 
the  least  difficulty.  Hold  the  tin  for  an  in- 
stant after  the  wire  is  bedded  until  the  wax 
sets,  then  go  to  the  next  wire  as  in  Fig.  8 ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  pull  this  one  down 
quite  as  far.     The  third  wire  (Fig.  9)  may 


be  imbedded  just  as  it  lies  in  a  straight  line. 
The  fourth  wire,  that  is,  the  lower  one, 
should  be  pulled  up  toward  the  top-bar,  as 
in  Fig.  10.  In  case  the  foundation  is  not 
given  to  the  bees  at  once,  the  wires  shoitld 
not  be  drawn  out  of  line  quite  as  far,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  upper  wires  might 
then  draw  it  up  too  much,  thus  causing  a 
wrinkle. 

The  imbedding-tool  will  remain  hot  for 
{<11  four  wires.  It  should  then  be  placed 
over  the  lamp  to  keep  up  the  right  amount 
of  heat  for  the  next  frame.  If  too  much 
wax  accumulates  on  the  imbedding-tool 
shake  off  the  surplus  occasionally  on  to  a 
piece  of  paper.  The  surplus  wax,  however, 
does  no  real  harm  unless  it  accumulates  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  drop  down  the  lamp 
chimney  and  cause  it  to  smoke. 


SMOKE 


METHOD   IN    DIRECT  INTRODUCING 
FURTHER  INDORSED 


BY  J.  E.  MARCHANT 


Nov.  1,  p.  768,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mosgrove  says 
he  is  not  in  favor  of  using  smoke  when  run- 
ning in  queens.  Mr.  Mosgrove,  did  you  ever 
give  it  a  trial?  Don't  condemn  this  method 
until  you  have  given  it  a  fair  test.  Your 
reason  is,  if  it  is  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
dearth  of  honey  the  colony  will  be  demor- 
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alized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  falls  an  easy 
victim  to  robbers,  or  the  smoke  may  cause 
the  bees  to  fall  upon  the  queen  and  kill  her. 
It  isn't  necessary  to  get  robbing  started  by 
performing  such  a  simple  operation  as 
smoking  in  a  queen.  We  want  the  bees  de- 
moralized. That  is  why  we  use  smoke ;  that 
is  where  the  success  of  introducing  comes  in. 

If  you  have  certain  favorable  conditions 
to  introduce  queens  by  the  method  you  have 
been  using,  you  get  good  results.  By  the 
smoke  method,  I  get  perfect  results  under 
almost  any  conditions.  Even  laying  work- 
ers will  accept  a  queen.  You  can  run  a 
queen  into  a  colony  that  already  has  a 
queen  by  smoke,  and  the  bees  will  kill  the 
old  queen,  and  accept  the  newly  smoked-in 
queen. 

Only  yesterday,  Oct.  27,  one  of  my 
friends,  a  beekeeper,  said,  "  Marchant,  that 
smoke  plan  of  introducing  is  the  greatest 
plan  on  earth  to  introduce  a  queen.  You 
remember  that  old  virgin  you  gave  me? 
Well,  I  smoked  her  into  a  colony  that  had 
laying  workers  which  had  refused  to  accept 
a  laying  queen  that  was  given  them  with 
lots  of  her  young  bees.  They  accepted  the 
virgin  all  right.  I  saw  her  an  hour  after 
smoking  her  in,  and  also  two  weeks  after. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  weather  was  so  bad 
she  could  not  get  out  to  mate;  so  I  killed 
her  and  smoked  in  a  laying  queen,  which  is 
doing  well." 

I  conscientiously  recommend  the  smoke 
method  to  beginners  and  amateurs.  By  in- 
troducing by  this  method,  which  I  use  en- 
tii'ely,  one  will  succeed  95  times  in  100  under 
almost  any  conditions. 

Medina,  Ohio. 


NEW  PRINCIPLES  IN  SECTION-HONEY  PRO- 
DUCTION 


BY  J.  E.  HAND 


Section-honey  producers  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  bees  have  a  decided 
antipathy  against  beginning  work  in  sec- 
tions, even  when  full  sheets  of  foundation 
are  given.  This  trait  is  so  strong  in  some 
colonies  that  they  will  sulk  and  loaf,  and 
actually  refuse  to  enter  sections,  until  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  force  of  numbers.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
that  the  space  in  section  supers  is  chopped 
up  into  ridiculously  small  divisions,  and  in- 
terspersed with  and  intersected  with  pieces 
of  wood  in  the  form  of  separators,  and  the 
vertical  sides  of  sections. 

This  abnormal  condition  breaks  up  the 
cluster,  interferes  with  their  method  of  ven- 
tilation, and  breeds  discontent  among  the 
bees,  which  is  quite  likely  to  result  in  exces- 


sive swarming  since  it  is  during  this  period 
of  enforced  idleness  that  the  swarming  fe- 
ver is  usually  contracted.  When  once  con- 
tracted, the  fever  will  usually  run  its  allotted 
course.  While  we  may,  by  curtailing  their 
efforts  and  frustrating  their  plans,  discour- 
age swarming,  the  chances  are  even  that 
we  have  likeAvise  discouraged  honey  produc- 
tion, lost  control  of  our  bees  psychological- 
ly, and,  tlierefore,  made  serious  inroads 
uiDon  our  crop.  For  a  condition  of  discon- 
tent among  bees  is  not  conducive  to  best 
results  in  honey  production. 

A  NECESSARY  EVIL  AND  A  SUGGESTED  REMEDY. 

Since  the  abnormal  conditions  just  de- 
scribed are  imperative,  and  can  not  well  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  successful  production 
of  section  honey,  a  i^owerful  influence  must 
be  exercised  over  the  bees  in  order  to  over- 
come their  antipathy  against  existing  condi- 
tions within  the  storing-chamber,  as  well  as 
an  incentive  so  powerful  as  to  induce  them 
to  enter  the  sections  readily  and  eagerly. 

It  is  well  known  tiiat  empty  combs  are  a 
great  incentive  to  induce  bees  to  begin  work 
in  sujiers;  hence  they  will  enter  extracting- 
supers  more  readily,  and  swarm  less  than 
with  section  supers  when  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation are  given.  Many  have  profited  by 
this  eccentricity  by  using  bait  sections  filled 
with  partly  drawn  combs  carried  over  from 
the  previous  season,  Avhile  others  use  an 
empty  extracting-comb  on  each  side.  The 
objections  to  this  plan,  as  we  see  it,  are, 
first,  the  harvesting  of  two  different  prod- 
ucts in  the  same  super  introduces  undesir- 
able complications,  and  occupies  room  that 
should  be  devoted  to  comb-honey  produc- 
tion, especially  since  select  colonies  are  usu- 
ally chosen  for  tliis  purpose.  Second,  it 
does  not  overcome  the  antipathy  of  bees 
against  drawing  out  foundation.  Concern- 
ing bait  sections,  while  they  evidently  have 
some  influence  in  inducing  bees  to  enter 
sections,  the  incentive  is  not  strong  enough 
to  outweigh  their  antipathies;  hence  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  bait  sections  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  super  that  are  finished. 
In  tins  case  the  others  present  a  forlorn  and 
dilapidated  appearance  as  the  result  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  remove 
the  foundation  as  so  much  waste  matter. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  tliat 
fancy  and  No.  1  honey  are  seldom  found  in 
bait  sections,  is  sufficient  to  prohibit  their 
use.  After  testing  each  of  these  methods  in 
turn,  we  discarded  them  both  as  being  in- 
effieient,  ineffective,  and  totally  inadequate 
to  our  needs. 

ON  THE  BIGHT  TRACK. 

Being  thus  thrown  upon  our  own  re- 
sources we  began  to  cast  about  to  discover 
some  method  that  would  enable  us  to  over- 
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Apiary  of  T.  Slapleton,  Gwinear,  Hayle,  England.     Mr.  Stapleton  also  has  an  outyard.     In  both  apiaries 
he  uses  strictly  up-to-date  hives  and  fixtures. 


come  these  seemingly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. At  tliis  stage,  however,  the  bee 
journals  were  discussing,  pro  and  con,  the 
advantages  of  using  full  sheets  of  partly 
drawn  comb  in  all  the  sections.  Though 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory, 
we  were  no  nearer  the  coveted  goal,  for 
want  of  a  practical  method  of  securing  these 
combs  and  fitting  them  into  sections.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  Root  Co.  being,  as 
usual,  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  were 
experimenting  with  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  partly  drawn  combs,  of  a  size 
to  fill  completely  a  4^/4  section. 

THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING. 

After  securing  a  sample,  and  finding  it 
entirely  satisfactory,  we  immediately  order- 
ed enough  to  fill  2000  sections;  and  haying 
lost  no  time  in  putting  them  on  the  hives 
we  anxiously  awaited  results.  We  did  not 
have  long  to  wait,  however,  for  the  bees 
immediately  took  possession,  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  began  work  in  those 
sections  was  indeed  a  revelation  to  us.  These 
sections  were  filled  rapidly,  and  were  the 
finest  we  had  ever  before  seen ;  furthermore, 
swarming  was  reduced  50  per  cent,  with  a 
marked  increase  in  the  average  production 
per  colony.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  con- 
vinced us  of  the  value  of  drawn  combs  in 
sections,  and  we  would  gladly  have  paid 
$1.00  per  lb.  for  it  the  following  season; 
but,   unfortunately,   its  manufacture   on   a 


large  scale  was  not  a  success,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

BEATING  ROUND  THE  BUSH. 

Again  thrown  backward  upon  our  own 
resources,  we  scarcely  knew  which  way  to 
turn ;  but  realizing  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing combs  firmly  attached  to  the  wood  on 
all  sides  of  sections,  we  were  induced  to 
give  Dr.  Miller's  two-piece  method  of  filling 
sections  with  foundation  a  trial.  After  us- 
ing full  sheets  of  drawn  comb  with  such 
surprising  results,  however,  it  was  a  long 
step  backward  to  cut  up  foundation  into 
small  pieces,  and  handle  and  rehandle  the 
sections,  one  at  a  time,  over  a  hot  plate,  not 
mentioning  those  that  drop  down  from  the 
weight  of  bees  because  the  plate  is  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold.  And,  finally,  we  dis- 
carded this  method  also,  as  being  altogether 
too  primitive  and  antiquated  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  progressive  methods.  Neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  again 
we  began  to  east  about  to  devise  some  up- 
to-date  method  for  the  perfect  filling  of 
sections  with  foundation.  This  movement 
resulted  in  the  development  of  the  split- 
section  idea,  by  means  of  which  we  were 
enabled  to  place  a  continuous  sheet  of  foun- 
dation in  the  center  of  four  sections  at  one 
operation  without  removing  them  from  the 
frame,  and  the  sections  were  so  perfectly 
filled  tliat  no  crack  was  visible.  This  was  a 
decided  improvement  over  former  methods. 
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and  resulted  in  a  Ldgh  percentage  of  fancy 
honey  in  the  finished  product. 

PSYCHIC  CONDITIONS  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR. 

Notwitlistanding  this,  however,  we  were 
painfully  reminded  of  the  antipathy  of  the 
bees  against  existing  conditions  within  the 
supers;  for  swarming  became  the  rule  in- 
stead of  the  exception,  to  the  extent  that 
we  were  compelled  to  devise  a  special  equip- 
ment for  the  control  of  it.  This  led  to  the 
development  of  the  switch  method  of  con- 
trolling bees  by  mechanical  means,  wliich 
settled  the  swarming  question  in  short  order. 
It  soon  become  apparent,  however,  that  we 
were  not  getting  the  best  work  out  of  our 
bees  that  they  were  capable  of  performing; 
for  while  we  had  almost  perfect  control  of 
swarming  it  was  a  matter  of  forcing  them 
into  the  sections  by  sheer  force  of  numbers, 
regardless  of  their  inclination. 

Since  bee  nature  still  revolted  against  the 
abnormal  conditions  that  still  existed  within 
the  storing-chamber,  there  was  considerable 
loafing;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  forc- 
ing ijrocess  Avas  not  conducive  to  best  re- 
sults in  honey  production ;  therefore  if  we 
would  maintain  the  psychological  condition 
of  contentment  and  satisfaction  that  is  es- 
sential to  best  results  in  honey  production, 
we  must  furnish  an  incentive  so  powerful 
as  to  overcome  all  their  idiosyncrasies,  and 
induce  them  to  enter  sections  willingly  and 
eagerly. 

NEARING  THE  GOAL. 

Fully  realizing  that,  next  to  combs  of 
brood,  freslily  drawn  combs  are  the  most 
powerful  incentive  imaginable  to  induce 
bees  to  enter  supers,  we  soon  developed  our 
split-section  idea  into  a  method  that  enabled 
us  to  take  a  strip  of  drawn  comb  from  the 
hive,  and,  while  still  warm,  place  it  exactly 
in  the  center  of  four  sections,  without  loos- 
ening it  from  the  frame  or  touching  it  with 
the  fingers,  or  using  any  tools  of  any  kind. 
To  say  that  we  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
development  of  the  principle  is  putting  it 
mildly;  for  we  felt  like  throwing  up  our 
hat  and  shouting  "  Eureka!  " 

COMING  DOWN  A  PEG. 

But,  alas  for  human  endeavor!  "  the  best- 
laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agiee," 
and  we  v/ere  not  the  exception  to  the  rule, 
for  unforeseen  and  unexpected  complica- 
tions arose,  and  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles  blocked  our  pathway  to  success 
along  the  line  of  split  sections;  and  it  be- 
came painfulljr  evident  that  we  had  chosen 
the  wrong  method  of  applying  the  principle. 
Our  disapiDointment  was  lessened  by  the 
knowledge  that  certain  features  of  the  split- 
section  method  had  always  been  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  to  us,  and  we  consoled  ourselves 


with  the  belief  tliat  we  had  about  outgrown 
the  idea. 

THE    GOAL    ATTAINED^    AND    THREE    PROBLEMS 
SOLVED. 

The  knowledge  that  the  basic  principle 
must  ever  remain  unchanged  until  the  na- 
ture of  bees  is  perverted  was  a  consolation, 
and  we  cheerfully  and  hopefully  began  to 
bestir  ourselves  to  discover  the  correct 
method  of  applying  it.  It  involved  a  little 
inventive  genius,  however,  for  our  mind 
naturally  reverted  back  to  our  hitherto  un- 
precedented success  with  the  little  squares 
of  artificial  comb,  and  little  time  or  talent 
was  required  to  develop  the  princii^le,  for 
we  felt  assured  that  we  h.ad  at  last  discov- 
ered the  correct  method  of  doing  it,  and 
subsequent  events  only  strengthened  the 
conviction. 

THE  EQUIPMENT. 

No  extra  equipment  is  required  in  prac- 
ticing this  method,  except  a  form  composed 
of  four  blocks  of  wood  nailed  to  a  thin 
board.  The  position  of  the  blocks  when 
nailed  in  place  is  such  that  they  will  fit 
loosely  into  the  four  sections  when  the  frame 
holding  them  is  placed  upon  the  form.  The 
thickness  of  the  blocks  is  governed  by  the 
thickness  of  the  section  and  the  depth  of 
cells  in  the  drawn  combs.  A  gauge  is  used 
for  cutting  up  the  comb  into  pieces  of  a 
size  to  fill  completely  and  snugly  the  sec- 
tions. Two  sharp  thin-bladed  knives  are 
needed ;  for  if  the  cells  are  very  deep  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  a  heated  knife  in  order 
to  do  a  smooth  job. 

HIVES  AND  SUPERS. 

Any  standard  liive  of  the  Langstroth  di- 
mensions is  adapted  for  use  with  this  meth- 
od. Concerning  supers,  any  of  the  standard 
brands  may  be  used  without  modification. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  the  one  listed  in 
the  Root  catalog  and  designated  as  "  N," 
Fig.  707,  is  best  suited  for  this  method, 
since  it  is  provided  with  section  frames 
which  protect  the  outside  of  sections,  keep- 
ing them  neat  and  clean.  It  also  admits  of 
handling  four  sections  at  a  time  over  the 
form;  furthermore,  it  admits  of  either  comb 
or  extracted  honey  production,  or  both  to- 
gether, by  simply  changing  frames.  With 
this  method  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  ex- 
tracting-combs  on  the  sides,  but,  instead,  a 
half-inch  space  back  of  the  outside  separa- 
tors. This  will  insure  a  better  filling  of  the 
sections  in  the  outside  rows. 

UTILIZING  WASTE  MATERIAL. 

A  sufficient  number  of  extra-strong  colo- 
nies should  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  out  foundation  in  connection  with 
extracted-honey  production.  In  this  way 
the  labor  involved  in  the  operation  does  not 
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materially  interfere  with  the  legitimate  oc- 
cupation of  extraeted-honey  production, 
since  this  labor  is  usually  performed  by 
young  bees  that  have  not  yet  become  field 
laborers.  Viewing  it  thus,  it  is  evident  that 
by  this  process  drawn  combs  are  secured 
practically  free  of  cost,  since  the  sponta- 
neous secretion  of  wax  by  such  a  colony 
would  otherwise  be  carried  out  between  the 
mandibles  of  the  fielders,  and  dumped  as 
waste  matter;  hence  economy  in  the  utiliz- 
ing of  waste  material  is  a  strong  point  in 
the  development  of  this  system.  By  keeping 
the  super  next  to  the  brood-chamber  con- 
stantly supplied  with  sheets  of  thin  founda- 
tion in  shallow  frames,  and  the  top  one 
constantlj'  supplied  with  empty  extracting- 
Gombs,  swarming  is  held  in  cheek,  and  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  drawn  combs 
may  be  secured  per  week  without  materially 
lessening  the  honey  crop. 

-     THE    SYSTEM    CONSIDERED. 

While  the  development  of  the  new  system 
is  fraught  with  rich  promises  of  ultimate 
success  along  the  line  of  the  spontaneous 
control  of  swarming,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant factors  to  be  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion besides  the  building  of  comb ;  and 
whether  or  not  the  psychic  condition  of  the 
bees,  resulting  from  the  application  of  sci- 
entific principles,  will  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  completely  to  overbalance  abnormal  con- 
ditions within  the  supers,  and  ultimately 
result  in  the  spontaneous  prevention  of 
swarming,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined, 
since  failing  health,  dui-ing  the  last  two 
seasons,  has  prevented  further  experiment- 
ing along  this  line.  Viewing  it  thus  we  do 
not  feel  competent  to  forecast  ultimate  re- 
sults along  this  line. 

Drops  of  nectar  will  usually  be  visible  in 
the  bottoms  of  cells  when  about  %  inch 
deep.  If  left  much  longer,  sufficient  nectar 
will  have  accumulated  to  necessitate  throw- 
ing it  out  with  an  extractor;  in  which  case 
it  may  be  fed  back,  but  not  to  the  finishers, 
since  it  would  undoubtedly  counteract  the 
influence  against  swarming.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
termined for  reasons  just  mentioned.  A 
little  experience,  however,  will  enable  the 
beekeeper  to  adjust  the  matter  of  depth  of 
cells  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  ease.  Un- 
doubtedly the  possibilities  of  section-honey 
production  and  swarm  control  along  psy- 
chological lines,  a  condition  of  soul  satisfac- 
tion and  content  as  applied  to  bees,  are  at 
present  beyond  the  control  of  the  average 
beekeeper. 

THE  MODUS  OPERANDI. 

In  view  of  the  crude  and  rambling  man- 
ner in  which  the  details  of  the  method  have 


been  discussed,  it  seems  like  a  reiDetition  to 
outline  the  mode  of  operation.  Having  the 
sections  folded,  placed  in  frames,  and  cord- 
ed ujD  within  easy  reach,  and  the  squares  of 
drawn  comb  cut  to  the  right  size,  place  a 
frame  containing  sections  over  the  fonn; 
place  a  block  of  drawn  comb  in  each  section, 
gently  placing  it  in  a  correct  position  by 
means  of  a  follower  of  equal  longitudinal 
dimensions,  and  secure  it  by  means  of  melt- 
ed wax  mixed  with  a  little  rosin,  and  ap- 
l^lied  with  a  brush  around  the  edges  of  the 
comb.  A  little  practice  and  experience  will 
enable  one  to  opei-ate  rapidly  and  neatly, 
and  with  results  that  will  be  highly  gratify- 
ing. 

OUR  CLAIM. 

We  claim  for  this  method,  first,  perfect 
control  of  bees  along  iDsychological  lines; 
second,  control  of  swarming — if  not  spon- 
taneously, at  least  by  means  of  a  simple 
equipment ;  third,  an  increased  production 
per  colony  of  50  to  100  per  cent;  fourth, 
a  higher  percentage  of  honey  in  the  fancy 
gTade;  fifth,  safe  transportation  by  freight, 
since  the  combs  are  built  solid  to  the  wood 
on  all  sides ;  sixth,  a  perfect  section  of  hon- 
ey, practically  free  from  pop-holes;  sev- 
enth, it  pi'otects  the  outside  of  sections, 
keeping  them  clean  and  neat ;  eighth,  it  ad- 
mits of  handling  four  sections  at  a  time 
over  the  form;  ninth,  sections  are  filled  with 
combs  without  removing  them  from  frames ; 
tenth,  it  minimizes  expense  by  utilizing 
waste  material  in  eomb-building;  eleventh, 
it  minimizes  expense  for  equipment,  and  is 
rapid  in  operation  and  positive  in  results. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


DEMONSTRATION  ON  HANDLING  BEES  GIVEN 
TO  CLASS  IN  AGRICULTURE 


BY  ARTHUR  RHOADS 

The  picture  shows  the  agriculture  clasd 
from  the  Langston  Agricultural  and  Normal 
University  for  the  colored  people  of  Okla- 
homa. 

These  young  men  had  never  taken  up  the 
study  of  bees,  and  I  invited  the  professor 
and  students  of  the  agi'iculture  class  to  come 
to  my  home,  where  I  gave  them  a  lecture 
and  demonstration  on  handling  bees.  The 
class  was  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
bees,  and  a  number  of  them  said  that  they 
were  going  to  take  up  the  study  when  they 
returned  to  their  homes  in  different  parts  of 
the  State. 

I  gave  a  lecture  to  the  children  of  our 
public  school  last  fall,  and  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  There 
were  12  papers  submitted,  which  were  very 
good.    The  papers  were  graded,  and  a  prize 
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Colored  students  from  the  Langston  Agrri^ultural  and  Normal   University  taking   a   lesson  on  bees. 


was  awarded  by  the  State  President,  Mr.  N. 
Fred  Gardner,  of  Geary,  Okla. 

With  the  increased  acreage  of  alfalfa, 
sweet  clover,  and  cotton,  Oklahoma  will  be 
one  of  the  leading  honey-producing  States 
of  the  Union. 

Coyle,  Okla. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 


Some  of  the  American  Methods  a  Failure  Due  to 
the  Difference  in  Locality 


BY  C.  A.  OLDMAN 


Naturally  I  thought  I  was  on  a  fairly 
safe  wicket  by  following  the  plans  of  man- 
agement given  by  such  prominent  beekeep- 
ers as  Dr.  Miller,  Alexander,  Doolittle,  and 
others;  but  expensive  experience  has  proved 
otherwise,  and  now  I  can  agree  with  Hutch- 
inson that  "  The  question  of  all  questions  is 
that  of  locality." 

In  short,  I  find  by  experience  that,  if  one 
would  be  successful  in  beekeeping,  locality 
must  first~be  studied  thoroughly,  and  then 
any  desirable  plans  modified  to  conform  to 
the  conditions  that  locality  enforces.  Weath- 
er conditions  in  the  same  locality  vai-y,  and 
a  plan  that  works  to  perfection  in  a  normal 
year  will  require  modifying  to  suit  unusu- 
al seasons.  For  instance,  four  seasons  ago 
shaken  swarming  on  foundation  was  a  per- 
fect success,  the  season  being  a  fairly  nor- 


mal one,  and  the  weather  warm;  but  the  last 
three  seasons  it  has  been  far  from  success- 
ful, owing  chiefly  to  very  changeable  weath- 
er, and  I  had  to  give  a  frame  of  brood  and 
two  or  more  drawn  combs  (the  rest  being 
foundation)  when  shaking,  or  I  found  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  begin  operations  in 
the  brood-chamber.  An  excluder  was  used 
in  every  instance. 

The  plan  of  placing  the  shaken  brood- 
chamber  to  one  side  in  order  to  allow  brood 
to  hatch  out  also  had  to  be  modified,  and  I 
practiced  putting  it  on  top  of  a  colony  that 
could  use  the  extra  bees,  giving  the  shaken 
swarm  a  brood-chamber  from  another  shak- 
en colony  later  on,  if  they  required  it,  when 
their  own  brood-chamber  was  well  advanced. 
I  have  had  too  many  cases  of  maturing 
bi^ood  perishing,  owing  to  cold  changeable 
weather,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  again 
leaving  brood-chambei's  to  care  for  them- 
selves, as  I  consider  it  far  better  to  be  sure 
than  sorry. 

Alexander's  plan  for  increase  i^roved  a 
dismal  failure,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned 
last  season.  I  tried  it  rather  extensively, 
with  the  result  that  I  materially  reduced  my 
prospective  honey  crop.  Most  colonies  treat- 
ed made  no  attempt  to  start  a  brood-cham- 
ber and  the  majority  of  them  started  cells 
on  the  frame  of  brood  given  below,  and 
superseded  their  queens  even  though  their 
queens  were  young  and  had  proved  to  be 
first-class  before  the  change  was  made.     It 
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Exhibit  of  honey  and  fixtures  at  the  Madison  County  Centennial,   September,  1912. 


is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  tliat  last  season 
was  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  very  cold  win- 
try weather  alternated  with  nice  summer 
weather,  so  it  is  fairly  safe  to  blame  the 
weather  rather  than  the  plan  for  the  failure. 

I  intend  to  give  this  plan  another  trial 
this  coming  season,  but  will  use  wire  cloth 
instead  of  the  excluder  under  the  shaken 
brood-chamber  on  top  of  the  hive,  and  thus 
force  the  shaken  bees  to  remain  below  with 
the  queen. 

I  also  intend  to  try  the  wire-cloth  plan 
for  treating  any  cases  of  foul  brood  I  may 
have.  I  will  treat  them  practically  the  same 
a.s  outlined  by  W.  W.  Case  in  GfLEANiNGS, 
June  5,  1913,  p.  406,  with  the  exception 
that  I  will  fasten  wire  cloth  under  the  old 
brood-chamber  and  place  it  on  top  of  the 
new  hive,  using  an  escape  for  the  bees  to 
leave  the  old  combs  and  find  the  lower  en- 
trance. My  reason  for  doing  this  is  to  give 
the  maturing  brood  the  benefit  of  the  warmth 
rising  from  the  cluster  in  tjie  liive  below, 
and  to  avoid  all  risk  of  chilled  brood  by  a 
sudden  cold  change.  If  this  plan  proves 
successful  it  would  do  away  with  all  risk  of 
combs  melting  down  from  want  of  ventila- 
tion during  hot  weather. 

In  regard  to  the  swarming  problem,  I 
would  say  that  our  season  here  extends  for 
six  or  seven  months,  and  the  plans  that 
work  well  in  preventing  swarming  in  the 
short  seasons  in  most  parts  of  America  are 
hardly  suitable  here  unless,  perhaps,  they 
were  used  repeatedly.  I  have  just  about 
decided  that  it  pays  me  best  to  allow  prime 
swarms  to  issue  naturally,  or  to  practice 
shaken  swarming  (keeping  the  queens  clip- 
ped, of  course),  and  hive  on  the  old  stand. 


shaking  all  bees  from  the  brood-combs  along 
with  tiie  swarm,  and  giving  the  old  brood- 
chamber  to  a  weak  colony  as  a  super. 

I  use  excluders  on  all  colonies,  and  pro- 
duce chiefly  extracted  honey. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  letter  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  decry  the  plans  and  sugges- 
tions of  experienced  beekeepers  in  America, 
but  rather  to  give  a  warning  to  beginnei-s 
in  various  climates  to  go  easy  with  any  plan 
they  may  fancy,  and  avoid  paying  too  dear- 
ly for  their  experience.  A  beginner  is  very 
apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  prom- 
inent beekeepers'  plans  work  well  in  his  own 
locality,  they  are  bound  to  be  successful  in 
every  locality.  This  false  idea  can  not  be 
corrected  too  often. 

Canterbui-y,  New  Zealand. 


HONEY  DISPLAY  AT  THE  MADISON  COUNTY 
CENTENNIAL 


BY  LOUIS  WERNER 


The  honey  display  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion was  made  at  our  Madison  County  Cen- 
tennial, Sept.  14  to  21,  1912.  The  celebra- 
tion was  like  a  street  fair.  There  were  ex- 
liibits  of  cattle,  poultry,  and  farm  produce, 
as  well  as  old-fashioned  relics  100  years  old. 
They  said,  of  course,  we  must  have  our  bee- 
man  make  an  exhibit. 

The  display  was  16  feet  long,  8  feet  high, 
and  contained  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
live  bees,  one  full  colony,  two  one-frame 
nuclei,  and  comb  foundation.  All  the  fix- 
tures that  are  used  in  a  first-class  apiary 
were  shown.  Everybody  thought  it  was  the 
best  exhibit  on  the  centennial  grounds.   This 
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('isplay  contained  300  lbs.  of  honey,  ranging 
from  the  smallest  section  to  the  full  extract- 
ing-frame  shown  on  the  upper  shelf  in  the 
center.  I  was  awarded  eight  blue  ribbons 
as  first  premium. 

In  1886  my  apiary  consisted  of  90  colo- 
nies which  increased  to  140.  This  yard  pro- 
duced 7000  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  nearly  all  of 
which  \vas  salable.  White-clover  pasture  at 
that  time  was  better  than  now.  I  got  the 
bee  fever,  and  the  only  remedy  at  that  time 
was  more  bees.  The  first  thing  I  knew  I 
was  ovei  stocking'.  I  soon  had  an  apiary  of 
300  colonies.  Finally  I  contracted  rheuma- 
tism, and  had  to  reduce  my  apiary  to  a 
smaller  number  of  colonies;  but  the  bees 
w'ere  of  better  quality.  I  handle  nearly  all 
of  my  bees  Avithout  a  veil.  The  best  bees  I 
have  found  are  a  cross  between  the  Italian 
and  Carniolan  or  Caucasian  bees.  They  are 
good  workers,  winter  well,  are  easy  to  han- 
dle, and  they  do  not  swarm  any  more  than 
the  pure  Italians.     I  have  tried  tliem  all. 

Edwardsville,  111. 


BEE  INSPECTION  IN  MONTEZUMA  CO.,  COLO. 


BY   MRS.   GEORGE   TAYLOR 


Since  Mrs.  H.  M.  Barber  died  (about  ten 
years  ago)  Montezuma  County  has  had  no 
bee  inspector,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  rap- 
idly conditions  change  for  the  worse.  Last 
spring  the  beekeepers  became  alarmed  as  to 
the  outcome,  so  they  got  a  petition  before 
the  count}'  commissioners,  asking  for  an  ap- 
propriation to  carry  on  inspection.  The 
commissioners  Avere  indifferent,  but,  never- 
theless, allowed  $200  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  next  step  was  to  get  into  communica- 
tion with  our  State  Inspector,  Wesley  Fos- 
ter, who  came  to  our  rescue,  appointing 
George  Taylor  as  inspector,  and  spending  a 
few  weeks  now  and  then  through  the  sum- 
mer to  see  that  things  were  going  all  right. 

Wliile  Mr.  Taylor  was  gone  he  found 
many  opportunities  to  get  bees  at  a  very 
low  price,  so  secured  all  he  could.  This 
meant  work  for  some  one,  putting  together 
supplies  and  looking  after  the  home  bees; 
so,  of  course,  the  work  fell  to  me.  Our 
small  son  had  to  amuse  himself,  and  his 
great  delight  was  to  get  a  smoker.  He  wore 
a  large  bee-veil  part  of  the  time,  with  stock- 
ings drawn  up  on  his  arras;  and  because  he 
had  seen  "  Dadje  "  roll  his  socks  on  tlie  out- 
side of  his  overalls  he  rolled  his  little  over- 
alls up  so  his  stockings  would  show.  Then 
he  was  prepared  for  battle.  He  would  play 
all  day  long  with  this  outfit,  and  many  a 
time  has  stood  right  in  the  midst  of  singing 
bees,  unafraid  if  he  onlv  had  a  smoker.   His 


Murtoii  Ross  Taylor,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Taylor,  of  Dolores,  Col.,  age  2  years,  2  months, 
youngest  member  (enrolled  by  proxy)  of  State  and 
National  Associations.  Photographed  by  Prank  Rauch- 
fuss. 

prattle  never  ceased;  but  in  the  main  he 
talked  of  bees  and  would  say,  "  Murton 
better  smoke  bees ;  might  'ting  me." 

Then  he  discovered  that,  if  he  would  puff 
the  smoker  at  the  lambs  they  would  run  and 
jump  to  get  out  of  his  way,  so  in  this  pic- 
ture tliis  is  what  he  was  doing. 

Dolores,  Colo. 


AN  HONEST  ADVERTISEMENT 


BY  R.  P.  HOLTERMANN" 


Under  "  Stray  Straws,"  Dr.  Miller,  page 
705,  Oct.  15,  has  something  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  advertisements,  and  then  he  has 
tlie  courage  to  say,  "  A  lie  is  a  lie,  whether 
general  or  particular,-  in  an  advertisement 
as  well  as  elsewhere."  Then  the  editor,  in 
a  footnote,  adds,  "  The  time  has  come  now 
when  an  exact  and  honest  statement  without 
exaggeration  will  bring  in  larger  returns  of 
money  than  boastful  advertising  that  tries 
to  make  the  buying  public  believe  what  it 
knows  is  not  true."  Both  have  touched  upon 
a  point  of  the  very  deepest  importance  to 
the  people  at  large. 

Many  of  the  flaring  advertisements  we 
see,  claiming  certain  articles  as  being  better 
than  any  others,  show  upon  the  face  that 
they  are  -^^ade  by  people  who  do  not  care 
whether  they  tell  the  truth  or  not.  Yes,  I 
assert  it — do  not  care;  because  if  they  did 
they  would  not  make  them  unless  they  knew. 
How  can  a  person  say  certain  goods  are  the 
best  unless  all  others  have  been  examined, 
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G.  A.  Barbisch,   the  beekeeper  who  can   not  walk,   and  a  part  of  his  apiary. 


and  there  is  no  ultimate  authority  on 
the  matter  as  to  what  is  best?  Then 
when  it  is  the  best,  is  it  modest  and  becom- 
ing to  say  so?  Many  may  laugh  at  me  for 
speaking  or  writing  of  business  modesty, 
and  yet  tliere  are  such  things.  The  policy 
of  some  of  the  most  successful  business  men 
has  been  to  show  forth  the  merit  of  their 
own  goods,  and  not  to  pick  holes  in  the 
other  man's  goods;  and  I  can  think  back  to 
purchases  I  have  made  from  such  people, 
and  with  my  m.oney  went  my  profound  re- 
spect and  resolve  to  put  in  their  way  what 
I  could.  Tliis  line  of  "  blowing  "  has,  per- 
haps, wrought  out  its  own  destruction.  They 
are  read  but  not  believed  ;  they  are  no  long- 
er eft'ectual  in  influencing  thinking  people. 
Besides,  the  superlative  in  description  has 
long  been  reached,  and  we  can  no  longer 
outdo  the  other  in  language. 

But  this  is  not  the  reason  why  I  have 
opened  up  this  subject.  Let  us  be  honest, 
and  ask  ourselves  who  makes  any  pretense 
of  telling  the  truth.  The  honest  answer  is, 
"  The  person  who  in  description  does  not 
go  beyond  fact."  T  have  watched  the  gi-ow- 
ing  habit  of  children  of  going  beyond  the 
tiiith,  and,  once  begun,  it  grows  until  I  have 
thought  or  said,  "  What  will  you  do  when 
you  iiave  reached  the  limit  of  language  or 
imagination  ?"  When  a  pei-son  tells  me  that 
he  has  seen  some  "  great  big "  article,  or 
writes  of  "  gi'eat  big  fellows  like  you,  with 
strength  to  burn "  (see  first  item.  Stray 
Straws,  Oct.  15th),  I  say  to  myself  that  he 
js  already  digressing. 


Tliis  is  recorded  as  no  jest ;  but  many  of 
us  have  heard  of  a  lady  who  told  the  late 
D.  L.  Moody  she  did  not  know  how  to  over- 
come her  habit  of  exaggeration.  Mr.  Moody 
said,  "  Call  them  lies,  madam ;  call  them 
lies."  This  is  putting  the  matter  in  its  true 
light.  If  we  examine  our  lives  we  must 
bear  record  to  this,  that,  as  we  conscien- 
tiously value  the  truth,  we  become  careful 
not  to  overstate.  We  may  bear  false  witness 
by  misrepresentation ;  and  misrepresenta- 
tion may  be  accomplished  by  telling  only 
one  side  of  a  story.  I  have  often  had  to 
remember  the  passage  of  scripture,  "  In  the 
multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin." 
I  never  have  perfect  confidence  in  a  person's 
truthfulness  and  reliability  when  he  goes 
beyond  the  truth  in  telling  a  story. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


WORKING  WITH  BEES  FROM  A  WHEEL  CHAIR 


BY   G.    A.    BARBISCH 


The  picture  shown  includes  part  of  our 
apiary  of  70  colonies,  my  daughter,  and 
myself.  I  am  sitting  in  a  wheel  chair.  I 
hurt  my  spine  some  years  ago,  and  can  not 
walk;  but  that  does  not  hinder  me  from 
keeping  bees.  I  often  work  all  day  long 
with  the  bees  from  my  wheel  chair.  Of 
course,  my  wife  helps  me  all  she  can,  and 
we  get  along  well  with  our  pets. 

This  season,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
we  extracted  over  3000  lbs.  of  the  finest 
clover  honey  we  ever  had.   This  locality  had 
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a  fine  flow  from  wLdte  clover.    It  has  never 
been  more  abundant  than  this  year. 
La  Crescent,  Minn. 


HOME-MADE  BEE  FIXTURES 


BY  W.  L.  PORTER 


One  frequently  reads  articles  in  bee-mag- 
azines commending  the  beekeeper  who  makes 
his  own  sui^plies.  Mr.  W.  Foster  recom- 
mends tliis  in  the  February  Review.  I  have 
had  a  long  and  extensive  experience  along 
this  line;  and  while  Mr.  Foster  has  had  a 
chance  to  make  a  good  many  observations 
I  must  differ  with  him  on  the  subject. 

In  the  many  years  I  have  been  handling 
bees  I  have  been  constantly  running  up 
against  the  home-made  hive,  and  it  has  been 
almost  invariably  in  my  experience  that 
such  hives  are  a  detriment  and  an  expensive 
article  to  any  one  who  has  to  use  them.  So 
far  as  my  experience  is  concerned,  they  are 
an  expensive  article,  even  if  the  beekeeper 
could  get  them  for  nothing. 

I  have  bought  a  great  many  hives  of  bees. 
These  bees  are  in  all  kinds  of  hives,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  home-made  hives. 
While  these  hives  have  not  caused  all  the 
gray  hairs,  the  trouble  and  woiTy  over 
handling  home-made  hives  and  fixtures  are 
certainly  enough  to  make  one's  hair  turn 
gray.  I  do  not  say  that  a  beekeeper  can 
not  make  a  perfect  hive;  but  I  do  find  in 
my  experience  that  nine-tenths  of  the  home- 
made hives  are  imperfect,  and  even  hives 
made  by  good  carpenters  are  off  somewhere. 
The  brood-frames  are  either  too  long  or  too 
short ;  the  rabbets  where  the  frames  hang  are 
too  shallow  or  too  deep  (often  the  frame 
hangs  so  as  to  rest  on  the  bottom)  ;  or  the 
supers  are  too  shallow  or  too  deep.  I  often 
get  hives  where  the  end-bars  of  the  brood- 
frame  touch  the  ends  of  the  hive;  and  often 
the  top-bar  is  so  thin  that  the  frame  sags 
under  the  weight  of  the  honey  in  the  frame. 

It  has  been  mj^  experience  in  handling 
and  inspecting  for  foul  brood  that  the  home- 
made hive  is  one  of  the  most  menacing  parts 
of  the  work  on  account  of  its  being  almost 
impossible  to  get  into  the  hive.  The  diffi- 
culty in  finding  lumber  of  tlie  right  quality 
and  dimensions  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  produce  an  ideal  hive.  I  have  known  a 
good  many  planing-mills  to  try  to  make 
hives  to  sell;  but  the  trouble  to  get  the 
proper  lumber,  and  the  mistakes  they  make, 
cause  them  to  discontinue  making  them. 

In  moving  my  apiai'ies  from  Colorado  to 
Idaho  I  tried  to  weed  out  all  of  these  mis- 
fits, and  broke  them  up  for  firewood.  They 
filled  a  woodshed  to  the  roof.   Some  of  these 
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hives  were  made  of  the  best  clear  lumber; 
but  their  imperfections  made  them  worse 
than  useless. 

I  think  it  best  for  those  starting  in  the 
bee  business  to  buy  hives  made  at  factories 
which  have  made  the  liive  a  study.  In  this 
way  one  can  get  the  best.  Then  buy  the 
same  kind  each  year,  thus  having  all  the 
hives  and  fixtures  alike.  Parts  of  the  hives 
are  then  interchangeable. 

The  same  is  true  in  manufacturing  foun- 
dation. It  is  a  science  to  handle  beeswax 
propei'ly.  The  factories  exchange  founda- 
tion for  wax,  charging  from  15  to  16  cts. 
per  pound.  By  exchanging,  one  gets  the 
best,  and  avoids  the  muss  and  the  expense 
of  getting  cans,  press,  etc.,  to  make  i;p  the 
wax.  I  believe  if  a  beekeeper  is  out  of 
work  in  the  winter,  it  is  better  that  he 
should  get  busy  raising  chickens  or  some- 
thing else  that  will  pay,  and  let  factories 
which  have  had  experience  and  have  the 
best  macliinery  do  the  work  of  making  the 
supjDlies. 

Caldwell,  Idaho. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  AUSTRALIA 


Getting  a  Queen  into  a  Laying-worker  Hive 


BY  MAJOR  SHALLARD 


Louis  H.  Scholl  says,  p.  720,  Nov.  15, 
1912,  that  he  has  never  succeeded  in  getting 
a  laying-worker  colony  to  rear  a  queen  suc- 
cessfully. I  do  not  have  many  colonies  in 
tlais  condition,  but  I  do  not  recollect  having 
much  bother  in  getting  the  bees  to  rear  a 
queen.  Mr.  Scholl  is  speaking,  apparently, 
of  the  attempt  being  made  while  the  laying 
workers  are  still  in  the  hive.  I  should  tliink 
this  would  be  impossible  unless  there  were 
enough  new  bees  in  the  hive  to  outvote 
them.  I  once  found  a  colony  in  a  very  bad 
way  with  laying  workers,  with  not  more 
than  a  quart  of  bees  in  the  liive.  I  shook 
them  out,  and  gave  a  frame  of  larvae,  and 
another  of  hateliing  brood.  They  reared  a 
nice  queen,  which  proved  to  be  a  good  layer. 

BEES   STINGING   BLACK   HATS. 

Bees  will  sting  black  hats  venomously, 
and  will  get  so  wild  that  they  will  soon 
transfer  tlieir  attentions  to  the  wearer,  and 
drive  liim  out  of  the  apiary.  A  young  fel- 
low working  for  me  once  came  to  the  apiary 
wearing  a  new  fawn-colored  felt  hat.  The 
bees  took  a  violent  dislike  to  it  at  once.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  the  hat  was  the  center 
of  a  cloud  of  angiy  bees,  and  the  wearer 
had  to  decamp  quickly.  In  this  case  I  think 
it  was  the  smell  of  the  new  felt  that  was 
disagreeable.  I  watched  a  peculiar  experi- 
ment of  bees  stinging  on  one  of  my  farms, 
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A  bumble-bee  that  was  obliging  enough  to  pose  for  its  picture. 


although  the  operator  did  not  intend  it  as 
an  experiment.  The  bees  here  are  always 
very  s^jiteful  during  ti-tree  bloom.  This 
starts  about  the  end  of  March,  and  has  three 
sessions  or  lots  of  bloom,  lasting  in  all  until 
the  middle  of  June.  During  the  time  of 
bloom  the  honey  seems  to  be  secreted  in 
cycles — that  is  to  say,  the  honey  will  come 
with  a  rush  for  tlu'ee  days,  and  then  let  up 
for  two  days,  and  during  these  spells  the 
bees  become  very  savage.  The  man  I  refer 
to  was  wearing  an  old  pair  of  trousers  all 
gummed  up  with  honey  and  dust,  and  he 
got  very  few  stings.  Thinking,  however, 
that  they  were  really  too  dirty  to  wear  any 
longer,  he  discarded  them  and  put  on  a 
clean  pair.  A  little  while  after,  the  bees 
chased  him  inside,  and  he  was  glad  to  get 
into  the  old  ones  again.  He  repeated  the 
attempt  to  wear  the  clean  one,  three  times, 
and  then  gave  it  up,  and  kept  to  the  old 
ones  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

ARE   REDWOOD   HIVES    MORE   IMMUNE   TO   DIS- 
EASE THAN  THOSE  OF  PINE  ? 

I  think  not.  I  have  a  lot  of  redwood 
hives  in  use — California  redwood — and  also 
thousands  of  redwood  frames,  and  the  bees 
become  diseased  just  as  easily  in  one  as  in 
the  other — at  any  rate  I  can  see  no  differ- 
ence. 

I  am  writing  from  a  semi-tropical  climate, 
and  we  get  no  American  foul  ])vood ;  but  we 
do  get  black  brood  or  what  has  been  renam- 


ed the  European  variety.  Paralysis,  or  Isle- 
of- Wight  disease,  is  also  found. 

Away  down  soutli,  400  miles,  where  I 
have  my  other  apiaries,  the  American  dis- 
ease is  found,  and  the  other  two  as  well, 
although  we  have  none  of  the  former  in  the 
apiaries,  nor  has  there  been  any  for  many 
years.  Paralysis  is  not  nearly  as  bad  there 
as  here.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  foul- 
brood  law  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  so  each  one 
has  to  look  out  for  himself;  and  if  his 
neighbor's  bees  get  diseased,  and  the  owner 
refuses  to  clean  up,  he  must  put  up  with  it. 
We  have  to  be  thankful  that  nature  pro- 
Abides  a  remedy  for  the  disease  in  the  bee- 
moth  and  the  ants.  The  latter  eat  the  hon- 
ey and  the  former  the  wax,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  foul  brood. 

South  Woodburn,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


A  BUMBLE-BEE  THAT  WANTED  ITS  PICTURE 
TAKEN 


BY   HARRIS  T.   KILLE 


Who  says  that  bees  are  not  intelligent  ? 
One  might  tliink  that  the  bumble-bee  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  possessed 
human  intelligence  by  the  way  it  behaved. 
I  was  trying  to  get  a  photo  of  the  queen ; 
but  no  sooner  did  I  get  the  camera  focused 
than  Miss  Bumble  Bee  came  and  posed  her- 
self right  in  front  of  it.    Now,  isn't  that  the 
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Avay  most  humans  behave  when  a  camera  is 
in  sight? 

Another  reason  that  makes  me  think  that 
this  bumble-bee  possessed  human  intelli- 
gence is  that  she  started  to  eat  the  minute  she 
came  near  anj^  sweets.  She  enjoyed  the 
meal  for  about  five  minutes,  wlien  the  Ital- 
ians, thinking  she  had  eaten  enough  of  their 
hard-earned  honey,  began  to  tug  at  her  legs 
and  wings.  She  then  flew  away.  The  queen 
was  far  too  modest  to  pose  along  with  the 
bumble-bee.  Instead  she  stole  around  to  the 
shady  side  of  the  comb. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


A   CONCRETE  BEE  CELLAR  IN  WHICH   UNI- 
FORM SUCCESS  IS  ALWAYS  ASSURED 


The  Value  of  a  Properly  Constructed   Sub-earth 
Ventilator 


BY  H.  HARLEY  SELWYN 


In  the  October  1st  issue,  p.  686,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Miller,  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  deals  with  the 
advantages  of  a  good  concrete  cellar  for 
wintering  bees.  He  also  mentions  the  de- 
preciation of  hive  material,  especially  outer 
casings  and  extra  labor  involved  in  packing 
liives  on  their  summer  stands. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  climate 
Mr.  Miller  has  to  deal  with;  but  I  do  know 
this :  that  the  construction  of  the  cellar, 
mode  of  ventilation,  capacity,  percentage  of 
loss,  and  cost  of  putting  away  100  colonies 
so  closely  agree  with  my  experience  during 
the  past  four  years  that  I  can  not  refrain 
from  i-eiterating  the  words  of  Mr.  Miller. 

A  few  years  ago  I  undertook  to  construct 
a  cement  cellar  (strangely  enough),  16  x  20 
feet  and  71/2  feet  liigh,  as  suggested.  The 
climate  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa,  the  loca- 
tion of  my  beeyard,  is  extremely  cold  in 
winter;  and  to  temper  this  air  before  enter- 
ing the  cellar  I  provided  for  a  sub-earth 
ventilator  for  running  under  gi'ound  about 
60  feet  from  the  hillside  (the  cellar  is  situ- 
ated on  a  rising  ground),  and  entering  the 
floor  of  the  repository.  This  provides  per- 
fect ventilation,  I  find;  and,  to  prove  my 
statement  further,  the  percentage  of  loss  has 
been  practically  nothing.  Of  course  there 
is  an  outlet  for  the  foul  air  in  the  ceiling- 
above,  which  passes  through  into  the  main 
room  of  the  bee-house  proper  above.  Mr. 
Miller  recommends  a  chimney  descending 
into  the  cellar  on  the  lee  side  to  take  the 
air  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  As  car- 
bon dioxide  is  heavier  than  air,  and  as  this 
gas  is  largely  given  off  by  the  bees,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that,  under  normal  con- 
ditions in  what  might  be  a  hermetically 
sealed   cellar,   it  would   be   in    large   quan- 


tities in  the  lower  levels,  and  cause  uneasi- 
ness to  the  bees ;  but  in  my  experience,  the 
heat  created  by  100  colonies  in  a  compart- 
ment 16  X  20  feet  has  been  so  marked  that 
there  is  always  a  quick-flowing  current  of 
air  out  of  the  main  vent;  and  to  fill  the 
\  acuum  created,  of  course  fresh  air,  moder 
ated  by  its  long  passage  under  ground,  is 
entering.  For  these  reasons  I  consider  this 
method  of  ventilation  superior  to  any  other, 
and  my  experience  has  borne  me  out. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  putting  my  colonies  in 
has  been  about  $3.00  each  fall,  although  it 
took  the  man  I  liired  only  part  of  the  fore- 
noon to  carry  them  in  and  get  them  on  the 
racks  previously  prepared.  I  paid  him  well, 
as  he  was  very  careful  in  handling  each 
hive;  and  I  believe  in  rewarding  conscien- 
tious service.  He  has  done  this  work  for 
me  for  several  seasons.  I  prepare  the  hives 
for  moving  in  some  time  before,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  hitch  in  proceedings. 

Each  hive  is  given  a  new  quilt  of  6  to  8 
oz.  duck,  cut  nice  and  square,  and  leaving 
no  holes  for  bees  to  get  out  after  the  cover 
comes  off.  Besides,  a  new  duck  quilt  as- 
sures good  slow  upward  ventilation,  which 
I  consider  essential  for  the  best  of  success 
in  wintering.  All  hooks  or  crating  staples 
are  removed  except  one  at  the  back  of  each 
hive,  which  holds  the  bottom-board  in  place 
and  yet  allows  the  body  to  rise  in  front,  so 
that  blocks  may  be  inserted  to  admit  an 
abundance  of  air  to  the  cluster;  and  also  to 
avoid  the  blocking  of  an  ordinary  %  en- 
trance with  dead  bees  before  the  winter  is 
half  over.  Tliis  should  be  done  after  the 
hives  are  in  and  the  bees  settled  down. 

Our  winter  extends  over  5V2  to  6  months 
of  the  year,  and  year  after  year  the  bees  in 
this  particular  cement  cellar  have  been  in 
continuous  confinement  for  that  period,  and 
yet  come  out  strong,  lusty,  and  clean.  I  do 
not  think  many  beekeepers  can  place  the 
reliance  I  do  in  this  cellar. 

Its  construction  as  already  mentioned  is 
simple  to  a  degree.  Just  clean  out  a  16  x  20 
space  8  feet  deep  in  a  good  dry  liillside, 
having  plenty  of  natural  drainage.  Put  in 
a  wooden  form  about  12  inches  from  the 
earth,  made  to  hold  back  the  cement,  and 
fill  it  in  day  by  day,  taking  care  to  leave 
plenty  of  big  stone  projecting  from  the  last 
day's  work  to  make  good  connection  with 
the  next  day's  mixing.  When  completed, 
one  has  a  base  for  a  house  which  is  practi- 
cally everlasting.  Doors  which  sag  and 
frames  and  fioors  swaying  are  unheard  of 
and  the  bee-house  above  proves  a  source  of 
satisfaction. 

The  ventilating  system  in  my  case  was 
put  in  after  the  cellar  walls  were  built.     A 
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little  tunneling'  under  the  wall  was  all  that 
was  necessary  to  pass  the  6-inch  tile  pipe 
through.  This  tile  piping  serves  a  twofold 
purpose.  It  acts  as  a  ventilator,  and  also 
as  a  drain  for  any  water  which  might  come 
by  seepage  in  on  the  floor.  I  have  had  the 
floor  cemented  also,  and  graded  to  slope 
from  all  sides  to  the  center  where  the  elbow 
of  the  drain  rises  flush  with  the  floor. 

I  can  not  too  highly  recommend  this 
scheme  of  wintering,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
found  another  who  so  lieartily  endorses  it. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Guelph,  Ontario,  Can.,  Oct.  12. 


BOOST"  SWEET  CLOVER 


BY  HARRIS  T.  KILLE 


HIVE  ENTRANCE    MADE    SMALLER   BY   THE 
BEES 


JOHN  VOLLMER 


I  discovered  the  hive  entrance  shown  in 
the  picture  when  about  to  put  up  my  bees 
for  winter.  My  wife  hived  a  swarm  in  Au- 
gust in  an  observation  hive.  I  left  them  in 
it,  after  covering  it  with  a  deep  telescope 
cover,  intending  to  put  them  indoors  for  the 
winter.  They  were  a  stock  that  could  al- 
ways take  care  of  themselves  and  robbers 
too,  so  I  didn't  contract  their  entrance  too 
much;  but  their  glass  walls  must  have  been 
chilly,  so  they  built  a  double-arched  door- 
way to  shut  out  three-fourths  of  the  cold 
blasts.  They  built  it  of  propolis,  and  it 
much  resembles  stucco  work. 

In  the  print,  A  is  the  hive-body;  B  the 
alighting-board ;  C,  C  are  blocks  to  cover  the 
longest  part  of  the  opening. 

The  photo  is  slightly  too  large,  as  the 
space  from  the  landing-board  up  to  the 
hive-body  is  about  %  inch. 

Ashland,  Pa. 


Hive  entrance  partly  closed  with  propolis. 


Sweet  clover  is  on  the  stage  to  win,  and 
it  is  up  to  the  beekeepers  to  make  it  win. 
Within  ten  years,  I  believe  sweet  clover — 
that  noxious  weed  which  but  a  few  years 
ago  State  legislatures  took  it  ujoon  them- 
selves to  eradicate — will  be  grown  as  exten- 
sively as  alfalfa.  But  in  order  that  this 
may  be  a  fact  and  not  an  idle  prophecy, 
beekeepers  will  have  to  do  their  part  toward 
making  it  a  fact.  They  will  have  to  "boost" 
sweet  clover.  The  farm  j^apers  are  begin- 
ning to  boost  it;  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tions are  boosting  it,  and  they  haven't  any 
liioney  to  get  by  so  doing  either. 

In  the  Sept.  20th  issue  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  is  an  article  by  J.  C.  Mohler  on 
"  A  Roadside  Weed  of  Worth,"  subheaded 
"  Sweet  Clover  Gives  Promise  of  Becoming 
a  Rival  of  Alfalfa  on  Many  Soils."  The 
facts  of  this  article  are  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  a  Mr.  Fred  Miller,  Jr.,  dairy- 
man farmer  of  Shawnee  County,  Kansas. 
It  tells  of  the  difficulty  Mr.  Miller  had  in 
obtaining  seed  for  his  flrst  half-acre  trial- 
plot  of  sweet  clover.  He  was  subjected  to 
the  severest  criticism  for  attempting  to 
propagate  the  pest.  Seedsmen  and  farmei-s 
hooted  at  him.  But  he  had  fed  some  that 
he  obtained  by  the  wayside.  He  had  found 
that,  when  placed  in  the  feed-racks  along 
with  alfalfa,  21  out  of  25  cows  ate  it  in 
preference  to  alfalfa ;  so  he  planted  in  spite 
of  hoots  and  criticism.  Here,  quoting  from 
the  Country  Gentleman,  are  the  results  he 
obtained  after  he  had  planted  and  grown 
his  half-acre  plot  of  sweet  clover: 

The  second  year  of  my  experiment  I  wanted  to 
know  the  value  of  sweet  clover  as  a  milk-producer. 
I  took  ten  average  milch  cows  from  good  prairie  and 
blue-grass  pasture  about  May  10th,  and  put  them 
into  this  sweet-clover  patch. 
It  had  attained  a  very  rank 
growth,  and  was  more  than 
two  feet  high.  The  cows 
were  kept  there  two  weeks, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
had  gained  an  average  of 
five  gallons  of  milk  a  head. 
About  June  1st  I  returned 
the  cows  to  the  prairie  pas- 
ture, and  in  two  weeks  they 
had  lost  the  five  gallons 
that  had  been  gained. 

Brought  back  to  sweet 
clover,  in  two  weeks  they 
gained  three  gallons.  The 
weather  was  very  hot,  and 
the  clover  was  really  too 
rank  for  the  best  results. 
But  these  cows  maintained 
'an  excellent  flow  of  milk 
throughout  the  season  on 
this  little  half-acre  tranct  of 
sweet  clover.  For  pasture  it 
is  far  better  than  alfalfa 
in  at  least  one  respect:  It 
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contains  a  poisonous  ingredient  which  is  wholly 
liarmless  to  stock,  and  which  eliminates  any  posi  i- 
bility  of  bloating  in  ruminants,  which  is  the  most 
serious  drawback  to  alfalfa  as  a  pasture  plant. 

Horses  are  espcicially  fond  of  sweet  clover  as  pas- 
ture and  hay,  and  hogs  and  cattle  thrive  on  it. 
Chickens,  big  and  little,  like  young  sweet  clover  bet- 
ter than  alfalfa. 

As  a  soil-builder  sweet  clover  is  unexcelled.  The 
two-year-old  plants  die.  The  roots,  extending  eight 
to  twenty  inches  deep,  from  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  decay,  adding  humus  to  the  soil.  Where 
the  plant  is  allowed  to  reseed  itself  this  becomes  an 
annual  occurrence.  It  breaks  up  the  soil  to  admit 
air  and  water,  and,  being  a  nitrogen-gatherer,  it 
also  fertilizes  the  land.  Ground  intended  for  alfalfa 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  growing  sweet  clover  for 
a  couple  of  years  before. 

Sweet  clover  has  proved  of  real  service  on  worn- 
out  upland  farms  for  it  is  a  soil-renovator  as  well  as 
a  flesh-former,  a  milk-maker,  and  a  money-maker.  It 
will  thrive  where  not  even  weeds  will  grow.  It  pros- 
pers on  the  best  soil,  and  will  produce  abundantly 
on  barren  wastes.  It  is  the  greatest  tlrouth  resister 
of  all  forage  plants ;  its  roots  penetrate  the  hardest 
ground,  even  taking  hold  in  crevices  of  rocks. 

There  are  some  facts  in  the  above  that  it 
would  be  well  for  our  farmer  neighbors  to 
know.  Why  not  send  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  your  farmer  neighbors  in  to  the 
Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  and  have 
them  send  marked  issues  of  the  Sept.  20th 
issue  to  them  ?  I'll  venture  to  say  that  there 
will  be  more  than  one  trial-plot  of  sweet 
clover  in  your  neighborhood  next  year  if 
you  do.  And,  while  you  are  about  it,  it 
might  be  well  to  see  to  it  that  Bulletin  No. 
244  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  falls 
into  their  hands.  This  will  be  a  good  "  fol- 
low up,"  such  as  our  present-day  advertis- 
ers are  using  so  successfully.  Tliis  bulletin 
will  give  them  directions  for  planting,  inoc- 
ulating, varieties,  securing  seed,  etc. 

Writing  of  this  bulletin  in  Kimball's 
Dairy  Farmer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Quarton,  who  has 
furnished  that  well-known  paper  with  sev- 
eral articles  on  sweet  clover,  its  value  as  a 
fertilizer,  etc.,  says:  "This  bulletin  is  the 
most  exhaustive  thing  I  have  even  seen  on 
sweet  clover.  It  covers  the  widest  field  and 
the  widest  investigation.  The  results  and 
conclusions  attained  bear  out  fully  and  com- 
pletely all  I  have  said  in  Kimball's  Dairy 
Farmer  in  regard  to  sweet  clover,  and  very 
much  more.  In  composing  these  articles 
that  I  have  been  writing,  I  have  been  very 
conservative;  but  this  bulletin  goes  far  be- 
yond any  of  the  claims  I  have  made  for 
sweet  clover;  and  any  farmer  who  will  read 
the  evidences  given  by  the  1882  farmers  of 
Ohio  as  to  the  value  of  sweet  clover  for  all 
purposes,  can  not  help  being  convinced  of 
the  real  merits  and  value  of  sweet  clover  to 
the  farmer." 

Here  is  the  summary  given  in  the  bulle- 
tin referred  to,  showing  the  various  soil 
types  on  which  it  was  found  gTowing:  On 
the  sands  of  the  lake  shore,  the  sandy  loam, 


the  pure  sand  dunes,  on  the  thin  soil  of  the 
"  opens  "  on  the  lake  ridges,  on  the  old  lake- 
bed  soils,  on  very  heavy  soils,  on  gravelly 
moraines,  on  black  j^rairie  soils,  on  disinte- 
grating limestone  outcrop,  on  the  river  bot- 
toms, on  the  wliite  loess  soil,  on  the  red 
clay  soils,  on  shale  banks,  sandstone  bluffs, 
sour  clay,  and  the  sandstone  quarries  20 
feet  below  the  surface. 

Gleanings  has  a  wide  circulation,  but  1 
don't  believe  there  are  many  subscribers  but 
live  on  or  near  at  least  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  types  of  soil;  and  as  Mr.  Quar- 
ton, the  "conservative"  writer  quoted  above, 
says,  "  It  will  grow  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  Canada,"  there  is  no  reason  why  every 
beekeeper  can  not  have  a  field  of  sweel 
clover  growing  on  a  neighbor's  farm  as  well 
as  his  own  by  next  year.  Once  the  farmers 
have  learned  the  value  of  sweet  clover  for 
feeding  stock  and  renovating  worn-out  soil. 
I  believe  it  will  be  grown  extensively  by 
them. 

Let  us  beekeepers  turn  missionaries  and 
introduce  sweet  clover  to  our  farmer  friends 
as  a  falsely  condemned  criminal — a  giiile- 
less  wayside  waif — that  is  waiting  to  fill 
their  pails  with  milk,  their  soil  with  fertil- 
ity, their  barns  with  plenty,  and  their  pock- 
ets with  money,  if  they  will  but  transplant 
it  from  the  roadside  to  their  fields.  At  any 
rate,  let  us  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  Sept. 
20th  issues  of  the  Country  Gentleman  to  go 
to  the  scrap-pile;  and,  if  jDossible,  back 
numbers  of  Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer  con- 
taining Mr.  Quarton's  articles  on  sweet  clo- 
ver ought  to  be  circulated.  And,  by  all 
means,  see  that  Bulletin  No.  244  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  to  be  ran  through 
a  second  edition. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WINTER  FEEDING 


BY  O.   S.  REXFORD 


Our  usual  fall  honey-flow  in  this  locality 
was  nearly  a  failure  in  1912,  and  the  bees 
started  in  for  winter  light  in  stores. 

I  fed  late  in  the  fall,  but  the  unusually 
warm  weather  in  December  and  January,  I 
think,  caused  a  greater  consumption  of  hon- 
ey than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
weather  had  been  normal.  I  had  no  extract- 
ed honey  to  make  candy,  and  I  knew  of  no 
other  very  satisfactory  way  to  feed  in  win- 
ter weather.  Still,  if  I  did  not  do  some- 
thing I  knew  that  I  would  lose  some  colonies 
through  starvation. 

When  Feb.  1st  Gleanings  came  I  was 
undecided  whether  to  try  to  feed  in  some 
way  or  to  let  them  take  their  chances.     I 
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read  Mr.  A.  C  Miller's  article,  page  80,  was 
interested,  and  soon  had  twelve  colonies 
feeding  from  the  Miller-Fnller  candy.  Yes- 
terday was  warm,  and  I  investigated  far 
enough  to  learn  that  the  bees  fonnd  it  0.  K. 
Now  if  I  lie  awake  nights  it  will  not  be 
because  I  am  afraid  my  bees  will  starve. 
Some  may  think  that  a  candy  which  is  14 
per  cent  glucose  is  not  safe  for  a  winter 
feed;  but  bees  do  not  often  need  extra  feed 
•till  late  in  winter,  and  I  think  all  will  admit 
that  it  is  all  right  in  February  when  they 
are  sure  of  a  flight  soon.  On  the  evidence 
Mr.  Miller  gives  I  believe  it  is  all  right  for 
any  time  in  the  winter.  1  think  that  I  shall 
try  one  or  two  colonies,  taking  away  the 
honey  next  fall. 

It  was  a  new  idea  to  me  that  a  thermom- 
eter would  tell  when  evaporation  had  gone 
just  far  enough.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  degrees  seems  to  be  just  right  for  cold 
weather.  If  for  use  in  warmer  weather 
after  brood-rearing  is  started,  probably  it 
should  boil  until  the  thermometer  indicates 
three  or  four  degrees  higher. 

Any  small  shallow  box  is  all  right  for  a 
feeder,  turned  over  on  the  brood-frames. 
After  putting  on  the  ijacking  the  bees  are 
all  right  till  the  candy  is  consumed. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  tried  to  feed 
coffee  A  sugar  and  also  loaf  sugar.  It  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  sugar  remained  so 
dry  that  very  little  was  consumed  of  either 
kind. 

Winsted,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1913. 


LAYING  WORKERS  CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT 


BY  JUAN  CHRISTENSEN 


I  am  having  some  experience  with  laying- 
workers  w^hich  may  be  of  interest  to  bee- 
men.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  16  colo- 
nies of  bees  about  20  miles  away,  and  sel- 
dom see  them.  I  have  already  secured  700 
kilos  (1540  lbs.)  of  surplus  since  October, 
and  expect  to  get  300  more  by  the  end  of 
March.    I  have  a  lad  to  look  after  them. 

About  tw^o  months  ago  I  brought  some 
bees  with  a  Cjueen,  and  put  them  in  a  ten- 
frame  hive  across  the  way  in  this  city.  The 
bees  are  supposed  to  be  Italians,  but  are 
more  likely  hybrids.  They  are  two  and  three 
banded.  The  queen  was  laying,  and  there 
Avas  a  good  deal  of  brood. 

I  had  not  been  able  to  look  into  the  hive 
for  over  three  weeks;  and  when  I  opened  it 
there  was  no  brood  of  any  sort,  capped  or 
uncapped,  and  no  queen  to  be  found.  I  got 
two  capped  queen-cells  and  pinned  each  to 
a  different  frame.  A  few  days  after,  both 
queens  had  left  their  cells;  but  I  could  find 
only  one,  a  fine-looking  queen.    By  this  time 


laying  workers  had  got  started  and  were 
laying  with  great  enthusiasm,  as  every  emp- 
ty cell  had  eggs,  from  three  to  eight.  On 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  day  the  queen 
was  t];ere  all  right. 

By  this  time  some  of  the  laying-worker 
eggs  had  hatched.  Now,  I  thought  that, 
wh.en  the  queen  becomes  fertilized  (there 
were  a  few  drones  in  the  hive),  she  would 
rot  I'.ave  a  cell  to  lay  in.  I  might  have 
stancd  tlie  brood.  Chilling  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  temperature  at  this  season 
is  seldom  under  35  degrees  centigrade  (95 
Fahr.)  day  or  night,  but  most  of  the  cells 
were  full  of  eggs.  In  order  to  experiment  I 
took  a  fiame,  shook  and  brushed  the  bees 
off,  and  set  the  frame  near  some  red  ants. 
In  three  or  four  hours  they  had  carried  off 
all  the  eggs  and  a  lot  of  the  brood,  and  what 
liad  not  been  carried  off  yet  were  dead — kill- 
ed by  the  ants.  As  this  seemed  to  work 
fairly  well,  I  had  all  the  frames  out,  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  until  I  had  eight  frames 
clear  of  egg's  and  brood. 

Two  or  three  daj-s  after,  I  found  that 
every  cell  again  contained  several  eggs. 
While  looking  for  the  queen  I  found  a 
worker  with  her  abdomen  well  down  in  a 
cell,  and  her  wing-s  flat  against  the  combs. 
After  sitting  quite  philosophically  for  a 
good  while,  over  twenty  seconds,  she  got 
out  and  went  down  head  first  into  another 
cell,  and  then  quite  deliberately  put  her 
posterior  part  down  into  the  cell  and  re- 
mained sitting  with  her  wings  spread  over 
the  cells  as  before.  I  kept  my  eye  on  her; 
and  when  she  next  put  her  head  into  a  cell 
I  laid  a  pocket-knife  over  her  and  went  over 
the  way  to  get  a  pair  of  pincers.  With  this 
I  caught  the  bee  by  the  wing  and  was  about 
to  put  her  into  a  pen-box ;  but  before  I  got 
this  done  the  wing  broke  and  she  escaped. 

I  continued  searching  for  the  queen,  and 
found  another  bee  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances— that  is,  in  the  position  of  the  pre- 
vious one.  I  caught  this  one  and  put  her 
into  a  pen-box.  I  continued  looking  for  the 
queen,  and  stumbled  on  another  worker  lay- 
ing. This  one  I  lost,  as  she  went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  frame  and  I  could  not 
recognize  her  with  certainty  again.  Shortly 
after,  I  found  the  fourth  worker  laying,  and 
put  this  one  into  a  match-box.  All  four 
were  on  the  same  frame.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  large  propoiiion  of  the  bees  looked 
longer  than  usual;  but  the  ones  I  caught 
did  not  seem  as  long  as  the  others,  but  they 
did  seem  younger.  The  queen  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  I  am  certain  that  she  must 
have  been  killed.  I  have  gone  carefully 
over  every  frame  several  times,  and  there 
is  no  queen  to  be  seen ;  but  I  found  another 
worker  laying  yesterday. 
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I  am  sure  that  there  are  scores  of  laying' 
workers  in  that  hive,  perhaps  hundreds,  and 
may  be  all  have  a  "  try  "  to  see  what  they 
can  do  at  laying.  I  notice  that  all  the  eggs 
are  not  alike,  as  many  are  small  and  mis- 
shapen. Probably  the  older  the  bee  when 
it  starts  self-development,  the  worse  the  egg 
it  lays.  This  will  also  explain  why  a  queen 
is  not  tolerated.  She  is  a  sort  of  Ishmael 
among  them,  and  they  are  all  against  her. 
as  she  interferes  with  their  business,  want- 
ing to  monopolize  egg-laying. 

Santiago  del  Estero,  Argentina,  S.  A., 
Dec.  12,  i912. 


SMALLER     ENTRANCES    IN    THE    WORKING 
SEASON 


BY  FRANK  M-'mURRAY 


Will  you  permit  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  large  and  small  entrances  from  an  old 
beekeeper,  but  one  who,  heretofore,  has 
never  voiced  his  opinions  for  publication 
touching  any  subject  of  the  beekeeper's  art  f 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  entrances 
should  be  contracted  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring;  but  there  is  a  w'ide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  their  correct  size  during 
the  working  season.  Evidently,  entrances 
may  be  either  too  small  or  too  large  during 
the  summer  montlis.  I  think  a  %  or  a  ^2 
inch  entrance  the  entire  width  of  the  hive 
an  ideal  one  for  a  strong  colony  during  tlie 
working  season.  Bees  show  their  dislike  for 
an  entrance  much  larger,  by  sometimes  part- 
ly closing  it  with  propolis.  A  natural  swarm 
will  sometimes  refuse  to  accept  a  hive  with 
a  large  entrance,  though  containing  full 
sheets  of  foundation;  but  I  have  never 
known  a  swarm  to  desert  foundation  in  a 
hive  with  a  small  entrance.  A  large  entrance 
is  especially  objectionable  in  high  altitudes 
where  tlie  nights  are  sufficiently  cool  to  chill 
the  brood  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  bees 
to  keep  it  warm.  My  experience  shows  that 
large  entrances  do  not  cheek  the  swarming 
instinct,  because  they  do  not  give  real  ven- 
tilation. If  there  is  real  ventilation,  or  cir- 
culation of  air  in  the  hive,  there  must  be  an 
opening  near  the  top. 

These  observations  are  true  of  bees  under 
normal  conditions  and  acting  normally ;  but 
bees  do  not  always  act  norijially.  Sometimes 
abnormal  action  will  be  confined  to  a  single 
colony;  but  it  may  spread  to  an  entire 
apiary,  and  one  can  not  expect  bees,  while 
acting  abnormally,  to  follow  their  usual 
rules  of  action.  Unusually  late  swarming  is 
an  abnormal  manifestation  of  the  swarming 
instinct.  The  clustering  of  a  colony  on 
the  outside  of  a  tree,  and  the  spending  of 
the  working  season  building  comb  and  stor- 


ing honey  there  without  any  protection 
from  storms  or  cold  are  abnormal  forms  of 
bee  action.  If  careful  discrimination  is  to 
be  made  between  the  natural  and  unnatural 
actions  of  bees  I  tliink  it  would  help  bee- 
keepers to  understand  better  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  bees,  thus  avoiding  many  mis- 
takes. 

Aurora,  Mo. 


PLACING  HIVES  ON  CEMENT  SLABS 


Sowing  Sweet  Clover  Seed 


BY  C.  A.  BUNCH 


Last  fall  we  made  40  cement  slabs  for  our 
80  hives  of  bees.  Two  hives  were  placed 
on  each  slab.  These  slabs  are  two  feet  four 
inches  by  3  feet  8  inches,  these  dimensions 
being  just  right  for  two  12-frame  L.  hives, 
which  are  reduced  to  10  frames  each  by  a 
division-board.  Our  hives  face  almost  ex- 
actly east,  and  the  slabs  are  placed  the  long 
way  north  and  south,  and  are  9  feet  by  10 
feet  from  center  to  center,  with  a  catalpa- 
speciosa  shade-tree  set  18  inches  southwest 
from  each  cement  slab. 

When  we  made  the  slabs  we  cut  2x4 
studding  for  the  form,  two  for  the  end 
pieces  28  inches  long,  and  the  side  pieces 
about  41/2  feet  long.  These  were  laid  fiat  on 
a  level  piece  of  ground,  and  were  staked  on 
the  outside  so  as  to  make  a  scjuare  2-4x3-10. 
This  form  was  filled  with  good  cement  mor- 
tar. The  proportion  was  3  parts  of  sand 
lo  one  of  cement.  This  set  24  hours.  Then 
the  form  w^as  set  up  on  edge,  the  cement 
covered  with  a  newsi^aper,  and  another  new 
slab  was  put  over  the  one  previously  made. 
About  every  24  hours  a  new  slab  was  made 
in  the  manner  above  stated.  The  form  was 
blocked  up  each  time  to  the  desired  height 
until  the  pile  of  slabs  was  about  a  foot  high. 
They  were  always  covered  in  order  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sun.  The  pile  of  slabs 
was  left  thus  for  about  10  days  until  ripe. 
We  used  two  forms,  but  several  could  be 
utilized  very  conveniently. 

We  have  had  one  cement  slab  in  the  bee- 
yard  for  8  years,  and  it  is  just  as  good  as 
new. 

The  14th  and  16th  of  December  we  sowed 
our  sweet-clover  seed,  5  acres  on  rj'e  ground 
and  14  acres  on  wheat  ground.  This  seed 
was  in  the  hull,  and  the  amount  was  9  lbs. 
per  acre.  Later  we  sowed  75  lbs.  of  small 
or  June  clover  seed  and  alsike  on  the  same 
ground.  The  5  acres  are  for  i^asture,  while 
the  14  acres  are  for  hay.  I  think  in  north- 
ern Indiana  December  is  the  time  to  sow 
sweet-clover  seed  that  is  in  the  hull.  The 
seed  is  then  in  the  ground  in  good  shape  by 
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spring,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will 
perish  on  the  ground.   The  ground  of  course 
was  bare  of  snow  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
Lakeville,  Ind. 


ROBBING   STOPPED  BY  A  BUNCH    OF  HORSE 
HAIR  PLACED  OVER  THE  ENTRANCE 


BY  JAMES  M.  MUNRO 


May  I  share  with  my  fellow-beekeepers 
two  real  discoveries  which  I  made  in  1912? 
One  came  about  in  this  manner:  At  the  end 
of  the  honey  harvest  I  was  requeening  my 
colonies.  One  day  after  dinner  1  opened 
one  hive  to  see  if  the  queen  had  been  re- 
ceived all  right.  I  was  removing  frames, 
had  located  the  young  queen,  and  had  no- 
ticed a  nice  batch  of  eggs  when  I  heard  the 
distinct  sound  of  robber  bees.  Before  I 
could  replace  the  frames  and  close  up  the 
hive  they  had  made  quite  a  start  at  robbing. 

As  my  large  smoker  was  in  fine  trim  I 
thought  that  a  good  smoking  outside  would 
drive  tliem  home.  Instead  they  continued 
to  increase.  Then  I  resorted  to  putting  hay 
and  grass  at  the  entrance;  but  the  force  of 
robbers  became  so  great  that  they  would 
push  it  far  enough  to  get  in  and  out.  I 
feared  to  add  more  hay  lest  I  should  smoth- 
er the  inmates;  and,  besides,  I  began  to  be 
peppered  with  stings. 

As  a  next  resort  I  tried  a  Myers  bucket 
spray-iDuiiip ;  and,  oh !  didn't  I  deluge  them 
until  they  hung  around  the  hives  like  drown- 
ed rats'?  Then  I  let  up.  The  reserves,  how- 
ever, renewed  the  attack.  1  went  at  it  again 
reluctantly  witli  the  spray-pump,  for  it  act- 
ed like  a  mule  that  kicks  both  ways.  It 
squirted  at  the  handle  as  well  as  at  the 
nozzle,  so  that  I  got  my  share  too.  I  finally 
gave  up,  owning  that  I  was  beaten. 

As  I  walked  away,  expecting  nothing  but 
a  ruined  hive,  I  saw  a  bunch  of  horse-mane 
trimmings  the  boys  had  left  near  by.  In 
my  desperation  I  grabbed  it  and  slapped  it 
in  place  of  the  hay  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  halt. 
The  bees  darted  back  as  if  they  thought  it 
was  some  uncanny  animal  ready  to  kill  them. 
I  shouted  "  Eureka !  "  and,  although  soaked, 
I  sat  and  watched  the  bees  and  enjoyed  one 
of  the  heartiest  laughs  of  the  season.  The 
robbing  note  soon  died  away,  and  they 
retired  to  their  own  hives. 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  I  used  noth- 
ing else,  when  robbing  started,  than  the  wad 
of  horse  mane  or  tail  hair,  which  I  placed 
close  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  There 
was  no  danger  of  smothering  the  bees,  so  I 
could  go  away  and  start  other  work,  quite 
contented  that  there  would  be  no  robbing 
at  that  hive.     It  does  no  harm  to  leave  the 


horse  hair  at  the  entrance  till  noon  of  the 
next  day. 

HONEY  A  CURE  FOR  BILIOUSNESS. 

When  ten  years  of  age  I  had  typhoid 
pneumonia.  My  life  was  despaired  of;  but 
after  a  long  tedious  illness  I  was  able  to  go 
about  with  two  crutches.  From  that  time  I 
always  suffered  from  biliousness.  Nothing 
seemed  to  help  me.  When  I  grew  up  to 
manhood  I  began  to  'keep  bees  and  to  eat 
honey  freely.  It  was  honey  instead  of  but- 
ter; honey  instead  of  preserves  and  jams. 
In  fact,  honey  three  times  a  day.  At  pres- 
ent I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  a 
bilious  attack.  I  attribute  it  to  the  free  use 
of  honey.  Honey  used  in  this  way  is  not  only 
a  cheap  medicine,  but  also  a  nourishing  food. 

Slate  River,  Out.,  Can.,  Dec.  30. 


HEATING  EXTRACTED  HONEY 


BY   LOUIS   SCHOLL 


Continued  from  page  797. 

constructed  out  of  concrete  blocks,  bricks, 
stone,  or  whatever  is  handiest.  The  illus- 
tration on  page  767  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  one  we  are  using.  However,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  chang- 
ed to  a  deeper  vat  than  the  one  shown,  for 
the  reason  that  we  did  not  have  entire  suc- 
cess with  tills  one.  As  mentioned,  the  hon- 
ey in  the  upper  parts  of  the  cans  liquefied 
too  slowly,  while  the  lower  honey  was  get- 
ting too  hot.  This  is  overcome  by  using  a 
deeper  vat  and  a  cover  over  all. 

[Wlien  liquefying  honey  in  60-pound 
cans  by  the  hot-water  method,  we  never  have 
any  trouble  in  getting  enough  heat  at  the 
top.  If  the  water  reaches  to  within  a  couple 
of  inches  of  the  top  of  the  can  the  honey 
near  the  bottom  is  always  the  last  to  lique- 
fy. In  our  judgment,  if  so  much  heat  were 
applied  to  the  top  of  the  can,  there  would 
be  danger   of  scorching  the   honey   in   the 

upjier  part. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  it  never 
rains  in  Texas;  and,  judging  from  the  long 
dry  spells  and  drouths  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed,  a  good  many  people  who 
do  not  know  Texas  so  well  might  have 
believed  that  the  above  is  true.  But,  lo  and 
behold !  Texas  lias  not  only  had  rains  of 
late,  but  continued  rains  for  weeks  and 
weeks;  and  the  result  is  that  washouts  and 
floods,  and  damages  of  all  kinds,  were  re- 
ported from  all  portions  of  the  State.  Thir- 
teen and  fourteen  inches  of  rain  in  a  few 
days  was  a  common  report,  and  creeks  and 
rivers  that  had  not  been  up  for  years  turn- 
ed into  raging  streams,  causing  much  dam- 
age in  many  instances. 
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Solution  for  Destroying  Grass  and  Weeds 

I  ^kiiow  that  grass  and  weeds  growing  near  the 
hives  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  seriousness 
to  many  of  your  correspondents,  and  the  remedy 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  simple  that  it  should  require 
little  consideration.  It  is  known  to  all  that  merely 
scattering  ordinary  table  salt  in  the  vicinity  of  hives 
will  quickly  destroy  all  forms  of  vegetation,  and  is 
harmless  to  the  bees.  Any  of  the  ordinary  arsenical 
weed-killers,  such  as  are  generally  sold  by  seedsmen, 
will  also  prove  very  effective.  The  beekeeper  can 
prepare  his  own  weed-destroyer,  if  he  desires,  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  arsenious  acid  and  two  ounces 
of  ordinary  baking  soda  in  three  gallons  of  water. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  deadly  poison,  and  should  be 
kept  beyond  the  reach  of  ichildren.  Ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  It  requires 
the  addition  of  only  about  a  pint  of  the  concentrated 
commercial  acid  to  about  five  gallons  of  water.  Again, 
one  can  prepare  a  very  cheap  and  effective  weed- 
»  killer  by  dissolving  5  lbs.  of  copperas  in   10   gallons 

of  water.  Blue  stone,  or  copper  sulphate,  can  be 
substituted  for  the  iron  sulphate  in  making  this  so 
lution.  To  destroy  the  weeds  the  above  solutions 
should  be  sprayed  upon  the  grass  or  weeds  around 
the  hives. 

BLACK     MARTIN.S     FOR     DESTROYING     THE     MOSQUITO- 
HAWKS    OF    FLORIDA. 

I  note  that  some  of  your  Florida  correspondents 
report  that  the  ordinary  mosquito-hawks,  or  dragon- 
flies,  are  a  serious  source  of  loss,  particularly  to  the 
queen-breeders.  My  own  observation  and  experience 
for  twenty  years  have  shown  me  that  there  is  nothing 
which  destroys  such  enormous  numbers  of  dragon- 
flies  as  the  black  martins,  a  large  swallow  which  is 
found  throughout  the  United  States,  and  which 
should  be  plentiful  in  Florida.  These  birds  subsist 
almost  entirely  upon  dragon-flies,  and  it  only  re- 
quires concerted  action  on  the  part  of  those  inter- 
ested to  provide  them  with  the  necessary  boxes  in 
which  to  breed.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  number  of  such  birds  that  could  be  attracted 
by  a  single  beekeeper  would  not  serve  to  exterminate 
the  dragon-fly  from  his  vicinity ;  but  if  the  protec- 
tion and  breeding  of  these  birds  could  be  generally 
encouraged  throughout  the  State,  the  number  of 
dragon-flies  would  be  enormously  reduced  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  seasons.  I  might  say  that  these 
swallows  are  not  bee-eaters. 

Detroit,    Mich.  J.    M.    Francis. 


Danger  of  Supersedure  of  Queens  Introduced  by 
the  Smoiie  Method 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  J.  A.  McKinnon 
in  reply  to  his  article  on  page  690,  Oct.  1 — that  is, 
regarding  the  danger  of  supersedure  of  a  queen  in 
the  smoke  method  of  introduction.  I  have  found 
that,  if  a  hive  is  opened,  in  three  or  four  days  after- 
ward the  bees  often  ball  the  queen.  When  I  find 
them  balled,  if  I  release  them  and  smoke  them  in 
again  in  the  same  hive  they  will  be  found  ten  days 
later  doing  well.  When  I  smoke  in  a  queen  I  clean 
away  the  grass  in  front  of  the  hive.  The  next  morn 
ing  I  look  for  her  dead  body  in  front  of  the  hive. 
If  I  do  not  find  her  I  know  she  is  all  right.  How- 
ever, I  look  into  the  hive  about  ten  days  later;  and 
if  I  find  eggs  and  larvae  I  go  no  further.  I  lost  just 
one  queen  this  season,  and  none  were  superseded. 

SHALLOW      COMB      TO      HOLD     THE      DISEASED      HONEY 
WHEN    TREATING    FOR    FOUL    BROOD. 

Late  last  fall  a  friend  and  I  bought  22  colonies 
of  bees.  It  was  too  late  to  look  through  them  to  see 
the  condition  they  were  in.  This  summer  there  were 
three  colonies  that  developed  foul  brood,  and  I  want 
to  tell  how  I  cured  it,  for  it  was  so  easily  done. 

I  prepared  a  new  iclean  hive  with  full  sheets  of 


foundation  in  nine  frames.  The  tenth  frame  was  a 
shallow  extracting-frame  filled  with  an  empty  comb, 
and  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  hive.  All  the 
bees  were  brushed  (not  shaken)  into  this  hive,  and 
were  allowed  to  remain  that  way  for  four  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day  I  took  out  the  shallow 
extraicting-frame  and  brushed  the  bees  off  and  put  a 
full-sized  frame  with  a  full  sheet  of  foundation  in  its 
place.  During  the  four  days  the  bees  had  stored  all 
the  diseased  honey  they  carried  with  them  in  the 
shallow  frame,  so  I  burned  it  as  soon  as  removed. 
That  settled  the  foul  brood;  and  what  nice  new  clean 
comte  they  have  now,  well  filled  with  honey  and 
healthy  brood!  The  old  hives  and  combs  were  plac- 
ed in  an  out-of-the-way  place  with  enough  old  bees 
to  care  for  the  brood,  and  to  act  as  guards  at  the 
very  small  entrance.  In  three  weeks  they  were  shak- 
en again  with  the  young  queen  that  they  had  raised; 
so,  instead  of  three  unhealthy  colonies  we  now  have 
four  healthy  ones.  The  old  combs  were  melted  up 
into  wax.  As  a  precaution  against  robbers  the  work 
was  done  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  combs  were 
melted  after  dark.  The  old  hives  were  saturated 
with  gasoline  and  set  on  fire.  The  gasoline  soon 
burned  off  and  left  the  hives  clean  and  ready  for 
use.      The   frames   were  burned. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  17.  A.  T.  Rodman. 


An  A  B  C  Scholar's  Rapid  Increase ;  Can  we  Have 
Too  Much  Shade  for  Bees? 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings  since  I 
started  keeping  bees,  which  was  with  one  hive.  I 
have  since  increased  to  200  colonies,  and  this  year 
we  had  over   twelve   tons  of   honey. 

While  I  am  much  indebted  to  Gleanings  and 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  for  inspiration  and 
knowledge,  I  have  not  seen  enough  said  about 
shade  for  bees.  While  I  am  about  to  start  an  outyard 
in  a  young  forest  in  a  dense  shade,  will  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  the  shade  would  be  good  for  the  bees  ? 

Beeton,  Ont.,  Oct.  4.  Charles  E.  Arnold. 

[The  place  described  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  too 
shady.  Bees  will  not  build  up  in  spring,  nor  fly  out 
as  early  in  the  morning,  nor  as  late  at  night,  where 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  shade.  Experience 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  an  excessive 
amount  of  shade  is  detrimental.  But  a  very  moder- 
ate amount,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  shade  that 
will  protect  the  hives  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  is 
a  benefit.  If  this  shade  consists  of  trees  or  grape- 
vines the  leaves  will  fall  so  that  the  colonies  will  be 
out  in  the  open  in  the  early  spring  and  late  fall, 
when  they  need  all  the  sun  they  can  get. 

The  location  that  you  describe,  however,  would  be 
most  excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  windbreaks. 
For  good  results  in  outdoor  wintering,  forest-trees 
afford  the  best  kind  of  windbreak. — Ed.] 


Reconstruction  of  the  Canterbury  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation 

Readers  in  America  and  elsewhere  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  doings  of  New  Zealand  beekeepers  will 
remember  that  a  conference  of  beekeepers-  of  the 
Dominion  was  held  last  .Tune,  when  a  constitution 
was  adopted  under  the  name  of  the  National  Bee 
keepers'  Association.  This  is  framed  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  Ameri>can  Association  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  designed  to  include  all  the  beekeepers 
of  New  Zealand.  After  the  delegates  returned  and 
had  presented  their  report  the  situation  was  fully 
discussed;  and  the  Canterbury  Association,  which 
had  been  carrying  on  the  work  under  a  federation 
of  already  established  associations  decided  to  remain 
as   an   independent   body,    and   to   push  forward  its 
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own  policy.  This  having  been  decided  on,  a  number 
of  meetings  were  held,  and  an  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  rules  which  now  provide  for  a  slightly 
increased  membership  fee,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  objects  which  were  impossible  of  attain- 
ment under  the  old  rules.  The  action  of  the  Can- 
terbury Beekeepers'  Association  has  been  adversely 
criticised  by  one  newspaper ;  but  from  acucounts  at 
hand  at  least  some  of  the  other  associations  are  like- 
ly to  follow  suit.  The  Canterbury  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation will  now  push  forward  the  export  trade  in 
honey  which  was  commenced  in  a  small  way  last 
season.  The  government  will  shortly  issue  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  subject,  and  a  committee  of 
members  will  see  that  these  regulations  are  complied 
with.  Meetings  will  be  held  quarterly,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  a  question-box  on  the  table  where 
inquiries  can  be  put.  These  will  be  discussed,  and 
answers  supplied,  which  will  help  beginners  (and 
advanced  students)  out  of  any  difficulties  they  meet 
with. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  export  trade,  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  membership,  showing 
that  the  Association's  efforts  are  appreciated.  The 
prosp»cts  for  the  coming  season  at  present  are  good. 
Spring  is  earlier  than  usual,  and  weatlier  warm. 
The  winter  has  been  rather  dry,  and  there  lias  been 
considerable  frost.  Fairly  good  rains  fell  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter ;  and  if  we  do  not  have  a 
cold  spell,  such  as  we  had  last  year  during  and 
after  fruit-bloom,  there  should  be  a  good  crop.  Bee? 
are  building  up  rapidly  in  many  parts,  and  bee- 
keepers are  getting  busy. 

Christchurch,  N.  Z.,   Sept.  9.  E.  G.  Ward. 

[Tlie  winter  in  New  Zealand  is  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year  as  our  summer. — Ed.] 


Bees  Successfully  Wintered  in  a  Cold  Cellar 

Last  winter  my  cellar  was  cold  because  I  did  not 
finish  it  until  the  ground  was  partly  frozen.  I  put 
my  bees  (five  normal  colonies,  one  weak  colony,  and 
two  very  weak  nuclei)  in  the  cellar  about  December 
5.  A  few  days  later  I  went  to  the  cellar  and  found 
that  the  moisture  from  the  colonies  had  frozen  on 
the  bottom-boards  in  front  of  the  hives.  I  put  up 
another  door  to  make  a  dead-air  space.  This  did  not 
help  matters  much. 

A  short  time  after,  we  had  a  few  days  of  warm 
weather,  during  which  I  opened  the  outer  door  in 
the  morning  and  closed  it  in  the  evening.  In  this 
way  the  cellar  was  warmed  so  the  moisture  did  not 
freeze  except  on  cold  days.  I  watched  the  bees  for 
signs  of  bad  wintering,  but  found  none  until  early 
spring,  when  they  began  to  roar  during  a  few  days 
of  warm  weather.  The  two  nuiclei  died  before  spring; 
but  the  rest  came  out  strong.  One  colony  in  an 
eight-frame   hive   covered  .oeven   frames. 

Hurley,  S.  D.,    Oct.  6.    Menholt  Christensen. 


2300  Lbs.  of  Comb  Honey  and  70  Colonies  of  Bees 

all  from  One  Runaway  Swarm  in 

Four  Years 

"We  are  fast  driving  the  saloons  from  Southern 
California,  there  being  but  four  towns  in  our  county 
that  are  still  wet — the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Santa 
Monica,  Redondo,  and  Venice.  Our  board  of  super 
visors  have  just  passed  a  strict  law  to  stop  the 
liquor  men  from  sending  their  wares  in  to  dry  dis- 
tricts. One  town,  Glendale,  has  never  had  a  saloon, 
and  I  hope  it  never  will. 

I  started  in  the  bee  business  four  years  ago  with 
one  swarm  that  I  caught.  This  spring  I  had  thirty. 
and  took  2300  pounds  of  comb  and  extraicted  honey, 
and  have  sevent}'  colonies  at  this  time.  It  has  been 
a  poor  year  in  most  places  in  this  country. 

I  used  to  take  your  paper  when  I  was  a  boy  in 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  time  you  were  interested  in 
Helen  Keller.      I  was   a  great   admirer   of   Rambler 


in  those  days,  and  also  of  the  articles  written  by 
Ernest  R.  Root  on  his  bicycle  trips.  I  think  it  was 
in  New  York. 

I  sent  to  Washington  for  seed  of  the  dasheen,  and 
received  word  last  week  that  they  were  out  for  this 
year,  but  would  put  me  down  on  the  "  waiting  list." 

RAISIN    GRAPES   AND   WINE    GRAPES. 

I  saw  in  the  Oct.  1st  Gleanings  an  article  ask- 
ing the  question  why  the  California  gi'ape-growers 
do  not  make  the  grapes  into  raisins  instead  of  wine. 
The  wine  grapes  vnW  not  make  raisins,  as  they  are 
too  juicy.  The  varieties  that  make  raisins  are  the 
muscatel,  or  muscat  malagas  and  Thompson's  Seed- 
less,  or   Sultana,    all  gi-een  grapes. 

SULPHUR  DUST  FOR  BEE  PARALYSIS. 

I  had  three  colonies  that  showed  bee  paralysis 
last  spring.  I  tried  an  experiment.  I  was  sulphur- 
ing my  grapevines  with  a  power  machine.  I  put  the 
spray  at  the  entramce  of  the  hive,  and  filled  them 
full  of  the  sulphur  dust,  and  in  a  week  they  showed 
no  signs  of  the  disease. 

Burbank,  Cal.,  Oct.  22.  W.  H.  Reynolds. 


Bees  in  Hot  Weather   do  not  Tarry  Long  when 
Drinking  Water 

With  the  mercury  104  in  the  shade,  and  not  a 
particle  of  air  .stirring  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  timed 
the  bees  at  the  water-tub.  In  making  20  tests,  no 
Lee  was  over  45  seconds,  and  none  less  than  35 
seconds,  taking  its  supply  of  water,  and  the  next 
day  I  made  the  same  test  with  the  same  record.  I 
was  surprised  that  they  did  not  vary  more  in  time 
they  were  on  the  rim  of  the  cement  tub.  There  were 
from  100  to  175  bees  on  the  rim  all  the  time. 

Bradshaw,   Neb.  C.  B.  Palmer. 


The  Bees  Varnish  the  Inside  of  the  Hive  so  that 
the  Wood  is  not  Porous 

If  some  one  will  show  me  a  hive  that  has  been 
occupied  by  bees  any  reasonable  length  of  time  that 
is  not  thoroughly  varnished  on  the  inside,  makin|  it 
aljsolutely  air-tight  so  far  as  the  pores  of  the  wood 
are  concerned,  then  I  will  feel  as  if  it  were  a  mis- 
lake  to  paint  and  close  the  pores  on  the  outside.  You 
men  who  oppose  painting  hives  "  because  it  closes 
the  pores  of  the  wood,"  examine  the  inside  of  your 
old  hives  that  have  recently  been  ocicupied. 

Rocky  Ford,   Colo.,  Oct.   21.  A.   S.  Parson. 

[  Hey,  Dr.  Miller,  what  sort  of  answer  have  you 
for  this   argument? — Ed.] 


Shrinkage  in  Weight  of  Comb  Honey  After  it  is 
Removed  from  the  Hive 

Is  tliere  any  shrinkage  in  the  weight  of  section 
honey,  say  in  three  months'  time,  if  it  is  removed 
from  the  hive  right  after  the  main  honey-flow? 

Wadsworth,  Ohio.  Jacob  L.  Lind. 

[There  is  some  shrinkage  in  the  weight  of  comb 
honey,  say  in  three  months'  time,  after  it  is  removed 
from  the  hive.  The  amount  of  shrinkage  depends 
upon  the  atmosphere  in  the  room  where  the  honey 
is  stored,  also  upon  the  thickness  of  the  honey  when 
it  is  removed  from  the  hive.  However,  it  is  quite 
common  to  find  a  shrinkage  of  about  three  per  cent 
in  the  weight  of  the  honey — approximately  half  an 
ounce   per   pound. — Ed.] 


Some    Colonies    Affected    with    American     Foul 
l5rood 

During  my  work  as  bee-inspector  I  have  had  quite 
a  liltle  experience  with  swarms  from  I'olonies  having 
American  foul  brood.  This  seems  to  be  against  the 
theory  of  some  of  our  writers,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  such  swarms  are  the  usual  thing,  or 
quite  rare. 

Salem,  Iowa.  J.  W.  Stine,  Deputy. 
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Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourg- 
eth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth. — Heb.   12:6. 

TAKING  CARE  OF  THESE  BODIES  OP  OURS. 

Just  now  in  this  present  age  of  progress 
the  whole  wide  world,  especially  the  younger 
jiortion,  is  studying  automobiles.  "  Even  in 
farming  communities  (at  least  in  and 
around  our  Medina  home),  there  are  auto- 
mobiles to  get  around  in  the  world  rather 
than  depend  on  horses  as  we  did  a  few 
years  ago.  And  most  of  these  farming 
friends  have  learned  that  automobile  doc- 
tore  are  expensive  as  well  as  the  old-fash- 
ioned kind  of  doctors.  Automobile  owners 
are  studying  up  the  mechanism  as  they  never 
studied  any  thing  before;  and  they  are 
learning  to  make  their  own  repaid  instead 
of  going  to  the  garage.  It  has  been  a  won- 
der to  me  how  the  boys  get  hold  of  the 
intricate  mechanism  of  an  automobile;  and 
even  older  ones  have  learned  by  experience 
the  imi^ortance  of  using  an  automobile — 
I  was  going  to  say  in  a  humane  way,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  running,  as  much  as 
possible.  Now,  this  is  a  grand  undertaking. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  branch  of  education 
that  is  as  important  just  now  as  something 
along  this  line,  unless  indeed  it  is  an  educa- 
tion that  concerns  these  bodies  of  ours — 
these  God-given  bodies — in  order  to  keep 
the  human  frame  up  to  its  best.  The  whole 
wide  world  is  making  great  progress  just 
now  along  this  line. 

Now,  tliis  Home  paper  may  be  objected 
to  because  both  Terry  and  I  are  going  to 
talk  exceedingly  plain;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, I  believe  this  talk  will  be  of  more  help 
to  humanity — especially  suffering  humanity 
— than  any  thing  else  I  have  talked  about 
for  a  long  while. 

On  page  657,  Sept.  15,  I  said,  "  If  my 
good  friend  and  neighbor  should  get  sick, 
down  would  go  his  teachings,  or  at  least 
they  would  go  down  a  little  way."  The 
above  was  dictated  somewhat  in  pleasantly; 
and  little  did  I  dream  while  I  was  speaking 
that  my  good  friend  Terry  was  seriously 
ill,  with  a  doctor  and  a  trained  nurse.  While 
he  was  unable  to  write,  the  good  wife  gave 
me  full  particulars  in  regard  to  the  matter; 
and  already  I  for  one  began  to  see  God's 
loving  hand  in  this  affliction ;  and  instead 
of  his  teaclnngs  going  down,  I  think  the  sad 
occurrence  will  be  the  means  of  making  liis 
teachings  even  more  valuable. 

With  this  preface  I  wish  to  give  you  the 
following,  whicli  I  clip  from  the  Practical 
Farmer;  and  by  the  way,  friends,  if  you 
are  not  already  taking  the  Practical  Farmer 


I  tliink  it  will  pay  you  to  subscribe  for  it 
for  Terry's  teachings  alone.  No  other  writ- 
er, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  ever  under- 
taken to  give  the  world,  without  a  cent  of 
pay,  such  sensible  exhortations  on  caring 
for  these  bodies  of  ours,  exactly  as  we  are 
caring  for  automobiles  nowadays,  that  they 
may  run  thousands  of  miles  without  a  cent 
for  repair.     Here  is  the  clipping: 

ATTENDING    THOROUGHLY    TO     NATURE'S     CALLS. 

This  is  an  important  matter  which  has  never  been 
discussed  in  detail  in  these  columns.  And  still 
many  thousands  of  people  suffer  more  or  less  from 
lack  of  attention  to  as  simple  a  thing  as  this,  and 
do  not  know  it  is  because  they  are  violating  one  of 
nature's  fixed  laws.  The  points  we  wish  to  bring 
out  strongly  to-day  are  attending  promptly  and 
thoroughly  to  the  slighest  call  of  nature  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  bladder  or  bowels.  You  may  think 
this  too  simple  a  matter  to  pay  any  attention  to. 
But  let  us  explain  how  neglect  works.  In  the  rush 
and  haste  which  is  so  common  a  man  may  fail  to 
disicharge  quite  all  of  the  urine  from  the  bladder. 
This  urine  contains  poisons,  usually  more  than  it 
should  have.  Any  left  over  in  the  warm  bladder 
begins  to  decay.  Tliis  may,  in  the  course  of  time, 
bring  on  more  or  less  irritation,  and  in  the  end  per- 
haps inflammation,  swelling  of  prostate  gland  at 
neck  of  bladder,  and  so  on.  Then  in  extreme  cases 
life  may  be  worse  than  death  at  times.  Getting  a 
little  chilled,  overeating,  improper  food,  overwork- 
ing, even  worrying,  may  start  up  trouble  on  short 
notice.  What  we  call  a  cold  may  bring  on  an  in- 
flammation in  the  bladder  which  will  cause  serious 
illness.  You  see  nature  chooses  this  weak  point, 
unless  there  is  a  still  weaker  one,  to  build  a  Donfire 
to  burn  up  surplus  waste.  This  trouble  is  quite  com- 
mon among  elderly  men.  The  writer  has  known  a 
number  to  whom  life  was  almost  unbearable.  Some 
of  them  let  the  surgeon  cut  O'Ut  part  of  what  nature 
put  there,  and  in  every  case  the  end  came  within  a 
year  or  two  of  agony  following  the  operation.  The 
general  impression  is  that  old  men  can  not  avoid 
this  trouble.  The  truth  is  that  improper  ways  of 
living,  such  as  are  mentioned  above,  bring  on  the 
terrible  ill.  It  can  be  relieved  after  one  be«comes 
badly  off,  so  he  can  get  along  comfortably,  by  living 
as  we  teach.  I  have  full  faith  that  it  can  be  cured; 
if  not,  it  will  always  remain  a  weak  point,  and  God 
help  the  poor  man  who,  by  some  little  carelessness, 
lets  the  inflammation  get  started  again. 

ATTENDING  PROMPTLY  TO   NATURE'S   CALLS. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  writer  got  up  early  and  rode 
in  an  open  wagon  12  miles  one  frosty  morning. 
He  was  very  cold,  and  should  have  gone  straight  to 
the  water-closet  when  he  landed  at  the  hotel.  In- 
stead, he  stopped  in  the  office  before  an  open  fire  to 
warm  a  little.  And  then  in  came  a  party  of  ladies 
to  show  us  about  town.  Had  he  dreamed  of  the 
terrible  trouble  to  follow  he  would  have  excused  him- 
self for  a  few  minutes.  But  you  know  this  was  not 
a  pleasant  thing  to  do,  with  the  closet  door  in  plain 
sight  and  a  sign  on  it.  So  he  went  with  the  ladies 
and  suffered  severely  before  he  got  back  to  the  hotel. 
That  evening  he  was  taken  dreadfully  sick  with  what 
afterward  proved  to  be  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 
He  picked  up  enough  in  a  few  days  to  get  home,  and 
then  went  down  flat  again  and  suffered  death  almost 
daily.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  serious  troubles 
in  this  line  which  the  writer  of  these  columns  has 
had.  Doctors  proved  powerless  to  tcure.  With  no 
end  of  grit  he  set  about  learning  to  live  so  he  could 
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get  along  comlortably.  After  some  years  he  got  so 
he  felt  well.  He  did  not  have  to  get  up  once  in  a 
night  as  a  rule.  The  bladder  become  normal,  and 
would  hold  full  without  discomfort.  But,  dear 
friends,  it  seems  there  was  still  that  terrible  danger 
spot  at  the  outlet  of  the  bladder  ready  almost  to  kill 
him  if  any  thing  went  wrong.  For  years  nothing 
did  go  wrong.  But  over  four  weeks  ago  he  did  two 
weeks'  work  in  one  by  writing  articles  and  answer- 
ing many  letters,  trying  to  get  ahead  a  little.  Then 
down  he  went  flat  again,  and  suffered  beyond  words 
to  express  until  he  longed  for  death.  He  had  to  try 
to  urinate  every  30  minutes,  and  the  nights  were 
awful.  But  a  good  doctor  who  does  not  drug  people, 
and  a  first-class  trained  nurse  from  the  city,  pulled 
him  through.  He  lost  his  grip  entirely,  and  had  to 
let  others  manage  for  a  time.  This  story  of  the 
starting  of  the  trouble  has  never  been  told  to  any 
one  before.  It  would  not  be  told  now,  except  as  a 
warning  to  others.  It  is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  it  is 
risky  to  retain  urine  in  the  bladder  when  nature  calls 
for  it  to  be  discharged.  I  have  not  given  up  by  any 
means  trying  to  make  that  danger  spot  sound;  but, 
oh  how  much  better  never  to  have  brought  it  there  I 

HOW    TO    KEEP   BOWELS   IN    PERFECT    ORDER. 

It  is  important  also  that  one  attend  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  every  time  as  soon  as  possible 
after  nature  gives  a  hint  in  this  line.  To  neglect 
nature's  call  helps  to  bring  on  tconstipation  and  re- 
absorption  of  filth.  It  is  well  to  have  regular  times, 
and  never  pass  them  by.  Nature  will  soon  drop  into 
line.  When  one  first  gets  up  in  the  morning,  and 
after  meals  are  good  times.  Twice  a  day  is  none  too 
much  for  best  results ;  and  the  excrement  should  be 
quite  thin  so  as  to  come  out  easily  viathout  straining. 
You  see  the  colon,  where  waste  is  stored  waiting  to 
come  out,  is  lined  with  rough  folds.  Excrement  that 
is  quite  thin  will  pass  out  steadily  and  naturally. 
If  it  does  not  do  this  there  will  in  time  be  some 
trouble,  resulting  the  same  as  when  one  leaves  a 
little  of  urine  in  the  bladder.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  live  so  as  to  make  waste  pass  out  loosely  and  natu- 
rally. Eat  all  of  the  wheat,  corn,  etc.,  not  bolted 
products  from  M-hich  the  cellulose  has  been  extract- 
ed. Eat  fruit  freely,  fresh  when  possible.  The  veg- 
etables are  good  also.  Uncooked  grain,  like  rolled 
wheat  eaten  dry,  is  better  for  this  purpose  than 
cooked.  Drink  freely  of  pure  soft  water.  This  ad- 
vice comes  after  ten  years  of  entire  suiccess  keeping 
bowels  loose  and  all  right  from  one  who  twenty  years 
ago  never  had  a  movement  without  first  injecting 
water.  If  you  have  no  trouble  in  this  line  be  thank- 
ful. If  you  do  have  trouble  you  can  never  have 
perfect  health  until  you  overcome  it  by  natural  means. 

HOW    TO    PREVENT    A    COMMON    TROUBLE    AMONG 
CHILDREN. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  letters  asking  for  a 
remedy  for  bed-wetting  and  wetting  clothes  in  day 
time.  We  have  been  told  of  doctors  giving  mediicine 
for  kidneys  in  such  a  case.  But  this  is  all  a  mis- 
take. The  kidneys  are  all  right,  and  so  is  the  blad- 
der, as  a  rule.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  much 
more  simple.  A  nurse  trained  in  a  hospital  in  To- 
ronto, Can.,  was  taking  care  of  a  sick  mother.  A 
six-year-old  daughter  would  come  in  crying  from  play 
with  her  pantlets  wet,  and  she  wet  the  bed  also. 
The  mother  said  to  the  nurse:  "I  would  give  you 
almost  any  thing  if  you  could  cure  my  child  of  this 
trouble."  The  nurse  said:  "I  will,  if  you  and  the 
father  will  back  me  right  up  for  a  few  days."  They 
agreed  positively  to  do  this.  When  the  little  girl 
came  in  wet  in  the  afternoon  the  nurse  bathed  her 
and  put  her  to  bed  without  any  supper,  and  told  her 
she  would  get  the  same  punishment  every  time  she 
wet  her  clothes.  You  see,  she  was  so  busy  playing 
that  she  would  not  stop  until  the  bladder  refused  to 
hold  more,  and  emptied  itself.  She  had  never  been 
taught  or  trained  in  this  line.  That  was  simply  all. 
She  called  her  father,  but  he  was  as  firm  as  the 
nurse.     Then  more  attention  was  paid  to  diet,  to  have 


it  simple,  plain,  and  wholesome.  And  very  little 
water,  milk,  or  other  drink  was  allowed  at  supper 
time.  She  was  encouraged  to  drink  early  in  the  day. 
In  less  than  two  weeks  all  wetting  of  clothes  and  bed 
stopped.  The  child  showed  the  result  of  training  by 
an  expert  who  knew.  Much  drinking  near  the  close 
of  the  day,  and  an  excess  of  poisons  in  urine  from 
improper  food,  hasty  eating,  etc.,  make  the  trouble. 
The  poisons  mentioned  irritate  the  bladder  of  the 
little  one,  and  she  is  sleeping  too  soundly  to  awaken, 
and  the  result  is  a  wet  bed.  We  have  waited  to 
answer  the  questions  in  this  line  until  we  had  posi- 
tive proof  from  some  one  we  could  depend  on  that 
the  trouble  could  be  stopped  in  a  short  time.  But 
let  us  beg  of  you  not  to  give  the  little  ones  any  of 
the  drug  "  cures  "  that  are  advertised.  Simply  re- 
move the  icauses  of  the  trouble. 

The  above  almost  made  me  smile  to  think 
how  plainly  Terry  lias  outlined  a  ijhysieal 
trouble  that  has  followed  me  through  life. 
When  I  was  but  a  baby,  after  a  severe  sick- 
ness that  nearly  took  me  away  this  trouble 
followed  me.  Yes,  I  groaned  and  wept  over 
it  until  I  was  a  dozen  years  old.  It  seemed 
almost  imperative  that  I  should  be  in  the 
open  air,  and  this,  perhaps,  explains  some- 
what my  love  for  gardening,  chickens,  bees, 
etc.  In  traveling  I  have  learned  by  sad 
experience  the  importance  of  hunting  up 
water-closets;  and  when  I  go  to  a  conven- 
tion my  first  move  is  to  go  to  the  janitor 
and  tind  out  about  water-closets.  If  they 
are  locked  up  I  find  where  the  key  is  kept. 
When  I  am  invited  to  attend  some  meeting 
where  there  are  to  be  two  or  more  addresses 
without  a  recess  I  am  often  obliged  to  stay 
away  on  that  account.  Here  is  another 
point :  You  know  I  have  been  vehement 
about  the  matter  of  ventilation  (as  has  also 
Mrs.  Root)  in  a  crowded  church  or  hall.  I 
have  been  over  to  friend  Terry's  since  his 
sickness,  and  was  pleased  to  see  him  out- 
doors with  an  umbrella,  in  a  rain.  I  asked 
him  a  lot  of  questions. 

"  Mr.  Terry,  when  did  you  have  the  first 
intimation  that  tins  trouble  was  coming 
on?" 

"  It  was  while  I  was  in  church." 

"  Was  that  church  pooi'ly  ventilated  ?  " 

"  It  was." 

There  you  have  it,  friends.  This  trouble 
of  mine  is  always  worse  when  I  am  obliged 
to  remain  in  a  room  full  of  people  without 
any  precaution  being  taken  to  admit  fresh 
air.  You  may  suggest  I  might  get  up  and 
go  out.  Yes,  so  I  could ;  or,  rather,  I  could 
a  few  years  ago.  Since  my  deafness  has 
come  on,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  sit  on  a 
front  seat  tlose  to  the  speaker;  and  I  think 
many  of  you  can  understand  how  awlvward 
it  would  appear  for  me  to  get  up  and  go 
out,  especially  if  I  had  just  given  a  hearty 
"  amen "  to  some  good  point  the  pastor 
made  in  his  sermon.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
of  late  the  sermons  here  and  down  in  Flor- 
ida are  getting  to  be  short  and  to  the  point ; 
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and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  well  or  profitable 
to  have  two  or  more  important  addresses 
without  some  sort  of  recess  between  them. 
Terry  alludes  to  the  care  of  our  diet ;  and 
this  opens  the  way  for  me  to  repeat  that  I 
have  never  in  my  life  found  any  thing  so 
beneficial  for  such  troubles  as  grapefruit. 
Here  in  the  Xorth  it  would  be  rather  expen- 
sive; but  in  our  Florida  home  we  have  al- 
wavs  been  able  to  keej^  a  supply  at  so  small 
an  expense  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mention- 
ing. May  God  be  praised  for  such  a  de- 
licious health-giving  medicine  as  gi'apefruit. 
Sitting  down  at  a  desk  reading  and  answer- 
ing letters  for  hours  at  a  time  greatly  ag- 
gravates the  trouble,  and  that  is  what 
brought  back  once  more  friend  Teriy's 
trouble  of  years  ago.  I  think  he  is  now 
l^retty  well  past  the  difficulty,  and  I  hope 
his  jDrospects  are  still  good  that  he  may  live 
to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  But  the  matter 
rests  considerably  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
good  friends  scattered  far  and  wide ;  and  if 
you  want  to  see  liim  keep  on  with  his  teach- 
ings for  years  to  come,  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  be  careful  about  writing  him  long  lettei's ; 
and  whatever  you  do,  inclose  an  addressed 
postal  card  as  I  desired  in  my  case.  I  talk- 
ed with  him  about  it.  He  said  my  request 
was  all  right ;  but  as  much  that  he  has  to 
say  to  his  friends  would  hardly  be  appro- 
priate on  a  postal,  he  urges  an  addressed 
stamped  envelope. 

In  conclusion  I  begin  to  tliink  that  Terry's 
painful  experience  during  the  past  few  days 
has  really  been  in  one  sense  providential. 
It  enabled  him  to  form  a  close  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  best  doctors  and  one  of  the 
best  trained  nurses.  I  know  something 
about  the  good  woman,  because  she  was  em- 
ployed, years  ago,  as  I  understand  it,  by  a 
member  of  our  family. 

One  other  thing  I  said  to  Mr.  Terry : 

"  Friend  Terry,  are  you  ha\dng  outdoor 
exercise  every  day  of  your  life,  enough  to 
start  perspiration?  " 

"  Mr.  Root,  I  have  not  had  the  time.  In 
regard  to  outdoor  air,  we  have  it  already. 
It  is  right  here  in  this  room,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained repeatedly." 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  this  air  is  all  right.  It 
is  delightful.  I  had  not  noticed  it  partic- 
ularly till  just  now;  but,  notwithstanding, 
I  feel  quite  sure  it  is  not  equal  to  being- 
outdoors  and  hard  at  work  at  something  till 
the  sweat  starts." 

I  confess  it  was  a  little  funny,  the  idea 
for  just  a  moment,  of  Terry  being  a  patient 
and  your  humble  servant  the  doctor;  but  I 
think  my  good  friend  agrees  with  me,  even 
if  he  did  not  promise  to  take  "  my  prescrip- 
tion." 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  besides  the 


exercise  in  the  open  air,  I  said  sometlung 
like  this: 

''  My  good  friend,  do  you  ever  take  a  nap 
during  the  middle  of  the  day?" 

"  I  do  not  need  to,  Mr.  Root.  I  sleep  well 
and  soundly  all  night;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  getting  into  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the 
day  time  would  be  any  advantage." 

1  do  not  recall  what  I  said  in  reply  to  this 
matter,  but  as  I  deem  it  of  great  importance 
to  elderly  people  I  want  to  go  over  again 
what  I  have  been  urging  repeatedly. 

It  was  about  35  yeai-s  ago  that  Dr.  Salis- 
buiy  warned  me  against  sitting  down  to 
dinner  or  any  other  meal  when  tired  out. 
He  said  my  digestive  apparatus  could  not 
do  its  work,  and  do  it  well,  no  matter  how 
well  the  food  was  prepared,  unless  I  was 
well  rested  up  before  eating.  He  declared 
it  would  add  ten  years  to  my  life  if  I  would 
leave  my  work  (then  mostly  at  the  desk),  go 
home,  and  get  some  sleep.  Ten  or  fifteen 
minutes'  sleep,  he  said,  was  better  than  none 
at  all.  Well,  it  has  added  certainly  ten  years 
to  my  life,  and  may  be  twenty.  You  re- 
member how  vehemently  I  have  ui'ged  it, 
especiallj'  for  elderly  people. 

Some  of  our  good  hard-working  mothers 
have  intimated  that  it  was  a  huge  joke  to 
ask  the  average  mother  of  a  family  to  go 
and  lie  down  during  the  very  busiest  part 
of  the  day,  just  before  dinnertime.  I  think 
1  realize  something  of  what  a  task  it  would 
be;  but  could  it  not  be  accomplished  easier 
than  to  have  the  tired  mother  go  otf  to  a 
sanitarium  to  be  doctored,  or  possibly  off 
into  her  eternal  resting-place  before  her 
time?  Well,  during  the  past  year  or  two  I 
have  found  several  times  that,  after  this 
brief  nap  before  dinner,  I  was  not  even  yet 
in  first-class  trim.  When  I  have  the  use  of 
all  my  faculties  and  enthusiasm  besides  (as 
I  have  just  now),  I  can  do  a  lot  of  work  in 
a  little  while,  and  do  it  well ;  but,  as  I  have 
just  said,  for  the  past  year  or  two  a  good 
many  times  a  brief  nap  and  a  dinner  after- 
ward did  not  quite  get  me  in  "  fighting 
trim."  My  "  storage  battery,"  if  you  will 
excuse  the  illustration,  was  not  even  yet  well 
charged ;  and  half  an  hour  in  the  garden,  so 
as  to  start  perspiration,  did  not  bring  the 
vim  for  my  work  that  I  usually  have.  What 
was  the  trouble?  I  told  Mrs.  Root  that  I 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  not 
had  sleep  enough.  1  often  sit  up  to  read  as 
late  as  ten  o'clock,  and  am  often  up  by  half- 
past  four  in  the  morning. 

Now,  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  for  eld- 
erly people.  The  younger  ones,  full  of  life 
and  vim,  may  call  it  nonsense;  but  after  I 
went  back  to  my  comfortable  resting-place 
and  slept  an  hour,  sometimes  •  even  more 
than  that,  I  was  ready  to  swing  my  hat  and 
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say,  "  Come  on,  boys ;  bring  on  the  work 
you  want  done,  no  matter  what  kind,  and  no 
matter  how  unpleasant." 

The  above  is  simply  treating  these  com- 
plicated bodies  of  ours — yes,  bodies  and 
brains — just  as  you  would  treat  an  auto- 
mobile. Sometimes  it  bothers  even  the  ex- 
perts to  tell  just  what  the  matter  is.  They 
fry  one  thing  and  then  another,  and  so  on. 
But  if  they  persevere  the  inanimate  machine 
finally  goes  ofl  at  its  full  power.  Now,  be 
careful  not  to  mistake  downright  laziness 
for  a  break  or  a  weak  spot  in  the  machinery. 
If  laziness,  hoeing  in  the  garden  will  gener- 
ally cure  it.  Ask  God  to  guide  you;  and 
when  he  answers  your  prayer,  and  gives  yon 
the  needed  strength  and  energy,  "  get  busy  '' 
with  something  that  will  J.elp  weak  and  suf- 
fering humanity. 


ARE  OUR  BANKERS  AS  A  RULE  PROFESSING 
CHRISTIANS  ? 

Mr.  Root : — I  note  what  you  said  about  bankers 
attending  church.  The  Adult  Bible-class  Monthly, 
[jublished  by  the  David  C.  Cook  Pub.  Co..  says  that 
bankers  are  the  best  Sunday-school  superintendents, 
and  that  very  many  superintendents  or  a  majority 
of  them,  I  think,  are  bankers.  That  looks  as  if  it 
were  quite  fashionable  for  bankers  to  undertake 
church  work. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  a  "  chapter-a-day  " 
Bible-reader.  I  have  read  from  the  beginning  to  the 
book  of  Judges.  A  class  of  us  began  last  December 
to  read  the  Bible  through. 

Andover,  Ohio,  Aug.  4.         Clinton  D.  Hatton. 

Thank  you,  my  good  friend,  for  correct- 
ing me.  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  some 
of  our  bankers  are  professing  Christians. 
God  knows  they  should  be  professing  Chris- 
tians, not  only  on  Sunday,  but  every  day 
in  the  week ;  and  who  can  tell  how  much 
good  they  might  do  if  they  applied  the 
Christ-like  spirit  to  every  business  transac- 
tion? 


SHOES  FOR  HOT  CLIMATES  ;  SPANISH  ALPAR- 
GATAS,   ETC. 

I  received  .Tune  15th  Gleanings,  and  I  saw  on 
page  18  something  about  Spanish  alpargatas.  Here 
they  are  generally  used  by  the  laborers,  and  lower 
classes  also,  12  months  in  the  year,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  for  going  to  school ;  but  they  are 
not  rope-soled,  but  leather-soled.  They  have  been 
imported  from  Caracas  for  15  years,  and  gradually 
became  generally  used.  As  in  Venezuela  and  other 
South  American  republics,  they  are  generally  used 
by  the  lower  classes.  The  price  is  from  20  up  to  48 
cts.,  according  to  size. 

Rope-soled  slippers  with  cloth  uppers  are  used  in- 
doors "by  the  well-to-do,  and  cost  frowi  16  to  20  cts.; 
but  they  do  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
leather-soled  ones.  I  can  not  tell  you  where  they 
are  imported  from.  The  real  alpargatas,  leather- 
soled,  are  both  imported  from  Caracas  and  manu- 
factured locally  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  They 
are  usually  worn  without  socks  or  stockings,  al- 
though some  do  it  so.  There  is  also  the  rope-soled 
slipper  for  the  Chinese,  round  at  the  end,  to  be  used 


indoors.  Their  price  is  15  cts.  They  are  straw  right 
around  at  15  cts.  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of 
each  for  your  inspection  and  use.  The  rope-soled  is 
18  cts. ;  the  alpargatas,  40  cts.  Alpargatas  are  im- 
ported from  Caracas ;  rope-soled  from  Germany, 
and  the  straw  ones  from  France,  as  they  informed 
me  at  the  store.  C.  M.  Caemona, 

San  Rafael,   Trinidad,   B.   W.   I.,  July   15. 

The  good  friend  who  writes  the  above  has 
kindly  sent  us  three  pairs  of  these  cheap 
shoes  as  samples.  The  Chinese  slippers 
made  all  of  cloth,  for  15  cts.,  would  answer 
very  nicely  indoors.  Moccasins  with  rope 
soles  would,  no  doubt,  be  all  right  for  wear- 
ing outdoors  in  dry  weather.  I  tliink  they 
would  be  especially  handy  for  a  tramp 
through  the  woods,  keep  the  feet  cool,  and 
yet  give  sufficient  protection.  The  alpar- 
gatas at  40  cts.  have  a  good  substantial 
leather  sole  with  cloth  uppers.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  find  my  strength  holds  out 
very  much  better,  in  hot  weather  especially, 
when  I  wear  a  shoe  made  of  cloth  or  of 
cloth  uppers.  Abundant  ventilation  for 
the  feet,  and  a  sort  of  ventilation  that  can 
not  be  secured  with  leather  uppers,  is,  1 
think,  exceedingly  importanl.  And,  by  the 
way,  it  is  important,  as  I  siid  before,  that 
the  whole  body  be  well  venti'ated,  especial- 
ly in  hot  weather,  or  in  tht  hot  sun.  If 
you  do  not  keep  this  in  mind,  and  look  out 
for  it,  you  will  suffer  more  o'  less  unless 
you  are  built  after  a  different  fashion  from 
what  I  am. 

Many  thanks  to  the  good  friend  who  has 
helped  to  keep  me  posted  in  this  matter. 


SHOES  FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD,  AND  SOME- 
THING   MORE    ABOUT    THE    CARE    OF    THE 

FEET. 

Just  a  word  more  about  the  shoes.  After 
having  samj^les  sent  me  from  different  na- 
tions I  have  found  that  the  women's  cloth 
shoes  we  find  in  our  shoestores — at  least 
here  in  the  North- — are  the  best  for  my  spe- 
cial wants.  I  have  worn  one  pair  almost 
constantly  since  I  came  back  from  Florida 
in  the  spring.  I  have  not  suffered  a  min- 
ute from  hot  and  burning  feet  as  I  did 
when  I  wore  leather  shoes,  and  my  corns 
have  not  been  touched  by  knife  or  corn- 
plaster.  They  are  all  going  away  of  their 
own  accord.  Of  course,  these  cloth  shoes 
have  leather  soles.  They  cost  me  $1.25  up 
to  $1.40  here  at  our  shoestores.  I  prefer 
them  to  the  various  kinds  of  shoes  used  in 
liot  climates  because  I  can  work  in  the  gar- 
den with  them  and  not  get  pebbles  and 
sand  in  my  shoes.  Most  of  the  shoes  men- 
tioned above  permit  dirt  and  gravel  to  get 
in  between  the  shoes  and  stockings,  and  I 
am  too  nervous  to  get  along  with  even  the 
smallest  ^Debbie  in  my  shoe.  These  cloth 
shoes  tie  up   close  around  the  ankle;  and 
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unless  you  get  in  very  deep  sand  there  is 
no  need  of  pulling  them  off  to  clean  out 
your  shoes. 

One  more  very  important  thing:  My  feet 
as  well  as  my  whole  body  are  thoroughly 
washed  every  morning  of  my  life;  and  I 
tell  you  it  is  worth  a  whole  lot  to  be  entire- 
ly emancipated  from  nerve-racking  corns 
and  sore  feet.  Mrs.  Boot  objects  to  these 
women's  cloth  shoes  because  it  looks  effem- 
inate ;  but  in  view  of  the  relief  I  have  had 
I  can  atford  to  be  "  effeminate,"  and  I  can 
afford  $1.40  for  a  neat  pair  of  shoes  every 
three  months  if  need  be. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  Chinese 
cloth  shoe  at  15  cents  is  a  splendid  thing  to 
wear  around  evenings  indoors.  There  is 
a  cloth  cushion  under  the  heel,  and  this 
fifteen-cent  shoe  might  do  a  lot  of  service 
if  worn  only  indooi-s. 


FAKE  WEATHER  PROPHETS,  ETC. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  asked  if  science  or 
any  thing  else  could  tell  us  whether  the 
coming  winter  is  going  to  be  severe  or  mild. 
T  said  at  once  that  nobody  on  the  face  of 
(he  earth  could  tell  any  thing  about  what 
the  coming  ivinter  will  be.  It  is  true  that 
every  little  while  we  see  something  in  the 
papers  to  the  effect  that  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau says  we  are  going  to  have  a  "  hard 
winter,"  etc.  The  Weather  Bureau  has 
never  said  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  has 
for  years  been  contradicting  such  reports. 
Just  lately  the  Weather  Bureau  has  been  at 
times  able  to  come  pretty  close  to  what  the 
weather  might  be  in  certain  localities  for  a 
week  ahead — never  more  than  that.  Let  us 
consider  the  matter  a  little.  With  the  auto- 
mobiles we  have  now,  and  swift  methods 
of  travel,  anybody  with  his  eyes  open  can 
see  that  a  large  part  of  the  weather  is  a 
local  matter.  A  severe  thunderstorm  comes 
up,  and  the  automobiles  slip  on  the  clay 
roads  so  they  can  not  travel.  Five  miles 
away  it  is  dry  dust.  A  big  wind  does  a  lot 
of  damage  in  one  town,  while  twenty  miles 
aAvay  (and  even  in  the  same  town)  there  is 
little  or  no  disturbance.  Now  think  of  the 
difficulty  of  putting  in  print,  as  the  weather- 
quacks  do,  what  the  weather  will  oe  for 
months  or  even  a  whole  year  ahead!  The 
way  some  unthinking  people  are  misled  is 
like  this:  A  weather  prophet  predicts  a 
c;s^clone  at  such  a  time,  but  he  does  not  say 
where.  He  finds  out  that  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  there  ttms  a  cyclone  at  just 
about  that  time.  He  gets  a  photograph  of 
it  (which  is  not  at  all  difficult  nowadays), 
then  places  it  before  the  readers  of  his 
publication  and  says,  "  Read  what  I  said 
ivould    happen.      Now,    here   is   what    did 
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happen."  If  tliis  forecaster  had  declared 
there  would  be  a  terrible  windstorm  on  Lake 
Erie  at  such  a  time,  or  say  in  Northern  Ohio 
and  a  part  of  Michigan,  it  would  be  a  little 
more  definite. 

I  have  made  two  clippings  from  the  Sci- 
entific American  for  Nov.  1.  as  follows: 

A  weather  prophet's  confidence  in  himself  is  al- 
ways in  inverse  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  atmosphere.  The  intelligent  meteorologist 
is  the  most  modest  of  forecasters,  for  he  realizes  more 
keenly  than  any  one  else  the  endless  complexity  of 
the  phenomena  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  the 
extent  to  which  his  conclusions  are  likely  to  be  vitiat 
ed  by  unknown  factors  in  the  problem. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  group  of  prognosticators 
ascribe  supreme  influence  in  meteorological  matters 
to  the  moon.  Another  group  stakes  its  reputation  on 
sun  spots.  Some  years  ago  the  hypothetical  planet 
Vulcan  was  a  favorite  with  these  seers.  Others  ex- 
ploit that  perennial  refuge  of  ignorance,   electricity. 

A  good  deal  was  said  years  ago  about 
animals  having  an  instinct  that  warns  them 
of  a  coming  winter  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
exceedingly  severe  or  otherwise.  I  hardly 
need  take  space  to  go  over  here  about' the 
squirrels  laying  up  more  nuts  when  a  cold 
winter  is  ahead,  the  chickens  putting  on 
more  feathers,  etc.  No  doubt  these  things  do 
happen.  The  squirrels  gather  more  nuts 
because  there  are  more  to  be  gathered.  The 
chickens  put  on  a  heavier  coat  of  feathers 
because  their  owner  has  furnished  them 
more  and  better  material  to  make  bones  and 
feathers  than  they  ever  had  before,  and  so 
with  all  these  other  thing's.  Our  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  has  made  careful 
obser\-ations,  and  kept  accurate  tables  for 
years;  and  just  as  soon  as  any  real  truth 
comes  to  light  about  the  animals,  sun  spots, 
or  the  influence  of  the  moon  or  planets,  our 
great  eager  public  will  quickly  be  apprised 
of  the  fact. 


FARMING  ON  PAPER  ;  THE  GOOD  TIME  COMING. 
The  auto  on  the  farm  arose  before  the  dawn  at 
four.  It  milked  the  cows  and  washed  the  clothes  and 
finished  every  chore.  Then  forth  it  went  into  the 
field  just  at  the  break  of  day.  It  reaped  and  thrash- 
ed the  golden  yield  and  hauled  it  all  away.  It  plow- 
ed the  field  that  afternoon,  and  when  the  joh  was 
through  it  hummed  a  pleasant  little  tune  and  churn- 
ed the  butter  too,  and  pumped  the  water  for  the 
stock,  and  ground  a  crib  of  corn,  and  hauled  the 
baby  round  the  block  to  still  its  cries  forlorn.  Thus 
ran  the  busy  hours  away  by  many  a  labor  blest,  and 
yet,  when  fell  the  twilight  gray,  that  auto  had  no 
rest.  For  while  the  farmer,  peaceful-eyed,  read  by 
the  tungsten's  glow,  the  patient  auto  stood  outside 
and  ran  the  dynamo. — Orchard  and  Farm,  San 
Francisco. 

The  above  is  tiptop,  although  it  does  not 
tell  who  bossed  that  farm  auto  from  day- 
light till  bedtime.  As  California  is  putting 
lier  good  women  in  the  foreground,  we  pre- 
sume it  is  the  farmer's  Avife  or  daughter 
who  keeps  an  eye  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
dynamo  while  the  farmer  reads  his  paper. 
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High-pressure    Gardening 


DASHEENS   IN   OHIO;    HARVESTING  THE   CROP. 

On  page  782  of  our  last  issue  I  mentioned 
how  the  dasheens  recovered  from  the  frost. 
Well,  they  kept  on  growing — that  is,  when 
it  was  not  too  cold — until  Oct.  20,  when  we 
had  a  cold  rain  that  turned  to  snow  with 
I^iercing  southwest  winds;  but  the  dasheens 
did  not  seem  to  mind  it  at  all.  They  seemed 
to  be  even  hardier  than  tomatoes,  lima 
beans,  etc.  Finally,  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
the  weather  cleared  off  and  we  had  not  only 
a  frost  but  a  freeze*  But,  thanks  to  the 
tliermometer  and  barometer,  I  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st  I  harvested  my  dasheens.  It  was  a 
rather  cold  and  muddy  job.  If  grown  in 
sandy  soil  there  would  not  be  much  trouble 
in  shaking  off  the  dirt;  but  in  a  clay  soil, 
especially  during  a  wet  and  muddy  time,  it 
is  quite  a  task.  I  did  not  find  out  the  best 
way  until  I  had  experimented  a  little.  As 
the  central  corm  has  a  cluster  of  tubers  all 
around  it,  the  great  mass  of  hairlike  roots 
holds  the  soil  quite  tenaciously.  You  will 
need  a  good  stout  spade — a  curv^ed  ditching- 
spade,  for  instance,  with  a  long  blade.  Get 
this  under  the  whole  trunk,  then  raise  it  up 
(if  you  are  strong  enough),  and  let  it  drop 
en  the  hard  ground,  if  it  is  not  too  muddy 
10  find  such  a  place.  Now  take  your  sharp 
spade  and  trim  off  the  roots  as  close  as  you 
can  to  the  tubers  without  cutting  them.  Tip 
the  clump  over  and  trim  off  the  bottom  in 
the  same  way.  Now  take  each  tuber  by  the 
stalk  and  snap  it  off  from  the  central  corm. 
Strike  it  lightly  against  your  spade,  and 
then  most  of  the  dirt  will  rattle  off.  Throw 
them  into  empty  potato-crates,  and  carry 
them  in,  especially  if  frost  threatens. 

Now,  as  it  was  somewhat  of  a  question 
how  much  of  these  green  tops  are  fit  to 
cook,  I  trimmed  off  one  lot,  picking  off  the 
larger  leaves,  leaving  the  most  of  the  center 
leaf  stalk.  Then  I  cut  off  the  top  clear 
down  to  the  tuber.  I  told  Mrs.  Root  that, 
for  an  experiment,  I  had  included  some 
pretty  large  leaf-stalks  that  might  prove  to 
be  too  old;  but,  to  my  happy  surprise,  the 
"  stew  "  was  delicious — every  bit  of  it.  The 
directions  in  the  bulletin  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  to  wash  the  shoots 
— in  fact,  the  whole  plant — in  water  to 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  sal-soda  has  been 
added  to  every  quart.     Pour  this  off,  and 


boil  the  shoots  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
clear  water.  Pour  off  this  water  also,  then 
stew  about  five  minutes,  add  butter  and 
milk,  and  serve  as  you  would  oysters,  but 
Ernest  and  Huber  think  they  resemble  more 
nearly  real  nice  mushrooms.  The  tubers 
surrounding  the  central  corm  can  be  cooked 
in  the  same  way,  or  they  may  be  dried  and 
baked,  and  the  same  with  the  big  central 
coi'm.  But  so  far  we  have  not  found  them 
— that  is,  the  greater  part  of  them — equal 
to  the  tubers,  say  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  that  grow  around  the  big  ones.  I  have, 
I  think,  demonstrated  that  the  tender  shoots 
above  ground  are  worth  the  care  and  culti- 
vation, to  say  nothing  about  the  tubers; 
and  I  am  hoping  that,  when  the  tubers  are 
tJioroughly  dry,  they  will  be  as  rich  and 
luscious  as  those  that  grow  further  south. 
This  remains  to  be  proven,  of  course.  For 
experiment  I  left  one  of  the  largest  plants 
out  in  the  freeze.  The  frost  killed  it  down 
to  the  ground ;  but  I  hardly  think  it  did  any 
damage  to  the  tubers  where  they  were  pret- 
ty well  under  the  surface. 

Later. — ^To-day  is  October  25,  and  we 
have  been  having  a  dasheen  stew  made  of 
the  shoots  or  tops,  as  described  above,  at 
almost  every  meal,  and  I  think  I  shall  like 
them  the  year  round  as  well  as  Irish  pota- 
toes. We  have  passed  them  around  the 
neighborhood,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be 
pleased  with  them.  The  little  plants  men- 
tioned on  page  697  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
frost,  out  of  the  ground  perhaps  tAvo  inches. 
They  were  protected  simply  with  burlap 
grain-sacks  which  were  taken  off  as  soon  as 
the  ground  was  well  thawed  out,  and  seem 
to  be  unharmed.  They  are,  in  fact,  to-day 
making  a  new  growth  since  the  frost.  From 
tins  I  gather  that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  protect  them  with  gi-ain-sacks  or  some- 
thing similar  while  the  plants  are  quite 
small. 


*  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  a  severe 
blizzard  on  the  21st  did  much  damage  all  over  the 
North :  and  I  notice  by  the  papers  that  they  pot  a 
touch  of  it  clear  down  as  far  as  Northern  Florida. 
This  blizzard,  accompanied  with  unusual  frost  and 
fieezing,  as  early  as  Oct.  21,  is  unusual.  Some  of 
the  papers  stated  that  no  such  severe  weather  had 
been  known  on  that  day  for  25  years  past. 


THE   NEW   APPLE,   THE   OLMSTED   SWEET. 

Friend  Root : — I  suppose  you  will  not  object  to  my 
addressing  you  as  "  friend,"  for  I  am  a  beekeeper, 
and  you  can't  deny  being  a  friend  to  beekeepers.  I 
am  also  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  parcel- 
post  sample  of  a  variety  of  apple  that  I  think  may 
i)e  new  to  you,  knowing  that  you  are  usually  in- 
terested in  new  things.  They  were  originated  by  my 
grandfather  several  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  ever  been  handled  by  any  nursery 
company  or  not.  They  are  known  hereabouts  as 
"  Olmsted  Sweets."  I  am  curious  to  know  whether 
they  are  new  to  you,  and  your  opinion  as  to  their 
possibilities  as  a  marketable  apple.  They  do  not 
make  good  sauce,  but  are  used  considerably  for  pre- 
serves, and  are  a  favorite  baking  apple  with  a  good 
many  people  here.  The  trees  are  heavy  and  regular 
bearers,  and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  scatter- 
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ed  about  the  orchards  here.     The  apples  are  ready  to 
pick  from  Sept.  20  to  the  first  week  in  October. 
Monona,  Iowa,   Oct.   14.  D.  N.  Olmsted. 

The  apples  came  to  hand  in  tolerable 
order,  except  that  one  end  of  the  paper  box 
was  broken,  and  one  ajjple  mashed.  1  tast- 
ed this  one,  but  it  was  not  ripe  enough  to 
judge  of  the  quality.  The  apples  are  very 
large,  beautifully  streaked,  and  very  hand- 
some. Except  the  mashed  one  they  are  as 
hard  as  rocks,  so  I  infer  they  are  late  winter 
apples.  I  sent  a  couple  of  them  to  the  Hor- 
ticulturist of  our  experiment  station.  Be- 
xow  is  his  reply : 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — The  apples  which  were  sent  you 
by  Mr.  D.  N.  Olmsted,  and  forwarded  to  me,  came 
this  morning.  They  are  quite  large,  greenish-yellow, 
nearly  covered  with  red,  resembling  Wolf  River  in 
outward  appearance.  The  flesh  is  tender,  sweet,  and 
of  excellent  flavor.  For  eating  raw,  most  people 
would  regard  this  as  very  choiice.  The  core  is  not 
large,  and  for  baking  it  must  be  excellent.  For  mak- 
ing apple-butter  I  should  think  it  would  be  unsur- 
passed. 

For  the  family  orchard  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  nothing  better  of  the  same  season  of  ripening. 
I  do  not  recognize  the  variety  as  having  been  describ- 
ed in  the  fruit-books.  I  should  think  that  Mr.  Root 
could  eat  all  he  wanted  of  this  apple,  even  if  it  was 
just  before  going  to  bed. 

W.  J.  Green,  Horticulturist. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  Oct.  25. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  apple  would  be 
a  splendid  one  for  the  restaurant  that  ad- 
vertises baked  apples  and  cream.  I  have 
many  times  paid  15  cents  for  a  big  baked 
apple  and  a  little  pitcher  of  cream,  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  got  my  money's  worth  too. 
Very  likely  friend  Olmsted  will  be  able  to 
furnish  grafts  in  the  spring. 


"  THOU    SHALT    LOVE    THY    NEIGHBOR    AS    THYSELF." 

Brother  Root,  you  have  done  your  neighbor  Rood 
an  injustice  by  taking  a  vessel  for  milk  that  would 
hold  more  than  a  pint.  You  tell  in  a  late  issue  of 
Gleanings  of  buying  milk  from  him,  "  and  a  very 
generous  pint  it  is."  Now,  by  all  means  when  you 
go  back  to  Florida  get  a  pint  milk-bottle ;  and  when 
you  buy  a  pint  of  milk  your  neighbor  will  not  be 
obliged  to  put  in  more  than  you  are  buying.  My 
wife  sells  milk,  and  many  times  I  notice  she  will 
give  a  pint  and  a  half  for  a  pint  because  the  people 
bring  all  sorts  of  vessels  to  get  the  milk,  which  I 
think  is  an  injustice.  If  we  expect  more  from  a 
party  than  we  are  paying  for,  we  are  not  givihg  him 
a  square  deal. 

I  keep  a  few  bees,  and  from  100  to  300  chickens 
— a  cow,  a  horse,  and  I  have  several  acres  of  land 
with  several  hundred  fruit-trees  planted  thereon.  I 
have  a  general  store  in  a  small  way,  and  am  operat- 
ing a  coalmine  employing  15  to  40  men.  I  come  in 
contact  with  many  kinds  of  men.  Nearly  all  are  ex- 
pecting the  best  of  the  bargain,  which,  you  will 
agree,  is  very  wrong.  Thomas  Harris. 

New  Florence,   Pa.,  July  26. 

My  good  brother,  I  stand  corrected;  and 
hereafter  when  I  go  over  to  neighbor  Rood's 
for  milk  I  will  carry  something  that  holds 
just  a  pint.  It  is  true,  however,  that  neigh- 
bors who  are  on  very  friendly  terms  often 
have  a  fashion  of  giving  liberal  measure. 


Just  of  late,  to  correct  the  very  thing  you 
are  talking  about,  our  State  of  Ohio  has 
passed  a  law  i-equiring  grocers  to  sell  pota- 
toes, fruit,  etc.,  by  the  pound  instead  of  by 
the  quart  or  peck.  This  cuts  out  the  scant 
measure  and  the  other  extreme  of  heaping 
up  the  quart  box  or  half-peck.  With  eggs 
we  pay  for  a  dozen  and  get  exactly  a  dozen, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  better  all  around 
to  be  more  careful  and  exact  in  these  tilings. 
A  good  friend  who  is  a  market  gardener  in 
Florida  sells  stuff  without  a  box,  measure, 
or  scales.  He  said  he  knew  he  was  giving 
me  more  than  half  a  peck  of  potatoes,  but 
he  was  too  busy  to  provide  himself  with 
scales  and  measures.  When  I  told  him  I 
feared  he  was  not  getting  pay  for  lus  time 
and  trouble  he  admitted  that  it  did  not  pay. 
He  said  he  had  the  stuff,  and  must  get  rid 
of  it.  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  as  you  state  it, 
that  nearly  all  the  world  are  "  expecting  the 
best  end  of  the  bargain."  Now,  may  God 
help  us  (you  and  me)  to  be  an  exception  to 
this  prevailing  fasliion. 


HOECAKE — HOW  TO  MAKE  IT^  ETC. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  good  friends  for  the 
number  of  recipes  for  making  hoecake, 
johnnyeake,  corn  bread,  corn  pone,  etc. 
While  many  of  them  are  quite  elaborate, 
using  eggs,  milk,  etc.,  my  impression  is  that 
the  old-fashioned  genuine  hoecake  is  quite 
simple,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were 
just  as  good,  and  perhaps  more  wholesome. 
From  among  them  I  select  the  following, 
which  I  think  might  be  properly  called 
genuine  hoecake.  You  see  there  is  not  much 
fuss  nor  bother  about  it. 

I  noticed  in  Gleanings  that  you  wished  a  recipe 
for  hoecake.  The  foUovsdng  is  one.  Put  one  quart 
of  white  corn  meal  into  a  bowl.  Add  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Add  to  it  sufficient  boiling  water  to  moisten, 
stirring  all  the  time  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Moisten 
the  hands  in  cold  water.  Take  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
batter  in  your  hand  and  press  it  into  a  thin  round 
cake. 

If  you  have  an  open  fire,  have  before  it  an  oak 
plank  well  heated.  Place  the  cakes  against  the  boaid 
in  front  of  the  fire.  Bake  on  one  side,  and  turn  over 
and  bake  on  the  other  until  thoroughly  done — about 
45  minutes.  These  can  also  be  baked  on  a  griddle  on 
top  of  the  fire.  When  done,  pull  apart,  butter,  and 
send  to  the  table  hot.  Chauncy  D.  Stahl. 

Little  Falls,   N.  Y.,  July  11. 


APPLES  AND  MUSHROOMS. 
Three  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  who  were  to 
sit  in  Medina,  Ohio,  yesterday,  found  no  cases  await- 
ing them.  So  they  hunted  apples  and  mushrooms 
instead.  They  returned  to  Cleveland  late  in  the 
afternoon,  tired  out  with  the  tramp  they  had  taken. 

The  above  (from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer)  is  pretty  fair  for  Medina  Co.,  but 
not  quite  equal  to  the  way  they  dispense 
with  courts  and  lawsuits  in  Kansas. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


Poultry    Department 


THE    POULTRY    BUSINESS — A    COMMON-SENSE 

BIRDSEYE  VIEW   FROM   THE   DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 

From  a  farmers'  bulletin  entitled  "  The 
Agricultural  Outlook,"  under  the  head  of 
"  Meat  Shortage,"  I  clip  the  following: 

Most  of  the  poultry  products  of  this  country  are 
produced  on  farms  under  conditions  that  render  th» 
cost  of  production  nominal.  Most  of  the  food  con- 
sists of  waste  grains,  insects,  etc.,  which  cost  nothing. 
Most  of  the  labor  required  is  done  at  times  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  profitably  employed,  or  by 
members  of  the  household  who  would  otherwise  be 
earning  nothing.  The  farm  price  of  poultry  products 
is  largely  fixed  by  this  nominal  cost  of  production. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  is  only  the  exceptional 
individual  who  can  make  poultry  profitable  as  a 
major  enterprise.  There  is,  therefore,  no  prospect  of 
increase  in  products  of  this  class  in  greater  ratio 
than  the  increase  in  population. 

Now,  a  great  lot  of  you,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  a  great  lot  of  us,  need  to  take 
note  that  it  is  "  only  the  exceptional  indi- 
vidual who  can  make  poultry  pay,  as  a 
major  enterprise."  If  you  can  get  gre^t 
big  prices  for  your  chickens,  that  may  make 
a  difference ;  but  by  the  "  egg  contest  "  now 
going  on,  people  are  beginning  to  decide 
that  "  handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 
If  you  can  breed  a  strain  of  great  egg-lay- 
ers, and  demonstrate  that  you  have  such 
birds,  you  can  get  good  prices  for  them.  But 
it  must  be  the  outcome  of  genuine,  hard 
work.  People  are  tired  of  being  humbug- 
ged. 

Below  is  something  I  have  clipped  from  a 
periodical  called  Profitable  Poultry.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  been  worried  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  Read  it  and  see  what  you 
think  about  it. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  writer  believes  almost 
impossible  to  accomplish,  and  that  is,  to  raise  chick- 
ens that  will  win,  both  in  a  show  room  and  in  an 
egg-laying  contest.  Beauty  or  egg  production  must 
be  sacrificed  to  a  certain  extent,  in  order  to  increase 
the  standard  of  one  or  the  other. 

Right  here  is  something  more  along  this 
line,  from  the  Industrious  Hen.  I  clip  it 
from  an  article  in  regard  to  the  Sicilian 
Buttercui^s : 

It  is  urged  that  they  do  not  breed  true  to  feather ; 
and  fanciers  who  think  more  of  a  feather  than  they 
do  of  an  egg  will  think  this  is  a  serious  objection. 
Right  at  this  point  is  a  chance  for  discussion.  Shall 
we  sacrifice  laying  qualities  to  fancy  ?  In  their  na- 
tive island.  Buttercups  are  kept  solely  for  eggs  and 
meat,  with  no  thought  as  to  feather  markings ;  so 
that,  when  rightly  interpreted,  the  criticism  that  they 
do  not  breed  true  to  color  becomes  really  a  tribute 
to  their  worth. 

The  above  is  true.  A  great  many  are 
disappointed  to  find  very  few  of  the  Sicil- 
ian Buttercups  having  a  dot  on  a  yellow 
cream-colored  background ;  and  I  feared  the 
tendency  was  going  to  be  to  pick  out  these 


handsome  hens  for  breeders,  with  little  or 
no  attention  to  their  egg-record.  I  say, 
give  us  egg-s,  first  and  foremost;  and  if  the 
hens  happen  to  be  handsome,  golden-span- 
gled, etc.,  all  right ;  but  do  not,  I  beg  of 
you,  make  fancy  feathers  first  and  fore- 
most. 

POULTRY  AND  BEES  BOTH^  ETC. 
A  POWDER   TO  KILL  LICE  ON   POULTRY. 

Take  5  lbs.  plaster  Paris ;  %  pint  crude  carbolic 
acid;  1^  pint  of  gasoline.  Mix  all  together  thorough- 
ly, screen  through  fine  wire  cloth  like  window- 
screen;  dry  in  the  sun  two  hours,  and  store  in  a 
tight  vessel  till  used.    Be  careful  of  fire. 

A      MACHINE      TO     DUST     HENS     WITHOUT      CATCHING 
THEM  ;     FOR    LEGHORN     SIZE. 

Make  a  drum  of  reasonably  stiff  sheet  iron  12 
inches  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  long,  and  fit  a  round 
head  or  end  in  both  ends,  and  cut  a  hole  6x8  inches 
iu  each,  and  fit  a  slide  door  of  sheet  iron  over  both 
holes  in  the  ends.  Bore  a  5-16-inch  hole  in  one  of 
the  wooden  ends,  and  put  a  bolt  from  the  inside  to 
stick  out  for  a  crank ;  then  bore  a  hole  through  a 
stick  for  a  handle,  and  screw  the  burr  on. 

For  the  stand  for  the  drum  to  revolve  upon,  make 
a  box  without  top  or  bottom  with  two  end  boards  in 
each  end,  3  in.  apart,  2%  ft.  long,  21  in.  wide,  and 
10  or  11  in.  high;  then  cut  out  of  the  center  from 
the  top  of  the  four  end  boards  a  half-circle  12%  in. 
long,  and  6  in.  deep;  then  adjust  four  rollers  be- 
tween each  of  the  two  end  boards  equally  spaced. 
Where  the  half-circle  is  cut  out,  have  the  rollers  stick 
above  the  boards  so  the  drum  will  rest  on  the  rollers. 
To  use,  adjust  the  opening  in  the  drum  in  the  end 
without  the  crank  to  an  opening  in  the  lien-house 
that  the  hens  have  been  using  to  go  through,  and  put 
a  screen  over  the  hole  in  the  end  where  the  crank 
is,  so  the  hens  can  see  through.  Put  in  the  insect 
powder  and  drive  ten  hens  in  and  close  the  slide 
doors  in  both  ends  of  the  drum,  and  revolve  the 
drum  twice  each  way ;  then  open  the  slide  doori 
quick. 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  about  my  bees.  They  gave 
me  2000  lbs.  of  honey,  and  I  have  53  colonies  in 
winter  quarters.  I  winter  them  in  the  cellar,  but  I 
make  two  sizes  of  hives  to  take  Langstroth  frames. 
The  small  size  holds  ten  frames,  and  the  large  one 
is  2  ft.  long  and  holds  15  or  16  frames.  In  early 
spring  and  late  in  the  fall  I  put  the  large  size  on 
the  small  one  or  around  it,  and  turn  the  bottom- 
board  over  so  there  will  be  an  air-space  on  all  sides 
and  on  top — that  is,  I  use  the  large  size  for  an 
outer  case,  and  in  warm  weather  they  are  single- 
wall  h^ves. 

Moscow,  Pa.,  Jan.  14.         George  E.  Rozelle.  _ 

The  suggestion  given  above  in  regard  to 
dusting  the  hens  without  catching  them,  and 
doing  ten  at  one  clip,  is  quite  ingenious, 
and  I  think  it  might  be  a  great  saving  of 
labor  where  vermin  get  to  be  very  bad; 
also  making  a  double-walled  liive  for  winter 
of  the  same  hive  that  is  used  as  single-wall- 
ed in  the  summer  time  might  prove  to  be 
quite  a  convenience.  The  long  hive  holding 
15  to  16  Langstroth  frames  is  what  was 
called  years  ago  the  Long  Idea  liive;  and  i 
if  I  am  correct  our  good  friend  0.  0.  Pop- 
pleton  down  in  Florida  is  still  making  use 
of  these  same  long  hives. 
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Xemperance 


MORE  WHISKY  CONSUMED  THAX  EVER  BEFORE 
— IS    IT   TRUE? 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Union 
Signal : 

BIG    SURPLUS    OF    WHISKY    MAY    CAUSE    DISTILLERIES 
TO   CLOSE. 

The  question  of  whether  it  may  not  be  wise  for  the 
distilleries  all  over  the  country  to  close  down  during 
1914  because  of  overproduction  and  large  stock  on 
hand  in  their  warehouses  is  being  raised  by  several 
distilling  firms  of  Kentucky,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  These  men  assert  that  the  overproduction 
was  so  great  during  the  fiscal  years  1911,  1912,  and 
1913,  that  a  "panic"  in  the  whisky  business  wil) 
result  in  1914  if  something  is  not  done  to  prevent 
it.  One  Kentucky  distiller  recently  told  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Tribune,  "  There  was  such  a  nation- 
wide overproduction  of  distilled  spirits  during  the 
fiscal  years  of  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  with  1914 
starting  off  with  the  biggest  deluge  of  all,  that  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  justly  alarmed.  Propositions 
are  being  launched  to  curtail  production,  even  to  the 
extent  of  closing  down  distillery  operations.  Each  of 
these  years  in  turn  has  broken  all  previous  produc- 
tion records  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  As  a 
result,  there  remains  in  the  bonded  warehouses  of 
the  United  States,  after  a  complete  deduction  of  all 
withdrawals,  a  gigantic  net  total  of  274,648,260 
gallons." 

All  of  which  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  explana- 
tion that  has  been  given  by  the  temperance  people 
of  the  increasing  consumption  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

I  am  assured  from  several  sources  that 
the  statistics  given  us,  claiming  the  eon- 
sumption  of  whisky  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, emanated  from  a  statistician  in  the 
employ  of  the  government,  who  neglected 
to  tell  us  that  his  figures  represented  the 
amount  of  liquors  in  bonded  warehouses, 
and  not  the  amount  that  had  been  already 
consumed  by  our  American  people. 


HALF  A  MILLION  DEPRIVED  OF  THE  MEANS 
OF  A  LIVELIHOOD (  ?) 

Percy  Andreas  says  that,  if  prohibition  should 
prevail,  five  hundred  thousand  people  would  be  de- 
prived of  a  means  of  livelihood.  Well,  if  prohibition 
shall  prevail,  about  five  hundred  million  people  will 
have  a  far  better  way  of  living.  Let  that  principle 
rule  that  gives  the  best  to  the  most. 

In  Elijah's  time,  the  messenger  had  to  look  seven 
times  before  he  saw  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  then  it 
was  "  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,"  yet  Ahab,  the 
politician,  had  "  to  get  in  out  of  the  rain."  To-day, 
here  and  there  on  the  political  horizon,  clouds  are 
appearing.  May  they  mean  the  abundant  rain  and 
"  reign  "  of  pure  water. 

In  Nehemiah  we  read:  "And  I  looked,  and  rose 
up,  and  said  unto  the  nobles,  and  to  the  rulers,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  people :  '  Be  nof  ye  afraid  of  them  ; 
remember  the  Lord,  who  is  great  and  terrible,  and 
fight  for  your  brethren,  your  sons  and  your  daugh- 
ters, your  wives  and  your  houses.'  "  Get  into  the 
fight.  Minnie  J.  Ellet. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country. 
Well,  our  good  friend  who  writes  the  above 
in  the  Akron  Beacon  is  not  exactly  a 
prophet,   but   she   bids   fair   to    become    a 


prophetess:  and  I  think,  too,  if  she  keeps 
on  with  such  assertions  as  the  above  she 
will  eventually  receive  honor  in  her  own 
neighborhood  and  community.  Amen  to 
Minnie  .J.  Ellet. 


THE  GREAT  WAVE  OF  CRIME  IN  BIRillNGHAM, 
ALABAMA. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Birming- 
ham Ledger.  It  is  from  a  traveling  drum- 
mer who  seems  to  be  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Just  think  of  315  homicides  in  Jefferson  County 
last  year  I  Is  the  reason  given  by  your  coroner  the 
prime  reason  for  this  slaughter?    I  think  not. 

I  have  visited  Birmingham  for  three  years  without 
the  open  saloon,  and  have  seen  her  for  a  year  with 
the  open  saloon  spreading  its  frightful  influence  over 
that  city  until  her  people  are  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  wave  of  crime  and  evil  sweeping  their  fair  city. 

"\^Tiat  else  can  the  people  of  Jefferson  County  ex- 
pect as  a  result  of  these  places  of  vice  and  shame? 
Do  they  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  crime  and  mur- 
der ? 

What  class  of  your  citizens  carry  pistols  and  lurk 
in  the  dark  to  strike  down  their  unsuspecting  vic- 
tims ?  Certainly  it  is  not  your  sober,  industrious, 
peaceable,   law-abiding  (citizens. 

JS'o,  the  pistol-toter  frequents  the  saloon  and  houses 
of  prostitution,  and,  while  inflamed  with  whisky,  is 
seeking  trouble,  and  is  prepared  for  it,  and  is  a 
natural  product  of  the  saloon.  To  my  mind  the  open 
saloon  which  the  voters  of  Jefferson  County  have 
allowed  to  exist  in  their  midst  is  responsible  for  this 
wave  of  crime  sweeping  over  your  city,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility is  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  voters  of 
your  county. 

Should  I  want  to  move  to  Alabama  to  rear  my 
children  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  bring  them 
to  a  city  (much  as  I  admire  that  city)  where  life  is 
so  cheap  and  virtue  is  regarded  too  loosely.  I  hope 
to  see  a  moral  wave  begin  to  spread  over  your  fair 
city  which  will  sweep  these  festering  places  of  evil 
and  crime  out  of  their  midst,  and  then  with  the 
cause  removed  you  can  see  some  of  the  effects  re- 
moved, and  your  city  and  county  officials  will  not 
have  to  explain  to  the  people  the  reasons  for  such 
conditions  as  now  exist.  A  Drummer. 


THE    TEMPERANCE    WORK    IN    NEW    ORLEANS. 

When  our  gTeat  city  dailies  begin  to  lend 
their  influence  to  the  cause  of  temperance, 
something  is  going  to  happen.  The  clip- 
ping below  from  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
taken  from  Congi-essman  Hobson's  speech- 
es, is  only  a  small  part  of  half  a  dozen 
columns  of  similar  matter  : 

Meat  with  strychnine  placed  along  the  streets  will 
kill  the  dogs.  No  terrible  examples  will  have  any 
effect.  The  fact  of  the  poisoned  meat  being  placed 
on  the  street  is  the  cause  of  the  destruction.  When 
this  seductive  poison,  alcohol,  is  placed  along  the 
streets  in  saloons,  men  will  take  it.  The  fact  of  its 
being  on  the  street  is  the  real  cause  of  its  being 
taken.  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  existence,  the  saloon  is  fundamentally 
an   assassin. 

When  the  true  nature  of  alcohol  becomes  better 
understood,  no  community  will  longer  tolerate  these 
assassins  who   take  their  stand  on  the  corners  and 
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up  and  down  the  squares  of  our  cities.  In  the  prem- 
ises the  State  has  not  only  the  right,  but  the  bound- 
en  duty,  to  put  an  end  to  this  wholesale  assassina- 
tion. 


TREASURES  ON  EARTH  AND  TREASURES  IN 
HEAVEN. 

The  clipping  below  was  mailed  us  by  A. 
F.  Cowles,  Swengel,  Pa. : 

Who  is  the  God  of  this  age? — II.   COR.  4:5. 

In  1907  there  was  paid  in  the  United  States  for 
foreign  missions,  $7,500,000;  for  drugs,  $27,500,- 
000;  for  jewelry,  $60,500,000;  for  confectionery, 
$128,000,000;  for  tobacco,  $949,500,000;  for  liq- 
uors, $1,744,447,672. 

How  would  it  look  to  reverse  these  figures  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  above,  dear 
friends?  and  where  are  your  own  invest- 
ments being  made  just  now?  Are  they 
transient  investments  for  this  world  only, 
or  are  they  for  time  and  eternity?  Each 
one  of  us  will  have  to  answer  for  himself. 


NO    LIQUOR     SOLD     ON     DINING-CARS    IN     THE 
STATE  OF  OHIO. 

See  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the 
Union  Signal: 

NO   MOVING  SALOONS  IN  OHIO. 

It  is  reported  by  the  press  that  Attorney-General 
Hogan,  of  Ohio,  has  found  that  the  constitution  for- 
bids a  moving  saloon,  and  has  instructed  the  State 
Liquor  Commission  to  issue  no  license  to  railroad 
companies  to  sell  drinks  on  trains  passing  through 
Ohio. 


water-drinking  an  exaggerated  vir- 
tue(?). 

As  might  be  expected,  as  the  liquor  men 
are  crowded  closer  and  closer  into  a  corner 
they  make  desperate  efforts  to  escape.  The 
latest  is  that  water-drinking  is  the  cause  of 
appendicitis.  This  discovery  (?)  was  made 
in  France ;  and  the  inference  is  that,  if  you 
drink  wine  instead  of  water,  you  will  not 
have  appendicitis.  This  piece  of  news  comes 
from  the  Providence  Bulletin.  The  conclud- 
ing sentence  is: 

From  these  data  the  public  is  drawing  the  conclu- 
sion that  total  abstinence  is  an  exaggerated  virtue, 
even  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 


TOBACCO,    CIGARETTES,    ETC.,    AND    THE    HIGH 
COST  OF  LIVING. 

An  old  friend  just  met  me,  and  put  out 
his  hand,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Root,  it  is  just  a 
year  now  since  1  used  tobacco  in  any  sha])e 
or  form."  Come  to  think  of  it,  another 
friend  said  the  same  thing  only  a  few  days 
before,  and  these  two  men  both  agTeed  that 
they  were  feeling  much  better,  mentally, 
physically,  and  morally.  One  of  them  spoke 
of  his  wife,  and  asked  me  how  much  it 
would  help  this  trouble  about  the  high  cost 
of  living  if  a  few  more  would  do  as  he  had 


done.  He  said  it  would  help  a  big  lot.  He 
mentioned  the  names  of  friends  of  his  who 
sometimes  smoke  toward  a  dozen  high-pric- 
ed cigars  in  a  day.  Do  you  suggest  they 
can  afford  it?  In  one  way  perhaps  they 
can.  But  how  about  the  example  it  sets? 
How  about  the  women  and  children  who 
actually  go  hungry  because  the  head  of  the 
home  uses  tobacco?  Somebody  away  off 
sent  me  tlie  newspaper  clipping  below.  He 
did  not  give  the  name  of  the  paper  from 
which  it  was  clipped,  but  it  contains  a 
splendid  sentiment  notwithstanding. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1912-13,  14,277,000,000 
cigarettes  and  7,700,000,000  cigars  were  burned  by 
the  American  people.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty  may 
liave  a  fine  statue,  but  there  is  more  incense  burned 
on  the  altar  of  My  Lady  Nicotine. 

Next  to  the  great  Father  above,  we  Amer- 
ican people  profess  to  be  loyal  to  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty;  but  is  there  not  a  big  truth 
rig  lit  there?  Are  there  not  more  of  us  who 
are  really  loyal  to  the  Goddess  of  Nicotine 
than  to  the  Goddess  of  Liberty?  Very  few 
fathers  would  be  pleased  to  see  their  boys 
commencing  to  use  tobacco.  Am  I  not  right 
about  it  ?  When  we  come  to  take  the  matter 
fairly  and  squarely  and  honestly  into  con- 
sideration, are  there  not  still  other  higher 
and  holier^ reasons  for  avoiding  these  things 
which  certainly  da  us  no  good?  How  often 
1  hear  men  say  (and  all  kinds  of  men  too), 
when  Ihey  are  discussing  a  man's  value  to 
(he  world  and  to  the  nation,  after  speaking 
of  his  other  good  qualities,  "  He  does  not 
swear,  does  not  use  strong  drink,"  and 
finally  they  wind  up  by  saying,  "  Why,  he 
does  not  even  use  tobacco!"  Is  it  not  the 
general  inference  that  the  man  who  from 
principle  has  given  up  the  use  of  tobacco 
has  also  given  up  almost  every  thing  else 
(hat  is  bad  and  wrong,  and  ungentlemanly 
and  ungodly?  May  God  help  us  as  a  nation 
of  ]ieople,  not  only  to  cut  off  the  use  of 
exjiensive  things,  but  things  that  are  posi- 
lively  harmful. 

A   CIGARETTE   FIEND   KILLS    SEVEN    PEOPLE;    GAS-WELL 

KILLS     SEVEN  ;     EXPLODES    WHEN     CIGARETTE    IS 

THROWN     NEAR    PIPE     OUTLET. 

TuLSA,  Okla.,  July  24. — Seven  men  were  killed 
and  several  others  were  probably  fatally  injured  late 
to-day,  when  a  gas-well  exploded  and  caught  fire  at 
Lost  City,  about  five  miles  west  of  Tulsa. 

The  explosion  was  caused  by  a  cigarette  stub  drop- 
ped by  a  bystander,  according  to  Stephen  Snyder,  son 
of  a  farmer  living  near  the  well,  who  was  assisting 
the  drillers,  and  was  first  of  the  injured  brought  to 
Tulsa. 

Snyder  is  frightfully  burned,  and  is  not  expected 
to  live. 

The  above,  clipped  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  is  -another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  or  boy  who  smokes  cigar- 
ettes is  too  stupid — at  least  oftentimes  he 
is — to  be  permitted  to  run  at  large. 
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Reports  of  extremely  warm  weather  are 
coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  danger  Avill  be  that  stores  wiU  be  Used 
up  rapidly  in  brood-rearing.  Beekeepers 
will  do  well  to  see  that  their  colonies  do  not 
starve  before  spring. 


On  page  20  of  the  advertising  section  of 
this  issue  ^yill  be  found  a  letter  from  N.  E. 
France  that  will  explain  itself.  He  has 
distributed  something  over  35,000  books  on 
"  Honey  as  a  Food,"  and  now  has  exhausted 
the  supply  as  well  as  his  funds. 


E.  R.  Root  expects  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  use  of  modern  extracting  ma- 
cliinei-y,  including  a  power  extractor,  honey- 
IJump,  .steam  knife,  and  a  capping-melter, 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Dec.  11.  This  means,  of  course,  that  he  will 
be  present  at  the  Des  Moines  convention 
Dec.  10,  11,  and  12.  For  full  program  see 
Convention  Notices  on  page  20  of  our  ad- 
vertising section. 

DONAHEY,  THE  CARTOONIST,  A  BEEKEEPER. 

The  clever  cartoonist  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Mi-.  J.  H.  Donahey,  has  been 
a  beekeeper  on  a  small  scale  for  several 
years.  This  year  he  enlarged  his  apiary 
somewhat  and  his  interest  has  increased  in 
proportion.  Quite  frequently  his  cartoons 
show  the  beekeeper  or  the  bees,  and  of  late 
he  has  begun  to  write  an  occasional  article 
(signed  "  Uncle  Biff  ")  on  the  care  of  bees, 
or  on  some  topic  doseh^  related. 

Mr.  Donahey  is  a  cartoonist  whose  work 
attracts  the  widest  attention,  and  he  has 
already  made  his  reputation  along  that  line. 
Who  knows  but  that  some  day  he  may  also 
make  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  profes- 
sional beekeeper?    He  has  a  good  start. 


OUR  FRONT  COVER  PICTURE. 

The  front  cover  of  this  issue  shows  the 
apiary  of  Mr.  Earl  M.  Nichols,  of  Lyons- 
ville,  Mass.  This  apiary  has  the  honor  of 
holding  the  first  Langstroth  hive  that  was 
ever  made.  Earl  M.  Nichols  himself  is  sit- 
ting in  the  very  spot,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 


located,  where  Mr.  Langstroth  put  his  fli-st 
movable-frame  hive.  In  this  connection 
(see  p.  853)  the  reader  will  be  interested  in 
some  history  concerning  W.  W.  Cary  and 
father  Langstroth;  and  perhaps  he  may 
derive  soi-Je  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  old 
original  building  where  the  first  Langstroth 
hive  was  made. 


HOXEY  DAY  IN  INDIANA  ;  A  SCHEME  TO  BOOST 
THE  SALE  OF  HONEY. 

In  our  last  issue,  under  the  head  of  Con- 
vention Notices,  in  the  advertising  section, 
page  18,  we  inserted  an  announcement  to 
the  effect  that  Indiana  was  to  observe  "  hon- 
ey day"  Dec.  15.  ]VIr.  G.  W.  Williams. 
Redkey,  Ind.,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State 
Beekeepers'  Association,  seems  to  be  the 
man  who  is  pushing  this  general  scheme. 
He  is  prepared  to  furnish  write-ups  for  the 
local  pjipei-s,  and,  in  addition,  large  display 
cards  7  x  11,  to  put  up  in  groceries,  calling 
attention  to  honey  day,  and  asking  every- 
body to  eat  a  little  honey.  He  has  also  sent 
circular-  lettei-s  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  State  beekeepers'  associations  of  the 
country,  urging  upon  them  the  introduction 
of  a  plan  similar  to  this  in  their  own  States. 
The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  induce  a  larger 
consumption  of  honey,  not  only  in  Indiana, 
but  throughout  the  country.  A  little  effort 
on  the  part  of  beekeepers  will  do  much 
toward  calling  attention  to  the  value  of 
honey  as  a  food ;  and  once  consumers  get  a 
little  of  the  honey  habit  they  will  keep  it  up. 


A   NEW   MOVING-PICTURE  FILM   ON   BEES. 

Some  time  last  summer  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  sent  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  and  a 
moving-picture  photographer  to  Medina  to 
catch  some  scenes  of  bees  in  action.  A 
number  of  pictures  had  been  taken  at  the 
government  apiary,  but  Dr.  Phillips  desired 
some  additional  scenes  which  he  could  get 
at  a  large  apiary.  The  two  men  spent  a 
couple  of  days  at  Medina,  during  which 
time  they  secured  some  very  fine  pictures  of 
our  men  and  bees  in  action.  There  is  a  fine 
picture  of  a  swarm  clustering  on  a  tree,  and 
the  means  taken  for  hiving  the  same ;  a  view 
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of  a  swarm  i-ushing  from  a  liive  pellmell; 
one  showing-  the  various  manipulations  con- 
nected with  extracting,  using  an  eight-frame 
power-driven  extractor,  a  capping-melter, 
and  a  steam  uncapping-knife,  and  still 
another  showing  the  handling  of  live  bees. 
These  and  numerous  other  tricks  of  the 
trade  were  taken. 

This  film  has  now  been  released  for  the 
public,  and  is  being  shown  at  some  of  the 
principal  moving-picture  theaters  in  the 
country.  We  have  been  told  by  those  who 
have  seen  it  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily 
good  one. 

We  suggest  that  our  readers  apply  to 
theaters  using  Universal  films,  and  ask  to 
have  this  shown.  It  is  a  fine  film,  and  will 
do  not  a  little  to  educate  the  public  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  work  that  is  carried  on 
ii-i  an  ordinary  beeyard,  and,  what  is  more, 
will  advertise  honey  by  showing  how  it  is 
taken  from  the  bees  by  modern  methods. 


THE  SAFE  ARRIVAL  OF  THAT  CAR  OF  BEES  TO 
FLORIDA. 

That  carload  of  300  colonies  of  bees  that 
we  started  on  the  14th  of  November  reached 
its  destination  at  Ranlett's  Landing,  on  the 
Apalaehicola  River,  Fla.,  just  one  week 
later — namely,  the  21st.  Every  thing  work- 
ed out  exactly  as  per  schedule.  This  quick 
trip  could  not  have  been  accomplished  ex- 
cept by  careful  planning  in  advance.  We 
personally  visited  the  general  freight  agents 
of  the  principal  lines  over  which  the  bees 
were  to  go.  We  explained  that  this  was 
something  of  an  experiment,  and  that,  if  it 
worked  out  favorably,  we  could  do  a  greater 
business  of  the  kind  in  the  future.  We  told 
them  stories  about  bees,  and  left  with  them 
samples  of  honey.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
little  honey  will  do  when  applied  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  The  rail- 
road people  became  very  much  interested, 
and  promised  to  get  that  car  through  on 
fast  freight  trains. 

The  bees  were  loaded  into  an  ordinary 
fruit-car  with  a  door  at  each  end  and  at 
each  side.  Unfortunately  the  weather  turn- 
ed very  warm  after  the  blizzard.  But  the 
hives  were  arranged  so  as  to  secure  plenty 
of  ventilation  by  opening  the  front  and  rear 
as  well  as  the  side  doors.  In  spite  of  the 
hot  weather  for  almost  the  entire  journey 
the  bees  arrived  at  destination  in  good  con- 
dition. Along  with  this  carload  of  bees  was 
another  carload  of  bee-supplies — enough  to 
make  600  hives  more  with  frames  of  foun- 
dation. We  aim  to  increase  this  600  to  900, 
but  may  hardly  reach  that  figure.  If  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  pollen  and  nectar 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it.    If  so,  we  shall 


then  load  the  bees  into  thi-ee  cattle-cars  and 
send  them  back  north.  So  far  our  program 
has  worked  out  according  to  schedule.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  now  what  the  future  will 
develop. 

THE  PURE-FOOD  LAW  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  OHIO. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to 
send  an  inquiry  from  one  of  our  customers 
to  the  office  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner of  Ohio.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
quiiy  will  be  understood  by  the  reply. 

Mr.  Root: — We  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
10th  and  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  one  of 
your  subscribers  inquiring  about  the  labeling  of 
honey.  Complying  with  your  request  for  a  reply 
concerning  the  labeling  of  foods  for  publication,  we 
are  pleased  to  suggest  the  following : 

Section  5774  of  the  General  Code  of  Ohio  says 
that  no  person  within  this  State  shall  ******  offer 
for  sale,  sell,  or  deliver,  or  have  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell  or  deliver,  a  drug  or  article  of 
food  or  drink  which  is  misbranded  within  the  mean- 
ing of   this   chapter. 

Section  5785  defines  what  shall  constitute  a  mis 
branding  of  a  food  product:  1.  If  the  package  fails 
to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  morphine  and  other  habit-forming 
drugs  or  any  derivative  of  such  contained  in  any 
food  preparation;  2.  If  it  is  labeled  or  branded  so 
as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser,  or  purports 
to  be  a  foreign  product  when  not  so;  3.  If  in  pack- 
age form,  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of 
weights  and  measures,  if  they  are  not  plainly  and 
correctly  stamped  on  the  outside  of  the  package , 
4.  In  case  of  a  flavoring  extract  for  which  no  stan 
dard  exists,  if  it  is  not  labeled  "  artificial  "  or  "  imi 
tation,"  and  the  formula  printed  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided  for  the  labeling  of  "compounds" 
and  "  mixtures  with  their  formulae;"  5.  If  the  pack- 
age containing  it,  or  a  label  thereon  bears  a  state 
ment,  design,  or  device  regarding  it,  or  an  ingredi- 
ent or  substance  contained  therein,  which  is  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular.  This  section  then 
contains  an  exception  clause  which  says  that  the 
section  shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds 
recognized  as  ordinary  articles  or  ingredients  of 
articles  of  food  or  drink,  if  each  package  is  distinct- 
ly labeled  in  words  of  the  English  language  as  mix- 
ture, or  compound  with  the  names  and  percentage,  in 
terms  of  one  hundred  per  cent  of  each  ingredient 
therein.  The  section  closes  with  a  statement  of  the 
size  of  type  to  be  used  in  printing  the  formulae,  and 
with  the  statement  that  such  compounds  or  mixtures 
must  not  contain  an  ingredient  that  is  poisonous  or 
injui'ious  to  health. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  adulterating  and  mis- 
branding law  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated 
and  misbranded  foods  and  drugs;  in  other  wor^s,  to 
prevent  fraud  and  deception,  and  to  protect  the  lives 
and  health  of  the  people. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  requiring  an  absolut«- 
ly  pure  article  of  food  to  be  labeled.  It  is  much 
better,  however,  for  all  concerned  that  all  articles, 
whether  containing  but  a  single  pure  ingredient,  or 
articles  known  as  mixtures  or  compounds  containing 
several  ingredients  shall  be  labeled  with  the  name 
of  the  article  and  the  name  and  the  address  of  the 
manufacturer  or  producer.  Labels  are  inexpensive, 
and  the  manufacturer  or  producer  shows  an  evidence 
of  good  faith  when  food  products  which  he  offers  for 
sale  are  so  labeled. 

All  products  which  contain  habit-forming  drugs, 
or  which  are  mixtures  or  compounds  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  must  bear  labels  stating  such 
facts. 
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Briefl}-,  then,  the  law  does  not  distinctly  say  that 
articles  of  food  must  all  be  labeled;  but  the  law  does 
say  that  if  articles  of  food  are  mixtures  or  com- 
pounds, or  contain  certain  drugs,  such  articles  must 
be  labeled  with  a  true  statement  of  the  facts. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  13.  S.  E.  Strode. 


CRACKED-WHEAT  MUFFINS  AND  HONEY  ;  A  SO- 
LUTION  OF   THE   PROBLEM    OF   THE   HIGH 
COST  OP  LIVING. 

Last  summer,  on  page  514,  of  our  issue 
for  Aug.  15th,  we  spoke  of  the  pleasure  we 
had  in  eating  a  home-made  cereal  sweetened 
with  honey.  This  cereal  is  certainly  the 
cheapest  tiling  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  high  cost  of  living,  because  it  is 
almost  a  complete  food  of  itself.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  ordinary  wheat 
iim  through  a  family  hand  grinder  such  as 
can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  large  hard- 
ware stores,  iiarticularly  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  or  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
The  mill  is  set  so  that  the  wheat  is  not 
ground  fine;  and  when  ground  and  cooked 
for  4  hours  over  a  slow  fire  it  makes  a  most 
delicious  breakfast  food  in  connection  with 
a  little  extracted  honey.  The  fact  that  it  is 
ground  coarse  makes  it  all  the  more  valu- 
able to  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  espe- 
cially if  they  find  it  necessary  to  use  cathar- 
tics at  times.  Referring  to  the  muffins  made 
from  this  cracked  wheat,  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers along  last  summer  sent  the  follow- 
ing inquiry,  which  was  overlooked.  He 
writes : 

We  feel  interested  in  what  you  say  about  the 
above,  but  we  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  make  the 
recipe  more  intelligible.  We  have  cups  here  in  the 
South  that  will  hold  anywhere  from  a  gill  to  three 
quarts.  It  may  be  that  the  people  living  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  understand  what  is  meant  when  you 
say  a  cupful,  but  not  many  of  us  south  of  it  would 
readily  understand  it. 

Reidsville,  N.  C,  Aug.  20.  Jas.  M.  Gibbs. 

By  a  "  cupful "  we  mean  a  common  tea- 
cup holding  half  a  pint.  As  some  may  have 
mislaid  our  Aug.  15th  number,  we  are  re- 
producing the  recipe  here. 

Two  cups  whole-wheat  flour  ;  1  tablespoonful  white 

flour;    Vz    teaspoonful  salt;    %  cup   sugar;   2   eggs; 

1  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk ;  %    teaspoonful  soda ; 
1   tablespoonful  melted  butter. 

At  our  house  this  kind  of  graham  muffins 
is  preferred  by  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  family  to  white  bread,  not  alone  because 
they  are  superior  in  food  value,  but  because 
they  are  toothsome  and  delightful. 

Ordinary  wheat  is  now  worth  90  cents  per 
bushel  in  our  locality.  With  a  hand  grinder 
one  can  grind  up  his  own  cereal  as  he  needs 
it,  a  little  at  a  time,  in  order  to  avoid  its 
becoming  wormy;  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  cereal  foods  are  so  high  in  price  gen- 
erally.    They  have  to  be  put  up  in  pound 


packages,  and  these,  of  course,  add  to  the 
price  of  their  contents.  Another  large  item 
entering  into  their  cost  is  the  advertising 
that  appears  in  all  the  periodicals.  Tliis 
kind  of  overhead  expense  alone  must  neces- 
sarily double  the  cost  of  the  food  after  it 
leaves  the  mill.  But  this  cracked  wheat  can 
be  had  at  practically  the  price  of  raw  wheat 
per  bushel  because  it  carries  with  it  no  over- 
head expense;  and  it  has  as  much  or  more 
food  value  than  any  of  the  cereals  sold,  at 
a  small  part  of  their  cost. 

During  these  winter  months  granulated 
extracted  honej^  and  cracked-wheat  cereal 
or  muffins  make  a  menu  that  is  fit  for  the 
gods.  If  the}-  are  prej^ared  right  they  are 
more  toothsome  than  any  of  the  modern 
cereals  whose  praises  are  sung  in  every 
magazine  in  the  country,  and  at  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  cost. 

BeekeeiDers  who  have  honey  for  sale  would 
do  well  to  call  the  attention  of  their  custom- 
ers to  the  cheapness  of  cracked  wheat  as  a 
cereal,  at  the  same  time  explaining  how  well 
extracted  honey  goes  with  it. 


THE  TORONTO  CONVENTION. 

We  have  just  come  from  attending  a  veiy 
entlmsiastic  and  successful  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Beekeepers'  Association  held  in 
Toronto,  Nov.  19  to  21  inclusive.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  convention  hall  we  were  not 
a  little  surprised  to  see  so  large  an  attend- 
ance. It  was  estimated  that  there  were  350 
present.  This  is  larger  than  the  attendance 
at  conventions  that  have  been  held  on  this 
side  of  the  line.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
only  two  meetings  in  this  country,  if  we  are 
correct,  that  surpassed  it.  One  was  the 
National,  held  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago, 
and  the  other  the  field-day  meet  at  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa.  But  one  feature  peculiar  to  the 
Toronto  convention  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  so  large  a  number  of  extensive  honey- 
producers  who  could  measure  their  crops  by 
the  carload. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  Ontario  probably  produces  a  larger 
amount  of  honey,  and  table  honey  at  that, 
than  any  State  in  the  American  Union,  even 
if  we  include  Texas  or  California.  The  soil 
conditions  just  north  of  the  lakes  are  supe- 
rior to  those  just  south  of  the  lakes.  The 
whole  of  Ontario  seems  to  be  a  splendid 
fruit  and  bee  country;  for,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  the  territory  is  well  developed ; 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  it  is  but  fair  for 
us  to  say  that  more  beekeepers  probably 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  Province 
without  overstocking,  so  that  there  is  no  use 
for  beekeepers  on  this  side  of  the  line  to 
migrate  over  into  Ontario,  as  they  will  find 
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the  country  well  stocked  with  bees  and  bee- 
keepers. 

But  why  so  large  an  attendance?  In  the 
first  place,  the  area  of  good  bee  country  is 
veiy  compact.  The  beekeepers  would  not 
have  to  go  so  far  as  they  do  in  this  country. 
But  this  alone  would  not  explain  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  present.  The  secret 
really  lay  in  the  active  work  done  by  the 
secretary,  Prof.  Morley  Pettit,  Provincial 
Ai^iarist,  located  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Guclph,  Ontario.  For  over  a  year  back, 
he  has  been  working  to  secure  membership 
for  the  Association,  with  the  result  that  he 
has  doubled  and  trebled  it ;  and  now  Ontario 
has  something  like  1400  members  on  its 
roll.  We  asked  him  how  he  secured  so  large 
a  number.  He  replied,  "  By  advertising." 
He  kept  at  work  at  the  local  associations  to 
get  the  members  to  affiliate  with  the  Pro- 
vincial organization,  and  to  a  large  extent 
they  have  done  this.  It  was  not  so  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  delegates  from  all  over 
the  Province  were  present,  making  some- 
thing like  350  on  Nov.  20,  forenoon  and 
after  noon. A 

We  have  always  entertained  the  belief 
that  the  clover  honey  of  Ontario  was  of  a 
very  superior  quality.  The  extracted,  this 
year  at  least,  is  several  shades  lighter  than 
the  same  honey  south  of  the  lakes.  One 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  Canada  thistle, 
which  is  usually  present  in  clover,  furnishes 
a  very  superior  honey.  It  is  very  light  in 
color,  and  when  blended  with  clover  makes 
an  article  that  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  water-white,  or  as  near  as  any  honey 
ever  gets. 


SNOW   AN    EXCELLENT  PROTECTION   FOR   OUT- 
DOOR-VPINTERED   colonies;   is  there 
DANGER  OF  ITS  BEING  TOO  MUCH  OF 
A   GOOD    THING    SOMETIMES? 

Medina  was  in  the  snow-blizzard  area  of 
the  Northern  States  that  swept  the  central 
section  of  the  country  on  the  9th  and  10th 
of  November.  Such  a  blizzard,  in  this  lo- 
cality at  least,  was  fully  two  months  ahead 
of  time.  We  were  enveloped  in  snow  to  an 
average  depth  of  two  feet  on  the  level  to 
eight  and  twelve  in  drifts.  The  result  was 
that  our  outdoor  colonies,  which  we  were 
expecting  on  the  10th  to  load  into  a  car  for 
Florida,  were  buried  in  many  eases  out  of 
sight.  It  was  not  particularly  cold — about 
32  degrees  all  the  time — and  the  snow  was 
a  splendid  protection ;  but  it  was  a  little 
damp  when  it  fell;  and  when  the  weather 
turned  a  little  colder  on  the  11th  the  snow 
began  to  cake,  and  then  we  began  to  fear 
trouble.  By  digging  down  to  some  of  the 
colonies  we  found  that  some  of  them  were 


suffering  from  want  of  air,  and  doubtless 
many  would  have  died  if  we  had  not  provid- 
ed ventilation.  Examination  showed  that 
the  hot  breath  of  the  bees  had  melted  the 
snow  for  quite  a  space  around  the  entrance. 
In  some  cases  the  water  from  the  snow 
froze,  filling  the  entrance  up  completely, 
and,  of  course,  the  bees  became  uneasy. 
But,  fortunately,  we  caught  them  in  time. 

Fuller  particulars  will  be  given,  with  a 
series  of  photos  showing  the  result  of  the 
snow  blizzard  at  Medina;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  it  is  proper  to  anticipate  a 
question  that  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  a 
good  many  of  our  readers,  as  to  whether 
there  is  much  danger  of  bees  suffocating 
under  the  snow.  This  question  we  have  al- 
ready answered  in  part,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  say  that  a  light  snow  drifted 
around  the  hives,  so  far  from  being  harm- 
ful, is  beneficial ;  but  when  it  drifts  over  the 
tops  of  the  hives,  thaws  a  little  and  freezes, 
there  is  danger  of  suffocation.  An  ordinary 
light  snow,  even  when  drifted  over  the 
hives,  will  do  no  harm  for  a  few  days;  but 
such  hives  should  not  be  left  too  long. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  imn  a  board  or 
a  stick  down  to  the  entrance  in  case  the 
hives  are  deeply  buried,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  such  a  procedure  will  not  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  entrance  may  be  closed 
with  ice.  For  example,  we  ran  a  stick  down 
and  made  a  wide  opening  at  the  entrances 
of  several  hives,  on  the  10th.  After  thi? 
was  done,  Mr.  Marchant  thought  he  would 
investigate.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  some 
of  the  entrances  were  clogged  with  ice.  The 
only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  use  a  shovel, 
and  run  his  hand  down  and  feel  with  his 
fingers  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  entrances 
were  open — a  procedure,  by  the  way,  not 
particularly  comfortable. 

In  1881,  at  the  close  of  March  and  open- 
ing of  April,  we  had  a  three-days'  blizzard 
of  snow.  At  that  time  the  liives  were  buried 
clear  out  of  sight.  Naturally  enough  we 
supposed  that  this  snow  would  be  a  good 
tiling;  but  that  spring  recorded  the  most 
fearful  mortality  among  outdoor-wintered 
bees  that  was  ever  known  in  all  modern 
beekeeping.  At  all  events,  our  own  loss  was 
the  greatest  we  have  ever  had,  and  the  com- 
plaints from  all  parts  of  the  North  showed 
the  same  heavy  losses.  Prior  to  that  time, 
and  even  after  it,  our  own  winter  losses  had 
not  exceeded  five  per  cent,  and  usually  did 
not  go  above  two  per  cent.  We  are  coming 
to  believe  more  and  more  that  the  bees  that 
year  suffered  more  for  want  of  ventilation 
on  account  of  the  entrances  being  closed 
with  ice  than  because  of  the  extreme  cold 
that  then  prevailed. 
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Stray    Stra^vs 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  III. 


F.  A.  Gray  sends  me  a  sample  of  liis  fall 
honey  which  he  says  is  almost  all  sugar ;  and 
as  he  fed  no  sugar  he  wants  to  know  the 
source  of  the  honey.  My  guess  is  that  it  is 
a  good  grade  of  honey-dew  that  has  can- 
died. I'm  forwarding  the  sample  to  ye 
editor.  [After  examining  the  sample  we 
should  unhesitatingly  confirm  Dr.  Miller's 
opinion  that  it  was  a  good  grade  of  honey- 
dew. — Ed.] 

D.  F.  Coy  is  in  the  sweet-clover  region 
that  surrounds  Chicago.  In  44  days,  begin- 
ning July  7,  his  best  colony  stored  188  sec- 
tions of  sweet-clover  honey.  A  daily  aver- 
age of  4I/4  sections  for  44  days  shows  sweet 
clover  a  good  yielder  in  that  case.  Mr.  Coy 
depends  chiefly  on  sweet  clover  for  his  sur- 
plus. It  is  a  long  yielder,  but  the  honey 
has  a  greenish  tinge,  and  does 'not  present 
as  fine  an  appearance  as  white-clover  honey. 

Louis  Macey^  p.  771,  please  don't  paint 
in  too  dark  coloi-s  the  evils  of  sending 
queens  by  mail.  Of  the  queens  I've  had  by 
mail,  the  gxeat  majority  have  done  good 
work  and  lived  the  usual  span.  Neverthe- 
less your  suggestions  are  well  worth  con- 
sidering, and  in  answer  to  your  question  I 
may  say  that  E.  R.  has  been  sending  queens 
in  packages  of  bees.  [Young  queens  will 
stand  a  journey  through  the  mails  much 
better  tlian  older  ones.  Experience  shows 
that  old  queens  or  breeding  queens,  six 
months  or  a  year  old,  do  not  stand  the  jour- 
ney as  well  as  a  young  queen  that  has  just 
begun  to  lay.  It  is  right  here  that  baby 
nuclei  have  one  advantage  in  that  the  queens 
can  lay  only  a  few  eggs  by  the  time  they 
are  packed  off  in  the  mails.  Yes,  sir'e ;  as  a 
general  rule  pound  packages  of  bees  eontairi 
a  queen. — Ed.] 

M.  A.  Gill  is  level-headed  in  that  article, 
p.  770,  but  one  point  will  bear  comment. 
He  says :  "  It  matters  not  how  slipshod  the 
methods  are  that  produce  a  can  of  extracted 
honey.  If  it  is  ripened — "  "Ay,  there's 
the  rub  " — if  it  is  ripened.  But  that's  just 
the  thing  most  likely  not  to  be,  if  slipshod 
methods  are  used.  And  right  there  is  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Slipshod  is  likely  to  do 
t\Vice  as  much  damage  to  the  reputation  of 
honey  with  extracted  as  with  comb.  He 
may  do  his  worst  with  comb,  and  the  con- 
sumer may  be  disgusted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  product,  covered  with  bee-glue 
and  travel-stain ;  but  the  next  time  he  sees 
a  sample  of  comb  honey  like  Gill's  he's  just 
as  ready  to  grab  for  it  as  if  he'd  never  seen 
Slipsliod's.  Not  so  if  he  has  had  some  of 
Slipshod's  unripe  extracted.     It  makes  him 


'suspicious  of  all  honey;  and  seeing  a  sam- 
ple of  best  extracted  doesn't  remove  that 
suspicion,  as  in  the  case  of  comb  honey. 
Quite  right,  Bro.  Gill ;  your  motto,  "  Not 
how  much,  but  how  well,"  is  the  motto  for 
producers  of  comb  honey,  and  doubly  so  for 
producers  of  extracted  honey. 

J.  L.  Byer  says,  p.  670,  "  For  '  our  local- 
ity,' '  bees  always  strong '  is  the  only  safe 
rule  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  and 
I  never  fret  about  bees  being  reared  out 
of  season."  Same  here,  friend  Byei'.  I 
don't  believe  there's  ever  a  time  when  I 
would  gain  to  restrict  brood-rearing  except 
for  two  causes — swarming  fever  and  foul 
brood.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  believe 
there's  ever  a  time  when  I  can  profitably  do 
any  thing  to  favor  brood-rearing  except 
two  things :  To  keep  bees  snug  and  warm, 
and  to  see  that  they  have  abundance  of 
stores. 

There  may  be  localities  or  strains  of  bees 
where  at  times  brood-rearing  should  be  dis- 
couraged ;  but  I  suspect  that's  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
places  or  bees  where  brood-rearing  would 
stop  entirely  if  the  beekeeper  didn't  inter- 
fere; but  I  sus])ect  they  are  the  exception. 
I  don't  believe  I  ever  gained  by  stimulative 
feeding,  and  I'm  sure  I've  lost  by  spreading 
brood.  If  my  bees  rear  all  the  brood  they 
can  cover  (and  they  do),  what  more  would 
you  have? 

It  may  be  all  right  to  haul  bees  without 
fastening  in  hives,  say  19  times  out  of  20; 
but  after  some  experience  I've  had  with  bees 
getting  out  when  supposed  to  be  fastened 
in,  you  don't  hire  me  to  haul  them  without 
fastening — not  with  horse  power.  [There  is 
one  point,  perhaps,  in  this  that  you  have 
overlooked.  A  colony  of  bees  that  is  shut 
in  a  hive  by  means  of  a  wire  cloth  is  often 
in  a  state  of  excitement  on  account  of  the 
confinement  and  lack  of  air.  The  minute 
that  the  wire  cloth  breaks  loose  en  route, 
they  may  rush  out  like  a  lot  of  mad  hornets 
and  sting  viciously.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  same  colony  had  not  had  its  entrance 
closed  up,  and  were  given  a  little  smoke  at 
the  entrance  before  it  was  closed,  it  would 
remain  quiet  during  the  entire  journey.  A 
few  bees  will  sometimes  crawl  out  of  the 
entrance ;  but  the  initial  smoking  and  subse- 
quent jolting  will  put  bees  on  their  good 
behavior.  If  short  of  air  they  will  crawl  out 
of  the  entrance,  where  they  will  seldom  do 
any  harm;  and  if  hauled  in  an  automobile 
truck  and  they  should  sting,  they  will  cause 
no  trouble — at  least  not  a  tip-over. — Ed.] 
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GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 


Have  you  ever  noticed  that  exposed  honey 
just  off  the  hives  will  attract  robbers  much 
sooner  than  honey  that  has  lost  the  hive 
warmth?  The  odor  given  off  is  much  less 
pronounced  from  honey  that  has  cooled  off. 

CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS    CAUSE    VARIATION    IN 
COLOR  OF  HONEY. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Chadwick  says,  Oct.  1,  p.  671, 
that  every  form  of  nature  follows  its  law — ■ 
each  form  on  the  line  on  which  it  was  creat- 
ed, and  that  each  one  follows  only  the  line 
given  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  mortals  don't 
know  definitely  the  laws  governing  every 
form  of  nature,  as  there  are  so  many  of 
them.  Flowers  and  plants  are  undergoing 
a  constant  change.  No  two  i^lants  are  the 
same  under  different  conditions.  They  adapt 
themselves  to  environment  the  same  as  do  • 
people.  So  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  is  change 
and  variation.  I  think  that  we  have  very 
good  evidence  here  in  Colorado  to  prove 
that  flowers  secrete  nectar  under  vai'ying 
conditions  of  climate,  and  have  different 
colors  as  well  as  qualities.  I  do  not  know 
what  color  alfalfa  honey  has  in  California ; 
but  I  do  know  that  we  have  white  alfalfa 
honey  in  Colorado  in  many  districts.  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  set  Mr.  Chadwick's 
twenty-five  years  of  observation  at  naught 
and  state  that  honey  changes  with  the  wind, 
moon,  and  soil  conditions.  The  various 
honeys  such  as  alfalfa,  orange,  white  clover, 
and  basawood,  however,  approximate  a  cer- 
tain definite  standard.  I  am  satisfied  that 
alfalfa  honey  will  vary  from  white  to  light 
amber  in  color,  and  in  body  from  light  to 
heavy.  Whether  the  atmosphere  or  the  food 
Mr.  Chadwick  eats  has  any  effect  on  the 
color  of  his  blood,  I  will  not  say,  but  it  is  an 
accepted  fact  that  climate  has  an  effect  on 
the  color  of  people's  skin,  hair,  eyes,  etc. 
People  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  a  different 
complexion  from  those  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  "Nothing  is  permanent  but 
change."  [There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  color  of  alfalfa  honey  (and  this  is 
true  of  other  honeys)  is  dependent  some- 
what on  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced. 
The  buyers  have  ample  proof  of  this. — Ed.] 

COMB  HONEY  OR  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

The  beekeepei'S  of  the  West  have  had  a 
hard  proposition  to  face  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  price  secured  for  comb  honey, 
which  is  the  kind  largely  produced  in  Colo- 
rado, has  fallen  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
below  the  price  secured  last  year.  Bee  sup- 
plies have  gone  up  about  ten  per  cent.   Tins 


lessening  in  prices  secured  for  honey,  and 
advance  in  supplies,  is  going  to  bring  about 
important  changes  in  beekeeping  through- 
out the  West.  It  is  going  to  put  a  damper 
on  beekeeping  by  those  who  have  depended 
upon  it  for  a  living.  This  effect  will  not 
be  apioarent  at  first.  Another  effect  of  the 
lower  prices  secured  for  comb  honey  and 
the  raise  in  the  price  of  supplies  will  be  the 
turning  to  extracted-honey  production.  Ex- 
tracted honey  will  bring  the  Western  bee- 
keepers almost  as  much  as  his  comb  brought 
this  year  if  he  seeks  his  own  market  and 
develops  it.  Extracted  honey  can  be  raised 
with  a  much  smaller  outfit  of  supplies. 
There  are  many  Western  honey  men  who 
confine  their  efforts  entirely  to  extracted 
honey,  who  have  practically  no  outlay  for 
supplies,  while  the  comb-honey  men  will 
have  to  expend  several  hundred  dollars  each 
year  for  sections  and  foundation,  and  as 
much  more  for  shipping  cases.  The  home 
market  in  Colorado  (and  probably  in  other 
States  to  the  south  and  west)  does  not  con- 
sume more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total 
production.  This  should  be  and  will  be  in- 
creased ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  home 
consumption  will  equal  the  production  for 
many  years.  There  are  too  many  towns  of 
two  or  three  hundred  population  where 
several  cars  of  honey  are  shipped  annually. 
[An  enormous  crop  of  clover  honey  was 
produced  east  of  the  Mississippi  last  season. 
As  much  of  the  Western  honey  finds  its 
market  in  the  East,  the  seveie  competition 
of  the  Eastern  honey  this  season  would  nec- 
essarily affect  prices  on  the  Western.  Prices, 
however,  next  year  should  resume  their  nor- 
mal, as  it  is  hardly  iirobable  that  there  will 
be  another  as  heavy  a  yield  of  clover  honey 
in  1914,  if  the  law  of  average  holds  good. — 
Ed.] 

treatment  of  sac  brood  in  minnesota. 
Mr.  J.  Alf  Holmberg,  apiary  inspector 
in  Minnesota,  recommends  treating  sac 
brood  where  there  are  not  too  many  colo- 
nies affected.  He  reports  a  yield  of  75  lbs. 
from  a  diseased  colony  so  treated.  It  may 
be  that  sac  brood  is  more  destructive  in 
Minnesota  than  in  Colorado,  but  I  have  had 
scores  of  colonies  affected  that  produced 
over  a  hundred  pounds  of  comb  honey  each, 
and  they  were  not  treated,  the  disease  dis- 
appearing, or  practically  so,  before  the 
season  was  over.  If  but  a  very  few  colonies 
are  found  affected  in  a  locality  it  might  be 
well  to  treat  all  affected  ones,  if  treatment 
will  cure  the  trouble ;  but  we  have  so  many 
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colonies  affected  that  we  pay  no  attention 
to  it,  and  it  causes  very  little  trouble  except 
in  a  very  few  cases. 

Mr.  Holmberg  mentions  cax'elessness  in 
treating  foul  brood.  Carelessness  is  so 
prevalent  among  beemen  in  handling  foul 
brood  that  it  is  better  to  burn  every  thing 
diseased  if  but  a  few  colonies  are  found. 
Not  long  ago,  in  company  with  one  of  our 
county  apiary  inspectors,  I  was  going  the 
rounds  on  reinsioection  work  to  see  how 
well  diseased  apiaries  were  cleaned  up.  We 
came  upon  one  alert  young  fruit-grower 
who  had  about  twenty  colonies,  and  among 
them  a  few  cases  of  disease.  He  had  the 
government  bulletins,  and  had  studied  them, 
especially  the  one  on  "  Treatment  of  Bee 
Diseases,"  by  Dr.  Phillips.  He  had  invest- 
ed in  a  gasoline-torch  for  disinfecting,  and 
was  following  disinfection  directions  to  the 
letter;  but  it  was  right  at  the  close  of  the 
honey-flow,  and  an  hour  earlier  he  had  been 
called  to  dinner,  leaving  a  diseased  colony 
untreated  with  the  hive  cover  off,  which  he 
had  forgotten  to  put  on.  We  came  in  time 
to  find  a  nice  case  of  robbing  going  on  while 
he  was  out  at  the  honey-house  disinfecting 
hive-bodies  with  the  blue-tiame  torch!  He 
undoubtedly  profited  by  the  experience,  and 
I  mention  the  instance,  thinking  that  it  may 
be  helpful  to  some  other  earnest  young  bee- 
keeper. 

MUCH  PUSHING  NECESSARY  TO  SECURE  FOUL- 
BROOD  LEGISLATION   AND   APPrOT'RIATIONS. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  '  ■  ;..•  (lid  not  se- 
cure an  appropriation  foi  vec.  irspection, 
as  the  law  enacted  is  such  a  worthj'  one  for 
the  control  of  bee  diseases.  Prof.  Wilmon 
Newell,  with  his  corps  of  inspectors,  was 
ready  to  do  effective  work.  It  should  not 
be  left  with  the  chief  inspector  to  secure 
legislation  for  beekeepers.  The  State  and 
local  associations  should  work  hand  in  hand 
in  this  work.  The  writer,  who  is  deputy 
bee  inspector  in  Colorado,  under  C.  P.  Gil- 
lette, State  Entomologist  of  Colorado,  had 
considerable  to  do  with  securing  Colorado's 
law  for  bee  inspection  with  an  appropria- 
tion to  carry  on  the  work;  but  the  real  test 
always  has  come  when  the  bill  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  experience  in  securing  the  last  law 
will  illustrate  well  what  work  needs  to  be 
done.  The  bill  had  been  drawn  up  and 
introduced  by  Hon.  O.  C.  Skinner,  who  was 
speaker  of  the  last  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  Skinner  was  at  that  time  and  is 
yet  a  beekeeper,  owning  several  hundred 
colonies.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Montrose  Beekeepers'  Association.  Mr. 
Skinner  introduced  the  bill  in  the  house,  and 
his  colleague.  Senator  Tobin.  of  Montrose 
County,  introduced  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 


Mr.  Skinner  told  me,  when  I  took  the  bill 
to  him  to  be  introduced,  that  there  probably 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  passed, 
as  it  carried  an  appropriation  of  $2500 
annually,  but  he  said  that  with  hard  work 
we  could  probably  get  it  through. 

The  beekeepers  over  the  State  were 
urged  to  write  their  legislators,  and  most  of 
them  were  furnished  with  the  names  of  their 
own  legislators  in  case  they  might  not  know 
who  their  own  representatives  were.  The 
beekeepers  were  also  urged  to  write  to  the 
Governor.  Governor  Ammons  is  a  farmer 
and  stockman  himself,  and  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  building  up  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  Colorado.  In  answering  my  letter, 
asking  him  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  bill, 
he  wrote  me  that  he  would  sign  it,  and, 
furthermore,  stated  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  get  it  reported  out  favorably  by 
the  finance  committee.  This  I  think  he  did; 
but  the  finance  committee  had  decided  to  let 
this  bill  die  a  natural  death  in  one  of  their 
pigeonholes,  along  with  many  other  bills. 
About  this  time  Prof.  Gillette  wrote  me 
ihat  he  doubted  very  much  whether  we 
could  secure  any  legislation  carrying  an 
i'ppropriation,  as  the  legislature  was  de- 
termined to  pass  no  new  bills  carrying  ap- 
propriations. 

I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent 
five  or  six  telegrams  to  the  presidents  and 
secretaries  of  our  local  beekeepers'  associa- 
tions over  the  State,  and  urged  them  to  send 
telegrams  to  their  representatives  and  sena- 
tors. I  know  that  nearly  all  of  these  bee- 
keepers did  this.  Mr.  J.  C.  Matthews,  of 
Montrose,  sent  a  telegram  to  Senator  Tobin, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Skinner,  I  believe.  Now, 
Mr.  Tobin  went  to  the  finance  committee 
and  told  them  that  he  had  come  for  that 
bill,  and  expected  that  it  would  be  reported 
out  favorably,  and  he  stayed  until  he  got 
the  bill  reported.  But  we  didn't  get  the  full 
12500  annual  appropriation.  It  was  cut  to 
$1500  annually.  The  Governor  signed  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  now 
the  law  is  in  effect. 

The  beekeepers,  if  they  will  all  stand 
together  and  work  hard  at  the  right  time, 
can  secure  worthy  recognition  of  their  in- 
dustry. The  organization  of  the  campaign 
is  the  important  part.  There  must  be  a 
leader,  who  should  be  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  who  will 
keep  the  mails  hot  telling  the  beekeepers 
Avhen  to  write,  and  offering  suggestions  as 
to  what  arguments  to  make.  [Mr.  Foster  is 
exactly  right.  If  Entomologist  Newell,  of 
Texas,  had  had  the  support  of  the  beekeep- 
ers of  his  State,  as  did  Professor  Gillette, 
of  Colorado,  there  would  have  been  no  lack 
of  an  apiDropriation. — Ed.] 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Notes    from    Canada 


J.   L.  Byee,  Mt.  Joy,   Ont. 


Hard  by  the  garage  grew  a  rose, 
Wind-tossed  with  stem  atilt. 

One  night,  unseen, 

A  chauffeur  mean 
Some  petrol  on  it  spilt. 
Adulterated  rose  nectar 
A  bee  did  sip  next  morn, 

And  now  it  does 

No  longer  buzz 
But  toots  just  like  a  horn. 

Some  friend  in  Toronto  sent  me  the  above 
clii:»ping    pasted    to    a    postal    card. 

*  *  * 

Moving'  bees  without  closing  the  entrances 
is  all  right  for  the  man  who  understands 
his  business  and  is  either  doing  the  work 
all  alone  or  is  able  to  get  help  thoroughly 
reliable  and  capable.  Without  these  condi- 
tions it  is  a  risky  business,  and  I  advise 
beginners  to  close  all  entrances  bee-tight 
with  wire  cloth.  Of  course,  in  hot  weather 
abundant  top  ventilation  will  be  necessary 
too,  to  avoid  suffocation. 

As  one  of  the  conditions  for  fast  work  in 
extracting  honey,  it  is  stated  on  page  776, 
"  If  frames  are  sjDaced  1%  from  center  to 
center."  To  my  notion  that  would  be  a 
factor  to  retard  rather  than  help ;  and  if 
they  were  spaced  more  like  1%  than  1%, 
things  would  go  much  faster,  especially 
after  combs  are  in  the  honey-house.  Wide 
spacing  of  extracting-combs  is  an  economiz- 
er in  more  than  one  way,  and  it  is  a  practice 
fast  coming  into  use  among  many  producers 
who  were  formerly  opposed  to  the  plan. 
Once  try  it,  and  I  venture  to  say  tliat  not 
oije  in  a  hundred  will  return  to  the  old  plan 
of  close  spacing. 

According  to  your  dictum,  Mr.  Editor,  p. 
746,  Nov.  1,  a  great  many  communities 
ought  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  because  the 
majority  of  places  still  have  not  the  gump- 
tion to  have  roads  good  all  the  year  round. 
But  we  are  gradually  coming  to  the  point 
where  people  see  the  necessity  of  good 
roads,  and  at  present  there  is  more  agitation 
along  this  line  than  ever  before.  Some  say 
that  the  auto  owners  are  behind  these  good- 
road  schemes  for  selfish  purposes;  and 
wliile  there  may  be  something  in  this  con- 
tention, yet  for  once,  at  least,  let  it  be  said 
that  selfishness  (  ? )  will  be  good  for  all  class- 
es of  the  community. 

*•   *   * 

E.  D.  Townsend  says  that  "  alsike  clover 
is  the  future  dependence  of  Michigan  for 
its  honey  supply."  In  many  respects  Mich- 
igan must  be  a  great  deal  like  Ontario,  as 
the  same  statement  would  largely  apply  to 


this  Province,  coinparing  one  year  with  an- 
other. Wliile  there  are  many  localities  where 
white  clover  yields  a  good  surplus  some 
years,  generally  speaking  "  white-clover 
honey "  is  a  misnomer,  as  I  believe  that 
three-fourths  of  the  clover  honey  of  Ontario 
is  annually  gathered  from  alsike.  Certain 
it  is,  that,  if  one  hears  a  beekeeper  asking 
about  a  jDrospective  location,  invariably  the 
question  comes  up,  "  How  is  it  for  alsike?  " 

THE   CONVENTION    IN   TORONTO. 

These  notes  are  being  written  just  ten 
days  before  the  date  of  our  annual  conven- 
tion in  Toronto,  and  indications  point  to  a 
record  attendance.  The  date  is  a  week  later 
than  other  years,  and  this  means  that  most 
beekeepers  will  be  through  with  the  rush  of 
the  work  for  the  season.  Pereonally  I  am 
looking  forward  to  this  annual  meeting  with 
a  thrill  of  pleasure.  While  I  always  get 
something  of  value  from  the  program,  yet 
after  all  I  plead  guilty  to  being  actuated 
more  by  the  social  instinct  than  any  thing 
else;  and  I  just  wonder  if  there  are  not 
many  others  with  the  same  weakness.  After 
all,  what  would  life  amount  to  if  only  dol- 
lars and  cents  were  all  one  had  to  take  plea- 
sure from?  Show  me  a  man  with  just  that 
loredominating  passion,  and  you  may  be 
sure  he  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  no  one  else 
— possibly  not  even  to  his  own  selfish  nature. 

TOBACCO  SMOKE  FOR  BEES. 

Arthur  C.  Miller  says  that  Henry  Alley 
never  advised  tobacco  smoke  for  introduc- 
ing queens  to  full  colonies.  Never  mind 
whether  he  did  or  not ;  yet  many  beekeepers 
have  used  that  plan  scores  of  times,  this 
scribbler  among  the  number.  But,  thanks 
to  friend  Miller,  I  find,  so  far  as  I  have 
experimented  with  the  plan,  that  ordinary 
smoke  from  any  thing  used  commonly  as  a 
smoker  fuel  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  the  tobacco.  This  saves  buying  the  to- 
bacco and  saves  me  from  getting  sick,  as  has 
already  happened  when  I  seemingly  got 
more  than  the  bees  did.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  quite  a  few  times  I  have  seen  bees  rolling 
out  from  the  entrance  when  smoked  with 
tobacco,  so  Mr.  Miller's  plan  saves  bees 
from  getting  sick  too.  I  just  wonder  if  it 
would  be  wrong  to  wish  that  tobacco  would 
make  every  thing  sick  that  uses  it.  I  sup- 
pose the  matter  is  none  of  my  business;  but 
I  am  led  to  make  this  query  because  of  a 
number  of  good  friends  of  mine  who  have 
repeatedly  told  me  that  they  wished  they 
could  quit  using  the  "  stuff."  You  see,  if  it 
made  them  sick  enough  their  wish  would  be 
fulfilled  all  right. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 

p.   C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,   Cal. 


In  the  issue  for  Nov.  1,  p.  754,  Mr.  Doo- 
little  recommends  the  use  of  open  entrances 
in  moving-  bees.  Editor  Root  also  comments 
on  the  plan.  ISli-.  L.  L.  Andrews,  of  Corona, 
who  has  had  a  Avide  experience  in  this  line, 
left  the  impression  with  me  last  spring-  that 
he  had  not  found  the  plan  satisfactory. 
There  is  one  very  great  objection  that  I  see 
in  a  locality  where  there  is  liable  lo  be  foul 
brood,  or  where  it  is  known  to  be  prevalent ; 
that  is,  the  danger  of  spreading-  the  disease 
to  the  four  winds.  Pei-sonally  I  think  the 
plan  should  be  discouraged,  as  there  is  too 
much  risk  in  this  connection. 

CLEANLINESS   IN   EXTKACTED-HONEY  PRODUC- 
TION. 

Nov.  1,  p.  770.  Mr.  M.  A.  Gill  has  an 
interesting-  article.  Much  of  it  is  good,  but 
a  part  of  it  I  do  not  feel  like  letting-  pass 
without  comment.  I  have  very  great  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  friend  Gill, 
for  these  old  timers  with  years  of  experi- 
ence deserve  the  place  they  hold  in  the 
esteem  of  the  beekeeping-  public.  Yet  there 
are  some  things  in  this  article  which  do  not 
sound  fair  to  those  who  produce  extracted 
honey.  I  quote  the  following-:  "Now,  if  a 
campaign  is  to  be  started  urg-ing  the  pro- 
duction of  more  comb  honey,  let's  first  start 
a  school  urging-  the  placing  of  a  better 
grade  on  the  market."  That  part  is  rig-ht ; 
but  why  stop  with  comb  honey?  Such  a 
school  is  needed  in  the  extracting-  line  just 
as  much  as  it  is  needed  for  a  better  grade 
of  comb  honey.  'Mx.  Gill  also  says,  "  It 
matters  not  hoAv  slipshod  the  methods  are 
that  produce  a  can  of  extracted  honey.  If 
it  is  ripened,  settled,  or  properly  strained, 
it  is  all  right  for  market,  and  anybody  who 
can  turn  a  grindstone  can  produce  extract- 
ed honey  whether  at  a  profit  or  not."  Is  it 
not  true,  also,  that  those  who  could  turn  the 
same  stone  can  produce  comb  honey?  I 
think  the  rule  would  apply  equally  in  either 
case.  Mr.  Gill's  comparison  is  hardly  fair 
lo  those  who  take  pride  in  producing-  a  fine 
grade  of  the  extracted  j^roduct.  A  beekeep- 
er who  is  inclined  to  be  neat  and  painstak- 
ing in  liis  work  would  in  all  probability  do 
just  as  well,  so  far  as  producing  a  fine 
article  is  concerned,  with  comb  honey  as 
with  extracted.  I  fail  to  see  why  all  of  the 
careless  and  slovenly  inclined  should  be  un- 
instructed  and  allowed  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  poor  article  of  extracted  honey  wlule 
those  pi-oducing-  comb  honey  were  being  in- 
structed in  ]n-oducing  comb.  A  good,  clean, 
well-ripened,  neatly  packed  package  of  ex- 


tracted honey  is  just  as  impoi'tant  as  is  the 
same  in  comb.  The  tendency  to  be  dirty  is 
greater  among  })i-oducers  of  extracted  than 
comb  honey,  because  the  faults  do  not  show 
so  jilainly  on  the  face  of  the  business;  yet 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  care  and 
for  the  discouragement  of  unclean  ways. 
Neither  can  I  agree  that  extracted  honey, 
merely  because  the  ants,  larvse,  and  dirt  are 
strained  out,  and  the  honey  is  put  in  second- 
hand cans  and  a  weather-stained  case,  is 
right  for  market. 

I  quote  the  following-  from  an  editorial  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal:  "  I  have  just  I'eceived  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  F.  Diemer,  of  Liberty,  Mo.,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  purchased  some  honey 
from  a  commission  house.  The  honey  was 
put  up  in  60-lb.  cans,  which  were  bright 
enough  on  the  outside ;  but  from  the  sample 
of  tin  sent  us,  they  were  about  the  worst 
ever  on  the  inside.  Mr.  Diemer  stated  that, 
besides  the  rusty  cans,  there  were  so  many 
bees,  etc.,  in  the  honey  that  it  was  easy  to 
tell  that  the  producer  was  one  who  leaned 
toward  black  bees  rather  than  Italians." 
Further  on  in  the  same  editorial  the  editor 
does  not  altogether  discourage  the  use  of 
second-hand  cans.  Here  is  a  sample  of  not 
only  a  dirty  mess  of  honey,  but  also  of  one 
put  up  in  a  second-class  manner,  and  yet 
the  practice  of  using  such  second-hand 
methods  is  not  altogether  discouraged.  To 
be  sure,  the  honey  in  question  was  not  prop- 
erly strained;  but  even  if  it  had  been  it 
could  not  have  been  first-class  when  packed 
in  second-hand  receptacles.  If  I  had  mj^ 
way  about  the  matter  I  would  not  permit 
the  reuse  of  any  can  that  had  once  been  on 
the  market;  and  I  firmly  believe  it  would  be 
a  good  move  for  producers  if  they  would 
adopt  a  can  that  could  not  be  opened  with- 
out destroying  it  for  future  use.  Why  deal- 
ers should  be  permitted  to  salvage  these  old 
cans,  and  turn  them  back  to  a  class  who  are 
not  overly  particular  about  either  the  recep- 
tacle used  nor  the  manner  in  which  the 
product  is  put  up,  I  can  not  see;  for,  as  a 
rule,  that  is  the  only  class  of  men  who 
would  care  to  allow  their  produce  to  be 
packed  in  such  a  manner.  I  have  never 
used  a  second-hand  can  except  when  the 
purchaser  had  returned  one  to  be  filled  of 
ins  own  accord.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
help  Bro.  Gill  with  his  school  if  he  will  give 
a  class  for  producers  of  eveiy  kind  of  hon- 
ey on  the  market.  But  even  at  that,  those 
who  are  not  inclined  to  be  tidy  will  fall 
more  or  less  into  the  old  rut. 
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Conversations  ^^ith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,   New  York. 


UNPAINTED   HIVES   WITH   SHADE-BOARDS. 

"  I  am  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  to 
paint  the  hives  I  am  planning  to  build  this 
winter.  I  suppose  you  read  what  Dr.  Miller 
and  Editor  Root  have  to  say  on  this  paint- 
ing matter,  pages  400  and  401,  June  15." 

If  Dr.  Miller  had  not  "  fallen  down  "  so 
easily  he  could  have  found  that  "weak  spot" 
so  as  to  give  the  last  telling  "  jab  "  at  the 
editor;  for,  unless  locality  has  much  to  do 
with  the  matter,  the  editor's  question,  "  Is 
it  not  true  that  an  un painted  hive  assumes 
a  gray-black  hue — a  color  that  becomes  al- 
most pui'e  black?"  has  no  foundation,  at 
least  not  in  Central  New  York. '  Here,  nn- 
painted  wood,  if  exposed  to  the  weather, 
slowly  changes  to  a  light  gray,  or  dull  whit- 
ish tint,  through  tlie  formation  of  a  slight 
fuzz  all  over  the  exposed  surface.  In  local- 
ities whei'e  wasps  and  hornets  abound,  this 
fuzz  is  scraped  off  with  the  mandibles  of 
these  insects,  and  used,  when  mixed  with 
their  saliva,  to  form  their  nests.  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  wasp's  or  hornet's  nest  of  a  gray- 
black  or  black  hue.  Now,  where  does  this 
apply?  This  light-gray  fuzz  so  "tangles 
up  "  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  air  circulat- 
ing through  it  that  it  is  almost  cool  in  com- 
parison with  a  hive  Avhich  is  painted  Vene- 
tian red,  and  compares  very  favorably  Avith 
the  hive  which  is  painted  white.  With  the 
experience  of  placing  my  bare  hand  on  the 
surfaces  of  hives  of  different  colors,  scores 
of  times  during  the  past,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  any  unpainted  hive  which  had 
been  left  out  in  the  Aveather  for  a  period  of 
four  or  more  years  could  be  "  almost  hot 
enough  to  blister  the  hand."  I  had  scores 
of  combs  melted  down  in  hives  painted  in 
dark  colors  when  I  used  to  paint  my  hives, 
but  never  a  comb  in  an  unpainted  hive,  nor 
in  one  painted  Avhite.  So  if  I  Avere  to  paint 
hives,  white  Avould  be  the  only  color  I  Avould 
use. 

But  after  seeing  Avater  running  out  from 
the  entrances  of  painted  hives  on  cool  spring 
mornings  when  the  bees  Avere  eA'aporating 
nectar  gathered  the  day  before,  and  after 
haA'ing  combs  mold  to  a  far  greater  degree 
during  the  winter  in  all  painted  hives,  Avhile 
the  combs  and  inside  of  the  hives  Avhich 
were  unpainted  continued  in  far  better 
shape,  I  decided,  some  tAventy-five  years 
ago,  never  to  paint  another  hive. 

As  to  the  economy  of  painting,  I  consider 
it  a  myth.  The  editor  cites  the  painting  of 
houses  to  prove  his  ground.  Last  Aveek  I 
was  told  that  a  house  two  miles  from  here, 
which  Avas  built  and  the  siding  put  on  87 


years  ago,  had  been  torn  doAvn  to  give  place 
to  a  modern  house.  As  this  old  house  had 
never  been  painted,  I  Avent  over  to  see  the 
siding.  I  found  many  of  the  boards  almost  as 
good  as  Avhen  i:)ut  on.  Others  Avere  cracked 
and  checked  at  the  ends  and  in  different 
l)laces,  Avith  a  few  someAvhat  decayed  around 
tlie  nails  Avhich  had  held  them  in  place, 
Avhile  all  Avere  Avorn  from  one-third  to  tAVo- 
thirds  doAvn  or  through  bj^  the  storms  beat- 
ing upon  them,  except  the  lap,  under  which 
most  of  them  Avere  as  sound  as  ever.  Why 
talk  about  the  economy  in  painting  houses? 
The  oAvner  said  that  old  house  had  not  leak- 
ed through  the  siding  since  he  bought  the 
place,  tAventy  years  ago.  The  main  reason 
for  painting  either  houses  or  hives  is  the 
looks.  If  the  looks  keep  a  man  interested 
and  contented  Avith  his  home  or  his  bees 
Avhen  he  otherwise  Avould  make  "shipAvreck" 
of  either  or  both,  with  such  a  one,  painting 
certainly  pays;  but  where  any  man  or 
woman  can  keep  up  the  same  interest  in 
bees,  and  keep  them  in  unpainted  hives,  my 
experience  proA'es  that  more  "  dollars  "  will 
come  to  such  a  one  than  would  accrue  where 
the  hives  are  painted. 

But  whether  painted  or  unpainted,  all 
liives  should  have  shade-boards.  These  are 
"  miles  "  ahead  of  shade  from  trees  or  build- 
ings for  bees,  and  for  profit  from  an  apiary 
as  well.  I  am  surprised  to  note  that  Dr.  M. 
us^s  painted  tin  covers,  or  those  having  the 
Avood  covered  with  zinc.  Either  keeps  the 
moisture  in  nearly  as  badly  as  does  paint. 
Leave  the  Avood  cover  Avithout  paint,  doctor, 
and  put  the  zinc  over  the  shade-board.  I 
make  a  "  skeleton  "  of  yg-inch-square  strips, 
as  Avide  as  the  cover  of  the  hive,  and  eight 
inclies  longer  than  the  hive  is  as  it  stands 
Avith  the  entrance  to  the  south.  I  raise  the 
back  or  north  end  of  the  skeleton  four  to  six 
inches  from  the  cover  by  m.eans  of  posts  or 
legs.  This  allows  air  to  pass  over  the  coA-er, 
and  carries  off  the  rain.  To  the  top  of  the 
skeleton  I  nail  %  or  i/^  inch  lumber  one 
foot  longer  than  the  cover  of  the  hive  is 
Avide.  I  coA'er  this  Avith  zinc,  tin,  or  two-ply 
balkan  roofing  paper.  The  latter  answers 
all  practical  purposes,  and  costs  only  75 
cents  for  a  roll  which  Avill  cover  108  square 
feet.  The  tin  and  paper  need  paint  to  keep 
them  from  deteriorating.  The  thin  lumber 
can  be  obtained  from  boxes  in  the  country 
store,  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  a  song. 
When  nailing  to  the  skeleton,  alloAv  the  foot 
an  extra  length  to  project  equally  on  each 
side  of  the  hive  or  cover.  If  in  a  windy 
place  a  brick  or  stone  Avill  be  needed  on  the 
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NOTES,  NEGOTIABLE  AND  OTHERWISE 


BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


Put  on  supers  when  it  suits  your  conve- 
nience, and  take  them  off  when  the  honey  is 
ripe,  not  before. 

The  first  three  lessons  for  beginners 
should  be.  How  to  Light,  How  to  Load,  and 
How  to  Use  a  Smoker.  Some  veterans  will 
please  take  notice — and  lessons. 

I  had  a  little  skit  on  the  color  blindness  in 
bees.  The  editor  left  it  lying  around  loose, 
and  Mr.  Lovell  picked  it  up,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  loaded.  My  sympathies  are 
extended  to  the  afflicted. 

Some  old  professors  said  that  action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  and  opposite  in  direction. 
They  may  be  opposite  all  right,  but  not 
equal.  Use  your  finger  to  push  the  bee 
through  a  hole  and  you  won't  ask  me  any 
fool  questions. 

If  you  have  neglected  to  feed  your  bees 
until  now  you  should  use  one  of  the  candies. 
They  are  safer  for  cold-weather  feeding — a 
little  more  trouble  to  make,  but  a  lot  easier 
to  use,  and  a  whole  lot  better  for  the  bees 
— in  cold  weather,  mind  you,  and,  again, 
some  other  times. 

If  you  really  want  to  improve  the  bee- 
keeping conditions  around  you,  to  help  to 
eradicate  bee  diseases,  get  the  beekeepers 
to  subscribe  to  the  bee  magazines.  If  every 
reader  will  get  just  one  new  reader  the  uplift 
in  bee  culture  will  be  beyond  anticipation. 
And  I  don't  own  a  red  cent's  worth  of  a 
bee  paper  at  that. 

If  you  do  not  get  what  you  think  your 
honey  is  worth,  do  not  blame  the  buyer,  the 
commission  house,  nor  any  one  but  yourself. 
Probably  you  are  afraid  to  ask  all  it  is 
worth,  and  a  little  more,  and  perhaps  you 
are  hard  up  and  need  the  money.  Nothing 
"  bears  "  the  market  more  than  necessity. 
Poor  goods  stand  next. 

Never  mind  the  increase  in  price  of  lum- 
ber. It  is  a  small  matter  after  all,  and  you 
can  not  afford  to  go  without  proper  equip- 
ment and  then  make  up  for  it  in  labor. 
Your  own  labor  is  even  more  costly  than 
what  you  hire,  and  you  can  easily  waste 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  needed  appli- 
ances by  not  having  them,  P.  S. — I  do  not 
deal  in  supplies. 

A  man  quoted  to  me  the  old  saw  that  bees 
won't  sting  you  if  you  hold  your  breath, 
and  added  that  it  wouldn't  work — told  him 
he  didn't  hold  it  long  enough.  Bees  don't 
sting  dead   things — not  if  they   are   quite 


dead,  and  the  color  is  right.  Incidentally, 
the  odor  of  things  thoroughly  dead  does  not 
cause  the  bees  to  assail  them.  I  wonder 
why.     Guess  they  like  that  odor. 

Lost,  strayed,  or  stolen. — One  odor  theory. 
A  liberal  reward  will  be  paid  for  its  return 
to  E.  R.  R.,  Medina,  Ohio,  and  no  questions 
asked.  [The  odor  theory  is  still  on  deck. 
The  editor  is  not  ready  to  abandon  it  just 
yet.  Any  thing  that  tends  to  destroy  or 
obliterate  colony  or  queen  odor  by  smoking, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing,  may  or  may 
not  support  the  theory.  We  are  waiting  for 
more  evidence. — Ed.] 

Have  you  begun  your  plans  for  1915? 
Yes,  I  mean  that  year,  for  those  for  1914 
should  have  been  made  long  ago,  and  need 
only  a  little  polishing  up.  That  sounds 
foolish,  like  a  waste  of  good  space,  for  the 
year-ahead  planners  will  do  it  anyhow,  and 
no  power  known  to  man  can  start  the  other 
kind  into  getting  a  move  on.  But  there  may 
be  some  who  only  forgot,  or  are  taking  a 
nap,  so  I  guess  we  will  let  it  stand.  And. 
by  the  way,  do  not  confuse  real  planning 
with  day  dreams.     They  are  quite  different. 

Funny  what  different  notions  are  held  on 
smokers  and  the  use  of  them.  A  good  many 
of  the  boys  use  any  kind  that  may  be  at 
hand,  and  a  lot  of  others  want  something 
very  special.  One  wants  a  little  vest-pocket 
affair.  Another  wants  something  on  the 
style  of  a  smelting  furnace,  and  about  as 
handy.  One  will  spend  much  of  the  day- 
light hours  in  stoking,  while  another  seems 
able  to  make  a  pinch  of  fuel  do  all  day. 
One  will  suffocate  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
another  will  forget  thers  is  such  a  thing. 
And  there  are  some  benighted  individuals 
who  persist  in  using  a  nasty  old  pipe  filled 
with  tobacco.  Say,  wouldn't  it  make  some 
show  to  line  up  the  boys  with  a  collection 
of  the  sundry  varieties,  and  set  them  going? 

There  is  one  way  to  sell  your  honey  which 
will  bring  top  price,  take  all  you  raise,  and 
drive  you  distracted  to  meet  the  growing 
demand.  Produce  the  rich,  ripe,  come-again 
kind.  It  sells  itself  as  well  as  rum.  And 
right  there  lies  a  tale — a  true  tale.  A  cer- 
tain dealer  in  bottled  liquors  ordered  a  few 
jars  of  honey  to  be  used  with  liquor  for 
coughs  and  colds.  Soon  more  was  wanted ; 
then  more  and  more,  and  yet  more.  Each 
year  the  volume  has  increased.  Great  quan- 
tities have  gone,  to  people  who  never  use 
liquor,  and  now  the  dealer  says  that  if 
the  trade  keeps  on  growing  it  will  exceed 
his  liquor  trade  and  drive  him  out  of  it. 
The  honey  has  always  been  of  the  highest 
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quality,  and  sells  itself.  It  has  become  a 
staple,  a  necessity,  and  the  producer  thinks 
it  a  good  way  and  a  good  place  to  fight 
liquor.  When  a  club  fails,  try  sugar  plums. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


A  VISIT  WITH  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN   IN   CAN- 
ADA. 


A  Modern  Twelve-frame  Power  Extracting  Plant; 
Troubles  with  the  Honey-pump  Overcome;  the 
Steam  Uncaping-knife  vs.  the  Cold  Knife;  Cap- 
ping-melters  vs.  Draining-cans. 

BY  H.  H.  ROOT 

Ever  since  ]\Ii'. 
R.  F.  Holtermann 
bought  his  twelve- 
frame  extractor  I 
have  been  promis- 
ing to  cross  over 
into  Canada  in 
order  to  see  it 
work  and  to  see 
several  other 
things  work  be- 
sides; hut  circum- 
sianccs  prevented 
my  going  until 
Jr.ly  of  this  year. 
Tarly  in  July  Mr. 
H.  wrote  that  the 
honey-pump  was 
not  working  prop- 
erly, and  tliat  I 
would  simply 
have  to  come.  I 
learned  later  that 
there  had  been 
some  speculation  among  the  students  work- 
ing for  Mr.  Holtermann  as  to  whether  I 
would  dare  show  up,  and  that  Mr.  Glen 
Holtermann,  who,  by  the  way,  is  six  feet 
tall  and  then  some,  had  said  that  they  would 
see  when  the  time  came  that  1  would  make 
some  excuse  and  stay  at  home.  However, 
contrary  to  expectations.  Glen,  who  was 
waiting  at  the  station  with  the  auto,  saw 
me  get  off  the  train  at  the  appointed  time. 
We  started  at  once  for  the  i^articular  yard 
that  was  being  extracted,  several  miles 
away.  1  had  no  need  to  ask  Glen  whether 
they  had  already  begun  work  for  the  day, 
for  he  was  decidedly  "  stuck  up,"  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  dressed  in  bib  over- 
alls. 

Although  the  distance  from  the  station  to 
the  3'ard  was  between  five  and  six  miles,  Ave 
covered  it  in  a  very  few  minutes  in  the 
auto.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Holtermann 
decided  he  could  no  longer  waste  his  time 
in  going  from  yavA  to  yard  behind  a  horse, 


R.  F.  Holtermann,  of  B-ant- 
ford,  Ont.,  Can.  Mr;  Hol- 
termann is  wintering  700 
colonies  in  Ontario,  and  150 
in   Missouri. 


and  so  he  purchased  a  five-jjassenger  auto- 
mobile— an  Overland — which  has  proven  a 
good  investment  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Frequently  the  "  democrat,"  loaded  with 
fixtures,  is  towed  behind  the  machine.  Light 
loads  in  a  single  wagon  may  be  pulled  eas-- 
ily  over  good  roads,  and  much  better  time 
made,  than  with  a  horse.  Of  course,  the 
average  automobile  is  not  adapted  for  tow- 
ing heavy  loads. 

When  we  reached  the  yard  I  went  at 
once  to  the  honey-house,  and  a  busy  scene 
met  my  eyes.  In  all,  there  were  six  helpers 
keeping  the  twelve-frame  extractor  going, 
besides  these  out  in  the  yard.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  whole  plant,  although  this  particular 
view  .was  taken  at  another  yard. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  various 
l^arts  of  the  extracting  outfit  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Holtermann  drives  his 
twelve-frame  extractor  with  a  gasoline-en- 
gine, which,  to  economize  space  in  the  room, 
is  located  outside  the  building,  the  belt  run- 
ning through  a  hole  cut  in  the  wall,  Fig.  2. 
The  pump  conveys  the  honey  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  extractor  to  one  after  another  of 
the  large  tanks  seen  in  the  background  of 
Fig.  1,  each  of  which  holds  about  3400 
pounds.  The  tanks,  of  which  there  are 
about  26  in  all,  are  six  feet  high  and  three 
feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  Holtermann  does  not 
use  a  capping-melter,  having,  instead,  two 
large  uncapping-tanks  in  which  the  cap- 
pings  drain.  He  is  using  for  the  first  time 
this  season  two  steam  uncai^ping-knives. 
Heretofore  he  has  always  used  cold  knives 
entirely.  After  being  uncapped  the  combs 
are  placed  diagonally,  as  shown,  in  a  super 
wliicli  stands  over  a  large  square  pan  to 
catch  the  drip. 

When  I  arrived  I  noticed  that  the  belt 
was  not  on  the  pump.  It  would  not  stay 
on,  in  fact;  and  the  pump,  while  a  tiling  of 
beauty,  was  hardly  a  "  joy  forever."  Near- 
ly tlie  whole  time  of  one  man  was  taken  in 
drawing  off  pails  of  honey  from  the  bottom 
of  the  extractor  and  lifting  them  up  and 
pouring  the  honey  into  those  high  tanks.  I 
at  once  saw  that  two  mistakes  had  been 
made  in  following  the  instructions,  and  we 
proceeded  to  make  them  right.  In  the  first 
place,  the  large  pulley  was  located  on  the 
extractor  shaft  and  the  small  one  on  the 
pump.  We  exchanged  pulleys,  putting  the 
small  one  on  the  extractor-shaft,  and  the 
large  one  on  the  pumji,  thus  reducing  the 
speed  greatly.  It  dejiends  somewhat  on  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  and  of  the  honey 
also,  on  the  heiglit  to  which  the  honey  must 
be  elevated ;  but  if  the  pump  runs  60  to  100 
revolutions  per  minute  it  is  fast  enough  for 
all  requirements.  Mr.  Holtermann's  ex- 
tractor being  a  twelve-frame,  the  pump  was 
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Fir!.    1. — Interior  of  one  of  R.   F.   Holtermann's   extracting-liouses.      The   young   man   on   the   left    is   Walter 

Hull,  of  Connecticut.     The  next  is  Warren  Munroe,  of  Ontario.     These  two  were  students 

with  Mr.  Holtermanu  this  last  season.     Glen  Holtermann  is  shown  at  the  extractor. 


running  a  trifle  over  100  revolutions  i)er 
minute. 

We  next  took  down  the  %-incli  pipe 
which  conveyed  the  honey  from  the  pump  to 
the  can,  and  replaced  it  with  one-inch  pipe. 
When  this  change  was  made  the  pump  ran 
easily  with  a  comparatively  loose  belt,  and 
kept  ahead  of  the  extractor  without  effort. 
On  one  occasion  when  swinging  the  horizon- 
tal pipe  to  the  next  tank  we  found  it  was 
not  quite  long  enough  to  reach.  We  threw 
the  pump  belt  off,  therefore,  while  we  were 
putting  on  a  longer  pipe,  the  extractor  be- 
ing kept  running  all  the  while.  It  took 
about  ten  minutes  to  rig  up  the  longer  pipe ; 
and  during  this  time  the  level  of  the  honey 
in  the  extractor-can  had  risen  to  a  point 
where  it  was  almost  touching  the  bottom  of 
the  reel.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  belt  was  put  on,  the  pump  had  "  caught 
up  "  and  we  could  see  the  bottom  of  the 
extractor  again. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  I 
watched  the  operation  of  this  twelve-frame 
extractor;  for  it  has  been  suggested  more 
than  once,  that,  since  centrifugal  force  is 
greater  closer  to  the  center,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  it  is  possibly  a  mistake  to  use 
extractors  that  are  so  large.  However,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  in  my  mind  that,  since  the 


velocity  of  the  combs  is  so  very  much  great- 
er in  the  larger  cans  at  a  given  reel  speed, 
this  more  than  offsets  the  slight  disadvan- 
tage of  having  the  combs  further  from  the 
center  of  the  reel.  Practical  proof  of  this 
was  not  lacking;  for  this  twelve-frame  ex- 
tractor emptied  the  combs  in  less  time  than 
I  thought  was  possible;  that  is,  it  required 
less  time  for  a  set  of  combs,  considering  the 
lieavy  body  of  the  honey,  than  any  extract- 
or that  I  have  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with. 
In  order  to  keep  the  extractor  moving  as 
much  of  the  time  as  possible,  Mr.  Holter- 
mann has  two  men  ready  the  instant  the 
I'eel  comes  to  a  stop,  one  to  take  out  the 
empty  combs  and  the  other  to  i^ut  in  the 
full  ones  to  be  extracted.  I  found  that  the 
average  time  required  to  change  the  twelve 
combs  was  fifteen  seconds.  Although  the 
honey  had  just  been  taken  from  the  hives, 
so  that  it  was  quite  warm,  it  was  neverthe- 
less of  very  good  body,  and  the  average 
time  that  the  combs  were  whirled  was  two 
and  a  half  minutes.  This  means  that  in 
every  two  minutes  and  three  quarters,  or  m 
every  three  minutes  at  the  most,  a  twelve- 
frame  super  of  honey  was  extracted.  The- 
oretically this  would  figure,  counting  five 
pounds  to  a  comb,  something  over  1000 
pounds  per  hour.     Taking  into  considera- 
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tion  occasional  delays,  the  average  rate  while 
I  was  there  was  about  700  pounds  an  hour.* 

Mr.  Holtermann  himself  works  in  the 
yard,  having  two  helpers  to  assist  him.  Fig. 
3  shows  the  process  of  removing  the  honey 
from  the  hives.  One  helper  is  provided  with 
a  smoker,  and  the  other  with  two  brushes. 
The  one  with  the  smoker  removes  the  cover, 
loosens  tlie  frames,  and  handles  the  smoker, 
while  Mr.  Holtermann  shakes  the  frames 
one  by  one,  then  holds  them  momentarily 
while  the  second  helper  brushes  them  clean 
of  the  lew  bees  remaining,  both  sides  being 
brushed  at  one  stroke.  On  several  different 
occasions  the  three  men  removed  from  the 
hives,  cleared  off  bees,  and  brought  to  the 
honey-house,  eight  twelve-frame  supers  in 
ten  minutes.  This,  however,  is  a  trifle  les^ 
than  the  average  time  taken. 

At  some  of  the  yards  a  small  push  cart  on 
a  wooden  track  is  used.  Fig.  4.  Mr.  Holter- 
mann is  greatly  pleased  witli  this  arrange- 
ment, and  expects  to  install  a  similar  cart 
and  track  at  each  yard.  At  some  of  the 
yards  the  "  democrat  "  is  used  for  convey- 


*  I  have  learned  since  writing  the  above  that  Mr. 
Holtermann's  entire  crop  this  past  season  ran  some- 
thing over  80,000  pounds.  One  apiary  averaged  over 
160  pounds  to  the  colony;  another,  150  pounds,  etc. 
He  fed  sugar  this  fall  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  per 
colony. 


Pig.  3. — Mr.  Holtermann  and  two  helpers  removing  honey  from  the 
hives.  One  helper  opens  the  hives  and  manipulates  the  smoker.  Mr.  H. 
shakes  the  combs,  then  holds  them  while  the  second  helper  with  two  brushes 
clears  off  the  few  remaining  bees. 


Fig.  2.^Gasoline-engine  located  outside  the  building, 

and  belted  to  the  extractor  through  a 

hole  cut  in  the  wall. 


ing  the  honey  up  to  the  extracting-house. 
Fig.  5  shows  the  vehicle  in  question  with 
empty  supers  ready  to  go  back  to  the  hive. 
Each  extractor-house  has  an  opening  in  the 
side  through  which  the  full  and  empty  su- 
pers are  passed  to  do  away  with  the  loss  of 
time  and  greater  danger  of  robbers  caused 
by  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  regular  door, 

THE   UNCAPPING   -   CAN 

VS.    THE    CAPPING- 

MELTER. 

Mr.  Holtermann  has 
never  used  a  capjDing- 
melter,  but  has  seen  it 
in  use  enough  to  make 
up  his  mind  that  he 
does  not  want  such  an 
outfit  for  his  own  use. 
He  figures  that  the 
capping-melter,  while 
it  melts  the  wax  and 
separates  all  of  the 
honey,  requires  much 
more  attention  than  an 
uncapping-can,  which 
time  could  be  used  to 
better  advantage  at 
something  else  during 
the  height  of  the  ex- 
tracting. Furthermore, 
while  the  flavor  of  the 
honey  need  not  be  in- 
jured if  the  meller  is 
properly  constructed, 
yet  the  color  is  apt  to 
be  darkened  slightly. 

The  uncapping-cans 
are  shown   in  Fig.   1. 
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Fig.  4. — The  supers  of  honey  loaded  on  the  car,  ready  to  be  pushed  to  the  extracting-house.     Mr.  Holterniann 
is  greatly  pleased  with  the  car  and  its  wooden  track,  and  he  expects  to  install  a  similar  one  at  each  yard. 


A  perforated-metal  basket,  only  slightly 
smaller  than  the  can  itself,  but  just  two- 
thirds  its  depth,  occupies  the  upjDer  half  of 
the  can.  There  are  two  cans,  one  for  each 
operator,  and  they  hold  enough  for  half  a 
day's  work.  The  eappings  are  frequently 
punched  and  stirred  with  a  board  so  that 
they  are  comparatively  dry  when  taken  out 
and  transferred  to  a  barrel.  Two  barrels 
will  hold  drained  eappings  for  the  entire 
extracting  at  each  yard.  The  honey  in  the 
bottom  of  the  uncapping-can  is  run  out  into 
pails  and  lifted  up  into  the  main  tank.  Mr. 
Wm.  Lossing,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  uses  very 
much  the  same  plan  but  goes  a  step  further 
in  that  he  has  a  hose  leading  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  uncapping-can  to  the  bottom  of 
the  extractor,  so  that  the  pump  elevates  the 
honey  from  both  into  the  tank. 

THE   STEAM    UNCAPPING-KNIFE. 

As  mentioned  before,  Mr.  Holtermann  has 
not  used  the  steam  knives  until  this  year; 
in  fact,  he  told  me  he  had  been  rather  op- 
posed to  them,  but  he  finds  them  a  great 
improvement  over  the  cold  knife.  With  tiie 
steam  knife  Miss  Holtermann  was  able  to 
uncap  three  combs  per  minute,  and  keep  up 
this  rate  right  along.  At  tliis  speed  I  fail 
to  see  why  any  one  should  need  an  uncap- 
ping machine.  There  is  not  a  machine  that 
has  ever  been  tried  that  will  uncap  all 
combs.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  hand 
work  that  must  be  done  any  way.  Taking 
this  into   consideration,   it   is   my   opinion 


that  no  machine  will  ever  be  built  that  will 
exceed  the  rate  of  three  combs  per  minute. 
I  know  that,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  combs  are  uniform 
and  bulged,  a  greater  speed  than  this  has 
been  made  with  a  machine.  I  know,  too, 
that  the  advocates  of  the  uncapping-ma- 
ehine  have  suggested  that  the  honey-pro- 
ducers must  take  more  pains  to  have  their 
combs  uniformly  bulged  on  both  sidesl. 
However,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
my  honest  conviction  that  the  uncapping- 
machine  will  be  no  nearer  perfection  ten 
years  hence.  In  saying  this  I  am  not  trying 
lo  tlu'ow  cold  water  on  the  etforts  of  any 
one.  I  merely  believe,  as  I  said  before,  that 
no  uneapping-machine,  taking  into  consid- 
eration tie  lest  combs  that  tie  average  pro- 
ducer will  lave,  will  ever  exceed  the  simple 
steam  knife. 

It  takes  three  operators  with  cold  knives 
to  keep  up  with  the  twelve-frame  extractor, 
and  only  two  using  the  steam  knife.  Mr. 
Holtermann  was  having  a  little  trouble  be- 
cause the  water  in  the  boiler  evaporated  so 
fast  that  frequent  additions- were  necessary. 
I  think  his  trouble  was  that  the  oil-stove 
used  could  not  be  properly  regiilated,  and 
there  was  far  more  heat  than  was  really 
necessary.  With  a  stove  that  can  be  turned 
no  higher  than  required,  two  quarts  of 
water  will  run  the  knife  half  a  day,  so  that 
<lie  boiler  needs  filling  only  once  in  the 
molding  and  o;ue  at  noon. 
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Fig'.  6  shows  a  cor- 
ner of  one  of  Mr.  Hol- 
termann's  yards.  The 
hives  are  located  in 
groups  of  four.  In  tlie 
fall,  after  the  supers 
have  been  removed, 
the  four  brood-cham- 
bers are  located  in  the 
winter  case  that  Mr. 
Holtermann  has  de- 
scribed in  these  col- 
umns before.  Fig.  7 
shows  the  cases  set  at 
one  side  of  the  yard, 
ready  for  use  again 
this  fall.  By  this  plan 
the  labor  of  packing 
and  getting  ready  for 
winter  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  col- 
onies winter  perfectly. 
It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Holtermann, 

formerlj'  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
cellar  wintering,  now  winters  entirely  on 
the  summer  stands  by  the  use  of  these  mam- 
moth winter  cases,  each  of  which  holds  four 
twelve-frame  colonies.  A  full  description 
of  these  cases,  how  they  are  made,  etc.,  is 
given  on  pages  693-696,  Nov.  15,  1911. 

Fig.  7  also  shows  a 
new-style  cover.  Mr. 
Holtermann  likes  these 
better  than  any  other 
he  has  ever  used,  and 
he  has  had  a  pretty 
wide  experience.  The 
cover  proper  is  merely 
a  square  pan,  inside  of 
which  is  loosely  placed 
a  rim  or  frame  made 
of  ~/s  material.  Fig.  8. 
Inside  this  rim  are 
placed  several  layers 
of  heavy  strawboard. 
The  layers  of  straw- 
board  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent protection  from 
the  hot  sun,  and  also 
make  a  very  warm 
cover  in  sj^ring  and 
autumn.  The  galvan- 
ized-metal  roof,  the 
corners  of  which  are 
soldered,  makes  the 
whole  thing  water- 
proof. Of  course,  when 
the  cover  is  removed 
ordinarily,  the  inside 
part  is  lifted  off  with 
the    metal    jiart — that 


Fig.  5. — The  "  Democrat  "  used  to  carry  supers  to  and  from  the  extracting- 
house  at  the  yards  where  there  is  no  cart  and  track. 


is,  the  whole  thing  comes  off  togetlier.  In 
the  picture  Mr.  Holtermann  has  merely 
lifted  up  the  metal  part  to  show  the  con- 
struction iinderneath.  A  quilt  is  laid  over 
the  top-bars  before  the  cover  is  put  on. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  I  secured  a  picture 
of  Mr.  Holtermann,  his  son  and  daughter, 


Pig.  6. — A  group  of  four  twelve-frame  hives,  three  of  which  had  four 
supers  apiece.  In  tlie  fall  the  four  hives  are  moved  a  little  closer  together, 
and  the  winter-case  shown   in  the  next  illustration  is  set  down  over  all. 
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Fig.   7.- 


-The   large   winter-cases  piled  at  one  side   of   the   apiary,    ready   for 
use  in  the  fall. 


and  his  four  helpers,  the  latter  stopping-  foi 
a  moment  just  as  they  were  starting  for  an 
outyard.  Fig.  9.  Mr.  Holtermann  may 
well  be  i_iroud  of  his  efficient  helpers,  and 
they  in  turn  appreciate  the  experience  they 
are  getting  in  so  short  a  time.  For  my  part, 
T  never  enjoyed  two  days'  work  more  than 
the  two  days  last  July  when  I,  too,  was  a 
Canadian. 

Cuntinued  in  next  issue. 


time  after,  I  mentior- 
ed  the  matter  to  F.  J. 
Miller,  of  London.  It 
was  late  in  the  season, 
and  he  had  some  ex- 
tracting to  do.  He  ask- 
ed me  to  send  it  to 
him,  saying  that  he 
would  try  it.  This 
made  me  feel  that  what 
was  of  no  use  to  me 
should  not  be  of  much 
use  to  Mr.  Miller ;  and, 
of  course,  what  would 
or  could  be  of  use  to 
Mr.  Miller  might  be  of 
use  to  me.  However, 
the  steam-heated  hon- 
ey-knife was  not  tried 
the  following  season. 

By  last  spring,  how- 
e  V  e  r,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  much  greater  capacity  for  ex- 
tracting I  began  to  feel  the  need  of  some- 
thing to  assist  in  uncapping.  I  have  had 
splendid  help  in  uncapping;  yet  there 
was  an  apparent  need  of  moi'e  heljj  in  this 
direction,  so  I  ordered  an  outfit  of  steam- 
heated  knives  and  one  boiler  having  two 
outlets,  to  which  to  attach  the  rubber  tubes 


THE  STEAM-HEATED  HONEY-KNIFE  AND  THE 
HONEY-PUMP 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN 


Beekeepers  should  be  more  interested  in 
hearing  of  something  which  will  reduce  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  the  production  of 
honey  than  in  reading  about  great  honey 
crops.  That  which  reduces  the  cost  of  un- 
capping before  extracting,  reduces  the  cost 
of  producing  extracted  honey.  "Especially 
during  the  time  of  extracting  labor  is  scarce 
and  high-priced  in  this  locality.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  skilled  help  for  the 
beekeeper.  Douljtless  this  is  true  in  many 
other  localities.  Give  me  any  thing  which 
cuts  down  the  help  required  in  extracting, 
and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  "  keep  more  bees." 

When,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  E.  R.  Root 
handed  me  a  steam-heated  honey-knife,  tell- 
ing me  that  I  could  try  it  and  he  would  like 
to  have  my  report,  I  thought  to  myself,  "  I 
can  not  be  bothered  with  a  knife  having  a 
rubber  tube  at  one  end  to  hamper  and  re- 
strict the  uncapper's  movements."  I  thought, 
too,  that  the  extracting-house  was  hot 
enough  without  artificial  heat.  Consequent- 
ly the  knife  was  put  ujDon  the  shelf.     Some 


Fig.  8. — Details  of  the  metal  cover.  The  metal 
part  is  made  like  a  large  square  pan  with  the  cor- 
ners soldered.  The  inside  part,  which  is  removable, 
consists  of  a  rim  filled  with  several  thicknesses  of 
heavy  strawboard. 
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Pig.  9. 


—Mr.  HoUermann  and  his  force  of  helpers.     Reading  from  left  to  right:   Warren   Munroe,   Closson 
Scott,  Glenelg  Holtermann,  Louise  Holtermann,  R.  F.  HoUermann,  W.  White,  Walter  Hull. 


and  knives.  They  came,  we  saw,  they  con- 
quered. One  uncapper  can  readily  do  in 
one  hour  what  it  required  11/2  hours  to  do 
before,  and  then  leave  the  comb  in  better 
shape.  More,  for  it  tends  to  warm  the  hon- 
ey in  the  comb,  so  that  it  extracts  more 
readily.  The  honey  also,  being  warm,  sep- 
arates from  the  cappings  more  easily. 
Again,  where  the  honey  has  been  taken  off 
the  hive  and  away  from  the  bees  some  time 
previous  to  extracting,  the  honey  is  some- 
what rewarmed. 

For  new  combs  or,  rather,  combs  which 
are  not  strengthened  by  cocoons  left  by 
hatching  bees,  the  steam-heated  knife  is  best 
of  all,  and  overcomes  witli  the  greatest  ease 
difficulties  of  a  real  nature.  Where  the 
combs  have  been  used  in  the  brood-chamber 
the  steam-heated  knife  can  not  melt  the 
cocoons ;  but  if  the  knife  is  kept  sharp  they 
can  be  cut  as  before  by  the  unhealed  knife. 
We  do  not  expect  to  use  the  cold  knife  in 
the  future. 

THE  HONEY-PUMP. 

With  the  intention  of  trying  to  reduce 
labor  in  extracting,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
pumping  the  honey  from  the  extractor  to 
the  tank.  The  pump  I  had  formerly  tried 
did  not  work;  and  during  the  season  of 
1912  we  ran  all  our  lioney  from  the  extract- 
or into  a  pail  and  dumped  it  into  tanks  six 
feet  high.  With  one  twelve-frame  extractor 
this  kept  one  man  fairly  busy ;  but  since  a 
proper  pump  has  been  attached  to  the  ex- 


tractor, and  in  a  proper  way,  the  pump 
does  this  work  without  any  danger  of  run- 
ning over  on  the  floor  or  dripping,  and  this 
almost  saves  the  labor  of  one  man.  These  two 
changes  have  proved  a  gxeat  help  to  me  in 
extracting. 

We  hope  to  have  next  season  two  twelve- 
frame  machines  run  by  one  engine  side  by 
side,  and  expect  to  have  our  combs  thor- 
oughly dry  when  leaving  the  extractor,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  extract  readily 
1200  lbs.  per  hour. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


REQUEENING  WITHOUT  DEQUEENING 
Some  Interesting  Facts 


BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


"  Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not;  they 
have  ears,  but  they  hear  not." 

In  Gleanings  for  Nov.  1, 1913,  page  747, 
near  the  top  of  the  second  column,  appears 
the  following:  "  '  Why,  the  other  day,'  said 
our  Mr.  Marchant,  '  by  error  I  introduced 
by  the  smoke  method  a  queen  in  a  hive  where 
there  was  already  a  nice  laying  queen. 
Would  you  believe  it?  they  accepted  the 
introduced  queen  and  killed  their  nice  lay- 
er!   What  do  you  think  about  that?  '  " 

Evidently  both  Mr.  Marchant  and  the 
editor  did  not  think  along  the  leading  line. 
Right  before  their  eyes, lay  bare  one  of  the 
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most  promising  innovations  in  bee  culture. 
It  is  tliis:  Requeening  ivithout  dequeening. 
I  have  been  doing  it  for  some  time  in  cm 
experimental  way,  ti-ying  to  find  the  basic 
laws,  for  as  yet  I  can  not  succeed  every  time. 
I  am  not  sure  as  to  what  conditions  are 
essential  to  uniform  success,  and  hence  have 
hesitated  to  say  much  about  it.  But  the 
present  seems  to  be  an  excellent  time  to 
broach  the  subject.  The  eye  of  the  bee- 
keeping world  is  on  the  new  method  of  intro- 
ducing, and  all  its  variations  and  possibil- 
ities will  be  discussed  and  tried  out,  hence 
]  believe  it  wise  to  mention  what  I  have  so 
far  done,  even  though  the  work  is  not  com- 
plete. 

In  the  past  I  have  stated  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  introduce  a  plurality  of  queens  and 
have  them  all  accepted,  but  sooner  or  later 
all  but  one  disappear.  Keeping  a  plural- 
ity of  queens  in  a  colony  has  long  been  a 
dream  of  many,  as  a  way  to  have  large  colo- 
nies. Its  practicability  or  wisdom  is  not 
now  under  consideration,  but  the  subject  is 
cited  merely  to  recall  what  has  been  at- 
tempted, and  show  how  very  near  to  a  new 
thing  some  of  the  experimenters  came. 

Permanent  plurality  of  queens  had  prov- 
ed impossible;  but  the  fact  that  bees  would 
even  for  a  time  tolerate  a  plurality  of  queens 
(not  under  supersedure  conditions)  sug- 
gested to  me  the  possibilitj^  that  perhaps  a 
young  queen  might  be  given  without  remov- 
ing the  old  one  and  have  the  former  super- 
sede the  latter.  It  was  easy  to  jjut  in  the 
new  queen,  but  it  was  not  alwaj^s  the  new 
one  that  sunived. 

Why?  Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  But  if 
it  works  properly  in  a  few  cases  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  it  work  at  our  pleasure 
when  we  learn  the  laws  underlying  their 
behavior. 

At  present  my  idea  is  this  (and  please 
note  that  I  am  only  stating  it  as  a  working- 
hypothesis,  that  others  may  take  up  the 
work  with  me)  :  A  young  queen  light  in 
eggs  easily  overpowers  an  older  queen  heavy 
with  eggs.  Also,  such  a  young  queen  usu- 
ally conquers  an  old  and  failing  queen.  If 
such  proves  to  be  always  true,  we  have  only 
to  introduce  an  active  queen  light  in  eggs 
to  a  colony  when  its  queen  is  heavy  with 
eggs  to  have  the  desired  sujDersedure  take 
place. 

Now,  note  this:  A  queen,  once  safely  in 
is  safe  until  she  meets  the  other  queen.  The 
more  nimble  queen  usually  wins;  but  some- 
times, when  perhaps  queens  are  about  equal- 
ly matched,  the  bees  take  a  hand,  and  then 
results  are  impossible  of  forecast,  and  ei- 
ther queen  maj'  be  the  victim. 

The  problem  then  is  to  ascertain  the  best 
age  and  condition  of  the  new  queen,  and  the 


most  favorable  conditions  in  the  receiving 
colon}'.  PerhaiDS  some  day  we  may  find 
requeening  without  dequeening  simple  at 
any  time;  but  just  now  the  conditions  above 
set  forth  seem  necessary,  and  even  then  the 
results  are  not  uniform. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  10. 

[Our  correspondent  may  be  on  the  right 
track.  We  believe  he  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  "  a  queen  light  in  eggs  easily  over- 
l^owers  an  older  queen  heavy  with  eggs." 
We  have  noticed  this  time  and  time  again. 
In  the  same  way,  an  interloping  virgin — 
that  is,  one  going  into  a  hive  by  mistake, 
where  there  is  already  a  laying  queen — will 
in  most  cases  supplant  the  reigning  mother, 
for  the  very  reason  that  Mr.  Miller  states. 

We  believe,  also,  he  is  right  in  saying  that 
"  a  queen  once  safely  in  is  safe  until  she 
meets  the  other  queen."  "\A'e  have  seen  not 
a,  little  corroborative  evidence  of  this — so 
much  so  that  we  have  come  to  believe  that, 
when  there  are  two  queens  in  a  hive,  the 
bees  rarely  take  a  hand  in  the  fracas  be- 
tween the  rivals.  They  allow  the  rule  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  work  out,  for  "  to 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  ajDiculture  that  two  colonies 
may  be  united,  each  having  a  queen,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  either  queen  unless 
there  is  a  choice;  but  a  further  examination 
will  show  only  one  queen  in  the  hive.  It  is 
probable  that  the  rivals  "  settle  their  differ- 
ences "  by  one  killing  the  other.  A  royal 
combat  between  queens  does  not  end  like  a 
duel  between  two  men,  both  being  injured 
or  i^ossibly  killed,  but  in  the  case  of  queen 
bees  it  is  simply  a  case  of  death  to  one 
without  injury  to  tlie  other. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Miller  has  present- 
ed the  case,  even  though  he  is  not  at  present 
sure  of  his  premises.- 

The  following  article  touches  on  a  phase 
similar  to  the  one  just  preceding. — Ed.] 


REOUEFNING  WITHOUT    KILLING    THE    OLD 
QUEEN 

Two  Queens  in  the  Hive  for  the  Fell  Work 


BY  J.  B.  MERWIN 


The  requeening  of  our  hives  without  kill- 
ing the  old  queen  is  a  method  we  have  prac- 
ticed in  our  yards  for  some  time,  and  find  it 
superior  in  a  good  many  ways  to  the  old 
style  of  requeening.  In  taking  off  our  supers 
or  upper  stories  for  the  last  time  early  in  the 
fall  or  late  summer  we  often  find  a  few 
hives,  which,  for  various  reasons,  we  wish  to 
requeen.  The  queens  in  these  hives  may  be 
old  ones,  others  may  not  be  doing  good 
work,  and  some  we  wish  to  requeen  for  bet- 
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ter  blood,  etc.  Now,  as  the  honey-flow  draws 
to  a  close,  and  while  there  is  still  some  honey 
coming  in  from  fall  flowers,  we  go  to  these 
hives  that  we  wish  to  requeen  and  cage  the 
queen  of  each  hive.  We  make  a  note  of  this, 
and  on  the  third  day  from  tlie  day  we  cage 
the  queen  we  go  to  the  hive  from  which  we 
wish  to  requeen  and  take  out  a  small  j^iece  of 
comb  containing  larv83  of  the  desired  age. 
With  this  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth  we 
go  to  the  hive  containing  a  caged  queen.  On 
opening  this  hive  we  find  already  started 
several  queen-cells,  each  containing  a  larva 
and  plenty  of  royal  jelly.  We  now  destroy 
all  queen-cells  excepting  two  or  three  nice 
ones,  or  as  many  as  may  be  desired  to  leave, 
and  with  the  transfemng-instrument  pick 
out  the  larva  from  these  and  transfer  the 
larva  from  the  piece  of  comb  from  the 
breeding  queen.  We  next  jjut  back  the 
frames,  liberate  the  old  queen,  close  up  the 
hive,  and  when  opened  again  in  a  few  weeks 
one  will  be  surprised  to  find  two  queens 
laying,  sometimes  on  different  combs,  and 
again  you  will  find  them  both  on  the  same 
side  of  one  frame. 

This  plan  will  work  well  on  all  queens 
two  years  old  or  over.  We  have  not  as  yet 
tried  superseding  yearling  queens  by  this 
plan.  The  old  queen  will  not  tear  down  the 
cells  as  supposed.  Queens  reared  by  this 
method  are  the  same  as  queens  reared  by 
natural  supersedure  (at  least  they  never 
fight,  and  I  never  heard  them  quarreling). 

You  will  find  this  method  superior  to  the 
old  in  more  ways  than  one.  Your  hives  are 
in  no  danger  of  becoming  queenless,  or  the 
bees  balling  the  queen  when  introduced. 
Tlie  queens  are  seldom  lost  in  mating.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  the  two  queens 
in  the  hive  when  you  open  it. 

I  presume  that  a  queen-cell  with  a  lan'a 
several  days  old  could  be  introduced  in 
place  of  transferring  the  larva,  but  we  never 
gave  this  a  trial. 

At  the  present  time,  Sept.  8,  we  have 
several  hives  with  two  queens,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  requeen  a  few  more  yet  this  fall,  as 
we  have  a  late  fall  flow  of  honey  here  from 
wild  thyme. 

To  make  the  above  plan  a  success  you 
must  be  sure  to  destroy  all  queen-cells  and 
cups  excepting  those  you  have  transfen'ed 
the  larva  to.  With  strong  colonies  we  shake 
tlie  bees  from  the  frames.  This  gives  one  a 
chance  to  find  all  the  cells. 

Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

[We  believe  Mr.  Merwin  has  struck  on  an 
excellent  plan  for  superseding  old  queens. 
It  might  work  in  the  case  of  a  yearling,  but 
we  doubt  it.  This  will  be  worth  pasting  in 
the  hat  and  trying  out  after  the  harvest  next 
year, — ]Ed.] 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 
SKETCHES  OF  COLORADO  BEEMEN 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER 


HARRY  CRAWFORD 

1  think  it  was  in  1898  that  father  took  a 
one-horse  wagonload  of  comb  honey  to  the 
city  of  Denver.  1  was  allowed  to  go  along 
to  see  the  wonders  of  the  great  city.  About 
half  way  between  our  home  and  Denver  is 
a  little  station  called  Broomfield.  There 
was  there  at  that  time  a  postoffice  and  store 
combined,  a  creamery,  and  a  railroad  sta- 
tion. Two  or  three  houses  made  up  the 
remainder  of  the  village.  A  low  white  cot- 
tage set  among  a  small  clump  of  trees  dis- 
closed to  our  view  a  neat  little  ai3iary  at  the 
rear  of  the  grounds.  Close  beside  the  house, 
but  abutting  upon  the  street,  was  the  post- 
office  and  store  of  the  village.  As  father 
always  enjoyed  the  association  of  beemen 
we  decided  to  stop  and  water  our  horse  and 
get  some  crackers  and  cheese  for  our  lunch. 

We  met  a  quiet,  unassuming  young  man, 
slight  of  build,  about  average  height,  and 
perhaps  thirty  years  of  age.  This  proved 
to  be  our  first  acquaintance  with  Harry 
Crawford,  who  was  running  the  store  and 
postoffice  and  caring  for  bees  on  the  side. 
His  apiary  consisted  of  perhaps  fifty  colo- 
nies in  neatly  painted  dovetailed  eight-frame 
hives.  Order  seemed  to  be  in  evidence  every- 
where, and  an  absence  of  hurry  and  rush 
was  another  factor  noticed.  Mr.  Crawford 
had  not  been  married  very  long,  and  told 
us  he  was  increasing  his  bee  operations  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  a  short  time  he 
hoped  to  drop  the  store  and  postoffice  busi- 
ness and  use  the  room  for  a  honey-house 
and  shop.  At  that  time  he  had  one  or  two 
hundred  colonies  rented  from  others  that  he 
was  operating  on  shares  in  outyards.  In 
this  way,  by  getting  half  the  swarms  he  was 
steadily  increasing  his  own  numbers.  His 
health  had  not  been  good  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  soon  after  our  first  meeting  he 
began  taking  his  family  to  California  for 
the  winter,  where  living  is  so  delightful,  and 
his  health  improved  greatly. 

Comb  honey  is  Mr.  Crawford's  sole  pro- 
duction, and  the  economy  and  systematic 
management  of  his  work  makes  it  possible 
for  him,  although  not  a  robust  man  at  all. 
to  care  for  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
colonies  with  a  small  amount  of  help.  Mrs. 
Crawford,  of  course,  helps,  and,  I  believe, 
some  winters  she  has  put  together  most  of 
the  sections.  Miles,  their  oldest  son,  who 
is  about  twelve,  is  a  great  hel^j  to  his  father 
in  the  apiaries. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  all  supers,  about  3I/2 
to  each  hive,  filled  and  ready  during  the 
winter.  All  hives  for  increase  are  nailed 
and  painted  in  readiness.     During  March 
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The  birthplace  of  the  Langstroth  hive  at   Lyonsville,    Massachusetts. 


the  apiaries  are  each  year  gone  over,  and 
any  colonies  found  in  a  weak  condition  are 
placed  on  top  of  the  strong  colonies.  No 
further  attention  is  given  to  the  bees  till 
May,  when  heavy  breeding  begins.  Stores 
are  then  equalized,  if  necessary;  but  little 
fussing-  is  done  with  the  bees  to  encourage 
quick  breeding. 

Clipping  queens'  wings  is  not  practiced. 
Mr.  Crawford  inspects  bees  for  swarming 
tendencies  by  lifting  the  hives  up  from  the 
bottom-boards  and  looking  for  cells.  By 
cutting  cells  and  giving  adequate  surplus 
room  and  ventilation,  swarming  rarely 
causes  any  trouble.  Colonies  that  persist  in 
swarming'  are  divided. 

Foul  brood  is  not  tampered  with.  Hive, 
comb,  honey,  beeg,  and  all  are  burned  in  a 
deep  hole,  and  the  ashes  covered.  MJr.  Craw- 
foi'd  has  had  very  little  foul  brood  to  con- 
tend with. 

All  of  Mr.  Crawford's  dealings  are  per- 
formed with  deliberation.  He  bought  an 
eighty-acre  farm  at  $50  an  acre,  and  the 
bees  paid  for  it  in  a  few  years.  About  a 
year  ago  he  sold  the  farm  for  |125  an  acre. 
This  has  helped  him  to  get  well  established 
where  an  occasional  honey-crop  failure  will 
not  seriously  affect  him. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  been  a  stockholder  and 
director  in  the  Colorado  Honey-producers' 
Association  from  the  first.  He  has  the  sec- 
ond Rauchfnss  combined  section-press  and 
foundation-fastener  that  the  Rauchfnss 
brothers  made,  and  has  used  the  machine 
every  year.     Several  hundred  thousand  sec- 


tions have  been  i:)ut  together  and  started 
with  it. 

I  have  been  told  that,  during  the  rush  of 
the  summer's  bee  work,  when  most  beekeep- 
ers are  working  early  and  late,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford will  lay  otf  a  day  every  little  while  and 
take  his  whole  family  to  see  a  show.  He 
told  me  that  this  year,  when  he  harvested 
nearly  a  carload  of  comb  honey  his  apiary 
work  would  be  finished  early  on  Saturday 
of  nearly  every  week,  and  he  would  have 
the  larger  part  of  the  day  for  rest. 

Other  beekeepers  have  made  more  money 
some  years,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  in  the 
Rocky  Mountai-n  region  has  averaged  more 
year  after  year,  and  accomplished  it  with 
"less  stress  and  worry,  than  has  Harry  Craw- 
ford. 

Boulder,  Col. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  LANGSTROTH  HIVE 


W.  W.  Gary  and  L.  L.  Langstroth;     Apiary  and 
Business  of  Karl  M.  Nichols 


BY  E.   K.   ROOT 


When  bee  culture  in  the  United  States 
was  in  its  early  stages  in  the  late  40's,  there 
was  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  men  who  were  in- 
terested in  bees.  First  and  foremost  we 
should,  without  question,  name  L.  L.  Lang- 
•  stroth;  then  Moses  Quinby,  Samuel  Wagner, 
Richard  Colvin.  Adam  Grimm,  Roswell  C. 
Otis,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  W. 
W.  Cary,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  Up  in  the 
hills  of  Massachusetts,  in  Franklin  Co,,  Mr. 
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A  part  of  the  vinegar-plant  and  home  of  W.  W.  Gary  &  Son,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 


Gary  began  keeping  bees.  By  a  very  for- 
tunate combination  of  circumstances  Mr. 
Langstroth,  then  principal  of  a  ladies'  acad- 
emy at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  got  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Gary  at  Golerain.  Langstroth  was  de- 
veloping his  hive,  and  needed  a  practical 
man  like  Gary  to  test  it.  While  in  West 
Philadelphia  Langstroth  had  been  studying 
Huber,  and  he  had  learned  much  from  that 
wonderful  naturalist,  who,  although  he  had 
no  eyes,  saw  far  more  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  hive  than  any  who  had  preceded  him. 
Although  he  felt  much  indebted  to  this 
prince  of  investigators,  he  saw  that  the 
Huber  leaf  hive  was  too  crude  to  yield 
practical  results.  But  crude  as  the  hive 
was,  Huber  was  able  to  separate  fact  from 
fiction.  These  he  later  gave  out  in  a  series 
of  remarkable  letters  to  his  friend  Gharles 
Bonnet.  This  series,  for  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation and  a  general  fund  of  information 
regarding  the  habits  of  bees,  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
Huber  furnished  the  fundamentals  of  mod- 
ern scientific  bee  cultui'e ;  but  it  remained 
for  Langstroth  to  develop  a  hive  and  sys- 
tem that  would  place  beekeeping  on  a  prac- 
tical and  commercial  basis.  How  natural, 
then,  that  he  should  seek  out  a  man  like 
Gary !  It  seems  that  various  models  of  his 
hive  were  made  in  the  Gary  workshop. 
These  hives  were  then  j^laeed  in  Mr.  Gary's 
apiaiy  to  be  tested  out. 

If  we  could  do  the  paradoxical  thing  of 
reading  between  the  lines  of  unwritten  his- 
tory, we  should  probably  find  that  W.  W. 
Gary  was  the  mechanic  who  furnished  Mr. 
Langstroth  not  only  skill  but  a  shop  in 
which  to  perfect  that  wonderful  hive  that 


made  it  possible  to  remove  any  one  comb 
without  interfering  with  any  of  the  others, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  slicing  any 
comb  from  the  inside  of  the  hive  itself. 

At  all  events,  it  Avas  after  Langstroth  left 
the  Gary  workshop  that  he  patented  his  hive 
and  his  book.  This  was  published  in  1853, 
a  reprint  of  which  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  public.  How  much  of  value  Mr.  Gary 
himself  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
invention  Ave  do  not  know  and  never  shall. 
When  we  visited  Earl  M.  Nichols,  a  son-in- 
law  of  H.  F.  Gary,  this  very  workshop  was 
still  in  existence,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
it  was  standing  without  alteration  as  in  the 
days  when  Langstroth  graced  it  with  his 
presence.  Unfortunately  we  had  only  a 
small  kodak  with  us.  Eagerly  we  pressed 
the  button,  and  here  it  is.  The  building,  we 
understand,  has  since  been  removed  to  make 
room  for  a  building  of  greater  capacity  for 
the  growing  business  of  W.  W.  Gary  &  Son 
and  the  son-in-law.  Earl  M.  Nichols. 

As  has  been  done  many  times  before, 
Herbert  F.,  the  son  of  W.  W.  Gary,  took  up 
the  work  of  his  father  and  built  up  a  mag- 
nificent business  in  the  manufacture  of  pure 
cider  vinegar,  for  it  seems  the  senior  Gary 
produced  honey  and  vinegar ;  and  while  the 
junior  Gary  continued  both  lines  of  busi- 
ness he  appears  to  have  transferred  the  bee- 
end  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Nichols.  In  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Gary  devoted  all  his  time  to 
the  vinegar  business  until  he  had  a  plant 
that  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
United  States.  There  may  be  larger  vine- 
gar-factories, but  probably  none  whose  pro- 
duction is  confined  entirely  to  a  product 
from  the  juice  of  the  apple. 
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The  side  hills  all  about  Lyonsville  (a 
short  distance  from  Colerain)  are  peculiar- 
ly favorable  for  gi'owing  apples,  and  they 
are  frequently  found  growing  there  in  their 
wild  state.  The  modern  apple-grower  knows  ■ 
he  must  have,  in  order  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults, what  he  calls  "  air  drainage  "  as  well 
as  water  drainage.  These  hills  are  well 
adai^ted  to  both,  and  hence  we  find  immense 
quantities  of  apples  are  produced  naturally 
and  in  a  cultivated  state  all  over  this  part 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  this  vinegar-plant 
has  developed  a  demand  for  apples,  so  that 
more  and  more  are  being  produced. 

We  found  a  beautiful  home  on  the  side 
hill,  the  factory  buildings  in  convenient 
reach,  and  a  new  up-to-date  private  water- 
works plant  drawing  water  from  a  lakelet 
higher  up  on  the  hill.  Mr.  Nichols,  the  bee- 
man,  is  certainly  a  live  wire.  He  is  engag- 
ed, not  only  in  the  production  of  honey,  but 
in  the  sale  of  beekeepers'  supplies,  and  dur- 
ing the  off  season  helps  out  in  the  vinegar 
business.  It  is  but  natural  that  he  should 
continue  the  supply  business,  because  the 
senior  Gary  was  an  expert  maker  of  foun- 
dation and  a  queen-breeder.  Langstroth 
said  of  him,  in  a  glowing  tribute  which  he 
paid  to  his  friend  in  Gleanings  for  1886, 
page  11,  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  send  a 
queen  across  the  ocean  in  a  single-comb 
nucleus  with  a  few  workers.  No  small 
wonder  that  he  should  find  that  he  was  the 
man  to  help  him  perfect  his  hiVe. 

The  apiary  of  E.  M.  Nichols,  with  Mr. 
Nichols  in  the  foreground,  is  shown  on  the 
front  covel'  page  of  this  issue.  The  first 
real  Langstroth  hive  that  was  ever  made 
was  jDlaced  in  this  apiary  in  the  very  spot 
where  Mr.  Nichols  is  sitting.  This  apiary 
certainly  enjoys  a  distinction  that  no  other 
apiary  has  or  can  have.  The  more  distant 
view  shows  the  home  poultry-house  and  the 
beeyard  over  to  the  extreme  right.  The 
whole  plant  in  all  its  details  shows  the  re- 
sult of  splendid  business  management.  The 
presiding  genius  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Herbert 
F.  Cai-y,  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  cast- 
ing his  mantle  on  his  sons  and  son-in-law. 
At  any  rate,  they  have  the  business  so  well 
organized  that  they  turn  him  out  to  grass, 
as  he  says — that  is  to  say,  he  and  his  wife 
go  to  Florida  every  winter. 


NEW  FOUL-BROOD   LEGISLATION   PROPOSED 

BY  H.  E.  HARRINGTON 


On  page  138,  March  1,  the  editor  of 
Gleanings  tells  of  a  tramp  beekeeper 
spreading  bee  disease,  and  speaks  of  mak- 
ing laws  to  control  the  situation.  Well, 
there   are   many   beekeepers   who    are    not 
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tramps,  but  farmers,  who  are  doing  just  as 
bad  if  not  worse  work  than  this  tramp,  be- 
cause their  name  is  legion.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  know  much  about  bees,  but  just 
keep  a  few  for  honey  for  their  table.  Their 
colonies  may  be  reducing  each  year,  but 
they  seem  to  find  a  way  to  account  for  it, 
and  declare  they  have  no  foul  brood.  They 
seem  to  think  that  if  bees  have  foul  brood 
they  will  find  something  in  their  hives  as 
big  as  a  fire-log. 

The  inspector  is  generally  handicapped 
for  funds  to  pay  for  the  work.  With  all 
the  laws  we  have,  bee  disease  has  increased 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

While  in  Washington  and  Oregon  I  be- 
came convinced  that  a  compulsory  law 
would  have  to  be  made  before  the  bee-dis- 
ease situation  could  be  controlled,  just  the 
same  as:  those  States  made  compulsory 
spraying  laws,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person 
must  spray  his  fruit-trees,  or  cause  them  to 
be  sprayed,  or  they  would  be  cut  down. 
This  law  controlled  the  situation ;  and  the 
lesult  was  perfect  fruit  that  brought  high 
prices. 

I  will  propose  a  new  law,  that  a  person 
to  keep  bees  lawfully  must  have  a  legal 
IDermit  to  do  so.  The  State  Beekeepers' 
Association  should  have  rules  compiled  or 
sanctioned  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington,  D.  C,  saying  just  what  treat- 
ment a  healthy  colony  of  bees  should  receive 
in  a  diseased  locality — viz.,  inspection.  The 
said  association  might  propose  certain  per- 
sons appointed  in  certain  places  as  most 
convenient  to  grant  permits,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  would  appoint  them. 
These  rules  should  be  so  compiled  that  the 
api^licant,  on  signing  them,  agi-ees  to  them, 
thus  maldng  a  contract  with  the  State  or 
county.  Literatuie  telling  how  to  detect 
and  recognize  said  disease  or  diseases,  and 
the  treatment  for  the  same,  with  a  lawful 
permit  to  keep  bees  would  be  given  to  the 
applicant,  and  a  small  fee  charged.  If  the 
applicant  wants  assistance  the  office  could 
furnish  it ;  but  the  applicant  should  i)ay  a 
fair  sum  for  the  work. 

The  office  should  see  that  he  keeps  his 
contract,  and  if  any  old  neglected  cases  of 
disease  were  found  among  his  bees  he 
should  be  fined  for  each  case  so  found.  This 
would  go  to  the  office. 

If  a  person  refused  to  obtain  a  lawful 
permit  the  State  could  prosecute  him  and 
fine  him,  both  spring  and  fall,  for  all  colo- 
nies so  kept. 

These,  in  binef,  are  the  main  points  of  the 
law  I  would  propose  made.  Of  course, 
changes  could  be  made  in  it  as  might  seem 
necessary.  The  old  laws  would  then  be 
canceled.     A  small  aj^propriation  should  be 
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made  by  the  State.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
will  control  the  bee-disease  situation  per- 
fectly ;  and  as  it  would  be  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, statistics  could  be  quickly  and  accu- 
rately made. 
Lyndon,  Vt. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  INSPECTION 


Better  to  Spend  Funds  for  Education 


BY  FRANK  C.  PELLET 


•  In  States  where  beekeepers  have  not  al- 
ready secured  the  desired  legislation  it  is 
very  important  that  they  start  right  and 
thus  save  the  annoyance  of  having  to  make 
a  second  fight  to  secure  better  laws.  Each 
State  seems  to  have  different  laws,  and 
every  inspector  seems  to  have  a  different 
plan.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a 
sufficiently  large  appropriation  to  do  thor- 
ough inspection  work  over  the  entire  terri- 
tory where  disease  is  present  in  any  State. 
That  being'  the  ease,  educational  work  is 
even  more  important  than  the  actual  in- 
spection. After  two  years'  experience  as 
State  Inspector  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  State  to  expend 
the  necessary  amount  to  inspect  all  dis- 
eased colonies,  even  though  a  legislature 
could  be  induced  to  provide  the  funds.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  better  to  provide  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  all  emergencies,  and  to 
exi^end  the  greater  energy  in  educational 
work. 

In  this  Stale  the  insiDection  work  is  in 
charge  of  an  official  who  is  designated 
"  State  Inspector  of  Bees,"  with  power  to 
appoint  deputies.  The  term  of  office  is  two 
years,  and  the  inspector  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  It  thus  becomes  a  political  ap- 
pointment. Fortunately,  so  far  no  friction 
has  developed  between  the  Inspector's  De- 
partment and  the  beekeepers.  The  beemen 
have  been  uniformly  friendly,  and  have  ren- 
dered every  possible  assistance  in  finding- 
disease,  either  in  their  own  apiaries  or  those 
of  the  box-hive  farmers  who  laermit  a  few 
colonies  to  remain  in  some  out-of-the-way 
corner.  Iowa  is  also  fortunate  in  having  a 
governor  who  is  not  inclined  to  ask  any 
questions  about  a  man's  political  affiliations 
when  making  appointments  of  this  kind. 
There  is  danger,  however,  in  making  an 
office  of  this  kind  a  political  appointment ; 
for  in  many  cases  the  otfice  is  filled  rather 
because  of  political  connection  than  person- 
al efficiency. 

Last  year  I  became  convinced  that  our 
IDresent  i)lan  was  not  the  best,  and  accord- 
ingly recommended  that  the  work  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  State  Entomologist.  A  bill 
was    accordingly   introduced   in   the   lower 


house  with  that  end  in  view,  and  I  was 
called  before  the  committee  in  support  of  it. 
The  thing  looked  so  reasonable  to  me  that 
I  exiDected  it  to  pass,  and  prepared  to  turn 
the  work  over  to  Prof.  Summers,  and  ex- 
jiected  to  be  relieved  of  further  responsibil- 
ity in  connection  with  the  inspection.  The 
bill,  however,  was  defeated  in  committee  by 
one  vote,  and  I  still  hold  the  job.  There 
was  some  fear  expressed  that,  should  this 
work  be  added  to  the  Entomologist's  other 
duties,  it  might  suffer  because  of  being  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men.  Those 
who  know  Prof.  Summers  and  his  thorough 
manner  of  dealing  with  every  thing  placed 
in  his  charge  had  no  fear  on  that  score. 

If  J  were  planning  a  campaign  from  the 
beginning  in  a  State  where  no  laws  had 
already  been  jjassed  I  would  begin  by  work- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
beekeeping  in  connection  with  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  the  inspection 
work  in  connection  with  the  school.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  high-grade  men  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  spring  and  summer  for  the 
amount  available.  If  the  same  men  can  be 
employed  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
in  the  college  it  will  be  possible  to  get  the 
best  talent  in  charge  of  our  bee  work,  and 
to  keep  them  employed  throughout  the  year. 
Too  much  importance  can  not  be  placed  on 
the  work  of  the  college  in  class  work,  bul- 
letins, and  extension  lectures  in  the  farm- 
ers' institutes. 

In  States  where  nothing  is  being  done  for 
apiculture  at  the  agricultural  college,  noth- 
ing is  to  be  gained  by  placing  the  inspection 
of  bees  in  charge  of  the  entomologist,  as  at 
best  it  will  be  a  matter  of  secondary  consid- 
eration with  him. 

Here  in  Iowa  we  are  working  for  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  apiculture 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  with  the  idea 
that  the  inspection  work  will  ultimately  be 
combined  with  educational  work  in  charge 
of  this  department,  all  of  which  will  natu- 
lally  fall  under  the  supervision  of  the  En- 
tomologist. 

Atlantic,  Iowa. 


CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  SWARMS   MAY 
CARRY  FOUL  BROOD 


BY  GLENWOOD  BEARD 


With  reference  to  footnote  on  p.  734,  Oct. 
15,  in  answer  to  J.  E.  Battram,  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  I  would  say  that  swarms  from 
colonies  infected  with  American  foul  brood 
do  carry  with  them  honey  wliich  is  diseased, 
and  a  number  of  times  I  have  seen  the  dead 
larvfe  in  newly  built  combs  drawn  from  full 
sheets  of  foundation. 
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This  question,  in  my  experience,  depends 
wholly  upon  the  time  of  year  and  season. 
In  a  season  giving  a  good  honey-fiow  and 
during  or  immediately  after  such  a  flow,  a 
swarm  seldom  carries  disease  with  it  sufli- 
cient  to  show  when  hived  in  full  foundation 
sheets,  wliile  in  a  moderate  or  slow  honey- 
How,  where  colonies  are  badly  infected  with 
disease,  I  have  known  swarms  to  carry  dis- 
ease which  would  sliow  in  the  first  set  of 
larvaB  in  new  combs  drawn  from  full  sheets 
of  foundation.  A  colony  showing  but  a  few 
infected  cells  where  disease  is  just  begin- 
ning to  develop  is  not  to  be  considered  in 
comparison  with  a  colony  in  the  advanced 
stage. 

A  swarm  from  the  one  showing  but  a  few 
cells  can  safely  be  given  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation unless  it  is  previous  to  or  long  after 
tlie  main  honey-flow. 

I  had  ten  years'  experience  in  keeping  my 
apiary  at  home  free  from  American  foul 
brood.  A  number  of  my  neighbors  had  a 
few  colonies  of  bees,  and  we  all  knew  that 
the  maladj^  was  lingering  about,  but  no  one 
seemed  at  all  alarmed  about  it.  I  had  a 
hard  fight  in  making  some  exjDeriments.  I 
was  defeated,  as  disease  was  so  general  I 
didn't  know  whether  my  plans  had  been 
given  a  fair  trial. 

An  apparently  healthy  swarm  hived  on 
one-inch  starters,  a  swarm  which  has  built 
a  set  of  combs  completely,  and  has  honey 
and  healthy  larvse,  may  become  dis?ased  at 
this  point,  because  a  swarm  from,  a  diseased 
colony  united  with  the  bees  in  question,  the 
trouble  showing'  up  in  about  two  days. 

I  do  not  think  the  Quinby  treatment  and 
shaking  of  a  diseased  colony  upon  full 
sheets  of  foundation  can  be  favorably  com- 
pared. A  swarm  under  normal  circum- 
stances can  stretch  foundation  in  full  sheets, 
with  the  addition  of  wax  produced  by  the 
bees  themselves  in  24  hours.  They  deposit 
some  honey,  but  that  length  of  time  is  not 
sufficient  for  them  to  consume  all  the  honey 
they  carried. 

The  Quinby  treatment  is  to  build  from 
the  start,  using  only  the  wax  produced  by 
the  bees,  resulting  in  the  greater  production 
of  wax,  and  more  time  taken  to  stretch  colls 
sufficiently  to  deposit  honey. 

Barberton,  Ohio. 

AMERICAN  FOUL  BROOD 


BY   A.    C.    GILBERT 


After  keeping  bees  over  35  years  tlie  first 
case  of  foul  brood  I  ever  hacl  or  had  seen 
was  in  the  summer  of  1910.  I  had  read 
descriptions  and  had  seen  illustrations,  and 
realized,  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  a  comb,  that 


it  was  a  typical  case.  The  combs  were  com- 
23letely  filled  with  dead  and  filthy  brood, 
and  a  very  offensive  odor  was  soon  detected. 
After  trying  the  test  of  seeing  if  the  dead 
brood  was  stringy  I  knew  for  a  certainty  it 
was  the  American  variety. 

1  decided  to  find  out  how  it  found  its  way 
into  the  apiary.  Besides  the  colony  so  badly 
affected  1  found  seven  others  -with  a  few 
cells  in  some  of  the  combs.  I  then  knew 
that  the  one  colony  so  much  worse  than  the 
others  must  have  been  affected  the  year  pre- 
vious. It  was  a  colony  with  an  Italian 
queen  I  had  bought.  That  was  where  the 
trouble  began.  I  introduced  the  queen  in 
the  cage  it  was  sent  in.  At  the  present  time 
there  would  not  be  any  risk  to  run,  since 
the  candy  the  cages  are  supplied  with  is 
supiDosed  to  be  free  from  all  germs.  The 
safest  way,  however,  would  be  to  introduce 
in  a  new  cage.  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  have 
a  job  on  hand  to  keep  it  from  spreading." 

My  first  move  was  to  contract  all  en- 
trances to  hives  that  were  affected.  I  shook 
.the  bees  of  the  badly  diseased  colony  off  the 
infected  combs  on  combs  of  solid  honey 
(except  one  or  two  empty  combs).  Any  old 
combs  not  perfect,  that  are  free  from  dis- 
ease, will  answer  to  catch  the  honey  the  bees 
may  deposit  for  the  first  day.  Then  remove 
and  melt  up. 

The  other  seven  colonies  I  treated  the 
foUoAving  si3ring  during  a  fine  flow  from 
the  willow,  dandelion,  etc.  The  bees  were 
shaken,  or,  if  the  nectar  was  thin,  brushed 
on  frames  of  foundation  and  one  or  two 
empty  combs  to  be  disposed  of  as  aforesaid. 
If  they  lacked  honey  before  berries  and 
clover  yielded  they  were  either  fed  syrup  or 
supplied  with  combs  of  honey.  That  was 
the  last  seen  of  foul  brood  in  our  apiary, 
and  now  it  is  completely  wiped  out.  I  think 
the  sooner  the  disease  is  discovered  in  an 
apiary  the  better,  for  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  get  luider  control  before  it  spreads. 

If  inspectors  would  look  after  the  care- 
less beekeepers  (those  not  up  to  date,  and 
who  never  think  of  looking  into  a  brood- 
chamber),  I  think  it  would  soon  be  annihi- 
lated. To  sum  up,  if  colonies  are  weak  and 
badly  diseased,  destroy  them  before  taking 
any  chances  of  their  being  robbed.  Leave 
no  honey  around  to  start  robbing.  Keep 
entrances  contracted,  which  will  often  pre- 
vent robbing.  If  a  colony  is  found  affected, 
look  over  every  one  in  the  apiary  to  know 
for  a  certainty  whether  it  is  affected  or  not. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

[Instead  of  shaking  on  old  combs  we  be- 
lieve it  is  far  safer  to  shake  on  to  starters, 
so  that  in  building  comb  the  diseased  honey 
may  be  used  up. — Ed.] 
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FEEDING  SUGAR  SYRUP 


BY  J.  E.  HAND 


One  often  hears  it  said  that  a  pound  of 
sugar  syrup,  well  ripened,  and  stored  with- 
in the  combs,  is  the  equal  of  a  pound  of 
good  honey  as  food  for  bees.  While  I  am 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  assertion,  yet, 
taken  in  the  abstract,  it  may,  jjerhaps,  be 
near  the  truth.  Considering  the  interim, 
however,  the  statement  is  misleading  in  the 
extreme.  Indeed,  if  the  life-history  of  the 
bees,  and  its  relation  to  the  evaporation  and 
inversion  of  thin  syrup  were  better  under- 
stood, there  would  be  less  talk  about  the 
value  of  sugar  syrui^  as  food  for  bees.  Not 
so  very  long  ago  many  were  advocating 
sugar  syrup  as  a  cheap  and  effective  sub- 
stitute for  honey  as  food  for  bees.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  exploit  methods  and 
systems  to  comjael  the  bees  to  store  their 
honey  in  the  sections  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  realize  a  handsome  profit  by  sub- 
stituting sugar  syrup  as  winter  food  at  half 
the  price  of  honey. 

The  delusion  was  far-reaching  and  wide- 
sjDreading,  but  it  finally  became  evident  to 
a  few  that  the  profits  were  coming  out  of 
the  small  end  of  the  horn,  and  it  became 
painfully  evident,  from  the  lost  vitality  and 
premature  deatli  of  the  bees  that  inverted 
the  syrup,  that  its  effectiveness  did  not  ex- 
tend along  the  lines  that  harmonize  with 
the  financial  interests  of  the  beekeeper  or 
the  welfare  of  his  bees.  I  was  forced  to 
this  conclusion  as  a  result  of  an  extensive 
experiment  conducted  with  the  vieAV  of 
ascertaining  results  along  other  lines;  but 
it  was  ecjually  effective  in  enabling  me  to 
ascertain  the  effects  upon  bees  resulting 
from  long-continued  feeding  of  thin  sweet- 
ened water,  comprising  a  solution  of  8  (o 
10  parts  of  water  to  one  of  sugar. 

This  feed  was  given  in  the  open,  and  the 
feeders  were  refilled  daily  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  September,  and 
required  the  nse  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar.  The  bees  took  the  feed  readily, 
and  without  any  excitement  or  quarreling, 
and  whenever  the  feeders  became  empty 
they  would  quietly  go  about  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  there  were  no  robbers  nosing 
about.  Indeed,  so  far  as  external  condi- 
tions were  concerned,  the  process  seemed 
to  have  about  the  same  effect  npon  the  bee^ 
as  a  natural  harvest;  for  I  could  handle 
them  without  smoke,  and  leave  the  hives 
open,  and  combs  of  honey  exposed,  without 
any  attempt  on  their  part  at  robbing,  not- 
withstanding there  was  a  dearth  of  nectar 
during  the  entire  period.  Tlie  external  con- 
ditions were  so  highly  satisfactory  that  I 


became  quite  enthusiastic  concerning  the 
artificial  honey-fiow. 

Since  this  was  the  main  point  concerning 
which  I  was  seeking  information,  I  content- 
ed myself  with  external  observation  only. 
Finally,  however,  I  made  an  examination 
of  the  conditions  within  the  hives,  expect- 
ing, according  to  theory,  to  find  every  thing 
booming,  with  plenty  of  brood  and  bees;  in 
short,  I  expected  to  find  conditions  about 
the  same  as  during  a  continuous  mild  flow 
of  nectar  from  natural  sources.  My  expec- 
tations were  not  realized,  for  the  examina- 
tion revealed  conditions  of  a  far  different 
nature  than  I  had  hoped  for  and  expected ; 
for  while  the  combs  were  well  filled  with 
seemingly  well-i"ipened  stores,  evidently  the 
ripening  process  had  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  bees,  to  the  extent  that  in  eacli,and 
every  case  the  colonies  were  greatly  deplet- 
ed in  numbers,  and  unmistakably  betokened 
weakened  \  itality  and  premature  decay  of 
vital  tissue.  The  condition  of  the  brood 
comjDared  favorably  with  that  of  the  bees, 
and  was  away  below  normal,  as  represented 
where  no  feeding  was  practiced. 

Notwithstanding  these  colonies  were  plac- 
ed in  winter  quarters  exactly  the  same  as  I 
have  practiced  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
with  practically  no  loss,  more  than  half  of 
them  were  dead  before  the  first  of  February, 
and  the  remainder  died  before  spring.  There 
was  no  indication  of  dysentery  nor  distend- 
ed abdomens  nor  fermentation  of  the  stores, 
and  the  bees  were  an  exceedingly  hardy 
strain  of  straight  three-band  Italians.  They 
were  perfectly  healthy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment.  The  feed  was  composed  of 
the  best  grade  of  fi-ne  granulated  sugar  ob- 
tainable, mixed  with  pure  water  in  the  ratio 
of  eight  or  ten  parts  water  to  one  part  of 
sugar.  Not  being  qualified  to  form  scien- 
tifically correct  deductions  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  chemical  analysis,  I  could  only  rea- 
son from  analogy,  based  on  the  results  of 
external  observation  and  comparison  in  a 
general  way. 

Reasoning  thus,  all  the  evidence  visible 
pointed  to  a  loss  of  vitality  and  premature 
death  resulting  from  long-continued  and 
incessant  labor  of  a  very  exhausting  nature 
in  expelling  the  excess  of  water  from  the 
feed,  which  can  be  performed  only  when 
bees  are  on  the  wing.  Hence  two  months' 
feeding  of  so  weak  a  solution  would  neces- 
sitate a  flight  of  hundreds  of  miles  during 
the  season  when  bee  nature  demands  relax- 
ation from  excessive  activity,  which  un- 
doubtedly accounted  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  general  lassitude  and  worn-out  condi- 
tion of  the  bees.  This  theory  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  life-span  of  bees  hatch- 
ed too  late  in  the  season  to  assist  in  honey 
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production  is  incomparably  broader  than 
where  the  conditions  are  reversed.  While 
this  theory  concerning  the  method  of  ex- 
1  telling  the  excess  of  water  may  be  regarded 
by  some  as  unorthodox,  it  can  be  verified  by 
external  observation,  and,  undoubtedly,  by 
a  correct  knowledge  of  bee  anatomy. 

I  was  also  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
result  of  subsequent  experiments,  Avhere  the 
density  of  the  feed  was  increased  to  a  ratio 
of  21/2  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  boiling 
water.  Several  colonies  were  included  in 
!  Iiese  experiments,  and  on  several  occasions, 
with  similar  results.  The  fact  that  this 
feeding  was  done  for  another  purpose  did 
not  change  the  results.  In  this  case  feeding 
was  continued  during  the  same  period,  and 
the  bees  were  given  all  they  would  take 
from  a  feeder  under  the  hives.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  internal  conditions  within  these 
liives  at  the  close  of  operations  showed  a 
marked  difference  in  conditions.  Some 
colonies  evidently  had  extra-prolific  queens. 
These  seemed  to  be  in  a  perfectly  normal 
condition  with  plenty  of  brood  and  bees. 
While  others,  apparently  having  less  pro- 
lific queens,  coupled  with  the  habit  of  Ital- 
ians to  store  honey  in  the  brood-chamber, 
resulted  in  the  diminution  of  brood,  hence  a 
dwindling  of  the  working  force  was  notice- 
able. Since  this  was  evidently  due  to  croAvd- 
ing  out  the  queen  by  long-continued  heavy 
feeding  it  proved  nothing. 

In  an  article  on  page  729,  October  15th, 
by  J.  A.  Heberle,  B.  S.,  of  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, he  quotes  Dr.  U.  Kramer,  an  eminent 
scientist  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  to  the  effect 
that  the  weakened  vitality  resulting  from 
feeding  sugar  syrup  is  due  to  copious  drafts 
of  albumen  from  the  body  of  bees  while 
inverting  it.  Since  the  evil  effects  resulting 
from  the  feeding  of  thin  sweetened  water 
are  far  more  sweeping  in  their  devastating 
effects  than  is  found  in  the  feeding  of  syrup 
of  greater  density  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
practice,  if  carried  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, will  not  be  without  its  deleterious 
effects  upon  the  bees  as  well  as  upon  the 
following  honey  crop ;  for  in  view  of  this 
convincing  evidence  no  appreciable  harm 
will  result  from  the  feeding  of  sugar  syrup 
of  a  proper  density  in  any  quantity.  In  my 
estimation  the  proper  density  of  sugar 
syrup  for  feeding  bees  under  all  conditions 
is  2V2  sugar  to  one  of  water  (boiling). 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  results  that  are 
likely  to  follow  the  injudicious  feeding  of 
half-and-half  sugar  syrun,  as  usually  prac- 
ticed, undoubtedly  the  inexperienced  Avill 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  refrain  from 
feeding  sugar  syrup,  except  as  a  last  resort, 
to  recuperate  depleted  stores.  Personally  I 
prefer  solid  sheets  of  candy  molded  in  wired 


flames  while  hot,  and  placed  one  on  each 
side,  close  to  the  brood-nest.  If  left  too 
long,  however,  the  candy  will  be  consumed, 
and  combs  built  in  their  stead  that  will  be 
likely  to  comprise  a  large  percentage  of 
drone-cells.  It  may  be  in  order  to  state 
further  that,  ^in  conducting  these  experi- 
ments, in  every  case  ample  provision  was 
made  for  storage  above  the  brood-chamber. 
Birmingliam,  Ohio. 


HONEY  SHIPPED  SUCCESSFULLY  BY  PARCEL 
POST 


BY   C.    W.   DAYTON 


Dr.  Miller's  experience,  as  stated  on  p. 
333,  May  15,  and  Dr.  Moody's  experiments 
as  given  on  p.  653,  Sept.  15,  do  not  agree 
with  my  experience  in  shipping  extracted 
honey  by  parcel  post.  I  have  shipjDed  about 
300  parcels,  and  have  had  but  one  leakage, 
and  that  happened  where  I  put  up  three  12- 
oz.  soldered  cans  in  a  sack  loosely,  without 
any  other  i^acking  material  for  protection. 
And  even  then  I  believe  the  tin  would  not 
have  loosened  if  it  had  been  soldered  as 
strong  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  In  solder- 
ing there  should  be  enough  solder  put  on  to 
fill  the  groove  nearly,  not  merely  enough  to 
stop  the  crevice.  For  12  or  16  oz.  tins  I 
take  14  sheets  of  common  newspaper,  12x8 
inches,  and  wrap  it  around  the  long  way 
and  fasten  with  a  piece  of  wire.  Then  I 
wrap  four  of  these  packages  in  anothei' 
heavy  wrapping  paper  and  rope  them  tight- 
ly in  all  directions,  twisting  the  twine  at 
every  crossing.  I  then  put  on  the  tag,  and 
the  package  goes  safely.  Gallons  and  half- 
gallons  I  am  sending  out  by  mail  nearly 
every  day,  and  the  recipients  write  me  that 
there  is  safe  and  sound  arrival. 

The  cans  should  completely  fill  the  box. 
The  gallons  and  half-gallons  are  the  round- 
cornered  square  cans  boxed  with  wood.  They 
have  %  ends  and  %,-inch  sides,  thoroughly 
nailed.  Then  1  wrap  around  each  end  a 
strong  wire  and  twist  it  up  tight  with  pliers- 
Then  another  short  piece  is  put  on  for  a 
handle.  I  also  paste  on  the  box  my  honey 
price  list  and  a  red  label  giving  directions 
to  handle  with  care.  The  postmaster  also 
puts  the  packages  in  a  special  sack  intend- 
ed for  fragile  packages.  Beekeepers  should 
look  after  these  affairs  when  mailing  honey. 

I  have  shipped  tliese  packages  up  to  10 
lbs.  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
several  foreign  countries,  and  have  coaipli- 
mentary  letters  from  the  receivers  of  the 
honey  from  these  distant  countries  on  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  honey. 

The  finest  thing  that  has  happened  (o 
bee    culture    in    many    a    long   year   is    fh.Q 
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parcel-post  mail  privilege.  Beekeepers 
should  appreciate  it,  since  we  were  so  long 
in  getting  it. 

Owensmouth,   Cal. 


IS  IMMUNITY  TO   POISON   FROM  BliE  STINGS 
INHERITED? 


BY  W.  A.  H.  GILSTRAP 


Xeitlier  Mrs.  Gilstrap's  parents  nor  mine 
ever  worked  much  with  bees.  She  has  work- 
ed with  them  a  good  share  of  the  time  for 
20  years,  while  1  have  worked  witli  them  for 
23  years,  which  means  we  were  both  inocu- 
lated with  the  poison  of  bee-stings  cjuite  a 
while  before  we  were  married,  which  w'as  17 
years  ago.  Most  of  our  early  work  was 
with  the  ordinary  California  mongrel  bee 
called  hybrids.  They  can  sting.  In  her 
early  experience  Mrs.  Gilstrap  was  stung 
half  a  dozen  times  one  day,  which  caused 
her  to  "  break  out  "  as  if  she  had  hives,  and 
she  was  cjuite  sick.  In  two  days  she  was 
able  to  be  up  and  tackle  bees  again. 

Now,  you  might  hunt  a  while  before  you 
would  find  a  woman  who  likes  to  work  with 
bees  as  well  as  Mrs.  Gilstrap,  or  one  who 
can  stand  stings  as  well. 

In  my  early  experience  with  bees  the 
sting-s  were  so  painful  and  left  so  much 
soreness  that  I  seriously  contemplated  ciuit- 
ting;  but  the  fascinating  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness perhaps  had  more  to  do  in  keeping  me 
with  bees  than  financial  considerations  did, 
till  I  became  fairly  immune  to  the  poison. 

A  bee-sting  has  never  been  serions  willi 
any  of  our  eight  children.  The  most  re- 
markable one  of  the  children  in  this  line  is 
our  youngest  boy,  Percy,  who  got  over  a 
hundred  stings  above  his  shirt  collar  at  one 
dose  before  he  w^as  three  years  old  without 
any  very  serious  results.  Perhaps  an  ac- 
count of  that  affair  would  be  of  interest  to 
Gleanings  readei^s. 

The  apiary  was  south  of  the  house,  per- 
haps 40  to  70  yards,  with  bamboo  on  the 
west  and  north  sides.  The  south  jDart  of 
the  apiary  Avas  occupied  by  scrub  bees  which 
I  had  bouglit  and  brought  home,  killed  the 
queens,  and  replaced  with  ripe  cells  of  good 
Italian  stock.  From  the  house  I  passed 
along  west  of  the  bamboo  and  entered  the 
apiary  at  the  southwest  corner,  passing  out 
of  the  apiary  at  the  northeast  corner,  in  the 
vain  search  for  a  possible  swarm.  I  turned 
off  the  road  to  care  for  a  horse  before  re- 
turning to  the  house.  At  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  yard  one  of  those  black  (or 
nearly  black)  bees  stung  me  on  my  head. 

As  Percy  afterward  told  us,  he  followed 
me  through  the  apiary  by  sight  and  could 
not  have  been  far  from  me.    He  passed  me 


while  I  was  caring  for  the  horse ;  but  I  did 
i.o;  see  hiiu  nor  liear  him.  His  mother  later 
i.otieed  that  he  seemed  fretful,  and  told  him 
to  go  to  bed,  which  he  did,  and  then  he 
called  for  a  drink.  Before  the  water  could 
be  brought  from  a  pump  in  the  yard,  he  got 
a  cup  to  get  a  drink,  then  said,  "Mama,  bees 
hurt  me." 

"  Where  r' 

"  On  my  head." 

She  called  me  at  once,  and  we  commenced 
scraping  the  stings  from  his  neck,  face,  and 
head,  where  thej^  were  closely  and  rather 
evenly  stuck.  His  hair  was  quite  short. 
After  removing  35  stings  with  a  dull  knife 
it  was  clear  that  I  Iiad  not  removed  a  third 
of  them  while  Mrs.  Gilstrap  was  busy  on 
tlie  other  side.  He  cried  a  little  then,  and 
twitched,  Avhich  made  us  fear  spasms.  We 
jiut  strong  soda  water  on  him,  gave  a  little 
diluted  whisky,  and  phoned  from  a  near 
neighbor's  to  a  doctor  less  than  two  miles 
away,  and  took  some  aimnonia  back,  whicli 
Avas  applied  where  it  would  do  good,  but 
could  not  applj^  it  in  the  nose  and  on  the 
eyes  where  the  stings  were  as  thickly  placed 
as  anywhere. 

The  doctor  said  we  had  done  about  all  he 
could  have  done.  While  he  is  opposed  to 
intoxicating  beverages  as  much  as  we  are 
or  can  be,  he  said  the  whisky  would  tend  to 
prevent  spasms;  but  if  spasms  were  once 
comm.enced,  Avhisky  would  make  them  Avorse. 
riie  face  Avas  someAvhat  swollen  for  a  day  or 
tAvo,  and  for  several  days  there  Avere  dark 
spots',  much  like  those  left  from  measles. 
He  lost  a  few  hours'  play  from  the  encoun- 
ter. 

About  tAvo  weeks  later  several  of  the 
children  Avere  with  me  Avith  hands,  faces, 
and  feet  bare,  in  the  Italian  part  of  the 
yard.  Percy  got  a  sting  on  the  foot,  prob- 
ably from  stepping  on  a  bee,  Avhen  he  said, 
"  You  old  bad  bee !  "  then  complacently 
laid  down  and  went  to  sleep  near  the  hive. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


GIVING  BEES  A  FLIGHT  IN  MID-WINTER 


Providing  a  Cage  in  a  Warm  Room  for  Emergency 


BY  DANA  F.   DOAV 


I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Whitten's 
article,  p.  182,  March  15,  and  your  editorial 
comment  on  it,  p.  170.  I  have  done  some 
Avinter  manipulation  of  colonies,  not  for  the 
purjiose  of  breeding  them  up,  but  to  give 
needed  flights  and  sui:»ply  sealed  stores. 

Winter  before  last,  very  cold  Aveather  set 
in  the  first  of  December,  Avith  the  tempera- 
ture frequently  at  or  below  zero.  About 
the  middle  of  January  there  Avere  indica- 
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tions  that  some  of  nn^  colonies  were  sut¥er- 
iug  from  dysentery.  The  fall  honey  here 
is  principally  from  asters  and  goldenrod, 
and  contains  considerable  pollen,  so  that 
bees  wintered  on  it  need  several  flights  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

As  there  was  no  prospect  of  mild  weather 
I  cast  about  for  some  way  of  giving  the 
bees  in  the  affected  hives  a  fliglit.  Accoi'd- 
ingiy  I  made  a  framework  tliree  feet  scjuare 
and  four  feet  in  height,  and  covered  it  with 
common  blue  mosquito  netting.  On  one  side 
tlie  netting  was  left  very  slack  and  long,  and 
not  tacked  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  thus 
providing  a  jjlace  to  pass  a  hive  and  tools 
or  sealed  combs  into  the  cage.  On  the  same 
side  two  holes  were  made  in  the  netting,  and 
a  pair  of  bee-gloves  were  sewed  securely  to 
it.  The  cage  was  put  in  the  dining-room 
before  a  large  sunny  window,  with  the  slack 
side  turned  away  from  the  light. 

Sitting  on  a  low  stool  I  w'as  enabled  to 
onen  a  hive  and  give  the  bees  a  flight,  sup- 
ply sealed  combs  of  honey,  and  perform 
every  manipulation  as  easily  as  in  summer, 
and  all  without  a  bee  escaping. 

Before  putting  a  hive  in  the  cage  I  placed 
a  layer  of  old  newspapers  on  the  bottom, 
and  when  the  bees  came  out  for  a  flight  the 
discharge  of  faeces  w'as  something  amazing 
in  quantity,  to  say  nothing  of  odor. 

The  hive-cover  was  left  i^artly  off;  and 
when  the  bees  were  tired  of  fl.ying,  some  of 
them  would  find  tlie  hive  and  set  up  a  call 
and  attract  their  companions.  By  covering 
tlie  top  of  the  cage  with  a  thick  cloth,  and 
allowing  the  light  to  shine  only  near  the 
entrance,  all  the  bees  would  crawl  down  and 
find  the  hive.  Several  colonies  were  short 
of  stores,  and  I  supplied  them  with  sealed 
combs  by  this  method. 

After  giving  the  bees  good  flights  for  two 
days,  the  next  evening  I  confined  them  in 
the  hive  with  a  piece  of  wire  netting,  and 
then  set  the  hive  in  a  cold  room  for  a  day 
1o  give  them  time  to  re-form  their  winter 
cluster.  The  next  evening  I  put  them  back 
in  the  outside  case  on  the  winter  stand  and 
removed  the  wire  netting. 

One  colony  furnished  a  surj^rise.  It  was 
only  a  three-frame  nucleus  in  a  thin  box, 
and  had  been  left  outside  and  simjily  cover- 
ed with  old  carpeting  and  boards.  As  there 
were  no  sig'ns  of  life  about  it  I  concluded  it 
had  succumbed.  However,  when  the  box 
was  put  in  the  cage,  and  the  cover  removed, 
it  proved  to  be  literally  crammed  with  bees, 
and  they  boiled  out  full  of  fight  at  being- 
disturbed.  On  taking  out  the  center  frame 
I  found  a  large  patch  of  brood  on  each  side, 
which  was  surprising,  considering  that  it 
was  only  a  nucleus,  and  had  been  subjected 
to  severelv  cold  weather  for  six  wrecks.    This 


imcleus  made  a  strong  colony  the  following 
summei'.  And  here  1  maj'  say  that  these 
bees  were  Banats,  the  only  ones  I  ever  own- 
ed. Tliey  were  certainly  tough  and  hardy, 
but  I  had  to  get  rid  of  them  for  their  drones 
were  so  vigorous  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  Italian  queens  purely  mated, 
even  with  the  air  filled  with  drones  from 
twenty-five  Italian  colonies  in  the  yard. 

Several  Italian  colonies  that  I  examined 
liad  a  small  amount  of  brood,  but  not  as 
uuich  as  the  nucleus  before  mentioned.  Of 
course  it  is  better  to  avoid  disturbing  bees 
in  the  winter;  but  in  cases  of  emergency- a 
cage  like  the  one  I  have  described  will  meet 
all  requirements,  although  the  height  might 
l)e  somewliat  reduced  and  still  give  plenty 
of  space  for  flight. 

Ipswich,  Mass. 


BREEDING  FROM  IMMUNE  STOCK  TO  GET  RID 
OF  PARALYSIS 


BY  CH.  NOEL  EDDOWES 


In  an  article,  p.  723,  Oct.  15,  Mr.  N.  L. 
Stapleton  advocates  requeening  as  a  cure 
for  paralysis.  I  am  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Slapleton  as  far  as  that,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  that  the  queen  is  not  resjjonsible 
for  the  trouble.  In  my  experience  I  have 
foun.d  that  the  queen  has  most  to  do  with 
tl'.e  trouble,  in  that  her  bees  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  attacks  of  jjaralysis  than  the 
bees  of  a  queen  that  comes  from  a  stock 
lliat  has  not  suffered  from  the  disease.  I 
am  (as  Darwin  was)  a  strong  believer  in 
the  survival  of  the  fittest;  and  if  a  breeder 
wishes  to  get  the  most  fit  he  must  select 
from  queens  whose  bees  do  not  show  signs 
of  disease. 

In  1905  I  bought  -10  colonies  of  bees. 
When  the  season  came  when  bees  are  at- 
tacked by  paralysis,  the  apiary  was  strewn 
with  dead  and  dying  bees  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  a  step  without  treading 
on  bees.  1  noticed,  when  examining  the 
hives,  that  there  were  two  colonies  that  did 
not  show  signs  of  paralysis.  These  two 
queens  I  picked  to  breed  from.  The  next 
year  the  improvement  was  marked.  I  con- 
tinued to  pick  my  queens  in  this  way  until 
now  I  rarely  have  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  my  colonies  attacked  by  paralysis.  But 
this  was  not  enough,  as  the  supposition  had 
to  be  proved. 

In  1909  I  had  a  queen  whose  bees  con- 
tracted paralysis.  I  reared  five  queens  from 
her  and  scattered  them  through  the  apiary 
as  far  apart  as  possible.  The  rest  of  tlie 
apiary  was  requeened  from  a  queen  that  I 
knew  was  practically  proof  against  paraly- 
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sis.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  the  disease 
picked  out  those  queens  which  had  inherited 
the  constitutional  weakness  which  made 
them  susceptible  to  its  attack.  I  made  no 
attempt  to  cure  them.  One  was  killed  right 
out;  three  others  were  badly  attacked,  but 
recovered;  one  was  not  attacked.  None  of 
the  colonies  headed  by  the  daughters  of  the 
immune  queen  were  attacked. 

In  1913  I  reared  ten  queens  from  a  queen 
I  wished  to  test.  I  knew  nothing  of  her 
antecedents,  but  she  had  i:)roved  herself  a 
good  queen  and  had  not  shown  signs  of 
paralysis.  There  were  56  colonies  in  this 
out-apiary.  The  rest  were  requeened  from 
one  of  my  breeders.  Paralysis  attacked  this 
queen's  colony  and  seven  of  her  daughters, 
but  not  one  of  the  colonies  a'equeened  from 
my  breeder.  I  keep  a  very  careful  record 
of  my  breeders  so  that  I  can  look  up  my 
record-book  and  know  what  any  queen's 
antecedents  did.  The  quickest  way  I  know 
to  cure  paralysis  is  to  unite  a  nucleus  with 
a  young  queen,  known  to  be  of  immune 
stock,  to  the  sick  hive.  The  bees  of  the 
nucleus  will,  as  a  rule,  kill  and  throw  out  all 
diseased  bees,  and  the  colony  will  be  cured 
in  about  a  fortnight.  I  once  had  a  queenless 
and  broodless  colony  attacked  by  paralj'sis. 
I  gave  the  bees  a  queen  and  brood  at  the 
same  time:  and  as  soon  as  the  brood  hatch- 
ed, and  the  young  bees  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  bees,  paralysis  disappeared. 

From  my  experience  I  think  that  paraly- 
sis is  transmitted  from  bee  to  bee  so  that, 
when  a  colony  swarms  that  has  paralysis, 
only  the  healthy  bees  go  with  the  swarm,  so 
they  start  fresh  and  keep  well.  I  have  not 
found  that  it  makes  any  difference  whether 
the  colony  remains  without  brood  for  any 
length  of  time  or  not ;  for  when  I  treat  a 
case  I  kill  the  old  queen  and  introduce  the 
new  queen  at  once.  If  the  colony  is  very 
weak  I  give  combs  of  hatching  brood. 

Mr.  Stapleton  will  tind  that,  if  he  con- 
tinues his  observations  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  queens  whose  colonies  have  been 
once  attacked  are  very  liable  to  a  second 
attack.  After  a  beeyard  is  entirely  cured 
for  three  months,  it  is  expensive  to  have  to 
cure  it  again  if  the  beekeepei-'s  time  is 
worth  any  thing.  Prevention  is  better  and 
cheaper  than  cure.  Choose  immune  bees  by 
selecting  and  breeding  from  queens  whose 
bees  are  not  attacked;  and  by  continuing 
this  process  over  a  number  of  years  the 
bees,  for  all  practical  purposes,  will  be 
immune  to  the  disease.  Never  breed  from 
a  queen  if  her  bees  have  been  attacked  by 
paialysis,  no  matter  how  good  she  may  be 
in  other  respects. 

Government  Farm  School,  Jamaica,  Oct. 
31. 
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side,  which  will  be  six  inches  beyond  each 
center  of  each. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  works.  The  first 
glint  of  morning  sunshine  reaches  the  hive 
just  the  same  as  it  does  the  hive  with  no 
covering,  inviting  the  bees  to  the  earliest 
activity,  while  the  workers  keep  right  on  at 
night  till  the  last  rays  are  hid  behind  the 
western  horizon,  thus  giving  the  early  and 
late  flight  which  both  the  editor  and  Dr. 
Miller  agiee  upon.  This  gives  a  start  and 
a  warmth  at  all  times,  looking  toward  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  as  no  other  can. 
At  about  8 :30  A.  M.  the  hive  goes  into  the 
shade,  through  the  projection  of  the  shade- 
board,  and  stays  thus  till  about  3  :30  p.  m., 
when  the  sun  again  warms  the  hive,  helping 
to  carry  out  early  brood-rearing,  and  not 
interfering  with  the  labors  of  the  colony  in 
hot  weather. 


Binding  Gleanings 

Having'  had  occasion  lately  to  bind  several  volumes 
of  Gleanings  and  other  bee-papers,  I  thought  it 
might  te  found  useful  to  others  if  I  told  how  it  was 
done.  The  plan  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  cheap  and  simple  way  of  preserving  journals  for 
future   reference. 

After  arranging  the  numbers  for  the  year  in  con- 
secutive order,  commencing  with  .January  and  end- 
ing with  the  index,  the  covers  and  advertisement 
pages  were  removed.  Next  the  edges  were  placed 
evenly  together,  and  the  whole  lot  then  securely 
clamped  between  two  boards,  of  which  the  top  one 
was  about  V4  inch  from  the  back  ed'^es.  Three  thin 
oval  nails,  two  inches  long,  were  driven  through  the 
papers,  level  with  the  edge  of  the  top  tToard,  to  make 
the  necessary  holes.  The  bottom  board  is  then  shifted 
back  a  little,  and  the  first  nail  withdrawn  with  a 
pair  of  pliers. 

A  length  of  waxed  twine  was  next  threaded 
through  the  hole,  cut  round  QUtside,  pushed  through 
again,  and  securely  fastened.  After  drawing  the 
nails  the  two  other  holes  were  treated  in  a  like 
manner,  thus  holding  the  papers  tightly  lugether. 
The  ba(  k  now  receives  a  thick  coating  of  glue,  and 
likewise  a  strip  of  calico  wide  enough  to  fold  around 
each  side  for  about  half  an  inch  when  in  position. 
A  heavy  weight  placed  on  keeps  the  journals  fiat 
until  the  glue  has, dried. 

For  cover.s,  a  couple  of  stout  cards  the  correct 
size,  and  a  piece  of  glazed  linen,  are  all  that  is  nec- 
essary. A  space  wide  enough  to  admit  the  back  of 
the  papers  must  be  left  between  the  cards,  to  which 
the  green  linen  is  now  glued.  To  fix  the  cover  on, 
it  is  merely  glued  to  the  back  and  allowed  to  set. 

Although  neat  in  appearance,  card  covers  are  not 
al  solutely  necessary;  but  when  dispensed  with,  a 
front  and  back  page  of  Gleanings  with  one  of  the 
fine  photographs  may  be  pasted  on  instead. 

A.   H.  BOWEN. 


When  I  first  read  Gleanings  four  years  ago  I 
was  surprised  to  run  across  Our  Homes  in  an  api- 
cultural  paper.  Since  then  I  have  seen  the  Farm 
Journal  and  Succeasfid  Farming,  both  of  which  not 
only  guarantee  advertisements,  but  also  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  there  is  One  who  is  to  be  tlianked  for 
all  the  blessings  we  enjoy. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  H.  G.  Brant. 
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Extracting  from  Brood  combs  in  September 

October  25  I  put  my  bees  in  their  winter  berths 
consisting  of  the  telescope  for  each  individual  hive 
in  which  they  came  through  last  winter  in  good 
shape.  I  much  prefer  wintering  my  bees  on  their 
summer  stands,  as  there  is  always  some  loss  in  both 
the  fall  and  spring,  even  if  one  moves  his  bees  only 
a  few  feet.  So  by  using  the  telescope,  and  leaving 
Ihem  undisturbed,  I  find  it  works  much  better  than 
1  unching  them.  As  to  cellar  wintering  I  much  pre- 
fer the  summer  stands.  There  is  no  lifting  of  heavy 
hives,  no  anxiety  as  to  temperature  and  ventilation. 
I  simply  set  the  telescope  over  them,  and  pack  dry 
leaves  around  them.  Then  I  forget  them  until  about 
April  1,  when  the  telescope  should  be  removed  and 
the  hives  examined  and  equalized  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

I  am  right  now  wondering  if  there  will  not  be  a 
lot  of  dead  bees  next  spring  that  now  seem  to  be  in 
good  condition. 

I  have  been  guilty  of  a  serious  error,  and  I  be- 
lieve many  in  this  State  are  guilty  of  the  same  error 
— viz.,  I  failed  to  extrac^  the  honey  from  the  brood- 
chamber  in  September,  spread  the  brood,  place  the 
empty  combs  in  the  center,  and  feed  some  good  su- 
gar. On  examining  my  bees  in  late  September,  prepar- 
a'ory  to  getting  them  ready  for  winter,  I  discovered 
many  hives  with  no  brood,  and  others  with  but  little. 
I  attributed  this  condition  to  the  fact  that,  when  the 
honey-flow  from  the  sweet  clover  ceased,  the  queens 
slopped  laying;  and  when  the  aster  flow  commenced, 
there  was  but  little  room  for  the  queen  to  deposit 
her  eggs,  as  she  had  been  so  crowded  with  sweet- 
clover  honey.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  am  going  to 
lose  a  few  bees  on  this  account,  especially  if  we  have 
a  hard  and  prolonged  winter.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  many  colonies  of  bees  are  in  this 
condition,  and  I  greatly  fear  that  next  spring  will 
find  many  of  us  with  few  bees  and  plenty  of  honey. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  J.  F.  .Kight. 

[It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  sure  of 
the  proper  proportion  of  young  vigorous  bees  in  the 
fall.  If  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  brood- 
combs  are  filled  solid  with  honey  in  the  late  summer 
or  early  fall,  so  that  the  queen  has  no  room  to  lay, 
possibly  it  might  be  best  to  extract  some  of  the  honey 
to  make  room  for  brood  reared  because  of  the  stim- 
ulative feeding  later  on.  However,  we  think  it  would 
be  best  to  start  brood-rearing  earlier  b)'  stimulative 
feeding  so  that,  in  case  there  is  a  good  fall  flow,  the 
lower  part  of  the  central  combs  will  still  be  occupied 
by  brood,  which,  hatching  out  later  on,  will  leave  a 
"  winter  nest." 

This  whole  question  is  a  disputed  one — that  is,  the 
question  of  wintering  on  solid  combs  of  honey  or  on 
combs  having  empty  space  in  the  lower  part  for  a 
winter  nest.  We  suggest  that  all  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  should  test  the  two  plans  this 
loming  winter  and  report  in  the  spring,  said  reports 
for  use  in  our   Sept.    1st  issue  in   1914. 

We  doubt  whether  many  beekeepers  would  sanc- 
tion the  plan  of  extracting  from  the  brood-nest  in 
September. — Ed.  ] 


Comb  Honey  Cut  to  Fit  into  Sections  has  a  "  Stuck 
i.i "  Appearance 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  by  Dr.  Hum- 
pert,  Oct.  1,  p.  674,  and  your  remarks  on  it.  I  was 
surprised  that  you  should  consider  the  plan  of  cut- 
ting frame  honey  into  chunks  for  the  bees  to  fasten 
in  section  bases  as  something  of  originality  and  value. 
Before  now  you  will  probably  have  heard  from  many 
beekeepers  who  have  experimented  in  this  line  with 
more  or  less  success — generally   less. 

Last  spring  I  had  more  calls  for  section  honey 
than  I   could  begin  to   supply.      I   had   a   good  many 


more  shallow  frames  of  orange  honey  than  I  needed, 
so  I  tried  to  make  the  bees  fasten  my  chunk  honey 
into  sections.  I  found  the  best  way  to  get  the  comb 
in  the  sections  was  to  cut  it  a  very  little  too  large,  take 
a  folded  section,  open  the  joint,  slip  it  over  the  chunk 
of  honey,   and  squeeze  the  dovetail  together  again. 

The  bees  certainly  fastened  in  the  combs;  but  the 
results  were  not  satisfactory.  In  almost  every  case 
the  cells  next  to  the  wood  were  cut  down  to  (or 
nearly  to)  the  midrib,  and  the  adjoining  ones  round- 
ed off  to  match,  and,  of  course,  emptied.  Nor  could 
I  get  these  empty  cells  drawn  out  and  filled  again, 
though  the  colony  I  used  was  an  ideal  one  for  such 
work — a  prime  swarm  requeened  with  a  ten-day-old 
queen.  The  brood-nest  was  packed  with  honey  and 
young  brood,  the  bees  were  finishing  their  first  super, 
a  good  flow  from  orange  bloom  was  on,  and  a  big 
feeder  was  under  them  at  night.  Five  days  after 
giving  these  stuck-in  sections  the  colony  swarmed, 
and  the  sections  still  had  the  stuck-in  look,  so  I  cut 
out  the  honey  again  and  put  it  up  as  "  bulk  comb." 

Some  beemen  may  make  a  success  of  Dr.  Hum- 
pert's  method,  but  my  little  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  section  honey  produced  in  this  way  will 
always  have  what  might  be  termed  a  stuck-in  appear- 
ance, and  necessarily  so,  for  the  bees  must  clean  out 
every  cell  next  to  the  wood  in  order  to  do  the  stick- 
ing in,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  can  even 
stick  it  without  cutting  down  the  walls  of  the  cells 
somewhat. 

As  to  eliminating  swarming,  I  think  I  will  use  the 
method  for  making  extra-rapid  increase  next  spring. 

By  the  way,  I  can  give  a  sure  method  for  elimin- 
ating tree-climbing  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  a 
swarm.  It  is  very  simple.  Let  the  swarm  come  out 
and  circle  higher  and  higher  iintil  the  bees  pitch  on 
the  uppermost  and  outermost  limb  of  the  only  nn- 
climbable  tree  in  the  yard;  then  stand  oflf  where  you 
can  get  a  good  sight  of  the  cluster,  and  with  a  22 
rifle  shoot  off  the  queen's  wings.  You  will  kill  a 
few  of  the  bees  near  her,  but  that  will  insure  her 
losing  her  hold  and  coming  to  the  ground  ready  to 
cage.  Don't  say  this  is  impracticable,  for  I  did  it 
myself  last  week.  True,  I  was  not  aiming  at  the 
queen,  but  trying  to  cut  off  the  limb  so  the  bees 
would  cluster  somewhere  else,  and  made  a  "  miss 
shoot."  and  cut  through  the  edge  of  the  cluster.  I 
killed  about  20  bees,  and  the  queen  came  down  with 
them  with  half  of  both  wings  shot  clear  off.  She 
is  laying  now,  and  apparently  no  worse  for  getting 
into  a  shooting-scrape.  I  would  not  recommend  the 
plan  to  a  novice :  but  one  with  experience  in  beelore 
should  succeed. 

Apopka,  Fla.,  Oct.  27.  Harry  Hewitt. 


A.  I.  Root's   Directions  for  Wintering  Bees  Given 
Thirty  Years  ago 

Xow  that  cold  winter  is  about  to  close  in  on  you 
in  the  colder  regions,  let  me  repeat  the  formula  that 
our  old  friend  A.  I.  Root  gave  to  us  (how  to  winter 
bees)  over  30  years  ago.  If  you,  my  brother  and 
sister  beekeepers,  will  strictly  adhere  to  the  formula 
I  would  not  be  afraid  to  insure  every  colony  you 
have  to  winter  without  a  single  loss,  providing  you 
have  healthy  bees  and  good  pure  winter  stores  for 
them  to  eat. 

Have  a  double-walled  hive,  the  intervening  space 
filled  with  oat  chaff:  a  couple  of  division-boards 
made  of  %-inch  lumber,  doubled-walled,  filled  with 
oat  chaff,  cushioned  around  the  ends  and  bottom  so 
as  to  fit  the  hive  tight,  ifow  comes  the  particular 
part.  Weigh  out  four  combs  that  will  average  15 
lbs.  of  honey  to  the  comb ;  the  best  quality  of  honey 
possible.  Place  them  in  the  center  of  your  double- 
walled  hive  properly  spaced;  crowd  down  your  chaff 
division-boards  on  each  outside.    I  will  add,  before  you 
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put  in  the  combs  of  honey,  cut  out  a  circular  piece 
of  honey  in  the  middle  of  each  comb  about  two 
inches  from  the  top-bar  for  a  winter  passage.  They 
will  not  fill  them  up  during  the  winter.  Now  that 
your  combs  and  division-boards  are  in,  properly 
spaced  off,  fill  on  the  outside  of  the  division-boards 
and  inner  walls  of  the  hive  with  oat  chaff.  Now 
comes  the  filling  up.  Just  crowd  these  four  combs 
with  bees  until  they  squeeze  out  on  the  alighting- 
board.  Simply  have  them  to  fill  the  entire  space. 
Then  lay  a  small  stick,  perhaps  two,  across  the 
frames,  about  three  or  four  inches  apart.  Put  on 
your  burlap.  I  will  add  on  my  own  responsibility 
three  or  four  newspapers,  thou  your  upper  story  or 
half-story  chaff  cushion ;  then  the  cover,  and  you 
now  have  a  hive  of  bees  that  will  simply  be  a  sure 
thing.  Father  Root  gave  directions  how  to  make  the 
chaff  cushion  (burlap)  :  "  Cut  it  so  as  to  have  square 
corners  :  make  it  so  it  will  be  a  little  larger  than  the 
inside  of  the  hive,  so  it  will  be  about  six  inches 
deep;  then  fill  it  with  nice  oat  chaff;  then  crowd  it 
down  fight  all  around  the  inside  of  the  upper  story 
or  half-story. 

I  have  been  handling  bees  for  about  thirty  years, 
and  in  a  cold  country  {until  I  came  here),  and  I 
always  followed  A.  I.  Root-s  formula  for  wintering 
bees,  and  yet  have  the  first  swarm  to  lose  in  winter- 
injr. 

Well,  in  this  country  any  old  way  will  do;  but 
they  require  a  whole  lot  nf  honey,  as  they  just  go  to 
it   all  winter. 

Phoenix,   Ariz.,   Nov.   10.  L.  M.   Brown. 


Is  it  Advisable  to  Talie  Out  Full  Combs  of  Stores 
and  Put  in  Frames  of  Foundation  in  I  he  Fall  ? 

Mv  ten-frame  brood-chambers  are  full  of  honeJ^ 
Would  it  be  good  policy  for  me  to  remove  a  few 
frames  of  honey  and  replace  them  with  frames  of 
wired  foundation?  If  so,  in  what  part  of  the  hive 
should  I  ppt  them — middle,  sides,  or  all  on  one  side? 

In  the  fall,  how  late  should  feeding  to  encourage 
brood-rearing  be  continued? 

When  replacing  poor  combs  by  frames  of  wired 
foundation  in  April,  should  they  be  put  in  the  center 
or   side   of  the   brood-chamber  ? 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Oct.  13.  L.  S.  Edison. 

[No,  sir,  'e.  If  you  have  ten-frame  brood-cham- 
bers full  of  honey,  do  not  disturb  them.  We  can  not 
see  what  you  would  gain  by  removing  a  few  frames 
of  honey  and  putting  in  their  place  frames  of  foun- 
dation. If  they  are  put  in  the  center  of  the  brood- 
nest  they  will  be  almost  worse  than  nothing  unless 
you  feed  enough  syrup  to  cause  the  bees  to  draw 
them  out,  fill,  and  cap  them  over.  You  will  then  be 
right  back  where  you  started,  and  in  the  mean  time 
you  will  have  exhausted  the  vitality  of  the  bees  not 
a  little  by  the  procedure. 

When  bees  are  needing  stores,  one  can  feed  clear 
up  to  and  sometimes  past  the  time  when  frosty  nights 
and  freezing  weather  come  on.  But  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  feed  earlier.  We  have  fed  after  having 
freezing  spells,  and  have  had  excellent  results  in 
wintering.  In  our  locality  we  can  feed  as  late  as  the 
first  of  November,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
do  it,  as  an  earlier  feed  will  start  brood-rearing, 
causing  some  of  the  syrup  to  be  used  up. — Ed.] 


Supplying  an  Artificial   Substitute   that  will  Fully 
Take  the  Place  of  Natural  Pollen  for  Brood- 
rearing 

I  am  in  need  of  some  information  regarding  sup- 
plying bees  with  pollen,  and  therefore  am  imposing 
on  your  time  as  the  most  direct  way  of  getting  it. 

In  your  various  experiments  have  you  tried  a 
cooked  nitrogenous  feed  as  artificial  pollen  ?  If  so, 
would  you  advise  an  equal  mixture  of  wheat  shorts 


or  middlings,  and  cotton-seed  meal  mixed  with  honey 
to  make  a  jellylike  mass  ?  Owing  to  our  two  dry 
winters  and  the  freeze  last  winter,  there  is  a  dearth 
of  lato  pollen-producing  plants  this  fall,  and  hardly 
enough  pollen  in  the  combs  to  supply  the  brood-rear- 
ing that  usually  goes  on  during  the  winter.  About 
the  sa-ne  condition  prevailed  last  winter,  and  the  bees 
built  up  on  orange  bloom.  For  that  reason  there 
was  no  surplus. 

Moreno,  Cal.  B.  W.  Brown. 

(You  put  up  a  hard  question  for  us  to  answer. 
While  bees  can  be  fed  meal  out  in  open  pans  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  this  kind  of  pollen  does 
not  seem  to  give  the  results  that  the  natural  pollen 
does  from  the  flowers  themselves.  We  never  tried 
cooking  the  nitrogenou.s  feed.  We  have  no  idea 
how  it  would  work.  V/e  may  be  up  against  this 
proposition  in  Florida  when  we  move  our  bees  there 
this  winter.  Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant,  of  Apalachicola, 
thinks  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  supply 
the  bees  with  an  artificial  substitute  for  pollen  in  the 
hives  so  that  the  bees  will  rear  brood  when  natural 
l)ollen  is  not  available.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  us  about 
it.  Should  you  discover  any  solution  of  the  problem 
w(>  should  be  glad  to  have  you  let  us  know  through 
the  columns  of  Glkanings. — En.l 


A  Further  Precaution  to  Observe  when   Shaking 
for  Foul  Brood 

Wlipn  reading  R.  F.  Holtermann's  article  on 
"  Shaking  Combs  of  a  Diseased  Colony,"  Oct.  15, 
p.  726,  a  further  method  of  "  minimizing  risk " 
occurred  to  me.  At  the  time  of  removing  combs  not 
containing  brood  in  preparation  for  shaking,  cage 
the  queen  in  a  cage  which  can  be  easily  removed 
from  the  hive  without  disturbing  the  bees.  Next  day 
move  the  hive  gently — so  gently  that  the  bees  are 
hardly  aware  that  they  are  being  moved,  and  in  its 
place  put  the  hive  prepared  with  frames  and  start- 
ers. This  should  be  done  when  the  bees  are  flying 
freely,  and  in  a  short  time  sufficient  bees  will  have 
collected  to  take  care  of  the  queen  which  should 
now  be  given  them.  By  evening  most  of  the  gather- 
ers will  have  returned  to  the  old  stand,  and  the 
young  bees  left  can  be  rapidly  shaken  from  the 
combs  without  the  use  of  any  smoke.  The  second 
shake  can  be  carried  out  in  the  iisual  way.  Of 
course,  if  preferred,  the  queen  coiild  be  caught  early 
in  the  morning.  By  midday  the  bees,  having  got 
over  the  excitement  caused  by  the  manipiilation,  the 
liives  could  be  changed,  and  the  young  bees  shaken 
in  the  evening  when  other  colonies  had  ceased  flying 
for  the  day.  By  this  method  the  greater  number  of 
old  bees  would  transfer  themselves  without  taking 
any  contaminated  honey  with  them. 

B.  Blackboiirn. 

Hno,    Minster,    Ramsgate,   England,    Nov.   5. 


Please  advise  what  success  building  up  colonies 
on  sweetened  water,  1  to  9,  would  bring.  It  does 
not  seem  to  do  well  here.  W.  L.  Whitney. 

Cranbrook,  B.  C,  Can.,  Sept.  29. 

[  Sweetened  water,  or  a  syrup  of  only  one  part 
sugar  to  nine  parts  of  water,  will  do  very  well  for 
outdoor  feeders  during  warm  weather.  Such  a  weak 
syrup  as  this,  however,  must  be  taken  up  in  a  few 
hours;  otherwise  it  is  quite  liable  to  sour.  A  l-to-9 
syrup  can  not  be  fed  inside  the  hive  unless  the  bees 
can  take  it  up  inside  of  24  hours  or  less.  Something, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere as  well  as  the  temperatiire.  In  your  climate 
we  should  think  it  very  doubtful  if  you  will  be  able 
to  use  the  l-to-9  syrup.  You  probably  could  not 
use  very  satisfactorily  in  the  hive  any  thing  less 
than  three  parts  water  to  one  of  sugar. — Ed.] 
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Our   Homes 


A.  I.  Root 


What  hath  God  wrought? — Num.  23:23. 


OUR  OHIO  home;  the  bungalow. 
A  year  ago  or  more  I  told  you  that  Mrs. 
Root  was  finding  it  too  big  a  task  to  take 
care  of  our  large  brick  house  that  Avas  just 
right  to  accommodate  us  two  when  we  were 
younger,  with  our  family  of  five  cliildren ; 
and  I  told  you,  too,  that  she  was  begging 
for  a  little  home — one  that  would  not  re- 
Cjuire  so  much  care  and  responsibility.  Be- 
fore we  started  for  Florida  last  fall  it  was 
inclosed  with  the  roof  on;  and  the  children 
— Mr.  Calvert  particularly — looked  after 
the  finishing  up  during  the  winter.  When 
we  came  back  last  April  the  house  was  all 
finished  complete,  as  you  see  it  below. 
The  young  folks  wrote  us  that  our  home 
was  ready  for  occupancy ;  but  it  was  one  of 
our  happy  surprises  to  find  it  comijlete. 
warmed  up  with  natural  gas,  hot  and  cold 
water  (and  soft  cistern  water  at  that)  wher- 
ever it  was  wanted;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
a  pretty  well-stocked  ijantry.  Carrie  Bell, 
our  youngest  daughter,  came  in  next  day 
and  asked  how  we  liked  our  bungalow  and 
its  suiToundings.  I  think  the  reply  that  I 
gave  offhand  sums  it  up  ]n'etty  well.  I  said, 
"  Why,  dear  Carrie,  we  find  just  showers  of 
blessings  evervwhere."* 


Now,  after  looking  at  the  picture  you 
might  care  to  know  something  about  the  in- 
side. There  are  four  moderate-sized  rooms 
on  the  first  floor — a  sitting-room,  a  dining- 
room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bedroom.  You  might 
think  the  bedroom  should  have  been  up- 
stairs; but  Mrs.  Root  said  she  had  climbed 
stairs  all  her  life,  and  she  would  like  a 
home  so  that,  after  she  had  passed  three- 
score years  and  ten,  there  would  not  be  very 
much  running  up  and  downstairs  to  do. 
licsides  the  four  rooms  mentioned,  there  is 
a  pantry  and  a  storeroom  in  a  little  wing  on 

*  Will  the  friends  excuse  me  if  I  pause  right  here 
and  speak  of  something  else  that  ma.v  seem  a  little 
irrelevant  to  our  subscribers?  When  Mrs.  Root  and 
I  formed  a  partnership  we  had  planned  not  to  have 
a  very  large  family,  if  any  at  all;  but  "man  pro- 
poses"  and  God  disposes;"  and  I  feel  like  adding, 
"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Ijord."  Suppose  God 
had  not  overruled  our  poor  weak  judgment  and 
overruled  our  plans.  I  shall  have  to  confess  that,  as 
the  little  prattlers  came  trooping  along,  we  sometimes 
thought  God  was  imposing  a  pretty  heavj'  burden; 
but  where  would  this  beautiful  home  be,  with  its  lov- 
ing children  and  grandchildren,  had  we  been  permit- 
ted to  have  our  own  way? 

Now  let  me  go  a  little  further.  There  are  several 
of  you,  both  men  and  women,  whose  eyes  rest  on 
these  pages,  who  are  not  married,  although  of  mar- 
riageable age.  Perhaps  you  are  preparing  to  live 
single.  My  friends,  where  would  I  have  been  at  this 
moment  had  I  li.stened  to  selfish  plans  and  selfish  im- 
pulses ?  Does  not  God  know  best  ?  and  has  he  not 
with  wonderful  wisdom  fashioned  humanity  with  in- 
finite love  and  care  after  all? 


Our  bungalow  cottage  that  Mrs.  Root  and  I  found  finished  when  we 
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the  back  side.  Please  notice  the  first  floor 
is  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  lawn  in 
front,  so  there  is  not  much  climbing  up  and 
down  to  get  in.  Well,  on  the  back  side  Jie 
basement  is  also  on  a  level  with  the  garden, 
for  the  house  is  on  a  little  side  hill.  The 
basement  floor  is  really  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  outside,  so  that  if  the  water 
should  ever  get  into  the  cellar  it  will  run 
out  of  the  outside  door.  But  that  is  not 
likely.  The  cistern  is  under  the  pantry,  and 
is  partly  under  ground  and  joartly  in  the 
basement.  When  we  have  plenty  of  rain  it 
can  be  filled  up  nearly  to  the  main  floor. 
The  cistern  is  planned  so  that,  by  unscrew- 
ing a  four-inch  iron  pipe,  every  drop  will 
run  out  by  gravity ;  and  when  it  overflows 
the  overflow  all  comes  from  the  bottom,  tak- 
ing up  sediment  or  whatever  may  have 
collected  from  the  rains.  Without  our  know- 
ing any  tiling  about  it,  the  children  had 
Ijlanned  an  apparatus  to  take  the  water 
out  of  the  cistern,  and  drive  it,  either  hot 
or  cold,  into  a  bath-room  or  the  kitchen 
sink.  This  is  done  by  the  force  of  the  city 
water,  the  latter  being  comparatively  hard. 
If  I  .am  correct,  the  apparatus  sends  up 
three  gallons  of  soft  water  by  wasting  two 
gallons  of  the  city  water. 

Heretofore  we  two  have  never  used  gas 
for  warming  or  for  cooking;  and  for  quite 
a  time  Mrs.  Root  declared  she  would  rather 
have  her  old-fashioned  Stewart  cook-stove. 
Her  main  complaint  about  the  gas  was  that 
it  would  never  go  out  of  itself  like  wood  for 
fuel.  In  cooking  with  the  old  stove  she 
had  learned  to  put  in  just  about  enough 
fuel  to  do  the  work;  and  if  she  forgot  about 
it,  it  would  go  out  of  its  own  accord.  In 
vain  I  pleaded  that  with  gas  there  was  no 
dusty  fuel  to  litter  up  the  house,  nor  ashes 
flying  around  to  be 
brushed  up  daily. 

Before  lea^^ng  the 
house,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  more  about  the 
stairs.  Mrs.  Root  de- 
clares she  has  worn 
herself  out  by  climb- 
ing awkward  and 
poorly  made  stair- 
ways; therefore  I  told 
her  to  have  these  stairs 
down  to  the  basement 
made  just  after  her 
own  notion ;  and  I 
think  I  can  describe  it 
without  any  drawing; 
and  I  want  to  add 
that,  if  I  had  to  climb 
basement  stairs  many 
times  a  day,  I  entirely 
agree  with  her.    These 


stairs  are  made  of  just  two  long  two-inch 
plank.  Plain  flat  steps  are  let  into  these 
plank  so  as  to  come  just  8y2  inches  from 
the  top  of  one  to  the  top  of  the  next;  and 
the  plank  for  the  steps  are  just  ten  inches 
wide ;  but  there  are  no  risers  to  close  up  the 
space  between  the  steps — nothing  to  bump 
your  toes  against  when  you  are  in  a  hurry; 
and  tliis  makes  it  vei'y  much  easier  to  sweep 
them  off  or  dust  them  off.  These  stairways 
are  certainly  a  very  important  feature  in 
any  home,  and  I  would  put  the  matter  of 
looks  entirely  secondary.  Have  the  stairs 
easy  to  use  and  easy  to  dust  off  and  keep 
clean. 

Our  main  cold  cellar  where  we  keep  our 
vegetables  and  fruit  is  under  the  noi'th  side, 
and  the  house  faces  north.  By  opening  the 
windows  of  this  cellar  during  cool  nights  or 
cool  days,  and  shutting  it  warm  nights  and 
warm  days,  we  have  been  able  to  get  along 
very  well  without  the  bother  of  a  refrigera- 
tor; and  as  the  floor  of  this  cold  cellar  is 
right  on  a  level  with  the  garden,  as  I  have 
fold  you,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  move  stuff 
in  and  out  without  any  climbing  up  and 
down.  The  front  jDorch  needs  no  descrip- 
tion. It  is  all  made  of  cement,  including 
l^illars  that  support  the  roof.  The  roof  is 
slate,  as  you  notice,  so  we  have  the  very  best 
of  drinking-water.  The  picture  of  the  auto- 
house  just  below  gives  you  also  a  glimpse 
of  the  east  porch.  This  porch  is  also  of 
cement,  floor  and  all.  If  you  have  never 
had  a  porch  with  a  cement  floor  you  can 
scarcely  imagine  what  a  convenience  it  is  to 
have  a  floor  that  can  be  swept  and  scrubbed 
off  with  nothing  that  Avill  soak  up  or  hold 
the  water. 

The  sidewalks  which  you  see  in  the  pic- 
tures are  made  of  cement.     They  cost,  all 


Our  auto-house  for  that  little  electric  auto  I  have  been  talking  to  you  about. 
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told,  ten  cents  a  square  foot,  made  by  a 
firm  that  has  the  machinery  for  doing  the 
best  kind  of  work. 

Now  about  that  automobile-house  and  the 
electric  automobile.  Carrie  Bell  with  her 
two  children  occupied  the  seat  while  Huber 
took  the  jDicture.  The  building-  for  the 
electric  auto  is,  as  you  see,  close  by  the 
front  door;  and  I  greatly  enjoy  using  the 
little  machine  to  run  errands  for  any  of  the 
six  families.  To  obviate  the  trouble  of 
turning  around,  Huber  invented  and  in- 
stalled a  very  pretty  little  turn-table.  It 
takes  less  than  a  minute  to  jump  out  of  the 
machine,  grasp  hold  of  the  wheel  guards, 
and  run  it  around  so  it  will  be  ready  to 
start  otf  again.  The  apparatus  for  charg- 
ing the  electric  battei-y  was  installed  by 
one  of  the  grandchildren,  Wynne  Boyden 
(13),  the  elder  son  of  the  daughter  we 
called  Blue  Eyes  toward  forty  years  ago. 

If  you  look  between  the  buildings  over 
down  the  bank,  you  will  get  a  faint  glimpse 
of  the  row  of  evergreens  that  cut  off  the 
west  wind  from  our  garden.  You  can  also 
get  a  glimi^se  of  the  big  sunflower  that 
stands  close  by  the  dasheen.  It  got  some  of 
the  liquid  manure  that  overflowed  the  dash- 
eens,  and  I  just  cut  one  single  head  of  seed 
that  weighed  9  lbs. 

Now  1  want  to  close  my  long  stoiy  with 
something  about  that  electric  automobile. 
It  was  purchased  in  Cleveland,  second- 
hand, and  cost,  as  it  stands,  only  $275.  It 
is  a  Baker  electric  Stanhope,  and  cost,  when 
first  made,  $1800.  They  are  now  offered 
for  sale  in  the  large  cities  at  these  low 
131-ices  because  they  are  somewhat  out  of 
fashion.  But  what  does  that  matter  to  Mrs. 
Root  and  me?  The  batteries  needed  re- 
newing when  I  bought  it,  and  this  will  cost 
about  $75.00;  but  it  ran  all  summer  just  as 
we  found  it,  and  will  run  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  very  well  with  one  charge.  With  the 
replenished  batteries  it  is  supposed  to  go 
about  forty  miles  with  good  level  roads. 
One  trouble  with  the  electric  is  that,  if  you 
try  to  run  over  bad  or  muddy  roads,  your 
current  will  be  rajjidly  exhausted,  and  you 
might  find  it  hard  work  to  get  home.  The 
electric  is  so  simple  that  any  woman — in 
fact,  almost  any  cliild — might  run  it.  When 
you  want  to  go  you  just  push  a  single  lever. 
If  you  want  to  go  faster,  crowd  the  lever 
further.  With  good  roads  it  will  make 
about  fifteen  miles  an  hour — a  little  faster 
than  any  horse  will  go ;  or  you  can  run  it 
on  a  slow  walk  if  you  wish.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  God's  gifts;  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that,  with  all  the  blessings 
that  have  come  to  me  in  the  comparatively 
long  life  I  have  been  blessed  with,  there  are 
few  thing's  that  I  thank  God  more  for  than 


this  electric  vehicle.  It  is  always  ready.  It 
saves  my  strength.  It  is  always  ready  to 
hustle  things,  without  complaining,  when 
important  matters  crowd.  It  never  tires. 
It  vei*y  seldom  needs  any  kind  of  repair — 
at  least  wliile  I  can  handle  it.  Let  me  go 
back  a  little. 

When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  and 
electricity  was  my  hobby,  I  went  to  a  black- 
smith and  bought  the  largest  worn  file  he 
had  on  the  premises.  I  had  him  heat  it  up 
and  form  it  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  U. 
Then  I  ground  off  the  file-marks  and  had  it 
tempered,  and  then  I  had  a  big  U  magnet. 
A  traveling  lecturer  magnetized  it  for  me. 
Then  I  got  a  little  bit  of  pure  soft  iron  that 
would  almost  reach  across  the  poles  of  the 
magnet.  This  was  mounted  on  a  sjiindle  or 
shaft  with  a  coil  of  copper  wire  around  it, 
making  an  electro  magnet.  With  a  home- 
made galvanic  battery,  after  some  hard 
work  for  weeks  or  months  experimenting, 
I  had  an  electric  motor  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  motors  that  now  drive  our 
electric  cars  and  many  of  our  factories.  I 
wanted  this  motor  of  mine  both  to  push 
and  to  pull;  and  I  got  it,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  power  it  exerted.  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned  going  around  to  the  country 
"schoolhouses  and  giving  them  talks  with  my 
liome-made  apparatus.  I  predicted,  in  a 
boyish  way,  what  was  coming.  I  said  it 
Avould  be  in  "  three  or  four  years."  The 
only  mistake  I  made  was  that  it  took  the 
scientific  world  and  our  best  mechanics 
thirty  or  forty  years  to  bring  it  about. 
With  this  explanation  you  can  readily  im- 
agine how  fervently  I  thank  God  for  hav- 
ing been  permitted  in  my  old  age  to  run 
errands  and  help  the  young  folks  with  this 
beautiful  (and  I  should  say  elegant)  ma- 
chine, even  if  it  is  a  little  old-fashioned 
piece  of  mechanism. 

Somebody  has  suggested  that  my  beloved 
auto  is  not  exactly  God's  gift,  just  like  the 
honeybee  and  the  dasheen,  but  that  it  is  a 
gift  from  our  men  of  science  and  men  of 
skill.  But,  I  ask,  who  gave  to  our  scien- 
tific men  their  wonderful  ability  and  skill 
to  grasp  and  fashion  the  lightning  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  make  it  an  obedient  servant 
to  do  our  bidding? 


"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  watching  for 
some  invention  that  would  do  for  the  hear- 
ing what  spectacles  do  for  the  eyes;  and 
although  several  manufacturers  of  appara- 
tus for  the  deaf  have  claimed  they  had  it,  I 
fear  it  has  not  yet  come  to  hand ;  but  I  think, 
however,  it  is  in  sight.  I  hardly  need  men- 
tion that  unfortunate  i^eople,  who  are  hard 
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of  hearing,  have  been  humbugged  and  swin- 
dled by  quack  advertisements.  I  have  test- 
ed pretty  much  every  thing  I  have  seen  ad- 
vertised; but  the  most  benefit  I  ever  re- 
ceived was  from  some  sort  of  ear-trumpet. 
The  things  that  are  j^ushed  into  the  ear  may, 
some  of  them,  be  of  slight  benefit  under 
some  circumstances;  and  some  are  sold  by 
philanthropic  parties  who  wdll  let  you  take 
one  on  trial,  for  which  they  charge  you 
$1.00,  and  they  keep  the  dollar  for  just 
letting  you  "  try  "  a  thing  that  should  not 
cost  more  than  five  or  ten  cents. 

For  a  year  or  two  1  have  been  noticing 
advertisements  of  a  sort  of  telephone  for  the 
deaf;  but  I  did  not  think  projoer  to  bother 
with  it  until  I  saw  a  half-column  advertise- 
ment in  the  Sunday  School  Times.  This  was 
from  the  Mears  Ear  Phone  Co.,  45  West  34th 
St.,  New  York.  After  a  little  corresponden.'e 
they  have  sent  me  two  instruments  on  trial, 
both  operated  by  dry  batteries.  The  mas- 
sage aurasage  is  for  stimulating  the  nerve 
of  the  ear  so  the  natural  hearing  may  be  re- 
covered. The  directions  are,  that  wdien  one 
gets  a  machine  he  is  to  walk  up  to  the  clock 
and  see  how  many  inches  av:.y  the  ear  must 
be  just  to  catch  the  sounl  of  the  ticking. 
Then  after  having  used  it  for  some  time 
(twice  a  day),  keep  testing  the  distance. 
If  you  can  hear  the  ticking  further  away, 
you  are  making  progress.  So  far,  1  can  not 
perceive  any  benefit  from  the  aurasage.  The 
other  instrument,  the  ear  phone,  certainly 
makes  every  thing  louder.  Witli  this  instru- 
ment I  can  hear  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
plainly  from  the  further  end  of  a  large 
room.  New,  this  is  certainlj^  encouraging. 
But  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  although 
much  loader,  is  unnatural  and  indistinct,  so 
that  so  far  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any 
benefit  to  me.  Not  only  is  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  magnified,  but  every  other  sound. 
When  Mrs.  Root  is  working  with  her  dishes 
the  clash  of  the  pans  and  kettles  fairly 
makes  me  jump.  Any  thing  like  the  rattle 
of  a  tin  pan  seems  to  be  i^articularly  magni- 
fied; and  these  various  sounds  make  such  a 
din  that  I  can  not  hear  talking  as  well  as 
I  can  without  an  instrument.  I  may  get 
over  tlus  in  time,  and  I  am  going  to  make 
a  faithful  test. 

Now  here  comes  in  one  of  my  "  wonder- 
ful discoveries;"  but,  like  so  many  of  my 
discoveries,  althougli  it  is  new  to  me  it  may 
be  an  old  thing  after  all.  While  experi- 
menting with  the  ticking  of  the  clock  I 
happened  to  put  my  hand  up  to  vay  ear,  as 
deaf  people  often  do,  and  I  found  that,  by 
putting  my  thumb  under  my  ear  and  my 
fore  finger  back  of  and  over  it,  and  crowd- 
ing the  ear  forward  (as  a  horse  does  when 
he  w'ants  to  listen),  I  could  hear  the  clock 


tick  plainly  clear  out  in  the  center  of  tbo 
room.  With  both  hands  in  that  positiori  I 
could  hear  it  tick  in  any  part  of  the  room 
as  well  as  with  the  instrument.  Now,  it 
would  not  only  be  inconvenient  but  a  little 
ridiculous  to  think  of  putting  up  both  hands 
in  that  position  when  I  can  not  catch  on  to 
the  talk;  and  I  confess,  also,  that  I  shrink 
against  publishing  my  infirmity  by  lugging 
an  ear-trumpet  around  wherever  I  go.  I 
think  at  the  present  time  I  shall  get  along 
as  I  have  been  doing  for  a  dozen  years  past 
— that  is,  when  outside  of  our  home  or  in 
the  office.  In  the  office  I  shall  use  the  palm 
of  my  hand  in  the  way  I  have  described 
when  I  do  not  hear  readily;  and  my  two 
hands,  right  and  left,  I  shall  take  along 
with  me,  having  them  at  all  times  right  at 
''  hand."  I  think  this  will  be  much  easier 
and  more  comfortable,  at  least  to  myself, 
than  a  dry  battery  and  a  receiver,  even  if 
the  latter  is  not  much  larger  than  a  half- 
dollar. 

I  have  also  received  circulars  from  the 
General  Acoustic  Co.,  of  New  York.  Their 
apparatus  costs  $60.00.  The  ones  I  have 
been  mentioning  cost  $20.00  each,  or  the 
two  for  $37.50. 

Later. — To-day,  Nov.  3,  just  as  we  are 
about  to  start  for  Florida,  I  have,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  manufacturers,  test- 
ed both  instruments  mentioned  above — the 
$20.00  one  and  the  $60.00  one— and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  although  the  latter  is  a 
much  finer  instrument,  I  do  not  find  either 
one  enough  help  in  my  case  to  warrant  me 
in  keeping  it,  and  therefore  both  have  been 
returned.  The  principal  trouble  is  the  clash 
and  clatter  of  sounds  besides  the  voice  that 
I  am  wanting  to  hear.  I  am  assured  by 
both  of  the  firms  that  in  time  I  would  be 
able  to  distinguish  and  would  not  be  trou- 
bled by  these  echoes  or  clattering,  and  this 
may  be  true.  The  greatest  reason  why  I 
can  not  hear  through  the  telephone  is  the 
buzzing  and  scraping  noise.  My  deafness 
is  a  little  iDeculiar.  While  I  hear  the  voice 
I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  catch  on  unless 
I  know  pretty  well  what  my  informant  is 
talking  about.  Another  thing,  I  hear  ordi- 
nary conversation  very  well  without  any 
mechanical  help  if  I  can  be  reasonably  near 
the  person  who  is  talking. 

I  am  sorry  to  make  so  poor  a  report,  for 
T  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  hundreds 
are  finding  these  instruments  of  gi'cat  bene- 
fit. 


What  a  feeling  of  delight  comes  over  one  on  re- 
turning hot  and  tired  from  a  long  day  among  the 
bees,  to  find  Gleanings  awaiting  our  arrival!  It 
seems  to  get  better  and  brighter  every  issue,  while 
the   special   numbers   are   really   a   valuable   addition. 

X.  H.   BOWEN. 
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SWEET  CLOVER  A  "  NOXIOUS  WEED." 
Deaur  Sir: — This  statement  appeared  in  the  Gen- 

eseo  Republic,  Aug.  1,   1913.     The  paper  is  printed 

in  Geneseo,  111. 

Colona,  111.,  Aug.  1.  C.  J.  Glenn. 

Here  is  the  clipping  referred  to : 

A    DANGEROUS    PLANT. 

The  plant  melilotus,  or  sweet  clover,  with  its  pret- 
ty name  and  unparalleled  vitality,  may  give  mankind 
the  trial  of  the  ages.  It  probably  will  prove  a 
scourge  worse  than  war  and  all  other  scourges  com- 
bined, and  yet  it  may  give  back  to  the  world  the  ni- 
trogen that  our  soils  are  begging  for  to-day. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  nitrogenous  rocks  are 
scattered  by  the  glaciers  of  the  past,  and  the  slow 
decomposition  of  these  rocks  gives  a  nitrogen  sup- 
ply; but  in  the  great  Northwest,  where  the  rocks  are 
covered  with  many  feet  of  alluvium,  the  soil  is  even 
now  in  great  need  of  nitrogen  food  that  can  come 
only  from  plants  like  sweet  clover,  red  clover,  white 
clover,    alfalfa,   cow  peas,   etc. 

Melilotus  alba,  or  white-blossom  sweet  clover,  is 
the  one  we  are  after  in  this  article.  There  is  also 
the  yellow  variety  (M.  officinalis),  and  the  common 
alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa) ,  which  are  more  easily 
managed  and  controlled.  Sweet  clover  was  first 
sown  broadcast  on  the  roads  to  feed  the  bees,  and 
for  a  time  did  little  harm ;  but  the  wagon- wheels  have 
carried  it  into  every  road  in  nearly  every  State,  if 
not  every  State  of  the  Union.  I  have  studied  it  in 
several  States,  and  have  found  it  close  up  to  the  tim- 
ber line  on   the   Rocky   Mountains. 

The  reason  why  it  has  not  gone  into  the  fields 
and  pastures  more  is  because  the  clover  bacteria  are 
not  in  most  of  our  cultivated  fields ;  but  it  is  surely 
creeping  into  the  fields  and  pastures,  and  will  soon 
make  the  farmers  take  notice. 

I  will  stake  my  reputation  on  the  statement  that, 
if  one  pint  of  seed  with  clover  bacteria  were  sown 
on  a  forty-acre  timber  pasture,  and  a  young  man 
were  given  a  scythe,  a  hoe,  and  a  spade,  and  hired 
for  life,  he  could  not  exterminate  it  if  he  lived  sixty 
years.  I  have  never  seen  a  road  cleared  of  it  yet. 
It  gains  a  little  every  year,  no  odds  how  much  it  is 
mown  down,  as  mowing  is  a  positive  failure.  It  is 
;i  biennial  plant,  and  will  produce  seed  the  second 
year.  If  mowed  ever  so  much,  the  lower  branches 
will  seed  the  gi'ound  all  over  and  gain  a  little  ground 
as  the  nodules  in  the  soil  gradually  spread.  I  can 
show  a  multitude  of  roads  and  lanes  so  covered  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  wagon-track  open ;  and  the  worst 
feature  is  that  nothing  else  grows  when  melilotus 
comes   in. 

If  it  gets  into  the  fields  and  pastures  as  it  now 
occupies  the  roads  and  hedges,  the  food  supply  of 
the  domestic  animals  and  the  human  family  will  be 
about  shut  off.  It  is  fast  injuring  our  roads,  for  no 
road-grader  was  ever  made  that  would  kill  it  out  on 
any  road.  It  is  a  menace  to  the  traveler,  for  it  en- 
tirely hides  all  guUies  and  ravines,  and  teams  are 
often  floundered  in  a  hidden  trench  in  crossing  the 
road,    as   it   grows  six  feet  high   in   any  poor   soil. 

Our  domestic  animals  will  eat  a  little  sweet  clover 
if  starved  to  it,  but  they  generally  pass  it  by  and 
hunt  for  other  grasses.  They  will  soon  hunt  in  vain. 
I  can  show  any  one  thousands  of  places  where  it  is 
gradually  taking  possession,  and  it  will  stay  until 
some  genius  can  invent  or  devise  an  exterminator 
to  cope  with  it  successfully.  Science  must  come  to 
the  rescue  now  or  it  will  prove  to  be  the  problem  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

If  quick  relief  does  not  come,  the  whole  human 
race  will  be  hopelessly  enslaved  by  this  fiend  of  all 
fiends,  this  curse  of  all  curses,  this  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  this  demon  in  disguise. — L.  R.  Witherell, 
KnoxviUe,   111. 


One  reason  why  I  have  given  place  to  the 
above  is  because  it  so  forcibly  illustrates 
how  some  people,  when  they  get  a  going, 
ride  their  hobbies  to  death,  trampling  under 
foot  good  common  sense,  reason,  and  every 
thing  else.  In  the  second  paragraph  our 
vehement  friend  acknowledges  that  the 
much-needed  nitrogen  can  come  only 
through  the  influence  of  sweet  clover  and 
other  legumes;  then  he  straightway  de- 
plores the  kind  of  "  mission  work  "  that  the 
wagon-wheels  of  our  limestone  roads  are 
doing.  Then  again  he  honestly  owns  up 
the  need  of  the  clover  bacteria  which  are 
"slowly  but  surely"  creeping  into  the  fields. 
Very  likely  it  will  be  a  slow  job  to  elimi- 
nate sweet  clower  with  a  scythe,  hoe,  and 
spade;  but,  my  dear  friend  Wetherell,  that 
is  not  the  way  we  exterminate  the  weeds 
from  fields  in  our  part  of  the  country. 
When  sweet  clover  does  get  into  the  fields, 
it  is  the  easiest  plant  in  the  world  to  ex- 
terminate by  simply  plowing  it  under;  and 
it  is  the  veiy  best  legume  to  enrich  poor 
soils  that  has  ever  been  discovered.  In  re- 
gard to  its  being  an  enemy  to  good  roads, 
it  makes  one  smile  to  think  of  that  letter  in 
the  book  we  have  just  printed  on  sweet 
clover,  that  tells  about  making  the  very 
finest  kind  of  roads  with  sweet  clftver  and 
spreading  it  in  sandy  places.  In  closing, 
our  friend  admits  that  domestic  animals 
will  eat  it  if  starved  to  it ;  but  he  does  not 
add  that,  when  once  they  get  to  liking  it, 
they  prefer  it  to  any  other  clover.  Either 
he  has  never  discovered  that  fact  or  this 
ugly  mood  prevents  him  from  owning  it  up. 
Now,  my  good  friend  Wetherell,  how  does 
it  come  that  you  omit  all  mention  of  what 
our  experiment  stations  are  just  now  de- 
ciding about  sweet  clover?  And,  finally,  is 
it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  any  thing 
about  the  sweet-clover  bulletin  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  has  just  been  sepding  out?  Your 
closing  sentence  that  ends  with  "  this  demon 
in  disguise  "  is  a  big  joke,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  agi'iculturists  of  the  world  are 
just  now  deciding  it  is  an  angel  of  mercy 
to  the  hard-working  farmer  instead  of  be- 
ing what  it  has  been  called,  a  "  noxious 
weed." 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  put  in  type, 
I  noticed  the  article  in  that  excellent  au- 
thority, the  Country  Gentleman,  which  was 
quoted  p.  816,  Nov.  1.5. 

I  might  mention  here  that  all  or  nearly 
all  the  agricultural  papers  are  now  falling 
in  line,  and  giving  sweet  clover  the  credit 
that  justly  belongs  to  it. 
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SWEET  CLOVER  ADAPTED  TO  POOR  LAND. 

Please  note  the  enclosed  clipping.  It  looks  as  if 
the  despised  weed  was  at  last  coining  to  its  own.  I 
expect  to  attend  this  opening;  and  if  I  can  find  any 
one  who  has  fed  sweet  clover,  or  used  it  for  pasture, 
I  will  give  yoii  the  details. 

You  wrote  me  some  time  ago  regarding  the  time 
the  farmers  cut  their  alfalfa.  The  thinking  man  cuts 
his  after  it  blooms,  as  the  cured  hay  has  more  sub- 
stance, and  is  not  what  is  termed  washy;  in  faict, 
it  is  impossible  to  feed  cured  alfalfa  that  was  cut 
green  (or  before  blooming)  to  horses,  as  it  has  a 
very  bad  effect  on  their  kidneys,  and  weakens  them. 
It  does  not  seem  to  affect  cattle  or  hogs.  I  think  that 
in  five  years  from  now  half  the  alfalfa  will  be  allow- 
ed to  bloom  before  it  is  cut. 

I  look  for  heavy  winter  losses  on  bees  this  year. 
Dry  weather  killed  all  plant  life,  and  the  fall  flowers 
were  just  nicely  started  when  we  had  a  killing  frost. 
However,  it  is  all  for  the  best,  as  the  majority  of 
those  who  lose  out  never  give  their  bees  any  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  where  half  the  foul  brood  comes 
from. 

We  have  what  might  be  termed  an  inactive  foul- 
brood  law.  The  county  commissioners  of  the  various 
counties  of  the  State  are  supposed  to  appoint  an  in- 
spector who  is  to  receive  two  dollars  a  day  and  no 
expenses,  and  the  inspector  is  to  collect  his  fee  from 
the  owner  of  the  bees.  How  a  man  can  cover  & 
county  on  a  team  hire  of  two  dollars  a  day  is  a 
mystery.  We  expect  to  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
next  legislature,  and  try  to  get  sufficient  money  to 
make  the  law  a  real  law. 

Lincoln,   Neb.,   Oct.  10.  H.  W.  Jeffries. 

[The  following  is  a  part  of  the  extract  from  the 
Nebraska  State  Journal  referred  to :  ] 

The  government  proclamation,  issued  when  it  was 
originally  decided  to  open  the  North  Platte  forest 
reserve  to  homesteading  did  not  promise  much  for 
the  settler  in  this  region.  Some  Lincoln  men  who 
intend  to  file  for  claims  say,  however,  that  they  have 
no  choice  ^^etwoen  the  Fort  Niobrara  land  and  the 
North  Platte  reserve  land.  Two-thirds  of  the  North 
Platte  reserve  land  is  not  the  best  for  farming;  but 
the  adaptation  of  sweet  clover  for  cattle  feed  recently 
demonstrated,  has  led  many  to  say  that  they  would  like 
to  try  the  North  Platte  land.  This  land,  they  say, 
will  grow  an  abundance  of  sweet  clover  where  even 
alfalfa  would  not  grow. 


WHAT    TO    DO    WITH    ALFALFA    WHEN    YOU 
GET  IT." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  article  in  the  Ohio  Farmer 
for  August  30.  In  fact,  that  article  alone 
ought  to  be  worth  to  almost  evei-y  farmer 
the  subscription  price  to  the  Ohio  Farmer 
several  times  over — that  is,  50  cents  a  year. 
See  the  following  extract : 

I  have  been  a  good  deal  interested  and  somewhat 
amused  to  see  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  cause 
everybody  to  grow  alfalfa  upon  every  farm.  Of 
course  I  know  that  everybody  can  grow  it,  and  I  am 
sure  also  that  everybody  would  be  profited  if  he 
would  grow  it;  but  also  I  know  full  well  that  many 
a  man  will  succeed  in  getting  a  stand  of  alfalfa  and 
will  fail  with  it  after  he  has  gotten  it.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  in  the  world  that  alfalfa  will  pay.  Take  this 
year  of  drouth.  Suppose  a  man  gets  only  two  tons 
to  the  acre — which  we  exceeded  at  our  first  cutting. 
If  the  hay  is  well  made,  that  is  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  corn,  pound  for  pound. 

What  do  you  think  of  that?  Alfalfa  hai/ 
worth  as  much  as  corn,  pound  for  pound!'' 

*  By  the  way,  if  a  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  is  worth 
as  much  as  a  pound  of  corn,  how  about  alfalfa  for 
chicken  feed?    You  see  there  would  be  no  harvesting 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

Now,  one  important  part  of  the  alfalfa  bus- 
iness— at  least  to  beekeepers — is  the  bloom. 
See  the  following: 

It  must  always  be  allowed  to  attain  a  sufficient 
maturity  so  that  the  little  shoots  are  starting  at  the 
base  of  the  stems,  i;  it  is  cut  before  this  time  it  is 
greatly  damaged,  and  the  later  crops  of  hay  will  fall 
far  short  of  perfection.  Hundreds  of  fields  of  alfalfa 
in  Ohio  have  been  plowed  up  in  disgust  because  men 
simply  cut  them  too  early,  and  in  this  way  stunted 
and  diseased  their  plants. 

Of  course,  friend  Wing  does  not  say  the 
alfalfa  should  be  permitted  to  come  in 
bloom  before  cutting  it  for  hay,  but  it  tends 
in  that  direction.  I  believe  it  is  generally 
understood  that  alfalfa  is  not  worth  very 
much  to  beekeepers  unless  it  is  grown  foi 
the  seed.  One  of  the  greatest  crops  of  hon- 
ey I  ever  saw  in  one  locality  was  from  the 
alfalfa  fields  of  York  State;  but  as  those 
fields  were  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom  over 
hill  and  vale,  I  presume  they  were  growing 
it  for  the  seed.  I  tliink  it  will  pay  not  only 
to  read  but  to  study  the  whole  article.  I 
hardly  need  tell  you  that  there  is  no  better 
authority  on  growing  alfalfa  than  W.  0. 
Wing. 


I  am  glad  you  are  hammering  away  at  the  bad 
things  in  this  world.  Note  the  enclosed  clipping. 
We  are  going  to  vote  on  that  bill.  Dr.  Owens-Adair 
is  an  elderly  woman.  I  have  known  her  for  25 
years,   and  she  always  stood  for  clean  things. 

Necanicum,   Ore.  Herman  Ahlers. 

AUTHOR    OP    NEW    LAW    DEFENDS    IT  ;     STERILIZATION 

A    BENIGN    AND    HARMLESS    TREATMENT    OF 

UNDESIRABLES. 

Sterilization  is  little  understood,  and  many  will 
vote  against  the  bill,  believing  it  to  be  a  harsh  and 
inhuman  measure,  when  in  reality  there  could  be 
no  more  humane  remedy  for  the  protection  of  the 
unborn  children  and  for  the  purification  and  per- 
petuation of  our  nation.  Senator  Day  said  when  he 
voted  for  my  bill :  "  This  bill  can  hurt  no  one,  there- 
fore I  vote  yes."  . 

It  is  shown  by  statistics  that  insanity  is  increasing 
3  per  cent  faster  than  the  population  of  our  country. 
It  was  claimed  by  a  physician  who  addressed  a 
meeting  called  by  the  prominent  men  of  science  to 
discuss  the  social-evil  question  that  50  per  cent  of 
all  the  boys  and  men  of  the  United  States  were 
afflicted  with  venereal  diseajres.  Is  not  that  enough 
to  make  the  people  stop  and  reflect?  Where  will  we 
stand  100  years  from  now  if  these  terrible  conditions 
are  not  changed? 

In   1907,    when   I   barely   succeeded   in   getting  my 


nor  hay-making.  The  chickens  will  attend  to  that 
part  of  it.  Of  course  the  green  leaves  are  not  worth 
as  much  in  weight  as  dried  hay;  but  in  Florida,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  other  places  where  corn  is  away  up. 
have  we  fully  demonstrated  the  value  of  alfalfa  for 
chickens  ?  If  it  has  to  be  sowed  every  year  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  standing  the  wet  hot  summers  in 
Florida,  will  it  not  pay  even  then?  And  I  notice  by 
the  Florida  papers  that  they  are  succeeding  in  many 
places  in  getting  alfalfa  tO'  make  a  stand  through  the 
summer  as  well  as  through  the  winter.  Just  one 
thing  more  along  this  line.  In  the  West,  turkeys  are 
grown  and  fattened  by  the  carload  on  alfalfa  and 
nothing  else.  Can  anybody  tell  us  more  about  feed- 
ing chickens  alfalfa?  and  can  we  get  at  least  a  fair 
amount  of  eggs  without  any  grain  whatever?  What 
is   to  hinder  having  an   alfalfa   egg-farm  ? 
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bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  four  brave  young 
men,  it  was  greeted  with  coarse  laughter  and  coarser 
jests.  What  wonderful  changes  have  come  during 
those  few  short  years  1  Sterilization  has  aroused  the 
thinking  people  to  thought  and  action.  They  are 
reaching  out  in  all  directions  to  find  methods  to 
check  the  evils  that  are  threatening  our  nation. 
Sterilization  stands  at  the  head.  It  is  radical,  for  it 
cuts  oflf  the  contaminating  source  and  the  progagat- 
ing  source  of  the  undesirable.  It  is  benign,  and  it 
is  harmless.  The  people  may  veto  it,  as  did  Govern- 
or Chamberlain  in  1909,  but  they  can  not  kill  it,  for 
it  will  come  forth  with  renewed  strength  as  it  did 
before.  In  time  it  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the 
saving  factor  of  this  great  problem. 

Dr.  Owen-Adair. 


MOSQUITOES — A  SUGGESTION  IN  REGARD  TO 
FENCING  THEM  OUT  OF  OUR  HOMES. 

Mr.  Boot: — In  reading  over  your  four  objection- 
able features  as  regards  Florida  in  the  winter,  I  no- 
tice the  mosquito  seems  to  bother  a  good  deal;  and 
knowing  a  way  that  mosquitoes  get  into  your  houses 
that  most  people  overlook  I  want  to  tell  you.  In  the 
day  time  they  retreat  down  the  chimney ;  and  when 
you  light  up  the  house  at  night,  instead  of  "oing 
back  out  at  the  top  they  come  inside.  A  great  many 
will  come  in  this  way ;  and  to  remedy  it  just  screen 
the  mouth  of  the  chimney. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Sept.  9.  W.  E.  Drane. 

Friend  D.,  I  presume  you  have  explained 
exactly  how  mosquitoes  get  into  our  Florida 
home  when  Mrs.  Root  is  sure  every  thing  is 
carefully  screened  from  garret  to  cellar. 
We  are  troubled  with  them  only  occasional- 
ly in  our  locality.  But  several  times  we 
have  been  wondering  how  some  pretty  good- 
sized  ones  could  possibly  have  crawled  in 
during  the  night. 


FLORIDA  AS  A  PLACE  FOR  BEEKEEPERS,  ETC. 
I  have  been  reading  a  copy  of  Gleaninqs  you 
sent  me  some  time  ago,  and  have  been  doing  consid- 
erable thinking  along  the  line  of  beekeeping.  It  seems 
to  me  this  would  be  an  ideal  country  for  bees.  There 
are  but  few  in  the  country.  Those  that  are  here  are 
doing  well  with  no  attention  whatever.  The  best 
honey-producer  we  have  here  in  these  hills  is  the 
partridge  pea.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  this  hill  land 
are  icovered  with  this  pea,  which  grows  to  a  height 
of  three  feet  in  many  places,  and  produces  honey 
from  early  in  the  spring  until  late  in  the  winter — 
usually  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  bees  do 
not  get  the  honey  from  the  blossom  of  the  partridge 
pea.  There  is  a  small  cup  or  nodule,  near  the  base 
of  each  leaf,  from  which  the  honey  is  gathered.  There 
a»i!  also  many  other  wild  flowers  from  which  honey 
could  be  gathered. 

These  hill  lands,  being  a  red  clay  loam,  produce 
much  better  than  the  flat  sandy  lands  of  Florida. 
Citrus  fruits  are  at  home  here,  and  the  flavor  is 
much  better  tlian  that  of  the  fruits  grown  on  the  flat 
lands.  The  water  in  these  hills  is  pure  freestone. 
We  have  no  malaria ;  mosquitoes  are  not  troublesome 
ac  any  time  of  the  yoar.  The  past  summer  the  mer- 
cury never  went  above  93  degrees,  and  only  once 
tliat  high.  In  my  garden  are  lima  beans  which  were 
planted  the  summer  of  1912  still  producing  beans, 
and  apparently  are  growing  as  well  as  ever.  They 
had  no  protection   whatever  last   winter. 

I  will  willingly  answer  any  questions  beekeepers 
or   others   may   want   to   ask   regarding   this   country. 
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I  am  not  a  land  agent  nor  any  thing  of  the  kind; 
1  ui  I  am  a  booster  for  this  country.  My  native  land 
is  Shenandoah  Valley,  or  Virginia — a  good  old  coun- 
try;  but  now  I  am  a  "Florida  Cracker." 

Greer,  Fla.,  Oct.  16.  G.  R.  Coverston. 

As  the  writer  of  the  above  is  a  "  booster  " 
for  his  locality,  perhaps  we  should  take  it 
v/ith  a  little  allowance.  Although  he  is  lo- 
cated not  very  far  from  our  Florida  home, 
1  think  he  overestimates  the  partridge  pea. 
I  know  we  get  some  honey  from  it,  and  it 
may  be  much  more  plentiful  in  his  locality ; 
but  bees  in  Florida,  if  I  am  correct,  have 
quite  a  good  many  poor  seasons  for  honey. 
His  statements  in  regard  to  the  temperature 
are  about  the  same  as  with  us,  and  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  lima  beans  as  well 
ar  much  other  garden  stuff  frequently  bear 
tlie  second  year,  especially  if  we  have  rain, 
and  no  killing  frosts  for  quite  a  long  period. 


HONEY    CURED    WHEN    ALL    DOCTORS    FAILED. 

The  last  of  June  a  colored  girl  four  years  old  got 
liold  of  a  box  of  potash,  and  ate  some  of  it.  A  doctor 
was  called  in,  and  he  prescribed  for  her,  but  she 
grew  worse  all  the  time.  Her  parents  carried  her  to 
Montgomery,  24  miles  away.  This  was  the  last  of 
July.  The  doctors  there  said  nothing  would  do  her 
any  good  but  an  operation.  Her  parents  were  not 
able  to  stand  the  cost,  so  they  brought  the  girl  back. 
But  she  soon  got  to  a  point  where  she  could  not  eat 
any  thing.  Then  they  carried  her  back  to  Montgom- 
ery, where  the  doctors  performed  an  operation.  She 
stayed  there  three  weeks  without  eating  any  thing. 
They  told  her  parents  they  had  done  all  they  could  for 
her,  and  told  them  to  take  her  home  if  she  were 
able  to  get  there ;  but  they  thought  death  would  be 
the  result,  as  she  had  "  grown  up  inside,"  and  noth- 
ing could  enter  the  bowels.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Montgomery,  and  met  them  at  Pike  Road,  Ala.,  my 
station.  They  then  told  me  about  the  child.  I  looked 
at  her  and  was  very  sorry  for  her.  I  had  known 
her  parents  a  long  time;  so  when  I  returned  home 
I  asked  if  the  child  was  still  alive.  They  said  she 
was.  I  sent  them  some  of  my  honey,  and  sent  word 
to  the  parents  to  give  the  child  as  much  as  she  want- 
ed. She  could  not  eat  it  at  first,  but  it  tasted  good 
to  her.  At  the  third  trial  they  said  she  did  swallow 
some  of  the  honey,  and  that  was  the  first  thing  she 
had  swallowed  in  three  weeks.  They  say  it  was  a 
sight  to  see  how  she  improved  at  once.  After  she 
ate  a  spoonful  or  two  more  she  drank  some  milk, 
and  now  she  can  go  from  house  to  house,  and  is  do- 
ing well.  She  has  had  no  medicine  since  except  hon 
ey.  A  doctor  stated  to  me  that  if  she  had  had  honey 
at  first  the  poison  would  not  have  done  her  any 
harm. 

Mathews,  Ala.,  Sept.  8.  N.  S.  Nordan. 

The  above  is  interesting  because  it  corrob- 
orates what  we  have  heard  many  times,  that 
milk  and  honey  are  nature's  remedies.  You 
remember  that  when  the  children  of  Israel 
were  wandering  in  the  wilderness  they  were 
repeatedly  cheered  by  the  promise  that  if 
they  would  obey  the  Lord  they  would  enter 
"a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
and  the  above  plaintive  letter  tells  us  that 
milk  and  honey  really  succeeded  after  the 
doctors  and  surgeons  with  all  their  skill 
had  failed. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Xemperance 


god's  kingdom  coming. 
We  notice  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  October  24  that  the  great  manufactnrers 
of  our  land  are  waking  up  to  the  need  of 
getting  rid  of  the  saloons  that  so  often 
crowd  close  up  to  places  where  great  num- 
bers of  people  are  employed.  I  have  made 
three  clippings  from  the  article. 

Cleveland  is  to  be  the  center  of  a  national  move- 
ment for  legislation  forbidding  saloons  within  certain 
distances  of  industrial  plants,  particularly  foundries. 

Below  is  what  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
Cleveland  committees  declared: 

The  Clevelander  will  appoint  as  members  of  his 
committee  one  man.  from  each  State  in  the  United 
States.  Central  headquarters  and  the  directing  pow- 
er of  the  movement  will  be  here. 

"  Despite  all  liability  laws  and  '  safety  first '  ef- 
forts, manufacturers  continue  to  let  saloons  dO'  busi- 
ness next  door  to  their  offices. 

"  A  man  slips  out  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  goes 
back  to  work. 

"  No  one  knows  he's  half  loaded,  but  may  be  he'll 
get  hold  of  a  crane,  or  ladle  of  molten  iron;  there's 
an  accident,  and  not  only  he  but  several  others  are 
injured. 

"  It  seems  to  me  this  question  of  the  saloon  ought 
to  be  made  a  national  issue,  that  the  saloon  ought 
to  be  driven  away  from  the  manufacturer's   door." 

And  the  clipping  below  tells  us  what  the 
lion  Trade  Eeview  has  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  matter: 

When  saloons  are  located  within  a  few  feet  of  a 
foundry,  it  is  possible  for  the  workingmen  to  slip  out 
from  time  to  time,  fill  up  on  beer,  and  return  to  work 
in  a  short  time. 

Of  course,  brains  are  muddled.  The  result  is  not 
only  poor  work,  but  frequently  serious  accidents. 

For  years  I  have  wondered  why  more  of 
our  manufacturing  establishments  did  not 
take  greater  pains  to  keep  their  men  away 
from  drink.  Perhaps  I  might  say  to  our 
readers  that  of  late  the  city  of  Cleveland  has 
been  instituting  safety  committees  who  make 
it  their  business  to  see  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  preventing  accidents,  both  near 
factories  and  on  our  streets;  and,  as  I  un- 
dei-stand  it,  the  above  measures  are  largely 
the  outcome  of  this  "  safety  "  organization., 

A    KIND    WORD    FROM    WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 

I  am  a  teetotaler  myself,  but  used  to  be  a  moder- 
ate drinker.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  South 
Australia,  in  the  famous  wine-growing  districts  of 
Sanunda  and  Angaston.  The  majority  of  the  people 
there  drink  wines;  everybody  thinks  it  is  good  for 
one  to  drink  light  wines.  When  I  was  twenty  years 
of  age  there  was  a  big  rush  to  the  golden  West. 
Rich  gold  fields  had  been  discovered,  people  flocked 
to  these  places,  and  eatables  went  up  to  enormous 
prices,  so  there  were  big  opportunities  for  agricul- 
turists. Land  could  be  had  from  the  government 
for  almost  nothing,  so  I  was  tempted  to  try  my  luck 
on  the  land  in  West  Australia ;  but  it  wasn't  quite 
so  easy  as  I  first  imagined.  I  didn't  have  much  cap- 
ital; and  as  every  thing  was  dear  I  had  to  be  very 
economical  if  I  was  going  to  make  a  success  on  the 
land,  and  had  to  give  up  all  luxuries.  Then  I  was 
determined  to  get  on.     Intoxicating  liquors  were  also 


very  dear,  so  I  gave  them  up;  and  after  being  with 
out  them  for  a  time  I  found  I  could  work  just  as 
well,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  big  saving. 

After  I  had  been  here  three  years,  being  interest- 
ed in  bees  I  subscribed  for  Gleanings,  and  I  may 
say  I  was  quite  delighted  with  your  Home  chat. 
It  also  gave  me  more  encouragement  to  stay  a  tee- 
totaler. I  might  also  mention  that  I  am  not  a  smok- 
er, for  this  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  being  a 
dirty,  filthy  habit.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  lads  working 
for  me  at  different  times,  and  I  have  been  able  to 
get  the  majority  of  them  interested  in  your  Home 
talks.  Although  they  read  no  other  part  of  Glean 
INGS,  they  always  look  forward  to  it  when  it  comes, 
to  see  what  you  have  to  say. 

There  are  great  changes  taking  place  in  Australia 
toward  banishing  the  saloons,  and  there  is  not  nearly 
as  much  drunkenness  as  there  used  to  be. 

There  is  one  important  thing  I  have  often  won- 
dered at,  and  that  is  that  the  progressive  Yankee 
has  not  given  his  women  votes  long  before  this.  I 
see  that  they  are  starting  it  in  some  of  the  States. 
Tell  your  friends  that  it  has  long  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  in  Australia,  and  that  there  isn't  an 
Australian  who  thinks  that  woman  shouldn't  have 
votes.     In  fact,  every  Australian  is  proud  of  it. 

I  have  followed  your  diet  talks  up,  but  differ  with 
you  in  some  respects.  I  used  to  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion very  badly,  but  have  cured  myself  by  dieting. 
If  it  would  interest  you  I  will  tell  you  how  I  did  it. 
I  might  mention  that  apples  are  my  main  medicine. 

E.  J.  Haese. 

Mount  Barker,  Western  Australia,  April  30. 

Thanks  for  your  kind  woi'ds,  my  good 
friend ;  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to 
tell  us  about  apples  as  a  diet,  please  let  us 
have  it.  Just  now  I  am  having  my  choice 
of  the  most  beautiful  apples  produced,  and 
I  have  said  several  times  that  I  would  not 
exchange  my  apple  supper  at  five  o'clock 
every  day  for  the  biggest  and  most  elabo- 
rate meal  that  any  of  our  great  cities  can 
furnish;  and,  best  of  all,  my  apple  supper 
leaves  no  bad  taste  when  I  go  to  bed  or 
when  1  get  up.  Just  now  I  am  feeling 
happy  over  my  Winesap  apples  that  a  gooh. 
friend  sent  me.  They  are  of  a  deep  red, 
some  portions  being  almost  black  on  the 
outside ;  and  this  beautiful  tint  goes  thi'ough 
the  skin  to  the  snow-white  flesh  within.  In- 
deed, I  have  been  told  that  the  Winesap  is 
a  seedling  of  the  "  famous "  Snow  apple 
(Fameuse). 


WOMAN    SUFFRAGE. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  made  by  the 
brewers  to  persuade  people  that  woman 
suffrage  has  but  little  effect  on  the  wet  and 
dry  question.  See  the  following,  which  I 
clip  from  the  Home  and  State: 

WHERE   WOMEN   VOTE. 

California — Two  years  ago,  200  dry  towns;  to- 
day, 675. 

Wyoming — Before  woman  suffrage,  all  wet;  now, 
90  per  cent  dry. 

Utah — In  election  of  1911,  110  cities  went  dry, 
18  cities  went  wet;  every  county  but  one  is  dry. 
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Editorial 


We  wish  all  a  merry  Christmas. 


Our  English  correspondent,  Mr.  John 
Smallwood,  page  885,  writes  very  interest- 
ingly of  the  links  that  bind  together  the  two 
English-speaking  nations. 


We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
article,  p.  892,  by  Miss  Mclntyre,  the  young 
lady  who  helped  to  pay  her  way  through 
college  with  money  she  earned  with  her  bees. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  HONET. 

In  the  table  found  on  page  904  it  will  be 
seen  that  honey  has  a  high  food  value  as 
compared  with  oysters,  eggs,  and  beef. 
Honey  salesmen  do  not,  as  a  rule,  play  this 
tune  strong  enough.  They  should  make  it 
clear  that  honey  is  not  only  a  high-class 
condiment  easily  assimilated,  much  more  so 
than  other  sugars,  but  a  food  that  will  make 
brain  and  muscle.  If  carbohj'drates  are  a 
necessary  part  of  our  diet  let  us  emphasize 
the  wholesomeness  and  cheapness  of  honey 
to  supply  this  need. 


BARSTOW     TWO-SHAKINGS     TREATMENT     FOR 
FOUL  BROOD. 

W.  H.  Barstow,  in  this  issue,  gives  a  very 
unique  and  simple  method  for  practicing 
two  shakings  for  the  cure  of  foul  brood.  We 
never  found  more  than  one  shaking  neees- 
sarj^  for  American  foul  brood ;  but  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  we  shall  do  well  to  practice  the 
double  shaking.  The  plan  offered  by  Mr.  B. 
eliminates  all  possible  danger  of  contamina- 
tion of  brood-frames,  and  saves  a  large 
amount  of  work. 


OUR  INDEX  FOR  1913. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  full 
index  that  appears  in  this  issue.  It  contains 
1920  references,  besides  illustrations  and 
list  of  contributors.  From  it  one  can  get 
an  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  mat- 
ter that  has  been  given  in  these  columns 
during  the  past  year.  The  up-to-date  bee- 
keeper will,  of  course,  preserve  it  that  he 


maj'  take  up  some  of  the  discussions  that 
have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  which 
discussions  he  was  compelled  to  go  over 
hastily  during  the  busy  time  of  the  year. 
These  long  winter  evenings  will  enable  him 
to  get  very  much  more  of  value  out  of  his 
journals  if  he  will  make  an  intelligent  use 
of  tlie  index. 


when  to  cut  alfalfa. 
The  western  beekeepers  will  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  discussion  in  this 
issue  on  the  time  to  cut  alfalfa.  There  has 
been  a  fear  that  the  tendency  was  to  cut 
before  the  plant  comes  into  blocm,  and  this 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
alfalfa  honey.  But,  apparently,  we  have  not 
as  much  to  fear  as  we  supposed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  are  told  that  those  who  be- 
lieve in  early  cutting  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
behind  time.  Early  cutting  may  do  a  little 
better  for  dair^'  purposes,  but  there  is  no 
advantage  in  doing  so  in  the  production  of 
hay  for  horses  and  mules.  In  the  language 
of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station,  "To  insure 
a  large  yield  of  dry  ripe  hay  and  the  largest 
amount  of  albumen,  lucern  (alfalfa)  should 
be  cut  not  earlier  than  in  medium  bloom. 
.  .  It  will  be  a  more  serious  error  to  cut 
too  early  than  to  cut  too  late." 


the  new  YORK  STATE  BEEKEEPERS'  CONVEN- 
TION  AT  EOCHESTER. 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  organizations 
of  beekeepers  in  the  United  States  is  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Beekeepers' 
Societies.  This  organization,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  affiliat- 
ed county  societies.  Its  general  scheme  of 
affiliation  of  smaller  bodies  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  National  Beekeepers'  Association. 

New  York  is  one  of  the  very  best  honey- 
producing  States  in  the  Union ;  but  bee 
disease  for  a  few  years  back,  especially 
European  foul  brood,  has  made  serious 
inroads  on  the  honey  business.  But,  thanks 
to  this  splendid  organization,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  State  through  its  four  efficient  foul- 
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brood  inspectors,  both  European  and  Amer- 
ican foul  brood  have  been  brought  largely 
under  control.  The  inroads  of  these  dis- 
eases have  eliminated  to  a  great  extent  the 
farmer  who  kept  a  few  skeps  of  black  bees ; 
but  the  large  producers — that  is,  those  who 
make  beekeeping  a  business  and  the  small 
beekeepers  who  are  keeping  up  with  the 
times — are  as  much  in  evidence  as  ever. 

We  found  a  large  and  enthusiastic  con- 
vention at  Rochester,  Dec.  2  and  3.  In 
point  of  attendance  it  probably  surpassed 
any  similar  meeting  this  year  in  the  United 
States.  The  discussions  were  pi'aetical,  in- 
teresting, and  lively.  In  our  next  issue  we 
hope  to  give  a  brief  digest  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

THAT  CARLOAD  OF  BEES  SHIPPED  TO  FLORIDA ; 
HOW^  THEY  ARE  PROGRESSING. 

The  latest  advices  from  our  apiarist,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Marchant,  at  Apalachicola,  showed 
that  the  bees  were  doing  finely.  The  weather 
has  been  extremely  mild,  and  the  bees  have 
been  gathering  natural  pollen,  and  are  rear- 
ing brood  at  a  rapid  rate.  No  honey  is 
coming  in,  however;  but  we  are  feeding  to 
keep  the  bees  on  the  boom.  Mr.  Marchant 
appears  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
way  things  are  moving,  for  he  is  very  anx- 
ious to  have  the  project  prove  out  a  suc- 
cess. A  further  examination  showed  that 
three  colonies  were  dead,  and  25  weak.  The 
rest,  however,  are  in  good  condition,  making 
in  all  273  fair  colonies  on  arrival,  and  25 
weak  ones. 

But  one  must  not  imagine  that  traveling 
down  south  with  a  carload  of  bees  in  a  fruit- 
car  is  like  traveling  in  a  Pullman.  It  is  far 
from  that.  Mr.  Marchant  Avrites  that  he 
secured  but  little  sleep ;  in  fact,  he  had  to 
be  up  with  the  bees  almost  night  and  day. 
In  the  midst  of  the  trip  some  of  the  staging 
broke  down,  and  he  had  to  stop  and  take 
out  over  a  hundred  hives,  make  repairs,  and 
load  the  bees  on  again.  The  extremely 
warm  weather  during  which  the  bees  wore 
moving  made  his  trip  a  peculiarly  hard 
one ;  but,  as  we  said  in  our  last  issue,  all  is 
well  that  ends  well. 

If  our  bees  continue  to  gather  natui-al 
pollen,  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  onr 
ability  to  make  a  fine  increase,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  after.  If  we  get  a  crop  of 
honey  in  addition,  from  tupelo,  we  shall 
consider  ourselves  as  so  much  ahead. 

A  gi'eat  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused 
among  the  beekeeping  fraternity,  and  they 
are  watching  this  experiment  with  not  a 
little  interest.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bees 
up  north  are  breeding  finely — so  much  so 
that  there  will  be  danger  of  starvation  un- 
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less  the  beekeeper  himself  keeps  close  tab 
on  his  stores. 


don't    let    YOUR    BEES    STARVE;    OUR    HARD- 
CANDY   FEEDING  DURING   MIDVFINTER. 

Our  Mr.  Mel  Pritchard,  the  man  who 
raised  over  3000  queens  last  season,  is  win- 
tering some  colonies  outdoors  on  dry  combs 
with  a  little  pollen  with  no  other  stores  than 
slabs  of  hard  candy.  Brood-rearing  is  going 
on  at  a  rapid  pace  with  these  colonies. 
There  will  be  no  danger  of  starvation,  be- 
cause it  is  very  easy  to  determine  whether 
the  bees  have  sufficient  stores  by  lifting  the 
packing  over  the  brood-nest.  One  advan- 
tage of  the  candy  is  that  it  is  a  concentrated 
food,  and  that  it  can  be  so  easily  renewed. 
But  its  chief  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  bees  are  directly  under  their  food  sup- 
ply, and  can  not  starve.  In  case  of  combs 
filled  with  stores,  the  bees  are  liable  to  eat 
away  a  space,  leaving  themselves  an  inch 
or  two  away  from  the  main  supply,  and 
during  a  cold  snap  will  starve.  This  can 
not  take  place  with  candy.  A  full  set  of 
jjhotos  and  further  particulars  will  be  given 
later. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Florida  bees.  Mr. 
Marchant  has  taken  a  number  of  fine  snap 
shots,  and  is  preparing  to  write  up  his  ex- 
periments for  Gleanings. 

E.  R.  Root  expects  to  visit  the  Apalachi- 
cola section  about  the  last  of  January.  H. 
H.  Root,  after  E.  R.  returns,  will  then  go 
down  and  assist  in  extracting  during  March 
or  April. 

Later. — Another  blizzard  of  snow  has  hit 
us  again.  Our  men  are  out  with  team  and 
sled  to  bring  two  of  our  outyards  of  bees 
in  that  we  did  not  take  down  to  Florida. 
Snow  closes  the  entrances  while  the  bees  arc 
being  hauled.  On  arrival  they  will  be  load- 
ed in  our  bee-cellar  under  the  big  ware- 
house. 


THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN  OP  BEEDOM  ;  HIS  RECORD- 
BREAKING  YIELD  OP  COMB  HONEY. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  111.,  comes 
nearer  being  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  of  Bee- 
dom  "  than  perhaps  any  other  one  we  could 
rame.  There  are  other  men  in  the  ranks 
who  are  as  old  as  he  (82  years  young),  but 
none  who  have  kept  continuously  at  the 
l^roduction  of  honey  for  over  fifty  years. 
To  cap  the  climax  of  his  useful  career  he 
secured  a  crop  of  comb  honey  this  year 
which  for  a  general  average  per  colony  is  a 
record-breaker.  See  his  report  in  this  issue 
nf  Straws.  If  there  is  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  who  has  secured  an 
average  of  266  lbs.  of  comb  honey  from  as 
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many  as  73  colonies,  we  do  not  know  of  him. 
That  means  almost  a  carload. 

For  fifty  years  we  have  listened  to  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  this  sage  of  Marengo. 
That  he  is  orthodox  in  his  teachings,  there 
has  never  been  any  Cjuestion.  If  there  bad 
been,  it  would  have  been  immediately  dis- 
pelled by  the  knowledge  of  his  remarkable 
yields  of  honey  covering  a  period  of  man\ 
years,  and  the  quality  of  his  production. 
Said  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  comb 
honey  in  New  York,  "  Dr.  Miller's  honey  is 
always  fine;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  always 
graded  honestly."  Indeed,  if  we  mistake 
not,  his  crops  have  been  contracted  for  and 
sold  some  seasons  even  before  they  were 
produced. 

Beautiful  in  spirit,  with  an  ever  abiding- 
faith  in  God,  his  sentences,  even  from  the 
printed  page,  almost  sparkle  with  the  good 
will  that  flows  out  from  the  man.  One  is 
prepared  to  love  him,  even  before  he  sees 
him;  but  when  one  mets  him  and  talks  with 
him  face  to  face  he  realizes  that,  while  the 
printed  page  reveals  much,  it  does  not  show 
all  of  the  kindly  spirit  back  of  "  the  smile 
that  won't  come  oil." 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, Washington,  D.  C,  a  year  ago 
this  winter,  desiring  to  get  some  data  on 
the  subject  of  wintering,  visited  Dr.  Miller. 
On  liis  wa}'  back  he  stoi^ped  at  Medina. 
Said  he,  "  Mr.  Root,  you  have  said  a  good 
deal  in  praise  of  Dr.  Miller.  He  deserves 
it  all.    He  is  certainly  a  grand  old  man." 

If  there  is  any  one  else  on  this  continent 
who  can  dispute  Dr.  Miller's  claim  to  the 
title  of  "  Grand  Old  Man  of  Beedom,"  we 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquain- 
tance. 

Some  years  ago  we  read  the  book,  "  Ten 
Acres  Enough,"  and  it  was  enough  to  sup- 
port a  big  family.  We  hear  much  nowadays 
about  "  more  bees."  What  is  the  matter  of 
making  a  few  bees  do  more?  Now  comes 
Dr.  Miller  who  rnight  write  a  book  on  "  Sev- 
enty-three Colonies  Enough."  If  he  did,  he 
would  talk  about  greater  efficiency  than  we 
ar»  practicing,  perhaps. 


THE  HAND  SYSTEM  OF  PRODUCING  COMB  HON- 
EY IN  SECTIONS. 

Referring  to  our  editorial  on  page  791, 
in  regard  to  the  system  described  by  Mr. 
Hand  on  page  805,  the  latter  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  thank  you  for  the  fair  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  you  reviewed  the  points  in  my  section-honey 
system  in  the  editorial  department.  There  are  two 
points,  however,  that  I  should  like  to  have  mentioned 
in  another  editorial.  First,  you  say,  "When  bees 
start  to  draw  out  foundation  they  also  begin  to  store 
nectar   in   it   at  the   same  time."      I  think  you   are 


mistaken  here ;  for  as  a  result  of  quite  extensive  ob- 
servation I  have  found  that  hi  inch  is  the  minimum 
depth  of  cells  in  which  bees  store  nectar  to  any 
extent.  Since  such  will  be  as  readily  accepted  and 
give  better  results  than  deeper  cells,  this  objection  is 
not  valid.  Second,  your  statement  that  thin  foun- 
dation has  a  disagreeable  way  of  sagging  and  buck- 
ling in  sliallow  frames  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  iise  raw  foundation  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever— that  is,  foundation  that  has  not  been  revamped 
by  painting  the  surface  with  warm  melted  wax  ap- 
plied with  a  brush.  If  too  hot  the  wax  will  flow  into 
the  (^Is  and  thicken  the  midrib  ;  if  just  right  it  will 
adhere  to  the  side  walls,  and  build  them  up  so  as  to 
resemble  closely  that  which  has  been  worked  by  the 
bees.  It  will  not  buckle ;  and  those  who  have  used 
it  will  attest  to  the  eagerness  with  which  bees  accept 
it.  Indeed,  I'm  not  sure  that  it  will  not  supplant 
di-awn  foundation  in  the  spontaneous  control  of 
swarming ;  in  which  case  all  will  be  clear  sailing. 
Birmingham,  Ohio,  Nov.  21.  J.  E.  Hand. 

Regarding  the  first  sentence,  when  bees 
start  to  draw  out  foundation,  much  will 
depend  on  locality  and  the  strength  of  the 
houey-flow.  There  are  times  when  bees  are 
prepared  to  jam  in  nectar  as  soon  as  the 
cells  begin  to  be  drawn  out. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  would 
be  our  impression  that  the  painting  of  the 
surface  of  the  foundation  with  warm  melted 
wax  would  eliminate  the  buckling  and  the 
stretching;  but  would  it  not  leave  a  dis- 
agreeable midrib  in  the  combs  after  it  was 
drawn  out  and  filled  with  honey?  Perhaps 
a  better  plan  would  be  to  use  a  heavier 
grade  of  foundation  to  start  with,  thus  mak- 
ing the  midrib  uniform  throughout.  One 
or  two  of  our  correspondents  have  said  if 
we  would  use  brood  foundation  in  sections 
the  bees  would  acccept  it  much  more  readily 
than  the  ordinary  thin  super  or  the  extra 
thin;  that  the  midrib  in  the  finished  comb 
honej'  would  not  be  nearly  as  pronounced 
as  one  would  imagine.  We  tried  it  on  a 
small  scale  this  summer,  and  were  surprised 
to  find  that  this  was  so ;  indeed,  if  special 
attention  had  not  been  called  to  it  we  doubt 
if  we  would  have  noticed  it. 


RETROSPECT  FOR  1913  ;  SOME  IMPORTANT  API- 
CULTURAL  HAPPENINGS  DURING  THE 
YEAR. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  year  that  is  just 
closing,  a  number  of  notable  things  have 
happened  in  the  bee  world.  First  and  fore- 
most we  are  safe  in  saying  that  1913  will  go 
down  in  apicultural  histoiy  as  having  given 
the  largest  crop  of  clover  honey  that  has 
been  known  in  a  couple  of  decades.  Not- 
withstanding there  have  been  enormous 
sales  and  a  great  consumption  of  honey, 
immense  quantities  of  extracted  honey  are 
stored  seeking  a  market.  This,  naturally, 
has  eased  up  prices  a  little.  The  emphatic 
lesson  that  comes  to  us  all  is  that  we  should 
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develop  our  local  markets,  and  not  rush  in 
more  honey  to  the  great  commercial  centers. 

The  year  1913  has  seen  extremes  of 
weather  conditions.  While  these  extremes 
have  been  local  thej'  have  been  none  the  less 
record-breakers.  First  we  had  the  Southern 
California  freeze ;  then  the  floods  in  Nebras- 
ka and  Ohio,  and  then  the  snow  blizzard 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  all  wrought 
fearful  damage  to  property ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, no  great  harm  came  to  the  bees.' 

The  year  1913  has  witnessed  the  enact- 
ment of  an  unusual  amount  of  foul-brood 
legislation.  Several  States  have  passed  new 
laws  outright,  and  others  have  made  im- 
portant amendments  to  the  old  laws.  Among 
the  States  that  have  had  foul-brood  legisla- 
tion during  1913  of  some  sort  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  California,  Connec- 
ticut, Idaho,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

In  the  line  of  national  legislation  has 
come  the  enactment  of  a  new  tariff  law  by 
which  the  tariff  on  honey  per  gallon  has 
been  cut  down  from  20  cents  to  10.  This 
means  a  little  less  than  a  cent  a  pound. 
What  effect  this  is  going  to  have  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  honey  in  this  country 
I'emains  to  be  seen ;  but  so  far  it  has  had  no 
apparent  effect.  Parcel  post  came  in  with 
1913,  and  it  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  there  will  be  a  general  reduction  of 
express  rates  to  compete  with  parcel  post. 
All  this  goes  to  help  the  beekeeper  seeking 
to  find  a  market  for  his  product.. 

No  important  invention  has  been  brought 
out  during  1913 ;  but  a  number  of  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  not  only  in  devices 
but  in  methods.  Among  the  last  mentioned 
we  should  unhesitatingly  put  to  the  fore- 
front the  Arthur  C.  Miller  direct  method  of 
introducing  queens  with  smoke — a  method 
that  practically  insures  the  safe  introduc- 
tion of  not  only  laying  but  of  virgin  queens. 
It  is  not  only  reliable,  but  saves  from  two 
to  four  days  of  valuable  time.  Reports 
from  all  over  the  United  States  from  queen- 
breeders  and  honey-producers  alike  univer- 
sally agree  that  this  is  one  of  the  gi'eatest 
tricks  of  the  trade  given  in  1913. 

Among  improvements  and  inventions  may 
be  mentioned  the  Arthur  F.  Hodgson  ven- 
tilated escape-board,  described  on  page  577. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
shipping  bees  without  combs.  Combless 
packages  of  bees  have  been  sent  to  many 
distant  points  in  the  United  States  by  the  use 
of  water,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  about  a 
dozen  bees  to  the  pound.  As  there  are  about 
4800  bees  to  the  pound  the  percentage  of 
loss  is  only  i/4  of  one  per  cent.  But  it 
should  not  be  understood  that  all  combless 
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packages  of  bees  went'  through  in  good 
order.  Some  arrived  at  their  destination 
with  a  loss  of  75  per  cent ;  but  investigation 
has  shown  that  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all 
of  them,  the  cause  of  death  was  due  to  a 
leakage  in  the  water-container.  At  all  events, 
when  the  bees  arrived  at  their  destination 
the  water-bottles  were  entirely  empty. 

The  other  substantial  improvements  that 
have  been  made  are  in  capping-melter  ma- 
chinery, honey-pumps,  and  power  honey- 
extractors. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  large 
honey-jDroducers  has  been  decidedly  toward 
the  introduction  of  power  machinery  for 
taking  honey  off  the  hives.  There  is  a  rea- 
son for  this,  and  that  is  the  high  cost  of 
labor  that  often  can  not  be  secured  at  any 
price  when  it  is  the  most  needed.  It  is  actu- 
ally cheaper  for  the  large  honey-producer 
to  pay  interest  and  depreciation  on  his  in- 
vestment of  machinery  than  to  try  to  hire 
help  which  he  can  not  get,  or  lose  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  his  crop. 

There  is  another  tendency ;  and  that  is,  to 
make  the  production  of  honey  a  special  line 
of  business.  While  the  backlotter  is  much 
more  in  evidence  also,  the  careless,  don't- 
read-the-bee-papers  farmer  class  of  bee- 
keepers is  being  eliminated  by  bee  disease. 
While  the  yearsl910, 1911,  and  1912  showed 
this  iDrocess  of  elimination  was  going  on, 
1913  has  seen  the  field  in  many  cases  turned 
over  to  the  specialist.  We  can  point  to 
scores  of  places  where  this  has  occurred, 
especially  where  European  foul  brood  has 
wiped  black  bees  and  their  owners  out  of 
existence. 

During  the  early  part  of  1913  the  West- 
ern  Honey  Bee,  j^ublished  by  the  California 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  was  started. 
Its  purpose  was  to  get  the  beekeepers  of  the 
Pacific  coast  in  closer  touch;  and,  appar- 
ently, it  has  succeeded  in  its  mission.  Dur- 
ing this  year,  also,  the  Canadian  Bee  Jour- 
nal was  absorbed  by  the  Canadian  Horticul- 
turist. The  bee  part  of  it  is  ably  edited  by 
the  Provincial  Apiarist,  Prof.  Pettit, .  at 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Can, 

Among  the  deaths  of  notable  beekeepers 
that  should  be  mentioned  for  1913  is  Oliver 
Foster,  of  Boulder,  Coh,  who  died  March 
12 ;  Dan  White,  of  New  London,  Ohio,  who 
died  June  2;  Wm.  McEvoy,  of  Woodburn, 
Ontario,  and  I.  R.  Good,  of  Marion,  Ind., 
who  died  Oct.  5. 

Thus,  gradually,  some  of  the  brilliant 
lights  in  beedom  are  being  snuffed  out ;  and 
the  few  remaining  that  bridge  the  past  to 
the  present  can  nearly  all  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one's  hand. 
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Stray    Stra^vs 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


German  bee  journals  are  telling  about 
the  Root  Co.  sending  bees  in  wire-cloth 
cages,  the  food  being  in  a  tin  can  out  of 
which  the  thick  sugar-syrup  flows  drop  by 
drop.  Good  German  friends,'  that  tin  can 
contains  onl}-  water,  and  the  food  is  the 
usual  queen-candy. 

Ix  Europe  it  has  for  j^ears  been  consid- 
ered by  many  quite  important  to  cage  the 
old  queen  for  a  time,  and  then  to  introduce 
the  new  queen  in  the  same  cage.  S.  Cheat- 
ham's plan,  p.  776,  of  half  killing  the  old 
queen,  and  then  putting  her  and  the  new 
queen  in  the  same  cage  seems  a  modification 
of  the  European  plan,  and  looks  like  an 
improvement. 

Zander  is  quoted,  Bienen-Vater,  251,  as 
giving  the  following  figures  to  show  the 
great  difference  in  consumption  of  stores 
caused  by  brood-rearing: 
Dec,  150  grams  (  .331b.),  no  brood. 
Jan.,  700  grams  (1.54  lb.),  very  little  brood 
Feb.,  1100  grams  (2.43  lb.),  very  little  brood 
Mar.,  2100  gi-ams  (4.63  lb.),  very  little  brood 
iipr.,  2900  grams  (6.38  lb.)  increasing  brood 

]Mr.  Beginner,  it  may  be  that  an  entrance 
%  or  1/2  inch  deep  in  hot  weather  is  all 
right  for  Frank  McMurray,  p.  819;  but 
before  settling  down  on  that,  do  a  little 
experimenting  to  see  if  an  entrance  two 
inches  deep  is  not  better  for  you.  I'm  pret- 
ty sure  it  is  for  me.  [We  have  tried  both 
wide  and  narrow  entrances  here  at  Medina, 
but  very  much  prefer  the  former.  In  other 
words.  Dr.  ^liUer's  experience  is  quite  in 
line  with  ours. — Ed.]     " 

D.  M.  MacDonald,  British  Bee  Journal, 
315,  advises  a  change  of  queens  when  a 
colony  daubs  too  much  propolis  on  sections, 
and  says:  "  It  is  curious  how  even  the  same 
bees  desist  under  the  benign  influence  of  a 
new  queen.  One  would  not  wonder  at  her 
own  progeny  ceasing  to  over-propolize,  but 
that  her  presence  should  have  a  purifying 
influence  on  her  predecessor's  children  is 
nothing  short  of  a  marvel."  That's  in  line 
with  my  obser^'ation  that,  when  the  queen 
of  a  cross  colony  is  replaced  by  a  queen  of 
gentle  stock,  the  colony  becomes  gentle  long 
before  the  progeny  of  the  old  queen  have 
disappeared. 

In  the  multitude  of  discussion  in  the  pa- 
pers about  the  high  cost  of  living  there  is 
much  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  does  as  well 
as  the  average,  or  better,  if  he  gets  30  per 
cent  of  what  the  consumer  pays.  How  is  it 
with  the  beekeeper?     If  his  honey  is  sold 


on  commission  at  16  cents,  he  will  get  some- 
where around  1314,  after  deduction  for' 
commission,  freight,  and  drayage.  The  con- 
sumer will  likely  pay  25  cents  a  section,  or 
near  30  cents  a  pound;  131/2  is  45  per  cent 
of  30,  and  45  per  cent  looks  pretty  good 
beside  30  per  cent.  So  the  beekeeper  isn't 
as  bad  off  as  some  others,  is  he? 

Does  honey  sell  for  its  real  value?  Isn't 
there  just  as  much  nourishment  and  as  much 
good  taste  in  a  pound  of  honey  as  in  a 
pound  of  butter?  And  yet  the  dairyman 
gets  twice  as  much  for  butter  as  the  bee- 
keeper gets  for  honey.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  consumer  can  get  four  or  five  times  as 
much  sugar  as  honey  for  the  same  monev. 
There's  many  a  father  whose  child's  health 
is  being  bankrupted  by  too  free  use  of 
sugar,  who  would  gladly  pay  50  cents  a 
pound  for  honey  if  he  only  knew  that  its 
substitution  for  sugar  would  save  the  health, 
perhaps  the  life,  of  his  child.  What  can  be 
done  about  it?     Don't  ask  me. 

MORLEY  Pettit  says  that  in  Ontario  Prov- 
ince less  than  a  fourth  of  the  honey  is  comb ; 
so  the  crop-report  committee  makes  its  re- 
port in  terms  of  extracted,  including  comb, 
however,  by  counting  one  pound  of  comb  as 
two  of  extracted,  taking  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion into  account,  and  thus  the  average  of 
63  pounds  is  reached.  He  prods  us  folks 
on  this  side  the  line  just  a  bit  for  confusing 
the  terms  Ontario  and  Canada.  Ontario  is 
no  more  Canada  than  Xew  York  is  United 
States.  Quebec  Province  produces  more 
section  honey  than  extracted;  but  the  On- 
tario Association  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  Province,  and  speaks  only  for  its  own 
Province. 

After  reading  the  well-given  instniction 
for  fastening  wire  in  foundation,  p.  799, 
some  may  still  prefer  to  use  the  plan  in- 
vented by  Miss  Emma  M.  Wilson,  which  she 
describes  thus : 

"  After  the  foundation  is  put  in  place 
over  the  wire  on  the  board,  the  whole  thing 
is  lifted  off  the  board,  and  moved  over  the 
flame  of  a  common  gasoline-stove  high 
enough  not  to  melt  the  foundation,  but  to 
heat  the  wire  enough  to  imbed  it  in  the  wax, 
letting  the  flame  constantly  follow  the  di- 
rection of  the  wire.  The  frame  is  moved 
with  one  hand,  while  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand  press  very  lightly  over  the  foun- 
dation." 

I  think  this  makes  a  better  job  than  the 
spur.  The  wire  is  hot  while  the  wax  remains 
cool,  except  where  the  wire  melts  it,  and 
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the  wire  is  so  thoroughly  imbedded  that  you 
would  hardly  know  on  which  side  it  was. 
But  this  plan  would  hardly  allow  the  wires 
to  be  curved. 

I  WONDER,  Mr.  Editor,  if  it  will  be  too 
egotistical  for  me  to  take  space  here  to  tell 
what  a  good  time  I'm  having  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  I  left  cousin  Dave  Redpath  and 
his  daughter  Maggie  to  occupy  the  home,  so 
that  all  care  could  be  left  behind ;  brought 
all  my  family,  consisting  of  my  wife  and 
her  sister,  and  for  the  first  time  in  m.any  a 
year  I  am  giving  myself  up  to  the  luxury 
of  a  vacation.  With  a  thoroughly  informed 
guide  in  the  shape  of  an  only  son,  we're 
doing  the  town  and  having  the  time  of  our 
lives.  I  supposed  there  was  much  to  be  seen 
and  enjoyed  in  Washington,  but  I  never 
dreamed  how  much ;  and  they  say  "  the  half 
has  not  been  told."  I  was  heavily  in  debt 
before;  but  this  adds  greatly  to  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  to  the  loving  heavenly  Fa- 
ther for  his  many,  many  loving  kindnesses 
unto  me. 

Replying  to  ye  editor,  p.  822,  bees  paint 
the  inside  of  a  hive  more  or  less  with  pro- 
polis ;  but  is  that  exactly  the  same  as  having 
both  inside  and  outside  painted?  At  any 
rate,  I've  known  the  only  painted  hive  in  a 
cellar  to  be  the  only  one  having  wet  and 
moldy  combs.  [Paint  inside  and  out  might 
make  a  board  more  impervious  to  moisture 
than  one  coated  inside  only  with  bee-glue. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  wet  moldy  combs 
in  that  one  painted  hive  to  which  you  refer 
were  due  to  some  other  conditions'?  We 
have  for  years  used  painted  hives  in  winter- 
ing in  one  of  our  cellars,  and  we  seldom 
have  moldy  combs  in  any  of  those  hives. 
But  in  another  cellar,  a  little  cooler,  the 
moisture  and  sweat  are  much  more  in  evi- 
dence. If  a  powerful  colony  were  housed  in 
a  painted  hive,  and  a  medium  or  weak 
colony  in  an  unpainted  one,  we  would  nat- 
urally expect  more  moisture  with  the  former 
than  with  the  latter,  and  paint  would  not 
be  the  cause  of  it  either.  In  other  words, 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  one  painted  hive 
to  which  you  refer  had  a  stronger  colony 
or  a  contracted  entrance?  or  was  it  located 
in  a  part  of  the  cellar  that  was  cooler  than 
where  the  other  bees  were  situated? — Ed.] 

Here\s  what  the  bees  did  for  us  the  sea- 
son of  1913:  A  dozen  or  so  of  the  pooi-er 
colonies  were  allowed  to  work  on  extraet- 
ing-combs.  That  left  72  for  sections.  The 
middle  of  May  another  colony  was  made 
from  extra  brood  of  the  72,  making  73  that 
stored  in  sections.  Close  credit  was  given 
each  colony  for  all  sections  it  gave,  whether 
finished  or  not.  So  a  credit  of  100  sections 
might  mean  95  finished  sections  and  enough 


unfinished  to  be  the  equivalent  of  five  fin- 
ished. Note,  too,  that  the  credits  are  in 
sections,  not  pounds.  The  poorest  colony 
gave  68  sections ;  the  best  gave  402  sections ; 
the  average  for  the  72  was  266.74. 

Now  don't  ask  me  if  there  isn't  some  mis- 
take in  those  figures.  I've  looked  them  over 
carefully,  and  they're  all  right.  And  then 
to  think  that  an  upstart  of  an  editor  should 
hint  that  I  hadn't  been  giving  "  attention 
largely  to  honey-producers"!  [This  is  al- 
most a  record-breaking  yield  of  honey — 
nearly  20,000  lbs.  of  comb  honey  from  73 
colonies.  This  is  going  some,  especially 
for  a  man  past  82  years  of  age.  Of  course, 
we  know  he  had  good  help  in  his  women- 
folks; but  they  are  not  as  strong  and  active 
as  they  were  40  years  ago.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  produced  as  large  a  crop  of 
comb  honey  from  75  or  even  100  colonies  we 
wish  they  would  hold  up  their  hands. 

We  don't  know  what  Dr.  Miller  is  talking 
about,  much  less  find  the  reference.  Never 
mind;  he  secured  a  big  crop;  but,  as  he 
often  modestly  says,  "  I  don't  know."  Yet 
what  he  does  not  know  about  producing 
comb  honey  is  probably  not  worth  much. — 
Ed.] 

We  are  told  that,  when  a  bee  stings,  it 
will  circle  about  until  it  draws  the  sting 
out  of  the  flesh,  and  escape  unharmed.  I 
think  that's  exceptional.  Oftener  it  takes 
an  immediate  forcible  departure,  leaving  its 
sting  behind.  But  when  it  does  perform  the 
circling  act,  the  sting  does  not  always  come 
out  of  the  flesh.  One  day  last  summer  a 
bee  stung  my  hand ;  and  as  it  began  to  circle 
I  watched  it.  First  it  circled  in  one  direc- 
tion for  a  time,  then  in  the  other.  Then  it 
tried  to  fly  away.  Failing  in  that  it  fell  to 
circling  again,  and  directly  took  flight,  leav- 
ing its  sting  in  my  hand.  [In  our  public 
demonstrations  we  have  caused  bees  to  sting 
our  arms  and  hands.  This  is  done  by  pick- 
ing a  bee  up  by  the  wings  and  gently  press- 
ing it  against  the  flesh  of  the  arm  until  it 
inserts  its  sting.  We  then  let  go  of  the 
wings,  and  immediately  it  begins  to  tug 
away  in  an  effort  to  free  itself.  Generally 
it  will  whirl  in  a  circle.  Sometimes  it  will 
whirl  one  way,  and  then  back  up  and  Avhirl 
the  other  way.  But  in  dozens  of  cases 
when  we  have  tried  this,  we  have  never 
known  of  an  instance  where  it  extracted  its 
sting.  When  it  does  free  itself  it  loses  its 
sting  and  poison-bag,  and  sometimes  a 
small  section  of  the  abdomen.  Unlike  that 
of  the  yellowjackets  and  hornets,  the  sting 
of  the  bee  has  barbs.  These  latter  cause 
the  sting  to  stick  in  the  flesh.  Thus  a  hon- 
eybee can  use  its  weapon  but  once;  but  a 
yellowjacket  or  a  hornet  can  keep  on  jab- 
bing because  its  sting  is  not  barbed. — Ed.] 
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J.  E.   Ceane,  Middlebury,   Vt. 


J.  L.  Byer,  page  670,  Oct.  1,  says :  "  For 
our  locality  '  bees  always  strong '  is  the 
only  safe  rule  if  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained." This  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  in  most 
places  if  not  everywhere. 

*  *  * 

On  page  692,  Oct.  1,  in  a  footnote  the 
editor  says  in  regard  to  sac  brood,  "  The 
only  damage  it  does  is  to  kill  half  a  dozen 
or  so  of  larvee  out  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  other  individual  larvae  in  the  hive." 
In  my  experience  it  is  much  more  destruc- 
tive than  that.  It  is  much  worse  some  years 
than  others.  Perhaps  the  worst  thing  about 
it  is  that  it  is  often  mistaken  by  experienced 
beekeepers  for  foul  brood,  and  the  combs 
destroyed  to  get  rid  of  it. 
^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Chadwick  is  right,  p.  519,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  putting  up  honey  in  small 
packages  if  one  wishes  to  secure  the  best 
price.  Yet  it.* seems  doubtful  whether  it  can 
be  made  to  pay  if  the  beekeeper  can  turn 
his  time  to  profit  at  something  else.  "  If 
fifty  or  a  hundred  leading  producers  could 
ship  their  honey  to  a  central  point  to  be 
graded,  and  put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the 
retail  trade,  this  object  could  be  accomplish- 
ed and  a  neat  profit  could  be  turned  into 
the  pockets  of  the  producers."  Co-opera- 
tion ! 

*  *  * 

I  appreciate  what  friend  Doolittle  says 
on  page  710,  Oct.  15,  about  difference  in 
bees,  especially  in  regard  to  temper.  An 
inspector  has  a  chance  to  learn  about  the 
disposition  of  bees  as  he  goes  from  one  yard 
to  another,  opening  hives.  I  have  found 
some  as  gentle  as  flies,  and  about  as  worth- 
less, while  others  are  as  fierce  and  untam- 
able as  a  tiger.  I  can't  find  words  to  de- 
scribe their  disagreeable  disposition.  It  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  get  rid  of  such,  and 
replace  with  such  as  can  be  handled,  with 
care,  with  comfort. 

*  *  * 

P.  C.  Chadwick  says,  p.  600,  Sept.  1,  that 
both  Mr.  Foster  and  Byer  condemn  a  record 
book  where  many  bees  are  kept,  and  I 
believe  they  are  right,  especially  in  sections 
where  there  is  much  propolis,  as  I  found 
years  ago  that  I  would  get  more  or  less 
propolis  on  the  leaves,  and  they  would 
soon  stick  together,  and  make  a  book  a  nui- 
sance. Better  by  far  a  board  five  inches 
wide  and  four  feet  long.  The  number  of 
the  hives  set  near  one  edge  and  a  set  of 
signs  as  required  set  opposite  each  number. 


Soft  pine  or  basswood  is  best  for  such  a 

record-board. 

*  *  * 

On  page  707,  Oct.  15,  I  mentioned  sawing 
a  slot  into  the  end-bars  for  the  wiring  of 
frames.  After  seeing  it,  Mr.  S.  A.  Niver, 
of  Jamesville,  Cal.,  wrote  me  of  a  device  foi 
piercing  the  end-bars  where  you  have  no 
machine  with  which  to  do  it.  He  says  he 
had  some  10,000  end-bars  cut  out  before 
reaching  his  present  location,  but  had  no 
machine  to  bore  the  holes  for  wires,  and  so 
set  to  work  and  made  one.  Here  is  his  de- 
scription :  "  Just  a  piece  2x6,  about  6  feet 
long,  with  legs.  Another  piece  of  2x6, 
about  one  foot  long  on  top  of  the  horse, 
sliding  forward  and  back  with  the  brads  to 
punch  the  holes  in  the  end-bars,  fixed  firmly 
to  the  sliding  piece,  which  is  worked  by  a 
lever  bolted  through  the  horse  (as  a  ful- 
crum) and  the  sliding  block.  Just  straddle 
the  horse ;  put  the  foot  on  the  lever,  put  an 
end-bar  in  the  guide  slot,  and  give  a  little 
kick;  then  you  have  three  holes,  nice  and 
smooth.  The  motion  is  short  and  easy,  and 
you  have  both  hands  to  handle  bars  with, 
besides  being  seated.  It  beats  boring,  both 
in  speed  and  good  work.  You  are  Yank:ee 
enough  to  get  the  idea  and  make  one." 

*  *  * 

In  a  Straw  on  p.  705,  Oct.  1,  Dr.  j\Iiller 
tells  of  his  failure  to  secure  as  satisfactory 
results  in  preventing  swarming  as  others 
by  raising  his  brood-chambers  up  on  four 
blocks  and  thus  giving  an  abundance  of 
ventilation;  and  the  editor,  in  a  footnote, 
makes  what  seems  to  me  a  very  significant 
statement.  He  says,  "  While  you  have  been 
breeding  toward  non-sw^rmers.  Mi-.  Burt 
has  given  his  attention  largely  to  honey- 
producers."  Now,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  surest  way  to  produce  non-swarm- 
ers  may  be  to  develop  to  the  highest  degree 
the  honey-gathering  instinct.  If  we  develop 
one  quality  it  is  often  at  the  expense  of 
some  other.  The  draft  horse  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  fast  road  horse,  or  the  fast  horse  a 
good  draft  animal.  Our  best  dairy  cows 
are  not  the  ones  the  butcher  selects  for  his 
use.  One  of  the  best  cows  I  ever  owned 
would  be  the  last  one  would  select  for  beef. 
The  stronger  the  instinct  for  gathering 
honey  is  developed,  the  less  will  be  the  dis- 
position to  swarm,  I  believe.  I  have  some- 
times had  colonies  where  the  instinct  for 
swarming  was  much  stronger  than  that  for 
honey-gathering,  and  if  they  could  not 
swarm  thev  would  do  nothing. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  C.  Chadwiok,  Redlands,  Cal. 


I  believe  much  of  my  failure  in  direct 
introduction  was  due  to  the  trouble  I  was 
having  with  robbers  at  the  time.  When  a 
hive  is  opened  long  enough  to  allow  the 
robbers  to  get  in,  there  is  going  to  be  some 
trouble,  and  that  trouble  will  fall  on  a 
strange  queen  as  quickly  as  on  a  strange 
worker.  •  •  » 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  I  notice  that  Mr.  C.  I.  Graham 
was  convicted  in  Nevada  for  violating  the 
foul-brood  laws  and  scattering  the  disease. 
This  gentleman,  I  believe,  is  the  same  per- 
son who  scattered  disease  in  many  parts  of 
this  State,  and  was  prosecuted  once  that  1 
have  knowledge  of,  being  convicted  and 
fined  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 
»  *  * 

November  has  laid  the  foundation  for  our 
next  year's  honey  crop,  heavy  rains  having 
fallen  over  the  entire  State — nearly  three 
inches  for  the  month  so  far,  and  I  believe 
that  is  a  fair  average  over  the  State.  An 
abundance  of  filaree  has  already  started ;  in 
fact,  the  whole  earth  is  becoming  a  sward. 
Such  a  heavy  rain  at  this  time  in  the  season 
is  sure  to  be  a  lasting  benefit,  and  an  insui-- 
ance  of  early  bloom  for  spring  breeding. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  of  encouragement, 
as  well  as  belief  that  we  have  received  only 
a  little  of  our  winter's  moisture. 
*  *  * 

Dr.  Miller,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  food  1 
eat  has  no  effect  on  the  color  of  my  blood. 
Any  way,  I  have  heard  of  "  blue-blooded  " 
Yankees  and  "  red-blooded  "  Southerners. 
Are  you  sure  that  it  was  the  soil  that  made 
the  difference  in  the  color  of  your  apples? 
At  the  present  time  I  am  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  a  plant,  its  nectar  or  its 
fruit,  does  not  acquire  its  color  from  the 
soil  but  from  the  air.  There  is  a  common 
belief  that  all  plants  come  from  the  soil 
entirely,  when  the  fact  is  that  only  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  plant  substance 
is  taken  from  that  source.  Plant  life  and 
growth  are  for  the  most  part  comprised  of 
matter  taken  from  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air,  and  that,  according  to  my  knowledge, 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  solid  matter  of 
plants.  Through  the  leaves  the  carbonic 
acid  is  taken  from  the  air,  then  transformed 
into  carbon,  hydrogen,  with  a  little  oxygen, 
by  various  stages  into  starches,  sugars,  etc., 
the  chief  mission  of  the  roots  being  to  fur- 
nish water,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phates in  solution,  which  are  combined  in 
the  plant  structure  to  complete  it.     Aside 


from  the  water,  which  is  later  almost  elim- 
inated by  the  other  elements  taken  from  the 
air,  the  roots  furnish  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  plant  structure.  The  composition  of 
honej'  is  said  to  be  four-fifths  carbohydrates 
and  one  fifth  water.  The  water  may  be  taken 
all  or  in  part  from  the  soil;  but  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  taken  mostly  if  not  entirely 
from  the  air;  hence  the  conclusion  that  hon- 
e}"  is  for  the  most  part  from  the  air  and  not 
the  soil.  Now,  if  honey  is  from  the  air 
Ijrincipally,  it  appeals  to  my  reason  that  it 
is  the  chemical  action  of  the  particular 
plant  from  which  it  is  produced  that  colors 
the  nectar.  Conditions  being  largely  the 
same  in  the  plant  food  of  the  air,  I  fail  to 
see  where  the  difference  in  the  soil  on  this 
or  the  other  side  of  the  fence  would  affect 
the  color  of  the  nectar,  for  that,  so  to  speak, 
illustrates  the  change  of  soils  in  some  local- 
ities. 

Here  in  my  own  city  there  are  two  kinds 
of  soil  divided  abruptly  by  a  low  ridge  not 
originally  more  than  fifteen  feet  high.  On 
one  side  of  the  town  is  a  long  slope  of  red 
decomposed  gTanite  soil,  and  on  the  other 
a  sandy  gravel  soil,  evidently  made  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Santa  Ana  River  from  years 
and  perhaps  centuries  of  overflows.  Every 
plant  has  its  peculiar  methods  of  manufac- 
turing the  elements  it  gathers  into  the  parts 
that  constitute  its  life  substance;  and  if  it 
should  deviate  from  that  process  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  same  plant.  If  the  coloring 
matter  of  honey  is  taken  up  by  the  roots 
promiscuously,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  it 
may  vary  in  color;  but  if  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  plant's  own  little  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  as  I  believe  it  is,  from 
elements  derived  principally  from  the  air, 
then  I  see  no  hopes  for  those  who  claim  the 
soil  makes  the  change.  I  do  not  believe  the 
soil  changes  the  color  of  your  apples,  doctor. 
The  influence  of  the  sun  and  light  may  be 
the  cause,  for  sunlight  is  the  deciding  ele- 
ment in  the  coloring  of  plant  life;  and  no 
color  can  be  produced  in  them  without  its 
influence.  Look  at  the  colorless  apples  on 
the  inrer  branches  of  your  trees  that  ha'  e 
had  no  sunlight,  and  have  received  only  that 
portion  of  the  air  that  has  been  drained  of 
the  carbonic  acid  by  the  outer  leaves.  It 
may  be  that  the  elements  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  combined  with  those  collected  by  the 
leaves,  have  the  deciding  action  in  coloiing 
(he  nectar  and  fruit.  On  that  point  I  am 
not  fully  decided,  and  am  open  to  convic- 
tion. The  above,  however,  is  my  opinion  at 
the  present  time. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest 

Louis   Soholl,   New  Braunfels,   Texas. 


NOVEMBER  HONEY-FLOWS. 

When  you  meet  Northerners  on  the  trains 
(from  ahnost  any  State  in  the  North),  and 
you  hear  them  talking  about  cold  weather 
there  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  there  should  be  such  a  great 
difference  in  the  climate  as  compared  with 
the  warm,  almost  summer  weather  we  are 
having  here  in  the  southernmost  portion  of 
Texas.  What  is  more  surprising  is  that 
the  bees  here  are  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
honey-flow,  storing  much  honey  and  build- 
ing the  prettiest  white  comb  honey.  The 
source  of  this  abundance  of  nectar  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  a  very  thorny,  rough, 
and  otherwise  unimportant-looking  brush, 
called  "  coma."  Whole  areas  of  hundreds 
of  acres  are  in  immediate  reach  of  some  of 
the  apiaries  here,  and  these  thickets  are  so 
dense  and  thorny  in  most  places  that  they 
can  not  be  penetrated  by  man  afoot  or 
horseback  before  cutting  a  path  through 
them. 

The  small  whitish  star-shaped  flowers 
cover  the  entire  limbs  and  branches  densely, 
and  yield  abundantly.  The  honey  is  of 
light-amber  color  and  of  fair  flavor,  al- 
though it  has  a  peculiar  twang  to  it.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  twang  of  buckwheat 
honey,  but  is  not  so  apparent,  and  the  hon- 
ey is  not  at  all  dark  in  color.  Those  who 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  this  coma  honey 
seem  to  prefer  it  to  the  milder-flavored 
honeys,  very  much  as  the  "  buckwheaters  " 
are  fond  of  the  stronger-flavored  buckwheat 

honey. 

*  «  • 

REAL    UP-TO-NOW    BEEKEEPING. 

On  my  trip  through  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  stopping 
over  night  and  a  part  of  two  days  with  my 
old  friend  Grant  Anderson,  of  San  Benito, 
Texas.  Mr.  Anderson  is  one  of  the  leading 
queen-raisers  of  the  country,  and  few  are 
so  ideally  located  as  he  is.  He  dwells  amid 
a  profusion  of  the  honey-yielding  brush  and 
other  plants,  and  in  a  rich  irrigated  section, 
with  plenty  of  unbroken  or  "  wild  "  land  to 
make  it  an  excellent  honey  location  as  well 
as  being  admirably  suited  for  queen-rear- 
ing. And,  further,  he  resides  near  the  bank 
of  a  great  water-course,  or  "  arroyo,"  as  it 
is  called.  He  has  a  large  gasoline-launch  with 
which  he  motors  from  one  apiary  to  another. 
All  his  apiaries  are  located  on  the  banks  of 
this  arroyo,  and  the  "  Queen  B,"  as  the 
launch  is  called,  not  only  carries  Mr.  An- 


derson and  his  sturdy  sons,  who  help  their 
father  in  the  work,  but  also  all  of  the  sup- 
plies. All  of  the  honey  is  freighted  home 
on  this  same  "  Queen  B."  Talk  about  pleas- 
ures of  real  motoring  without  the  troubles 
of  bad  roads,  tire  troubles,  and  all  those 
things  common  to  road  motoring!  The 
early  morning  ride  that  I  enjoyed  caused  a 
thrill  of  enthusiasm  to  penetrate  every  part 
of  my  being.  Here  I  saw  real  up-to-now 
beekeeping,  with  the  expense  of  travel  to 
and  from  the  beeyards  cut  down  to  the 
minimum. 

IN   EXTREME  SOUTHWEST  TEXAS. 

The  writer  has  been  on  a  lecture-trip  for 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
an  entire  month,  with  one  or  two  day  and 
night  lectures  every  day.  The  trip  took  us 
thi-ough  what  is  known  as  the  mid-coast 
country  of  Texas,  and  then  through  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  to  Brownsville.  At  this  point 
we  also  made  a  short  excursion  into  Mexico. 

This  trip  is  especially  interesting,  for  the 
reason  that  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  is 
well  adapted  to  beekeeping,  almost  every 
one  of  the  great  number  of  shrubs  and  other 
plant  growths  yielding  more  or  less  nectar 
or  pollen.  All  the  main  nectar-yielders 
charactex'istic  of  Southwest  Texas,  the  mes- 
quite,  catelaw,  huajilla,  coma,  and  dozens 
of  others,  are  here  in  abundance.  There 
are  yet  large  areas  without  any  bees;  and 
that  territory  adjacent  to  the  large  irriga- 
tion projects  is  the  most  favorable  location 
for  apiaries. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however — a  great 
deal  of  this  yet  raw  land  will  be  rapidly  put 
into  cultivation ;  but  there  being  so  much  of 
this,  there  will  be  many  good  locations  for 
apiaries  for  quite  a  long  time. 

The  climate  here  is  almost  ideal,  and 
plenty  of  water  is  in  easy  reach.  Wherever 
the  irrigation  canals  have  been  extended 
makes  it  possible  to  grow  a  great  variety  of 
things  associated  with  semi-tropical  condi- 
tions,. Oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits  yield 
in  abundance  if  properly  cared  for.  The 
beautiful  homes  with  the  grounds  planted 
with  palms,  banana  plants,  and  other  orna- 
mentals also  as  well  as  fruit-bearing  trees 
and  plants  are  very  attractive  indeed. 

One  thing  I  want  tlie  reader  to  remember 
is  that  this  is  not  a  place  to  get  rich  quick 
without  mixing  muscle  and  brain  with  the 
soil  and  water. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


Conversations  with    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,   New  York. 


COMB    FOUNDATION    IN    SECTIONS;    THE    MOD- 
ERN  sections;   THE  OLD   TWO-POUND 
SECTION. 

"  I  wish  to  get  my  sections  all  ready  for 
the  season  of  1914  this  winter,  and  I  wish 
to  know  how  much  foundation  to  put  in 
each  section." 

"  I  think  the  general  custom  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  to  fill  each  section  full,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  may  be,  in  order  that  the  combs 
may  be  attached  securely  to  the  section  all 
around.  This,  with  the  incentive  given  the 
bees  to  draw  out  from  this  sheet  of  founda- 
tion a  full  comb  all  at  once,  and  cap  the 
whole  over  at  one  time,  not  only  gives  a 
larger  yield  of  section  honey,  but  a  much 
more  marketable  product  as  well." 

"  Yes;  but  is  it  the  best  thing  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  do?  I  was  talking  with  an  old 
man  the  other  day  who  had  kept  bees  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  he  told  me  that 
those  making  a  specialty  in  bees  and  comb 
honey  were  very  largely  to  blame  for  the 
vast  amount  of  work  devolving  on  the  comb- 
honey  producer,  as  well  as  for  the  low  price 
of  comb  honey  as  compared  with  the  high 
cost  of  living,  through  the  advance  in  price 
of  what  such  honey-producer  had  to  buy 
with  the  cash  obtained  for  his  honey.  He 
said  that  some  thirty-five  years  ago  they  had 
a  two-pound  section  box  of  a  size  which 
exactly  suited  the  consumer;  that  this  box 
was  glassed  so  as  to  protect  it  in  handling, 
also  lo  keep  out  flies,  ants,  and  dust.  In 
the  top  of  each  box  was  a  starter  of  natural 
comb,  and  honey  stored  in  this  manner 
brought  the  producer  from  25  to  40  cents 
per  pound,  that  price  being  profitable  to  the 
producer,  and  a  joy  to  the  lovers  of  comb 
honey.  Now  the  average  weight  of  sections 
when  filled  is  about  14  ounces,  thus  making 
the  producer  handle  two  sections  where  he 
handled  only  one  before ;  and  by  using  plain 
sections  with  no  wider  sides  than  ends,  no 
glass  can  be  used  to  keep  out  vermin,  flies, 
or  dust,  and  no  protection  in  handling  is 
possible.  He  asked  me  this  question :  'When 
those  familiar  with  the  handling  of  these 
Ijlain  sections  occasionally  give  them  a 
bruise  or  dig,  what  can  be  expected  of  the 
novice  or  retailer?  '  He  then  went  on  to  tell 
how  he  had  seen,  in  market,  eases  of  modern 
honey  being  retailed  from  the  counter,  the 
combs  of  which  were  bruised  and  leaking, 
where  fingers  had  multilated  the  nice  cap- 
pings  in  handling  till  all  was  a  dauby  and 
sticky  mess,  to  the  disgust  of  the  seller; 
and  winding  up  he  asked,  '  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  this  state  of  affairs?  '    As  I  could 


not   answer,   he  said  with  great  emphasis, 
'  The  beekeeping  specialists.'  " 

"  This  reminds  me  of  what  I  used  to  hear 
years  ago.  There  may  be  a  grain  of  truth 
regarding  beekeepers  causing  themselves 
more  work  and  trouble  by  bringing  in  the 
one-pound  sections,  for,  so  far  as  I  know, 
consumers  never  called  for  any  thing  small- 
er than  the  two-pound  section  until  the 
smaller  ones  were  brought  forward  by  the 
beekeepers  themselves.  And  I  must  admit 
that,  with  the  average  person,  the  liability 
to  '  finger  mark '  on  the  nice  cappings  to 
the  comb  has  some  truth  in  it  also,  but 
hardly  enough  to  make  good  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  older  things  used  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  But  you  have  not  touched  on 
the  foundation  matter  which  you  wanted  to 
know  about." 

"  Yes ;  I  will  come  to  that  next.  This  same 
man  said  that  beekeeping  specialists  had 
brought  out  comb  foundation,  and  urged  it, 
till  nearly  every  one  thought  he  must  pay 
out  a  good  lot  of  the  selling  price  of  comb 
honey  for  the  purchase  of  this  foundation, 
and  do  a  whole  lot  of  extra  work  in  order 
that  the  sections  might  be  filled  with  it.  And 
not  only  this  extra  cost,  but  it  makes  the 
honey  tough  to  eat.  '  This  last,'  he  said,  'is 
really  a  more  important  subject  than  many 
of  the  beekeepers  realize.'  " 

''  But  did  he  not  tell  you  something  about 
the  other  side  of  the  matter — how,  with  full 
sheets  of  thin  foundation,  the  bees  do  mucli 
more  work  in  tlie  sections;  how  the  cells  are 
regular  and  even ;  how  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  the  even  cappings  of  the  combs,  and, 
above  all  else,  how  honey  built  on  founda- 
tion will  stand  shipment  to  distant  markets 
two  to  one  better  than  that  built  by  the  bees 
from  a  starter  of  natural  comb?  I  fear  that 
your  old  friend  has  been  using  foundation 
made  for  the  brood-chamber  rather  than 
that  for  sections.  That  made  for  sections 
at  the  present  time  often  runs  as  thin  as  any 
natural  comb  ever  built  by  the  bees — so  thin 
that  there  is  18  square  feet  in  one  pound. 
This  wax  may  not  be  quite  as  brittle  as  the 
white  flakes  produced  by  the  bees,  but  it  is 
so  thin  that  no  reasonable  consumer  will 
say  aught  against  it.  With  such  thin  foun- 
dation as  this  its  advantages  are  so  great 
that  it  is  not  likely  it  will  be  dispensed 
with  when  raising  comb  honey;  and  if  you 
use  the  thinnest  obtainable,  and  put  full 
sheets  in  your  sections,  I  think  you  will  not 
injure  the  market  for  comb  honey  in  the 
least,  and  you  will  have  much  better  success 
in  the  inn  suit  of  apiculture  besides." 
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General    Correspondence 


BEEKEEPING  IN  ONTARIO 


A  Glimpse  of  Some  of  the  Apiaries  where  Honey 
is  Produced  on  a  Large  Scale 


BY  H.   H.  ROOT 


Continued  from  last  issue 

On  the  last  clay  of  my  visit  in  Canada,  as 
described  in  the  last  issue,  Mr.  Holtermann 
and  Glen  took  me  in  their  machine  across 
the  country  to  visit  other  beekeepers  in  that 
locality.  I  wish  that  I  might  give  a  full 
account  of  our  trip  that  day  through  the 
beautiful  country  in  southern  Ontario,  and 
tell  more  about  the  beekeepers  that  we  met, 
but  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  into  much 
detail. 

We  called  at  the  apiaiy  of  Mr.  Iver 
Holtermann,  another  son  of  R.  F.  Holter- 
mann. As  would  be  expected,  he  also  uses 
the  twelve-frame  hive  and  winters  in  the 
large  cases  similar  to  those  used  by  his 
father.  Fig.  10  gives  a  giimiDse  of  his  yard 
at  a  time  when  the  extracting  was  about 
half  finished.  Mr.  Ivar  Holtermann  also 
has  a  power  extractor,  although  it  is  the 
regular  eight-frame  size,  and  an  engine  and 
honey-pumii.  He  does  most  of  his  extract- 
ing, uncapping  and   all,  himself.     By  the 


way,  when  I  went  over  to  Canada  I  had  a 
feeling  that  the  twelve-frame  hive  was  about 
two  frames  too  large;  but  my  feelings  in 
this  respect  grew  weaker  while  I  was  there, 
and  have  been  much  less  perceptible  ever 
since.  It  is  true  that  it  takes  a  pretty  husky 
man  to  lift  around  twelve-frame  supers  of 
honey ;  but  aside  from  the  one  disadvantage 
of  the  greater  weight,  I  can  not  really  see 
much  to  criticise  in  the  twelve-frame  hive. 
They  certainly  enable  the  beekeeper  to  con- 
trol swarming  more  easily;  and  if,  for  any 
reason,  a  smaller  brood-chamber  is  desired, 
it  is  very  easy  to  use  a  couple  of  dummies. 
Tn  other  words,  the  twelve-frame  hive  cer- 
tainly permits  as  large  or  as  small  a  brood- 
chamber  as  any  one  could  possibly  want. 
It  is  easy  to  have  a  ten-frame  or  even  an 
eight-frame  brood-chamber  in  a  twelve- 
frame  hive,  but  rather  difficult  to  have  a 
twelve-frame  brood-chamber  in  a  ten-frame 
hive. 

We  called  at  the  home  aj^iary  of  Mr. 
James  Armstrong,  whom  I  remembered  as 
being  for  a  time  in  charge  of  the  Ontario 
honey  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion. Mr.  Armstrong  was  away  on  an  in- 
specting trip,  as  he  is  a  district  inspector 
of  Ontario;  but  we  m.ade  ourselves  at  home 


Fig.  10. — Apiary  of  Ivar  Holtermann. 
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Fig.  11. — Apiary  of  Jas.  Armstrong,  Inspector  of  Apiaries  for  a  district  in  Ontario. 


in  his  yard,  and  took  a  picture  of  one  cor- 
ner of  it  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The 
location  of  the  yard  made  it  impossible  to 
secure  any  thing  like  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  apiary.  Mr.  Armstrong  uses 
eight-frame  hives,  as  will  be  noticed,  and  he 
expected  to  get  at  his  extracting  soon. 
Hives  tiered  up  in  this  way  always  look 
good  to  me. 

There  is  considerable  sweet  clover  along 
the  roadside  in  certain  parts  of  southern 
Ontario ;  but  as  yet  it  is  still  considered  a 
noxious  weed,  and  the  farmers  are  constant- 
ly neglecting  imj^ortant  work  to  keep  the 
sweet  clover  along  the  roadside  mowed 
down.  When  the  experiment  stations  of  so 
many  of  our  States  are  publishing  bulletins 
telling  of  the  value  of  sweet  clover,  and 
when  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  published  such  a  complete 
bulletin  telling  of  the  value  of  sweet  clover 
to  the  soil,  etc.,  it  seems  strange  that  there 
should  still  be  so  many  localities,  in  our 
own  country  too,  where  hundreds  of  dollars 
are  spent  right  along  in  the  frantic  attempt 
to  wipe  out  every  sprig  of  sweet  clover  that 
dai'es  show  itself  above  the  surface  of  the 
soiL  If  it  were  not  such  a  serious  matter 
it  would  seem  ridiculous  to  think  of  all  of 
the  time  and  money  spent  to  combat  so 
terrible  (  ?)  a  foe.  Sweet  clover  is  not  a  foe 
to  the  farmers  at  all  in  the  first  place;  and 
in  the  second  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  kill  off  if  it  is  not  wanted.  In  some 
places  in  Ontario  it  grows  very  luxuriantly, 


Fig.  12.  One  of  the  roads  that  we  passed 
had  a  solid  bank  of  white  sweet  clover  on 
the  left,  and  another  solid  bank  of  the  yel- 
low variety  on  the  right.  Fig.  13.  The 
shorter,  less  bushy  growth  of  the  yellow 
sweet  clover,  shows  plainly. 

We  called  at  the  apiary  of  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
Hodgson,  who  spent  three  seasons  with  Mr. 
Holtermann,  but  were  disappointed  in  not 
finding  him  at  home.  We  took  a  picture  of 
his  escape-board,  the  principal  features  of 
which  were  set  forth  in  his  article  on  page 
577,  Aug.  15.  The  picture  in  question  is 
shown  in  Fig.  14.  Mr.  Holtermann  has 
never  used  bee-escapes  to  amount  to  any 
thing,  for  the  reason  that  honey  removed 
by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  bee-escape  board 
is  cold,  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  ex- 
tract rapidly.  The  new  board  certainly 
overcomes  this  undesirable  feature ;  and  Mr. 
Holtermann,  who  has  been  so  long  an  advo- 
cate of  shaking  and  brushing  bees  from 
extracting-combs,  told  me  just  before  I  left 
that  he  believed  he  would  use  a  couple  of 
hundred  escapes  of  this  pattern  himself 
another  sen^n'i 

Since  the  illustration  of  this  ventilated 
escrpe-board  in  the  Aug.  15th  issue  there 
have  been  a  number  of  objections  suggest- 
ed, which  may  or  may  not  be  serious.  It  is 
true  that  a  wire-cloth  escape-board  is  not 
a  very  rigid  affair,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  would  get  broken  pretty  easily,  espe- 
cially if  the  bees  build  brace-combs  to  the 
wire  cloth  or  when  the  frames  were  badly 
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PiO.  12. — A  luxuriant  growth  of  white  sweet  clover  near  Selkirk,  Ont. 


stuck  to  the  brood-chamber.  Doubtless 
rather  more  care  should  be  taken  in  loosen- 
ing this  type  of  board  than  the  regular 
more  rigid  tj'pe.  Mr.  Ivar  Holtermann  ad- 
mitted that  bees  attach  brace-combs  to  the 
wire  cloth  somewhat,  but  thought  this  not  a 
serious  objection.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  bees  would  not  go  down  out  of  a  super 
as  readily,  since  they  can  see  the  light  from 
the  entrance  through  the  wire  cloth;  and, 
finding  themselves  confined,  might  spend 
their  time  trying  to  get  through  the  wire 
cloth  directly  above  the  entrance.  Those 
who  have  used  this  board,  however,  insist 
that  the  bees  go  down  through  the  escape 
just  as  readily  as  though  it  were  located  in 
the  solid  board. 

In  parting  with  Mr.  Holtermann  at  the 
station,  after  tl:e  delightful  trip  that  we 
had  had,  I  renewed  my  i^romise  to  "  come 
back  again  "  next  year.  As  the  train  moved 
away,  I  reflected  that  my  friend  is  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  who  believes  that  there 
is  more  in  life  than  the  mere  making  of 
money.  Even  in  the  summer  time  when 
business  obligations  press  hard  he  often 
takes  the  Sunday  services  in  churches  sur- 
rounding the  section  where  his  bees  are  lo- 
cated, thus  making  himself  one  of  that  great 
and  steadily  increasing  class  of  Christian 
business  men  who  believe  in  mixing  religion 
and  business. 


HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SEA 


BY   JOHN   SMALLWOOD 


I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Glean- 
ings for  some  time,  for  I  greedily  devour 
all  literature  anent  bees  or  beekeeping.  You 
know  what  Bacon,  in  the  quaint  phraseology 
of  his  day,  says  of  books :  "  Some  books  aie 
to  be  tasted,  others  swallowed,  and  some 
few  to  be  chewed;"  and  Gleanings  is  one 
of  the  "  few  to  be  chewed."  Yes,  you  have 
to  chew  it,  and  digest  it  too,  because  the 
modern  beekeeper  who  would  be  abreast  of 
the  time  must  know  what  you  are  doing 
over  there.  We  have  scientific  men  galore 
in  Europe,  yet  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the 
discoveries  are  not  to  them.  On  your  side, 
too,  important  investigations  have  been 
made,  and  with  great  success,  in  bacteriol- 
ogy, in  the  diseases  of  bees,  in  queen-rais- 
ing, and  in  the  best  way  to  raise  and  market 
honey,  and  we  are  willing  to  be  taught. 

But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  note  how  seldom 
are  the  contributions  to  your  columns  which 
reach  you  from  this  country.  They  are  al- 
most as  rare  as  flies  in  amber,  or  as  the 
proverbial  plums  in  a  sailoi''s  pudding. 
Why  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  fault  of  your 
editorial  staff.  The  same  arguments  which 
compel  me  to  read  you  apply  also  to  you. 
Your  staff  are  broad-minded  enough  to  wish 
to  gather  in  all  that  the  world  has  to  say 
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Fig.   13. — Sweet  clover  bordering  the  road — the  white  variety  on  the  left  and  the  yellow  on  the  right. 


about  our  craft.  After  sifting  away  the 
chaff,  there  is  a  bulk  of  wheat  left.  Why, 
then,  is  it?  I  can  think  of  only  one  reply, 
not  to  our  credit,  and  that  is  that  we  over 
here  are  too  lazy.  We  are  satisfied  with 
contributions  to  our  Bee  Journal  and  Rec- 
ord— very  good  papers,  and  not  to  be  sur- 
passed for  useful  reading-matter;  but  we 
should  keep  more  in  touch  with  you. 

Now,  even  across  the  Atlantic,  I  think  I 
can  hear  some  one  say,  "  Practice  what  you 
preach.  Set  the  example,  and  write  yourself 
more  frequently."  Well,  there  are  two  or 
three  ways  of  looking  at  that  proposition. 
First  of  all,  there  are  your  editors  to  consid- 
er. They  might  not  think  my  manuscripts 
worth  the  paper  they  are  Avritten  on,  or  the 
penny  stamp  it  costs  to  post,  and  forthwith 
throw  it  in  the  waste-paper  basket  (which  I 
am  informed  is  rather  caf)acious),  with  the 
ejaculation,  "  What  rubbish !  "  I  almost 
think  they  would  be  right.  When  I  come 
(o  think  of  it,  my  bump  of  conceit  must  be 
fairly  well  developed  to  have  the  "  cheek  " 
to  tell  other  people  what  to  do.  Another 
way  of  looking  at  it  (this  time  from  my 
IDoint  of  view),  I  could  not  pretend  to  do  it. 
It  is  rather  too  tall  an  order.  There  are 
many  "  specialists "  whose  writings  I  am 
sure  would  interest  you.  I  only  attemjDt  a 
chatty  letter,  with  just  occasionally  a  glim- 
mering streak  of  wisdom,  a  friendly  some- 
thing now  and  then  from  the  old  country. 

"  The  old  country !  "  Why  do  we  like  you 
better  than  the  other  boys?  Sentiment  is 
out  of  fashion,  does  not  exist,  it  is  said. 


Don't  you  believe  it.  It  can  not  be  gotten 
rid  of.  Why,  you  might  just  as  well  tell 
me  the  sun  does  not  shine,  or  the  earth  does 
not  go  round.  Why,  then,  do  you  call  us 
"  the  old  country,"  and  why  do  we  give  you 
the  place  nearest  to  ourselves?  (I  seem  to 
be  always  asking  questions  and  answering 
them  myself.)  Because  you  are  so  knit  to- 
gether with  us  by  blood  relationship.  Is 
there  a  single  family  in  Great  Britain,  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  which  has  not  got  its 
ofl'shools  with  you,  forming  units  of  your 
great  nation  ?  and  "  blood  is  thicker  much 
than  water."  Do  we  not  both  speak  the 
same  language?  and,  being  related  in  kin- 
ship, are  also  related  in  the  currency  of 
thought  and  literature.  These  are  strands 
in  the  mighty  cable  which  lashes  us  insepa- 
rably together. 

But  we  beekeepers — have  we  not  another 
link  to  unite  us?  "  There  is  a  freemasonry 
in  beekeeping;  a  beekeeper  is  a  brother  to 
fellow  beekeepers  all  the  world  over."  These 
golden  words  were  said  to  me  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cowan.  Would  you  have  an  object-lesson, 
an  example?  There  is  one  at  yotir  door. 
Refer  to  the  November  issue  of  your  con- 
temporary, the  American  Bee  Journal,  and 
its  very  last  words  in  the  article,  "  With  the 
Editor  in  Sunny  France."  "We  are  getting' 
badly  spoiled,  for  we  are  welcomed  and 
feasted,  and  comiDlimented  everywhere.  We 
did  not  realize  that  we  could  find  so  many 
friends  in  Europe."  This,  of  course,  might 
be  expected  to  happen  to  Mr.  Dadant,  whose 
name,  of  course,  is  known  where  beekeeping 
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Fig.   14. — Arthur  F.  Hodgson's  ventilated  bee-escape  board;   heavy  wire 
cloth  is  substituted  for  the  thin  board,   and  two  escapes  are  used. 


is  known;  but  wandering  over  sunny  France 
and  fertile  Italy  with  our  Mr.  Herrod,  I, 
too,  have  had  the  same  experience,  the  same 
open-hearted  fraternal  welcome.  The  fact 
of  being  a  beekeeper  was  sufficient.  The 
w'ord  was  an  "  open  sesame  "  to  the  hearts 
and  welcomes  of  other  brothers  of  the  craft ; 
ay,  it  was  even  a  kej'  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  hosts;  for  what  beekeeper  keeps  his 
experiences  locked  within  himself?  "We 
have  no  trade  secrets.  Your  paper  and 
every  bee-paper  in  the  world  teems  with 
enquiries  from  correspondents,  neophytes, 
who  would  learn  their  faith,  and  you  are 
pleased  to  teach  them  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  so  that  some  day  they  may  arrive 
at  the  X  Y  Z  of  perfect  apiculture. 
London,   England. 


there  is  danger  of  get- 
ting some  of  this  in  the 
next  comb  that  is  drawn 
out. 

My  plan  is  to  shake 
all  the  bees  and  queens 
into  any  kind  of  box  of 
fair  size  (or  a  hive- 
body)  having  a  pWm 
cover  the  same  size.  On 
both  sides  of  the  cover 
board  I  tack  two-inch 
starters  by  means  of 
small  nails  and  thin 
strips  of  wood,  which 
starters  a^re  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  length 
of  the  cover  so  that  the 
bees  will  not  stick  them 
fast  to  the  ends  of  the 
box.  I  put  seven  or  eight 
starters  on  each  side  of 
this  cover. 

This  cover  prepared 
with  starters  on  both 
sides  I  place  over  the 
box,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the 
starters  on  the  ujDper  side  I  put  an  emj^tj^ 
super  over  it  with  a  regular  hive-cover  on  it. 
After  the  bees  have  been  drawing  out  the 
foundation  for  three  or  four  days  I  lift  off 
the  empty  super  and  set  it  to  one  side,  take 
up  the  cover  with  the  bees,  and  give  a  quick 
shake,  dislodging  all  the  bees  with  one  jerk. 
Then  I  turn  the  cover  over,  thus  giving  the 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  SHAKING  TO  CURE  FOUL 
BROOD 


The  McEvoy  Plan  Simplified ;  Inducing  the  Bees  to 

Use  up  all  Diseased  Honey  by  Building  Combs 

on  Starters  Attached  to  the  Cover 


BY  W.  A.  BAESTOW 


In  treating  foul  brood  when  bees  are 
shaken  on  to  starters  of  comb  foundation  in 
regular  frames  these  frames  have  to  be 
shaken  later  on,  one  at  a  time,  and  this  gives 
the  bees  on  the  last  few  frames  a  chance  to 
eat  some  of  the  infected  honey  that  possibly 
may  be  stored  in  the  new  combs  built,  and 


Barstow's  method  of  providing  starters  for  the 
bees  to  work  on  when  being  treated  for  foul  brood. 
A  quick  jar  dislodges  all  the  bees  at  once. 
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bees  a  new  set  of  starters  to  work  on,  and 
put  the  empty  super  back  on  again,  thus 
covering  up  the  combs  that  the  bees  have 
made.  By  this  plan  I  can  shake  a  doz?n 
colonies  in  the  same  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  shake  one  having  starters  in 
frames,  and  none  of  the  bees  have  a  chance 
to  eat  any  of  the  diseased  honey,  for  it  is 
out  of  the  Avay  before  they  know  what  has 
happened. 

In  the  evening  or  early  morning  one  can 
make  the  rounds  again,  scrape  off  the  combs 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  covers  and  dispose 
of  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  period  of  four 
days  the  bees  can  be  shaken  once  more,  this 
time  into  their  new  hive  on  frames  of  full 
sheets  of  foundation  or  combs,  with  or  with- 
out brood,  and  all  disease  is  gone. 

The  boxes  used  to  shake  the  bees  into  can 
be  cleaned  out  and  used  again,  if  necessary. 
I  f  one  desired  to  use  wired  starters  to  pre- 
vent any  combs  from  breaking,  this  could 
be  easily  accomplished  by  nailing  cleats  or 
ends  on  the  shaking  cover  the  proper  dis- 
tance apart  just  to  fit  inside  the  box  when 
the  cover  is  in  position,  said  cleats  to  sup- 
port the  wire.  However,  this  would  make 
more  work,  and  it  would  be  harder  to  put 
on  the  starters  and  also  harder  to  clean  off 
the  combs.  With  the  small  amount  of  comb 
built  it  is  not  very  heavy,  and  the  danger 
of  breakage  is  not  great. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


THAT  SNOW  BLIZZARD  AT  MEDINA,  NOV.  9,  10 


Loading  that  Car  of  Bees  for  Florida 


BY  E.   R.   ROOT 


On  Sunday,  Nov.  9,  as  already  reported 
in  these  columns,  we  had  a  blizzard  of  wind 
and  snow  that  exceeded  any  thing  we  had 
had  for  the  time  of  year  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  front  cover  page 
of  this  issue  shows  a  small  section  of  our 
apiai'y,  house-apiary  in  the  background,  the 
evergreens  for  windbreaks,  and  the  barn  in 
the  rear.  The  little  mounds  of  snow  show 
where  the  hives  were  buried.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apiary  was  thoroughly  protected  by 
windbreaks  from  the  evergreens  that  are 
supposed  to  eliminate  all  driftings  of  snow, 
it  will  be  seen  the  hives  were  clear  out  of 
sight. 

The  accompanying  engravings  will  show 
the  difficulties  under  which  we  labored  in 
order  to  get  our  bees  out  of  the  snow  and 
loaded  on  to  the  car  that  was  to  take  them 
to  Florida.  In  some  cases  (see  Figs.  1  and 
2)  the  men  had  to  work  up  to  their  waists 
in  shoveling  out  the  damp  heavy  snow  that 


P:g  1. — Hunting  bees — not  in  the  woods,  but  in 
the  snow.  Standing  waist  deep,  a  big  cake  of  snow 
was  tirst  removed,  exposing  the  top  of  the  hive. 

completely  enveloped  the  hives.  In  another 
view  (Fig.  5)  will  be  seen  the  men  loading 
the  hives  on  a  low-wlieeled  wagon  with  wide 
tires.  It  was  impossible  to  use  any  sled  or 
bobs  on  account  of  the  depth  of  snow,  and 
from  the  further  fact  that  the  runners  would 


Pig.  2. — Lifting  up  the  hive  through  three  feet  of 
snow. 
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Fig.-  3. — Hives   pulled   up   and   resting  on   the   top   of   the   snow,   three   or 
four  feet  above   the  ground. 


cut   through  the   loose   clamp   snow   to   the 
bare  ground. 

It  took  us  a  day  to  dig  those  300  colonies 
out  of  the  snow  and  haul  them  to  the  ware- 
house where  they  could  be  put  on  the  car. 
At  first  we  decided  to  leave  the  bees  under 
the  snow  and  defer  starting  the  ear  until 
after  the  snow  had  melted  away;  but  exam- 
ination in  many  cases  showed  that  the  bees 
were  suffering  from  the  want  of  air,  as  the 
snow  was  exceedingly  dense  and  heavy,  and 
because,  further,  in  a  few  instances,  the 
entrances  were  sealed  with  ice.  We  decided, 
therefore,  that  it  was  best  to  dig  the  bees 
out  and  put  them  in  the  warehouse,  as  there 
was  no  knowing  what  would  happen  i£ 
severe  freezing  Aveather  should  set  in  lalei'. 
But  it  turned  off  warm,  followed  by  slow 
rains;  and  on  Nov.  14  the  bees  started  on 
their  long  journey  to  the  Southland.  Mr. 
Marchant  in  charge  reported  that  the  weath- 
er was  exceedingly  warm,  and  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  bees  quiet.  We  had 
planned  on  cold  freezing  weather.  After 
it  began  to  warm  up  we  regretted  having 
moved  the  bees  off  their  summer  stands. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  put  them  back,  as  the 
bees  could  not  have  been  put  in  their  orig- 
inal location ;  and  the  confusion  of  flight 
would  have  been  enough  to  cause  consider- 
able trouble  as  well  as  a  heavy  loss  of  bees 
in  the  snow.  We  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  start  whether  the  weather  conditions  were 
favorable  or  not,  even  though  the  bees  were 
roaring,  indicating  their  desire  to  get  out 
and  enjoy  the  warm  balmy  air.  But  all  is 
well  that  ends  well,  and  the  bees  arrived  at 


destination  in  good 
condition  despite  thv?ir 
noisy  roaring. 

In  the  matter  of 
ventilation,  the  bees 
were  provided  with  a 
wire-cloth  screen  on 
top,  nailed  to  a  two- 
inch  rim  and  a  wedge 
screen  in  the  entrance. 
When  we  get  ready  to 
move  the  bees  from  the 
Southland  to  the 
North,  the  bottoms  will 
be  removed  entirely;, 
and  a  two-inch  rim 
with  screen  will  be  se- 
cured to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  hive. 
But  we  had  expected 
to  move  the  bees  south 
this  winter  in  chilly  or 
freezing  weather,  and 
it  seemed  unnecessary 
to  provide  for  more 
ventilation  than  at  top  and  entrances. 

The  bottoms  were  secured  to  the  hive- 
bodies  by  means  of  double-pointed  crate 
staples  (see  Fig.  6).  A  two-inch  rim  with 
wire  screen  was  secured  to.  the  top  in  the 
same  way,  on  the  day  before  we  expected  to 
move,  or,  as  the  sequel  proved,  the  day  be- 
fore the  big  snow  blizzard  came  on.  But, 
fortunately,  we  placed  on  top  of  the  screens 
ordinary  super  covers,  and  over  these 
telescope    covers    as    seen    in    the    accom- 


FiQ.   4. — Carrying  to  the  wagon. 
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Fig.    6. — Piled   on    the    warehouse    landing    waiting    for   the    car.      Upper 
rims  and  screen  already  on,  the  covers  left  on  also,  for  the  time  being. 


panying  illustrations.  The  intention  was. 
of  course,  to  remove  the  super  and  telescope 
covers  in  case  it  would  prove  to  be  too  warm 
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Pig.  7.-^Tacking  on  the  entrance  screen.  These  screens  hold  their  posi- 
tion by  friction,  and  do  not  need  to  be  tacked  until  just  before  hives  are 
loaded.  A  wide  piece  of  galvanized  wire  cloth  is  bent  in  the  shape  of  a 
long  V  or  wedge,  with  a  right-angle  bend  half  an  inch  from  one  of  the 
edges.  The  point  of  the  V  or  wedge  is  pushed  in  until  the  right-angle  bend 
comes  flush  with  the  front  of  the  hive,  the  other  edge  lying  flat  on  the 
alighting-board,  thus  affording  plenty  of  surface  for  tacking.  This  plan 
gives  much  more  surface  than  a  plain  vertical  screen,  and  the  bees  can  not 
crowd  down,   shutting  off  the  air   at   the  bottom. 


for  the  bees  in  the  car; 
but  before  loading  they 
were  left  on. 

Under  Fig.  7  will  be 
seen  a  little  note  de- 
scribing the  means  for 
providing  entr  a  n  c  e 
ventilation.  A  straight 
piece  of  wire  cloth,  un- 
less secured  by  strips 
of  wood,  will  not  hold 
its  position  readily 
over  the  %-inch-deep 
entrance ;  and,  what  is 
more,  it  presents  only 
%  inch  by  the  width 
of  the  hive  of  air  sur- 
face. By  bending  the 
strip  of  wire  cloth  into 
the  shape  of  a  letter 
V,  and  crowding  this 
V-shaped  piece  into 
the  entrance  the  air 
surface  will  be  increas- 
ed thi-ee  or  four  fold.  On  one  arm  of  the 
V  another  angle  is  formed,  as  seen  in  the 
diagram  accompanying.   The  purpose  of  the 

L 


last  fold  is  to  provide 
a  place  for  nailing  at 
the  top,  as  shown  in 
Fig.   7. 

In  moving  bees  to 
outyards,  if  we  close 
the  entrances  at  all  we 
put  these  bent  pieces 
of  wire  cloth  in  the 
entrance,  without  nail- 
ing. Friction  is  suffi- 
cient to  hold  them  in 
place,  because  the  V- 
shaped  strip  of  screen 
has  a  tendencj'  to 
wedge  against  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the 
opening. 

It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  fates 
were  against  us  when 
we  get  ready  to  move 
a  carload  of  bees.  A 
year  ago  last  spring, 
when  we  started  to 
move  our  second  car 
of  bees  from  Florida 
we  were  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  a  flood. 
The  accompanying  il- 
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Fig.  8. — Loading  into  the  car.  Regular  cover  re- 
moved, a  super-cover  being  left  over  the  screen  tem- 
porarily. 

lustration  shows  the  difficulties  under  which 
we  worked  at  that  time.  Well,  now,  we  did 
not  expect  floods  or  any  thing  else  when 
we  started  south  this  winter.  We  certainly 
did  not  expect  a  blizzard  of  snow — some- 
thing that  never  before  had  been  seen  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  But  it  came  just  the 
same.  Luck  has  been  against  us  at  the 
starts;  but  we  do  not  mind  it  if  it  is  only 
with  us  at  the  finish. 


BEES  AND  COLLEGE  FINANCES 

How  a  Young  Lady  Paid  a  Considerable    Part  of 

Her  Expenses  while  at  School  with  Money 

She  Earned  with  Bees 

BY  FLORA  M'iNTYRE 


[For  several  years  back  an  impression  has  gone  out 
that  a  certain  young  lady  in  California  put  herself 
through  college  with  the  money  she  earned  from  her 
bees.  Learning  that  it  was  Miss  Flora  Mclntyre,  of 
Ventura,  Cal.,  we  inquired  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  secure  the  particulars.  We  began  by  coax- 
ing the  mother  to  get  her  daughter  to  tell  the  story. 
We  later  got  in  touch  with  the  young  lady  herself. 
The  mother,  Mrs.  Harriet  Wilkin  Mclntyre,  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  Wilkin,  one  of  the  early  hon- 
ey-producers of  California.  Mr.  Wilkin,  with  two  or 
three  other  pioneers  in  the  early  days,  about  the  time 
gold  was  discovered,  showed  to  the  beekeeping  world 
that  California  had  something  besides  gold  within  its 
borders,  and  that  was — honey  of  a  superior  quality 
and  quantity. 

We  were  interested  in  securing  this  story,  for  tv.'o 
reasons.  First,  because  there  are  many  young  men 
and  women  who  are  anxious  to  secure  an  education  ; 
and  if  they  could  use  bees  to  contribute  to  their 
support  while  in  college  they  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  during  vacation  time. 
Second,  we  desired  to  get  this  story  on  account  of 
the  parentage  of  the  'oung  woman.  Her  father,  J. 
F.  Mclntyre,  was  for  many  years  proprietor  of  tl;e 
famous  Sespe  apiary,  where  500  colonies  were  kept 
in  one  yard  year  after  year.  This  apiary  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  located,  so  far  as  mountain 
scenery  is  concerned,  of  any  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  the  first  user  of  a  power-driven 
reversible  extractor  in  the  United  States  if  not  in 
the  world.  It  was  one  of  his  own  devising;  but  in- 
stead of  using  a  gasoline-motor  he  derived  his  motive 
force  from  a  water  motor  fed  by  a  stream  on  the 
mountain  sides.  This  extractor  was  an  autStuatic 
reversible,  somewhat  different  from  the  style  now 
made,  but  nevertheless  one  that  did  its  work  satis- 
factorily. Notwithstanding  that  this  was  a  success, 
it  has  taken  some  years  for  the  rest  of  the  beekeep- 
ing world  to  catch  on;  and  now  power-driven  ex- 
ti  acting  outfits  are  coming  to  be  quite  the  fashion. 

Mrs.    Mclntyre,    a   daughter   of   R.   Wilkin,    as   al- 
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by  cross. 


ready  mentioned,  would  naturally  marry  a  beekeep- 
er ;  and  so  it  is  nothing  strange  that  one  of  the 
girls.  Flora,  should  have  been  a  "  victim  of  the  bee 
fever  from  infancy,"  as  she  says. 

We  are  very  glad  to  present  this  story,  not  alone 
because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  because  of  the  in- 
teresting photos  that  accompany  it.  The  young 
lady  very  frankly  tells  her  experiences ;  and  the  fact 
that  these  experiences  cost  her  something  should  be 
a  warning  to  others  not  to  overdo  while  at  school. 
As  we  know  from  past  experience  in  our  old  college 
days,  the  usual  college  curriculum  will  give  any  stu- 
dent all  he  can  possibly  do  without  other  work. 

We  will  now  let  Miss  Mclntyre  tell  her  own  story. 
It  is  worth  reading. — Ed. 

The  bees  have  sometimes  been  given  the 
credit  of  paying  my  way  through  college. 
That  is  an  exaggeration;  they  merely  help- 
ed make  it  possible  for  me  to  spend  three 
years  at  the  University  of  California.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  what  they  really 
did  in  behalf  of  education — as  nearly  accu- 
rate as  I  can  give  it  from  memory. 

The  opportunity  came  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness had  cut  in  half  my  third  year  at  high 
school.  With  the  arrival  of  the  second 
spring  I  was  strong  enough  to  work  with 
the  bees,  and  was  given  the  privilege  of 


conducting  the  queen-rearing  for  my  own 
profit,  provided  I  would  supply  at  half 
price  the  queens  needed  for  requeening  in 
the  home  apiary. 

I  have  been  a  victim  of  "  bee-fever  "  from 
infancy,  so  the  enterprise  was  a  pleasure  in 
itself.  I  had  also  helped  with  the  bees  ever 
since  I  could  remember,  which  experience 
made  it  practical.  Moreover,  I  was  firmly 
determined  to  go  to  college  some  day,  but 
was  much  in  need  of  the  wherewithal.  This 
gave  an  added  reason  for  my  accepting  with 
alacrity  the  work  with  the  bees. 

If  I  remember  correctly  I  used  some  twen- 
ty-five eight-frame  hives  divided  in  two  by 
a  partition  running  lengthwise,  making  fifty 
nuclei  in  all.  I  began  work  with  the  swarm- 
ing season,  raising  my  queens  in  dipped 
cells.  These  were  supplied  with  larvee  from 
selected  colonies  in  the  apiary,  and  placed 
in  hives  preparing  to  swarm.  The  nuclei  I 
filled  with  bees  by  dividing  regular  colonies 
when  they  swarmed,  giving  two  combs  of 
brood  with  the  adhering  bees  to  each  nu- 
cleus, substituting  a  queen-cell  of  my  own 
rearing  for  those  I  cut  away. 
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The  blouse  and 


I  filled  all  the  orders 
that  came  that  year, 
without  any  advertising, 
the  proceeds  of  which 
amounted  to  a  little  over 
one  hundred  dollars,  and 
from  the  requeening  at 
home  I  made  fifty  dol- 
lars. By  doing  the  un- 
capping during  the  ex- 
tracting season  I  added 
about  forty  dollars 
more.  In  all  I  dedicated 
that  season  some  two 
hundred  dollars  to  my 
college  course ;  and 
when,  that  August,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending a  National  bee- 
keepers' convention  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  seeing 
there  many  of  the  nota- 
bles I  had  read  so  much 
of  in  the  bee  journals  I 
felt  that  I  was  almost  a 
full-fledged  beekeeper. 

I  wore  in  the  apiary 
that  season  a  costume 
I  had  used  at  school 
when  playing  basket-ball 
short  skirt  were  of  blue  demin,  and  the 
bloomers  of  a  lighter-weight  material.  I 
added  leggins,  and,  of  course,  long-sleeved 
gloves  and  veil.  This  costume  was  very 
satisfactory;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
ever  be  worth  while  to  make  a  special  outfit, 
since  there  are  always  dresses  on  hand  that 
need  wearing  out,  which  will  answer  the 
purjDose  very  well. 

To  get  back  to  the  queen-rearing:  The 
next  two  summer  vacations  were  too  short 
to  allow  me  to  undertake  the  work.  But 
during  the  third  year,  on  April  18,  came  the 
San  Trancisco  fire.  This  brought  my  fresh- 
man year  at  college  to  a  sudden  end;  and, 
although  I  stayed  over  at  Berkeley  a  week 
by  permission  from  the  authorities  to  cross 
to  the  city  and  see  the  ruins  I  was  home  bv 
May  1,  and  soon  began  work.  I  think  I 
used  about  75  nuclei  that  year,  and  I  sent 
out  advertising  cards  among  California  bee- 
keepers. Owing,  however,  to  the  late  start. 
and  the  absence  of  an  order  for  requeening 
at  home,  I  added  only  one  hundred  dollars 
to  my  fund.  The  vacation  following  I  add- 
ed seventeen  dollars  more  by  uncapping. 
Therefore  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  was  about  the  amount  of  help  the 
bees  gave. 

To  those  who  may  think  of  doing  like- 
wise, it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
that  amount  paid  my  incidental  expenses 


The  Mclntyre  childi-en,  Flora  Melntyre  second  in  the  row. 


(books,  stationery,  dues  to  student  organi- 
zations, etc.),  including  about  one  hundred 
dollars  for  traveling  expenses  between 
Berkeley  and  Ventura  during  the  three 
years  I  was  at  college.  It  could  have  been 
done  with  less,  as  I  included  a  good  many 
tickets  to  concerts  and  good  plays.  I  made 
it  a  point  to  see  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
gTeat  artists  who  appeared  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  and  the  Greek  theater  on  the 
campus  at  Berkeley,  because  I  considered 
these  a  part  of  my  education,  and  I  was  not 
sure  that  I  would  ever  have  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them  again. 

My  board  and  room  I  secured  through 
assisting  with  the  housework  in  a  Berkeley 
family.  My  clothes  I  made  at  home,  and 
my  mother  gave  me  about  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, which,  I  have  calculated,  just  about 
covered  the  expense  due  to  illness  and  the 
seventy-five  dollars  I  had  left  at  the  end  of 
my  third  year. 

I  would  not,  however,  advise  any  one  to 
follow  my  example  so  far  as  to  undertake 
extra  work  during  the  college  year.  That 
plan  gives  practically  no  time  for  recreation 
during  fifteen  hours  or  more  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  that  means  almost  no  time  for 
"  student  activities."  It  is  taking  chances 
with  one's  health,  besides.  If  I  had  it  to  do 
over  again  I  would  borrow  the  money  to 
pay  for  my  board  and  room,  for  I  think 
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that  a  debt  would  be  a  lighter  burden  than 
ill  health. 

To  make  this  tale  complete  I  must  state 
that,  when  I  came  home  with  one  more  year 
between  me  and  graduation,  I  was  com- 
pelled by  illness  to  take  to  my  bed,  on  which 
I  remained  two  years,  where,  in  fact,  I  h-Ave 
spent  half  of  the  five  years  that  have  just 
passed,  and  from  which  I  now  send  this 
little  sketch. 

Ventura,  Cal. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  OREGON 


BY    H.   P.   WILSON 
Entomologist  Oregon  Agricultural  College 


With  such  data  as  we  have  at  hand,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  correctly 
the  status  of  beekeeping  in  Oregon.  Many 
farmers  keep  from  one  to  several  stands  for 
home  use,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  State  one 
may  find  from  a  few  to  many  colonies  that 
not  only  furnish  honey  for  tlie  home  but 
also  give  a  market  surplus. 

In  looking  over  the  ^lAw  secured  in  a 
recent  farm  survey  of  this  Stale,  one  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  most  of  our  honey  is 
produced  in  southern  Oregon  ;  but  in  that 
it   is   misleading.      The   division    known    as 


central  Oregon  probably  has  the  greater 
number  of  large  commercial  apiaries,  with 
the  Columbia  Basin  second  and  southern 
Oregon  third.  These  facts  are  not  shown  in 
the  survey,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  taken 
as  a  general  farm  survey,  and  it  so  happen- 
ed that  of  the  five  or  six  commercial  apiaries 
in  southern  Oregon  the  largest  happened  to 
be  recorded.  In  the  survey  of  central  Ore- 
gon it  so  happened  that  out  of  a  dozen  or 
more  commercial  apiaries  only  two  of  medi- 
um size  were  recorded.  With  these  excep- 
tions, other  data  at  hand  show  that  the 
average  arrived  at  is  fairly  representative 
of  existing  conditions. 

The  United  States  census  for  1910  reports 
one  farm  in  every  five  as  having  bees;  but 
during  the  last  two  years  the  number  of 
colonies  has  increased,  both  in  the  number 
of  large  apiaries  and  with  the  number  on 
small  farms.  A  considerable  increase  is  due 
to  the  number  secured  by  orchardists  for 
pollination  purposes. 

With  data  on  hand,  and  the  figures  from 
the  United  States  census  for  1910,  a  distri- 
bution map  has  been  made  which  shows 
some  very  interesting  data.  Each  figure 
represents  1000  colonies,  showing  an  ap- 
proximate total  of  50,000  colonies  with  a 
value  of  $250,000.    The  writer  believes  that, 
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with  the  present  average  prices,  an  average 
of  five  dollars  per  colony  is  not  too  high, 
although  the  census  report  gives  the  total 
valuation  of  47,285  colonies  at  $150,164. 

Of  the  50,000  colonies,  less  than  20,000 
are  found  outside  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
and  coast  divisions.  Apparently,  then,  the 
honey  industry  is  in  western  Oregon,  but  in 
reality  only  about  half  as  much  honey  is 
produced  in  these  two  divisions  as  in  the 
others.  Many  of  the  bees  in  the  first  two 
sections  are  barely  self-supporting,  and 
their  only  value  is  in  pollinating  the  fruit- 
trees.  The  surplus  gained  from  the  more 
thrifty  colonies  is  generally  small.  The 
large  number  in  these  sections  is  due  to  the 
number  of  small  farms  with  from  one  to 
thirty  colonies. 

Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  individual 
apiaries  produce  from  a  few  pounds  to  a 
carload  (a  carload  is  figured  at  about  40,000 
pounds) .  The  number  of  colonies  owned  by 
individual  beekeepers  varies  from  a  few  to 
six  or  seven  hundred. 

In  addition  to  the  honey-producing  api- 
aries, there  are  situated  at  different  points 
in  the  State  three  queen  and  bee  rearing 
apiaries. 

Discussing  each  region  separately,  we  find 
that  in  the  Coast  division  some  of  the  finest 
honey  produced  anywhere  is  secured  from 
wild  plants  such  as  vine  maple  (Acer  cir- 
cinatum  Pursh.j,  and  a  plant  known  as  fire- 
weed  {Epilohiu7n  spicatum  Lam.).  No  large 
apiaries  are  found  in  this  section,  and  the 
average  surplus  is  small.  Section  honey 
only  is  produced,  and  only  a  small  amount 
reaches  outside  markets,  as  the  local  demand 
is  gi-eater  than  the  supply.  In  this  section 
climatic  conditions  regulate  to  a  great  extent 
the  amount  of  honey  produced.     Continued 


rains  in  the  spring  during  the  blossoming 
period  of  fruit-trees  and  other  plants  often 
result  in  a  decreased  surplus. 

In  the  Willamette  Valley  section,  condi- 
tions are  extremely  variable.  In  the  valley 
proper  there  are  no  commercial  apiaries  of 
anj'  size,  and  in  bad  years  many  bees  starve 
in  the  fall  for  lack  of  stores.  Several  men 
in  this  section  have  found  that  it  is  more 
desirable  to  produce  extracted  honey  as  the 
bees  seem  to  gather  more  honey  in  this  way 
under  adverse  conditions.  Alfalfa  can  not 
be  grown  with  success ;  and  as  there  are  not 
many  flowering  plants  to  be  found  after 
July  1,  except  back  in  the  hills,  the  surplus 
must  be  gathered  in  the  spring.  Continued 
spring  rains  are  also  a  factor  here,  and 
oftentimes  the  blossoming  period  passes 
without  the  bees  being  able  to  spend  more 
than  a  few  days  in  gathering  honey.  Getting 
back  on  to  the  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range 
and  the  Cascade  Mountains  more  favorable 
conditions  are  found,  and  a  fair  surplus  can 
usually  be  secured  from  the  more  variable 
honey-producing  plants  and  the  later  bloom- 
ing season. 

The  division  known  as  southern  Oregon, 
comprising  only  three  counties,  is  different 
from  the  other  sections  of  the  State  in  that 
the  region  is  not  arid,  but  does  not  have  as 
much  rain  as  the  Willamette  Valley  and 
Coast  divisions.  In  addition  to  several  wild 
honey-plants  which  grow  abundantly  in  this 
section,  alfalfa  is  grown  successfully,  and 
fruit-bloom  offers  a  fine  pasturage  while  it 
lasts. 

The  other  three  divisions,  central  Oregon, 
the  Blue  Mountain  District,  and  southern 
Oregon,  have  conditions  which  are  praeti- 
cfilly  the  same  so  far  as  beekeeping  is  con- 
(L'.ned.  That  the  beekeeping  industry  of 
these  sections  is  in  its 
infancy  can  hardly  be 
doubted  by  one  taking 
a  trip  through  those 
sections  where  alfalfa 
can  be  grown  success- 
fully. Here  is  also 
found  a  vast  territory 
wFich  at  present  is  in 
sage  brush,  but  may 
some  day  be  planted  to 
alfalfa,  and  will  give 
increased  area  for  bee 
pasturage.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Ontario  and 
Vale,  a  large  alfalfa 
district,  one  can  find 
some  of  the  State's 
largest  and  most  pro- 
ductive apiaries.  Much 
of  the  alfalfa  is  grown 
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for  seed;  and  with  the  sweet  clover  which 
grows  in  waste  places  it  gives  an  ideal  pas- 
turage for  bees.  There  are  many  fine  apiary 
locations  in  diiferent  sections  of  the  State, 
but  all  of  these  should  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated before  an  attempt  is  made  to  start 
an  apiary  in  any  one  of  them. 

Division  of  State  into  counties  for  gener- 
al farm  survey  work : 

COAST  DIVISION. 

Curry,  Coos,  Tillamook,  Clatsop,  Lincoln. 

SOUTHERN  OREGOK. 

Josephine,  Jackson,  Douglas. 

COLUilBIA   BASIN. 

Hood  River,  Wasco,  Sherman,  Gilliam, 
Morrow,  Umatilla. 

CENTRAL   OREGON. 

Malheur,  Harney,  Crook,  Klamath,  Lake. 

WILLAMETTE   VALLEY. 

Lane,  Linn,  Benton,  Marion,  Polk,  Clack- 
amas, Columbia,  Multnomah,  Yamhill, 
Washington. 

BLUE  MOUNTAINS. 

Union,  Grant,  Baker,  Wallowa,  Wheeler. 


EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD 


Alexander  Treatment  Endorsed 


BY   C.    F.    BENDER 


After  seven  years'  silence  I  believe  that  I 
am  entitled  to  say  a  few  more  words  as  to 
the  treatment  of  European  foul  brood,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  rid  my  bees  of  the  disease 
completely,  not  having  seen  a  cell  of  it  for 
three  j^ears.  I  was  among  the  very  first  to 
champion  the  Alexander  treatment  (see 
Gleanings,  1903,  and  later).  Indeed,  I 
used  that  plan  before  it  was  ever  published, 
having  discovered  it  accidentally,  as  Mr. 
Alexander  probably  did. 

When  the  disease  first  appeared  among 
my  bees,  in  1902,  I  began  treating  them  by 
shaking  on  foundation,  on  the  so-called 
starvation  plan,  according  to  the  method 
then  in  vogaie.  The  plan  was  faithfully  fol- 
lowed for  two  seasons;  but  there  were  so 
many  cases  of  recurrence  that  I  had  begun 
to  despair.  I  think  the  weak  point  in  this 
treatment  was  in  leaving  the  old  queen  with 
the  bees.  If  a  young  Italian  queen  were 
given  at  the  time  of  shaking,  I  think  it 
would  always  succeed.  But  if  a  young 
queen  is  given  after  keeping  the  bees  queen- 
less  for  a  while  it  is  not  necessary  to  shake. 

In  shaking  the  sick  colonies  there  was 
always  a  lot  of  brood  left  over;  and  the 
question  with  me  was,  what  to  do  with  it. 
It  seemed  wasteful  to  burn  or  bury  the 
combs  when  so  much  of  the  brood  was 
heallhy.  The  way  usually  followed  was  to 
put  a  lot  of  this  brood  together,  leaving  it 


for  21  days  to  hatch  out.  After  hatching 
was  completed  the  bees  were  shaken  from 
the  combs  again,  starved  three  days,  then 
hived  on  foundation  and  given  a  young 
queen,  if  they  had  not  raised  one  that  suited 
me,  wliich  was  not  often,  as  the  disease 
seemed  to  attack  queen-cells  worse  than 
worker  brood,  and  in  the  worst  cases  none 
of  the  royal  cells  would  hatch. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1903  I 
ran  out  of  foundation  and  frames,  and  the 
combs  looked  so  nice  and  clean  after  hatch- 
ing out  that  I  decided  to  keep  the  bees  over 
winter  on  the  combs  and  shake  them  in  the 
spring.  When  spring  came  I  watched  these 
colonies  carefully,  expecting,  of  course,  that 
they  would  be  the  first  to  show  dead  brood ; 
for  I  had  been  taught  that,  to  get  rid  of  the 
disease,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  germs.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  dead  brood  in  several  colo- 
nies that  had  been  starved  and  shaken  by 
the  orthodox  plan ;  and  equally  surprised  to 
find  not  a  cell  of  it  in  those  that  had  not 
been  shaken. 

I  was  vex'y  reluctant  to  adopt  the  de- 
queening  plan  for  a  regular  treatment,  be- 
cause I  could  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
cure;  and  it  did  fail  sometimes.  Theory 
said  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  gei'ms 
that  multiplied  in  the  young  larva,  and 
finally  killed  it;  that  the  disease  was  spread 
from  cell  to  cell,  and  from  hive  to  liive,  by 
means  of  these  germs.  The  rational  treat-' 
ment,  according  to  that  theory,  was  to  de- 
stroy those  germs.  I  tried  antiseptics  of 
several  kinds,  but  they  all  failed  to  cure. 

As  I  had  read  medicine  a  little,  I  borrowed 
some  books  and  read  up  on  epidemic  dis- 
eases in  general.  I  learned  that,  when  a 
patient  recovered  from  such  a  disease  as 
diphtheria,  for  instance,  he  did  not  get  rid 
of  the  germs  first.  They  were  often  to  be 
found  in  his  system  in  large  numbers,  even 
for  weeks  after  recovery;  but  for  some 
reason  they  did  no  harm,  and  the  doctors 
did  not  know  why  they  were  harmless.  I 
learned  so  much  about  what  the  sages  did 
not  know  about  germs  that  I  was  ready  to 
lay  my  theory  aside  for  a  while. 

After  that  the  only  thing  that  troubled 
me  about  the  dequeening  treatment  was  the 
occasional  failures.  While  I  was  still  work- 
ing on  the  problem  ]\Ir.  Alexander's  articles 
appeared  in  Gleanings,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter became  clear.  As  I  had  complete  records 
of  all  my  colonies  for  several  years  back  I 
was  able  to  verify  Mr.  Alexander's  state- 
ment that  young  queens  were  necessary  to 
success;  and  if  the  disease  was  severe,  that 
Italian  blood  was  much  the  best. 

For  a  while  I  practiced  dequeening  21 
days  to  allow  the  brood  to  hatch  out,  then 
shaking    on    foundation    without    starAang. 
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That  plan  also  was  laid  aside,  as  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Alexan- 
der treatment  was  a  complete  success.  I 
have  no  theory  to  cover  the  facts.  I  only 
know  that  it  succeeds  if  followed  strictly  as 
Mr.  Alexander  has  given  it. 

There  are  some  cases  that  may  be  cured 
with  a  shorter  period  of  queenlessness  than 
he  has  recommended;  but  until  one  has  had 
long  experience  it  is  not  safe  to  have  a  lay- 
ing queen  in  the  hive  in  less  than  21  days 
after  the  old  one  is  removed.  If  the  remov- 
ed queens  are  introduced  in  other  hives  the 
disease  usually  follows  them,  even  when  the 
queens  are  young  and  vigorous.  So  it  is 
usually  best  to  destroy  the  queens  when  they 
are  removed. 

Dr.  Miller  has  given  us  some  modifica- 
tions of  the  Alexander  plan  that  I  should 
like  to  try;  but  the  disease  had  disappeared 
among  my  bees  before  his  experiments  were 
published.  I  am  pretty  sure,  though,  that 
his  cases  were  much  milder  than  mine.  In 
my  worst  cases  three-fourths  of  the  brood 
would  die  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
combs  were  full  of  rotten  larvae  with  a 
strong  sour  smell.  Such  colonies  always 
required  a  long  period  of  queenlessness. 
Generally  I  kept  them  queenless  18  or  20 
days,  then  gave  a  virgin  or  a  ripe  queen-cell. 

Many  will  doubtless  wonder  as  I  did  what 
will  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  disease 
question — whether  it  will  kill  off  all  the 
bees,  or  make  beekeeping  unprofitable.  Not 
at  all.  When  it  first  appeared  in  this  locality 
nearly  every  farmer  had  a  few  bees,  mostly 
black.  Where  no  treatment  at  all  was  given, 
most  of  the  bees  died;  but  two  neighbors 
who  merely  Italianized  their  bees  still  have 
nearly  as  many  colonies  as  ever.  By  using 
the  treatment  just  given  I  have  kept  bees 
for  a  living  through  the  worst  of  it,  though 
I  could  have  handled  more  colonies  if  they 
had  all  been  healthy.  One  good  result,  among 
others,  was  the  destruction  of  nearly  all 
black  bees,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Italians. 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  the  disease  spreads.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  it  was  spread  mostly 
by  robbing;  but  experience  convinced  me 
that  the  young  bees  at  play  were  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  new  cases  by  entering  the 
wrong  hive  after  a  flight.  My  hives  are 
arranged  in  pairs,  two  on  a  stand.  When 
a  case  appeared,  say,  in  the  left-hand  hive 
of  a  pair,  at  the  front  of  the  apiary,  the 
left-hand  hive  of  other  pairs  near  the  first 
would  soon  show  dead  brood.  I  have  seen 
it  several  times  follow  one  side  of  the  api- 
ary, entirely  across,  taking  the  left-hand 
hive  on  each  stand,  while  those  on  the  right 
hand  remained  free.  I  could  see  no  explan- 
ation except  that  the  young  bees  that  had 


been  feeding  sick  larvae  had  taken  a  flight, 
entered  the  wrong  hive,  and  carried  disease 
to  a  healthy  colony. 

Incidentally  I  learned  something  about 
how  bees  mark  their  location  where  there 
are  many  hives  together.  They  seem  never 
to  mistake  right  and  left,  and  never  to  enter 
a  hive  of  another  color  than  their  own.  The 
most  common  mistake  is  for  them  to  enter 
the  hive  just  behind  their  t)wn,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  stand. 

In  conclusion  I  must  warn  the  novice,  as 
Dr.  Miller  has  done,  that  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  European  foul  brood.  With  the 
American  form,  so  called,  this  treatment 
might  prove  a  failure.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
as  to  which  you  have,  send  samples  to 
Washnigton  and  have  them  examined. 

Newman,  111. 


THE  QUEBEC  CONVENTION 

BY  A.  0.  COMIRE,  SEC. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Quebec 
Apicultural  Society  was  held  in  Montreal 
Nov.  12,  at  10  A.  M.  About  a  hundred  mem- 
bers were  present,  Dr.  Emery  Lalonde  being 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved,  and  the  following  offi- 
cers nominated. 

Dr.  Emery  Lalonde,  Rigaud. 

J.  0.  Levac,  Rigaud. 

Jacques  Verret,  Charlesbourg. 

J.  A.  Vaillancourt,  Montreal. 

Chrs.  Ed.  Martin,  Louiseville. 

J.  A.  Desforges,  Pont-Chateau. 

Xavier  Morin,  Maskinonge. 

F.  W.  Jones,  Bedford. 

Michel  Dufault,  St.  Roch. 

Ludger  Rochefort,  Becancour. 

Prudent  Lapointe,  St.  Henri  de  Mas- 
couche. 

Ulderic  Paradis,  Cavignac. 

A.  L.  Beaudin,  St.  Chrysostome. 

Mr.  Dufault  proposed  that  the  Hon.  J.  E. 
Caron,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  be  named 
Honorary  President  of  the  society ;  Dr. 
Emery  Lalonde  President;  A.  L.  Beaudin 
Vice-iDresident ;  A.  0.  Comire  Secretary- 
treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $326. 

Mr.  H.  Nagant,  representing  the  Minister 
of  Agi'iculture,  then  gave  a  paper  before 
the  convention  concerning  statistics  relative 
to  the  i^roduction  of  honey  in  Quebec.  In 
his  letter  the  Minister  complains  that  our 
society  has  not  furnished  as  complete  sta- 
tistics as  those  furnished  by  the  societies 
in  the  counties  of  L'Islet  and  Quebec,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  he  found  himself  under 
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the  necessity  of  retrenching  the  appropria- 
tion now  accorded  us.  The  Secretary  replied 
to  Mr.  Nagant,  saying  that  it  was  easy  for 
the  societies  mentioned  to  furnish  complete 
statistics,  for  each  county  had  to  look  out 
only  for  itself,  while  if  the  society  asked 
for  statistics  for  the  whole  Province  it  would 
be  a  work  that  would  require  the  help  of  all 
the  office  employees  for  a  whole  season, 
which  could  not  be  compared  with  the  work 
done  by  the  societies  mentioned.  The  sec- 
retary said  the  Department  had  not  asked 
him  for  statistics  for  this  year. 

At  the  afternoon  session  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  be  asked 
to  continue  the  appropriation  which  he  has 
kindly  accorded  us  in  past  years,  to  the 
amount  of  $300;  also  that  he  be  asked  to 
continue  the  appropriation  made  last  year 
for  the  purchase  of  Italian  queens,  and  to 
increase  the  amount  to  $1000,  and  that  the 
first  service  of  queens  be  made  immediately 
to  the  members  of  the  apieultural  society. 
It  Avas  also  resolved  to  request  the  minister 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to 
extend  the  powers  of  inspectors  and  to  ren- 
der their  work  more  efficacious;  also  to  in- 
sist on  the  i;se  of  hives  with  movable  frames 
to  take  the  place  of  the  fixed  type;  also  to 
forbid  the  importation  into  the  Province  of 
bees  and  supplies  infected  with  disease,  and 
to  increase  the  penalty  imposed  on  those 
who  violate  the  law  regulating  the  spraying 
of  fruit-trees  in  bloom. 

Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  Provincial  Inspector 
for  Ontario,  then  gave  a  talk  on  the  organ- 
ization of  beekeepers'  societies,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom.  He 
gave  also  a  talk  on  wintering  bees.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Grignon,  B.  S.  A., 
who  spoke  on  bee  culture  in  general,  and  on 
the  establishing  of  an  apieultural  bee  jour- 
nal in  this  Province. 

Mr.  Ch.  Pelocjuin,  ex-president  of  the 
society,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  rearing 
queens.  His  remarks  were  followed  by  some 
from  Mr.  Beaulne,  assistant  entomologist 
at  the  Ottawa  Experiment  Station,  who 
spoke  on  the  renewal  of  queens  every  two 
years. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
speakers. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  13  the  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order.  Mr.  J.  C.  Magnan 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  beekeep- 
ing in  the  county  of  Portneuf,  where  he 
lives,  and  the  means  he  has  used  to  advance 
the  industry.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  M. 
Dufault,  who  explained  his  plan  of  winter- 
ing. 

To  close,  Mr.  J.  F.  Prud'homme  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  the  best  time  to  put 


bees  in  the  cellar,  and  his  plan  of  recjueen- 
ing  each  j'ear. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  inviting  women 
to  attend  our  conventions. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded : 

WHITE  COMB  HONEY. 

First  prize,  Dr.  L.  J.  Comire,  Yamaska 
West,  $2.50. 

Second,  Vincent  Benoit,  Ste.  Scholastique, 
$1.00. 

DARK  COMB  HONEY. 

First  prize,  $2.50;  second  prize,  $1.00. 

LIGHT  EXTRACTED. 

First  prize,  A.  L.  Beaudin,  St.  Chrysos- 
tome,  $2.00. 

Second  prize,  Dr.  L.  J.  Comire,  Yamaska 
West,  $1.00. 

DARK   EXTRACTED. 

First  prize.  A.  L.  Beaudin,  St.  Chrysos- 
tome,  $2.00. 

Second  prize,  Vincent  Benoit,  Ste.  Schol- 
astique, $1.00. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  2  p.  m.,  and 
when  called  to  order  Mr.  HaiTy  Jones  gave 
an  exhibition  of  cages  used  for  shipping 
bees  by  the  pound  without  frames. 

Mr.  Beaulne  gave  an  address  on  winter- 
ing bees  outdoors  as  practiced  at  the  Ottawa 
Experiment  farm.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Vaillancourt,  of  Montreal,  who  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  sale  of  honey,  and 
the  best  manner  of  packing  it  for  shipping 
to  market. 

Mr.  Arthur  Comire,  inspector,  gave  in 
his  own  name  and  those  of  his  assistants  a 
general  report  of  the  work  of  inspection 
thev  had  done  this  season. 


BEEKEEPING  TO  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  MINNE- 
SOTA UNIVERSITY 


BY  P.  J.  DOLL 


The  Minnesota  Beekeepers'  Association 
succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  through  the 
State  Legislature  last  winter,  which  estab- 
lished a  Di\asion  of  Apiculture  at  the  State 
University.  Minnesota  has  now  an  appro- 
priation from  the  Legislature  of  $5000  a 
year  for  the  development  of  the  beekeeping 
industry;  $2000  of  this  is  to  enforce  the 
foul-brood  law;  the  rest,  $3000,  is  to  estab- 
lish and  maimain  a  Division  of  Apiculture. 

The  duties  of  this  Di\dsion  are  to  give 
instruction  to  the  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity, to  experiment  with  bees  on  practical 
lines,  and  to  aid  and  develop  the  bee  indus- 
ti-y  in  jMinnesota  and  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment. 

Minnesota  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  a  Division  in  beekeej^ing  that  is  not 
connected  with  or  under  some  other  depart- 
ment.    Even  the  bee  department  at  Wash- 
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ington  is  under  the  Entomological  Depart- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  bee  industry  is 
just  as  important  in  the  development  of  our 
State  as  dairying,  hog,  or  poultry  raising. 

Rev.  Francis  Jager,  of  St.  Bonifacius, 
Minn.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  Apicultural  Division,  and 
will  be  called  the  State  Apiarist.  Father 
Jager,  as  he  is  called,  is  a  thorough  and 
pi-actical  beekeeper.  Although  he  devoted 
less  than  half  of  his  time  to  bees,  he  has 
produced,  the  past  season,  about  20,000  lbs. 
of  honey  from  about  110  colonies  of  bees, 
and  is  now  wintering  225  colonies.  He  is  a 
scientist,  and  a  natural-born  teacher  and 
experimenter. 

At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  he  extracted, 
bottled,  and  labeled  12,000  lbs.  of  honey. 
This  display  created  so  much  interest  that 
the  daily  papers  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  had  articles  on  it  neai'ly  every  day  for 
a  week  or  more.  The  effect  on  the  public 
was  noticed  by  the  dealers  in  honey,  who 
sold  more  honey  at  better  prices  than  ever 
before.  The  beekeepers  of  Minnesota  are 
fortunate  in  having  so  capable  a  man  in  this 
office. 

Father  Jager  announces  that  he  will 
have  a  course  in  beekeeping  at  the  Univer- 
sity, commencing  January  6,  and  lasting 
about  thirty  days.  There  will  be  another 
course,  of  ninety  days,  during  April,  May, 
and  June.  He  intends  to  keep  about  100 
colonies  of  bees  at  the  University  next  sum- 
mer. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  great  develop- 
ments in  the  bee  industry  in  Minnesota  in 
the  near  future.  Large  yields  of  honey  are 
reported  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  rang- 
ing from  100  to  400  lbs.  per  colony.  An 
entire  crop  failure  has  never  been  known, 
and  there  are  vast  territories  of  good  bee 
locations  with  scarcely  a  bee  on  them. 


CUTTING  ALFALFA 


Rules  for  One  Locality  may  not  Apply  to  Another 


BY  PAUL  E.  USSHER 


In  Stray  Straws,  Nov.  1,  I  read  the  short 
article  on  alfalfa.  In  that  article  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  "  Has  it  been  proven  beyond 
doubt  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  cutting 
alfalfa  before  it  comes  into  bloom?  "  As  a 
Westerner  I  feel  qualified  to  write  on  the 
conditions  existing  in  sunny  California  and 
Arizona.  In  the  great  Imperial  Valley  in 
California,  and  in  the  Nile-like  valley  of 
the  Colorado  in  Arizona,  we  find  conditions 
well  nigh  perfect  for  the  growth  of  that 
greatest  of  all  plants,  alfalfa. 


Alfalfa  is  the  great  western  food  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  the  ostrich.  I  mention 
the  ostrich  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
thousands  of  these  giant  birds  reared  in 
Southern  Arizona.  It  has  been  proven  be- 
yond doubt  that  hay  for  dairy  purposes 
should  be  cut  when  the  plant  is  about  one- 
tenth  in  bloom,  and  for  horses  and  mules 
the  plant  should  be  allowed  to  attain  prac- 
tically full  bloom.  The  reason  is  a  scientific 
one.  Horses  and  mules  require  a  strong, 
nourishing  hay  which  is  found  in  alfalfa 
which,  has  been  cut  while  in  full  bloom; 
while  cows,  especially  daii'y  cows,  require 
a  hay  that  is  rich  in  milk-forming  qualities 
which  is  found  in  alfalfa  cut  while  tender, 
and,  as  I  said,  when  about  in  one-tenth 
bloom.  The  ostrich  is  permitted  to  graze, 
and  eats  with  avidity  the  tender  growths 
of  the  plant. 

I  hardly  think  that  cutting  before  bloom 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  vital- 
ity of  the  plant  or  materially  shorten  its 
life.  Alfalfa  is  known  to  live  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  under  adverse  conditions  at 
that.  Of  course,  cutting  before  bloom  would 
give  probably  one  extra  crop,  but  such 
crops  are  not  so  heavy  as  fully  matured 
alfalfa  would  yield. 

In  the  Imperial  Valley  and  in  the  Yuma 
Valley  of  Arizona  no  commercial  or  barn- 
yard fertilizer  is  used  upon  the  fields,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  natiare  has  pro- 
vided the  best  possible  fertilizer.  The  Col- 
orado River,  which  furnishes  all  the  water 
used  for  irrigation  purposes  in  these  parts, 
cames  in  suspension  a  large  percentage  of 
the  most  valuable  fertilizers.  In  this  respect 
our  soil  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Nile. 

Bees  gather  great  stores  of  honey  from 
the  bloom  of  the  alfalfa  in  these  sections. 
It  commences  to  blossom  in  April,  and 
continues  well  up  into  October.  Many  fields 
are  allowed  to  blossom  for  seed.  Such  fields 
yield  abundantly  for  several  weeks  a  fine 
nectar.  I  have  never  seen  nicer  honey  than 
that  furnished  by  alfalfa.  The  flavor  and 
body  are  present,  and  in  color  it  equals 
most  grades  of  choice  honey. 

On  the  desert  plains  and  valleys  all  shoots 
of  this  plant  grow  to  an  equal  height,  so 
that,  in  cutting,  all  shoots  are  severed  a 
short  distance  from  the  ground.  All  seem 
to  start  at  once  after  cutting,  and  no  short 
shoots  are  injured  in  cutting,  as  appears  to 
be  the  trouble  in  the  alfalfa  grown  in  the 
East  or  middle  West.  This  year  I  saw  the 
first  crop  being  mowed  the  20th  of  March, 
and  the  last  will  be  cut  about  the  first  of 
December.  Cuttings  may  be  had  every  five 
weeks  provided  water  is  judiciously  applied. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  advocate  for  the 
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East  the  principles  we  adhei'e  to  in  this 
sun-kissed  land.  Here  we  have  less  than 
three  inches  of  rain  per  annum,  very  few 
cloudy  days,  and  practically  no  night  dews. 
A  long  hot  summer  is  our  lot,  followed  by  a 
delightful  winter  season,  if  it  can  be  called 
winter.  I  sometimes  long  for  snow  and 
rain,  and,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  "  can 
you  beat  that?  " 
Yuma,  Ariz. 


CUTTING  ALFALFA 


June  Grass  and  the  Alfalfa  Weevil ;  Advice  from 
Experiment  Stations 


BY  JOSEPH   H.   PETERSON 


As  I  have  almost  gTown  up  in  an  alfalfa- 
field  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  little  light  on 
the  question.  Dr.  Miller  says  that  in  his 
locality  the  young  shoots  that  are  to  make 
the  second  cutting  will  be  spoiled  if  the  first 
cutting  is  delayed  until  full  bloom.  That 
is  not  true  here.  The  second  gi-owth  does 
not  start  until  the  first  is  cut  unless  it  is  left 
standing  too  long  and  given  an  extra  amount 
of  water.  The  second  crop  will  not  start 
here,  as  a  rule,  until  it  has  had  an  irriga- 
tion, although  this  is  often  given  just  pre- 
vious to  cutting  the  first  crop. 

Farmers  in  this  locality  usually  let  their 
alfalfa  come  well  into  bloom  before  cutting, 
or  would  do  so  if  there  were  nothing  to 
interfere.  The  second  cutting,  which  begins 
blooming  the  latter  part  of  July,  is  nearly 
all  left  to  bloom  out  fully ;  but  the  first  cut- 
ting of  late  years  is  nearly  all  done  in  bud 
or  with  very  little  bloom.  This,  however, 
is  not  because  it  is  considered  the  best  time 
to  cut,  but  to  get  the  June  gi-ass,  with  which 
the  first  cutting  is  infested,  before  it  ripens. 
This  June  gTass,  if  cut  early,  makes  fairly 
good  hay,  but  it  matures  earlier  than  alfal- 
fa, and  in  the  mature  state  it  is  not  eaten  by 
stock,  and  is  even  injurious  to  horses.  On 
account  of  this,  and  also  on  account  of  our 
new  acquisition,  the  alfalfa  weevil,  the  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  is  nearly  all  done  early. 

We  get  three  cuttings  here,  and  the  third 
cutting  often  blooms  profusely  before  it  is 
cut,  and  some  years  the  bees  get  consider- 
able late  picking  from  it.  The  second  cut- 
ting is  our  honey  crop,  especially  where  it 
is  left  to  seed,  as  considerable  of  it  often  is. 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  has  made 
some  very  thorough  experiments  in  the  past 
on  the  proper  time  to  cut  alfalfa  (it  is  com- 
monly termed  lucern  in  this  locality),  and 
I  quote  a  few  concbisions : 

"  The  digestibility  of  lucern  remains 
practically  constant  from  budding  time  to 
the  period  of  full  bloom." 
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"  We  may  hold  this  conclusion  to  be  right 
— that,  to  insure  a  large  yield  of  dry  matter 
and  the  largest  amount  of  albuminoids, 
lucern  should  be  cut  not  earlier  than  the 
period  of  medium  bloom,  and  not  much 
later  than  the  period  of  first  full  flower. 
This,  in  most  cases,  will  be  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  flower-buds  begin  to  ap- 
pear. It  will  be  a  more  serious  en'or  to  cut 
too  early  than  to  cut  too  late." 

The  above  is  from  Bulletin  No.  58,  Utah 
Experiment  Station,  "  The  Chemical  Life 
History  of  Lucern,"  Part  II.,  by  John  A. 
Wedtsoe. 

Ogdeu,  Utah. 


CUTTING  ALFALFA 


Continuous  Cutting  of  Immature  Plants  is  Devital- 
izing 


BY  E.   E.   STARKET 


Dr.  Miller,  in  Stray  Straws,  page  749, 
Xov.  1,  says,  "  Wait  till  it  is  all  in  bloom 
before  your  first  cutting,  and  the  young 
shoots  from  the  bottom  (which  shoots  make 
your  second  cutting)  will  have  grown  so 
high  that  they  will  be  spoiled  at  first  cut- 
ting, or  else  you  must  set  your  sickle-bar  so 
high  that  you  will  not  get  all  of  the  first 
crop." 

I  live  near  midway  of  the  Yakima  River 
Valley  where  thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa 
is  grown,  and  much  of  this  has  been  grow- 
ing as  long  as  fifteen  or  more  years  contin- 
uoush^  on  the  same  ground,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  not  one  ton  of  lime  has  ever  been 
spread  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and,  in 
fact,  but  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  aid  the 
gTowth  except  to  surface  cultivate  in  the 
spring  time  and  imgate.  Three  cuttings 
per  year  are  the  general  practice ;  sometimes 
four  and  even  five  cuttings  are  taken  by 
those  who  keep  cows,  and  think  it  pays  to 
cut  it  while  quite  tender.  Even  if  the  cow 
does  like  it  better  Avhile  young,  that  fact 
does  not  prove  that  land  cut  over  in  this 
manner  produces  as  great  profit  as  where 
the  good  well-matured  cuttings  are  taken, 
and  the  three  cuttings  can  be  each  allowed 
to  bloom  from  one  week  to  ten  days  or  even 
more  (at  this  stage  it  is  not  "all  in  bloom"). 
Alfalfa,  when  left  uncut,  is  a  continuous 
bloomer  for  the  greater  part  of  a  long  sum- 
mer. 

My  own  experience  during  the  past  five 
years  is  that  the  shoots  from  the  crown  come 
at  various  stages  when  the  water  is  supplied 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  the  best  method  of  securing  heavy  and 
best  paying  crops  is  to  allow  it  to  bloom 
until  the  fiejd  looks  quite  blue,  say  from  ten 
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to  fifteen  days  from  the  first  blooms,  apply- 
ing water  at  the  beginning  of  bloom,  and 
not  again  nntil  after  cutting;  then  young- 
growth  is  just  getting  started  by  the  time 
the  field  is  cleared  and  water  again  applied. 

I  am  persuaded  that  continuous  cutting 
while  immature  is  devitalizing  to  the  plant, 
and  that  where  continuous  cropping  is  de- 
sired, renewed  strength  is  furnished  when 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  come  to  full 
growth,  but  not  to  the  production  of  seed, 
as  seed  development  greatly  reduces  the 
streng-th  of  the  plant. 

I  am  confident  that,  as  time  proves  what 
is  best,  we  shall  find  pretty  well-grown 
crops  and  but  little  tender-plant  cutting. 

Prosser,   Wash. 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  RECENT  STATEMENTS 


Is  the  Wall  of  the  Hive  Porous  ? 


CUTTING  ALFALFA 


The  Time  for  Doing  this  Depends  on  the  Stock  to 
which  it  is  Fed 


BY  V.  R.  NICODEMUS 


To  my  mind,  alfalfa  is  the  most  alluring 
plant  now  under  cultivation.  Its  high  feed- 
ing value,  both  in  digestible  nutrients  and  in 
palatability,  makes  it  a  prize  worth  the  best 
efforts  of  every  good  farmer.  Fortunate 
indeed  is  that  eastern  farmer  who  has  se- 
cured a  good  stand  of  plants  on  several 
acres.  More  fortunate  still  is  he  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  cutting  his  crops  at  the  proper  time 
and  getting  them  cured  properly. 

One  important  factor  in  determining  the 
proper  time  for  cutting  is  the  animal  to 
wliich  one  expects  to  feed  it.  For  cows  or 
horses,  alfalfa  may  be  left  standing  until  in 
full  bloom — better  only  three-foui'ths  bloom 
— before  cutting,  and  good  results  be  ob- 
tained. But  for  hogs  it  is  highly  important 
that  it  be  cut  early.  By  so  doing  we  lose  a 
little,  perhaps,  in  yield,  and  in  the  total 
digestible  nutrients,  but  we  gain  immensely 
in  palatability.  If  alfalfa  is  left  standing 
too  long  its  stem  becomes  woody  and  un- 
palatable. I  remember  that  the  spring  of 
1912  here  was  very  wet,  so  that  we  were 
unable  to  cut  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  until 
it  had  all  bloomed  full  and  broken  down. 
When  feeding  tliis  to  our  cows  we  found 
considerable  waste. 

Then  there  is  another  consideration. 
Early-cut  alfalfa  does  not  drop  its  leaves  as 
readily  as  late  cuttings.  When  one  consid- 
ers that  about  three-fourths  of  the  digestible 
nutrients  are  in  the  leaves  of  the  alfalfa 
plant,  we  readily  see  the  advantage  of  early 
cutting. 

Henrietta,  Pa. 


BY   R.   F.   HOLTERMANN 


On  page  822,  Nov.  15,  the  question  wheth- 
er hive  walls  are  porous  is  brought  foi'ward 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Tarson.  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  want  an  unpainted  hive  or  super;  but 
water  or  moisture  does  go  through  the  sides 
of  the  hives.  I  know  this  because  I  have 
seen  it  after  it  came  through.  Now,  do  not 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  say  that  I  am 
mistaken,  or  that  I  can  not  prove  that  state- 
ment, for  I  can. 

I  have  wintered  bees  in  cellars  in  years 
gone  by ;  and  when  taking  them  out  in  the 
spring  I  saw  on  the  sides  of  the  hive  patches 
of  paint  having  the  appearance  of  a  blister. 
Ui3on  breaking  through  this  paint  I  found 
water  underneath.  Where  did  the  water 
come  from?  It  could  not  have  come  from 
the  outside,  or  the  paint  could  not  have  con- 
fined the  water  under  it.  It  must  have  come 
from  the  inside  of  the  hive,  driven,  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  by  the  heat  of  the  bees  into 
the  wood  where  it  condensed  under  the 
paint.  The  late  S.  T.  Pettit  had  the  same 
experience.  I  have  seen  cases  of  this  kind 
when  the  bees  were  in  his  bee-cellar,  and  I 
have  heard  him  speak  of  it. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  moisture 
leave  the  hive  in  such  a  way.  If  proper 
provision  is  made,  there  are  better  ways  to 
take  care  of  the  excess  of  moisture. 

This  much  I  am  prepared  to  admit:  The 
more  the  bees  propolize  the  inside  of  the 
hive,  the  less  tendency  for  moisture  to  go 
through  the  side  of  the  hive. 

THE  SMOKE  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING  QUEENS 

The  discussions  along  the  above  line  have 
interested  me;  but  when  a  man  like  Mr.  J. 
E.  Marchant  makes  the  statement,  "You 
can  run  a  queen  into  a  colony  that  already 
has  a  queen  by  smoke,  and  the  bees  will  kill 
the  old  queen  and  accept  the  newly  smoked- 
in  queen,"  I  just  wonder  if  he  should  not 
say,  "  may  accept  the  newly  smoked-in 
queen."  If  he  is  correct,  the  plan  will  be  of 
great  value  to  us. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  a  student  of  the 
late  Henry  Alley  taught  me  how  to  intro- 
duce virgin  and  other  queens  by  means  of 
tobacco  smoke.  Up  to  the  present  time  I 
know  of  no  better  way  of  introducing  queens 
providing  the  colony  has  no  surplus  honey 
in  the  hive,  and  if  it  is  not  during  robbing- 
time. 

In  the  first  ease  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  all  the  bees  under  the  influence  of  the 
tobacco  smoke,  and  the  smoke  taints  the 
honey.  In  the  latter  case  I  have  found  by 
experience    that    something,    probably    the 
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tobacco  smell,  seems  to  draw  the  bees  to  a 
colony  wliich  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  way 
necessary  to  introduce  the  queen,  and  the 
colony  naturally  falls  an  easy  prey  to  rob- 
bers. This  may  not  be  the  case  with  ordi- 
nai-y  smoke;  but  even  if  it  is,  it  would  not 
be  a  serious  obstacle  if  a  new  queen  could 
be  made  to  replace  the  old  in  this  way. 

THOSE   LARGE    SMOKERS. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  in  his  kindly  way,  rath- 
er takes  me  to  task  for  wanting  a  large 
smoker.  "  I'd  rather  waste  time  to  load  up 
two  or  three  more  times  in  a  day  than  to 
waste  a  good  deal  more  in  way  of  strength 
by  lugging  around  too  heavy  a  smoker." 
It  is  bad  to  waste  any  tiling.  For  in- 
stance, many  people  eat  more  than  they  re- 
quire. That  is  waste  of  food;  and  right 
here  let  me  offer  a  suggestion  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living.  It  can  safely  be  whispered  to  95 
out  of  100  people  that  they  should  eat  about 
half  what  they  do,  and  this  will  cut  their 
food  bill  in  two,  and  tliis  largely  reduced 
demand  will  likely  materially  reduce  the 
cost,  perhaps  cutting  it  another  50  per  cent. 
Doctors'  bills,  too,  will  be  smaller.  The 
doctor  who  tells  a  patient  that  he  overeats 
loses  his  practice;  hence,  to  work  it  off  one 
must  take-  exercise.  How  shall  we  exercise  ? 
It  would  not  do  to  work  if  we  can  help  it ; 
that  is  an  economy  adapted  to  poor  people, 
so  we  (or,  rather,  they)  take  long  walks; 
or  if  that  is  too  much  trouble  they  attach 
themselves  to  a  club  Avith  a  gymnasium. 

Why  not  let  this  energy  be  expended  in 
cari-ying  about  a  smoker  that  weighs  six  or 
eight  ounces,  or  even  a  pound,  more?  Dr. 
Miller,  we  judge  by  contrast.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  all  phases  of  life,  and  you  have 
too,  to  know  that  this  is  correct.  If  I  spend 
my  time  in  a  nice  office,  comfortably  heated, 
I  do  not  appreciate  very  higlily  a  heated 
home.  But  send  me  out  during  a  November 
day  with  a  team  and  lumber  wagon,  and  a 
load,  and  let  there  be  a  cold  rain,  and  I  will 
gladly,  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  find 
refuge  in  a  log  shanty  with  a  fire  in  a  smoky 
stove  and  a  candle  sticking  in  an  empty 
bottle.  So,  doctor,  when  you  have  an  eight- 
frame  hive  you  rejoice  when  the  honey 
crop  is  light,  and  muscle  and  exertion  are 
not  wasted  in  lifting  a  larger  crop.  Or  if 
the  bees  will  swarm  and  put  the  rest  of  the 
honey  crop  into  another  hive,  that  pleases 
you.  You  would  say,  "  Well,  well !  This 
saves  muscular  exertion :  I'd  rather  load 
up  two  or  three  more  times,"  etc.  One  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  heavier  smoker, 
and,  within  reasonable  bounds,  thinks  no 
more  of  operating  a  smoker  weighing  2  lbs. 
or  even  ly^  lbs.  than  one  weighing  half  a 
pound  less. 
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Time  counts  during  the  busy  season  of 
the  year.  After  handling  twelve-frame  hives, 
an  eight-frame  seems  like  a  toy ;  but  it  is  a 
source  of  i^leasure  to  get  a  heavy  crop,  even 
if  we  have  to  lift  it  and  handle,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  have  an  implement 
to  smoke  the  bees  with  when  a  gain  is  made 
in  the  day's  work.  Now,  I  would  suggest 
that  those  who  would  like  a  larger  smoker 
than  the  one  now  on  the  market  "  shower  " 
Gleanings  with  post  cards.  I  feel  sure  that 
many  beekeepers  do  Avant  larger  smokers; 
and  even  if  they  do  not  it  would  not  change 
my  view. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


BEES  ENTERING  COMB-HONEY  SUPERS 


No  Trouble  During  a  Honey-flow 

BY    FRANK    M'MURRAY 


Mr.  J.  E.  Hand,  Nov.  15,  page  805,  has 
an  interesting  article  on  section-honey  pro- 
duction, Avhich  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  bees  have  a  natural  dislike  for  work  in 
section-honey  supers. 

Acting  upon  the  generally  accepted  the- 
ory that  bees  dislike  a  section-honey  super 
on  account  of  its  subdivided  and  crowded 
condition,  I  have  experimented  in  various 
ways  to  overcome  this  supposed  dislike.  I 
have  tried  four-beeway  sections  in  connec- 
tion Avith  various  forms  and  sizes  of 
perforations  in  separators,  only  to  find  that 
in  many  eases  my  Avork  Avas  undone  by  the 
bees  closing  the  openings  Avith  Avax  or  pro- 
polis, many  of  which  were  much  more  than 
beeAvay  size. 

My  latest  experiment  was  with  slatted 
separators,  and  the  openings  in  these  I 
found  entirely  filled  with  Avax  and  j^ropolis 
in  most  supers. 

These  experiences,  taken  in  connection 
Avith  the  well-knoAvn  fact  that  bees  do  not 
hesitate  to  fill  the  small  space  between  top- 
bars  and  cover  with  comb  and  honey,  if  no 
other  room  is  provided,  have  forced  the 
eonA'iction  upon  me  that  the  dislike  of  bees 
for  a  section  super  (if  any)  must  be  ac- 
counted for  in  some  other  Avay  than  its 
croAvded  and  subdivided  condition. 

I  am  a  section-honey  producer,  and  I  can 
charge  none  of  my  failures  to  dislike  of  the 
bees  for  Avork  in  section  supers;  but  they 
are  all  chargeable,  first,  to  a  shortage  of 
nectar ;  second,  to  excessive  sAvarming. 

When  nectar  is  plentiful,  I  find  that  nine- 
ty per  cent  or  more  of  colonies  enter  the 
section  supers  gladly;  and  the  remaining 
ten  per  cent  or  less  I  either  requeen  or 
"  bait  "  with  an  unfinished  super.  I  use 
half-sheets    of    foundation    at    the    top    of 
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sections,  and  the  short  Dr.  Miller  starter  at 
the  bottom,  with  from  one  to  four  "  bait " 
sections  in  the  first  supers  put  on  in  the 
spring. 

The  first  consideration  in  honey  produc- 
tion is  nectar.  Let  beekeepers  look  well  to 
their  local  honey  environment.  Let  tliem 
cause  two  honey-producing  flowers  to  bloom 
where  there  was  only  one  before,  by  seeding 
waste  lands  with  honey-producing  plants. 
Let  them  co-operate  to  see  that  no  bee-range 
is  overcrowded,  and  all  other  difficulties  will 
become  small — very  small. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  practical  success  of 
Mr.  Hand's  proposed  method;  but  I  do  be- 
lieve it  involves  loss  of  time  and  energy, 
both  for  the  bees  and  their  keeper. 

Aurora,  Mo. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  SUGAR  AND  HONEY 
COMPARED 


BY  E.   P.   ROBINSON 


On  pages  629  and  633,  Sept.  15,  are  com- 
parisons of  honey  with  sugar,  beefsteak, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  all  favoring  honey. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  "comparisons  £re 
odious,"  and  surely  in  these  cases  they  could 
be  fairer.  It  reminds  me  of  the  claims  of 
the  rice-growers'  association  as  to  their 
product — a  poorly  balanced  one. 

There  is  little  doubt  the  American  people 
eat  far  too  much  sugar — probably  about 
five  dollars'  worth  a  year  per  capita.  If 
four  dollars  of  this  were  expended  for  hon- 
ey the  health  of  the  people  would  be  better, 
not  wholly  because  of  honey  being  more 
wholesome,  but  because  so  much  less  sweet- 
ening could  be  bought  with  the  money,  the 
honey  costing  about  three  times  as  much  per 
pound  as  sugar. 

The  only  just  way  of  comparing  food 
materials  is  by  their  analyses.  The  follow- 
ing figures  are  interesting  as  showing  the 


nutritive  values  of  some  of  the  least  as  well 
as  most  nutritive  food  stutfs : 

The  food  value  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing percentage  of  protein  and  carbohydrates 
by  1860,  and  fat  percentage  by  4220.  The 
average  American  diet  has  been  determined 
by  our  nutrition  experts  as  about  17  per 
cent  protein,  25  per  cent  fat,  and  58  per 
cent  carbohydrates.  More  protein  is  needed 
by  the  growing  child  and  man  at  hard 
labor;  while  less  is  needed  by  the  aged  or 
idle. 

The  figures  show  honey  as  one  of  the 
luxui'ies,  along  with  cheese  and  butter,  rath- 
er than  as  a  staple  everyday  food  of  the 
masses  like  potatoes,  bread,  crackers,  sugar, 
and  rolled  oats.  Maple  sugar  and  syrup  are 
in  the  same  class  with  honey,  analyses  sim- 
ilar, and  costs  not  far  apart. 

That  any  of  our  fruits  or  vegetables  aver- 
age 95  per  cent  water,  as  stated  by  the  Farm 
Journal,  I  can  not  believe — even  watermel- 
on being  only  92.4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Terry's  statement  that  honey  is  more 
wholesome  for  sweetening  oatmeal  than  su- 
gar is  true ;  but  what  oats  need  is  more  fat, 
not  more  carbohydrates,  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  both  sugar  and  honey.  Either  of 
these  added  to  oats  further  unbalances  it  as 
a  ration,  while  cream  or  butter  balances. 

Packer,  Ct. 

[The  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  is 
much  greater  in  this  country  than  in  Eu- 
rope, for  instance — probably  because  we 
make  so  much  of  it — and  a  great  reaction 
is  bound  to  come.  Already  public  sentiment 
is  deploring  the  abnormal  use  of  sugar. 
Sugar  is  more  convenient  as  a  means  for 
sweetening  than  honey — at  least  most  peo- 
ple consider  it  so,  and  then  it  is  somewhat 
cheaper. 

Beekeepers  and  honey  salesmen  should 
take  the  gi'eatest  pains  to  point  out  that 
honey  is  not  a  cane  sugar,  like  maple  syrup, 
etc.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  gi-eat  many  doctors 
do  not  know  this. — Ed.] 
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Potatoes 

Bread    

Crackers    

Lard    

Sugar,    granulated 
Rolled  oats 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


Insectology 

Of  work  the  bee  is  not  afraid, 
And  hard  times  can't  expel  it ; 

For  when  it  gets  its  honey  made 
It  knows  just  where  to  coll  it. 

—Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Then  take  the  case  of  Mister  Fly, 
Pursued  with  noise  and  clatter; 

When  he  observes  one's  hand  on  high. 
He  knows  just  swat's  the  matter. 

— Denver  Republican. 

Consider,  too,  the  little  gnat; 

He's  fortunate  in  that  he, 
Whate'er  the  styles  are — thin  or  fat — 

Can  manage  to  look  gnatty. 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

And  also  there's  the  tiny  flea. 

So  thrifty  and  well  fed ; 
You  grab  him  where  he  seems  to  be. 

And  find  the  flea  has  fled. 

— Peoria  Journal. 

And  there's  the  little  redbug,  he 

Is  always  well  and  hearty; 
He  has  no  stinger  like  the  bee, 

But  he's  ten  times  as  smarty. 

— Houston  Post. 


Is  it  Practicable  to  Ship  Bees  in  a  Refrigerator  Car? 

I  write  to  ask  what  data  you  can  give  about  ship- 
ping bees  in  a  refrigerator  car  with  ice.  I  have  been 
shipping  for  years,  but  do  not  find  shipments  made 
in  cattle-cars  to  be  altogether  successful.  How  did 
you  make  your  shipments  last  year  from  Florida  ? 
The  question  in  my  mind  is,  whether  ice  will  keep 
doyn  the  temperature  sufficiently  when  the  circula- 
tion of  air  must  of  necessity  be  poor.  That  the 
darkness  of  the  freezer  would  tend  to  keep  bees  quiet 
so  that  they  will  not  generate  so  much  heat,  I  can 
readily  see.  But  that  the  ice  can  absorb  the  rest  of 
the  heat  fast  enough  I  can't  see  so  plainly. 

Your  scheme  of  shipping  to  Florida  is  all  right. 
I  am  going  to  do  the  same  thing,  except  that  my 
chosen  land  is  southern  California.  If  there  is  suflS- 
cient  rain  to  start  early  pollen  I  expect  to  get  quite 
a  crop  of  orange  honey.  Crop  or  no  crop,  I  am  sure 
of  making  100  per  cent  increase,  and  most  likely 
more. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  queens  mated 
on  account  of  high  fogs  in  California ;  but  ordina- 
rily one  can  make  three  nuclei  out  of  each  hive.  I 
aim  to  have  three  or  four  frames  of  brood  and  plen- 
ty of  bees  in  a  ten-frame  hive  containing  seven  combs 
in  all,  the  other  space  left  for  clustering-room.  Then 
comes  the  question  of  shipping. 

Now,  if  those  nuclei  could  be  brought  through 
intact  by  May  20  they  would  do  finely;  but  so  many 
bees  die  in  each  one,  and  so  much  brood  is  lost,  that 
it  requires  a  month's  time  for  them  to  build  up. 
Please  understand  thev  are  given  water  too,  either 
en  route  or  before  starting.  But  the  light  in  a  cattle- 
car  keeps  them  so  excited  that  they  soon  evaporate 
all  the  water  given  in  their  combs,  and  eat  brood 
besides. 

Now,  I  want  to  try  a  freezer  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
larvae  and  old  bees.  If  icing  will  actually  do  it,  the 
knowledge  will  save  many  a  dollar  to  several  of  us 
Western  shippers. 

Hansen,   Idaho,   Nov.   17.        G.   C.   Matthkws. 

[We  question  very  much  the  wisdom  of  using  a 
refrigerator  car  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the 
bees.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  several  carload 
shipments  of  bees,  and  we  have  never  used  any  ice  to 


cool  them  down.  The  important  thing  is,  plenty  of 
water  along  the  route.  A  man  must  go  with  the 
bees,  of  course,  and  he  must  water  them  whenever 
they  get  to  roaring.  A  little  practical  experience, 
however,  will  determine  when  the  bees  need  water ; 
but  it  must  be  given  much  more  often  during  hot 
weather  than  one  would  ordinarily  suppose — some- 
times every  hour  or  so. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  us  from  what  you  say 
whether  you  supply  the  bees  with  water  at  the  start 
in  the  combs  themselves,  or  whether  you  send  a  man 
along  to  give  them  water  every  now  and  then.  We 
should  infer,  however,  from  the  fact  that  you  lose  so 
much  brood  that  the  bees  have  only  water  at  the 
start,  and  that  in  the  combs.  This  is  not  sufficient, 
because  bees  will  use  up  an  immense  quantity  of 
water. 

Two  years  ago  this  coming  spring  a  carload  of 
bees  from  Florida  en  route  about  eight  days  would 
take  up  a  barrel  and  a  half  to  two  barrels  of  water. 
We  have  found  in  both  cases,  where  we  have  sup- 
plied water  plentifully,  that  not  a  particle  of  the 
brood  was  destroyed ;  that  even  queen-cells  hatched 
out,  and  apparently  queen-rearing  would  go  on  just 
about  the  same  as  it  would  ordinarily.  Even  un- 
capped queen-cells  were  capped  over  and  hatched  out 
en  route. 

You  are  referred  to  our  article  in  this  issue  on 
shipping  bees  in  car  lots.  We  use  during  the  colder 
weather,  when  we  are  shipping  bees  from  the  North 
to  the  South,  a  fruit-car.  This  has  doors  at  each 
end,  and,  of  course,  doors  at  the  side  as  usual.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  we  use  cattle-cars.  The  main 
thing  is  to  keep  the  bees  supplied  with  water  and 
the  car  moving.  When  a  car  stands  on  a  siding, 
and  the  sun  shines  on  the  side  of  it,  the  bees  get 
very  noisy.  It  is  then  necessary  to  put  up  a  canvas 
on  the  side  next  to  the  sun,  and  at  the  same 
the  bees  must  be  very  liberally  watered.  A  good 
wetting  down  very  frequently  keeps  them  quiet ; 
but  it  is  very  important  to  get  in  touch  with  all  the 
railroad  officials  along  the  line,  to  the  end  that  the 
car  may  be  moved  promptly,  and  on  fast  freight 
trains,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  between  one 
freight  train  and  the  other.  As  far  as  possible,  se- 
cure a  through  freight.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
need  of  losing  any  brood,  and  that,  too,  without  the 
use  of  ice. — Ed.] 


Making  Increase  in  September 

The  first  of  September  I  had  five  colonies  of  bees 
that  were  crowded  in  the  brood-chamber  until  they 
were  clustered  on  the  outside  of  the  hives.  The 
honey -flow  in  this  section  was  over,  so  I  decided  to 
try  a  new  experiment.  I  opened  each  of  these  five 
hives ;  and  when  I  had  found  the  frame  that  the 
queen  was  on  I  placed  this  frame,  queen,  bees,  and 
brood  in  a  new  hive  with  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
and  then  I  moved  the  old  hive  to  a  new  place  and 
put  the  new  hive  with  one  frame  of  bees  and  brood, 
and  the  old  queen  where  the  old  hive  had  been.  The 
old  workers,  of  course,  all  went  into  the  new  hive 
where  the  queen  was.  These  new  colonies  I  fed  freely 
on  sugar  syrup,  and  by  the  last  of  September  they 
were  well  filled  up  with  winter  stores,  had  a  fair 
supply  of  brood,  and  at  this  date,  Nov.  12,  there  is 
still  unhatched  brood  in  them. 

The  five  old  hives  that  I  made  these  five  new  ones 
from  were  queenless  the  fourth  day  after  removing 
where  the  queen  was.  These  new  colonies  I  fed  freely 
cells,  and  gave  them  eggs  from  my  choice  queens. 
Each  of  them  raised  nice  queens;  but  one  of  the 
>ounc:  queens  was  lost  in  her  mating-flight.  I  then 
united  this  colony  that  was  queenless  with  the  one 
that  I  had  taken  from  it.  They  united  without  any 
quarreling  whatever;  and  by  this  uniting  I  had  some 
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extra  frames    to   help   finish   up    some   weak    colonies 
with  winter  stores. 

The  first  of  November,  when  examining  my  hees 
and  putting  them  in  winter  cases  on  opening  the 
hive  where  the  most  prolific  queen  I  had  was  (she 
being  one  year  old,  and  the  only  hybrid  in  my  yard) 
I  found  the  bees  had  begun  to  ball  the  queen.  I 
blew  some  smoke  on  them,  and  scattered  all,  but  two 
bees  refused  to  let  her  loose;  and  before  I  could  get 
them  away  from  her  one  of  the  bees  had  stung  her. 
I  then  put  the  cover  on  the  hive  and  placed  the 
queen  on  the  light  board  in  front  of  the  hive.  Just 
as  soon  as  I  put  her  down  the  bees  attacked  her 
with  increased  fury  ;  but  by  the  use  of  the  smoker  I 
helped  her  to  get  into  the  hive.  Then  in  about  thirty 
minutes  I  opened  the  hive  and  found  the  queen  well 
balled  on  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  almost  dead. 
I  then  finished  killing  her  and  left  them  queenless 
until  the  next  day  ;  then  I  united  them  with  another 
colony,  which  was  done  with  but  little  smoke  and 
no  fighting. 

In  both  cases  of  uniting  above  referred  to  I  put 
the  bees  in  a  different  hive  from  which  either  tolony 
this  larger  space  ? 

Dott,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  12.  H.  Ingram  Cook. 

[As  a  rule  it  does  not  pay  to  attempt  to  make 
increase  in  your  locality  as  late  as  Sept.  1.  Much 
depends  upon  the  weather  and  on  the  honey-flow; 
but  usually  it  is  safer  to  let  the  colonies  remain 
strong.  One  rousing  good  colony  stands  a  better 
chance  of  wintering  safely  than  two  colonies  only 
medium  in  strength.  Furthermore,  unless  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  plenty  of  vigorous 
drones  in  one  or  more  colonies  the  joung  queens  are 
likely   to  remain   unmated. — Ed.] 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

ferment,  it  then  contains  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  is 
converted  to  acetic  acid  by  the  cask  process.  This 
same  method  of  making  vinegar  can  be  used  on  a 
smaller  scale  if  one  wishes. 

There  will  be  no  harm  in  storing  honey  vinegar 
in  the  same  cellar  with  bees  or  sealed  cans  of  fruit. 


Making  Honey  Vinegar 

I  have  decided  to  make  vinegar  out  of  the  sour 
honey.  I  looked  up  the  recipe  in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  but  there  are  a  few  things  that  I  don't 
quite  understand  in  regard  to  it. 

1.  About  how  long  does  it  usually  take  to  make 
good  vinegar  ? 

2.  Could  it  be  made  now  and  left  in  the  cellar 
this  winter,  or  would  it  be  better  to  wait  until  next 
summer  and  make  it  outside  when  it  is  wai-m  ? 

3.  If  made  now,  would  it  be  harmful  to  bees  that 
are  being  wintered  in  the  same  cellar  with  it,  and 
would  it  affect  sealed  jars  of  fruit? 

4.  Will  good  syrup-barrels  be  good  enough  to  put 
it  in?  Should  the  whole  head  of  the  barrel  be  taken 
out,  or  will  it  do  just  as  well  to  leave  the  bung  open 
and  cover  with  fine  wire   cloth  or   cheese-cloth? 

Hopkinton,  Iowa,   Oct.  27.  A.   R.   Shearer. 

[The  above  was  referred  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Nichols,  of 
Lyonsville,  Mass.,  who  replies  as  follows :  ] 

It  will  take  from  two  to  four  years  to  make  good 
honey  vinegar  if  one  fills  a  barrel  or  ca«k  with  honey 
properly  reduced  with  water,  and  allows  it  to  go 
through  the  natural  change  to  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar. 

If  you  have  a  quantity  of  honey  you  wish  to  make 
into  vinegar,  a  better  way  for  >ou  to  do  is  to  place  a 
cask,  capacity  45  to  50  gallons,  in  a  warm  room, 
temperature  40  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  lay  the 
cask  on  its  side  with  the  bunghole  up  and  coverea 
with  cheese-cloth.  If  the  barrel  stands  on  one  end 
with  one  head  out,  there  would  be  a  larger  percent- 
age of  loss  by  evaporation.  The  cask  should  be  filled 
about  half  full  of  good  vinegar,  then  add  ten  quarts 
of  fermented  liquid  once  in  about  seven  days.  When 
the  cask  is  full,  draw  out  about  half  of  the  contents 
and  continue  the  process.  In  preparing  the  sweet 
liquid  I  prefer  rain  water  to  put  with  the  honey, 
and  have  the  liquid  about  as  sweet  as  for  a  sweet 
drink;  or  one  can  determine  this  by  either  method 
mentioned  on  page  592  in  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of 
Bee  Culture.  When  this  liquid  is  first  prepared  it 
contains   a  per  cent  of  sugar;   when  it  is  allowed  to 


Color  of  Drones  from  Mismated  Bees 

On  page  548  Mr.  Albert  Swanton  asks  if  queens 
mated  by  black  or  German  drones  don't  produce 
black  bees  and  drones.  Your  answer  is  that  a  queen 
mated  with  a  black  drone  will  give  both  bees  and 
drones,  mixed  blood.  Now,  I  suppose  you  and  Mr. 
Swanton  mean  a  pure  Italian  queen  will.  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  mating  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  drone  offspring ;  that  is,  if  the  queens  were 
pure  Italians.  All  her  drone  brood  would  be  pure 
Italian,  no  matter  what  kind  of  drone  she  was  mat- 
ed with.     If  I  am  not  correct,  put  me  straight. 

DEEP    SPACE    UNDER    FRAMES    UNDESIRABLE. 

Again,  page  517,  your  correspondent  advises  a 
space  of  one  inch  or  more  between  the  floor  and  bot- 
tom-bar. My  experience  has  been  that,  if  over  % 
inch  is  allowed,  bees  will  build  combs,  and  give  a 
lot  of  trouble.  Again,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  giving 
this  larger  space. 

Hempstead,   Tex.,   Aug.    12.  G.   T.   Rawls. 

[Our  answer,  page  .'>48,  was,  perhaps,  not  com- 
plete. The  orthodox  ttaching  is  that  the  drones 
from  a  pure  Italian  queen,  even  if  she  be  mated  to 
a  black  or  hybrid  drone,  will  be  pure  also.  A  few, 
however,  take  exception  to  the  statement;  but  unless 
we  can  get  better  proof  to  the  contrary  we  shall 
have  to  accept  it  as  true. 

This  question  of  a  deep  bee-space  under  the  frames 
h!nges  somewhat  on  the  locality  and  the  strength 
of  the  honey-flow.  We  use  an  inch  space  under  our 
frames — that  is,  between  the  bottoms  of  the  bottom- 
bars  and  the  floor  of  the  bottom-board;  and  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  bees  build  comb  in  the  space,  and  W3 
have  had  some  pretty  strong  honey-flows  also.  Tiie 
great  advantage  of  this  extra  space  is  the  providing 
of  better  ventilation;  and  better  ventilation  means 
less  swarming.  Of  course,  one  can  have  a  deeper 
entrant e  with  a  %  space  under  the  frames;  but  the 
ventilation  will  not  be  nearly  as  good  by  consider- 
able. The  tendency  of  the  beekeeping  world  now  is 
toward  a  larger  space  between  the  bottom-bars  and 
bottom-board,  and  larger  entrances,  and  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  in  the  swarming;  and  while 
it  does  not  stop  it,   it  discourages  it. — Ed.] 


Raising  Queens  in  Upper  Stories 

I  hav3  been  reading  again  some  of  last  year's 
copies  of  Gleaninus,  and  came  across  an  article  by 
G.  J.  Yoder  on  making  up  winter  losses,  May  1, 
1912,  page  281.  Could  you  shed  a  little  furth^v 
light  on  the  subject?  I  have  raised  a  few  queens  in 
this  way,  but  have  to  remove  them  just  before  they 
hatch,  otherwise  they  simply  disappear.  On  only 
one  occasion  was  I  really  successful  in  getting  a 
queen  mated  from  an  upper  story,  and  in  this  case 
an  excluder  was  placed  on  the  first  story,  and  a 
wire  screen  on  the  second.  The  queen  mated  from 
the  third  story,  and  is  now  doing  well.  It  seems 
that  an  excluder  on  the  first  story  is  not  sufficient, 
even  when  the  queen  is  raised  in  the  third.  Does 
this  raising  of  queens  in  supers  lead  to  swarming, 
especially  if  done  in  the  swarming  season? 

Fred  E.  White. 

North  Vancouver,   B.   C,  Sept.   19. 

[One  can  raise  cells  in  the  upper  story  of  a  strong 
colony  very  easily ;  but  there  are  some  important 
requirements,  even  to  do  this.  The  upper  story  must 
be  separated  from  the  lower  one  by  means  of  an 
excluder.  There  must  be  a  light  honey-flow,  or  a 
feeder  on  the  hives,  for  the  bees  must  be  kept  in  a 
high    state    of    prosperity.      Moreover,    bees    will   not 
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start  cells,  as  a  rule,  in  these  upper  stories ;  but 
they  will  finish  and  cap  over  those  that  have  been 
already  started. 

Queens  can  be  mated  from  an  upper  story  with 
perforated  zinc  between  the  two  parts  of  the  hive; 
but  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  plan  will 
fail.  The  only  way  to  make  it  work  at  all  is  to  use 
a  wire  screen  between  the  upper  and  lower  stories, 
and  then  use  a  separate  entrance  to  the  upper  story, 
preferably  in  the  rear. 

Yes,  rearing  cells  in  the  upper  story  has  a  tendency 
to  incite  swarming.  The  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  cells  ready  to  hatch  within  a  few  days  will  start 
up  a  swarm  as  nothing  else  will  do  except  an  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  hive  and  lack  of  ventila- 
tion.-— Ed.] 


Do  Bees  Steal  Eggs  ? 

This  question  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  for 
years ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to  undertake 
to  settle  it  nor  even  to  e.xpress  an  opinion.  My  whole 
object  in  writing  this  is  merely  to  record  an  inter- 
esting case  that  came  to  my  attention. 

On  May  15,  1913,  in  company  with  Thos.  Parker, 
of  Bedford,  Iowa,  I  drove  to  the  home  of  J.  H.  Fitch, 
who  has  a  tine  apiary  in  Danzenbaker  hives  near 
Bedford.  Among  the  hives  examined  was  one  con- 
taining a  drone-layer.  The  hive  was  full  of  drone 
brood  and  drones,  with  but  comparatively  few  work- 
ers. Not  a  trace  of  worker  brood  could  be  found 
within  the  hive.  On  one  of  the  frames  Mr.  Parker 
found  a  sealed  queen-cell,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
a  partially  built  queen-cell.  We  were  very  much 
interested  to  know  whether  this  cell  contained  a 
drone  larva,  such  as  often  happens  in  such  colonies. 
We  decided  that  in  case  the  cell  really  contained  a 
female  larva  there  was  no  way  to  account  for  it 
unless  the  bees  had  secured  a  fertile  egg  from  some 
other  colony. 

On  June  26,  a  little  more  than  a  month  later,  Mr. 
Pitch  wrote  me  that  the  cell  had,  in  fact,  contained  a 
queen,  and  that  there  was  at  that  time  sealed  brood 
in  three  frames.  He  said  that  the  queen  was  a  very 
fine-looking  one,  and  the  colony  gave  promise  of 
prosperity. 

This  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  kind  that 
ever  came  to  my  attention,  for  the  old  queen  was 
very  plainly  a  drone-layer.  I  have  heard  of  similar 
cases,  but  this  is  the  most  puzzling  one  coming  under 
my  own  observation. 

Atlantic,   Iowa.  Frank  C.   Pellett. 


Does  the   Caging  of  a  Queen  in  Her   Own   Hive 
Cause  the  Building  of  Queen-cells  ? 

If  an  old  or  laying  queen  be  caged  and  placed  in 
her  own  hive,  will  the  bees  build  queen-cells  the  same 
as  though  she  (the  queen)  were  taken  out  altogether? 
And  may  that  queen  be  liberated  again  in  her  hive 
at  any  time  ?  or  must  one  of  the  plans  for  introduc- 
ing be  followed  out  ?  Must  all  queen-cells  be  removed 
before  she  is  liberated  or  introduced? 

If  the  queen  be  caged,  and  placed  in  another  hive, 
will  she  be  fed  by  those  bees  the  same  as  she  would 
be  were  she  caged  and  placed  in  her  own  hive  ? 

Berne,  Ind.,  Nov.  20.  Moody  Brenneman. 

[One  can  cage  a  queen  in  her  own  hive,  and  the 
bees  will  feed  her,  and  at  the  same  time  build  cells ; 
but  a  strange  queen  caged  over  another  colony  that 
already  has  a  queen,  probably  will  not  be  fed.  A 
dozen  or  so  queens  may  be  caged  over  a  colony  that 
is  queenless,  and  the  bees  will  feed  some  and  not 
others ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  select  out  one  or 
more  queens  which  they  seem  to  accept,  and  to  smear 
the  wire  cloth  of  the  other  queens  over  with  bee-glue, 
thus  smothering  them  to  death. 

A  queen  may  be  kept  caged  in  her  own  hive  if 
kept  queenless  for  a  month  or  more;  but  it  might  be 
advisable  iu  any  case  to  have  a  little  candy.     In  the 


case  of  a  strange  colony  it  is  very  important  to  have 
candy,  especially  if  that  strange  colony  already  has 
a  queen  at  large  in  the  hive.  If  there  is,  therefore, 
but  the  one  queen  in  the  hive,  and  she  has  been 
caged  for  some  time,  she  may  be  liberated  any  time 
providing  no  virgin  has  hatched  from  one  of  the  cells. 
If  there  are  capped  cells,  as  a  matter  of  precaution 
they  should  be  cut  out  before  the  queen  is  released, 
or  the  bees  might  kill  the  queen,  knowing  that  young 
virgins  would  soon  be  due.  Bees  will  very  often 
seem  to  prefer  a  prospective  virgin  to  a  laying  queen. 
— Ed.I 


Parcel  Post  in  Germany 

In  Germany  the  charge  for  a  package  up  to  11.1 
lbs.  is  the  same,  be  it  one  pound  or  eleven.  The 
minimum  charge  to  a  distance  not  over  10  miles  is  6 
cts. ;  for  any  greater  distance  anywhere  within  the 
empire  the  charge  is  12  cts. 

The  post  accepts  parcels  up  to  111  lbs.  For  each 
kilogram  over  five  kilograms  the  following  charge  is 
made : 

Within  the  first  zone,  not  over  10  miles,  for  each 
additional  kilogram,  1  V-t   cts. 

Within  the  second  zone,  not  over  20  miles,  for 
each  additional  kilogram,   2  V2  cts. 

Within  the  third  zone,  not  over  50  miles,  for  each 
additional  kilogram,   5  cts. 

Within  the  fourth  zone,  not  over  100  milas,  for 
each  additional  kilogram,  7%   cts. 

Within  the  fifth  zone,  not  over  150  miles,  for  each 
additional  kilogram,  10  cts. 

Within  the  sixth  zone,  over  150  miles  to  anywhere 
within  the  empire,  for  each  additional  kilogram,  12% 
cts. 

Packages  of  very  large  dimensions,  baskets  with 
plants,  cages  with  animals,  etc.,  there  is  an  addition 
of  50  per  cent  to  the  regular  charge.  Five  kilograms 
is  called  a  post  parcel.  This  term  is  commonly  used 
in  advertising  hone}'.  The  price  for  the  post  parcel 
containing  4^/^  kilograms  honey  includes  the  car- 
riage and  C.  O.  D.  charge  usually.  The  C.  O.  D.  ar- 
rangement is  a  great  convenience.  The  postoffice 
makes  for  the  C.  O.  D.  an  extra  charge  of  only  2y2 
cts.  over  the  amount  the  money  order  would  cost. 
The  party  receiving  the  package  pays  the  cash,  but 
has  no  address  to  write,  while  the  sender  knows  he 
will  get  the  amount  of  his  bill  without  delay.  Goods 
and  honey  are  usually  sent  C.  O.  D. 

The  package  for  honey  used  is  a  tin  pail  with  a 
cover  that  fits  water-tight.  As  a  rule  the  honey  sent 
by  parcel  post  is  crystallized.  Although  the  pail 
will  hold  the  liquid  honey,  yet  the  hauling  is  not 
gentle.  For  a  greater  distance  the  only  safe  way  is 
to  wait  until  the  honey  has  crystallized.  The  pails 
are  filled  with  liquid  honey,  and  set  aside  for  crys- 
tallization.    No  wrapping  is  necessary. 

J.  A.  Heberle,  B.  S. 

Markt  Oberdorf,   Bavaria,   Germany,   Nov.   8. 


Not   One  Failure  when  Introducing  by  the  Smoke 
Plan 

I  have  just  read  the  Nov.  15th  issue,  and  say 
amen  to  J.  E.  Marchant's  article,  page  804.  I  really 
believe  this  smoke  plan  to  be  the  best  thing  ever 
given  to  beekeepers  for  the  introduction  of  laying 
queens  and  virgins.  When  friend  Miller's  article 
first  appeared  in  Gleanings  it  made  me  "  sit  up  and 
take  notice,"  and  the  next  day  I  introduced  a  laying 
queen  to  a  strong  colony  after  first  removing  the 
queen  they  had ;  and  bad  weather  came  on  so  that 
I  was  unable  to  look  into  the  hive  for  a  few  days ; 
and  when  I  did  I  found  the  queen  all  right,  and  she 
was  laying  in  good  shape.  The  plan  pleased  me  so 
much  I  wanted  to  go  further,  and  so  I  introduced  .t 
queen  to  a  colony  which  I  found  queenless  and  hav- 
ing queen-cells  well  under  way.  This  was  also  a 
success.  I  then  tried  virgins,  giving  them  to  two 
and  three  frame  nuclei. 
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I  want  to  say  right  here  I  think  any  one  is  apt  to 
fall  down  unless  he  is  careful  in  the  way  the  queen 
is  run  in.  Referring  to  the  danger  mentioned  in  an 
editorial  in  the  September  1st  issue,  when  introduc- 
ing to  small  nuclei,  of  having  the  queen  run  away 
into  some  corner  or  away  from  the  combs,  I  will  say 
that  I  always  remove  the  entrance  blocks  at  the  side 
near  the  combs  and  let  the  queen  run  in  at  the  cor- 
ner, then  replace  the  block,  and  upon  examination  I 
have  never  failed  to  find  the  queen  upon  the  combs 
and  at  home.     I  have  never  had  one  balled  yet. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  try  this  method  on 
laying  workers,  but  will  in  the  near  future  if  the 
opportunity  presents  itself.  Some  of  our  old  bee- 
keepers are  shy  about  trying  this  method,  and  seem 
afraid  of  losing  queens  by  it ;  but  we  have  got  to  try 
things  out  if  we  ever  expect  to  get  anywhere  in  this 
world.  I  have  introduced  queens  for  other  beekeep- 
ers by  this  method  with  the  best  of  success,  and  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  quickest  and  best 
method  given  yet,  and  also  the  safest  if  properly 
done.  It  certainly  means  a  big  saving  of  time  and 
money  to  all  who  try  it,  queen-breeders  especially. 

Berlin,   Ct.,    Nov.   21.  A.   E.   Crandall. 


Queens  Introduced  by  the  Smoke  Method  are  Lay- 
ing the  next  Day 

Regarding  the  smoke  method  of  introducing  queens, 
I  will  just  state  that  I  have  been  using  that  method 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  with  the  result  that  I  have 
generally  succeeded  in  introducing  successfully  about 
100  per  cent  of  my  queens.  About  ten  years  ago  I 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Western  Bee  Journal  detail- 
ing said  method  of  introducing,  at  which  time  I  did 
not  know  who  was  using  that  method.  Previous  to 
this  I  had  always  observed  the  directions  for  intro- 
ducing, and,  as  a  result,  I  lost  about  one-fourth  of 
my   queens. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  say  about  the  smoke  method 
is,  it  must  be  used  with  caution.  An  overdose  is 
cruel,  and,  if  given  during  a  honey-dearth,  you  will 
find   plenty   to   do  protecting-  the   hive   from   robbers. 

Another  advantage  which  is  important  is,  the 
queens  are  laying  the  next  daj'. 

Bakersfieldi  Cal.,  Nov.  8.  F.  D.  Lowe. 


Sending  Honey  by  Freight  C.  0.  D.;  Plain   Simple 

Business  Directions  to  Those  who  are 

Shipping  to  Strangers 

I  sell  most  of  my  honey  by  correspondence,  or,  in 
other  words,  I  do  a  mail-order  business.  When  ship- 
ping to  strangers  I  ship  to  shipper's  order,  bill  of 
lading  attached.  I  have  had  one  or  two  shipments 
refused  because  the  railroad  agent  refused  to  let 
parties  inspect  honey  before  signing  a  draft.  Others 
(from  letters  received)  think  it  shows  disrespect  to 
them  to  ship  in  that  way.  How  do  you  manage 
this?  I  can't  afford  to  ship  to  strangers  with  straight 
bill  of  lading,  as  I  have  had  trouble  collecting  that 
way. 

Llano,  Tex.,  Oct.  2.  L.  B.  Smith. 

[In  sending  freight  of  any  kind,  draft  attached 
to  bill  of  lading,  if  you  desire  the  consignee  to  in- 
spect the  bill  of  goods  you  must  make  that  proviso  in 
the  bill  of  lading,  otherwise  the  railroad  agent  has 
the  right  to  refuse  the  consignee  such  privilege. 

In  sending  stuff  C.  O.  D.,  either  by  express  or 
freight,  one  has  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  a  possi- 
ble future  customer  who  will  pay  cash.  If  his  bank 
standing  or  credit  is  good  he  is  more  apt  to  take 
such  offense.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  go  to  your 
bank  and  ask  if  it  knows  the  financial  standing  of 
the  parties  to  whom  you  propose  shipping  your 
goods.  If  they  can  find  no  rating  in  Dun  or  Brad- 
street  whatever,  or  if  the  rating  is  unsatisfactory, 
you  will  be  compelled,  if  you  ship  at  all,  to  send 
goods  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

In  all  transactions  of  this  kind  it  is  usually  best 
to  ask  the  prospective  customer,  in  the  first  place, 
if  unknown  to  you,  to  furnish  references.  This  is 
an  ordinary  plain  business  requirement;  and  if 
business  men,  and  in  particular  beekeepers,  would 
take  this  precaution  they  would  avoid  a  lot  of  bad 
debts  and,  very  often,  bad  feelings  of  a  sort  that 
means  no  future  business.  Any  man  who  is  offend- 
ed because  you  require  references  should  be  avoided, 
for  no  responsible  person  objects  to  it;  and  it  is  not 
always  wise  to  presuppose  that  parties  referred  to 
would  give  the  proposed  consignee  a  satisfactory 
rating ;  so  it  is  best  to  write  one  or  more  of  the 
references.  It  may  consume  a  week's  time,  but  it 
may  save  the  price  of  a  crop  of  honey.— Ed.] 


Melting  up  Extracting-combs   Taken  from    Foul- 
broody  Bees 

I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  advisable  to  melt  up 
all  extracting-combs  taken  from  foul-broody  bees. 
What  percentage  of  a  yard  of  forty  colonies  (nearly 
all  having  it,  but  most  of  them  fairly  strong  in  bees) 
would  come   through   the   winter? 

Subscriber. 

[We  certainly  would  melt  up  all  combs  affected 
with  American  foul  brood.  Combs  from  a  European 
foul-brood}'  colony  may  be  used  again ;  but  we  would 
advise  melting  them  up  also  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Foul  brood,  either  European  or  American,  will  not 
affect  the  wintering  of  a  colony  of  bees  unless  it 
reduces  its  strength  in  the  fall.  Many  hives  affected 
with  either  disease  will  have  only  a  few  cells  of  dead 
matter.  Such  colonies  will  winter  as  well  as  the 
average  normal  one,  other  things  being  equal.  But 
if  a  stock  has  foul  brood  very  badly,  so  that  its 
strength  is  reduced,  it  will  die,  probably,  during  the 
winter  and  the  following  spring ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
bees  can  fly,  other  bees  will  rob  out  these  diseased 
combs,  thus  spreading  the  infection  far  and  wide. 
This  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  American  foul 
brood  is  spread  in  many  cases. — Ed.] 


Making  Increase  by  the  Alexander  Plan 

I  have  a  few  colonies  in  ten-frame  shallow  hives, 
two  of  which  make  up  one  brood-nest.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  best  way  to  manipulate  these  hives  for 
increase,  following  the  Alexander  plan,  or  any  other 
more  suitable  to  meet  existing  conditions.  I  have 
plenty  of  shallow  frames  with  full  combs  or  founda- 
tion. I  am  prepared  to  buy  que'ens  if  advisable. 
The  honey  flora  is  plentiful,  consisting  of  dandelion, 
fruit  bloom,  clover,  smartweed,  melilotus,  and  fall 
flowers.  Subscriber. 

[We  would  advise  you  to  follow  the  Alexander 
plan,  which  plan  we  have  given  several  times  in 
these  columns.  You  will  also  find  it  given  under 
the  head  of  "  Increase  "  in  our  ABC  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture.  Your  increase  will  be  much  more 
rapid  if  you  buy  queens,  of  course;  but  it  is  more 
economical  to  raise  one's  own  queens.  However,  in 
some  localities  there  are  so  many  black  bees  that 
pure  stock  can  not  be  raised,  and  for  that  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  it  is  better  to  buy  queens  and  thus  have 
pure  stock. — Ed.] 


Information  Wanted  Concerning  One  of  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  Relatives 

Have  you  any  information  as  to  where  Miss  Saddle 
Langstroth  can  be  found?  She  is  the  daughter  of 
J.  T.  Langstroth,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  L.  L. 
Langstroth.  Her  cousins  have  tried  to  find  her  for 
several  years,  without  success.  She  probably  is 
married,   and  under  another  name. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  Herbert  P.  Davis. 

[If  any  of  our  subscribers  or  readers  can  furnish 
Mr.  Davis  the  desired  information  we  hope  they  will 
do  so. — Ed.] 
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Our   Homes 


A.  I.  Root 


Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature. — Maek  16:15. 

"darkest   AMERICA;"   HOW   TO   GROW   IDIOTS 

AND    IMBECILES. 

I  have  recently  been  talking  to  you  about 
'"starving  America;"  but  now  we  have 
something  that  confronts  us  that  might  well 
be  called  "  darkest  America."  In  this  day 
of  gi-eat  progress  and  wonderful  enterprise 
we  have  not  only  whole  farms  but  whole 
regions  devoted  to  growing  separate  things. 
A  great  part  of  Michigan  is  devoted  to 
growing  white  beans;  and  in  riding  through 
these  big  bean-farms  one  might  almost 
think  Michigan  could  supi3ly  the  world 
with  tliis  great  staple.  Then  we  have  great 
egg- farms;  cranberry-farms;  and  just  re- 
cently I  spoke  to  you  about  fox- farms  for 
growing  furs  for  fashionable  women.  But 
I  believe  none  of  you  ever  heard  of  not  only 
a  fai'm — and  may  God  forgive  us — but  a 
whole  region  for  growing — what  do  you 
suppose?  Imheciles,  idiots,  paupers,  and 
criminals.     Read  the  following: 

Mr.  Root: — Read  the  piece  marked  in  inclosed 
page  of  Atlanta  Journal,  and  say  if  you  don't  think 
missionary  work  is  badly  needed  there. 

Moultrie,  Ga.  J.  E.  Williams. 

Below  are  some  clippings  from  the  article 
submitted  to  me.  As  the  article  was  of  too 
great  length  for  our  pages,  I  have  simply 
quoted  the  three  first  and  three  last  para- 
graphs. If  you  want  the  whole  of  the  of- 
ficer's statement  I  presume  the  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you. 
Ask  for  their  issue  for  September  14. 

"  Why  do  the  good  civilized  folk  of  America  ig- 
nore a  countryside  people  with  adults  who  are  men- 
tally children;  strong  self-willed  men  and  women  of 
native  stock  who  are  without  reason,  judgment,  or 
self-control?" 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kite,  State  agent  for  the  New  Jer- 
sey School  for  Feeble-minded,  put  the  question  with 
a  finality  that  accused.  "You  doubt  the  possibility? 
Then  come  with  me  to  the  Pines.  You  will  find  the 
district  a  plague-spot  of  moral  contagion — a  feeder 
for  our  jails,  almshouses,  and  hospitals." 

Next  morning  found  us  motoring  through  a  lonely 
tract  of  2000  square  miles  between  the  barren  coast 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  fertile  Delaware  Valley.  This 
area  of  scrub  cranberry-bogs  and  salt  marsh  is  peo- 
pled with  families  of  degenerates. 
********** 

"Aunt  Lil "  was  a  little  girl  of  twelve  when  her 
first  baby  was  born.  So  was  imbecile  Louise.  So, 
think  of  the  avs^ul  pity  of  it,  were  a  score  of  women 
in  the  sand-holes. 

Consider  the  intermarried  Dixon-Osborn  clan,  199 
individuals,  of  whom  13  are  normal,  124  degenerate, 
20  illegitimate,  and  22  criminal,  living  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  country  town. 

Imbecile  Betsie  married  defective  Zacher,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  nine  feeble-minded  children,  12 
feeble-minded  grandchildren,  23  feeble-minded  great- 
grandchildren. Of  these,  one  died  in  infancy,  eight 
lived  in  public  institutions,  no  one  knows  how  many 


went  to  jail.      One  granddaughter,   Mag,  bore  eight 
illegitimate   children. 

Can  all  this  be  really  true  in  our  United 
States  of  America?  I  devoutly  hope  it  is 
not  true,  and  that  it  has  been  largely  gotten 
up  for  the  "  Sunday  edition  "  to  make  a 
sensation.  However,  a  large  part  of  it 
must  be  true.  Will  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings who  are  competent  to  tell  us  something- 
more  about  it  give  us  the  facts? 

I  believe  every  one  of  our  Protestant 
churches  is  supporting  several  missionaries 
in  foreign  lands.  We  have  been  priding 
ourselves  that  the  great  wide  world  has  been 
pretty  nearly  canvassed;  that  there  are  veiy 
few  places  in  Africa,  South  America,  or  the 
remote  islands  of  the  sea,  where  the  Bible 
has  not  been  placed  and  the  gospel  preach- 
ed; but  these  people,  as  we  learn  from  the 
part  of  the  article  I  omitted,  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  If  this  is  true,  what  about 
the  enforcement  of  our  laws  for  eomi^ulsory 
education  ?  Do  not  these  just  and  righteous 
laws  include  every  portion  of  the  United 
States?  There  are  public  institutions  for 
the  care  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded  in  that 
vicinity,  for  the  article  alludes  to  the.n. 
Where  are  our  missionary  societies?  Does 
the  A.  M.  A.  of  the  Congregational  Church 
know  any  thing  about  it?  I  ask  the  question 
because  I  have  in  years  past  given  it  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  attend  to  just  such  cases 
as  these.  We  have  been  told  for  years  past 
of  their  great  work  among  the  "  mountain 
whites "  of  the  South ;  but  the  mountain 
whites  can  read.  Booker  Washington,  in 
his  great  work  among  his  people,  does  not 
mention  ever  having  found  a  condition 
among  the  colored  people  anywhere  equal 
to  this.  Our  missionaries  in  Africa  have 
never  told  us  any  thing  to  equal  it.  In  this 
region  the  marriage  ceremony  is  a  dead  le! - 
ter.  These  people  are  "  swapping  "  wives 
indiscriminately;  and  some  poor  motheis, 
who  have  children  by  different  fathers  si'dl 
living,  when  they  protest  about  being  swaj)- 
ped  about  in  this  way  are  obliged  to  put  up 
with  it.  If  it  were  somewhere  away  off,  we 
might  shirk  a  great  part  of  the  responsibil- 
ity; but  this  tract,  covering  ever  so  many 
square  miles,  is  right  in  the  neighborhood 
of  PhiladeliDhia,  Baltimore,  New  York,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Washington.  Can  not 
something  be  done  to  stop  breeding  chil- 
dren from  idiotic  and  imbecile  parents? 
The  Atlanta  Journal  gives  a  picture  of  a 
whole  family.  The  father  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  the  mother  is  an  imbecile. 
The  terrible  responsibility  rests  on  every 
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one  of  us,  including  you  and  me.  No  won- 
der we  have  awful  crimes  when  we  as  a  na- 
tion are  contributing  to  the  breeding  and 
peopling  of  our  country  with  idiots  and 
imbeciles.  The  women  arc  all  mothers  with 
large  families,  as  you  might  suspect  they 
would  be;  and  where  they  have  sense 
enough  to  know  their  condition  they  are 
gioaning  under  their  burdens.  Where  is 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.?  where  is  the  Salvation 
Army  ?  where  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  1  where  are 
our  Endeavor  societies  and  our  other  socie- 
ties of  like  import? 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  that  he  has  per- 
mitted me  through  the  pages  of  this  depart- 
ment of  our  journal  io  take  up  and  hold  be- 
fore the  world  conditions  of  this  kind!  Once 
more  let  me  say  it,  we  are  making  wonder- 
ful progress  in  improving  our  farm  prod- 
ucts; we  are  also  making  great  progress  in 
improving  our  domestic  animals.  Our  ex- 
periment stations  are  showing  us  how  to 
build  up  just  the  kind  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  even  chickens,  that  we  want.  We 
have  stopped  raising  scrubs,  and  are  giving 
our  time  and  attention  to  only  the  best  im- 
proved varieties.  There  has  been  a  little 
talk  about  better,  brighter,  and  more  intelli- 
gent tn others  (yes,  and  fathers  too),  that 
we  may  fill  our  schools  and  finally  our  great 
nation  with  better  and  brighter  men  and 
women.  May  God  help  us  to  look  after  the 
babies  that  are  being  born  and  which  are 
going  to  be  born.  And,  finally,  let  us  re- 
member the  responsibility  placed  on  every 
one  of  us  who  is  a  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  "  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 


humanity;  what  are  we  doing  in  the 

WAY  OP  "  selecting  "  BETTER  FATHERS 
AND   MOTHERS? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  this  present  genera- 
tion is  going  1  Instead  of  the  well-to-do'  people  and 
those  rich  in  "  gray  matter  "  populating  this  land  of 
ours,  it  is  the  poor,  and  in  many  cases  those  who 
are  lacking  in  intelligence.  The  rich  and  wise  rear 
from  only  one  to  two  children,  while  the  lower 
classes  are  bringing  up  large  families.  What  will 
this  world  come  to  at  that  rate?  E.  W.  T. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  good  friend  who 
sends  the  above,  and  asks  to  have  his  name 
omitted,  that  somebody  recently  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
millionaires,  whether  they  happen  to  be  few 
or  many,  are  generally  "  no  good."  In  other 
words,  if  a  child  is  brought  up  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  his  environments  are  such 
that  he  "  don't  have  to  "  work  for  a  living, 
this  one  thing  too  often  makes  him  a  use- 
less "  dude."  And  now  if  this  is  true,  are 
affairs  in  such  a  very  bad  shape  after  all? 
Our  great  men  and  great  women  not  only 
often  come  from  humble  surroundings,  but 
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quite  often,  indeed,  where  the  parents  are 
poor,  and  have  large  families.  Does  it  not 
behoove  us  then  to  be  sure  we  are  right  be- 
fore we  push  ahead  too  vehemently? 


HOOKWORMS    in    FLORIDA,   ETC. 

On  page  391,  June  1,  I  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  hookworm :  "  If  this  disease  or  para- 
site exists  in  the  part  of  Florida  where  we 
are  located,  I  have  not  heard  of  it."  In 
the  midst  of  a  business  letter  from  a  man 
who  is  well  able  to  speak  understandingly 
in  regard  to  Florida  (for  it  has  been  his 
home  all  his  life)   he  writes  as  follows: 

Hookworms  are  a  very  common  pest  in  Florida, 
and  numbers  of  people  are  afflicted  with  them.  It  is 
much  more  prevalent  than  you  think.  Perhaps  20 
per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  State  are  rather 
badly  afflicted,  some  very  badly.  It  can  be  stamped 
out  easily  by  proper  precautions  as  to  closets  and 
insisting  on  children  wearing  shoes.  Still,  it  may  be 
that  it  is  spread  by  cattle  and  dogs.  I  have  heard 
that  this  is  so. 

I  do  not  care  to  be  quoted,  but  you  may  use  the 
letter  if  you  desire,  and  say  "  name  given  on  special 
request."  As  to  the  doctor's  examination  of  the 
school  children,  I  do  not  know  if  that  was  paid  for 
by  the  Rockefeller  contribution  or  not,  but  presume 
it  was.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  personally  in  talks 
with  home  people  as  well  as  chance  acquaintances 
to  impress  the  value  of  treatment  against  hookworms. 
The  natives  seem  rather  to  resent  the  idea  of  these 
worms ;  but  I  clinch  the  argument  by  telling  of  re- 
sults from  our  own  boys'  treatment. 

I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  people,  and  especially  real- 
eslate  dealers,  who  object  to  the  publication 
of  any  thing  like  the  above ;  but  the  good  of 
humanity  and  the  good  of  Florida  people, 
especially  the  children,  demands  that  they 
have  the  facts.  There  was  considerable 
sport  at  one  time,  about  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
great  gift;  but  you  will  see  from  the  above 
that  he  well  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  and  what  he  was  doing.  I  have  also 
been  told  that  people  who  are  badly  afflicted 
in  this  way,  especially  ignorant  and  colored 
people,  absolutely  refuse  to  go  to  a  doctor. 
If  I  am  correct,  almost  any  physician  is 
fully  posted  in  regard  to  it,  and  will  be  able 
to  detect  the  symptoms  and  apply  a  reme- 

^}y. 

ROACHES    IN   FLORIDA;    HEADING   THEM   OFF. 

While  I  am  writing  I  wish  to  mention  that,  if  Mr. 
Root  doesn't  want  the  roaches  to  eat  the  labels  from 
his  bottles,  he  should  put  the  label  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  J.  P.  Hohmann. 

Flemington,   N.   J. 

My  good  friend,  your  remedy  will  work 
if  the  bottles  do  not  get  tipped  over;  and, 
besides  this,  it  is  a  gi'eat  deal  handier  to 
have  a  label  where  you  can  see  it  without 
lifting  the  bottle.  I  presume  poison  might 
be  added  to  the  mucilage  by  the  label  manu- 
facturer or  whoever  makes  the  paste  when 
the  labels  are  applied. 
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Notes    of    Travel 


Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost? — I.  CoE.   6:19. 

I  have  all  my  life  loved  to  travel,  because 
it  gives  me  such  an  opportunity  to  study 
humanity,  or,  if  you  choose,  to  study  my 
fellowmen;  and  I  especially  enjoy  seeing 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  toward 
uplifting  humanity.  I  want  to  see  especially 
what  progress  is  being  made,  not  only  here 
in  America,  but  throughout  the  whole  wide 
world,  in  looking  after  the  health  and  mor- 
als of  humanity.  Our  great  railways  are 
spending  not  only  thousands  but  millions 
toward  giving  more  and  better  comforts  to 
the  countless  throngs,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  that  seem  to  be  alumys  traveling 
somewhere.  It  has  rejoiced  my  heart  every 
time  I  leave  home  to  see  the  improvements 
going  on.  Our  readers  may  recall  the  vigoi'- 
ous  protests  I  have  made  from  tim.e  to  time 
(for  forty  years  or  more)  against  filthy 
toilet  rooms  and  closets.  It  just  begins  to 
dawn  on  me  that  God,  in  his  merciful  love, 
gave  me  that  "  thorn  in  the  flesh "  (see 
Homes  for  Nov.  15)  that  I  might  keep  bet- 
ter posted,  and  be  better  able  to  make  pub- 
lic protest  against  shameful  vandalism. 

When  I  see  a  gi'eat  new  union  depot  in 
any  of  our  big  cities  I  am  at  once  curious 
to  know  whether  they  have  considered  the 
matter  we  are  now  discussing,  and  how 
much  money  they  have  invested  in  it.  For 
years  I  was  disappointed;  but  now  (thank 
God)  there  seems  to  be  a  glorious  awaken- 
ing. To  illustrate :  At  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in 
the  large  union  depot,  there  are  plenty  of 
clean  tidy  closets,  and  notices  conspicuously 
placed,  reading  something  like  this :  "  To- 
bacco in  any  form  must  not  be  used  in  these 
apartments;"  and,  again,  "$25.00  fine  for 
mutilating  or  disfiguring-  any  of  the  furni- 
ture; this  is  a  penalty  enacted  by  law." 

To  enforce  the  above  I  think  a  porter  is 
stationed;  and  this  porter  furnishes  sovp 
and  paper  towels  for  a  nickel.  Somewhere 
I  have  seen  paper  towels  for  a  i^enny  drop- 
ped in  a  slot.     Good  for  Jacksonville! 

But  now  listen  :  In  the  city  of  Tampa,  in 
a  brand-new  fine  union  depot,  the  toilet 
seats,  walls,  and  floor  were  spattered  Avith 
tobacco  quids  and  juice;  varnished  wood- 
work split  and  broken ;  dust  and  filth  stick- 
ing to  corners,  etc.,  although  just  one  year 
ago  the  room  was  in  beautiful  trim.  How- 
ever, there  was  one  beautiful  closed  closet 
to  be  opened  only  by  a  "  nickel  in  a  slot," 
and  this  was  protected  by  notices  similar 
to  those  in  Jacksonville. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  something  might  be 
said  right  here  in  regard  to  the  demoraliz- 


ing tendency  of  the  tobacco  habit ;  but  some 
visitor  at  the  "  Home  of  the  Honeybees  " 
might  "  come  back  at  me  "  and  say,  "  Why, 
Mr.  Root,  the  closets  in  your  own  factory 
at  Medina,  Ohio,  are,  at  least  some  of  them, 
stained  with  this  same  tobacco  juice."  With 
sadness  and  sorrow  I  can  only  reply  that  I 
hope  our  men  employees  may  read  this, 
even  if  they  do  not  read  all  I  write. 

How  about  the  closets  on  our  fine  Pull- 
man cars  that  are  fitted  out  with  such  shin- 
ing furniture  and  elaborate  expense?  Some 
of  them  are  nicely  cared  for,  but  many  are 
not.  I  think,  however,  improvement  is 
plainly  visible  every  trip  we  take. 

BROOKSVILLE,  FLA.,  SUB-EXPERIMENT  STATION 

We  did  not  take  in  the  above  on  our  trip 
here  as  planned,  because  we  passed  the 
branch  railroad  at  St.  Catherine  in  the 
night ;  but  I  started  to  make  the  visit  on 
Friday,  the  14th,  taking  the  daily  steamer 
to  Tampa,  where  I  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
night.  I  saw  by  a  Tampa  daily  two  things 
that  interested  me.  First  was  a  moving- 
picture  show  of  figures  that  talked  as  well 
as  moved.  As  a  rule  I  seldom  attend  these 
shows,  and  never  go  to  theaters,  but  I  felt 
it  right  and  proper  to  see  what  has  been 
called  Edison's  latest  and  greatest  achieve- 
ment. The  first  act  on  the  progi'am  was  a 
splendid  lecture  by  a  talented  orator  and  a 
most  vivacious  speaker.  It  w-as  not  an  illu- 
sion. The  m.an  himself  stood  before  you, 
and  you  could  see  every  motion  of  his  face 
and  mouth,  and  his  words  Avere  so  clear  I 
caught  every  syllable  easily.  In  his  talk  he 
said  if  this*  invention  had  been  known  we 
might  now  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Washington  face  to  face,  and  hearing  the 
father  of  our  nation  exhort  his  soldiers. 
To  illustrate  his  talk  he  picked  a  dish  from 
the  table  and  mashed  it  on  the  floor.  We 
saw  the  pieces  fly,  and  heard  the  crash,  saw 
an  attendant  gather  up  the  fragments,  and 
one  had  to  pinch  himself,  almost,  to  realize 
that  no  diinier-plate  had  been  dashed  on  the 
floor  at  all.  A  girl  started  out  with  a  tin 
pail  for  water.  We  heard  the  pail  rattle 
against  the  bushes,  saw  the  water,  and 
heard  it  splash  as  she  filled  her  pail  from 
the  "  old  oaken  bucket."  Then  a  gi'oup  of 
singers  danced  and  sang,  and  every  voice  of 
the  dozen  singers  was  distinctly  audible, 
•lust  as  my  conscience  began  sounding  faint- 
ly, that  "  alarm  bell  "  I  have  told  you  about, 
a  waiter  brought  in  a  tray  of  beer-glasses 
with  foam  rolling  off  the  brimming  mugs; 
and  when  the  singers  stopped,  they  clinked 
their  glasses  before  drinking.  I  got  up 
(even  though  I  was  then  on  a  front  seat), 
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and  went  out.  Why  should  this  great  and 
precious  invention,  this  gift  of  God,  be 
pruslitiiled  (when  it  opens  up  such  possibil- 
ilics)  lo  iUustrate  a  drunken  revelry*?  I 
sapi  oso  il  is  because  the  multitudes  demand 
sueli  things ;  and  1  felt  pained  as  I  failed 
to  notice  that  any  one  else  in  that  audience 
of  several  hundred  felt  as  I  did,  that  it  was 
lime  to  go  home. 

Let  me  say  a  word  here  in  commendation 
of  the  good  people  of  Tampa.  Whenever 
I  was  in  doubt  about  finding  my  way  I  met 
most  courteous  responses,  and  different  peo- 
ple went  out  of  their  way  to  i^ut  me  on  the 
right  car,  or  to  help  me  to  a  place  difficult 
lo  find,  in  spite  of  my  protest.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  world,  after  all.  If  I  am  right, 
the  saloons  in  Tampa  have  all  been  obliged 
1 0  remove  all  screens  from  before  doors  and 
windows.  Of  course  there  was' grumbling 
and  protest ;  but  Tampa  police  obey  orders 
from  their  chief. 

Let  me  digress  a  little  before  I  mention 
the  second  thing  that  took  my  eye  in  the 
city  daily.  A  few  years  ago  I  talked  with 
Crenshaw  Bros.,  seedsmen,  about  handling 
bee-supplies;  but  as  they  were  then  also  in 
the  commission  business  they  said  they  could 
not  well  take  on  any  more  responsibility. 
Well,  of  late  the  brothers  have  divided  up, 
in  some  way,  and  the  truck,  fruit,  etc.,  are 
handled  as  a  separate  line  in  a  different 
part  of  the  city.  Well,  I  saw  in  the  paper 
that  this  latter  firm  had  just  i"eceived  a  ship- 
ment of  ten  thousand  chickens  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  was  up  before  it  was  fairly  day- 
light ;  and  the  crowing  of  the  roosters  greet- 
ed me  to  their  great  establishment.  A  great 
covered  platform,  which  I  suppose  might 
be  called  a  warehouse,  was  full  of  workmen, 
even  at  that  early  hour;  and,  besides  the 
chickens,  almost  every  line  of  goods  that 
grows  in  the  South  was  being  crated  and 
shipped  to  customers.  Don't  tell  me  any 
more  that  Florida  people  are  "  lazy."  One 
of  the  boys  told  me  about  half  of  the  10,000 
(  bickens  had  been  sold  and  sent  away.  They 
were  placed  in  pens  of  perhaps  300  or  400 
rach,  and  in  each  inclosure  there  seemed  to 
be  almost  every  breed  represented  more  or 
1'  ss.  The  boys  said  they  were  sold  in  lots 
at  65  cts.  each;  but  where  a  purchaser 
wanted  to  take  Ms  pick  the  price  was  more, 
for  in  the  lot  there  were  "  Reds "  and 
"  Rocks  "  that  would  weigh  much  more  than 
65  cts.  I  wonder  what  the  "chicken-raisers" 
in  Tennessee  get  for  their  fowls. 

The  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  Brooksville  is 
almost  an  unbroken  wilderness  except  for 
the  turpentine  camps ;  and  as  we  near  the 
town  we  come  into  the  Florida  hills.  In 
fact,  I  did  not  know  before  there  were  such 
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hills  and  valleys  in  the  whole  State.  To  get 
home  this  Saturday  night  I  found  I  should 
have  to  get  an  automobile  to  catch  the  Sea- 
board train  at  Dade  City,  about  25  miles, 
over  a  sandy  road.  As  the  experiment  s'a- 
tion  was  out  about  four  miles  toward  Dade 
City  we  figured  to  start  about  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  my  dinner;  and  to  get  as  much 
time  as  possible  at  the  government  station, 
I  (at  least  for  once)  ate  hurriedly.  On  the 
bill  of  fare  at  the  hotel  my  eye  caught 
"  baked  yams,"  which  I  ordered  with  roast 
beef,  etc.  When  the  yams  came  I  thought 
at  first  they  had  by  mistake  sent  a  big 
round  and  smooth  beet.  It  was  baked  so 
the  outside  was  slightly  charred;  but  on 
mashing  I  found  it  yellow  and  dry,  and 
tempting  to  look  at.  I  shook  out  the  floury 
inside  on  the  platter  of  roast-beef  gravy, 
and  took  a  taste.  Why,  it  was  worth  the 
long  trip  to  Brooksville,  almost,  to  get  that 
dinner  of  baked  yams.  I  have  written  for 
some  cuttings,  and  will  report  later.  After 
my  20-cent  nice  dinner  I  found  a  two-seated 
Ford  at  the  door,  owned  by  a  man  who  had 
run  it  only  six  weeks.  He  said  his  wife 
would  like  to  go  along  if  I,  who  hired  the 
rig,  did  not  "  object."  Did  anybody  ever 
hear  that  A.  I.  Root  objected  lo  a  woman 
being  in  the  crowd? 

Prof.  Gomme,  of  the  government  station, 
is  a  big  stalwart  Texan,  and  I  soon  found 
he  was  "  big  "  in  many  ways.  As  I  could 
spare  only  about  an  hour  we  talked  fast. 
Pretty  soon  a  bright  little  woman  came  out 
on  the  porch  and  said  she  wanted  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Root,  for  she  just  over- 
heard something  he  said  about  "  chickens." 
Chickens  indeed  !  I  wonder  if  it  is  true  that 
I  do  sometimes  "  talk  about  chickens."  We 
went  out  and  got  the  other  woman  into  the 
auto;  and  didn't  we  talk  chickens  and  al- 
most every  thing  else?  Mrs.  Gomme  has 
ducks  and  chickens,  both,  and  is  just  getting 
the  fever  for  "weeding  out  the  drones" 
with  trap  nests,  etc. 

Uncle  Samuel  has  searched  Florida  for 
the  best  soil  for  dashcens  and  a  lot  of  other 
stuff,  and  decided  on  this  spot  where  oak 
trees  grow  as  large  around  and  as  tall  as 
almost  anywhere  up  north;  and  this  little 
woman  with  one  child  is  almost  alone  in  the 
wilderness.  As  nearly  as  I  could  learn,  there 
are  no  white  women  living  much  nearer 
than  Brooksville.  No  Avonder  she  could 
"  talk  "  when  she  found  somebody  besides 
the  ducks  and  chickens. 

On  p.  738,  Oct.  15,  I  gave  a  report  of 
this  government  station,  and  suggested  that 
"  millet  18  feet  high  "  might  be  a  misprint. 
There  was  no  misprint.  This  wonderful 
plant   is    not    only   standing   thicker   than 
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closely  planted  corn,  but  it  is  excellent  for 
horses  and  cattle,  and  for  filling  silos.  Lis- 
ten : 

"  Mr.  Gomme,  you  must  have  used  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  fertilizer  or  stable  manure, 
or  both,  to  get  tliis  enormous  crop." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  either,  Mr.  Root.  Newly 
cleared  Florida  soil  did  it  all." 

What  do  the  good  friends  who  say  "noth- 
ing will  grow  in  Florida  "  have  to  say  to 
the  above? 

I  saw  papaya  trees  with  more  than  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  great  "  melons  "  on  a 
tree;  and  so  many  things  from  all  over  the 
earth  being  tested  I  can  not  remember  a 
tenth  part  of  them.  The  dasheens  were  just 
plowed  up,  and  lying  on  the  ground — about 
2000  bushels.  All  the  small  ones  are  to  be 
given  to  apj^licants.  1  think  1000  or  more 
lequests  are  now  waiting  their  turn,  when 
the  tubers  are  dry  enough  to  mail.  Mr. 
Gomme  advised  planting  about  Feb.  15  here 
in  Florida;  but  my  impression  is  they  can 
be  planted  any  time  below  the  frost-line. 
My  neighbor,  Mr.  Ault,  this  morning  dug 
(wo  hills  (see  picture  p.  784)  that  went 
17^2  and  17%  lbs.  respectively.  Mr.  Gomme 
plows  under  the  great  fleshy  stalks  to  enrich 
the  ground;  but  we  found  them  even  more 
luscious  for  a  stew,   as  I   have  described, 


than  the  baked  tubers.  The  latter  should 
be  dug  and  dried  out  in  the  sun  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  before  trying  to  bake  them.  No 
other  vegetable  is  so  easy  to  prepare  for  the 
table.  Just  brush  the  tubers  well  with  a 
good  stiff  brush,  and  they  are  ready  to  go 
into  the  oven. 

Notwithstanding  the  sandy  hills  and  roads 
that  crooked  between  the  trees  at  almost 
every  rod,  we  made  Dade  City  45  minutes 
before  train  time.  In  some  places  it  seemed 
as  if  almost  every  tree  close  to  the  road  had 
baen  barked  by  automobile  hubs.  The  25- 
inile  trip  cost  me  $7.00.  Let  me  resume  the 
subject  I  started  out  with,  by  one  more 
illustration. 

As  I  purchased  my  ticket  at  Dade  City  I 
asked  to  be  directed  to  the  water-closet. 
Didn't  have  any.  I  asked  the  freight  clerk 
for  the  nearest  place,  and  he  said,  "  Court- 
house two  blocks  away."  At  the  court-house 
(a  nice  new  brick),  some  expensive  closets 
had  been  installed ;  but  they  were  bespat- 
tered with  tobacco,  the  room  was  unswept 
and  untidy.  Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  is 
this  a  fair  representation  of  the  present 
stage  of  civilization?  Should  not  our  court- 
houses be  in  some  sense  "  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  "  as  well  as  temples  of  law  and 
justice? 


Health    Notes 


HOT-WATER    INJECTIONS,    ETC. 

Our  older  readers  may  remember  I  was 
once  quite  enthusiastic  about  this  form  of 
water  cure.  They  may  not  all  recall,  how- 
ever, that  later  on  I  dropped  it  and  advised 
against  it.  Here  is  what  Terry  says  in  the 
Practical  Farmer  in  regard  to  the  matter: 

Injections  are  all  right  for  emergencies;  but  for  a 
steady  practice  drink  enough  water  and  eat  proper 
food  so  nature  will  attend  to  the  movement  of  bow- 
els. Is  not  this  natural  and  sensible  ?  You  say  a 
doctor  who  edits  a  certain  health  magazine  is  con- 
stantly advising  the  internal  bath.  Yes,  and  turn 
over  to  the  advertising  pages  and  you  will  find  that 
he  is  interested  in  the  sale  of  a  costly  contrivance  for 
introducing  water  in  this  unnatural  manner.  He 
says  there  that  he  can  prove  that  90  per  cent  of  all 
your  ailments  are  due  to  constipation.  Very  well; 
and  I  can  prove  that  plenty  of  water  put  in  the 
mouth  in  a  natural  way,  along  with  food  which  has 
in  it  the  natural  coarse  parts  which  the  bowels  need, 
will  cure  and  prevent  constipation  without  the  use 
of  his  instrument  at  all.  I  have  seen  reading-matter 
praising  this  instrument  in  a  California  paper,  and 
then  the  advertisement  in  another  place,  probably 
both  paid  advertisements.  Don't  be  caught  in  any 
sur"  easy  manner.  It  is,  of  course,  far  better  to  use 
thi>  contrivance  than  to  be  constipated.  But  it  is 
beti-r  yet  to  live  properly,  and  have  no  earthly  use 
for   it. 

'I'he  above  is  all  right,  as  Terry  outlines, 
foi  aji  emergency.  When  you  are  in  great 
distress,  and  can  get  relief  in  no  other  way, 


by  all  means  use  the  hot-water  injection ; 
but  after  that,  try  to  live  so  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  will  be  needed — that  is,  be  careful 
what  you  eat,  and  be  careful  about  over- 
taling.  It  is  now  several  years  since  I  had 
occasion  to  use  any  thing  of  the  kind. 


SEX  HYGIENE  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  somewhat 
worried  and  anxious  about  the  rush  to  teach 
small  children  sex  hygiene.  I  was  invited 
to  be  present  on  one  occasion  where  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  gave  a  talk  to  school 
children.  His  talk  was  all  right,  and  splen- 
did for  boys  a  dozen  years  old  or  so ;  but  I 
really  felt  troubled  to  see  some  little  chaps 
on  the  front  seat,  but  little  more  than  half 
a  dozen.  Another  thing,  I  had  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  mother  should  be  the  teach- 
er, and  not  the  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  nor  even  a  great  doctor.  The  fol- 
lowing, which  I  clip  from  the  Chicago 
Advance,  sums  up  my  ideas  pretty  thor- 
oughly in  just  a  few  words : 

SEX  hygiene:   a  warning. 

Within  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  perfect 
epidemic  of  sex  consciousness,  one  aspect  of  which 
has  been  a  vociferous  demand  for  the  teaching  of 
sex  hygiene  to  children. 
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There  is  real  need  of  something  in  this  direction, 
but  we  wish  to  utter  a  reiterated  warning.  What- 
ever else  there  is  in  this  movement,  one  thing  has 
been  evident  in  many  of  the  discussions,  the  attempt 
to  secure  instruction  on  sex  hygiene  in  public  schools 
constitutes  one  more  eflfort  of  parents  to  shirk  their 
God-given  responsibility.  No  well-meaning  maiden 
lady  giving  blushing  lessons  out  of  a  text-book,  no 
imported  lecturer  with  exaggerated  ideas  of  sex 
consciousness,  can  be  any  proper  substitute  for 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  these  may  do  great  harm. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  intentions  of  most  of 
the  people  who  are  behind  this  movement,  but  we 
have  grave  doubts  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  many 
of  them. 

Awakening  a  childish  interest  and  euvi- 
Gsitj^  in  things  they  are  not  old  enough  to 
comprehend  jiroperly  is  the  trouble.  I  think 
I  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years  old 
when  I  went  to  my  mother  (bless  her  mem- 
ory) and  asked  her  something  in  regard  to 
a  certain  Avord  I  found  frequently  in  the 
Bible.     Her  reply  was  something  like  this : 


"  My  child,  will  you  not  take  mother's 
word  for  it  that  it  is  best  for  j^ou  to  drop 
this  matter  until  you  are  a  little  older?  You 
are  not  able  to  understand  it  now.  Now 
please  trust  your  mother  a  little  more,  and 
do  not  go  to  the  boys  nor  to  anybody  else 
about  it.  Mother  knows  best,  and  she  will 
teach  you  about  all  these  things  when  you 
get  to  be  a  little  older.  Will  vou  not  trust 
her?" 

J  gave  her  my  childish  promise,  and 
stuck  to  it  pretty  well;  and  when  I  happen- 
ed to  overhear  the  talk  of  bad  boys  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  my  mother's  warning 
prompted  me  to  keep  away  from  them.  1 
have  reason  to  believe  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  mothers  who  will  agree  with  me 
here.  Now,  dear  mothers,  have  you  taken 
the  same  pains  with  your  young  boys  that 
my  mother  wisely  took  to  protect  me  in  my 
childhood  from  grave  danger? 


Temperance 


AVHISKY    FOR    SICK    FOLKS — SEE    P.    743. 

The  Union  Signal  for  Nov.  6  contains  a 
full-page  article  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  informs  us  that  a  hospital  in  England 
has  been  run  for  forty  years  without  the 
use  of  any  liquors,  and  its  record  is  ahead 
of  any  similar  institution,  as  we  know  it 
would  be.  Now,  there,  if  your  family  physi- 
cian is  prescribing  intoxicants  he  is  not  up 
to  date;  and  if  he  refuses  to  inform  himself, 
get  a  different  doctor.  Just  consider  for  a 
moment  a  hospital  in  this  enlightened  nation 
that,  instead  of  giving  its  innocent  inmates 
health,  gives  them  that  which  helps  on  to — 
"  hell."  

IF   RUM    IS   BAD    FOR   THE   INDIAN,   HOW   DOES 

IT  HAPPEN  THAT  IT  IS  NOT  ALSO  BAD  FOR 

THE  WHITE   MAN? 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Wheeling 
Advance  : 

GOVERNMENT    BARS    RUM    OX    PUEBLO    RESERVATION; 
SUPREME    COURT    SETTLES   LONG-PENDING   FIGHT 
RELATIVE   TO   QUESTION    OF   LIQUOR   FOR   IN- 
DIAN  WARDS    OF    UNITED    STATES;    LIQ- 
UOR GANG  SUFFER  A  TELLING  BLOW. 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — The  supreme  court  held 
to-day  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  government,  and  liquor  could  not  be 
taken  into  their  country  without  violating  the  fed- 
eral law. 

The  decision  marks  a  long  fight  to  distinguish 
those  Indians  who  have  lived  in  towns  since  long 
before  the  first  white  settlement  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  tribes  which  have  been  held  to  be  wards 
of  the  government. 

The  case  has  been  hard  fought,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  liquor  gang  is  a  stunning  blow.  Advocates  of 
temperance,  however,  are  inquiring  why,  if  the  high- 
est court  in  the  land  holds  liquor  bad  for  the  red 
man,  it  should  not  be  equally  bad  for  the  white  man. 
To   be   consistent,    it  is   urged  that   the   government 


should  submit  at  least  the  resolution  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution  to  prohibit  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  the  beverages,  in  order  that  the 
several  States  might  express  themselves  upon  it. 


A  CELLAR  FULL  OF  WINE  25  YEARS  OLD,  BUT  STILL  A 
TEMPERANCE  MAN,  ETC. 

My  grandfather,  a  naturalist,  horticulturist,  and 
wine-raiser,  taught  me  to  despise  tobacco  and  liquor. 
Strange  to  relate,  grandfather  had  the  cellar  full  of 
wine,  some  25  years  old;  but  he  hardly  ever  drank 
any  except  as  a  test.  He  was  from  the  Rhine  River, 
Hessen  Darmstadt,  a  wine  country.  Naturally  grapes 
were  his  work.  This  goes  to  show  what  ivill  power 
is.  The  hard-cider  barrel,  seemingly  harmless,  has 
started  many  a  drunkard,  as  our  village  character 
admits. 

One  poor  disciple  of  "John  Barleycorn"  passea 
through  our  yard  just  as  I  had  a  few  frames  of 
honey  out.  He  said,  "  So!  that  the  work  of  the  busy 
bee?  Fine  and  wonderful.  Sure,  and  they  must 
work  to  do  it;  and  I  would  do  the  same  if  they'd 
let  me  sleep  all  winter  and  ate  honey  bread."  I  could 
not  give  him  an  answer,  as  a  witty  Irishman  is  past 
my  slow  mind.  One  of  his  sayings  is,  "  I  was  con- 
ceived in  misery,  born  in  poverty,  raised  in  igno- 
rance; so,  blame  me  not.  I  have  enough  to  eat,  and 
can   eat  it,   so  I  am  rich." 

Hillside,  111.,  Sept.  11.  Geo.  A.  Wolff. 


WHO  IS   TO  BLAME? 

The  Union  Signal  says  : 

"  The  first  step  toward  the  elimination  of  sin  is  to 
get  after  the  man  who  makes  money  out  of  it,"  is 
the  terse  way  Collier's  Weekly  outlines  the  course  of 
procedure  in  fighting  the  trafiic  in  drink  and  vice. 


votes   of  WOMEN   WIN   SWEEPING  VICTORIES   IN 
ILLINOIS   FOR   PROHIBITION. 

As  we  go  to  press,  election  returns  show  that  22 
Illinois  cities  and  towns  were  carried  by  the  drys. 
Thirty -one  counties  in  the  State  are  now  entirely  dry. 
Women  went  to  the  polls  in  large  numbers,  and  voted 
dry  in  about  the  ratio  of  four  to  one. — Union  Signal, 
Nov.  6. 
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Volume  XLI 

In  using  this  index  the  reader  should  not  fail  to  note  that  it  is  divided  into  five  departments,  namely, 
General,  Editorial,  A.  I  Root's  writings,  Contributors,  and  Illustrations.  The  index  of  General  includes 
everything  except  Editorials  and  A.  I.  Root's  writings. 


GENEBAL 


Absorbing  cushion  and  small  entrance,  795  ;  Adul- 
teration, Reddert  ,on,  46 ;  Advertising  by  moving 
pictures,  709;  Advertising,  honesty  in,  607;  Adver- 
tising, league  fund  for,  400  ;  Advertising,  Jay  Smith's 
plan,  447;  Advertising,  R.  M.  Spencer  on,  458; 
Advertising  till  customers  come  to  house,  446 ;  Ad- 
vertisements, honest,  Holtermann  on,  811;  Advertise- 
ments of  queens.  Dr.  Miller  on,  705 ;  After-swarms, 
control  of,  503;  After-swarms,  time  of  issuing,  567, 
778,  793 ;  Air  required  by  bees,  204 ;  Air  volume 
required  per  hour,  364;  Albuminized  sugar  substi- 
tute for  pollen,  131;  Aldermann,  S.  S.,  of  Florida, 
53;  Alfalfa  at  high  altitudes,  272,  424;  Alfalfa,  cut- 
ting of,  286,  581,  633,  656,  708,  749,  900,  901,  902; 
Alfalfa  granulates  quickly,  465 ;  Alfalfa  honey  in 
California,  600,  625;  Alfalfa  honey  in  east,  128; 
Alfalfa  honey  may  not  granulate  quickly,  329 ;  Al- 
falfa in  Kansas,  345;  Alfalfa  in  Ontario,  233;  Al- 
falfa, less  being  grown,  7 ;  Alfalfa,  pollination  of, 
267,  564,  794;  Alfalfa-weevil  quarantine,  75;  Al- 
sike  clover,  future  of  in  Michigan,  840 ;  Amateur, 
mistakes  of,  161 ;  American  foul  brood.  See  Foul 
Brood;  Ants,  to  get  rid  of,  582;  Apiary,  Drum- 
wright's,  in  Florida,  571 ;  Apiary  on  site  of  old  fort, 
307;  Apiary,  side  hill  facing  east,  234;  Apiaries 
close  to  source  of  nectar,  614 ;  Apiaries,  locating 
some  distance  apart,  634;  Apricots,  bees  to  pollin- 
ize,  569;  Aspinwall  hive,  pollen  in,  316;  Associa- 
tions, Affiliation  of,  7;  Attic,  bees  in,  546;  Australia 
honey  crop  failure,  350 ;  Automobile  extracting- 
house,  75 ;  Automobile  for  out-apiaries,  251 ;  Auto- 
mobile, horses  needed  as  well,  437;  Automobile  mov- 
ing exhibit  to  fair,  765 ;  Auto  truck  for  migratory 
beekeeping,  213,  231;  Auto  truck,  seasonable  don'ts, 
419;  Auto  trucks  for  out-apiaries,  775;  Autos  con- 
demned, 234;  Auto  wagon,  Danielson's,  222;  Auto- 
wagon,    International,   222,   225. 

Babberger,  Col.,  52  ;  Banats  a  failure,  62  ;  Bavaria, 
lectures  on  bees  in,  569  ;  Beans,  honey  from  in  Texas, 
517;  Bee-escape  boards  ventilated,  577,  776,  884; 
Bee-escapes,  new  style,  85  ;  Bee-escapes  to  remove  bees 
from  tree,  606;  Bee  journal,  California,  47,  174; 
Beekeeper  sixteen  years  old,  654  ;  Beekeeper,  young, 
648;  Beekeepers  getting  together,  566;  Beekeeping 
as  a  side  line,  Gardner  on,  522 ;  Beekeeping  as 
recreation,  Barge  on,  527  ;  Beekeeping  at  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture,  502  ;  Beekeeping,  does  it  pay  ? 
611;  Beekeeping,  Eugene  Secor's  start,  542;  Bee 
keeping,  excJusive  business,  715;  Beekeeping  favor- 
ite sport,  5^  ;  Beekeeping  forty  years  ago,  symposi 
um,  97  to  100 ;  Beekeeping,  gamble  on  the  weather 
601;  Beekeeping  in  city  of  60,000,  537;  Beekeeping^ 
is  there  a  better  investment?  796;  Beekeeping  learn 
ed  at  home,  777;  Beekeepers  old  men,  329;  Beekeep 
ing  on  Cotswold  Hills,  157  ;  Beekeeping,  possibilities 
in  Colorado,  520;  Beekeeping,  restful  avocation 
540;  Beekeeping,  schoolteacher's  standpoint,  538 
Beekeeping,  short  course  at  Guelph,  141;  Beekeep 
ing  taught,  Minnesota  University,  899 ;  Beekeeping 
year's  experience,  568;  Bee-ranch,  treatment  of  em 
ployees  on,  58,  174;  Bee  supplies,  cost  of,  602;  Bee 
tree,  combs  in,  smash,  620 ;  Beet  sugar,  British  Bee 
Journal  on,  563;  Beginners'  experience,  9,  12,  26 
29,  713;  Beginners,  encouraging  to  keep  bees,  113 
250  ;  Beginning  on  a  large  scale,  7  ;  Blizzard  at  Me 
dina,  888;  Boat  for  running  to  out-apiaries,  882, 
Bottom-boards,  proper  space  under  frames,  437;  Bees 
adapted  to  management,  309 ;  Bees,  air  required, 
204;  Bees  changing  color,  204;  Bees  clustering  ou: 
in  October,  751;  Bees,  difference  in  variety,  710 
Bees,  distance  they  fly,  751 ;  Bees  distribute  them 
selves  over  territory,  615,  749 ;  Bees,  Doolittle  on 
improvement  of,  332;  Bees,  large,  from  large  cells, 
248  ;  Bees,  number  in  pound,  388  ;  Bees  outside  get 
early  pollen,  352  ;  Bees,  plea  for  improvement,  604  ; 
Bees,  price  of,  in  California,  75 ;  Bees  reduce  cost  of 
living,  678 ;  Bees,  temper  of,  varies,  85 ;  Bees'  turn- 


stile, 583 ;  Bees,  value  of,  232 ;  Biliousness,  honey 
cure  for,  820;  Binding  Gleaxings,  862;  Black  bees, 
experience  with,  11  ;  Black  bees  sting,  813  ;  Blacks 
preferred,  762;  Blacks  v.  Italians,  41;  Black,  why 
bees  dislike,  60,  87,  489,  612;  Books  for  hive-records, 
328,  600,  669;  Boston  ivy  for  honey,  409;  Bottom- 
board,  space  under  frames,  517;  Bottom-board  ven- 
tilated, 814;  Bottom  starters,  to  put  in,  256;  Box 
hives  better  because  unpainted,  711;  Breeders,  to 
choose,  580;  Breeders  selecting  good  queens,  115; 
Breeding,  out-apiaries  for,  248  ;  Breeding  for  honey, 
793  ;  Breeding  from  best  workers,  75  ;  Breeding  from 
daughters  of  old  queens,  163;  Breeding  from  im- 
mune stock  prevents  paralysis,  861 ;  Breeding,  hon- 
ey-gathering V.  non-swarming,  880 ;  Breeding,  plea 
for  improvement  in,  604 ;  Bricks  for  hive  recards, 
224 ;  Brood  combs  .above  excluder  darken  honey, 
336;  Brood  dies  just  before  hatching,  582;  Brood 
rearing  early,  423;  Brood  rearing,  honey  required 
for,  877  ;  Brood  rearing  in  South,  129  ;  Brood  rear- 
ing, none  in  fall,  777;  Brush  fire  in  California,  600; 
Brushing  combs,  Byer  on,  438  ;  Buckwheat  honey  in 
Ontario,  670;  Buckwheat  in  Kew  York  State,  798; 
Buckwheat,  silverhul!  preferred,  65  ;  Bulk  comb  hon- 
ey and  old  combs,  330;  Bulk  comb  honey,  dsmand 
for  in  Texas,  485  ;  Bulk  comb  honey,  SchoU  on,  403  ; 
Bulk  comb  honey,  20  cts.  per  lb.,  29  ;  Bulk  comb  or 
chunk  honey,  131,  176;  Bumblebee  on  comb,  814; 
Bumbleebee,  sting  of,  205 ;  Bumblebees,  routing  out, 
769. 

Cage,  escort  bees  die,  655 ;  Cage,  letting  bees  fly 
in  in  winter,  860 ;  Caging  queen  causes  queen-cells, 
907;  California,  discouraging  outlook,  331;  Califor- 
nia, hard  luck  in,  484;  Camera  and  education,  13; 
Candied  honey.  See  Granulated  Honey ;  Candy, 
feeding  in  fall,  843  ;  Candy  v.  soft  sugar  for  winter 
feeding,  80;  Candy -pail  for  shipping  comb  honey, 
450;  Capping  honey,  difference  in  bees  regarding, 
710;  Capping-melters  heat  room,  194;  Cappings 
di-ained  by  centrifugal  force,  187 ;  Cappings,  honey 
in,  378,  438;  Car  and  track  in  apiary,  846;  Car- 
bolic solution,  strong,  64 ;  Carniolans,  crosses  of, 
769;  Carniolans  immune  to  disease,  423;  Carniolans 
V.  Italians,  Atwater  on,  CI ;  Carniolans,  longevity  of, 
76  ;  Carload  selling  of  honey,  447  ;  Carniolan  v.  Ital- 
ians, 798;  Carniolans,  swarming,  63;  Carniolan  bee- 
keepers meet,  692 ;  Carpetgrass  honey,  47 ;  Cars, 
shipping  bees  in,  504 ;  Caucasians,  Wilder  on,  345 ; 
Cellar,  cold,  bees  wintered  in,  822  ;  Cellar,  light  in, 
4 ;  Cellar,  paying  investment,  686 ;  Cellar,  Selwyn's 
concrete,  815;  Cellar,  ventilation  of,  40;  Cellars, 
lime  in,  400;  Cellars,  three  compared,  320;  Cement 
hive,  190;  Chicken-colony  house  for  wintering  bees, 
685;  Chickens  and  bees,  584;  Chico,  or  greasewood, 
385,  520,  600;  Cities,  beekeping  in,  22,  537,  546, 
581 ;  Cleaning  supers  and  honey-boards,  163  :  Clean- 
ing tools,  189:  Cleaning  up,  spring,  17G;  Clover  in 
forest  land,  381:  Clover,  spray  on  kills  bees,  337; 
Cocoons  in  melted  combs,  583  ;  C.  O.  D.  shipments  of 
honey,  908  ;  College  finances,  bees  for,  892  ;  Collins, 
W.  P.,  of  Colorado,  491;  Colonies  always  strong, 
670,  837;  Colonies  strong  for  the  honey-flow,  798; 
Colonies  strong  out  of  season,  670 ;  Color  of  bees 
changing,  204;  Color  of  honev,  variation  in,  173, 
483,  671,  748,  793,  838,  881;'  Color  sense  of  bees, 
Lovell  on,  687 ;  Colored  students  study  bees,  808 ; 
Colorado  agricultural  train,  365;  Colorado,  bees  in, 
286 ;  Colorado  v.  Georgia,  752 ;  Colorado,  good  sea- 
son for,  734  ;  Colors  and  bees,  A.  C.  Miller  on,  487, 
490;  Colors,  grading  by  standard  system  of,  465; 
Comb  and  extracted  honey,  M.  A.  Gill  on,  770  ;  Comb- 
building  and  wax  secretion,  405  ;  Comb  built  in  con- 
finement, 481;  Comb  built  out  of  doors,  493,  768; 
Comb  or  extracted  honey,  838;  Comb,  thickness  of, 
437;  Comb  honev,  214  lbs.  from  one  colony,  677; 
Comb  honey,  2300  lbs.  from  70  colonies,  322;  Comb 
honey,    2-lb.    sections,    879 ;    Comb   honey,    9000   lbs. 
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from  55  colonies,  297;  Comb  honey  cut  to  fit  sec- 
tions, 674,  863;  Comb  honey.  Dr.  Miller's  crop,  878; 
Comb  honey  from  short  flow,  303 ;  Comb  honey, 
Humpert  on,  674 ;  Comb  honey  in  shallow  frames  for 
market,  799;  Comb-honey  market,  condition  of,  328; 
Comb  honey,  parcel  post  for  sending,  705 ;  Comb- 
honey  production,  dummies  for,  442;  Comb-honey 
production,  Hand  on,  805 ;  Comb  honey  sells  easier 
than  extracted,  163  ;  Comb  honey,  shrinkage  in  weight 
of,  822;  Comb  honey,  tin  covers  for,  726;  Combless 
package,  257;  Combless  package,  double  wire  cloth 
for,  132;  Combless  package,  comb  built  in,  387; 
Combless  package,  queens  die  in,  670;  Combs  boiled, 
then  rendered  later,  762;  Combs  built  on  fence,  584; 
Combs  built  outside  hive,  579 ;  Combs,  drawn,  v. 
foundation,  807;  Combs,  easy  way  to  build,  316; 
Combs  in  bee-tree  smash,  620  ;  Combs  melting  down, 
776;  Combs,  old,  and  bulk  comb  honey,  330;  Combs, 
passageway  through,  232;  Combs,  proper  space  un- 
der, 437;  Combs,  to  keep  free  from  moths  in  sum- 
mer, 486 ;  Combs  v.  extracted,  in  Ontario,  877 ; 
Concrete  hive-stands,  88 ;  Concrete  slabs  for  hive 
bottoms,  819 ;  Connecticut  Fair,  honey  exhibits  at, 
755;  Connecticut  foul-brood  law,  656;  Consolidated 
honey  producers  of  California,  206;  Convention,  Cal- 
ifornia State,  42;  Convention,  Cayuga  County,  271; 
Convention,  Iowa,  86  ;  Convention,  Jefferson  and  St. 
LaviTence  Counties,  212;  Convention,  Kansas  State, 
271;  Convention,  National,  at  Cincinnati,  190;  Con- 
vention, New  Jersey,  64  ;  Convention,  New  Zealand, 
report  of,  615;  Convention,  Ontario,  6;  Convention, 
Quebec,  898;  Convention,  Toronto,  840;  Cook,  fight 
against,  in  California,  635;  Co-operative  association. 
New  Zealand,  424;  Corn,  honey,  190;  Cotton,  no 
honey  from,  in  California,  250;  Cottonseed  meal  a 
substitute  for  pollen,  272,  388;  Cover,  Holtermann's 
new,  848;  Cranberries,  bees  fertilize,  479,  517; 
Crating  and  grading,  Doolittle  on,  673  ;  Crawford, 
Harry,  852 ;  Cross  bees.  Crane  on,  249  ;  Cuba,  Amer- 
ican apiary  in,  338;  Cutting  comb  honey  to  fit  sec- 
tions,  674,   863;   Cyprus,  beekeeping  in,   127. 

Dandelions  in  December,  30;  Danzenbaker  hive, 
high  pressure,  767;  Danzenbaker  sections  take  long 
journey,  130;  Dark  honey  sells  slowly,  452;  Dead 
air  V.  packing  material,  270;  Demonstration,  live 
bee,  653;  Demonstration  train,  Colorado,  365;  Den- 
tist a  beekeeper,  639,  640;  Disease,  Isle-of -Wight, 
647;  Disease  or  bad  food,  548;  Disease,  peculiar, 
547,  548,  778;  Diseased  colony,  honey  from,  619; 
Diseases.  See  Foul  Brood,  Paralysis,  etc.  Doolittle 
system  for  comb  honey,  232;  Dovetailing  of  hives, 
91,  108;  Drawn  combs  v.  foundation,  807;  Dross  for 
women  in  apiary,  148,  152,  159;  Drone  brood,  cost 
of,  603,  749;  Drone  comb,  destroying,  316;  Drones, 
color  of,  906;  Drones  congregating  in  large  numbers, 
601;  Drones  from  drone-layers,  348;  Drones  mis- 
taken for  queens,  466;  Drones  necessary  for  natural 
swarming,  287 ;  Drones  not  necessary  in  every  hive, 
603 ;  Drones,  scarcity  of,  778 ;  Drones,  stinging  of, 
116;  Drouth,  no  effect  on  alfalfa,  692;  Dummies  in 
comb-honey  production,  442,  563. 

Educational  apiary  in  London,  672  ;  Eggs,  stealing 
of,  907;  Eggs,  why  none  laid  in  fall,  777;  Emplovees 
on  bee-ranch,  58,  174,  420,  421,  466;  Encouraging 
beginners,  Byer  on,  113;  English  sparrows  enemies 
of  bees,  638;  Entrance  at  top  of  hive,  381;  Entrance 
contracted  bv  bees,  816;  Entrance,  location  of,  599, 
794;  Entrance  screen  for  closing,  891;  Entrance, 
size  of,  4,  5,  30,  40,  41,  110,  819,  877;  Entrance 
small  and  absorbing  cushions,  795;  Entrance,  upper, 
tin  tule  for,  794;  Equalizing  by  exchanging  places, 
212;  Escape-boards  ventilated,  577,  776,  884;  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood.  See  Foul  Brood;  Excluders  not 
used,  762;  Exhibit  at  Hamilton  County  Fair,  641; 
Exhibit,  Madison  County  Centennial,  810;  Exhibit 
Panama  Exposition,  174;  Exhibit,  San  Francisco, 
47;  Exhibit,  Toronto,  601;  Exhibits  at  an  Oklahoma 
fair,  132;  Exhibits,  Connecticut  Fair,  755;  Experts 
in  bee  management  wanted,  424  ;  Express,  shipping 
colonies  1000  miles,  678;  Extracted  and  comb  honey, 
M.  A.  Gill  on,  770;  Extracted  honey.  Gill  and  Chad- 
wick  on,  770,  841 ;  Extracted  honey  in  small  rusty 
cans,  193;  Extracted-honey  production,  cleanliness 
in,  770,  841;  Extracted  or  comb  honey,  838;  Ex- 
tracting close  and  feeding,  349;  Extracting  combs, 
proper  spacing  of,  840;  Extracting  from  brood  comb, 
863;  Extracting-house  and  cellar,  217;  Extracting- 
house,  collapsible,  211;  Extracting-house  on  auto, 
75;  Extracting-house  on  wagon,  220;  Extracting- 
house  small,  equipment  of,  224;  Extracting  machin- 
ery, Sechrist's,  226;  Extracting  machinery,  Wilder's, 
227;  Extracting  outfit,  moving,  216,  218  ;"  Extracting 
unripened  honey,  164;  Extracting  without  extractor. 
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162;  Extractor  above  tank,  230;  Extractor,  old  time, 
4 ;  Extractor,  twelve-frame  power,  214,  845 ;  Ex- 
tractor, two-frame,  capacity  of,  776. 

Farm,  ten-acre,  paid  for  by  bees,  686;  Fastening 
foundation,  pen-filler  for,  421 ;  Fecundity  of  bees, 
605,  749;  Feeder,  new  idea  for,  778;  Feeder, 
Smith's,  119;  Feeding  after  extracting  close,  349; 
Feeding  back  dark  honey,  404 ;  Feeding  back  ex- 
tracted honey,  164,  415,  564;  Feeding  back  for  comb 
honey,  44,  415,  691;  Feeding  candy  in  fall,  843; 
Feeding  during  increase,  315;  Feeding,  fall,  Byer 
on,  751;  Feeding  for  brood-rearing  in  fall,  864; 
Feeding  in  winter,  A.  C.  Miller  on,  89;  Feeding,  open 
air,  464;  Feeding  outdoors  for  winter  stores,  63; 
Feeding  soft  A  sugar,  233;  Feeding  soft  candy  in 
spring,  153  ;  Feeding,  spring,  unnecessary,  143 ; 
Feeding  sugar,  J.  E.  Hand  on,  858 ;  Feeding,  to 
prevent  robbing  during,  764;  Feeding  very  thin 
syrup,  864;  Feeding,  winter,  Rexford  on,  817;  Fence, 
open,  for  windbreak,  649  ;  Pence,  windljreak.  Halter 
on,  55 ;  Ferguson  uncapping  machine,  latest  form, 
338;  Fermentation  of  Jamaican  honey,  64;  Fertile 
workers.  See  Laying  Workers ;  Fertilization  of 
flowers.  Crane  on,  483  ;  Fertilizing  queens  at  mating 
station,  493;  Field  day  in  New  Zealand,  374;  Field 
meeting  in  Ontario,  366;  Fire  in  California,  600; 
Fires,  forest,  effect  of,  '796;  Flavor  of  comb  and 
extracted,  difference  in,  41;  Flight  of  bees,  how  long, 
634,  751;  Florida  apiary  of  Drumwright's,  571; 
Florida,  Marchant's  honey  crop  in,  652 ;  Florida, 
Wilder  on,  53;  Flowers  "of  foothills,  117;  Forest 
tires,  effect  of,  796;  Poster,  Oliver,  memoriam  of, 
373;  Poster,  Robert  E.,  49;  Foul  brood,  always  iji 
locality,  204,  564;  Foul  brood,  American,  Atwaler 
on,  124 ;  Foul  brood,  American,  Gilbert  on,  857 ; 
Foul  brood,  attitudes  of  beekeepers  vary,  564 ;  Foul 
Lrood,  Baldridge's  plan  moditied,  334;  Foul  brood, 
Barstow's  raelliod  of  shaking,  887;  Foul  brood,  care- 
less treating,  839;  Foul  brood  carried  by  swarm,  795, 
856;  Foul  brood.  Case's  plan  for,  406;  Foul  brood, 
caution  on  using  combs  again,  379  ;  Foul  brood,  cau- 
tion when  shaking  for,  864;  Foul  brood,  compensa- 
tion for  bees  destroyed,  365,  437,  707;  Foul  brood, 
drugs  to  cure  in  England,  599 ;  Foul  brood,  Euro- 
pean, Alexander  plan  endorsed,  897;  Foul  brood, 
European,  differs  in  different  localities,  249;  Foul 
brood,  European,  Dr.  Miller  on,  517;  Foul  brood, 
European,  in  California,  65  ;  Foul  brood,  European, 
in  every  comb,  40 ;  Foul  brood,  European,  Italians 
for,  193,  212;  Foul  brood,  European,  new  queen  for, 
140 ;  Foul  brood,  formaldehyde  a  failure,  142 ;  Foul 
brood  from  swarm,  633  ;  Foul  brood,  Holtermann  on, 
726;  Foul-brood  inspecting  during  robbing,  351; 
Foul-brood  inspection  expenses,  142;  Foul-brood  in- 
spection important,  111;  Foul-brood  inspection  in 
Idaho,  760;  Foul-brood  inspection  in  Minnr-sota,  731; 
Foul-brood  inspection  in  Montezuma  County,  811; 
Foul-brood  inspection,  making  most  of,  856;  Foul- 
brood  inspector,  experiences  of,  19,  57,  84,  122,  189  ; 
Foul-brood  law,  California,  206,  368,  484;  Foul- 
brood  law,  Connecticut,  656;  Foul-brood  law,  Iowa, 
206;  Foul-brood  law,  Idaho,  365;  Foul-brood  law, 
Texas,  649;  Foul-brood  law,  Utah,  206;  Poubbrood 
law  violated,  881;  Foul-brood  legislation,  new,  pro- 
posed, 855;  Foul-brood  legislation  requires  "push," 
839  ;  Foul  brood,  ridding  locality  of,  366  ;  Foul  brood, 
shallow  combs  to  hold  aiseased  honey,  821 ;  Foul  brood, 
starvation  cure,  386;  Foul  brood,  virulence  varies, 
76,  329;  Foul  brood,  why  not  carried  by  swarms, 
734;  Foul-broody  colony,  swarms  from,  822;  Foul- 
broody  combs,  safe  method  of  handling,  762;  Poub 
broody  combs,  to  render,  619  ;  Foundation,  full  sheets 
to  put  in  frames,  799  ;  Foundation,  in  hives  in  fall, 
864;  Foundation,  larger  cells,  cause  larger  bees,  248; 
Foundation-press,  Foster's,  3'73  ;  Foundation  v.  drawn 
comb,  807,  879;  Foundation,  which  way  placed  in 
sections,  733  ;  Fountain-pen  filler  for  fastening  foun- 
dation, 421;  Frames,  Hoffman,  propolis  on,  548; 
Frames,  proper  space  under,  43'7;  Freeze  in  Califor- 
nia, 82,  110:  Freight  rates  in  New  South  Wales, 
728  ;  Fruit  blossoms,  value  of  bees,  254  ;  Fruit  farm, 
beekeeping  on,  727:  Fiuit  growing,  bees  essential, 
732 ;  Fruit-men  keep  bees  for  pollinating  blossoms, 
128;   Frost  causes  dearth  of  pollen,   386. 

Georgia,  average  crop  in,  778 ;  Georgia  v.  Colora- 
do, 752 ;  Glass  super  covers,  207 ;  Glucose-honey 
canard,  366;  Goldens,  Chadwick  on,  484;  Goldens 
hardy  and  gentle,  422 ;  Goldens,  definition  of,  609 ; 
Goldens,  not  cross  if  pure,  54;  Grading  and  crating, 
Doolittle  on,  673;  Grading  and  packing,  Scholl  on, 
313;  Grading  at  central  point,  880;  Grading,  Colo- 
rado rules  on,  172;  Grading,  Crane  on,  402;  Grad- 
ing,   Dr.   Miller  on,   705 ;    Grading,   scales  for,   481 ; 
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Grading  sections  containing  pollen,  388;  Grading, 
standard  system  of  colors,  465;  Grading,  weights  for, 
563;  Grandpa  Nickel,  19;  Granulated  honey,  lique- 
fying, 797:  Granulated  honey,  to  cut  for  market, 
500;  Granulation,  heating  honey  before,  234;  Gran- 
ulation in  comb  iioney,  to  prevent,  62  ;  Granulation, 
temperature  change  hastens,  248,  400;  Grapes  for 
raisins  and  wine,  822;  Grass,  chemical  to  destroy, 
821-  Grass  kept  down  by  sheep,  707;  Greasewood 
or  chico,  385.  520,  600;  Grocers,  retail,  selling  hon- 
ey to,   455;   Grouping  of  hives  in  apiary,   636. 

Hand-car  in  apiary,  221:  Hands  across  the  sea, 
885-  Hands,  to  remove  honey  from,  4;  Heating  hon- 
ey to  liquefv,  797;  Helper  in  apiary,  unsatisfactory 
experience,  58,  174,  420,  421,  466;  Hill,  F.  B.,  of 
Colorado,  50;  Hive  indicator,  Johnson's,  762;  Hive 
in-side  varnished  bv  bees,  822  ;  Hive  lumber,  advance 
in  price  of  750:  Hive  lumber  soaked  in  oil,  750: 
Hivo  numbers,  S'choll,  43 ;  Hive  painted  light  or 
dark  584:  Hive  record,  board  v.  book.  880;  Hive 
records  and  efficiencv,  440  ;  Hive-scraper,  582  :  Hive, 
size  of  A.  C.  Miller  on,  643  :  Hive  stand,  B.  Keap's, 
503-  Hive  tongs,  or  pliers,  573,  574;  Hive-tool  made 
of  sheep-shears,  65  ;  Hive,  Scholl's,  403  ;  Hive,  Whit- 
ten's  open  back.  772;  Hives,  Danzenbaker,  high 
pressure,  767:  Hives,  eight-frame,  bees  enter  supers 
quickly  441,  794  ;  Hives^  home  v.  factory  made,  485, 
813;  Hives,  locating  in  apiary.  636;  Hives,  remodel- 
in"  602  •  Hives,  reversible,  423  ;  Hives  too  close  to- 
gether, 189;  Hives,  size  of,  441,  517,  518;  Hive 
wall  is  it  porous?  902;  Hoffman  frames  with  square 
end-bars  423:  Holtermann,  R.  F.,  visit  with,  844; 
Home-made  hives,  413,  813;  Homes  of  beekeepers, 
410;  Honey,  ?17  worth  from  one  colony,  316;  Hon- 
ev  416  lbs.  from  24-vear-old  colony.  316;  Honey, 
1000  lbs.  from  one  colony,  620;  Honey-bound  brood 
chambers.  250;  Honey  canard,  366;  Honey-cases,  to 
strengthen.  4  66:  Honey  crop,  Canadian,  comb  or 
extracted,  669;  Honev-crop  conditions  in  Colorado, 
440-  Honev  crop.  Merchant's,  652;  Honey  cure  for 
sick  headache,  543;  Honey,  dark,  sells  slowly,  452; 
Honey  darkened  by  brood  combs  above  excluder,  366; 
Honev-dew  candied,  837;  Honey-dew  on  pine,  614; 
Honey-dew,  to  recognize,  64,  350;  Honey,  Dr.  Mill- 
er's record  vield,  878;  Honey  exhibits,  Connecticut 
Fair.  755  ;  Honev  flavor  v.  color,  Byer  on,  6 ;  Hon- 
ey-flow, good  in  Marengo,  481;  Honey-flow,  making 
most  of,  175 ;  Honey-flow,  November,  in  Texas,  882 ; 
Honev  for  soldiers.  173 ;  Honey  from  same  plants 
varies,  48,  173,  483,  671,  793,  838,  881;  Honey  from 
South,'  flavor  of,  707;  Honey,  great  demand  for  in 
Canada,  141 ;  Honey-house  plans,  63 ;  Honey,  how 
made,  Doolittle  on,  '367;  Honey  in  cappings,  378; 
Honey  in  earlv  spring  for  winter  stores,  272  ;  Honey 
kept  indefinitely,  706,  712:  Honey  markets,  Colora- 
do, 40 ;  Honey"  not  fairly  presented  in  stores,  445, 
707:  Honev  packages,  fight  for  net  weight,  566; 
Honev,  place  to  keep,  583 ;  Honey,  price  compared 
with  "other  commodities,  140;  Honey  prospects  in 
California,  143 ;  Honey  recipes,  Mrs.  Rauchfuss', 
365;  Honev,  smaller  package  wanted  for,  519:  Hon- 
ey-tanks below  extractor,  230;  Honey,  taste  for  ac- 
q'uired,  732;  Honey,  Terry  endorses,  633;  Honey, 
water  in,  706;  Honey  v.  sugar  as  food,  877,  904; 
Honey  v.  sugar  svrup,  141.  253,  328,  483  :  Hornets, 
fight  with,  11:  Horse  hair  for  stopping  robbing,  820; 
Horse  stung  by  swarm,  714;  Horses  in  apiary,  204 ; 
House  apiaries.  Crane  on,  41 ;  House  apiary,  mixing 
of  bees.  64. 

Idaho,  five  years  record,  778;  Idaho,  foul-brood 
inspection  in,  760;  Imbedding,  heat  from  stove  for, 
799,  877:  Increase,  28  colonies  to  76,  30;  Increase 
after  honev-flow,  180;  Increase.  Alexander  plan,  284, 
298,  314,  366,  424,  809,  908;  Increase  and  decrease, 
305;  Increase,  at  outyards,  284:  Increase  by  shak- 
ing into  boxes.  312;  Increase,  Dr.  Miller  on  Alex- 
ander plan,  284;  Increase  during  winter,  182;  In- 
crease, Elsbree's  plan,  548:  Increase,  feeding  during. 
315;  Increase  from  25  to  90  colonies,  734;  Increase, 
honey  at  the  same  time,  63.  129.  386;  Increase,  pre- 
paring for,  in  September.  654  ;  Increase,  psychology 
of,  672:  Increase,  rapid,  to  make,  163,  821;  In- 
crease. September.  753.  905:  Increase,  Wilder  on, 
291;  Indiana,  bees  in  .lefferson  County,  645;  Indi- 
ana, early  yield  good.  722;  Indians,  E.  R.  Root  on, 
343;  Insectology-.  905;  Inspector  discontinued,  708  ; 
Inspectors,  California,  chanse  in,  331;  Inspection  in 
Iowa.  Chadwick  on,  285 :  Inspection,  making  most 
of,  856:  Interstate  shipment  of  diseased  bees.  78: 
Introducing  after  maiming  old  queen,  76.  877 :  In- 
troducing, smoke  method,  caution,  768,  821;  Intro- 
ducing, smoke  method,  Chadwick  on,  708.  796,  881 ; 
Introducing,  smoke  method,  Cheney  on,   684 ;  Intro- 
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ducing,  smoke  method,  Holtermann  on,  902 ;  Intro- 
ducing, smoke  method,  Marchant  on,  804;  Introduc- 
ing, smoke  method.  Miller's  original  plan,  370;  In- 
troducing, smoke  method  successful,  692,  731,  907, 
908 :  Introducing  virgins  by  smoke  plan,  734 ;  In- 
troducing virgins  of  any  age,  690;  Introducing  with 
virgins  in  hive,  481;  Introducing-cage,  Small's,  not 
success,  64;  Italians  v.  Carniolans,  798;  Italians 
revert  to  black,  129;  Inventory  of  apiary,  774;  In- 
ventions of  last  forty  years,  90;  Irrigation  water 
scarce  in  Arkansas  Valley,  440;  Isbell,  Melvin,  death 
of,  388:  Isle-of-Wight  disease,  76,  647;  Italians  v. 
Carniolans,  Atwater  on,  61;  Italians  four  miles  from 
their  hives,  751 ;  Italians,  laying  above  brood-nest, 
438  ;  Italians  v.  blacks,  41 ;  Italianizing  after  honey- 
flow,  386;   Italianizing,   Chadwick  on,   519. 

Jamaican  honey,  fermentation  of,  64;  .Johnson,  E. 
•J.,  as  beekeeper.  761. 

Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  good  locations  in,  194; 
Kansas,  beekeeping  in,  340;  Kerosene-cans  prohibit- 
ed  in  Victoria,   534. 

Labeling  tin,  232,  351,  466;  Langstroth  hive, 
birthplace  of,  853;  Langstroth's  relatives,  informa- 
tion wanted,  908  :  Larva  with  head  at  bottom  of  cell, 
21;  Larvre,  dead,  spread  disease,  190;  Larva,  why 
not  sealed,  271;  Law  compelling  movable  frames, 
329;  Law,  foul  brood.  See  Foul  Brood;  Law  re- 
quiring weight  on  food  packages,  462  ;  Laying  work- 
er caught  in  act,  818;  Laying-worker  hive,  getting 
queen  in,  813  ;  Laying  workers  from  over-fed  larvae, 
490;  Laying  workers,  James  on,  266;  Laying  work- 
ers, to  get  rid  of,  75;  Leather  frame  spacers,  204; 
Legislation.  See  Law,  Foul-brood  Law,  etc. ;  Letters 
on  surface  of  comb  honey,  17;  Lime  in  cellars,  400; 
Liquefying,  Scholl  on,  797;  Live-bee  demonstration, 
653  ;  Living  bees  reduce  cost  of,  678  ;  Loaf  sugar  for 
winter  feeding,  30;  Location,  Byer  on  choosing,  294; 
Location,  importance  of  knowing,  45  ;  Locust  honey, 
good  quality.  438;  Longevity  of  Carniolans,  76; 
Longevity,  Doolittle  on,  144;  Longevity,  effect  of 
sugar  on,  729 ;  Longevity  v.  prolificness,  8,  249 ; 
Longevity,  Tanton  on,  463 ;  Lumber,  advance  in 
price  of,  750;  Lumber,  increase  in  price  of,  843; 
Lumber  soaked  in  oil  for  hives,  750. 

Mailing-cages,  escorts  for  queens,  208 ;  Mail-order 
business  for  honey,  458 ;  Mails  injure  queen,  771 ; 
Mating  close  to  hives,  288 ;  Mating  nuclei,  putting 
bees  in,  504 ;  Mating-nuclei  swarm,  581 ;  Mating  of 
queens,  science  of,  655 ;  Mating  queens  from  upper 
story,  349;  Mating  stations,  Bruennich  on,  493; 
Mating  stations,  Heberle  on,  497;  Mating,  twice  of 
queens,  490 ;  Melted  combs,  cocoons  in,  583  •  Melting 
down  of  combs,  776 ;  Mice,  screen  over  entrance, 
731;  Mickwitz,  memoriam  of,  307;  Middlemen  con- 
trolling prices,  368;  Middleman,  Dr.  Miller  on,  328; 
Middleman,  Doolittle  on.  250;  Migratory  beekeeping, 
auto  truck  for,  213,  231;  Minnesota,  field  notes  from, 
731;  Minnesota,  University  of,  beekeeping  taught  in, 
899:  Moisture,  effect  on  wintering,  691;  Mold  in 
double-walled  hives,  351 ;  Mosquito-hawks,  birds  to 
destroy,  821 ;  Moths,  keeping  combs  free  from  in 
summer,  486;  Moths,  protecting  combs  from,  47,  112, 
547:  Motor  boat  for  out-apiaries,  251,  882;  Moving 
250  colonies  210  miles,  530;  Moving  bees,  Doolittle 
on,  754  ;  Moving  bees  in  refrigerator  car,  905  ;  Mov- 
ing. Byer  s  prospective  trip,  366;  Moving  extracting 
outfit,  216;  Moving  house  confuses  bees,  584;  Moving 
pictures  and  beekeeping,  709  ;  Moving  with  open  en- 
trance,  837,   840,   841. 

Nailing  device,  Byer's.  679 ;  Nailing  hives,  cost  of, 
602;  Nebraska,  beekeeping  in,  340;  Nectar  from 
same  plant  varies,  483;  Nectar,  water  in,  164;  New 
South  Wales,  beekeeping  in,  728:  New  Zealand, 
American  methods  failed,  809  ;  New  Zealand  Associa- 
tion reconstructed,  821;  New  Zealand  beekeepers' 
new  organization,  620;  New  Zealand  convention,  re- 
port of.  615 :  New  Zealand  co-operative  association, 
424:  New  Zealand  field  dav,  374;  New  Zealand. 
Gidley's  experience,  462:  New  Zealand  methods 
of  selling  honey,  453 :  Nuclei  for  mating,  putting 
bees  in,  504 ;  Nuclei  for  wintering  surplus  queens, 
732:  Nuclei  formed  to  prevent  swarming,  298;  Nu- 
clei in  fall,  advantage  of.  752:  Nuclei  swarm,  581; 
Nuclei  wintered  in  one  hive,  652;  Numbering,  deci- 
mal s>sfem.  336;  Numbering  hives  in  New"  South 
Wales,  728 ;  Numbers,  Scholl's,  43 ;  Nursery  cage, 
Bankston's.   187. 

Observatory  hive  in  greenhouse,  186  :  Observatory 
hive.  Whitten's,  772 ;  Odor  theory,  843,  777 ;  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas,  good  locations  in,  194 ;  Oklahoma, 
beekeeping  in,  340:  Olden  times,  Doolittle  on,  77; 
Ontario   Beekeepers'    Association,    751 ;    Ontario,    H. 
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H.  Root's  visit,  883;  Orchards,  bees  wanted  in,  234; 
Orchard,  how  many  colonies  necessary,  732  ;  Oregon, 
beekeeping  in,  895;  Ont-apiaries,  riding  to  in  boat, 
251,  882;  Out-apiaries,  Wilder  on,  227;  Outdoor 
colony,  493,  768;  Outyards,  small  ones  advised, 
209 ;   Overstocking  bee  ranges,   193. 

Packages  for  comb  honey,  room  for  improvement, 
443;  Packages,  fight  for  net  weight,  566;  Packing 
and  grading,  Scholl  on,  313;  Packing  v.  dead  air, 
270;  Painting  hives.  Dr.  Miller  on,  328,  400.  878; 
Painting  hives,  Doolittle  on,  842 ;  Painting  queens, 
4,  74,  220,  234,  285 ;  Painting,  whitewashing  in- 
stead of,  711;  Painting  with  bees  in  hive,  778;  Pan- 
ama Exposition  exhibit,  174;  Pans  beaten  during 
swarming,  352;  Paper  framework  for  winter  pro- 
tection, 724 ;  Paper-hanger's  tools  for  apiary,  421  ; 
Paralysis,  breeding  from  immune  stock,  861;  Paral- 
ysis, changing  hives  and  combs,  331;  Paralysis, 
Chadwiek  on,  484 ;  Paralysis,  Crane  on,  41 ; 
Paralysis,  letting  bees  rear  new  queen,  723 ; 
723  ;  Paralysis,  new  cure  for,  45 ;  Paralysis  or  poi- 
son, 387,  765;  Paralysis,  sulphur  for,  822;  Parcel 
post,  change  in,  633;  Parcel  post.  Crane  on,  41; 
Parcel  post  for  bees,  131;  Parcel  post  for  comb  hon- 
ev,  248,  705  ;  Parcel  post  for  extracted  honey,  465, 
653,  733,  774,  859;  Parcel  post,  Foster  on,  672; 
Parcel  post,  fragile  articles  shipped,  634;  Parcel 
post  honey  package  wanted,  272 ;  Parcel  r>ost  in 
Europe,  93,  793,  907;  Parcel  post,  mail  clerk's  view, 
263  ;  Parcel  post  outside  mail-sacks,  284 ;  Paste  for 
labels  on  tin,  232,  351,  466;  Pear  blight  brought  by 
bees,  234;  Peas,  why  bees  get  no  nectar  from,  544; 
Pepper  trees,  honey  from,  519;  Piercing  machine  for 
frames,  880;  Pine|  honey-dew  on,  614;  Pine  v.  red- 
wood, 814;  Pioneer  beekeeping,  C.  C.  Miller  on,  79; 
Plateau  Valley,  bees  in,  753 ;  Poison  or  paralysis, 
387,  765;  Poisoning  by  spray  falling  on  clover,  752; 
Pollen  and  queenless  colonies,  180,  269,  364,  710; 
Pollen,  dearth  of,  because  of  frost,  386;  Pollen  for 
bees  wintered  outside,  352;  Pollen  from  willow,  412; 
Pollen  gathered  before  colony  becomes  queenless, 
180;  Pollen  in  Aspinwall  hive,  316;  Pollen  in  sec- 
tions, cause  of,  481;  Pollen  in  sections,  to  grade, 
388;  Pollen-laden  bees,  antics  of,  351;  Pollen,  num- 
ber of  bees  that  carry,  437;  Pollen  stimulates  breed- 
ing in  spring,  140,  402;  Pollen,  substitute  for,  164, 
272,  388,  352,  804  ;  Pollen,  value  in  building  up 
weak  colonie.s,  173;  Pollination  of  alfalfa,  564,  794; 
Pollinators,  bees  as,  254 ;  Pollenization,  Crane  on, 
483:  Pollinizing  of  apricots,  569;  Poplar  for  bee- 
hives, 233;  Portable  extracting  outfit,  218,  219; 
Portico,  removable,  Byer  on,  680;  Porto  Rico,  Dr. 
Phillips'  visit,  620;  Poultry-raising  and  beekeeping, 
639;  Pound,  number  of  bees  in,  388;  Pound  pack- 
age, comb  built  in,  387 ;  Pound  package,  double 
wire  cloth  for,  132 ;  Pound  package,  queens  die  in, 
670  ;  Pound  packages,  257  ;  Power  extractor,  Holter- 
mann's  12-frame,  214;  Prices  of  Colorado  comb  and 
extracted  honey,  602  ;  Price  of  honey  compared  with 
other  commodities,  140;  Profits  from  one  colony,  47; 
Profit  in  bees,  148,  164,  441,  707;  Prolificness  of 
bees,  605,  749 ;  Prolificness  v.  longevity,  8,  249 ; 
Propolis  for  grafting-wax,  655;  Propolis,  oil  to  pre- 
vent sticking,  794 ;  Propolis  on  Hoffman  frames, 
548 ;  Propolizing  inside  of  hive,  822 ;  Propolizing, 
requeening  to  prevent,  877  ;  Protecting  rows  of  hives, 
119;  Pump.  Holtermann  on,  849;  Pump,  honey, 
Morlev  Pettit  on,  616;  Pump,  trouble  with,  844; 
Pyraniid,   honey  3300  years  old,   706. 

Queen  advertisements,  607,  705 ;  Queen  caged, 
causes  queen-cells,  907  ;  Queen-cages,  water  for,  692  ; 
Queen-cell,  does  queen  lay  in,  776;  Queen-cell  pro- 
tected by  foundation,  108;  Queen-cells,  new  way  of 
starting,  610;  Queen-cells,  removing,  to  prevent 
swarms,  212  ;  Queen-cells,  time  of  hatching,  503,  567  ; 
Queen-cells,  to  introduce,  633;  Queen,  clipping  leg 
as  well  as  wing,  24 ;  Queen,  dark,  to  find,  503  ; 
Queen  dies  last,  670;  Queen  escorts  in  cages,  208: 
Queen  in.iured  by  mails,  771,  837;  Queen  introduced 
without  dequeening,  850,  851 ;  Queen  introducing  to 
laying-worker  hive,  813 ;  Queen  laying  above  brood 
nest.  4,  534,  583;  Queens,  orders  not  alwavs  prompt 
Iv  filled,  53;  Queen,  painting,  4,  74,  220,  234,  285; 
Queen,  position  of  when  laying,  132;  Queen  prolific, 
though  small,  329  ;  Queen-rearing,  difficulty  in  mat- 
ing, 655;  Queen-rearing,  Lossing  on,  638;  Queen, 
removal  of,  swarm  prevention,  333,  388 ;  Queen, 
sifting  to  find,  501;  Queen,  six  years  old,  4;  Queen 
stings  human  being,  385  ;  Queen  stings  worker,  669  ; 
Queen,  whv  escort  bees  die,  655 ;  Queenless  bees 
and  pollen,' 180,  269,  364,  710;  Queenless  colony,  to 
treat,  599;  Queens,  best  time  to  supersede,  350,  490; 
Queens,    color   of   varies,    548 ;    Queens   die   in   cage, 


581;  Queens,  finding,  when  no  honey  is  coming  in, 
173;  Queens  hatch  if  colonies  left  ten  days,  669; 
Queens,  honesty  in  advertising,  607,  705 ;  Queens, 
honey-bound,  547 ;  Queens  killed  by  unpainted  wire 
cloth,  749 ;  Queens  mate  close  to  hive,  288 ;  Queens 
mated  from  upper  story,  349 ;  Queens  mating  on 
wing,  65 ;  Queens  mating  twice,  490 ;  Queens,  old, 
breeders  from,  163;  Queens  raised  in  upper  story, 
906;  Queens,  selections  of  breeders,  115;  Queens, 
surplus,  wintered  in  nuclei,  656,  732;  Queens,  two 
in  hive,  653. 

Races  of  bees  compared,  570;  Rain,  bees  working 
in,  16;  Rainfall  in  California,  174,  565,  881;  Rains 
in  Ontario,  670;  Rauchfuss,  Prank,  642;  Recipes, 
Mrs.  Rauchfuss',  365;  Record,  board  instead  of 
book,  880;  Record-keeping  takes  too  much  time,  518; 
Record  system,  Foster  on,  7 ;  Records,  books  for, 
600,  669;  Records,  bricks  for,  224;  Records  for 
hive  of  doubtful  value,  440 ;  Recreation,  beekeeping 
for,  150;  Redwood  v.  pine,  814;  Refrigerator  car, 
shipping  bees  in,  905;  Reminiscences,  A.  F.  Foster 
on,  95 ;  Remodeling  hives,  602 ;  Requeening,  best 
time  for,  350,  490;  Requeening,  Small's  plan,  48; 
Requeening  without  dequeening,  850,  851;  Revers- 
ing brood-chamber,  777;  Ripe  honey,  advantage  of 
producing,  843 ;  Ripe  honey  from  unsealed  combs, 
793;  Ripening  of  extracted  honev,  177,  364,  444, 
770,  837;  Robber-cloth,  Cheney's,  270;  Robber  tents, 
bees  around,  440;  Robbers,  keeping  ahead  of,  209; 
Robbers,  when  inspecting  for  foul  brood,  351;  Rob- 
bing, feeding  thin  syrup  to  prevent,  635;  Robbing 
stopped  by  horse  hair,  820 ;  Robbing  stopped  by 
queen-excluding  zinc.  504;  Robbing,  to  prevent  when 
feeding,  764;  Robbing,  to  stop  after  once  started, 
504;  Rope  attracts  swarms,  464;  Rows  of  hives, 
protection  of,   119;  Russia,  beekeeping  in,  261. 

Sacbrood  in  California,  565 ;  Sacbrood  in  Min- 
nesota, 838;  Sacbrood  instead  of  black  brood,  404, 
484 ;  Sacbrood  instead  of  pickled  brood,  249 ;  Sac- 
brood, is  it  dangerous?  692,  880;  Sage,  light  amber 
in  color,  5;  Scale  hive,  month's  record  of,  30;  Scales 
for  grading  honey,  481,  563 ;  Scales  record  honey- 
flow,  232;  Scales  special  for  apiaries,  437;  Schools, 
beekeeping  in,  21,  23,  899 ;  Scraper,  hive,  582 ; 
Season,  California,  disappointing,  369  ;  Section-honey 
production,  Hand  on,  805  ;  Section,  should  it  be  called 
one  pound?  140;  Section  spers,  when  to  put  on, 
521;  ^Section,  tin  covers  for,  174;  Sections,  4x5, 
weight  of,  207;  Sections,  cost  of,  602;  Sections,  full 
sheets  in,  564;  Sections,  old  style,  77;  Sections,  one- 
piece.  Crane  on,  564 ;  Sections,  plain  v.  beeway,  879 ; 
Sections,  queen  laying  in,  583;  Sections,  weight  of, 
364;  Selling  comb  and  extracted  at  same  price,  465; 
Selling  comb  honey  by  weight,  461 ;  Selling  direct  to 
consumer,  451 ;  Selling  from  house  to  house,  458 ; 
Selling  honey,  Adema  on,  444;  Selling  honey  by 
carload,  447  ;  Selling  honev  bv  showing  photograph, 
466;  Selling  honey  in  New  Zealand,  453,  615;  Sell- 
ing honey,  Shafer  on,  443  :  Selling  honey,  storekeep- 
er's standpoint,  449 ;  Selling  honey  to  commission 
house,  877;  Selling  honey  too  cheaply,  460;  Selling 
to  retail  grocers,  455 ;  Shade-board,  Doolittle  on, 
842;  Shade,  is  there  danger  of  too  much?  821;  Shak- 
en-swarm plan  for  women,  147 ;  Shaking  combs, 
Barstow's  plan  for,  887;  Shaking  combs.  Bunch's 
plan  for,  230:  Shaking  combs  of  diseased  colonies, 
726,  887;  Shaking  combs  without  hurting  bees,  335; 
Shallow  extracting  supers,  value  of,  403 ;  Shallow- 
frame  honey  packed  for  market,  790  ;  Shed,  nuisance, 
55 ;  Sheep,  grass  cutters,  85,  707  ;  Sheep  not  neces- 
sarv  for  white  clover  vield,  388  ;  Shelter,  effect  of  on 
swai-ming,  116,  140':  Shelter,  hot  weather,  163: 
Sheltered  localitv,  advantage  of,  115;  Shipment  of 
diseased  bees,  interstate,  78,  130,  143,  881;  Shipping 
bees  in  car  lots,  504,  905 ;  Shipping  bees  without 
combs,  173,  250,  257,  422;  Shipping  diseased  colo- 
nies, prosecution  for,  143,  881;  Shipping  comb 
honev  in  candv-pail,  450:  Shipping  diseased  bees, 
78,  '130,  143,  881:  Shipping  fragile  articles, 
347,  375;  Shipping  full  colonies  1000  miles,  678; 
Shipping  honey  by  freight,  C.  O.  D.,  908  ;  vShipping 
honey  in  cold  weather.  41,  109;  Shipping  in  comb- 
less  packages,  173,  250,  257,  422;  Shipping  long 
distance,  656;  Sifting  to  find  queen,  501;  Skinner, 
O.  C,  beekeeper,  574;  .Skunk,  traded  for  bees,  65; 
Skunks  in  California,  635;  Slumgum,  to  take  from 
solar  extractor,  570;  Smoke  method  of  introducing. 
See  Introducing;  Smoker,  lining  for  firebox,  424; 
Smoker,  pan  of  coals  for,  79;  Smoker,  use  of,  776; 
Smokers,  A.  C.  Miller  on  size  of,  843  ;  Smokers,  Dr. 
Miller  on  size  of,  705 ;  Smokers,  Holtermann  on, 
651.  903:  Snow,  bees  under,  57;  Snow  blizzard  at 
Medina,    888 ;     Snow    for    closing    entrances,    329 ; 
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Snowdrop,  honey-plant,  648  ;  Soap-box  for  hive,  565  ; 
Soil,  sweet  and  sour,  207 ;  Solar  extractor,  to  take 
slumgum  from,  570 ;  Southern  beekeeping,  problems 
different,  414 ;  Southern  honey  from  locust,  438 ; 
Spacing  of  extracting  combs,  840;  Special  numbers. 
Dr.  Miller  on,  793;  Speedometer  for  hives,  707; 
Splints  V.  wire,  749,  793;  Spray  on  clover  kills  bees, 
337;  Spraying  bloom  injures  trees,  234;  Spraying 
blossoms  in  Ontario,  288,  366;  Spraying  blossoms. 
Prof.  Shaw  on,  313;  Spraying  trees  in  bloom,  210, 
211,  234,  288,  313,  366;  Spring  management.  Cargo 
on,  419 ;  Start  with  bees,  582 ;  Start  with  bees, 
Strube  on,  572  ;  Starters  top  and  bottom,  to  put  in, 
256;  Stealing  eggs,  907;  Steam-boiler  for  artificial 
ripening  of  honey,  444;  Steam-knife,  Holtermann  • 
on,  849  ;  Steam-knife,  H.  H.  Root  on,  847 ;  Steam- 
knife,  Morley  Pettit  on,  616 ;  Steam-knife,  tea-kettle 
for,  377;  Sting  severe  if  left  in  wound,  172;  Sting- 
ing bees,  116;  Stings,  difference  in  virulence,  634; 
Stings  have  no  effect,  65 ;  Stings,  how  bees  extract, 
878;  Stings,  is  immunity  from  inherited?  860; 
Stings,  observations  on,  383,  384,  385;  Stites,  Robt., 
Colorado,  49  ;  Stores,  honey  not  well  shown  in,  445, 
707  ;  Stores,  lack  of  in  spring,  132  ;  Straining,  grav- 
ity, 216;  Straining,  heating  honey  for,  794;  Strain- 
ing honey  when  extracted,  576 ;  Sugar,  feeding  of, 
404,  563;  Sugar  inferior  to  best  honev  for  winter, 
284;  Sugar,  is  it  wholesome  for  bees?  729,  858; 
Sugar,  loaf,  for  feeding  bees,  30,  40,  272;  Sugar, 
soft  A,  233;  Sugar  syrup  v.  honey,  141,  253,  328, 
483;  Sugar  v.  honey  as  food,  904;  Sulphur  for  par- 
alysis, 822  ;  Sulphur  for  treating  diseased  bees,  778  ; 
Super-rest,  350 ;  Supers,  brood  in  removed  in  fall, 
733;  Supers,  eight-frame,  entered  quickly,  441,794; 
Supers  entered  quiekiy  in  good  flow,  903 ;  Supers, 
when  to  put  on,  521 ;  Supplies,  cost  of,  602  ;  Swarm, 
August,  305 ;  Swarm,  capture  of  starts  interest  in 
bees,  583 ;  Swarm  carries  foul  brood,  795 ;  Swarm 
control,  Atwater  on,  310;  Swarm  control,  dentist's 
method,  369;  Swarm  dropped  into  hive,  316;  Swarm, 
foul  brood  from,  579,  633,  856;  Swarm  hived  in 
upper  story,  4;  Swarm  issues  if  bees  crowded,  351; 
Swarm  on  fence  rail,  300,  382;  Swarm  on  fig  tree, 
410 ;  Swarm  from  super  on  ground,  482 ;  Swarm 
prevented  by  caging  queen,  618 ;  Swarm  prevented 
by  interchanging  brood-frame,  333;  Swarm  pre- 
vented by  upper  entrance,  381 ;  Swarm  prevention 
in  nine-frame  hives,  654;  Swarm,  runaway,  297; 
Swarm  stings  horse,  714;  Swarm,  study  of  for  rec- 
reation, 528 ;  Swarm  with  clipped  queen  goes  to 
other  hive,  437;  Swarming,  Burt  system,  Chadwick 
on,  671;  Swarming,  changing  halves  of  double  brood- 
nest,  301 ;  Swarming,  Colorado,  752 ;  Swarming,  de- 
queening,  to  prevent,  194;  Swarming,  destroying 
capped  cells,  to  prevent,  284,  564;  Swarming,  Dr. 
Miller  on,  284,  408 ;  Swarming,  Doolittle  plan  not 
success  in  Idaho,  310;  Swarming,  drones  necessary 
for,  286;  Swarming,  freaks  of,  547;  Swarming, 
Humpert's  plan,  674;  Swarming  in  East,  292; 
Swarming  in  North,  289  ;  Swarming  in  South,  290  ; 
Swarming,  Junge-Pierce  ventilators,  308;  Swarming, 
natural,  is  it  profitable?  367;  Swarming  prevented 
by  forming  nuclei,  298;  Swarming  prevented  by 
ventilation,  300;  Swarming,  queen  and  two  combs 
removed,  335 ;  Swarming,  queen-cells  destroyed  to 
prevent,  284,  561;  Swarms  after  four  o'clock,  485; 
Swarms  attracted  by  rope,  464;  Swarms  carried  in 
sacks,  577;  Swarms  carrying  foul  brood,  579,  633, 
856;  Swarms  cluster  before  leaving,  387;  Swarms 
cluster  in  various  places,  316;  Swarms  from  foul- 
broody  colony,  822;  Swarms  from  limbs,  352; 
Swarms  from  mating  nuclei,  581 ;  Swarms,  shaken, 
brood  from,  408  ;  Swarms,  strange  behavior  of,  Doo- 
little on,  567;  Swarms,  three  in  hive,  304;  Swarms, 
why  they  don't  carry  foul  brood,  734;  Sweet  clover 
and  alfalfa  stood  drouth,  692  ;  Sweet  clover  "  boost," 
816;  Sweet  clover,  Crane  on,  794;  Sweet  clover 
developed  in  West,  340;  Sweet  clover,  Dr.  Miller  on, 
705 ;  Sweet-clover  honey,  837 ;  Sweet  clover  in 
Ontario,  884;  Sweet  clover  liked  by  cattle,  500; 
Sweet  clover,  nectar  in,  557,  669  ;  Sweet  clover  pre- 
vents land  from  washing,  645;  Sweet-clover  seed, 
sowing,   819  ;    Sweet-clover  seed,  to  gather,   142. 

Tariff  on  honey  ten  cents,  749  ;  Tariff  reduction, 
Foster  on,  78 :  faxes  on  bees,  142 ;  Tea-kettle  for 
steam-knife,  377;  Temper  of  bees  varias,  710,  880; 
Temperature,  ideal  in  winter,  141,  439;  Tempera- 
ture, sudden  drop,  kills  bees,  368;  Tenement  hives 
in  Russia,  262;  Tent,  bees  around,  440;  Terms,  plea 
for  uniformity,  793;  Texas,  cold  snap,  251;  Texas 
foul-brood  law,  649 ;  Texas  honey-flow  in  November, 


882 ;  Texas,  new  locations  in,  882 ;  Texas  prospects, 
111;  Tin  covers  for  comb-honey  sections,  726;  Tin, 
paste  for,  232,  351,  466;  Tobacco  smoke  for  bees, 
840;  Top-bars,  thickness  of,  204;  Toronto,  exhibit 
of  honey  at,  601;  Transferring  from  tree  in  Febru- 
ary, 721;  Transferring  without  drumming,  315; 
Tree,  colony  taken  from  in  February,  721;  Tree, 
combs  in,  smash,  620 ;  Tree  contains  barrel  of  hon- 
ey,  708  ;   Tree,  to  remove  bees  from,   606. 

Uncapping-can  v.  melter,  846;  Uncapping-cans  of 
galvanized  tubs,  209;  Uncapping-knife,  steam,  377, 
616,  847,  849;  Uncapping-machine,  latest  form,  338; 
Uncapping-melter  v.  can,  846 ;  Uniting,  Alexander 
plan  not  success,  349;  Uniting  in  spring,  315;  Un- 
ripened  honey,  extracting,  164;  Unsealed  honey  may 
be  ripe,   793  ;   Upper  entrance,   381. 

Veil,  collapsible,  wanted,  110;  Veils,  Fox  on,  116; 
Veils,  special  wire  cloth  for,  481 ;  Ventilated  bee- 
escape,  577,  776,  884;  Ventilated  bottom-board,  314; 
Ventilation  above  packing,  329  ;  Ventilation  between 
stories  for  swarming,  284;  Ventilation  causes  un- 
finished sections,  671;  Ventilation  for  bees,  amount 
required,  204,  364;  Ventilation  outdoors  and  in- 
doors, 439;  Ventilation  to  prevent  swarming,  300, 
705,  793,  880;  Ventilator  and  non-swarmer,  308; 
Vicious  bees  in  California,  329 ;  Vinegar,  honey,  to 
make,  906;  Vinegar  plant,  W.  W.  Carey's,  854; 
Virgin,  effect  of  brood  on,  382,  466,  535;  Virgins 
hatch  if  colonies  left  ten  days,  669 ;  Virgins  intro- 
duced by  smoke  plan,  734;  Virgins  introduced  of 
any  age,  690 ;  Virgins  lost  because  of  high  wind, 
692;  Virgins,  no  hindrance  to  introducing,  481; 
Virgins,  to  introduce,  504;  Virgins,  when  to  intro- 
duce, 580 ;  Vitality  of  northern  and  southern  bees, 
584. 

Wagon,  apiary,  Scholl's,  346;  Wagon,  loading  hives 
on,  25 ;  Wall,  to  remove  bees  from,  606/^  Waste  for 
smoker  fuel,  599,  775 ;  Water,  bees  take  in  short 
time,  822  ;  Water  for  queen-cages,  692  ;  Wax,  amount 
of  honey  bees  consume  to  make,  481;  Wax  extractor, 
solar,  to  get  slunigum  from,  570 ;  Wax-extractors, 
two  kinds  needed,  316;  Wax  from  Hatch-Gemmel 
press,  378;  Wax-rendering  economical,  124;  Wax- 
rendering  with  Hatch  press,  498 ;  Wax  secretion 
and  comb-building,  405;  Wax  shipped  in  double 
sacks,  205 ;  Wax-tube  rubber  bulb,  123  ;  Weight, 
law  requiring,  on  food  packages,  462 ;  Weight  of 
comb  honey,  shrinkage  in,  822  ;  Weight,  selling  comb 
honey  by,  461;  Weighing  scales  special  for  apiaries, 
437;  Western  Honey  Bee,  first  issue,  285;  Western 
Honey  Bee,  publication  of,  174 ;  Wheeled  chair, 
working  bees  from,  812;  White-clover  grazing  nec- 
essary? 100,  108,  388;  Whitewashing  v.  painting, 
711;  Willow  for  pollen  and  honey,  412:  Willow, 
honey  from,  564;  Windbreaks,  Crane  on,  249;  Wind- 
breaks, Halter  on,  55  ;  Windbreaks,  Holtermann  on, 
269;  Windbreaks,  natural  v.  artificial,  181;  Wind- 
breaks prevent  circulation  of  air,  108 ;  Winter-case 
for  twelve  hives,  682 ;  Winter-case  of  coffee-box, 
18;  Winter-cases  and  moisture,  619;  Winter-cases, 
Holtermann's,  848;  Winter-cases  of  old  boxes,  345; 
Winter  feeding,  Rexford  on,  817;  Winter-flights  in 
warm  room,  860;  Winter-nest  controversy,  7.  76 
108,  439,  482,  563  ;  Winter  protection,  paper  frame- 
work for,  724;  Winter  sheds,  List  on,  681;  Winter 
stores,  advantage  of  abundance  of,  518,  600,  794 ; 
Winter  temperature,  ideal,  141,  204;  Wintering,  A. 
I.  Root's  directions  for,  863;  Wintering  bees  in 
warm  room.  182;  Wintering,  Beucus  on,  718;  Win- 
tering, contracted  brood-cliamber,  4;  Wintering, 
Crane's  summary  of,  109  ;  Wintering,  effect  of  mois- 
ture on,  691;  Wintering,  Hand  on,  716;  Wintering 
in  box-hives,  163;  Wintering  in  cold  storage,  655; 
Wintering  nuclei  in  one  hive,  652 ;  Wintering  on 
solid  combs  of  honey,  6;  Wintering,  position  of 
cluster,  725 :  Wintering  surplus  queens  in  nuclei, 
656;  Wintering  three-frame  nuclei,  732;  Wintering, 
warm  room  for,  860;  Wintering  with  screen-covered 
bottom-board,  763;  Wire  v.  splints,  749,  793;  Wire- 
cloth,  special  for  veils,  402,  481;  Wiring  foundation, 
799,  877;  Wiring,  plan  for,  29;  Wiring,  when  put- 
ting frames  together,  203  ;  Woman  as  assistant  bee- 
keeper, 146;  Woman,  beekeeper  forty  years,  158; 
Woman  does  any  work  in  apiary,  162;  Woman  en- 
.ioys  work  with  bees,  620 ;  Woman  managing  heavy 
lifting,  145,  159;  Woman  that  likes  beekeeping,  160; 
Woman's  work  with  bees,  155;  Women,  dress  of,  in 
apiary,  148,  152,  159;  Worker  comb,  thickness  of, 
437 ;  Workers  undeveloped  females,  65 ;  Worker 
combs  from   starters,    303. 
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ABC  and  X  Y  Z,  new  edition  of,  246;  Adulter- 
ation and  misbranding  honey  cakes,  3  ;  Adulteration 
found  in  Connecticut,  71;  Advance  in  the  price  of 
hive  lumber  and  supplies,  746  ;  Alfalfa,  cutting  early, 
873;  American  Bee  Journal  editor  in  Europe,  557, 
701;  Amherst  convention  and  field  day,  861;  Am- 
herst convention  at  Massachusetts,  434,  435 ;  Api- 
aries protected  from  the  north  wind,  325  ;  Apiary  of 
Earl  M.  Nichols,  833;  Apiary,  our  waterworks,  790; 
Apiary,  Zautner's,  665 ;  Apicultural  schools  in  the 
country,  107;  Apalachicola  proposition  of  increasing 
bees,  748,  789 ;  Ault  apiary,  325 ;  Australian  bee- 
book,  new,  397;  Automobile  truck  for  outyard,  245, 
745,   790. 

Baby  nuclei,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  632 ; 
Baby  nuclei  at  the  basswood  grove,  631;  Baldwin, 
incorrect  initials,  665 ;  Basswood  apiary,  cell-build- 
ing colonies  in,  703  ;  Basswood,  conditions  favorable 
for  growing,  631,  632;  Basswood  grove,  ours,  631; 
Bee,  bumble,  life  history  of,  73 ;  Bee-cellar  in  Nor- 
way, 668 ;  Bee  culture  in  Italy,  667 ;  Bee  culture 
taught  at  the  colleges,  107;  Bee-escape  board,  ven- 
tilated, 560;  Beekeepers,  the  careless  kind,  630; 
Beekeepers,  "  one-horse  "  in  the  East,  201 ;  Beekeep- 
ing in  Norway,  668 ;  Bee-moth  blessing  in  disguise, 
362;  Bee  paper,  new,  ;n  California,  201;  Bee  sup- 
plies, increased  cost  of,  746;  Bees  and  cranberry 
growing,  478,  479;  Bees  and  fruit,  169,  361,  399, 
434,  478,  479  ;  Bees  and  fruit,  remarkable  testimony, 
561;  Bees  by  parcel  post,  169;  Bees,  digging  them 
out  of  the  snow  at  Medina,  888 ;  Bees  doubling  dur- 
ing winter,  170;  Bees,  five-banders,  37;  Bees  in  the 
parcel  post,  137;  Bees,  increasing,  by  moving  south, 
748;  Bees  killed  by  spraying,  399,  477,  665;  Bees 
liable  to  smother  under  snow,  836;  Bees,  long  lived, 
I ;  Bees,  moving  in  the  height  of  winter,  72 ;  Bees, 
shipping  without  comb,  37,  169,  436;  Bees  brailing 
honey-thieves,  2 ;  Bees  without  comb  denied  parcel- 
post  privilege,  106 ;  Bees  without  comb  must  have 
water,  595 ;  Beet  sugar,  ban  removed  from,  398 ; 
Beginners'  number,  character  of,  1  ;  Betsinger  wire 
fence,  559  ;  Blizzard  of  snow  Nov.  9,  875 ;  Blizzard 
at  Medina,  836;  Bonney's  method  of  fastening  combs 
in  sections,  702 ;  Book,  Australian  bee,  397 ;  Book- 
lets, free,  on  the  use  of  honey,  666  ;  Brick  tenement 
hives,  245  ;  Brimstoning  bees,  A.  I.'s  experience,  71 ; 
Brood-rearing  causing  consumption  of  stores,  1,  105  ; 
Brood-rearing  fostered  by  warm  weather  in  winter, 
833;  Brooks  on  clover  soil,  436;  Bulletin  from  State 
Entomologist  of  Indiana,  281;  Bulletin  on  bees,  New 
York,  701;  Bulletin  on  pollen  collecting,  282;  Bulle- 
tin on  sacbrood,  171;  Bulletin  on  wax  scales,  139; 
Bulletins  from  the  State  of  New  York  by  Wright, 
630;  Bulletins  from  Tennessee,  631;  Bulletins,  new, 
on  bees  to  be  noticed,  701 ;  Bulletins,  some  now,  on 
bees,  630;  Bumblebee,  life  history  of,  73;  Byard, 
John  L.,  superintendent  at  the  bee-yard  at  Massa- 
chusetts College,  666. 

California  bee  paper,  new,  201,  281;  California 
honey  crop  a  failure,  327  ;  California  winter  freeze, 
106;  Canadian  Bee  Journal  absorbed  by  the  Cana- 
dian Horticulturist,  477;  Canadian  uncapping-knife, 
478;  Candy,  hard,  giving  bees  in  winter,  3,  137; 
Candy  made  by  I.  R.  Good,  789 ;  Candy,  new,  for 
bees,  435;  Cape  Cod  cranberry  growing,  478;  Cap- 
ping-melter,  Peterson,  478  ;  Car  of  bees,  safe  arrival 
of  in  Florida,  834 ;  Carload  of  bees  to  Florida,  875 ; 
Carload  of  bees  for  Florida  being  loaded,  888  ;  Car- 
loads of  bees  moving  south,  to  increase,  748,  789 ; 
Casteel  on  manipulation  of  wax  scales,  139;  Casteel 
on  pollen  collecting,  282;  Cell-building  colonies,  703; 
Cellar  wintering  at  Medina,  202;  Clipping  not  prac- 
ticed at  Medina,  515;  Clover  abundant,  433;  Clo- 
vers, soil  for,  436;  Coggshall,  D.  H.,  death  of,  105; 
Coggshall,  p.  H.,  in  memoriam  of,  137;  Comb-honey 
canard  again,  281;  Comb  honey  cut  and  fastening 
into  sections,  702,  703  ;  Comb  honey,  importance  of 
shipping  early,  666 ;  Comb  honey  in  extracting- 
frames,  792;  Comb  honey  packed  in  straw  or  hay, 
105;  Comb  honey  produced  in  sections,  Hand's  sys- 
tem, 875 ;  Comb-honey  production.  Hand's  new 
scheme  for,  791;  Comb-honey  production  in  shallow 
frames  v.  comb-honey  production  in  sections,'  791, 
792;  Combs,  infected,  cleaned  out  by  bee-moth,  362; 
'~'ombs,  to  get  the  bees  to  draw  out  per  section,  791; 
Combs,  to  get  drawn  out  for  sections,  791;  Connec- 
ticut, bee  inspection  in,  169  ;  Connecticut  foul-brood 
law,  477;  Convention  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  434,  435; 
Convention  at  Toronto,  835 ;  Convention  dates,  ar- 
ranging not  to  conflict,  593  ;  Convention,  York  State, 


875;  Convention,  Illinois  State,  398;  Convention,  Na- 
tional, 137;  Convention  of  Ohio  State  Beekeepers, 
105  ;  Conventions,  arranging  dates  for,  558  ;  Cracked- 
wheat  muffins  and  honey,  514,  835;  Cranberry  grow- 
ing at  Cape  Cod,  478  ;  Cut  combs  put  into  sections 
by  J.  E.  Hand,  791. 

Dadant  in  Europe,  557  ;  Der  Bien  und  seine  Zueht, 
398;  Donahey,  the  cartoonist,  a  beekeeper,  833; 
"Dot  makes  no  neffer  mind,"  630;  Drones,  schools 
of,  in  the  air,  513;  Drouth  broken,  666;  Dual  in- 
troduction, 397. 

Editorials  inspired  by  outdoor  work,  513;  Elec- 
tric alarm  for  extracting  purposes,  478 ;  Electric 
alarm  for  filling  square  cans,  478  ;  Embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  bees  in  Imperial  County,  Cal.,  665  ;  En- 
trances closed  by  too  deep  snow,  836;  Entrances,  not 
closed  for  moving,  745 ;  Escape-board,  ventilated, 
560;  European  foul  brood,  Italians  nearly  immune, 
631;  European  foul  brood  no  trouble  to  the  profes- 
sional beekeeper,  876;  Exhibit  at  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Amherst,  593  ;  Extracting  at  Medina,  477, 
478 ;  Extracting,  central  station,  203 ;  Extracting 
field-day  at  Amherst,  436;  Extracting-house  with  sol- 
id or  screen  doors,  202 ;  Extracting,  symposium  on, 
203 ;  Extractor,  advantage  of  large  size,  203 ;  Ex- 
tractor,  evolution  of,   560. 

Feeding  bees  hard  candy.  See  Candy,  hard; 
Feeding  hard  candy  in  the  cellar,  3 ;  Pence  system, 
who  introduced  it,  557 ;  Fences  made  of  wire  for 
producing  fancy  honey,  559 ;  Five-banders  not  all 
bad  stingers,  37 ;  Florida,  carload  of  bees  to,  875 : 
Florida  apiary  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  748,  789,  834; 
Fondant  of  the  new  bee  candy,  435;  Food  value  of 
honey,  873  ;  Food  value  of  honey  and  sugar,  133 ; 
Foster,  death  of,  201 ;  Foul  brood,  European,  no 
trouble  to  the  professional  beekeeper,  876 ;  Foul- 
brood  inspecting  a  good  school,  557;  Foul-brood 
inspectors,  meeting  of,  71 ;  Foul  brood,  new  method 
for  curing,  876;  Foul  brood  insured  against, 
665;  Foul-brood  law  in  Connecticut,  169,  477; 
Foul-brood  law  in  Iowa,  169;  Foul-brood  law 
in  Michigan,  170,  325;  Foul-brood  law  in  Texas, 
665 ;  Foul-brood  law,  Texas,  why  no  appropriation, 
704;  Foul-brood  legislation  in  the  United  States, 
362;  Foul  brood  spread  by  tramp  beekeeper,  138; 
Foundation  painted  with  melted  wax  to  prevent  sag- 
ging, 875;  Foundation,  to  prevent  stretching  or 
buckling,  875 ;  Prame-tongs,  when  they  may  be  a 
necessity,  558;  France's  scheme  for  advertising  hon- 
ey, 665,  666 ;  Freight  rates  lower  in  New  South 
Wales,  202;  Fruit-grower  and  the  bees,  169;  Fruit 
trees,  fertilized  by  bees,  remarkable  testimony,  561, 
562;  Fuller's  new  bee  candy,   435. 

German  bee-book,  Gerstung,  398  ;  Gillette  on  spray- 
ing, 361;  Gleanings  during  the  last  forty  years, 
71;  Gleanings  for  1914,  790;  Glucose  in  New  Or- 
leans molasses,  397 ;  Good,  I.  R.,  death  of,  789 ; 
Government  moving-picture  film,  833  ;  Grading,  care- 
lessness in,   170. 

Hand-book  of  apiculture  by  Zander,  327;  Hand's 
new  scheme  of  producing  comb  honey,  791;  Hand 
system  of  producing  comb  honey  in  sections,  876; 
Hard  candy  given  bees  in  winter,  3,  137;  Hay  or 
straw  for  packing  fragile  articles,  105;  High  cost  of 
living,  835;  Hive,  Long-idea,  revi-sed,  436;  Hives, 
doubled-walled  in  the  cellar,  2 ;  Hives,  increased 
cost  of,  746 ;  Hodgson  escape-board,  560 ;  Honey  a 
concentrated  food,  629 ;  Honey  adulterated,  701 ; 
Honey  and  nectar,  difiference  between,  703  ;  Honey 
and  sugar,  food  value  of,  138;  Honey  and  supplv 
exhibits  at  Amherst,  593  ;  Honey  as  a  ifood,  by  Mad- 
am Maeterlinck,  745 ;  Honey,  food  value  of,  873 ; 
Honey  by  parcel  post,  245  ;  Honey  cake  by  Maeter- 
linck, 745  ;  Honey  capped  over  before  extracting,  434; 
Honey-crop  conditions,  361,  433,  479,  513,  560; 
Honey-crop  reports  from  beekeepers,  596,  597,  598; 
Honey-day  in  Indiana,  833;  Honey  for  washing 
clothes,  201 ;  Honey  production  ■  at  Medina,  478 ; 
Honey-pump,  478;  Honey  ripening,  natural  v.  arti- 
ficial method,  703  ;  Honey  straining,  carelessness  in, 
665 ;  Honey,  tariff  on,  559 ;  Honey,  value  of  forty 
years  ago,  71 ;  Huffman,  Jacob,  death  of.  701 ; 
Humpert's  method  of  producing  comb  honey,  702, 
703. 

Index  for  1913,  873;  Illinois  State  bee  convention, 
398 ;  Imperial  County  bars  shipment  of  bees,  665 ; 
Indiana  bulletin  on  bees,  281;  Indiana  honey-day, 
833;  Inspector  work  good  experience,  557;  Inspec- 
tors,   foul-brood,    meeting   of,    71 ;    Insuring    against 
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foul  brood  in  Switzerland,  665 ;  Introducing  by  the 
Miller  smoke  method,  747  ;  Introducing  bj'  the  smoke 
method,  667 ;  Introducing  old  virgins  by  the  smoke 
plan,  594 ;  Introducing  with  smoke,  558 ;  Introduc- 
tion, dual,  correction,  397 ;  Iowa,  foul-brood  law, 
169  ;  Italian  beekeeping  in  Italy,  667  ;  Italians  near- 
ly immune  to  European  foul  brood,  631;  Italians  to 
be    raised    in    their    native    climate,    667.  r 

Kansas,  good  bee  locations  in,  106;  Keller,  Helen, 
202. 

Langstroth  hive,  birthplace  of,  833  ;  Laws  for  foul 
brood,  how  to  secure,  704;  Laws  recently  passed  in 
the  United  States  for  foul  brood,  362;  Legislation  on 
foul  brood  in  the  United  States,  362;  Long-idea  hive 
revised,   436. 

McEvoy,  Wm.,  death  of,  477 ;  Maeterlinck  on  hon- 
ey cake,  745 ;  Market  reports,  importance  of  accu- 
racy, 561;  Massachusetts  convention,  361,  434,  435; 
Massachusetts  school  for  apiculture,  326;  Mating  of 
queens  affected  by  high  wind,  513;  Mating  of  queens 
and  drones,  513;  Mclntyre,  Flora,  873;  Mendleson's 
storage  can,  201 ;  Michigan  iOul-brood  law,  170,  325; 
Miller  method  of  introducing,  correction,  702  ;  Miller 
method  of  introducing  with  smoke,  558,  667,  747; 
Moth-miller  a  blessing  in  disguise,  362;  Motortruck 
for  out-apiary  work,  326 ;  Moving  bees  in  height  of 
winter,  72 ;  Moving  bees  to  Florida  a  success,  834 ; 
Moving  bees  without  closing  entrances,  ?  ?  ? ;  Moving 
carloads  of  bees  from  the  north  to  south  to  winter, 
748 ;  Moving-picture  film  on  bees,  833 ;  Muffins, 
cracked- wheat,   514. 

National  convention,  137 ;  New  York  State  bulle- 
tins, 630,  701;  New  Zealand  apiary,  361;  Niver, 
S.  A.,  557  ;  Norway  beekeeping,  668  ;  Novice's  Glean- 
ings  in   Bee  Culture,    71. 

Observatory  hive,  new,  436;  Ohio  pure-food  law, 
834;  Ohio  State  Beekeepers'  convention,  105;  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas  demanding  sweet  clover,  746  ;  Ok- 
lahoma, good  bee  locations  in,  106;  Ontario  great 
promise  for  bees,  435  ;  Oren,  Dr.  Jesse,  scheme  for 
producing  comb  honey,   792. 

Paper  winter-cases  for  hives,  745  ;  Parcel  post  for 
beeswax,  106;  Parcel  post  for  honey,  245;  Peterson 
capping-melter,  478;  Pickled  brood  as  sacbrood,  171; 
Pollen-collecting  by  the  honeybees,  282 ;  Pollination 
of  fruit  trees  by  bees,  434 ;  Pound  packages  of  bees, 
37;  Pound  packages  of  bees  denied  parcel  post, 
106 ;  Pound  packages  for  mailing  bees,  importance 
of  water,  595;  Power  extractor,  evolution  of,  560; 
Prices,  importance  of  accuracy,  561;  Pure-food  law 
in  Ohio,   834. 

Queen-cage  candy  by  Mr.  Good,  789  ;  Queen-cage 
candy,  new,  435 ;  Queen-cages,  water-bottles  for, 
745 ;    Queens,    enormous   demand   for,    557. 

Kepp  Brothers  on  bees  and  fruit,  562;  Retrospect 
in  apiculture,  559 ;  Rheese,  visit  of,  629  ;  Ripening, 
natural  v.  artificial,  703  ;  Robbed-out  colonies,  smoke 
method  of  introducing,  747  ;  Root  A.  I.,  brimstoning 
bees,  71;  Root-Ault  apiary,  325;  Root's  automobile 
truck  for  out-apiaries,  326;  Root's  book  on  "Win- 
tering Bees,"  702. 

Sacbrood,  all  about,  171;  Sections  fancy  and  No. 
1,  433;  School  for  beekeepers  in  Massachusetts,  326; 
Schools,  apicultural,  in  the  country,  107 ;  Screen 
doors  V.  solid  for  extracting  houses,  202 ;  Shaking, 
double,  new  methods  for,   876;   Shinning  up  trees  for 


swarms,  515,  790;  Shipping  bees  without  comb,  37; 
Sladen  on  pollen  gathering,  282  ;  Sladen  on  the  bum- 
blebee, 73  ;  Sleds  for  moving  bees,  72 ;  Smoker  fuel 
of  greasy  waste,  514;  Smoke  method  of  introducing, 
558,  667,  747  ;  Smoke  plan  for  introducing  old  vir- 
gins, 594;  Snow  an  excellent  protection  for  outdoor 
wintered  colonies,  836;  Snow  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  836;  Special  numbers  for  Gleanings  for  1914, 
702,  790,  791;  Spraying  and  killing  bees,  6^6; 
Spraying  of  fruit  trees,  562;  Spraying,  how  it  killed 
bees,  399  ;  Spraying  killing  bees,  477  ;  Spraying  out 
of  season,  169;  Spraying,  when  to  apply  to  avoid 
killing  bees,  361;  Steam  uncapping-knife,  478; 
Straining  honey,  carelessness  in,  665 ;  Straw  for 
packing  comb  honey,  105 ;  Sugar  beet,  ban  removed 
from,  398;  Sugar,  coffee  A,  for  feeding,  3;  Sugar  in 
excessive  amount  in  human  system,  170;  Sugar  on 
the  free  list,  629  ;  Swarm  being  hived,  281 ;  Swarm- 
ing and  climbing  trees,  515;  Swarming  caused  by 
forcing  bees  on  comb  foundation,  791,  792;  Swarm- 
ing not  controlled  by  raising  hives  up,  746;  Swarm- 
ing, prevention  of,  by  Vernon  Burt,  593  ;  Swarms 
settling  in  trees  of  waterworks  apiary,  790;  Sweet 
clover  and  the  road  supervisors  in  Ohio,  516;  Sweet 
clover  at  the  waterworks,  557 ;  Sweet  clover  having 
a  boom  and  why  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  746 ; 
Symposium  on  extracting,  203. 

Tariff  on  honey,  reduction  of,  559  ;  Taylor's  "comb- 
levelers,"  792;  Tennessee  bulletins,  681;  Tennessee 
inspector  report,  106 ;  Texas  foul-brood  law  inoper- 
ative, 665  ;  Texas  foul-brood  law,  why  no  appropria- 
tion, 704;  Thieves,  honey,  2;  Toronto  convention, 
835;  Tramp  beekeeper  spreading  disease,  138;  Tra- 
vaini's  book  on  bees,  667;  Trees,  shinning  up,  515; 
Truck  at  Medina  for  automobile  work,  478 ;  Truck, 
automobile,  for  out-apiary  work,  326,  790;  Truck, 
light  motor  for  outyard,  245 ;  Tyrrell  resigns  from 
Review,    327. 

Uncapping-knife,   steam,   478. 

Ventilation  to  control  swarming,  593 ;  Virgins, 
old,  introducing  by  smoke,  594  ;  Virgins,  two,  living 
in  a  hive,  594. 

Washing  clothes  in  honey,  201;  Waste,  greasy,  for 
smoker  fuel,  514;  Water  for  bees  by  express,  595; 
Water  for  queen-cages,  745 ;  Waterworks  apiary, 
our,  790 ;  Waugh  on  the  pollination  of  fruit  trees, 
434 ;  Wax  scales,  how  manipulated,  139 ;  Western 
Honey  Bee,  first  number,  201,  281 ;  Wheat,  cracked, 
for  cereal  food,  835 ;  Wheat,  cracked,  muffins  and 
honey,  835;  White,  Dan,  death  of,  434;  Whitten  on 
wintering  bees  in  warm  room,  170;  Whitten's  new 
observatory  hive,  436;  Wilson,  gi'andmother,  death 
of,  105;  Windbreaks  and  wintering,  169;  Wind- 
breaks for  apiaries,  325  ;  Windbreaks,  importance  of 
for  wintering,  38;  Winds,  high,  affecting  queen 
mating,  513;  Winter-cases  of  paper  for  hives,  745; 
Winter  freeze  in  California,  106;  Winter  nest  again. 
Miller  on,  2;  Wintering  bees  in  warm  room,  170; 
"  Wintering  Bees  "  revised,  702  ;  Wintering  double- 
walled  hives  in  the  cellar,  2,  72 ;  Wintering  indoors 
at  Medina,  202;  Wintering,  windbreaks  for,  38,  39; 
Wire  fences  for  producing  fancy  honey,  559 ; 
Wright's  bulletin  on  bees,   630. 

Yellow  bees  not  all  bad  stingers,  37;  York  State 
convention,  875. 

Zander's  hand-book  of   apiculture,   327. 


A.  I.  ROOT'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Adulteration  of  food,  392 ;  Acousticon,  test  of, 
868;  Alcohol  of  no  value  as  a  stimulant,  70;  Alfal- 
fa hay,  value  of,  870;  Amadumbe,  dasheen  of  South 
Africa,  698,  740,  785;  Apiaries,  motor  truck  for 
work  in,  469;  Apples  from  Iowa,  828;  Apples  in 
Colorado,  278;  Apples  in  Missouri,  239;  Arkansas, 
saloons  barred  from,  380;  Auto  for  farm  work,  827; 
Automobile,    electric,    867. 

Bankers,  are  they  professing  Christians  as  a  rule? 
826;  Bargain,  getting  best  of,  829;  Beekeeper  in 
prison,  letter  from,  509;  Beekeepers,  many  of  them 
Prohibitionists,  360;  Bees  at  the  Kansas  Agricultur- 
al College,  36;  Bible,  reading  it  every  day,  549; 
Bible,  the  best  "  luck^'  stone,"  585  ;  Breeding  idiotic 
chiblren,  909;  Brooksville,  trip  to,  911;  Bungalow, 
A.  I.  Root's,  865,  866;  Burbank  Society,  395;  But- 
tercups good  layers,   830. 

Cabin  in  the  woods,  visit  to,  586;  Capital  punish- 
ment, is  it  justified?  33;  Celery  culture,  237,  625; 
Cement  hotbeds  for  early  garden  truck,  786;  Charity 


and  humility,  more  accomplished  than  by  anger,  353  ; 
Chickens  catching  drones  but  not  workers,  592; 
Chickens,  cooking  grain  for,  789  ;  Childhood  of  A.  I. 
Root,  273 ;  Children  coming  to  school  drunk,  627 ; 
Christianitv  in  everyday  life,  389  ;  Christianity,  test 
of,  353,  468;  Chufas  for  chickens,  244,  356; 
Churches,  doubling  up  of  in  country,  659  ;  Cigarette, 
cause  of  death  of  seven  people,  832 ;  Cigarette  law 
of  West  Virginia,  700 ;  Cigarette,  poem  defining  it, 
474;  Cigarettes  in  China,  W.C.T.LT.  crusade  against, 
104;  Cigarettes  in  New  Zealand,  393;  Cigarettes 
spreading  contagious  diseases,  432 ;  Cigarettes,  user 
of  responsible  for  fire,  664;  Clothing,  what  kind 
most  conducive  to  health,  317;  Clovers,  inoculation 
of  soil  by  nitrogen  bacteria,  359;  Clucking  hen,  is 
she  just  right  for  table?  395;  Coffee,  to  make  from 
wheat,  475  ;  Compass  without  magnetism,  197 ;  Con- 
vergent poultrv  ranch,  135,  280,  740;  Corn  bread, 
to  make,  829  :  Corn  bread,  626,  829  ;  Corn  club,  628, 
786;  Corn  culture,  selection  of  seed,  783;  Corn,  to 
select  for  seed,    660,    697;   Cornstalks,   barren,    660; 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE    CULTURE 


Cost  of  living,  dasheens  reduce,  471;  Counting  chick- 
ens after  they  are  hatched,  242,  323;  Crenshaw 
Bros.,  seedsmen,  912;  Crime  and  intemperance  hand 
in  hand,  744;  Crime,  saloon  direct  cause  of,  396, 
555;  Crime,  wave  of  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  831; 
Cucumber   bugs   killed  by  moth  balls,    472. 

Dasheen,  clipping  from  Country  Gentleman,  470; 
Dasheen,  different  varieties  in  foreign  countries, 
626;  Dasheen  for  making  flour,  470;  Dasheen  in 
Florida,  785;  Dasheen  in  Ohio,  551,  698,  785,828; 
Dasheen  in  West  Indies,  697;  Dasheen,  letter  from 
Brooksville,  Fla.,  739  ;  Dasheen,  letter  from  Govern- 
ment-, 239,  275,  471;  Dasheen,  printed  matter  from 
Government,  167 ;  Dasheen  seed,  why  not  in  seed 
catalogs?  785;  Dasheens  reduce  cost  of  living,  471; 
Dasheens  at  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  697;  Dasheen 
bulbs  for  planting,  553;  Ducks  and  chickens,  both 
in  same  pen,  322 ;  Ducks  and  chickens  swallowing 
nails,  etc.,  741  ;  Ducks,  Indian  Runner,  to  raise  suc- 
cessfully,   198;    Ducks,    what  kind  are   best?    322. 

Ear  phone,  Mears,  868;  Eggs  or  fancy  feathers, 
which  count  most?  830  ;"  Egg  Secrets,"  new  chicken 
book  of  value,  324;  Emigration  law,  735;  Experi- 
ment stations  helping  out  farmers,    697. 

Fake  weather  prophets,  827 ;  Feet,  care  of,  826 ; 
Food,  adulteration  of,  392  ;  Pood,  uncooked  recom- 
mended as  best,  426;  Florida  for  beekeepers,  871; 
Florida,  objectionable  features  of,  590 ;  Florida, 
temperature  of  in  summer,  70  ;  Flour  made  from  the 
da-sheen,  470;  Fraud  advertisements  for  celery  cul- 
ture, 625;  Frauds  for  robbing  sick  people,  358; 
Fraud,  germozone,  509 ;  Frauds  in  poultry  inven- 
tions, 429  ;  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  for  sick  people, 
427;   Frost,   protecting  garden  truck  from,   782. 

Garage,  A.  I.  Root's,  866:  Gardening  for  profit, 
786;  Gardening  in  Florida  and  Ohio  contrasted,  551; 
Gardening  in  October,  danger  of  frosts,  782 ;  Gar- 
dening in  Uganda,  Africa,  431;  Germazone  swindle, 
509;  Gleanings  for  1878,  reprint  from,  621;  Glean- 
ings, story  of  its  growth,  101,  235;  Golden  Rule, 
railroad  claim  agent  advocating,  324;  Good  for  evil, 
623;  Grain,  cooking  for  chickens,  787;  Grape  juice 
a  popular  beverage,   664 ;    Guada  beans,    699. 

Hawks,  indiscriminate  killing  of  questioned,  70; 
Hawks,  almost  all  kinds  kill  chickens,  509  ;  Hawks, 
scarecrows  for  keeping  away  from  chickens,  357; 
Health  foods,  661 ;  Health,  proper  diet  for  better 
than  medicine,  394;  Hearing,  how  to  improve,  868  ; 
Hen,  25-year-old,  good  brooder,  742 ;  Hens,  sitting, 
how  to  manage,  429  ;  Hens  vs.  incubators  and  brood 
ers,  35,  320;  Hens,  why  they  eat  their  feathers,  742; 
High  cost  of  liv  ng,  393  ;  Hoecake  and  milk,  lunch 
of  Vice-president,  474;  Hoecake,  to  make,  829; 
Home,  A.  I.  Root's,  865,  866;  Honey  cured  when 
doctors  failed,  871  ;  Hookworm  disease  in  Florida, 
391,  910;  Hybrid  tomato  seed,  740;  Hybrids,  supe- 
riority  of   in  vegetables   and  animals,    624. 

Idiots,  imbeciles,  paupers,  909  ;  Illinois,  women  of 
voting  out  saloons,  627;  Incubator,  A.  I.  Root's  ex- 
perience with,  241  :  Incubator  apparatus  for  supply- 
ing oxygen,  787:  Indians,  liquor  barred  from,  914; 
Indigestion,  unclean  teeth  one  cause  of,  627:  In- 
jection, hot  water,  913  ;  Insanity,  relation  to  intem- 
perance, 476;  Insect  pests  of  Florida,  590;  Intem- 
perance, relation  to  insanity,  476 ;  Intemperance, 
removing  profits  from  would  diminish,  33. 
■  Japanese  problem  in  the  United  States,  427. 

Kansas,  prosperity"  of  due  to  no  saloons,  699 ; 
Kansas  upholds  prohibition   law,    743. 

Law  to  prevent  spread  of  disease,  735 ;  Law  to 
punish  drunken  chauffers,  200 ;  Laying  and  nest 
eggs,  279;  Letter  from  troubled  beekeeper,  658; 
Liquor  advertisements  from  great  daily,  396:  Liq- 
uor, none  sold  in  dining-cars  in  Ohio,  832;  Liquor, 
railroads  forbidding  it  to  employees,  432;  Liquor, 
selling  in  dry  territory  prohibited,  396;  Liquor,  the 
cause  of  beekeeper  being  in  prison,  509 :  Liquor 
traffic,  Horton's  book  against,  360;  Liquor  traffic  the 
curse  of  the  country,  555;  Loganberry  of  California, 
784 ;    Luck,   to  obtain,   585. 

Mayor  not  afraid  to  enforce  law,  472  :  Medicine, 
much  money  needlessly  spent  for,  394 ;  Melons  and 
squashes,  how  to  secure  big  crop,  737;  Millet,  18 
feet  high,  912;  Missionaries  and  cost  of  living,  471; 
Morality,  lesson  on,  195;  Mosquitoes,  screening  out, 
871;  Moth-balls  for  killing  poultry  vermin,  472: 
Motor  truck  for  hauling  fruit  and  vegetables  to  mar- 
ket, 786;  Motor  truck  for  work  in  bee  yard-s,  469; 
Moving-pictures  that  talk,  911;  Mustard  "for  poultry, 
510. 


Nest  eggs,  279  ;  Newspaper  men's  attitude  on  liq- 
uor  business,    628. 

Oil  of  citronella  remedy  for  insect  pests  of  Florida, 
591;  Orchards,  bulletin  on  by  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, 359;   Oxygen  in  incubator,  787. 

Panama   Canal   Zone   bars   saloons,    432 ;    Papaya 
melon,    913;    Parcel   post,    articles   that   may   not   be 
sent  by,    104,    136;   Parcel  post  for  fruit,   239,   278 
Parcel  post,  suggestions  for  improvement,  700  ;  Part 
nership  between  U.  S.  Government  and  saloons,  663 
Patent  medicine  ads.  dropped  from  Sears  &  Roebuck 
catalog,      476;      Paupers,      imbeciles,      idiots,      909 
Peaches,   California,   evaporated,   426;   Peaches,  juice 
from,  saves  life  of  child,   473  ;   Permanganate  of  pot- 
ash for  poultry,   742  ;   Poisons  for  killing  bugs,   738 
Postum  cereal  substitute  for  coffee,  475  ;  Potato  bugs, 
to    get   rid    of,    738;    Potato    crops,    children's,    359 
Potato  growing,  valuable  book  on,  737;  Potato  story 
276;  Potatoes  in  Florida,  level  cultiu-e  for,   512;  Po- 
tatoes,  to  get  ready  for  seed  early  in  Florida,    394 
Poulti-y   and  bees,   keeping  both,   830;    Poultry  busi- 
ness.   Department    of    Agriculture    on,    830;    Poultry 
in  Florida,    34 ;    Poultry  raising  in   Florida,   some   of 
the  disadvantages,    346;    Poultry,   system  of  feeding, 
69 ;    Poultry,    wire-netting   baskets   for   feeding   green 
stuff,  199:  Powder  to  kill  lice  on  poultry,  830;  Pray- 
er,  difficulties  overcome  by  it,   66,   133,   468;   Prayer 
not   always   answered   immediately,    467 ;    Prayer,    of 
what   avail,    779;    President  bars    drink  from   White 
House,    474;    Prohibition   victory,    236;    Prohibition, 
would  it  deprive  people  of  livelihood?   831. 

Race  suicide  in  Prance,  274;  Railroad  men.  Chris- 
tians, 69;  Railroad  wrecks  caused  by  drink,  200; 
Railroads  forbidding  liquor  to  employees,  432;  Rev- 
enue, U.  S.  Government  tolerates  saloons  because 
of,  663,  743;  Rhode  Island  Red  hens  good  mothers, 
232;  Roaches  in  Florida,  910;  Robbing  sick  people, 
358. 

Saloons,  barred  from  Panama  Canal  Zone,  432; 
Saloon,  factory  of  crime,  555  ;  Saloonkeeper,  conver- 
sion of,  472;  Saloon  responsible  for  crime,  396; 
Saloon,  W.  J.  Bryan's  attitude  toward,  556;  Sa- 
loons barred  from  Arkansas,  380;  Saloons,  mayor 
not  afraid  to  enforce  law,  472  ;  Saloons  of  Ohio,  one- 
third  to  be  put  out  of  business,  663  :  Saloons  remov- 
ing from  manufactories,  872;  Selling  secrets,  696; 
Science  v.  superstition,  661;  Seed  corn,  to  select, 
660;  Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  Samuel  Fritsch,  505;  Sex 
hygiene  for  children,  913;  Shipping  bees  35  years 
ago,  622;  Shoes  for  hot  climates,  826;  Shots  weigh- 
ing 1000  pounds,  736;  Sitting  hens,  to  manage,  429, 
510;  Squash  bugs,  remedy  for,  626;  Starving  Amer- 
ica, new  book  on  food,  391;  Sterilization  of  unde- 
sirables, 870;  Sundav  closing  of  saloons  in  Ohio, 
663;  Sunday,  keeping  it  holy,  509,  659;  Sweet  clo- 
ver. Agricultural  Colleges  recognize  value  of,  592 ; 
Sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  for  live  stock,  395  ;  Sweet 
clover  in  Kansas,  395:  Sweet  clover,  inoculation  of 
soil  for  growing,  359;  Sweet  clover,  not  hard  to 
grow  in  Florida,  394:  Sweet  clover,  noxious  weed? 
869:  Sweet  corn,  to  keep  off  grubs,  etc.,  431;  Swin- 
dles in  remedies  to  cure  disease  of  poulti^y,   509. 

Talking  pictures.  911:  Tallow  for  exterminating 
mites  on  roosts,  324:  Tallow  for  killing  chicken  mites, 
742  ;  Teaching  children  to  drink  liquor,  627  :  Teeth, 
(are  of,  627;  Telephone  for  deaf  people,  868:  Tem- 
perance forces,  to  unite  for  statewide  prohibition, 
360;  Temperance,  insurance  companies  in  favor  of, 
136;  Temperance  man  assaulted  by  liquor  dealer's 
son,  511 ;  Temperance  organizations,  peace  between, 
165;  Temperance  situation  at  Akron,  O.,  699;  Tem- 
perance victory  in  California,  788;  Temperance 
victory  in  Florida  and  West  Virginia,  511;  Temper- 
ance victory  in  several  States,  628 ;  Temperance 
work  in  Nev,'  Orleans,  831 ;  Temperature,  variation 
of,  509  ;  Terry,  T.  B,,  illness  of,  823 :  Tobacco,  cig- 
arettes, and  high  cost  of  living,  832  :  Tobacco,  effects 
of,  512:  Tomatoes,  hybrids  yield  large  crops,  624; 
Tomatoes,  ripe  ones  in  November,  696,  785;  Trea- 
sures, laying  up  in  heaven,  693  ;  Trouble,  best  way 
to  get  out  of,  623  :  Trumbull  county  in  Ohio  voted 
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163,  474;  Southwood,  J.  W.,  504,  778;  Spencer,  R. 
M.,  207,  298,  458;  Stafford,  Henry  F.,  357;  Stahl, 
Chauncev,  D.,  829  ;  Stapleton,  N.  L.,  723 ;  Starkey, 
E.  E.,  901;  Stevens,  A.  O.,  267;  Stevens,  S.  Geo., 
583;  Stewart,  Mrs.  Chas.,  540;  Stine,  J.  W.,  577, 
822;  Stockman,  Mrs.  Ella,  98,  158;  Strode,  S.  E., 
834;  Strube,  Bryan,  572;  Swan,  John  L.,  352; 
Swanson,  Albert,   548;   Swope,  Mrs.  E.  L.,   149.  • 

T.,  E.  W.,  910;  Tanton,  Lewis  P.,  463;  Taylor, 
Mrs.  George,  811;  Tsare,  W.  A.,  280,  741;  Terry, 
T.  B.,  393;  Texera,  V.  A.,  620;  Thiele,  P.  H.,  388; 
Thoen,  L.  E.,  345;  Thompson,  J.  E.,  618;  Thompson, 
Raleigh,  305;  Thompson,  W.  J.,  M.  D.,  471,  785; 
Thornton,  Mrs.  Jessie  W.,  98;  Tidd,  C.  H.,  787; 
Tinslev,  .Toseph,  21,  647;  Townsend,  E.  D.,  289; 
Townsend,  O.  H.,  97;  Trescott,  D.  W.,  232;  Tripp, 
Alice,  159 ;  Tripp,  Mrs.  Oscar,  778 ;  Turner,  F.  F., 
581. 

Ulrich,  J.  F.  W.,  777;  Ussher,  Paul  E.,  900; 
Utter,  J.  W.,  97. 

Van  De  Mark,  F.  W.,  1;  VanLoan,  M.  G.,  788; 
Vantress,  B.  H.,  65,  420;  Vassar,  J.  N.,  655;  V., 
G.  J.,  316;  Vickerv,  W.  W.,  231;  Vinson,  J.  T., 
104;   VoUmer,   816;   Vrooman,   E.   E.,    130. 

Wade,  Mrs.  Rosa,  547;  Waite,  Elmer  E.,  350, 
546;  Walker,  Curd,  581;  Walrath,  Geo.  A.,  98; 
Ward,  E.  G.,  374,  424,  453,  462,  615,  821;  Waugh, 
P.   E.,    639;    Webber,    S.   Fred,    547;    Weeks,   J.   H., 

352,  734;  Welborn,  Rev.  F.  M.,  547;  Werner,  Louis, 
810;  Wesgate,  Mrs.  Y.  N.,  620;  West,  Geo.  H.,  254; 
Wheeler,  Geo.  S.,  100;  Wheeler,  Leon  C,  211,  314, 
460;  Wliite,  Fred  E,,  906;  White,  James  A.,  473; 
White,  W.,  604;  Whitford,  G.  M.,  194;  Whitney, 
W.  L.,  864;  Whitney,  Wm.  M.,  352;  Whitten,  Geo. 
T.,  182,  772;  Widner,  Xavier,  234;  Wilber,  R.  A., 
776;  Wilder,  J.  J.,  53,  227,  290,  339,  345,  778, 
799;  Willcutt,  A.  E.,  498;  Williams,  J.  E.,  909; 
Wilson,  Miss  Emma,  145,  256;  Wilson,  H.  F.,  211, 
895;  Wilson,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  148;  Wixson,  Roscoe  F., 
525;  Wolff,  Geo.  A.,  914;  Wolfssohn,  J.  A.,  672; 
Woodward,  D.  L.,  213;  Woodzell,  James,  18;  Wool- 
ley,  Wm.  J.,  Jr.,  465;  Worlev,  I.  A.,  395;  Worslev, 
B.  J.,  466;  Worth,  Fred,  512;  Wright,  A.  J.,  638; 
Wright,   W.   D.,   97;   Wright,   W.   G.,    502. 

Yeoman's,  J.  A.,  301;  York,  Geo.  W.,  193;  Young, 
J.  M.,  98;  Young,  R.  A.,  275. 

Ziegast,  E.,  70;  Zietler,  W.  N.,  691. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Alderman,  S.  S.,  Florida,  53 ;  Apiary  and  work- 
Barbisch's,  Minnesota,  812;  Apiary,  Barge's,  in  vil- 
shop,  Petzer's,  537;  Apiary,  Armstrong's,  Ontario, 
884;  Apiary,  Babberger's,  Colorado,  51;  Apiary, 
lage,  527,  528;  Apiary,  Berryman's,  Nebraska,  296; 
Apiary,  Bosserman's,  Ohio,  718;  Apiary,  Buchan- 
an's, Tennessee,  306;  Apiary,  Byer's,  Ontario,  182, 
183,  295;  Apiary,  Byer's,  before  and  after  moving, 
534,  535;  Apiary,  Collin's,  Colorado,  491;  Apiary, 
Danielson's,  Colorado,  221  ;  Apiary,  Davidson's, 
Ontario,  681;  Apiary,  Drumwright's,  Florida,  572; 
Apiary,  English,  156;  Apiary,  Fetzer's,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 538;  Apiary,  Fox's,  Wisconsin,  686;  Apiary, 
Gidley's,  New  Zealand,  374  ;  Apiary,  Grove's,  New 
Haven,  84 ;  Apiary,  Haberecht's,  New  South  Wales, 
728;  Apiary,  Holtermann's,  Ontario,  214;  Apiary, 
Howard's,  Massachusetts,  153,  154,  155;  Apiary, 
Ivar  Hltermann's,  Ontario,  993  ;  Apiary,  Right's,  In- 
diana, 722 ;  Apiary,  Luke's,  Indiana,  644 ;  Apiary, 
McCaulv's,  Indiana,  645  ;  Apiary,  Malachowski's,  Rus- 
sian, 263,  264;  Apiary,  Mathews',  Ohio,  150,  151; 
Apiary,  Merconchini's,  Cuba,  338  ;  Apiary,  Reddert's, 
Cincinnati,  612;  Apiary,  Scholl's,  Texas,  414; 
Apiary,  Silsbee's,  New  York,  217  ;  Apiary,  Skinner's. 
Colorado,  575;  Apiary,  Stapleton's,  England,  806; 
Apiary,  Strong's,  Iowa,  643,  715 ;  Apiary,  Thoen's, 
South    Dakota,    343;    Apiary   wagon,    Scholl's,    344; 


Apiary,  Wallace's,  Colorado,  337;  Apiary,  Wilder's, 
Georgia,  342;  Apiary,  Woodzell's,  West  Virginia,  18: 
Apiary,  Zaufner's,  Albany,  679 ;  Automobile  of  G. 
Frank  Pease,  765;  Auto  truck.  Woodward's,  213; 
Auto-wagon,  Danielson's,  222. 

Beard  made  of  bees,  447 ;  Bee-escape  boards  ven- 
tilated, 577,  887;  Bee-escapes,  wire  cloth  tube,  85; 
Bee-hive  contract,  old,  90;  Beekeeper  2%  years  old, 
648 ;  "  Bee  parties,"  450,  541 ;  Bees  clustered  on 
top  of  hive,  304;  Bees  in  section  of  tree,  721;  Bees 
on  apron,  529  ;  Boston  ivy,  409 ;  Bottom-board  ven- 
tilated, 314,  763;  Breeding-case,  Bruennich's,  493: 
Bricks  for  hive  records,  223  ;  Brushing  bees,  at 
Holtermann's,  846;  Brushing  frames  of  bees,  216; 
Buckbush,  or  snowdrop,  649  ;  "  Bulb  "  wax-tube  for 
fastening  foundation,  123;  Bumblebee  photographed 
on   comb,    814 ;    Bumblebees'    nest,    769. 

Candy-pail  for  shipping  comb  honey,  450 ;  Cap- 
ping-pockets  for  extractor,  187 ;  Car  of  bees,  loading 
for  Florida,  892  ;  Car  of  honey,  loading  in  Arizona, 
448;  Case's  treatment  for  foul  brood,  406;  Chicken 
colony-house  for  wintering  bees,  685 ;  Clothing  for 
hot  weather,  416;  Clover  in  the  Northwest,  380 
Club  women  study  bees,  540,  541 ;  Collins,  W.  P 
Colorado,  491;  Colony  house  for  wintering  bees,  685, 
Colorado  bee-men,   homes  of,   411;    Colored  students 
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studying  bees  in  Oklahoma,  809  ;  Comb  built  in  six 
days,  379;  Comb  honey  irregular  in  sections,  54; 
Comb  honev  shipped  in  candy -pail,  450;  Combless 
bee  packages,  257,  258,  259,  260;  Concrete  hive, 
Bosserman's,  718,  719;  Concrete  hive-stands,  89; 
Convention,  field,  Massachusetts,  607 ;  Convention, 
field.  New  Zealand,  375,  376;  Convention,  field, 
Ontario,  536:  Convention,  field.  South  Dakota,  804; 
Convention,  Iowa,  87 ;  Convention,  National,  Cin- 
cinnati, 185;  Convergent  poultry-runs,  741;  Cover, 
Holtermann's  metal,  849;  Covers,  Powers'  telescopic, 
88.  ' 

Daisies  in  Colorado,  118;  Dasheens  at  Medina, 
578:  Dasheens  in  Florida,  459,  613;  Davis,  W.  G., 
South  Africa,  613 ;  Democrat  for  hauling  honey, 
Isle-of-Wight,  646,  647  :  Divisible-brood-chamber  hive, 
848  ;  Demonstrating  bees,  Mrs.  Swope,  149  ;  Disease, 
SchoU's,  415 ;  Dress  for  woman  in  apiary,  895 ; 
Drumwright,  W.  J.,-  home  of,  571;  Drunken  man 
and  boy,  554,  555. 

Engine  located  outside  building,  846;  English 
schools,  beekeeping  taught  in,  20;  Entrance  partly 
closed  with  propolis,  816;  Entrance  protector  for 
packing,  683;  Entrances,  screening,  891;  Escape- 
board,  Yeoman's,  302,  303;  Escape-boards  ventilated, 
577,  877:  Escape,  Bunch's  substitute  for,  230;  Ex- 
hibit of  G.  F.  Pease,  766;  Exhibit,  Madison  Centen- 
nial, Wisconsin,  810;  Exhibit,  Massachusetts,  Agri- 
cultural Cololege,  608 ;  Exhibit,  New  Zealand,  17, 
4  53,  496;  Exhibits,  Hartford  fair,  755,  759  ;  Extract- 
ing outfit,  Holtermann's,  215,  845  ;  Extracting  outfit, 
small,  218,  219;  Extracting  room  diagram,  226,  228, 
229,  231;  Extracting  wagon,  Dexter's,  220;  Ex- 
tractor, double-walled,  224 ;  Extractor,  twelve-frame, 
on  wagon,    215. 

Fair,  Hartford,  honey  exhibit  at,  755 — 759 ;  Feed- 
ers, Smith's  "Perfect,"  120,  121;  Field  day,  Massa- 
chusetts, 607;  Field  meeting.  New  Zealand,  375, 
376;  Field  day,  Ontario,  536;  Flood,  Florida,  892; 
Foster,  Oliver,  373;  Foster,  Robert  E.,  and  grease- 
wood,  50;  Foul  brood,  Barstow's  method  of  shaking, 
887;  Foul  brood.  Case's  method,  406;  Foundation 
fastened  by  "bulb"  wax-tube,  123;  Foundation,  im- 
bedding wire  in,  800,  803  ;  Foundation  poorly  attach- 
ed, effect  of,  54;  Frame  tongs.  Gram's,  574;  Frame 
tongs,  Gray's,  573 ;  Funnel,  Bruennich's,  for  run- 
ning bees  in  mating-box,   494. 

Garage,  colony  transferred  from  wall  of,  16;  Gid- 
ley,  K.  N.,  New  Zealand,  374;  Glass  mating-hive, 
Bruennich's,  493,  494  ;  Glass  super  covers,  52  ;  Grad- 
ing honey  in  New  Zealand,  457  ;  Grass  kept  down  by 
sheep,  85;  Greasewood  in  Colorado,  50;  Group  of 
twelve-frame  hives,  848 ;  Grouping  of  hives,  SchoU's 
plan,  684. 

Hall,  P.  W.,  home  of,  716;  Hand-car,  Holter- 
mann's, 847  ;  Harker,  Amos,  playing  with  bees,  293  ; 
Heating  honey,  Niver's  arrangement  for,  576;  Hills, 
majesty  of,  14;  Hive  indicators,  762;  Hive  numbers, 
SchoU's,  43 ;  Hive  records,  bricks  for,  223 ;  Hive- 
stand,  B.  Keep's,  503;  Hive-tool,  Gray's,  573;  Hive, 
Whitten's  back-opening,  772,  773  ;  Hives  piled  on 
platform  by  car,  891;  Hives,  Scholl's  plan  of  group- 
ing, 684;  Hives  too  close  together,  188;  Hives, 
twelve-frame,  group  of,  848 ;  Holtermann's  helpers, 
850;  Holtermann,  R.  P.,  844;  Holtermann's  stu- 
dents, 123;  Home  of  A.  I.  Root,  865,  866;  Homes 
of  Colorado  bee-men,  411 ;  Honey-dew  on  pine,  614  ; 
Honey  exhibits  at  Hartford  Fair,  755  ;  Honey  graded 
and  sealed.  New  Zealand,  455 ;  Honey-house  on 
creek,  571;  Honey-house,  Silsbee's,  217;  Honey- 
liquefying  vat,  797:  Honev-wagon,  Kirkpatrick's, 
451;  House  apiary,  Fetzer's,   537. 

Ice-covered  orange-tree,  83 ;  Imbedding  wire  in 
foundation,  800,  803  ;  Isle-of-Wight  bee  disease,  646, 
647. 

Jacobson,  C.  A.,  New  Zealand,  454. 

Langstroth  hive,  birthplace  of,  853,  854;  Leaves 
for  packing  whole  row  of  hives,  119;  Liquefying  vat, 
Scholl's,  797  ;  Loading  car  of  bees  for  Florida,  892  ; 
Loading  car  of  honey,  Arizona,  448 ;  Locust  trees, 
picturesque   drive,    645. 
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Mammy  and  the  bees,  181 ;  Map  of  Scholl's  api- 
aries, 615;  Maples  and  willows  in  Colorado,  13; 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  607,  608,  609 ; 
Mating-hive,  Bruennich's,  glass,  493,  494;  Mcln- 
tvre  family,  893,  894;  Mclntyre,  Flora,  895;  Mer- 
conchini.  P.,  339;  Mickwitz,  Paul,  307;  Moving 
load  of  supers,  533. 

Nailing-device,  Byer's,  680;  New  Zealand  N.  F. 
B.  A.  olifice,  456;  Nickel,  Grandpa,  19;  Numbers, 
Scholl's,    43;    Nursery-cage,    Bankston's,    187. 

Observation  hive,  Whitten's,  186;  Orange-tree  cov- 
ered with  ice,  83 ;  Oregon,  map  showing  bee  distri- 
bution,  896;    Outdoor   colony,   305,   492,   768. 

Paper  on  framework  around  hive,  725 ;  Parcel 
post  lioney  packages,  94 ;  Peas,  sweet  and  garden, 
544;  Pine  covered  with  honey-dew,  614;  Playing 
with  bees,  293;  Pound  package,  putting  bees  in, 
261;   Pound  packages,  257,  258,  259,  260. 

Queen-cells  started  by  crushing  surrounding  cells, 
611;    Queen,   sifting  to  find,   501. 

Raw  material  and  finished  product,  554,  555 ; 
Robber-cloth,  Cheney's,  270  ;  Root,  A.  I.'s  home,  865, 
866;  Row  of  hives  protected,  119;  Russian  hives, 
262,  263,   264. 

Saloon  a  factory,  555 ;  Sawing  "  bee,"  Ontario, 
378;  Scales,  hive  on,  723;  Screening  entrances,  891; 
School-house  and  teacher,  539;  Schools,  English, 
beekeeping  taught  in,  20;  Section  with  tin  slides  to 
protect  honey,  716;  Sectional  hive,  Scholl's,  415; 
Sections  folded  wrong  side  out,  15;  Shallow  frames 
of  honey,  shipping,  799  ;  Sheep  clearing  brush  lands 
for  clover,  380;  Sheep  mow  grass  in  apiary,  85; 
Shipment  of  honey  from  N.  P.  B.  A.,  New  Zealand, 
454;  Shipping  comb  honey  in  candy-pail,  450;  Ship- 
ping shallow  frames  of  honey,  799 ;  Sifting  to  find 
queen,  501;  Snow,  hives  buried  in,  56,  888,  890; 
Snowdrop,  or  buckbush,  649 ;  Soap-box,  hiving 
swarm  in,  294;  Spencer  boys,  122;  Starters  poorly 
attached,  effect  of,  54 ;  Steam-knife,  tea-kettle  for, 
377;  Steers  eat  sweet  clover.  497;  Stites,  Robert, 
preparing  winter  cases,  49  ;  Supers  covers  of  glass, 
52;  Super-rest,  350;  Swar.n  bending  down  small 
tree,  352;  Swarm  clustered  on  top  of  hive,  304, 
Swarm,  hiving,  by  Frank  Pease,  297,  298;  Swarm 
hived  in  soap-box,  294;  Swarm,  "molecules"  of, 
530,  531;  Swarm  on  lasket,  152;  Swarm  on  face 
of  Jay  Smith,  447;  Swarm  on  rail  fence,  300; 
Swarm  returning  to  hive,  299  ;  Swarm,  W.  C.  Wall- 
er's, 410;  Swarms  carried  in  sacks,  577;  Swarming 
device  Junge-Peirce,  308,  309;  Sweet  clover  eaten 
by  steers,  497;  Sweet  clover  in  Ontario,  885,  886; 
Sweet-clover  root,    650. 

Taylor,  Murton  Ross,  811;  Tea-kettle  for  steam- 
knife,"  377;  Tenement-hive  apiary,  288;  Thimbleber- 
ries  in  bloom,  117;  'Tin  slide  on  sections  to  proiecl 
honey,  726;  Toad  that  ate  bees,  498;  Transferring 
bees,  Mrs.  Howard,  154,  155;  Tree,  section  of,  con- 
tains bees,  721. 

Uncapping-knife,  tea-kettle  for  steam,  377;  Un- 
capping machine,   Ferguson's,   340. 

Ventilated  bottom-board,  314,  763;  Ventilated 
escape-boards,  577,  877;  Ventilating  by  putting 
brood-chamber  on  four  blocks,  610 ;  Ventilation  in 
winter,  763  ;  Ventilator  and  non-swarming  device, 
308,   309;   Vinegar  factory,  W.  W.  Gary's,   854. 

Wagon,  Scholl's  apiarv,  344;  Ward,  E.  G.,  New 
Zealand,  453;  Wax  from  35,000  lbs.  of  honey,  377; 
Wax-press,  Atwater's  home-made,  124;  Wax-presses, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  609 ;  Wax  ren- 
dered out  of  doors,  495  ;  Wax  separator,  499  ;  Wheel- 
barrow, spring,  760;  Whiskers  made  of  bees,  447; 
White  Leghorns  and  their  keeper,  612  ;  Wilder,  J.  ,T., 
342;  Willows  and  maples  in  Colorado,  13;  Willows 
in  Canada,  412,  413;  Winter  case  for  twelve  colo- 
nies, 683  ;  Winter  cases,  Holtermann's,  849  ;  Winter 
cases.  List's,  682;  Winter  cases,  Robert  Stites'  49; 
Wire  to  imbed  in  foundation,  800,  803 ;  Woman's 
dress  in  apiarv,  895 ;  Women  studying  bees,  540, 
541,   542. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  FOR  1914 

The  Magazine  for  the  Beginner,  Back-iotter,  and   Specialist  Beekeeper 

For  several  years  we  have  been  doing  our  best  to  make  GLEANINGS  an  indispensa- 
ble publication  for  the  wide-awake  beekeeper  whether  he  has  but  one  colony,  a  small  sub- 
urban apiary,  or  a  series  of  out-apiaries  numbering  hundreds  of  colonies  in  all.  We 
believe  we  have  never  received  such  enthusiastic  approval  of  our  efforts  as  we  received  in 
1913  when  hundreds  of  letters  from  our  friends  told  of  their  appreciation.  We  wish  that 
we  might  print  a  number  of  them  here,  but  we  prefer  to  utilize  the  rest  of  the  space  for 
outlining  our  plans  for  1914. 

For  1914  we  shall  continue  the  special  numbers,  the  feature  which  has  so  delighted  our 
readers  during  the  last  three  years.  In  deciding  just  what  subjects  to  take  up,  we  have  not 
selected  topics  at  random,  for  we  have  been  g-uided  by  the  expressions  of  the  majority. 


JANUARY  1— BEES  AND  POULTRY. 

— We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no 
special  number  that  we  ever  published  prov- 
ed so  popular  as  our  February  15th  issue 
for  1912.  In  getting  out  another  special 
number  devoted  to  the  interests  of  poultry- 
raising  and  beekeeping,  we  propose  to  sur- 
pass our  former  etforts  and  to  get  together 
the  best  material  possible  on  poultrj'-raising 
from  the  beekeepers'  standpoint. 

FEBRUARY  1— BEES  AND  FRUIT.— 

Our  March  15th  issue  for  1912  has  been 
used  far  and  wide  by  beekeepers  and  fruit- 
growers alike  to  show  the  value  of  bees  in 
large  orchards.  In  the  two  years  that  have 
elapsed,  however,  so  much  new  material  has 
developed  that  in  order  to  be  entirely  up  to 
date  it  is  really  necessary  to  have  another 
special  number  on  the  same  subject.  We 
have  a  wealth  of  material  that  has  never 
before  been  given  to  the  public.  Extensive 
fruit-gTowers  who  are  not  especially  inter- 
ested in  /^one^y-production  will  tell  of  the 
value  of  bees  in  orchards. 

MARCH  1— BEEKEEPINa  IN  CIT- 
IES.— Probably  few  beekeepers  realize  the 
number  of  beekeepers  there  are  in  every 
large  city.  City  beekeeping  is  a  most  in- 
teresting topic,  and  in  addition  to  stories  of 
beekeeping  told  by  professional  men  we 
shall  have  discussed  various  problems  con- 
nected with  bees  in  attics,  on  roofs,  and  in 
back  lots.  We  also  have  a  true  story  of  a 
beekeeper  in  a  city  who  was  fined  $100.00 
because  his  bees  were  considered  a  nuisance, 
and  who  afterward  appealed  to  a  higher 
court  and  won  out.     Good  story. 

APRIL  1— BREEDING.— Ever  since  we 
first  began  having  special  numbers  there 
have  been  requests  on  the  part  of  a  good 
many  of  our  readers  for  a  special  number 
on  breeding.  We  are  glad  that  we  are  able 
to  arrange  for  it  this  year,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  breed- 
ing bees.  Breeding  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
oortant  subjects  connected  with  our  pursuit. 


We  shall  publish  special  articles  by  noted 
queen-breeders  on  qualifications  of  breeding 
queens.  Queen-rearing  both  for  the  small 
beekeeper  and  the  specialist  will  be"  fully 
diesussed. 

JUNE  1— MOVING  BEES.— We  our- 
selves expect  to  move  three  hundred  colonies 
of  bees  to  Florida,  get  a  good  honey  crop, 
double  the  number  of  colonies,  and  move 
them  back  again  in  the  spring.  Details  of 
moving  by  boat,  wagon,  auto-truck,  and  by 
rail  will  be  fully  described  and  illustrated, 
and  other  large  beekeepers  having  experi- 
ence along  this  line  have  also  promised  arti- 
cles for  this  number.  , 

AUGUST  1  — CROP  AND  MARKET 
REPORTS. — There  has  never  yet  been  a 
systematic  effort  put  forth  for  the  compil- 
ing and  publishing  of  comprehensive  crop 
and  market  reports  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  1914  we  are  going  to  make 
the  effort  of  our  lives  to  get  telegi'aph  re- 
ports from  imjDortant  fields,  such  as  the 
clover-belt,  Texas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and 
California,  etc.  These  will  be  published 
right  along  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them,  but 
in  this  August  1st  issue  we  shall  have  a 
grand  summary  of  the  crop  reports  and 
conditions  of  the  market  in  general.  No  bee- 
keeper should  miss  this  important  number. 

SEPTEMBER  1— WINTERING.  —  We 
have  not  learned  all  there  is  to  be  learned 
in  regard  to  wintering.  A  number  of  special- 
ists are  going  to  make  experiments  during 
the  winter  of  1913-14,  which  experiments 
will  be  published  in  this  number.  We  shall 
also  give  our  own  experience  summed  up 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  wintering  northern 
apiaries  in  the  South. 

IS  NOT  ALL  THIS  WORTH  WHILE? 

We  have  now  given  you  our  plan  for  1914. 
If  3'ou  are  trying  to  make  the  most  out  of 
your  bees  we  feel  sure  you  can  not  afford 
to  miss  such  a  wealth  of  information  as  the 
subscription  price,  $1.00,  will  bring  you. 


DECEMBER   15,    1913 


BVLLETIN 

Issued  by  the 

Hampshire  Paper  Go. 

^      Makers  of  ^ 


How  Would  You  Judge  a 
Man  You  Have  Never  Seen? 

Suppose  you  have  only  a  few  letters  from  a  man  or  firm 
with  whom  you  are  contemplating  business  relations. 
You  know  nothing  but  what  the  letters  tell  you,  but 
do  you  know  everything  a  letter  can  tell? 
The  kind  of  stationery  a  man  employs  is  a  powerful 
index  to  his  character. 

For  example:  Almost  without  exception  the  man  who 
selects  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  for  his  letter  paper 
and  office  forms  does  so  for  reasons  that  would  influ- 
ence only  a  reliable  man,  a  man  proud  of  his  business, 
jealous  of  its  reputation,  and  seeking  always  a  higher 
standard  for  all  things  associated  with  his  business. 


OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  is  not 
bought  by  accident.  It  is  made  a  little 
better  than  seems  necessaiy,"  and  sta- 
tioiiery  of  this  character  has  little  appeal 
except  to  men  who  do  their  own  Avork 
more  carefully  than  ordinarily  expected. 
Those  who  use  OLD  HAMPSHIRE 
BOND  Avant  the   best    for    themselves. 


which  might  indicate  that  they  would 
expect  3'ou  to  want  no  less. 
So,  too,  the  printer  who  likes  to  use 
such  paper  as  OLD  HAMPSHIRE 
BOND  will  be  found  one  who  takes 
pride  in  doing  his  work  a  little  better 
than  seems  necessary'" — one  whom  you 
would  do  well  to  trust. 


Send  for  Liberal  Sample 

So  that  you  may  know  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND,  we 
will  gladly  send  you  some  sample  sheets  showing  exam- 
ples of  modern  letter-headings.  Better  still,  enclose  10 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail  vou  a  liberal  sample 
box  of  OLD  HAMrSHlKL  BOND  SEMI-BUSINESS 
STATIONEKV — a  form  of  paper  and  envelopes  which 
every  business  man  should  have  both  in  his  office  and  at 
home,  for  there  are  many  letters  that  should  express  a 
feeling  impossible  to  secure  from  business  stationery. 

HAMPSHIRE    PAPER    COMPANY,   South  Hadley   Falls,   Massachusetts 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  -world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 
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American  Steel  &  Wire  Co/s 

Thoroughly  Galvanized  Wire 

A  New  and  Decided  Advance  in  tlie 

Manufacture  of  Wire  for 

Woven  Wire  Fences 


A  Galvanizing  of  Great  Durability,  Originally  Developed  and  to 
be  Found  Only  in  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.'s  Fences 


THE  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  the  first  to 
develop  a  THOROUGHLY  GALVANIZED  WIRE. 
It  has  a  thicker  coat,  a  quality  more  refined,  and  a 
deeply  adhesive  contact  of  the  zinc  and  the  steel  that  solidly 
unites  the  two  metals,  highly  flexible  without  injury,  and 
having  a  finish  and  weather  resistance  unequalled — a  thor- 
oughly galva7iized  wire. 

There  are  wonderful  records  of  super-  steel  wire,  we  searched  out  the  reason 

extraordinary  efficiency,  such  as  an  auto  for  this  spasmodic  super-excellence,  and 

tire  lasting  30,000  miles;  a  pair  of  shoes,  found  it  to  be  the  chance  combination  of  a 

suit  of  clothes  or  a  wagon  showing  aston-  high  state  or  perfection,  in  the  finest  detail, 

ishing  durability;  two  ships  built  exactly  of  man,  methods,  tnachinery  and  materials. 

alike,  one  being  vastly  better;  or  a  certain  We  then  mastered  these  fickle  elements 

piece  of  woven  wire  fencing  apparently  of  chance  by  the  employment   of  a  tre- 

indestructible  under  long  years  of  severe  mendous     manufacturing     organization 

trial.  and    brought    them     under    control    for 

Years  ago,  in  making  and  galvanizing  steady  and  continuous  production. 

We  now  announce  the  final  completion  of  our  facilities 
for  the  extensive  and  permanent  production  of  this  thoroughly 
galvanized  wire.  We  shall  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
celebrated  woven  wire  fences— the  AMERICAN  FENCE, 
the  ELLWOOD  FENCE,  the  ROYAL  FENCE,  the 
ANTHONY  FENCE,  and  all  our  other  fences. 

These  fences  are  adapted  for  all  field.  They  cost  no  more  than  other  fences, 

farm  and  poultry  uses,  and  possess  su-  and     considering    the    extra    large    and 

perior  structural  advantages  in  quality  of  heavy  wires  used,  and  the  exclusive  use 

steel   and   fabric.     Dealers     everywhere  of     new     thorough   galvanizing,    makes 

throughout    the    country  display    these  them  especially  attractive  as    the   best . 

fences    and   will    quote    lowest    prices.  and  cheapest  fences. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  Pres.  and  Gen'l  Sales  Agent 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO        NEW  YORK        CLEVELAND        PITTSBURGH        DENVER 

THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  FENCE  POST  is  cheaper  than  wood  and  more 
durable.    Send  for  booklet  of  uses.  35904 
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Take  one  of  these 

Special  Offers  on  Cleanings  in    Bee  Culture 

if  you  want  to  get  more  profit  and  pleasure  from  your  bees.  You  have  read  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  of  the  extra  value  we  propose  to  give  to  readers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  through  1913.  You  know  that  our  regular  subscription  price  is  $1.00  per  year 
(24  semi-monthly  numbers).     These  combination  offers  afford  still  greater  value. 


Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture 


(ONE  YEAR) 

a 
a 
a 


44 


44 


44 


44. 


4( 


ii 


with  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture, the  leading  text  on  beekeeping,  j 

jwith  Dr.  Miller's  Fifty  Years  Among) 
(the  Bees.  f 

jwith    W.    Z.    Hutchinson's    Advanced]^ 
I  Bee  Culture.  j 

jwith  T.  B.  Terry's  great  book,  How  to  } 
/Keep  Well  and  Live  Long.  f 

iwith  Milo  Hastings'  book  on  practical  I 
poultry  culture.  The  Dollar  Hen.  | 

[with  the  new  revised  edition  of  the  A] 
B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  by  T.  B.  Terry 
(and  A.  I.  Root.  J 

with  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing books  from  the  Gleanings  library : 
Townsend  Bee-book,  Doolittle's  Year's 
Work  in  an  Out-apiary,  Alexander's  Prac- 
tical Bee  Culture,  Hand  System  of  Swarm 
Control,  Natural  History  of  the  Honeybee. 

(with  an  Untested  Italian  Queen.  ( Queen  1 
to  be  mailed  at  our  convenience  during  the , 
season,  when  we  have  a  surplus.  J 

with  a  Root  Standard  Smoker  (tin)  ;  diam- 
eter of  the  barrel  3^  inches.  One  of  the 
best  smokers  made,  both  in  principle  and 
construction. 

with  a  No.  2  Bee-veil.  This  veil  is  made  of 
cotton  tulle  with  silk  tulle  face,  and  is  ad- 
justable to  any  medium-sized  hat.  It  has  an 
elastic  cord  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
hems. 

with  a  pair  of  Bee-gloves.  Our  special  bee- 
gloves  are  made  Avith  long  sleeves  and  of 
heavy  drilling  for  wear  in  the  bee-yard. 
(Sizes:    Small,  medium,  or  large.) 


2.25 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

1.50 
1.00 

1.00 

1.50 
1.75 

1.35 
1.25 


Canadian  postage  on  each  of  above  combinations  30  cts.  extra.     Foreign  postage,  60  cts. 
additional.     Many  other  combinations  to  choose  from.     Ask  for  our  combination  catalog. 


USE  THIS  COUPON' 


1  enclose  $ for  combinations  checked. 

Name 


Address 


Don't  forget  extra  postage  for  Canada  or  foreign  countries. 
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" 


falcon"  Foundation 


Made  at  Falconer,  New  York,  in  the  **f^\coW  Plant. 


From  the  best  wax  that  can  be  purchased,  run  through  our  special  cleansing  and  sheeting 
processes,  and  milled  with  the  greatest  care.    The  bees  prefer  It,  and  work  on  it  sooner. 

We've  just  finished  making  a  large  stock  of  pine  hives,  sections,  separators,  and  many  other 
things  which  are  in  daily  use  by  the  bee-keeper.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  given  satisfaction  all 
over  the  world,  and  we  are  confident  that  they  will  please  you  in  like  manner. 

During  January  we  are  allowing  a  3  per  cent  discount  on  all  "FALCON"  bee-supplies.  Don't 
delay  your  order,  but  purchase  them  now  and  save  the  discount.  Don't  be  one  of  those  fellows 
who  wait  until  the  last  minute,  and  lose  money.    Write  us  to-day. 

Look  up  your  stock  and  see  if  you  need  any  supplies.  Then  send  us  list  for  quotation  on  the 
"FALCON"  Brand  from  our  nearest  dealer. 

WYlte  for  samples  of  our  foundation  and  Red  Catalog  postpaid. 

Prompt  attention.    All  goods  guaranteed.    A  trial  will  convince  you. 


The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Company. 

Where  the  good  beehives  come  from 


Falconer,  New  York 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clocl(  to  Save  Time"  ^*°''^°i|o^i°°°^l,r^^^3°4^^ 
It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g^.VwIs  Company! Waurto^^^^ 


— «-  How  to  Produce  -i>« 

EXTRACTED 
HONEY 


THIS  is  the  title  of  a  neatly  print- 
ed, illustrated  booklet,  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  which  has  just 
been  published.  Each  operation  in  the 
process  of  extracted-honey  production 
is  explained  in  detail,  with  photo- 
graphic reproductions  and  drawings  to 
make  the  text  more  plain.  Beginning 
with  the  chapter  on  "Preparing  Colo- 
nies for  the  Honey-flow,"  the  booklet 
concludes  with  a  description  of  "Pack- 
ages for  Extracted  Honey." 

Many  helpful  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions will  be  found  within  the  44  pages 
this  booklet  contains,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  announce  its  addition  to  our 
Bee-keepers'  10-cent  Library.  Order 
by  name  or  specify  Number  25. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  MEDINA,  0.  CHICAGO 


Do  You  Love  SWEETS? 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Did 


He  said  you  can  attain  to  royalty  by 
loving  sweets. 

"  He  who  knows  what  SWEETS 
.  .  .  are  in  the  ground,  the  waters, 
the  plants,  the  heavens,  and  how 
to  come  at  these  enchantments,  is 
the  rich  and  royal  man." 

"  HOW  to  come  at  these  ?  " 

Aye,  there's  the  rub. 

How  many  people  miss  them  !  and 
perhaps  some  of  these  many,  strange 
to  say,  keep  bees 

Want  to  know  how? 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

It  is  edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  a 
sweets  extractor — in  other  words,  "a 
bee-man"  and  a  naturalist. 


PROTECTION  HIVE 

The  best  and  lowest-priced  double-wall  hive  on  the  market.  This  hive  has  %  material  In 
the  outer  wall,  and  is  not  cheaply  constructed  of  Vi  material  as  are  some  other  hives  on  the 
market.  Packing  or  dead-air  apace  as  you  prefer.  Remember,  winter  is  approaching.  Get 
your  bees  into  comfortable  quarters  before  it  is  here.        ....         Send  for  a  catalog. 

A.  G.  WOODMAN    CO.,   GRAND     RAPIDS.    MICH. 
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HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers 
direct  to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storing  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 


EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped    of    propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face   slightl.v    soiled. 

No.  2. — ^Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must 
be  filled   and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight    section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"No.    1    dark,"    etc. 

NEW    HONEV-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   STATE    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    ±3,     1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept from  the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in   this   grade   to   weigh   less   than    13 1^    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section  in  this 
grade   to    weigh    less    than    13%    ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled ;  combs  firmly 
attached;   not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,   and  en- 


tiiely  capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section   in  this   grade   to  weigh  less   than   12   ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,   but   not   dark ;    wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  rip- 
ened ;  weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,    light    amber,    and    amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have   contained   honey. 

Boston. — We  quote  fancy  white  comb  at  16  to 
17;  No.  1  white  comb,  15  to  16;  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, 10  to  11;  light  amber,  9  to  10;  amber,  8; 
beeswax,   30. 

Boston,    Dec.    18.  Blake-Lee   Co. 

Albany. — Honey  market  is  quite  bare  of  any  lots 
of  comb  honey  that  are  not  candied  and  in  good 
order — such  as  is  of  nominal  value  only.  White 
honey  in  good  condition  sells  high  for  both  comb  and 
extracted. 

Albany,   Dec.   16.  H.   R.  Wright. 

Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  sells  at  18  in  ten- 
case  lots;  No.  1  white  1  ct.  less;  amber  comb  is  in 
slow  demand  and  at  lower  figures.  Best  extracted 
sells  at  11  to  12  in  five-gallon  cans.  There  is  an  ex- 
cessive demand  for  comb  honey,  but  very  little  is 
now  being  offered  by  producers.  Beeswax  is  in  good 
demand,   and  producers  are  being  paid  30  cts. 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  17.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 

New  York. — Comb  honey  is  getting  well  cleaned 
up,  and  prices  are  very  firm  on  all  grades.  While 
some  small  shipments  are  coming  along  as  yet,  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  marketed,  and  from  now 
on  receipts  will  be  next  to  nothing.  We  quote 
fancy  white  at  16;  No.  1  white,  15;  No.  2  white, 
13  and  14;  dark  and  mixed  12.  The  market  is  easy 
on  extracted  honey,  and  prices  are  gradually  declin- 
ing— especially  so  on  Porto  Rican  and  other  West 
Indian  honey.  Receipts  of  new  crop  have  been 
quite  large  recently,  and  will  probably  continue  so 
for  several  months  to  come.  The  demand  is  very 
light,  hence  the  decline  in  prices.  We  quote  West 
Indian  at  75  cts.  per  gallon;  white  clover  at  8  % 
to  9  per  pound;  California  light-amber  sage,  9  to 
9 1/2  ;    buckwheat,    8. 

New  York,  Dec.  17.       Hildeeth  &  Segelken. 


DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWAR 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


SURE,  OLD  COMBS  ARE  VALUABLE 

IF  shipped  to  ua  for  rendering.     .     .     WE  EXTRACT  99 >^  per  cent 

OF  WAX,  and  then  pay  you  Highest  Market  Prices,  or  2  cents  addi- 

■    tional  in  trade.     .     .     .     YOU  CAN'T  APPROACH  THAT  FOR 

PROFIT.     .     .     We  need  great  quantities  of  Comb  and  Extracted 

Honey.     .     Write  ua. 


51  Walnut  8tre«t 
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The  Best  Time  to 
Buy  Supplies 


The'  season  just  past  has  demonstrated  more  clearly  than  ever 
the  necessity  for  being  prepared  for  a  honey-flow  BEFORE  it 
comes.  If  you  wait  until  the  season  is  upon  you,  the  chances  are 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  will  be  lost  while  jou  are  im- 
patiently waiting  for  supplies  to  arrive.  It  may  seem  a  little 
early  now  to  think  of  next  season's  honey  harvest;  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  this  is  just  the  time  to  order  goods  for  next 
season. 

We  are  beginning  now  to  replenish  our  stocks.  We  shall  have 
carload  orders  coming  from  the  factory  very  often  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  Special  orders  placed  now  can  have  just  the  atten- 
tion they  need,  both  here  and  at  the  factory,  and  you  may  have 
your  goods  sent  in  one  of  our  cars,  thereby  saving  on  transporta- 
tion charges.  Regular  stock  will  come  straight  to  you  from  our 
warehouse  in  new  unbroken  packages,  and  you  can  put  the  goods 
together  in  your  odd  minutes,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  extra 
help  in  the  spring. 

Our  usual  discounts  for  early  orders  apply  again  this  season — 
3  per  cent  for  cash  orders  sent  in  January,  the  discount  dimin 
ishing  one  per  cent  per  month  as  the  season  advances.  These  dis- 
counts mean  a  considerable  saving,  and  you  might  as  well  take 
advantage  of  the  highest  by  ordering  now.  No  change  of  prices 
has  as  yet  been  announced,  and  you  may,  therefore,  order  from 
your  present  catalog.  If  your  catalog  has  been  mislaid,  write  us 
at  once  and  we  will  send  another. 

If  your  season's  crop  of  honey  is  not  yet  disposed  of,  we  can  give 
you  a  good  price  and  handle  it  promptly.  Send  samples  of  ex- 
tracted and  full  information  as  to  containers,  flavor,  quantity, 
price,  etc.    We  also  handle  comb  honey. 

C.  H.  W.  ^Veber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Denver. — We  quote  comb  honey  in  a  jobbing 
way  at  the  following  figures :  Strictlv  fancy  white, 
$3.15;  No.  1,  $3.05;  choice,  $2.85:  No.  2,  $2.70; 
extracted  honev,  white,  9 ;  light  amber,  8 ;  strained, 
6%  to  7.  We"  pay  26  cts.  in  cash  and  28  in  trade 
for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Association. 

Denver,    Dec.    19.  £'.    Rauchpuss,    Mgr. 


Schenectady. — As  usual  the  market  has  as- 
sumed a  very  quiet  condition  during  the  holiday 
period.  A  few  small  shipments  of  clover  comb  are 
still  arriving,  but  no  buckwheat.  We  d?  not  change 
quotations  from  our  last  report,  but  market  is  less 
firm.  There  is  a  continued  demand  for  buckwheat 
extracted,  but' none  to  be  had  here;  light  in  mod- 
erate  demand. 

Schenectady,  Dec.  18.     Charles  MacCulloch. 


Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  is  light,  with  a  good  supply.  No.  1  white 
comb  honey  sells  in  large  lots  at  $3.60  per  case  of 
24  sections.  There  is  no  demand  for  off  grades. 
White  extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  is  selling  from 
9%  to  10  cents;  light  amber  in  barrels,  7  to  IVz  ; 
in  60-lb.  cans,  8  to  8  V2  ■  Beeswax,  fair  demand,  sells 
at  $33.00  per  hundred.  The  above  are  our  selling 
prices,    not   what   we   are   paving. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  21.       C.'H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


Zanesville. — The  demand  for  honey  is  not  quite 
so  brisk,  which  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  holidays.  Stocks  are  about  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  present  needs.  Best  white  comb  goes 
to  the  retail  grocery  trade  at  18  to  19.  In  a  jobbing 
way  prices  would  be  a  cent  or  two  lower.  Best 
white  extracted  in  60-pound  cans  is  quoted  at  10 
cts.  Producers  receive  for  beeswax  30  cts.  in  trade, 
28  in  cash. 

Zanesville,   Dec.  17.  E.  W.  Peirce. 


St.  Louis. — We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honev  at 
16  to  17;  No.  2,  15;  light  amber,  12  to  14;  dark, 
9  to  11.  As  most  of  the  honey  is  sold  by  the  case, 
we  quote  fancv  white  California  at  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
No.  2,  $3.25;  Hght  amber,  $3.00  to  $3.25;  dark, 
$2.40  to  $2.50  per  case.  There  is  not  much  demand 
for  extracted  honey,  and  it  is  quotable  as  follows : 
Light-amber  southern,  in  barrels  and  half-barrels, 
7 ;  dark,  6  to  6  %  ;  same  grade  of  honey  in  five- 
gallon  tin  cans,  Vz  cent  higher.  White-clover  and 
California  white,  9  to  9  V^  ;  light  amber,  8%.  Bees- 
wax is  in  good  demand  at  30  cents  for  prime.  In- 
ferior  and   impure    sells    for   less. 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  20.   R.  Hartmann   Produce  Co. 


Chicago. — Honey  sold  well  during  the  first  half 
of  December;  but  stocks  are  sull  heavy,  and  prices 
are  being  made  at  less  than  quotations  herein  given 
by  people  who  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  honey ; 
hence  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  figures.  We 
quote  No.  1  white  comb  hon,,;-  from  15  to  16,  with 
the  fancy  bringing  17.  No.  2  white,  10  to  14;  No. 
1  to  fancy  amber,  13  to  15.  Dark  grades  of  comb, 
and  lots  out  of  condition,  sell  at  from  8  to  10.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  in  new  cans  and  cases,  white  clover 
and  linden,  brings  9  to  10;  other  grades  of  white 
honey  about  8,  with  amber  grades  ranging  from  7 
to  8.  Beeswax  is  steady  at  from  30  to  32,  accord- 
ing  to   color   and   cleanliness. 

Chicago,   Dec.   18.  R.  A.   Burnett   Co. 


THE  SERVICE  OF  THIS  BANK 

is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  people  liv- 
ing in  rural  districts  and  in  places 
miles  away  from  Medina  by  the  bank- 
ing-by-mail plan. 

In  oi"der  to  open  an  account,  send 
your  deposit  in  the  form  of  a  check, 
draft,  money  order,  or  currency  in  reg- 
istered letter. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent 
compounded  twice  a  year. 

Write  for  further  information  about 
this  safe,  convenient  method  of  depos- 
iting your  money. 


The  SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

assets  over  one  million  dollars. 

A.  T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.  R.   ROOT,  Vice-pres. 

E.    B.    SPITZER,    Cashier. 

THE  BANK  THAT  PAYS  4  PER  CENT 


Kansas  City. — The  supply  of  honey  is  equal  to 
the  demand.  The  demand  is  fair  for  both  extracted 
and  comb.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24-sec. 
cases,  $3.15  to  $3.25;  No.  2  white  comb,  24-sec. 
cases,  $3.00;  No.  1  amber  comb,  24-sec.  cases, 
$3.00 ;  No.  2  amber  comb,  24-sec.  cases,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Extracted  white,  per  pound,  8  to  B^  ;  ex- 
tracted  amber,    7   to   8 ;    beeswax,    25   to   28. 

Kansas  City,  Dec.  18.    C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 


Cincinnati. — There  is  a  big  supply  of  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey,  and  the  sales  are  slower  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time  back.  This  is  quite 
natural,  for  Christmas  candies  and  nuts  have  the 
attention  of  the  buying  public  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  We  are  selling  fancy  comb  honey  at  $3.75  to 
$4.00  a  case;  and  our  best  grades  of  extracted  hon- 
ey in  60-lb.  cans  at  from  8^5  to  10  cts.  per  lb.;  am- 
ber extracted  honey  in  barrels  at  6%  to  8,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  purchased.  For  choice 
bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  28  delivered 
here. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  17.       The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Liverpool. — Thirty-seven  barrels  of  Chilian  hon- 
ey sold,  various  piles,  at  the  all-round  price  of 
$6.24;  15  barrels,  pile  1,  sold  at  $7.68,  and  25  bar- 
rels, pile  10,  at  $8.16.  Nothing  of  importance  in 
Californian  or  Jamaican.  Quotations  are  unchanged 
at  $10.20  and  $6.84  to  $7.80  respectively.  Market 
is  steadv.  Quotations  are  as  follows:  Haitien,  $6.48 
to  $7.92;  Peruvian,  $5.76;  Chilian,  $6.24  to  $8.16. 
During  the  past  week  a  few  bags  of  medium  to  good 
qualitv  Chilian  beeswax  have  been  sold  at  $37.62 
to   33.88;    African,    $34.26   to   $34.62. 

Liverpool,    Dec.    14.  Taylor   &   Co. 


Grj    TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
L  I     FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  AnDoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  your  nearest  Distribater. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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Cold  facts  showed  heavy  winter  losses  a  year 
ago.    We  can  look  for  losses  this  winter,  too. 

How  about  NEXT  winter?  What  are  you  doing 
about  it?  We  suggest  the  Buckeye  Beehive  as  ttie 
remedy.  One  severe  winter  will  save  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  hive.  You  can  buy  them  cheaper 
'in  January  than  June.      .       .      Write  us  about  it. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICH 


141  CONDIT  STREET 


LEWIS  BEEWARE^s  Vi 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN-    Send  for  .Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 

FIC  WORKMANSHIP    y^^  ^j,^  j^  ^^^^  nearest  Distribater. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


AREFU  L     PACKING 
FICIENT   SERVICE 


HO^^/ 


K 


By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.     A  most  entertaining  and  practical  book  for  the 

beginner.     Tells  a  beginner's  experiences  in  a  way  to  help  other  beginners 

PRICE  $1.10  I'OSTPAID.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


DO  BEES  REASON  ?    A  BRIEF  FOR  THE 
INSECT. 


If  Nol,  How  do  Bees  Know  What  to  Do  with  Comb 
Foundation?  Why  do  They  Fill  Cracks  in  the  Hive 
with  Propolis  durins  Hot  Weather?  An  Ant  Story. 
Bee  Scouts.  Reflex  Theory  Insufficient.  A  Prob- 
lem for  the  Breeder. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE   DRONE 
MOST  APT  TO  BE  TRANSMITTED. 


The  First  Breeder  of  Italians  in  His  Locality  Tells  of 
His  Early  Experiences.  Takes  Issue  with  Dr.  Bon- 
ney,  and  also  Supports  Him.  Some  Theories  Upset. 

By  H.  L.  Jeffrey,  ^yoodbury,  Ct. 

SOME    THINGS    TO    OBSERVE    IN    EX- 
TENSIVE BEEKEEPING. 


Advocates  Steam-heated  Uncaoping-knlves,  Portable 
Extracting-outfjts;  a  Six  or  Eight  Frame  Extractor- 
Sells  2000  to  50,000  Pounds  of  Honey  Each  Year' 
Mostly  to  Consumers.  Heats  Honey  as  soon  as  Ex- 
tracted. 

By  Virgil  Sires,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


These  are  just  three  of  the  articles  that  will  ap- 
pear soon  in  the  Beekeepers'  Review.  There  were 
74  of  them  during  1912.  We  had  64  contributors. 
They  were  not  articles  written  out  for  pay,  either, 
but  those  sent  in  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when 
all  the  faculties  were  tingling,  and  that  kind  is  always 
the  best.  Possibly  their  fingers  were  daubed  with 
propolis  when  they  wrote  some  of  them.  But  they  had 
an  idea  they  wanted  to  give  you  that  had  helped  them. 
It  came  just  as  they  would  have  told  you  had  you 
been  where  they  could  talk  to  you.  And  that  is  just 
the  kind  of  contributors  we  will  have  for  1913. 
Their  articles  will  ring  with  practicality ;  and  the 
best  articles  often  come  from  the  most  unexpected 
places. 

Send  in  your  $1.50  now,  and  get  full  member- 
ship in  the  National,  full  membership  in  a  branch, 
and  the  Review  each  month  for  a  year. 


Write 


The  National  Beekeepers'  Assn. 

214  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Beginners'  Department  to  start  In  the 
January  number 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


"If  Goods  are 
Wanted  Quick, 
Send  to  Pouder." 

Many  of  my  friends  are  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  luxuriant  sod  of  white  clover  which 
now  covers  our  central  States ;  and  this  feature, 
with  the  fact  that  bees  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters strong  and  with  an  abundance  of  whole- 
some stores,  would  indicate  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  piping 
good  season  for  the  wideawake  bee-keeper.  With  these 
conditions  in  view  I  have,  as  usual,  prepared  myself  with  a 
very  complete  stock  of  the  finest  and  latest  equipments  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  bee  industry.  Hives  in  all 
their  different  patterns  and  combinations;  the  Buckeye 
double-walled  hive,  Danzenbaker  hives,  regular  dovetailed 
hives,  and  all  equipped  with  supers  of  any  design  that  may 
best  suit  your  requirements.  Sections,  comb  foundation, 
smokers,  veils,  and  honey  and  wax  extractors — everything 
required  in  the  apiary;  and  the  goods  are  here,  so  that  you 
get  prompt  returns  after  placing  your  order  here.  To  those 
who  have  not  dealt  here  during  the  past  twenty-four  years  I 
wish  to  explain  that  the  goods  handled  are  manufactured 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  and  the  kind  that  are  in  use  by  the 
most  progressive  everywhere,  and  my  prices  are  the  factory 
schedule,  whether  you  require  one  hive  or  one  hundred.  If 
you've  planned  to  place  your  order  elsewhere  I'd  be  grateful 
if  you  would  submit  a  list  of  goods  wanted  for  an  estimate, 
and  this  would  place  you  under  no  obhgations  whatever. 

Many  of  the  articles  described  in  my  catalog  can  be  delivered  by 
parcels  post,  and  I  am  devoting  special  care  to  this  line  of  business. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  more  finest  honey  for  local  demands  I  can  supply 
you.     Ask  for  my  monthly  quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis. 

I  should  like  to  place  my  catalog  in  your  hands. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

8591  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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Holiday  Greeting! 


I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  cus- 
tomers and  friends  for  the  patronage,  help, 
and  encourasement  given  me  during  the 
last  and  former  seasons.  It  has  been  my 
aim  to  have  you  all  feel  that  I  have 
sought,  not  your  money  alone,  but  your 
good  will  and  friendship  as  well.  JNIy  rela- 
tions with  you  have  been  most  pleasant, 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  possi- 
bly I  have  rendered  you  some  service.  If 
In  the  future  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  I 
shall  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  your 
calls. 

While  any  forecast  of  weather  or  crop 
conditions  necessarily  involves  elements 
of  uncertainty,  the  outlook  for  a  good 
honey-flow  In  the  North  Central  States 
the  coming  season  could  hardly  be  better. 
An  order  placed  now  will  insure  having 
the  supplies  on  hand  when  needed,  and 
will  avoid  the  possibilities  of  vexatious 
delays  when  the  rush  Ts  on.  The  Decem- 
ber discount  of  4  per  cent  is  also  a  consid- 
eration. 

May  the  Yuletlde  bring  you  much  of  joy, 
and  the  New  Year  hold  in  store  for  you 
blessings  manifold. 


E.  W.  Pcircc,  Zanesville,  0. 

136  "W.  Main  St. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTrRN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  28  Grand  Avenue 


P 


ATENTS 


25 

YEARS' 
PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON.  JIcLaehlen  Building-.  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co 


BEE  KEEPERS.  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer, 

also  beeswax,  send  us  samples  of   quality:  state 

quantities  and  how  packed.    We  pay  the  highest 

market  price  for  the  same. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


E9  ^^  «»  A  ^^  Bim     'b  "^b  Shipping  Center  of 

tSOSIOn   New     England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  or- 
dering their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies 
always  in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represeutB  our  com- 
bined circular  saw,  which  l8 
made  for  bee  -  keepers'  use 
In  the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   for   Illustrated   catalog 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

646  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD,     .      ILLINOIS. 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


LEARN  BEEKEEPING  from  the  Beginning 

$1.00 


"First  Lessons  in  Beelceeping"  and  the 
American  Bee  Journai,  one  year,  Both  for  Only 

"  First  Lessons  In  Beekeeping"  is  a  190-page  book  telling  all  that  the  beginner 
need  know.      .      .      It  has  an  attractive  paper  cover,  and  many  illustrations. 

"Doolittie's  Scientific  Queen-rearing,"  and  the 

American  Bee  Journal,  one  year,  Both  for  Only 


$1.00 


Doolittie's  'Scientific  Queen-rearing"  book  contains  126  pages,  and  is  bound  in  leatherette  with 
round  corners.  It  tells  in  the  clearest  way  possible  just  how  the  famous  queen-breeder.  Mr.  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  rears  the  best  of  queen  ber-s  in  perfect  accord  with  Nature's  way.  As  all  know,  Mr! 
Doollttle  has  spent  some  40  years  in  rearing  queens  and  producine  honey.  He  has  no  superior  as 
a  queen-breeder.    You  can  learn  to  rear  fine  queens  by  foil  ^wing  his  directions. 

The  beginner  will  want  "  First  Lessons:"  the  older  beekeeper  should  have  "  Scientific  Queen- 
rparine:."  You  will  not  regret  it  if  vou  send  vour  Sl.OO  now  and  get  either  one  of  these  books 
with  the  JOURNAL,  as  the  JOURNAL  itself  is  worth  more  than  the  total  cost. 


AMERICAN  BEE  J"^  URNAL. 


HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 
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NEW  STOCK 


We  are  now  receiv- 
ing goods  for  next  sea- 
son, and  it  would  be  a  good 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  of  Sy^ 

are    constantly    receivi^ 

goods,    and    now/ 

goodtimeto^  i.  n  i  i         ^^^ 

order  to  them/  time  Tor  you  to  do  likewise. 
y'^ou  are/  Scnd  In  your  list  for  supplies 
that  you  will  need,  and  quotations 
will  be  mailed  you.  Catalog  for  1913 
is  not  yet  out,  but  you  can  use  1912.  If 
you  have  no  catalog,  one  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  -  JARS 

We  keep  In  stock  several  styles  of  honey-jari— 
No.  26  heavy  flint  glass,  $4.75  gross. 

Write  for  price  on  comb  or   extracted   honey. 
Catalog  of  every  thing  a  beekeeper  uses,  free. 
I.J.  STRINCHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
Apiaries,  Cl«n  Cove,  L.  I. 


Established  1885 
WE  CARRY  AN   UP  -  TO  -  DATE  UNE  OF 

BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  our  (M-paf  e  catalog:  free,  and 
for  lowest  prices  on  supplies.  Full  in- 
formation riven  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  the  best  make  of  g-oods  for  the 
beekeeper.  .  Frelg'ht  facilities  rood. 
Let  as  hear  from  yon. 

JOHN  NEBEL  k  SON  SUPPLY  CO.,  HIGH  HILL,  MO. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  b  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


LEADING  NEW  YORK  HOTELS 


"  The  Down  Town  Hotel  " 

COSMOPOLITAN  HOTEL 

West  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street 

within  easy  access  of  all  subway  and  elevated 

railway  lines  in  the  city 

ROOMS,  81.00  PER  DAY  and  UP 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

First  Class  Restaurant  and  Lunch  Room 

BXCBLLKNT    SERVICE— FINK  MUSIC 

PRICES  POPULAR 


"  In  the  Heart  of  New  York  " 

HERALD  SQUARE  HOTEL 

34th  Street  and  Broadway 

One  block  from  New  Penn.  R.  R.  Station.    Bag- 
gage free  to  and  from  this  station. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Absolutely  Fire  Proof- -All  Modern  Improvements 

Telephone  in  Every  Room 
Rooms  with  detached  bath.  $1.50  per  day  up. 
Rooms  with  private  bath,  $2.00  per  day  up. 
LADIES'  and  GENTLEMEN'S  RESTAURANT. 
Gentleman's  Cafe.  Unexcelled  Service. 

Prices  Moderate. 


C,  F.  WILDEY  &  SON,  Proprietors 
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DURUY'S  Si^"  ^"^  }Tw^u 

x^v^A^v^  *    "^  History  or  the  World 

In  four  splendid  volumes  richly  bound  in 
cloth  and  lavishly  illustrated  with  valuable 
portraits,    sketches,    maps    and    diagrams 

Revised  to  the  minute — including    this   Summer's   Presidential   nominations 

FREE 

with  a  year's  sub- 
scription   for    the 

Review  of  Reviews 

The  announcement  of  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  Duruy's  famous  History  of  the  World  will  be  hailed 
as  a  great  publishing  event.  For  50  years  this  fascinat- 
ing history  has  held  the  highest  place  among  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Over  2,000,000  copies  have  been 
sold  in  France  alone.  It  has  been  translated  into 
all  tongues,  and  has  enjoyed  international  contidcnce  because  of  its  broad,  fair,  and  interesting  pre- 
sentation of  world  events.  In  condensed  form  it  is  the  text  book  on  world  history  in  many  of  our 
leading  universities.    And  now  it  bids  fair  to  establish  even  a  new  record  for  popularity  and  big  sales. 

More  Absorbing  than  Fiction 

Every  volume  tingles  wirh  full-blooded  life,  as  the  fascinating  story  of  the  undying  heroes,  the 
famous  men,  and  beautiful  women  of  Greece,  Sparta,  fuedal  France,  dark  Ital^-,  and  n  odern  tin  es 
is  unfolded.  As  in  a  dream  you  are  guided  through  the  wars  of  Caesar,  the  Crusades,  Napoleon, 
Lee  and  Grant.  From  the  first  to  last  it  is  more  captivating,  rrore  engrossing  than  the  liveliest  fiction 

Yet  none  of  its  accuracy   has  been  sacrificed.     Clear,  concise,  well  arranged,  this  history  gi\es 
3'ou  an  appreciation  of  past  ages,  and  an  understanding  of  present-day  problerrs  of  life  that  >cu 

cannot  get  from  any  other  source.     There  is  no  history  of  equal 
comprehensiveness   which  is  at  once  so  up-to-date,  so  authorita 
tive,  and  so  attractively  written. 

Never  in  the  history  of  publishing  has  there  been  an  offer 
like  this  in  its  appeal  to  intelligent  thinking  men  and  women, 
for  if  you  act  at  once  not  only  do  you  get  a  full  year's 
subscription  for  the  Review  of  Reviews,  "the  necessary 
magazine,"  but  absolutely  FREE  this  famous  history 
that  has  been  endorsed  by  college  professors,  pro- 
fessional   men,  statesmen,  scientists,    historians — • 
and  hundreds  of  other  students  and  scholars.    All 
that  we  ask  is  that  you  pay  25c  for  the  cost  of 
packing  the  set  of  books. 


The 

REVIEW  OF 
REVIEWS 

Conducted  by  ALBERT  SHAW 

Will  in  a  broad  minded,  rational 
way  tell  of  the  big  and  essential 
things  that  happen  in  the  year's 
program.  Lucid  editorials,  subtle 
cartoons,  and  authoritative  special 
articles  will  make  it  the  necessary 
magazine  for  a  constructive  in- 
terpretation of  present  problems 
and  events.  As  a  compendium  of 
current  history,  art  and  letters, 
the  Review  of  Reviews  is  "a 
liberal  education." 


Review  of 
Reviews 
New  York 


This  great  combina- 
tion offer    for    the    , 
special  low  price  of  j 


u 


Send  the  coupon  at  once  to  the 


Review  of  Reviews,  30  Irving  Place,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  to 
me   absolutely 
Free    a    set    of 
Duruy's  History  of 
the    World    in    four 
volumes.  Youmayalso 
enter    my    name    for   a 
year's  subscription  to  the 
Review  of  Reviews.      I  en- 
close $3.25  to  cover  the  cost 
of  this  special  offer. 


Name 
Address  . 
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ILLINOIS 

EEKEEPERS 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Chicago  Distributing  House  Discontinued 
for  Lewis  Beeware  and  Dadant's  Foundation 

The  Arnd  Hon^y  &  Bee  Supply  Company  having  gone  out  of  business,  Lewis 
Beeware  and  Dadant's  Foundation  will  no  longer  be  distributed  from  Chicago. 

Note  the  New  Arrangement 

Northern  Illinois  Beekeepers   in  These  Counties 


Boone 

1  upage 

Kane 

Lee 

Stephenson 

Carroll 

Ford 

Kankakee 

Livingston 

Vermilion 

Champaign 

Grundy 

Kendall 

Mc  Henry 

Whiteside 

Cook 

Iroquois 

Lake 

McLean 

Will 

DeKalb 

Jo  Daviess 

La  Salle 

Ogle 

Winnebago 

Send  All  Inquiries  and  Orders  to 

G.  B.  LEWIS  COMPANY 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Watertown,  Wis. 

By  dealing  direct  with  the  O.  B.  Lewis  Company,  the  beekeepers  in  the  above 
counties  get  the  benefit  of  the  service  afforded  by  their  immense  factory  and 
warehouses.  Watertown,  being  located  near  the  Illinois  State  line,  and  having 
two  trunkline  railroads  and  two  express  companies  running  direct  into  Illinois, 
the  G.  B.  Lewis  Company  can  reach  you  as  easily  and  quickly  from  Watertown, 
Wisconsin,  as  from  Chicago. 

Special  Inducement 

G.  B.  Lewis  Company  will  guarantee  that  the  freight  charges  to  your  station 
from  the  factory  at  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  will  be  no  more  than  from  Chicago. 
They  will  prepay  the  difference,  if  there  be  any,  right  on  your  shipping  bill. 

Beekeepers  in  Remaining  Counties  in  Illinois 
Send  All  Your  Inquiries  and  Orders  to 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 

The  above  firm  carries  constantly  on  hand  an  immense  stock  of  Lewis  Beeware, 
and  are  manufacturers  of  Dadant's  Foundation.  By  dealing  with  them  direct 
you  will  receive  as  good  or  better  service  than  from  Chicago. 

NOTICE.— If  you  are  not  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  G.  B.  LEWIS  COMPANY,  send 
your  name  in  at  once.  Their  Annual  Catalog  will  be  issued  about  January  1st, 
which  will  tell  you  whether  to  send  your  order  to  Watertown,  Wis.,  or  Hamilton,  Ills. 
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FACTS! 


plain  la<.a>  ab  ut  Lllc  worihut  a  t<iriii  eiii^ineaie 
what  you  want  to  know  before  you  do  Hiiy  Ijiiying'. 
That's  what  I  g-ive  you  in  my  big'  entjine  booli. 

My  biir  book  tells  you  all  you  need  to  know  about 
farm  eng-ines.  what  you  should  pay  for  one,  how  to 
tell  roal  quality.     Tells  how  I  sell  my  19i:i  eng:ines. 

$50  to  $300  Saving  in  Price 

besides  giving:  you  5-year   i;ii«rantee,  90-day  free 

trial— and  lowest  price  quoted  on  efficient,  durable 

engine — any  size.    Get  book 

and  19i:i  offer  now. 

Wni.  Galloway,  President, 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO 

1685BY  Galloway  Sta. 
Waterlop,  Iowa 
Stocks  on  hand  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Council  Bluffs, 
St.  Paul,  and  Chicag:o. 
Prompt  shipments. 


SPRAYERS 


¥' 


For    large  or  small  orchards,  market 
gardens,  potato  farms,  grain,  cotton 
tobacco,    home  and   g^arden    work 
poultry      plants,     whitewashing, 
cleaning,  <_old  water  pai 
etc.  From  Bucket,  Knapsack 
and   Barrel   Sprayers    to 

Traction  and    50.  100, 


tside 


c  or  ros  i  on  , 
it  sprayers,  so 
you    can  build  big- 
ger   when    necessary. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them   and    write    for   new 
:)'K\tt," Spraying  I'ines, 
Trees  and  Bushes.  "    We  also     k 
make  full  line  potato  machines,     F 
garden  tools,  etc. 

Bateman  M'f  g  Co. 


TheBEST'EIGHT 


i^^^\\^r  Makes  and  bums  its  own  gas.  No 
[i   sV  \\    grease,  odor  nor  dirt.    Brighter  tiian  \ 
acetylene      Over  200  sty.cs.     Every  ■ 
1  lamp  warranted.     \v  rite  for  catalog 

'  Agents  IVayttcd.  °' 

THR  BEST  LlbUT  CO. 
306  E.  5tli  St.,  Canton,  O. 


WQC^mkEPOWER 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcheri  s  the  latest  and 
best  of  anji;hing  ever 
offered 
for  $1.00. 


A({ents 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 
Automatic  Awl  Co.     gs  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Parcels  Post  a  Public  Benefit! 

It  has  made  possible  a  flve-cent  package  of  chewinjr  g-um,  di- 
rect from  kettle  to  consumer— an  article  delig-htfully  fresh- 
must  be  tried  to  be  appreciated.  Trial  offer  is  three' 6c  pack- 
Bires  of  Spearmint  Chewing:  Gum  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  only 
10c.  Do  not  miss  this  opportunity— a  nice  fresh  article.  Write 
today  enclosing  lOe  in  silver  to  TOURIST  GUM  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    AGENTS  WANTED. 


Lexington  Hotel 

SOO  R*omB  European  Plan 

Michigan  Boulavard  &  22nd  St. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Lexington  Is  located  just  outside  the 
congested  business  district,  yet  within  ten 
minutes'  ride  on  two  electric  lines  which  pass 
the  hotel. 

We  have  three  ol  the  best  Cafes  in  the  City, 
and  prices  are  reasonable. 

Write  us  for  booklet  or  to  make  reservation. 

M.&  M.  Hotel  Company,  Proprietors, 
T.  V.  Strain,  Manager. 


14  M%  "Ittook  just  3  minutes  to  put  very  duU  ax  In 
Tools  v&l_perfectorder",  writes  J.  A.  budan,  of  Newark, 
'^    '^  Del.   Thousands  more  like  this.   DljlO- 

GKIT,  the  new  artificial  diamond 
*^sharpeulngwheels,quickly  sharpens 
plow  points,  saws,  discs,  sickles,  en- 
silage knives,  and  all  farm  tools  at 
a  saving  of  work,  time  and  money. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive, 

du.st-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 

machine,  25  times  faster  than  grindstone, 

10  times  better  than  emery,  will  not  draw 

temper.    Special  attachments,  sucti  as 

forge,  milk  tester,  j  i  g  saw,  rip  saw, 

latiie,  drill,  etc.,  furnished  if  desired; 

guaranteed.    Write  for  free  book  on 

tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,   176  Stroh  BIdg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagoiis 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


liftingor  1 
ing.  Saveti .. 
workand  Utilji,- 
ens  draft  nearly 
50%.  ,  Don't  rut 
fields    or    roads. 
We  also  furnish 
Electric    Steel 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
wagon.  Wheels  can't"" 
dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 
tree  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 
Electric  Wheel  Co., 
2  3  Elm  Street, 
Qnintj,  111. 
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GET  IT 


Before  buying 
any  kind   of  an  iii- 
c  11  ba  to  r,  at    any 
„  price,    from  any 
l|f  body,  uet  my  1913  offer  on 
U  Ilie  IDEAL.      Last  year  I 
broke  the  record  for  low 
price  on  efficient,  depend- 
able incubator.  Thisyearlm  going  still  lurtber. 

I'm  Going  to  Pay  the  Freight— Give  You  An  Un- 
qualified Guarantee— Include  Everything  FREE. 

Wiien  writing,  tell  me  what  size  incubator  you  are  inter- 
ested in  and  IMl  send  vou  my  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
POULTRY  BOOK  FREE.  Describes  St.mdaid  Bred 
Poultry,  tells  how  to  become  successful  ?nd  other 
valuable  iniormation.  Easily  worth  $1.C0.  Etcause  it 
contains  advertising,  you  get  it  FREE.  Ask  tor  copy. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  48     Rockford.  llUnois 


k^Jim  Rohan's  New  Bulletin 

crammed  full  of  profit-making 
poultry  information,  tells  how  to 
make  big  money  with  3-time  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  Incubator. 
1-2-3  months'  Home  Test.  To  start 
Quick,  order  from  this  ad.  Anyway 
write  for  Bulletin.   Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


$n.55  still  Buys 

^  World's  Champion 

M  140-Egg  Incubator 


)R  _ 

Double  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank;  nursery,  self  reg- 
ulating. Best  110-chick  hot-water 
brooder,  $4.85.  Ordered  together, 
$11. SO.  Freight  PaldLjE^  of  Rockies). 
No  machines  0.%.^ 
any  price  are  [ 

better.       Satisfaction     guaranteed. 

Write  forbook  today  or  send  price 

now  and  save  time.    Address 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  69  ,Raclne,17isr 


HUMPHREYIZE 


An  egg  a  day  in  winter— 200  a  year— feed  cost  cut^ 
in  two— "The  Golden  Esig"  by  Humphrey  tells  it 
all.     A  real  teacher  of  poultry  keeping,  free.     A 
Humphrey  Bone  Cutter  will  be  sent  for  free  test. 
lHUMI'IIKET,    Mine  St.  Factory,  Jollet,  lU. 


«>R  EGGS  IN  WIHTER 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry   f^       "      ^ 


Cut  down  living  expenses — raise  poultry  foi 
your  own  use  and  for  Bale  to  neighbors.  Thou- 
sands make  mont^y  thia  way  with 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

LifeProfiucers— Life  Preservers 

Why  don't  you  do  the  same?    Learn  h.)w  lasy  It  13  to  Btart.     Booklet  "How  to 
Raise  48  out  of  :.0  Chicks"— 10c.      Cafalucue  FREE.    Write  today.  Addresj 

DesIUoiDes  Incubator  Co. ,     19U  bocond  St.  9      Des  DloineS)  la. 


(Q75 


ITS  EASY 

To  Make  Money 


Raising  Chickens 
with  the  Famous 

Old  Trusty 

Incubator 


Send  for  the  1913 
Old   Trusty    Book. 
Read  about   tlie    incu- 
bator that  over  400,000  other  people  have 
made  a  big  success  with.    Even  if  you  only 
have  a  small  plot  of  ground   or  a  back 
yard,  even  if  you  never sa^o  an  incubator 
before,  successful,  chicken  raising:  is  certain 
with  the  Old  Trusty.  The  free, 
book  tells  why.   Send  postal 
for  it  nozv. 

Johnson's, 
Pr  i  ce   is 
Less  than 

^  1  /\    -all  freight 
^re  III    P^'d    east  of 
W/  JL  ^r     Rockies  and  allowed  that  far  to 
*  points    beyond.     Women    and 

children  can  earn  money  witli  Old  Trusty. 
Small  cost  to  start— paid  back  by  first  hatch 
Why  not  read  the  Johnson's  new  book  and 
find  out?  It  is  different  and  better  than  others 
— full  of  fine  photographs  and  7-cal  facts.  Send 
in  your  name  now  to 

JOHNSON,  Incabator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Greider*s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  191.'),  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat- 
ed and  described,  lueubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 
B.  H.  GREIDEB,  Box      65,  Rheems,  Pa. 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY 

Toucan  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding'  fresh-cut,  r»Tr  bone.  "It  contain! 

ov^r  f  our  times  as  much  eg'g-niaking:  material  as  grain,  and  takes  the  place  of 

bug's   and  worms  in  fowls'  diet.     That's  why  it  grives  more  eg-grs— greater  fertility, 

strongrer  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  Latesf-model  BONE-CUTTER 

outs  easily  and  rapidly  all  largre  and  small  bones  with  adhering  meat  and  gris- 
tle.    Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.     Nerer  clogrs.     Sent  on  1  O  Days' 
Fre.  Trial.  No  money  down.    Send  for  otir  free  books  to-day. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  S7,  MILFORD,  MASS. 
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The  World's  Most  Remarkable  Incubator-? 

UsesjOnly  1  Gallon  of  Oil  to  a  Hatch — Lamp  is  Filled  Only  Once 


We  place  the  lamp  underneath,  in  the  center,    mat  means  perfect  aistrlDUtion  or  heat  throughout  the  < 
chamber— there  is  no  cold  side.    Our  lamp  holds  i  to  8  quarts  of  oil.   Fill  it  once  for  a 
hatch— no  daily  muss  or  smell.    And  our  automatic  trip  cuts  the  flame  down  at  the  burner, 
w  hen  et.'2-chamber  gets  too  hot.  All  others  let  the  excess  heat  escape.  Thafs  why  theXKay 
needs  only  one  gallon  of  oil  to  a  hatch,  while  others  require  3  to  5  gallons.    And  an 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR 


l 


^has  no  front  door— it  opens  from  the 
Jrtop.    That's  why  it's  so   easy   to  Ten- 


'tilate  and  turn  egsrs  in  the  X-Ray.  The 
top  has  two  double  glass  panels  so 
you  can  see  thermometer  at  any  time 
•^without  exposing  eirgs  to  outside  air. 
I^^The  Only  Improved  Incubator— Saves 
^^  7Sc  to  $1.25  On  Every  HatchS 
^^pi^^S^bink  of  this  big  saving— both 
^j^S[|\#ni^^of  work,  worry  and  money. 


Yet  there  are  many  other  exclusive  and 
patented  features   of  the  X-Ray  that  you 
should  know  about.    Our  new   1913   book 
No.  100,  tells  all  about  these  things. 

Write  Today  For  Big,  Free  Book 
—and  learn  more  reasons  tc^iy  the  X-Ray 
is  the  most  successful  one  ever  inven- 
ted. Shipments  guaranteed  same  day 
orders  are  received.  We  pay  the  freight. 
X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Wayne,  Neb. 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 


Remarkable      Discovery     that 

Cuts  Down  the  Cost  of  Paint 

Seventy-five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  reciuired  is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather-proof,  fire-proof,  and  as  durable  as 
oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone, 
or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint,  and  costs 
about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  8  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color-card  and  full  information  show- 
ing you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


Kr\    MrtDC    ^^  ^""^  want  a  cheap,  simple,  abso- 
INO    MOKt    lutely  sure    way  to  keep  Every 
RABBITS    Rabbit  ar,d  Every  Borer  out    of 
your    orchard,   paint    your    trees 
with"SuLFOCiDE"  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Simple  to  prepare.  Cheaply  and  easily 
applied.  One  application  will  last  for  six  months. 
Absolutely  certain.    "Sulfocide"  will  solve  the 
rabbitproblem.  Write ToDAvforbook-    .,«     .»rtnr> 
let,     "  Sulfocide— Sure     Pr.Mection     WU    WlUKt 
from  Rabbits  and  Borers."  Adclress  V,.     BORERS 
G.  Pratt  Co.,  50 Church  St.,  K.V. City. 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS7,?cfr.;  %S^I 

.With  Rubber  Tires,$18.4D.    Your  Wheels  Uerubhered, 
l$10.ao.    I  make  wheels  »i  to  4  in.  tread.     Inps,  J6.50, 
IShafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $3.95:  -'^xles  $2.25;  W»g. 
'on  Umbrella  free.    Buy  direct.    Ask  for  Catalog  47 
8FUT  HICKORY  WHEEL  C0.,S47F  St..  Clnelnnati,  Ohio. 


Poultry  Profits  And 
Honey  Money 


Big  money 
Why  not  add  this  profit- 


CYPHERS 


Poultry  ajid  egg  prices  are  away  up! 

in  1913  for  poultry  raisers.    Why  not  ai 

able  business  to  your  own?   Go  at  it  the  right  way. 

Investigate 

INCUBATORS 
&  BROODERS 

World's  Standard  Equipment.  Write  today  for  the 
greatest  free  book  of  the  year  for  poultry  men  and 
poultry  women.  Tells  of  Cyphers  Company  methods 
for  best  results.  244  pages  of 
richly  valuable, practical  infor- 
mation. No  matter  whether 
you  are  sure  you  want  to  buy 
an  incubator  or  not,  send  for 
this  great  Fr^e  Book  Today. f 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co 

Dept.  69  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

XewYorkOitT,        Boston,  Mass.        «ir« Pn««i<i.-i»sijnito.1 
Chicago,  111.  Kansas  (v,  Mo.  Oakland.Cal.  London,  Ene. 

M" 


YOUR  HEMSIi^2!£iy»'££i£Sii 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
VnilQ  CAD  U  ^"'^  Fanciers  will  help  many 
lUUIl  rAnill  Farmers  get  more  eggs- 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
VAIID  UAIICV  B3^e Idol's ™oney;tellsthings 
I  11 U  If  In  U  H 1 1  f ^^  folks  know  on  making 
■  WWIB  lllWllMil  money  with  hens.  Find  out 
about  America's  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
Bclf— It's  all  in  our  Free  Catalosr— Write  today.    Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,    81  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 


Latest  Book  Finest  published,  1*28 
pages  practical  facts,  ISO  beautiful  pictures.  Tells 
how  lO  breed,  hatch,  feed  and  market  by  latest 
improved  methods.  All  about  v%-orld's  famous 
Runner  Ducks  and  52  other  pure-bred  varieties. 
This  50-cent  book   and   lowest  price  list  of  best 

fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  supplies,  etc.,  only  5  cents. 

BEBRV'S  POILTRY  FARM,     Box     97,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


STUDY  BEE  CULTURE  BY  MAIL 

There  is  money  in  Bees  if  you  know  how.  Make  a  e'ood  living'  from  Bees  or  keep  down  the  higrh  cost  of  living-.  Always  a 
good  demand  tor  men  who  know  Bee  Culture.  Just  the  opportunity  you  have  been  wanting-  loam  at  heme.  You  can  make 
your  spare  time  count  and  finish  this  course  this  winter  by  beg-innrag  now.  This  excellent  course  prepared  by  E.  R.  Roo«, 
the  foremost  exponent  of  Scientific  Beekeeping.  Also  splendid  correspondence  courses  in  General  Farm ins".  Truck— ^orth 
or  South,  Poultrv.  Fruit.  Flowers.  Greenhouse,  Soils.  Dairying.  Farm  Management,  Farm  Book-keeping,  Farm  Veterinary, 
Writing  for  the  Farm  Press,  Mushrooms,  Ginseng,  etc.  Original  and  largest  school  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching  farm- 
ing bv  mail.  Write  to-dav  for  Free  Booklet  "  How  to  Make  th»  Farm  Pay  More."  also  temporary  low  rate,  easy  terms,  full 
particulars.     (Which  couree  intereals  you?)     (No  agents.)     Free  fimpripan    Farmfif"!    .'sphnnl     £,?'     '■"'^'l   "m'-^L""' 

sample  lesson  from  General  Farming  Course  on  request.  HIIIBIIUdM    rdllllBia    OOIIUUI,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  In  these  classlfled  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  "AdTertleements  Intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE. 


Clover  honey  of  finest  quality,  in  new  60-lb.  cans 
at  9  cts.  per  lb.  J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Foe   Sale; — We  offer  broken  comb  honej'  in   65- 
pound  tins  at  10  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.,  Cincinnati. 
C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Finest  extracted  water-white  alfalfa  and  amber 
alfalfa  honey  in  5,  10,  and  60  lb.  cans.  Samples  5 
cents.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  111. 


Basswood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  9  cts.  per  lb. 
Pure  maple   syrup   at  $1.00  per   gallon. 

L.  D.  Gale,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — The  finest  extracted  honey  I  ever  pro- 
duced— gilt-edged    in    every    respect.     Clover    with    a 
little  basswood  flavor.    In   60-lb.  cans.    Sample  free. 
J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Foe  Sale. — Extracted  alfalfa  honey,  in  any  quan- 
tity. Prices  on  request.  Washington  Honey- 
Producers'    Association,    Sunuyside,    Wash. 

For  S.4LE. — White  clover  and  basswood  honey  in 
new  60-lb.  square  cans.  Write  for  prices,  and  state 
how  much  wanted. 

L.  S.  Griggs,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Raspberry  Honev.  New  five-gallon 
can,  $6.00,  P.  O.  B.  Waymart,  Pa.  Sample  10  cts., 
deducted  from  first   order. 

J.  D.  Hull  &  Bro.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honev,    and   beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173   So.  Wa'ter  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb    and   extracted   honey   and   bees- 
wax.   Write  us.     Hildreth  cS:  Segelken,  New  York. 

Wanted. — To   buy   amber   extracted   honey.    Send 
sample  with  lowest  price.     D.  H.  Welch,  Racine,  Wis. 

Wanted. — To    buy     amber    and    dark    extracted 
honey.     Name  price  delivered  here. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 


HELP  WANTED 


Help  wanted  for  season  of  1913.  State  age,  ex- 
perience, and  wages  wanted,  in  first  letter. 

Mathilde    Candler,    Cassville,    Wis. 

Wanted. — Man    to    run    140    colonies    for    comb 
honey    for   season    1913.     State   salary    wanted,    and 
experience.    Everything  new.       Care  C.   B.  &  Q.  Ry. 
B.   F.   Smith,  Jr.,    Cowley,   Wyo. 

One  apiarist,  queen-breeder,  one  assistant  apia- 
rist, desire  engagement  to  work  one  or  more  apiaries 
on  salary  or  shares  for  1913;  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  'preferred.    References  exchanged. 

Apiarists,  Rt.  3,  Box  9B,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Wanted. — -Thoroughly  experienced  beeman  to 
help  care  for  300  colonies  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  No 
others  need  apply.  A  good  chance  for  a  man  who 
can  make  good.  State  full  particulars  about  self, 
and  wages  expected,  in  application.  Present  address, 
D.  L.  WoODWAED,  Box  177,  Bradentown,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE 


A   full  line   of   Root's   goods   at   Root's  prices. 

A.  L.   Healy,  Mayaguez,   Porto   Rico. 

For  S.4LE. — Root  or  Falconer  bee  supplies.  Free 
catalog.     Save   freight. 

G.   P.   Stanton,   Buckingham,   Fla. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans 
to  the  case,  good  as  new;    25   cents  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Webee  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — At  bargain  prices,  8-frame  double- 
wall   hives   in   flat,    to   reduce   stock. 

A.  G.  Woodman  c&  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog    and   particulars.  The   Penn    Co., 

(Successor  to  .J.   M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,   Miss. 

New  crop  white-sweet-clover  seed,  2000  lbs.  un- 
hulled;  4  lbs.  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00;  50  to  100 
lbs.,    12   cts. ;    sacks  25   cts.   extra. 

R.    L.    Snodgrass,   Harrisburg,    Colo. 

Seed  Wheat. — Improved  Poole  seed  wheat — one 
of  the  highest  yielders  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, where  this  seed  originated.  Guaranteed  free 
from  all  foul  seeds.  Recleaned  ready  for  drilling. 
Write  for  prices.  L.  H.  Randall,  Medina,  O. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east  Ore- 
gon beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
cliance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   It  will  tell  you   the  rest. 

C.   E.    Shriver,   Boise,    Idaho. 

Notice. — My  December  offer  on  Eureka  cases  is 
limited  to  first  1000  accepting  the  same  before  Jan. 
20 ;    also  some  White   Rock  bargains. 

B.  T.    Bosserman,    WiUiamstown,    O. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

anted. — Carload  of  bees  in  the  East. 

Charles   Zweily,   Holtville,    Cal. 


Wanted. — Small  extractor.    State  price  and  kind. 
W.  J.  CORLETT,  Clifton,   N.  J. 

Wanted. — One    12   or    16   inch   cigar-box   planer. 
^Vhat  have  vou  to  offer?  R.  H.   Schmidt, 

Rt.  3,  Box  209,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Situation  Wanted. — By  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent man;  temperate  habits;  10  years'  experience 
in   California   situation,    in   the   bee   line. 

A.  M.  Johnson,  North  Bloomfield,  Ct. 

Situation  Wanted. — By  a  young  man  who  has 
successfully  passed  his  examinations  after  taking  a 
course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  apiculture 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Any  one  desir- 
ing help  of  this  kind  for  the  season  of  1913,  kindly 
correspond  with  Morley  Pettit,  Provincial  Apiarist, 
Ontario    Agricultural    College,    Guelph,    Ontario. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Foe  Sale. — 3  acres,  7-room  house,  40  colonies 
bees.     Write    for    particulars. 

A.  C.   Cooper,  Wyoming,    111. 

Uncle  Sam  still  has  a  few  free  farms  in  Florida. 
For  a  reasonable  fee  I  will  locate  you  on  a  home- 
stead near  here.     F.  M.  Baldwin,  Terra  Ceia,  Fla. 


Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  interested  in  Virginia. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
By.,   N.   &  W.  Bldg.,  Room  73,  Roanoke,   Va. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Our  queens  will  please  you.    Price  $1.00  each. 
C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Three-banded  Itahan  queens  bred  for 
honey,  gentleness,  and  prolificness.  One,  $1.00;  6 
for  15.00.  Wm.   S.   Barnett,  Barnett's,   Va. 

For    S.i^LE. — 150    strong    colonies    of   bees    in   the 
best    of    condition    for    winter;    no    disease. 
WiLMER  Clarke,  Box  397,  Earlville,  Mad.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Colonies   of   Italian   bees   in   L.   hives,    10-fr.,   built 
on  full  brood-frames,  wired,  body  and  shallow  super, 
redwood,  dovetailed,  throe  coats  white,   sheeted  lids ; 
each  neat,  modern,  and  full  of  stores — any  time. 
Jos.   Walrath,   Antioch,    Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed,   $2.00;    breeders,    $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.    B.    Brockwell,    Barnett's,    Va. 

For  Sale. — 100  stands  of  bees;  one  6-frame  ex- 
tractor, reversible;  two  170-gallon  tanks;  one  un- 
capping-tank  and  all  necessary  supplies.  For  par- 
ticulars  address 

M.  O'Laughlin,  Miramar,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

We  will  requeen  all  our  2000  colonies  this  spring. 
We  oflfer  the  one-year-old  queens,  removed  from 
these  hives,  at  40  cts.  each;  $4.20  per  doz. ;  $30.00 
per  100,  delivered  any  time  before  June  1.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  First  come,  first  served. 
Book  orders  now. 

Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.  Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,  Spencer,  O. 

For  Sale. — High-class  hunting,  sporting,  watch, 
and  pet  dogs;  puppies  of  all  varieties  a  specialty.  On 
receipt  of  10  cents  we  mail  highly  descriptive  illus- 
trated catalog,  which  gives  full  information  of  49 
breeds  of  dogs ;  several  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  rabbits,  ferrets.  Price  list  of  poultry  and 
pigeons.         C.    Landis,   Dep't  230,    Reading,    Pa. 


POULTRY 


Buttercups  and  Kellerstraus  Orpingtons  at  bar- 
gain prices  if  taken  soon. 

Claud  Irons,   Linesvillle,   Pa. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  "  Quality,  not  quantity,"  our 
motto.     Eggs,   $1.50   and  $3.00  per   15. 

Walter   M.    Adema,    Berlin,    Mich. 

Standard-bred  heavy-laying  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  stock  of  highest  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalog.     Do   it  now. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner  ducks  eggs,  $1.00 
per  11;  $7.00  per  100.  Day-old  ducklings,  25  cts. 
each.     Mailing  list  free. 

Kent   Jennings,   Mt.    Gilead,    O. 

Indian     Runner     Ducks. — American     Standard 
light  fawn  and  white.    I  have  a  fine  lot  of  one-year- 
old  breeders  for  sale  at  a  real  bargain  price.     I  can 
start  you,   and  start  you   with  the  best.    Write  me. 
C.  0.  Yost,  Rt.  4,  Box  D,  Winchester,  Ind. 


IT 


BEEKEEPERS  DIRECTORY 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees   and   queens.     Hives   and   supplies. 
J.   H.   M.   Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1912; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May. 
Our  stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards 
wintered  on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  with- 
out a  single  loss.  For  prices,  send  for  circular. 
Quirin-the-Queen-breeder,    Bellevue,    Ohio. 


Convention  Notices 


The  Washington  State  Beekeepers' Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  January  8  and  9,  1913. 
We  expect  to  have  the  best  convention  that  has  ever 
been  held  here.  We  have  invited  Mr.  G.  W.  York  to 
be    with    us    if   possible. 

North  Yakima,  Wash.  J.  B.  Ramage,  Sec. 


We  have  decided  to  hold  our  annual  beekeepers' 
meeting  January  7,  1913,  in  the  Courthouse,  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.  A  program  is  being  perpared  for  the 
occasion.  We  hope  some  of  the  Seneca  Co.  Beekeep- 
ers'  Society  will  meet  with  us. 

Naples,   N.  Y.    F.  Greiner. 

THE     INDIANA     branch     MEETING,     TO     BE     HELD    IN 
THE    PALM   ROOM,    CLAYPOOL    HOTEL,    INDIAN- 
APOLIS,   JAN.    24. 

The  foul-brood  conditions  in  Indiana — what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  what  we  expect  to  accom- 
plish in  eradicating  it  or  checking  it  in  Indiana. — 
C.  H.  Baldwin,  State  Entomologist,  asisted  by  B.  P. 
Kindig,    of   Elkhart,    and  others. 

The  outlook  for  Indiana  honey  production,  and 
developing  honey  resources. — D.  W.  Erbaugh,  Ernest 
R.    Root,    and  others. 

Marketing  Indiana  honey — Extracted,  John  Bull, 
Valparaiso ;  Comb,  Geo.  W.  Williams,  Mrs.  Proper, 
and    others.  i 

Co-operation  and  Organization,  E.  B.  Tyrrell, 
Detroit,    Sec.   National  Association. 

We  have  invited  Geo.  DeMuth,  Dr.  Phillips,  C. 
P.  Dadant,  and  fully  expect  some  of  them  to  attend. 
We  are  expecting  a  live  meeting.  We  are  making  a 
special  effort  to  develop  more  fully  Indiana  honey 
resources.  We  are  realizing  that  Indiana  buys  car- 
load after  carload  of  honey  every  year  that  is  really 
inferior   to   our   own   product. 

We  want  every  Indiana  beekeeper  who  can  do  so 
to  confer  with  us  and  remedy  this  condition  as  far 
as  possible.  When  we  can  have  the  honey  for  the 
gathering,  and  a  market  at  our  doors,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  importing  any  honey  at  all.  Let's  get 
together   and   furnish   it  ourselves. 

Mason  J.  Niblack,  Pres. 
Geo.   W.   Williams,    Sec,    Redkey,    Ind. 


PROGRAM  or  NATIONAL  BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  CINCINNATI, 

FEBRUARY  12  AND  13. 

At  10  A.  M.,  the  12th,  the  meeting  will  be  called 
to  order  and  the  proper  committees  appointed,  in- 
cluding the  committee  on  credentials.  Meeting  will 
then  adjourn  to  enable  the  delegates  to  file  their 
credentials   with   this   committee. 

At  1  P.  M.  the  meeting  will  again  be  called  to 
order,  when  the  regular  business  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  delegates.  'This  meeting  will  be  open  to  all 
members,  but  the  voting  can  be  done  only  by  the 
regularly  elected  delegates. 

At  7  P.  M.  the  meeting  will  be  called  for  a  general 
program,  in  which  all  visitors  will  take  part. 

At  8  A.  M.,  the  13th,  the  delegates  will  again 
take  up  the  business   matters;    and  should  they   be 
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able  to  conclude  their  business  before  noon,  the 
rest  of  the  time  will  be  taken  up  with  a  general 
program. 

At  1  P.  M.  there  will  begin  another  general  meet- 
ing   of    all    present. 

Headquarters  arranged  for  us  by  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  list  of  hotels  and  their 
rates  will  be  given  in  full  in  the  February  bee  jour- 
nals. E.  B.  TvRRELii,  Sec. 


FOURTH    ANNUAL    CONVENTION    OF    THE    OHIO    STATE 
beekeepers'    ASSOCIATION,    TUESDAY    AND    WED- 
NESDAY,   JANUARY    14,    15,    1913,    TOWNSEND 
HALL,     OHIO     STATE     UNIVERSIT.",     CO- 
LUMBUS,   OHIO. 

Report  of  Secretary;  Report  of  Treasurer;  Presi- 
dent's   Address. 

Report   of   Chief   Inspector   of   Apiaries. 

Result  of  Apiarv  Inspection  in  Hamilton  County, 
Fred   W.    Muth. 

With  the  Apiary  Exhibit  at  County  Fairs,  Glen- 
wood   Beard. 

Agriculture  at  the  University,  Prof.  J.  S.  Hine, 
Ohio   State   University. 

Address — Organization,  E.  B.  Tjrrell,  Secretary 
National   Beekeepers'    Association. 

Address — Education  in  Beekeeping,  C.  P.  Dadant, 
Editor  American  Bi'e  Journal. 

Ohio  Apiculture — Impressions  of  a  Farmers'  In- 
stitute Lecturer,  Prof.  W.  A.  Matheny,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. 

Florida    Beekeeping,    J.    E.    Marchant. 

My  Experience  with  European  Foul  Brood,  B.  J. 
Holden. 

Queen   Rearing,   J.   C.  Mosgrove. 

Wax   Rendering,   H.   H.   Root. 

Production  of   Comb  Honey,  A.  A.   Doenges. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


HOTBED    SASH. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  many  are  preparing 
for  winter  or  early  spring  vegetables.  If  you  are 
interested  we  would  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  booklet,  "  How  to  Make  and  Run  a  Hotbed.'"' 


We  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  hotbed  sash  made 
of  cypress,  the  everlasting  wood,  either  K.  D.  or  put 
together  without  or  with  the  glass  at  the  following 
prices : 

One  sash  in  flat,  no  glass $   .90 

Five  sash  in  flat,   no  glass 4.25 

Ten   sash   in   flat,    no   glass 8.00 

Put  together,  10  cts.  each  extra ;  painted,  10  cts. 
each  for  each  coat  of  paint.  Glazed  with  8  x  10 
glass,  $1.10  each  extra.  This  makes  the  price  in 
lots  of  ten,  put  up,  glazed  and  painted  two  coats 
of  paint,  $2.20  each;  or  without  the  paint,  at  $2.00. 
As  regularly  furnished,  the  sash  are  grooved  for 
glass  to  be  butted;  but  we  also  furnish  at  the  same 
price,  when  specified,  rabbeted  sash  to  allow  glass 
to  be  lapped  and  puttied  in. 


1913     EDITION    OF    OUR    CATALOG. 

We  shall  be  somewhat  later  than  usual  with  the 
new  edition  of  our  catalog,  as  we  have  been  delayed 
in  its  preparation.  It  will  not  be  completed  ready 
for  mailing  much  before  the  first  of  February.  There 
are    not   many    changes   to   record. 

A  new  Peterson  capping-melter  will  take  the 
place  of  the  Root  melter  which  we  have  listed 
several   years. 

The  price  of  extractors  will  be  somewhat  advanced 
because  of  increased  expense  involved  in  some  new 
features.  While  the  comb-pockets  as  we  have  made 
them  for  a  number  of  years  have  in  most  cases 
proved  of  sufficient  strength,  some  have  complained 


that  they  give  way  with  hard  usage.  We  have  de- 
vised an  entirely  new  pocket,  only  slightly  heavier, 
but  much  stronger,  from  which  the  wire  cloth  may 
be  removed  for  cleaning.  The  cage  is  made  of  sheet 
steel  stampings  locked  together  with  ends  of  bars 
clinched  over,  and  wire  braces  vertical  and  corner- 
wise.  Then  all  is  coated  with  tin,  securely  soldering 
all  joints,  and  making  a  smooth  surface  for  clean- 
ing, and  to  prevent  clogging  with  honey. 

'The  price  of  the  two-frame  Cowan  extractor  is  ad- 
vanced 50  cts.  each.  The  four-frame  are  marked 
up  $2.00  each,  and  the  six  and  eight  frame  ma- 
chines $3.00  each. 


BEESWAX  in  bags. 
According  to  a  recent  ruling,  beeswax  shipped  in 
bags,  even  though  they  are  good  strong  ones  or 
double,  must  pay  fifty  per  cent  more  freight  than 
if  shipped  in  boxes  or  barrels.  This  applies  on  ship- 
ments from  the  far  West.  We  have  not  learned  yet 
how  wide  a  section  of  country  is  affected  by  this 
ruling.  It  is,  however,  the  direct  result  of  so  many 
careless  shippers  using  bags  for  shipping  wax  which 
were  too  light  or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  purpose. 
As  a  consequence  of  wax  lost  in  transit  the  railroads 
have  had  to  pay  in  claims  for  such  losses,  and  are 
now  undertaking  to  avoid  them  by  raising  the  rate. 
If  shippers  are  not  more  careful  in  making  sure 
that  boxes  and  barrels  are  securely  nailed  or  hooped, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  further  advance  in  rate  on 
other  styles  of  packages.  Good  strong  bags  are 
much  more  secure  for  shipping  wax  than  boxes,  as 
well  as  lighter ;  and  if  only  such  had  been  used  this 
discrimination  against  them  could  not  have  come 
about.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  careful  shippers  must 
suffer  this  discrimination  because  of  the  careless  or 
thoughtless  work  of  those  who  have  used  bags  of 
inadequate    strength. 


PARCELS   POST. 

W^ith  the  date  of  this  issue  is  inaugurated  the 
new  parcels-post  arrangement  enacted  last  summer 
in  Washington.  The  regulations  provide  that  each 
parcel  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  send- 
er as  well  as  the  address  to  which  it  is  sent.  The 
postage  must  be  paid  by  special  parcel-post  stamps 
affixed.  If  ordinary  stamps  are  used,  the  parcel  will 
be  held  as  though  not  prepaid.  Printed  matter,  now 
provided  under  third-class  mail,  is  not  admitted  to 
the  parcels-post  privilege.  The  size  of  the  parcel  is 
limited  to  six  feet  combined  girth  and  length,  and 
the  weight  in  each  parcel  must  not  exceed  eleven 
pounds.  The  rates  of  postage  to  be  paid  depend  on 
the  distance  to  which  the  parcel  is  sent.  For  deliv- 
ery through  the  local  or  city  postoffice:  1st  lb.,  5c; 
each  extra  lb.,    Ic ;    11   lbs.,    15c. 

1st   Each  extra    11 
lb.  lb.  lbs. 

Within    first    50-mile    zone  .5  .3  .35 

Within    second    150-mile    zone  .6  .4  .46 

Within   third   300-mile   zone  .7  .5  .57 

Within    fourth     600-mile    zone  .8  .6  .68 

Within    fifth    1000-mile    zone  .9  .7  .79 

Within    si.\th    1400-mile   zone  .10  .9  1.00 

Within   seventh    1800-mile   zone      .11        .10  1.11 

Within     eighth     zone  .12        .12  1.32 

For  the  longest  distances  this  is  a  reduction  from 
the  old  rate  of  16  cts.  a  pound  to  12  cts.,  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  limit  of  the  weight  from  4  to  11 
pounds.  For  parcels  weighing  %  lb.  or  less  the  rate 
is  1  ct.  per  ounce ;  over  %  lb.,  and  fractions  of  a 
pound,  go  as  one  pound.  Up  to  now  it  has  made 
no  difference  where  goods  were  ordered  from  if  sent 
by  mail,  as  the  rate  was  uniform.  Hereafter,  the 
shorter  the  distance  the  less  the  cost  within  certain 
limits.  Fuller  particulars  in  our  new  catalog. 


SECOND-HAND     FOUNDATION    MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair 
condition.  In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well 
as  a  new  machine  where  you  have  only  a  moderate 
output.  Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list 
which   may   interest   you. 

No.  0121,  2%xl0-inch  heavy  hexagonal  brood  mill, 
An  old-style  Dunham  machine  without  cam  adjust- 
ment;   in  rather   poor   condition.     Price   $8.00. 

No.  0139,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very   good   condition.     Price   $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14,00, 
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No.  0142,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
fair  shape.    Price  $10.00. 

No.  0151,  2%  X  6  hexagonal  cell  extra  thin-super 
mill,  one  bad  cell,  otherwise  in  good  condition.  Price 
$12.00. 

No.  0152,  2^/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  extra 
good  for  regular-width  super  foundation.  Price 
$12.00. 

No.  0153,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good   condition.     Price   $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2^/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very   good    condition.     Price    $14.00. 

No.  0156,  21/2x6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair. 
Price   $10.00. 

No.  0157,  2%  x6  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Price  $12.00. 

No.  0160,  2%  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
good    condition.     Price    $12.00. 

No.  0164,  21/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
fair   condition.     Price   $10.00. 

No.  0165,  2V2  x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.    Price  $11.00. 

No.  0166,  21/^  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in  ex- 
tra good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0167,  2^/^  x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in    fair    condition.     Price    $11.00. 

No.  0176,  21^x6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair 
condition.     Price    $12.00. 

No.  0180,  21?^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  condition.    Price  $10.00. 

No.  0182,  21/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.    Price  $20.00. 

No.  0183,  2^/^  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good   condition.     Price   $14.00. 

No.  0187,  2  x  10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
old-style  frame,   in   good  condition.     Price   $14.00. 

No.  0191,  2  X  10  round-cell  Pelham  mill  in  good 
condition  for  this  kind  of  mill.  The  bases  of  the 
cells  are  not  natural  shape,  but  the  walk  are  reg- 
ular.   Price  $7.00.    Sample  mailed  free  if  interested. 

No.  0192,  2%  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill; 
extra  good  condition,   nearly  new.    Price  $20.00. 

No.  0193,  2 1;-^  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill; 
very  good  condition.     Price   $18.00. 

No.  0194,  2%  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in   good   condition.     Price   $18.00. 

No.  0195,  2  %  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in   good   condition.     Price   $18.00. 

No.  0196,  2V^  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in   very   good  condition;    nearly   new.     Price   $20.00. 

No.  0197,  21,^  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in   very   good   condition.     Price   $20.00. 

No.  0198,  21/^  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in   very   good   condition.     Price   $20.00. 

No.  0199,  21/2x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in   very   good   condition.     Price   $20.00. 

No.  0200,  21/^x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in   good   condition.     Price   $18.00. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 


A.    I.   ROOT 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  Planet  tools  for  gardening 
advertised  in  our  columns  for  the  coming  year. 
Almost  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  the  makers 
have  kept  up  to  date  with  the  best  and  most  labor- 
saving  tools,  not  only  for  the  home  gardener,  but 
for  the  market  gardener  and  farmer  as  well. 


THAT     "  ADDRESSED     POSTAL     CARD." 

I  fear  the  good  friends  are  forgetting  what  I  have 
repeatedly  said  about  an  addressed  postal  card, 
where  an  answer  is  expected  or  asked  for;  I  don't 
want  stamps  or  stamped  envelopes.  I  don't  want 
to  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  more  than  just  to 
answer  as  well  as  I  can  without  any  of  the  custom- 
ary preliminaries.  Some  of  you  have  sent  me  ques- 
tions about  Florida  to  be  answered  by  "  yes  "  or 
"no."  Very  few  questions  can  be  answered'  in  this 
way  safely.  While  there  are  so  many  conflicting  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  regard  to  Florida,  I  earnestly 
advise  making  a  short  trip  here  to  see  for  yourself 
before  selling  out  to  come  down  here,  especially  with 
a  family.  Some  of  you  seem  to  think  I  am  just 
"  loafing  around "  down  here.  Bless  you,  I  never 
was  busier  (and  happier)  in  my  life.  Now  send  on 
your  letters,  as  many  as  you  like,  but  don't  forget 
the  addressed  postal  if  you  want  an  answer. — A.  I. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 


Pl«as«  us*  coupon   below,  oheoklno 
tho  numbors  of  items  wanted. 

The  pamphleta  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

1  My  First  Saason's  Exporlenco  with  the 
Honay-bee.  By  the  "Spectator,"  ef  the 
Outlook,  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet 
detailing  the  experiences  of  this  well- 
known  writer.  You  will  read  the  leaflet 
through  before  you  lay  it  down.    Free. 

2  The  Bae-kaeper  and  Fruit-grower.  A  15- 
page  booklet,  giving  actual  facts  regard- 
ing the  value  of  bees  to  fruit,  and  show- 
ing how  bee-keeping  may  be  doubly  prof- 
itable to  the  fruit-grower.  Fruit-growers 
are  realizing  as  never  before  the  neces- 
sity of  having  honey-bees  In  close  prox- 
imity to  their  blossoming  fruit.    Free. 

3  Bee-keeping  for  Sedentary  Folk.  A  24- 
page  leaflet  reciting  the  actvial  experi- 
ences of  an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing 
what  equipment  is  best,  points  derived, 
etc.  Free. 
A  Catalog  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  Our 
*  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  address  on  request. 

g       Hahlts  of  the  Honey-bee.    By  Dr.  S.  F. 

Phillips-  A  somewhat  scientlflc  han- 
dling of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of  the 
bee.  Price  10  ots. 
Hew  to  Keep  Bees.  A  book  of  328  pages 
9  detailing  In  a  most  interesting  manner 
the  experience  of  a  beginner  in  such  a 
way  as  to  help  other  beginners.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid. 

1 A       The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.    A  complete 

^^    encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  576   pages,  fully 

illustrated.  $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2. 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture,      A  e4-page 

IX    illustrated    semi-monthly   magazine,    the 

leading   exponent  of  bee   culture    in  this 

country.    Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to  new 

subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six  months 

for  25  ots. 

.,  _        Baok-yard    Baa-keeplng.    Six  interest- 
iz    ing  lessons  written  In  readable  newspaper 
style.    Many  facts  to  encourage  the     City 
Bound  "  man  or  woman  with  the  baek-to- 
the-land  longing.    Free. 
Truth  About  Sweet   Clover.    Intereat- 
15    Ing  booklet  of  nearly  100  pages.    Tells  of 
value  of  sweet  clover  for  honey,  for  plow- 
ing under,  as  fertilliers  of  the  soil,  and 
food  for  horsei,  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  etc. 
Free. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted  and  adding  your  siRnature,  and 
remittance,  if  required. 


-Cui  Caupon  H«re- 


Tht  A.  I.  Rait  C,  Midina,  Ohh. 

PItast  stnd  mt  tkt  Ittmt  thtthj.     I  tnilm  9. 
1$  fvtr  tht  cest. 


1 


9 


10    11     12    16 


Namt 

(>rM/  Addrtsi  tr  K.  F.  D., 

T$tiin 

a.B.C.  1-1-13  Slatt 


20 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Get  It  Fr^om 
^  ^  ihe  Factory 
Direct 


-^ 


:KITSELMANl 
FENCE 

'Made  from  tliorouprh- 
ly  Galvanized  Oiieii 
Hearth  steeUvIre.  Our 
free  Catalop;  shows  100 
styles  and  heights  of 
hocr,  farm  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 

12  Cents  a  Rod  Up 

Sold  on  30  days  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.    80-rod  spoo  1  o  f  Ideal  galvanized 

BARBED    WIRE     $1.55 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalogue. 
KITSELM  AN  BROS.  Box  2 1    Mnncie,  Indiana. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM    FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence 14c.     N 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence-22^c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

^Many  styles  and  heights.     Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  infornjation  you  should  have. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  10)  Winchester,  Ind. 


What  Sprayer? 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  inosti 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  costJ 

Brown's  Auto  Spray- 
No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mos 
powerful  and  efHcient  hand  outfit.  Cap- 
acity 4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers— \ 
Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray.  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Gttide. 
The  B.C. Brown  Co.,      20  J«  J  St. , Rochester, N. T, 


Tools 

that  take 

'skMvsky  drudgery^ 

Get  better  results  in  your 
field  or  garden  with  half  the 
work.    Save  time  and  money 
besides.     You  can  do  it  with 
these  labor-saving  crop-increas- 
ing farm  and  garden  tools — 

Planet  Jr 


1  No.  14  I  Planet  Jr  Double  Wheel  Disc 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  new;  popu- 
lar especially  with  peat-land  workers. 
Carries  new-design  prong  teeth.  3 
discs  on  each  side;  steel  frame.    Works 

2  acres  a  day  better  than  several  men 
with  hand  hoes.       "'•- 


I  No.  81  I  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe,  Culti- 
vator,  and  Hiller  Combined  is  our  latest, 
best  tool  of  the  kind.  Thorough  work  in 
rows  up  to  4  feet  apart.  Strong;  fully 
guaranteed.  Can  be  fitted  with  all-steel 
wheel— new  this  year. 

ITlJim  ■^^  instructive  64-page 
ri%ljlj»  illustrated  catalogue 

Every  farmer  and  gardener 

should  have  its  valuable  hints 

to  riglit  implements.  You 
can't  afford  to  mips  it!  Send 
postal  for  it  today!  j 

IS  L  ALLEN  &  CO' 

eox  1 1 06S 
Pliiladelpl^ia 


WHITEWASHING 

and  dlsinfectin;^  with  the  ne 

"Kant-Klog" 

Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  \ 
same  labor  and   fluid.    Also  for 
spraying  tiees,   vines,  vegetables, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.    Booklet  free 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
207  Broadway,    Rochester.  N.   Y. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SH£AR 


T>at'djune2.  1903. 


RrtUUeS  MFG.  CO., 

528   5.  DIVISION  AVE      GRAND  RAPIDS,  HICH. 


T-HE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  ftyles  and  sizes.     We 
pay  Elxpress   charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


FERPYS  SEEDS 


Ferry's  Seeds  prove  their  worth  at 
harvest  time.  After  over  fifty  years 
of  success  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  success- 
ful planters  everywhere. 
Your  dealer  sells  them. 
1913  Seed   Annnal  free 
on  request 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 

and  How  to  Grow  Tiiem 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
successful  strawberry  grow- 
er.  It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are    grown  on  the 
great  Kellogg  plant  farm - 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
Idaho.    Any  man,  woman, 
irl,  who  reads  this 
Straw- 


^^^^^^"■^^^^^^"^  boy  or 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices, 
berries  yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.    It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Go.  Box  400,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


A  FARMER^S   GARDEN 


T  S  without  real  serious  meaningr  to 
••■  many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in    modem    hand    tools 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowing,  ridging,  etc.,  ia  any 
garden,  with  belter  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator 
38  or  more  combinations  at  $2.50  to  <,  12,00. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new    booklet,     "Gardening   with 
ModernTools"  also  copy  of  our  paper 
"Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News  '—both  are  free. 

BATEMAN  M'F'GCO, 

Box  1202   Grenloch,N.  J. 


CARFFS 


Seed  Oats,  Speltz, 
Barley,  AMalfa,  Tim- 
othy, Clover,  Rape, 
Soy  Beans,  Cow  Pea 


Q  P  P  ^  Canadian  FieldPeas, Hun- 
9  1 1  1^  parian     Millet,      Sugar 

CORN 


Seed  cataloe:  and 
ua  before  you  bi 

U'.  ^,  "scai 


Cane,  Buckwheat,  Seed 
I'otatoea,  etc.,  quality  first 
class.  110<j  acres.  Good  farm 
jampiefl  i  f  wanted  free.     Write 


Seeds.Plants.Roses 


|l   lUIIIUjIIUUUU) 

Bulbs,    Vines,     Shrubs,    etc. 

Hundreds  of  car  lots  o( 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES.  1200  acres,  60  in  har- 
dy Roses,  none  better  grown, 
47  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Ficus,  Qeraniums, 
and  other  things  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small 
Trees,  etc..  by  mail  postpaid. 
Saie  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Immense 
stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS.  the  queen  of  bedding 
plants.  Fifty  choice  collections  cheap,  in  Seeds. 
Plants,  Roses,  etc.  168-Pag:e  Catalog  TTRirir  j 
Send  for  it  today  and  learn  real  values.  •*•  •"•■*-'•*-'  • 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  at  least  cost. 
THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  COMPANY, 
Box  21,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO.  (.37) 


Every  Hom^  Should 
Have    a     Berry     Bed 

One  rnan  made  S200  with 
berries  in  his  yard.  YOU 
can  do  likewise.  Get  your 
sets  from  ALLEN,  largest 
grower  of  true-to-name 
strawberry  plants.  28 
years'  experience.  Alien's 
Strawberry  BooB 

tells  how  to  grow  berries  for  profit. 
Has  valuable  iiifonnatiou  onsni.ill 
fruits.  Sent  FREE  on  request. 
Full  line  of  sn.ail  fruit  plants, 
shrubs,  privet,  asparagus,  etc.  ATI 
shipments  giiar.mteed  fresh  and 
V  igorous,    Allen's  plants  arc  best, 

W   F.  AXLEN 
57     llarket  St.     Salisbury,  Md. 


FREE 


FRENCH  RADISH  Dwarf  Giant  Tomato 

Verj  earlv,  crisp  and  tender.  Extra  Early 

FOR    TESTING 

Dwarf  Giant  Tomato.  Grows  two  ft.  high  prodncea 
enormons  size  Tomatoes.  They  often  weigh  one  or  two 
pounds  each:  color  crimson:  a  wonderful  bearing  plant. 
We  will  send  a  trial  package  of  each  to  any  one  who 
writes,  also  our  new  1913  Seed  Catalog  included 
(4  colors)— all  FREE.  Write  Today. 
Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co.,      Box 92,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


APPLE 
GROWING 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  longer 
trees  are  sprayed  with 
"SCALECIDE"  the  more 
beautiful,  healthful  and 
fruitful  they  become.  "SUALECIDE"  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils— the  only  one 
cont.'iiniiig  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  "SCALE- 
CIDE" will  positively  liill  all  soft-bodied  suckingin- 
sects  without  injury  to  tlie  tree.  Let  us  prove  these 
statements,  .'^end  today  for  free  booklet  "SCALE- 
CIDE—the  Tree  Saver."  Address  B.  Q.  PRATT 
CO.,  Mfg,  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Dept.  6. 


A  Really  Practical  Car! 


A  Cartercar  will  answer  every  possible  re- 
quirement you  could  make  of  a  motor  car. 
It  is  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  driving — in 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  control  is  by  one  lever — you  have  an 
unlimited  number  of  speeds  —  and  the 
Friction  Transmission  has  eliminated  all 
the  usual  troubles.  Motor  is  cranked  and 
lamps  operated  by  electricity. 

Your  Cartercar  will  easily  climb  a  50  per 
cent  grade — and  will  easily  run  through 
sand  anil  mud  which  are  impossil)le  lor 
any  gear  car.  Then,  too,  this  gearless 
transmission  prevents  all  jerks  and  jars, 
which  means  the  utmost  comfort,  and 
about  twice  the  milage  from  your  tires. 
The  Cartercar  is  simple,  reliable  and  effi- 
cient—  and  these  fea lures  you  certainly 
want  in  your  car.     Write  for  catalog. 

Cartercar  Company 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

Branches: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta 


SModel  SB-Equipped,  $1600 


Model  5A"Equlpped,  $1700 


Two  Other  Models 

Coupe  and  Sedan 


Factory  Prices  for  the  Asking— 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


FREE 

Engine 

Book 


THE  genuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  in  America — now  of- 
fered at  actual  wholesale  prices.  Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead 
the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  getting  the 
'highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Nmv  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price— what 
the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  iVIany  Dollars  IVIore 

'  We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.    We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 

have  our  own  gas  well.    Pov,7er,  testing,  forge,  foiuidry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 

yo2i  get  the  benefits.    But  you  couldn't  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte 

cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  aits 

]gasohne  btlls  tn  half— rays  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

Every  part  sucrant'ed  5  years — full  rated  horse  power  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too 
[Built  in  all  sizes  from  IV?.  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  lO'Jo  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 

special  offer  bulletin.     We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 

that  will  startle  you.  Remember, it's  yourfirst 

chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 

reputation  at  a  small  price.     Mention  size| 
I  needed  or  work  to  be  done.   Write  at  once. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1932  Oakland  Ave 


"i        %'. 


\ 
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Some  of  our  subscribers  may  find  it  convenient  to  club  their  magazine 
orders,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  handle  such  for  them.  Below  we  give  a  few 
of  our  special  clubbing  offers.  If  you  are  especially  interested  in  a  clubbing 
rate  on  some  other  magazine  not  mentioned,  write  for  price. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,     ^^^^  ^^^  ^2  40 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  1  year  $2.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  1  year  $1.50,     All  for  $2.00. 

Garden  Profits,  250-page  book, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  1  year  $1.00,  ^  •  "• 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

The  WEEKLY  ENQUIRER    (Cincinnati),  1  year  $1.00,  °^  ^  '     ' 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  (Chicago),  1  yeai^$1.00,        °         r  $  .     . 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  1  year  $1.00,        °       or  $  .     . 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

BETTER  FRUIT,  1  year  $1.00,     ^°*^  ^^^  ^^•^^• 


Both  for  $1.50. 
Both  for  $1.15. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

FARM  POULTRY,  1  year       .50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

FARM  JOURNAL,  5  years  $1.00,     ^"^^^  *°''  ^^'^^' 

Because  of  additional  postage  required,  these  offers  do  not  apply  in 
Canada  nor  foreign  countries. 

All  orders  handled  very  promptly,  and  at  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  your- 
self.   Subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  first  possible  issue  unless  otherwise  stated. 


The  A  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 


JANUARY  15,   1913 
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falcon"  Foundation 


.Made  at  Falconer,  New  York,  in  the  **falcon^'  Plant 


From  the  best  wax  that  can  be  purchased,  run  through  our  special  cleansing  and  sheeting 
processes,  and  milled  with  the  greatest  care.    The  bees  prefer  It,  and  work  on  it  sooner. 

We've  just  finished  making  a  large  stock  ol  pine  hives,  sections,  separators,  and  many  other 
things  which  are  in  daily  use  by  the  bee-keeper.  "'FALCON"  supplies  have  given  satisfaction  all 
over  the  world,  and  we  are  confident  that  they  will  please  you  In  like  manner. 

During  January  we  are  allowing  a  3  per  cent  discount  on  all  "FALCON"  bee-supplies.  Don't 
delay  your  order,  but  purchase  them  now  and  save  the  discount.  Don't  be  one  of  those  fellows 
who  wait  until  the  last  minute,  and  lose  money.    Write  us  to-day. 

Look  up  your  stock  and  see  if  you  need  any  supplies.  Then  send  us  list  for  quotation  on  the 
"FALCON"  Brand  from  our  nearest  dealer. 

Write  for  samples  of  our  foundation  and  Red  Catalog  postpaid. 

Prompt  attention.    All  goods  guaranteed.    A  trial  will  convince  you. 


The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Company. 

M'liere  the  good  beehives  come  from 


Falconer,  New  York 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  io  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  ^^°'^i°ho^?°ouf*nel7esTSri^^^^^^ 
It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Alv^ays  Standard  G°VVwis'c?mpany!watertL'I.,ViI: 


-—  How  to  Produce 

EXTRACTED 
HONEY 


THIS  is  the  title  of  a  neatly  print- 
ed, illustrated  booklet,  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  which  has  just 
been  i:)ublished.  Each  operation  in  the 
process  of  extracted-honey  production 
is  explained  in  detail,  with  photo- 
graphic reproductions  and  drawings  to 
make  the  text  more  plain.  Beginning 
with  the  chapter  on  "Preparing  Colo- 
nies for  the  Honey-flow,"  the  booklet 
concludes  with  a  description  of  ' '  Pack- 
ages for  Extracted  Honey." 

Many  helpful  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions will  be  found  within  the  44  pages 
this  booklet  contains,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  announce  its  addition  to  our 
Bee-keepers'  10-cent  Library.  Order 
by  name  or  specify  Number  25. 


THE  A,  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  MEDINA,  0.  CHICAGO 


Do  You  Love  SWEETS? 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Did 


He  said  you  can  attain  to  royalty  by 
loving  sweets. 

"  He  who  knows  what  SWEETS 
.  .  .  are  in  the  pround,  the  waters, 
the  plants,  the  heavens,  and  how 
to  come  at  these  enchantmenta,  is 
the  rich  and  royal  man." 

"  HOW  to  come  at  these  ?  " 

Aye,  there's  the  rub. 

How  many  people  miss  them  !  and 
perhaps  some  of  these  many,  strange 
to  say,  keep  bees 

Want  to  know  how? 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

It  is  edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  a 
sweets  extractor — in  other  words,  "a 
bee-man  "  and  a  naturalist. 


HO\A/ 


K 


I 


By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.     A  most  entertaining  and  practical  book  for  the 

beginner.     Tells  a  beginner's  experiences  in  a  way  to  help  other  beginners. 

PRICE  $1.10  POSTPAID.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being  mada 
by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to 
the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made  by  com- 
mission merchants  the  usual  commission  (from  five 
to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be  de- 
ducted; and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for 
storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are 
made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commis- 
sion and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminated. 
Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    C'QMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well   scraped   of   propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped   of   propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight  ;one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly   soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW    HONEV-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO     STATE      beekeepers'     ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,    1911. 

Fancy  White.— Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
cmobs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  V^   ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber ;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to   weigh  less  than   13%    ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached ;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely   capped,    except    the   outside   row   next   to   the 
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wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section   in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than   12   ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,   but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,   light  amber,   and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have   contained   honey. 


Boston. — We  quote  fancy  white  comb  at  16  to 
17;  No.  1  white  comb,  15  to  16;  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, 10  to  11;  light  amber,  9  to  10;  amber,  8; 
beeswax,   30. 

Boston,  Jan.  8.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Chicago. — Sales  dragged  somewhat  during  the 
latter  part  of  December,  and  so  far  this  month;  yet 
the  market  is  in  good  shape,  and  there  is  no  partic- 
ular  change   in   values. 

Chicago,  Jan.  6.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


Zanesville. — The  demand  for  honey  is  not  quite 
so  brisk,  which  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the  holi- 
day season  just  over.  Stocks  are  about  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  present  needs.  Best  white  comb  goes 
to  the  retail  grocery  trade  at  18  to  19.  In  a  jobbing 
way  prices  would  be  a  cent  or  two  lower.  Best 
white  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans  is  quoted  at  10  cts. 
Producers  receive  for  beeswax  30  cts.  in  trade,  28 
in    cash. 

Zanesville,   Jan.   8.  E.   W.   Peiece. 


St.  Louis. — The  trade  in  honey  is  still  very  mod- 
erate, and  we  can  not  report  any  improvement  in 
the  demand.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey  at 
16  to  17;  No.  2,  15;  light  amber,  12  to  14;  dark, 
9  to  11.  Considerable  honey  is  sold  by  the  crate  for 
fancy  Colorado  and  other  western  honey  at  $3.75; 
No.  2  at  $3.50;  amber  color,  $2.75  to  $3.25,  ac- 
cording to  quality;  dark,  $2.40  to  $2.50.  Extracted 
honey  is  quotable  as  follows:  Southern  light  amber, 
in  barrels  and  half -barrels,  7  cents  ;  dark,  6  to  6  ^/^  ; 
in  five-gallon  cans  at  half  a  cent  higher.  White 
clover  California,  9  to  9  Vo  ;  light  amber,  SVz-  Bees- 
wax is  in  good  demand  at  30  for  prime;  inferior 
and  impure  sells  for  less. 

St.  Louis,  Jan.   6.    R.  Haetmann  Produce  Co. 
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An  Active  Season 
Just  Ahead 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory. 
This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can  now  furnish  almost 
any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  spring. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now ; 
and  as  this  is  a  dull  season  with  most  of  our  customers,  the  work 
can  be  done  now  with  no  extra  expense. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  ought  to  be  in  our 
hands  within  the  next  few  days.  Other  cars  will  be  coming  from 
the  factory,  and  we  can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation 
charges  by  having  your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

Our  new  catalog  will  be  out,  probably,  before  the  first  of  February. 
If  you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list,  send  us  a  postal-card  request 
for  this  catalog,  and  it  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  they  come  from 
the  printers.  In  the  mean  time  you  may  order  from  the  1912  cata- 
log. If  you  haven't  one  on  file,  a  copy  will  be  mailed  immediately 
on  request. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line,  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  en- 
tire satisfaction. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,    Ohio 
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THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT  FOR 
JANUARY  GASH  ORDERS 

To  those  who  buy  now  for  next  season, 
sending  remittance  with  the  order  during 
the  month  of  January  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions named  below,  we  allow  3  per  cent 
discount. 

This  discount  will  apply  on  all  articles 
listed  in  our  regular  catalog  at  current  cor- 
rected prices  to  date  except  as  follows : 

Tinned  wire,  paint,  Bingham  smokers. 
Porter  bee-escapes,  glass  and  tin  honey- 
packages,  scales,  bees  and  queens,  bee- 
books,  papers,  labels,  printed  matter,  bushel 
boxes,  seeds,  and  specialties  not  listed  in 
our  general  catalog.  Where  any  or  all  of 
these  articles  in  a  general  order  do  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  order,  the 
discount  may  be  deducted  from  the  whole 
order,  including  these  items  which  are  oth- 
erwise excepted. 

THE  A,  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  0. 


Kind  Words  from  gur  Customers 


The   other   swarm   is   doing  finely.     They   are   the 
best  workers,  and  the  best-natured  bees  I  ever  saw. 
Windsor,  Mo.,  Sept.  2.  C.  F.  Davis. 


Those  queens  you  shipped  me  are  laying  finely. 
Ft.   Dodge,   la.,   Sept.   3.  E.  E.   Townsend. 


Ater  increasing  two  of  my  hives  to  six  I  took  out 
about  150  lbs.  from  the  two  original  hives.  I  feel 
more  and  more  interested  every  day. 

Chas.   Eschelbach. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  24. 


The  southern-bred  queen  you  sent  me  in  May  was 
put  in  a  two-frame  nucleus,  and  to  date  I  have  tak- 
en 80  sections  from  them.  I  think  she  will  pass  the 
100   mark   easily. 

Kimberly,    Ida.,   Aug.    30.  Everett   G.   Hager. 


My  bees  have  filled  a  second  story  with  combs 
and  honey,  and  my  best  colonies  have  filled  three 
supers  of  the  finest  sections  that  were  ever  seen  in 
this  part  of  the  country — all  pure  alfalfa  honey. 

Willows,  Cal.,  Sept.  26.  Thos.  C.  Davis. 


I  have  been  noting  results  where  your  queens 
have  been  used  to  resist  European  foul  brood  dur- 
ing my  inspection  work;  in  fact,  I  have  tested  a 
few  in  my  own  yard,  and  find  them  equal  to  the 
best  in  resisting  foul  brood,  and  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  your  stock  has  longer  life  than  the 
lighter-colored   strains   of    Italians. 

Wooler,   Ont.,   Oct.   1.         Warrington   Scott. 


Long  Distance  Banking 

In  selecting  this  strong  bank  as  a 
depository  for  your  funds  it  does  not 
matter  whether  your  home  is  in  Medina 
County  or  many  miles  away. 

You  can  deposit  and  withdraw  either 
small  or  large  sums  by  mail  with  en- 
tire safety,  and  thus  regardless  of 
where  you  live  j'ou  have  at  your  dis- 
posal the  facilities  of  this  bank. 

Savings  accounts  from  $1.00  earn  4 
per  cent  interest. 

Write  for  further  information. 


The  SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

ASSETS   OVER   ONE    MILLION   DOLLARS. 

A.  T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.    R.    ROOT,    Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  SPITZER,  Cashier 

THE  BANK  THAT  PAYS  4  PER  CENT 


Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  sells  at  18  in  ten- 
case  lots;  No.  1  white  1  ct.  less;  amber  comb  is  in 
slow  demand  and  at  lower  figures.  Best  extracted 
sells  at  11  to  12  in  five-gallon  cans.  There  is  an  ex- 
cessive demand  for  comb  honey,  but  very  little  is 
now  being  offered  by  producers.  Beeswax  is  in  good 
demand,    and  producers   are  being  paid  30   cts. 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  8.  Walter   S.  Pouder. 


Albany. — The  honey  market  is,  so  to  speak,  "  in 
statu  quo;"  light  receipts  and  light  demand,  espe- 
ially  if  not  in  good  condition.  There  has  been  much 
eially  if  not  in  god  condition.  There  has  been  much 
white  comb,  15  to  16;  buckwheat,  13  to  14,  if  in 
good  condition;  otherwise  prices  from  10  to  12,  as 
one  can  strike  a  customer.  Extracted  stock  is  light, 
9.  Beeswax,  30  to  32. 
19.     Beeswax,    34    to    32. 

Albanv,   .Jan.   8.  H.   R.   Wright. 


Buffalo. — The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  honey 
is  pretty  slow  of  late.  The  amount  in  the  market  is 
small  for  this  time  of  the  year.  We  think  most  of 
it  is  shipped  in  from  the  country.  A  good  demand 
for  a  short  time  would  cause  prices  to  advance  a 
little.  We  could  get  a  big  price  for  buckwheat  if 
we  could  get  it — none  arriving.  We  quote  fancy 
white  comb,  17  to  18;  No.  1  ditto,  16  to  17;  No.  2 
ditto,  12  to  14;  amber,  10  to  12;  white-clover  ex- 
tracted, 9  to  10;  amber  extracted,  7%  to  8%; 
dark  extracted,    IVz    to   8.     Beeswax,    28   to   30. 

Buffalo,   Jan.   4.  W.   C.    Townsend. 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tel! 
yon  who  is  yonr  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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Kltselman  Brothers 13 

Honey-dealers. 

Israel,  Ch.,  &  Brothers 9 

Muth  Co..  F.  W 2 

Hotels. 

Cosmopolitan  Hotel 7 

Herald  Square  Hotel 7 

Incubators. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co —  15 

Berry  Poultry  Farm 14 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co  14 

DesMoines  Incubator  Co      15 

Essex.  R..  Incubator  Co 14 

Johnson  Incubator  Co 14 

Miller.  J.  W 15 

X  Ray  Incubator  Co 15 

Lamps. 

Best  Light  Co 13 

Land. 

Pride,  J.  A cover. 

Seagraves,  C.  L 17 


Machinery. 

Allen.  S.  L cover. 

Galloway.  W..  Co cover. 

Wltte  Ironworks cover. 

Patents. 

Williamson.  C.J 9 

Poultry-supplies. 

Greider,  B.  H 14 

Mann,  F.  W 14 

Publications. 

American  Bee  J  ournal 9 

Bigelow.  E.  F 1 

Seedsmen. 

Allen,  W.  F T6 

Ferry,  D.  M 17 

Kellogg.  R.  M 17 

Olds,  L.  L  28 

Salzer,  J.A 22 

Scarff.  W.  N  cover. 

Shuraway.  R.  H 19 

Storrs  &  Harrison cover. 

Sprayers. 

Bateman  Man'g  Co 13,  14 

Brown.  E.  C 13 

Pratt.  B.  Q.  Co 13. 14 

Rochester  Sp.  Pump  Co 14 

Wheels.   • 

Electric  Wheel  Co cover. 
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Cold  facts  showed  heavy  winter  losses  a  year 
ago.    We  can  look  for  losses  this  winter,  too. 

How  about  NEXT  winter?  What  are  you  doing 
about  it?  We  suggest  the  Buckeye  Beehive  as  the 
remedy.  One  severe  winter  will  save  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  hive.  You  can  buy  them  cheaper 
in  January  than  June.      .       .      Write  us  about  it. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICH 


141  CONDIT  STREET 


Save  50%  on 

LEWIS  BEEWARE 

We  will  sacrifice  for  cash  a  large  stock  of  Lewis 
Beeware  recently  purchased  from  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.    Send  for  itemized  list. 
FANTUS  BROS.,  525  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE 

A 

B 
C 

OF 


BEE  CULTURE 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees.  BS6  pages.fnlly  Illus- 
trated. Every  phaseof  the  subject  fully  treated 
by  experts.  Price  81.50  postpaid ;  money  refunded 
If  unsatisfactory.  Catalog  of  supplies  and  sample 
copy  of  our  semi-monthly  magazine.  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture,  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

Gleaning*  In  Be*  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HONEY  -  JARS 

We  keep  In  stock  several  styles  of  honey-jars— 
No.  25  heavy  flint  glass,  S4.75  gross. 

Write  for  price  on  comb  or    extracted    honey. 
Catalog  of  every  thing  a  beekeeper  uses,  free. 
I.J.  STRINCHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

AplarUs,  Clan  C«v«,  L.  I. 


EstabllBbed  1S85 
WE  CARRY  AN   UP  -  TO  -  DATE   UNE  OF 

BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

■Write  for  our  Mr-pas's  catalogr  free,  and 
for  lowest  prices  on  BuppUeg.  Full  in- 
formation g-lTen  to  all  Inquiries.  We 
handle  the  best  make  of  g-oodi  for  the 
beekeeper.  .  Ereig:ht  facilities  rood. 
Let  OB  hear  from  yoti. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO.,  HIGH  HILL,  MO. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  yoar  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


LEADING  NEW  YORK  HOTELS 


"The  Down  Town  Hotel" 

COSMOPOLITAN  HOTEL 

West  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street 

WUhln  easy  access  of  all  subway  and  elevated 

railway  lines  In  the  city 

ROOMS,  $1.00  PER  DAY  and  UP 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

First  Class  Restaurant  and  Lunch  Room 

■  XCKLLElfT    SERVICE— FINK  MUSIC 
PRICES  POPULAR 


"  In  the  Heart  of  New  York" 

HERALD  SQUARE  HOTEL 

34th  Street  and  Broadway 

One  block  from  New  Penn.  R.  R.  Station.    Bag- 
gage free  to  and  from  this  station. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Absolutely  Fire  Proof- -All  Modern  Improvements 

Telephone  in  Every  Room 
Rooms  with  detached  bath.  $1.50  per  day  up. 
Rooms  with  private  bath.  $2.00  per  day  up. 
LADIES'  and  GENTLEMEN'S  RESTAURANT. 
Gentleman's  Cafe.  Unexcelled  Service. 

Prices  Moderate. 


C.  F.  WILDEY  &  SON,  Proprietors 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


"If  Goods  are 
Wanted  Quick, 
Send  to  Pouder." 


Many  of  my  friends  are  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  luxuriant  sod  of  white  clover  which 
now  covers  our  central  States ;  and  this  feature, 
with  the  fact  that  bees  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters strong  and  with  an  abundance  of  whole- 
would  indicate  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  piping 
for   the  wideawake  bee-keeper.     With   these 


some  stores, 
good  season 

conditions  in  view  I  have,  as  usual,  prepared  myself  with  a 
very  complete  stock  of  the  finest  and  latest  equipments  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  bee  industry.  Hives  in  all 
their  diJfferent  patterns  and  combinations;  the  Buckeye 
double-walled  hive,  Danzenbaker  hives,  regular  dovetailed 
hives,  and  all  equipped  with  supers  of  any  design  that  may 
best  suit  your  requirements.  Sections,  comb  foundation, 
smokers,  veils,  and  honey  and  wax  extractors — everything 
required  in  the  apiary;  and  the  goods  are  here,  so  that  you 
get  prompt  returns  after  placing  your  order  here.  To  those 
wlio  have  not  dealt  here  during  the  past  twenty-four  years  I 
wish  to  explain  that  the  goods  handled  are  manufactured 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  and  the  kind  that  are  in  use  by  the 
most  progressive  everywhere,  and  my  prices  are  the  factory 
schedule,  whether  you  require  one  hive  or  one  hundred  If 
you've  planned  to  place  your  order  elsewhere  I'd  be  grateful 
if  you  would  submit  a  list  of  goods  wanted  for  an  estimate, 
and  this  would  place  you  under  no  obligations  whatever. 

Many  of  the  articles  described  in  my  catalog  can  be  delivered  by 
parcels  post,  and  I  am  devoting  special  care  to  this  line  of  business. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  more  finest  honey  for  local  demands  I  can  supply 
you.     Ask  for  my  monthly  quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis. 

I  should  like  to  place  my  catalog  in  your  hands. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

859  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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TempusFugit! 


Two  Latin  words — written  hundreds  of 
times  in  our  school-days — are  especially  ap- 
plicable to-day.  TIME  FLIES  1  Another 
new  year  is  fairly  started.  Days,  weeks, 
months  are  fast  speeding  away.  Almost 
before  we  realize  it,  spring  and  liee  time 
will  be  here. 

Most  encouraging  reports  are  being  re- 
ceived, and  indicate  a  great  yield  of  clover 
honey  the  coming  season.  Surely  now,  if 
ever,  the  beekeeper  should  be  prepared. 
Why  not  secure  now  the  supplies  you  will 
probably  need,  and  have  your  hives  made 
up  and  painted,  and  all  appliances  ready 
before  the  rush  of  spring  work  is  on  ?  Re- 
member, too,  the  January  three  per  cent 
discount,  which,  on  a  fair-sized  order,  will 
more  than  pay  your  freight. 

Of  course,  you  will  want  ROOT'S 
GOODS,  the  time-tried  and  true,  and  ship- 
ment from  "OHIO'S  BEE  CENTER." 
Ask  for  a  catalog  if  you  haven't  one. 


L  W.  Peirce,  Zancsville,  0. 

136  W.  Main  St. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  ACENtS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  28  Grand  Avenue 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


.  WILLIAMSON,  McLachlen  Building-,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  i.  Root  Co 


BEE  KEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  ofler 

also  beeswax,  send  us  samples  of   quality;  state 

quantities  and  how  packed.    We  pay  the  highest 

market  price  for  the  same. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &   BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


Boston 


is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

New     England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  or- 
dering their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies 
always  in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


182  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest  Catalog  price.    Two  lines  of  railroad- 
Maine  Central   and    Grand    Trunk.    Prompt 
service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  i.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 


The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject;  fully  illustrated. 
A.  text-book  for  the  beginner  and  advanced  bee-keeper. 
Cloth-bound,  $1.50  postpaid;  leather  edition,  $2.50. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE     BUILT     LIKE     FURNITURE    Send  for  Annual  catalog  which  wUI  tell 
,__   _______   ,,,    ,,   ,      r>r-nr>i-n-ro    ^°^  '""^   '^  y"""  nearest   Uistribnter. 

ARE   PERFECT   IN   ALL    RESPECTS     G    B.Lewis  company,  Watertown,  wis. 


LEARN  BEEKEEPING  from  the  Beginning 


$1.00 


"First  Lessons  In  Beekeeping"  and  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  one  year,  Both  for  Only 

"  First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping  "  is  a  190-page  book  telling  all  that  the  beginner 
need  know.      .      .      It  has  an  attractive  paper  cover,  and  many  illustrations. 
"Doelittle's  Scientific  Queen-rearing,"  and  the     C^l     ^O 
American  Bee  Journal,  one  year,  Both  for  Only    <9  I  ■  w  w 

Doollttle's  "Sclentlflc  Queen-rearing"  book  contains  126  pages,  and  is  bound  in  leatherette  with 
round  corners.  It  tells  In  the  clearest  way  possible  just  how  the  famous  queen-breeder,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Doollttle,  rears  the  best  of  queen  bees  in  perfect  accord  with  Nature's  way.  As  all  know,  Mr. 
DooUttle  has  spent  some  40  years  in  rearing  queens  and  producing  honey.  He  has  no  superior  as 
a  queen-breeder.    You  can  learn  to  rear  fine  queens  by  following  his  directions. 

The  beginner  will  want  "  First  Lessons;"  the  older  beekeeper  should  have  "  Scientific  Queen- 
rearing:."  You  will  not  regret  it  if  you  send  your  Sl.OO  now  and  get  either  one  of  these  books 
with  the  JOURNAL,  as  the  JOURNAL  itself  is  worth  more  than  the  total  cost. 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,     . 


HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 
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The  Use  of  Root's 


With  the  increased  interest  in  and  demand  for  the  better  grades  of  extracted  honey, 
all  beekeepers,  large  and  small,  are  interested  in  honey-extractors.  The  time  was  when 
the  small  beekeeper  thought  it  didn't  pay  to  produce  extracted  honey,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
he  lost  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  the  actual  profit  his  bees  might  have  made  him.  For 
instance,  during  the  past  summer,  with  the  remarkable  honey-flow  there  was  in  many 
localities,  even  in  an  apiary  of  ten  colonies  an  extractor  might  have  been  made  to  pay  for 
itself  in  a  single  day.  Record  honey-flows  like  this  demand  a  rapid  handling  of  the  combs 
if  the  bees  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  flow  of  nectar.  They  can  not  make  new  combs 
fast  enough  to  store  the  nectar  that  must  be  gathered  within  a  few  hours,  or  it  is  lost.  If 
the  filled  combs  can  be  taken  from  a  hive,  extracted,  and  replaced  at  once,  they  will  be 
filled  again  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey  harvested  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

For  the  small  apiary  the  hand-run  extractors 
are  usually  sufficient;  but  where  any  number  of  col- 
onies are  kept  from  which  to  produce  honey  for 
the  market,  the  power-equipped  extractors  are  by 
far  to  be  preferred.  Even  the  first  cost  is  very 
moderate;  and  when  the  wonderful  work  done  by 
these  machines  is  taken  into  consideration  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  purchase  of  such  a  machine 
is  an  investment  which  yields  the  beekeeper  a  hand- 
some profit. 


A  one-horse-power 
air-cooled  gasoline-en- 
gine connected  to  an 
eight  -  frame  extract- 
or. For  economy  of 
floor-space  and  con- 
venience of  the  levers 
this  arrangement  is 
perhaps    the    best. 


The  popularity  of  these  machines  is  perhaps  best  estimated  by  reading  letters  re- 
ceived from  a  few  of  our  customers  who  are  using  them,  and  from  the  fact  that  our  trade 
in  them  is  constantly  increasing.  We  now  have  in  the  process  of  making,  twelve  Root 
Au  Stic  Extractors  for  one  beekeeper  in  the  West,  who  has  2000  colonies  of  bees,  and 
maintains  15  yards.  Certainly  this  large  beekeeper  would  not  make  such  an  investment 
were  be  not  sure  of  results. 
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Honey  Extractors 


Our  extractors  are  carefully  made  from  selected  materials,  and  with  ordinary  usage 
will  last  for  years.  All  power  machines  are  fully  equipped  ready  for  running.  We  make 
extractors  in  all  sizes  from  two  to  eight  frame,  and  the  power  machines  in  four,  six,  and 
eight  frame  size,  or  larger,  if  ordered  special.  The  prices  range  from  $9.50  for  a  small 
hand-run  machine  to  $52  for  an  eight-frame  power-equipped  machine.  A  one-horse-power 
air-cooled  engine  is  $60,  and  a  1%  horse-power  water-cooled,  $65. 

These  machines  are  run  by  a  one-horse-power  gasoline-engine  which  may  be  put  to  so 
many  other  good  uses  about  the  place  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without  it. 


A  word  about  the  power  extractor  I  purchased 
from  you  through  H.  L.  Jones,  of  Goodna.  I  found 
it  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  and  it  will  do  all  it  is 
claimed  to  do,  and  more.  I  use  the  gasoline-engine 
for  several  purposes  besides  driving  the  eight-frame 
extractor,  such  as  driving  the  washing-machine  for 
the  lady  of  the  house,  and  corn  cracking  and  grind- 
ing. I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  speculations  I 
made  in  connection  with  the  apiary. 

Pittsworth,  Queensland.  F.  C.  Qoldee. 

Yours  of  the  16th,  also  the  brake-band  for  power- 
extractor,  came  to  hand.  Thanks  for  sending  it  so 
promptly.  This  is  my  second  season  with  the  power 
extractor.  I  would  not  be  without  it  now,  even  if  I 
had  only  fifty  colonies.  David  Running. 

Grindstone   City,   Mich.,   July   19,    1910. 

Uncapping  Knife 

Just  a  word  about  the  new  steam  uncap- 
ping knife  which  seems  to  go  quite  natural- 
ly with  the  power  extractors.  No  more  per- 
fect device  has  ever  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  beekeepers,  and  one  who  has  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  uncapping  to  do  should 
not  be  another  season  without  this  knife. 
Steam  may  be  generated  for  this  in  a  half- 
gallon  can  over  a  single-burner  oil-stove. 
We  furnish  the  knife  complete  with  the 
hose  for  $5.00,  and  with  boiler  for  $6.00. 

As  regards  the  steam  uncapping-knife,  I  think  it 
a  grand  investment,  so  far  ahead  of  the  cold  knife 
that  it  will  pay  any  ordinary  beekeeper  to  have  the 
outfit.  I  purchased  an  outfit  one  year  ago  for  my 
home  yard,  and  thought  so  much  of  it  that  I  got 
another  this  year  for  my  outyard. 

Wm.  Elliott. 

Adelaide,    Ont.,    September   28,    1911. 


I  received  the  extractor  I  ordered  of  you  some 
time  ago.  It  arrived  in  good  shape.  I  set  it  up  and 
extracted  143  quarts  of  honey,  and  sold  it  at  35 
cts.  a  quart.  The  extractor  is  just  fine — does  the 
work  completely.  F.  D.  Kino. 

Athens,    Ohio,   Aug.   16,    1912. 

The  engine  I  got  of  you  this  spring  has  done  fine. 
We  ran  it  all  fall,  and  never  had  any  trouble  at  all. 

V.  v.   Dkxtke. 
North    Yakima,    Wash.,    Jan.    18,    1911. 


Root's  Steam  Uncapping-knife. — A  half-gallon 
can  over  a  single  flat-wick  oil-stOTe  furnishes  the 
steam  necessary. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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NEW  STOCK 


We  are  now  receiv- 
ing goods  for  next  sea- 
son, and  it  would  be  a  good 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  of  Sy^ 

are    constantly    receivi/ 

goods,    and    no^v^ 

goodtimeto^^        ,.  n  ■  i        ti 

order  to  themX      time  lor  you  to  do  likewise. 

for    the    next 
you     are 
early 


Send  in  your  list   for  supplies 

that  you  will  need,  and  quotations 

will  be  mailed  you.     Catalog  for  1913 

is  not  yet  out,  but  you  can  use  1912.     If 

you  have  no  catalog,  one  will  be  mailed 

on  request. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

One   Hundred  Tons  of 

BEESWAX 

For  Our  35th  Season's  Run  of 

DADANT'S   FOUNDATION 

Get  our  prices  before  selling  your  wax.  Get  our  iDrices  before 
buying  your  foundation  and  supplies  No  shipment  too  large. 
No  shipment  too  small.  Send  for  our  prices  on  working  wax 
into  foundation,  also  catalog  of  Supplies.     Write  today. 

DADANT  &  SONS,    Hamilton,  III. 
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SPRAYERS 


V 


For   large  or  small  orchards,  market 
gardens,  potato  farms,  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,    home  and   garden    work, 
poultry      plants,     whitewashing, 
cleaning,  cold  water  painting, 
etc.  Vro\\\  Bucket ,  Knafisac/z 
and   Barrel   Sprayers    to 

k    Tractioyi  and    50.   100, 

150    and     250    gallon 


tslde 
pumps,    no 
orr  OS  ion , 
Unit  sprayers,  so 
you   can  build  big- 
er    when    necessary. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them   and    write    for   new 
ooklet.  '•  Spraying  Vines, 
^nA  Rushes."   Wealso 
make  full  line  potato  machines,^ 
garden  tools,  etc. 


Bateman  MTg  Co. 
Box   1204 
Qrenloch,  N.  J- 


FIRST  TEN 

Men  or  more  In  every  township  who  answer  this  adver- 
tisement will  make  big  cash  savings  on  the  finest 
Manure  Spreader  constructed.    $39.50  up.     Get  a 

GALLOWAY 

SnUP   Si?R   \C\   S»Rn    b.v  direct-with-fact 
OdVe   ^LO    lU  ^JU   i„g.  on  ]„y  special 


ith-factory  deal- 
lan  foi' 


1913.  Write  me  quick 
for    catalog-,    prices 
and  book.  "A  Streak 
of    Gold."    Wm. 
Galloway.  Pres. 
Wm.  Caltoway  Co 
1689CA  Galloway  Sta. 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Stocks  on  hand  at 
Kansas  Citv.  Council 
Bluffs,  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago.    Prompt 
shipments. 


Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.   Banish  disease  and  blight 
—  kill  Insects.    Use  sprayer  tliat  does»no.s< 

'^"Jse  Brown's  Auto  Spray  r 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.     Most  powmul 
etficient.  economical  for  light  work.    4( 
sizes  and  styles— band  and  power  outfits 
BtoMO's  Hon- Clog  Atomic  Nozrie  for  larger  sprayers, 
THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
20  Jay  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


MAKES  aud  burns  its  own  ga^.  Pro- 
duces 100  candle  power  light — 
brighter  than  electricity  oracetylene 
L — cheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirt. 
I  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 
[  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THi:  BEST  lilGHT  CO. 

306    B.  6th  St.,  Canton.  Oblo 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM   FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, 14c.     ■ 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence-.22i4c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

kMany  styles  and  heights.    Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  101  Winchester,  Ind. 


Get  It  Fi^om 
•^^/A^  Factorjr 

Direct 


:kitselmanI 

FENCE 

'Made  from  thorouorh- 
iy  Galvanized  Open 
Hearth  steel  wire.  Our 
free  Catalog  shows  100 
st.yles  and  heights  of 
hoir,  farm  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 

12  Cents  a  Rod  Up 

Sold  on  30  days  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied  re- 
turn It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
yourmoney.    80-rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 

BARBED    WIRE     $1.55 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalogue. 

KITSELM AN  BROS.  Box  2 1    Muncie,  Indiana. 


wClVCon  a  BUGGY 


Phelps'  Free  Book  shows  largest  selection  of  high  grade 
buggies  in  America.  140  styles  all  sold  direct  to  user. 
167,000  now  in  use.     Full  and  complete  line  oi  Harness. 

30  Days  Free  Road  Test— 2  Years  Guarantee 

Write  Phelps  apostal  orletter  tonight.  Postage  on  free  book 
paid.  Don't  pay  dealers  high  price 
pocket  that  profit  yourseli. 

H.  C  Phelps,  Pres. 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Sta.  293  ^      Columbus, 

Ohio. 


praying 

Guide 

FREE 


SOMETHING  NEW       ..^i 

"KANT-KLOG"  .«\^ 
SPRAYERS    .^p 

Gets    twice    the    results    — — ?;^^~i:^ 
■with  same  labor  and  lluid.     n£^^-' 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.    Ten  styles.    For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  white\yash 
ing.etc  Agents  Waated.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
207  Broadway,  New  York 

MA    MADr    ^^  ^°"  want  a  cheap,  simple,  abso- 
NU    mUKb    lutely  sure    vay   to  keep  Every 
RABBITS    Rabbit  and  Every  Borer  out    of 
your    oiciiard,   paint    your    trees 
with  "Sulfocide"  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Simple  to  prepare.  Cheaply  and  easily 
applied.  One  application  will  last  for  six  months. 
Absolutely  certain.    "Sulfocide"  will  solve  the 
rabbit  problem.  Write  Today  for  book-     ^^    MrtDr 
let,     "  StiLFociDE — Sure     Protection     "'-'    IVlUKfc 
from  Rabbits  and  liorers."  Address  1"..     BORERS 
G.  J'ratt  Co.,  50 Church  St.,  N.V.City. 


lER^QViJN 


BIG 

BARGAINS 

-ence.      150  sivles 

per  rod  up.  We  pay 

(rcight.    Send  for  bargain  lence 

book  and  sample  10  lest— ALL  FREE. 

THE  BKOWN  FENCE  4  WIRE  COMPANI 

DEPT.  91  CLE\  ELAND.  OHIO 
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Get  the 
Added  Profits 


that  a  thriving  chicken  and  egg  business  will  bring 
to  you  in  1913— the  mo»ie2/-»«aA;tnfir2/ea)"  of  the  poultry 
business.  Fits  in  well  with  bee-keeping.  Find  out 
about  the  latest  •methods  that  mean  sure  results— 
biggest  profits.  Get  our  handsome  free  244-page 
illustrated  book  of  "Prolitable  Poultry  and  Egg  Pro- 
duction."   It  tells  all  about 

r  VDUCD  C  INCUBATORS 
1/  I  r riEiIllJ  and  Brooders 

and  gives  practical  advice  valuable  to  beginners  and 
old  timers.  Here  are  some  of  the  chapter  headings. 
They  prove  what  helpful  and  valuable  experiences 
and  suggestions  the  book  contains:  Chapter  I— What 
is  Possible  in  Poultry  Meat  Production.  Chapter  li 
—What  Can  Be  Done  in  the  Way  of  Egg  Production. 
Chapter  III— Deep-Litter  Feeding  Experiments  of 
1912.  Chapter  IV— Quick  Maturity  in  General  Pur- 
pose Bowls.  Chapter  V— Age  and  Weights  of  Chickens 
for  Table  Use.  Chapter  VI— How  to  Establish  Pro- 
lific Egg-Yield  Flocks.  Chapter  VII-Today's  Best 
Chance  in  the  Poultry  Busmess.  Chapter  VIII— 
Small-Scale  Poultry  Keeping  on  a  Practical  Basis. 

The  Cyphers  Company  Year  Book  also  tells  about 
Cyphers  Company  Free  Bulletin  and  Personal  Letter 
Service.  Tells  how  you  can  secure  it  as  a  constant 
aid  in  money-making 
poultry  raising.  Send 
for  the  book  today. 


Cyphers  f I  f^*r5!  ,T^'<>"<r- 

Incubator  Co-^^^^^J^^^^ 

Dept.     69           L         ^^ 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.             I  j"~~^^s=^^ 
NewTork  City,  Boston.Mass.     ll       ^_^-  ..1^ 
Chicago.lll.  Kansas  City,  Mo.     B^^^     STANDARD 
OaklanH.  Cal.    London.  Eng.     lI^CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 
Fire  Proofedrlnsurable. 


A  FARMER^S   GARDEN 


T  S  without  real  serious  meaning  to 
■■■  many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in    modem    hand    tools 


mNM 


Wheel  Hoes 
and  Drills 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowing,  ridding,  etc.,  ia  any 
garden,  with  lietter  results,  far  less  work 
and  souie  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
38  or  more  combinations  at  J2.50  to  $12,00. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new    booklet,     "Gardening  with 
Modern  Tools"  also  copy  of  our  paper 
"Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News  '—both  are  free. 

BATEMANM'F'GCO. 
Box  1202  Grenloch.H.  J.  J5 


APPLE 
GROWING 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  longer 
trees  are  sprayed  with 
"SCALECIDE"  the  more 
beautiful,  healthful  and 
fruitful  they  become.  "SCALECIDE"  is  the 
acknowieilged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils— the  only  oue 
containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  "SCALE- 
CIDE" will  positively  kill  all  soft-bodied  sucking  in- 
sects without  injury  to  the  tree.  Let  us  prove  those 
statements.  iSeud  today  for  free  booklet  '  SCALE- 
CII>E— the  Tree  Saver."  Address  B.  Q.  PRATT 
CO.,  Mfg,  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

JOHNSON 

Wants    Fruit    Growers 

-to  send  for  his  n^w    poultry 
book.    It  is  the  grreatest  ever 
printed.  Home  written  andhome 
printed.    Full  of  common  sense 
about  chicken-raising  iox profit. 
Tells  a  lot  of  things  about  incu- 
bators and  poultry  that  will  show 
you  the  quickest  path  to  bi&seU 
uccess.     Tells     how     Johnson 
started  with    65c    and  built  the 
greatestbusiness  of  itskindin  the 
■world.  Tells  why  more  than  400,000 

Old  Trusty 

incubators 
h a ve  been 
sold  and  why 
they   are    all 
making    big 
money    for 
owners.    It 
shows      hun- 
dreds of pho- 
tographs 
sent  to   the 
Johnsons— it 
tells   about 
the   famous 
Old  Trusty  patent  that 
prevents     anyone    else 
from  making  an  incuba- 
tor as  good  as  the  Old 
Trusty  and   you  ought 
It  is    free    for  a  postal. 


r' 


30  to  90 

Days 

FREE  TRIAL 

10  or  20  Years 

Gucurantee 

PRICE 

Less  Than  $10 

to   have  this  book. 

Write  Postal  Now 

No  other  machine  is  made  like 
the  Old  Trusty:    3  cases — inner 
case  of  ?^  inch  powder  dry,  Cali- 
fornia redwood.  Covered  with  a 
casing     of     fireproof  asbestos. 
Outer  casing:  galvanized  metal. 
Cold  rolled  copper  tank,  safety 
lampandself  regulator.  Equip- 
ped with  egg-tester,  trays.  Ty- 
cos  Thermometer  and  every- 
thing worth  having  in  a  ma- 
chine—price   less    than    810. 
Freight  paid  E.   of  Kockiesj 
allowed  that  far  if  you  live 
beyond.    Address 
JOHNSON-Incubator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


YOUR  HENSI!i£2!2iy°*!£l!22 

^  m  ^  •_  'W'th  Poultry  and  Farmers 
VllllD  bJIDU  and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
lUUn  rmilll  .Farmers,  get  more  eggs- 
better  prices ;  make  more  and 
save  more  money  ;tellsthing9 
few  folks  know  on  making 
.  money  with  hens.    Find  out 

about  America  s  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 

and  get  si.x  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
self—It's  all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.    Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,    81  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 


YOUR  MONEY 


LfltCSt  Book  Finest  published,  128 
pat'cs  practical  facts,  180  beautiful  pictures.  Tells 
how  lO  breed,  hatch,  feed  and  market  by  latest 
improved  methods.  All  about  world's  famous 
Runner  Ducks  and  52  other  pure-bred  varieties. 
This  50-cent  book   and   lowest  price  list  of   best 

fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  supplies,  e'c,  only  5  cents. 

BEfiRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,     Boi     97,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


The  GRAY  PR  NTING  COMPANY  Fostori 
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Bigger  Hatches  With  Only 
1  Gal.  Oil  To  Hatch— One 


Filling  of  Lamp!— 


Get  our  new  Free  Book  No. 
IOC    on    X-Ray    Incubators 
and     Brooders.      Shipped 
direct  from  factory  to  you.    No  agents — no  dealers.    Guaranteed  to  please.    Freight 
prepaid  anywhere!    The  X-Ray  is  the  one   incubator  today  that's  built   on  the  right 
principle  with  the  lamp  underneath,  in  the  center,  and  not  on  the  side.    This  means 
Iperfect  distribution  of  heat  in  the  egg-chamber  and  no  outside  cold.     We  use  a  large 
oil  tank  holding  four  to  eight  quarts  of  oil— making  only  one  filling  of  the  lamp,  but 
just  four  quarts  are  all  that's  needed  for  hatch.     Old  style  machines   have   to  be 
fijled  every  duy.     The  X-Ray  saves  both  work  and  money!     Heat  is  regulated 
b  y  our  patented  automatic  trip  which  cuts  down  flame  at  burner  when  egg 
chambei  gets  too  hot— this  is  a  big  saving  of  oil.    The  ever  succescful 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR 


has  other  exclusive  and  proven  features  that  you  vill  like.     It  opens  frori  the  top- 
has  two  double  priass  panels  so  yon  can  see  the  thermometer  at  any  time  without 
letting  In  outside  air  on  eprgrs.    Ventilate  or  turn  egg^s  by  simply  raising  the  lid. 
There  are  no  sliding  heavy  drawers  to  break  the  eggs.    XKay  is  he'ated  to  hatching 
temperature  in  just  15  minutes— others  take  4  to  8  hours  because  of  their  o/rfs^j/te 
principle.   X-Ray  is  made  of  all  genuine  California  redwood,  covered  completely 
with  enamekJ  steel,  beautiful  rosewood  finish,  legs  galvanized,  stronprly  braced. 
Every  X-Ray  incubator  fully  guaranteed.   X-Ray  results  are  the  biggest  results. 

Write  Today  For  Free  Book  No.  100 

Learn  all  about  X-Ray  construction— why  X-Ray  Is  entirely  different 
and   wonderfully  better  than  any  other.    Read  why  women  and  all  mere 
beginners  have  such  big  success  erery  time  u'ith  the  X-Eaijl    Write  today 
—this  is  very  important  news— ivorth  money! 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,         Wayne,  Neb. 


Send  me  a  postal  right  now.    I 
want  to  send  you  the  most  re- 
markable World's  Cham- 
ionship  facts  ever  pub- 
lished—show  you  how 
to  get  into  the  prize- 
winning    class,  how 
to  make  inore  money 
at  least  expense.    I'll 
quote  you   my  sensa- 
tional    direct  -  from  - 
factory   price    on    the 
6-time  wmner— the 

World's 

Champion 
Belle  City 

— Less  Than  Losers  Cost 
I  want  to  tell  you   how 
Belle  City  won   in  10,000 
hatch-contests  year  after 
?/ear— facts  about  the  win- 
ners, how  they  did   it  and 
how    yon, 
can  do  it. 
I'll  give  you 
1,    2     or    3 
months 
home    test,    10 
'year  guarantee,  freight 
'prepaid  offer  and  my  low 
Fprice  proposition.     I'll  send 
(you  all  this  information  free 
^if  you  just  write  me  a  postal 
w  for  World's  Champion 
[hatching  facts.— Jim  Rohan,  Pres 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  69  Racine,  Wis, 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  jiure-bred  poultry  fur  I9I3,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat- 
ed and  described.  lucubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 
B.  H.  GHEIDEK,  Box       65,  Rbeems,  Pa. 


GET  IT 


Before  buying 
any  kind  of  an  in- 
cubator, at    any 
price,    from  any 
body,  get  my  1913  offer  on 
e  IDEAL.      Last  year  I 
onike  the  record  for  low 
lirice  on  efficient,  depend- 
able incubator.  This  year  I'm  going  still  further. 

I'm  Going  to  Paytiie  Freight— Give  You  An  Un- 
qualified Guarantee— Include  Everything  FREE. 

"When  writing,  tell  me  what  size  incubator  ycu  are  inter- 
ested in  and  I'll  send  vou  my  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
POULTRY  BOOK  FREE.  Describes  Standard  Bred 
Poultry,  tells  how  to  become  successiul  ?nd  other 
valuable  information.  Easily  worth  SI. CO.  Because  it 
contains  advertising,  you  get  it  FREE.  Ask  for  copy. 
i.W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  48     Rockford.  IlUnois 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry   ^ 


Cut  down  living  e 
your  own  use  and  for  Bale 
Bands  make  money  thie  way  with 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 
Life  Producers— Life  Preservers 

Why  don't  jou  do  tl 
EaiBe  48  ovit  of  00  i 


$075 


3  to  Btort.     Booklet  "How  to 
-10c.     Catalopue  FREE.    Write  today.  Addresj 
Des  DloiDes  Incabator  Co. ,    190  Second  St. ,      Des  Hloines,  la. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  eggr-produciug  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,] 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  "-Allll  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogB.  10  Days'  Frea  Trial. 
MO  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book, 
p    W.  Mann  Co.,    Box     37,  Mlllord.  Mas*. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


20  Pkts.  Northern  Grown  Seeds 


OLDS'    SEEDS  are  planted    every 
ful  gardeners.    To  advertise  our  seeds  we 

LETTUCE, Good  all  the  year  round 

CABBAGE, Best  early   variety 

CARROT, The  general  favorite. 

BEET Olds'  best  first  early. 

ONION, The  best  Red  Wethersfield. 

PARSNIP,.  . .  .The  smoothest  and  best. 
WATERMELON,.  ..The  leading  melon. 
PARSLEY,.  .  .Just  right  for  seasoning. 
MUSKMELON,.Gol.-flesh  Rocky  Ford. 
CUCUMBER, .Olds'  Ex.  Ey .White  Spine 

OLDS'   CATALOGUE,  an  88-page 
Potatoes,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Easiest 

L.L.OLDSSEEDCO: 


year  by  thousands  of  the  most  success- 
will  mail  the  20  packets  named  below  for  lOC. 

PUMPKIN, The  best   for  pies. 

RADISH, Early,    tender  and  crisp. 

SPINACH Olds'  Long  Season. 

TOMATO, Olds'   best  e.\tra  early. 

TURNIP, A  favorite  table  variety. 

COSMOS, Olds'   largest  flowering. 

DIANTHUS, Best   double  piniis. 

MIGNONETTE,.  .Best  and  finest  strain. 

POPPY, Splendid  double  mixed. 

ZINNIAS,.  .Olds'  Superb  Double  Mixed, 
book,  tells  the  truth.  Best  varieties 
catalogue  to  order  from.     Mailed  FREE. 

Madison,  Wis.    ''"^^•^ 


One  man  made  $200  with 
berries  in  his  yard.  YOU 
can  do  likewise.  Get  your 
sets  from  ALLEN,  largest 
grower  of  true-to-name 
strawberry  plants.  28 
years'  experience.  Allen's 
Strawberry  Booit 

tells  how  to  grow  berries  for  profit. 
Has  valuable  information  on  small 
fruits.  Sent  FREE  on  request. 
Full  line  of  snjall  fruit  plant-., 
shrubs,  privet,  asparagus,  etc.  All 
shipments  griiaranteed  fresh  and 
vigorous.  Allen'B  plants  arc  beat. 
"W.  F.  ALLEN 
Market  St.     Salisbury,  Md. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc.,  by 
mall,  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 59  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hundreds  of  car- 
loads of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees 
"^i*  "'■""  1     1200    acres,  HO  in 

., I  :         „         ^_ I     hardy  roses— 

none  better 
grown.  47  green- 
houses of  Palms,  Perns,  Begonias,  Geraniums,  etc. 
Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas,  the  queen  of 
bedding  plants.  Large  assortment  of  hardy  Per- 
ennial Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
168-Page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  lor  it  To-day. 
Tlie  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  135.  Painesviile,  Ohio. 


OOD  SEEDS 

■^"^    BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will   give   a  lot   of  new 

1='  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 

^'  fJl.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 

*not  O.  K.— money    refunded 

Big  Catalog   FREE 
Over  Z'OO  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 

and  your  neighbors' addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,      Rockford,  Illinois 


Big  1913  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Great  Premium  List 
—  All  FREE  I^IZ 

can  hiiy  VegetaWe  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants 
and  Nursery  Slock  at  lowest  prices,  and  get 
valuable  premiums  for  the  home,  kitchen  or 
farm  free.  Our  offers  for  1913  are  the  choicest 
and  most  liberal  in  our  37  years' history. 

Succeed  with  Salzer's  Seeds 

For  10c  we  mall  bis;  packages  of  Salzer's  fa- 
mous Alfalfa  Clover,  Rejuvenated  White  Bo- 
nanza Oats,  Silver  King  Barley,  and  many 
other  packages  fine  farm  seeds. 
Flower  seed  collection  —six  generous  packages 
— brilliant  bloomers,  14c.  Vegetable  seed  col- 
lection— six  big  packages — enough  for  a  good 
garden — 16c.  Both  collections  for  25c,  or  send 
30c  and  we  add  Dew  Earliest  Red  Riding  Hood 
Tomato  Novelty,  alone  costing  Idc. 

Joh[iA.S3lzerSee[ICo.,173S,8thSt,,LaCrosse,Wls. 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 

and  How  to  Grow  Tiiem 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
i  successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
'great  Kellogg  plant  fariris 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
i  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
'boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.    Its  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  400,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


fc^ARFF  S  CATALOG 

Fully  describes  tlie  products  of  our 

IIUO    acre   nursery,    fruit   and    seed 

farm.     Over   25  years  experience   in 

growing    lieaviest   bearing   strains   of 

rawberries,  raspberries, currants, goose- 

f  berries,  blackberries,   dewberries,  pra]»es 

all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 

Also  seed  potatoes,  rhubarb,  horseradish, 

I  asparagus,  etc.     Send  namee  and  addresses  off)  fruit 

I  growers  and  get  fine  curraDt  bush  free.  Catalog  free. 

1  W.  N.  8C.\RFF,        New  Carlisle,  Ohio 
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Bees  Thrive  and 
Owners  Prosper 


in  the 


San  Joaquin  Valley 

California 


Here    is    the    beekeeper's    opportunity. 

Conditions  are  just  right  for  his  business 
and  there's  a  hungry  market  right  at  home. 
Great  cities  like  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  make  stead}',  profitable  markets. 
And  think  of  the  thousands  of  pounds  ship- 
ped to  eastern  markets. 

The  200,000  people  now  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  have  only  made  a  beginning  in 
developing  its  marvelous  agi'icultural  re- 
sources. Over  seven  million  acres  of  won- 
derful crop-producing  soil  are  awaiting  the 
men  who  will  set  them  at  work.  Your  dol- 
lars will  have  greater  earning  power  here; 
your  brain  and  muscle  will  count  for  more. 

The  best  of  it  is  that  you  can  buy  this 
land  with  water  developed,  or  with  water 
rights,  at  about  $12.5  an  acre,  on  favorable 
terms.  You  can  get  quick  results.  Most 
of  the  land  was  wheat-fields  or  grazing 
land,  and  it  is  easily  put  into  alfalfa,  one 
of  the  best  bee  foods.  You  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  long  summers,  and  then  there 
is  no  time  that  you  can  not  do  out-of-doors 
work  comfortably  and  profitably. 

You  will  find  good  schools,  good  roads, 
telephones,  rural  delivei-y,  electric  light  and 
power,  trolleys,  and  a  "  get-together-and- 
help-each-other  "  spirit  that  makes  the  new- 
comer feel  at  home  at  once. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  published  a  folder 
about  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  which  is  full 
of  information  for  the  homeseeker.  It  gives 
the  experiences  of  people  who  have  taken 
up  different  lines  of  farming,  and  tells  of 
the  results  they  have  secured. 

Read  the  book;  then  see  the  country.  It 
will  cost  but  little.  Go  now,  while  work  is 
slack.  The  Santa  Fe  runs  low-fare  home- 
seekers'  excursions  to  California,  and  else- 
where southwest,  on  first  and  third  Tuesday 
each  month.  Time  on  the  road,  only  three 
days  from  Chicago.  I  will  gladly  send  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  free  and  give 
3'ou  full  information  about  trains  and  fares. 


C.  L.  Seagraves 

General   Colonization  Agent.  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 
Ry.  2120  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


Reasons  Why  You  Should 


Kerosene  stationary  ENGINE 


It  runs  on  keroeene  (coal  oU),  gasoline,  alcohol 
or  distillate  without  change  of  equipment— 
startB  without  cranking— runs  in  either  direc- 
tion—throttle governed— hopper  cooled — speed 
controlled  while  running — no  cams — no  valves 
— no  gears- no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts— portable— light  weight— great  power- 
starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below  zero- com- 
plete, ready  to  run— children  operate  them— 5- 
year  Ironclad  guarantee  —  15-day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 
which  shows  how  Sandow  will  be  useful 
to  yon.  Our  special  advertising  propo- 
sition saves  you  one-half  coat  or  first 
engine  sold  in  your  county.  (164) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
72   Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  sower 
has  no  second  chance. 
A  good  beginning  is  the 
only  safe  rule;    put  your 
faith  in  the  best  seeds  you  can 
buy.    Ferry 's  have  had  the  highest 
reputation  for  over  50  years.   For  sale 

everywhere.     1913  Catalogue  free  on  request 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

SEEDS 


Hilli  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans- 
planted— root    pruned.      Pro- 
tect buildings,   stock,    crops. 
Hill's  Evergrreen  Book,  illustra-J 
ted  in  colors,  Free.  Write  today.J^ 

D.  Hill  Nnrsery  <'o. ,  Inc.  ,948  Cedar  Si., . 
DnDilee, 111.  Evinjreen  SvecialistsJA 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — 

The  three-frame  nucleus  shipped  by  you  on  Aug. 
31  came  safely  this  morning.  The  bees  were  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  despite  the  extremely  hot  weather 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday.  By  their  aid  I  have  strength- 
ened a  weak  colony,  with  every  prospect  of  being 
able  to  winter   it  successfully. 

Andrew  J.  Montgomeey. 

Oak  Park,   111.,    Sept.   2. 


The  A.  J.  Root  Co.: — 

Herewith  I  append  my  crop  report.  I  had  six 
colonies  May  1,  1912;  have  taken  550  lbs.  of  comb 
honey,  and  increased  to  12  colonies.  Honey  is  most- 
ly from  poplar,  alsike,  and  basswood — no  white  clo- 
ver worth  mentioning.  If  weather  conditions  are 
favorable  next  spring  we  shall  get  a  great  fiow  from 
white  clover.  It  looks  good  now.  I  have  sold  nearly 
all  my  honey  at  20  ets.  I  haven't  enough  to  supply 
my  customers.  I  forgot  to  mention  in  my  report  that 
my  best  colony  produced  177  sections,  nearly  all 
fancy.  Said  colony  has  not  swarmed  since  1903. 
Edward  Blackstone. 

Cumberland,    C,    Aug.    26. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  clasaifled  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  AdTertiseinents  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE. 


No.  2  fall  comb  honey,  $2.50  per  case  of  24  sec- 
tions.        QUIRIN-THB-QUEEN-BEEEDER,   Bellevue,    O. 

Clover  honey  of  finest  quality,  in  new  60-lb.  cans 
at  9  cts.  per  lb.  J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Honey-labeIj.s  and  other  kinds  in  two  colors,  on 
gummed  paper,  33  cents  per  1000  up.    Samples  free. 
Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

For   Sale. — We  offer  broken  comb  honey  in   65- 
pound  tins  at  10  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.,  Cincinnati. 
C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,   O. 

Finest  extracted  water-white  alfalfa  and  amber 
alfalfa  honey  in  5,  10,  and  60-lb.  cans.  Samples 
cents.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  111. 

For  Sale. — Delicious  Michigan  extracted  honey 
in  quantity  and  packages  to  suit. 

A.  G.  Woodman,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.         C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Tlie  finest  extracted  honey  I  ever  pro- 
duced— gild-edsed    in    every    respect.     Clover    with    a 
little  basswood  flavor.     In   60-lb.   cans.     Sample  free. 
•T.    F.    Moore,    Tiffin,    Ohio. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  and  basswood  honey  in 
new  60-lb.  square  cans.  Write  for  prices,  and  state 
how    much    wanted. 

L.  S.  GrRiGGS,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honey,    and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb   and   extracted   honey   and  bees- 
wax.   Write  us.    Hildreth   &    Segelken,  New  York. 

Wanted. — To    buy     amber    and    dark    extracted 
honey.    Name  price  delivered  here. 

A.   G.   Woodman   Co.,   Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Good  beeman  for  1913.  Give  experi- 
ence and  age.    George   Larinan,   Pasadena,   Cal. 

Wanted. — Experienced    beemen    for    comb    honey 
for  season  of  1913.  State  salary,  experience,  age,  etc. 
W.  LiNDBNMBiER,  JR.,  Ft.  Collins,  Col. 

Wanted. — Salesmen  to  establish  a  paying  busi- 
nes  sselling  our  honey  direct  to  the  family  trade  in 
your  home  town.  Complete  instructions  and  honey 
supplied   in    small    sizes. 

Bull  &  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

Wanted. — Man  to  run  an  apiary  for  extracted 
honey,  and  board  himself.  Give  age,  nationality,  ex- 
perience, references,  and  wages  expected,  in  first 
letter.  Wages  or  shares  to  right  party.  No  liquor 
or  tobacco   user   need   apply. 

J.  W.  Kalpus,  Salinas,  Cal. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE   CULTURE 

FOR  SALE 

A  full  line  of   Roots  goods   at  Root's  prices. 

A.   L.  Healy,   Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Root  or  Falconer  bee  supplies.  Free 
catalog.    Save  freight. 

G.  F.   Stanton,  Buckingham,   Fla. 

For     Sale. — Complete     outfit,     extractor,      hives, 
swarm-catcher^  etc. ;    65  strong  colonies  bees,   cheap. 
J.   R.  Helm,  Schell  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans 
to  the  case,  good  as  new;  25  cents  per  case. 

C.   H.  W.   Weber   &   Co.,   Cincinnati,    O. 

For  Sale. — At  bargain  prices,  8-frame  double- 
walled  hives  in  flat,   to  reduce   stock. 

A.  G.  W^oodman  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn  Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 

New  crop  white-sweet-clover  seed,  2000  lbs.  un- 
hulled;  4  lbs.  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00;  50  to  100 
lbs.,    12   cts. ;   sacks  25   cts.   extra. 

R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Harrisburg,  Colo. 

For  Sale. — Second-hand  dovetailed  hives  and  su- 
pers for  extracted  honey;  also  50  eight-frame  comb- 
honey  supers  for  plain  sections,   olieap. 

R.  E.  Yeager,  Cameron,  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Wheat. — Improved  Poole  seed  wheat — one 
of  the  highest  yielders  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, where  this  seed  originated.  Guaranteed  free 
from  all  foul  seeds.  Recleaned  ready  for  drilling. 
Write  for  prices.  L.   H.   RANDALL,  Medina,   O. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east  Ore- 
gon beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.    It   will    tell   you    the   rest. 

C.   E.    Shriver,   Boise,   Idaho. 


For  Sale. — 100  cases  of  capped  tumblers  in  re- 
shipping  cases  of  4  dozen  each ;  hold  5 1/^  to  6  oz. 
of  honey — correct  size  for  10-cent  package.  I  bought 
more  than  I  need,  and  offer  them  at  cost.  Price  80 
cts.   per  case,   in  lots  to  suit,  F.  O.   B.   here. 

Albert  G.  Hann,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale. — 46  colonies  of  bees  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  healthy,  in  Danz.  hives;  54  new  Danz. 
hives;  300  Danz.  supers;  10,500  No.  1  sections,  75 
lbs.  surplus  foundation,  bee-escapes,  foundation- 
fasteners,  queen-cages,  etc.,  at  Alger,  Skagit  Co., 
Wash. ;  best  offer  before  March  1  takes  the  apiary. 
E.   W.    Smith,   Troutdale,    Ore. 


For  Sale. — For  fifty  dollars,  70  IV^ -story  dove- 
tailed hives,  all  painted;  49  full  combs  on  wire,  used 
as  extracting-corabs ;  21  with  new  Hoffman  frames, 
metal-spaced,  wired,  with  starters ;  one  Novice  re- 
versible extractor,  four-frame,  nearly  new ;  one 
queen-cage;  200  Hoffman  frames  in  flat,  metal- 
spaced;  900  4x5x11/^  No.  2  pound  boxes  in  flat; 
14   five-gallon   tin   cans,   new,   in  shipping  cases. 

Thos.    Wilev,   Brewster,    Minn. 


For  Sale. — Bees  and  combs,  45  colonies  in  ten- 
frame  homemade  hives,  L.  frames,  at  $4.00  per  colo- 
ny if  taken  soon.  These  bees  were  all  requeened 
late  in  summer,  mostly  from  queens  of  Geo.  B.  Howe 
stock,  and  are  in  good  condition ;  have  never  had 
disease  in  my  yard.  Also  800  to  1000  full-drawn 
combs  in  L.  frames,  nearly  free  from  drone  comb, 
together  with  ten-frame  hive-bodies  containing  them. 
L.  P.  Holmes,  Frankfort,  Kans. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Our  queens  will  please  yoii.    Price  $1.00  each. 
C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 100  colonies  bees,  ten-frame  hives, 
all  in   good   condition.     Prices   reasonable. 

Mrs.   L.   D.   Smith,  Box  102,   Mesa,   Ariz. 

For  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens  bred  for 
honev,  gentleness,  and  prolificness.  One,  $1.00;  6 
for  $5.00.  Wm.   S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Bees  by  Vz-Xh.,  75  ct^. ;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  two-frame 
nuclei,  $1.85;  with  Italian  queen,  $2.35,  March  and 
April  delivery-.  J.  B.  Marshall, 

Rosedale  Apiaries,  Big  Bend,  La. 

Colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  L.  hives,   10-fr.,  built 
on  full  brood-frames,  wired,  body  and  shallow  super 
redwood,   dovetailed,   three  coats  white,   sheeted  lids ; 
each  neat,  modern,   and  full  of  stores — any  time. 
Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brighest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed,   $2.00;    breeders,    $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnett's,  Va. 

We  will  requeen  all  our  2000  colonies  this  spring. 
We  offer  the  one-year-old  queens,  removed  from 
these  hives,  at  40  cts.  each;  $4.20  per  doz. ;  $30.00 
per  100,  delivered  any  time  before  June  1.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  First  come,  first  served. 
Book  orders   now. 

Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — To  exchange  bass-viol  and  Columbia 
cylinder  graphophone  for  honey  and  wax. 

G.    C.    Thrasher,    Laquin.    Pa. 

Wanted. — The  address  of  the  party  who  adver- 
tised English  walnuts  trees  about  a  year  ago.  Ad- 
dress  this   office. 

Wanted. — One  12  or  16  inch  cigar-box  planer. 
What  have  vou  to  offer?  R.  H.   Schmidt, 

Rt.   3,   Box  209,    Sheboygan,   Wis. 

Wanted. — A  young  man  desires  150  to  300  colo- 
nies to  work  on  shares  during  1913  or  longer.  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  preferred.  Eleven  years'  experi- 
ence, producing  both  comb  and  extracted.  Refer- 
ences. H.  C.  Kal'Tz,  N.  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


One  apiarist,  queen-breeder,  one  assistant  apia- 
rist, desire  engagement  to  work  one  or  more  apiaries 
on  salary  or  shares  for  1913 ;  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  preferred.    References  exchanged. 

Apiarists,  Rt.  3,  Box  9B,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Wanted. — A  cultivated  and  experienced  young 
apiarist,  one  versed  in  farmwork,  desires  a  steady 
position  in  any  place  in  the  United  States.  Best 
references   and  particulars   on   request. 

D.  Barone,  2095  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — A  position  in  an  American  apiary 
(California  preferred)  with  the  view  of  getting  one 
or  two  years'  experience  in  beekeeping.  I  am  now 
20  years  of  age,  and  in  charge  of  the  government 
queen-rearing  apairy  at  the  Warenga  Experiment 
Farm.  This  is  my  fourth  season.  Good  references 
furnished.  Correspondence  solicited.  A.  P.  YovNO, 
Te  Kauwhat^,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted. — Raw  furs,  honest  prices,  honest  grades. 
George  E.  Kramer,  Valencia,   Pa. 

Rufus-red  Belgian  hares.    Price  list  free. 

Harvey   L.    Stumb,   Richland  Center,   Pa. 

^\^lite  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.     Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,  Spencer,  O. 

For  Sale. — Ginseng,  goldenseal,  and  calabash 
gourd  seed;  sample,  25  cts.  Agent  for  Bowker's 
Pyrox.  S.  Pitts,  Stronghurst,  111. 

White-flowered  goldenrod  for  sale  at  the  rate  of 
50  plants  for  50  cts.,  postage  prepaid.  The  only 
plant  that  yields  nectar  and  pollen  after  frost. 

James  S.  Johnson,  Langrau,  Ky. 

I  have  a  No.  1  concrete-building-block  machine 
fno  better  ever  made)  that  I  will  trade  for  bees  at 
$600.00.  S.  H.  Rickard, 

506  Machesney  Bldg.,   Pittsburg,   Pa. 

For  Sale. — High-class  hunting,  sporting,  watch, 
and  pet  dogs;  puppies  of  all  varieties  a  specialty.  On 
receipt  of  10  cents  me  mail  highly  descriptive  illus- 
trated catalog,  which  gives  full  information  of  49 
breeds  of  dogs;  several  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
rabbits,  ferrets.  Price  list  of  poultry  and  pigeons. 
C.  Landis,  Dep't  230,  Reading,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


For  Rent  or  sale,  80-acre  improved  farm,  one 
mile  from  Canton,  with  40  or  50  colonies  of  bees 
with  full  equipment.    L.  A.  Syverud,  Canton,  S.  Da. 

For  Sale. — 80  acres  of  good  land,  fine  buildings, 
85  apple  trees,  TV2  miles  north  of  Grand  Ledge, 
Mich.    Price  $5600.      Alpha  Brace,  DeWitt,  Mich. 

Home  of  10  acres,  unlimited  bee  and  poultry 
range — good  market;  healthiest  locality  in  Texas; 
$3000.     If   vou   mean   business,    apply   to 

A.   F.  Z.,   Box   115,   Llano,   Texas. 

Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  interested  in  Virginia. 

P.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
Rv.,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Room  73,  Roanoke,  Va. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.00 
per  11;  $7.00  per  100.  Day-old  ducklings,  25  cts. 
each.     Mailing  list   free. 

Kent  Jennings,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 


POULTRY 


Buttercups  and  Kellerstraus  Orpingtons  at  bar- 
gain  prices   if   taken   soon. 

Claud   Irons,   Linesville,    Pa. 

Standard-bred  heavj-laying  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  stock  of  highest  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for   catalog.     Do   it   now. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks,  Aristocrat  Strain.  Winners  at 
all  leading  shows,  both  meetings;  200  fine  pullets 
and  250  fine  cockerels.  These  cockerels  will  improv* 
your  flock  tenfold  the  first  season.    _ 

W.  G.  Gilmore,  Farmland,  Ind. 
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Sicilian  Buttercups.  "  Quality,  not  quantity,"  our 
motto.    Eggs,   $1.50  and  $3.00  per  15. 

Walter  M.   Adema,   Berlin,   Mich. 

A  golden  opportunity  to  secure  eggs  from  beauti- 
ful birds,  and  great  egg-layers,  at  a  moderate  cost ; 
eggs,  15,  $1.00;  $6.00  per  100;  eggs  from  large 
rich  red  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  same  price.  "  How  to 
Rear  and  produce  an  abundance  of  eggs  from  the 
Twentieth  Century  Egg-machine "  goes  with  each 
order.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Rob't  Bird    Pinckneyville,  111. 

Chiclcen  feed,  hen  feed,  alfalfa  meal,  pigeon  feed, 
mash,  $1.73  per  100-pound  sack;  beef  scrap,  $3.30; 
granulated  bone,  $2.70;  charcoal,  $2.00;  Kaffir  corn, 
$1.60;  cracked  corn,  $1.60;  corn  meal,  $1.60;  lin- 
seed meal  or  cottonseed  meal,  $2.20;  oyster-shells,  65 
cts. ;  mica,  crisco,  or  pearl  grits,  75  cts. ;  lime  nest- 
eggs,  75  cts.  per  box ;  poultry  bread,  60  cts.  per 
sack.    Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

Fountain   Supply   Co.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


BEEKEEPERS  DIRECTORY 


Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees   and   queens.    Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.   E.   Lawrence,   Doniphan,   Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 

H.   C.   Clemons,  Boyd,   Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May. 
Our  stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards 
wintered  on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  with- 
out ft  single  loss.  For  prices,  send  for  circular. 
Quiein-the-Queen-bReedee,  Bellevue,   Ohio. 


Convention  Notices 


program   of  the   national  beekeepers'   conven- 
tion   to    be    held    at    CINCINNATI,    OHIO,    WED- 
NKSDAV    and    THURSDAY,    FEB.     12    AND    13. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m., 
when  a  committee  on  credentials  will  be  appointed. 
Meeting  will  then  adjourn  for  the  filing  of  delegates' 
credentials. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

1  P.  M. — The  following  order  of  business  will  be 
observed : 

1.  Appointment  of  a  committee  on  resolutions;  a 
committee  on  constitution ;  an  auditing  committee, 
and  a  committee  on  good  of  the  order. 

2.  President's  address. 

3.  Vice-president's  report. 

4.  Secretary's   report. 

5.  Treasurer's   report. 

6.  Directors'    report. 

7.  Legislative   Committee's   report. 

8.  Proposed   amendments. 

EVENING    SESSION,    7    P.  M. 

1.  Address. — "  Needs  of  the  Western  Beekeep- 
ers,"   by   Wesley  Poster,    Boulder,    Col. 

2.  Discussion. 

3.  Address. — "  Why  the  Production  of  Comb  Hon- 
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ey  should  be  Increased,"   by  Ernest  R.   Root,  of  Me- 
dina,   Ohio. 

i.   Discussion. 

MORNING    SESSION,    8    A.  M. 

1.  Report  of  the  Auditing   Committee. 

2.  Amendments   to   the   constitution. 

3.  Incorporation    of   the    National. 

4.  Election   of   officers   and   directors. 

5.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  grading-rules 
— buyers   and  producers. 

6.  Discussion   of   uniform   shipping  cases. 

7.  Other   business. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION,    1    O'CLOCK. 

1.  Address. — "  Some  Recent  Achievements,  with 
suggestions  for  1913,"  by  Dr.  B.  N.  Gates,  of  Am- 
herst,   Mass. 

2.  Discussion. 

3.  Short  talks  by  the  delegates;  each  delegate  will 
be  called  on  for  an  addi'ess  on  any  topic  he  sees  fit 
to    select. 

4.  Question-box. 

After  much  correspondence  the  Grand  Hotel,  lo- 
cated at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Central  Avenues, 
has  been  selected  as  our  headquarters.  The  hotel 
will  hold  about  five  hundred  people.  The  rates  for 
rooms  (European  plan)  are  from  $1.00  each  person, 
up,  without  bath,  and  $2.00  up,  with  bath.  The 
convention  will  be  held  on  the  second  floor.  All  ses- 
sions will  be  open  to  the  public;  but  the  voting  will 
be    done   only   by   the    delegates. 

A   list  of  the   hotels   is   as  follows: 

Hotel  Alms    (American  plan),    $3.00  up. 

Bristol  Hotel    (European  plan),   50  cts.  up. 

Burnett  House    (American  plan),   $2.50  up. 

Hotel  Emery    (European  plan),   $1.00  iip. 

Gerdes   Hotel    (European   plan),   $1.00  up. 

Grand  Hotel    (European  plan),   $1.00  up. 

Gib.son    House    (European   plan),    $1.50   up. 

Hotel  Havlin    (European   plan),    $1.50   up. 

Honing   Hotel    (European   plan),    $1.50   up. 

Hotel  Hoemer    (European  plan),   50  cts.   up. 

Hotel   Lackman-Stag    (European  plan),    $1.00   up. 

Hotel   Oxford    (European   plan),   50  cts.  up. 

Munro   Hotel-Stag    (European  plan),    $1.00   up. 

Pallace   Hotel    (American  plan),   $2.00   up. 

Princeton  Hotel   (European  plan),  75  cts.  up. 

Hotel   Rand    (European  plan),    50   cts.   up. 

Hotel  Savoy   (European  plan),  $1.00  up. 

Hotel  Sinton    (European  plan),   $2.00  up. 

Stag  Hotel    (European  plan),  50  cts.  up. 

Sterling  Hotel  (American  plan),  $2.00  up. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


HOTBED    sash. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  many  are  preparing 
for  winter  or  early  spring  vegetables.  If  you  are 
interested  we  would  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  booklet,   "  Plow  to  Make  and  Run  a  Hotbed." 


We  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  hotbed  sash  made 
of  cypress,  the  everlasting  wood,  either  K.  D.  or  put 
together  without  or  with  the  glass  at  the  following 
prices  : 

One   sash   in   flat,    no   glass $   .90 

Five   sash   in   flat,    no   glass 4.25 

Ten  sash  in  flat,  no  glass 8.00 


LEWIS  BEEWARE  ms 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT    SERVICE 


Send  for  Annna!  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoD  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Walertown,  Wis. 
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Put  together,  10  cts.  each  extra;  painted,  10  cts. 
each  for  each  coat  'of  naint.  Glazed  with  8  x  10 
glass,  $1.10  each  extra.  This  makes  the  price  in 
lots  of  ten,  put  up,  glazed  and  painted  two  coats  of 
paint,  $2.^0  each;  or  without  the  paint,  $2.00.  As 
regularly  furnished,  the  sash  are  grooved  for  glass 
to  be  butted;  but  we  also  furnish  at  the  same  price, 
when  specified,  rabbeted  sash  to  allow  glass  to  be 
lapped  and  puttied  in. 


SECOXD-HAND     FOUNDATION      MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair 
condition.  In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well 
as  a  new  machine  where  you  have  only  a  moderate 
output.  Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list 
which  may   interest   you. 

No.    0121,     2M,xlO-inch    heavy    hexagonal    brood 

mill.     An    old-style    Dunham    machine   without    cam 

adjustment ;    in  rather  poor   condition.     Price   $8.00. 

No.    0139,    2%x6    hexagonal    thin-super    mill,    in 

very   good   condition.     Price    $14.00. 

No.  0140,  21/4x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  2^/2x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in  fair 
shape.    Price  $10.00. 

No.  0151,  2%x6  hexagonal  cell  extra  thin-super 
mill,  one  bad  cell,  otherwise  in  good  condition.  Price 
$12.00. 

No.  0152,  21/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  extra 
good  for  regular-width  super  foundation.  Price 
$12.00. 

No.  0153,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2*4x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0156,  21^x6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0157,  2^x6  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.    Price   $12.00. 

No.  0160,  2%x6  hexagonal  thinsuper  mill,  in 
good   condition.     Price   $12.00. 

No.  0164,  21^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in  fair 
condition.     Price   $10.00. 

No.  0165,  21^2x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill, 
in  fair  condition.    Price  $11.00. 

No.  0166,  21^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in  ex- 
tra  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0167,  21/^x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.    Price  $11.00. 

No.  0176,  2%x6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair  con- 
dition.   Price  $12.00. 

No.  0180,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in  fair 
condition.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0182,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.    Price  $20.00. 

No.  0183,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.     Price   $14.00. 

No.  0187,  2  X  10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
old-style  frame,  in  good  condition  .  Price  $14.00. 

No.  0191,  2x10  round-cell  Pelham  mill  in  good 
condition  for  this  kind  of  mill.  The  bases  of  the 
cells  are  not  natural  shape,  but  the  walls  are  reg- 
ular. Price  $7.00.  Sample  mailed  free  if  interested. 
No.  0193,  2%xl0  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill; 
very   good   condition.     Price    $18.00. 

No.  0194,  21/4x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill, 
in   good  condition.     Price  $18.00. 

No.  0195,  21/4x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill, 
in  good  condition.    Price  $18.00. 

No.  0197,  21/4x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in  very  good  condition.    Price  $20.00. 

No.  0198,  21/2x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill, 
in  very  good  condition.    Price  $20.00. 

No.  0199,  21/^x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in  very  good  condition.    Price  $20.00. 

No.  0200,  21/2x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill, 
in  good  condition.    Price  $18.00. 


I  received  the  queen  you  sent,  replacing  the  one 
I  lost,  which  was  unexpected  to  me.  I  did  not  in 
any  way  expect  you  to  make  the  loss  good.  I  have 
the  six  now,  all  fine  queens,  and  good  even  layers. 
I  am  proud  of  them.  One  increased  the  colonv ; 
reared  a  daughter,  and  led  out  a  fine  September 
swarm.  I  saved  her,  and  now  have  my  seventh  Ital- 
ian queen.  I  have  only  20  colonies,  and  have  ex- 
tracted over  100  lbs.  from  each  this  year. 

Berino,  N.  M.,  Sept.  10.  M.  P.  Gibson. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 


Please  use  coupon    below,  checking 
the  numbers  of  items  wanted. 

The  pamphleta  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

1  IMy  rirst  Season's  Experisnca  with  ths 
Honey-bee.  By  the  "Spectator,"  of  the 
Outlook,  ol  New  York.  A  teu-page  leaflet 
detailing  the  experiences  of  this  well- 
known  writer.  Y'ou  will  read  the  leaflet 
through  before  you  lay  it  dowru    Free. 

2  The  Bee-keeper  and  Fruit-grower.  A  15- 
page  booklet  giving  actual  facts  regard- 
ing the  value  of  bees  to  fruit,  and  show- 
ing how  bee-keeping  may  be  doubly  prof- 
itable to  the  fruit-grower.  Fruit-growers 
are  realizing  as  never  before  the  neces- 
sity of  having  honey-bees  in  close  prox- 
imity to  their  blossoming  fruit.  Free. 
Q  Bee-keeping  for  Sedentary  Folk.  A  24- 
»^  page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experi- 
ences of  an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing 
what  equipment  is  best,  points  derived, 
etc  Free. 
■,  Catalog  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  Our 
complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  address  on  request, 

Q        Habits  of  the  Honey-bee.    By  Dr.  £.  F. 

Phillips.      A    somewhat    scientific    han- 
dling of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of   the 
bee.    Price  10  cts. 
How  to  Keep  Bees.   A  book  of  338  pages 
9    detailing   in    a  most   interesting   manner 
the  experience  of  a    beginner  in  such  a 
way  as   to   help  other  beginners.     Price 
$1.00  postpaid. 
-I  A       The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.    A  complete 
'■^    encyclopedia   of  bees,  of  576   pages,  fully 
illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2. 
Cleanings  In  Bee  Culture.      A  d4-page 
\  \     illustrated    semi-monthly   magazine,    the 
leading   exponent  of  bee   culture    in  this 
country.    Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to  new 
subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six  months 
for  25  ots. 
Baek-yard    Bee-keeping.    Six  interest- 
1  2i    ing  lessons  written  in  readable  newspaper 
style.    Many  facts  to  encourage  the  'City 
Bound  "  man  or  woman  with  the  baok-to- 
the-land  longing.    Free. 
Truth  About   Sweet   Clover.    Interest- 
15    Ing  booklet  of  nearly  100  pages.    Tells  ol 
value  of  sweet  clover  lor  honey,  for  plow- 
ing under,  as  fertilizers  of  the  soil,  and 
food  for  horses,  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  etc. 
Free. 
The  coupon  below  may  be  used   as   an   order 
sheet    by  properly  checking    the  numbers  of 
items  wanted  and    adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,  11  required. 


-Cut  Coupon  Hore- 


Tht  A.  I.  Rttt  C:,  Mtdina,  Ohh. 

Htaii  itnJ  mi  iht  lt$m$  tksiitd.     I  tntUtt  S. 
It  nvtr  tht  ent. 


9 


10    11    12    16 


Nami 

SirttI  Adirtii  tr  X.  f.  D.. 

Thou 

Q.B.C.  1-15-13  Siau      . 
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Nearly  500  Subjects  Pertinent  to  Mod- 
ern Bee-keeping  are  Authorita- 
tively Discussed 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  is  a  beautifully 
printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has  been  used 
throughout  its  200  pages,  with  the  result  that 
the  many  fine  illustrations  are  unusually 
clear  In  every  detail.  Bound  in  attractive 
and  substantial  cloth.  A  volume  whose  ap- 
pearance and  unquestionable  worth  justly 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
bee-keeper.  No  more  important  work  on  this 
fascinating  subject  has  recently  appeared. 


The  untimely  death  on  May  30,  1911, 
of  Mr.  W.  Z.  llntehiuson,  author  of 

Advanced 
Bee  Culture 

marked  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  who  have  ever 
championed  the  cause  of  the  honey- 
bee. .  .  Perhaps  no  better  trib- 
ute to  this  talented  man  could  be 
given  than  that  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  a  testimonial 
article  on  Mr.  Hutchinson's  life  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  Gleanings : 

"  No  one  could  know  him  and  his  work 
without  convincing  proof  that  he  stood  in 
the  very  front  ranks  of  our  beekeeping 
fraternity.  His  quick  intellect,  coupled 
with  his  close  attention  to  details,  won  for 
him,  at  the  very  start,  phenomenal  suc- 
cess as  a  queen-breeder.  To  this,  apicul- 
ture owes  its  great  good  fortune  in  secur- 
ing his  Hfe-long  service  in  its  develop- 
ment. He  was  temperamentally  exact  and 
methodical,  transparently  honest,  and  if 
I  were  to  select  one  word  to  characterize 
our  brother  it  would  be  genuineness.  He 
was  delightfully  companionable,  and  al- 
ways alert  for  any  new  idea  or  suggestion 
touching  the  interests  of  the  work  to 
which  he  was  so  entirely  devoted.  His 
quick  apprehension,  and  terse  clear-cut 
style  as  a  writer,  made  liim  a  most  reliable 
exponent  of  all  that  was  latest  and  best  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  beloved 
art." 


Most  fortunate  for  all  beekeepers  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  life  was 
spared  just  beyond  the  point  when  he  had  completed  his  reading  and  correction 
of  the  editorial  proofs  of  the  new  edition  of  ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE. 
Only  a  few  short  days  after  an  editorial  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  editor  of  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture,  who  revised  Mr.  Hutchinson's  book,  had  appeared,  the  call 
came,  and  this  sterling,  upright  man,  whom  everybody  loved,  was  taken  home. 
Read  what  Mr.  Root  has  to  say  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  book : 

As  a  writer  on  bees  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  few  equals.  For  clearness  and  accuracy  of  judgment  he  is 
second  to  none.  His  enthusiasm  shines  forth  on  every  page.  His  selection  of  the  new  and  useful  front  an 
extended  discussion  is  intuitive.  The  last  edition  of  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture,"  as  well  as  the  new  edition 
before,  is  made  up  of  the  best  ideas  of  our  best  experts,  properly  classified  and  condensed  by  the  master  of 
the  art  of  boiling  down  discussions.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on 
bees  that  was  ever  put  out;  and  while  its  title  would  indicate  that  it  is  designed  only  for  the  advanced 
beekeeper,  yet  1  am  sure  that  a  large  number  of  beginners  in  the  business  will  find  it  exceedingly  helpful 
and  interesting,  especially  if  they  will  take  it  up  in  connection  with  some  other  work  like  the  "ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,"  or  any  text-book  designed  especially  for  the  beginner  class. 

$1.50  Buys  a  Two-dollar  Value 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  costs  $1.00  per  copy.  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  (semi-monthly)  — 
known  and  read  by  beekeepers  throughout  the  world — $1.00  for  an  annual  subscription.  It  is  our  pleasure, 
however,  to  offer  this  interesting  and  most  useful  combination — the  book  here  described,  and  Gleanings 
one  year,  both  for  $1.50.  It  is  a  value  you  will  very  seldom  find — really  it  is  a  good  $2.00  worth  for  $1.50. 
Foreign  postage,  60  cents  extra;   Canadian  postage,  30  cents  extra. 


You  Want  a  KEROSENE 

Not  a  GASOLINE  Engine 


GASOLINE  IS  3  TIMES  TOO  COSTLY 

In  buying  your  farm  engine,  remember  this:  gasoline  has  become  terribly 
expensive,  and  you  can't  use  anything  in  a  gasoline  engine  BUT  gasoline. 

In  six  months  the  price  of  gasoline  has  nearly  doubled.    Still  going  up 

and  up.     Y(iu  wuukl  not  buy  a  horse  that  would  eat  ONLY  OATS— \yH\  ,  then. 
buy  an  enyine  that  uses  ONLY  C>NE  FUEL  ! 

World's  Supply  of  Gasoline  Running  Short 

Automobile  users  are  fast  e.vhausting-  the  world's  supply  of  g-asoline. 
Hence  the  enormous  and  constantly  increasing-  iirice.  The  1.200.000  automobil- 
ists  in  1913  will  use  up  almost  HALF  A  BILLION  GALLONS  OF  GASOLINE. 
Think  how  thai  wiii  further  push  up  the  price) 

KEROSENE   -THE  PERFECT   FUEL 

Kerosene  is  cheap-costs  but  two-tifths  as  much  as  gasoline  -and  the  price 
remains  about  the  same— vet  two  pints  of  kerosene  furnish  the  same  power  as 
three  pints  of  yasoline.  That's  nO  per  cent  more  power  and  BO  per  cent  less 
price.  Kerosene  isn't  dangerous  no  need  of  an  insurance  permit.  It  won't 
explode- it  won't  evaporate,  either.     Not  so  with  gasoline. 

AMAZING  DETROITiTST^ 


Price  now  S29..50  and  up.  stripped.  The  "DETROIT"  is  the 
only  engine  that  handles  coal  oil  successfully:  uses  alcohol, 
gra-soline  and  benzine,  too.  Starts  without  cranking— Basic 
patent — only  three  moving  parts— no  cams — no  sprockets — 
no  g-ears- no  valves — the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and 
strength.  Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes.  2  to  20  h.  !>..  in  stock 
ready  to  ship.    Engine  tested  .iust  before  crating.    Comes  all 


ready  to  rim.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes,  churns,  separates 
milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs  home  electric-light 
plant.  Sent  any  place  on  1.5  da.vs'  free  trial.  Don't  buy  an 
engine  till  you  investigate  amazing,  money-saving,  power- 
saving  "DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to 
find  out.  If  vou  are  first  in  vom-  neighborhood  to  write  we'll 
allow  ycju  SPECIAL  EXTKA-LOt^•  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE. 


DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS,  5    Bellevue  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BARGAIN! 


Here's  the  greatest  RE.\L  bargain  on  farm  engines  you 
ever  saw.  My  new  1913  Model  starts  at  a  touch.  It's  the 
simplest?fto"run — most  staimchly  constructed— sure  in  ac- 
tion— economical  in  operation-— and  develops  more  than 
rated  h.  p.  1  3-4  to  15  h.  p.     These 

1913  Model  Galloway  Engines 
Sell  at  $50  to  $300  Saving  To  You 

Get  my  book  and  learn  all  the  facts.  How  to  tell  a  good 
engine,  how  little  to  pay.  how  to  buy  on  30-day  trial,  .D-year 
guarantee---anil  special  1913 
low-price  offer.    Write  now. 

Wm.  Galloway.  Pres.. 

WiM.   CALLOWAY  CO. 

1685CJ   Galloway   Sta. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
Stocks  on  hand  at  Kansas 
City.   Council    Bluffs.   St. 
Paul   and  Chicago. 
Prompt  shipments. 


ELECTRIC 

steel  —^ 

Wheel 
Handy 
Wagoni 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


Gasoline  Engines 


Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 


p  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 


The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  ma.s- 
ter  builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  IJa  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY   PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers— their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well,  testing.heating.lighting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guarantee. 
Write  for  book,  •'How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine.'' and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
fa;^'tor.7  prices  will  interest  you  mightily.  Write 
NUW,  telling  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1931  Oakland  Ave.        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  WITTE 

Outs  Gasoline 

Bills  in  Half 


COME 

RICH  LANDS-REASOKABLE 


'SAfl 


'^irginia's  truck  lands  assure 
attractive  returns  from  intelligent 
cultivation.    North  and  South  Carolina 
afford  splendid  opportunities  to  raise  under 
attractive  conditions  Potatoes,  Melons,  Tobacco, 
Sugar  Cane,  Dewberries,  Strawberries.    Georgia,  the  em- 
pire state  of  the  south,  attracts  the  homeseeker  who  wants  to 
locate  on  rich,  arable  land,  producing  good  money  crops  with- 
in easy  reach  of  markets.    Florida,  land  of  opportunity,  home  of  the  successful  cnlti- 
vation  of  the  Orange,  Grape  Fruit,  Celery  and  a  long  list  of  Vegetables,  which  combina- 
tion of  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  puts  in  the  first  markets  at  best  prices.     Several  crops 
annually;  crop-erowing  season  348  days.     The  Six  Southern  States  traversed  by  the  Seaboard 
Air  line  Railway  offer  special  inducements.  Ideal  climate,  water  plentiful,  quick  transportation 
markets.     Illustrated  booklets  free, 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt,,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY,  Suite    376 ,  NORFOLK. 


CuLr 

OF 

KEXICOl 


VA. 


Get  tliese  time-saving,  labor-lightening  tarm  and  garden  tools 
to  secure  the  greatest  yield  from  your  crops.     They  are  scientific 
soil-tillers— the  result  of  a  practical  farmer's  more  than  40  years' 
experience.     Light,  strong,  and  lasting.     Fully  guaranteed. 

INo.4|(  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultiva-  ^ 
.tor,  and  Plow  does  the  work  of  aln'.ost  all  garden  tools  combined.     It 
sows  accurately  all  garden  seeds,  cultivates,  hoes,  furrows,  and  plows. 
Indestructible  steel  frame. 

Ei^l  Planet  Jr  Horse  \  Jos  »nd  Cultivator  does  more  kinds  of 
work   better,  quicker,  and   easier    than    any    other   cultivator. 
Indispensable  on  the  up-to-date  farm.    Can  be  fitted  with  plow 
and  disc  attachment  and  all-steel  wheel— new  this  year. 

TU'T'C'  An  instructive  64-pagc 
F  Kllilli  illustrated  catalogue 

It's   yours    for    the    asking!       A   regular 
encyclopaedia  of   information   about   55   of 
the  latest  and  most  helpful  tools  for  all 
cultivation.      Send  postal  for  it  today! 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 


OOX   1106S 
Ptiiladelptiia- 


No.  8 


"Lddi  ■ 


Mtuvitn^B 


'■^''""  .%i^i 


(& 


Or  how  to  Realize  the  Most  Money  with  the  Smallest  Expenditure  of  Capital 
and  Labor  in  the  Care  of  Bees,  Rationally.  Considered. 


r»VBi>i:sHET>  ]m:ojV,tmi^v 


V^OL.  I. 


MEDINA,  O.,  APRIL  1,  1873. 


No.  4 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  APIARY 


Vni      Yl  I         FFR       I      lOI?^ 


lyn  5% 


Some  of  our  subscribers  may  find  it  convenient  to  club  their  magazine 
orders,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  handle  such  for  them.  Below  we  give  a  few 
of  our  special  clubbing  offers.  If  you  are  especially  interested  in  a  clubbing 
rate  on  some  other  magazine  not  mentioned,  write  for  price. 


XJLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  1  year  $2.00, 


Both  for  $2.40. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  1  year  $1.50,     All  for  $2.00. 

Garden  Profits,  250-page  book, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  1  year  $1.00,     ^^^'^  ^°^  ^^•^"• 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

The  WEEKLY  ENQUIRER    (Cincinnati),  1  year  $1.00,     ^^^'^  ^°^  ^■'■•*"' 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  (Chicago),  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

BETTER  FRUIT,  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

FARM  POULTRY,  1  year      .50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

FARM  JOURNAL,  5  years  $1.00, 


Both  for  $1.25. 
Both  for  $1.50. 
Both  for  $1.50. 
Both  for  $1.50. 
Both  for  $1.15. 
Both  for  $1.25. 


Because  of  additional  postage  required,  these  offers  do  not  apply  in 
Canada  nor  foreign  countries. 

All  orders  handled  very  promptly,  and  at  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  your- 
self.   Subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  first  possible  issue  unless  otherwise  stated. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Made  by  Mr.  Falconer  since 
the  early  seventies  at 
Falconer,  N.  Y. 


-falcon"  SUPPLIES 

Among  our  supplies  are  many  handy  specialties:  In  fact,  throughout  our  whole  catalog  we 
list  only  the  convenient,  handy  articles  necessary  to  success,  and  do  not  try  to  confuse  with 
impractical  or  unnecessary  items.  "S'es,  our  catalog  is  the  simplest  and  the  easiest  from  which  to 
order  of  any  ever  published.    Send  postal  for  copy. 


TWO  OF  OUR  CONVENIENCES 


^ 


Comb-hoWer 
Fits  to  side  of  hive  for  hanging  the  frames 
during  manipulating.    Price,  each.  25  cts. 
Postage  east  of  Mississippi,  9  cts.:  postage 
west  of  Mississippi,  12  cts. 

Write  for  samples  of  our  foundation  and  Red  Catalos  postpaid 
All  goods  guaranteed.    A  trial  will  convince  you. 


Page  Feeder 
Placed  over  frames;  pronounced  the  best 
spring  feeder  made.    .    Price,  each,  35  cts. 
Postage  east  of  Mississippi,  16  cts.;  west  of 
MissLssippi,  24  cts. 


The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Company. 


Falconer,  New  York 


Wher-e  the  good  beehives  come  fron 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  yo°"'^"o^"°^l,|'*nea°r^^^ 

It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  cVVwu  company! watertoJIi,wu! 


NEW  STOCK 


We  are  now  receiv- 
ing goods  for  next  sea- 
son, and  it  would  be  a  good 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  of  Sj, 
are    constantly    receivi^ 
goods,    and    n  o  w^ 
good    time    to    ^  . 

order  to  them         timc  lor  vou  to  do  IiKewise. 

for    the    next 

you  are/       Scud  in  your  list   for  supplies 

that  you  will  need,  and  quotations 

will  be  mailed  you.     Catalog  for  1913 

is  not  yet  out,  but  you  can  use  1912.     If 

you  have  no  catalog,  one  will  be  mailed 

on  request. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers 
direct  to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storing  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com.- 
mission  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 

EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped    of    propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face   slightly    soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must 
be  filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight   section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"No.    1    dark,"    etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   STATE    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER     13,     1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in   this   grade   to   weigh   less   than    13%    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber ;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section  in  this 
grade   to   weigh   less   than    13  y2    ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;   not  projecting  beyond  the   wood,   and  en- 
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tirely  capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amiier,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section   in  this   grade  to  weigh  less   than   12   ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,   but  not   dark ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  rip- 
ened; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,    light    amber,    and   amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — We  quote  fancy  white  comb  at  16  to 
17;  No.  1  white  comb,  15  to  16;  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, 10  to  11;  light  amber,  9  to  10;  amber,  8; 
beeswax,   30. 

Boston,  Jan.  20.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Denver.— We  quote  comb  honey  in  a  jobbing  way 
at  the  following  figures:  No.  1,  $3.05;  choice,  $2.90; 
No.  2,  $2.70.  Extracted  honey,  white,  9 ;  light  am- 
ber, 8;  strained,  6%  to  7.  We  pay  26  in  cash  and 
28  in  trade  for  clean  yellow  beswax  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Association. 

Denver,  Jan.  18.  Frank  Rauchfuss,  Manager. 


Chicago. — This  past  week  has  shown  renewed 
activity  in  the  honey  market ;  and  while  the  supply 
is  ample,  the  prices  are  fairly  well  maintained.  The 
best  grades  of  white  comb  honey  bring  16  to  17  cts. 
per  lb.,  with  a  shading  of  1  to  3  cts.  per  lb.  on  the 
lower  grades,  according  to  quality  and  color.  Ex- 
tracted clover  and  basswood  ranges  from  9  to  10, 
with  other  grades  and  kinds  at  about  8.  Beeswax 
is  steady  at  from  30  to  32,  according  to  color  and 
cleanliness  R.  A.   Burnett  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Lis.,  Jan.  20. 


Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  honey  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  rather  quiet,  and  we  do  not  look  for  a 
change  until  aboiit  the  middle  of  next  month.  How- 
ever, we  quote  fancy  double-decker  comb  honey  at 
$3.75  to  $4.00  a  case;  fancy  extracted  honey  in  60- 
Ib.  cans  at  9  to  10;  and  amber  extracted  honey  in 
barrels  at  from  e^,-^  to  8,  according  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  purchased.  The  above  are  our  selling 
prices,  not  what  we  are  paying.  For  strictly  choice 
bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  from  28  to  30 
cts.    delivered   here. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  9.         The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


30 


DISTRI0UTIN6 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  Bee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  U!^  your  old  combs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  Walnut  Street 


'Th«  Busy  Bee  Man' 


Cincinnati,  Ohie 


FEBRUARY  1,   1913 


An  Active  Season 
Just  Ahead 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory. 
This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can  now  furnish  almost 
any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  spring. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now ; 
and  as  this  is  a  dull  season  with  most  of  our  customers,  the  work 
can  be  done  now  with  no  extra  expense. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  ought  to  be  in  our 
hands  within  the  next  few  days.  Other  cars  will  be  coming  from 
the  factory,  and  we  can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation 
charges  by  having  your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

Our  new  catalog  will  be  out,  probably,  before  the  first  of  February. 
If  you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list,  send  us  a  postal-card  request 
for  this  catalog,  and  it  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  they  come  from 
the  printers.  In  the  mean  time  you  may  order  from  the  1912  cata- 
log. If  you  haven't  one  on  file,  a  copy  will  be  mailed  immediately 
on  request. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line,  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  en- 
tire satisfaction. 


C.  H.  W.  \Veber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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dtomnga  in  Mn  (Unltnn 


E.  R.  ROOT 

Editor. 
Department  Editors  :- 

$1.00  per  year. 


A.  I.  ROOT        H.  H.  ROOT        J.  T.  CALVERT 

Editor  Home  Dep't.  Ass't  Editor.  Business  Mgr. 

—Dr.   C.   C.   Miller,   J.  E.   Crane,   Louis  H.   SchoU,   G.   M.   Doolittle,   Wesley 

Foster,  -J.  L.  Byer,  P.  C.  Chadwick. 
When  paid  in  advance: '2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00. 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila, 
Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c.  per 
year.     For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  60c.  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  must  be  given.  The  notice  sliould  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  Notice  is  given  just  before  expiration.  Subscrib- 
ers are  urged,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at  once  after  expiration,  to  notify  us 
when  they  can  do  so.  Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so 
advise  us  upon  receipt  of  the  expiration  notice:  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that 
he  wishes  Gleanings  continued  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft  on  New  York,  ex- 
press-order or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio.    Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.  References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for 
Gleanings  with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents  at  the  prices  shown : 

PARIS,  FRANCE.    E.  Bondonneau,  120  Avenue  Emile  Zola. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.     H.  L.  Jones.    Any  Australian  subscriber  can 
Per  year,  postpaid,  8  francs. 
order  of  Mr.  Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6  /  7  p. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliance  Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.  Per  year, 
postpaid,  6  /  7  p. 
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Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  sells  at  18  in  ten- 
case  lots ;  No.  1  white  1  ct.  less ;  amber  comb  is  in 
slow  demand  and  at  lower  figures.  Best  extracted 
sells  at  11  to  12  in  five-gallon  cans.  There  is  an  ex- 
cessive demand  for  comb  honey,  but  very  little  is 
now  being  offered  by  producers.  Beeswax  is  in  good 
demand,  and  producers  are  being  paid  30  cts. 

Indianapolis,  Jan.   20.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Zanesville. — The  honey  market  is  about  as  act- 
ive as  could  be  expected  so  soon  after  the  holidays, 
and  prices  are  practically  unchanged.  We  quote  No. 
1  white  comb  honey  in  single-case  lots  at  19,  with 
some  reduction  on  larger  orders.  Extracted  in  60- 
pound  cans  brings  10  to  11.  Producers  are  receiving 
for  beeswax  30  cts.  in  exchange  for  supplies,  or  28 
cash. 

Zanesville,  Jan.  17.  E.  W.  Peirce. 


Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  is  light,  with  a  good  supply.  No.  1  white 
comb  honey  sells  in  large  lots  at  $3.60  per  case  of 
24  sections.  There  is  no  demand  for  off  grades. 
White  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  is  selling 
from  9  1/^  to  10;  light  amber  in  barrels,  7  to  7  i/i  ;  in 
60-lb.  cans,  8  to  8V^.  Beeswax,  fair  demand,  sells 
at  $33.00  per  hundred.  The  above  are  our  selling 
prices,   not  what  we  are  paying. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  17.       C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


New  York. — Comb  honey  is  fairly  well  cleaned 
up.  Some  little  lots  are  still  arriving,  but  none  of 
any  large  size.  The  demand  is  fair  at  unchanged 
prices.  The  market  on  extracted  honey  is  decidedly 
dull.  The  high  prices  this  season  for  fancy  stocks 
such  as  white  clover  and  California  sage  have  less- 
ened the  demand  to  some  extent,  and  some  compan- 
ies have  quit  packing  altogether.  While  the  supplies 
are  not  large  of  the  above  named,  they  are  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand,  at  prices  ruling  same  as  were 
furnished  last.  West  Indian  honey  is  weakening 
considerably,  and  is  selling  now  at  about  73  to  76 
cts.  per  gallon,  acording  to  quality.  Beeswax  is 
quiet  at  30  to  31. 

New  York,  Jan.  20.       Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


Save  by  Mail 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  open  a 
savings  account  by  mail. 

Just  address  an  envelope  to  the  Sav- 
ings Deposit  Bank  Company,  and  en- 
close the  amount  which  you  wish  to  de- 
posit. 

The  letter  should  be  registered  if  you 
enclose  currency,  or  you  may  send  a 
check,  draft,  or  money  order. 

We  pay  4  per  cent  compound  interest 
on  accounts  from  $1.00  upwards. 


The  SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

assets  over  one  million  dollars. 

A.  T.   SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.    R.    ROOT,    Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  SPITZER,  Cashier 

THE  BANK  THAT  PAYS  4  PER  CENT 


prX   TOP  NOTCH  PRICES    DX/ 
UL  I     FOR  YOUR  HONEY    DT 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wi». 


Can  You  HANDLE  FORTY  APIARIES? 


READ  THIS  LETTER 

Say,  friend  Tyrrell,  you  have  besieged  me  with  letters  and  cards  from  the  request 
you  made  to  your  readers  on  page  479.  Well,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  a  flood  of 
mall.  I  never  had  any  idea  that  you  did  have  so  many  subscribers  before,  and,  too. 
many  of  them  write  the  best  letters  I  believe  I  ever  received.  Well,  It  just  did  me  eood 
to  look  over  them,  and  I  wish  you  could  have  been  here  and  gone  over  them  with  me. 

And  now  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  said,  and  I  assure  you  that  as  soon  as 
possible  I  win  return  the  favor,  not  only  to  you  but  your  many  Interesting  readers,  who 
have  written  so  many  good  and  cheering  letters  to  me.  I  declare  I  don't  know  just  how 
to  express  myself  over  the  matter,  but  I  must  feel  something  as  a  great  "  big-hearted  " 
fellow  feels  over  a  good  old-fashioned  hand  shaking  at  the  close  of  a  good  meeting, 
when  tlie  good  spirit  is  at  Its  best  ebb.  J.  J.  Wildkr,  Bradentown,  Fla. 

Subscribe  for  the  "Beekeepers'  Review"  and  read  this  article.  One  dollar 
per  year.     Fifty  cents  more  for  National  and  Branch  membership. 

Beginners'  Department  now  established  in  the  "Review,"  with  four  contrib- 
utors to  tell  you  what  to  do  each  month,  no  matter  where  you  live. 


The  National  Beekeepers'  Ass*n,  Detroit,  Michigan 


214  Hammond  Building 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


The  Latest  Word  on  Poultry 
in  the  Backyard 

Readers  of  Gleanings  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Farm  Journal  is  usu- 
ally up-to-the  minute  ou  poultry,  as  on  other  topics. 

Our  series  of  remarkable  booklets — "  Poultry  Secrets,"  "  $6.41  per  Hen  per 
Year,"  "  The  Million  Egg  Farm,"  "  Duck  Dollars,"  etc. — were  each  the  last  word  in 
their  particular  fields. 

We  now  announce  a  new  booklet,  "  EGG  SECRETS,"  written  especially  for 
owners  of  a  few  hens,  and  more  particularly  for  "  back-yard  "  beginners  aiming  to 
sujDply  themselves  with  fresh  eggs  for  the  table.  Only  one  other  book  of.  real  value 
has  been  specially  designed  for  this  class  of  poultry  owners,  and  this  is  already  out 
of  date,  so  rapid  is  the  development  of  poultry  methods. 

"Egg  Secrets"  Tells  How 

— tells  it  simply  and  plainly — makes  everything  clear  as  daylight.  Tells  you  how  to  start  with 
a  couple  of  brood  hens  and  a  setting  of  eggs,  if  you  want  to  start  that  way,  or  how  to  .iump  right  in 
with  ten  or  more  pullets.  Tells  you  how  to  feed  and  care  for  them — how  to  do  everything  to  succeed 
— and  makes  it  all  so  easy  that  you'll  wonder  why  all  people  with  back  yards  haven't  got  the  gumption 
to  free  themselves  for  ever  from  the  tyranny  of  the  egg  pirates. 

J.  M.  Foster  wrote  "  Egg  Secrets."  He  is  the  Egg  King — the  owner  of  the  famous  Rancocas  Farm 
— and  what  he  doesn't  know  about  poultrj^  isn't  learnable.  Mrs.  Foster  made  an  experiment  with 
this  back-yard  egg  factory,  and  she  made  a  go  of  it.  You  ought  to  hear  what  she  says  about  it.  It's 
all  in  the  book.    Now,  we  say  that  you  can  do  this  very  thing  as  sure  as  two  and  two  make  four. 

Get  the  Book-then  YOU  will  know  YOU  can 

You  needn't  have  a  lot  of  chickens — you  needn't  have  a  big  yard.  You  needn't  worry  about  the  roo.st- 
ers  crowing  and  disturbing  the  neighborhood — for  they  are  strictly  barred  in  this  plan.  You  eat  them 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  a  nuisance.  Just  a  few  hens  will  suffice  for  an  average  family — 
less  for  a  small  one — and  besides  the  waste  scraps  of  meat  and  vegetables  from  your  table  you  need 
to  feed  them  only  a  grain  ration.  It's  the  easiest  sort  of  thing  when  you've  read  the  book  and  know 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  the  thing. 

Special  money-back  offer.    "Egg  Secrets"  and 
Farm  Journal—only  $1.  Mail  Coupon  today 


GUARANTEE 

Any  subscriber  max 
discontinue  tHe  Farm 
Journal  at  any  time,  for 
any  reason,  or  for  NO 
reasork,  and  theunused 
proportion  of  his  remit- 
tance^vill  be  refunded 
—Publishers  Farm  Journal. 


The  Farm  Journal  is  for  the  beginner  and  the  expert  poultry- 
man,  gardener,  fruit  grower;  for  the  women  folks,  the  men, 
the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  the  paper  that  keeps  the  youngsters 
at  home  in  the  evenings.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  peo- 
ple who  are  thinking  of  country  things — chickens,  and  the 
like.  Cheerful,  amusing,  intensely  practical,  absolutely  clean. 
And  when  the  time  is  up  it  will  stop.  So  sure  are  we  that 
you  will  like  the  Farm  .Journal  that  we  give  you  full  right 
to  stop  it  at  any  time  and  get  back  the  remaining  part  of  your 
money.     (See   Guarantee.) 

If    "  Egg    Secrets "    and   the   Farm   Journal   are   not   all   you 
expect   and  more,   you  may  return  them   in   ten   days  and  "we 
will   refund   their   cost.     We   trust   you    and   don't   want   your 
money  unless  you  want  us  to  have  it. 
DON'T  DELAY — send  the   coupon   NOW  I 


FARM  JOURNAL,  PKiladelpHia 


FARM  JOURNAL, 

117  W.  Washington  Square, 

Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sirs :  Here  is  my 
dollar,  for  wtich  send 
me  a  copy  of  "  Egg 
Secrets"  and  the  Farm 
Journal  for  4  years. 


COUPON: 


Name    

P.  0 

St.  or 

R.  F.  D State. 


M 
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The  Winter  Months  are  Planning  Months 

for  good  beekeepers.  To  read  catalogs  carefully  is 
profitable  if  they  are  truthful  and  enlightening. 
We  try  to  make  ours  such.  It  lists  good  goods, 
and  we  can  make  quick  shipments.  Your  name 
on  a  postal  brings  it.  If  you  raise  berries,  ask  for 
our  berry-basket  list  also. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICH 

OPPOSITE  LAKE  SHORE  DEPOT 


Save  50%  on 

LEWIS  BEEWARE 

We  will  sacrifice  for  cash  a  large  stock  of  Lewis 
Beeware  recently  purchased  Irom  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.    Send  for  Itemized  list. 
FANTUS  BROS.,  525  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


RENT  A  FEW  MONTHS- 
THEN  IT'S  YOURS! 

This  Great  Visible  Wriler 
The  Famous  Oliver  Model  No.  3 

Send  your  name  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  greatest   typewriter  propo- 
sition in  the  world. 
TYPEWRITERS'  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
1  66-D  I    N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


HONEY  -  JARS 

We  keep  In  stock  several  styles  of  honey-jars— 
No.  25  heavy  flint  glass,  $4.75  gross. 

Write  for  price  on  comb  or  extracted  honey. 
Catalog  of  every  thing  a  beekeeper  uses.  free. 

I.J.  STRINCHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Aplarlaa,  Clan  Cava,  L.  I. 


Established  lUfi 
WE  CARKT  AN  UP  -  TO  -  DATE  LINE  OF 

BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  our  61-patre  catalog:  free,  and 
for  lowest  prices  on  supplies.  Full  In- 
formation elven  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  the  best  make  of  groods  for  the 
beekeeper.  .  Freiifht  facilities  rood. 
Let  as  hear  from  yon. 

JOHN  NEBEL  *  SON  SUPPLY  CO.,  HiaH  HILL,  MO. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Dutributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


LEADING  NEW  YORK  HOTELS 


"The  Down  Town  Hotel" 

COSMOPOLITAN  HOTEL 

West  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street 

within  easy  access  of  all  subway  and  elevated 

railway  lines  In  the  city 

ROOMS,  $1.00  PER  DAY  and  UP 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

First  Class  Restaurant  and  Lunch  Room 

■XOXLLKirr    8KBVICE— FINK  MUSIC 

PRICES  POPULAR 


"In  the  Heart  of  New  York" 

HERALD  SQUARE  HOTEL 

34th  Street  and  Broadway 

One  block  from  New  Penn.  R.  R.  Station.    Bag- 
gage free  to  and  from  this  station. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Absolutely  Fire  Proof- -All  Modern  Improvements 

Telephone  in  Every  Room 
Rooms  with  detached  bath.  $1.60  per  day  up. 
Rooms  with  private  bath.  $2.00  per  day  up. 
LADIES'  and  GENTLEMEN'S  RESTAURANT. 
Gentleman's  Cafe.  Unexcelled  Service. 

Prices  Modsrate. 


C.  F.  WILDEY  &  SON,  Proprietors 
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JJ^^^r^/ ALL  BooK^m 


Have  $U5  to  $40.  Get  best  buggy  you  ever  rode  in.  Book  shows 
140 styles  made-to-order  Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  also  full  and 
complete  line  of  harness.  Sold  direct  to  you,  no  middlemen's^ 
profit.    167,000  Split  Hickories  now  in  use. 

30  Days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  Yrs.  Guarantee 

Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surries,  Driving  Carts,   Car- 
riages, Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  genuine  Split  Hickories.    Get 
this  big  free  book  at  once  no  matter  where  you  buy.    Phelps 
even  pays  the  postage,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  a  postal 

or  letter  tonight.     Address  H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO.. Station  293. 


SPRAYERS 


rFor   large  or  small  orchards,  market 
gardens,  potato  farms,  grain,  cotton 
tobacco,    home  and   garden    wor'' 
poultry      plants,     whitewashing, 
cleaning,  cold  water  painting 
«     etc.  From  Bucket^  Knapsack 
^k  and   Barrel   Sprayers 
^^    Traction  and    50,   100, 
/  150    and     250    gallon 
Power     Sprayers — 
complete  or  in  part 
to    build   up 


h  a 

1  tslde 
pumps,    no 
c  orr  OS  i  on  , 
unit  sprayers,  so 
you   can  build  big- 
ger   when    necessary. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them   and    write    for   new 
'OoV\t\.," Spraying  Vines, 
,  .^csT^nA  Bushes."   We  also     | 
make  full  line  potato  machines,    I 
garden  tools,  etc 


Bateman  M'f'g  Co. 
Box  1204 
Grenloch,  N.  J 


Low  Steel  Wheels 

Save  Work  and  Money 

Put  them  on  your  old  running  gear 
or   get   a   complete     Low  -  Wheel 


ELECTRIC 


Steel  Wheels  and  handy  wagon  s 
save  high  lifts,  prevent  rutting  fields 
and  roads,  are  So  to  50%  lighter  draft, 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  spokes  and 
rims  never  loosen.  Write  now  for  il- 
lustrated free  book.    Address 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

23   Elm  St.,        Quincy,  III. 


.BESTDjGlr 


MAKES  AND  BURNS 
ITS  OWN  GAS 
Brighter  than  electricity   or  acetylene 
Cheaper  than  kerosene.     No  dirt,  grease 
nor  odor.    Over  200  styles. 
AcentB  Wanted.  Wnte  for  catalog 

^       THE  BEST  LltiUT  CO. 
-  306  B.6thet.,C««ton,0.    ^ 

"0  CANDLE  POV^ 


Jog-     iMf 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing:  "  DETROIT  "  Kerosene  Kn- 
g:ine  shipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial, 
proves  kerosen*  cheapest,  safest,  most 
powerful  fuel.  If  •allsllad,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  on  reliable  farm  en- 
gine; if  not,  pay  nothing.  No  waste,  no 
evaporation,  no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  GOING  UP! 

Gasoline  is  9c  to  15c  higher  than 
coal  oil.  and  still  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  worlc  of  throe 
pints  gasoline. 

AMAZING  "DETROIT" 

— only  engine  running  on  ooal  oil 
successfully:  uses  alcohol,  gasoline 
and  benzine,   too.    Starts  without 

cranking.  Only  three  moving  parts    ^MH^^^sm       ova 
—no  cams— no  sprockets— no  gears   Hi^^^^^gj       *^yiinaer8 
—no  valves— the  utmost  in  simplic-  cannot 

ity,  power  and  strength.  Mounted  on  skids.  All  caroonize 
sizes,  2  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Engine  tested  be- 
fore crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs 
home  electric  lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped),  S29.50  up. 
Sent  any  place  on  16  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engine 
till  you  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving  "DETROIT." 
Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  .find  out.  If  you  are 
first  In  5'our  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  Special  Extra- 
Low  Introductory  price.    Write  (138) 

Detroit  CnflIno  Works,  373  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Reduce  FdrmWorkt 


rapid  tool  grinder,  with  Its  wonderful 
iclal  diamond  wheels,  sh  arpen  s  plow 
points,  saws,  axes,  di«cs,  sickles  and  all 
farm  tools  25   times   faster   than  a 
grindstone,  10  times   better    than 
emery.   Will  not  draw  temper.   It  re- 
duces farm  work,  saves  time,  labor 
and  money.     Will  send  it   on   trial 
Without  advance  payment  or  obligation. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  all  metal  frame,  enclosed  shuft  drive. 

dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  asa  sewing 

machine.       Special  attachments    such    as 

forge,milktester,  .ilgsaw,rlpsaw,lathe 

drill,   etc  ,  furnished  it    desired,  fully 

guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on  tool 

grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

LuthirGrinderCo..  177  Stroh  Bdg.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered 
for  f  1.00." 

AiEents 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 
Automatic  Awl  Co.     gs  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Lexington  Hotel 

■00  Rooms  Europoan  Plan 

MIohlgan  Boulevard  &  22nd  St. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Lexington  Is  located  just  outside  the 
congested  business  district,  yet  within  ten 
minutes'  ride  on  two  electric  lines  which  pass 
the  hotel. 

We  have  three  of  the  best  Cafes  in  the  City, 
and  prices  are  reasonable. 

Write  us  lor  booklet  or  to  make  reservation. 

M.&  M.  Hotel  Company,  Proprietors, 
T.  V.  Strain,  Manager. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

128  Grand  Avenue 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 
PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILUAMSON,  McLachlen  Building,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  St8.,  Washikqton,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co 


BEE  KEEPERS.  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer, 

also  beeswax,  send  us  samples  of   quality:  state 

quantities  and  how  packed.    We  pay  the  highest 

market  price  for  the  same. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


Boston 


Is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

New     England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  or- 
dering their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies 
always  in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


ALSIKE    CLOVER    SEED 

Small  Red,  Large  Red,  Alfalfa,  Timothy, 
Blue  Grass:  White  and  Yellow  Sweet- 
clover  Seed:  Millet,  and  Rape  Seed  for 
sale;  also  high  bred  Seed  Corn.  Write 
for  prices.  Catalog  of  Apiary  Supplies 
free. 
F.  A.  SNELL,    Milledgeville,   Carroll    Co.,    Illinois. 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

ThlB  cut  represeuts  our  com- 
bined circular  saw,  which  IB 
made  for  bee  -  keepers'  use 
In  the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   for   illustrated   catalog 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

646  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD,     .      ILLINOIS. 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


LEARN  BEEKEEPING  from  the  Beginning 


$1.00 


"First  Lessons  In  Beekeeping"  and  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  one  year,  Both  for  Only 

"  First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping  "  is  a  190-page  book  telling  all  that  the  beginner 
need  know.      .      .      It  has  an  attractive  paper  cover,  and  many  illustrations. 

"Doolittle's  Soientilic  Queen*rearing,"  and  the  C^l  ^\^^ 
American  Bee  Journal,  one  year,  Both  for  Only    ^^  I  m\^\^ 

Doolittle's  "Scientific  Queen-rearing"  book  contains  126  pages,  and  is  bound  in  leatherette  with 
round  corners.  It  tells  in  the  clearest  way  possible  just  how  the  famous  queen-breeder,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  rears  the  best  of  queen  bees  in  perfect  accord  with  Nature's  way.  As  all  know,  Mr. 
DooUttle  has  spent  some  40  years  in  rearing  queens  and  producing  honey.  lie  has  no  superior  as 
a  queen-breeder.    You  can  learn  to  rear  fine  queens  by  following  his  directions. 

The  beginner  will  want  "  First  Lessons;"  the  older  beekeeper  should  have  "  Scientific  Queen- 
reariner"  You  will  not  regret  it  if  you  send  your  Sl.OO  now  and  gret  either  one  of  these  books 
with  the  JOURNAL,  as  the  JOURNAL  itself  is  worth  more  than  the  total  cost. 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 
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"Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 


TOLE 


iI0 


"Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 


is  the  place  to  get  Bee-supplies  if  you  wish  to  save  time  and  money,  locat- 
ed as  we  are  on  25  STEAM  ROADS  and  10  ELECTRIC  ROADS.  .  No 
house  nor  even  the  factories  can  serve  you  as  well.  .  We  always  give  the 
CASH  DISCOUNT  too— 2  per  cent  this  month. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Send  Us  Your  Order  — Large  New  Stock 

to  ship,  and  not  so  busy  as  we  shall  be  soon.     .     CATALOG  FREE  for  the  asking. 


S,  J.  GRIGGS  &  GO,  .  ,  26  North  Erie  Street  .  ,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  Make  off 
Beekeepers'  Supplies 
at  Factory  Prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  re- 
funded. .  Liberal  discount  for  early  orders. 
Special  to  new  customers.  Please  drop  me  at 
once  a  card  for  our  catalog. 

W.  H.  Freeman,  Peebles,  Ohio. 


FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Send  10  names  of  fruit-growers  and  10  cts.,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  Grower"  four  months.  Tells 
all  about  fruit-growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contains  from  32  to 
40  pages  each  month.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 

Dept.  BC,  Cha<lanooga,  Tenn. 


PROTECTION  HIVES 


are 
Creating 

a 
Sensation 

in  the 

Northern  States 
from  Maine 
to  California. 


Dead-air  spaces 
or  packing,  as 
you  prefer. 


New  special 
circular,  showing 
sixteen  large 
illustrations, 
explains  all. 
Send  for  one. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co,,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


i 
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PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 

Remarkable      Discovery     that 

Cuts  Down  the  Cost  of  Paint 

Seventy-five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  iWailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  Is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather-proof,  fire-proof,  and  as  durable  as 
oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone, 
or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint,  and  costs 
about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  8  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color-card  and  full  information  show- 
ing you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 

A  FARMER'S   GARDEN 


TS  without  real  serious  meaning-  to 
■■■  many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in    moJem    hand    tools 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing-,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furroiving,  ridijing.  etc.,  in  any 
garden,  with  better  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator 
38  or  more  combinations  at  $3.50  to  $12.00 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new    booklet,     "Gardening  with 
Modem  Tools"  also  copy  of  our  paper 
"Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News '—both  are  free. 

BATEMAN  M'F'GCO, 
Box  1202 Grenloeh.N.  J, 


ai^^^s* 


Every  Home  Should 
Have    a     Berry     Bed 

One  man  made  $200  with 
berries  in  his  yard.  YOU 
can  do  likewise.  Get  your 
sets  from  ALLJEN,  largest 
grower  of  true-to-name 
strawberry  plants.  28 
years'  experience.  Allen's 
Strawberry  Book 

tells  how  to  grow  berries  for  profit. 
Has  valuable  inforinaticn  onsniall 
fruits.  Sent  FREE  on  request. 
Full  line  of  small  fruit  plants, 
shrubs,  privet,  asparagus,  etc.  All 
shipments  guaranteed  fresh  and 
vigorous.    Allen's  plants  are  beat, 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
57     Market  St.     Salisbury,  Md. 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS?,'J'.7',fS{;  $81? 

1  With   Rubber  Tires, $18. 45.     Your  Wheels  R^rubher^d, 
j$10.M.    I  make  wheels  Sj-  to  4  in.  tread.    Tops,  $6.50, 
jShafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  $'2.25;  W«g' 
_    _f  on  Umbrella  free.    Bnv  direct.   Ask  for  Catalog  47 
8FUT  HICKOBY  WHEEL  C0^,547£'  BU.  ClneinuU,  0U«. 


Get  It  Fr^om 
-/he  Factory 
Direct 


:KITSELMANl 
FENCE 

'  Made  from  thorougrh- 
ly  Galvanized  Ojien 
Hearth  steel  wire.  Our 
free  Catalop:  showslOO 
styles  and  heights  ot 
hotr,  far-n  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 

12  Cents  a  Rod  Up 

Sold  on  30  days  free  trial.  It  not  satisfied  re- 
turn It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
yourmoney.    80-rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 

BARBED    WIRE     $1.55 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalogue. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box  2 1    Mnncie,  Indiana. 


Ten  Days' Free  Triai 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  -we  sell.  We  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  In  the  U  S.  and  itrepaij  thefreiijht. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  w  ith  the  bicycle  after  using  It 
ten  davs,  ship  it  back  and  don't  i  ay  a  cent. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ^^^^"i^J^^^^Z^ 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalog- 
of  hit; h  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un- 
heard-of  prices  and  marvelous  new  special  offers. 
IT  nili  Y  PflQTQ  ^  cent  to  write  a  postal  and 
II  Unial  UUO  I  «  everything  -will  be  sent  you 
FREE  by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.  Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  NOW! 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake,  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
pflrta,  rppnirs  and  sundries  of  all  kinds  at  half  usual  jiricex. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        Dept.  A113        CHICAGO 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM   FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-iiich  Hog  Fence, 14c.     M 

41-mch  Farm  Fence, 21c. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence. .22i4c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
>)^Many  styles  and  heights.    Our  larpe  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  101  Winchester,  Ind. 


BlRCKW** 


"sro 


B.ARGAINS 

Fence.     ISO  stvlei- 

13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  p«y 

"(reiihl.     Send  lor  bargiln  lence 

book  and  sample  to  lest-ALL  FREE, 

THE  BROWN  FE,NCE  «  WIRE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  91  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WIN  WEALTH  WITH  STRAWBERRIES 

-Fine  illustrated  book  tells  how  anyone  can 
1  make  big  money  raising  strawberries.  Plain 


of  plants  at  lowest  prices.    This  wonderful 
book  free.  Send  postal.  Berry  Crest,  Bo.\  187,  Clarlnda,Ia. 
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WHY  NOT 

Write  Galloway  Today? 


WHY 


\R/HAT  about?  E-N-G-I-N-E-S  ! !  You  need  a  Galloway  5  H. P.  right 
*''  this  minute,  but  you  needn't  sell  your  cheapest  horse  to  buy 
one,  for  I  will  not  only  save  you  S115.50  on  the  price  but  will  trust  you 
for  it  besides.    Who  will  do  as  much  for  you  as  Galloway? 

should  you  buy  an  engine  from  any  one  but 

nie?    My  factories  are  greatest— my  enginea 

best  by  actual  test— prices  lowest  for  quality 

/         ^  ^     ■    ■      ■      — free  trial  and  payment  terms  most  liljeral. 

J    You  know  me.    For  years  you  have  read  about  me  in  this  paper.  You 

know  how  my  business  has  grown  from  a  "shoe-string"  up  to  the 

world's  most  colossal  factory-to-farm  success.    You  know  the  $25,000 

Spot  Cash  Bond  that  guarantees  every  Galloway  Engine.    Now  I  want 

you  to  know  Galloway's  startling  nev/ 1913— 

The  sensational  defy 

that  Galloway  casts 

in  the  teeth  of  every 

engine  competitor— a  REAL  challenge  backed  b>  REAL  mom  \    ih  u  t  il  l   the 

wind  out  of  every  hostile  sail.  Write 

me  for  this  $5,000 Challenge.    It's  mighty  good  reading' 


$5,000  Challenge 

!bc 

Save  $50  to  $300  [ 

Why  should  you  hesitate  when  you  can  get  the  best  engine  m  id      ^     '    ''V 
at  a  saving  of  $50  to  $300?  ^  I  guarantee  you  this  saving  backed  bj^, 1^*}-"^'^ 


Mr 


the  Galloway  $25,000  Satisfaction  Bond.   You  simply  can't  tak 
any  chances  when  you  deal  with  me.  A  penny  postal  brings  :n 
splendid  big  Engine  Book  in  4  colors,  and  amazing  Special  19i:5 
Offer  that  knocks  the  spots  out  of  anything  you  ever  heard  of. 
Mail  that  letter  or  postal  today,  SURE! 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  President  _ 

William  Galloway  Company,  K1685  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo  'owa  '^l^-^ 

We  carry  stocks  of  engines  in  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis,  WinrnpegXiuiiuux  >' 


WANTED 

One   Hundred  Tons  of 

BEESWAX 

For  Our  35th  Season's  Run  of 

DADANT'S   FOUNDATION 

Get  our  prices  before  selling  your  wax.  Get  our  prices  before 
buying  your  foundation  and  supplies  No  shipment  too  large. 
No  shipment  too  small.  Send  for  our  prices  on  working  wax 
into  foundation,  also  catalog  of  Supplies.     Write  today. 

DADANT  &  SONS,    Hamilton,  III. 
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iSTS  AND  GATES 

Over  half  the  farm- 
ers of  America  are 
recommending  Ameri- 
ca?! Fe?tce.     Let  the 
judgment  of  this  ma- 
jority he  your  guide. 

More  For 
Your  Money 

MERICAN  FENCE  has  always  been  the  economical 
fence.  Now  it' s  a  better  investment  than  ever.  The 
same  superior  steel  (open  hearth  or  Bessemer),  the 
same  big,  stiff  wires — but  the  galvanizing  is  even  better 
than  ever,    being    heavier,    more    permanent,    giving 

added  insurance  against  rust.      Investigate  American  Fence.     Note 

the  prices  and  you'll  do  some  fencing  this  year. 

Dealers  In  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  in  carload  lots, 
thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest 
prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

Two  Great  Books  Free 

"Making  The  Farm  Pay" — a  simple  and  short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  know — sent  free  on  request. 

"The  Making  of  Steel" — a  complete  account,  simply  and  clearly  presented, 
with  many  illustrations.  This  subject  never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a 
manner.     Every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.     Sent  free  on  request. 


FRANK  BAACKESf  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

30  Church  Street,  New  York;  Denver. 
U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co. — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


~>?7 
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Olds'  "1^^*^  Seed  Potatoes 


Red  River  Seed  Potatoes,  grown  in  the  cold  northwest,  are  ahead  of  all  others  for  quick  early 
maturity,  vigorous  growth  and  great  productiveiiess. 

Olds'  Seed  Potatoes  have  a  national  reputation,  25  years'  experience  growing  and  handling  ;  our 
potatoes  are  known  in  every  section  and  we  are  acknowledged  headquarters  for  pure  seed. 

Send  Postal  for  88  Page  Catalog  giving  correct  descriptions  and  true  illustrations  of  the  best  in 
Seed    Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Barlev,  Field  Seeds,  Garden  Seeds,  Poultry  Supplies  and  Tools. 

i.  U  OLDS  SEED  GOMPANYf,      Drawer        g>      Madison,  WSsm 


bALZEK'S 

F^A,RIVf  SEEDS 

Big,  valuable  premiums  given  away  free 

with  purchasesot  Salzer's  Pedigreed  Farm 

"     Seed.     Send  today  for  Bigger  1913 

Catalogue  and  Premium  List,  and  see 

how  you  can  save  money  on  the  best 

seeds  and  at    the    same  time   secure 

articles  you  would  like  to  have. 

Salzer 's  catalogue  ha-s for  37 years  been 

famous  for  Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Flowers,  Plants  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Succeed  with  Salzer's  Seeds 

We  sell  direct,  thus  quoting  you  lowest 
prices  and  cutting  out  useless  profits. 
For  ten  cents  we  gladly  mail  samples 

of  Salzer's  famous  Alfalfa  Clover, 
Bonanza  Oats,  Silver  King  Barley, 
$1,000  Prize  Wheat  and  many  other 
packages  of  fine  farm  seeds. 

Red  Clover  and  Timothy 
Within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of 
La  Crosse  is  grown  this  year  five 
times  more  rich  red  clover  seed  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
Be  .sure  to  get  catalog  an<3  prcniiura  list. 

^OHN  A  SniZER  Seed  Co  173  S.  8th  St  ,  LaCrosse.Wis. 

mwiima 


850,000 


GRAFEVIN 


69Vari'-*ies.  AlsoSmallFmits,  Trees,  etc.  Br-pt  lior^^  1 
Stock.  Genuine,  cheaji.  2  samnle  vines  mai'oJ  f-T  1  i-  P"  ■■. 
price-list  free     LEWIS  UOESt'H  &  SON,  Box  A  ,  i  :  c(l<)i::a.  I.,  i' 


PJ^. 


ICARFF'S 

Fruit  Catalog 

Fully  describes  the 
products  of  this  llOU  acre 
nursery,  fruit  and  seed 
farm.  Every  plant  and  tree 
is  backed  by  over  25  years 
experience  in  growing  and 
propagati.ig  the  heaviest 
bearing  strains  of  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  blackberries,  dew- 
berries, grapes  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees.  Also  garden  plants 
such  as  horseradish,  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  seed  potatoes,  etc  Do 
not  buy  until  you  see  our  prices. 
We  supply  growers  everywhere 
and  our  stock  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Send  for  free  beautiful 
catalog  today.  A  fine  currant 
bush  sent  free  for  names  and 
addresses  of  five  fruit  growers. 
W.N.  SC.\RFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


gyg    Af*Rf-       Allen's  standard  varieties  aie  hardy,  prolific, 

Dl^r*%*e^  jj.yg  jQ  name.      All  shipments    frum   ircbh, 

l3^#?#?/£rS       vi^;orous  stock.    BuyfromAllen,largerst  grow- 

^•'-'■'■'*"^       tr  of  berry  plants.    In  business 2H  years.     Full 

line  strawberry,  raspberry  and  small  fruit  plants, asparagus  and  privet. 

1     Vrite  for  illustrate.l  licrry  Uook,  full  of  valuable  inforui.>tion.     leils  how  to  trow 
*       L>erries  at  home  for  prolit.     FREE  on  rcguest. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Box  57  Salisbury.  Md. 
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Hundrsds    of    Carloads    of 

and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Hardy  Roses,  etc.  1200 
acres,  60  In  Hardy 
Roses,  none  better 
grown.  47  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Be= 
g:onias,  Everblooming; 
Roses,  Geraniums,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Mall  size  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stoclc  of  SUPERB 
CANNAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  lor  years.  Fifty 
choice  collections  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

etc.  For  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  ask  for  Catalog-  No.  1, 
112  pag-es;  for  Seeds.  Everblooming-  Roses,  Cannas,  Gerani- 
ums. Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  in  general,  Catalog: 
No.  2,  168  pag:es.     Both  FREE. 

Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  at  least  cost.  Try  it.  59  Yrs. 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  136,   Painesville,  Ohio. 


FREE    SEEDS 


FRENCH  RADISH 

Verj  early,  crisp  and  tender. 


Dwarf  Giant  Tomato 


APPLE 
GROWING 


FOR    TESTING 

Dwarf  Giant  Tomato.  Grows  two  ft.  high  produces 
enormous  size  Tomatoes.  They  often  weigh  one  or  two 
pounds  each:  color  crimson;  a  wonderful  bearing  plant. 
We  will  send  a  trial  package  of  each  to  any  one  who 
writes,  also  our  new  1913  Seed  Catalog  Included 
(4  colors)— all  FREE.  Write  Today. 
Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co.,      Box  92,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

The  healchier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  longer 
trees  are  sprayed  with 
"SCALECIDE"  the  more 
beautiful,  healthful  and 
fruitful  they  become.  "SOALEOIDE"  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  sohtble  oils — the  only  one 
contnining  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  "SCALE- 
CIDE" will  positively  kill  all  soft-bodied  sucking  in- 
sects without  in  j  ury  to  the  tree.  Let  us  prove  these 
statements.  8end  today  for  free  booklet  "SCALE- 
CIDE—the  Tree  Saver."  Address  B.  Q.  PRATT 
CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Dept.  C. 

GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Best  varieties  Send  for 
and  finest  grade  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true,  in  r  r 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and  niinif 
small  growers  and  country  estates.  Largest  "l*"*! 
growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  the  country 
T.   S.  HUBBARD   CO.,         Box  33,   Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 


and  How  to  Grow  Them 


IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
'  successful  strawberry  grow- 
It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
,  Plants  are  grown  on  the 
'  great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
i  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
"boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.    Its  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  400,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Market  erardeners  and  large  planters 

everywhere  place  absolute  confidence 

in  Ferry's  seeds.    Professionals  make 

their  profits  by  knowing  where  to  put 

their  trust.   Ferry's  vegetable  and  flower 

seeds    have  averaged    best   for  half  a 

century.    They  are  pure  and  they  are 

vital.    For  sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Seeds 


09D  SEEDS 

^-"^    BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot   of  new 

|§  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 

"  fill.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 

[Jnot  0.  K. — money    refunded 

Bfg  Catalog  FREE 
Over  Z'OO  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
_,_  ■  and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.3HUMWAY,      Rockford,  Illinois 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFQ.  CO., 

528   S.  DIVISION  AVE  ,    GRAND  RAPIDS,  niCH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
ihe  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.     We 
pay  Elxpress   charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Greater  growth  trom  tlie  ground 

Scientific  soil  cultivation  gives  bigger  results,  and  you  save  time 
and  lighten  labor  if  your  implements  are 

Planet  Jr 

Built  by  an  actual  farmer  and  manufacturer, 
'whose  more  than  40  years'  experience  is  behind  ever^ 
'Planet  Jr.       They  do  thorough  practical   work.       Light," 
^strong,  fully  guaranteed. 

I  No.  3  I  Planet  Jr    Hill  and  Drill   Seeder   sows  all  garden   seed   accurately 
'n  hills  or  drills.     Sows  in  a  narrow  line  making  wheel-hoe  cultivation  quick 
lud  easy.     Popular  with  farmers  and  gardeners  everywhere. 

Planet  Jr  Twelve-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator,   and 

Pulverizer   is   invaluable   in   strawberry   and   truck  patches   and  the 
market  garden.     Its  12  chisel-shaped  teeth  and  pulverizer  leave  the  ground  in 
finest  condition  without  throwing  dirt  on  plants. 

ITDirir  f    An  instructive  64-page 
*  **■*-"■-«  •    Illustrated    catalogue ! 

\ 


catalogue 

For  the  asking  you  can   get  this   book   of  valuable   iiit'or- \ 
mation  oil 'lo  latest  implements  for  all  nrop-growinf!.     V^ 
cant  afford  to  miss  it.  Send  postal  for  it  today  I 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 


Box  1106S 


.#-A' 


WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  with  the  nei 

''Kant-Klog" 

Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  v 
same  labor  and   fluid.    Also  for 
spraying  trees,  vines,  vegetables, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.    Booklet  free 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
207  Broadway,    Rochester,  N.   Y. 


What  Sprayer? 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  mostj 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  costJ 

Brown's  Auto  Spray- 
No.  1  fitted  wltlt  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap- 
acity i  gallons.  For  large  sprayers—' 
Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray.  Write' 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
The  E.C. Brown  Co.,      20Ja  y  St. ,  Rochester, N. T, 


i 


THE 
DEALERS' 


They  may  tell  you  that  they  can  sell  you  a 

gasoline  enprine  for  as  low  prices  as  we  can — but  you 
know  better.    We  are  manufacturers  and  sell  at  1^ 
■wholesale  direct  to  you.    Get  our  factory,  money- 
saving  prices  on   the  best  engine  built — the  stand- 
ard engine  ot  America  for  43  years.    Every  "W  itte  Engine 
Is  run  under  a  full  load  tor  six  whole  days  In  our  factory,  ' 
Insuring  absolute  perfection  in  every  detail. 

THE  WITTE  ENGINE  ^Ta^Z^rot 

firm  43  years  at  only  one  small  prolit.    It  Iia« 

every  improvement  up-to-date;  will  run  on 

every  grade  oil  fuel  and  will  save  you  money  on 

gasoline.    Come  to  the  Wltte  factory  if  you  can,  and  see 

your  engine  made  and  tested— you  will  be  surpneed  at  our 

factory,  our  product,  our  S-Year  Guarantee,  and   our  Money-Saving  Offer.    If  jou 

Write  al  once  tor  Free  Trial  Proposilion  and  Catalog.  "Jj"  Z,"^&fttlinSt 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.  UI.'sSi'Jfi"T'Y,''.Kti: 


can  t  come. 
In  writing 
Address 


FEBRUARY   1,    1913 
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Chicken  Money 

and  Bee  Keeping- 


GRASP  the  big:  Opportunity— 1913.  Raise 
poultry.  Prices  for  poultry  and  eggs 
are  going  higher  right  along.  This 
means  a  mighty  fine  addition  to  your  honey 
profits.  But  go  into  the  poultry  raising??/  earn- 
est. Avoid  experiments.  Have  the  ri£:iu  tools/ 

rVDUr DC  INCUBATORS 
L  I  r  ilLlliJ  &  BROODERS 

are  the  World's  Standard  Equipment — for 
results.  Used  by  more  well  known  Poultry 
Raisers,  more  Poultry  Fanciers,  more  Gov- 
ernment Experiment  Stations,  more  State 
Agricultural  Colleges,  than  all  others  com- 
bined. No  heat  or  moisture  troubles.  Sub- 
stantial, fire-proof,  dependable. 

let  Us  Send  Our  Free  1913  Book 

—244  pages  of  practical,  down-to-now  infor- 
mation based  on  actual  experiments.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  fail  if  you  {ollo%v  these 
simple,  valuable  suggestions  and  facts. 

Eight  special  chapters  offer  new  knowledge 
that  means  more  money— real  success — for 
poultry  raisers.    They  are: 

Chapter  I— What  is  Possible  in  Poultry  Meat  Pro- 
duction; Chapter  II— What  Can  be  Done  in  the  Way  of 
Egg  Production;  Chapter  III— Deep-Litter  Feeding 
Experiments  of  1912;  Chapter  IV— Quick  Maturity  in 
General-Purpose  Fowls;  Chapter  V  —  Ages  and 
Weights  of  Chickens  for  Table  Use;  Chapter  VI — 
How  to  Establish  Prolific  Egg-Yield  Flocks;  Chapter 
VII— Today's  Best  Chance  in  the  Poultry  Business; 
Chapter  VIII— Saiall  Scale  Poultry  Keeping  on  a 
Practical  Basis. 

Bookalso  fully  explains  Cyphers  Co.'s  Free 
Bulletin  and  Personal  Letter  Service,  which 
means  direct  personal  benefit  to  you— just 
when  you  need  help 
most.  Learn  how  you 
can  secure  this  extra 
service  without  a  pen- 
ny's cost.  Write  for 
the  book  today.  It's  the 
most  helpful,  most    ,   - 

valuable  Free  Poul-   5 

try  Book  ever  offered. 

Cypher*  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.69  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
New  York  City,  Boston.  (Mass. 
^  Chicago,  III.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oakland,  Cal.,   London,  Eng 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry    r'="      ~ 


Cut  down  living  tipenges — raise  p-.mttrv  for 
jour  own  uw  aad  for  tale  to  n^ijhbors.  Tbou- 
nude  makt  monty  thia  w»t  with 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS       ,      ^ 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS  I  %K>^ 

Life  Producers— Life  PreeerTera  ^^ "" 

Why  don't  Tou  do  the  Barae?  L#arn  how  easy  It  is  to  atart.  Booklet  "IIow  to 
BAiee  48  out  of  00  (.'hickB"— 10c.  Catalotrue  FREE.  Write  todav.  Addreaa 
Bes  noloes  Incubator  Co. ,     19U  Second  St.,      Des  Moines,  la. 


pid  Trusty 
PROFITS 


/Make  Chicken 
Raising   Worth 
^  While  For 

Friiit  Growers 


Chicken  raising  i- 
tiiie    for     tl.e  -'" 
fruit     grov, 
and  the  chi^ 
en  crop  is  u- 
ways  big    for 
Old  Trusty 
owner.    Get 
your  share  of 
the  profit  this 
year  sure. 


Less    I 

Freight 
Paid  East 
of  Rockies 
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Johnson's  Price 


—makes  it  easy  to  start.  The  Old  Trusty  is 
easy  and  simple  to  run— hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  do  it.  Let  the  Johnsons  show 
you  the  path  to  quickest  success  with  chick- 
ens. Get  new  1913  edition  of  the  Old  Trusty 
Rnnir  Fr«»<»f  Written  by  the  Johnsons— 
uuun.  iicc.  "home  made"  and  home 
printed— full  of  real  helpful  facts  gleaned 
by  the  Johnsons  from  their  own  practical  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  over  400.000 
Old  Trusty  customers.    Send  postal  now  to 

JOHNSON,  Incnhator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


GET  IT 


Before  buying 
any  kind   of  an  In- 
cubator, at    any 
price,    from  any 
body,  (zet  my  1913  offer  on 
tlie  IDEAL.     Last  year  I 
I     broke  the  record  for  low 
I    price  on  efficient,  depend- 
year  I'm  going  still  further. 
'm  Going  to  Pay  the  Freight— Give  You  An  Un- 
qualified Guarantee— Include  Everything  FREE. 

When  -writing,  tell  me  what  size  incubator  50U  are  inter- 
ested in  and  I'll  send  you  ray  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
POULTRY  BOOK  FREE.  Describes  Standard  Bred 
Poultry,  tells  how  to  become  successhJ  3nd  other 
valuable  information.  Easily  worth  $1.C0.  Because  it 
contains  advertising,  you  get  it  FREE.  Ask  lor  copy. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  43     Rockford.  llUnols 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  ii  your  nearest  Distriboter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


STUDY  BEE  CULTURE  BY  MAIL 

There  Is  money  in  Bees  if  you  know  how.  Make  a  good  living-  from  Bees  or  keep  down  the  hijrh  cost  of  living-.  Always  a 
Srood  demand  for  men  who  know  Bee  Culture.  Just  the  opportunity  vou  have  been  wanting--  leurn  at  homo.  You  can  make 
your  spare  time  count  and  flnish  this  course  this  winter  by  begrinnin?  now.  This  excellent  course  prepared  by  E.  R.  Root, 
tne  roremost  exponent  of  Scientific  Beekeeping:.  Also  splendid  correspondence  courses  in  General  Farming-.  Truck— North 
^  South  Poultry,  Fruit.  Flowers,  Greenhouse,  Soils,  Dairying:,  Farm  Management,  Farm  Book-keeping-,  Farm  Veterinary, 
writing- for  the  Farm  Press.  Mushrooms,  Ginseng-,  etc.  Orig:inal  and  larg-est  school  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching:  farm- 
ing: tiy  mail,  y,  rite  to-day  for  Froo  Bookint  "  How  lo  Make  Iho  Farm  Pay  Moro,"  also  temporary  low  rate,  easy  terms,  full 
particulars.     (Wnleh  oouroe  Interests  you  7>     (No  agents)     Free  »  •  c  o    L      i     208    Latrd   ■uildlna, 

sample  lesson  from  General  Farming:  Course  on  request.  AITieriCan   rSrHierS    OCllOOi,   Minneapolis,  Mian. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


No.  2  fall  comb  honey,  $2.50  per  case  of  24  sec- 
tions.      QiriEIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDEE,    BeUcVUe,    O. 

Clover  honey  of  finest  quality,  in  new  60-lb.  cans 
at  9  cts.  per  lb.  J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  of  extracted  honey. 
J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

For   Sale. — We   offer  broken  comb  honey  in   65- 
pound  tins  at    10   cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati. 
C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,   O. 

Finest  extracted  water-white  alfalfa  and  amber 
alfalfa  honey  in  5,  10,  and  60-lb.  cans.  Samples 
10  cents.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton.  111. 

For  Sale. — A  limited  quantity  of  rich-flavored 
fully  ripened   Spanish-needle  honey. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in   60-lb.  cans.        C.  J.   Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  (Sale. — Buckwheat  honey  with  a  little  clover 
in;   fine  quality,  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  8  cts. 

N.  Dewey,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Foe  Sale. — White-clover  and  basswood  honey  in 
new  60-lb.  square  cans.  Write  for  prices,  and  state 
how  much  wanted. 

L.  S.  Griggs.  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Raspberry  honey.  New  five-gallon 
can,  $6.00,  F.  O.  B.  Waymart,  Pa.  Sample  10  cts., 
deducted  from  first  order. 

J.  D.  Hull  &  Bro.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  extract- 
ed white-clover  honey  from  a  prominent  producer. 
This  honey  has  a  very  heavy  body,  and  was  well 
ripened  before  it  was  taken  off  the  hives.  We  ship 
it,  if  preferred,  in  liquid  form  without  extra  charge, 
in  new  tin  cans  holding  five  gallons  each,  two  cans 
in  a  case.  Ask  for  a  free  sample  of  lot  81,  and  our 
price.  We  have  some  fine  fall  amber  extracted.  An 
early  fall  flow  caught  a  producer  before  he  could  get 
his  white  honey  off,  so  his  crop  had  to  be  graded  as 
amber.  Free  sample  and  the  price  for  asking.  Lot 
No.  69.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173   So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  and  bee«- 
wax.    Write  us.     Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York. 

What  do  you  get  for  your  honey  ?  Would  you  be 
willing  to  produce  a  thoroughly  ripe  grade  of  honey 
and  get  one-half  cent  or  more  above  market  price  t 
We  do  it  and  market  our  own  honey.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  beekeepers  in  California  and  else- 
where who  will  supply  us  with  this  grade  of  honey, 
as  our  trade  demands  more  honey  than  we  can  pro- 
duce of  this   quality. 

Spbnckb  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


GLEANINGL    IN   BEE    CULTURE 


FOR  SALE 


Pure  maple  syrup   at  $1.00  per  gallon. 

L.  D.  Gale,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

Bees,  honey,  and  beekeepers'  supplies. 

A.   E.   BuRDiCK,   Sunnyside,   Wash. 

A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices. 

A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

Foe  Sale. — 5500  sections,  1000  fences,  250  ship- 
ping cases ;  all  new.  W.  C.  Gatheight,  Fillmore,  Cal. 

Foe  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factor- 
prices.  Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Root  or  Falconer  bee  supplies.  Free 
catalog.     Save  freight. 

G.  F.  Stanton,  Buckingham,  Fla. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans 
to  the  case,  good  as  new;   25  cents  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Webee  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

For  Sale. — Lock-corner  machine.  Good  as  new. 
Cost  $95.    Will  sell  for  $75. 

S.   D.  Williams,  Box  120,  Lents,  Ore. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies ; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn  Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 

For  Sale. — One  Grimm  sap-evaporator,  used  two 
years  only;  has  heater  attachment;  cost  $75.00;  will 
sell  for  $40.00.  Reason  for  selling,  not  able  to  work 
the  sugar-camp.        F.  W.  Dean,  New  Milford,  Pa. 

New  crop  white-sweet  clover  seed.  2000  lbs.  un- 
hulled;  4  lbs.  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00;  50  to  100 
lbs.,   12   cts. ;   sacks  25   cts.  extra. 

R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Harrisburg,  Col. 

For  Sale. — Second-hand  dovetailed  hives  and  su- 
pers for  extracted  honey;  also  50  eight-frame  comb- 
honey  supers  for  plain  sections,  cheap. 

R.  E.  Yeager,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 35  two-story  double-walled  hives,  new 
Hoffman  frames,  complete  except  sections  and  foun- 
dation; fine  condition;  no  disease.  Cost  $3.50;  my 
priw,  $1.50  each,  or  $50.00  for  the  lot. 

L.  F.  HOWDEN,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east  Ore- 
gon beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   It  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

C.  E.  Shriver,  Boise,  Idaho. 

For    Sale. — A    bargain,    one    Novice    two-fram« 
honey-extractor    in    good    condition ;    one    good    bee- 
smoker,    two    Bingham    uncapping-knives,     %    dozen 
10-frame  wood-bound  zinc  honey-boards,  all  for  $5.00. 
Leon  Brown,  Superior,  Neb. 

For  Sale. — 200  Danzenbaker  supers,  new,  nailed 
and  painted;  equipped  with  shallow  Danz.  extract- 
ing-frames.  Just  the  thing  for  chunk  honey,  and 
highly  recommended  for  sectional  hive.  Will  sell 
frames  without  supers.  Supers  with  frames,  60  cts. 
each ;  frames  only,   $2.00  per  hundred. 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Barberton,   Ohio 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Situation  Wanted. — By  a  young  man  who  has 
successfully  passed  his  examinations  after  taking  a 
course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  apiculture 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Any  one  desiring 
help  of  this  kind  for  the  season  of  1913,  kindly 
correspond  with  Morlby  Pettit,  Provincial  Apia- 
rist,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,   Guelph,   Canada. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Our  queens  will  please  you.    Price  $1.00  each. 
C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens  bred  for 
honey,  gentleness,  and  prolificness.  One,  $1.00;  6 
for  $5.00.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Bees  by  %  lb.,  75  cts. ;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  tw»-fr»m« 
nuclei,  $1.85;  with  Italian  queen,  $2.35,  Marcl 
and  April  delivery.  J.    B.   MARSHALL, 

Rosedale  Apiaries,  Big  Bend,  La. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  treated  right?    Then  send  your 

orders  for  untested  three-banded  Italian  queens  to  us 

— 75  cts.  each;  $4.25  for  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.    Safe 

arrival,   and  the  Golden  Rule  for  all  our  customers. 

The  Golden  Rule  Bee  Co.,  Riverside,  Gal. 

Colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  L.  hives,   10-fr.,   built 
on  full  brood-frames,  wired,  body  and  shallow  super 
redwood,  dovetailed,  three  coats  white,  sheeted  lids ; 
each  neat,   modern,   and  full  of  stores — any  time. 
Jos.  Waleath,  Antioch,  cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.   B.   Brockwell,  Barnett's,   Va. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12.  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each.  Bees 
per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  No  dii- 
ease  here.     Everything  guaranteed. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

We  will  requeen  all  our  2000  colonies  this  spring. 
We  offer  the  one-vear-old  queens,  removed  from 
these  hives,  at  40  cts.  each;  $4.20  per  doz. ;  $30.00 
per  100,  delivered  any  time  before  June  1.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  First  come,  first  served. 
Book  orders  now. 

Spencer  Apiabies  Co.,  Nordhoff,   Cal. 

There  is  a  key  to  all  business;  and  the  key  to 
successful  honey  production  is  "  good  "  queens.  W» 
have  them,  and  know  how  to  raise  them.  Thirty- 
five  years'  experience.  Three-banded  Italians,  75  cts. 
each;  $4.25  for  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  We  handle  success- 
fully the  orders  of  the  largest  producers. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Rialto,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rufus-red  Belgian  hares.    Price  list  free. 

Harvey  L.  Stumb,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Wanted. — Raw  furs,  honest  prices,  honest  grades. 
George  E.  Kramer,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Stxawberry  Growing  by  Strawberry  Pete,  sent 
free.  P.  A.  Anderson,  Grand  Mound,  Iowa. 

White  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.    Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,  Spencer,  O. 

For  Sale. — Ginseng,  goldenseal,  and  calabash 
gourd  seed ;  sample,  25  cts.  Agent  for  Bowker's 
Pyrox.  S.  Pitts,  Stronghurst,   111. 

_  If  you  live  where  spicewood  grows  you  can  make 
big  money  gathering  it.  Correspond  with  John  H. 
Black,  214  Commercial  St.,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

White-flowered  goldenrod  for  sale  at  the  rate  of 
50  plants  for  50  cts.,  postage  prepaid.  The  only 
plant  that  yields  uectar  and  pollen  after  frost. 

James  S.  Johnson,  Langnau,  Laurel  Co.,  Ky. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wanted. — Good  honey  location  with  or  without 
bees.  D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 

Wanted. — Bees;  25  to  100  colonies;  no  diseased 
ones.    Address  Paul  Quay,  Rt.  3,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — To  trade  Light  Brahma  and  Rhode 
Island  settings  for  bees,  nuclei,  etc. 

Luke   Staley,  Jr.,   Pleasant  Ridge.  Ohio. 

Wanted. — One  12  or  16  inch  cigar-box  planer. 
What  have  you  to  offer?  R.  H.  Schmidt, 

Rt.  3,  Box  209,   Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  six-frame  power  extractor 
for  four-frame  hand  machine ;  also  foundation  mill, 
for  any  thing  I   can  use. 

W.   C.   Gathright,  Fillmore,    Cal. 

To  Exchange. — A  Root  foundation-mill,  dipping- 
pan  and  boards,  for  an  iron  garden  roller,  spray 
pump,  or  double-wheel  hoe. 

Frank  Lacey,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Wanted. — Bees.    Could,  at  fair  price,  take  a  car- 
load of  bees  in  the  spring ;  prefer  middle  or  southern 
States.    Address,  giving  particulars, 
R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Carload  Bees  Wanted. — 300  colonies  bees  for 
spring  delivery,  in  good  condition  and  no  disease. 
Must  be  in  ten-frame  brood-chambers,  no  bottoms  or 
covers.  We  furnish  both  top  and  bottom  shipping- 
screens.  State  all  particulars  and  price  in  first  let- 
ter. The   Louis  H.   Scholl   Apiaries, 

New  Braunfels,  Tex. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Good  beeman  for  1913.  Give  experi- 
ence and  age.       George  Laeinan,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Wanted. — Help  for  the  bee  season  of  1913.  Give 
experience   and   age. 

B.  B.  Coggshall,  Rt.  12,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — A  good  young  man  for  the  season  of 
1913  to  work  in  bees.  State  salary,  experience,  age, 
etc.,    in   first   letter. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  T. 

Wanted. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  for  season 
of  1913,  to  work  with  bees  and  on  farm.  Use  auto- 
mobile for  out-yards.  State  age,  experience,  and 
N.  L.  Stevens,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Salesmen  to  establish  a  paying  bujsi- 
ness  selling  our  honey  direct  to  the  family  trade  in 
your  home  town.  Complete  instructions  and  honey 
supplied  in  small  sizes. 

Bull  &  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

One  apiarist,  queen-breeder,  one  assistant  apia- 
rist, desire  engagement  to  work  one  or  more  apiaries 
on  salary  or  shares  for  1913;  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  preferred.     References  exchanged. 

Apiarists,  Rt.  3,  Box  9B,  Oroville,  Cal. 

I    could   take    two    or   three   young   men   of    good 
clean  habits,   to  learn  beekeeping  during  the  season 
of  1913;  crop  last  year  45,000  lbs.    Board  free,  and 
something  more  if  we  both  do  well. 
R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Assistants     Wanted. — Good    chance    for    right 
kind  of  sober,   energetic  young  men  in  our  extensive 
apiary   work,   to   begin  right  away.     State  wages  ex- 
pected,   and   other   particulars,    in   first  letter. 
The  Louis  H.  Scholl  Apiaries, 

New  BraunfeU,  Tex. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale. — 40  improved  lots  with  house,  bearing 
orchard,  and  good  well,  in  Elk  City,  Okla. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Knappe,  Alta  Vista,    la. 

For  Sale. — 3%  acres,  good  buildings,  60  colonies 
bees,  no  disease;  splendid  territory;  investigate  at 
once;  near  St.  Louis.  *    H.  Stock, 

Augusta,    St.   Charles  Co.,   Mo. 

For  Sale. — A  fruit,  bee,  and  poultry  farm  of  13 
acres,  %  mile  from  depot  of  Grant  City,  Worth  Co., 
Mo.  Good  buildings,  caves,  etc.  Price  $5000.  For 
pafticulars  write       J.  G.  Allen,  Grant  City,  Mo. 

Home  of  10  acres,  unlimited  bee  and  poultry 
range — good  market;  healthiest  locality  in  Texas; 
$3000.    If  you  mean  business,  apply  to 

A.  F.  Z.,  Box  115,  Llano,  Texas. 

For   Sale. — 50   acres;    40   tillable;    level,   free   of 

stone ;    good   for   corn,   potatoes,   gardening,   poultry ; 

7-room   house,    good  barn   with   silo.     Convenient   to 

New  York,  Boston,  by  trolley  or  boat.    Price  $2600. 

E.   P.   Robinson,  Packer,    Conn. 

A  well-established  bee  business,  full  equipment 
for  comb  or  extracted,  with  49  acres  of  land,  good 
improvements,  a  fine  basswood  grove,  near  town  and 
school;  250  colonies  of  excellent  Italian  bees;  can 
give  time  on  part.  No  disease.  Only  those  who  mean 
business  need  write.     E.  S.  Miles,  Dunlap,  Iowa. 

Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  We  will  mail  vou  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  interested  in  Virginia. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  N.  &  W.,  Bldg.,  Room  73,   Roanoke,  Va. 


POULTRY 


Sicilian  Buttercups.  "  Quality,  not  quantity,"  our 
motto.    Eggs,  $1.50  and  $3.00  per  15. 

Walter  M.  Adema,  Berlin,  Mich. 

Buttercups  and  Kellerstraus  Orpingtons  at  bar- 
gain prices  if  taken  soon. 

CbAUD  Irons,  Linesville,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red,  eggs  and 
chicks;  chicks,  $10  to  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $5.00  to 
$12.50  per    100.     Satisfaction   guaranteed. 

C.  H.  Zurburg,  Topeka,  111. 

Standard-bred  heavy-laying  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds ;  stock  of  highest  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for   catalog.     Do   it   now. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks,  Aristocrat  Strain.  Winners  at  all 
leading  shows,  both  meetings;  200  fine  pullets  and 
250  fine  cockerels.  These  cockerels  will  improve 
your  flock  tenfold  the  first  season. 

W.  G.  GiLMORE,  Farmland,  Ind. 

A  golden  opportunity  to  secure  eggs  from  beauti- 
ful birds,  and  great  egg-layers,  at  a  moderate  cost; 
eggs,  15,  $1.00;  $6.00  per  100;  eggs  from  large 
rich  red  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  same  price.  "  How  to 
rear  and  produce  an  abundance  of  eggs  from  the 
Twentieth  Century  Egg-machine "  goes  with  each 
order.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Rob't  Bird,  Pinckneyville,   111. 

Baby  Chicks. — Our  fifth  year  of  successful  hatch- 
ing. We  ship  safely  any  distance.  We  supply  from 
best-known  laying  strains  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Buflf 
Orpingtons,  White  Plymouth  Rock,  and  Barred  Rock 
chicks.  Remember,  we  send  you  only  strong  vigorous 
chicks  that  ought  to  live  and  grow,  and  will  if  given 
the  proper  care.  We  send  no  culls.  We  include 
enough  extra  to  give  the  full  count  on  arrival. 
Prices:  25  or  over,  12 ^/^  cents;  less  than  25,  15 
cents.  You  must  get  the  orders  to  us  early  if  you 
want  our  chicks.  We  have  never  been  able  to  supply 
the  demand.  Ambrose  &  Knight, 

The  Poultry  People,  Dept.  G,  Urbana,  O. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

The  famous  Dumaresq  Buttercups.  Known  all 
over  the  country.  Winners  of  fourteen  ribbons  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  including  Appalachian  Ex- 
position; first  at  Baltimore's  great  show  this  year. 
My  patrons  won  Rochester  and  other  shows.  Have 
filled  nearly  a  thousand  orders.  Send  fowls  and  eggs 
to  Cuba,  Canada,  and  California,  with  safety,  and 
report  good  hatches.  Testimonial  pullets  laying  in 
124  days.    Orders  now  booked.    Send  for  circular. 

Address  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dumaresq. 

Cato's  Hall,   Rt.  5,  Easton,  Maryland. 

Vice-president  American  Buttercup  Club. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Snow-white   Indian  runner  ducks;   handsome  and 
hardy ;    Fishel   strain   direct. 

F.  J.  Armstrong,  Nevada,  Ohio. 


Select  thoroughbred  Indian  Runner  ducks,   white 
and  fawn.    Eggs,   $1.00  per  dozen;    $7.00  per   100. 
J.  C.  Wheeler,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.00 
per  11;  $7.00  per  100.  Day-old  ducklings,  25  cts. 
each.     Mailing  list   free. 

Kent  Jennings,  Mt.   Gilead,   O. 

For  Sale. — Pure  White  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
drakes,  and  eggs.  Pure  white  eggs  guaranteed,  from 
duck  laying  110  eggs  in  120  days.  Free  copy  of 
"  The  Indian  Runner  Duck  Book "  by  Valentine 
with  each  order.  Applecropt,  South  Manchester,  Ct. 


Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large,  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Fawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
vou    with    the    best.      Satisfaction    guaranteed. 

C.  O.  Yost,  Box  D,  Rt.  4,  Winchester,  Ind. 


BEEKEEPERS  DIRECTORY 


Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees   and   queens.     Hives   and   supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,    70   Cortlandt   St.,   New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913 ; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.   Lawrence,   Doniphan,   Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  noTthern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,   send  for  circular. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Convention  Notices 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Beekeep- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  Commercial  Club 
rooms  at  Topeka,  Feb.  4,  5.  We  want  to  see  a  large 
number  of  beekeepers  present.  The  meetings  will 
close  with  a  banquet  Tuesday  evening,   Feb.  5. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  Jan.  15.  O.  A.  Keene. 


The  Eastern  Illinois  fourth  annual  beekeepers' 
convention  will  be  held  in  St.  Anne,  111.,  Feb.  4  and 
5,  with  an  evening  session  on  the  4th.  Several  prom- 
inent beemen  have  promised  to  be  present,  and  the 
meeting  promises  to  be  more  than  usually  interest- 
ing.   An  important  feature  of  its  program  will  be  an 
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argument  on  large  hives  vs.  small  ones.  C.  P.  Da- 
dant  will  take  the  side  of  the  large  hives  and  it* 
advantages,  while  H.  S.  Duby  will  take  the  opposite 
side,  and  will  give  bis  reason  why  small  hives  are 
preferable.  This  question  has  called  the  attention  of 
beekeepers  of  late  more  than  ever;  and  those  who 
can  attend  these  meetings  at  St.  Anne  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  men  who  have  had  experi- 
ence. Aside  from  a  few  addresses  the  question-box 
method  will  prevail.  Bring  your  question  along,  and 
be  one  of  us,  and  get  your  picture  "  took "  for 
yourself  and  the  bee  journals. 

St.  Anne,  111.,  Jan.  6.  T.  Q.  Willis,  Pre«. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Makaqer 


PBOGEAM    OF    THE    NATIONAL,    BEEKEEPERS'    CONVEN- 
TION   TO    BE    HELD    AT    CINCINNATI,    OHIO,    WED- 
NESDAY   AND    THURSDAY.    FEB.     12    AND    13. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  at  10  a.m., 
when  a  committee  on  credentials  will  be  appointed. 
Meeting  will  then  adjourn  for  the  filing  of  delegates' 
credentials. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

1  P.  M. — The  following  order  of  business  will  be 
observed : 

1.  Appointment  of  a  committee  on  resolutions;  a 
committee  on  constitution ;  an  auditing  committee, 
and  a  committee  on  good  of  the  order. 

2.  President's  addiess. 

3.  Vice-president's  report. 

4.  Secretary's   report. 

5.  Treasurer's   report. 

6.  Directors'   report. 

7.  Legislative  committee's  report. 

8.  Proposed  amendments. 

EVENING  SESSION,   7  P.  M. 

1.  Address. — "  Needs  of  the  Western  Beekeepers," 
by   Wesley   Foster,    Boulder,    Col. 

2.  Discussion. 

3.  Address. — "  Why  the  Production  of  Comb  Hon- 
ey should  be  Increased,"  by  Ernest  R.  Root,  of  Me- 
dina,   Ohio. 

4.  Discussion. 

MORNING    SESSION,    8   A.    M. 

1.  Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

2.  Amendments  to  the  constitution. 

3.  Incorporation  of  the   National. 

4.  Election  of  officers  and  directors. 

5.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  grading  rules 
— buyers  and  producers. 

6.  Discussion  of  uniform  shipping  cases. 

7.  Other  business. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION,    1    O'CLOCK. 

1.  Address. — "  Some  Recent  Achievements,  with 
Suggestions  for  1913,"  by  Dr.  B.  N.  Gates,  of  Am- 
herst,  Mass. 

2.  Discussion. 

3.  Short  talks  by  the  delegates;  each  delegate  will 
be  called  on  for  an  address  on  any  topic  he  sees  fit 
to  select. 

4.  Question-box. 

After  much  correspondence  the  Grand  Hotel,  lo- 
cated at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Central  Avenues, 
has  been  selected  as  our  headquarters.  The  hotel 
will  hold  about  five  hundred  people.  The  rates  for 
rooms  (European  plan)  are  from  $1.00  each  person, 
up,  without  bath,  and  $2  00  up,  with  bath.  The 
convention  will  be  held  on  the  second  floor.  All  ses- 
sions will  be  open  to  the  public ;  but  the  voting  will 
be   done  only   by   the   delegates. 

A.  list  of  the  hotels  is  as  follows : 

Hotel  Alms   (American  plan),  $3.00  up. 

Bristol  Hotel    (European  plan),   50  cts.  up. 

Burnett  House    (American  plan),   $2.50  up. 

Hotel  Emery    (European  plan),   $1.00  up. 

Gerdes  Hotel   (European  plan),  $1^00  up. 

Grand  Hotel    (European  plan),   .$1.00  up. 

Gibson  House    (European  plan),   $1.50  up. 

Hotel  Havlin    (European  plan),  $1.50  up. 

Honing  Hotel   (European  plan),  $1.50  up. 

Hotel   Hoemer    (European  plan),    50   cts.   up. 

Hotel   Lackmau-Stag    (European  plan),    $1.00   up. 

Hotel  Oxford    (European  plan),   50   cts.  up. 

Munro   Hotel-Stag    (European   plan),    $1.00   up. 

Palace  Hotel    (American  plan).   $2.00  up. 

Princeton  Hotel  (European  plan),  75  cts.  up. 

Hotel  Rand   (European  plan),   50  cts.  up. 

Hotel  Savoy    (European  plan),   $1.00   up. 

Hotel  Sinton    (European  plan),   $2.00  up. 

Stag  Hotel   (European  plan),   50  cts.  up. 

St«rlinK  Hot«l    (Americiku  plan),   $2.00  up. 


ALSIKE    CLOVER    SEED. 

The  season  for  seeding  alsike  clover  is  near  at 
hand,  early  spring  seeding  being  recommended  as 
best.  Prices  of  clover  seeds  remain  high  again  this 
year  because  of  a  short  supply.  We  have  a  stock  of 
choice  alsike  which  we  offer,  while  it  lasts,  at  25  cts. 
per  lb.;  $3.50  per  peck;  $6.50  per  half  bushel; 
$12.25  per  bushel;  2  bushels  for  $24.00,  bags  in- 
cluded ;  no  extra  charge. 


BEESWAX   IN   BAGS    BY   FREIGHT. 

We  find  that  the  discrimination  against  shipments 
of  beeswax  in  double  bags  applies  only  to  such  ship- 
ments originating  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  take  the 
transcontinental-commodity  tariff.  In  other  western 
territory,  west  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
beeswax  in  barrels,  boxes,  or  double  bags,  is  rated 
first  class.  When  packed  in  single  bags  it  takes  one 
class  higher,  which  is  1^  times  first  class. 


JOB  LOT  OF  PAINTED  SCREEN  CLOTH  AT  BARGAIN 
PRICES. 

We   have  secured  a  lot  of  painted   wire  cloth  in 

short  rolls,  remnants,  and  with  slightly  defective 
weave,  at  a  big  reduction  from  the  regular  price. 
Of  the  regular  black  painted  cloth,  12  mesh  to  the 
inch,  33  wire,  we  have  pieces  from  10  ft.  and  up 
in  length,  10  to  48  inches  in  width,  at  1  ct.  per 
square  foot  for  full  pieces,  or  l^/i  cts.  cut  to  the 
length  you  specify,  so  long  as  the  supply  holds  out. 
Of  14  mesh  No.  34  wire,  there  are  pieces  from  12 
to  44  inches  wide,  10  feet  and  up  in  length,  at  IV4, 
cts.  per  square  foot  for  full  pieces,  or  2  cts.  foi"  cut 
pieces.  Of  16  mesh.  No.  34  wire,  the  kind  which 
will  keep  out  the  smallest  mosquitoes,  18  to  48  inches 
wide,  30  feet  and  up  in  length,  1%  cts.  per  foot  for 
full  pieces,  and  2%  cts.  for  cut  pieces.  There  is  also 
an  assortment  of  drab-painted  and  green-painted 
cloth  of  the  same  sizes  of  mesh  and  wire  at  the  same 
prices  as  for  the  black,  and  in  addition.  Of  18  mesh, 
No.  34  wire,  from  12  to  44  inches  wide,  a  number 
of  pieces  at  2  cts.  per  square  foot  in  full  pieces,  or 
3  cts.  for  cut  pieces ;  also  a  few  pieces  of  20  mesh 
at   the  same  price. 

We  are  preparing  a  printed  list,  giving  the  length 
and  width  of  each  piece,  which  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  mail  to  enable  you  to  select  what  you  can  use. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  buy  screen  cloth  at  a  lower  price 
than  you  have  ever  had.    First  come  first  served. 


SWEET    CLOVER. 

The  interest  in  this  clover  continues  to  increase 
as  the  knowledge  of  its  value  finds  its  way  to  up-to- 
date  farmers.  There  was  issued  by  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  last  July,  circular  No. 
129,  on  the  subject  of  sweet-clover  growing,  the  re- 
sult of  investigation  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  of  the 
Department.  The  five-point  summary  given  at  the 
close  of   this  bulletin   is   as  follows : 

1.  Sweet  clover  is  not  a  noxious  weed. 

2.  It  is  of  unquestioned  value  in  restoration  of 
worn   and   eroded   soils. 

3.  It  is  a  valuable  forage  crop,  and  worthy  of  use 
as  such  in  situations  where  better  crops  can  not  be 
successfully    grown. 

4.  It  shows  a  very  wide  adaptation  to  Ohio  con- 
ditions, and  its  extensive  use  is  advisable  in  the  rec- 
lamation of  much  of  the  semi-abandoned  land  of 
the   State. 

5.  In  seeding,  its  lime  and  inoculation  require- 
ments should  be  carefully  looked  after. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  all  reasonable  de- 
mands for  seed  at  the  following  prices,  having  in 
stock  a  total  of  five  to  eight  tons  of  seed: 

PRICE     LIST     OF     SWEET-CLOVER     SEED. 

Hulled  white  biennial  (MelUotous  alba).  1  lb., 
24c;  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  25  lbs.,  $5.25;   100  lbs.,  $20.00. 

Unhulled  white  ditto,  1  lb.,  17c;  10  lbs.,  $1.50: 
25   lbs.,    $3.50;    100   lbs.,    $13.00. 

Hulled  yellow  biennial  (Meliletus  officinalis),  1  lb., 
28c;   10  lbs.,  $2.60;  25  lbs.,  $6.25;  100  lbs.,  $24.00. 

Unhulled  vellow  ditto,  1  lb.,  21c;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 
25  lbs.,  $4.50;   100  lbs.,   $17.00. 

Hulled  vellow  annual  (Melilotus  Indica),  1  lb., 
14c;  10  lbs.,  $1.20;  25  lbs.,  $2.75;   100  lbs.,  $10.00. 

Samples   mailed   free   on   request. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Write  today  for 
new  Free  Book  on  X-Ray 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  Learn 
everything:  about  this  time,  labor  and 
money-savingr  hatcher.     It  is  shipped  direct 
J.O  you  troni  factory.    No  agrents— no  dealers. 
"  >  Guaranteed  to  please  you.  Orders  filled  same 
•  day  received.    Freight  prepaid  cwj/^Aerf/ 
Just  takps  one  pallon  of  oil  to  a  hatch— one  fining  of  the  lamp.  ^ 
Old  style  inacUines  use 3  to  5  prallons  of  oil  to  liateli  and  lamp  has 
to  be  filled  everyday!    The  X-Kay  Incubator  is  built  on  an  entirely 
ew   and  different  principle  from  tlie  old  style,  vastetul  raaohines.    It 
has  lamp   »n(/erjieatft,  square  in  the  center,  where  it  ought  to  be— and  not 
on  the  side  where  no  perfect  temperature  could  possibly  be  maintained.    With 
lamp   underneatli  X-Ray "s    egg  chamber  is  always  at   even   heat— always  at  a 
perfect  hatching  temperature.    X-Ray's  lid  has  two  double-glass  panels— thermom- 
eter can  be  seen  every  minute  without  raising  top  and  chilling  eggs. 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR 


"BuiSt  Different  From  ABI  Other  Machines" 

has  only  proven  perfect  heat  recrulator.  Our  automatic  trip— an  exclusive  patented 
feature — cuts  down  flame  at  burner  when  egg-chamber  gets  too  hot— a  fine  thing— a 
saving  of  lots  of  oil  and  money !  No  excess  heat  escapes— every  bit  is  used  to  good 
advantage!  To  use  the  X-Uay  means  less  egg-handling,  less  oil,  less  heat  generated, 
absolutely  no  waste,  no  filling  of  lamp  during  hatch,  no  fumes,  no  danger  or 
••cooking"'  eggs— always  even  heat  over  egg-chamber. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  No,  100— Get  Factory-Direct 
Price  on  X-Ray  Incubators  and  Brooders 

The  X  Ray  Brooder  has  same  perfect  heatinsr  system  as  the  famous  X-Ray 
Incubator.    Raises  every  chick  worth  raising.    Ciet  /ree  book  today. 

X-RAY  tNCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Waynet . 
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HUMPHREYIZE 


'An  pgg  a  day  in  winter— 200  a  year— feed  cost  cut 
in  two— '•The  Golden  Eeg"  by  Humphrey  tell.=;  it 
all.  A  real  teacher  of  poultry  keeping,  free.  A 
Humphrey  Bone  Cutter  will  be  sent  for  free  test. 

.  HCMPIIKET,    Mine  St.  Factory,  JoUet,  111. 


FOR-EGGS  IN  WINTER 


LStCSt  Book  Finest  published,  128 
pages  practical  facts,  ISO  beautiful  pictures.  Tells 
how  lO  breed,  hatch,  feed  and  market  by  latest 
improved  methods.  All  about  world's  famous 
Runner  Ducks  and  52  other  pure-bred  varieties. 
This  50-cent  book   and   lowest  price  list  of   best 

fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  supplies,  e'c.,  only  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,    Boi    97,  Clarinda,  lown 


IVIAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  i 
profits  larger.  • 

MANN'S  '.SS^II  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Frea  Trial. 
NO  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book, 
p    W.  Mann  Co.,   Box    37>  Mlllord.  Mass. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  19l:l,  large, 
manypagesof  poultry  facts, diBereut  breeds  in  natural 
colors.  70  varieties  iilustriited  aud  described.  loou- 
batorsand  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  egpa  for 
hatching.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send 
lOo  for  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  GEEISEB,  Box    HI,     Blieema,  Fa. 


Mrs  M.J.  Clifton     Mr.  F  E  Bennett     Mrs.  Laura  J.  Clark     Mr.  Geo.  W.  Black     Mrs  F  H  Osman 
of  Okiahoma  of  Otuo  of  Illinois  of  Indiana  of  Ohio 


"Tycos  Cup" 


Don't  Be  Satisfied 

With  Anything  Less  Than  \^ 

Cliampionship  Hatciies!  ^^ 

Let  Jim  Rohan  and  His  World's  Champions 
Tell  You  How  To  Get  Them  Every  Time 


Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


SEND  me  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.   I  want  to  mail  you 
my  World's  Championship  Hatching:  Facts.     I  want  to  tell  you 
how  you  can  get  championship  hatches  — how  you  can  beat  every 
other  inaibator  in  your  neighborhood.    I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can 
make  the  wojif  money,  at  least  expense, -wMh.  least  effort.    I  want  to  tell 
you  how  my  champions  (shown  above)  get  100  per  cent  hatches  and 
how  they  raise  their  chicks.    I  will  tell  you  how  and  why  my  Belle  City 
won  six  world's  championships  against  machines  costing  from  two  to 
five  tim.es  }>iore.    And  I'll  quote  you  a  price  that  \\\\\  surprise  you— the 
lowest  price  you  ever  heard  of,  for  the  incubator  that  has  established 
an  unequaled  record  for  perfect  hatching.  Won't  you  write  me  a  postal? 
The  facts,  proofs  and  information  I'll  send  will  guide  you  right  in 
making  the  wisest  selection  of  an  incubator  and  brooder.    My 


/World's  Champion  Belle  City 


is  making  big  money  for  195,720  other  folks,  under 
all  conditions.  I  want  to  send  you  letters  from 
hundreds  of  them— tell  you  the  reasons  'chy  my 
customers  are  wy  frieMds.  I  want  to  tell  you 
exactly  how  my  World's  Champion  Belle  City  is 
made — how  I  have  emoodied  in  it  everytliiug  thaf 
makes  a  hatcher  successful.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  my  famous  double  walled  hot-water 
brooders  guaranteed  to  raise  the  chicks — all 
about  my  manufacturing,  selling  and  shipping 
plan  that  makes  my  reinarkably  low  price  pos- 
sible. 1  '11  show  you  why  you  never  before  could 
get  such  sure  profit-makers  for  so  little  money. 

Write  IVIe  a  Postal 

Just  say  "Send  World's  Championship  Hatching 
Facts."  It's  free.  I'll  quote  you  my  lowest  price, 
freight  prepaid.  I'll  tell  you //ojc  you  can  have 
1,  2  or  3  months  home  test  of  a  World's  Cham- 
pionship Belle  City  at  my  risk— how  I  protect 
you  by  my  personal  10  year  guarantee.  I'll  send 
you  all  these  sensational  facts  if  you  just  write 
me  a  postal.    Do  it  now.    Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


6-Time  Winner 


V 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co., 


Low  Price 

and  Money-Back  Offer 
Box    69    Racine^Wis 


u^ 


A  Bright  New  Booii  of  180  Pages  for  1913 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE-QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to  Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application   to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


"Making  the  Most 
from  Poultry" 


'  Robert  Essf"  Inr Mb^tnr  Co. 


This  Book  is  Free 


This  Book  is  Free 


It  contains  Five  Chapters  on  Poultry 
Keeping  written  by  Robert  Esskx 
himself  after  a  Quarter  Century's  expe- 
rience.    Here  are  the  Chapters: 

"  Making  the  Most  from  Poultry  " 

"When  You  Start— Start  Right" 

"  Health  and  Disease  in  Poultry  " 

"How  Money  is  Made  from  Standard-breds ' 

•'How  to  Get  More  Profit  from  Farm  Hens' 


This  Free  Book  Also  Contains 


30  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  POULTRY  HOUSES 

The  Latest  in  Use  in  Experiment  Stations  All  Over  the  Country 

All  the  above  is  Free  to  you,  and  we  pay  the  postage,  because  it  is  our  Annual  Catalog  of 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies,  and  we  want  you  to  see  it.     We  manufacture 

America  s  Largest  Line  of 
Incubators  and  Brooders 


19  Styles  and  Sizes    .    .    $2.25  to  $48.00  Each 

The  "Essex-Model"  Incubators  and  Brooders  are  not  only 
the  largest  line,  but  the  Most  Superior  Machines  made  any- 
where, by  anybody.  Yet  they  cost  no  more — in  fact,  they 
cost  less  than  other  high-class  machines.  They  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  Free  Book,  and  you  can  not 
afford  to  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  till  you  have  seen  it. 
Write  for  it  to-day.     Address  nearest  office. 


Robert  Essex  Incubator  Company 

81  Henry  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.     .    or    .     67  Barclay  St ,  New  York  City 
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Some  of  our  subscribers  may  find  it  convenient  to  club  their  magazine 
orders,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  handle  such  for  them.  Below  we  give  a  few 
of  our  special  clubbing  offers.  If  you  are  especially  interested  in  a  clubbing 
rate  on  some  other  magazine  not  mentioned,  write  for  price. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  1  year  $2.00, 


Both  for  12.40. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  1  year  $1.50,     All  for  $2  00. 

Garden  Profits,  250-page  book, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  1  year  $1.00,     ""^^^  ^^^  *^-^"- 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

The  WEEKLY  ENQUIRER    (Cincinnati),  1  year  $1.00, 


Botk  for  $1.40. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  (Chicago),  1  year  $1.00,     '^^^'^  "^  ^^'^°' 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  1  year  $1.00,     ^''^'^  ^^^  *^-^^- 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

BETTER  FRUIT,  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

FARM  POULTRY,  1  year      .50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

FARM  JOURNAL,  5  years  $1.00, 


Both  for  $1.50. 
Both  for  $1.50. 
Both  for  $1.15. 
Both  for  $1.25. 


Because  of  additional  postage  required,  these  offers  do  not  apply  in 
Canada  nor  foreign  countries. 

All  orders  handled  very  promptly,  and  at  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  your- 
self.   Subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  first  possible  issue  unless  otherwise  stated. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 


FEBRUARY   15,    1913 


Made  by  Mr.  Falconer  since 
the  early  seventies  at 
Falconer,  N.  Y. 


-falcon"  SUPPLIES 

Among  our  supplies  are  many  handy  specialties:  In  fact,  throughout  our  whole  catalog  we 
list  only  the  convenient,  handy  articles  necessary  to  success,  and  do  not  try  to  confuse  with 
impractical  or  unnecessary  items.  Yes,  our  catalog  is  the  simplest  and  the  easiest  from  which  to 
order  of  any  ever  published.    Send  postal  for  copy. 

TWO  OF  OUR  CONVENIENCES 


Comb-holder 

Fits  to  side  of  hive  for  hanging  the  frames 
during  manipulating.  Price,  each,  25  cts. 
Postage  east  of  Mississippi,  9  cts.:  postage 
west  of  Mississippi,  12  cts. 

Write  for  samples  of  our  foundation  and  Red  Catalog  postpaid, 
All  goods  guaranteed.    A  trial  will  convince  you. 


Page  Feeder 

Placed  over  frames:  pronounced  the  best 
spring  feeder  made.  .  Price,  each,  35  cts. 
Postage  east  of  Mississippi,  16  cts.;  west  of 
Mississippi,  24  cts. 


The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Company. 


Falconer,  New  York 


irTiere  the  good  beehives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Lil<e  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  s^J  <<>'  Annual  Catalog  which  wui  teii 

II  r.         1     n        I   T-iti,r\    n ■- 1- 1<>  •  r> •-        11  II      o  II  oi        I      J    y°°  W"°   "  y'"'  nearest   Uistnbater. 

It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE — Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g.  B.Lewis  Company,  waiertown.wii. 


Established  188.5 


We  caiTy  an  up-to-date 
line  of 


BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  give 
the  usual  customary  early-order  dis- 
counts. 

If  you  can  figure  your  wants  now 
to  buy  early  and  get  the  benefit  of 
lowest  prices,  don't  fail  to  consult 
us. 

We  have  a  line  of  supplies  that 
are  just  superb — nothing  to  fear  as 
to  quality.  Send  for  our  large  cat- 
alog. It's  free.  Gives  much  infor- 
mation for  beginners.    See  page  60. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for 
supplies  or  cash. 


JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

HIGH  HILL,  MO. 


Do  You  Love  SWEETS? 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Did 


He  said  you  can  attain  to  royalty  by 
loving  sweets. 

"  He  who  knows  what  SWEETS 
.  .  .  are  in  the  ground,  the  waters, 
the  plants,  the  heavens,  and  how 
to  come  at  these  enchantments,  is 
the  rich  and  royal  man." 

"  HOW  to  come  at  these  ?  " 

Aye,  there's  the  rub. 

How  many  people  miss  them !  and 
perhaps  some  of  these  many,  strange 
to  say,  keep  bees 

Want  to  know  how  ? 

Send  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

It  is  edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  a 
sweets  extractor — in  other  words,  "a 
bee-man  "  and  a  naturalist. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
v.'hich  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers 
direct  to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  conamission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storing  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 


EASTERN  GRADING  RULES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — x\ll  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped   of    propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face   slightly    soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must 
be  filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight   section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"No.    1   dark,"   etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   STATE    BEEKEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,     1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in   this   grade   to   weigh   less   than   13%    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber ;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  olf  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to   weigh   less   than   13%    ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled ;  combs  firmly 
attached;    not   projecting  beyond  the   wood,   and  en- 
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tirely  capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section   in   this  grade   to  weigh  less   than   12   ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
tlian  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,   but  not   dark ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  rip- 
ened; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,    light   amber,    and   amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 

Boston. — We  quote  fancy  white  comb  at  16  to 
17;  No.  1  white  comb,  15  to  16;  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, 10  to  11;  light  amber,  9  to  10;  amber,  8; 
beeswax,   30. 

Boston,  Feb.  7.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Denver. — We  quote  comb  honey  in  a  jobbing  way 
at  the  following  figures:  No.  1,  $3.05;  choice,  $2.90; 
No.  2,  $2.70.  Extracted  honey,  white,  9;  light  am- 
ber, 8;  strained,  6%  to  7.  We  pay  26  in  cash  and 
28  in  trade  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Association. 

Denver,  Feb.   6.     Frank  Rauchfuss,  Manager. 


Indianapolis. — ^Fancy  white  sells  at  18  in  ten- 
case  lots ;  No.  1  white  1  ct.  less ;  amber  comb  is  in 
slow  demand  and  at  lower  prices.  Best  extracted 
sells  at  11  to  12  in  five-gallon  cans.  There  is  an  ex- 
cessive demand  for  comb  honey,  but  very  little  is 
now  being  offered  by  producers.  Beeswax  is  in  good 
demand,    and  producers   are  being  paid   30   cts. 

Indianapolis,  Feb.  7.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


St.  Louis. — The  honey  market  is  in  the  same 
state  as  reported  in  ours  of  January  18.  The  trade 
is  small  on  comb  honey  as  well  as  extracted,  and 
more  or  less  nominal.  We  quote  fancy  white  at  16 
to  17;  No.  2  white  at  15;  light  amber  at  13  to  14; 
dark,  9  to  11;  by  the  case,  lancy  white  at  $3.65  to 
$3.75;  No.  2,  $3.40  to  $3.50;  amber,  $2.75  to  $3.25, 
according  to  the  quality;  dark,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 
Broken  and  leaking  honey  sells  for  less.  Extracted, 
Southern,  in  barrels  and  half-barrels,  7  cents  for 
light  amber;  dark,  6  to  6%  ;  in  five-gallon  cans,  one- 
half  cent  higher.  California,  Utah,  and  Colorado 
honey  is  quotable  at  9  to  9%;  light  amber,  8%,  l11 
in  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at 
30  cents  for  prime;  inferior  and  impure  sells  for  less. 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  4.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 
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An  Active  Season 
Just  Ahead 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory. 
This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can  now  furnish  almost 
any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  spring. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now ; 
and  as  this  is  a  dull  season  with  most  of  our  customers,  the  work 
can  be  done  now  with  no  extra  expense. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  ought  to  be  in  our 
hands  within  the  next  few  days.  Other  cars  will  be  coming  from 
the  factory,  and  we  can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation 
charges  by  having  your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

Our  new  catalog  will  be  out,  probably,  before  the  first  of  February. 
If  you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list,  send  us  a  postal-card  request 
for  this  catalog,  and  it  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  they  come  from 
the  printers.  In  the  mean  time  you  may  order  from  the  1912  cata- 
log. If  you  haven't  one  on  file,  a  copy  will  be  mailed  immediately 
on  request. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line,  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  en- 
tire satisfaction. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,    Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Schenectady. — There  is  a  very  small  stock  of 
eomb  honey  on  our  market,  with  prices  unchanged. 
White  e.xtracted,   plentiful,   with  demand  light. 

Schenectady,  Jan.  21.  Chas.  MacCulloch. 


Buffalo. — Stock  of  honey  in  this  market  is  small; 
trade  is  not  taking  very  much.  At  the  rate  it  is 
selling,  there  is  enough  arriving  to  keep  well  sup- 
plied. We  quote  fancy  white  comb,  17  to  18;  No.  1, 
16  to  17;  No.  2,  13  to  14.  No  buckwheat  is  in  the 
market.  White  extracted,  9  to  10;  dark,  7  to  8. 
Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

Buffalo,  Feb.  8.  W.  C.  Townsend. 

Kansas  City. — The  demand  for  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  is  still  light,  with  light  receipts. 
The  supply  is  good.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb  24- 
section  cases  at  $8.10  to  $3.25;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.75 
to  $3.00;  No.  1  amber  ditto,  $3.00;  No.  2  ditto, 
$2.75;  extracted  white,  per  pound,  8  to  8%;  ex- 
tracted amber,  7  to  8.  Beeswax,  per  pound,  25  to 
28.  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,   Mo.,   Jan.   20. 


Liverpool. — No  sales  of  California  honey,  but 
$9.95  to  $10.20  per  cwt.  quoted.  Retail  sales  of 
Jamaica,  $6.72  to  $7.44  is  quoted.  About  120  bar- 
rels of  Chilian  sold  at  $6.24;  No  pile,  $6.48;  pile 
3,  $6.96;  pile  2,  $7.44;  pile  1,  $8.10.  There  is  good 
enquiry  for  new  crop  for  shipment  at  $5.88  per  cwt., 
c.  i.  f.,  average  pile  3.  Stocks  not  yet  available.  Bees- 
wax, 13  bags  of  Chilian  sold  at  $34.62  to  $38.88 
cwt.    Market  is  quiet  but  steady. 

Liverpool,   Feb.    1.  Taylor  &  Co. 


Zanesville. — 
honey  situation 
quiet,  but  prices 
of  white  comb  ai 
case  lots ;  larger 
prices.  Best  wh 
receive  for  beesw 
sale  market,  38 
quality. 

Zanesville,  O., 


-There  is  not  much  change  in  the 
since    last    report.     Market    is    very 

are  about  stationary.  Best  grades 
e  quoted  at  18  to  19  in  one  or  two 
quantities  at  correspondingly  lower 
ite  extracted,  10  to  11.  Producers 
ax  28  cts.  cash,  30  in  trade.  Whole- 

to    45,    according    to    quantity    and 


Feb.  7. 


Edmund  W.  Pbircb. 


Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  honey  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  rather  quiet,  and  we  do  not  look  for  a 
change  until  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  How- 
ever, we  quote  fancy  double-decker  comb  honey  at 
$3.75  to  $4.00  a  case;  fancy  extracted  honey  in  60- 
lb.  cans  at  9  to  10 ;  amber  extracted  in  barrels  at 
from  61/2  to  8,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
purchased.  The  above  are  our  selling  prices,  and 
not  what  we  are  paying.  For  strictly  choice  laright 
yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  from  28  to  30  cts. 
delivered  here. 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  4.       The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Pure  Golden  Italian  Queens 

Better  than  Last  Year 

Mated,  81.00;  select  mated,  $1.50;  select  tested,  ,?3.00; 
breeders  as  high  as  850.no.  Send  for  booklet,  and 
get  the  best  .  .  My  breeders  produced  over  200 
pounds  of  surplus  each  last  year.  Try  them  and 
■ee  vi'hat  they  will  do  for  you. 

GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Writ'  for  the  Papsr 

"SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  CARNIOLAN  BEE."  It's  Free 

Get  acquainted  with  the  merits  (it  the  Carniolan  Race  of  Bees 

before  placing  your  order  for  queens  for  the  coming-  season. 

ALBERT  C.  HAHN,  PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Just  Send  us  a  Post  Card 

and  we  will  give  you  any  informa- 
tion desired  concerning  our  Bank- 
ing-by-Mail  plan. 

Accounts  may  be  opened  with 
the  Savings  Deposit  Bank  Com- 
pany just  as  conveniently  and  safe- 
ly through  the  mail  as  in  person. 

Deposits  from  $1.00  upward  are 
welcomed.  Four  per  cent  com- 
pound interest  paid. 


The  SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

ASSETS   OVER  ONE   MILLION   DOLLARS. 

A.  T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.    R.    ROOT,   Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  SPITZER,  Cashier 

THE  BANK  THAT  PAYS  4  PER  CENT 


Notice  to 
Beekeepers ! 


I  am  now  taking  order.s  for  pound 
packages  and  nuclei ;  al.so  for  my 
leather  -  colored  strain  of  Italian 
queens  mated  on  an  island,  and 
bred  in  their  purity.  Free  from  all 
disease.  Prices  made  on  applica- 
tion. My  guarantee —Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied;  a  liberal  dis- 
count on  all  large  orders.  Refer- 
ence, the  American  Exchange  Bank 
of  Appalachicola,  Fla. 


A.  B.  Marchant. 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Corapsny,  Waterlown,  Wis. 
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The  Winter  Months  are  Planning  Months 

for  good  beekeepers.  To  read  catalogs  carefully  is 
profitable  if  they  are  truthful  and  enlightening. 
We  try  to  make  ours  such.  It  lists  good  goods, 
and  we  can  make  quick  shipments.  Your  name 
on  a  postal  brings  it.  If  you  raise  berries,  ask  for 
om*  berry-basket  list  also. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICH 

OPPOSITE  LAKE  SHORE  DEPOT 


FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Send  10  names  of  fruit-groweri?  and  10  cts.,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  Grower"  four  months.  Tells 
all  about  Iruit- growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contains  from  32  to 
40  pages  each  month.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 

Oept.  BC,  Challanooga,  Tenn. 


HONEY  -  JARS 

We  keep  in  stock  several  styles  of  honey-jars — 
No.  25  heavy  flint  glass,  S4.75  gross. 

Write  for  price  on  comb  or  extracted  honey. 
Catalog  of  every  thing  a  beekeeper  uses,  free. 

I.  J.  STRINCHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE.  NEW  YORK 

Aplarlas,  Clan  Cove,  L.  I. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest  Catalog  price.    Two  lines  of  railroad- 
Maine  Central    and   Grand    Trunk.    Prompt 
service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I,  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

Southern  Agent  for  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Save  freight  bv  buying:  near  home. 

SPRAY  PUMPS  and   CHEMICALS. 

Bees  and  queens  for  sale. 

W.  E    TRIBBETT,  STAUNTON.  VIRGINIA 

Write  for  catalotr.  FACTORY  PRICES. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS   SUCCESS    send  for  Annnal  catalog  which  wni  tell 

you  who  is  your  nearest  Distribater. 

INSURANCE     G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 


TOLE 


lit 


"Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 


is  the  place  to  get  Bee-supplies  if  you  wish  to  save  time  and  money,  locat- 
ed as  we  are  on  25  STEAM  ROADS  and  10  ELECTRIC  ROADS.  .  No 
house  nor  even  the  factories  can  serve  you  as  well.  .  We  always  give  the 
CASH  DISCOUNT  too— 2  per  cent  this  month. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Send  Us  Your  Order  — Large  New  Stock 

to  ship,  and  not  so  busy  as  we  shall  be  soon.     .     CATALOG  FREE  for  the  asking. 


S,  J.  GRIGGS  &  GO.  .  .  26  North  Erie  Street  ,  .  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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"If  Goods  are 
Wanted  Quick, 
Send  to  Pouder." 

Many  of  my  friends  are  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  luxm'iant  sod  of  white  clover  Avhich 
now  covers  our  central  States ;  and  this  feature, 
with  the  fact  that  bees  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters strong  and  with  an  abundance  of  whole- 
some stores,  would  indicate  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  piping 
good  season  for  the  wideawake  bee-keeper.  With  these 
conditions  in  view  I  have,  as  usual,  prepared  myself  with  a 
very  complete  stock  of  the  finest  and  latest  equipments  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  bee  industry.  Hives  in  all 
their  different  patterns  and  combinations;  the  Buckeye 
double-walled  hive,  Danzenbaker  hives,  regular  dovetailed 
hives,  and  all  equipped  with  supers  of  any  design  that  may 
best  suit  your  requirements.  Sections,  comb  foundation, 
smokers,  veils,  and  honey  and  wax  extractors — everything 
requii^ed  in  the  apiary;  and  the  goods  are  here,  so  that  you 
get  prompt  returns  after  placing  your  order  here.  To  those 
who  have  not  dealt  liere  during  the  past  twenty-four  years  I 
wish  to  explain  that  the  goods  handled  are  manufactured 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  and  the  kind  that  are  in  use  by  the 
most  progressive  everywhere,  and  my  prices  are  the  factory 
schedule,  whether  you  require  one  hive  or  one  hundred.  If 
you've  planned  to  place  your  order  elsewhere  I'd  be  grateful 
if  you  would  submit  a  list  of  goods  wanted  for  an  estimate, 
and  this  would  place  you  under  no  obligations  whatever. 

Many  of  the  articles  described  in  my  catalog  can  be  delivered  by 
parcels  post,  and  I  am  devoting  special  care  to  this  line  of  business. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  more  finest  honey  for  local  demands  I  can  supply 
you.     Ask  for  my  monthly  quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis. 

I  should  like  to  place  my  catalog  in  your  hands. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

859  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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FEBRUARY 

The  Month  of 
Preparation.... 


This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient 
month  for  the  beekeeper  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  season.  The  fall  work  is  done,  and 
the  spring  work  still  a  future  consideration, 
while  the  weather  for  some  weeks  yet  is 
likely  to  be  such  as  to  prevent  all  but  the 
necessary  outdoor  work.  Now  is  the  time  to 
take  an  inventory  of  supplies  on  hand,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  PEIRCE  Catalo?,  make 
up  an  estimate  of  what  will  be  required  for 
the  busy  bee  season.  Send  in  a  list  of  what 
you  think  you  will  need,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive by  early  mail  a  statement  of  the  cost. 
Get  your  supplies  now  and  have  hives  nail- 
ed up  and  painted,  and  every  thing  ready 
for  the  good  harvest  ahead. 

ROOT'S  LINE  from  OHIO'S  BEE-CEN- 
TER— Best  goods;  best  freight,  e.xpress  and 
parcel-post  service  in  the  North  Central 
States.  Two  per  cent  discount  on  Februaiy 
cash   orders. 


E.  W.  Pcirce,  Zanesvillc,  0. 

13G  "W.  Main  St. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts— we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

128  Grand  Avenue 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON.  McLaohlen  Building.  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts..  Washlngton.  D.  C. 


Patant  Practice  In  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  i.  Root  Co 


BEE  KEEPERS.  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer, 

also  beeswax,  send  us  samples  of   quality;  state 

quantities  and  how  packed.    We  pay  the  highest 

market  price  for  the  same. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &   BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


^^  ^^  ^^  JL  ^^  -.^     is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

DOStOn   New     England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  In  mind  when  or- 
dering their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies 
always  in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  Ha  JEPSON 


182  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


ALSIKE    CLOVER    SEED 

Small  Red,  Large  Red,  Alfalfa,  Timothy. 
Blue  Grass:  White  and  Yellow  Sweet- 
clover  Seed:  Millet,  and  Rape  Seed  for 
sale:  also  high  bred  Seed  Corn.  Write 
for  prices.  Catalog  of  Apiary  Supplies 
free. 

F.  A.  SNELL,     Miiiedgeviile,    Carroll    Co.,     Illinois. 


The  Two  B's  of  Quality! 

Italian  Bees  and 
Sicilian  Buttercups 

For  all  that  is  best,  unexcelled.  Queens,  81.00  each; 
six  for  S5.00  Eegs,  prize-winning  pen,  15  for  85.00; 
"A"  pen,  15  for  S3.00:  30  for  So.    Bred  in  their  purity. 


H.  William  Scott, 


Barre,  Vermont. 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G    B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Have  You  Seen  a  Copy  of  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

since  C.  P.  Dadant  took  hold  of  it?    He  has  made  A  NEW  JOURNAL. 
Former  subscribers  wouldn't  recognize  It  as  the  same  paper. 
New  subscribers  send  in  letters  of  commendation  every  day. 

Some  of  the  NEW  Features  are: 

A  heavy  cover  of  four  pages,  making  36  pages  Instead  of  32. 
About  six  times  as  many  picturt  s  and  illustrations. 
More  Interesting  reading-matter,  and  more  of  It. 
Higher-grade  paper  throughout. 

Here  is  What  One  Subscriber  says  : 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  Improvement  In  the  Journal.  It  certainly 
hasn't  lost  any  thing  in  changing  hands.  I  noticed  at  the  Des  Moines  convention 
many  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  way  the  paper  has  been  handled  since  "THE 
DADANT^i"  eot  it     YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  ME. 

Center  Junction,  Iowa.  W.  S.  Pangburn. 

Write  for  Sample  Copy  to-day,  or  send  $t.00  and  we  will  send  you  tlie  Journal  for  a  full  year. 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 
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Books  for    Beekeepers    and    Others 


Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods 
bv  freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give 
nrices  separately.  You  will  notice  that  vou  can  judge 
of  the  size  of  the  books  very  well  by  the  amount  re- 
quired for  postage  on  each. 

[Ppice  without  postage 
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PRACTICAL    WORKS    ON    BEE     CULTURE. 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  cloth 1  25 

•r  "  half  leather 175 

full  leather 2  25 

••  "  German,  paper 1  75 

cloth 2  25 

French 2  25 


10  -Advanced  Bee  Culture 1  00 

I  Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees.  New  edition.    1  00 
By  Dr  C.  C.  Miller.    Dr.  Miller  Is  too  well  known 
among  the  bee-keeping  fraternity  to  need  any  in- 
troduction.   His  book   is  charmingly  written,  and 
covers  his  experience  in  detail. 

15  I  Cook's  Manual,  cloth 1  00 

5  I  Doolittle  on  Queen-rearing 95 

15  1  Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee,  Revised  edl- 

tlon ^  ^" 

10  1  Quinby's  New  Bee-keeping 90 

5  I  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-book,  by  Thomas 

William  Cowan,  England   95 

5  I  The  Honey-bee,  by  Thos.  William  Cowan 95 

10  I  How  to  Keep  Bees 90 

15  I  Modern  Bee-farm.    By  S.  Simmins.    New  edi- 

tion;  cloth  bound 1  <» 

I  Wix  Craft,  Cowan 1  00 

POPULAR  BOOKS  ON  BKE  CULTURE. 

Ill  The  Bee  People,  Margaret  W.   Motley 1  40 

11  I  The  Honey-makers,  Margaret  W.  Morle  y 1  40 

II  I  Life  of  the  Bee,  Maeterlinck • J  30 

III  The  Swann,  Maeterlinck 1  20 

7  I  The  Bee-master  of  Warrilow,  Edwards 50 

10  I  Lore  of  the  Honey-bee 1  ^** 

I  Alexander's  Writings  on  Practical  Bee  Culture. 

By  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  conducted  the 
largest  apiary  in  the  United  States.  A  wonderfully 
interesting  discussion  of  bee-keeping  in  Its  broad- 
est phases.  Any  one  can  understand  It:  35  chapters, 
95  pages.    Paper  bound,  50  cts.  postpaid. 

1  A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out-apiary .•••,:,■• 

By  G  M.  Doolittle.  Packed  full  of  most  valuable 
Information  ever  given  to  bee-keepers.  A  practical 
and  Interesting  book  by  a  very  successful  apiarist. 
Sale  has  reached  nearly  5000  copies;  60  pages,  paper 
bound;    50  cts.  postpaid. 

I  The  Townsend  Bee  Book • 

By  E  D.  Townsend.  Written  by  one  of  the  most 
progressive,  successful,  and  extensive  bee-keepers 
in  the  U.  S.,  this  book  has  been  In  great  demand 
from  the  day  of  its  announcement.  Tells  how  to 
make  a  start  with  bees,  and  will  greatly  benefit  be- 
ginners and  experienced  bee-keepers;  90  pages,  pa- 
per bound.  50  cts.  postpaid. 

1  Bee-keeping  by  Twentieth-century  Methods,  by 
J.  E.  Hand v"--; /•■; ^ 

The  author  shows  not  only  how  to  control  swarm- 
ing but  how  to  treat  foul  brood  without  shaking, 
and  discusses  In  a  comprehensive  way  many  other 
down-to-date  apicultural  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions. 

MISCELLANBOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  by  Geo.  Finley 25 

7  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry**   New  edition, 
revised  &  enlarged;  paper,  50c;  cloth,  75c,  mail  85c. 
This  is  T.  B.  Terry's  first  and  most  masterly  work. 
It  has  realiy  made  a  revolution  In  potato-grow- 
ng  and  has  been  reprinted  in  several  foreign  lan- 
cuages.    By  getting  the  ground  In  proper  condition 
to  grow  great  crops  of  clover,  and  turning  this  un- 
der Terry  succeeded,  not  only  In  getting  more  pota- 
toes but  even  better  ones,  and  In  producing  them 
at  Was  expense  also,  than  by  any  plan  or  system  be- 
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fore  the  time  he  began  his  experiments  In  1885.  The 
book  has  already  passed  through  three  editions  of 
many  thousands.  It  not  only  includes  potato- 
growing  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Bermuda,  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  and  other  warmer  parts  of  the 
world  where  "new  potatoes  "  are  raised  lor  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  getting  the  high  prices  In  the  cit- 
ies during  January,  February,  and  March.  The 
book  also  gives  special  attention  to  the  different 
and  best  methods  for  preserving  and  keeping  seed 
potatoes  In  the  very  best  condition  to  plant  in  all 
these  different  localities. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture,**  by  T.  B.  Terry.. 

New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  paper,  45c  ; 

cloth,  68c:  by  mail,  75c. 
After  Terry's  potato-book  had  obtained  such  a 
kind  reception  from  farmers,  market-gardeners, 
and  others,  he  was  induced  to  give  his  plan  of 
growing  strawberries,  as  he  did  potatoes,  by  plow- 
ing under  great  crops  of  clover,  and,  like  the  pota- 
to-book, his  writings  gave  a  new  impetus  to  straw- 
berry-growing: in  fact,  some  of  his  pupils  declare 
that,  aside  from  the  picking,  they  can  grow  straw- 
berries almost  as  cheaply  per  bushel  as  potatoes. 
By  following  Terry's  teachings,  thousands  of  people 
have  not  only  been  able  to  give  their  families  but 
the  whole  wide  world  better  strawberries,  and  more 
of  them,  than  they  ever  saw  before. 

6  I  Asparagus  Culture 40 

6  I  Alfalfa  Culture 40 

8  I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-buildings* 90 

2  I  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner** 25 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery 
culture,  at  a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.  It  is 
full  of  pictures,  and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so  plain 
that  a  schoolboy  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  paying 
crops  at  once  without  any  assistance  except  from  the 
book. 
10  I  Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  Marketing,  etc 75 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
grow  stuff  than  to  sell  it  at  a  proper  price  after  it  is 
grown;  and  many  men  fail,  not  because  they  are  in- 
expert in  getting  a  crop,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is 
the  first  book  of  the  kind  we  have  had  as  an  aid  in 
selling.  It  not  only  tells  all  about  picking,  sorting, 
and  packing,  but  gives  all  the  best  methods  for  storing 
for  one  or  two  days  or  a  longer  time.  It  also  tells 
about  evaporating  and  canning  when  there  is  a  glut 
in  the  market.  It  discusses  fruit  packages  and  com- 
mission dealers,  and  even  takes  in  cold  storage.  It  is 
a  new  book  of  250  pages,  full  of  illustrations.  Pub- 
lisher's price,  |1.00. 

I  Farming  with  Green  Manures,  postpaid** 90 

This  book  was  written  several  years  ago;  but  since 
competent  labor  has  got  to  be  so  expensive,  and  hard 
to  get,  many  fanners  are  beginning  to  find  they  can 
turn  under  various  green  crops  cheaper  than  to  buy 
stable  manure,  and  haul  and  spread  it— cheaper,  in 
fact,  than  they  can  buy  fertilizers.  This  book  men- 
tions almost  all  plants  used  for  plowing  under,  and 
gives  the  value  compared  with  stable  manure.  Some 
of  the  claims  seem  extravagant,  but  we  are  at  present 
getting  good  crops,  and  keeping  up  the  fertility,  by  a 
similar  treatment,  on  our  ten-acre  farm. 

7  I  Farm,  Gardening,  and  Seed-growing** 90 

10  I  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist** 1  15 

5  I  Garden  ana  Farm  Topics,  Henderson** 60 

12  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson* 1  10 

While  "Gardening  for  Profit"  is  written  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing gardening  pat,  it  touches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part, 
and  "Gardening  for  Pleasure"  takes  up  this  matter  of  beauti- 
fying your  homes  and  improylng  your  grounds,  without  the 
special  point  in  vie w  of  making  money  out  of5t.  I  think  moat 
of  you  will  need  this  if  you  get  "Gardening  for  Profit."  This 
work  has  246 pages  and  134  illustrations.    (Retail  price  »8.00.) 

12  I  Gardening  for  Profit** 1  10 

Tnis  is  a  late  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put  in  print  has  done  bo 
much  toward  making  marke^garlening  a  science  and  a  fasci- 
nating industry.  Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without 
question.although  we  have  many  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments.  If  you  can  get  but  one  book.  let  it  be  the 
above.    It  has  376 pages  and  13«  cuts      (Retail  price  »2. 00.) 

8  I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris** 90 

This  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happiest  effort.  Al- 
though it  goes  over  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Peter 
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Henderson,  it  particularly  emphasizes  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  in  preparing  your  ground  ;  and  this 
matter  of  adapting  it  to  young  people  as  well  as  old  is 
brought  out  in  a  most  happy  vein.  If  your  children 
have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  it  will  pay  you  to 
make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  has  187  pages 
and  46  engravings. 
3  I  Grasses  and  Clovers,  with  Notes  on  Forage 

Plants 20 

This  is  by  Heniy  A.  Dreer,  author  of  the  book 
"Vegetables  Under  Glass"  that  has  had  such  a  large 
sale  of  late.  This  little  book  tells  how  six  tons  of 
grass  has  been  grown  to  the  acre,  and  gives  much 
other  valuable  matter. 

10  1  Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Prof.  Taft**  . .  1  15 
This  book  is  of  recent  publication,  and  is  as  full  and 
complete  in  regard  to  the  building  of  all  glass  struc- 
tures as  is  the  next  book  in  regard  to  their  manage- 
ment. Any  one  who  builds  even  a  small  structure  for 
plant-growing  under  glass  will  save  the  value  of  the 
book  by  reading  it  carefully. 

12  I  Greenhouse  Management,  by  Pioi.  Taft** 1  15 

This  book  is  a  companion  to  Greenhouse  Construc- 
tion. It  is  clear  up  to  the  times,  contains  400  pages 
and  a  great  lot  of  beautiful  half-tone  engravings.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  growing  vegetables  under 
glass,  especially  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  as  well  as 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  publisher's  price  is  $1.50;  but 
as  we  bought  quite  a  lot  of  them  we  can  make  a  spe- 
cial price  as  above. 

5  I  Gregory  on  Cabbages,  paper* 20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes,  paper* 20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Onions,  paper* 20 

The  above  three  books,'  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are 
all  valuable.  The  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good 
reading  for  almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise 
squashes  or  not.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
success  in  almost  any  kind  of  business. 

I  Handbook  for  lyumbermen 05 

5  I  Home  Pork-making;  125  pages,  illustrated 40 

I  think  it  will  pay  well  for  everybody  %vho  keeps  a 
pig  to  have  this  book.  It  tells  all  about  the  care  of 
the  pig,  with  lots  of  pictures  describing  cheap  pens, 
appliances,  all  about  butchering,  the  latest  and  most 
approved  short  cuts;  all  about  making  the  pickle, 
barreling  the  meat,  fixing  a  smoke-house  (from  the 
cheapest  barrel  up  to  the  most  approved  arrange- 
ment); all  about  pig-troughs;  how  to  keep  them  clean 
with  little  labor;  recipes  for  cooking  pork  in  every 
imaginable  way,  etc.  Publisher's  price  is  50  cents, 
ours  as  above. 

15  I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay** 1  35 

By  T.  Greiner.  Those  who  are  interested  in  hot- 
beds, cold-frames,  cold  green-houses,  hothouses,  or 
glass  structures  of  any  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
can  not  afford  to  be  without  the  book.  Publisher's 
price  |2.00. 

10  I  How  to  Keep  Well  and  Live  Long 90 

The  above  book  by  T.  B.  Terry  is.  In  my  opinion, 
destined  to  relieve  more  pain,  sickness,  and  death 
than  any  other  book  In  the  whole  world  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  This  Is  pretty  strong 
language,  I  admit;  but  since  Mr.  Terry  commenced, 
years  ago,  to  urge  the  importance  of  pure  aii  pure 
water,  and  a  simple  diet  of  good  simple  food  in  mod- 
erate quantities,  the  whole  wide  world,  doctors  In- 
cluded, seems  to  be  gradually  falling  in  with  him. 
Of  course,  other  good  and  wise  men  commenced  a 
similar  crusade  for  better  health  long  before  Terry 
did;  but  he  seems  to  have  a  happy  faculty  of  getting 
hold  of  people  and  keeping  their  attention.  After 
you  once  start  in  with  the  book  you  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  read  it  to  the  end,  and  you  will  ever  after  be 
a  better  and  a  happier  man  or  woman  for  having 
read  it.  We  have  a  special  low  price  for  clubbing 
with  Gleanings— that  is,  both  for  81.50.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  Gleanings  a  year  or  more  In  ad- 
vance you  can  have  the  book  for  75  cents  postpaid. 
Since  It  first  came  out,  only  a  short  time  ago,  we 
have  sold  nearly  1000  copies. 
3  I  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush** 25 

5  I  Manures  ;    How  to  Make    and    How   to    Use 

Them;  in  paper  covers 30 

6  I  The  same  in  cloth  covers 65 

I  Nut  Culturist,  postpaid 1  25 

3  I  Onions  for  Profit** 40 

Fully  up  to  the  times,  and  includes  both  the  old 
onion  culture  and  the  new  method.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
Even  if  one  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  bus! 
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ness,  almost  any  person  who  picks  up  Greiner's  books 
will  like  to  read  them  through. 

8  I  Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson.* 1  IQ 

10  I  Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller  '.     75 

2  i  Experiments  in  Farming.   By  Waldo  F.  Brown.     08 
This  little  book  ought  to  be  worth  its  cost  for  what 

is  said  on  each  of  the  four  different  subjects;  and  the 
chapter  on  cement  floors  may  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  anybody  who  has  to  use  cement  for  floors,  walks, 
or  any  thing  else.  In  fact,  if  you  follow  the  exceed- 
ingly plain  directions  you  may  save  several  dollars  on 
one  single  job;  and  not  only  that,  get  a  better  cement 
floor  than  the  average  mason  will  make. 
10  I  Our  Farming,  by  T.  B.  Terry** 75 

I  Same,  paper  cover, postpaid '/'_    50 

In  which  he  tells  "  how  we  have  made  a  run-down 
farm  bring  both  profit  and  pleasure." 

If  ordered  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
10c  less. 
10  I  Talks  on  Manures*  135 

By  Joseph  Harris.  Written  conversational  style, 
which  makes  it  very  interesting  reading.  It  covers 
the  subject  very  completely;  contains  numerous  anal- 
yses of  manures  and  comparative  tables.  The  use  of 
technical  language  is  avoided,  which  makes  the  book 
of  greatest  value  to  the  practical  farmer.  A  book  of 
366  pages,  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
10  I  The  Dollar  Hen 90 

The  above  book  will  be  clubbed  with  GLEANINGS  for 
one  year  at  $1.50;  or  if  you  have  already  subscribed  a 
year  or  more  in  advance  you  can  have  the  book  post- 
paid for  75  cents. 

My  opinion  is,  that  "  The  Dollar  Hen  "  is  not  only 
one  of  the  best  books  on  poultry  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as 
a  dozen  other  books.  Perhaps  this  is  extreme,  but 
we  have  very  few  books  that  are  strictly  up-to- 
date,  and  still  fewer  that  pitch  right  Into  the  su- 
perstitions and  humbugs  now  scattered  all  through 
our  poultry  books  and  journals. 
5  I  The  New  Rhubarb  Culture** 40 

Whenever  apples  are  worth  a.  dollar  a  bushel  or 
more,  winter-grown  rhubarb  should  pay  big.  It  does 
not  require  an  expensive  house  nor  costly  appliances. 
Any  sort  of  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze  is  all  right 
for  it;  and  the  small  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
force  the  rhubarb  costs  very  li.tle.  The  book  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth,  full  of  illustrations,  mostly  photos 
from  real  work,  130  pages.  Every  market-gardener 
should  have  this  book,  for  the  lessons  taught  indirect- 
ly, in  regard  to  forcing  other  crops  besides  rhubarb. 
Publisher's  price  50c. 
5  I  Tile  Drainage,  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain 35 

Fully  illustrated,  containing  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance clear  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  single  chapter  on  digging  ditches,  with  the  il- 
lustrations given  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  should  alone 
make  the  book  worth  what  it  costs,  to  every  one  who 
has  occasion  to  lay  ten  rods  or  more  of  tile.  There  is 
as  much  science  in  digging  as  in  doing  almost  any 
thing  else  ;  and  hy  following  the  plan  directed  in  the 
book,  one  man  will  often  do  as  much  as  two  men  with- 
out this  knowledge. 
5  I  Tomato  Culture 35 

In  three  parts.  Part  first.— By  J.  W.  Day,  of  Crystal 
Springs,  Miss.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  in  the  South, 
with  some  remarks  by  A.  I.  Root,  adapting  it  to  the 
North.  Part  second.— By  D.  Cummins,  of  Conneaut, 
O.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  especially  for  canning- 
factories.  Part  third.— By  A.  I.  Root,  treats  of  plant- 
growing  for  market,  and  high-pres.sure  gardening  in 
general. 

3  I  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle 25 

This  is  friend  Terry's  second  book  in  regard  to'farm 

matters  ;  but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  his  po- 
tato-book that  it  reads  almost  like  a  sequel  to  it.  If  you 
have  only  a  horse  or  a  cow,  I  think  it  will  pay  you  to 
invest  in  a  book.    It  has  44  pages  and  4  cuts. 

8  I  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be  Happy  while  Do- 
ing It 65 

The  above  book,  by  A.  I.  Root,  is  a  compilation  of 
papers  published  in  Qleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  in  1886, 
'7,  and  '8.  It  is  intended  to  solve  the  problem  of  find- 
ing occupation  for  those  scattered  over  our  land  out 
of  employment.  The  suggestions  are  principally 
about  finding  employment  about  your  own  homes. 
The  book  is  mainly  upon  market-gardening,  fruit- 
culture,  poultry-raising,  etc.  Illustiated,  188  pages, 
cloth. 

8  I  Same,  paper  covers 40 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


NEW  STOCK 


We  are  now  receiv- 
ing goods  for  next  sea- 
son, and  it  would  be  a  good 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  of  Sy^ 

are    constantly    receivi^ 

goods,    and    now, 

good    time    to/         i»  p  i  ^         ^^^  ' 

order  to  them/      timc  lor  you  to  do  likewise. 

for    the    next 
you     are 
early 


Send  in  your  list  for  supplies 
that  you  will  need,  and  quotations 
will  be  mailed  you.  Catalog  for  1913 
is  not  yet  out,  but  you  can  use  1912.  If 
you  have  no  catalog,  one  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

One   Hundred  Tons  of 

BEESWAX 

For  Our  35th  Season's  Run  of 

DADANT'S   FOUNDATION 

Get  our  prices  before  selling  your  wax.  Get  our  prices  before 
buying  your  foundation  and  supplies  No  shipment  too  large. 
No  shipment  too  small.  Send  for  our  prices  on  working  wax 
into  foundation,  also  catalog  of  Supplies.     Write  today. 

DADANT  &  SONS,    Hamilton,  III. 


FEBRUARY   15,   1913 
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SPRAYERS 


'i^" 


arket 


For   large  or  small  orchards,  m; 
gardens,  potato  farms,  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,    home  and   garden    work, 
poultry      plants,     whitewashing 
cleaning,  cold  water  painting, 
etc.  From  Bucket.  Knapsach 
and   Barrel   Sprayers 

Traction  and    50.   100, 

/150    and     250    gallon 


's>. 


«5 


Power     Sprayers — 
complete  or  in  part 
to    build   up 
sprayers     a  I 
ready  in  use. 
40    com 
b  i  n 
tions 


on  tilde 
pumps,  no 
orrosion, 

unit  sprayers,  so 
you   can  build  big- 
ger   when    necessary. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
em   and    write    for   new 
ooklct."5/j-av"i^;"i«, 
Trees2.nA  Bushes."   We  also     | 
make  full  line  potato  machines, 
garden  tools,  etc. 


Bateman  MTg  Co. 

Box  12W 
Qrenloch,  N.  J. 


FACTORY  PRICES 


Thfc  famous  WITTE , 
Gasoline  Engine,  built 
for  43  years  by  Ed.  Wltte, 
master  enfjlne  builder,  now  sold  direct  to  y 
The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every 
provement  up-to-date— detached  cylinders,  ve 
cal  valves,  etc. — the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a  I 
Real  5-Year  Guarantee.    Just  think!    It   takes  | 
only  2c  to  get  the  money-saving,  factory  prices 
on  54  styles  and  sizes.    Save  money!     Write  at  1 
once  tor    FREE    TRIAL   OFFER    and   catalog. 
State  style  and  size  wanted.    Address 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1937  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ELECTRIC 

steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Livjng 
Raising  Poultry   .^         "^ 


Cut  down  living  eipeDBCB — raise  poultry  f 
your  own  use  and  for  Bale  to  nelghborB.  Thou- 
eauds  make  money  this  way  with 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 
LlfeProducers— LifePreserTers  „    ,,    ,.„ 

Why  don't  jou  do  the  same?  Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  Btart.  BoolilefHow  to 
R»l80  48  out  of  00  Chicks"— lOc.  Cafalopue  FREE.  Write  today.  AddreBs 
DesBIoineB  Incubator  Co.,    19U  Second  St.,     Des  nolnes,  la. 


^v. 


No.  38J 
Planet  Jr  Single 
Wheel  Disc  Hoe,  Cul- 
tivator, andPlovir  gives 
universal      satisfac- 
tion, e?;pecially  in 
peat  lands. 


Has  steel  frame,  carries  3  discs  on 
each  side,  pair  of  efficient  3-prong 
teetli,  plow,  and  leaf-lifter. 

You'll  save  money 

Use  the  farm  and  garden  tools 
that  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  men; 
that  give  thorough  crop-enlarging 
cultivation,  and  do  it  in  a  scien- 
tific way  with  the  Planet  Jr. 

Backed  by  over  40  years'  ex- 
perience of  a  practical  farmer  and 
manufacturer.    Fully  guaranteed. 

I  No.  101  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe,  Cultiva- 
torandHillerisnew  and  already  a  favor- 
ite. Finishes,  at  one  passage,  rows  up 
to  ZVi  feet  apart  even  if  they  vary  in 
width.  Capital  level  cultivator,  hiller,  | 
plow,  furrower.  Can  be  fitted  with  vine- 
turner  attachment  and  all-steel  wheel. 
-g-i-n  iril^t  An  inslruclive  64=page 
f  KCjCiS  illustrated  catalogue 

Contains  valnilile  advict  ab 
the  touls  for  each  kind  oi  culti 
tion  You  can't  afford  to  mi 
it!  Send  postal  for  it 
today! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box    1106S 
Philadelphia , 


DnQIPARRQ  30  for  25  Cents.  Beautiful,  colored,  em- 
rUOIuHnUOi  bossed.  Birthday,  Valentines,  Lin- 
coln and  Washineton  Birthdays,  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
Easter.  HAHN  CO.,  254  W.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Reasons  Why  You  Should 

investigate  the  SANDOW 
Kerosene  stationary  ENGINE 


It  runs  on  kerosene  (coal  oil ),  gasoline,  alconoi 
or  distillate  without  change  of  equipnient— 
starts  without  cranking— runs  in  either  direc- 
tion—throttle governed— hopper  cooled— speed 
controlled  while  running— no  cams— no  valves 
—no  gears— no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts— portable— light  weight— great  power— 
starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below  zero— com- 
plete,  ready  to  run— children  operate  them-6- 
year  Ironclad  guarantee  — 16-day  money* 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  frte  catalog, 
which  shows  how  Sandow  will  be  useftU 
to  vou.  Our  special  advertising  propo- 
sition saves  you  one-half  cost  of  first 
engine  sold  In  your  county.  (IMJ 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
72    Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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FORCE.  FEED 


Here'sMyNewf      ' 

1913  Model  -:         fc^_ 

Galloway  Spreader^^  .^ 
That  I  Want  To  t 
Ship  To  Your  Farm  FREE! 


No  payment  down — no  bank  deposit — no  lease,  notes  or  mortgages — no  red 

tape  or  obligations  of  any  kind  whatever.  I'll  ship  you  this  new,  1913  Model  Galloway 
right  to  your  farm  for  30  or  even  90  days  trial  absolutely  free  I'm  going  to  make  this  spreader  prove 
its  worth  to  you  without  a  word  of  argument  on  my  part  whatever.  Here's  the  way  I'll  do  it:  I'll  put  the 
spreader  on  your  farm  for  a  30  to  90  days  trial  absolutely  free.  I'll  put  it  right  straight  up  to  you.  Figure 
out  a  series  of  tests  that  would  make  scrap  iron  and  kindling  out  of  any  other  spreader  made — then  try  them 
on  the  Galloway.  Load  it  up  as  full  as  she'll  hold  with  the  toughest,  tramped  down  or  frozen  slough  hay 
manure.  Let  your  team  trot  and  slam  it  in  gear!  Do  you  think  that  tliere  is  one  other  manufacturer 
—  in  the  world  that  would  dare  to  hint  at  such  a  test  as  that?    You  know  there  isn't  J    But 

if  you  can  think  of  a  severer  test,  go  ahead.     I'll  take  all  the  risk  and  let  you  be 
the  sole  judge.    If  you  think  you  can  possibly  get  along  without  the  Galloway  af- 
ter you  have  had  the  free  trial,  just  send  it  back  to  me.  I'll  pay  the  freight  both  Wiiys — 
you  won't  be  out  one  cent.  If  yoa  want  to  keep  it,  I'U  guarantee  to  save  you  $25  to  $50. 

Get  My  Big  1913  Proposition  NOW! 

Four  years  ago  I  started  working  on  the  biggest,  finest  and  most  daring  plan  J've  ever 
offered.  Now  I've  got  it  perfected.  I  can't  explain  it  here — there  isn't  rcrom.  But 
,if  you'll  write  me  at  once  I'll  tell  yon  how  yon  may  get  one  of  my  1913  Model  Spreaders 
partly  or  entirely  without  its  costing  you  one  cent.  I  won't  ask  you  to  do  any  work — 


any  soliciting  or  any'canvassing.      It's  the''fairest.  cleanest,  most  amazingly  generoos,  uo-operative 
plan  that  you  or  anybody  else  ever  heard  of.    Write  me  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 

My  Regular  $1  Book— ''A  Streak  of  Gold ''» FREE 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  any  farmer  ever  held  in  his  hands.  Explains  fully,  in  plain  langTin^e,  how 

make  manure  the  greatest  money  cmp  on  the  farm,   how  to  spread  it.  care  for  and  use  it.      I'll  send  it 

>ee,  also  my  1913  Spreader  Catalog  and  full  detaila  of  r^'>'  iQi?.  proposition.    Send  a  letter  or  postal . 

Wm.  Gairoway,  Pres.  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  1 689  Salloway  Sta.,  WATERLOO,  lA. 

Spreaders  io  Btock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis.  Council  Bluffs,  Winnipeg'.  99 


BLACK- 
BERRIES 


Allen's  standard  varieties  aie  haidy,  prolific, 
true  to  ni-mc  AH  shipments  Irum  fresh, 
vjj;orous  stock.  Buyfroni  Allen, largeist  grow- 
er of  berry  plants.  In  business  28  years.  Full 
line  strawberry,  raspberry  and  small  fruit  plants, asparagus  and  privet. 

ite  fur  illustrated  Bcrrry  Book,  full  of  valuable  iuforiu..tion.     Tells  how  to  t'ow 
berr.es  at  home  for  proiit.     FREE  on  reguest. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Box  57  Salisbury.  Md. 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN-    Send  for  Annoal Catalog  vrhich  will  tell 
TIFIC  WORKMANSHIP    y^^  ^j,^  j,  y,,„  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


CAREFUL     PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 


=How  to  Produce  Extracted  Honey = 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  neatly  printed,  illustrated  booklet,  the  second  edition  of 
which  has  just  been  pubUshed.  Each  operation  in  the  process  of  extracted- 
honey  production  is  explained  in  detail  with  photographic  reproductions  and 
drawings  to  make  the  text  more  plain.  Beginning  with  the  chapter  on  "Preparing 
Colonies  for  the  Honey-flow,"  the  booklet  concludes  with  a  description  of  "Pack- 
ages for  Extracted  Honey."  .  .  .  Many  helpful  and  valuable  suggestions  will  be 
found  within  the  44  pages  this  booklet  contains,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  its 
addition  to  our  Bee-keepers'  10-cent  Library.     Order  by  name  or  specify  Number  25. 


THE   A,  I.  ROOT   COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


MEDINA,  OHEO 


CHICAGO 


FEBRUARY    15,    1913 

A  FARMER'S   GARDEN 


Is  without  real  serious  meaningr  to 
many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in    modem    hand    tools 


Wheel  Hoes 
and  Drills 


lUOMME 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing-,  cultivating^, 
weeding,  furrowing,  ridding,  etc.,  in  ain 
garden,  with  better  results,  far  less 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
38  or  more  combinations  at  $3.50  to  $12,00. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new    booklet,     "Gardening  with 
Modern  Tools"  also  copy  of  ourpaper 
"Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News"— both  are  free. 

BATEMAN  M'F'GCO. 

Box  1202  Grenloch.N.  J. 


Prevent    bligrht, 
destroy  insects  which  play 
havoc  with  your  crops.    300,000  suc- 
cessful g-ardeners  and  orchardists 
will  tell  you— use — 

Brown's  Auto  Spray 

40  Styles  and  sizes.  For  6  acres  of  field 
crops,  or  1  acre  ot  trees,  use  Auto  Spray 
No.  l»!haiid  power,  4  pal.  capacity— Auto 
Pop,  non-clogging  nozzle— all  kinds  of 
sprays  witli  Instant  cliange.  For  large 
sprayers,  Brown's 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

—the   only  nozzle  made   that   will  spray  anii  solution 
for  days  without  clogging.    Adjustable  for  all  sprays. 
Write  tor  Spnii/ing  Guide  FREE. 
THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,    2U  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SPRAYERS    ^^ 

Gets  twice  the  results  — ::^HS=;'^ 
with  same  labor  and  fluid.  Cjc=*"""' 
Flat  or  round,  line  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash 
ing.etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  tree. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

207  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


praying 

Guide 

FREE 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


Farmers  and  Fanciers 

should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses;  tells  cost  to  build-  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS— $2,25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,     81  Henry  St.,  Bnffala,  N.  Y. 


BfiacwN 


"Bin 


BARGAINS 

'in  Fence.  150  styi 
cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 
Send  for  bargain  fence 
pletoiesi-ALLFREE. 

FENCE  a  WIRE  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Get  It  Fr^om 
^  /he  Faetony 
Direct 


:KITSELMANl 
FENCE 

'Made  from  thorongh- 
ly  (JaUanlzed  0|ien 
Ilparf  h  steel  wire.  Our 
fri  e  (  at  ilofT  shows  100 
st\les  and  helprhts  of 
h<)..r.  farm  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 


1,2  Cents  a  Rod  Up 

Sold  on  30  days  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied  re- 
turn It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
youruioney.    80-rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 

BARBED    WIRE     $1.55 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalogue. 

KITSELM  AN  BROS.  Box  2 1    Mnncie,  Indiana. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, 14c.     M 

°tf^  41-inch  Farm  Fence,. „21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence.-22>4c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
L  Many  styles  and  heights.    Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  information  you  should  have. 
1  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  101  Winchester,  Ind. 


Makes  and  bnma  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  leo  candle  power  ligbt.  No 
k  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor™ 


.,.    /loo JTHE'BESTLIGHT 

■I      f  CANDLE/ 

,1b'— i  power/ 


Lighted  instantly.  Over200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.Wrlte  for  catalog 

THE  BEST  I/IGHT  CO," 
306   K.  5tli  St.,  Cantoa.  •< 


AGENTS  s^'^™"^^ 

^SelUagthe  Denly  patented  Brandt  Ctgu  Lighter.    Is 
operated  with  one  hand ;    gives   an  instantaneouQ 
light,  every  time  the  button  Is  pressed.  No  electildty, 
no  battery,  no  wires,  Don.expIoslve.     StiikeG  a 
light  without  the  aid  of  matches.     Lights  your 
I  pipe,    ctgar,   dgaiette,    gas    Jet.  whenever   and 
IwlierereT  It  Is  wanted.     Works   with  one  hand 
|and  never  falls.    Something  new.     Big  draiand. 
I  Everyone  wants  one.    Write  quick  for  wholesale 
'terms  and  prices, 
F.  W.  Brandt  Lighter  Co..  4S  Hudson  St.,  Rcw  York  (Ml. 


If  you  want  a  cheap 
NO  MORE    and  safe  method  for 
RABBITS    l<eeping      RABBITS 
KADDna  ^nd   gt)RERSoutof 
your  orchard. paint  your  trees  with  "  Sul- 
focide"  the  new  concentrated  suh^hur 
compound.     Easy  to  prepare  and  apijly. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.    "Sul- 
FociuE"s()lves  the  rabbit  problem  Write 
today  for  booklet, "SuLFociDE.Sure  pro. 
tecti-n  frcim  rabbits  and  borers."       Ad- 
dress B.C.  Pratt Co.,50 Church  St.,N.Y. 
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COME 

MCH  LANOS-REASONABIE 


RY 


Vi 


Virginia's  truck  lands  assure 
attractive  returns  from  intelligent 
cultivation.    North  and  South  Carolina   I    v^     ^^ 
afford  splendid  opportunities  to  raise  under 
attractive  conditions  Potatoes,  Melons,  Tobacco, 
Sugar  Cane,  Devrberries,  Stravrberries.   Georgia,  the  em- 
pire state  of  the  south,  attracts  the  homeseeker  who  wants  to 
locate  on  rich,  arable  land,  producing  good  money  crops  with-     ""'^ 
in  easy  reach  of  markets.     Florida,  land  of  opportunity,  home  of  the  successful  cn4ti- 
vatioQ  of  the  Orange,  Grape  Fruit,  Celery  and  a  long  list  of  Vegetables,  which  combina- 
tion of  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  pats  in  the  first  markets  at  best  prices.     Several  crops 
annually;  crop-growing  season  348  days.     The  Six  Southern  States  traversed  by  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  offer  special  inducements.  Ideal  climate,  water  plentiful,  quick  transportation  to  t 
markets.     Illustrated  booklets  free. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt,,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY.  Suite    376 ,  NORFOLK.  VA. 


Hundreds    of    Carloads    of 

and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Evergreens.  Shrubs, 
Hardy  Roses,  etc.  1200 
acres,  60  In  Hardy 
Roses,  none  better 
grown.  47  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Be= 
gonias,  Everblooming 
Roses,  Geraniums,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Mall  size  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB 
CANNAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years.  Fifty 
ctioice  collections  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 
etc.  For  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  ask  for  Catalog-  No.  1, 
112  pases;  for  Seeds,  Everblooming-  Roses,  Cannas,  Gerani- 
ums. Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  in  g-eneral.  Catalog 
No.  2,  168  pages.     Both  FREE. 

Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  at  least  cost.  Try  it.  59  Yrs. 
Tiie  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co..  Box  136,   Palnesville,  Oiiio. 


Bonanza 
Assortment 
of  Vegetable] 
Seeds 

Get  this  for  your  kitchen 
garden.    For  16c  postpaid.    Wot^h  35c. 
Sure  to  please.  1  package  each  : 
Cabbace  Carrot  Cucumber 

Lettuce  Onion  Kadlsh 

Above  collection  and  six  big  pack-    9(»p 

ages  of  choice  flower  seeds  idO\j 

I'i  packaees  In  all. 
or  senil  30c  and  we  add  tlie  wonderful  New 
E.irliest  Rfd  Ririini;  Hood  Tomato — alone  sells 
at  15c.     Ciitalcs;   and  Pp-miura   List  FREE. 

'  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co. ,  173 So.  8lh  St„ LaCrosse.  Wis. 


m 


DoubteYburProfitsW^i 


Fill  5'our  poultry  yard.s  with  trees  and  bush  fruits  and  reap  a  double 
haivest.    The  poultry  thrive  on  the  insects  and  revel  in  the  shade. 
The  fruit  produces  better  and  surer  crops.  6300  per  acre 
is  an  average  return  from  fruit.  Begin  planting  this  spring. 


"Scarff  *s  Frtiit  Catalog" 

Offers  special  inducements.     A  reputation  of  over  2,5  years  is  back  of 
every  order.     Our  list  is  complete,  full.v  describing  the  products  of  our  1100 
51  acre'Nursery  and  Seed  Farms.    Send  for  our  free  orchard  tree  catalog.    Also 
describes  our  small  fruit  and  farm  seeds.    Write  today.     It's  free. 

Send  the  nnraes  and  addresses  of  5  Fruit  Growers  and  pet  a  fine  cur- 
rant bush  frej  W.  X.  (SCAKFF,        Box  A,        Kew  Carlisle,  Ohio 
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Rfil'S 


The  sower 
has  no  second  chance. 
A  good  beginning  is  the 
only  sate  rule;    put  your 
faith  in  the  best  seeds  you  can 
buy.    Ferry's  have  had  the  highest 
reputation  for  over  50  years.   For  sale 

everywhere.     1913  Catalogue  free  on  request. 
D.  lU.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

SEEDS 


Every  Home  Should 
Have    a     Berry     Bed 

One  man  made  $200  with 
berries  in  his  yard.  YOU 
can  do  likewise.  Get  your 
sets  fi-om  ALLEN,  largest 
grower  of  true-to-naine 
strawberry  plants.  2-5 
years'  experience.  Allen  s 
Strawberry  BooK 

tells  how  to  grow  berries  for  profit 
Has  valuable  information  on  sii  ill 
fruits.  Sent  FREE  on  request 
Full  line  of  siiiall  fruit  plants 
shrubs,  privet,  asparagus,  etc.  VII 
shipments  gr'iaranteed  fresh  ai  d 
vigorous.    Allen's  plants  arc  beat. 

"W   F.  ALLEN 
57     Market  St.     Salisbury,  Md. 


f 


HiH's  Ivergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks.     Protect  crops  and  s 
1  Keep  house  and  barn  warmer — save  fuel— save 
I  ieed.     Hill's  evergreens  are  hardy,  nursery- 
iwn— low  priced.  Get  Hill's  free  illustrated 
I  evergreen  book  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Of- 
Ifers— from  $4.50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years 
I  experie.ice.  World's  largest  growers.  Write. 
Illl.l.  .MKSEKY  (O.,  Inc.      Evergreen 


.140  I'iMin 


Ills 


Specialists. 


WIN  WEALTH  WITH  STRAWBERRIES 


of  plants  at  lowest  prices.    This  wonderful 
book  free.  Send  postal.  Berry  Crest,  Box  187,  Clarinda,Ia. 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 

and  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
■written  by  America's  most 
I  successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
'great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
i  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
■boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
beiTies  yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.    It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  400,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


09D  SEEDS 

^"^    BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will   give   a  lot   of  new 

|S*  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 

'^  fill.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 

*not  O.  K. — money    refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 

.„^_     and  your  neighbors*  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,      Rockford,  Illinois 


APPLE 
GROWINQ 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  longer 
trees  are  sprayed  -with 
"SCALECIDE"  the  more 
beautiful,  healthful  and 
fruitful  they  become.  "SU  ALEC  IDE"  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils— the  only  one 
eontainiiigiiistiuct  fungicidal  properties.  "SCALE- 
CIDE"  will  positively  kill  all  soft-bodied  suckiugin- 
sects  without  iiij  nry  to  the  tree.  Let  us  prove  these 
statements.  .Send  today  for  free  booklet  "SCALE- 
CIDE— the  Tree  Saver."  Address  B.  G.  PRATT 
(JO..  Mfg,  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Dept.  6. 


450.000 


TREES 


200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c, 
Catalog  free      LEWIS  KOESCH  &  SOiN,    Box  A,  Fredania,N.T. 


HONA/ 


K 


By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.     A  most  entertaining  and  practical  book  for  the 

beginner.     Tells  a  beginner's  experiences  in  a  way  to  help  other  beginners. 

PRICE  $1.10  POSTPAID.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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The  Small  Egg-Factory 

If  you  are  keeping  a  few  hens  in  the  back  yard,  or  want  to, 
you  do  not  need  or  want  99  out  of  100  poultry  books  that 
flood  the  country.  C,  You  want  something  for  YOUR  needs, 
written  especially  for  back-yard  amateurs,  whether  beginners  or 
experienced  pullet  owners. 

There  have  been  from  time  to  time  a  few  books  written  for 
you.  All  of  them  are  now  practically  out-of-date.  There  is 
only  one  back-yard  poultry  authority  that  is  up-to-the-minute, 
and  that  is  our  new  booklet 

"Egg  Secrets" 

J.  M.  Poster  wrote  "  Egg  Secrets."  He  is  the  Egg  King — the  owner  of  the  famous  Rancocas  Farm 
— and  what  he  doesn't  know  about  poultry  isn't  learnable.  Mrs.  Foster  made  an  experiment  with 
this  back-yard  egg  factory,  and  she  made  a  go  of  it.  You  ought  to  hear  what  she  says  about  it.  It's 
all  in  the  book.    Now,  we  say  that  you  can  do  this  very  thing  as  sure  as  two  and  two  make  four. 

Now,  here's  the  fact: — The  table  scraps  in  an  average  family  will  furnish  chickens  with  all  their 
food  except  the  grain — in  return  for  these  scraps  and  a  little  grain  you  will  get  eggs  the  year  round 
— fine,  clean,  delicately  flavored  eggs  whose  history  you  know  and  which  you  can  open  without  trepi- 
dation and  eat  with  delight. 

Then  you  needn't  care  whether  eggs  are  thirty  cents  or  eighty  cents — you  can  have  yours  always, 
and  always  fresh,  for  practically  nothing. 

These  are  facts.  Don't  let  any  thing  that  you've  heard,  or  some  neighbor's  experience  sway  you. 
Some  people  couldn't  raise  English  sparrows.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  people 
who  are  running  a  back-yard  egg  factory  successfully — who  are  eating  their  own  fresh  eggs  daily 
while  you  are  getting  the  cold-storage  variety  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Stop  Paying  Outrageous  Prices 
for  Unspeakable  Eggs 

You  needn't  have  a  lot  of  chickens — you  needn't  have  a  big  yard.  You  needn't  worry  about  the  roost- 
ers crowing  and  disturbing  the  neighborhood — for  they  are  strictly  barred  in  this  plan.  You  eat  them 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  a  nuisance.  Just  a  few  hens  will  suffice  for  an  average  family — 
less  for  a  small  one — and  besides  the  waste  scraps  of  meat  and  vegetables  from  your  table  you  need 
to  feed  them  only  a  grain  ration.  It's  the  easiest  sort  of  thing  when  you've  read  the  book  and  know 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  the  thing. 

Special  money-back  offer.    "Egg  Secrets"  and 
Farm  Journal—only  $1.  Mail  Coupon  today 


GUARANTEE 

Any  subscriber  may- 
discontinue  tHe  Farm 
Journal  at  any  time,  for 
any  reason,  or  for  NO 
reason, and  tHeunused 
proportion  of  his  remits 
tance  ^vill  be  refunded 
—Publishers  Farm  Journal. 


The  Farm  Journal  is  for  the  beginner  and  the  expert  poultry- 
man,  gardener,  fruit  grower ;  for  the  women  folks,  the  men, 
the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  the  paper  that  keeps  the  youngsters 
at  home  in  the  evenings.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  peo- 
ple who  are  thinking  of  country  things — chickens,  and  the 
like.  Cheerful,  amusing,  intensely  practical,  absolutely  clean. 
And  when  the  time  is  up  it  will  stop.  So  sure  are  we  that 
you  will  like  the  Farm  Journal  that  we  give  you  full  right 
to  stop  it  at  any  time  and  get  back  the  remaining  part  of  your 
money.     (See  Guarantee.) 

DON'T  DELAY — send  the   coupon   NOW! 


Farm 

Journal, 

Philadelphia 


Farm  Journal,  COUPON 
117  W.  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia. 

Dear   Sirs :   Here  is    Name 

my  dollar,  for  which 

send  me   a   copy   of  -p    ^ 

"Egg   Secrets,"   and    ^-  ^ 

Farm  Journal  for  4  St.   or 

years.  R.  F.   D State . 
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JOHNSON 

Wants    Fruit    Growers 

-to  send  for  his  new    poultry 
book.    It  is  the  greatest  ever 
printed.  Home  written  andhome 
printed.   Full  of  common  sense 
about  chicken-raising  iox profit. 
Tells  a  lot  of  things  about  incu- 
bators and  poultry  that  will  show 
you  the  quickest  path   to  hrgeest 
success.     Tells     how     Johnson 
started  with    65c    and  built  the 
greatest  business  of  its  kind  in  the 
■world.  Tells  why  more  than  400,000 

Old  Trusty 

incubators 
have  been 
sold  and  why 
they  are  all 
making  big 
money  for 
;j  -^-„.,„  .^^^^__^^_  ^  ^ir^  ■<-'}^  ^jfl^  o  w  ners.  It 
""  '     shows      hun- 

dreds of pho- 
tographs 
sent  to   the 
Johnsons-  it 
tells   about 
the    famous 
Old  Trusty  patent  that 
prevents     anyone     else 
from  making  an  incuba- 
tor as  good  as  the  Old 
Trusty   and   you  ought 
It  is    free    for  a  postal. 
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FREE  TRIAL 

10  or  20  Years 

Guarantee 

PRICE 

Less  Than  $10 

to   have  this  book. 

Write  Postal  Now 

No  other  machine  is  made  like 
the  Old  Trusty:    3  cases— inner 
case  of  K  Inch  powder  dry,  Cali- 
fornia redwood.  Covered  with  a 
casing     of     fireproof   asbestos. 
Outer  casing  galvanized  metal. 
Cold  rolled  copper  tank,  safety 
lamp  and  self  regulator.  Equ  i  p- 
pedwith  egg-tester,  trays.  Ty- 
cos  Thermometer  and  every- 
thing worth  having  in  a  ma- 
chine—price   Igss    than    tlO. 
Freight  paid  E.   of  Kockies; 
allowed  that  far  if  jou  live 
beyond.    Address 

JOHNSON-Incubator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Neb, 


GET  IT 


Before  buying 
any  kind   of  an  iii- 
c  II  bator,  at    any 
price,    from  any 
body,  cet  my  1913  offer  on 
tlie  IDEAL.     Last  year  I 
broke  the  record  for  low 
price  on  efficient,  depend- 
able incubator.  This  year  I'm  going  still  further. 

I'm  Going  to  Pay  the  Freight— Give  You  An  Un- 
qualified Guarantee— Include  Everything  FREE. 

When  ^^^iting,  tell  me  what  size  incubator  you  are  inter- 
ested in  and  Ml  send  vou  ray  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
POULTRY  BOOK  FREE.  Describes  Standard  Bred 
Poultry,  tells  how  to  become  successful  ?nd  other 
valuable  information.  Easily  worth  Jl.CO.  Because  it 
contains  advertising,  you  get  it  FREE.  Ask  lor  copy. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  48     Rockford.  llUnois 


¥  Saf  Oct  Rrkrklf  "ProMahla  Poultryi" 
*-i«I»*-»t  DlJtrn.  Finest  published,  128 
pasres  practical  facts,  ISO  beautiful  pictiu-es.  Tells 
how  lO  breed,  hatch,  feed  and  market  by  latest 
improved  methods.  All  about  world's  famous 
Runner  Ducks  and  52  other  pure-bred  varieties. 
This  50-cent  book   and   lowest  price  list  of   best 

fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  supplies,  p*c.,  only  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,     Boi     97,  Clarioda,  Iowa 


Send  me  a  postal  Hght  now.    I 
want  to  send  you  the  most  re- 
markable World's  Cham- 
ionship  facts  ever  pub- 
lished—show  you  how 
to  get  into  the  prize- 
winning    class,  how 
to  make  more  money 
at  least  expense.    I'll 
quote  you  my  sensa- 
tional    direct  -  from  - 
factory   price    on    the 
6-time  winner— the 

World's' 

Champion 
Belle  City 

^Lesj  Than  Losers  Cost 
I  want  to  tell  vou   how 
Belle  City  won  in  10,000 
hatch-contests  year  after 
3/ear— facts  about  the  win- 
ners, how  they  did  it  and 
how    you 
an  do  it. 
I'll  give  you 
1,    2     or    3 
months 
home    test.    10 
'year  guarantee,  freight 
'prepaid  offer  and  my  low 
Fprice  proposition.     I'll  send 
I  you  all  this  information  free 
^if  you  just  write  me  a  postal 

w  for  World's  Championli 
[hatching  facts.— Jim  Rohan,  Pres 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  6$  Racine,  Wis. 


Raise  Poultry,  Too 

1913  is  one  year  that  you  ought  to  double  -up  on  profits. 
You  know  how  high  poultry  and  eggs  org— because 
of  last  season's  scarci»y.  You  know  the  prices  are 
going  «p.  So  are  profits.  Why  not  get  your  share? 
Let  us  send  you  our  big  244-page  Free  Book  "Profit- 
able Poultry  and  E^g  Production."  It's  over-running 
with  neiv  knowledge  on  poultry  raising— proved  facta 
helpful  to  beginners  and  old-timers.    Tells  all  about 

r^VPUCDC  INCUBATORS 

Vx  I  rnililvO  and  BROODERS 

World's  Standard  Equipment.  Illustrates  latest  Im- 
proved Methods.  Read  the  headings  of  Eight  Special 
Chapters— brand  new : 

Chapter  I— What  is  Possible  in  Poultry  Meat  Production 
Chapter  II— What  Can  Be  Done  in  Way  of  Egg  Production 
Chapter  III- Deep-Litter  Feeding  Experiments  of  191; 
Chapter  IV— Quick  Maturity  in  General-Purpose  Fowls 
Chapter  V— Ages  and  Weights  of  Chickens  for  Table  Use 
Chapter  VI  — How  to  Establish  Prolific  Egg-Yield  Flocks 
Chapter  Vll— Today's  Best 
Chance  in  the  Poultry  Busi- 
ness;  Chapter  VI 11 —Small- 
Scale  Poultry  Keeping  on  a 
Practical  Basis. 
Tells  about  Cyphers 
Company's  Free  Bui-  ( 
letin  and  Letter  Ser- 
vice  and  what  it 
means  to  you.  Write  for  ' 
your i>fe  copy  tjjdau^to  'n^cYPHERS  ir.CUSATDR  | 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept  69  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  j 


Make  Hens  Lay 

more  eggs,  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks-, 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone, 

UAklll'O    LATEST   MODEL 
NIAIlll   0  BONE-CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.     1 
Days' Free  Trial.   No  money  In  advance.  Book  free 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  37,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intenaed  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


Raspberry-clover  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans  at  9  cts. 
Sample,  5  cts.  J.  D.  Hull  &  Bro.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


No.  2  fall  comb  honey,   $2.50  per  case  of  24  sec- 
tions.      QuiRiN-THE-QuEEN-BREEDER,  Bellevue,  O. 


Clover  honey  of  finest  quality,   in  new  60-lb.   cans 
at  9  cts.  per  lb.  J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky. 


For  Sale. — Finest  quality  of  extracted  honey. 
J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,   O. 


Ftnest  extracted  water-white  alfalfa  and  amber 
alfalfa  honey  in  5.  10,  and  60-lb.  cans.  Samples 
10  cents.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  111. 


For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in   60-lb.   cans.      C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,   N.  Y. 


Foe  Sale. — White-clover  and  basswood  honey  in 
new  60-lb.  square  cans.  Write  for  prices,  and  state 
how  much  wanted. 

L.  S.  Griggs,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,   Mich. 


We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  extract- 
ed white-clover  honey  from  a  prominent  producer. 
This  honey  has  a  very  heavy  bodv,  and  was  well 
ripened  before  it  was  taken  off  the  hives.  We  ship 
it,  if  preferred,  in  liquid  form  without  extra  charge, 
in  new  tin  cans  holding  five  gallons  each,  two  cans 
in  a  case.  Ask  for  a  free  sample  of  lot  81,  and  our 
price.  We  have  some  fine  fall  amber  extracted.  An 
early  fall  flow  caught  a  producer  before  he  could  get 
his  white  honey  oi¥,  so  his  crop  had  to  be  graded  as 
amber.  Free  sample  and  the  price  for  asking.  Lot 
No.  69.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honey,    and   beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173   So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted. — Comb    and   extracted   honey    and   bees- 
wax.   Write  us.     Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York. 


What  do  you  get  for  your  honey  1  Would  you  be 
willing  to  produce  a  thoroughly  ripe  grade  of  honey 
and  get  one-half  cent  or  more  above  market  price  ? 
We  do  it,  and  market  our  own  honey.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  beekeepers  in  California  and  else- 
where who  will  supply  us  with  this  grade  of  honey, 
as  our  trade  demands  more  honey  than  we  can  pro- 
duce of  this  quality. 

Spknceb  Apiabiks  Co.,  Nordhoflf,  Cal. 


GLEAJJINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 

FOR  SALE 

Bees,  honey,  and  beekeepers'  supplies. 

A.  E.  Burdick,  Sunnyside,  Wash, 

A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices. 

A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

-Full  line  of  Root's   goods   at  factory 
Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


For   Sale, 
prices. 


For  Sale. — 58  T  supers,  new  and  painted,  at 
one-third  value.  E.  Bradley,  Trenton,  Ky. 

For  Sale. — Red-cedar  posts,  polled  Durham  cat- 
tle, and  Italian  bees.  Steen  Pkeeman,  Wamsley,  O. 

For  Sale. — Root  or  Falconer  bee  supplies.  Free 
catalog.    Save  freight, 

G.  F.  Stanton,  Buckingham,  Fl». 

For  Sale, — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case,  good  as  new;  25  cents  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

For  Sale. — 50  one-story  eight-frame  dovetailed 
hives,  nailed  and  painted,  complete  with  Hoffman 
frames.  H.  C.   Short,  Winchester,   O. 

For  Sale. — 150  standard  size,  eight-frame  hives, 
painted.  Cash  price,  75  cts.  each;  supers,  30  cts. 
each.  F.  O.  B.  Gilman,  la.        Rev.  A.  R.  Coover, 

For  Sale, — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies ; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog   and   particulars.  The   Pe'nn   Co.. 

(Succes.sor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 

For  Sale. — Lot  of  Ideal  fence  separators,  $1.00 
per  100.  Ideal  section  slats,  70  cts.  per  100.  Used 
some,  but  in  good  condition. 

Geo.  H.  Rea,   Reynoldsville,   Pa. 

Root's  goods  at  Savannah.  The  logical  center  for 
your  orders.  The  quality  is  unexcelled.  Service  ac- 
curate  and  prompt.     Catalog  gladly. 

L.  W.  Crovatt,  Box  134,   Savannah,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — -White-sweet-clover  seed;  5  lbs.  by 
mail,  $1.00,  prepaid,  or  $3.50  per  bushel  well  clean- 
ed  but    unhulled,    f.  o.  b.   car.;    Penn,    Miss. 

The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east  Ore- 
gon beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   It  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

C.  E.  Sheiver,  Boise,  Idaho. 

For  Sale. — A  whole  bee-apiary  outfit.  Half  is 
new,  and  all  in  good  condition,  all  dovetailed  ten- 
frame  size  and  Root's  goods.  I  gave  $120  for  it,  but 
will  take  $40,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  For  further  inquiry  write 
R.  P.  Hanlon,  Harvard,  Neb.  For  reference  write 
Harvard  State  Bank  and  Union  State  Bank,  Har- 
vard,   Neb. 

Best  No.  1  sections,  1000,  $4.40;  2000,  $8.60; 
3000,  $12.60;  5000,  $20.00.  No.  2,  50  cts.  less; 
plain,  25  cts.  less.  White-pine  hive,  1% -story,  eight- 
frame,  $1.45;  10-frame,  $1.60;  100  Hoffman  frames, 
$2.60;  100  extracting  frames,  $1.75;  3  per  cent  dis- 
count till  April   1.     Catalog  free.     Bees  for  sale. 

H.   S.  DuBY,  St.  Anne,   111. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Wanted. — Position   as   assistant   apiarist  for   sea- 
son of  1913.    Good  references.         W.  H.  Hull, 
Box   37921,   care   of  Gleanings  in   Bee   Culture, 
Medina,    Ohio. 

Situation  wanted  by  an  experienced  beeman,  23 
years  of  age,  of  good  clean  habits,  doesn't  use  liquor 
or  tobacco.  Best  of  references  furnished  on  applica- 
tion.       Address  Amos  Harker,  Cambridge,   Iowa. 

Wanted. — Position  by  a  young  man  of  good  hab- 
its ;  have  had  five  years  of  experience ;  also  have 
taken   a   course   in   apiculture.     References. 

E.  W.   Coleman,  Box   1414,   Jacksonyille,   Fl». 


FEBRUARY   15,   1913 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Our  queens  will  please  you.    Price  $1.00  each. 
C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — 50  to  300  colonies,  eight-frame,  good 
condition.  E.  F.  Atwateb,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

For  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens  bred  for 
honey,  gentleness,  and  proliflcness.  One,  $1.00;  6 
for  $5.00.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

A   word  to   the   wise   is   sufficient.     Murray's   fine 
North-Carolina  bre(f  Italian  queens  for  sale,  1913. 
H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 


Do  you  wish  to  be  treated  right  ?    Then  send  your 

orders  for  untested  three-banded  Italian  queens  to  us 

— 75  cts.  each;  $4.25  for  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.    Safe 

arrival,  and  the  Golden  Rule  for  all  our  customers. 

The  Golden  Rule  Bee  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed,  $2.00;   breeders,   $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnett's,  "Va. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each.  Bees 
per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  No  dis- 
sease  here.    Everything  guaranteed. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

We  will  requeen  all  our. 2000  colonies  this  spring. 
We  offer  the  one-year-old  queens,  removed  from  these 
hives,  at  40  cents  each,  any  quantity.  Italian  stock 
delivered  any  time  before  .June  1.  Untested  queens, 
this  year's  breeding,  60  cents  each,  delivery  guaran- 
teed.   Book  orders   now. 

Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


There  is  a  key  to  all  business ;  and  the  key  to 
successful  honey  production  is  "  good  "  queens.  We 
have  them,  and  know  how  to  raise  them.  "Thirty-five 
years'  experience.  Three-banded  Italians,  75  cts. 
each;  $4.25  for  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  We  handle  successfully 
the  orders  of  the  largest  producers. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Rialto,  Cal. 


Fob  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens  and  pack- 
ages. Best  honey-gatherers.  Satisfaction  or  your  mon- 
ey back.  No  disease.  Ready  about  April  1.  1  un- 
tested queen,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.25;  12  for  $8.00; 
%  lb.  bees,  $1.25  ;  1  lb.,  $2.00 ;  f.  o.  b.  here,  by  ex- 
press. Add  price  of  queens.  These  are  young  bees, 
so  will  live  longer  than  those  you  have  wintered. 
W.  D.  ACHORD,  Fitzpatri'ck,  Bullock    Co.,  Ala. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rufus-red  Belgian  hares.    Price  list  free. 

Harvey  L.  Stumb,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 


Wanted. — Raw  furs,  honest  prices,  honest  grades. 
George  E.  Kramer,  Valencia,  Pa. 


Strawberry     Growing    by     Strawberry    Pete,     sent 
iree.  P.  A.  Anderson,  Grand  Mound,  la. 

White   and  brown   ferrets.     Stamp   for   description 
and  prices.  Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,  Spencer,  O. 

White-flowered   goldenrod  for  sale  at  the  rate  of 
50    plants    for    50    cts.    postage    prepaid.     The    only 
plant  that  yields   nectar  and  pollen   after   frost. 
James  S.  Johnson,  Langnau,  Laurel  Co.,  Ky. 


REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale. — 40  improved  lots  with  house,  bearing 
orchard,  and  good  well,  in  Elk  City,  Okla. 

Rev.  p.  W.  Knappe,  Alta  Vista,  la. 

Home  of  10  acres,  unlimited  bee  and  poultry 
range — good  market ;  healthiest  locality  in  Texas ; 
$3000.    If  you  mean  business,  apply  to 

A.  F.  Z.,  Box  115,  Llano,  Tex. 

For   Sale. — A   small  place  with    106   colonies   of 
bees  and  fixtures  in  New  Scotia,  quite  near  the  large 
city  of   Schenectady,   one  of  the  most  flourishing  in 
the   world.    Addi-ess 
G.  H.  Adams,  Spring  and  Central  Aves.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

A  well-established  bee  business,  full  equipment 
for  comb  or  extracted,  with  49  acres  of  land,  good 
improvements,  a  fine  basswood  grove,  near  town  and 
school;  250  colonies  of  excellent  Italian  bees;  can 
give  time  on  part.  No  disease.  Only  those  who  mean 
business  need  write.      E.  S.  Miles,  Dunlap,  Iowa. 

Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  interested  in  Virginia. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Room  73,  Roanoke,  V». 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wanted. — Good  honey  location  with  or  without 
bees.  D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 

Wanted. — To  run  apiaries  in  Texas  or  adjoining 
States  on  shares.    I  have  good  territory.    References. 
T.  B.  BOWNDS,  Jr.,  Kerens,  Tex. 

Wanted. — 50  or  more  colonies  good  healthy  bees, 
in  good  locations  for  early  and  late  crop  of  honey. 
Give  cash  price,  etc.     R.  S.  Becktell,  Rifle,  Col. 

Wanted. — Bees.    Could,  at  fair  price,  take  a  car- 
load of  bees   in   the  spring;   prefer  middle  or  south- 
ern States.    Address,  giving  particulars, 
R.  P.  HOLTERMANN,  Brantford,   Ontario,   Canada. 

Carload  Bees  Wanted. — 300  colonies  bees  for 
spring  delivery,  in  good  condition  and  no  disease. 
Must  be  in  ten-frame  brood-chambers,  no  bottoms  or 
covers.  We  furnish  both  top  and  bottom  shipping- 
screens.  State  all  particulars  and  price  in  first  letter. 
The  Louis  H.  Scholl  Apiaries. 

New  Braunfels,   Tex. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — A  single  man,  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  apiary  for  comb  honey  and  to  assist  on  stock 
farm.    Permanent  work  for  right  man. 

W.  P.  Smith,  Artesia,  Miss. 

Wanted. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  for  season 
of  1913,  to  work  with  bees  and  on  farm.  Use  auto- 
mobile for  out-yards.  State  age,  experience,  and 
wages.  N.  L.  Stevens,  Moravia,   N.  Y. 

I  could  take  two  or  three  young  men  of  good  clean 
habits,    to    learn    beekeeping    during    the    season    of 
1913;    crop   last  year   45,000   lbs.     Board   free,    and 
something   more   if   we  both   do   well. 
R.  F.  HoLTERMANN,  Brautford,   Ontario,   Canada. 

Wanted. — A    queen-breeder    and    honey-producer, 
March  1  to  Nov.  1.    Give  age,  experience,  and  salary 
expected,  in  first  letter.    This  is  a  good  position  for 
an  unmarried  man  to  get  an  extensive  experience. 
W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Bullock  Co.,  Ala. 

Assistants  Wanted. — Good  chance  for  right 
kind  of  sober,  energetic  young  men  in  our  extensive 
apiary  work,  to  begin  right  away.  State  wages  ex- 
pected,  and  other  particulars,   in  first  letter. 

The  Louis  H.  Scholl  Apiaries, 

New  Braunfels,  Tex. 
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POULTRY 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $2.00  up. 

L.  A.  Ferris,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 


"  Eureka  "  winter  cases  and  W.  R.  eggs  my  spe- 
cialties.    Circular   free. 

B.  T.  BOSSERMAN,  Williamstown,  O. 


Buttercups    and    Kellerstraus    Orpingtons    at   bar- 
gain prices  if  taken  soon.  .„      ti 
Claud  Irons,  Lmesville,  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  bred  up  in  the  purple. 
Eggs,   15,   $1.00;   $5.00  per  100. 
Luther  Davis,  Box  2,  Clarksville,  Clinton  Co.,  O. 


Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties ;  also 
geese  and  Belgian  hares.    Catalog  free. 

Levi  Stumb,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red,  eggs  and 
chicks;  chicks,  $10  to  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $5.00  to 
$12.50  per  100.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  H.  ZuRBURG,  Topeka,   111. 


Standard-bred   heavy-laying   Barred   Rocks,    S.    C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds ;  stock  of  highest  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalog.    Do  it  now.         „^    ,    ,  .^.,     „, 
Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks,  Aristocrat  Strain.  Winners  at  all 
leading  shows,  both  meetings;  200  fine  pullets  and 
250  fine  cockerels.  These  cockerels  will  improve 
your  flock  tenfold  the  first  season.  ,       ,     t    .i 

W.   G.  GiLMORE,  Farmland,   Ind. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Snow-white  Indian  Runner  ducks;  handsome  and 
hardy;  Fishel  strain  direct.    Eggs  for  sale. 

^  F.  J.  Armstrong,  Nevada,  Ohio. 


Select  thoroughbred  Indian   Runner   ducks,   white 
and  fawn.    Eggs,  $1.00  per  dozen;   $7.00  Per  100. 
J.  C.  Wheeler,    921  Austin  Boulevard,  Oak  Park,  ill. 


Fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.00 
per  11;  $7.00  per  100.  Day-old  duckhngs,  25  cts. 
each.     Mailing   list  free. 

Kent  Jennings,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 


For  Sale. — Pure  White  Indian  Runner  diicks, 
drakes  a-nd  eggs.  Pure-white  eggs  guaranteed,  from 
duck  laying  110  eggs  in  120  days.  Free  copy  of 
"  The  Indian  Runner  Duck  Book"  by  Valentine  with 
each  order.       Applbcroft,  South  Manchester,  Ct. 

Pure  Spencer  Strain  White  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Wonderful  layers  of  large,  pure-white  eggs.  Eggs, 
$5.00  per  12,  $25.00  per  100.  Unsatisfactory  hatch- 
as    regardless  the  cause,  replaced  at  half  price. 

A.  R.  Williams,  Wincliester,  Ind. 


Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth  Lay  large,  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Pawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
you  with  the  best.     Satisfaction   guaranteed. 

CO    Yost,  Box  D,  Rt.  4,  Winchester,  Ind. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 

BEEKEEPERS  DIRECTORY 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,   leather   color,    after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees   and  queens.     Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs. — A  golden  opportu- 
nity to  secure  eggs  from  beautiful  birds,  and  great 
egg-lavers,  at  a  moderate  cost;  eggs,  15,  $1.00;  $6.00 
per  100;  eggs  from  large  rich  red  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
name  price  "  How  to  rear  and  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs  from  the  Twentieth  Century  Egg-ma- 
chine "  goes  with  each  order.  Fertihty  and  safe 
delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Rob't  Bird,  PinckneyviUe,  111. 


Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913 ; 
beautiful,  hustling,  "gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  imtested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy  ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

Quirin-the-Qveen-brkeder,  Bellevn*,  Ohio. 


Convention  Notices 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  Harrisburg,  Feb.  25,  26.  This  will  be 
an  important  meeting.  The  legislature  will  be  in  ses- 
sion. Every  beekeeper  should  be  present.  A  very  in- 
teresting program  will  be  served.     Don't  miss  it. 

Liverpool,  Pa.  H.  C.  Klinger,  Sec. 

The  Northern  Michigan  branch  of  the  National 
Beekeepers'  Association  holds  its  next  annual  meeting 
at  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  March  19  and  20,  1913. 
Headquarters  and  meeting  place  will  be  at  Hotel 
Whiting.  A  good  program  will  be  prepared,  and  we 
hope  for  an  excellent  meeting.  You  are  invited. 
East  Jordan,  Mich.  Ira  D.  Bartlett,  Sec. 


The  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Beekeepers' 
Societies  will  hold  a  joint  meeting  in  the  Business 
Men's  rooms,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, Feb.  20  and  21.  These  meetings  are  held  under 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
PROGRAM. 
THURSDAY,    10:30    A.M. 

Address  of  Welcome,  F.  C.  Hutchins. 

Response,  A.  A.  French. 

Reports  oi  officers. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Call  for  unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Paying  of  dues. 

Adjournment  for  dinner. 

1:30  P.  M. 
Best  Way  of  Creating  a  Home  Demand  for  Honey 

W.  T.  Davis 

Management  of  Out-apiaries F.  C.  Hutchins 

Fuss  and  Fun  of  Beekeeping C.  Otto  Enders 

Can  Honey-producers  do  without  the  Jobber? 

C.  J.  Cady,  Geo.  B.  Howe 
Discussion. 
Question-box. 
Adjournment. 

7:30  P.  M. 

Best  Methods  of   Selling  honey C.  Otto  Enders 

Bees,    Poultry,    and   Fruit A.   J.   McCoy 

Which  is  the  More  Profitable — the  Production  of 

Comb  or  Extracted  Honey? Geo.  B.  Howe 

Discussion. 

Question-box. 

Adjournment. 

FRIDAY',    10    A.  M. 

Making  the  Most  of  the  Home  Market.  A.  A.  Daniels 

The   Foul-brood   Situation T.   B     Rickett 

Production  of  Comb  Honey Racine  Thompson 

Production  of  Extracted  Honey A.  R.  Young 

Exhibits  at  Fairs  as  a  Means  of  Advertising 

D.  R.  Hardy 
Can   we  Develop   a   Race  of  Bees  which   will  be 
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Great  Honey-gatherers  ? P.  H.  Loucks 

Discussion. 

Question-box. 

Adjournment. 

1:30  p.  M. 

The  Problem  in  Wintering  Bees Edgar  Elthorp 

Preparing  Bees  for  Winter W.  W.  Hull 

Has  the  Selling  Agency  Established  by  the  Nation- 
al Organization  been  a  Detriment  or  a  Benefit 
to  the  Beekeeper? Open  for  discussion 

Question-box. 

OFFICEft.S    OF    JEFFERSON    COUNTY    ASSOCIATION. 

President A. 'A.  French 

Vice-president F.  H.  Loucks 

Secretary  and  Treasurer Hudson  Shaver 

OFFICERS     OF     ST.     LAWRENCE     COUNT  V     ASSOCIATION. 

President F.  C.  Hutchins 

Vice-president C.    Otto   Enders 

Secretary  and  Treasurer Racine  Thompson 


SPECIAL  NO.TICES 

By  Oue  Business  Manager 


DO    NOT    LET    YOUR    BEES    STABVE. 

We  have  been  experimenting  for  several  yeari 
back,  and  have  finally  succeeded  in  making  a  candy 
that  can  be  given  to  bees  during  mid-winter  that  we 
believe  to  be  fully  the  equal  of  combs,  in  large  flat 
pie-plates,  2-lb.  size.  The  "  pies  "  can  be  laid  upside 
down  on  top  of  the  frames.  The  cushions  can  be  put 
back  in  place,  when  the  colony  will  be  supplied  with 
stores  sufficient  to  take  care  of  it  for  a  month  or 
two.  This  candy  will  not  run  down  over  the  frames, 
nor  daub  the  bees,  and  when  placed  directly  over  the 
cluster  will  be  a  guarantee  against  starvation.  We 
can  supply  these  pie-plates  of  candv,  2-lb.  size,  at  35 
cts.  apiece;  10  for  $3.00;  100  for  $25.00.  We  do 
not  advise  sending  out  a  single  cake  by  mail.  We 
can,  however,  send  a  basket  of  four  2-ib.  cakes  by 
parcel  post  for  $1.25.  Postage  extra  within  150 
miles  of  Medina  will  be  4C  cts.;  300  miles,  57;  600 
miles,  68 ;  1000  miles,  79.  If  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient demand  for  this  candy  we  can  have  a  supply 
at  each  of  our  branch  offices  and  principal  agencies. 
If  you  have  colonies  that  are  light  in  stores,  and  are 
liable  to  starve  before  they  can  be  fed  a  liquid  syrup 
in  the  spring,  this  special  bee-candy  for  winter  "food 
will  come  in  very  handy.  We  are  using  hundreds  of 
cakes  of  it. 


BEES     BV     THE     POUND     TO     SUPPLY     WEAK    OH     DWIN- 
DLING   COLONIES    IN    THE    NORTH. 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can  ship 
bees  in  pound  packages  during  the  month  of  March, 
from  Appalachicola,  Pla.,  to  points  in  the  North. 
Where  the  bees  are  en  route  longer  than  five  days, 
and  the  weather  is  not  severely  cold,  we  can  guar- 
antee safe  arrival.  But  in  this  connection  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  bees  can  not  be  sent  by  parcel  post 
— at  least  as  we  understand  the  ruling — and  so  we 
shall  have  to  ship  by  express,  at  a  rate  and  a  half, 
or  a  half  more  than  ordinarj*  express.  Prices  of  bees, 
until  further  notice,  Vz  lb.,  without  queen,  $2.00; 
1  lb.,  $3.00;  2  lbs.,  $5.00;  3  lbs.,  $6.00.  The  price 
of  the  queen  will  be  extra.  Untested  queens,  to  go 
with  bees,  will  be  $2.00;  select  untested,  $2.50; 
tested,  $3.00;  select  tested,  $4.00.  To  make  up  the 
cost  of  the  package,  add  to  it  the  cost  of  the  queen. 
The  express  on  a  lib.  package  of  bees  from  Appa- 
lachicola to  extreme  points  in  the  North  will  not  be 
more  than  70  cents,  and  on  a  2-lb.,  90  cents.  For 
less  distances  the  expressage  would  be  less.  The  ex- 
press companies  will  soon  make  up  a  new  schedule 
of  rates ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  they  will  meet  the  new  rates  of  parcel  post. 
They  have  always  met  the  postal  rates  before,  and 
what  they  have  done  before  they  will  do  again. 

We  hope,  before  another  issue,  to  have  arrange- 
ments made  so  we  can  begin  shipping  to  points  in 
the  middle  West  and  far  West.  Announcements  will 
be  made  later. 

Wl\''e  our  prices  on  bees  may  seem  to  be  high,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  guarantee  first-class 
pure  Italian  stock  and  safe  arrival  under  the  condi- 
tions named  above. 


SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair 
condition.  In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well 
as  a  new  machine  where  you  have  only  a  moderate 
output.  Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list 
which   may   interest   you. 

No.  0121,  2i4xlb-inch  heavy  hexagonal  brood 
mill.  An  old-style  Dunham  machine  without  cam 
adjustment;    in   rather  poor   condition.     Price   $8.00. 

No.  0139,  21^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very   good  condition.    Price   $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  2^4x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in  fair 
shape.    Price   $10.00. 

No.  0152,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  extra 
good  for  regular-witdth  super  foundation.  Price 
$12.00. 

No.  0153,  21^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2^4x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  $156,  21/^x6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0157,  21^x6,  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.    Price   $12.00. 

No.  0160,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
good  condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  0164,  2i|^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in  fair 
condition.    Price  $10.00. 

No.  0165,  2^x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill, 
in   fair   condition.     Price   $11.00. 

No.  0166,  2V^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  bill  in  ex- 
tra  good  condition.     Price   $14.00. 

No.  0167,  2%x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.    Price  $11.00. 

No.  0176,  2%x6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair  con- 
dition.    Price    $12.00. 

No.  0180,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in  fair 
condition.     Price   $10.00. 

No.  0182,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.    Price  $20.00. 

No.  0183,  2^/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.    0187,    2x10    round-cell    medium-brood    mill, 
old-style  frame,   in  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 
-  No.  0188,  2  X  10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill,  in 
good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0189,  2%xl0  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill, 
in  tine  condition.    Price  $18.00. 

No.  0190,  2%xl0  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill, 
in  good  condition.    Price  $18.00. 

No.  0191,  2  X  10  round-cell  Pelham  mill  in  good 
condition  for  this  kind  of  mill.  The  bases  of  the 
cells  are  not  natural  shape,  but  the  walls  are  reg- 
ular.   Price  $7.00.    Sample  mailed  free  if  interested. 

No.  0193.  2^^x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill; 
very  good   condition.     Price  $18.00. 

No.  0195,  2V2XIO  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill, 
in  good  condition.    Price  $18.00. 

No.  0197,  21/^x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in  very  good  condition.    Price  $20.00. 

JS?o.  0199,  21/^x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill, 
in   very   good   condition.     Price   $20.00. 

No.  0200,  2%xl0  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill, 
in    good   condition.     Price   $18.00. 

No.  0201,  214x12  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill  in 
good   condition.     Price   $22.00. 

No.  0202,  2*4x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill, 
in  good  conditon.    Price  $18.00. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.:  — 

The  first  of  last  June  I  purchased  of  you  a  three- 
frame  nucleus  and  an  observation  hive,  and  at  that 
time  you  requested  me  to  advise  you  what  success 
I  had  with  the  outfit.  My  bees  entered  the  super  on 
the  first  of  August,  and  up  to  the  present  time  I 
have  obtained  56  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  and  the  little 
chaps  are  still  hard  at  work.  Besides  this  I  should 
judge  there  was  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  honey  in  the 
brood-chamber.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good 
showing.  There  is  very  little  farming  here — no  buck- 
wheat nor  basswood,  and  we  are  on  a  peninsula  not 
over  1 1/4   miles  wide. 

Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  Sept.  20.       W.  K.  Butler. 
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TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD   CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Cor.  Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Factory  and  Wareliouse. 

To  our  Friends  and  Patrons 

In  presenting  our  claims  for  a  continuance  of  the  generous  patronage  bestowed  upon 
us  during  the  past  year,  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  facts  concerning  the  bee  industry,  which 
may  serve  to  interest  our  patrons  as  well  as  all  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  comb  foundation  and  beekeepers' 
supplies,  we  have  again  been  compelled  to  enlarge  our  capacity,  install  new  machinery,  and 
otherwise  improve  our  plant,  enabling  us  to  produce  500  pounds  of  comb  foundation  per 
day.  This  has  been  made  possible  through  the  generous  patronage  given  us  during  the 
past  year,  our  sales  having  aggregated  approximately  $100,000.00. 

Although  it  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  enough  beeswax  to  supply  the 
demand,  we  have  on  hand  a  much  larger  stock  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  We  also  buy 
and  sell  honey  at  ruling  prices.  On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  product  the 
prices  in  Texas  have  been  higher  than  in  many  other  States.  Bulk  comb  honey,  in  the  5%- 
inch  frames,  same  as  described  in  our  catalog,  page  11,  Fig.  540,  is  produced  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Texas.    In  nearly  all  parts  of  this  State  it  is  best  to  use  the  10-frame  hives. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Mayfield  Mr.  Udo  Toepperwein  sold  his  interest 
to  Messrs.  R.  W.  Hearne  and  B.  L.  Raborn,  well-known  business  men  of  San  Antonio. 
The  retirement  of  the  older  members  of  the  company  will  in  no  way  change  the  policies  of 
the  new  management  except  to  increase  materially  the  capital  with  the  view  of  carrying  a 
large  stock  of  supplies.  Mr.  Morris,  who  has  been  practically  the  manager  of  the  Toep- 
perwein &  Mayfield  Co.,  continues  with  the  new  management. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  management  to  increase  materially  the  capital  of  the 
company,  with  the  view  of  carrying  a  stock  of  supplies  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  trade.  This  will  enable  us  to  efi^eet  prompt  shipments  at  all  times,  and  thus  avoid 
any  delay  and  annoyance  to  customers  on  account  of  shortage  of  stock. 

It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  accord  our  customers  all  possible  courtesies  and  considera- 
tion in  any  matters  that  may  arise.  Mistakes  will  occur  at  times,  as  is  only  natural,  and 
we  only  ask  that  they  be  brought  to  our  attention  so  that  they  may  be  rectified.  Our 
customers  may  be  assured  of  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  as  reasonable  prices  as  are 
consistent  with  business  methods. 

Our  new  catalog  on  request.     Address 

TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD  CO.,    -    San  Antonio,  Texas. 


A  Really  Practical  Car! 


A  Cartercar  will  answer  every  possible  re- 
quirement you  could  make  of  a  motor  car. 
It  is  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  driving — in 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  control  is  by  one  lever — you  have  an 
unlimited  number  of  speeds  —  and  the 
Friction  Transmission  has  eliminated  all 
the  usual  troubles.  Motor  is  cranked  and 
lamps  operated  by  electricity. 

Your  Cartercar  will  easily  climb  a  50  per 
cent  grade — and  will  easily  run  through 
sand  and  mud  which  are  impossible  for 
any  gear  car.  Then,  too,  this  gearless 
transmission  prevents  all  jerks  and  jars, 
which  means  the  utmost  comfort,  and 
about  twice  the  milage  from  your  tires. 
The  Cartercar  is  simple,  reliable  and  effi- 
cient—  and  these  features  you  certainly 
want  in  your  car.     Write  for  catalog. 

Cartercar  Company 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

Branches: 
New  York,  Chicaso,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta 


Model  SB-Equipped,  $1600 


,..i9!|l!!i!lj'W 

Model  5A"Equipped,  $1700 


Two!  Other  Models 

Coupe  and  Sedan 


Bill  Galloway  Says: 
^^"Hi  Give  You 
t3  Months  Power 


I 

E 

E" 

_         ,^s^m^^^     your  own  farm  for  thirty,  sixty 

or  even  ninety  days  aRsofu«el|y/ree.    How's  (Aai  for  an  offer?    I'm 
Boins  to  ?ive  every  man  in  tne  country  who  haa  been  thinking  or 
eettintran  engine  a  chanee  to  try  the  Galloway  abspiutely.  entire- 
ly at  my  risk.    I  want  you  to  take  a  Galloway  and  let  It  work  for  you. 
Put  it  up  against  the  hardest  tests  you  can  think  of.     Go  around  to 
yourneighbors;  ask  them  about  «/ietr  engines.    Find  out  what  their  € 
eines  are  doing,  how  much  trouble  they  are  giving  and  how  much  they  cost. 
Then  go  home  and  compare  what  they've  told  you  with  whatyou  actuallj  know 
about  your  Gallowav     Take  all  the  time  you  want  to  make  up  your  mind    1  won 
hurry  you      If  a  month  i-sn't  enough,   let  me   know  and  I  11  let  you  keep  it: 
month  or  two  longer      Then  if  v.,u  cin't  honestly  sav  that  you  believe  tl  e  (,  ill  jway  I ')  4  H    P    to  1"  IT    P 

is  the  best  engine  in  the  world  at  any  price  justsend  it  rieht  back  tome.  I'll  pay  the  freight  both  uays.  You  won't  be  out  a  cent. 

Keep  the  $50  to  $300  You  Save  ^lS°rp'rreVth'aT'i„'l"o^f"r„^^f»l't'.'.rot 

dealer  in  America  woujd  even  think  of  meeting.     \ou  keep  the  $50  to  $300  that  I  save  you  right  in  your  own  pocket. 

I'll  sell  you  a  Galloway  tor  just  what  it  costs  to  make  with  only  one  small  factory  profit  added.  No  wholesaler's, 

jobber's,  dealer's,  salesman's  or  any  middleman's  profit  of  any  kind. 

Free  Service  Bureau!    The  services  of  my  staff  of  engine  experts  are  always  at  your  command /ree.  They  will 

tell  vou  how  to  jiid(?e  an  engine,  how  to  select  the  one  best  type  for  your  purposes,  how  to  handle  and  use  it  to  your  best  advaa- 

ta(re--in  fact,  they'll  help  you  solve  all  your  engine  troubles  without  any  cost  or  obligation  whatever. 

^^A   Hilaf    'lO'l^    ^--i.^  --  fii~5't'ir>r»    The  very  best  offer  I  have  ever  made  is  waiting  for  voo. 

VICX   IViy    A  «7X«9    r  I  0|J09imjll    I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  may  get  a  genuine  Galloway 

entrine  pnrthi  or  entirely  without  cost.    No  canvassing  --  no  soliciting  --just  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  co-operative  offer  any- 

PDrc  em%rrmm*t%  DaaLt  Now  don't  wait — just  Send  me  a  postal  or  letter  now.  I'll  mail  you  my  big 
~"tt  tngine  DOUK  Engine  BooU  and  full  particulars  of  my  wonderful  1913  special  Proposition  free.  Write  me 
RIGHT  NOW. 

Wm.  Galloway,  President  WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,   I686  Galloway  Station.  Waterioo,  Iowa 

We  carry  Enf^ines  in  stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs.  Minneapolis  and  WinnineR-. 


The  untimely  death  on  May  30,  1911, 
of  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  author  of 

Advanced 
Bee  Culture 

marked  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  who  have  ever 
championed  the  cause  of  the  honey- 
bee. .  .  Perhaps  no  better  trib- 
ute to  this  talented  man  could  be 
given  than  that  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  a  testimonial 
article  on  Mr.  Hutchinson's  life  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  Gleanings : 

"  No  one  could  know  him  and  his  work 
without  convincing  proof  that  he  stood  in 
the  very  front  ranks  of  our  beekeeping 
fraternity.  His  quick  intellect,  coupled 
with  his  close  attention  to  details,  won  for 
liim,  at  the  verj^  start,  iDheuomenal  suc- 
cess as  a  queen-breeder.  To  this,  apicul- 
ture owes  its  gi'eat  good  fortune  in  secur- 
ing bis  Hfe-long  ser\'ice  in  its  develop- 
ment. He  was  temperamentally  exact  and 
methodical,  transparently  honest,  and  if 
I  were  to  select  one  word  to  characterize 
our  brother  it  would  be  genuineness.  He 
was  delightfully  companionable,  and  al- 
ways alert  for  any  new  idea  or  suggestion 
touching  the  interests  of  the  work  to 
which  be  was  so  entirely  devoted.  His 
quick  apprehension,  and  terse  clear-cut 
style  as  a  writer,  made  him  a  most  reliable 
exponent  of  all  that  was  latest  and  best  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  beloved 
art." 

Most  fortunate  for  all  beekeepers  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  life  was 
spared  just  beyond  the  point  when  he  had  completed  his  reading  and  correction 
of  the  editorial  proofs  of  the  new  edition  of  ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE. 
Only  a  few  short  days  after  an  editorial  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  editor  of  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture,  who  revised  Mr.  Hutchinson's  book,  had  appeared,  the  call 
came,  and  this  sterling,  upright  man,  whom  everybody  loved,  was  taken  home. 
Read  what  Mr.  Root  has  to  say  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 's  book : 

As  a  writer  on  bees  Mr.  Hutchinson  lias  few  equals.  For  clearness  and  accuracy  of  judgment  he  ie 
second  to  none.  His  enthusiasm  shines  forth  on  everj-  page.  His  selection  of  the  new  and  useful  from  an 
extended  discussion  is  intuitive.  The  last  edition  of  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture,"  as  well  as  the  new  edition 
before,  is  made  up  of  the  best  ideas  of  our  best  experts,  properly  classified  and  condensed  by  the  master  of 
the  art  of  boiling  down  discussions.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on 
bees  that  was  ever  put  out ;  and  while  its  title  would  indicate  that  it  is  designed  only  for  the  advanced 
beekeeper,  yet  1  am  sure  that  a  large  number  of  beginners  in  the  business  will  find  it  exceedingly  helpful 
y^^interesting,  especially  if  they  will  take  it  up  in  connection  with  some  other  work  like  the  "ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,"  or  any  text-book  designed  especially  for  the  beginner  class. 

$1.50  Buys  a  Two-dollar  Value 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  costs  $1.00  per  copy.  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  (semi-monthly)  — 
known  and  read  by  beekeepers  throughout  the  world — $1.00  for  an  annual  subscription.  It  is  our  pleasure, 
however,  to  offer  this  interesting  and  most  useful  combination — the  book  here  described,  and  Gleanings 
one  j-ear,  both  for  $1.50.  It  is  a  value  you  will  very  seldom  find — really  it  is  a  good  $2.00  worth  for  $1.50. 
toreign  postage,   60  cents  extr^:   Canadian  postage,  30  cents  extra. 


Nearly  500  Subjects  Pertinent  to  Mod- 
ern Bee-keeping  are  Authorita- 
tively Discussed 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  Is  a  beautifully 
printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has  been  used 
throughout  Its  200  pages,  with  the  result  that 
the  many  fine  illustrations  are  unusually 
clear  In  every  detail.  Bound  in  attractive 
and  substantial  cloth.  A  volume  whose  ap- 
pearance and  unquestionable  worth  justly 
entitle  It  to  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
bee-keeper.  No  more  Important  work  on  this 
fascinating  subject  has  recently  appeared. 
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Some  of  our  subscribers  may  find  it  convenient  to  club  their  magazine 
orders,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  handle  such  for  them.  Below  we  give  a  few 
of  our  special  clubbing  offers.  If  you  are  especially  interested  in  a  clubbing 
rate  on  some  other  magazine  not  mentioned,  write  for  price. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  1  year  $2.00, 


Both  for  $2.40. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  1  year  $1.50,     All  for  $2.00. 

Garden  Profits,  250-page  book, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,      ^^^^  .      ^^  .^ 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  1  year  $1.00,  ^  " 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,      ^^^^  ^^^  «^  ^q 
The  WEEKLY  ENQUIRER    (Cincinnati),  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,      g^^j^  ^^^  «j  35 

WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  (Chicago),  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,      g^^j^  ^^^  «^  ^q 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  1  year  $1.00, 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

BETTER  FRUIT,  1  year  $1.00, 


Both  for  $1.50. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,      g    ,   „     ^.  .^ 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  1  year  $1.00,        °       or  ^  .     . 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^g 

FARM  POULTRY,  1  year      .50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,      g^^j^  ^^^  *^  25 

FARM  JOURNAL,  5  years  $1.00, 

Because  of  additional  postage  required,  these  offers  do  not  apply  in 
Canada  nor  foreign  countries. 

All  orders  handled  very  promptly,  and  at  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  your- 
self.   Subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  first  possible  issue  unless  otherwise  stated. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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falcon'  Foundation 


Made  in  Our  Plant  at  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


From  the  sweetest 
and  purest  bees- 
wax that  can  be 
obtained.  No  old 
stock — made  daily 
by  our  own  superi- 
or methods.  Fal- 
con foundation  is 
coming  in  more 
constant  use  every 
year,  and  has  prov- 
ed itself  to  be  most 
readily  accepted 
by  the  bees. 


Light  Standard  Brood,      .    . 
Extra  Light  Standard  Brood 


1  lb.,  58c:  5  lbs.,  57c  Light  Section  .  .  . 
1  lb.,  60c:  5  lbs.,  59c  Extra  Light  Section 
Special  prices  quoted  on  large  quantities. 


OTHER  GOODS  — 
Double  -  grooved 
Hoffman  brood- 
frames  as  well  as 
sections  will  be 
needed  for  sprirg 
use.  As  it  takes  a 
lot  of  time  to  put 
up  frames  and  sec- 
tions with  starters 
or  full  sheets,  it 
^\■ould  be  well  to 
look  up  your  re- 
quirements. .  It 
will  give  you  am- 
ple time  by  order- 
ing now. 

1  lb.,  65c;  5  lbs.,  a4c 
1  lb.,  70c;  5  lbs.,  67c 


Write  for  Samples  of  Our  Foundation  and  Red  Catalog. 
All  Goods  Guaranteed.  A  Trial  will  Convince  You. 

Dealers  Everywhere. 

The  W.  T.  falconer  Mfg.  Company.  Falconer,  New  York 

Whei-e  the  good  beehives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Lil(e  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  ^o°^i°ho^?°w^ni°rL7''i)tiri^^^^^^ 
It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE — Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g%.Vwu  company! WaterioJn.wu! 


Established  1885 


We  caiTy  an  up-to-date 
5^  line  of 

BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  give 
the  usual  customary  early-order  dis- 
counts. 

If  you  can  figure  your  wants  now 
to  buy  early  and  get  the  benefit  of 
lowest  prices,  don't  fail  to  consult 
us. 

We  have  a  line  of  supplies  that 
are  just  superb — nothing  to  fear  as 
to  quality.  Send  for  our  large  cat- 
alog. It's  free.  Gives  much  infor- 
mation for  beginners.    See  page  60. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for 
supplies  or  cash. 


JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

HIGH   HILL,  MO. 


DO  YOU  LOVE  SWEETS? 

RALPN  WALDO  EMERSON  010 


He  said  you  can  attain  to  royalty  by 
loving-  sweets. 

"  He  who  kiu)ws  what  SWEETS 
.  .  .  are  in  the  ground,  the  wa- 
ters, the  plants,  the  lieavens,  and 
how  to  come  at  these  enchant- 
ments, is  tlie  ricli  and  royal  man." 

"  HOW  to  come  at  these  ?  " 

Aye,  there's  the  rub. 

How  many  people  miss  them  !  and 
perhaps    some  of  these  many,  strange  to 

say,  keep  bees. 

Want  to  know  how  ? 

Send   $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

It  is  edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  a 
sweets  extractor — in  other  words,  "a  bee- 
man  "  and  a  naturalist. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a 
charge  for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant. 
When  sales  are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the 
retailer,  commission  and  storage  and  other  charges 
are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are 
usually  about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail 
merchants. 


EASTERN    GRADIXG    TJULES    FOR    COMB    HONEV. 

Pancv. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of   propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight   section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.   1   dark,"   etc. 

NEW    HONEV-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO     STATE      BEEKEEPERS'     ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,     1911. 

Fancy  White.- — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than   13%    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber ;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to   weigh  less   than   13%    ounces. 

Choice.- — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached ;    not  projecting  beyond  the   wood,    and  en- 
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tirely  capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
♦hat  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,    light    amber,    and   amber. 

.strained  Hoxev. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
liave   contained  honey. 


Boston. — We  quote  fancy  white  comb  at  16  to 
17;  No.  1  white  comb,  15  to  16;  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, 10  to  11;  light  amber,  9  to  10;  amber,  8; 
beeswax,    30. 

Boston,   Feb.   22.  Blake-Lee   Co. 


Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  sells  at  18  in  ten- 
case  lots ;  No.  1  white  1  ct.  less ;  amber  comb  is  in 
slow  demand  and  at  lower  prices.  Best  extracted 
sells  at  11  to  12  in  five-gallon  cans.  There  is  an  ex- 
cessive demand  for  comb  honey,  but  very  little  is 
now  being  offered  by  producers.  Beeswax  is  in  good 
demand,   and  producers  are  being  pa«d  30  cts. 

Indianapolis,  Feb.  17.  Walter  S.  Poudek. 


Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  is  light  with  a  good  supply.  No.  1  white 
comb  honey  sells  in  large  lots  at  $3.60  per  case  of 
24  sections.  There  is  no  demand  for  off  grades, 
White  extracted  honey,  in  60-pound  cans,  is  selling 
from  9%  to  10;  light  amber  in  barrels,  7  to  7%; 
in  60-pound  cans,  8  to  8%.  Beeswax,  fair  demand, 
sells  at  $33.00  per  hundred.  The  above  are  our  sell- 
ing prices,  not  what  we  are  paying. 

Cincinnati,   Feb.  22.       C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


Kansas  City. — The  supply  of  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  is  large,  the  demand  fair.  We  look 
for  a  Vietter  movement  from   now-  on.    We  quote  No. 

1  white  comb,   24-section  cases,   $3.10  to  $3.25  ;   No. 

2  ditto,  $3.00;  No.  1  amber  ditto,  $3.00;  No.  2 
ditto,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  extracted  white,  per  pound, 
8  to  8  %  ;  extracted  amber,  7  to  7  % .  Beeswax,  22 
to  25.  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas    City,    Feb.    14. 
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DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  Bee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  us  your  old  combs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


204  Walnut  Street 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

"The  Busy  B«*  M«n" 


Oinoinnatf,  Ohi« 
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An  Active  Season 
Just  Ahead 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory. 
This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can  now  furnish  almost 
any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  spring. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now ; 
and  as  this  is  a  dull  season  with  most  of  our  customers,  the  work 
can  be  done  now  with  no  extra  expense. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  ought  to  be  in  our 
hands  within  the  next  few  days.  Other  cars  will  be  coming  from 
the  factory,  and  we  can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation 
charges  by  having  your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

Our  new  catalog  is  out,  and  mailing  nearly  completed.  If  you  are 
not  on  our  mailing  list,  send  us  a  postal-card  request  for  this 
catalog. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line,  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

We  are  sole  agents  in  Ohio  for  the  Roller  Tray  Incubator  and 
Brooder,  the  best  in  the  market.    Write  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,    Ohio 
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fibamttgs  in  Mn  (Unltmt 

E.  R.  ROOT        A.  I.  ROOT        H.  H.  ROOT        J.  T.  CALVERT 

Editor.  Editor  Home  Dep't.  Ass't  Editor.  Business  Mgr. 

Department  Editors: — Dr.   C.   C.   Miller,  J.  E.  Crane,   Louis  H.    Scholl,   G.   M.   Doolittle,   Wesley 

Foster,  J.  L.  Byer,  P.  C.  Chadwick. 

$1.00  per  year.     "When  paid  in  advance:  2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila, 
Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c.  per 
vear.    For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  60c.  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  Notice  is  given  just  before  expiration.  Subscrib- 
ers are  urged,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at  once  after  expiration,  to  notify  us 
when  they  can  do  so.  Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so 
advise  us  upon  receipt  of  the  expiration  notice :  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that 
he  wishes  Gleanings  continued  and  will  jDay  for  it  soon. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft  on  New  York,  ex- 
press-order or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio.    Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.  References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for 
Gleanings  with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents  at  the  prices  shown : 

PARIS,  FRANCE.    E.  Bondonneau,  120  Avenue  Emile  Zola. 
Per  year,  postpaid,  8  francs. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can 
order  of  Mr.  Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6  /  7  p. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliance  Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.  Per  year, 
postpaid,  6  /  7  p. 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Cincinnati. — The  market  for  honey  has  livened 
up  considerably,  and  we  are  selling  fancy  double- 
decker  comb  honey  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  a  case;  fancy 
extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  9  to  10  cts.  per 
lb.,  and  amber  extracted  honey  in  barrels  at  from 
6%  to  8  cts.,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
purchased.  For  choice  bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are 
paying  30  delivered  here;  or  if  taken  out  in  trade 
we  allow  32. 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  20.       The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Chicago. — Comb  honey  has  sold  freely  during 
this  month,  and  stocks  have  been  reduced;  and  if 
this  demand  keeps  up  during  the  coming  month  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  yield  of  1912  will  be 
practically  all  consumed  before  that  of  1913  is  in 
evidence.  We  think  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
honey  has  been  the  main  factor  in  the  large  volume 
of  sales,  many  retailers  saying  they  have  sold  more 
honey  this  winter  than  they  have  for  quite  a  long 
time,  as  people  would  come  back  for  some  more  of 
the  same  kind  they  had  before.  Extracted  is  moving 
off  steadilv,  and  may  clean  up.  Prices  on  comb  have 
varied,  and  it  is  lower  by  1  to  2  cts.  per  lb',  than 
it  was  in  September  and  October,  and  it  is  too  late 
in  the  season  now  to  expect  any  advance  in  price 
unless  the  crop  is  actually  about  exhausted.  Bees- 
wax remains  steady  at  from  30  to  32,  according  to 
color   and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,   Feb.   17.  R.  A.   Burnett  &   Co. 


St.  Louis. — Since  ours  of  February  4,  this  mar- 
ket has  ruled  exceedingly  dull  on  honey,  especially 
the  poor  grades  of  extracted,  which  is  quotable  one- 
half  cent  lower.  Comb  honey  is  also  neglected,  and 
quotable  at  the  former  prevailing  prices  as  follows : 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  16  to  17;  No.  2,  15; 
light  amber,  13  to  14;  dark  not  wanted.  Sales  are 
now  more  or  less  made  by  the  case,  and  we  quote 
fancy  white  at  $3.65  to  $3.75;  No.  2,  $3.40  to 
$3.50;  amber,  $2.75  to  $3.75,  according  to  quality; 
dark,  if  sound  and  full  weight,  $2.40  to  $2.50  per 
case.  Broken,  leaking,  and  honey  not  well  filled, 
sells  at  much  less.  Extracted  honey.  Southern  in 
barrels  and  half -barrels,  sells  at  61/^  to  7  for  light 
amber;  dark,  6,  in  five-gallon  cans;  7  for  light 
amber,  6  to  6V2  for  dark.  California,  Utah,  and 
Colorado  honey  is  quotable  at  9  to  9  ^/^  cents  for 
very  light  amber  or  white,  and  8  ^A  for  light  amber 
in  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at 
30  cents  for  prime;  inferior  and  impure  sells  for 
less.  R.  Haetmann  Produce  Co. 

St.   Louis,    Feb.    20. 


Our  Invitation  to  You 

Because  of  the  unquestioned  safety 
for  deposits  which  the  Savings  Deposit 
Bank  Company  affords,  and  the  liberal 
rate  of  interest  which  it  pays,  a  large 
number  of  people 

Mail  Their  Savings 

to  tliis  bank,  even  though  they  live  at 
some  distance. 

We  invite  you  also  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  facilities  of  this  strong  well- 
managed  institution. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum  is  paid  on  savings  accounts. 

Write  for  further  information  today. 


The  SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

assets  over  one  million  dollars. 

A.  T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.  R.  ROOT,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  SPITZER,  Cashier 

J.  E.  MASON,  Ass't  Cash. 


SUPERIORITY  of  the  GARNIOLAN  BEE 

A  paper  explaining  the  merits  of  these  bees; 
best  system  of  management  for  comb  and 
extracted    honey    and    other    information. 

F,  ee  for  the  asking.    Beekeepers  who  buy  queens 
in  dozen  lots  or  more  should  get  their  orders 
booked  early.    The  queen-breeder  can  then  make  shipments 

^dls^irtd.!  Albert  G.  Hahn  Quee" Breeder  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  your  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Can  You  HANDLE  FORTY  APIARIES? 


READ  THIS  LETTER 

Say,  friend  Tyrrell,  you  have  besieged  me  with  letters  and  cards  from  the  request 
you  made  to  jour  readers  on  page  479.  Well,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  a  flood  of 
mail.  I  never  had  any  idea  that  you  did  have  so  many  subscribers  before,  and,  too, 
many  of  them  write  the  best  letters  I  believe  I  ever  received.  Well,  it  just  did  roe  good 
to  look   over  them,    and  I   wish  you   could   have  been   here   and   gone   over   them   with   me. 

And  now  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  said,  and  I  assure  you  that  as  soon  as 
possible  I  will  return  the  favor,  not  only  to  you  but  your  many  interesting  readers,  who 
have  written  so  many  good  and  cheering  letters  to  me.  I  declare  I  don't  know  just  how 
to  express  myself  over  the  matter,  but  1  must  feel  something  as  a  great  "  big-hearted " 
fellow  feels  over  a  good  old-fashioned  hand-shaking  at  the  close  of  a  good  meeting, 
when  the  good  spirit  is  at  its  best  ebb.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Bradentown,  Fla. 

Subscribe  for  the  "  Beekeepers'  Review  "  and  read  this  article.  One  dollar 
per  year.    Fifty  cents  more  for  National  and  Branch  membership. 

Beginners'  Department  now  established  in  the  "  Review,"  with  four  contrib- 
utors to  tell  you  what  to  do  each  month,  no  matter  where  you  live. 


The  National  Beekeepers'  Ass*n,  Detroit,  Michigan 

214  Hammond^Building 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


i^l^atttnga  tn  1?^  Olultur^ 

DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND  HOME  INTERESTS. 

Established    1873.  CIRCULATION    35,000.  Issued    semi-monthly. 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.     Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
SPACE  RATES.    To  be  used  in  one  issue:  Fourth-page,  $12.50;  half-page, 

$25.00;  page,  $50.00. 
Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  ten  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2%  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2   (regular  magazine  page). 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  0. 
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BEES  BY  THE  POUND-- 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Italian  bees  in  half-pound  or 
pound  packages,  with  or  without  queens.  Write  us  for 
prices  on  quantity  3^ou  need. 

Two  Months  till  Swarming  Time— 

A  hive  at  your  shop  is  M'orth  ten  at  the  factory— when  the 
swarm  is  hanging  on  the  limb.  Goods  purchased  now  can 
be  made  ready  for  later  use.  We  have  them,  and  they're 
Root's  goods,  too.     Send  for  catalog. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICH 

OPPOSITE  LAKE  SHORE  DEPOT 


FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Send  10  names  of  fruit-srowors  and  10  cents,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  Grower"  four  months. 
Tells  all  about  fruit-growing:,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  Soutli.  Contains  from  S>  to  40 
pages  each  month.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 

Depl.  BC,  Challanooga,  Tenn. 


BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

You  will  soon  need  a  bill  of  supplies.  Let  us  quote 
you  before  placing  your  order.  We  please  thousands, 
why  not  you  ?    Catalog  free. 

I.J.  STRINCHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Aplarlaa,  Clan  Cove,  L.  I. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  Make  of 
Beekeepers'  Supplies 
at  Factory  Prices. 

Sati.sfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  refund- 
ed. .  Liberal  discount  for  early  orders.  Spe- 
cial to  new  customers.  Please  drop  me  at  once 
a  card  for  our  catalog. 

W.  H.  Freeman,  Peebles,  Ohio. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

Southern  Agent  for  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Save  freigrht  bv  buying  near  home. 

SPRAY  PUMPS  and   CHEMICALS. 

Bees  and  queens  for  sale. 

W.  E.  TRIBBETT.  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 

W^ite  for  catalog-.  FACTORY  PRICES. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS    SUCCESS    Send  for  Annnal  catalog  which  wUI  tell 

yoa  who  is  voar  nearest  Distribnter. 

INSURANCE     G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


'Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 


TOLE 


•  It 


'Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 


By  the  way  orders  are  coming  in,  it  proves  that  the  successful  producers  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  caught  napping.  Every  indication  points  to  a  good  honey  season  which  will 
soon  be  here. 

We  have  anticipated  the  demand  by  getting  in  a  larger  stock  of  ROOT'S  GOODS 
than  we  have  ever  carried;  every  thing  new,  and  orders  can  be  shipped  promptly. 

Start  the  season  right  by  sending  your  orders  to  Toledo.     Catalog  free. 

Beeswax  wanted.     Cash  or  in  exchange  for  supplies 


S.  J,  GRIGGS  &  GO.  .  .  26  North  Erie  Street  ,  .  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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"If  Goods  are 
Wanted  Quick, 
Send  to  Pouder." 


Many  of  my  friends  are  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  luxuriant  sod  of  white  clover  which 
now  covers  our  central  States ;  and  this  feature, 
with  the  fact  that  bees  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters strong  and  with  an  abundance  of  whole- 
some stores,  would  indicate  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  piping 
good  season  for  the  wideawake  bee-keeper.  With  these 
conditions  in  view  I  have,  as  usual,  prepared  myself  with  a 
very  complete  stock  of  the  finest  and  latest  equipments  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  bee  industry.  Hives  in  all 
their  different  patterns  and  combinations;  the  Buckeye 
double-walled  hive,  Danzenbaker  hives,  regular  dovetailed 
hives,  and  all  equipped  with  supers  of  any  design  that  may 
best  suit  your  requirements.  Sections,  comb  foundation, 
smokers,  veils,  and  honey  and  wax  extractors — everything 
required  in  the  apiary;  and  the  goods  are  here,  so  that  you 
get  prompt  returns  after  placing  your  order  here.  To  those 
who  have  not  dealt  here  during  the  past  twenty-four  years  I 
wish  to  explain  that  the  goods  handled  are  manufactured 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  and  the  kind  that  are  in  use  by  the 
most  progressive  everywhere,  and  my  prices  are  the  factory 
schedule,  whether  you  require  one  hive  or  one  hundred  If 
you've  planned  to  place  your  order  elsewhere  I'd  be  grateful 
if  you  would  submit  a  list  of  goods  wanted  for  an  estimate, 
and  this  would  place  you  under  no  obligations  whatever. 

Many  of  the  articles  described  in  my  catalog  can  be  delivered  by 
parcels  post,  and  I  am  devoting  special  care  to  this  line  of  business. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  more  finest  honey  for  local  demands  I  can  supply 
you.     Ask  for  my  monthly  quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis. 

I  should  like  to  place  my  catalog  in  your  hands. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

859  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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MARCH 

The  last  month  before  the  busy  season 
for  the  beekeeper  begins.  Unless,  with  wise 
forethought,  you  have  already  anticipated 
your  wants,  you  should  place  your  order 
Without  delay.  New  goods  by  the  carload 
are  now  coming  in ;  and,  though  our  ser 
vice  is  at  all  times  the  best,  we  can  serve 
you  now  with  minimum  delay  and  maxi 
mum    satisfaction. 

The  new  catalogs  have  arrived,  and  are 
being  mailed.  You  will  soon  receive  one 
if  your  name  is  on  our  trade  list;  other- 
wise you  will  be  supplied  on  receipt  of  a 
postal-card  reciuest.  Should  you  desire  to 
order  in  the  mean  time,  the  1912  catalog 
may  be  used.  On  cash  orders  in  March, 
1  per  cent  discount  off  catalog  prices  will 
be   allowed. 

Like  the  beekeeper  whose  letter  fo'llows. 
vou  will  be  pleased  with  PEIRCE  SER- 
VICE and  ROOT  QUALITY  from  OHIO'S 
BEE    CEIJTER. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Peirce  : — I  want  to  thank  you 
for  prompt  shipment  of  my  order.  It  came 
in   good   shape. 

Yours  truly, 

Alva  E.  Moore. 

Marlinton,   W.  V.,   Feb.   22,   1913. 

'Mr.  Moore  also  sends  the  name  of  a 
friend  to  whom  he  wishes  the  PEIRCE  cat- 
alog sent.  One  will  gladly  be  mailed  to  an\ 
beekeeping  friend  whose  address  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  give. 


E.  W.  Peirce,  Zancsvillc,  0. 

136  W.  Main  St. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts— we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

128  Grand  Avsnue 


P 


ATE NTS 


28 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON,  McLachlen  Building,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co 


EARLY  QUEENS 

Bred  from  Three-banded  and  Golden  Italians. 
Tested,  $1.50;  six  for  $7.50;  twelve  for  $13.50. 
Select  tested,  $2;  six  for  $10;  twelve  for  $18. 
Two-frame  nuclei,  $2.50 ;  three-frame  nuclei, 
$3.00;   if  queen  is  wanted,   add  price 

Large  QUEEN  circular  on  request. 
THE  PENN  COMPANY,  PENN,  MISSISSIPPI 


Boston 


is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

New    England 

Beekeepers  shoulfl  bear  tliis  in  mind  wlien  order- 
ing their  supplie.s.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


182  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


ALSIKE    CLOVER    SEED 

Small  Red.  Large  Red,  Alfalfa.  Timothy, 
Blue  Grass:  Wliitc  and  Yellow  Sweet-clo- 
ver Seed,  Millet,  and  Rape  Seed  for  .sale: 
also  high  bred  Seed  Corn.  Write  for  prices. 
Catalog  of  Apiary  Supplies  free. 

F.  A.  SNELL,    Milledgeville,   Carroll    Co.,    Illinois. 


Pure  Golden  Italian  Queens 

Better  than  Last  Year 

Mated,  $1.00;  select  mated,  Sl.50:  select  tested,  $3.00: 
breeders  as  high  as  i^.io.uo.  Send  for  booklet,  and  get 
the  best  .  .  My  breeders  pr<  duced  over  200  pounds 
of  surplus  each  last  year.  Try  them  and  .see  what 
they  will  do  ffir  you. 

GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Have  You  Seen  a  Copy  of  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

since  C.  P.  Dadant  took  hold  (if  it?    He  has  made  A  NEW  JOURNAL. 
Former  subscribers  wouldn't  recognize  it  as  the  same  paper. 
New  subscribers  send  in  letters  of  commendation  every  day. 

Some  of  the  NEW  Features  are: 

A  heavy  cover  of  four  pages,  making  id  pages  instead  of  32. 
About  six  times  as  many  pictures  and  illustrations. 
More  interesting  reading-matter,  and  more  of  it. 
Higher-grade  paper  throughout. 

Here  is  What  One  Subscriber  says : 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  improvement  in  the  Journal.  It  certainly  hasn't 
lost  any  thing  in  changing  hands.  I  noticed  at  the  Des  Moines  convention  many  spolce 
encouragingly  of  the  way  the  paper  has  been  handled  since  "'  THE  DADANTS  "  got  it 
YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  ME. 

Center  Junction,  Iowa.  W.  S.  Pangburn. 

Write  for  Sample  Copy  to-day,  or  send  $  1 .00  and  we  will  send  you  the  Journal  for  a  full  year. 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 
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PROTECTION  HIVES 


are 
Creating 

a 
Sensation 

in  the 

Northern  States 
from  Maine 
to  California. 


Dead-air  spaces 
or  packing,  as 
you  prefer. 


New  special 
circular,  showing 
sixteen  large 
Illustrations, 
explains  all. 
Send  for  one. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


— \ 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN-  Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
I'f  L^=^,?f"*J*A*/'i?."J?  yon  who  U  your  nearest  Distributer. 
%  F  F  ll  fE  N  T   S  E^  V I S  E    G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown.  Wis. 


=How  to  Produce  Extracted  Honey = 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  neatly  printed,  illustrated  booklet,  the  second  edition  of 
which  has  just  been  published.  Each  operation  in  the  process  of  extracted- 
honey  production  is  explained  in  detail  with  photographic  reproductions  and 
drawings  to  make  the  text  more  plain.  Beginning  with  the  chapter  on  "Preparmg 
Colonies  for  the  Honey-flow,"  the  booklet  concludes  with  a  description  of  "Pack- 
ages for  Extracted  Honey."  .  .  .  Many  helpful  and  valuable  suggestions  wdl  be 
found  within  the  44  pages  this  booklet  contains,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  its 
addition  to  our  Bee-keepers'  10-cent  Library.     Order  by  name  or  specify  Number  25. 


THE   A.  I.  ROOT   COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


CHICAGO 


MARCH    1,    1913 


ROOTS 

BEEKEEPERS 
SUPPLIES 


You  may  have  a  catalog  of  supplies;  but  if  you  haven't  ours  you  have  missed 
something  really  worth  while,  and  should  get  one  at  once.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete ever  published— more  than  a  mere  price  list  of  supplies — a  book  that  every  beekeeper 
can  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Beginners  will  find  answers  to  many  perplexing  ques- 
tions, and  advanced  beekeepers  timely  suggestions  that  will  save  them  money.  Old  cus- 
tomers are  writing  us  frequently  letters  like  the  following: 

Your  catalog  deslgrnated  ROOT'S  BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES,  Is  received, 
and  I  certainly  thank  you  for  this  book.  I  have  had  your  catalog  on  my  desk  lor 
years,  and  have  used  Root's  supplies  all  along.  I  note  the  enlargement  and  Im- 
provement In  your  new  catalog,  and  notice  many  things  I  expect  to  add  to  my  apiary. 

Crystal  City,  Texas.  C.  W.  Cox. 

Our  catalog  also  gives  a  full  and  complete  list  of  books  and  booklets  which 
we  can  supply.  Many  of  these  booklets  are  free,  which  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not 
worth  reading,  but  simply  that  we  want  you  to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat.     Send  for  a  catalog,  and  check  those  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Quick  Deliveries 

Next  to  having  the  best  goods  made,  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  beekeeper 
in  the  busy  season  as  to  have  goods  delivered  just  when  they  are  wanted  most.  It  isn't 
always  possible  to  ship  goods  from  a  distant  factory  and  have  them  reach  destination 
within  a  day  or  two,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  with 
distributing-houses  located  in  the  large  shipping-centers  we  are  able  to  supply  beekeepers 
everywhere,  with  no  loss  of  time  and  with  minimum  transportation  charges. 

Send  Your  Hurry  Orders 

to  any  one  of  the  offices  listed  below,  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  point 
of  service.  Cars  are  going  to  these  branches  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  so  the 
stocks  are  new  and  fresh,  and  we  usually  have  just  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  in  stock  at 
your  nearest  branch  our  manager  will  include  your  order  with  his  specifications  and  you 
may  have  your  goods  come  in  the  next  car,  thereby  saving  on  transportation  charges  and 
getting  the  goods  in  better  shape  than  you  would  by  local  freight. 

Whatever  Your  Wants 

we  can  supply  you,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
The  name  "Root"  in  connection  with  bee-supplies  means  the  best  of  every  thing  in 
this  line,  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  as  our  customers  will  testify.  If  you  have 
never  used  our  supplies  you  should  make  a  trial  of  them  this  season.  Once  used,  we  are 
sure  you  will  want  no  other. 

I  have  just  received  my  goods,  order  No.  10739.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  them. 
I  had  Intended  to  make  my  hives,  but  when  I  received  the  sample  hive  and  saw  the 
No.  1  pine  lumber  Irom  which  it  was  made,  and  considering  the  workmanship,  I  am 
satisfied  I  can  buy  cheaper  than  1  can  make  them;  enough  cheaper  to  save  the  price 
ol  the  lumber.  O.  C.  Mllls,  Barton  Ldg.,  Vt. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York,  119-141  Franklin  St.  Chicago,  21S-2S1  Institute  Place 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St.  DesMolnes,  565  W.  Seventh  St. 

St.  Paul,  1014  MlMlulppi  St.  Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  Many 
Large  Centers 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 

MEDINA,    OHIO 
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NEW  STOCK 


We  are  now  receiv- 
ing goods  for  this  sea- 
son, and  it  would  be  a  good 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co..  of  Sy. 

are    constantly    receivi^ 

goods,    and    now 

good     time    to/       i'  p  j^  i         ti  • 

order  to  themZ      time  tor  vou  to  do  likewise. 

for    the    next 
you     are 
early 


Send  in  your  list   for  supplies 
that  you  will  need,  and  quotations 
will  be  mailed  you.     Catalog  for  1913 
is  now  ready.     If  you  have  no  cata- 
log, one  will  be  mailed  on   request. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

One   Hundred  Tons  of 

BEESWAX 

For  Our  35th  Season's  Run  of 

DADANrS   FOUNDATION 

Get  our  prices  before  selling  your  wax.  Get  our  prices  before  buyinf>- 
your  foundation  and  supplies.  No  shipment  too  large.  No  shipment 
too  small.  Send  for  our  prices  on  working  wax  into  foundation, 
also  catalog  of  Supplies.     Write  today. 

DADANT  &  SONS,    Hamilton,  III. 


MARCH    1,    1913 
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Do  You  Want  to  Save 

$25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 


Phelps  says  he'll  save  you  S25  to  S40  on  a  genuine 
Split  Hickory.    Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 
Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vehi- 
cles and  complete  line  of  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps'  new  book.  .  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasons  a'A>'^167,000  other  people  bought 


SPLIT  HICKORY 

i/      vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory— on 
30  days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  years  gruarantee.    You 
keep  all  the  middle  profits — you  take  no  risk— every 
thing:  is  Clearly  photogrraphed  and  accurately  de- 
scribed  and   all  guaranteed.     Why  not   g:et 
Phelps'booksoyoucancompare  with  others. 
Phelps  pays  postage  if  you  write  him  a  let- 
ter or  postal.    Just  say  "Send  Book." 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Station  293  Columbus.  Ohio 


..>»  ..^«.r.    If  you  want  a  cheap 

NO  MORE    and  safe  method  for 

RABBITS    keeping      RABBITS 

and    BORERS  outof 

your  orchard. paint  your  trees  with"  SuL- 
focide"  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.  "SuL- 
FociDE''solves  the  rabbit  problem  Write 
today  for  book' et,"SrLFnciDE,Sure  pro- 
tect! n  fri  m  rabbits  and  borrrs."  Ad- 
dress C.G.  Pratt Lo.,,o Church  St..N.Y. 


Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.    Banish  disease  and  blight 
'1  insects.    Use  sprayer  that  does  »Ho.sf 

e  Brown's  Auto  Spray  "i 

Auto  Pop  Nozzle.     Most  powerful 


kill  insects 
work. 
L'se 
Has 

efficient,  economical  for  light  work, 
sizes  and  stvles— band  and  power  outfit..  ^ 
BiomA's  Non-Clog  Atomic  Noz?le  for  larger  sprayers. 
THE  E.  C.   BROWN  CO. 
20  Jay  Street  Rochester 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcheri  s  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered 
for  $1.00." 

AiSents 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 
Autonatic  Awl  Co.    as   Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing:  *'  DETROIT  "  Kerosene  En- 
gine shipped  on  16  dRye'  FREE  Trial, 
proves  kerosan*  cheapest,  safest,  most 
powerful  fuel.  If  •atlsfied,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  on  reliable  farm  en- 
g-ine;  if  not,  pay  nothing:.  No  waste,  no 
evaporation,  no  explosion  from  coal  ( 

Gasoline  GOING  UP! 

Gasoline  Is  9c  to  15c  higrher  than 
coal  oil.  and  still  groing:  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  ihree 
pints  g:asoline. 

AMAZING  "DETROIT" 

—only  engiine  running:  on  ooal  oil 
successfully;  uses  alcohol,  g-asoltne 
and  benzine,   too.    Starts  without 

cranking:.  Only  three  moving:  parts    »,■<»  iii         r-   i  ■   h 

— no  cams — no  sprockets — no  g:ears  es^^^^g^  t/yitnaers 
—no  valves— the  utmost  in  simplic-  cannot 

ity.  power  and  strength.  Mounted  Ou  skids.  All  cart)onize 
sizes,  2  to  20  h.  p..  In  stock  ready  to  ship.  Engine  tested  be- 
fore crating-.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  com.  runs 
home  electric  lig:hting:  plant.  Prices  (stripped),  $29.50  up. 
Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  eng-ine 
till  you  investig:ate  money-saving-,  power-saving-  "DETROIT." 
Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out.  If  you  are 
first  In  your  nei8:hborhood  to  write,  you  get  Special  Extra- 
Low  Introductory  price.    AVrite  (138) 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  373  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


4  BUGGY  WMEELSTrT.rn'Ji;  $8Z? 

,  With   Rubber  Tires. $1S.4:>.     Your  Wheels  U.  rubher-d, 
\$I0.30.    I  make  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread.    Tups    $fi  5o' 
Shafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  .=ixles  $-2.-25;  Wag- 
'  on  Umbrella  free.    Buv  direct.    Ask  for  Catalog  AT 
SrUX  HICEOET  WH££L  Ca,S47f  SU.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


STUDY  BEE  CULTURE  BY  MAIL 

There  is  money  m  Bees  if  you  know  liow  Make  a  (rood  living:  from  Bees  or  keep  down  the  hi^h  cost  of  living-.  Alwa^  s  a 
eood  demand  tor  men  who  know  Bee  Culture.  Just  the  opportunity  you  have  been  wanting--  learn  at  home.  You  can  make 
your  spare  tune  count  and  finish  this  course  this  winter  by  beg-inning-  now.  This  e.xcellent  course  prepared  by  E.  R.  Root, 
the  foremost  exponent  of  Scientific  Beekeeping-.  Also  splendid  correspondence  courses  in  General  Farming-.  Truck— North 
or  South  Foul trv.  Fruit.  Flowers,  Greenhouse,  Soils,  Dairying:.  Farm  Manag:ement,  Farm  Book-keeping-.  Farm  Veterinary 
Anting- for  the  iarm  Press.  Mushrooms.  Ginseng-,  etc.  Orig-inal  and  larg-est  school  devoted  e.^cclusivelv  to  teaching  farm- 
ing: by  mail.  \\  rite  to-day  for  Free  Booklet  "  How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More,"  also  temporary  low  rate,  easy  terms,  full 
paitieulars.     (Which  oouraelnleresl.  you T)     (No  ag:ents,)    Free  Amorinon    Pormorc    Qohnnl     335    Laird   Building, 

sample  lesson  from  General  Farming- Course  on  request.  AmBriCall    railTierS    oCnOOl,    MInneapells    Minn 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 

"RANGER"BICYCLES 

Have   puncture-proof  tires,  imported    Brampton  roller  chains,   imported 

English  flanged  sprockets.  English  featherweight  steel  mud  guards.  Imported  Braiupton 

pedals,  motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips,  and  other  distinctive  features  possessed  by  no 

other  bicycle.     No  effort  or    expense    has   been   spared    to  make  the  1913  "Kangrer" 

the  World's  Best  Bicycle.    Improved  factory  methods  and  greatly  increased  output 

for  1913  enable  us  to  make  a,  mari^eloiis  neto  price  offer.    Something  very  special  to  the 

first  purchasers  of  1913  Models  in  each  town.    Write  us  about  it  today, 

UfC  CIIID  nil  ADDRAUAI    teitlwut  a  cent  in  advance. to  &nTpeTson.a,nyKheTe 

nC  Onir  Vn  HrrnUf  HL  mtheUnited  states,  and  prepay  the  freight.    We 

only  ask  you  to  examine  and  try  the  "Ranger"  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  yourself 

before  you  think  of  buying  any  other  bicycle. 

in   flAYC   CRFE   TRIAI     is  allowed  on  every  "Ranger"  bicycle.    Not  a  cent 

lU   UH  I  O   rntk    iniHb  cost  to  you  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  after  riding 

It  for  10  days  and  putting  it  to  every  test.  Our  "Ranger"  bicycles  are  of  such  high 

quality,  handsome  appearance  and  low  price  that  we  are  wiUlngtosliiptoyou.prcyjairf, 

let  you  examine  and  try  it  and  leave-it  entirely  to  you  whether  you  wish  to  keep  It  or  not. 

I  fllM    FAPTHRY     DRIPEQ    *-'"''  srreat   output,   perfected   methods   and 

LUIW    rHW  I  Unl     rniUCO    machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from 

the  factory  the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires  until  you  receive  our  large,  complete  catalog 

and  learn  our  direct  factory  price  and  remarkable  special  offer. 

SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES  — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 

be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  baroain  list  free. 

Qincp    ACFNTQ    WAMTFn  in  every  town  and  locality  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 

niUkll    HUkn  ■  O     if  Hn  I  tmlf  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.   Xnyourepare  timeyou 

c&n  take  many  orders  for  our  bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our  large  Catalog  and  a  remarkable 
special  projjosition  we  will  make  you  on  the  first  1913  models  going  to  your  town. 

f  IpCC  rear  wheels  with  coaster  brake,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  everything  tn 
I  IllbOf  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Donot  wait— write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great 
fund  of  interesting,  useful  bicycle  Information.     It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    W^rite  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,        Dept.  B-113     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Galloway's 
Cow 
Book 
FREE! 

Write  today— right  NOW  for  a 
copy  of  the  most  valuable money- 
"makingbook  on  practical  dairying 
for  the  farmer  that  has  ever  been  published.  No  theories 
— every  single  statement  in  this  book  is  the  result  of  ac- 
tual experience  by  practical,  successful  men.  Tells 
how  to  breed  up  a  herd;  select  and  care  for  the  herd  bull;  how  to 
feed;  how  to  pick  out  a  heavy  milking  cow  and  a  heavy  milking 
heifer;  gives  complete  plans  for  modern  dairy  stables  of  all  sizes 
and  prices,  besides  a  thousand  and  one  other  subjects,  every  one 
of  waich  means  dollars  to  you.  This  book  is  regularly  priced  at 
$1.25.    I'll  send  it  FREE  if  you  write  me  at  once. 

Get  My  Great  Separator  Offer,  Too! 

90   Days'  Trial    Besides,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 

F_^  ■■   HB  a    H^'eat  90-day  free  trial  offer    I  am 
WW  W'     ■■    ■    making  on  the  new  Galloway   Sani- 
1%  ^Hl    Im  ■     t^iT  Separator— the  most  wonderful  sep- 
arator ever   placed  on   the   market!    It  a 
the  latest  and  greatest  production  of  my  great 
puts  everv  other   separator  in  the 
■nty  years  behind  the  times.  I  don't 
I  take  my  word.   Take  the  separator, 
use  It  three  months—then,  if  you   thmk   you 
can  get  along  without  it.  ship  it  back  and  1*11 
pay  freight  charges  both  ways, 

I  Special  1913  Off er  olfcrri^i^you 

;  in  a  personal  letter  how  you  may  get  one  of 
y  my  new  separators  either  partly  or  entirely 
'  free.  No  canvassing.  No  soliciting. 
^onH  NntA/l  Don't  wait-Send  a  letter  or 
OeilU  nUW:  postal  for  this  valuable  free 
book  and  my  great  separator  offer  —  TODAYI 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
^  253  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  3-ou 
the  same  price 
we  ■would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
Is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

for  26-in.  hog  fence. 
23!4c.  a  rod  for  49-in.  farm  fence. 
25>2C  arod  for  60-in.  poultry  fence. 

$1.55  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 

Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  21      Muncie,  Ind. 


STRONGEST  FEHCE  MADE 

I 


FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-iiicli  Hog  Fence, 14c. 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence-.22i4c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

kMany  styles  and  heiirhts.     Our  larere  Free  Catalog 
rcontalns  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  101  Winchester,  Ind. 


"bTH 


BARGAINS 

ISO  slvles 
cents  per  rod  up.  We  piy 


Send  for  barga 

^book  and  sample  to  test  — ALL  FREE 

IE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  91  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


f„^  FRUITS,  SYRUPS 
—         and  HONEY 

Also  Labels,  Solder  and  Supplies 

We  ship  any  size  order  ^^''^'^^IZ^^^^^^^t''^'''' 

NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Dept.   6      BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CANS 

t 


AT  VERY 
,  LOWEST  PRICES 
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RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

528   3.  DIVISION  AVE      GRAND  RAPID5,  niCH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  ttyles  and  sizes.     We 
pay  ELxpress   charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Market  gardeners  and  large  planters 

everywhere  place  absolute  confidence 

in  Ferry's  seeds.    Professionals  make 

their  profits  by  knowing  where  to  put 

their  trust.   Ferry's  vegetable  and  flower 

seeds    have  averaged    best   for  half  a 

century.    They  are  pure  and  they  are 

vital.    For  sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

5EED5 


A  FARMER'S  GARDEN 


T  S  without  real  serious  meaning  to 
^  many  thousand  farmers  because 
Ihey  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in    modem    hand    tools 


Wheel  Hoes 
and  Drills 


mNACE 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowing,  ridging,  etc.,  in  any 
garden,  with  better  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
38  or  more  combinations  at  $3.50  to  $12,00. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
for  new    booklet,     "Gardening  with 
Modern  Tools"  also  copy  of  ourpaper 
"Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News"— both  are  free. 

BATEMAN  M'F'GCO. 

Box  1202  Grenloch.N.  J. 


l!;'^m^M 


Every  Home  Should 
Have    a     Berry     Bed 

One  man  made  $200  with 
berries  in  his  yard.  YOU 
can  do  likewise.  Get  your 
sets  from  ALLEN,  largest 
grower  of  true-to-name 
strawberry  plants.  28 
years'  experience.  Allen's 
Strawberry  BooK 

tells  how  to  grow  berries  for  profit. 
Has  valuable  information  on  small 
fruits.  Sent  FKEE  on  request. 
Full  line  of  small  fruit  plants, 
shrubs,  privet,  asparagus,  etc.  All 
shipments  guaranteed  fresh  and 
vigorous.    Allen's  plants  are  best. 

•W.  F.  AILEN 
57     Market  St.     Salisbnry.  Md. 


FREE 


Book  on  Grape  Culture 

Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  pruning;  also  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  for  vineyard  or  home  garden.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. Issued  by  the  largest  growers  of  grape  vines  and 
small  fruits  in  the  country.  Millions  of  vines  for  sale. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Box     33.  Fredonla.  N.  Y. 


aGRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc,  Best  Rooted 
Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  s,imp!e  vines  mailed  for  inc.  Desc. 
price-list  free.    LEWIS  KOESCH  &  SOX,  Box  A,  Fredonia.  Ji.  T. 


If  You  Crow  Fruit  or  Make  a  Garden-- 

You  should  know  all  about  spraying  and  fertilizing,  about  varieties  and  "inter-cropping."  In  the 
garden  you  should  plant  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  way.  All  these  and  many 
more  phases  of  fruit-growing,  farming  and  gardening  are  treated  in  a  thorough  manner  in 

The  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer- "The  National  Farm  Magazine." 

Each  month's  issue  contains  lots  of  dependable  information  for  the  man  who 
works  the  soil.  Printed  on  good  book  paper  and  freely  illustrated  with  pictures 
from  photographs.  We  think  we  publish  the  handsomest  and  most  useful  farm 
paper  in  this  country. 

''Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer"  3  Months  and  Dollar  Guide  Book  PSC 

To  acquaint  you  with  our  magazine  we  will  send  it  3  months  for  2.5c.    As  a  special 
premium    we  will    send    a   paper-bound  copy  of   the  Fruit  Grower's  Guide  Book   (cloth-bound 
copies.  Sl.OO).    A  complete  guide  to  fruit    growing.    Don't  fail  to  secure  this  valuable  book  and 
our  paper  for  3  months  by  sending  your  Quarter  NCW.    Sample  copy  tree.    Send  names  of  friends. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER  &  FARMER,         Box  D,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


GLEANINGS    IN   BEE    CULTURK 


Plant 
trees  and  Bush 

Fruits    in   your 

chicken    yards    and 
reap  double  profits.  Many 
of    the     most    successful  ^^«« 
poultrymendothisaiid  make 
more  from  the  fruit  than  the 
poultry.   The  fruit  is  clear  gain 

and  the   poultry  thrive   on   the 

insects  from  the  trees  andbushes. 

"Scarff's         ^^^^ 
Frtiit  Catalog" 

Offers  special  inducements.    A  repu- 
tntion  of  over  25  years  is  back  of  every 
order.     Our   list    is   complete,  fully 
describing  the  products  of  our  llIX) 
acreNursery  and  Seed  Farms.  Send 
for  our  free  orchard  tree  catalog. 
Also  describes  our  small  fruit 
and  farm  seeds.     Write   to- 
day.   It's  free. 
Send  names  and  addresses  of  5 
Fruit  Growers  and  get  a  fine 
currant  bush  free. 

W.  N.  SCAKFF. 
Bos  V 

New  CnrTisle, 

=S>'-    :^^=^^   "^B^^  Ohio 


FREE    SEEDS 


;L'^ 


FRFNCH  RADISH 

Very  earW,  crisp  and  tender. 

FOR    TESTBNG 

Dwarf  Giant  Tomato.  Grows  two  ft.  high  produces 
enormous  size  Tomatoes.  They  often  weigh  one  or  two 
pounds  each:  color  crimson:  a  wonderful  bearing  plant. 
We  will  semi  a  trial  package  of  each  to  any  one  i*ho 
writes,  also  our  new  1913  Seed  Catalog  included 
(4  colors)— all  FREE.  Write  Today. 
Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co.,      Box 92.  Auburn,  N.Y. 

The  healthier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  longer 
trees  are  sprayed  with 
"SCALEGIDE"  the  more 
beautiful,  healthful  and 
frnitful  they  become.  "SO  ALEC  IDE"  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils — the  only  one 
containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  "SCALE- 
GIDE" will  positively  kill  all  soft-bodied  sucking  in- 
sects without  in  j  ury  to  the  tree.  Let  us  prove  these 
statements.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  "SCALE- 
CIDE— the  Tree  Saver."  Address  B.  G.  PRATT 
CO.,  Mfg,  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Dept.  6. 


APPLE 
GROWING 


5ALZEK'S 

FARIVI  SEEDS 

Big,  valuable  premiums  given  away  free 

with  purchasesof  Salzer's  Pedigreed  Farm 

Seed.     Send  today  for  Bigger  1913 

Catalogue  and  Premium  List,  and  see 

how  you  can  save  money  on  the  best 

seeds  and  at    the    same  time    secure 

articles  you  would  hke  to  have. 

Salzer's  catalogue  ha«for  37  years  been 

famous  tor  Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Flowers,  Plants  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Succeed  with  Salzer's  Seeds 

We  sell  direct,  thus  quoting  you  lowest 
prices  and  cutting  out  useless  profits. 
For  ten  cents  we  gladly  mail  samples 
of  Salzer's  famous  Alfalfa  Clover, 
Bonanza  Oafs,  Silver  King  Barley, 
$1,000  Prize  Wheat  and  many  other 
packages  of  fine  farm  seeds. 

Red  Clover  and  Timothy 
Within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of 
La  Crosse  is  gi-own  this  year  five 
times  more  rich  red  clover  seed  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
Be  sure  to  get  catalog  and  premium  list. 

John  fl.  Sai7er  Seed  Co  173  S.  8th  St.,  LaCrosse.Wis. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc.,  by 
mail,  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 59  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hundreds  of  car- 
loads of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees 
1200  acres,  60  in 
hardy  rose  s— 
none  better 
grown.  47  green- 
houses of  Palms,  Ferns,  Begronias,  Geraniums,  etc. 
Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas,  the  aueen  ol 
bedding  plants.  Large  assortment  of  hardy  Per- 
ennial Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
168=Page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  lor  it  To-day 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison   Co..  Box  137,  Painesville.  Ohio. 

09D  SEEDS 

^"^    BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot   of  new 

1^  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 

""  £il.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 

*not  0.  K.— money    refunded. 

Big  Catalog   FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
_  and  your  neighbors' addresses. 
R.  HrSHUMWAY,      Rockford,  Illinois 


Burpee^ s  Seeds 


are  supplied  every  year  direct  to  more 
American  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of 
anv  other  growers.  Do  your  seeds  come 
direct  from  Philadelphia?  If  not,  we 
should  like  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Simply  send  us  your  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and 
you  will  receive  Burpee's  Annual  for  1913, — a  bright  book  of  i8o  pages,  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  "  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog."     Kindly  write  to-day!     Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


MARCH   1,   1913 


THREE  MONTHS 
POWERS 
FREE!      ^ 


GALLOWAY  k^ 


Galloway  is  giving  away  engine  power!    Toti 
can  get  all  you  want— 1?^  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P.— for  one 
month,  two  months  or  three  months  absolutely  free.  That's 
the  way  1  sell  Galloway  Engrfnes.      I  send  one  to  a  man  and  let 
him  try  it.     If  be  doean't  wast  to  keep  it,  be  just  sends  itback  and  I  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways,  soke  isn't  out  a  penny. 

^I«n  tn  $?nn  ^aUOfll    Permanently  Guaranteed!      I'll  cut  $50  to  $300  off 

^%tV  lU  ^UUV  oavcu.  anybody's  prices  and  put  it  in  your  pocket.  And 
I'll  give  you  the  very  best  engine  on  the  market  today— THE  GREAT  GALLO- 
WAY—backed  by  my  ironclad  guarantee  of  permanent  satbfaction. 

l^^GetMy  Special  1913  Proposition!  t'liil^rto^^Vo" 

may  get  one  of  these  great  engines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you. 
No  canvassing — no  soliciting.  I've  been  four  years  in  working  out  this  amaz- 
ingly generous  plan.    Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Alliplr     NnUf       U/RITPI    You  can  make  use  of  this  power  right  now.    Send  a  postal— 
l|llll<lly  nUlf  ^~  Iini  I  k  •    get  my  big  Engine  Book  and  my  Special  1913  Proposition — pick 
out  the  engine  you  want  and  I'll  ship  it  right  away.    Write  me  today  sure.    Address 
WILLIAM  GALfVJ^^Y,  President 

WiUiam  Galloway  Co.,   1685  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


We  carry  a  full  line  of  Engines  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs.  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg.    125 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bini'd  oiicular  saw.  which  la 
iiiarlc  for  beekeepers'  u=e  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for   lUustratPd    catalog 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO., 

545  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD.      •      ILLINOIS. 


BUY  YOUR  l^URNACE 

$10  DOWN  $10  A  Month 


WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  with  tiie  ne 

''Kant-Klog" 

Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  with 
same  labor  and   fluid.    Also  for 
spraying  tiees,   vines,  vegetables, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.    Booklet  free, 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
207  Broai!iv:iT,    Itochesler.   N.    Y. 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling  di- 
rect saves  you  the  dealer's  profits  and 
excessive  charges  for  installation.    The 


i JAHANT  FURNACE 


with  the  patented  "Down  Draft  System"  is  best 
for  residences,  schools,  hotels,  churches,  etc.. 
because  it  delivers  plenty  of  heat  wherever  and 
whenever  desired  at  a  saving-  of  1-3  to  1-2  in  fuel 
bills.'  Install  the  Jahant  yourself.  We  send 
complete  outfit,  frelaht  prejiaid,  with  special 
plans,  detailed  instructions,  and  all  necessary 
tools  for  installation.  S.\tisfaction  guaranteed 
OR  MONEY  REFt."XDED.  Write  fur  frte  Ulust'd  book. 

THE  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 

157  Mill  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts,  differeat  breeds  id  natural 
color's.  70  varieties  illustriited  aud  described.  lucu- 
baiors  and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  eega  for 
hatching.  Aperfectguide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send 
10c  for  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  6SEIDER.  Box   Ul,     Blieema,  Pft. 


Save 'Ato'/^onFuel  Bills 


\TheBEST  LIGHT 


^^r   Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  No 
\\  '  grease,  odor  nor  dirt.     Brighter  than^ 
acetylene      Over  200  sty.es.     Every] 
lamp  warranted.     \i  rite  for  catalog. 

Agents  U'iX7ited. 

THE  BEST   LiiaUT  CO. 

306  £.  6th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


300:  CANDLE  POWER 


Bt-ACiCm       Allen's  standard  varieties  are  hardy,  prolific, 

^^"*"*  true  to  name.      All  sliipments   from   fresh, 

BERRIES      vigorous  stock.    Buyfrom  Allen,largerst  grovv- 

er  of  berry  plants.    In  business  2S  years.    Full 

line  strawberry,  raspberry  and  small  fruit  plants, asparagusand  privet. 

Write  for  illustrated  Berry  Jiook,  full  of  valuable  information.     Tells  how  to  yrow 
berries  at  honre  for  protit     FREE  on  request. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Box   57  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Old  Trusty 
PROFITS 


iMake  Chicken 

Raising  Worth 

While  For 

Frmt  Growers 


Chicken  raising:  is 
line  for  the 
fruit  grower 
and  the  chick- 
en crop  xi,  al- 
ways big:  for 
Old  Trusty 
owner.  Get 
your  share  of 
the  profit  this 
year  sure. 


Than  I 

^    f\  Freight 
I   \j  ^^^  '^^'^ 


of  Rockies 


•  Johnson's  Price 


—makes  it  easy  to  start.  The  Old  Trusty  is 
easy  and  simple  to  run— hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  do  it.  Let  the  Johnsons  show 
you  the  path  to  quickest  success  with  chick- 
ens. Get  new  1913  edition  of  the  Old  Trusty 
D_ _U  Frafkf  Written  by  the  Johnsons— 
DUUK  ricC.  "home  made"  and  home 
printed— full  of  real  helpful  facts  gleaned 
by  the  Johnsons  from  their  own  practical  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  over  400.000 
Old  Trusty  customers.    Send  postal  7iow  to 

JOHNSON,  Incubator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Net. 


GET  IT 


Before  buying 
any  kind  of  an  in- 
c  II  bat  or,  at  any 
price,  from  any 
body,  pet  my  1913  offer  on 
tlie  IDliAL.  Last  year  I 
broke  tlie  record  for  low 
price  on  efficient,  depend- 
able Incubator.  Tills  year  I'm  going  still  further. 
I'm  Going  to  Pay  the  Freight— Give  You  An  Un- 
qualified Guarantee— include  Everything  FREE. 

Wlien  writing,  tell  me  what  size  incubator  vr>u  are  inter- 
ested in  and  I'll  send  vou  my  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
POULTRY  BOOK  FREE.  Describes  Standard  Bred 
Poultry,  tells  how  to  become  successful  and  other 
valuable  information,  Easily  worth  $1.C0.  Because  it 
contains  advertising,  you  get  it  FREE.  Ask  for  copy. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  48     Rockford.  ilUnois 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Uving 
Raising  Poultry   ^^-  ^" 


Cut  down  living  cipensea — raise  poultry  for 
your  own  use  and  for  sale  to  neiKhbora.  Thou- 
ffuide  make  money  this  way  with 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 
Life Prodncers— Life Prcserreps  ...»    ,,,.,n„    . 

V?hj  don't  jou  do  the  same?  Leara  how  fasy  it  Ifl  to  Btart.  Booklet  "How  to 
EaiM  48  out  of  50  Chicks"— lOo.  Catalopie  FREE.  Write  todaj.  Address 
Des  lIolDCS  InCDbator  Co. ,    I9U  Second  St. ,     Des  llolneg,  la. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

Read 


7 


Freight 
Paid 
East  of  Rockies 


If  your^arfthis  little  "ad"  and  are 

7ioi  convinced  of  the  Quality  I  am 

offering:  at  my /07t//ir?ce — send  me 

your  n.'une   on   a  postal  for  my 

rld's  Ckampionship  Hatching  Facts."   But  you 

afeiy  onier  Tit;hl  now.     Tne  U.  S.  Government 

is  a  customer  of  mine,a-\onf:;-w\t\inea.r\\  200, 000  others. 

The  Belle  City  has  won  Six  World's  Championships, 

for  people  running  'ineSr  first  incubator — and  it  won 

wltli  100  per  cent  laatcbes.    Here  are  tlie  facts  about 

Jim  Rohan's  Six-Time 

World's  Champion     if 

Belle  City  Incubators 

140-Egg  Size  Only  Q  ■■■  JZS 

I  guarantee  my  machine  to  out-  ^S  I       J^  99  9m 
hatch  all  comers,  give  you  a  long 
trial, provealiclairas.  'Why  pay  more? 
■Why  not  save  money  and  get  in  the 
championship  class? 

The  Belle  City  has  double  walls,  dead 
air  space  all  over,  double  door,  copper 
tanli,  hot-water  heat,  self-regulator, 
"Tycos"  thermometer,  egg  tester,  safety  lamp,  nursery, 
high  legs.    My 

Belle  citynpooder 

140-CHICK  "*  V^w^* 

Is  the  only  double-wall  brooder 
made,  hot  water  heat,  plat  form , 
and  metal  lamp.    Price  $4.85. 

When  shipped  together  I  make  iiii  ii  Weahip 
aspecial  price  of  $11. 50for  both  [1  [jquickfp.im 
Incubator  and  Brooder  saving  11  St.  Paul,  Buffalo, 
you  90c  on  the  Complete  Outfit,  l|  liansas  City  o 
freight  prepaid.Eastcf Rockies.  !>  Kaoina. 
Better  write  today  for  big  I'ortfolio  "Hatching  Facts" 
and  KC-t  latest  information  how  to  malie  money  out  of 
poum  V  Lit  snuUl  expense,  or  if  in  a  hurry  you  can  order 
'  ~        from  this  advertisement.  I  guar- 

antee everything  as  represented 
or  refund  money.  Address  me 
personally,  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

S4  85       ^'"^  ^'^  Incubator  Compaay 
140.ChicirBrood'er  Box  69     Racine,  Wis. 


Poultry  Profits  And 
Honey  Money 


Poultry  and  egg  prices  are  away  up!  Big  money 
in  1913  for  poultry  raisers.  Why  not  add  this  profit- 
able business  to  your  own?  Go  at  it  the  right  way. 
Investigate 

CV^  n  U  p  B  ^     INCUBATORS 
IrrlkH^     &  BROODERS 

World's  Standard  Equipment.  Write  today  for  the 
greatest  free  book  of  the  year  for  poultry  men  and 
poultry  women.  Tells  of  Cyphers  Company  methods 
for  best  results.  244  pages  of 
richly  valuable, practical  infor- 
mation. No  matter  whether 
you  are  sure  you  want  to  buy 
an  incubator  or  not,  send  ior 
this  great  Free  Book  Today. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  69  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City,        Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago,  III-  Kansas  tj,  .llu.  Oakland, Cat.  London,  Eng. 


YflllR     HENS   Farmers  and  Fanciers 

lUUll  nklltf  should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  byROBERT ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses;  tell.s  cost  to  build;  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS— $2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Essex  Incabator  Co.,     81  Henry  St.,  BoffaL,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


MARCH  1,   1913 
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Lexington  Hotel 

500  Rooms  Europoan  Plan 

Michigan  Boulovard  &  22nd  St. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Lexington  is  located  just  outside  the  con- 
gested business  district,  yet  within  ten  minutes' 
ride  on  two  electric  lines  which  pass  the  hotel. 

We  have  three  of  the  best  Cafes  in  the  City, 
and  prices  al"e  reasonable. 

Write  us  for  booklet  or  to  make  reservation. 

M.&M.  Hotel  Company,  Proprietors, 
T.  V.  Strain,  iVIanager. 


IWiUGiveYou 

3  Fine  Apple  Trees 

Ono  each  of  Delicious, Staynian  Winesap, 
andJonat  ban,  greatest  and  best  vari  ties, 
:i  to  i  ft.  trees,  cut  bacli  to  :!2  in.,  ready 
to  plant.  Sent  free  prepaid  by  Parcel 
Post,  to  introduce  our  great  farm  maga- 
zine,*TRUIT  GROWER  &  FARMER," 
regu  lar  rate  $1  a  year.  February ,  Garden 
and  Poultry  namber,  100  pages,  alone 
worth  $1.  Send  only  50c,  ha  If  price,  for 
a  full  year's  trial,  and  the  names  of  2  friends  in- 
terested in  farming,  and  trees  will  be  sent  free. 
Money  back  i  f  not  pleased.  Send  stamps  or  coin 
at  my  risk.   Write  quickly  before  supply  is  gone. 

J.  M.  IRVINE,  Editor,  Box  108 ,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 

^^     By  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK    i^^ 

nPHIS  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  are  learning  bee-keeping 
by  their  own  effort.  Having  commenced 
bee-keeping  three  times,  the  talented  author 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  right  kind 
of  advice.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in  order- 
ing this  book.  It  is  charrhingly  written  and 
easily  understood.     Price  $1.10  postpaid  by 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,   MEDINA,   OHIO 
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PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 

/Plaaso  use  coupon  below,  check-\ 
Ving  the  numbers  of  items  wanted./ 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

t  CATALOG  OF   BEEKEEPERS'    SUP- 

'*     PLIES.      Our    complete     catalog    will    be 

mailed  fi-ee  to   any  address  on   request. 

HABITS  OP  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of 
the  bee.    Price  10  cts. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  e.xperience  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price    $1.00   postpaid. 

THE   A  B   C  OF  BEE   CULTURE.     A 
10     complete     encyclopedia    of     bees,     of     576 
pages,    fully    illustrated,    $2.00    postpaid; 
half  leather,   $2.75. 

GLEAI^INGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.    Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,   with 
the  result  that   its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;   $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 
The   coupon   belowr  may   be   used   as   an   order 
sheet    by    properly    checking    the    numbers    of 
items  wanted  and  adding  your   signature,    and 
remittance,    if   required. 
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CUT  COUPON   HERE 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked.     I  enclose 
$ to   cover   the   coxt. 
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Name     

Street   Address   or  B.  F.  D  .  . 

Town     

B.  C.  State 


New  York. — The  market  is  practically  bare  of 
comb  honey  of  all  grades.  Some  few  small  odd  lots 
are  coming  in  as  yet,  and  find  ready  sale  at  from 
14  to  16  for  white,  and  11  to  13  for  dark  and  am- 
ber, according  to  quality  and  style  of  package.  The 
market  for  extracted  honey  has  been  very  quiet  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months,  and  we  do  not  see  any 
indications  for  a  better  demand,  as  the  supply  is 
more  than  ample  to  meet  the  demand.  California 
light-amber  sage,  which  was  reported  to  be  of  very 
short  crop  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  held 
at  high  figures,  is  being  offered  quite  freely  with 
no  buyers.  West  Indian  is  arriving  freely,  with  very 
little  demand,  and  prices  are  declining  right  along 
the  line.  We  quote  California  sage,  light-amber,  at 
7%  to  8;  California  alfalfa,  6  to  6%,  and  West 
Indian   at   73   to   75   cts.   per  gallon. 

New  York,  Feb.   17.     Hildbeth  &   Segklken. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns' or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — Finest  quality  of  extracted  honey. 
J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

,No.  2  fall  comb  honey,  $2.50  per  case  of  24  sec- 
tions.     Quirin-theQuben-breeder,   Bellevue,    O. 

Finest  extracted  water-white  alfalfa  and  amber 
alfalfa  honey  in  5,  10,  and  60-lb.  cans.  Samples 
10  cents.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  111. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey   in   60-lb.   cans.      C.  J.   Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,   Kendaia,   N.   Y. 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  extract- 
ed white-clover  honey  from  a  prominent  producer. 
This  honey  has  a  very  heavy  body,  and  was  well 
ripened  before  it  was  taken  off  the  hives.  We  ship 
it,  if  preferred,  in  liquid  form  without  extra  charge, 
in  new  tin  cans  holding  five  gallons  each,  two  cans 
in  a  ease.  Ask  for  free  sample  of  lot  81,  and  our 
price.  We  have  some  fine  fall  amber  extracted.  An 
early  fall  flow  caught  a  producer  before  he  could  get 
his  while  lioney  off,  so  his  crop  had  to  be  graded  as 
amber.  Free  sample  and  the  price  for  asking.  Lot 
No.  69.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  O. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honev,    and   beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb    and   extracted   honey    and   bees- 
wax. Write  us.     Hildreth  &  Seqelken,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Home  of  10  acres,  unlimited  bee  and  poultry 
range — good  market ;  healthiest  locality  in  Texas ; 
$3000.     If   vou   mean  business,    apply   to 

A.   F.   Z.,    Box   115,    Llano,    Tex. 

For  Sale. — Bee,  chicken,  or  duck  ranch;  house, 
barn,  chicken-house,  incubator  house,  incubators, 
steam-heated  brooder-house.  Bees,  ducks,  and  chick- 
ens.    Price    $2500.     Terms    to    suit    the    buyer. 

C.    Martineit,    Littleton,    Col. 

Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  interested  in  Virginia. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Room  73,  Roanoke,  Va. 


For  Sale. — Small  place  with  106  colonies  of  bees 
and  fixtures  in  New  Scotia,  near  the  large  city  of 
Schenectady,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
world.  The  location  is  a  good  one  for  honey — 
plenty  of  white  and  sweet  clover ;  also  buckwheat 
and  goldenrod.  No  other  beekeepers  near.  Address 
G.  PI.  Adams,  Spring  and  Central  Aves.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Fine  eight-room  cement-block  house, 
cement  basement,  electric  heat,  light,  and  cooking, 
fireplace.  One  acre  of  ground  all  fenced,  in  city 
limits;  street-car,  eighty  five-year  fruit  trees  (apples, 
peaches,  pears,  prunes,  plums,  and  cherries)  ;  200 
grapes,  strawberries,  rose  hedge,  shade  trees,  auto 
and  honey  house;  room  for  200  colonies  of  bees; 
average  $10.00  net  per  colony  here.  Price  $6000. 
Ask  Mr.  A.  L.  Boyden ;  he  saw  it. 

J.   Ben   Hall,   Twin   Falls,    Idaho. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 

FOR  SALE 


Bees,    honey,    and   beekeepers'    supplies. 

A.  E.  BuRDiCK,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

A   full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices. 

A.    L.   Healv,   Mayaguez,    Porto   Rico. 


For  Sale.- 
prices. 


Full  line  of   Root's  goods   at   factory 
Thos.   Litz,   Osceola   Mills,   Pa. 


Beekeeper,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 


For   Sale. — Root  or  Falconer  bee  supplies.    Free 
catalog.     Save   freight. 

G.   F.    Stanton,   Buckingham,    Fla. 


A      bargain — 625      Danzenbaker      section-holders, 
$7.30;    Danzenbaker  fences,  used  but  once. 

John  DeMuth,  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the   case,   good   as   new ;    25   cents  per   case. 

C.   H.   W.   Weber   &   Co.,   Cincinnati,    O. 


For  S.\le.  —  50  one-story  eiglit-frame  dovetailed 
hives,  nailed  and  painted,  complete  with  Hoffman 
frames.  H.    C.    Short,    Winchester,    O. 


For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog   and   particulars.  The    Penn    Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 

For  Sale. — Lot  of  Ideal  fence  separators,  $1.00 
per  100.  Ideal  section  slats,  70  cts.  per  100.  Used 
some,   but   in   good  condition. 

Geo.    H.    Kka,    Reynoldsville,    Pa. 

Root's  goods  at  Savannali.  The  logical  center  for 
your  orders.  The  quality  is  unexcelled.  Service  ac- 
curate  and  prompt.     Catalog  gladly. 

L.   W.  CrOVATT,   Box   134,    Savannah,   Ga. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east 
Oregon  beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.    It   will  tell  you   the  rest. 

C.  E.  Shriver,  Boise,   Idaho. 


For  Sale. — 35  two-story  double-walled  hives,  new 
Hoffman  frames,  complete  except  sections  and  foun- 
dation; fine  condition;  no  disease.  Cost  $3.50;  my 
price   $1.50   each,   or   $50.00   for  the  lot. 

L.  F.  HOWDEN,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Best  No.  1  sections,  1000,  $4.40;  2000,  $8.60; 
3000,  $12.60;  5000,  $20.00.  No.  2,  50  cts.  less; 
plain,  25  cts.  less.  White-pine  hive,  1 '/^ -story,  eight- 
frame,  $1.45;  10-frame,  $1.60;  100  Hoffman  "frames, 
$2.60;  100  extracting  frames,  $1.75;  3  per  cent 
discount  till  April  1.  Catalog  free.  Bees  for  sale. 
H.    S.    DuBV,    St.'  Anne,    111. 


POSITION  WANTED 


Position  wanted  with  beekeeper;  have  had  some 
ex|)erience;   age  21. 

Ben  Odeyard,  Rt.  2,  Box  4,  Flandreau,  S.  Da. 

Situation  wanted  by  an  experienced  beeman,  23 
years  of  age,  of  good  clean  habits,  doesn't  use  liquor 
or  tobacco.  Best  of  references  furnished  on  appli- 
cation.   Address  Amos  Harker,  Cambridge,  Iowa. 


MARCH  1,   1913 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Our  queens  will  please  you.     Price   $1.00   each. 
C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,   N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 50  to  300  colonies,  eight-frame,  good 
condition.  E.   F.   Atwater,   Meridian,    Idaho. 

For  Sale. — 134  colonies  Italian  bees  in  chaff 
hives.       M.  Isbell,  59  Mitchell  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens  bred  for 
honey,  gentleness,  and  prolificness.  One,  $1.00;  6 
for  $5.00.  Wm.  S.  Barxett,  Harnett's,  Va. 


Do  you  wish  to  be  treated  right?    Then  send  your 

ordersfor  untested  three-banded  Italian  queens  to  us 

— 75  cts.  each;   $4.25  for  6;   $8.00  per  dozen.     Safe 

arrival,   and  the  Golden   Rule   for  all  our  customers. 

The  Golden  Rule  Bee  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brighest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed,   $2.00:    breeders,    $5.00    to    $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnett's,  V.i. 


No  spring  dwindling.  Bees  from  the  Land  of 
Flowers.  By  express,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  $2.00 
per  half-pound.  "  A  pound  of  bees  in  March  is 
worth  a   swarm  in   June." 

Edwin   G.   Baldwin,   DeLand,   Fla. 

Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.00;  select  tested, 
$1.50.  Bees  by  pound.  Plans,  "  How  to  Introduce 
Queens,"  15  cts.;  "How  to  Increase,"  15  cts.;  or 
both,    25   cts.     Descriptive   list   free. 

E.   E.  MoTT,   Glenwood,   Mich. 


Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each.  Bees 
per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  No  dis- 
ease  here.     Every   thing   guaranteed. 

C.   B.   Bankston,   BuiTalo,    Leon   Co.,   Tex. 


There  is  a  key  to  all  business ;  and  the  key  to 
successful  honey  production  is  "  good  "  queens.  We 
have  them,  and  know  how  to  raise  them.  Thirty-five 
vears'  experience.  Three-banded  Italians,  75  cts. 
each;  $4.25  for  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  We  handle  success- 
fully  the  orders  of  the   largest  producers. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Rialto,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens  and 
packages.  Best  honey-gatherers.  Satisfaction  or 
vour  money  back.  No  disease.  Ready  about  April 
1.  One  untested  queen,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.25;  12  for 
$8.00.  After  April  15,  V2  lb.  bees,  $1.00;  1  lb., 
$1.50;  good  weight;  f.  0.  b.  here  by  express.  Add 
price  of  queens  if  wanted.  These  are  young  bees, 
so  will  live  longer  than  those  you  have  wintered. 
W.  D.  ACHORD,  Fitzpatrick,  Bullock  Co.,  Ala. 


Try  my  famous  strain  of  bees  and  queens,  and 
be  convinced  that  they  are  all  I  claim  for  them. 
For  honey-gathering  they  have  few  equals,  being 
bred  strictly  for  business  from  the  best  strains  that 
could  be  had,  both  queens  and  drones,  as  it  is  as 
important  to  have  drones  of  the  best  as  it  is  queens. 
Queens,  Italian  three-band,  or  Golden  five-band,  and 
Carniolans,  bred  in  separate  yards.  Untested,  1, 
$1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  25,  $17.50;  50,  $34.00; 
nuclei  with  the  untested  queen,  1  frame,  $2.50;  6 
one-frame,  $15.00;  two-frame,  $3.50;  6  two-frame, 
$20.00;  nuclei  with  tested  queen,  one-frame,  $3.00; 
6,  one-frame,  $17.40;  two-frame,  $4.00;  6  two- 
frame,  $23.40.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  and 
prompt  service  guaranteed. 

D.  E.  Brothers,  Attalla,  Ala. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wanted. — To  buy  second-hand  four-frame  honey 
extractor.  John   Betz,   Rt.   2,    Salinas,   Cal. 

Wanted. — Maple  sugar  in  exchange  for  Root  bee 
supplies.       Walter  S.   Pouder  ,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Wanted. — A  Hershiser  wax-press  cheap,  delivered 
here.  David  J.  Grabill,  618  13th  St.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

-Good   honey   location,    with   or    without 
D.  E.   Lhommedieu,  Colo,   Iowa. 


Wanted.- 
bees. 


Wanted. — To   exchange    60    foul-brood   dovetailed 
hives   for   4   to   5   H.    P.   gasoline-engine. 
13494  A.   G.  A.,   care  Gleanings,  Medina,   Ohio. 

Wanted. — A  young  man  desires  50  to  100  colo- 
nies to  work  on  shares  during  1913  or  longer,  for 
extracted  honey,  near  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Can  furnish 
reference,  or  will  buy  them  if  for  sale  at  a  good  bar 
gain.    Address  M.  B.,  Lock  Box  252,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

W^ANTEd.- — 250  or  less  colonies  of  bees,  any  style 
hive  or  box.  For  sale,  250  painted  dovetailed  supers 
for  4%  sections,  at  25  cts.  each  in  lots  of  25  or 
more.     Correspondence   solicited. 

A.   W.    Smith,   Birmingham,    Mich. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Young    man    to    work    with    bees    and 
poultry.    No  one  using  tobacco  or  liquor  need  apply. 
E.    L.    Lane,    Trumansburg,    N.    Y. 

Wanted. — -Reliable  young  man  of  good  habits  to 
work  with  bees  and  on  farm.  Give  age,  experience, 
and  wages.     Frank  Kittinger,  Pranksville,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Beeman  of  experience.  State  experi- 
ence, and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 

Appleton   &   Bagnall,    Simi,    Cal. 

Wanted. — A  single  man,  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  apiary  for  comb  honey  and  to  assist  on  stock 
farm.    Permanent  work  for  right  man. 

W.   P.   Smith,  Artesia,   Miss. 

Wanted. — Another  young  man  for  season  of  1913. 
Good  opportunity  to  gain  experience,  as  I  am  run- 
ning several  hundred  colonies. 

N.   L.   Stevens,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — A  queen-breeder  and  honey-producer, 
March  1  to  Nov.  1.  Give  age,  experience,  and  salary 
expected  in  first  letter.  This  is  a  good  position  for 
an    unmarried    man   to   get   an    extensive    experience. 

W.    D.   ACHOED,   Fitzpatrick,    Bullock  Co.,   Ala. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rufus-red    Belgian    hares.     Price    list   free. 

Harvey  L.  Stumb,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Wanted. — Raw  furs,  honest  prices,  honest  grades. 
George   E.  Kramer,  Valencia,    Pa. 

Bushel  boxes,  21  cents  each,  nailed  up,  with  name 
and  address.       H.  Gochnauer,  West  Willow,  Pa. 

Strawberry  Growing  by  Strawberry  Pete,  sent 
free.  P.   A.  Anderson,  Grand  Mound,   la. 

White  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.    Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,   Spencer,  O. 

Seed  corn,  White  Elephant.  Largest  100-day 
corn  grown;  good  yielder;  95  per  cent  test.  Bush- 
el, $2.00.  "     Robert  Plate,  Mexico,  Mo. 

White-flowered  goldenrod  for  sale  at  the  rate  of 
50  plants  for  50  cts.  postage  prepaid.  The  only 
plant  that   yields   nectar   and  pollen   after  frost. 

James   S.  Johnson,  Langnau,   Laurel  Co.,  Ky. 

For  Sale. — Ginseng  plants  one  year  old,  25,000. 
Seed  to  come  up  this  spring.  Goldenseal  plants; 
strawberry-plants.     Write    for    prices. 

Stuckey  Ginseng  Gardens,  Bremen,  Ind. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


POULTRY 


For  Sale. — Six"  Buttercup  hens,  one  rooster. 
They  are  beauties;  $15.00.  I.  B.  GOOD,  Marion,   Ind. 

Kellerstraus  Orpingtons,  $1.00  each.  Lath-mill 
and  typewi-iter   cheap.      C.   Irons,   Linesville,   Pa. 

"  Eureka  "  winter  cases  and  W.  R.  eggs  my  spe- 
cialties.    Circular   free. 

B.  T.  BOSSERMAN,  Williamstown,  O. 

Buttercups  and  Kellerstraus  Orpingtons  at  bar- 
gain prices   if  taken   soon. 

Claud  Irons,  Linesville,  Pa. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties ;  also 
geese  and  Belgian  hares.    Catalog  free. 

Levi   Stumb,   Richland  Center,   Pa. 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons,  the  kind  that 
lay,  weigh,  and  pay.  My  pen  is  headed  by  Black 
Chief  Junior.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  booked,  v3.00 
for   15.  C.   L.   Cole,  Medina,   Ohio. 

For  Sale.- — S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red,  eggs  and 
chicks;  chicks,  $10  to  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $5.00  to 
$12.50  per   100.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  H.  ZuRBURG,  Topeka,   111. 

Standard-bred  heavy-laying  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  stock  of  highest  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalog.     Do   it  now. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks,  Aristocrat  Strain.  Winners  at  all 
leading  shows,  both  meetings;  200  fine  pullets  and 
250  fine  cockerels.  These  cockerels  will  improve 
your  fiock  tenfold  the  first  season. 

W.  G.  Gilmore,  Farmland,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  prize- 
winning  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — the 
best  layers  I  ever  owned,  and  I  have  tried  them  all. 
They  are  beauties  too.  Per  setting  of  15,  $1.00. 
Satisfaction   guaranteed. 

W.  O.  Roudabush,  Hagerstown,   Md. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Snow-white  Indian  Runner  ducks;  handsome  and 
hardy;   Pishel  strain  direct.    Eggs   for  sale. 

F.  J.  Armstrong,  Nevada,  O.Jo. 

Select   thoroughbred   Indian    Runner   ducks,    white 
and  fawn.    Eggs,  $1.00  per  dozen;  $7.00  per  100. 
J.C.Wheeler,  921  Austin  Boulevard,  Oak  Park,  111. 

True  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Handsome  and  hardy,  and  the  best  of  layers.  I  can 
start  you  with  the  best.    Eggs,  $1.00  per  11. 

H.   C.   Lee,   Box  254,   Brooksville,   Ky. 

Fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.00 
per  11;  $7.00  per  100.  Day-old  ducklings,  25  cts. 
each.    Mailing  list  free. 

Kent  Jennings,  Mt.   Gilead,   O. 

For  Sale. — Pure  White  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
drakes  and  eggs.  Pu^-white  eggs  guaranteed  from 
duck  laying  110  eggs  in  120  days.  Free  copy  of 
"The  Indian  Runner  Duck  Book"  by  Valentine  with 
each  order.       Applecroft,  South  Manchester,  Ct. 

Pure  Spencer  Strain  White  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Wonderful  layers  of  large,  pure-white  eggs.  Eggs, 
$5.00  per  12,  $25.00  per  100.  Unsatisfactory  hatch- 
es, regardless  the  cause,  replaced  at  half  price. 

A.   R.   Williams,  Winchester,   Ind. 

Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large,  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Fawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
you    with    the    best.     Satisfaction    guaranteed. 

C.  O.  Yost,  Box  D,  Rt.  4,  Winchester,   Ind. 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs. — A  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  eggs  from  beautiful  birds,  and  great 
egg-layers,  at  a  moderate  cost;  eggs,  15,  $1.00;  $6.00 
per  100:  eggs  from  large  rich  red  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
same  price.  "  How  to  rear  and  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs  from  the  Twentieth  Century  Egg-ma- 
chine "  goes  with  each  order.  Fertility  and  safe 
delivery    absolutely    guaranteed. 

Rob't  Bird,  Pinckneyville,  111. 


BEEKEEPERS  DIRECTORY 


Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred   bees    and   queens.     Hives    and    supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,   Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  quens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  nothern-bred  and  hardy;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single   loss.     For   prices,    send   for   circular. 

Quirin-the-Queen-breeder,   Bellevue,    O. 


Convention  Notices 


WORCESTER    COUNTY    BEEKEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Meetings  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each 
month,  except  July  and  August,  at  2  p.  m.,  at  Hor- 
ticultural  Hall,   Worcester,    Mass. 

March  8,   Stimulative  Feeding,  Prof.  O.  F.  Fuller 

April  12,  Building  Up  for  Work,  Arthur  C.  Mill 
er,    State   Inspector,   Providence,   R.   I. 

May  10,  Swarming  and  Requeening,  Allan  La 
tham,   Norwich,   Conn. 

June  14,  Address,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Concord 
Mass.,   Sec.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Summer  Field  Meeting.  Date,  location,  and  pro 
gram  to  be  announced. 

September  13,  Address,  Burton  N.  Gates,  Ph.  D. 
State    Inspector,    Amherst,   Mass. 

October  11,  Rights  of  Beekeepers,  Arthur  Monroe, 
Spencer,    Mass. 

November  8,  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  A 
Flansberg,   Marlboro,   Mass. 

December  13,  Value  of  Inspection,  J.  L.  Byard 
Inspector,    Marlboro,    Mass. 

January  10,  1914,  Annual  Meeting.  Election  of 
officers.  Reports  of  officers.  General  discussion  of 
year's  work. 


AN      OPPORTUNITY'      FOR      BEEKEEPERS. 

Beekeepers  all  over  the  country  will  be  ii;terested 
in  an  announcement  of  a  beekeepers'  day  at  the 
fifth  annual  farmers'  week  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  on  March  20.  A  program  has 
been  arranged  which  will  prove  attractive  to  any 
one  interested  in  matters  apicultural.  The  Hamp- 
shire, Hampden,  and  Franklin  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  11:30,  at  which 
time  W.  M.  Purrington,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, will  speak  on  "  Increase  in  the  Apiary."  At 
the  same  meeting  E.  F.  Nichols  will  make  his  re- 
port as  delegate  to  the  National  convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Lectures  will  also  be  given  during  the  day 
by  Irving  W.  Davis,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Apiaries ; 
Dr.  K.  J.  Franklin,  Expert  in  Charge  of  Mijssachu- 
setts  cranberry  investigations ;  Allen  Latham,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Connecticut  Beekeepers'  Association ; 
John  L.  Byard,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Apiaries,  and 
Dr.  B.  N.  Gates,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  visit  and 
inspe(  t  the  apiary  building  and  the  apicultural  mu- 
seum. 


MARCH  1,  1913 

Beekeepers  are  invited  to  make  demonstrations, 
and  to  display  implements  and  products  of  the  in- 
dustry. If  interested  in  this  work,  send  for  program 
to  W".  D.  Hurd,  Director  of  the  Extension  Service, 
Amherst,    Mass. 


farmers'      WEEfe,      BEE'KEEPERS'      DAY. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Hampshire,  Hampden, 
Franklin  Beekeepers'  Association  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Beekeepers'  Association  will  be  held  March 
20,  1913,  in  the  Entomology  Building,  Massachu- 
setts  Agricultural   College,    Amherst,    Mass. 

This  day  is  essentially  for  beekeepers.  Come  pre- 
pared to  gain  assistance  in  solving  your  problems, 
and  to  take  part  on  the  program.  The  entire  bee- 
keeping facilities  at  the  College  are  at  your  disposal. 
Copies  of  this  announcement  will  be  sent  to  I'our 
friends  upon  request. 

8:30  A.  M.,  "  Sac  Brood,  Pronounced  a  New  Bee 
Disease  in  Relation  to  other  Brood  Diseases." — 
Irving    W.    Davis,    Deputy    Inspector   of    Apiaries. 

9:30  A.  M.,  "Value  of  Bees  in  Cranberry  Culture 
as  Proven  by  Experiments." — Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin, 
E.xpert  in  Charge  of  Massachusetts  cranberry  inves 
ligations. 

11:30  A.M.,  Annual  meeting  of  the  Hampshire, 
Hampden,  Franklin  Beekeepers'  Association,  Presi- 
dent W.   M.   Purrington  presiding. 

"  Increas*  in   the   Apiary." 

Reports,   regular  business,   election  of  officers,   etc. 

"  The  National  Convention,  Cincinnati." — Report 
bv  Mr.  E.  M.  Nichols,   delegate. 

1:30  P.  M.,  Visit  to  the  Apiary  Building  and  Api- 
cultural  Museum  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 

2:30  P.M.,  "New  Methods  of  Beekeepers;  Win- 
tering a  Supply  of  Queens;  Outyard  Systems,  etc." 
— Allen  Latham,  Norwichtown,  Ct.,  President  Con- 
necticut  Beekeepers'    Association. 

3:30  P.M.,  Addresses:  "Bee-hunting  as  a  Factor 
in  Foul-brood  Control." — John  L.  Byard,  Deputy 
Inspector  of  Apiaries. 

"  More  Bees  and  Better  Beekeeping  for  Massa- 
cliusetts." — Dr.   B.   N.    Gates,    Inspector   of  Apiaries. 

4:30  P.M.,  the  convention  will  be  thrown  open 
for  addresses  by  prominent  beekeepers  and  members. 

5:30  P.M.  (Draper  Hall).  Dinner  for  beekeep- 
ers. Private  dining-room.  Tickets  50  cts.  Leave 
your   name   at   the   Extension   Service   Otlice. 

Facilities  are  provided  for  the  display  of  imple- 
ments and  products  of  the  industry.  Any  beekeeper 
is  invited  to  make  demonstrations.  It  is  advisable 
to  announce  your  intentions  to  Dr.  B.  N.  Gates, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  in  advance,  in  order  that  full  pro 
visions  may  be  made  for  your  convenience. 

All  interested  in  bees  should  attend. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


ALSIKE     CLOVER     SEED. 

We  are  obliged  to  mark  up  the  price  of  alsike 
clover  from  that  recently  offered,  as  we  have  sold 
out  our  stock  and  have  to  buy  more  on  a  higher 
market.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  surplus 
seed  to  offer  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  offers 
with  sample.  At  present  we  quote,  bags  included, 
peck,  $4.00;  Vz  bushel,  $7.50;  bushel,  $14.50;  two 
bushels,    $28.00. 


maple   sugar  and   syrup. 

The  disappointments  of  last  season  should  not 
deter  any  one  from  placing  an  order  for  maple 
sugar  or  syrup  this  coming  season.  To-day,  Feb.  20, 
the  sugar-makers  in  this  section  begin  tapping  their 
trees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  a  fair 
flow  of  sap  this  year.  To  those  who  are  forehanded 
enough  to  anticipate  their  needs  we  will  make  the 
following  prices  subject  to  stock  on  hand  at  the 
time   shipment   is   desired: 

Single  1-gallon  cans  or  six  1-gallon  cans  in  a  case, 
at   $1.25. 

Two  to  ten  cases  of  six  1-gallon  cans,  at  $1.15. 

Larger  quantities  of   75   to   100  gallons,   at  $1.10. 

Pure  rock-maple  sugar  in  lots  of  1  to  50  lbs.,  at 
15  cts.  per  lb. 
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Pure  rock-maple  sugar  in  lots  of  50  or  more  lbs. 
at  14  cts.  per  lb. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  order.  Our 
inspection  will  be  much  more  rigid  than  formerly,  so 
that  you  need  have  no  fear  of  getting  an  off-grade 
of  syrup.  By  the  United  States  standard,  11  lbs. 
2  1-5  oz.  are  required  for  a  gallon  of  the  fancy 
grade  and  the  No.  1.  For  the  second  grade,  11  lbs. 
per  gallon  is  required.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  that  Medina  County  secured  the  gold 
medal  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Let 
your  order  come  along  as  we  shall  undoubtedly  have 
a   fair  supply  by  the  time  you  read  this  notice. 


sweet-clover   seed. 

The  demand  for  sweet-clover  seed,  especially  the 
white,  is  brisk,  and  we  have  already  sold  more  than 
half  our  stock  of  seed,  and  could  have  cleaned  it  all 
out,  but  have  reserved  some  for  our  regular  trade. 
If  you  are  expecting  to  order,  you  had  better  get 
your  order  in  while  the  supply  lasts,  as  there  is  a 
very  active  demand.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  any 
surplus  to  offer,   let  us  hear  from  you,   with  sample. 

We  have  a  good  supply  of  white,  both  annual  and 
biennial.  Most  of  the  yellow  offered  by  seedsmen  is 
the  annual  variety,  which  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  biennial.  The  latter  is  very  similar  to  the 
white ;  comes  into  bloom  about  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier,  and  therefore  prolongs  the  honey-flow  that 
much.      We    quote : 


Price  in  lots  of 

I  lb. 

10  lbs 

2> 

100 

Melilotus  alba,  biennial... 

White  sweet  clover,  hulled 

21 

S2,S0 

S5.2.5 

S20  no 

'■     unhulled 

17 

1..50 

3. 50 

13  00 

Melilotus  officianalis,  bien'l 

Yellow  sweet  clover,  hulled 

n 

2.60 

6.2.5 

24.00 

unhuUed 

21      1      1.90 

4.50 

17.00 

Annual  yellow,  hulled.. . 

U      1      1.20 

2.7.5 

10.00 

Samples  mailed  free  on  reciuest, 

Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.:  — 

I  never  want  to  lose  a  single  copy  of  Gleanings. 
I  started  last  year  with  five  stands  of  Italian  bees: 
in(  rea.sed  them  to  sixteen  stands,  and  took  off  over 
a  ton   of  alfalfa   honey. 

Oral,   S.  Da.,  Feb.  17.  Carmon  Fisher. 


The  A.  I.  Boot  Co.:  — 

Honey  crop  this  year,  5000  lbs.  from  35  colonies, 
spring  count,  increasing  to  60  colonies  with  plenty 
of  stores  for  wintering ;  one-third  comb  honey  and 
two-thirds  extracted.  Two  colonies  produced  250  lbs. 
each   of   extracted. 

Stanton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  27.  L.  K.  Cole. 


The   A.   I.    Root    Co.: — 

May  be  you  remember  that  you  shipped  me  3  lbs. 
lees  and  three  queens  on  July  9  from  Medina.  I 
put  them  in  my  hives;  and  after  a  while  I  noted 
that  one  of  the  colonies  was  queenless,  and  I  bought 
of  you  a  select  untested  queen.  I  have  fed  my  bees 
since  July  every  day,  and  two  of  these  nuclei  are 
strong  colonies,  having  di'awn  out  40  lbs.  of  honey, 
and   they   will   winter   well. 

Pikeville,  Ky.,  Sept.  22.     Gustave  L.  Schmidt. 


THE     LITTLE     girl's     "  SERMON,"     ETC. 

Dear  Bra.  Root:—!  have  just  read  your  article 
the  second  time  m  Gleanings  for  Dec.  15,  and  will 
say  that  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  me.  I  always  turn 
to  your  "  Homes  "  department  first  when  Gle.\nings 
is  received,  and  I  can  not  help  believing  that  God 
has  prospered  you  and  your  family  for  the  great 
good  that  you  are  doing;  and  this  little  girl  who 
wrote  you  this  letter,  I  should  love  to  take  up  in 
my  arms  and  look  in  her  angel  face,  as  I  am  a  great 
lover  of  children.  This  child  will  not  see  the  fruits 
of  this  little  seed  that  was  dropped  in  fertile  soil 
that  will  spread  like  a  green  bay  tree  until  she 
reaches  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  you  too,  Bro.  Root, 
some  sweet  day  will  see  the  fruits  of  your  labors. 

Gate   City,   Va.,    Dec.    30.  H.   P.    Grogan. 
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GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


ESTABLISHED  1891 


TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD   CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Cor.  Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Factory  and  Warehouse. 
To  our  Friends  and  Patrons 

In  presenting  our  claims  for  a  continuance  of  the  generous  patronage  bestowed  upon 
us  during  the  past  year,  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  facts  concerning  the  bee  industry,  which 
may  serve  to  interest  our  patrons  as  well  as  all  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  comb  foundation  and  beekeepers' 
supplies,  we  have  again  been  compelled  to  enlarge  our  capacity,  install  new  machinery,  and 
otherwise  improve  our  plant,  enabling  us  to  produce  500  pounds  of  comb  foundation  per 
day.  This  has  been  made  possible  through  the  generous  patronage  given  us  during  the 
past  year,  our  sales  having  aggregated  approximately  $100,000.00. 

Although  it  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  enough  beeswax  to  supply  the 
demand,  we  ha\e  on  hand  a  much  larger  slock  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  We  also  buy 
and  sell  honey  at  ruling  prices.  On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  product  the 
prices  in  Texas  have  been  higher  than  in  many  other  States.  Bulk  comb  honey,  in  the  5%- 
inch  frames,  same  as  described  in  our  catalog,  page  11,  Fig.  540,  is  produced  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Texas.     In  nearly  all  parts  of  this  State  it  is  best  to  use  the  10-frame  hives. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Mayfield  Mr.  Udo  Toepperwein  sold  his  interest 
to  Messrs.  R.  W.  Hearne  and  B.  L.  Raborn,  well-known  business  men  of  San  Antonio. 
The  retirement  of  the  older  members  of  the  company  will  in  no  way  change  the  policies  of 
the  new  management  except  to  increase  materially  the  capital  with  the  view  of  carrying  a 
large  stock  of  supplies.  Mr.  Morris,  who  has  been  practically  the  manager  of  the  Toep- 
perwein &  Mayfield  Co.,  continues  with  the  new  management. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  management  to  increase  materially  the  capital  of  the 
company,  with  the  view  of  carrying  a  stock  of  supplies  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  trade.  This  will  enable  us  to  effect  prompt  shipments  at  all  times,  and  thus  avoid 
any  delay  and  annoyance  to  customers  on  account  of  shortage  of  stock. 

It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  accord  our  customers  all  possible  courtesies  and  considera- 
tion in  any  matters  that  may  arise.  Mistakes  will  occur  at  times,  as  is  only  natural,  and 
we  only  ask  that  they  be  brought  to  our  attention  so  that  they  may  be  rectified.  Our 
customers  may  be  assured  of  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  as  reasonable  prices  as  are 
consistent  with  business  methods. 

Our  new  catalog  on  request.     Address 

TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD  CO.,    -     San  Antonio.  Texas. 


Factory  Prices  for  the  Asking- 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


FREE 

Engine 

Book 


THE  genuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  in  America— now  of- 
fered at  actual  wholesale  prices.  Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead 
the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  getting  the 
'highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price— what 
the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

'  We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.    We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 

have  our  own  gas  well.    Pov/er,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 

You  get  the  benefits.    But  you  couldn't  afiford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte 

cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts 

] gasoline  bills  m  ka^'f—Xiays  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

Every  part  guarantied  5  years — full  rated  horse  power  on  minhnum  gasoline  guaranteed  too. 
(Built  in  all  sizes  from  f  ,'i  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  W^o  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

land  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
special  oflfer  bulletin.     We  expose  engine  secrets  m  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember,  it'syourfirst 
chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 
reputation  at  a  small  price.     Jlcntion  size| 
needed  or  work  to  be  done.    Write  at  once. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1^32  Oakland  Ave 


The  greatest  cultivating  tools  are 

Planet  Jr 

They  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  men — quicker,  better,  cheaper. 
They  put  old-time  methods  "out  of  business"  wherever  used,  lie- 
cause  they  can't  compete  with  Planet  Jr  labor-,  time-,  and  money- 
sa\ers.      Made  light,  yet  strong  and  durable  by  a  practical  fanner] 
and  manufacturer  with  over  40  years'  experience.    F^very  tool  guaran- 
teed. 


y 

work 


No.  8  I  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  a  wonder  of  scientific 


be  equipped  with  all  steel  wheel,  discs  and  plow  attachment,  iieiv  this  year. 

I  No.  25  j  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  4 

Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  has  autmnatic  feed-stopping  device, 
valuable  seeder  index  and  complete  set  of  cultivator  attachments.  Indestruc- 
tible steel  fran«e. 

I^DfTIT  f     An  instructive  64-pagc 

*■  **..i-i*-i  •     illustrated  catalogue  t 

It  describes  55  tools  for  all  uses.     Write  postal  for  it 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  llOeSPMla,  Pa 


"Professional"  Poultrymen 
Don't  Read  This! 


You  will  not  be  interested. 


This  advertisement  is  for 


POULTRY  AMATEURS 

who  have  a  few  hens  only — most  hkely  only  a  back  yard  to  keep  them  in — and  who  want 
a  handbook  designed  for  their  particular  needs. 

To  back-yard  chicken  owners  we  say  "Do  not  waste  time  with  the  poultry  books 
and  booklets  which  are  intended  only  for  business  poultrymen,  as  90  per  cent  of  them  are. 
They  are  not  meant  for  you,  and  will  not  give  the  facts  you  need.  Get  the  only  up-to-the- 
minutetreatise  for  the  non-professional  owner  of  a  few  hens — which  is  our  new  booklet — 


"Egg  Secrets" 


J.  M.  Foster  wrote  "  Egg  Secrets."  He  is  the  Egg  King — the  owner  of  the  famous  Rancocas  Farm 
— and  what  he  doesn't  know  about  poultry  isn't  learnable.  Mrs.  Foster  made  an  experiment  with 
this  back-yard  egg  factory,  and  she  made  a  go  of  it.  You  ought  to  hear  what  she  says  about  it.  It's 
all  in  the  book.    Now,  we  say  that  you  can  do  this  very  thing  as  sure  as  two  and  two  make  four. 

Now,  here's  the  fact: — The  table  scraps  in  an  average  family  will  furnish  chickens  with  all  their 
food  except  the  grain — in  return  for  these  scraps  and  a  little  grain  you  will  get  eggs  the  year  round 
— fine,  clean,  delicately  flavored  eggs  whose  history  you  know  and  which,  you  can  open  without  trepi- 
dation and  eat  with  delight. 

Then  you  needn't  care  whether  eggs  are  thirty  cents  or  eighty  cents — you  can  have  yours  always, 
and  always  fresh,  for  practically  nothing. 

These  are  facts.  Don't  let  any  thing  that  you've  heard,  or  some  neighbor's  experience  sway  you. 
Some  people  couldn't  raise  English  sparrows.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  people 
who  are  running  a  back-yard  egg  factory  successfully — who  are  eating  their  own  fresh  eggs  daily 
while  you  are  getting  the  cold-storage  variety  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Stop  Paying  Outrageous  Prices 
for  unspeakable  Eggs 

You  needn't  have  a  lot  of  chickens — you  needn't  have  a  big  yard.  You  needn't  worry  about  the  roost- 
ers crowing  and  disturbing  the  neighborhood — for  they  are  strictly  barred  in  this  plan.  You  eat  them 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  a  nuisance.  Just  a"  few  hens  will  suffice  for  an  average  family — 
less  for  a  small  one — and  besides  the  waste  scraps  of  meat  and  vegetables  from  your  table  you  need 
to  feed  them  only  a  grain  ration.  It's  the  easiest  sort  of  thing  when  vou've  read  the  book  and  know 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  the  thing. 

Special  money-back  offer.    "Egg  Secrets'*  and 
Farm  Journal-only  $1.  Mail  Coupon  today 

The  Farm  Journal  is  for  the  beginner  and  the  expert  poultry- 
man,  gardener,  fruit  grower ;  for  the  women  folks,  the  men, 
the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  the  paper  that  keeps  the  youngsters 
at  home  in  the  evenings.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  peo- 
ple who  are  thinking  of  country  things — chickens,  and  the 
like.  Cheerful,  amusing,  intensely  practical,  absolutely  clean. 
And  when  the  time  is  up  it  will  stop.  So  sure  are  we  that 
you  will  like  the  Farm  Journal  that  we  give  you  full  right 
to  stop  it  at  any  time  and  get  back  the  remaining  part  of  your 
money.     (See  Guarantee.) 

DON'T   DELAY — send  the   coupon   NOWl 


Guarantee 

Any  subscriber  may 
discoii&tinue  tbe  Farm 
Journal  at  any  time  for 
any  reasoi\,  or  for  NO 
reasork,  and  tHe  unused 
proportion  of  his  remit- 
tazkce  Avill  be  refui\decl 
—Publishers  Farm  Journal. 


Farm 

Journal, 

Philadelphia 


Farm  Journal, 
117  W.  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia. 
Dear  Sirs :  Here  is 
illy  dollar,  for  which 
send  me  a  copy  of 
"Egg  Secrets,"  and 
Farm  Journal  for  4 
years. 


COUPON 


Name 


P.     O... 

St.  or 
R.  F.  D. 


.  Stat« 


S-«**«^«!«***^*'* 
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Take  one  of  these 


Special  Offers  on  Cleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

if  you  want  to  get  more  profit  and  pleasure  from  your  bees.  You  laave  read  on  tlie  preced- 
ing- page  of  the  extra  value  we  propose  to  give  to  readers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
through  1913.  You  know  that  our  regular  subscription  pnee  is  $1.00  per  year  (24  semi- 
monthlv  numbers).    These  combination  offers  afford  still  greater  value. 


Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture 


(ONK  YKAKI 

44 
44 

ik 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


with  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cultm-e,  I 
the  leading  text-book  on  beekeeping.  I 

j  with  Dr.  Miller's  Fifty  Years  Among  the 
( Bees. 

(with    W.    Z.    Hutchinson's    Advanced    Bee' 
(  Culture. 

with  T.  B.  Terry's  great  book,  How  to  Keep 
Well  and  Live  Long. 


$2.50 


\l 


1.50 
$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


with  Milo  Hastings'  book  on  practical  poul- 
•y  culture,  The  Dollar  Hen. 

I  with  the  new  revised  edition  of  the  -A-  B  C]  ^  ^     r\r\ 
of  Potato  Culture,  by  T.  B.  Terrj^  and  A.\  %  1  ,(j(J 

1.  Root.  ^ 


with  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following 
books  from  the  Gleanings  library :  Town- 
send  Bee-book,  Doolittle's  Year's  Work  in 
an  Out-apiaiy,  Alexander's  Practical  Bee 
Culture,  Hand  System  of  Swarm  Control, 
Natural  History  of  the  Honeybee. 

[with  an  Untested  Italian  Queen.  ( Queen] 
to  be  mailed  at  our  convenience  during  the  > 
.season,  when  we  have  a  surplus.  J 

with  a  Root  Standard  Smoker  (tin)  ;  diam- 
eter of  the  barrel  3^  inches.  One  of  the 
best  smokers  made,  both  in  principle  and 
construction. 

with  a  No.  2  Bee-veil.  This  veil  is  made  of 
cotton  tulle  with  silk  tulle  face,  and  is  ad- 
justable to  any  medium-sized  hat.  It  has  an 
elastic  cord  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
hems. 

with  a  pair  of  Bee-gloves.  Our  special  bee- 
gloves  are  made  with  long  sleeves  and  of 
heavy  drilling  for  wear  in  the  bee-yard. 
(Sizes:  Small,  medium,  or  large.) 


$1.00 


1.50 
1.75 


1.35 


1.25 


Canadian  postage  on  each  of  above  combinations  30  cts.  extra.     Foreign  postage,  60 
cts.  additional.    Many  other  combinations  to  choose  from.  Ask  for  our  combination  catalog. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


I  enclose  .$ for  combinations  checked. 


Name 


Address 


Don't  forget  extra  postage  for  Canada  or  foreign  countries. 


MARCH    IS,    lOi:? 


u 


falcon'  Foundation 


Made  in  Our  Plant  at  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


From  the  sweetest 
and    purest    bees- 
wax  that   can    be 
obtained.    No    old 
stock — made  daily 
by  our  own  superi- 
or   methods.    Fal- 
con foundation    is   «  g^ 
coming     in     more   H  «:•■ 
constant  use  every   H  ^ 
year,  and  has  prov-  ■  iif- 
ed  itself  to  be  most 
readily      accepted 
Dy  the  bees. 


Light  Standard  Brood,      .    . 
Extra  Light  Standard  Brood 


1  lb.,  58c;  5  lbs.,  57c  Light  Section  .  .  . 
1  lb.,  60c;  3  lbs.,  59c  Extra  Light  Section 
Special  prices  quoted  on  large  quantities. 


OTHER  GOODS  — 
Double  -  grooved 
Hotfman  brood- 
frames  as  w  ell  as 
sections  will  be 
needed  for  spring 
use.  As  it  takes  a 
lot  of  time  to  put 
up  frames  and  sec- 
tions with  starters 
or  full  sheets,  it 
would  be  well  to 
look  up  your  re- 
quirements. .  It 
will  give  you  am- 
ple time  by  order- 
ing now. 

1  lb.,  6.5c;  5  lbs.,  64c 
1  lb.,  70c;  5  lbs.,  67c 


Write  for  Samples  of  Our  Foundation  and  Red  Catalog. 

All  Goods  Guaranteed.  A  Trial  will  Convince  You. 

Dealers  Everywhere. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Company.  Falconer,  New  York 

M'here  the  good  beehives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  io  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  ^*"^^°h"o'^|l°°ol,r^^eI,°47^^^^^ 
It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE — Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  G^.Vwi" Company! watertown.w^^^^ 


Established  1885 


We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 


BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Prices  the  lowest  in  the  West.  Write 
us  for  our  60-page  catalog-,  ready  to 
mail  you.  Free  for  the  asking. 
We  can  fill  your  orders  promptly  and 
satisfactorily.  Our  old  customers 
know  what  we  handle;  to  new  ones 
we  can  say  that  we  have 

THE   ROOT   CO'.S   MAKE  OF  SUPPLIES, 

hence    there    is    nothing  to  fear  as  to 
quality.  ...... 

Send    us    j'Our    rush    orders    and    get 
your  goods  before    swarming  time  ar- 
rives. ...... 

Beeswax    taken    in  exchange  for  sup- 
plies or  cash.  ..... 


JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

HIGH   HILL,  MO. 


DO  YOU  LOVE  SWEETS? 

RAtPH  WALDO  EMERSON  DID 


He  said  you  can  attain  to  royaltj-  by 
loving  sweets. 

"  He  who  knows  what  SWEETS 
.  .  .  are  in  the  ground,  the  wa- 
ters, the  plants,  the  heavens,  and 
how  to  come  at  these  enchant- 
ments, is  the  ricli  and  royal  man." 

"  HOW  to  coiue  at  these  ?  " 

Aye,  there's  the  rub. 

How  many  people  miss  them  !  and 
perhaps  some  of  these  many,  strange  to 
say,  keep  bees. 

Want  to  know  how  ? 

Send   §51.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

It  is  edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  a 
sweets  extractor — in  other  words,  "a  bee- 
man"  and  a  naturalist. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  "When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted ;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  Wlien  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten   per   cent  less   than   those   to   retail  merchants. 

EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face  slightly   soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight   section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  wiU  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.    1    dark,"    etc. 

NEW    honey-grading    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   STATE    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER     13,      1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  ^ell  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this   grade   to   weigh   less   than   13  ^/^    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber  ;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to  slight- 
ly off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood; 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section  in  this  grade 
to   weigh   less   than    13  ^^    ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely   capped,    except   the   outside   row   next   to   the 


GLEAJJINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,  light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 

Boston. — We  quote  fancy  white  comb  at  16  to 
17;  No.  1  white  comb,  15  to  16;  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, 10  to  11;  light  amber,  9  to  10;  amber,  8; 
beeswax,    30. 

Boston,  March  10.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


New  York. — There  are  no  new  features  to  report 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  honey  market.  Trade  is 
quiet,  comb  honey  well  exhausted,  and  prices  ruling 
about  the  same  as  our  last  quotation. 

New  York,  March  4.     Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  sells  at  18  in  ten- 
case  lots ;  No.  1  white  1  ct.  less ;  amber  comb  is  in 
slow  demand  and  at  lower  prices.  Best  extracted 
sells  at  11  to  12  in  five-gallon  cans.  There  is  an  ex- 
cessive demand  for  comb  honey,  but  very  little  is 
now  being  offered  by  producers.  Beeswax  is  in  good 
demand,    and   producers   are  being  paid   30   cts. 

Indianapolis,  March  10.       Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Liverpool. — We  quote  retail  sales  of  California 
honey  at  $9.60  to  $17.40  per  100  lbs.  Jamaican  is 
slow  trade  at  $6.72  to  $7.68.  Chilian  is  quiet.  Of 
pile  X,  30  barrels  have  been  sold  at  $8.64;  pile  1, 
$8.04  to  $8.16;  pile  3,  $7.14;  no  pile,  $6.00.  The 
market  for  Chilian  beeswax  is  steady,  25  bags  hav- 
ing been  sold  at  $34.32  to  $38.88  per   100  lbs. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  19.  Taylor  &  Co. 

St.  Louis. — The  honey  market  is  very  dull.  There 
is  barely  any  demand.  Stocks,  however,  are  not 
large  and  not  burdensome.  We  quote  fancy  white 
comb  honey  by  the  case,  $3.75;  No.  2,  $3.40  to 
$3.50;  amber,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  dark,  if  sound,  full 
weight,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  Southern  extracted  in  bar- 
rels, 6  %  to  7 ;  in  five-gallon  cans,  7  to  7  % .  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Western  honey,  at  9  to  9  %  for 
white;  light  amber,  8  to  SVz-    Beeswax,  30  for  prime. 

St.  Louis,  March  5.    R.    Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


30 


DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWAR 


Send  {or  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  Bee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  us  your  old  combs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  Walnut  Street 


'Th«  Bui 


Ml 


Cineinnatf,  Ohio 
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An  Active  Season 
Just  Ahead 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory. 
This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can  now  furnish  almost 
any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  spring. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now ; 
and  as  this  is  a  dull  season  with  most  of  our  customers,  the  work 
can  be  done  now  with  no  extra  expense. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  ought  to  be  in  our 
hands  within  the  next  few  days.  Other  cars  will  be  coming  from 
the  factory,  and  we  can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation 
charges  by  having  your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

Our  new  catalog  is  out,  and  mailing  completed.  If  you  are  not 
on  our  mailing  list  send  us  a  postal-card  request  for  this  catalog. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line,  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  en- 
tire satisfaction.     * 

We  are  sole  agents  in  Ohio  for  the  Roller  Tray  Incubator  and 
Brooder,  the  best  in  the  market.    Write  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,    Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Denver. — We  quote  comb  honey  in  a  jobbing  way 
at  the  following  figures:  No.  1,  $3.05;  choice,  !b3.90; 
No.  2,  $2.70.  Extracted  honey,  white,  9;  light  am- 
ber, 8;  strained,  6%  to  7.  We  pay  26  in  cash  and 
28  in  trade  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 
The  Coloeado  Honey-Producers'  Association. 

Denver,   March  10.        Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


Albany. — The  honey  market  is  very  quiet  here, 
there  being  no  comb  honey  on  the  market.  The  crop 
was  very  small,  and  quality  poor;  principal  com- 
plaint is  candied  honey,  which  is  becoming  a  serious 
proposition.  Extracted  sells  better  than  the  dark  and 
buckwheat   grade,    at    l'V2    to    8. 

Albany,  March  5.  H.  R.  WriGiit. 

Zanesville. — There  is  not  much  change  in  the 
honey  situation  since  last  report.  Market  is  very 
quiet,  but  prices  are  about  stationary.  Best  grades 
of  white  comb  are  quoted  at  18  to  19  in  one  or  two 
case  lots;  larger  quantities  at  correspondingly  lower 
prices.  Best  white  extracted,  10  to  11.  Producers 
receive  for  beeswax  28  cts.  cash,  30  in  trade.  Whole 
sale  market,  38  to  45,  according  to  quantity  and 
quality. 

Zanesville,    March    10.  E.   W.   Pbiece. 


Kind  Words  from  Our  Customers. 


The  hives   ordered  from  your  firm  came   all  right. 
Every  thing  came  in  good  shape,  just  as  ordered. 
Carolina,   R.  I.,  Feb.  20.       Cyrus  E.  Kenyon. 


Please  insert  my  advertisement  again  for  six  times. 
The  former  one  brought  me  a  good  number  of  in- 
quiries. I  am  running  my  advertisement  in  five 
poultry  journals,  but  have  not  had  any  inquiries 
from  any  of  them.    Gleanings  has  them  all  beat. 

Berlin,  Mich.,  Feb.  26.  Walter  M.  Adema. 


I  have  been  taking  Gleanings,  but  have  not  had 
it  since  November.  I  am  behind  in  my  subscription, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  much.  Please  let  me  know 
how  much  it  is,  and  I  will  remit,  for  I  can  not  do 
without  it.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  bees.  I 
have  87  hives  at  present,  all  in  good  condition.  I 
did  better  last  year  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  got 
194  lbs.  from  one  hive.  I  averaged  133  lbs.  per 
hive.  I  did  not  have  87  to  start  with.  I  have 
bought  several  since  the  season  closed.  I  want  200 
to  start  with  this  year. 

I  have  read  Gleanings  with  much  interest.  I 
enjoy  reading  Our  Homes.  We  have  no  bee  disease 
here   in   Tennessee. 

Columbia,    Tenn.  J.   H.    Derrvberrv. 


BE  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  WILL  give 

THEE    A     CROWN    OF    LIFE. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Often  I  have  been  moved  to 
write  a  letter  of  encouragement  and  appreciation  of 
your  writings  in  Gleanings.  Our  Homes  and  tem- 
perance talks  are  read  first.  We  find  much  good  in 
them,  as  they  seem  so  practicable  and  uplifting. 
When  a  small  boy  I  remember  when  father  would 
read  to  us  at  home  out  of  religious  papers,  and  how 
eager  we  were  to  listen  when  A.  I.  Root's  writings 
were  read. 

Although  now  a  little  past  the  twenties,  and  in  a 
home  of  our  own,  just  launching  out  in  life,  as  it 
were,  we  find  Our  Homes  more  helpful  than  ever. 
In  my  trade  as  electrician  it  helps  me  to  be  honest, 
trust  in  God,  and  gives  me  zeal  and  courage  to  stand 
for  the  right.  We  often  get  our  meals  at  hotels  in 
small  towns,  and  there  we  see  some  of  the  evils  of 
intemperance.  Mr.  Root,  I  believe  God  has  still  a 
task  for  you  to  perform;  and  that  is,  to  unite  the 
different  temperance  causes  under  one  banner.  Can 
we  not,  the.  Christian  people  of  this  land,  with  one 
united  effort,  and  the  help  of  God,  overthrow  and 
for  ever   abolish  the  rum  traffic  ? 

New  Holland,  Pa.,  Dec.  15.     S.  Z.  Musselman. 

A  hearty  amen,  Bro.  M.,  to  your  suggestion  that 
all  good  people  should  unite  (forgetting  unimpor- 
tant differences,   and  fight  under  one  banner. 


BANKING 
BY  MAIL 


One  of  llie  greatest  practical  con- 
veniences of  modern  times  is  Bank- 
ing by  Mail. 

Those  who  live  in  rural  districts  can 
obtain  the  same  safety  and  accommo- 
dation as  city  people. 

Banking  by  Mail  is  safe,  convenient, 
and  simple.  Send  your  money  togeth- 
er with  your  signature  for  identifica- 
tion to  the  bank,  and  you  will"  receive 
a  pass  book  with  the  amount  of  your 
deposit  credited  therein. 

Write  us  to-day  about  this  plan. 


The  SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 


Notice  to 
Beekeepers 


I  am-  now  taking-  orders  for  pound 
packages  and  nuclei;  also  for  my 
leather  -  colored  strain  of  Italian 
queens  mated  on  an  island,  and 
bred  in  their  purity.  Free  from  all 
disease.  Prices  made  on  applica- 
tion. My  guarantee — Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied;  a  liberal  dis- 
count on  all  large  orders.  Refer- 
ence, the  American  Exchange  Bank 
of  Appalachicola,  Fla. 


A.  B.  Marchant. 


SUPERIORITY  Of  the  CARNIOLAN  BEE 

A  paper  explaining  the  merits  of  these  bees; 
t)est  system  of  management  for  comb  and 
extracted  honey  and  other  information. 
F  ee  fov  ihe  askuig.  Beekeepers  who  buy  queens 
in  dozen  lots  or  more  should  g'et  their  orders 
booked   early.    The  queen-breeder  can  then  make  shipments 

arSlsTrtd.^  Albert  G.  Hann  Queen  B^e^der  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
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BEES  BY  THE  POUND-- 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Italian  bees  in  half-pound  or 
pound  packages,  with  or  without  queens.  Write  us  for 
prices  on  quantity  j^ou  need. 

Two  Months  till  Swarming  Time-- 

A  hive  at  your  shop  is  worth  ten  at  the  factory— when  the 
swarm  is  hanging  on  the  limb.  Goods  purchased  now  can 
be  made  ready  for  later  use.  We  have  them,  and  they're 
Root's  goods,  too.     Send  for  catalog. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICH 

OPPOSITE  LAKE  SHORE  DEPOT 


FRUIT-GROWERS ! 

Send  10  names  of  friiit-grrowers  antl  l(t  cents,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  6rower"  four  months. 
Tells  all  about  fruit-growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contains  from  3-2  to  40 
pages  each  ntonth.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 

Depl.  BC,  Challanooga,  Tenn. 


BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

You  will  soon  need  a  bill  of  supplies.  Let  us  quote 
you  before  placing  your  order.  We  please  thousands, 
why  not  you?    Catiilog  free. 

I.J.  STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
Apiaries,  Clan  Cove,  L.  I. 


The  Two  B's  of  Quality! 


For  all  that 
six  for  §5.00 


Italian  Bees  and 
Sicilian  Buttercups 

s  best,  unexcelled.    Queens,  $1.00  each; 
Eggs,  prize-winning  pen,   15  for  $5.00; 


A  "  pen  15  for  J.S.OO:  ;50  for  $5.    Bred  in  their  purity. 


H.  William  Scott, 


Barre,  Vermont. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

Southern  Agent  for  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Save  freigrht  bv  buving-  near  home. 

SPRAY  PUMPS  and   CHEMICALS. 

Bees  and  queens  for  sale. 

W.  E.  TRIBBETT,  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 

Write  for  catalog-.  FACTORY  PRICES. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Sead  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  yoar  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  C-aipany,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 


TOLEDO 


■'Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 


By  the  way  orders  are  coming  in,  it  proves  that  the  successful  producers  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  caught  napping.  Every  indication  points  to  a  good  honey  season  which  will 
soon  be  here. 

We  have  anticipated  the  demand  by  getting  in  a  larger  stock  of  ROOT'S  GOODS 
than  we  have  ever  carried;  every  thing  new,  and  orders  can  be  shipped  promptly. 

Start  the  season  right  by  sending  your  orders  to  Toledo.     Catalog  free. 

Beeswax  wanted.     Cash  or  in  exchange  for  supplies 


S,  J.  GRIGGS  &  GO,  .  .  26  North  Erie  Street  ,  .  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

Bee  Supplies 
Up  to  Date 


EQUIPMENT.  —  Storeroom  built  expressly 
for    the    business;    large    concrete    basement 
with  just  enough  moisture  to  prevent  break- 
age in  sections   and  shrinkage  in  dovetailed 
corners  of  supers  and  hives.    Electric  lift  brings  up  two  tons 
of  goods  to  first  floor  in  thirty  seconds  for  shipment.     Does 
this  appeal  to  you? 

QUALITY. — Root  goods  at  the  factory  schedule  of  prices, 
whether  you  require  one  hive  or  a  hundred.  This  is '  the 
quality  that  I  have  handled  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  kind  that  you  can  recommend  to  your  visiting  neigh- 
bors. I  MIGHT  have  increased  my  profits  for  a  short  time 
by  handling  other  goods,  but  1  would  not  have  remained 
so  long  in  the  business. 

GUARANTEE. — Many  articles  described  in  my  catalog  can 
now  reach  you  by  parcel  post,  and  I  assume  all  responsibil- 
ity in  safe  arrival  of  goods.  I  have  the  very  finest  tight- 
seal  glassware  for  putting  up  extracted  honey,  and  I  guar- 
antee safe  arrival — no  breakage  at  purchaser's  loss.  I  have 
waxed-paper  honey-jars  that  are  a  decided  success  Avher- 
ever  they  have  been  used. 

MY  CATALOG. — My  catalog  describes  all  of  these  things, 
and  contains  valuable  information  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  how  promptly  I  can 
get  one  into  your  hands  if  you  will  drop  me  a  card. 

BEESWAX. — Remember  me  when  you  have  wax  to  offer, 
cash  or  trade,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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MARCH 

The  last  month  before  the  busy  season 
for  the  beekeeper  begins.  Unless,  with  wise 
forethought,  you  have  already  anticipated 
your  wants,  you  should  place  your  order 
without  delay.  New  goods  by  the  carload 
are  now  coming  in;  and,  though  our  ser- 
vice is  at  all  times  the  best,  we  can  serve 
you  now  with  minimum  delay  and  maxi- 
mum   satisfaction. 

The  new  catalogs  have  arrived,  and  are 
being  mailed.  You  will  soon  receive  one 
if  your  name  is  on  our  trade  list;  other- 
wise you  will-  be  supplied  on  receipt  of  a 
postal-card  request.  Should  you  desire  to 
order  in  the  mean  time,  the  1912  catalog 
may  be  used.  On  cash  orders  in  March, 
1  per  cent  discount  off  catalog  prices  will 
be  allowed. 

Like  the  beekeeper  whose  letter  follows, 
vou  will  be  pleased  with  PEIRCE  SER- 
VICE and  ROOT  QUALITY  from  OHIO'S 
BEE    CENTER. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Peirce : — I  want  to  thank  you 
for  prompt  shipment  of  my  order.  It  came 
in  good  shape. 

Yours  truly, 

Alva  E.  Moore. 

Marlinton,   W.  V.,   Feb.   22,   1913. 

Mr.  Moore  also  sends  the  name  of  a 
friend  to  whom  he  wishes  the  PEIRCE  cat- 
alog sent.  One  will  gladly  be  mailed  to  anj 
beekeeping  friend  whose  address  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  give. 


L  W.  Peirce,  Zancsville,  0. 

136  \(r.  Main  St. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts— we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  28  Grand  Avenue 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON,  MoLachlen  Building:.  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Stg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co 


EARLY  QUEENS 

Bred  from  Three-banded  and  Golden  Italians. 
Tested,  $1.50;  six  for  $7.50;  twelve  for  $13.50. 
Select  tested,  $2;  six  for  $10;  twelve  for  $18. 
Two-frame  nuclei,  $2.50;  three-frame  nuclei, 
$3.00;  if  queen  is  wanted,  add  price  . 
Large  QUEEN  circular  on  request. 

THE  PENN  COMPANY,  PENN,  MISSISSIPPI 


Boston 


is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

New    England 

Beekeepers  .should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest    catijlog    price.     Two    lines  of  railroad — 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 


Pure  Golden  Italian  Queens 

Better  than  Last  Year 

Mated,  ll.OO:  select  mated,  SI..50:  select  tested.  §3.00; 
breeders  as  high  as  .*30.uo.  Send  for  booklet,  and  get 
the  best  .  .  My  breeders  prcduced  over  200  pounds 
of  surplus  each  last  year.  Try  them  and  see  what 
they  will  do  for  you. 

GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  4Gth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE  send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  wUI  tell 
*Dr  ornrcnT  im  ai  i  DrcornTC  ^°°  *''°  ^  '"""'  ""rest  Distriboter. 
ARE   PERFECT   IN  ALL    RESPECTS    GB.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  wis. 


HAVE  YOU  SBEN  IT? 


THE 


New  American  Bee  Journal 

Hamilton,  Illinois 

NEW  Editor    -    NEW  Cover    -    NEW  Manager 


C.  p.  Dadant 


Sample  Copj-  Free 


Ur.  C.  C.  MiUer 

SELECT  MATERIAL 

ILLUSTRATED 


4  Extra  Pages 


SI. 00  a  Year 


10 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Books  for    Beekeepers    and    Others 


Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  gfiven 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods 
by  freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give 
prices  separately.  You  will  notice  that  you  can  judge 
of  the  size  of  the  books  very  well  by  the  amount  re- 
quired for  postage  on  each. 

Postage.]  [Price  without  postage 

PRACTICAL    WORKS     ON     BEE     CULTURE. 

25  1  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  cloth 2  00 

25  1  "  "  half  leather 2  75 

25  I         "  "  German,  paper 2  00 

25  I  '•  "  "  cloth. 2  50 

25  I         "  "  French,    cloth 2  00 

10  -Advanced  Bee  Culture 1  00 

I  Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees.   New  edition.    1  00 
By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.    Dr.  Miller  is  too  well  known 
among  the  bee-keeping  fraternity  to  need  any  in- 
troduction.   His  book   Is  charmingly  written,  and 
covers  his  experience  In  detail. 

15  I  Cook's  Manual,  cloth 1  00 

5  I  Doolittle  on  Queen-rearing 95 

15  1  Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee,  Revised  edi- 
tion  1  10 

10  I  Quinby's  New  Bee-keeping 90 

5  1  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-book,  by  Thomas 

William  Cowan,  England    95 

5  I  The  Honey-bee,  byThos.  William  Cowan 95 

10  I  How  to  Keep  Bees 90 

15  I  Modern  Bee-farm.    By  S.  Simmins.    New  edi- 
tion: cloth  bound 1  86 

I  Wax  Crah,  Cowan 1  00 

POPULAR  BOOKS  ON  BEB  CULTURE. 

U     The  Bee  People,  Margaret  W.   Morley 1  40 

11  The  Honey-makers,  Margaret  W.  Morle  y 1  40 

11     Life  of  the  Bee,  Maeterlinck 1  30 

11     The  Swarm,  Maeterlinck 1  20 

7     The  Bee-master  of  Warrilow,  Edwards 50 

10     Lore  of  the  Honey-bee 1  90 

I  Alexander's  Writings  on  Practical  Bee  Culture. 
By  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  conducted  the 
largest  apiary  In  the  United  States.  A  wonderfully 
interesting  discussion  of  bee-keeping  In  Its  broad- 
est phases.  Any  one  can  understand  It:  35  chapters, 
95  pages.    Paper  bound,  50  cts.  postpaid. 

I  A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out-aplary 

By  G.  M.  Doolittle.  Packed  full  of  most  valuable 
Information  ever  given  to  bee-keepers.  A  practical 
and  Interesting  book  by  a  very  successful  apiarist. 
Sale  has  reached  nearly  5000  copies;  60  pages,  paper 
bound;    50  cts.  postpaid. 

I  The  Townsend  Bee  Book 

By  E.  D.  Townsend.  Written  by  one  of  the  most 
progressive,  successful,  and  extensive  bee-keepers 
In  the  U.  S.,  this  book  has  been  In  great  demand 
from  the  day  of  Its  announcement.  Tells  how  to 
make  a  start  with  bees,  and  will  greatly  benefit  be- 
ginners and  experienced  bee-keepers:  90  pages,  pa- 
per bound.  50  cts.  postpaid. 

I  Bee-keeping  by  Twentleth-centvu-y  Methods,  by 
J.  E.  Hand 50 

The  author  shows  not  only  how  to  control  swarm- 
ing, but  how  to  treat  foul  brood  without  shaking, 
and  discusses  in  a  comprehensive  way  many  other 
down-to-date  aplcultural  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions. 

MISCKLLANKOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  by  Geo.  Finley 25 

7  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry**   New  edition, 
revised  &  enlarged  ;  paper,  50c;  cloth,  75c,  mail  85c. 
This  is  T.  B.  Terry's  first  and  most  masterly  work. 
It  has  really  made  a  revolution  In  potato-grow- 
ng,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  several  foreign  lan- 
guages.   By  getting  the  ground  In  proper  condition 
to  grow  great  crops  of  clover,  and  turning  this  un- 
der, Terry  succeeded,  not  only  In  getting  more  pota- 
toes, but  even  better  ones,  and  In  producing  them 
at  less  expense  »lso,  than  by  any  plan  or  system  be- 


Postage.]  [Price  without  postage 

fore  the  time  he  began  his  experiments  In  1885.  The 
book  has  already  passed  through  three  editions  of 
many  thousands.  It  not  only  Includes  potato- 
growing  In  the  United  States,  but  In  Bermuda,  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  and  other  warmer  parts  of  the 
world  where  "new  potatoes"  are  raised  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  getting  the  high  prices  In  the  cit- 
ies during  January,  February,  and  March.  The 
book  also  gives  special  attention  to  the  different 
and  best  methods  for  preserving  and  keeping  seed 
potatoes  In  the  very  best  condition  to  plant  in  all 
these  different  localities. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture,**  by  T.  B.  Terry.. 

New  edition,  re^-ised  and  enlarged;  paper,  45c  ; 

cloth,  68c:  by  mail.  75c. 
After  Terry's  potato-book  had  obtained  such  a 
kind  reception  from  fanners,  market-gardeners, 
and  others,  he  was  Induced  to  give  his  plan  of 
growing  strawberries,  as  he  did  potatoes,  by  plow- 
ing under  great  crops  of  clover,  and,  like  the  pota- 
to-book, his  writings  gave  a  new  Impetus  to  straw- 
berry-growing: In  fact,  some  of  his  pupils  declare 
that,  aside  from  the  picking,  they  can  grow  straw- 
berries almost  as  cheaply  per  bushel  as  potatoes. 
By  foDowlng  Terry's  teachings,  thousands  of  people 
have  not  only  been  able  to  give  their  families  but 
the  whole  wide  world  better  strawberries,  and  more 
of  them,  than  they  ever  saw  before. 

6  I  Asparagus  Culture 40 

6  I  Alfalfa  Culture 40 

I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-buildings* 90 

2  I  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner** 25 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery 
culture,  at  a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.  It  is 
full  of  pictures,  and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so  plain 
that  a  schoolboy  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  paying 
crops  at  once  without  any  assistance  except  from  the 
book. 

10  I  Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  Marketing,  etc 76 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
grow  stuS  than  to  sell  it  at  a  proper  price  after  it  is 
grown;  and  many  men  fail,  not  because  they  are  in- 
expert in  getting  a  crop,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is 
the  first  book  of  the  kind  we  have  had  as  an  aid  in 
selling.  It  not  only  tells  all  about  picking,  sorting, 
and  packing,  but  gives  all  the  best  methods  for  storing 
for  one  or  two  days  or  a  longer  time.  It  also  tells 
about  evaporating  and  canning  when  there  is  a  glut 
in  the  market.  It  discusses  fruit  packages  and  com- 
mission dealers,  and  even  takes  in  cold  storage.  It  is 
a  new  book  of  250  pages,  full  of  illustrations.  Pub- 
lisher's price,  $1.00. 

I  Farming  with  Green  Manures,  posti)aid** 90 

This  book  WHS  written  several  years  ago;  but  since 
competent  labor  has  got  to  be  so  expensive,  and  hard 
to  get,  many  fanners  are  beginning  to  find  they  can 
turn  under  various  green  crops  cheaper  than  to  buy 
stable  manure,  and  haul  and  spread  it — cheaper,  in 
fact,  than  thej'  can  buy  fertilizers.  This  book  men- 
tions almost  all  plants  used  for  plowing  under,  and 
gives  the  value  compared  with  stable  manure.  Some 
of  the  claims  seem  extravagant,  but  we  are  at  present 
getting  good  crops,  and  keeping  up  the  fertility,  by  a 
similar  treatment,  on  our  ten-acre  farm. 

7  I  Farm,  Gardening,  and  Seed-growing** 90 

10  I  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist** 1  15 

5  I  Garden  ana  Farm  Topics,  Henderson** 60 

12  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson* 1  10 

While  "Gardening  for  Profit"  is  written  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing gardening  pay,  it  touches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part, 
and  "Gardening  tor  Pleasure"  takes  up  this  matter  of  beautl- 
fjang  your  homes  and  improving  your  grounds,  without  the 
special  point  in  view  of  making  money  out  of^t.  I  think  most 
of  you  will  need  this  if  you  get  "Gardening  for  Profit."  This 
work  has  2«  pages  and  134  illustrations.    (Retail  price  (2.00.) 

1  10 

Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put  in  print  has  done  so 
much  toward  making  market^gariening  a  science  and  a  fasci- 
nating industry.  Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without 
question,  although  we  hare  many  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments.  If  you  can  get  but  one  hook,  let  It  be  the 
above.    It  has  376 pages  and  138  cuts      (Retail  price  $2.00.) 

8  I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris** 80 

This  is  Joseph  Harris' best  and  happiest  effort.  Al- 
though it  goes  over  the  same  gfround  occupied  by  Peter 


12  I  Gardening  for  Profit**. 
Tnis  is  a  late  revision  of  Pete: 


MARCH   15,   1913 
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Henderson,  it  particularly  emphasizes  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  in  preparing  your  ground  ;  and  this 
matter  of  adapting  it  to  young  people  as  well  as  old  is 
brought  out  in  a  most  happy  vein.  If  your  children 
have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  it  will  pay  you  to 
make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  has  187  pages 
and  46  engravings. 
3  I  Grasses  and  Clovers,   with  Notes  on  Forage 

Plants 20 

This  is  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  author  of  the  book 
"  Vegetables  Under  Glass  "  that  has  had  such  a  large 
sale  of  late.  This  little  book  tells  how  six  tons  of 
grass  has  been  grown  to  the  acre,  and  gives  much 
other  valuable  matter. 
10  I  Greenhouse  Construction,  bjr  Prof.  Taft**     . .  1  15 

This  book  is  of  recent  publication,  and  is  as  full  and 
complete  in  regard  to  the  building  of  all  glass  struc- 
tures as  is  the  next  book  in  regard  to  their  manage- 
ment. Any  one  who  builds  even  a  small  structure  for 
plant-growing  under  glass  will  save  the  value  of  the 
book  by  reading  it  carefully. 
12  I  Greenhouse  Management,  by  Prof.  Taft** 1  15 

This  book  is  a  companion  to  Greenhouse  Construc- 
tion. It  is  clear  up  to  the  times,  contains  400  pages 
and  a  great  lot  of  beautiful  half-tone  engravings.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  growing  vegetables  under 
glass,  especially  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  as  well  as 
Fruits  ana  flowers.  The  publisher's  price  is  $1.50;  but 
as  we  bought  quite  a  lot  of  them  we  can  make  a  spe- 
cial price  as  above. 

5  I  Gregory  on  Cabbages,  paper* 20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes,  paper* 20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Onions,  paper* 20 

The  above  three  books,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are 
all  valuable.  The  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good 
reading  for  almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise 
squashes  or  not.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
success  in  almost  any  kind  of  business. 

I  Handbook  for  IjUmbennen 05 

5  I  Home  Pork-making;  125  pages,  illustrated 40 

I  think  it  will  pay  well  for  everybody  who  keeps  a 
pig  to  have  this  book.  It  tells  all  about  the  care  of 
the  pig,  with  lots  of  pictures  describing  cheap  pens, 
appliances,  all  about  butchering,  the  latest  and  most 
approved  short  cuts;  all  about  making  the  pickle, 
barreling  the  meat,  fixing  a  smoke-house  (from  the 
cheapest  barrel  up  to  the  most  approved  arrange- 
ment^; all  about  pig-troughs;  how  to  keep  them  clean 
with  little  labor;  recipes  for  cooking  pork  in  every 
imaginable  way,  etc.  Publisher's  price  is  50  cents, 
ours  as  above. 
15  I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay** 1  35 

By  T.  Greiner.  Those  who  are  interested  in  hot- 
beds, cold-frames,  cold  green-houses,  hothouses,  or 
glass  structures  of  any  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
can  not  afford  to  be  without  the  book.  Publisher's 
price  |2.00. 

10  i  How  to  Keep  Well  and  Live  Long 90 

The  above  book  by  T.  B.  Terry  Is,  In  my  opinion, 
destined  to  relieve  more  pain,  sickness,  and  death 
than  any  other  book  In  the  whole  world  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  This  Is  pretty  strong 
language,  I  admit;  but  since  Mr.  Terry  commenced, 
years  ago,  to  urge  the  importance  of  pure  all ,  pure 
water,  and  a  simple  diet  of  good  simple  food  In  mod- 
erate auantitles,  the  whole  wide  world,  doctors  In- 
cluded, seems  to  be  gradually  falling  In  with  him. 
01  course,  other  good  and  wise  men  commenced  a 
similar  crusade  for  better  health  long  before  Terry 
did;  but  he  seems  to  have  a  happy  faculty  of  getting 
hold  of  people  and  keeping  their  attention.  After 
you  once  start  in  with  the  book  you  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  read  it  to  the  end,  and  you  will  ever  after  be 
a  better  and  a  happier  man  or  woman  for  having 
read  It.  We  have  a  special  low  price  for  clubbing 
with  Gleanings— that  Is,  both  lor  81.50.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  Gleanings  a  year  or  more  In  ad- 
vance you  can  have  the  book  for  75  cents  postpaid. 
Since  It  first  came  out,  only  a  short  time  ago,  we 
have  sold  nearly  1000  copies. 
3  I  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush** 25 

5  I  Manures  ;    How  to  Make    and    How   to    Use 

Them;  in  paper  covers 30 

6  I  The  same  in  cloth  covers 65 

I  Nut  Culturist,  postpaid 1  25 

3  I  Onions  for  Profit** 40 

Fully  up  to  the  times,  and  includes  both  the  old 
onion  culture  and  the  new  method.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
Even  if  one  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  bu»i 
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ness,  almost  any  person  who  picks  up  Greiner's  books 
will  like  to  read  them  through. 

8  I  Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson.*  1  10 

10  I  Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     75 

2  I  Experiments  in  Farming.   By  Waldo  F.  Brown.     08 
This  little  book  ought  to  be  worth  its  cost  for  what 

is  said  on  each  of  the  four  dififerent  subjects;  and  the 
chapter  on  cement  floors  may  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  anybody  who  has  to  use  cement  for  floors  walks 
or  any  thing  else.  In  fact,  if  you  follow  the 'exceed- 
ingly plain  directions  you  may  save  several  dollars  on 
one  single  job;  and  not  only  that,  get  a  better  cement 
floor  than  the  average  mason  will  make. 

10  I  Our  Farming,  by  T.  B.  Terry** 75 

I  Same,  paper  cover.postpaid .'...'...'...*.'.  50 

In  which  he  tells  "  how  we  have  made  a  run-down 
farm  bring  both  profit  and  pleasure." 

If  ordered  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods 
10c  less. 
10  I  Talks  on  Manures*  j  35 

Bjr  Joseph  Harris.  Written  conversational  style 
which  makes  it  very  interesting  reading.  It  covers 
the  subject  very  completely;  contains  numerous  anal- 
yses of  manures  and  comparatire  tables.  The  use  of 
technical  language  is  avoided,  which  makes  the  book 
of  greatest  value  to  the  practical  farmer.  A  book  of 
366  pages,  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
10  I  The  Dollar  Hen 90 

The  above  book  will  be  clubbed  with  GLEANINGS  for 
one  year  at  $1.50;  or  if  you  have  already  subscribed  a 
year  or  more  in  advance  you  can  have  the  book  post- 
paid for  75  cents. 

My  opinion  is,  that  "  The  Dollar  Hen  "  is  not  only 
one  of  the  best  books  on  poultry  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time,  but  It  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as 
a  dozen  other  books.  Perhaps  this  Is  extreme,  but 
we  have  very  few  books  that  are  strictly  up-to- 
date,  and  still  fewer  that  pitch  right  into  the  su- 
perstitions and  humbugs  now  scattered  all  through 
our  poultry  books  and  journals. 
5  I  The  New  Rhubarb  Culture** 40 

Whenever  apples  are  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  or 
more,  winter-grown  rhubarb  should  pay  big.  It  does 
not  require  an  expensive  house  nor  costly  appliances 
Any  sort  of  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze  is  all  right 
for  it;  and  the  small  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
force  the  rhubarb  costs  very  li.tle.  The  book  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth,  full  of  illustrations,  mostly  photos 
from  real  work,  130  pages.  Every  market-gardener 
should  have  this  book,  for  the  lessons  taught  indirect- 
ly, in  regard  to  forcing  other  crops  besides  rhubarb 
Publisher's  price  50c. 

5  I  Tile  Drainage,  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain. . .  35 

Fully  illustrated,  containing  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance clear  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  single  chapter  on  digging  ditches,  with  the  il- 
lustrations given  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  should  alone 
make  the  book  worth  what  it  costs,  to  every  one  who 
has  occasion  to  lay  ten  rods  or  more  of  tile.  There  is 
as  much  science  in  digging  as  in  doing  almost  any 
thing  else  ;  and  hy  following  the  plan  directed  in  the 
book,  one  man  will  often  do  as  much  as  two  men  with- 
out this  knowledge. 

5  I  Tomato  Culture 35 

In  three  parts.  Part  fir.-rt.— By  J.  wViJay,  of  Crystal 
Springs,  Miss.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  in  the  South 
with  some  remarks  by  A.  I.  Root,  adapting  it  to  the 
North.  Part  second.— By  D.  Cummins,  of^Conneaut 
O.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  especially  for  canning- 
factones.  Part  third.— By  A.  I.  Root,  treats  of  plant- 
growing  for  market,  and  high-pres.«5ure  gardening  in 
general. 

3  I  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle 25 

This  is  friend  Terry's  second  book  in  regard  to  farm 

matters  ;  but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  his  po- 
tato-book that  it  reads  almost  like  a  sequel  to  it.  If  you 
have  only  a  horse  or  a  cow,  I  think  it  will  pay  you  to 
invest  in  a  book.    It  has  44  pages  and  4  cuts. 

8  I  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be  Happy  while  Do- 
ing It 65 

The  above  book,  by  A.  I.  Root,  is  a  compilation  of 
papers  published  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  in  1886 
'7,  and  '8.  It  is  intended  to  solve  the  problem  of  find- 
ing occupation  for  those  scattered  over  our  land  out 
of  employment.  The  suggestions  are  principally 
about  finding  employment  about  your  own  homes. 
The  book  is  mainly  upon  market-gardening  fruit- 
culture,  poultry-raising,  etc.  Illustrated,  188"paees 
cloth.  ' 

8  I  Same,  paper  covers 40 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  iHedlna,  Ohio. 
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SPRING  IS  HERE 

and  soon  the  bees  Avill  be  flying,  breeding, 
and  increasing  in  strength.  .  Swarming 
will  then  take  place.  .  Are  you  prepared 
for  the  increase?  .  Be  forehanded,  and 
have  your  hives  all  ready.  .  We  carry  a 
large  line  of  hives  and  other  goods.  Our 
catalog  for  1913  is  now  ready  for  mailing. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


.     .     ROOT'S   .     . 

POWER  HONEY  -  EXTRACTORS 

Our  new  catalog  is  full  of  information  about  these  labor-saving 
machines.  AVith  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  the 
power  extractors  are  being  sold  largelv  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  present  demand  is  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Read  what  a  California  producer  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
disinterested  part}^  which  w'e  are  permitted  to  see  and  publish : 

Genti.kmex  : — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  ball-bearing  Root 
Automatic  extractor,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  This  machine  runs 
so  easy  that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and  the  men, 
while  using  the  No.  17,  which  I  formerly  had,  could  average  only  1000  lbs.  per  day, 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  2000  lbs.  with  but  one  additional  man.  No 
apiary  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for  making  an  invention  that  is  such 
a  satisfaction,  and  financiallj'  to  the  honey-producers'  interests. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.  B.  B.  Hogaboom. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  new  catalog 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

New  York,  1;W-1H  Franklin  St.  Chicago,  ilA-iSl  Institute  Place  Pliiladelphia,  8-10  Vine  St. 

Des  Moines,  565  W.  7th  St.        St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.        Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washing-ton,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  many  large  centers 
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AMERICAN 
IenuinI  fence 

STEEL  POSTS  sAND  GATES 


A  clr  Y/\11V»  DIaS^IaI*  ^^^  this  better,  stronger, 
/-^dlk  1  UUl  I^C^CXICI  heavier  galvanized  fenc- 
ing. He  buys  in  large  quantities,  secures  lowest  freight  rates  and 
can  sell  to  you  cheaper  than  anyone  else. 


American  Steei  &  Wire 
11/  Company 

f/y    Chicago       New  York      Cleveland 
Pittsburgh  Denver 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.— San  FrancisCf 
Los  Angeles,  Portland;  Seattle 
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t  Planet  Jr.  ^ 


2-row  Cultivator 


cuts  ball  tbe  time  and 
work  out  of  farming 

Get  better  results  without  drudgery  and  long  hours.     You 
don't  have  to  be  a  slave  to  your  virork  when  you  use  the  Planet 
Jr  No.  72.     No  other  implement  in  large  crops  saves 
so  much  time,  money,  and  labor. 

^)[2iK^J   Two-row  Pivot-wheel   Cultivator,  Plow,    Furrower, 
and  Ridger  cultivates  at  one  time  2  rows  of  potatoes,  corn,  beans, 
etc.  in  rows  28  to  44  inches  apart.     Works  like  a  charm  in  check- 
rows, crooked  rows,  and  rows  of  irregular  width.     Never  leaves 
en  furrows  next  to  plants.  Cultivates  crops  up  to  5  feet  high. 
Covers  2  furrows  of  manure,  potatoes,  or  seed  at  one  passage. 
Can  be  equipped  with  roller-bearings, spring-trip  standards 

and  discs.     Fully  guaranteed.  -j— — : 

TWir'Ff    An  instructive  64-page       Write 
*  *^*-'*-'»    illustrated  catalogue  I  tot''>y  I 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  PSf„  "°'^ 


Philadelphia 


Big  Potato  Crops 


Banish  blight  and  bugs  by  spraying- the  w^-zc, 
thorough  way,  saturating  thoroughly.  Over 
300,000  farmers  and  gardeners  use 

Brown's  Auto  Sprays 

Auto  Spray  No.  1  is  most  powerful 

and    efficient  of  all  hand   sprayers,^    ^er-t-x. 

Capacity  four  gal.    Guaranteed  to  dofll^  .     - 

best  work  iIl^slloriest  tiineat  lowestcost. 

Auto   pop  nuzzle     throws    rouud,     fine, 

and  coarse  sprays  and  streams.    Easiest 

to  handle.    40  styles  and  sizes— hand  and 

power  outfits.    Brown's  Non-clnc/  Atomic  , 

Nozzle  for    large    sprayers— threat    time  J 

and  money  saver,  positively  will  nott!ogl! 

—adjustable  from  fine  spray  to  powerful 

stream.      Write  for  complete  Spraying 

Guide  and  full  particulars. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. ,    20  Jay  St. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Every    Home    Should 

Have    a    Berry    Bed 

One  man  made  $200  with 
berries  in  his  yard.  YOU 
can  do  likewise.  Get  your 
sets  from  A  1. 1, FN,  largest 
grower  of  true-to-name 
strawberry  plants.  28 
years'  experience.  Allen's 
Strawberry  Book 

tells  how  to  grow  berries  for  profit. 
Has  valuable  information  on  small 
fruits.  Sent  KKEE  on  request. 
Full  line  of  small  fruit  plants, 
shrubs,  privet,  asparagus,  etc.  All 
shipments  guaranteed  fresh  and 
vigorous.    Allen's  plants  are  best. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
67     Market  St.     Salisbury,  Md. 


THREE  MONTHS 
POWERS 
FREE!      I 


Galloway  is  giving  away  engine  power!   You 
can  get  all  you  want— 1^  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P.— for  one 
month,  two  months  or  three  months  absolutely  free.  That's 
the  way  I  sell  Gallov/ay  Engines.      I  send  one  to  a  man  and  let 
him  try  it.     If  he  doesn't  want  to  keep  it,  be  just  sends  it  back  and  I  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways,  sofieisn't  outapermv. 

^'ifl  fn  ^?nn   ^aVOfll    Permanently  Guaranteed!      I'll  cut  $50  to  $300  off 
«F*»V   IV  «p«>UU  tfawcu.    anybody's  prices  and  put  it  in  your  pocket.    And 
I'll  give  you  the  very  best  engine  on  the  marljet  today— THE  GREAT  GALLO- 
WAY—backed  by  my  ironclad  guarantee  of  permanent  satisfaction. 

i^-GetMy  Special  1913  Proposition!  Z\\MTl^^\V^ 

may  get  one  of  these  great  engines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you. 
Ko  canvassing— no  soliciting.  I've  been  four  years  in  working  out  this  amaz- 
ingly generous  plan.    Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Allirlr     Nnui       U/DITFf    Vou  can  make  use  of  this  power  rieht  now.    Send  a  postal— 
VUlbn^  nuti—  Iini  ■  t .    get  my  big  Engine  Book  and  my  Special  1913  PropositioD — pick 
"■T  the  engine  you  want  and  I'll  ship  it  right  away.    Write  me  today  sure.    Address 
WILLIAM  GALLOIVAY.  President 

William  Galloway  Co.,   1685  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

^     ^   We  carry  a  full  line  of  Engines  at  Chicago.  Eaosaa  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg.    125 
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COME 

RICH  lANDS-REASOXABlE 


RY. 


siPSv^'? 


Virginia's  truck  lands  assure 
attractive  returns  from  intelligent 
cultivation.    North  and  South  Carolina 
afford  splendid  opportunities  to  raise  under 
attractive  conditions  Potatoes,  Melons,  Tobacco, 
Sugar  Cane,  Devrberries,  Strawberries.   Georgia,  the  em- 
pire state  of  the  south,  attracts  the  homeseeker  who  wants  to 
locate  on  rich,  arable  land,  producing  good  money  crops  with- 
in easy  reach  of  markets.    Florida,  land  of  opportunity,  home  of  the  successfnl  coJti- 
vation  of  the  Orange,  Grape  Fruit,  Celery  and  a  long  list  of  Vegetables,  which  combina- 
tion of  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  puts  in  the  first  markets  at  best  prices.     Several  crops 
annoalty;  crop-erowing  season  348  days.     The  Six  Southern  States  traversed  by  the  Seaboard 
Air  I  ine  Railway  offer  special  inducements.  Ideal  climate,  water  plentiful,  quick  tiansportition  to  t 
niaikets.     Illustrated  booklets  free. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt,.  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY.  Suite    376 ,  NORFOLK.  VA. 


GULF 
OF 

KUICO  I 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  3'ou 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
savej'ou  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

for  26-in.  hog  fence. 
ZZ%c.  a  rod  for  49-in.  farm  fence- 
ZBVitG  a  rod  for  60-in.  poultryfence. 
$1.55  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 
Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  21      Muncie,  Ind. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, 14c.     M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence, 21c. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence-.22i4c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.53 

;|^Many  styles  and  heights.    Our  larse  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  101  Winchester,  Ind. 


A  FARMER'S  GARDEN 


T  S  without  real  serious  meaning-  to 
^  many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in    modem    hand    tools 


Wheel  Hoes 
and  Drills 


IRONAGE 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowinL;,  ridsing.  etc.,  ia  any 
garden,  with  better  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
38  or  more  combinations  at  Ja.50  to  $i2,oo. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new    booklet,     "Gardening   with 
Modern  Tools"  also  copy  of  our  paper 
"Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News" — both  are  free. 

BATEMAN  M'F'GCO. 
Box  1202  Grenloch.N.  J. 


BRffiWJhi 


BIG 

BARGAINS 

Fence.     150  styles 

13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 

freight.     Send  (or  bargain  fence 

and  sample  10  lesI-ALL  FREE 

THE  BROWN  FE.VCE  4  WIRE  COMPANY 

DEFT.  91  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Containers  for  Comb   and    Extracted   Honey 

We  offer  this  year  a  very  complete  line  of  cartons  for  comb  honey — any  size 
or  color,  with  any  desired  printing.  Bottles,  jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
honey  with  capacity  ranging  from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a  barrel.  Special  at- 
tention is  directed  to  our  assortment  of  Friction-top  Pails  and  to  tin  cans  of 
/^,  1,  and  5  gallon  capacity.     Get  full  information,  prices,  and  samples. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, Medina,  Ohio. 
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Galloway's 
Cow 
Book 
FREE! 

Write  today— right  NOW  for  a 
copy  of  the  most  valuable  money- 
'makingbook  on  practical  dairying 
for  the  farmer  that  has  ever  been  published.  No  theories 
• — every  single  statement  in  this  book  is  the  result  of  ac- 
tual experience  by  practical,  successful  men.  Tells 
how  to  breed  up  a  herd;  select  and  care  for  the  herd  bull;  how  to 
feed:  how  to  pick  out  a  heavy  milking  cow  and  a  heavy  inilking 
heifer;  gives  complete  plans  for  modem  dairy  stables  of  all  sizes 
and  prices,  besides  a  thousand  and  one  other  snbjects,  every  one 
of  wnich  means  dollars  to  you.  This  book  is  regularly  priced  at 
$1.25.    I'll  send  it  FREE  if  you  write  me  at  once. 

Get  My  Great  Separator  Offer,  Too! 

90   Days'  Trial    Besides,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 

F_^  ^^   ^^  _    great  90-day  free  trial  offer    I  am 
13  K^   ^B    I    making  on  the  new  Galloway   Sani- 
1%  Kb   Iih  ■     tary  Separator— the  most  wonderful  sep- 
arator ever   placed  on   the  market!    It  9 
;he  latest  and  greatest  production  of  my  great 
factories— puts  everv  other   separator  in  the 
world  twenty  years  behind  the  times.  I  don't 
ask  you  to  take  my  word.   Take  the  separator, 
use  it  three  months— then,  if  you  think  you 
can  get  along  without  it.  ship  it  Mack  and  I'll 
pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

Speciar  1913  Of fer  oifcrriueiiV''u 

in  a  personal  letter  how  you  may  get  one  of 

^      my  new  separators  either  partly  or  entirely 

free.    No  canvassing.    No  soliciting. 

^ani\  NnWf    Don't  wait-Send  a  letter   or 

OeilU  nun:    postal  for  this  valuable  free 

book  and  my  great  separator  offer  —  TODAY! 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.^Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
1683  Galloway  Station,  Waterloop  Iowa 


CaWA*25to$40 
9a  VC  on  a  BUGGY 


Phelps'  Free  Book  shows  largest  selection  of  high  grade 
buggies  in  America.  140  styles  all  sold  direct  to  user, 
167,000  now  in  use.     Full  and  complete  line  ot  Harness, 

30  Days  Free  Road  Test— 2  Years  Guarantee 

Wtnte  Phelps  apostal  orletter  tonight.  Postage  on  free  book 
paid.  Don't  pay  dealers  high  price— ^ 
pocket  that  protit  yourseli. 

H.  C  Phelps, Pres.  \       |\     /M 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,         ^     I  \  /  IM 
Sta.  293  ^      Columbus, 

Ohio. 


i,     THE'BEST'LIGHT 


A  portable,  pure  white,  Bteady,  safe 
light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
2  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Writ© 
for  catalog.    Do  not  delay. 

TUK  BEST  liIGHT  CO. 
306  £•  StbSt..  Canton,  Ohio 


MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


|Aids  the  shapely  and  healthy  devel- 
iopraent  of  children's  feet ;  encourages 
correct  walking  and  a  graceful  car- 
riage; helps  weak  ankles,  supports 
arch  and  prevents  "flat-foot." 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  30  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalog.  Mail  Orders  Filled. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


It  runs  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline,  alcohol 
or  distillate  without  change  of  equipment- 
starts  without  cranking — runs  in  either  direc- 
tion—throttle governed— hopper  cooled— speed 
controlled  while  running— no  cams— no  valves 
— no  gears- no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts— portable— light  weight— great  power— 
starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below  zero— com- 
plete, ready  to  run— children  operate  them— 6- 
year  Ironclad  guarantee- 15-day  money, 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 
which  shows  how  Sandow  will  be  useful 
to  you.  Our  special  advertising  propo- 
sition saves  yon  one-halt  cost  of  first 
engine  sold  in  yoar  county.  (164) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
72   Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

"KANT-KLOG"  .^«i 
SPRAYERS    ^^ 

Gets    twice    the    results    — 
with  same  labor  and  fluid,     cj 
Flat  or  round,  tine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.    Ten   styles.    For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash 
ing.etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free, 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

207  Broadway.  Rochester.  N.  Y  . 


praying 

Guide 

FREE 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat- 
ed and  described.  Incubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  eKSs  for  hatcliing.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 
B.  H.  0S£IPE£,  Box      «5,  Eheems,  F». 
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EVERGREEN 


I   J   >1    k1   7*   1   4T*  J 


MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 


r  Protectyourbulldings.fields,  stock  and  or- 

chards  from  destructive  winds,  spring  frostS.\ 

Get  l)igL'er  crops.    Make  bigger  profits.    I'laut  l. 

a  Hill  Evergreen  'Windbreak.    Keep  house  and| 

barn  warmer.    Save  fuel,  teed,  money. 

FREE  BOOK  TELLS  HOW 

56  rears'  experience.    Biggest  evergreen  growers 

ln"the  world.    Fifty  million  evergreens  in  stock. 

Also  shade  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.    Write  today  ,' 

or  Hill's  Illustrated  Evergreen  Book  and  List  of  j 

Big  Bargain  Offers.     Evergreen  Specialists. 

I  D.Hill NurseryiCo.,lnc„246  CedarSt.,Dundee,lll. 


Mammoth 

Collection   of  i 
p«i«  Flower  Seeds 

Makes  a  garden  the 


envy  of  everyone. 
Collection  composed  of  the  rarest  seeds 
obtainable  in  generous  quantities. 
1  pkg.  each  Elegant  Asters,  Lovely  Alys- 
sum.  Bright  Petunias,  Brilliant  Poppies, 
Blue  Centaurea,  Sunny  Cosmos. 
All  for  14c,  postpaid.    'Worth  easily  35c. 
Above  flower  collection  and  six  generous 
packages   of  choice   vegetable  seeds- 
enough  to  planta  good  garden— the  two 
for25c.  Catalogandpremium  list  FREE. 

JohnA.SalzerSeedCo.,  173  S.8thSt.,L3Crosse,Wis 


Keep  Ants  Away 

They  will  not  attack  or  come  iieai' 
woodwork  if  it  is  painted  with 

AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

REGISTERED 

and  will  stayawayfrom  beehives 

so  protected.  Write  for  circular. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserv'gCo 

Depot  103.  MHwaukee,  Wis 


450,000 


TREES 


200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free      LEWIS  ROESCH  &  SOS,    Box  .4 ,  Fredonla,  N. I. 


The  sower 
has  no  second  chance. 
A  good  beginning  is  the 
only  sate   rule;    put  your 
faith  in  the  best  seeds  you  can 
buy.    Ferry 's  have  had  the  highest 
reputation  for  over  50  years.   For  sale 

everywhere.     1913  catalogue  Iree  on  request. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

SEEDS 

09D  SEEDS 

^^^    BEST  IM  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot   of  new 

|S>  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 

""  £11.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 

i'not  0.  K.— money    refunded. 

Big  Catalog   FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 

and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 

H.  SMUMWAY,      Rockford,  Illinois 


If  you  want  a  cheap 
NO  MORE  and  safe  method  for 
RABBITS  l<eeping  RABBITS 
KABOlio   and    BbRERSoiitof 

your  orchard. paint  your  trees  with  ' '  Sul- 
focide"  the  new  concentrated  suhAur 
compound.  Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  apphcation  lasts  one  year.  "Stri,- 
FOCiDE"solves  the  rabbit  problem.  Write 
today  for  booklet, "SuLFOciDE,Sure  pro. 
tectien  from  rabbits  and  borers."  Ad- 
aiess  E.G.  Pratt  Co. ,£0  Church  St.,N.Y. 


^^  SEED  CORN 


Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Rape,  Alfalfa,  I 

Speltz,     Timothy,    Clover,    Soyl 

Beans,    Cow  Peas,  Hungarian  Millet,  [ 

KugarCane,  Buckwheat,  Seed  Potatoes,! 

Quality  first  class.    lli>1  acres.     Catalog  and  i 

.n  request.         W.  N.  SCARFF,        New  Carlisle,  01iio| 


The  A  B  C   of   Bee  Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees.  536  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully 
treated  by  experts.  Price  Si.OO  postpaid:  money 
refunded  if  un.satisfactory. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


BLACK' 
BERRIES 


Allen's  standard  varieties  are  hardy,  prolific, 
true  to  name.  AH  snipnients  from  fresh, 
vigorous  stock.  Buyfrom  Alien, largetst  grow- 
er of  berry  plants.  In  business  28  years.  Full 
line strawberry,raspberry  and  small  fruit  plants.asparagusand  privet. 

Write  for  illustrated  Berry  Book,  full  of  valuable  inforni.,tion.     lells  how  to  i,rovf 
berries  at  home  for  profit.     FREE  on  reuicst. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Box    57  Salisbury.  Md. 
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Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 

PRICES 

p  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  VA  to  40 horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantagres. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers— their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well.  testing.heating,lighting fuel,  all  free. 

I^ake  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  puarantee. 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine," and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
factory  prices  will  interest  you  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1931  Oakland  Ave.         Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  WITTE 

Guts  Gasoline 

Bills  in  Half 


140 Chicks  from  140  Eggs 

This  World's  Ch.iiiipionship  Record  is  not 
uncommon -with  users  of  my  Belle  City  incu- 
bator. Many  are  doing  this  right  along.  The 
United  States  Koverniiientis  one  of  my  201,840 
Belle  City  users.  Mil<e  Sure  of  Success 
by  using  my  proof-backed  Belle  City. 
Write  me  for  all  of  the  proofs  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  liin  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  incubator  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

.55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

double  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank  ;  nursery,  selt-reg- 
ulating.  Best  140-chick  hot-water 
brooder,  $4.85.  Ordered  together, 
$11. SO.  FreiL-litrauLiJ\  of  Rockies). 
No  machines  at 
any  price  are! 

better.       Satisfaction    gaaranteed.  I 

■Wrlteforbook  today  orsendprice  HS 

now  and  save  time.    Address       /^^ 

Belle  CitylncubatorCo.,Bax69  .Raclne^iST 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


■■  b 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry   .^---^—^ 


Cut  down  living  cipenees — raise  poultry  for 
your  own  use  aod  for  sale  to  neiphbors.  Thou« 
aands  make  moneT  thiB  way  with 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS       ,      ^ 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS  I  $^75 

Life  Prodacers— Life  PrCBerrerg  ^*^ 

Wliy  don't  you  do  the  Bame?  L«arii  how  ^aey  It  Ifl  to  start.  Booklet  "How  to 
E«l»  48  out  of  60  Chiclts"— lOo.  Tataloirue  FREE.  Write  today.  Addres, 
Des Moines  Incnbator  Co. i     I9U  becood  St.,     Des  Holnesi  la. 


Wanted! 

^Johnson  wants  every    bee  keep- 

I  ers  name  and  address  at  o'hce. 

He  will  send  you  the  famous 

Old  Trusty  Incubator    Book, 

free— worth  at  least  Jl.OO. 

A  Postal  Brings  Johnson's 

1913  Old  Trusty  Book,  Free 

'Tells  about  the  Incubator  sensation  of 
IP  world.  4iiO,Oi()f-  .id— all  malciuffbig 
If  vforo^^ne^■-  '1  c  lis  about  30  to  90  day 
.  tr.  .1  c  111  r.  10  J I  ir  guarantee.  Price 
is  less  than  810.00, 
freight  paid  east 
of  Rockies  and 
allowed  that  far 
to  points  beyond. 
Raise  chiclsens  in 
spare  time.  Read 
all  the  facts— see 
hundreds  of  pho- 
tographs. Don't 
miss  it.  Mail  a. 
postal  itotv  to 

Johnson 

Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Neb. 


J  keeper    ou^-bt 

read    it  for  profit. 
Sent  free  on  request. 


GET  IT 


Before  buying 
any  kind  of  an  iu- 
c  abator,  at    any 
price,    from  any 
body,  pet  my  1913  offer  on 
IDEAL.     Last  year  I 
broke  the  record  for  low 
price  on  efficient,  depend- 
able Incubator.  This  year  I'm  going  still  further. 

I'm  Going  to  Pay  the  Freight— Give  You  An  Un- 
qualified Guarantee— include  Everything  FREE. 

"When  writing,  tell  me  what  size  incubator  you  are  inter- 
ested in  and  I'll  send  you  my  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
POULTRY  BOOK  FREE.  Describes  Stmdaid  Bred 
Poultry,  tells  how  to  become  successful  ?nd  other 
valuable  information.  Easily  worth  Jl.CO.  Because  it 
contains  advertising,  you  get  it  FREE.  Ask  for  copy. 
I.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  48     Rockford.  llUnds 


BEES  AND  POULTRY 

Why  not  have  double  profits  this 
year?  Poultry  and  eggs  are  bring- 
•Jig  high  prices.  Go  into  poultry 
raising  tnght  with 

Cyphers    ^d'erooders 

The  World's  Best  Equipment.     Write  today  for 

free  book  "Profitable  Poultry  and  Ecg  Produc-   ■"^yfmers  iNCueATOBl 

tion."  £44  pages  of  valuable  information.  Address  fftrtPraofit-fnaufibJfcl 

CYFHKBS  ISCCBATOB  CO.,   Department    6!>,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

How  to  Keep   Bees 

BY  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
Nothing-  better.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  learning:  beekeepjng  by  their  own 
effort.  Having-  commenced  beekeeping  three 
times,  the  talented  author  isjn  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  af  advice.  You  can  not  gp 
wrong  in  getting  this  book.  It  is  charmingly  writ- 
ten'and  easily  understood..;  Price  Si. 10  postpaid. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT    SERVICE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distriboter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wu. 


MARCH   15,   1913 


ROOT'S 


BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


You  may  have  a  catalog  of  supplies;  but  if  you  haven't  ours  you  have  missed  some- 
thing really  worth  while,  and  should  get  one  at  once.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ever  published — more  than  a  mere  price  list  of  supplies — a  book  that  every  beekeeper  can 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Beginners  will  find  answers  to  many  perplexing  questions, 
and  advanced  beekeepei-s  timely  suggestions  that  will  save  them  money.  Extensive  and 
prosperous  beekeepers  are  writing  us  frequently  letters  like  the  following : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — We  have  bought  bees  almost  every  season  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  this  way 
handled  several  styles  of  frames;  but  to  date  we  have  not  found  any  thing  that  compares  with  your  metal- 
spaced  frame  for  an  all-round  fixture. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  we  have  experimented  with  other  styles  of  metal  spacers,  and  in  every  case 
imperfections  were  soon  discovered.  Your  metal-spaced  frame  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  and 
we  began  using  this  style  of  frame  the  first  season  it  was  put  on  the  market,  and  have  more  than  20,000  of 
them  in  use  now. 

For  strength  and  rapid  manipulation,  this  frame  has  no  equal.  We  use  it  alike  in  brood-chamber  and 
extracting-supers,  as  with  our  plan  of  management  a  frame  may  be  in  the  brood-chamber  at  one  time  and  in 
the  super  at  another,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

Janesville,  Minn.,  March  8,  1913.    "  The  Hofmann  Apiaries,    per  E.  L.  Hofmann. 

Our  catalog  also  gives  a  full  and  complete  list  of  books  and  booklets  which  we  can 
supply.  Many  of  these  booklets  are  free,  which  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  worth 
reading,  but  simply  that  we  want  you  to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  wliich  they  treat. 
Send  for  a  catalog,  and  check  those  in  which  jou  are  interested. 

Quick  Deliveries 

Xext  to  having  the  best  goods  made,  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  beekeeper 
in  the  busy  season  as  to  have  goods  delivered  just  when  they  are  wanted  most.  It  isn't 
always  possible  to  ship  goods  from  a  distant  factory  and  have  them  reach  destination 
within  a  day  or  two,  as  is  sometimes  neoessarj^  during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  with 
distributing-houses  located  in  the  large  sliipping-centers  we  are  able  to  supply  beekeepers 
everjTvhere,  with  no  loss  of  time  and  with  minimum  transportation  charges. 

Send  Your  Hurry  Orders 

to  any  one  of  the  offices  listed  below,  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  point 
of  service.  Cars  are  going  to  these  branches  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  so  the 
stocks  are  new  and  fresh,  and  Ave  usually  have  just  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  in  stock  al 
your  nearest  branch  our  manager  will  include  your  order  with  his  si^ecifieations  and  you 
may  have  your  goods  come  in  the  next  car,  therebj-  saving  on  transportation  charges  and 
getting  the  goods  in  better  shape  than  you  would  by  local  freight. 

Whatever  Your  Wants 

we  can  supply  you,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
The  name  "  Root  "  in  connection  with  bee-supplies  means  the  best  of  every  thing  in  this 
line,  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  as  our  customers  will  testify.  If  you  have  nevei- 
used  our  supplies  you  should  make  a  trial  of  them  this  season.  Once  used,  we  are  sure 
you  will  want  no  other. 


BRANCH   OFFICES 

New  York,  139-141  Franklin  St.         Chicago.  213-231  Institute  PI. 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St.  Des  Moines,  565  W.  7th  St. 

St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.  Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington.  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  Many 
Large  Centers 

The  A.  L  Root  Company 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 

MEDINA,   OHIO 


Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intenoed  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  a'  d  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  yon  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


Foe  Sale. — Finest  qualitj'  of  extracted  honey. 
J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Blended  white-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.  Sam- 
ple, 10  cts.  E.  C.  Pike,  St.  Charles,  111. 

Finest  extracted  water-white  alfalfa  and  amber 
alfalfa  honey  in  5,  10,  and  60  lb.  cans.  Samples^ 
10  cents.  Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   111. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey   in   60-lb.   cans.        C.  J.   Baldeidge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

We  have  jiist  received  a  large  shipment  of  extract- 
ed white-clover  honey  from  a  prominent  producer. 
This  honey  has  a  very  heavy  body,  and  was  well 
ripened  before  it  was  taken  off  the  hives.  We  ship 
it,  if  preferred,  in  liquid  form  without  extra  charge, 
in  new  tin  cans  holding  five  gallons  each,  two  cans 
in  a  case.  Ask  for  free  sample  of  lot  81,  and  our 
price.  We  have  some  fine  fall  amber  extracted.  An 
early  fall  flow  caught  a  producer  before  he  could  get 
his  white  honey  off,  so  his  crop  had  to  i^e  graded  as 
amber.  Free  sample  and  the  price  for  asking.  Lot 
No.  69.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.   Burnett  &  Co.,   173   So.  Water  St.,   Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax, 
wax.    Write  us.    Hildreth  &  Seqelken,  New  York. 

Wanted. — Light  and  amber  extracted  honey ; 
also  comb  honey.    Give  lowest  prices. 

D.   H.   Welch,   Racine,   Wis. 

Wanted. — We  use  large  quantities  of  pure  bees- 
wax ;  parties  having  wax  to  sell  write  us  at  once. 
We  pay  highest  price. 

Queen  Mfg.   Company,  Falconer,   N.   Y. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — Bees  and  locations  for  bees ;  all  par- 
ticulars. H.  L.  Capelle,  Lake  City,  Minn. 

Wanted. — Carload  of  bees  for  May  delivery,  from 
this  or  nearby  State.   W.  J.  Manlby,   Sandusky,  Mich. 

Wanted. — Good  honey  location,  with  or  without 
bees.  D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 

Wanted. — Raw  furs,  honest  prices,  honest  grades. 
George  E.  Kramer,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Wanted. — Kodak,  typewriter,  22-rifle.  Watch  and 
books  in  exchange  for  seeds,   plnnts,   and  bulbs. 

Jacob  McQueen,  Baltic,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — 250  or  less  colonies  of  bees,  any  style 
hive  or  box.  For  sale,  250  painted  dovetailed  supers 
for  4%  sections,  at  25  cts.  each  in  lots  of  25  or 
more.     Correspondence   solicited. 

A.   W.   Smith,   Birmingham,    Mich. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 

FOR  SALE 

A    full   line   of    Root's   goods    at    Root's   prices. 
A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Pull  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Thos.   Litz,  Osceola  Mills,   Pa. 

For    Sale. — An  extractor.     Inquire  of 

R.   Emery,   Plymouth,   Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case,  good  as  new;   25  cents  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Foe  Sale. — Beekeepers'  supplies;  bees  and  hon- 
ey. The  only  satisfactory  hive  for  this  climate.  Write 
for  circular.       A.  E.  Burdick,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Fob  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies ; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn  Co., 

(Successor   to   J.    M.    Jenkins.)  Penn,    Miss. 

Root's  goods  at  Savannah.  The  logical  center  for 
your  orders.  The  quality  is  unexcelled.  Service  ac- 
curate and  prompt.    Catalog  gladly. 

L.  W.  Crovatt,  Box  134,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Would  like  to  sell  a  half  interest  in  200  colonies 
of  bees,  and  work  them  in  copartnership.  Situated 
in  good  locality.  Prefer  man  with  some  experience. 
Good  proposition  to  right  party. 

F.  A.  Jambs,  Newbern,  Ala. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east 
Oregon  beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
<hance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.    It  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

C.  E.  Shriver,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Fob  Sale. — A  good  extractor,  $7.00;  No.  17 
Cowan  reversible  extractor,  nearly  as  good  as  new, 
$10.00;  Amazing  Detroit  gasoline-engine,  cost  $51 
at  factory,  been  used  btit  little,  $40.00 ;  two-horse 
boiler  and  engine  in  good  running  order,  $50.00. 
J.  W.   Utter,  Amity,   N.   Y. 

Best  No.  1  sections,  1000,  $4.40;  2000,  $8.60; 
3000,  $12  60;  5000,  $20.00.  No.  2,  50  cts.  less; 
plain,  25  cts.  less.  White-pine  hive,  1  % -story,  eight- 
frame,  $1.45;  10-frame,  $1.60;  100  Hoffman  frames. 
$2.60;  100  extracting  frames,  $1.75;  3  per  cent 
discount  till  April  1.  Catalog  free.  Bees  for  sale. 
H.  S.  DUBY,   St.  Anne,   111. 

Must  Sell. — 82  eight-frame  and  27  ten-frame 
hives,  full  combs,  95  cts.  and  $1.10  each;  12  eight- 
frame  and  9  ten-frame  hives,  empty  fr.,  75  and  95 
cts.  each ;  44  eight-frame  new  hives,  wired  frames, 
and  foundation  starters,  $1.00  each;  111  eight-frame 
and  48  ten-frame  4ViXiy2  supers  with  sections  and 
foundation  starters,  40  and  50  cts.  each;  79  eight- 
frame  and  10  ten-frame  supers,  no  sections,  30  and 
35  cts.  each.  Hives  with  top  and  bottom  all  standard 
L.  size,  3  coats  paint ;  large  part  new,  and  the  rest 
nearly   as  good.     Order  soon. 

W.  L.  Nygeen,  Dent,  Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Strawberry  Growing  by  Strawberry  Pete,  sent 
free.  P.  A.  Andeeson,  Grand  Mound,   Iowa. 

White  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.   Jewell's  Feeeet  Kennels,   Spencer,  O. 

Seed  corn.  White  Elephant.  Largest  100-day 
corn  grown;  good  yielder ;  95  per  cent  test.  Bushel, 
$2.00.  RoRERT  Plate,  Mexico,   Mo. 

Foe  Sale. — Soy  beans,  green  flowering  dahlia, 
thornless  raspberry;  20  named  dahlia,  $1.00  by  mail. 
Circular  free.  Jacob  McQueen,   Baltic,   Ohio. 

Belgian  hares  will  keep  the  grass  down  in  the 
bee-yard.  One  female  is  more  profitable  than  poul- 
try, a  cow,  or  sheep.  Writ'?  for  booklet  showing  why. 
My   stock   is   the  best.        L.   A.   Howden,   Prop. 

Genesee  River  Rabbitry,  Fillmore,  N.  Y, 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 

For  Sale.— 50  to  300  colonies,  eight-frame,  good 
condition.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

For  Sale. — 134  colonies  Italian  bees  in  chaff 
hives.      M.   Isbell,   59   Mitchell   St.,   Norwich,   N.   Y. 

Colonies  of  Italian  bees,  good  condition ;  supers, 
supplies,  bee  magazine.    Sara  A.  Kerr,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

Extra  fine  Italian  queens,  each,  90  cts.,  all  war- 
ranted,   delivery   beginning  April   1. 

F.  Hughes,  Gillett,  Ark. 

For  quick  sale,  a  snap ;  324  colonies  hybrid  bees 
on  frames ;  two-frame  nuclei  with  laying  Italian 
queen,  $2.75.         J.  B.  Marshall,  Big  Bend,  La. 

Tested   Italian    queens,    reared   last   fall,    vigorous 
and    prolific ;    no    disease ;    every    queen    guaranteed 
by   return   mail,    $1.00   each.     Send  for   price   list. 
•T'.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Par.,  La. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  treated  right?    Then  send  your 
orders  for  untested  three-banded  Italian  queens  to  us 
— 75  cts.   each;   $4.25  for  6;   $8.00  per  dozen.     Safe 
aiTival,   and  the  Golden  Rule  for  all  customers. 
The  Golden  Rule  Bee  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.    B.    Brockwell,    Barnett's,    Va. 

Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.00;  select  tested, 
$1.50.  Bees  by  pound.  Plans,  "  How  to  Introduce 
Queens,"  15  cts.;  "How  to  Increase,"  15  cts.;  or 
both,  25  cts.    Descriptive  list  free. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

Beginning  the  middle  of  March  I  will  send  bees 
by  the  pound  as  follows:  Va  lb.,  $1.00;  1  lb.,  $1.50. 
If  a  queen  is  wanted,  add  $1.25  for  tested  and  $2.00 
for  select  tested  queen.  Nothing  but  three-banded 
stock  sent  out.     J.  D.  Fooshe,  Rt.  1,  Augusta,   Ga. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Phelps'  Golden 
Queens.  Mated,  $1.00;  doz.,  $9.00;  tested,  $2.00 
and  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  Why  not 
get  the  best?  C.  W.  Phelps  &   Son, 

3    Wilcox    St.,    Binghamton,    N.    Y. 

For  Sale.- — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price  $1.00;    6   for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Virginia. 

Fine  tested  and  select  tested  Italian  queens  of  last 
season's  rearing.    Gentle  three-banded  stock  that  will 
increase  your  honey  crop.     Order  now  for  spring  de- 
livery.   Tested  queens,  $2.00  each;   selects,   $2.50. 
H.  C.  Short,  Winchester,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian 
queens,  untested,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve,  $9.00. 
Carniolan,  Banat,  and  Caucasian  queens,  select, 
$1.25;  six,  $6.00;  twelve,  $10.00.  Tested,  any  kind, 
$1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Choice  breeders,  $3.00.  Circular 
free.  W.    H.    RAILS,    Orange,    Cal. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each.  Bees 
per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  No  dis- 
ease here.    Every  thing  guaranteed. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

Bees  in  %  and  1-lb.  packages  without  queen,  $1.25 
and  $2.00.  These  are  young  bees  free  from  disease, 
and  will  greatly  stimulate  your  weak  colonies.  We 
will  make  good  any  serious  loss  in  transportation  if 
the  same  is  vouched  for  by  your  express  agent. 
Charles  C.  Schneider,  Dancy,  Ala. 
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For    Sale. — 100    colonies   of    Italian    and   hybrid 
bees   in  standard  ten-frame  hives,    $5.00  per  colony. 
J.  F.  Rasch,  Marilla,   N.  Y. 

Italian  bees  by  the  pound  or  in  nuclei ;  V2  lb. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.75;  2  lbs.,  $3.25;  nuclei, 
$1.25  per  frame.  Bees  ready  April  1.  Write  for 
prices  on  queens  in  small  or  large  lots,  also  bees  in 
carload  lots.    Carload  lots  ready  May  1. 

Arvin,   Nusbaum   Co.,    Meldrim,   Ga. 

There  is  a  key  to  all  business ;  and  the  key  to 
successful  honey  production  is  "  good  "  queens.  We 
have  them,  and  know  how  to  raise  them.  Thirty-five 
years'  experience.  Three-banded  Italians,  75  cts. 
"each;  $4.2,5  for  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  We  handle  success- 
fully the  orders  of  the  largest  producers. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Rialto,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — 'Three-banded  Italian  qiieens  and 
packages.  Best  honey-gatherers.  Satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  No  disease.  Ready  about  April  1. 
One  untested  queen,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  12  for 
$8.00.  After  April  15,  V2  lb.  bees,  $1.00;  1  lb., 
$1.50;  good  weig'nt;  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express.  Add 
price  of  queens  if  wanted.  These  are  young  bees, 
so  will  live  longer  than  those  you  have  wintered. 
W.  D.  ACHORD,  Fitzpatrick,  Bullock  Co.,  Ala. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Home  of  10  acres,  unlimited  bee  and  poultry 
range — good  market;  healthiest  locality  in  Texas; 
$3000.    If  you  mean  business,  apply  to 

A.  F.  Z.,  Box  115,  Llano,  Texas. 

For  Sale.- — -Bee,  chicken,  or  duck  ranch;  house, 
barn,  chicken-house,  incubator  house,  incubators, 
steam-heated  brooder-house.  Bees,  ducks,  and  chick- 
ens.   Price  $2500.    Terms  to  suit  the  buyer. 

C.  Martineit,  Littleton,   Col. 

Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  interested  in  Virginia. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,   N.   &  W.  Bldg.,   Room  73,   Roanoke,  Va. 

For  Sale. — Small  place  with  106  colonies  of  bees 
and  fixtures  in  New  Scotia,  near  the  large  city  of 
Schenectady,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
world.  The  location  is  a  good  one  for  honey — plenty 
of  white  and  sweet  clover ;  also  buckwheat  and  gold- 
enrod.  No  other  beekeepers  near.  Address  G.  H. 
Adams,  Spring  and  Central  Aves.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.- — Fine  eight-room  cement-block  house, 
cement  basement,  electric  heat,  light,  and  cooking, 
fireplace.  One  acre  of  ground  all  fenced,  in  city 
limits;  street-car,  eighty  five-year  fruit  trees  (apples, 
peaches,  pears,  prunes,  plums,  and  cherries)  ;  200 
grapes,  strawberries,  rose  hedge,  shade  trees,  auto 
and  honey  house ;  room  for  200  colonies  of  bees ; 
average  $10.00  net  per  colony  here.  Price  $6000. 
Ask   Mr.   A.   L.   Boyden ;   he   saw  it. 

J.  Ben  Hall,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


POSITION  WANTED 


Situation  wanted,  by  an  experienced  beeman,  23 
years  of  age,  of  good  clean  habits,  doesn't  use  liquor 
or  tobacco.  Best  of  references  furnished  on  appli- 
cation.   Address  AMOS  Harker,  Cambridge,  Iowa. 

Work  wanted  as  assistant  or  helper  in  a  large 
apiary  where  run  in  connection  with  poultry  busi- 
ness. Permanent  work,  and  eastern  or  southern 
State  preferred ;  strictly  temperate ;  experienced,  and 
can  give  reference.     H.  C.  Davis,  Belington,  W.  Va. 
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GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


POULTRY 


Kellerstraus  Orpingtons,  $1.00  each.  Lath-mill 
and  typewriter  cheap.       C.  Irons,  Linesville,  Pa. 

Buff    Orpingtons,     Buff    Leghorns,    Anconas. 

Marle  W.  Wemmer,  Jacksonville,  Ohio. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  Best  of  all.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Mating  list  free.  D.  S.  Durall,  Hurdland,  Mo. 

Prize-winning  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  mating 
list — it's  free.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Porter,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

"Eureka"  winter  cases  and  W.  R.  eggs  my  spe- 
cialties.   Circular  free. 

B.  T.  BossERMAN,  Williamstown,  Ohio. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties ;  also 
geese  and  Belgian  hares.    Catalog  free. 

Levi  Stumb,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  The  most  persistent  layers 
and  non-sitting  variety.  Eggs,  $1.50  and  $3.00  per 
15.  Walter  M.  Adema,  Berlin,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons,  the  kind  that 
lay,  weigh,  and  pay.  My  pen  is  headed  by  Black 
Chief  Junior.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  booked,  $3.00 
for  15.  C.  L.  Cole,  Medina,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red,  eggs  and 
chicks;  chicks,  $10  to  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $5.00  to 
$12.50  per  100.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  H.  ZuRBURG,  Topeka,  111. 

Standard-bred  heavy-laying  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds ;  stock  of  highest  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalog.    Do  it  now. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks,  Aristocrat  Strain.  Winners  at  all 
leading  shows,  both  meetings;  200  fine  pullets  and 
250  fine  cockerels.  These  cockerels  will  improve 
your  flock  tenfold  the  first  season. 

W.   G.   GiLMORE,  Farmland,   Ind. 


For  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  prize- 
winning  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — the 
best  layers  I  ever  owned,  and  I  have  tried  them  all. 
They  are  beauties,  too.  Per  setting  of  15,  $1.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  O.  ROUDABUSH,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


INDIAN  RUNNEE  DUCKS 


Indian  Runner,  ia,vm  and  white;  Harshbarger 
white-egg  strain;   12  eggs,   $1.00. 

C.  L.   Brooks,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

Snow-white  Indian  Runner  ducks ;  handsome  and 
hardy ;  Fishel  strain  direct.    Eggs  lor  sale. 

F.  J.  Armstrong,  Nevada,  Ohio. 

Select  thoroughbred  Indian  Runner  ducks,  white 
and  fawn.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  dozen;  $7.00  per  100. 
J.  C.  Wheeler,  921  Austin  Boulevard,    Oak  Park,  111. 

True  Pawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Handsome  and  hardy,  and  the  best  of  layers.  I  can 
start  you  with  the  best.    Eggs,  $1.00  per  11. 

H.  C.  Lee,  Box  254,  Brooksville,  Ky. 

Fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.00 
per  11;  $7.00  per  100.  Day-old  ducklings,  25  cts. 
each.    Mailing  list  free. 

Kent  Jennings,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Pure  Spencer  Strain  White  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Wonderful  layers  of  large,  pure-white  eggs.  Eggs, 
$5.00  per  12,  $25.00  per  100.  Unsatisfactory  hatch- 
es,  regardless  the  cause,   replaced  at  half  price. 

A.   R.   Williams,  Winchester,   Ind. 

Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large,  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Fawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
you   with   the  best.     Satisfaction   guaranteed. 

C.  O.  Yost,  Box  D,  Rt.  4,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs. — A  golden  opportu- 
nity to  secure  eggs  from  beautiful  birds,  and  great 
egg-layers,  at  a  moderate  cost;  eggs,  15,  $1.00;  $6.00 
per  100;  eggs  from  large  rich  red  S.  C.  R.  I.  R«ds, 
same  price.  "  How  to  rear  and  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs  from  the  Twentieth  Century  Egg-ma- 
cliine "  goes  with  each  order.  Fertility  and  safe 
deliver}'  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Rob't  Bird,  Pinckneyville,  111. 


BEEKEEPERS  DIRECTORY 


Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred   bees    and    queens.    Hives    and    supplies. 
J.  H.   M.   Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and    satisfaction    guaranteed. 

H.   C.   Clemons,   Boyd,   Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

Quirin-the-Quben-breeder,   Bellevue,   Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


sweet-clover  seed. 

The  demand  for  sweet-clover  seed,  especially  the 
white,  is  brisk,  and  we  have  already  sold  more  than 
half  our  stock  of  seed,  and  could  have  cleaned  it  all 
out,  but  have  reserved  some  for  our  regular  trade. 
If  you  are  expecting  to  order,  you  had  better  get 
your  order  in  while  the  supply  lasts,  as  there  is  a 
very  active  demand.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  any 
surplus  to  offer,   let  us  hear  from  you,   with  sample. 

We  have  a  good  supply  of  white,  both  annual  and 
biennial.  Most  of  the  yellow  offered  by  seedsmen  is 
the  annual  variety,  which  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  biennial.  The  latter  is  very  similar  to  the 
white ;  comes  into  bloom  about  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier,  and  therefore  prolongs  the  honey-flow  that 
much.     We   quote: 


Price  in  lots  of 

1  lb. 

10  lbs 

2.5 

100 

Melllotus  alba,  biennial.... 

White  sweet  clover,  hulled 

24 

$2  20 

$5.2.5 

$20  00 

"    unhulled 

IT 

1.60 

3.50 

13  00 

Melilotus  officinalis,  bien'al 

Yellow  sweet  clover,  hulled 

28 

2.60 

6.25 

24.00 

unhulled 

21 

1.90 

4.50 

17.00 

Annual  yellow,  hulled 

14 

1.20 

2.75 

10.00 

Samples  mailed  free  on  request, 


MAPLE    SUGAR   AND    SYRUP. 

The  disappointments  of  last  season  should  not 
deter  any  one  from  placing  an  order  for  maple 
sugar  or  syrup  this  coming  season.  To-day,  Feb.  20, 
the  siigar-makers  in  this  section  begin  tapping  their 
trees,   and  there  is  every  resason  to  look  for  a  fair 
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flow  of  sap  this  year.  To  those  who  are  forehanded 
enough  to  anticipate  their  needs  we  will  make  the 
following  prices  subject  to  stock  on  hand  at  the  time 
shipment  is  desired: 

Single  1-gallon  cans  or  six-gallon  cans  in  a  case, 
at  $1.25. 

Two  to  ten  cases  of  six  1-gallon  cans,  at  $1.15. 

Larger  quantities  of  75  to  100  gallons  at  $1.10. 

Pure  rock-maple  sugar  in  lots  of  1  to  50  lbs.,  at 
15  ets.  per  lb. 

Pure  rock-maple  sugar  in  lots  of  50  or  more  lbs. 
at   14  cts.  per  lb. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  order.  Our 
inspection  will  be  much  more  rigid  than  formerly,  so 
that  you  need  have  no  fear  of  getting  an  off-grade 
of  syrup.  By  the  United  States  standard,  11  lbs. 
2  1-5  oz.  are  required  for  a  gallon  of  the  fancy 
grade  and  the  No.  1.  For  the  second  grade,  11  lbs. 
per  gallon  is  required.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  that  Medina  County  secured  the  gold  medal 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Let  your 
order  come  along,  as  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  a 
fair  supply  by  the  time  you  read  this  notice. 


Convention  Notices 


WOECESTEE    COUNTY    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Meetings  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each 
month,  except  July  and  August,  at  2  P.  M.,  at  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Worcester,  Ma^s. 

April  12,  Building  Up  for  Work,  Arthur  C.  Mill- 
er,   State   Inspector,    Providence,    R.    I. 

May  10,  Swarming  and  Requeening,  Allan  La- 
tham,   Norwich,    Ct. 

June  14,  Addi'ess,  Wilfrid  'WTieeler,  Concord, 
Mass.,   Secretary   State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Summer  Field  Meeting.  Date,  location,  and  pro- 
gram to  be  announced. 

September  13,  Address,  Burton  N.  Gates,  Ph.  D., 
State    Inspector,    Amherst,    Mass. 

October  11,  Rights  of  Beekeepers,  Arthur  Monroe, 
Spencer,    Mass. 

November  8,  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  A. 
Flansberg,   Marlboro,   Mass. 

December  13,  Value  of  Inspection,  J.  L.  Byard, 
Inspector,   Marlboro,   Mass. 

January  10,  1914,  Annual  Meeting.  Election  of 
officers.  Reports  of  officers.  General  discussion  of 
year's   work. 


First  annual  convention  of  the  Northern  Michigan 
Branch  National  Beekeepers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
March  19  and  20,  1913.  Headquarters  and  place  of 
sessions  at  Hotel  Whiting,  where  special  rates  have 
been  given  us. 

OFFICERS. 

President,  C.  F.  Smith,  Cheboygan,  Mich. ;  Vice- 
president,  Samuel  D.  Chapman,  Mancelona,  Mich. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Ira  D.  Bartlett,  East  Jordan, 
Mich. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  our  association  as  a 
branch  of  the  National  Beekeepers'  Association.  We 
want  it  to  be  a  success ;  and  to  make  it  so  requires 
a  goodly  attendance  of  enthusiastic  followers  of  oui- 
beloved  pursuit. 

These  gatherings  are  but  once  each  year,  and  I 
am  sure  you  all  can  afford  to  be  there.  In  fact,  you 
can  not  well  afford  not  to  attend;  so,  come  out, 
brother  and  sister  beekeepers,  and  let  us  have  a 
rousing  meeting.  Bring  along  some  of  the  family  or 
an  interested  friend,  if  possible. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  some  very  liberal  prizes 
offered  for  display  of  apiarian  products — first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  prizes  offered.  I  wish  every  one  at- 
tending would  bring  along  at  least  something.  It 
makes  a  nice  display,  creates  enthusiasm,  and  you 
are  pretty  sure  of  a  prize  of  some  sort  if  your  article 
is  at  all  worthy.  Of  course  the  best  wins  out;  but 
you  never  know  what  you  can  do  until  you  try. 
Don't  forget  the  dates.  Ira  D.  Bartlett,  Sec. 


PROGRAM. 
wednesdav,  1  p.  M. 

Opening  remarks,   C.  F.  Smith. 

Secretary-Treasurer's  report. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

For  the  good  of  the  association. 

Election   of   officers. 

Selling  Honey  by  House-to-house  Canvass,  F.  B. 
Cavanagh. 

Co-operative  Ideas  for  Michigan  Apiarists,  E.  E. 
Covey  ou. 

Question-box. 

Foul-brood  report,  E.  B.  Tj'rrell,  State  Inspector 
of  Apiaries. 

Talk   on   Foul-brood   legislation,    E.    M.    Hunt. 

Illustrated  lecture  on  beekeeping  and  fruit-grow- 
ing in  Western  Michigan,  Western  Michigan 
Development    Bureau. 

THUESDAV,    8:30. 

National  affairs;  also  soft  candy  for  bee  feed,  E. 
D.  Townsend. 

Reminiscences  of  the  supply  business,  A.  G.  Wood- 
man. 

Getting  all  the  honey  from  the  cappings,  its  dis- 
position,  and  wax  craft,   Ira   D.  Bartlett. 

How  I  disposed  of  my  1912  crop  of  comb  honey, 
George  Jaquays. 

Question-box. 

THURSDAY,    1    P.    M. 
Open  session  until  train  time. 

PRIZES. 
BKST    5    SECTIONS    OF    COMB    HONEY. 

1.  $4.00  in  bee  supplies,  presented  by  M.  H.  Hunt 
&  Son,   Lansing. 

2.  $2.00  in  bee  supplies,  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son. 

3.  Advanced  bee-veil,  A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids. 

BEST    SINGLE    SECTION    OF    COMB    HONEY. 

1.  Dewey  foundation-fastener,  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.   Co.,   Falconer,   N.   Y. 

2.  Beekeepers'  Review,  National  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

BEST     FIVE     POUNDS     E\TRACTED     HONEY. 

1.  1000  No.  1  sections,  G.  W.  Lewis  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Wis. 

2.  500  sections,  A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

3.  Beekeepers'   Review,    National    Beekeepers'    Asso- 
ciation. 

BEST    FIVE    POUNDS   CANDIED  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

1.  Protection  hive,  A.  G.  W^oodman  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids. 

2.  2  lbs.  light  brood  foundation,  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.   Co.,   Falconer,   N.   Y. 

3.  American  Bee  Journal,  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamil- 
ton,  111. 

BEST,    PUREST,    AND    CLEANEST    SAMPLE     FIVE-POUND 
BEESWAX. 

1.  1  Hatch  wax-press,  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

2.  Light  super  foundation,  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg. 
Co.,   Falconer,   N.  Y. 

3.  American  Bee  Journal,  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamil- 
ton,  111. 

In  judging  the  above,  the  color,  body,  flavor,  and 
package  will  be  considered.  Do  not  put  your  name 
on  the  products  entered,  but  enter  it  with  the  secre- 
tary, so  tliat  impartial  judging  may  be  assured. 


I  was  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  answers  I 
received  to  the  small  advertisement  that  I  had  in 
your  journal  of  Feb.   1.    I  am  receiving  letters  yet. 

Altamont,    N.   Y.,   March   1.  Paul   Quay. 


I  received  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture, 
and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  think  that, 
with  careful  reading  and  study,  one  can  hardly  fail 
in  undertaking  to  keep  bees.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  book;  and  if  one  did  not  wish  to  keep  bees 
it  is  very  interesting  to  study  their  ways.  I  also  re- 
ceive Gleanings  every  two  weeks,  and  there  is 
much  in  it  one  can  learn.  I  am  sure  I  appreciate 
your  kindness  verv  much  in  sending  me  the  papers. 

Wolfe  Island,  O'nt.,  Feb.  24.         S.  L.  Langon. 


PCT    TOP  NOTCH  PRICES    QW 
UL  I     FOR  YOUR  HONEY    DT 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  yonr  nearest  Distribater. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


ESTABLISHED  1891 


TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD   CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Cor.  Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Factory  and  Warehouse. 
To  Our  Friends  and  Patrons 

In  presenting  our  claims  for  a  continuance  of  the  generous  patronage  bestowed  upon 
us  during  the  past  year,  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  facts  concerning  the  bee  industry,  which 
may  sei-\-e  to  interest  our  patrons  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  comb  foundation  and  beekeepers' 
supplies,  we  have  again  been  compelled  to  enlarge  our  capacity,  install  new  machinery,  and 
otlierwise  imjirove  our  plant,  enabling  us  to  produce  500  pounds  of  comb  foundation  per 
day.  This  has  been  made  possible  through  the  generous  patronage  given  us  during  the 
past  year,  our  sales  having  aggregated  approximately  $100,000.00. 

Although  it  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  enough  beeswax  to  supply  the 
demand,  we  have  on  hand  a  much  larger  stock  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  We  also  buy 
and  sell  honey  at  ruling  prices.  On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  product  the 
jDrices  in  Texas  have  been  higher  than  in  many  other  Slates.  Bulk  comb  honey,  in  the  5%- 
ineh  frames,  same  as  dsecribed  in  our  catalog,  page  11,  Fig.  540,  is  produced  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Texas.     In  nearly  all  parts  of  this  State  it  is  best  to  use  the  10-frame  hives. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Mayfield  Mr.  Udo  Toepperwein  sold  his  interest 
to  Messrs.  R.  W.  Hearne  and  B.  L.  Raborn,  well-known  business  men  of  San  Antonio. 
The  retirement  of  the  older  members  of  the  company  will  in  no  way  change  the  jDolicies  of 
the  new  management  except  to  increase  materially  the  capital  with  the  view  of  carrying  a 
large  stock  of  supplies.  Mr.  ]\Iorris,  who  has  been  practically  the  manager  of  the  Toejiper- 
wein  &  Mayfield  Co.,  continues  with  the  new  management. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  management  to  increase  materially  the  capital  of  the 
company,  with  the  view  of  carrying  a  stock  of  supplies  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  trade.  This  will  enable  us  to  etfeet  prompt  shipments  at  all  times,  and  thus  avoid 
any  delay  and  annoyance  to  customers  on  account  of  shortage  of  stock. 

It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  accord  our  customers  all  possible  courtesies  and  considera- 
tion in  any  matters  that  may  arise.  Mistakes  will  occur  at  times,  as  is  only  natural,  and 
Ave  only  ask  that  they  be  brought  to  our  attention  so  that  they  may  be  rectified.  Our 
customers  may  be  assured  of  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  as  reasonable  prices  as  are 
consistent  with  business  methods. 

Our  new  catalog  on  request.    Address 

TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD  CO.,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas. 


MAKING  THE 
TROM  POULTRY 


Ci.^ 


Ruben  ; 


1.0. 


L 


This  Book  is  Free 


"Making  the  Most 
from  Poultry" 

This  Book  is  Free 

It  contains  Five  Chapters  on  Poultry 
Keeping  written  by  Robert  Essex 
himself  after  a  Quarter  Century's  ex- 
perience.     Here  are  the  Chapters: 

*'  Makin^i-  the  Most  from  Poultry,"' 

"When  You  Start  — Start  KiKht," 

"  Health  and   Disease  in  Poultry," 

'*  How  Money  is  Made  fi-om  Standard-breds, 

"  How  to  Get  More  Profit  from  Farm  Hens. 


This  Free  Book  Also  Contains 


30  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  POULTRY  HOUSES 

The  Latest  in  Use  in  Experiment  Stations  All  Over  the  Country 

All  the  above  is  Free  to  you,  and  we  pay  the  postage,  because  it  is  our  Annual  Catalog  of 
Incubators,  Brooders.  Poultry  Supplies,  and  we  want  you  to  see  it.     We  manufacture 

America's  Largest  Line  of 
Incubators  and  Brooders 


19  Styles  and  Sizes    .    .    $2.25  to  $48.00  Each 

The  '^ Essex-Model"  Incubators  and  Brooders  are  not  only 
the  largest  line,  but  the  most  Superior  Machines  made  any- 
where, by  anybody.  Yet  they  cost  no  more — in  fact,  they 
cost  less  than  other  high-class  machines.  They  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  Free  Book,  and  you  can  not 
afford  to  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  till  you  have  seen  it. 
Write  for  it  today.     Address  nearest  ofhce. 


Robert  Essex  Incubator  Company 

81  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     .    or    .    67  Barclay  St ,  New  York  City 


Don't  Take  a  Shot  Gun  to 
Kill  a  Gape  Worm! 

You  are  not  likely  to  make  just  that  mistake  in  caring  for  your 
chicks,  but  you  are  making  the  same  kind  of  a  mistake  if  you 
start  keeping  a  few  chickens  without 

"Egg  Secrets" 

Yon  are  using  for  a  simple  job,  a  piece  of  machinery  twenty  times  too  big. 
4^'CGrGr  SECRETS"  is  a  booklet  written  especially  and  exclusively  for  the  own- 
^-^     er  of  a  few  hens — most  likely  a  beginner.     It  is  at  present  the  ONLY  re- 
liable and  up-to-the-minute  handbook  for  back-yard  chicken  raisers. 

Don't  waste  your  time  on  the  hundreds  of  poultry  books  and  papers  that  are 
for  professional  poultrymen  only.  They  are  not  written  for  you.  They  will  not 
tell  you  what  you  want. 

J.  M.  Foster  wrote  "  Egg  Secrets."  He  is  the  Egg  King — the  owner  of  the  famous  Rancocas 
Farm — -and  what  he  doesn't  know  about  poultry  isn't  learnable.  Mrs.  Foster  made  an  experiment 
with  this  back-yard  egg  factory,  and  she  made  a  go  of  it.  You  ought  to  hear  what  she  says  about  it. 
It's  all  in  the  book.    Now,  we  say  that  yon  can  do  this  very  thing  as  siire  as  two  and  two  make  four. 

Now,  here's  the  fact: — The  table  scraps  in  an  average  family  will  furnish  chickens  with  all 
their  food  except  the  grain — in  return  for  these  scraps  and  a  little  grain  you  will  get  eggs  the  year 
round — -fine,  clean,  delicately  flavored  eggs  whose  history  you  know  and  wiiich  you  can  open  without 
trepidation,  and  eat  with  delight.  Then  you  needn't  care  whether  eggs  are  thirty  cents  or  eighty  cents 
- — you  can  have  yours  always,   and  always  fresh,  for  practically  nothing. 

These  are  facts.  Don't  let  any  thing  that  you've  heard,  or  some  neighbor's  experience  sway  you. 
Some  people  couldn't  raise  English  sparrows.  Beav  in  mind  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  people 
who  are  running  back-yard  egg  factories  successfully — who  are  eating  their  own  fresh  eggs  daily 
while  you  are  geting  the  cold-storage  variety  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Stop  Paying  Outrageous  Prices 
for  unspeakable  Eggs 

You  needn't  have  a  lot  of  chickens — you  needn't  have  a  big  yard.  You  needn't  worry  about  the 
roosters  crowing  and  disturbing  the  neighborhood — for  they  are  strictly  barred  in  this  plan.  You  eat 
them  before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  a  nuisance.  Just  a  few  hens  wi'll  suffice  for  an  average  family 
— less  for  a  small  one — and  besides  the  waste  scraps  of  meat  and  vegetables  from  vour  table  you  need 
to  feed  them  only  a  grain  ration.  It's  the  easiest  sort  of  thing  when  vou've  read  "the  book  and  know 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  the  thing. 

Special  money-back  offer.    "Egg  Secrets"  and 
Farm  Journal-only  $1.  Mail  Coupon  today 

The  Farm  Journal  is  for  the  beginner  and  the  expert 
poultryman,  gardener,  fruit-grower;  for  the  women  folks,  the 
men,  the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  the  paper  that  keeps  the 
youngsters  home  in  the  evenings.  It  is  particularlj'  valuable 
for  people  who  are  thinking  of  country  things — chickens  and 
the  like.  Cheerful,  amusing,  intensely  practical,  absolutely 
clean.  And  when  the  time  is  up  it  will  stop.  So  sure  are  we 
that  you  will  like  the  Farm  Journal  that  we  give  you  full 
right  to  stop  it  at  ANY  time  and  get  back  the  remaining  part 
of  your  money.     (See  Guarantee.) 

DON'T  DELAY — Send  the  coupon  NOW  1 


Guarantee 

A«*y  subscriber  may 
discontinue  tHe  Farm 
Jouri\al  at  any  time  for 
any  reason,  or  for  NO 
reasoix,  and  tbe  unused 
proportion  of  his  remit- 
tance  will  be  refui:\de<l. 
—Publishers  Farm  Journal. 


Farm  Journal, 
117  W.  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia. 
Dear  Sirs :  Here  is 
my  dollar,  for  which 
send  me  a  copy  of 
"Egg  Secrets,"  and 
Farm  Journal  for  4 
years. 


^                        COUPON 
Name 

P.    O...T.^.y.[  = [■!:.t^%. 

St.  or 

R.    D State 


Farm 

Journal, 

Philadelphia 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

:  One  Year   ^=^=^=^=^^^1= 

METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  (Three  Months).— In  1913  the  Metropolitan  will  contain 
W.  W.  Jacobs'  funny  stories;  Arnold  Bennett's  Magazine  articles;  a  series  of  stories,  each  com- 
plete in  itself.  Every  issue  has  a  color  supplement,  reproduced  on  heavy  stock  and  ready  fo*" 
framing. 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW 


J 


CURRENT 
Literature 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  TIMES 
Edited  by  Edward  1  Wheeler 


OCTOBER 


Midway  the  Presidential  Race 

Europe  Threatens  Us  At  Panama 

Oscar  Straus,  the  Practical  Idealist 

Future  of  the  Salvation  Army 

Should  Wives  Have  Salaries?  , 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  (Three 
Months). — The  fashion  pages  of 
this  magazine  have  won  for  it  a 
circulation  of  over  eight  himdred 
thousand  copies  monthly.  Its 
stj^les  and  patterns  are  famous 
the  world  over.  Its  special  ar- 
ticles, stories,  and  household 
departments  are  timely,  and 
furnish  instructive  reading  for 
every  woman. 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  (Three 
Months). — An  illustrated  mag- 
azine of  practical  interest  filled 
with  suggestions  concerning 
home  making,  building,  interi(!r 
decorations,  furnishing,  and 
gardening. 

CURRENT  OPINION  (Three 
Months). — Illustrated  review  of 
American  Politics  ;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Hour;  Progress 
in  Science  and  Invention  ;  Re- 
ligious and  Ethical  Problems  of 
the  Day;  News  of  the  Art  and 
Literary  World  ;  Great  Ques- 
tions of  Finance  and  Industry. 
(This     magazine     was     formerly 

C  V  R  R  E  N  T    L I T  K  R  A  T I '  R  K .  ) 


THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


S-AMERICAN   SUBURBS    fB  E 


■sxRT  ember: 


:25IjCETsJTS 


Slraitimui  in 
llrr  CuftuiT 

^      .  ."■'"■       -H 

'i*     «4; 

Pictorial  Review    .    .    . 
Metropolitan  Magazine 
Current  Opinion    .    .    . 
House  Beautiful    .... 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


15  cents  a  copy 
15  cents  a  copy 
25  cents  a  copy 
25  cents  a  copy 
.    .    One  year 


Total  regular  cost 


3  copies    ,    .    .    $  .45 

3  copies 45 

3  copies    ...        .75 

3  copies 75 

24  copies    .    .     .       1.00 
$3.40 


OUR  RATE  for  the  Combination,  $1.50 


Send  Your  Order  for  the  Combination  to 


The  A.  1.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 


APRIL   1,    1913 


'*f alcon''  Hives,  Supers,  Sections 
Frames,  Foundation,  etc. 


How's  your  supply  of  supers? 
Don't  let  swarming'  season  catch 
you  without  a  supply.  If  you 
iiaven't  enough  for  the  coming 
season  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
place  your  order  now.  It  isn't 
very  pleasant  to  get  caught  in  the 
rush  without  supers;  and  every 
day  that  you  lose  means  dollars 
in  honey  lost. 

Eight-frame  in  the  Flat 
in  lots  of 

1  5  10 

No.  1  super,      73c        $;5.;>0        ^6.80 
No.  i  super,      55c         2.50         4.80 


Everything  for 
the  Beekeeper. 


The  "Falcon"  No.  1  super  holds 
slotted  section-holders,  wood  sep- 
arators slotted  both  edges,  follow- 
er, springs,  4^x45^x1%  beeway 
sections,  inch  -  wide  foundation 
starters,  and  nails.  The  No.  9  is 
the  same  as  No.  1  without  sec- 
tions and  foundation  starters. 

Ten-frame  in  the  Flat 
in  Lots  of 

1  5  10 

No.  1  super,       80c        .|3.73        $7.30 
No.  2  super,      60c  2.73  5.30 


The  price  of  supers  holding  4x5xlfi,  4Kxl^,  sysKSxVA  plain  sections  is 
the  same  as  the  4^x1%  style.    When  ordering,  specify  style  of  sections. 

Write  for  Samples  of  Our  Foundation  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 
All  Goods  Guaranteed.       ...        A  Trial  will  Convince  You. 


The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Company. 


Falconer,  New  York 


Where  the  good  beehives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Liice  Stopping  the  Clocl(  to  Save  Time"  ^o°'^^°ho^f5°°ol,r''nei°re^^^ 

It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE — Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  G%.\ewi!f company? wltertLVwu! 


Established  1885 


We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 


BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Prices  the  lowest  in  the  West.  Write 
us  for  our  60-page  catalog,  ready  to 
mail  you.  Free  for  the  asking. 
We  can  fill  your  orders  promptly  and 
satisfactorily.  Our  old  customers 
know  what  we  handle;  to  new  ones 
we  can  say  that  we  have 

THE   ROOT   CO'.S   MAKE  OF  SUPPLIES, 

hence    there    is    nothing  to  fear  as  to 
quality.  ...... 

Send    us    your    rush    orders    and    get 
your  goods  before    swarming  time  ar- 
rives. ...... 

Beeswax    taken    in  exchange  for  sup- 
plies or  cash.  ..... 


JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

HIGH  HILL,  MO. 


DO  YOU  LOVE  SWEETS? 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  DID 


He  said  you  can  attain  to  royalty  by 
loving  sweets. 

"  He  who  knows  what  SWEETS 
.  .  .  are  in  the  ground,  the  wa- 
ters, the  plants,  the  heavens,  and 
how  to  fonie  at  these  enchant- 
ments, is  the  rich  and  royal  num." 

"  HOW  to  come  at  these  ?  " 

Aye,  there's  the  rub. 

How  many  people  miss  them  !  and 
perhaps  some  of  these  many,  strange  to 
say,  keep  bees. 

Want  to  know  how  ? 

Send   $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

ItT'is  edited  by  Kdward  F.  Bigelow,  a 
sweets  extractor — in  other  words,  "a  bee- 
man  "  and  a  naturalist. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
("from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer, 
commission  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elim- 
inated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 

EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOE    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood   well   scraped   of   propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  siu'f ace 
slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — -Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
fulI-\\  eight   section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.   1   dark,"   etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   STATE    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER   13,    1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
lomljs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
jond  the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in   this   grade   to   weigh   less   than    13  Vz    ounces. 

No,  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attaclied  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade   to  weigh   less   than   13  %    ounces. 


Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section   in   this  grade  to  weigh   less   than   12   ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
I  hat  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey.— Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,  light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — ^This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have   contained   honey. 

Boston. — Fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb  honey, 
16  to  17;  fancy  white  extracted  12  to  13.  Beeswax, 
30. 

Boston,  March  18.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Denver. — We  quote  comb  honey  in  a  jobbing  way 
at  the  following  figures:  No.  1,  |3.05;  choice,  $2.90; 
No.  2,  $2.70,  per  case  of  24  sections.  Extracted 
honey,  white,  9;  light  amber,  8;  strained,  6%  to  7. 
We  pay  28  cts.  in  cash  and  30  in  trade  for  clean 
yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Association. 

Denver,   March  18.       Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. .  . 


Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  both  extracted  and 
comb  honey  is  very  good,  and  we  are  selling  fancy 
double-decker  comb  honey  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  a  case; 
fancy  extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  9  to  10 ; 
amber  extracted  in  barrels,  6%  to  8,  according  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  purchased.  For  choice  bright 
yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  from  28  to  30  cts.  a 
lb. ;   and  if  taken  out  in  trade,  2  cts.  per  lb.  more. 

Cincinnati,   March  20.     The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Liverpool. — We  quote  set  California  honey  at 
$9.60  to  $10.20,  and  $11.04  to  $12.00  for  liquid. 
Retail  sales  are  at  the  latter  figure.  Thirty  kegs  of 
Jamaican  sold  at  $6.72  to  $7.20.  There  have  been 
no  sales  of  Chilian  on  spot.  Some  250  barrels  of 
March  and  April  shipment  sold  at  $6.24,  O.  I.  F. 
continent.  New-crop  basis  pile  3.  Of  beeswax,  30 
bags  of  Chilian  sold  at  $38.88  per  cwt.  One  ton, 
March  and  April  shipment,  sold  at  $34.22  per  cwt., 
C.   I.   F, 

Liverpool,  March  1.  Tayloe  &  Co. 
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FOR  LEWIS  BEEWAR 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders ! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  Bee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  us  your  old  combs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  Walnut  Stroet 
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Oinoinnati,  Ohia 
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An  Active  Season 
Just  Ahead 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory,  and 
another  car  will  be  on  the  way  to  us  in  a  few  days.  This  brings  up  our 
assortment  so  that  we  can  now  furnish  almost  any  thing  listed  in  the 
catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  spring. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  should  be  made  at  once. 
Other  cars  will  be  coming  from  the  factory,  and  we  can  save  you  con- 
siderable in  transportation  charges  by  having  your  goods  come  with 
ours  in  the  car. 

The  mailing  of  our  new  catalog  is  completed.  If  you  are  not  on  our 
mailing  list  send  us  a  postal-card  request  for  this  catalog. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerable  larger  than  quoted  in  the 
catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price  accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this  sea- 
son. You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is  maintained 
for  service  in  this  line,  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

We  are  sole  agents  in  Ohio  for  the  Roller  Tray  Incubator  and  Brooder 
— the  best  in  the  market.     Write  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey   reports   contimied   from   page   2. 

Kansas  City. — The  supply  of  comb  honey  is  very 
hght,  demand  good.  The  supply  of  extracted  is  good, 
demand  light.  "VVe  quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24  sec- 
tions, 13.25  per  case;  No.  2  ditto,  $3.00;  No.  1 
amber  comb,  ditto,  $3.00;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.75;  ex- 
tracted white,  per  lb.,  8  to  S  \'2  ;  e.xtracted  amber,  7 
to  7%  ;  beeswax,  22  to  25. 

C.  C.   Clemox.s  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  19. 

Chicago. — The  supply  of  comb  honey  on  this  mar- 
ket is  very  light  at  this  writing.  All  of  the  better 
grades  have  been  marketed.  Indeed,  there  is  very 
little  of  any  kind  now  offered.  Prices  range  from 
16  to  17  for  the  best  grades,  and  the  amber  grades 
from  13  to  14,  with  the  fancy  light  amber  bringing 
15.  There  remains  quite  a  liberal  supply  of  extracted 
honey,  but  it  is  being  gradually  reduced.  Prices  for 
the  white  clover  and  lindens  range  from  9  to  10; 
other  white  honeys  8  to  9,  with  the  amber  grades 
having  a  range  of  from  6  to  9,  according  to  source, 
body,  and  flavor.  There  is  a  demand  for  sage  hon- 
ey, and  what  little  is  obtainable  sells  readily.  Bees- 
wax is  steady  at  from  30  to  32,  according  to  color 
and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,   HI.,  March  17.     R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


St.  Louis. — Since  our  last, of  March  5,  there  has 
been  barely  any  change  noticeable  in  the  honey  mar- 
ket, and  there  is  by  no  means  any  improvement  in 
the  prices  or  the  demand.  The  quotations  which  we 
give  to-day  are  more  or  less  nominal.  We  quote 
fancy  white  comb  honey  at  16  to  17;  No.  2  white, 
15 ;  light  amber  13  to  14 ;  bv  the  case,  fancy  white 
brings  $3.65  to  $3.75;  No.  2,  $3.40  to  $3.50  ;  amber, 
$2.75  to  $3.25,  according  to  quality.  Dark  or  brok- 
en honey  is  almost  unsalable,  no  matter  what  con- 
cessions are  made.  Extracted  Southern  in  barrels 
and  half -barrels  is  quotable  at  6  Va  to  7  for  light 
amber;  in  5-gallon  cans  at  7  to  7^4;  California, 
Utah,  and  Colorado  honey,  white,  brings  9  to  9  ^  ; 
light  amber,  8  Vz ,  all  in  5-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is 
in  good  demand  at  30  cents  for  prime.  Inferior  and 
impure  sells  for  less. 

St.  Louis,  Mar.  19.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  Make  of 
Beekeepers'  Supplies 
at  Factory  Prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  refund- 
ed. .  Liberal  discount  for  early  orders.  Spe- 
cial to  new  customers.  Please  drop  me  at  once 
a  card  for  our  catalog. 

W.  H.  Freeman,  Peebles,  Ohio. 


Wherever  You 
Live 


you  can  bank  with  us  bj'  mail. 
Banking  by  Mail  is  an  important 
feature  of  our  sen^ice. 

We  handle  out-of-town  accounts 
with  the  same  courteous  and  pains- 
taking care  as  we  do  our  local  busi- 
ness. 

$1.00  will  open  a  Savings  Account 
drawing  4  per  cent  compound  in- 
terest. Send  your  deposit  by  Money 
Order,  Cheek,  Draft,  or  Registered 
Letter. 

Write  us  for  further  information. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

Under  the  Supervision  of  the  State 
Banking  Department  of  Ohio 
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Can  You  HANDLE  FORTY  APIARIES? 


READ  THIS  LETTER 

Say,  friend  l^rrell,  j'ou  have  besieged  me  with  letters  and  cards  from  the  request 
you  made  to  your  readers  on  page  479.  Well,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  a  flood  of 
mail.  I  never  had  any  idea  that  you  did  have  so  many  subscribers  before,  and,  too, 
many  of  them  write  the  best  letters  I  believe  I  ever  received.  Well,  it  just  did  me  good 
to   look   over   them,    and  I   wish   you   could   have  been   here   and  gone   over   them   with   me. 

And  now  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  said,  and  I  assure  you  that  as  soon  as 
possible  I  will  return  the  favor,  not  only  to  you  but  your  many  interesting  readers,  who 
have  written  so  many  good  and  cheering  letters  to  me.  I  declare  I  don't  know  just  how 
to  express  myself  over  the  matter,  but  1  must  feel  something  as  a  great  "  big-hearted  " 
fellow  feels  over  a  good  old-fashioned  hand-shaking  at  the  close  of  a  good  meeting, 
when  the  good  spirit  is  at  its  best  ebb.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Bradentown,  Fla. 

Subscribe  for  the  "  Beekeepers'  Review  "  and  read  this  article.  One  dollar 
per  year.    Fifty  cents  more  for  National  and  Branch  membership. 

Beginners'  Department  now  established  in  the  "Review,"  with  four  contrib- 
utors to  tell  you  what  to  do  each  month,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

The  National  Beekeepers'  Ass'n,  Detroit,  Michigan 

214  Hammond  Building 
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Williamson,  C.  J 9 

Poultry-supplies 

Greider,  B.  H 15 

Publications 

Beekeepers' Review 5 

Bigelow,  E.  F 1 

Southern  Fruit  Grower 7 

Seedsmen 

Hubbard,  T.S 15 

Pike,  E.  C 15 

Roesch,  L.,  &  Son 15 

Sprayers 

Brown,  E.  C 15 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. . .  14 

Wheels 

Split  Hickory  Wheel  Co 14 
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Folks  Like  Michigan 
Comb  Honey 

However  it  is  so  scarce  that  they  can 
not  get  any.  It  is  a  case  of  under- 
production. It  will  pay  YOU  TO  MAKE 
THIS  YEAR  A  COMB-HONEY  YEAR.  Pages 
12  and  13  of  our  catalog  show  comb- 
honey  outfits.  They're  Root's  goods 
too Beeswax  wanted. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

OPPOSITE  LAKE  SHORE  DEPOT 


We  are  booking  orders 
for  Italian  bees  by  the 
pound,  with  or  without 
queens.  .  .  Write 
for  prices  on  quantity 
wanted. 


FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Send  10  names  of  fruit-growers  and  10  cents,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  Grower"  four  months. 
Tells  all  about  fruit-growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contains  from  3?  to  40 
pages  each  month.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 

Dept.  BC,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

You  will  soon  need  a  bill  of  supplies.  Let  us  quote 
you  before  placing  your  order.  We  please  thousands, 
why  not  you  ?    Catalog  free. 

I.J.  STRINCHAM,  106  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Aplarloa,  Glen  Oovo,  L.  I. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterers  descriptive  list  free.    Bees  by  the 
pound.    Untested,  .fl.OO;    select    tested,    .$1.50.    Plans 
How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15c;  "  How  to  Increase," 
15c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood.  Mich. 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

NONE  BETTER     .    .     35  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

1  Ideal  Winter-case,  complete $^.50 

100  Hoffman  Brood-frames,  in  flat  -2.50 

500  No.  1  Sections 2.50 

100  Section-holders,  scalloped 2.00 

100  Section  Slats,  quarter  inch 1.00 

1  (lianipion  Smoker 70 

Dadanl's  Foundation: 

Medium  Brood,  per  pound 59 

Thin  Surplus,  per  pound    (56 

Extra  Thin,  per  pound    69 

Discount  on  larger  amounts. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

R.  H.  SCHMIDT,  Rt.  3,  Box  209,  Sheboygan.  Wis. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS  Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
I  Ki  o  ■  I  rt  j>  Ki  ^  I-  y"  *'"'  '*  '"*"'■  nearest  Distribater. 
IINSURAINCE    G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


§!• 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  a  large  Southern  breeder  to  furnish  us  with  BEES  and 
QUEENS,  and  orders  will  receive  our  prompt  attention  commencing  April  1.  First 
come,  first  served.     Be  first. 

ORDER  BEE-SUPPLIES  NOW.— Large  car  of  new  goods  on  the  way  to  till  the  rush  of  early  orders 
coming  in.    Send  your  orders  now. 

POULTRY  FEEDS  AT  WHOLESALE.— Write  for  special  prices  of  feed  to  be  sliipped  witli  your  order  of 
bee-supplies.    Cut  out  the  middle  man. 

BEESWAX.— We  can  u.se  five  tons  of  good  first-class  wax.  Send  yours  in  now.  Cash  or  in  trade.  Free 
catalog.    Ask  for  one. 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  GO.  .  .  26  North  Erie  Street  .  .  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


"  if  Goods  are  wanted  Quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

Bee  Supplies 
Up  to  Date 


EQUIPMENT.  —  Storeroom  built  expressly 
for    the    business;    large    concrete   basement 
with  just  enough  moisture  to  prevent  break- 
age in  sections   and  shrinkage  in  dovetailed 
corners  of  supers  and  hives.    Electric  lift  brings  up  two  tons 
of  goods  to  first  floor  in  thirty  seconds  for  shipment.     Does 
this  appeal  to  you? 

QUALITY. — Root  goods  at  the  factory  schedule  of  prices, 
whether  you  require  one  hive  or  a  hundred.  This  is  the 
quality  that  I  have  handled  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  kind  that  you  can  recommend  to  your  visiting  neigh- 
bors. I  MIGHT  have  increased  my  profits  for  a  short  time 
by  handling  other  goods,  but  I  would  not  have  remained 
so  long  in  the  business. 

GUARANTEE. — Many  articles  described  in  my  catalog  can 
now  reach  you  by  parcel  post,  and  I  assume  all  responsibil- 
ity in  safe  arrival  of  goods.  I  have  the  very  finest  tight- 
seal  glassware  for  putting  up  extracted  honey,  and  I  guar- 
antee safe  arrival — no  breakage  at  purchaser's  loss.  I  have 
waxed-paper  honey-jars  that  are  a  decided  success  wher- 
ever they  have  been  used. 

MY  CATALOG. — My  catalog  describes  all  of  these  things, 
and  contains  valuable  information  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  how  promptly  I  can 
get  one  into  your  hands  if  you  will  drop  me  a  card. 

BEESWAX. — Remember  me  when  you  have  wax  to  offer, 
cash  or  trade,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 


APRIL  1,  1913 


APRIL 


The  busy  season  for  the  beekeeper  now 
begins.  Unless,  with  wise  forethoug:lit.  you 
have  already  anticipated  your  wants,  you 
should  place  your  order  without  delay.  New 
g:oods  by  the  carload  are  now  coming  in;  and, 
thougli  our  service  is  at  all  times  the  best, 
we  can  serve  you  now  with  minimum  delay 
and  maximum  satisfaction. 

The  new  catalogs  are  being  mailed.  You 
will  soon  receive  one  if  your  name  is  on  our 
trade  list:  otherwise  you  will  be  supplied  on 
receipt  of  a  postal-card  request.  Should  you 
desire  to  order  in  the  mean  time,  the  1913  cat- 
alog may  be  used. 

Like  the  beekeeper  whose  letter  follows, 
vou  will  be  pleased  with  PEIRCE  SER- 
VICE and  ROOT  QUALITY  from  OHIO'S 
BEE   CEJSTTER. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Peirce  :—l  want  to  thank  you 
for  prompt  shipment  of  my  order.  It  came 
in  good  shape. 

Yours  truly, 

Alva  E.  Mookb. 
Marhnton,   W.  V.,   Feb.   22,   1913. 

Mr.  Moore  also  sends  the  name  of  a 
friend  to  whom  he  wishes  the  PEIRCE  cat- 
alog sent.  One  will  gladly  be  mailed  to  any 
beekeeping  friend  whose  address  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  give. 


E.  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  0. 

136  W.  Main  St. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  28  Grand  Avenue 


P 


ATE NTS 


26 

YEARS' 

PRACTICI 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON,  McLachlen  Bulldln  j,  Cora»r 
Washinoton,  D.  C. 


Tenth  &nd  6  Sti 

Patent  Practloa  In  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co 


Boston 


is  the  Shipping  Canter  of 

New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  England  Beekeepers 


K'frery  THin 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices 


i>\  Supplies 

Save  Freight 


CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


LINE-BRED 

CARNIOLAN  QUEENS 

Selected  and  bred  according  to  the  most 
powerful  method  known  to  intensify  and 
peipetuate  the  good  qualities  of  the  breed- 
ins  queen.  .  .  Orders  booked  now  for  June  delivery. 
Untested.  $1.00  each;  S9.00  per  doz.  Tested.  S1.50  each.  Breed- 
ers (1912  rearing).  SIO.OO.  Asli  for  our  paper,  "■  Superiority  of 
the  Carniolan  Bee.'"    If  a  free. 

ALBERT  C.  HANN,         PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Carniolan  Queen  Breeder 


Pure  Golden  Italian  Queens 

Better  than  Last  Year 

Mated,  Sl.OO:  select  mated,  §1.30;  select  tested,  $3.00; 
breeders  as  high  as  .*50.00.  Send  for  booklet,  and  get 
the  best  .  .  My  breeders  produced  over  '200  pounds 
of  surplus  each  last  year.  Try  them  and  see  what 
they  will  do  for  you. 

GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis, 


=How  to  Produce  Extracted  Honey = 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  neatly  printed,  illustrated  booklet,  the  second  edition  of 
which  has  just  been  published.  Each  operation  in  the  process  of  extracted- 
honey  production  is  explained  in  detail  with  photographic  reproductions  and 
drawings  to" make  the  text  more  plain.  Beginning  with  the  chapter  on  "Preparing 
Colonies  for  the  Honey-flow,"  the  booklet  concludes  with  a  description  of  "Pack- 
ages for  Extracted  Honev."  .  .  -  Many  helpful  and  valuable  suggestions  will  be 
found  within  the  44  pages  this  booklet  contains,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  its 
addition  to  our  Bee-keepers'  10-cent  Library.     Order  by  name  or  specify  Number  25. 


THE   A,  I.  ROOT   COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


CHICAGO 
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GLEAJ^INGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


The  untimely  death  on  May  30,  1911, 
of  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  author  of 

Advanced 
Bee  Culture 

marked  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  who  have  ever 
championed  the  cause  of  the  honey- 
bee. .  .  Perhaps  no  better  trib- 
ute to  this  talented  man  could  be 
given  than  that  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  a  testimonial 
article  on  Mr.  Hutchinson's  life  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  Gleanings: 

"  No  one  could  know  him  and  his  work 
without  convincing  proof  that  he  stood  in 
the  very  front  ranks  of  our  beekeeping 
fraternity.  His  quick  intellect,  coupled 
with  his  close  attention  to  details,  won  for 
him,  at  the  veiy  start,  phenomenal  suc- 
cess as  a  queen-breeder.  To  this,  apicul- 
ture owes  its  great  good  fortune  in  secur- 
ing his  life-long  sei'vice  in  its  develop- 
ment. He  was  temperamentally  exact  and 
methodical,  transparently  honest,  and  if 
I  were  to  select  one  word  to  characterize 
our  brother  it  would  be  genuineness.  He 
was  delightfully  companionable,  and  al- 
ways alert  for  any  new  idea  or  suggestion 
touching  the  interests  of  the  work  to 
which  he  was  so  entirely  devoted.  His 
quick  apprehension,  and  terse  clear-cut 
style  as  a  writer,  made  him  a  most  reliable 
exponent  of  all  that  was  latest  and  best  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  beloved 
art." 

Most  fortunate  for  all  beekeepers  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  life  was 
spared  just  beyond  the  point  when  he  had  completed  his  reading  and  correction 
of  the  editorial  proofs  of  the  new  edition  of  ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE. 
Only  a  few  short  days  after  an  editorial  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  editor  of  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture,  who  revised  Mr.  Hutchinson's  book,  had  appeared,  the  call 
came,  and  this  sterling,  upright  man,  whom  everybody  loved,  was  taken  home. 
Read  what  Mr.  Root  has  to  say  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  book : 

As  a  writer  on  bees  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  few  equals.  For  clearness  and  accuracy  of  judgment  he  is 
second  to  none.  His  enthusiasm  shines  forth  on  every  page.  His  selection  of  the  new  and  useful  from  an 
extended  discussion  is  intuitive.  The  last  edition  of  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture,"  as  well  as  the  new  edition 
betore,  is  made  up  of  the  best  ideas  of  our  best  experts,  properly  classified  and  condensed  by  the  master  of 
the  art  of  boiling  down  discussions.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on 
bees  that  was  ever  put  out;  and  while  its  title  would  indicate  that  it  is  designed  onlv  for  the  advanced 
beeJ<eeper,  yet  1  am  sure  that  a  large  number  of  beginners  in  the  business  will  find  it"  exceedinglv  helpful 
and  interesting  especialy  if  they  will  take  it  up  in  connection  with  some  other  work  like  the  "A  B  C  and 
X  1   Z  of  l.ee  Culture,     or  any  text-book  designed  especially  for  the  beginner  class. 

$1.50  Buys  a  Two-dollar  Value 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  costs  $1.00  per  copy.  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  (semi-monthlv)  — 
known  and  read  by  beekeepers  throughout  the  world— $1.00  for  an  annual  subscription.  It  is  our  pleasure, 
r,^7Jl\'  l°*S  r  *i','\A°*'v??*'°^  ^Pd  ™°st  useful  combination— the  book  here  described,  and  GLEANiNas, 
one  yeai,  both  for  $1.50.  It  is  a  value  you  will  very  seldom  find — really  it  is  a  good  $2.00  worth  for  $1  50. 
loreign  postage,  60  cents  extra;  Canadian  postage,  30  cents  extra. 


Nearly  500  Subjects  Pertinent  to  Mod- 
ern Bee-keeping  are  Authorlta-'i 

tlvely|Dlscus«ed      g^?|ppr 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  is  a  beautifully 
printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has  been  used 
throughout  its  .200  pages,  M'ith  the  result  that 
the  many  fine  illustrations  are  unusually  clear 
in  every  detail.  Bound  in  attractive  and  sub- 
stantial cloth.  A  volume  whose  appearance 
and  unquestionable  worth  justly  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  beekeeper.  No 
more  important  work  on  this  fascinating  sub- 
ject  has   recently   appeared. 
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Notice!  Queens! 

Ready  to  Mall  April  1 

Three-band  Italians  only,  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Untested,  90  cts.  each; 
12  for  $9.00 ;  100  for  $65.00.  Tested, 
$1.00  each;  12  for  $10.00.  I  have  a 
few  fine  breeders  at  $5.00  each. 

On  all  queens  purchased  of  me  I 
guarantee  them  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. I  use  the  best-known  methods  of 
rearing  queens.  My  original  stock  was 
from  Root's  strain  and  other  promi- 
nent breeders,  and  I  keep  adding  im- 
ported blood  to  my  apiaries. 

I  hold  92  fii-st,  45  second,  and  2  third 
prizes  on  my  bees  and  queens  and  prod- 
ucts of  my  apiaries.  This  speaks  for 
itself.  The  best  possible  to  obtain. 
My  three-banders  carried  off  first  prize 
again  at  Dallas  and  Waco  last  fall. 

I  will  have  from  500  to  1000  mating- 
nuclei.  I  also  sell  nuclei.  If  interest- 
ed write  for  circular  and  price  list  de- 
scribing my  bees  and  queens.  It  is  free. 

B.  M.  Caraway,  Mathis,  Texas 

Queen-breeder 


.  THE 


XENNARD  HOUSE 

Cor.  West  6th  and  St.  Clair  Sts. 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


In  the  Wholesale  District 

100  Outside  Rooms 

$1.00  per  Day  and  up 

European  Plan 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Handy  to  Everywhere 


"QUEENS" 


FROM  .  . 


The  Penn  Company, 
of  Penn,  Lowndes 
County,  Mississippi 


•GOLDEN"  and  "THREE- 
BANDED  "  ITALIAN 
'  QUEENS 


Unsurpassed  for  Gentleness  and 
Working  Qualities,  and  World 
Beaters    as    Honey    Gatherers. 


Queen  Circular  on  request 
by  Return  Mail 

The  Penn  Co.,    Penn,  Miss. 


W.  H.  LAWS 

is  again  ready  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  the  present  season.  Law's  Red- 
elover  Italians  are  as  good  as  can  be  had. 
One  firm  who  bought  over  1100  queens 
from  me  in  1912  says,  "  Your  queens  are 
very  satisfactory."  We  are  booking  or- 
ders now,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  mail  all  queens  by  return 
mail  when  so  ordered.  My  bees  are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  all  disease. 
Queens  sent  out  under  the  usual  guaran- 
tees. Prices:  Single  queen,  $1;  six  for|5. 
Breeding  queens,  none  better,  each,  |5. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Taylor's  Three-banded  Italian  Queens 

are  now  Ready  to  go  by  Return  Mail 

We  have  hundreds  of  fine  testimonials  about 
our  queens.  Untested,  ll.OO  each  or  §9.00  a  doz. 
Tested, !jl.25  each  or  $14.00  a  doz.  Select  tested, 
Si. 50  each  or  $16.00  a  doz.  Breeders,  the  ver>- 
best,  from  $3.00  to  $.5.00  each.  No  better  queens 
raised.     Send  all  orders  to 


•J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son, 


Beeville,  Texas 
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SPRING  IS  HERE 

and  soon  the  bees  will  be  flying,  breeding, 
and  increasing  in  strength.  .  Swarming 
will  then  take  place.  .  Are  you  prepared 
for  the  increase?  .  Be  .forehanded,  and 
have  your  hives  all  ready.  .  We  carry  a 
large  line  of  hives  and  other  goods.  Our 
catalog  for  1913  is  now  ready  for  mailing. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


k:^>> 


WANTED 

ONE  HUNDRED  TONS  OF 

BEESWAX 

For  Our  35th  Season's  Run  of 

Dadant's  Foundation 

(ict  our  prices  before  selling  your  wax.  Got  our  prices  before 
bnyiny  your  foundation  and  supplies.  No  shipment  too  large. 
No  shipment  too  small.  Send  for  OUR  PRICES  on  working  wax 
into  foundation,  also  catalog  of  supplies.    .    .    Write 'rODA'*'. 
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Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

60  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  V/i  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantagres. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY   PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers — their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gras 
well,  testingr.heating.liehtingf  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  live  year  guarantee. 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine," and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
factory  prices  will  interest  yon  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1931  Oakland  Ave.         Kansas  City,  Mo.        ^ 


r/je  WITTE 

Cuts  Gasoline 

Bills  in  Half 
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Planet  Jr 
No.  76  Pivot- 
wheel  Riding  Cul' 
tivator,  Plow,  Fur= 
rower,  and  Ridger 

is  a  wonder  in  cultivat-' 
ing  corn,  potatoes,  and 

■similar  crops.     Light  in 

,  'draft,  simple  strong  construction.  Can 
be    fitted   with  discs    and    spring-trip 
standards.     Fully  guaranteed. 
'PU'T'C'    An  instructive  64-page 
'  ■■*.*-■•»-<  illustrated  catalogue 
Points  the  way  to  better  crops,  and 
describes  55latest  tools  includiiigone- 
and    two-horse    cultivators,    wheel- 
hoes,  seeders,  harrows,  etc. 
S  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 
BoxllOSS   Philadelphia 


Planettfr. 


Galloway's 
Cow 
Book 
FREE! 

Write  today— right  NOW  for  a 
copy  of  the  most  valuable  money- 
"makingbook  on  practical  dairying 
for  the  farmer  that  has  ever  been  published.  No  theories 
• — every  single  statement  in  this  book  is  the  result  of  ac- 
tual experience  by  practical,  successful  men.     Tells 

bow  to  breed  up  a  herd;  select  and  care  for  the  herd  bull;  how  to 
feed;  how  to  pick  out  a  heavy  milking  cow  and  a  heavy  milkingr 
heifer:  gives  complete  plana  for  modern  dairy  stables  of  all  eizes 
and  prices,  besides  a  thousand  and  one  other  subjects,  every  one 
of  which  means  dollars  to  you.  This  book  is  regularly  priced  at 
$1.25.    I'll  send  it  FKEE  if  you  write  me  at  once. 

Get  My  Great  Separator  Offer,  Too! 

90  Days'  Trial    Besides,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 

F^^^^  ^  _  great  90-day  free  trial  offer  I  am 
13  W^  C^  f  making  on  the  new  Galloway  Sani- 
ty ^^  ^^  g  tary  Separator— the  moBt  wonderful  sep- 
arator ever  placed  on  the  market!  It  a 
the  latest  and  greatest  production  of  my  great 
factories— puts  everv  other  separator  in  the 
world  twenty  years  behind  the  times.  I  don't 
ask  you  to  take  my  word.  Take  the  separator, 
use  it  three  months— then,  if  you  thmk  you 
can  get  alonp  without  it.  ship  it  back  and  I'll 
pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

Special  1913  Offer  „i/eeTiiTen'=yo",| 

in  a  persona!  letter  how  you  may  get 
■tij 


ntirely 


separators   either   partly  ( 

Lssing.    No  solicitmg. 

Don't  wait— Send  a  letter  or 

postal  for   this    valuable    free 

parator  offer  —  TODAYI 


Send  NOW! 

hook  and  my  great 

\  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,Win.  Galloway  Co. 
1683  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 


Remarkable      Discovery     that 

Cuts  Down  the  Cost  of  Paint 

Seventy-five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  proininent  inanufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  witliout  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  reyuired  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
\\eather-proof.  fire-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint,  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  8  North  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  pack- 
ag-e,  also  color-card  and  full  information  slunving  you 
how  you  can  save  a  srood  many  dollars.     Write  to-day. 


#*JI  HfO  for  FI^UITS,  SYRUPS 
UANS  ^         and  HONEY  ^ 

LowS/pmcEs  Also  Labels,  Solder  and  Supplies  I 

We  ship  any  size  order  ™^*trn^drnKS^;lS  I 

KATIOMAL  CAM  COMPANY,  Dept.   6      BALTIMORE,  MP.  | 
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Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing-  "  DETROIT  "  Kerosene  En- 
grine  shipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial, 
proves  kerosan*  cheapest,  safest,  most 
powerful  fuel.  If  ■atlsflad,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  griven  on  reliable  farm  en- 
gine; If  not,  pay  nothing:.  No  waste,  no 
evaporation,  no  explosion  from  coal  oil 

Gasoline  GOING  UP! 

Qasoline  Is  9c  to  15c  hlgrher  than 
coal  oil.  and  still  g:oing  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
pints  g-asoline. 

AMAZING  "DETROIT" 

-  only  engrine  running'  on  ooal  oil 
successfully;  uses  alcohol,  gasoline 
and   benzine,   too.    Starts   without 

cranking:.  Only  three  moving  parts    -p— „  -         n   i  ■    ^ 

—no  cams — no  sprockets — no  gears   ^S^^^^SU       Cylinders 

—  no  valves— the  utmost  in  simplic-  cannot 
ity.  power  and  strength.  Mounted  on  skids.  All  carbonize 
sizes,  3  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Engine  tested  be- 
fore crating.  Comet  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs 
home  electric  lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped),  S29.50  up. 
Sent  any  place  on  16  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engine 
till  you  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving  "DETROIT." 
thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out.  If  you  are 
first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  Speolal  Extra- 
Low  Introductory  price.    Write  (138) 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  373  Bellevue  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich 


MAKES  AND  BURNS 
ITS  OWN  GAS 
Brighter  than  electricity   or  acetylene 
Cheaper  than  kerosene.     No  dirt,  grease 
nor  odor.    Over  200  styles. 
Aeents  Wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

^       THE  BEST  I.IGUT  CO. 
i-  306  B.&th6t.,Canton,0.    ^ 

*0  CANDLE  POV?- 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

EITSELHAN  BROS.  Box  2 1    Honcie,  Ind 


[B!Rev«j4 


BARGAINS 

Fence.     ISO  styles 

13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 

(reijht.     Send  (or  bargain  (ence 

book  and  sample  to  lest— ALL  FREE. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  4  WIRE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  91  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


GLEANINGS    IN   BEE    CULTURE 

10  DAYS 

FREE  TRIAL 

We  will    ship    you   a 

"RANGER"     BICYCLE 

on     approval,     freight 

prepaid,  to  any  place  in 

the  U.  S.  without  a  cent 

deposit   in   advance,  and 

allow  10  days*  free  trial 

from  the  day  you  receive  It. 

If  it  does  not  snltyou  In  every 

way  and  is  not  all  or  more 

tban  we  claim  for  It  and  a 

better  bicycle  than  you  can 

get  anywhere  else  regardless 

of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason 

whatever  you  do  not  wish  to 

keep  it,  ship  it  baclj  to  us  a'; 

our  expense  for   freight  and 

you  will  nnt  be  0)ie  cent  out. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  we^-t'^r?dl 

''bicycles  direct  from  factory  to  rider  at  lower 
_  prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save  you 
•10  to  $26  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest 
grade  models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller 
chains,  pedals,  etc..  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mail 
order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at 
unheard  of  low  prices. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  in  each  town  and  district  to 
niHtn  HW^nij  WHni^ii  ^^^^  ^^^  exhibit  a  sample 

1913  "Ranger"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  our  zvoiiderfiiUy  low  prices  and  the 
lll)eral  propositions  and  special  offer  we  give  on  tls  first 
1913  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  onoe  for  our 
special  offer.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicyeleorapalrof  tires 
from  anyoneatany  priceuntil  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  Bicycle 
Dealers,  you  can  sell  our  bicycle  under  your  own  name 
plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
Secoiul-IIiind  Bicycles— A  limited  number  taljen  in 
trade  liy  ourChlcago  retail  stores  will  beclosedout  at  once 
at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIRFS  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes, 
I  IWta,  VUWai  EH-DHHIiC  ,^^pj,  cyclometers,  parts, 

repairs,  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half 
usual  prices.  DO  NOT  WAIT  but  writo  today  for  our 
Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a 
great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  Information. 
It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.     Writo  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Depi.  c  113  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  with  the  ne 

''Kant-Klog'' 

Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  with 
same  labor  and  fluid.  Also  for 
spraying  trees,  vines,  vegetables, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
207  Broadway,    Rochester.  N.   Y 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS7^.'.r,f;^.!  $6^ 

With   Rubber  Tire3,JI8.45.    Your  Wheels  Rt^rubbered, 
J$IO.:W.    1  make  wheels  «i  to  4  in.  tread.    Tops,  $6.50, 
ISliafts,  J2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  $2.25;  Wag- 
'  on  Umbrella  free.    Bny  direct.   Ask  for  Catalog  47 
SrUT  HICKOBX  WHEEL  Ca,S47F  St..  Ginctnutl,  Ohla. 


»4U.  uec  best  buggy  you  ever  rode  in.  Boole  shows 
140  styles  made-to-order  Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  also  full  and 
complete  line  of  harness.  Sold  direct  to  you,  no  middlemen's 
profit.    167,000  Split  Hickories  now  in  use. 

j30  Days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  Yrs.  Guarantee 

Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surries,  Driving  Carts,   Car- 
nages, Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  genuine  Split  Hickories.    Get 
this  big  free  book  at  once  no  matter  where  you  buy.     Phelps 
even  pays  the  postage,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  a  postal 
or  letter  toiiiirht.     Address  H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Station  293. 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


..•-...A  GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
MFAMC  TIFIC  WORKMAMSHIP 
mUHIIO  CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 


Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoo  who  is  yonr  nearest  Diitribater. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


ATKIL  1,    1913 

BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  oom- 
bineil  circular  saw,  wlaich  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  Illustrated    catalog: 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO.. 

545  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD,     •      ILLINOIS. 
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L55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank ;  nursery,  self -reg- 
ulating. Best  140-chick  hot-water 
brooder,  $4,85.  Ordered  totretlier, 
$11. SO.  Krei^-IitPaid_K.  ..r  KoiKies). 
No  machines  at^ 


any  price  are 
better.  Satisfaction  gaaranteed. 
Write  for  book  today  orsendprice 
now  and  save  time.  Jim  Rohan.  Pre.s. 

Belle  Cit}lncuhaiorCo..Boi  69.Racine 


What  Sprayer?^ 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  moetl 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  costil 

Brown's  Auto  Spray- 
No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap 
aclty  i  gallons.  For  large  sprayers- 
Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray.  Write 
for  low  prices  and  JFree  Spraying  Guide. 
The  K.  C.  Brown  Co. ,      20Ja  y  St. ,  Rochester. K.  T 


HEAVY- ROOTED  TREES 

Shrubs,  Vines,  and  Plants  our  Specialty.  Nine-tenths  of  your 
success  after  planting  depends  on  the  roots.  Our  metliod  of 
growing-  stock  fully  explained.  Write  us  to-day.  Special 
trial  oflfer  for  $1.00.  prepaid:  .50  Catalpas.  50  B.  Locust.  25  Am. 
Elm.  10  Barberry.  3  Bridal  Wreath.     All  first-class  stock. 

E.  C.  PIKE  &  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Box  1,  St.  Charles,  Ills. 


GRAPE  VINES 

GooHeberries  and  Currants.    Best  varieties   Send  for 

and  finest  grade  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true,  i?  d  m?^ 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and  nnni^ 
small  growers  and  country  estates.  Largest  **WUlt 
growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  the  country 
T.  S.  HUBBARD   CO.,         Box  33,   Fredonla,  N.  T. 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  AlsoSmallFruits,  Trees,  etc.  BestKooted 
Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Dose. 
price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCII  &  SON,  Box  A-,  Kredonia,  N.  T 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  19I.t,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat- 
ed and  described,  lucubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  egf;s  for  hatching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 
B.  H.  GKEIDEB,  Box       65,  Bheems.  Pa. 


Lexington  Hotel 

500  Rooms  European  Plan 

Michigan  Boulevard  &  22nd  St. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Lexington  is  located  just  outside  the  con- 
gested business  district,  yet  within  ten  minutes' 
ride  on  two  electric  lines  which  pass  the  hotel. 

We  have  three  of  the  best  Cafes  in  the  City, 
and  prices  are  rea.sonable. 

Write  us  for  booklet  or  to  make  reservation. 

M.&M.  Hotel  Company,  Proprietors, 
T.  V.  Strain,  Manager. 


Wanted! 

lohnson  wants  every   bee  keep- 
ers name  and  address  at  once. 
He  will  send  you  the  famous 
Old  Trusty  Incubator    Book, 
free— worth  at  least  fl.OO. 
A  Postal  Brings  Johnson's 
1913  Old  Trusty  Book,  Free 

Tells  ahout  the  Incubator  sensation  of 

the  world.    400,0U0  sold— all  making  big 

money  for  owners.  Tellsabout  30  to90day 

free  trial  offer,  10  year  guarantee.    Price 

■     —  Is  less  than  $10.00, 

freight  paid  east 

of  Koekies   and 

allowed  that  far 

to  points  beyond. 

Raise  ctiickens  In 

spare  time.  Read 

all  tlie  facts— see 

/ithundreds  of  pho- 

"tographs.     Don't 

miss  it.     Mail  a 

postal  now  to 

Johnson 

Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Johnson'! 
new  book 

fs  a  real  love  _ 
Btory  ahout  chick- 
ens. Every  bee 
keeper  ought  to 
read  It  for  profit. 
Sent  free  on  request. 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


Farmers  and  Fanciers 

should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses;  tells  cost  to  build-  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS— $2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Euex  Incabator  Co.,     81  Henry  St.,  Bnffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intenaed  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Colunms  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Raspberry-clover  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans  at  9  cts. 
Same,  5  cts."  J.   D.   Hull  &  Beo.,  Honesdale,   Pa. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.       C.  J.  Baldeidge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  extract- 
ed white-clover  honey  from  a  prominent  producer. 
This  honey  has  a  very  heavy  body,  and  was  well 
ripened  before  it  was  taken  off  the  hives.  We  ship 
it,  if  preferred,  in  liquid  form  without  extra  charge, 
in  new  tin  cans  holding  five  gallons  each,  two  cans 
in  a  case.  Ask  for  free  sample  of  lot  81,  and  our 
price.  We  have  some  fine  fall  amber  extracted.  An 
early  fall  flow  caught  a  producer  before  he  could 
get  his  white  honey  off,  so  his  crop  had  to  be  graded 
as  amber.  Free  sample  and  the  price  for  asking. 
Lot  No.  69.       Thb  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honey,    and  beeswax. 
R.  A.   Burnett  &   Co.,    173    So.  Water  St.,   Chicago. 


Wanted.- 
Write  us. 


-Comb,    extracted   honey,    and  beeswax. 
HiLDRETH  &  Segelken,  New  York. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — To  buy  50  to  200  colonies  of  bees. 
Dexter  Carder,  Rt.  2,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Wanted.— To  buy  100  colonies  of  bees. 

David  Running,  Filion,  Mich. 

Wanted.— Quotation.?  on  beeswax  F.  O.  B.  New 
York.  J.  F.  McCarthy,  Box  8,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Wanted. — Bees  and  locations  for  bees ;  all  par- 
ticulars. H.   L.   Capelle,   Lake  City,   Minn. 

Wanted. — Carload  of  bees  for  May  delivery,  from 
this  or  nearby  State.  W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

Wanted.— Raw  furs,  honest  prices,  honest  grades. 
George  E.  Kramer,  "Valencia,   Pa. 

Wanted. — Second-hand  empty  beehives.  "  Key," 
3613,   Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,   Ohio. 

Wanted. — Ten  colonies  of  bees  in  ten-frame  hives, 
hives.  E.  A.  Schnallb,  Sanborn,  Iowa. 

Wanted. — Bees  for  cash.    Give  price  and  number 
of  colonies  for  sale.  W.  C.  Davenport, 
6129   N.   Paulina   St.,    Chicago,   111. 

Wantkd.  —  Bees     by    the     pound     in     May,    with 
young    laying    queen    to  each    pound. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Forsyth,  Montana. 

Wanted.  —  To  exchange  60  foul  -  brood  dovetailed 
liive.s  for  4  to  5  H.  P.  ga.soline-engine. 

13194  A.  G.  A.,  care  Gli;anin(;s,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — Kodak,  typewriter,  22-rifle.   Watch  and 
books  in  exchange  for  seeds,   plants,   and  bulbs. 
Jacob  McQueen,  Baltic,  Ohio. 

Wanted.- — 250  or  less  colonies  of  bees,  any  style 
hive  or  box.  For  sale,  250  painted  dovetailed  supers 
for  4'/4  sections,  at  25  cts.  each  in  lots  of  25  or 
more.     Correspondence    solicited. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 

FOR  SALE 

A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices. 

A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — An  extractor.    Inquire  of 

R.  Emery,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Special  low  price  on  all  grades  of  foundation  to 
close  out.  A.  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — 100  twin  mating-boxes  with  drawn 
combs,    50   cts.   each. 

Walter  S.  Hoss,  Rt.  2,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

A  bargain — 625  Danz.  section-holders;  730  Danz. 
fences,  used  but  once. 

John  DeMuth,  Pembroke,   N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case,   good   as   new;    25   cents  per   case. 

C.   H.  W.   Webee  &   Co.,   Cincinnati,   ohio. 

For  Sale. — Beekeepers'  supplies;  bees  and  hon- 
ey. The  only  satisfactory  hive  for  this  climate.  Write 
for  circular.     A.   E.   Burdick,   Sunnyside,   Wash. 

For  Sale  or  Trade. — Automobile  and  trailer,  in 
Al  condition;  want  bees  and  hives.  Have  auto  truck, 
so   no  longer  need  above  outfit. 

F.   B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,   Ind. 

Foe  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies ; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  P\;nn  Co., 

(Sucessor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,   Miss. 

Root's  goods  at  Savannah.  The  logical  center  for 
your  orders.  The  quality  is  unexcelled.  Service  ac- 
curate  and   prompt.     Catalog   gladly. 

L.  W.  Crovatt,  Box  134,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east 
Oregon  beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.    It   will  tell   A  oil   the   rest. 

C.  E.  Shriver,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Best  No.  1  section.s,  1000,  $4.40;  iOdO,  $8.()0:  3000, 
$1'>.60;  .5000,  S'iO.OO.  No.  i,  .50  cts.  less:  plain,  25 
cts.  less.  White-pine  hive.  iK-stnry.  eight-frame, 
.|1.4.5;  lO-frame,  Si. 60:  lOO  Hoffman  frames,  *>. 60;  100 
extracting  frames,  .'fl.75.  Catalog  free.  Bees  for  .sale. 
H.  S.   DiBY,  .St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale. — One  Huther  Bro.'s  8-inch  groover  or 
dado  head;  cuts  Vg  to  1  in.  by  1-16;  used  but  lit- 
tle, with  one-inch  hole,  $10;  cost  $12.30.  One  12- 
inch  rip-saw,  75  cts.;  one  10-inch  cutoff  saw,  75 
cts. ;  one  8-inch  cutoff  saw,  50  cts. ;  one  saw-man- 
drel for  same,  with  21/^ -inch  pulley,  $2.00,  or  the 
lot  for  $14.  M.  C.  Silsbee,  Ha.skinvillc,  N.  Y. 

Alfalfa  Seed. — Yellow  as  gold.  Northern  grown, 
non-irrigated  Montana  seed  from  center  of  Cow 
Creek  Valley;  99  V^  per  cent  purity  test  by  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  A  limited  amount  of  this  choice 
.seed,  $11.50  per  bushel.  New  sacks  charged  at 
twenty    cents.      Pure    seeds   only. 

Ambrose    &   Knight,   Urbana,    Ohio. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Old    Homestead    Pennsylvania    farm,    108    acres, 
best  in  neighborhood;  one  mile  to  school  and  church; 
has  $1000  worth  of  timber  on  stump.     Price  $3000. 
H.    S.  Thompson, 
263  Robinson  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


APRIL  1,   1913 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Golden    Italian    (lueens.     Untested.    .*l.-?5    each. 
J.  B.  Cask.  Poft  Oranare,  Florida. 


Foi!  Sale.— li  colonies  of  bees  in  g-ood  Iiives,  both 
in  frood  condition.        K.  B.  Houiin,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 50  to  300  colonies,  eight-frame,  good 
condition.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,   Idaho. 

Extra  fine  Italian  queens,  each  90  cts.,  all  war- 
ranted, delivery  beginning  April  1. 

F.  Hughes,  Gillett,  Ark. 

For  Salk.— Just-hatched  Italian  bees,  Yz  lb.,  Sl.25; 
1  Ib.-.^'.OO;  3  lbs.,  $t.50.  Untested  queen,  $1.00;  tested, 
.*i.oO.     Nuclei,  .*1.25  per  frame. 

The  Stover  Apiaries,  Mayhew,  Miss. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty  —  the  kind  that 
will    pay    you    profit,    .\ddress 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Tested   Italian   queens,    reared  last   fall,    vigorous 
and    prolific;    no    disease;    every    queen    guaranteed 
by  return  mail,  $1.00  each.    Send  for  price  list. 
j!  W.  K.   Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,   Iberia  Par.,   La. 

For  Sale. — Fine  Italian  queens.  Untested,  75 
cts.;  tested,  $1.00.  Breeders,  $3.00  to  $10.00.  Vir- 
gins, 50  cts.  California  Bee  Company, 

6006   Miramonte   Blvd.,    Los  Angeles,    Cal. 


California  Italian  queens,  fine  honey-gatherers; 
gentle,  none  better.  Select  untested,  75  cts. ;  tested, 
$1.00.  Full  colonies  in  neat  modern  hives  reason- 
able. J.  E.  Wing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50; 
breeding  queens,  $5  each.  Two-frame  nuclei,  with 
untested  queen,  $3.00  ;  three-frame,  $4.00. 

E.  M.  COLLYER,  75  Broadway,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  treated  right?    Then  send  your 
orders  for  untested  three-banded  Italian  queens  to  us 
— 75  cts.  each;   $4.25  for  6;   $8.00  per  dozen.     Safe 
arrival,  and  the  Golden  Rule  for  all  customers. 
The  Golden  Rule  Bee  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Golden    Italian    queens    of    best    strain,    all    cells 
built  in  strong  colonies,   no  foul  brood  or  other   dis- 
ease.    Untested,    $1.00;    tested,     $1.50.     Cash    with 
order.    Booking  orders  now;   delivery  about  April  15. 
Ben  Robinson,  Taylor,  Texas. 

For  Sale. — 7  colonies  of  bees,  4  in  Danz.  hives ; 
3  with  Hoffman  frames ;  supers  filled  with  founda- 
tion for  comb  houev.  Without  supers,  $21.00;  with, 
$25.00.    No   disease.  S.   E.   Wiley, 

77  Montgomery   St.,   Poughkeepsie,   N.  Y. 

The  Two  B's  of  Quality!  Italian  bees  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups  for  all  that  is  best,  unexcelled.  Queens, 
$1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00.  Eggs,  prize-winning  pen, 
15  for  $5.00;  "A"  pen,  15  for  $3.00;  30  for  $5.00. 
Bred  in  their  purity.  H.  William  Scott,  Barre,  Vt. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed,  $2.00;   breeders,    $5.00  to   $10.00. 

•J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnett's,  Va. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Phelps'  Golden 
Queens.  Mated,  $1.00;  doz.,  $9.00;  tested,  $2.00 
and  $3  00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  Why  not 
get  the  best?  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3    Wilcox    St.,    Binghamton,    N.   Y. 

There  is  a  key  to  all  business ;  and  the  key  to 
successful  honey  production  is  "  good  "  queens.  We 
have  them,  and  know  how  to  raise  them.  Thirty-five 
years'  experience.  Three-banded  Italians,  75  cts. 
each;  $4.25  for  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  We  handle  success- 
fully the  orders  of  the  largest  producers. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Rialto,  Cal. 
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Virgin  three-banded  Italian  queens;  untested, 
73  cts.;  tested,  .*1.00.  All  dead  queens  replaced 
free.    Ready  May  15. 

S.  Click,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va.    Rt.  2,  Box  16. 

For  Sale. — 200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  at  .$5.00 
per  colony,  nearly  all  of  the  Moore  strain  —  the 
best  honey  -  gatherers  on  earth.  Queens  all  last 
season's    rearing.    Address        G.  H.  Adams, 

Spring  and  Central  Aves.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price  $1.00;    6   for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Baenett,  Barnett's,  Virginia. 

Pine  tested  and  select  tested  Italian  queens  of  last 
season's  rearing.    Gentle  three-banded  stock  that  will 
increase  your  honey  crop.    Order  now  for  spring  de- 
livery.   Tested  queens,   $2.00  each;   selects,   $2.50. 
H.  C.  Short,  Winchester,  Ohio. 

Montana  queens,  bred  in  the  Musselshell  Valley. 
No  other  bees  within  60  miles ;  foul-brood  unknown ; 
all  queen  candy  boiled.  Three-branded  Italian 
queens,  ready  June  1.  Untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50. 
Orders  booked  now.        Elso  Apiary,  Elso,   Mont. 

No  spring  dwindling.  Bees  from  the  Land  of 
Flowers.  By  express,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices 
on  application.  "  A  pound  of  bees  in  March  is  worth 
a  swarm  in  June."  Also  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 
Queens  of  famous  3.  P.  Moore  stock.  None  better. 
Never  any  disease.  Edwin  G.  Baldwin,  Deland,  Fla. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each.  Bees 
per  pound,  $1.25  ;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50.  No  dis- 
ease  here.     Every   thing   guaranteed. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Texas. 


Bees  in  %  and  1  lb.  packages  without  queen, 
81.25  and  •*2.00.  These  are  joung  Ijees,  free  from 
disease,  and  will  greatly  stimulate  your  weak  colo- 
nies. We  will  make  good  any  serious  loss  in  trans- 
portation if  the  same  is  vouched  for  by  your  express 
agent.  Charles  C.   Schneider,  Dancy,  Ala. 

Italian  bees  bv  the  pound  or  in  nuclei;  %  lb. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb"  bees,  $1.75;  2  lbs.,  $3.25;  nuclei, 
$1.25  per  frame.  Bees  ready  April  1.  Write  for 
prices  on  queens  in  small  or  large  lots,  also  bees  in 
carload  lots.     Carload  lots  ready  May   1. 

Arvin,  Nusbaum  Co.,   Meldrim,  Ga. 

We  will  requeen  all  our  2000  colonies  this  spring. 
We  offer  the  one-year-old  queens,  removed  from  these 
hives,  at  40  cents  each,  any  quantity,  Italian  stock 
delivered  any  time  before  June  1.  Untested  queens, 
this  year's  breeding,  60  cents  each,  delivery  guar- 
anteed.   Book  orders  now. 

Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhofif,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Swarms!  Swarms!  ^  lb.  young  l)ees 
with  untested  Italian  queen,  shipped  as  1^  lbs., 
.*1.75:  1  lb.  young  bees  with  untested  Italian  queen, 
shipped  as  2^  lbs.,  |2.25,  F.  O.  B.  here;  6,  10  cents 
less  each.  This  is  the  best  way  to  increase  and 
improve  your  bees.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Circular  free. 

W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  and  bees  of  superior 
red-clover  strains.  No  other  races  in  my  apiaries ; 
15  years  a  breeder.  After  May  1,  untested  queen, 
$1.00;  tested,  $1.50;  best  breeder,  $5.00;  two-frame 
nucleus,  $2.50.  Full  colony  in  ten-frame  dovetailed 
or  Danz.  hive,  $9.00.  Add  price  of  queens  wanted 
with  nuclei  and  colonies.  Better  book  orders  now. 
Circular  free.  J.  W.  Leib,  S.  Ohio  Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 

For  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens  and 
packages.  Best  honey-gatherers.  Satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  No  disease.  Ready  about  April  1. 
One  untested  queen,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  12  for 
$8.00.  After  April  15,  Vz  lb.  bees,  $1.00;  1  lb., 
$1.50;  jood  weight;  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express.  Add 
price  of  queens  if  wanted.  These  are  young  bees, 
so  will  live  longer  than  those  you  have  wintered. 
W.  D.  ACHOED,  Fitzpatrick,  Bullock  Co.,  Ala. 
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Try  my  famous  strain  of  bees  and  queens,  and  be 
convinced  that  they  are  all  I  claim  for  them.  For 
honey-g-athering-  they  have  few  equals,  being  bred 
strictly  for  business  from  the  best  strains  that  could 
be  had,  both  queens  and  drones,  as  it  is  as  important 
to  have  drones  of  the  best  as  it  is  queens.  Queens, 
Italian  three-band,  or  Golden  five-band,  and  Carnio- 
lans,  bred  in  separate  yards.  Untested,  1,  81.00:  6, 
$5.00;  12,  .*9.00;  2.5,  $17.50;  ,50,  $U.OO.  Nuclei  with  the 
untested  queen,  one-frame,  .S2..50:  6  one-frame,  815.00; 
two-frame,  83.50;  6  two-frame,  820.00.  Nuclei  with 
tested  queen,  one-frame,  83.00;  6  one-frame,  817.40;  two- 
frame,  84.00:  fi  twoframe,  823.40.  Satisfaction  and  safe 
arrival  and  prompt  service  guaranteed. 

D.  E.  Brothers,  Attalla,  Ala. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — -First-class  beeman  to  take  charge  of 
600  colonies  of  bees  in  southwest  Texas.  Unless 
competent,  and  able  to  give  references,  don't  apply. 
34388  Box  1048,   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Wanted. — Young  man  of  good  habits  who  does 
not  use  intoxicating  liquors  or  tobacco  to  work  with 
bees  for  season  of  1913.  State  wages  and  experi- 
ence in  first  letter.    P.   O.   Cohocton,   Rt.  3. 

M.   C.   SiLSBEE,  Haskinville,   N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

White  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  tor  description 
and  prices.  Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,  Spencer,  O. 

For  Sale. — Soy  beans,  green  flowering  dahlia, 
thornless  raspberry;  20  named  dahlia,  $1.00  by  mail. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  McQueen,  Baltic,  Ohio. 

Senator  Dunlap  strawberr.v-plants.  Good  plants 
by  mail,  per  50,  45  cts.;  100,  75  cts.;  300,  $1.70: 
by   express,    1000,  $.^.75. 

P.  A.  Anderson.  Grand  Mound,  Iowa. 

Maple  syrup  of  finest  quality,  now  ready  for 
shipment.  One-gallon  can.  .'Jl.lS;  per  case  of  six 
one-gallon    cans.    So. 60,  F.  O.  B.     Address 

C.  C.  Parkhurst,  Kt.  1,  Phalanx  Station,  Ohio. 

Dahlias. — The  flower  for  everybody.  Easy  to 
grow,  sure  to  bloom;  splendid  for  cutting;  select 
colors  and  varieties.  We  will  send  7  choice  tubers, 
all  different  colors,  including  cactus  varieties,  named 
and  labeled,  for  $1.00,  prepaid  to  any  postoffice  in 
the  United  States.  Order  early.  Ambrose  &  Knight, 
The  Seed  People,   Dept.  A,   Urbana,   Ohio. 


POULTRY 


Buflf  Orpingtons,   Buflf  Leghorns,  Anconas. 

Marle  W.  Wemmer,  Jacksonville,  Ohio. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  Best  of  all.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Mating  list  free.    D.  S.  Durall,  Hurdland,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, $4.00  per  100.  B.  Chase,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Prize-winning  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  mating 
list — it's   free.     Satisfaction   guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Porter,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties;  also 
geese  and  Belgian  hares.    Catalog  free. 

Levi  Stumb,   Richland  Center,   Pa. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  The  most  persistent  lavers 
and  non-sitting  variety.  Eggs,  $1.50  and  $3.00"per 
15.  Walter  M.  Adema,   Berlin,   Mich. 

Eggs  at  a  sacrifice  from  my  prize-winners.  Pure 
Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Grand  type, 
and  pure  white;  $3.00  per  15;   $5.00  per  30. 

James  R.  Lampson,  Medina,  Ohio. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  quality,  pro- 
lific layers  of  large  snow-white  eggs;   15,   $1.50. 
Valley  City  Poultry  Farm, 
Rt.  12,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons,  the  kind  that 
lay,  weigh,  and  pay.  My  pen  is  headed  by  Black 
Chief  Junior.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  booked,  $3.00 
for   15.  C.   L.   Cole,  Medina,   Ohio. 

Standard-bred  heavy-laying  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  stock  of  highest  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for   catalog.     Do  it  now. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  prize- 
winning  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — the 
best  layers  I  ever  owned,  and  I  have  tried  them  all. 
They  are  beauties,  too.  Per  setting  of  15,  $1.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.   O.   Roudabush,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Eggs  from  prize-winning  single  comb  Buff  Or- 
pingtons— 2  special  pens;  Martz  and  Rogers  strain, 
$3.50  per  15;  utility  flock,  free  range,  $1.25  per 
15;  $5.50  per  100.  Also  eggs  from  fawn  and  white 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  scoring  up  to  94%;  $1.50 
per  13  ;  $4.50  per  50.  James  McKendrick. 

Glenlussa  Farm,   Ernie,    Iowa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Snow-white  Indian  Runner  ducks ;  handsome  and 
hardy  ;  Fishel  strain  direct.    Eggs  for  sale. 

F.  J.  Armstrong,  Nevada,  Ohio. 

Select  thoroughbred  Indian  Runner  ducks,  white 
and  fawn.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  dozen;  $7.00  per  100. 
J.  C.  Wheeler,  921  Austin  Boulevard,  Oak  Park,  111. 

True  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Handsome  and  hardy,  and  the  best  of  layers.  I  can 
start  YOU  with  the  best.    Eggs,   $1.00  per  11. 

H.  C.  Lee,  Box  254,  Brooksville,  Ky. 

Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.00 
per  11 ;  $7.00  per  100.  Day-old  ducklings,  25  cts. 
each.    Mailing  list  free. 

Kent  Jennings,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Indian   Runner   duck   eggs,    13   for   $1.00.    Fawn 
and   white,    white-egg   strain.    Also   Mammoth   Black 
Bronze  turkey  eggs,   25   cts.  per  egg. 
Sarah  Widrig,  Rt.  29,  Burt,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Spencer  Strain  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Wonderful  layers  of  large  pure-white  eggs.  Write 
for   prices   of   stock    and    eggs. 

Breeze  Hii.i.  PorLTRV  Farm,  A.  R.  Williams,  Prop., 
Route  4,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Pure  Spencer  Strain  White  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Wonderful    layers    of    large,    pure-white    eggs.     Eggs, 
$5.00  per  12,  $25.00  per  100.    Unsatisfactory  hatch- 
es,  regardless  the  cause,   replaced  at  half  price. 
A.  R.  Williams,  Winchester,   Ind. 

Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large,  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Fawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
you   with  the  best.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  O.  Yost,  Box  D,  Rt.  4,   Winchester,   Ind. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs. — A  golden  opportu- 
nity to  secure  eggs  from  beautiful  birds,  and  great 
egg-layers,  at  a  moderate  cost;  eggs,  15,  $1.00;  $6.00 
per  100;  eggs  from  large  rich  red  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
same  price.  "  How  to  rear  and  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs  from  the  Twentieth  Century  Egg-ma- 
chine "  goes  with  each  order.  Fertility  and  safe 
delivery   absolutely   guaranteed. 

Rob't  Bird,  Pinckneyville,  111. 


APRIL  1,  1913 

BEEKEEPERS  DIRECTORY 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees   and   queens.    Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913  ; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts. ;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and   satisfaction    guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,    send   for   circular. 

Quirin-the-Queen-breeder,   Bellevue,   Ohio. 
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Convention  Notices 


WORCESTER    COUNTY    BEEKEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Meetings  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each 
month,  except  July  and  August,  at  2  P.  M.,  at  Hor- 
ticultural  Hall,   Worcester,    Mass. 

April  12,  Building  Up  for  Work,  Arthur  C.  Mill- 
er,  State  Inspector,  Providence,   R.  I. 

May  10,  Swarming  and  Requeening,  Allan  La- 
tham,   Norwich,    Ct. 

June  14,  Addi-ess,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Concord, 
Mass.,   Secretary   State   Board  of  Agriculture. 

Summer  Field  Meeting.  Date,  location,  and  pro- 
gram to  be  announced. 

September  13,  Address,  Burton  N.  Gates,  Ph.  D., 
State  Inspector,   Amherst,   Mass. 

October  11,  Rights  of  Beekeepers,  Arthur  Monroe, 
Spencer,    Mass. 

November  8,  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  A. 
Plansberg,  Marlboro,   Mass. 

December  13,  Value  of  Inspection,  J.  L.  Byard, 
Inspector,    Marlboro,    Mass. 

January  10,  1914,  Annual  meeting.  Election  of 
officers.  Reports  of  officers.  General  discussion  of 
year's  work. 


Honey    reports    continued   from   page    2. 

Schenectady. — There  is  a  limited  demand  for 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey ;  but  there  is  very 
Httle  to  oflEer,  especially  of  comb;  and  a  fancy  article 
would  bring  15  to  16  cts.  in  a  small  way.  Light  ex- 
tracted brings  8  to  9  ;  amber,  7  ^  to  8.  No  dark  to 
offer. 

Schenectady,  March  18.       Chas.  MacCulloch. 


Indianapolis. — Fancy  whit*  comb  is  selling  at 
18  cents  per  pound;  No.  1  white,  one  cent  less. 
Amber  is  in  slow  demand,  and  at  lower  prices.  Sup- 
ply of  fancy  white  seems  to  be  limited,  and  none  is 
offered  by  producers.  Best  extracted  sells  at  11  to 
12  in  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand, 
and   producers   are   being   paid   30   cents   per   pound. 

Indianapolis,   March  17.      Walter   S.   Pouder. 


Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  is  light,  vrith  a  good  supply.  No.  1  white 
comb  honey  sells  in  large  lots  at  $3.60  per  case  of 
24  sections.  There  is  no  demand  for  off  grades. 
White  extracted  honey  in  60-pounds  cans  is  selling 
from  91/^  to  10;  light  amber  in  barrels,  7  to  7  V^  ; 
in  60-pound  cans,  8  to  SVa.  Beeswax  is  in  fair  de- 
mand; sells  at  $33.00  per  hundred.  The  above  is 
our  selling  prices,   not  what  we  are  paying. 

Cincinnati,  March  18.     C.  H.  W.  Webee  &  Co. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Oue  Business  Manager 


SKCOND-HASn    FIVE-HALLON    CANS. 

We  have  accumulated  about  a  carload  of  good  sec- 
ond-hand cans  from  which  honey  has  been  emptied 
and  not  washed,  guaranteed  to  l)e  without  rust  inside, 
ami  in  good  condition  to  use  for  amber  honey  for  bak- 
ing purposes.  Price  $;?.50  for  ten  cases  of  two  cans 
each:  .*T.5o  for  ^5  cases;  100  cases  or  more  at  95  cts.  per 
case. 

BICKWHKAT    SEED. 

We  have  a  good  stock  of  buckwheat  for  seed,  both 
Japanese  and  silverhull,  which  we  offer  while  it  lasts 
at  40  cts.  a  peck:  75  cts.  per  half-bushel:  .*1.25  per  bush- 
el; ^i.25  for  two  bushels,  bags  included.  Toward  seed- 
ing time,  a  few  weeks  later,  this  price  will  doubtless 
be  advanced.  If  you  plan  to  sow  this  year  you  had 
better  lay  in  a  supply  of  seed  when  it  may  be  had. 


beeswax  wanted. 
Our  large  stock  of  beeswax  is  greatly  reduced  by  re- 
cent orders  for  comb  foundation,  and  we  are  in  need  of 
a  further  supply.  Until  further  notice  we  will  pay  30 
cts.  cash  or  Si  in  trade,  delivered  here,  for  good  average 
wax.  This  is  the  best  price  we  have  ottered  in  print 
for  several  years,  and  may  not  last  long.  If  you  have 
any  wax  to  sell,  get  it  oft"  to  us  without  delay,  and  be 
sure  to  mark  the  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when 
it  arrives.  Write,  giving  gross,  tare,  .and  net  weight 
shipped. 

maple  sugar  and  syrup. 
The  weather  this  spring  has  been  again  unfavorable, 
and  this  makes  the  third  poor  syrup  year.    Some  pro- 
ducers estimate  the  crop  will  be  about  30  to  65  per 
cent  of  an  average  year.    To-day,  March  ^4,  the  season 
is  about  over,  and  we  hope  to  ship  orders  from  date  at 
the  following  prices: 
Single  l-gallon  cans,  or  a  case  of  6  cans.  Si .95  per  gal. 
Two  to  ten  cases  of  six  one-gallon  cans,    1.20 

Larger  quantities 1.15        " 

One  to  100  lbs.  maple  sugar 16  per  lb. 

100  lbs.  and  upward 15 


beehives    of   CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD. 

We  liave  made  up  part  of  a  carload  of  California  red- 
wood into  hives,  both  eight-frame  and  ten-frame,  with 
supers  and  covers  of  the  same  wood.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  them  to  any  who  would  like  to  tr>' 
them  in  comparison  with  pine.  In  Arizona  and  parts 
of  California  they  prefer  hives  made  of  redwood,  claim- 
ing they  will  not  shrink  or  change  their  shape  as  much 
as  pine.  Manufacturers  of  incubators  are  using  red- 
wood almost  entirely,  finding  it  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  An  incubator  is  a  very  trying  place  for  lum- 
ber of  any  kind:  and  if  it  works  well  there  it  ought  to 
be  excellent  for  hives.  So  far  they  are  in  stock  at 
Medina  only.  If  samples  find  favor  we  may  use  more 
of  this  kind  of  lumber  in  hives.  It  is  as  light  in  weight 
as  pine,  but  red  in  color. 


sweet-clover  seed. 
As  we  go  to  press  we  are  oversold  on  white-sweet- 
olover  seed.  Our  stock,  both  hulled  and  unhulled,  is 
entirely  exhausted.  We  have  upward  of  a  ton  of  hull- 
ed seed  engaged  in  California;  but  it  may  not  arrive 
here  for  several  weeks.  We  may  also  find  some  other 
lots.  Until  we  do  we  can  not  name  a  price,  and  will 
accept  orders  subject  to  supply  available  and  the  best 
price  we  are  able  to  make.  Seed-hou.ses  are  asking 
much  higher  prices  than  we  have  been  selling  at.  We 
will  try  to  supply  some  at  no  higlier  price  than  we  are 
quoting  on  the  yellow  biennial.  AVe  still  have  a  good 
supply  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  annual  yellow. 

This  blooms  one  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
white,  and  by  many  is  considered  fully  as  good,  if  not 
better.  It  is  not  as  well  known  or  as  widely  distrib- 
uted as  the  white. 

1  lb.  10  lbs.  25  lbs.  100  lbs. 
Hulled  yellow  biennial.  .98  .*9.60  $6.25  $94.00 
Unhulled  "  "  .91        1.90       4.50        17.00 

Hulled  yellow  annual,       .14        1.20       2.75        10.00 


OCT    TOP  NOTCH  PRICES    DV 
UL  I     FOR  YOUR  HONEY    DT 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  (or  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  u  yonr  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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GLE.Vl^INGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


ESTABLISHED  1891 


TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD   CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Cor.  Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Factory  and  Warehouse. 
To  Our  Friends  and  Patrons 

111  presenting  onr  claims  for  a  continuance  of  the  generous  patronage  bestowed  upon 
us  during  the  past  year,  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  facts  concerning  the  bee  industry,  which 
may  serve  to  interest  our  patrons  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  comb  foundation  and  beekeepers' 
supplies,  we  have  again  been  compelled  to  enlarge  our  capacity,  install  new  machinery,  and 
otherwise  improve  our  plant,  enabling  us  to  produce  500  pounds  of  comb  foundation  per 
day.  This  has  been  made  possible  through  the  generous  patronage  given  us  during  the 
past  year,  our  sales  having  aggregated  approximately  $100,000.00. 

Although  it  has  been  found  a  difticult  matter  to  secure  enough  beeswax  to  supply  the 
demand,  we  have  on  hand  a  much  larger  stock  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  We  also  buy 
and  sell  honey  at  ruling  jjrices.  On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  product  the 
prices  in  Texas  have  been  higher  than  in  many  other  Slates.  Bulk  comb  honey,  in  the  5%- 
inch  frames,  same  as  dsecribed  in  our  catalog,  page  11,  Fig.  540,  is  produced  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Texas.     In  nearly  all  parts  of  this  State  it  is  best  to  use  the  10-frame  hives. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Mayfleld  Mr.  Udo  Toepperwein  sold  his  interest 
to  Messrs.  R.  W.  Hearne  and  B.  L.  Raborn,  well-known  business  men  of  San  Antonio. 
The  retirement  of  the  older  members  of  the  company  will  in  no  way  change  the  policies  of 
the  new  management  except  to  increase  materially  the  capital  with  the  view  of  carrying  a 
large  stock  of  supplies.  Mr.  Morris,  who  has  been  practically  the  manager  of  the  Toepper- 
wein &  Mayfield  Co.,  continues  with  the  new  management. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  management  to  increase  materially  the  capital  of  the 
company,  with  the  view  of  carrying  a  stock  of  supplies  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  trade.  This  will  enable  us  to  effect  promj^t  shipments  at  all  times,  and  thus  avoid 
any  delay  and  annoyance  to  customers  on  account  of  shortage  of  stock. 

It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  accord  our  customers  all  possible  courtesies  and  considera- 
tion in  any  matters  that  may  arise.  ]\Iistakes  will  occur  at  times,  as  is  only  natural,  and 
we  only  ask  that  they  be  brought  to  our  attention  so  that  they  may  be  rectified.  Our 
customers  may  be  assured  of  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  as  reasonable  prices  as  are 
consistent  with  business  methods. 

Our  new  catalog  on  request.    Address 

TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYEIELD  CO..    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


AND  THE 


Weekly  Inter  Ocean  and  Farmer 

$1.25 


Both  a  Full  .  . 
Year  for  Only 


All  the  News  of  the  World  and  Home 

Only  25  cts.  More  than  the  Price  of  Gleanings  Alone 

The  Weekly  INTER  OCEAN  and  FARMER 

is  truly  a  Great  Weekly  Paper,  and  is  the  only  Weekly  published  by  a 
Chicago  Daily.  Thus  the  WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  AND  FARMER'S 
special  advantages  in  securing  and  printing  important  world's  news  are 
clearly  obvious. 

The  World's  Greatest  Live  Stock,  Grain,  and  Produce  Markets  are 
in  Chicago,  and  are  most  fully  and  accurately  reported  by  THE  WEEK- 
LY INTER  OCEAN  AND  FARMER. 

When  you  add  the  special  features  of  its  own  various  attractive  de- 
partments, such  as  Home  Health  Club,  Lost  and  Found  Poems,  Chess 
and  Checkers ;  Field,  Farm,  Garden,  and  Veterinary  Topics ;  Complica- 
tions, Modes  and  Pattern  Department,  Sunday  School  Lessons,  etc.,  you 
will  realize  and  appreciate  the  big  money's  worth  given  in  each  issue  of 
The  Weekly  Inter  Ocean  and  Farmer  at  its  subscription  price  of  $1.00. 


These  Features,  together  with  a  Special  Magazine  Department 
Malce  up  the  Leading  Farm,  Home,  and  News  Paper  of  the  West 


OUR       l*^^®  Price  of  the  Weekly  Inter  Ocean  and  Farmer  is  $1.00  a  Yr. 

QPjijijj  I  The  Price  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  is  .     .     .     .    1.00  a  Yr. 

[The  Two  Papers  each  one  year  will  cost  only     .     .    1.25  a  Yr. 

N.  B. — This  special  arrangement  with  The  Weekly  Inter  Ocean  and  Farmer  is  for  a  limited 
time  only.  Subscribers  to  the  Weekly  Inter  Ocean  and  Farmer  are  assured  that  no  papers  will  be 
sent  after  their  subscriptions   expire  unless  their  subscriptions   are   renewed  by   cash    payments. 


Canadian  postage,  8,'c'  extra;  Foreign  postage,  $1.64  extra. 


ROOT'S 


BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


You  may  have  a  catalog  of  supplies;  but  if  you  haven't  ours  you  have  missed  some- 
thing really  worth  while,  and  should  get  one  at  once.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ever  published — more  than  a  mere  price  list  of  supplies — a  book  that  every  beekeeper  can 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Beginners  will  find  answers  to  many  perplexing  questions, 
and  advanced  beekeej^ers  timely  suggestions  that  will  save  them  money.  Extensive  and 
prosperous  beekeei^ers  are  -widting  us  frequentlj^  letters  like  the  following: 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.:- — We  have  bought  bees  almost  every  season  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  this  way 
handled  several  styles  of  frames ;  but  to  date  we  have  not  found  any  thing  that  compares  with  your  metal- 
spaced  frame  for  an  all-round  fixture. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  we  have  experimented  with  other  styles  of  metal  spacers,  and  in  every  case 
imperfections  were  soon  discovered.  Your  metal-spaced  frame  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  and 
we  began  using  this  style  of  frame  the  first  season  it  was  put  on  the  market,  and  have  more  than  20,000  of 
them  in  use  now. 

For  strength  and  rapid  manipulation,  this  frame  has  no  equal.  We  use  it  alike  in  brood-chamber  and 
extracting-supers,  as  with  our  plan  of  management  a  frame  may  be  in  the  brood-chamber  at  one  time  and  in 
the  super  at  another,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

Janesville,  Minn.,  March  8,  1913.  The  Hofmann  Apiaries,    per  E.   L.  Hofmaun. 

Our  catalog  also  gives  a  full  and  complete  list  of  books  and  booklets  which  we  can 
supply.  Many  of  these  booklets  are  free,  which  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  worth 
reading,  but  simply  that  we  want  you  to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Send  for  a  catalog,  and  check  those  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Quick  Deliveries 

Next  to  having  the  best  goods  made,  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  beekeeper 
in  the  busy  season  as  to  have  goods  delivered  just  when  they  are  wanted  most.  It  isn't 
always  possible  to  ship  goods  from  a  distant  factory  and  have  them  reach  destination 
witliin  a  day  or  two,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  with 
distributing-houses  located  in  the  large  shipping-centers  we  are  able  to  supply  beekeepers 
everywhere,  with  no  loss  of  time  and  with  minimum  transportation  charges. 

Send  Your  Hurry  Orders 

to  any  one  of  the  oflSces  listed  below,  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  point 
of  ser\dce.  Cai-s  are  going  to  these  branches  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  so  the 
stocks  are  new  and  fresh,  and  we  usually  have  just  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  in  stock  a( 
your  nearest  branch  our  manager  will  include  your  order  with  liis  specifications  and  you 
may  have  your  goods  come  in  the  next  car,  thereby  saving  on  transportation  charges  and 
getting  the  goods  in  better  shape  than  you  would  by  local  freight. 

Whatever  Your  Wants 

we  can  supply  you,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
The  name  "  Root  "  in  connection  with  bee-supplies  means  the  best  of  every  thing  in  this 
line,  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  as  our  eustomei-s  will  testify.  If  you  have  never 
used  our  supplies  you  should  make  a  trial  of  them  this  season.  Once  used,  we  are  sure 
you  will  want  no  other. 
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BRANCH   OFFICES 

New  York,  139-141  Franklin  St.         Chicago,  213-231  Institute  PI. 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St.  Des  Moines,  565  W.  7th  St. 

St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.  Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington.  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  Many 
Large  Centers 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 

MEDINA.   OHIO 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

==^^=^==^=^=  One  Year  r==:^== 

METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  (Three  Months).— In  1913  the  Metropolitan  will  contain 
W.  W.  Jacobs'  funny  stories;  Arnold  Bennett's  Magazine  articles;  a  series  of  stories,  each  com- 
plete in  itself.  Every  issue  has  a  color  supplement,  reproduced  on  heavy  stock  and  ready  for 
framing. 


PICTORIAL  kLVlEW 


CURRENT 
Literature 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  TIMES 
Edited  by  EmvARDj-WHElLER. 


OCTOBER 


Midway  the  Presidential  Rac« 

Europe  Threatens  Us  At  Panama 

Oscar  Straus,  the  Practical  Idealist 

Future  of  the  Salvation  Army 

Should  Wives  Have  Salaries?  , 


ii^gwifart:'  .v  i'?'.''  -7^ 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  (Three 
Months). — The  fashion  pages^of 
this  magazine  have  won  for  it  a 
circulation  of  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  copies  monthly.  Its 
styles  and  patterns  are_famous 
the  world  over.  Its  special  ar- 
ticles, stories,  and  household 
departments  are  timely,  and 
furnish  instructive  reading  for 
every  woman. 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  (Three 
Months). — An  illustrated  mag- 
azine of  practical  interest  filled 
with  suggestions  concerning 
home  making,  building,  interior 
decorations,  furnishing,  and 
gardening. 

CURRENT  OPINION  (Three 
Months). — Illustrated  review  of 
American  Politics  ;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Hour;  Progress 
in  Sciencejand  Invention';  Re- 
ligious  and  Ethical  Problems  of 
the  Day;  News  of  the  Art  and 
Literary  World  ;  Great  ^Ques- 
tions of  Finance  and  Industry. 
(This  magazine  was  formerly 
Current  Literature.) 


THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


£- AMERICAN   SUBURBS    SS 


SZHTEM-BERTUZa  5ir.ENTS 


^Irauumiii  in 
.  lUrr  dulluiT 

Pictorial  Review    ...    15  cents  a  copy    .      3  copies    .    .    .    $  .45 

Metropolitan  Magazine    .  15  cents  a  copy .    .    3  copies 45 

Current  Opinion    ...    25  cents  a  copy    .      3  copies    ...        .75 

House  Beautiful    ....  25  cents  a  copy  .    .    3  copies 75 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture    .    .    One  year    .    24  copies    .    .    .      1.00 

Total  regular  cost $3.40 


OUR  RATE  for  the  Combination,  $1.50 


Send  Your  Order  for  the  Combination  to 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 


APRIL  15.   1913 


**f atcon''  Hives,  Supers,  Sections 
Frames,  Foundation,  etc. 


How"s  your  supply  of  supers? 
Don't  let  swarmins:  season  catch 
you  without  a  supply.  If  you 
haven't  enough  for  the  coming- 
season  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
place  your  order  now.  It  isn't 
very  pleasant  to  get  caught  in  the 
rush  without  supers;  and  every 
day  that  you  lose  means  dollars 
in  honey  lost. 

Eight-frame  in  the  Flat 
in  lots  of 

1  5  10 

No.  1  super,      75c        -Ja.SO       $6.80 
No.  i  super,      55c         2.5U         4.80 


Ever'y^thing  for 
the  Beekeeper. 


The  "Falcon"  No.  1  super  holds 
slotted  .section-holders,  wood  sep- 
arators slotted  both  edges,  follow- 
er, springs,  4KxlKxl%  beeway 
.sections,  inch  -  wide  foundation 
starters,  and  nails.  The  No.  -2  is 
the  same  as  No.  1  without  sec- 
tions and  foundation  starters. 

Ten-frame  in  the  Flat 
■  in  Lots  of 

1  5  10 

No.  1  super,       80c        §3.75        §7.30 
No.  2  super,      60c  2.75  5.30 


The  price  of  supers  holding  4x5xlfi,  4Kxl5^,  3^8X5x15-^  plain  sections  is 
the  same  as  the  4Kxl%  style.    When  ordering,  specify  style  of  sections. 

Write  for  Samples  of  Our  Foundation  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 
All  Goods  Guaranteed.       ...        A  Trial  •will  Convince  You. 


The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Company. 


Falconer,  New  York 


iniere  the  good  beehives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  tlie  Clock  to  Save  Time"  se->  <<>'  Amnai  catalog  which  wui  teii 

II  n  1     n        1   ^tmi.f\    nr-r-xia  li ^        ii  ii      n  II  mil    yo"  "ho   IS  yonr  nearest   Uistribater. 

It  Pays  to  Suy  LEWIS  BEEWARE — Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g  b.  Lewis  company,  Watertown,wii. 


Established  1885 


We    carry    an    up-to-date 
line  of 


BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Prices  the  lowest  in  the  West.  Write 
us  for  our  60-page  catalog,  ready  to 
mail  you.  Free  for  the  asking. 
We  can  fill  your  orders  promptly  and 
satisfactorily.  Our  old  customers 
know  what  we  handle;  to  new  ones 
we  can  saj'  that  we  have 

THE   ROOT   CO'.S   MAKE  OF  SUPPLIES, 

hence    there    is    nothing  to  fear  as  to 
quality.  ...... 

Send    us    your    rush    orders    and    get 
your  goods  before    swarming  time  ar- 
rives. ...... 

Beeswax    taken    in  exchange  for  sup- 
plies or  cash.         ..... 


JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

HIGH   HILL,  MO. 


DO  YOU  LOVE  SWEETS? 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  DID 


He  said  you  can  attain  to  royalty  by 
loving  sweets. 

"  He  who  knows  what  SWEETS 
.  .  .  are  in  the  ground,  the  wa- 
ters, the  plants,  the  heavens,  and 
how  to  come  at  these  enchant- 
ments, is  the  rich  and  royal  man." 

"  HOW  to  come  at  these  ?  " 

Aye,  there's  the  rub. 

How  many  people  miss  them !  and 
perhaps  some  of  these  many,  strange  to 
say,  keep  bees. 

^^'ant  to  know  how  ? 

Send   $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

It  is  edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  a 
sweets  extractor — in  other  words,  "a  bee- 
man  "  and  a  naturalist. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted ;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elimin- 
ated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 


EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped   of   propolis. 

No.  1.- — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.- — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white,'' 
"  No.   1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL 

ORADO' STATE     beekeepers'     ASSOCIATION, 

DECEMBER    13,     1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigbh  less  than   13 '/4    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to  slight- 
ly otf  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood ; 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;_  no  section  in  this  grade 
to  weigh  less  than  13%   ounces. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this   grade  to   weigh  less   than   12   ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,   light  amber,   and  amber. 

Strained  HONEY.^This  is  honey  obtained  from 
tractors,  and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have   contained  honey. 


New  York. — We  have  nothing  new  to  report. 
There  is  very  little  comb  honey  around,  and  we  do 
not  expect  any  shipments  from  now  on  of  any  con- 
sequence. Prices  rule  as  formerly.  We  may  say  the 
same  as  to  extracted.  Our  market  is  quiet  on  all 
grades.  There  is  no  change  in  prices.  Beeswax  is 
steady   at   31. 

New  York,   April  5.      Hildeeth  &   Segelken. 

Schenectady. — We  have  to  report  a  very  quiet 
market;  but  little  stock  on  hand;  bad  roads  and  high 
water  interfering  with  what  might  be  sent  forward. 
One  producer  writes  us  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
five  dollars  to  have  nine  cases  of  extracted  honey 
drawn  to  a  railroad  station,  a  distance  of  only  six 
miles,  on  account  of  the  almost  impassable  condition 
of  highways.    No  change  in  prices. 

Schenectady,    April   5.  Chas.    MacCulloch. 


St.  Louis. — Since  our  last,  of  March  19,  the  hon- 
ey market  is  precisely  the  same,  and  we  repeat  the 
quotations  as  follows:  Fancv  white  comb  honey,  16 
to  17;  No.  2  white,  15;  light  amber,  13  to  14.  By 
the  case,  fancy  white  sells  at  $3.65  to  $3.75;  No. 
2,  $3.40  to  $3.50;  amber,  $2.75  to  $3.25,  according 
to  quality.  Dark  or  broken  honey  is  almost  unsal- 
able, no  matter  what  concessions  are  made.  Extract 
ed  Southern  in  barrels  and  half-barrels  is  quotable 
at  61/^  to  7  for  light  amber;  in  five-gallon  cans,  7  to 
7I/&;  California,  Utah,  and  Colorado  honey,  white, 
9  to  9  %  ;  light  amber,  8  Vz ,  all  in  five-gallon  cans. 
Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  31  for  prime.  Infe- 
rior and  impure  sells  for  less. 

St.  Louis,  April  5.    R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 
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DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWAR 


Send  for  Anoaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Compacy,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  Bee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  us  your  old  combs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  Walnut  Street 


'Th«  Bui 


Cineinnati,  Ohie 
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An  Active  Season 
Just  Ahead 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory,  and 
another  car  will  be  on  the  way  to  us  in  a  few  days.  This  brings  up  our 
assortment  so  that  we  can  now  furnish  almost  any  thing  listed  in  the 
catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  spring. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  should  be  made  at  once. 
Other  cars  will  be  coming  from  the  factory,  and  we  can  save  you  con- 
siderable in  transportation  charges  by  having  your  goods  come  with 
ours  in  the  car. 

The  mailing  of  our  new  catalog  is  completed.  If  you  are  not  on  our 
mailing  list  send  us  a  postal-card  request  for  this  catalog. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerable  larger  than  quoted  in  the 
catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price  accordingly- 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this  sea- 
son. You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is  maintained 
for  service  in  this  line,  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

We  are  sole  agents  in  Ohio  for  the  Roller  Tray  Incubator  and  Brooder 
— the  best  in  the  market.     Write  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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press-order or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
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A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.    References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 
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Honey   reports   continued  from   page   2. 

Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at 
18  cents  per  pound;  No.  1  white,  one  cent  less. 
Amber  is  in  slow  demand,  and  at  lower  prices.  Sup- 
ply of  fancy  white  seems  to  be  limited,  and  none  is 
offered  by  producers.  Best  extracted  sells  at  11  to 
12  in  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand, 
and  producers   are  being  paid   30   cents  per   pound. 

Indianapolis,  April  9.  Walter  S.  Poudee. 


Denver. — We  quote  comb  honey  in  a  jobbing  way 
at  the  following  figures:  No.  1,  $3.05;  choice,  $2.90; 
No.  2,  $2.70,  per  case  of  24  sections.  Extracted 
honev,  white,  9;  light  amber,  8;  strained,  6%  to  7. 
We  pay  28  cts.  in  cash,  and  30  in  trade  for  clean 
yellow  "beeswax  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Association. 

Denver,   April  8.  Frank  Rauchfuss,   Mgr. 


Zanesville. — Flood  conditions  in  Ohio  and  bor- 
dering States  have  paralyzed  business  in  general, 
the  honey  business  included;  consequently  quota- 
tions are  of  little  meaning  or  value.  Producers  still 
have  a  little  of  the  old  crop  to  offer.  While  comb  is 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  there  seems  to  be  an  over- 
supply  of  extracted.  Nominally,  best  grades  of  white 
comb  should  bring  18  to  19 ;  white  extracted,  10  to 
11.  For  beeswax,  producers  are  offered  30  cts.  in 
cash,  32  in  trade. 

Zanesville,  April  4.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


Buffalo. — Demand  for  both  extracted  and  comb 
honey  is  very  slow  in  this  market ;  very  little  in  the 
hands  of  jobbers.  I  think  the  price  is  too  high  to 
make  a  free  movement.  I  think  the  price  is  too  high 
all  be  sold  before  the  new  crop  is  ready  for  market. 
W«  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey,  17  to  18;  choice 
ditto,  16  to  17;  No.  1  ditto,  15  to  16;  No.  2  ditto, 
13  to  14 ;  dark  ditto,  12  to  15 ;  No.  1  white  extract- 
ed, 9  to  10;  amber  ditto,  6  to  7 ;  dark  ditto,  8  to  9  ; 
beeswax,  27  to  28. 

Buffalo,   April   5.  W.    C.   TOWNSEND. 


BY  MAIL 

The  entire  safety  which  this  bank 
affords  for  money  entrusted  to  its 
care  has  gained  for  it  many  patrons 
who  do  not  live  in  Medina,  and  who 
open  accounts  By  Mail. 

From  the  time  a  deposit  is  mailed 
until  it  reaches  us  it  is  protected  by 
the  United  States  Postal  Author- 
ities; and,  after  it  reaches  us,  by 
our  Capital  and  Surplus  and  the 
supervision  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
forward  further  information. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


THE 


N^^ American  Bee  Journal 


Friend  Dadant: — Say,  do  you  folks  know  that 
the  Old  Reliable  is  just  more  than  forging  to  the 
front?  Yours  truly, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  9.         A.  D.  D.  Wood. 


NEW  Editor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  Illustrated 

Free  Sample  Copy  $100  a  Year 

C.  p.  DADANT  DB.  C.  C.  MILLER 
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American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2%  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2  (regular  magazine  inige). 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Folks  Like  Michigan 
Comb  Honey 

We  are  booking  orders 
for  Italian  bees  by  the 
pound,  with  or  without 
queens.      .      .      Write 
for  prices   on  quantity 
wanted, 

1 

However  it  is  so  scarce  that  they  can 
not  get  any.     It  is  a  case  of  under- 
production.    It  wiU  pay  YOU  TO  MAKE 
THIS  YEAR  A  COMB-HONEY  YEAR.     Pages 
12  and  13  of  our  catalog  show  comb- 
honey  outfits.     They're  Root's  goods 
too Beeswax  wanted. 

M,  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

OPPOSITE  LAKE  SHORE  DEPOT 

FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Send  10  names  of  fruit-growers  and  10  cents,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  Grower"  four  months. 
Tells  all  about  fruit-growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contiiins  from  32  to  40 
pages  each  month.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 
Dept.  BC,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Von  will  soon  need  a  bill  of  supplies.  Let  us  quote 
you  before  placing  your  order.  We  please  thousands, 
why  not  you  ?    Catalog  free. 

I.J.  STRINCHAM.  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Aplarloc,  Clan  Cave,  L.  I. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest    catalog    price.    Two   lines  of  railroad — 
Maine  Central  and   Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS  Send  for  Annoal  catalog  which  win  tell 
,_,_,,,___  _.— ._  y°°  who  is  yonr  nearest  Distributer. 
INSURANCE    G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  WU. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


ilt 


"GriggsSavesXour  Freight" 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  a  large  Southern  breeder  to  furnish  us  with  BEES  and 
QUEEXS,  and  orders  will  receive  our  prompt  attention  commencing  April  1.  First 
come,  first  served.     Be  first. 

ORDER  BEE-SUPPLIES  NOW,— Large  car  of  new  goods  on  the  way  to  fill  the  rush  of  early  orders 
coming  in.    Send  your  orders  now. 

POULTRY  FEEDS  AT  WHOLESALE.— Write  for  special  prices  of  feed  to  be  shipped  with  your  order  of 

bee-supplies.    Cut  out  the  middle  man. 
BEESWAX. — We  can  use  Ave  tons  of  good  first-class  wax.    Send  yours  in  now.    Cash  or  in  trade.    Free 

catiilog.    Ask  for  one. 


S.  J,  GRIGGS  &  GO,  .  .  26  North  Erie  Street  ,  .  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick,  send  to  Pouder. 

Bee  Supplies 
Up  to  Date 


EQUIPMENT.  —  Storeroom  built  expressly 
for  the  business;  large  concrete  basement 
with  just  enough  moisture  to  prevent  break- 
age in  sections  and  shrinkage  in  dovetailed 
corners  of  supers  and  hives.  Electric  lift  brings  up  two  tons 
of  goods  to  first  floor  in  thirty  seconds  for  shipment.  Does 
this  appeal  to  you? 

QUALITY. — Root  goods  at  the  factory  schedule  of  prices, 
whether  you  require  one  hive  or  a  hundred.  This  is  the 
quality  that  I  have  handled  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  kind  that  you  can  recommend  to  your  visiting  neigh- 
bors. I  MIGHT  have  increased  my  profits  for  a  short  time 
by  handling  other  goods,  but  I  would  not  have  remained 
so  long  in  the  business. 

GUARANTEE. — Many  articles  described  in  my  catalog  can 
now  reach  you  by  parcel  post,  and  I  assume  all  responsibil- 
ity in  safe  arrival  of  goods.  I  have  the  very  finest  tight- 
seal  glassware  for  putting  up  extracted  honey,  and  I  guar- 
antee safe  arrival — no  breakage  at  purchaser's  loss.  I  have 
waxed-paper  honey-jars  that  are  a  decided  success  wher- 
ever they  have  been  used. 

MY  CATALOG. — My  catalog  describes  all  of  these  things, 
and  contains  valuable  information  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  how  promptly  I  can 
get  one  into  your  hands  if  you  will  drop  me  a  card. 

c 

BEESWAX. — Remember  me  when  you  have  wax  to  offer, 
cash  or  trade,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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Flooded  Stock! 


Owlnfif  to  the  recent  floods  in  Zanesville 
my  stock  of  bee  supplies  has  been  some- 
what damaged  by  water,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  move  the  same  at  once.  As  the  water 
stood  on  the  stock  but  a  comparatively  short 
time,  the  condition  of  the  material  is  not  at 
all  bad ;  but  I  am  prepared,  nevertheless, 
to  offer  some  very  decided  bargains  in  or- 
der to  move  it  all  this  month,  and  make 
room  for  new  stock  ah'eady  ordered  from 
the  factory.  I  will  have  ready  for  mailing 
within  a  few  days  a  list  of  damaged  stock 
with  its  condition  fully  described,  and  the 
discounts  I  can  make  on  the  same.  Write 
for  this  list  at  once  if  you  want  to  buy 
some  otherwise  good  stock  at  reduced  prices. 
You  will  save  money  by  so  doing,  and  help 
me  at  a  time  when  I  need  your  help. 

As  I  had  a  carload  of  goods  ordered  be- 
fore the  flood,  and  as  the  factory  is  helping 
me  out  with  direct  shipments,  all  orders 
are  being  cared  for  promptly,  and  being 
filled  with  standard  undamaged  stock  with- 
out delay. 

Damaged  Stock  at  Reduced  Prices 
Regular  Stock  at  Catalog  Prices 


E.  W.  Peircc,  Zanesville,  0. 

136  W.  Main  St. 


A   KIND   WORD   FOR   THE    HOME    PAPERS. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Root: — The  richest  thing  in  Gleanings 
for  Nov.  15  was  the  wail  of  C.  P.  Kimball,  on  page 
9.  He  wants  you  to  stick  to  bees,  more  bees,  all 
bees,  nothing  but  bees.  I  infer  he  doesn't  like  some- 
thing in  the  Home  Department.  Oh  dear!  Why 
couldn't  he  read  Gleanings  as  far  as  Our  Homes, 
and  then  stop  ?  My  opinion  is,  he  couldn't  stop  then. 
He  just  had  to  read  Our  Homes,  either  because  he 
liked  it  or  because  he  didn't  like  it.  But  there  was 
no  need  of  his  coming  back  at  you  for  trying  to 
make  this  world  better.  Now,  Mr.  Root,  I  will  give 
you  fair  warning  that,  if  you  ever  drop  Our  Homes, 
I  will  drop  Gleanings,  t  seldom  read  the  bee  part 
of  your  paper,  but  always  read  every  thing  else.  I 
am  not  a  church  member,  and  don't  go  to  church; 
but  I  think  if  your  advice  were  followed,  and  the 
reforms  you  advocate  were  adopted,  this  would  be 
quite   a  heavenly   world. 

Cleveland's  "  Golden-rule  "  police  department  is  a 
good  one  too.  The  idea  of  dumping  their  undesirable 
citizens  into  their  neighboring  cities  and  towns ! 
Their  conception  of  the  "  golden  rule  "  must  be 
badly    "  frazzled." 

Boca  Raton,  Pla.,  Nov.  26.         F.  H.  Chesebro. 


PHELPS      factories     NOT     TOUCHED     BY     BIG     FLOOD. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  oldest  industries  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  makers 
of  the  famoys  Split  Hickory  vehicles,  escaped  all 
damage  from  the  flood.  The  general  havoc  created 
in  some  parts  of  Columbus  has  rapidly  given  way 
to  the  regular  order.  The  Ohio  Carriage  Factories 
and  others  happily  located  were  entirely  out  of 
reach,  and  far  removed  from  the  troubled  side  of  the 
city.  .  Their  business  is  progressing  without  inter- 
ruption, and  the  railroads  are  taking  prompt  care 
of  all  shipments. 


P 


ATE NTS 


2B 

YEARS' 
PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILUAMSON.  McLachlen  Bulldlnir,  Comer 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practioa  In  Pat«nt 
Offioa  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co 


B^  ^  ^^^  _A     Is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

DOSIOn   New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


182  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  England  Beekeepers 


Every  THin 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices 


ii\  Supplies 

Save  Freight 


CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


LINE-BRED 

CARNIOLAN  QUEENS 

Selected  and    bred  according  to  the  nio.st 
powerful   method   known   to   inten.sify   and 
peipetuate  the  good  qualities  of  the  breed- 
ing queen.    .    .    Orders  booked  now  for  June  delivery. 

Untested.  Sl.OO  each:  S9.00  per  doz.  Tested.  S1.50  each.  Breed- 
ers (1912  rearing),  SlO.flO.  Ask  for  our  paper,  "  Superiority  of 
the  C'arniolan  Bee."    It's  free. 

ALBERT  C.  HANN,         PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Carnlolan  Queen  Breeder 


Pure  Golden  Italian  Queens 

Better  than  Last  Year 

Mated,  $1.00;  select  mated,  .?1..50:  select  tested,  $3.00; 
breeders  as  high  as  $50.00.  Send  for  booklet,  and  get 
the  best  .  .  My  breeders  produced  over  200  pounds 
of  surplus  each  last  year.  Try  them  and  see  what 
they  will  do  for  you. 

GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts— we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

128  Grand  Avenue 


If  You  Have  Dwindling  Colonies 

send  a  postal  for  price  list  on  young  Italian  bees  by 
the  pound,  with  or  without  queen.  No  Disease.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INQUIRE  AT  ONCE.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Reference  by  special  permission. 
First  National  Bank  of  Pomona.  Calif.  Address  475 
W.  Center  St.  J.  M.  STRIPSKEY,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Bees,  Queens,  Orange   Honey 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE  lll'lZ^r/J.'^ltU'^^^J:^. 

ARE   PERFECT  IN  ALL    RESPECTS    G   B.Lewis  company,  Watertown.  wis. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 

/Please  use  coupon  below,  check-\ 
Ving  the  numbers  of  items  wanted./ 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

1  MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 

^  WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the 
"  Spectator,"  of  the  Outlook,  of  New 
Y'ork.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the 
experiences  of  this  well-known  ^\Titer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before 
vou  lav  it  down.  Free. 
o  ■  THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT- 
■^  GROWER.  A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 
4  CATALOG  OP   BEEKEEPERS'    SUP- 

'*     PLIES.      Our    complete    catalog    will    be 

mailed   free  to  anv   address  on  request. 
^         SPRING   MANAGEMENT   OF   BEES. 
/     A    14-page   booklet    detailing    the    experi- 
.ences  of  some  successful  beekeepers,   and 
giving   instructions    on   this    ofttimes   per- 
plexing matter.     Price  10  cts. 
Q         HABITS   OF   THE   HONEYBEE.    By 
"     Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.    A  somewhat  scientific 
handling   cf   the    habits   and    anatomy    of 
the  bee.    Price  10  cts. 
Q         HOW   TO   KEEP    BEES.     A   book   of 
^     228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner   the   experience  of   a  beginner   in 
such   a   way   as  to   help   other   beginners. 
Price   $1.00   postpaid. 
-,  ^         THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.     A 
-I"     complete    encyclopedia    of    bees,    of    576 
pages,    fully    illustrated,    $2.00    postpaid; 
half  leather,   $2.75. 

GLEAJ^INGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.    A 
1 1     64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 
—the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.    Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new    subscribers    we    will    furnish    it    six 
months  for  25  cents. 
-,  o         BACK- YARD       BEEKEEPING.       Six 
-I  -     interesting    lessons     written     in     readable 
newspaper  style.      Many  facts  to  encour- 
age  the    "  City    Bound "    man   or   woman 
with   the   back-to-the-land   longing.      Free. 
■I  o         THE    BUCKEYE    BEEHIVE,    or    the 
-'-'-'     management     of     bees     in     double-walled 
hives.     Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
lieekeeper.       The    most    complete    booklet 
we   publish    for    free    distribution.      Illus- 
trated throughout;   84  pages. 
-1  i  ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 

-'-'*  tifuUy  printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive' and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,    if   required. 


CUT  COUPON   HERE 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked.     I  enclose 


$ to   cover   the   cost. 

1   1   1  2  1  4  1  7  1  8  1  9   1   10  1   11 

12 

13 

14  1 

.... 

Street  Address   or  R.F.D 

Town     

B.C. 


State. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

BEEKEEPERS 

Your  busy  .season  is  close  at  hand.  Get  wise, 
and  place  your  orders  with  the  supply  dealer 
who  will  save  you  money  and  serve  you  best 
with  Root's  quality  sections,  frames,  founda- 
tion, smokers,  extractors,  etc.  I  can  serve 
you  now  without  delay.  My  1913  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  these  things;  besides,  it  contains 
a  lot  of  information  to  those  interested  in  bees. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  breeding  of  three- 
banded  Italian  bees  and  queens.    Catalog  free. 


EARL  M.  NICHOLS 

Lyonsville,  Massachusetts 

ATTENTION  ! 

Very  important  to  all  lieekeep<-rs  all  over  the  world  -who 
desire  to  iniprovf  their  native  or  nii-xed  strains  of  bees  ! 

THE  DIKECT  EXPOKTATHiN  FROM  CARNIOLA  OF  THE 
GRAY -BANDED  ALPINE  BEE.  which  until  now  was  conduct- 
ed bv  the  Imperial  Roval  Ai>-ricultural  Ass'n  of  Carniola.  the 
undersigned  will.  IN  THE  KUTLiRE.  MANAGE  ON  HIS  OWN 
ACCOUNT.  JOHANN  STRCAR,  WiHnach, 

P.  O.  Wocheiner  Feistrilz,  Upper  Carniola  (Krain),  Austria. 

Owner  of  ati  Honors  awarded  to  him  at  various  apicultural 
exhibitions  for  his  anhievenients  as  a  breeder  of  the  best 
strain  of  Cariiiolans  and  producer  of  apicultural  products. 

ALL  QUEENS  TAKEN  FROM  FULL  COLONIES.  AND  NOT 
OVER  ONE  YEAH  OLD.  Mailed  postagre  free.  Dead  select 
tested  queens  will  be  replaced  if  returned  in  24  hours  after 
arrival,  except  when  tliev  arrive  in  such  a  state  in  South 
America  or  Australia.  J'earl  .-select  inrtesterl  queens  can  not  be 
replaced.  Send  remittance  iier  Intern.  Money  Order  with 
order.  Safe  arrival  of  nuclei  and  hives  "of  guaranteed.  Or- 
ders of  this  kind  must  be  accompanied  by  freigrht  expenses. 
The  safest  transport  of  stock  is  in  Carniolan  box  hives.  After 
arrival  ")•  later  the  combs  can  be  cut  out  to  fit  any  frame. 
Priren  of  select  tested  queens:  March,  April,  May,  $.5.00;  June, 
July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct..  $XbO.  Select  untested  quenis:  June, 
July.  Aug..  S2.00.  Caruiolaii  bo.r  hiven  with  4  to  5  lbs.  of  bees, 
select  tested  (lueen.  brood,  combs,  honey.  $7.00,  on  board  R.  R. 
station  Wocheiner  Feistritz.  Write  English  for  complete  Price 
List  and  new  Booklet  (which  will  be  maUed  postage  free) 
under  abnre  address. 


on  nPPRATinU  means  buying  right  and  selling  right. 
yU-UrLriHIlUn  We  are  a  co-operative  association, 
and  .sell  the  best  bee-supplies  obtainable  at  the  right 
prices.  It  will  pay  Western  beekeepers  to  send  for  our 
illustrated  catalog-. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 


How  to  Keep   Bees 

BY  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  ^\'ho  are  learning  beekeepjng  by  their  own 
effort.  Having  commenced  beekeeping  three 
times,  the  talented  author  is  jn  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  advice.  You  can  not  go 
wrong  in  getting  this  book.  It  is  charmingly  writ- 
ten and  easily  understood.  Price  §1.10  postpaid. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


Honey   reports   continued  from  page   2. 

Chicago. — There  is  no  change  of  any  importance 
in  the  market  since  our  last  report.  Of  course  the 
volume  of  business  is  gradually  growing  less;  but 
the  comb  honey  seems  to  be  exhausted,  or  nearly  so. 

Chicago,  April  7.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Liverpool. — Chilean  honey,  retail  sales  at  late 
rates  Business  is  Umited  by  small  supplies — $6.12, 
c  i  f  being  asked  for  average  pile  3 ;  Aprd-May 
shipment,  buyer's  ideas,  ?.5.88.  A  moderate  trade  has 
been  done  in  New  Zealand  honey  at  $10.80,  and  in 
.Tamaican  at  $6.72  to  $7.20,  and  stocks  are  now 
cleared  Small  sales  of  the  best  Californian  have 
been  made  at  $11.04;  $9.96  to  $11.04  is  quoted. 
For  Chilean  beeswa.x  the  market  is  firm.  Spot  stocks 
have  been  cleared  at  $39.48  to  $40.38  per  cwt.  Four 
tons  have  been  sold  at  $41.88  per  March-April  ship- 
ment. '  „  »    ^ 

Liverpool,   April  2.  Taylor  &  Co. 
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Better 
Queens 


I  have  had  17  years'  experience 
rearing-  queens,  and  am,  this  year,  rear- 
ing all  the  queens  for  the  Shely-Murry 
Bee  Co.  from  the  best  stock  obtainable. 
In  addition  to  supplying  our  own  yards 
with  all  the  young  queens  wanted,  I 
shall  offer  for  sale  a  few  at  the  follow- 
ing prices — three-banded  Italians: 

Untested:  90c;  6  for  .$5.00;  1-2  for 
$9.00;   100  for  .$65.00. 

Tested:  .$1.00;  6  for  |5.50;  12  for 
$10.00;   100  for  $75.00. 

Select  Tested :  $1.50;  6  for  $8.00; 
U  for  $15.00. 

A  few  fine  breeders  at  $5.00  each. 

Prices  of  nuclei  upon  application. 


H.  D.  Murry 

Manager  Shely-Murry  Bee  Co. 
Mathis,  Texas 


BREEDING^UEENS  .  . 

Can  be  sent  out  any  time  after  May  1. 
We  have  a  choice  lot  of  Italian  queens 
at  $-2.50,  .$5.00,  and  $!(».  No  untested 
queens  before  July.    Send  for  circular. 

Doolittle  &  Clark,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

Onondaga  County 
(;K><><><K>0<>0<K><>0»  •  •<>0<K><><)  <>0<><><>0-Q 

Our  HAND-MOORE  STRAIN 

3-BAND  ITALIANS 

Are  the  best  honey-g-atherers.    They  spoil  our  white- 
clover  honey  by  mixing   it  with   red  clover.     Record 
tongue  reach  23-100  of  an  inch.    Breed  strictly  for  bus- 
iness.    Untested,  75c;  12  for  $8  00;  50  fur  S2:).(lO. 

LATSHAW  HONEY  COMPANY 

CARLISLE,  INDIANA 
0-<><><><><>00<><K><K>«  ©  •<><>0<>-C><><H><K><>O<b 

PHARR'S  QUEENS 

We  desire  to  thank  our  former  patrons,  anil  ask  that, 
when  you  are  in  need  of  Golden  or  thrce-banded  Ital- 
ians, you  send  your  order  to  us  and  receive  fair  treat- 
ment. Tested,  81.50;  untested,  81 .00.  For  prices  on 
large  quantities  write  us.    .    .    Breeders,  ?3.00  to  S'5.00. 


New  Century  Queen  Rearing  Co. 

Berclalr,  Texas 

Comb  Honey  Prodycers!  S;?^  l^.'Sl^^s'^ 

bined  Section  Press  and  Foundation  P'astener.  Sold 
with  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction,  and  delivered  any- 
where in  U.  S.,  on  remittance  of  .*;i.00. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn..  Denver,  Colo. 


rcu- 
om- 


"QUEENS" 


FROM  . 


The  Penn  Company, 
of  Penn,  Lowndes 
County,  Mississippi 


"GOLDEN"  and  "THREE- 
BANDED"  ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


Unsurpassed  for  Gentleness  and 
Working  Qualities,  and  World 
Beaters    as    Honey    Gatherers. 


Queen  Circular  on  request 
by  Return  Mail 

The  Penn  Co.,    Penn,  Miss. 


W.  H.  LAWS 

is  again  ready  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  the  present  season.  Law's  Red- 
elover  Italians  are  as  good  as  can  be  had. 
One  firm  who  bought  over  lioo  queens 
from  me  in  19H  sa\s,  "Your  queens  are 
very  satisfactory."  We  are  booking  or- 
ders now,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  ma^l  all  (jueens  by  return 
mail  when  so  ordered.  My  bees  are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  all  disea.se. 
Queens  sent  out  under  the  usual  guaran- 
tees. Prices:  Single  queen.  Si:  six  for$o. 
Breeding  queens,  none  better,  each,  |5. 


W.  H.  LAWS,  8EEVILLE.  BEE  COUNTV,  TEXAS 


Taylor'sThree-banded  Italian  Queens 

are  now  Ready  to  go  by  Return  Mail 

We  have  hundreds  of  line  testimonials  about 
our  queens.  Untested,  $1.00  each  or  $9.00  a  doz. 
Tested,  §1.^5  each  or  $1  l.oo  a  doz.  Select  tested, 
$1.50  each  or  116.00  a  doz.  Breeders,  the  very 
best,  from  .$,5.00  to  §5.00  each.  No  better  queens 
raised.    Send  all  orders  to 


J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son, 


Beeville,  Texas 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterer^:  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  $1.00:  select  tested,  $1.50.  Plans 
'  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  \5c:  "  How  to  Increase," 
l-)c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT.  Glenwood,  Mich. 


12  &LteANlN(JS    IN    BEfi    CULTURE 


SPRING  IS  HERE 

and  soon  the  bees  will  be  flying,  breeding, 
and  increasing  in  strength.  .  Swarming 
will  then  take  place.  .  Are  you  prepared 
for  the  increase?  .  Be  forehanded,  and 
have  your  hives  all  ready.  .  We  carry  a 
large  line  of  hives  and  other  goods.  Our 
catalog  for  1913  is  now  ready  for  mailing. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


.     .     ROOTS   .     . 

POWER  HONEY -EXTRACTORS 

Our  new  catalog  is  full  of  information  about  these  labor-saving 
machines.  With  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  the 
power  extractors  are  being  sold  largely  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  present  demand  is  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Head  what  a  California  producer  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
disinterested  party,  which  we  are  permitted  to  see  and  publish : 

Gentlemen: — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  ball-bearing-  Root 
Automatic  extractor,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  This  machine  runs 
so  easy  that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and  the  men, 
while  using  the  No.  17,  which  I  formerly  had,  could  average  only  1000  lbs.  per  day, 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  2000  lbs.  with  but  one  additional  man.  No 
apiary  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for  making  an  invention  that  is  such 
a  satisfaction,  and  financially  to  the  honey-producers'  interests. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.  B.  B.  Hogaboom. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  new  catalog 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

NewTork,  l;59-141  Franklin  St.  Chicago,  21;?-231  Institute  Place  Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St. 

Des  Moines,  565  W.  7th  St.        St.  Paul,  102-1  Mississippi  St.        Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  many  large  centers 
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CONE 

RICH  LANDS-REASONABLE 


m-M 


Ls:i^;^^fe=^ 


r' 


Virginia's  truck  lands  assure 
attractive  returns  from  intelligent 
cultivation.    North  and  South  Carolina 
afford  splendid  opportunities  to  raise  under 
attractive  conditions  Potatoes,  Melons,  Tobacco, 
Sugar  Cane,  Dewberries,  Strawberries.   Georgia,  the  em- 
pire state  of  the  south,  attracts  the  homeseeker  who  wants  to 
locate  on  rich,  arable  land,  producing  good  money  crops  with- 
in easy  reach  of  markets.     Florida,  land  of  opportunity,  home  of  the  successful  cn-Iti- 
vation  of  the  Orange,  Grape  Fruit,  Celery  and  a  long  list  of  Vegetables,  which  combina- 
tion of  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  puts  in  the  first  markets  at  best  prices.     Several  crops 
annually,  crop-growing  season  348  days.     The  Six  Southern  States  traversed  by  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  offer  special  inducements.  Ideal  climate,  water  plentiful,  quick  transportation  to 
markets.    Illustrated  booklets  free. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt,.  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY,  Suite    376 ,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


,f 


CULF 

ntxicol 


It  runs  on  keroBone  (coal  oil),  gasoline,  alcohol 
or  distillate  without  change  of  equipment- 
starts  without  cranking— runs  in  either  direc- 
tion—throttle governed— hopper  cooled— speed 
controlled  while  running- no  cams- no  valves 
— no  gears— no  sprockets — only  three  moving 
parts— portable— light  weight— great  power— 
starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below  zero— com- 
plete, ready  to  run— children  operate  them— 5- 
year  Ironolad  guarantee  —  15-day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 

which  shows  how  Sandow  will  be  useful 

I.    Our  special  advertising  uropo- 

sition  eaves  you  one-half  cost  of  first 

engine  sold  in  your  county.  (164) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 

72    Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


mm^ 


The  famous  WITTE  t 
Gasoline  Engi  ne,  built 
for  43  years  by  Ed.  Witte, 
master  engine  builder,  now  sold  direct  to  you.  I 
The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every  im- 
provement up-to-date— detached  cylinders,  verti- 
cal valves,etc.— the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a  I 
Real  5-Year  Guarantee.    Just  think!    It   takes] 
only  2c  to  get  the  money-saving,  factory  prices 
on  54  styles  and  sizes.    Save  money!    Writeat! 
once  for    FREE    TRIAL   OFFER    and   catalog. 
State  style  and  size  wanted.    Address 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1937  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 
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FARM  FENCE    im  M^ 


41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

EITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  2 1    Huncie.  Ind 


Farmers  and  Fanciers 

should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses;  tells  cost  to  build;  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS-$2  25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Essex  Incnbator  Co.,     81  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


Wmw^ 


RGAINS 

ISO  slviej- 
13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 
freight.     Send  for  bargain  fence 
lOK  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FREE. 
BROWN  FENCE  4  WIRE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  91  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


450,000 


TREES 


200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  lOc. 
Catalog  free      LEWIS  ROESCH  &  SON,    Box  A,  Fredonia,  N.T. 


.  .  THE  .  . 


KENNARD  HOUSE 

Cor.  West  6th  and  St.  Clair  Sts. 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


In  the  Wholesale  District 

100  Outside  Rooms 

$1.00  per  Day  and  up 

European  Plan 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Handy  to  Everywhere 


Big  Potato  Crops 


Banish  blight  and  bugs  by  spraying  the  wcif, 
thorough  way,  saturating  thoroughly.  Over 
300,000  farmers  and  gardeners  use 

Brown's  Auto  Sprays 

Auto  Spray  No.  1  is  most  powerful 
and   efficient  of  all  hand   sprayers. 
Capacity  four  gal.    Guaranteed  to  doi 
best  work  in  shortest  time  at  lowest  cost. 
Auto   pop  ni>zzle    throws    round,     fine, 
and  coarse  sprays  and  streams.    Easiest 
to  handle.    40  styles  and  sizes— hand  and 
power  outfits.    Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic 
Nozzle  for    large   sprayers— great    time 
and  money  saver,  positively  will  notc'.og 
—adjustable  from  fine  spray  to  powerful 
stream.      Write  for  complete   Spraying 
Guide  and  full  particulars. 
The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. ,    20  Jay  St. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Keep  Ants  Away 

They  will  not  attack  or  come  near 
woodwork  if  it  is  painted  with 
AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

EKQtSTERED 

and  will  stayawayfrom  beehives 

so  protected,  Write  for  circular. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserv'gCo 

Depot  103,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE   CULTURE 
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The  Most  Economical 
Motorcycle  Ever  Made 

ON  July  3rd,  1908,  the  Harley- David- 
son established  a  new  world's  record 
for  economy,  traveling  50  miles  over 
give  and  take  country  roads  on  one  quart 
and  one  ounce  of  gasoline. 

Despite  continued  repeated  efforts  to 
break  this  record,  it  has  never  been  even 
equalled  by  any  other  make  of  machine. 
In  addition  to  its  economy,  the 


has  many  desirable  exclusive  features,  among 
which  are  the  Ful-Floteing  Seat  and  Free- 
wheel Control.  These  two  combined  features 
have,  unquestionably,  made  ttie  Harley-David- 
son  the  most  comfortable  m^  torcycle.  Local 
Harley  -  Davidson  dealers  everywhere  have 
machines  on  display.  Call  and  see  them  or 
write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Harley -Davidson  Motor  Co., 


727  A  Street 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Q^m/^^  $25  to  $40 
^d  V  C  on  a  BUGGY 


Phelps'  Free  Book  shows  largest  selpction  of  high  grade 
buggies  in  America,  140  st^ies  all  sold  direct  to  user. 
167,000  now  in  use.    Full  and  complete  line  ol  Harness, 

30  Days  Free  Road  Test— 2  Years  Guarantee 

Write  Phelps  apostal  orletter  tonight.  Postage  on  bee  book 
paid.  Don't  pay  dealers  high  price 
pocket  that  profit  yourselt. 

H.  C-  Phelps, Pres. 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Sta.  293  ^      Columbus, 

Ohioc 


SOMETHING  NEW 

'*KANT-KLOG"  J 

SPRAYERS    ^^si 

Gets   twice    the    results    ^-?'^-'°""^'' 
with  same  labor  and  fluid,     cj^ 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.    Ten   styles.    For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash- 
ing,etc  Agents  Waated.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

207  Broadway.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


praying 

Guide 

FREE 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT    SERVICE 


Send  for  Annaa!  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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THE 


Coward 

Goo<15ense 

Sho 


made  over  a  perfect-fitting  last 
which  follows  the  natural  outlines 
of  growinj^-  feet.  Roomy  at  the  toe, 
supports  arch  and  ankle — safeguards 
against  "  flat-foot. '" 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  30  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalog.  Mail  Orders  Filled. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


BUY  YOUR.  KURNACE 

$10I>0WN    $10AM0NTH 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling  di- 
rect saves  you  the  dealer's  profits  and 
excessive   charges   for   installation.     Tlie 

JAHANT  FURNACE 

with  the  patented  "Down  Draft  System"  is  best 
for  residences,  scliools,  liotels.  cliurches,  etc., 
liecause  if,  delivers  plent.v  of  heat  wherever  and 
whenever  d'^sired  at  a  saving  of  1-3  to  1-3  in  fuel 
hills.  Install  the  Jahant  yourself.  We  send 
complete  outfit,  freight  prepaid,  with  special 
plans,  detailed  instructions,  and  all  necessary 
tools  for  installation.  Satisf.^ction  guaranteed 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Write  for  fri^e  tllust'd  book. 

THE  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 

1F7   Mill  Street  AKRON,  OHIO 


BEESWAX 
WANTED! 


Recent  demand  for  comb  foundation 
has  been  good,  and  our  stock  of  bees- 
wax is  running  low.  We  offer  for  good 
average  quality  and  prompt  shipment 
;>()  cts.  per  lb.  cash,  or  33  in  trade,  de- 
livered at  Medina.  Shipments  from 
the  Pacific  coast  should  be  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  From  other  Western  points, 
pack  in  double  bags  to  get  the  most 
favorable  rate.  Be  sure  to  mark  the 
shipment  so  it  can  be  identified  when 
it  arrives,  and  send  us  a  shiijping  re- 
ceipt with  a  .statement  of  gross,  tare, 
and  net  weight  shipped.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  gives  us  something  to 
check  so  as  to  determine  whether  any 
has  been  lost  in  transit. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 


Medina,  Ohio 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow. 


Best  for  windbreaks.     Protect  crops  and  stock. 
I  Keep  house  and  barn  warmer— save  fuel— save 
I  feed.     Hill's  evergreens  are  hardy,  nursery- 
I  grown — low  priced.  Get  Hill's  free  illustrated 
I  evergreen  book  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Uf- 
Ifers— from  $4.50  upper  Thousand.  56  years 
I  experie.ice.  World's  largest  growers.  VVrite. 
In     MILL  MUSKUY  (  (».,   Ino.      i^er^een 
1246  <«■»'»'' ^t*-.    l»un(Iee,   His.      ^pecialista. 


THE'BEST  'LIGHT 


MAKES  and  burns  Its  own  gas.  Pro- 
duces 100  candle  power  light — 
brlghterthan  electricity  oracetylene 
[ — cheaper  than  kerosene.  Mo  dirt. 
I  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 
I  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed.  Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

the;  best  lilGHT  CO. 

306    E.  Stb  8t.,  Canton,  OlUo 


Containers  for  Comb   and    Extracted   Honey 

We  offer  this  year  a  very  complete  line  of  cartons  for  comb  honey — any  size 
or  color,  with  any  desired  printing:.  Bottles,  jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
honey  with  capacity  ranging  from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a  barrel.  Special  at- 
tention is  dire  ted  to  our  assortment  of  Friction-top  Pails  and  to  tin  cans  of 
^2,1,  and  5  gallon  capacity.     Get  full  information,  prices,  and  samples. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,       -----         Medina,  Ohio. 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  yonr  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
26  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intenoed  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  aid  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Cohirnns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


Spanish-needle  honey,  blended;  quality  the  finest; 
60-11).  tins,  or  liquefied  in  pails  of  any  size. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,   Hebron,   Ind. 

Fancy  clover  honey  in  one-gallon  cans.  One, 
$1.50;    two,    $1.45   each. 

Geo.  Shiber,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.         C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Two  dozen  60-lb.  cans  of  clover  hon- 
ey, 7^   cents  per  lb.    Samples  on  application. 

J.  RiDLEV,   Stevensville,   Mont. 

We  have  on  hand  a  large  shipment  of  extract- 
ed white-clover  honey  from  a  prominent  producer. 
This  honey  has  a  very  heavy  body,  and  was  well 
ripened  before  it  was  taken  off  the  hives.  We  ship 
it,  if  preferred,  in  liquid  form  without  extra  charge, 
in  new  tin  cans  holding  five  gallons  each,  two  cans 
in  a  case.  Ask  for  free  sample  of  lot  81,  and  our 
price.  We  have  some  fine  fall  amber  extracted.  An 
early  fall  flow  caught  a  producer  before  he  could 
get  his  white  honey  off,  so  his  crop  had  to  be  graded 
as  amber.  Free  sample  and  the  price  for  asking. 
Lot  No.  69.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honev,    and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted, — Comb,    extracted   honey,    and  beeswax. 
Write  us.         Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wanted. — To  buy  100  colonies  of  bees. 

David  Running,  Filion,   Mich. 

Wanted. — Carload  of  bees  for  May  delivery,  from 
this  or  nearby  State.  W.  J.  Manlev,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

Wanted. — 50  colonies  In  box  or  frame  hives. 
Wiley  A.  Latshaw,  Carlisle,   Ind. 

Wanted. — Raw  furs,  honest  prices,  honest  grades. 
George  E.  Kramer,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Wanted. — Second-hand  empty  beehives.  "  Key," 
3613,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,   Ohio. 

Wanted. — Bees  by  the  pound  in  May,  with  young 
laying  queen  to  each  pound. 
"The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont. 

Wanted. — Kodak,     typewritter,     22-rifle.      Watch 
and  books  in  exchange  for  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Jacob  McQueen,  Baltic,  Ohio. 

I  will  exchange  a  $75  Emerson  t>'pe^vTiter  for  25 
hives  of  bees  or  35  lbs.  of  bees  in  1-lb.  packages 
with  queen  in  each.     Write  me  at  once. 

Vern  O.  Derby,  Wileyville,  W.  Va. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 

FOR  SALE 


A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices. 

A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Thos.    Litz,   Osceola   Mills,    Pa. 

Special  low  price  on  all  grades  of  foundation  to 
close  out.  A.  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — 100  lbs.  medium  brood  foundation. 
Theo.  Weiler,  Rt.  3,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

For  Sale. — 25  single-walled  hives,  with  supers. 
Leon  Howden,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case,  tcood  as  new;  25  cents  per  case. 

C.'H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — 12  Danzenbaker  supers  with  sections 
and  starters,   all  as  good  as  new. 

Leon  Morris,  Rt.  20,  Elizabethtown,  Ind. 

For    Sale. — 20   nine-frame   L.   hives   complete   in 
good  condition.    First   check  for   $15.00   takes   them. 
S.  C.  Jones,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

For  S.\le. — Beekeepers'  supplies;  bees  and  hon- 
ey. The  only  satisfactory  hive  for  this  climate.  Write 
for   circular.      A.   E.   Burdick,    Sunnyside,    Wash. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Texas. 

For  Sale  or  Trade. — Automobile  and  trailer,  in 
Al  condition;  want  bees  and  hives.  Have  auto  truck, 
so   no  longer  need  above  outfit. 

F.   B.   Cavanagh,  Hebron,    Ind. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The   Penn   Co., 

(Successor  to  J.   M.  .Jenkins.)  Penn,   Miss. 

Root's  goods  at  Savannah.  The  logical  center  for 
your  orders.  The  quality  is  unexcelled.  Service  ac- 
curate  and  prompt.     Catalog  gladly. 

L.  W.  Crovatt,  Box  134,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east 
Oregon  beekeepers'  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.    It  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

C.  E.  Shriver.  Boise,  Idaho. 

For  Sale. — 400  new  eight-frame  supers  in  flat, 
with  fence  separators  and  section-holders,  fitted  for 
plain  sections,  4 ',.1  x4%  xlVz,  with  tins,  super 
springs,  all  complete,  each,  35  cts. ;  in  lots  of  25, 
30  cts.  each.     F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 


For  Sale.- — One  Huther  Bro.'s  8-incli  groover  or 
dado  head;  cuts  Vs  to  1  in.  bj'  1-16;  used  but  lit- 
tle, with  one-inch  hole,  $10;  cost  $12.30.  One  12- 
inch  rip-saw,  75  cts. ;  one  10-inch  cutoff  saw,  75 
cts. ;  one  8-inch  cutoff  saw,  50  cts. ;  one  saw-man- 
drel for  same,  with  2% -inch  pulley,  $2.00,  or  the 
lot  for  $14.         M.  C.  Silsbee,  Haskinville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 100  ten-frame  hives,  90  cts.  each; 
11  ten-frame  Woodman  Protection  hives,  $1.25  each; 
50  ten-frame  extracting  supers,  TV2  inches  deep,  35 
cts.  each.  The  above  are  all  empty,  no  frames;  are 
all  Root  make  except  Protection  hives ;  are  in  good 
shape,    and  worth   the   money. 

W.   H.   Townsend,   Hubbardston,   Mich. 


APRIL   15,    1913 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Golrlen  Italian  queens.    Untested,  $1.25  each. 

J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Florida. 

For    Sale. — 100    colonies    of    bees,    fine   location. 
Chas.  Paekke,  Morris,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

-50  to  300  colonies,   eight-frame,  good 
E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


For  Sale. 
condition. 


For  Sale. — Colonies  of  Italian  bees,  good  condi- 
tion, $5.00  per  colony.  H.  M.  Reijiels, 

Springfield  Gardens,   L.   I.,   N.   Y. 

For  Sale. — -Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded, 
prolific,  hardy,  gentle.  Ready  May  15.  Untest-ed, 
$1.00  each.  J.  F.  Archdekin,  Rt.  7,   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dead  beekeepers'  heirs  fearing  bees  can  sell  to 
Frank  Allen,  Philipshurg,  Quebec,  who  comes, 
packs,  and  ships  them. 

For  Salf. —  %.  lb.  bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50; 
add  price  of  queen  to  each  package  Italian  or  Car- 
niolan,   $1.00.  Rosedale  Apiaries, 

J.  B.  Marshall,  Big  Bend,  La. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay  you  profit.    Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 100  Hoffman  frames,  $2.75  ;  40  ten- 
frame  hives,  1%  story,  nailed  and  painted,  $40; 
all  new,  never  been  used.  G.  E.  Morgan, 

1006  W.   Church  St.,   Champaign,   111. 

Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50; 
breeder  queens,  $5.00  each;  two-frame  nuclei,  with 
untested  queen,  $3.00;  three-frame,  $4.00. 

E.  M.   COLLYER,  75   Broadway,   Ossining,   N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 25  colonies  pure  Italian  bees,  in 
eight-frame  dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman  frames. 
Moore  queens  of   1912.     Price   $8.00   each. 

F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale. — 2  yards  of  bees;  section  and  extract- 
ing  supers;    eight-frame    Root    extractor;    IV^ -horse- 
power  engine.     Good  honey  market. 
28^70  The  Bee  Man,   Chamberino,  New  Mexico. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens  now  ready ;  safe  ar- 
rival and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  Select  untested, 
$1.00  each.  All  orders  will  receive  our  prompt  at- 
tention. E.  A.   Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

California  Italian  queens,  fine  honey-gatherers ; 
gentle,  none  better.  Select  untested,  75  cts. ;  tested, 
$1.00.  Full  colonies  in  neat  modern  hives  reason- 
able. J.  E.  Wing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


Do  you  wish  to  be  treated  right?    Then  send  your 

orders    for    untested    three-banded   Italian    queens   to 

us — 75    cts.    each;    $4.25    for    6;    $8.00    per    dozen. 

Safe  arrival,  and  the  Golden  Rule  for  all  customers. 

The  Golden  Rule  Bee  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Golden    Italian    queens    of    best    strain,    all    cells 
built  in  stron?  colonies,  no  foul  brood  or  other  dis- 
ease.     Untested,    $1.00;    tested,    $1.50.    Cash    with 
order.    Booking  orders  now;  delivery  about  April  15. 
Ben  Robinson,  Taylor,  Texas. 

The  Two  B's  of  quality!  Italian  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups  for  all  that  is  best,  unexcelled.  Queens, 
$1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00.  Eggs,  prize-winning  pen, 
15  for  $5.00;  "A"  pen,  15  for  $3.00;  30  for  $5.00. 
Bred  in  their  purity.  H.  William  Scott,  Barre,  Vt. 

Hardy  three-band  Italian  bees  and  queens.  Gen- 
tle, prolific  honey-gatherers.  Guaranteed  purely  mat- 
ed or  another  queen.  No  disease,  no  loss  in  1912- 
'13.  $1.00  each;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00  by  return 
mail.  Colonies,  $6.00;  nuclei,  $3.00  with  queens. 
S.   G.   Crocker,  Jr.,   Sta.   L,   Baltimore,  Md. 
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Virginia  three-banded  Italian  queens,  untested,  75 
cts. ;  tested,  $1.00.  All  dead  queens  replaced  free. 
Ready   Mav   15. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

For  Sale. — 200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  at  $5.00 
per  colony ;  nearly  all  of  the  Moore  strain — the  best 
honey-gatherers  on  earth.  Queens  all  last  season's 
rearing.    Address  G.   H.   Adams, 

Spring  and  Centi'al  Aves.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
Thev  are  equal  to  anv.  Everv  queen  guaranteed. 
Price   $1.00;    6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.   S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Virginia. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Eeach  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Bbockwell,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3   Wilcox   St.,   Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

Fine  tested  and  select  tested  Italian  queens  of  last 
season's  rearing.    Gentle  three-banded  stock  that  ^vi\\ 
increase  your  honey  crop.    Order  now  for  spring  de- 
livery.   Tested  queens,   $2.00  each;   select,   $2.50. 
H.  C.  Short,  Winchester,  Ohio. 

Montana  queens,  bred  in  the  Musselshell  Valley. 
Xo  other  bees  vrithin  60  miles ;  foul-brood  unknown ; 
all  queen  candy  boiled.  Three-banded  Italian  queens, 
ready  June  1."  Untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Or- 
ders booked  now.  Elso  Apiary,  Elso,  Mont. 

No  spring  dwindling.  Bees  from  the  Land  of 
Flowers.  By  express,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices 
on  application.  "A  pound  of  bees  in  March  is  worth 
a  swarm  in  June."  Also  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 
Queens  of  famous  J.  P.  Moore  stock.  None  better. 
Never  any  disease.  Edwin  G.  Baldwin,  Deland,  Fla. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each.  Bees 
per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50.  No  dis- 
ease here.    Every  thing  guaranteed. 

C.   B.   Bankston,  Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,   Texas. 

Curd  Walker's  strain  of  red-clover  queens  produce 
workers  that  are  fine  honey-gatherers.  Testimonials 
sent  on  request.  Untested,  1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12, 
$9.00;  24,  $17.50.  Tested,  $2.00  till  June;  then 
$1.50.  Curd  Walker,  Queen-breeder, 

Rt.   1,   Box   18,   Jellico,   Tenn. 

Italian   bees   by   the   pound   or   in   nuclei ;    %    lb. 

bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.75;  2  lbs.,  $3.25;  nuclei, 
$1.25  per  frame.  Bees  ready  April  1.  Write  for 
prices  on  queens  in  small  or  large  lots;  also  bees  in 
carload  lots.    Carload  lots  ready  May  1. 

Arvin,  Nusbaum  Co.,  Meldrim,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — Swarms!  Swarms!  %  lb.  young  bees 
with  untested  Italian  queens,  shipped  as  1  %  lbs. 
$1.75;  1  lb.  voung  bees  with  untested  Italian  queen 
shipped  as  2%  lbs.,  $2.25,  F.  O.  B.  here;  6,  10  cts 
less  each.  This  is  the  best  way  to  increase  and  im- 
prove your  bees.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar 
anteed.    Circular  free. 

W.  D.  ACHORD,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama. 

There  is  a  key  to  all  business ;  and  the  key  to 
successful  honey-production  is  "  good  "  queens.  We 
have  them,  and  know  how  to  raise  them.  Thirty-five 
years'  experience.  Three-banded  Italians,  75  cts. 
"each;  $4.25  for  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  We  handle  success- 
fully the  orders  o   fthe  largest  producers. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Rialto,   Cal. 


For  Sale. — Tliree-banded  Italian  queens  and 
packages.  Best  honey-gatherers.  Satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  No  disease.  Ready  about  April  1. 
One  untested  queen,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25;  12  for 
18.00.  After  April  15,  Vz  lb.  bees,  $1.00.;  1  lb., 
$1.50;  good  weight;  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express.  Add 
price  of  queens  if  wanted.  These  are  young  bees, 
so  will  live  longer  than  those  you  have  wintered. 

W.   D.   ACHORD,   Pitzpatrick,'  Bullock  Co.,   Ala. 

We  will  requeen  all  our  2000  colonies  this  spring 
with  young  queens,  bred  from  our  best  home  and 
imported  Italian  stock.  We  offer  the  year-old  queens, 
removed  from  these  hives,  at  40  cts.  each;  untested 
queens,  this  year's  breeding,  60  cts.  each.  Special 
reduced  prices  for  100  or  more,  either  old  or  young. 
We  breed  for  business,  not  looks.  No  disease;  de- 
livery guaranteed.  Book  orders  now  to  insure  early 
delivery.        Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,   Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 

Foe  Sale. — 40  acres,  improved,  in  the  sage  belt, 
with  fixtures  to  run  200  colonies  bees.    Price  $1000. 
Phil  B.  Reed,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Feed  and  cider  mill,  with  building 
18  by   62,  two-story  and  basement. 

R.   W.   Parnham,   Midland,   Mich. 

For  Sale. — New  improved  place — four-room 
house;  other  buildings;  artesian  water.  Fine  for 
bees,  chickens,  apples;  $900,  half  cash,  balance  on 
time.  61658,   Box  32,   St.   David,  Arizona. 

Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  intere.sted  in  Virginia. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Room  73,  Roanoke.  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted  at  once,   help  in  apiaries. 

P.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 


Wanted. — First-class  bee-man  to  take  charge  of 
200  colonies  of  bees.  Jacob  Huffman, 

703  West  Washington   St.,   Monroe,   Wis. 

Wanted. — Young  man  to  work  in  apiary.  State 
age,  experience,  and  wages  expected. 

Chas.  Adams,  Greeley,  Col. 

Wanted. — ^A  good  reliable  bee-man  for  the  coming 
seasO'U.  State  experience,  age,  wages,  and  give  ref- 
erences in  first  letter.  J.  B.  Merwin,  Prattsville,  N.Y. 


Wanted. — Reliable   man  of  good  habits   to   work 
with  bees  for  season  of  1913.    Use  automobile.    Fine 
roads,   fine  climate.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 
W.  J.  Stahlman,  Clint,  El  Paso  Co.,  Texas. 

Wanted. — Thoroughly     experienced     beeman     to 
work    in    a    series    of    out-apiaries;    wages    $60    per 
month  and  board.    Write  for  further  information. 
A.  J.  Spurlin,  Box  38,   Rosedale,   Cal. 

Wanted. — -Young  man  of  good  habits  who  does 
not  use  intoxicating  liquors  or  tobacco  to  work  with 
bees  for  season  of  1913.  State  wages  and  experi- 
ence in  first  letter.    P.   O.  Cohocton,   Rt.   3. 

M.   C.   Silsbee,  Haskinville,   N.   Y. 

Wanted. — Young  man  who  understands  bees 
thoroughly,  to  take  charge  of  medium-sized  apiary, 
and  work  in  greenhouses  and  gardens  also.  Could 
furnish  steady  work  every  month  in  the  year.  Per- 
manent position,  with  chance  for  advancement.  Want 
young  man  who  is  sober,  honest,  reliable,  and  a 
quick  willing  worker.  Address  at  once,  stating 
wages  expected.   W.  B.  Davis   &   Co.,  Aurora,   111. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

MISCELLANEOUS 

White  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.    Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,    Spencer,  O. 

For  Sale. — Soy  beans,  green  flowering  dahlia, 
thornless  raspberry;  20  named  dahlia,  $1.00  by  mail. 
Circular  free.  Jacob  McQueen.   Baltic,   Ohio. 

Senator  Dunlap  strawberrv-plants.  Good  plants 
by  mail,  per  50,  45  cts.;  100,  75  cts.;  300,  $1.70; 
by   express,    1000,   $3.75. 

P.  A.  Anderson,  Grand  Mound,  Iowa. 

Maple  syrup  of  finest  quality,  now  ready  for  ship- 
ment.    One-gallon   can,    $1.15;   per   case  of  six  one- 
gallon  cans,   $6.60,  P.  O.  B.    Address 
C.  C.  Parkhurst,  Rt.   1,  Phalanx  Station,   Ohio. 


POULTRY 


Buff  Orpingtons,   Buff  Leghorns,   Anconas. 

Marle  W.  Wemmee,  Jacksonville,  Ohio. 

Rose    Comb    Black    Minorca    Eggs — 15    for    $1.00. 
Lee   Gidlev,  Morgantown,   W.  Va. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  Best  of  all.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Mating  list  free.  D.  S.  Durall,  Hurdland,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — -S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, $4.00  per  100.         B.  Chase,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Prize-vpinning  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  mating 
list — it's  free.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Porter,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

Two-months-old  pullets,  pure  W.  Leghorn ;  a  few 
R.  I.   Reds ;   laying  kind.     Order  early. 

Wm.  Jacobs,  Star  Rt.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties ;  also 
geese  and  Belgian   hares.    Catalog  free. 

Levi  Stumb,  Richland  Center,   Pa. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  The  most  persistent  layers 
and  non-sitting  variety.  Eggs,  $1.50  and  $3.00  per 
15.  Walter  M.  Adema,   Berlin,   Mich. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  day-old  chicks,  $3  per  25  ; 
$11  per  100;  stock  and  eggs,  none  better.  Booklet 
free.  H.  M.   Mover,   Rt.  2,    Bechtelsville,    Pa. 

Eggs  at  a  sacrifice  from  my  prize-winners.  Pure 
Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Grand  type, 
and  pure  white;  $3.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  30. 

James  R.   Lampson,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  quality,  pro- 
lific layers  of  large  snow-white  eggs;   15,  $1.50. 
Valley  Citv  Poultry   Farm, 
Rt.  12,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons,  the  kind  that 
lay,  weigh,  and  pay.  My  pen  is  headed  by  Black 
Chief  Junior.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  booked,  $3.00 
for  15.  C.  L.  Cole,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Standard-bred  heavy-laying  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds ;  stock  of  highest  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalog.    Do  it  now. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  prize- 
winning  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — the 
best  layers  I  ever  owned,  and  I  have  tried  them  all. 
They  are  beauties,  too.  Per  setting  of  15,  $1.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  O.  RouDABUSH,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Eggs  from  prize-winning  single  comb  Buff  Or- 
pingtons— 2  special  pens;  Martz  and  Rogers  strain, 
$3.50  per  15;  utility  flock,  free  range,  $1.25  per 
15;  $5.50  per  100.  Also  eggs  from  fawn  and  white 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  scoring  up  to  94%  ;  $1.50 
per  13;   $4.50  per  50.        James  McKendrick, 

Glenlussa  Farm,   Ernie,   Iowa. 
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Famous  Dumaresq  Buttercups  and  stock.  Send 
eggs  to  England,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  California, 
with  good  reports  and  safety.  My  matings  are  tine 
this  year.  Pens  headed  by  "  Dewey,"  blue-ribbon 
winner — first  pen  at  Rochester ;  this  year  Toronto, 
second,  and  Palermo  second,  all  blue-ribbon  win- 
ners. Testimonials  of  pullets  laying  in  124  days. 
Eggs  for  hatching.    Send  for  circular. 

Mrs.    J.    S.    DUMAEESQ, 
Cato's  Hall,   Rt.   5,  Easton,   Maryland. 
Vice-president  American  Buttercup  Club. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Snow-white  Indian  Runner  ducks ;  handsome  and 
hardy ;  Fishel  strain  direct.    Eggs  for  sale. 

F.  J.  Armstrong,  Nevada,  Ohio. 

Select  thoroughbred  Indian  Runner  ducks,   white 
and  fawn.   Eggs,   $1.00  per  dozen ;  $7.00  per   100. 
J.  C.  Wheeler,  921  Austin  Boulevard,  Oak  Park,  III. 

True  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Handsome  and  hardy,  and  the  best  of  layers.  I  can 
start  you  with  the  best.    Eggs,  $1.00  per  11. 

H.   C.    Lee,   Box   254,    Brooksville,   Ky. 

Fawu  and  White  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.00 
per  11;  $7.00  per  100.  Day-old  ducklings,  25  cts. 
each.    Mailing  list  free. 

Kent  Jennings,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Eggs  that  hatch  from  I.  R.  ducks,  Houdans,  Leg- 
horns, Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Wyanodts,  Ganses,  and 
M.  B.  turkeys.     Send  for  mating  list. 

Brookside  Farm,  Trimble,   Ohio. 

Indian   Runner    duck   eggs,    13    for   $1.00.     Fawn 
and   white,   white-egg  strain.    Also   Mammoth   Black 
Bronze  turkey  eggs,  25  cts.  per  egg. 
Sarah  Widrig,  Rt.  29,  Burt,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Spencer  Strain  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Wonderful  layers  of  large  pure-white  eggs.  Write 
for  prices  of  stock  and  eggs. 

Breeze  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 

A.   R.   Williams,   Prop.,   Rt.   4,   Winchester,   Ind. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


Our  subscribers,  when  planning  to  place  orders, 
will  do  well  to  inquire  whether  or  not  oui'  advertis- 
ers can  supply  queens  on  the  dates  desired.  Mr.  F. 
Hughes,  Gillett,  Ark.,  writes  us  under  date  of  April 
4  that  he  is  booked  full  for  spring  delivery. 


Do  you  want  eggs  from  the  original  Fawn  and 
White  Indian  Runner  ducks?  Send  $1.25,  and  15 
pure-white  eggs  will  be  delivered  to  you  in  perfect 
hatching  condition,  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  S.  C.  R. 
I.   Reds   eggs   the  same  price. 

Rob't   Bird,   Pinckneyville,    111. 

Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large,  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Fawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
you  with  the  best.    Satisfaction  guarnteed. 

C.  O.  Yost,  Box  D,  Rt.  4,  Winchester,  Ind. 


BEEKEEPERS  DIRECTORY 

Jfutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A  .W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Well-bred   bees    and   queens.     Hives    and    supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.   C.    Clemons,   Boyd,   Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy  ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  "and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,   send  for  curcular. 

QuiRiN-THE-QuEEN-BEEEDER,  Bellevue,   Ohio. 


1913    EDITION   or  a  B   C  AND   X  Y   Z   OF  BEE   CULTURE. 

We  are  just  completing  the  first  copies  of  the  lat- 
est edition  of  fifteen  thousand,  and  hope  to  be  send- 
ing them  out  before  the  first  of  May.  The  revision 
of  this  edition  has  been  more  thorough  than  any 
previous  one,  and  it  is  from  an  entirely  new  face  of 
type,  and  the  size  increased  to  over  750  pages.  The 
pVice  is  also  raised  to  $2.00  postpaid,  or  $2.75  for 
the  half-leather  edition.  We  still  have  a  few  copies 
of  the  1910  edition  for  sale  at  the  old  price,  $1.50 
postpaid,  or  $1.25  with  other  goods  not  prepaid. 


LECTURES     ON     BEEKEEPING. 

We  have  arranged  to  continue  the  lectures  on  our 
roof  at  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  11  to  12  o'clock,  during  May  and 
June.  Tuesdays  will  be  devoted  to  instructions  for 
beginners,  handling  bees,  taking  swarms,  preparing 
for  the  honey-flow,  etc.|  Fridays  will  be  for  advanc- 
ed beekeepers,  the  scientific  side  of  the  transforma{ 
tion  of  nectar,  the  formation  of  wax,  with  some  in- 
structions as  to  the  bacteriological  side  of  foul  brood, 
its  contagion,  etc.  Kindly  note  that  the  hour  is  11 
to  12,  on  both  Tuesday  and  Friday. 


Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  have  had  com- 
paratively few  reports  of  serious  loss  to  beekeepers 
or  supply-dealers  in  Ohio  from  the  recent  floods,  al- 
though there  have  undoubtedly  been  many  individual 
losses  not  yet  reported.  The  most  serious  loss  to 
supply  dealers'  stock  is  probably  that  reported  by 
E.  W.  Peiree,  Zanesville,  whose  announcement  is 
found  on  page  9.  Mr.  Peiree,  writing  us  on  April 
2,  said  that  the  water  reached  a  point  16  feet  higher 
than  any  previous  record,  the  crest  of  the  flood  com- 
ing within  three  feet  of  the  ceiling  of  the  second 
floor.  Mr.  Peiree  says:  "As  yet  I  am  unable  to 
make  any  thing  like  an  acurate  estimate  of  the  loss. 
Providentially  the  last  carload  order  was  not  in,  and 
the  stock  was  the  lowest  for  several  years."  Advices 
received  in  the  last  few  days  from  Mr.  Peiree  indi- 
cate that  he  is  now  able  to  take  care  of  business 
promptly,  and  his  many  friends  and  customers  will 
do  him  a  favor  by  sending  along  their  orders  as 
usual. 

SWEET-CLOYER     SEED. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  supply  of  wliite-sweet- 
clover  seed,  either  hulled  or  unhuUed,  is  exhausted, 
excepting  two  moderate-sized  lots  in  the  hands  of 
seed-dealers,  which  is  being  held  at  very  firm  prices 
We  can  offer  hulled  imported  seed  from  New  York 
in  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  more,  or  hulled  domestic  seed 
from  Lawrence,  Kan.,  subject  to  previous  sale  and 
supply  on  hand,  at  $28.00  per  100  lbs.  The  supply 
is  so  limited  that  you  w\\\  need  to  speak  quickly  if 
you  secure  any  of  it.  A  number  who  have  ordered 
the  white  sweet  clover,  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  supply  for  several  weeks,  have  consented  to  take 
the  yellow  biennial,  of  which  we  still  have  a  fair 
stock  on  hand.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  we  be- 
lieve you  will  make  no  mistake  in  trying  this  vari- 
ety. For  all  purposes  it  is  considered  by  many  who 
have  tried  it  fully  equal  to  the  white.  We  will  sup- 
ply the  seed,  while  it  lasts,  at  the  same  old  price  at 
which   we  have  been  selling. 

1  lb.    10  lb.   25  lb.    100  lb. 
Hulled  veUow   biennial,  .28   $2.60   $6.25   $24.00 

Unhulled  yellow  biennial,        .21      1.90      4.50      17.00 
Hulled   vellow   annual,  .14      1.20      2.75      10.00 


The  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  came  to 
hand.    I  want  to  say  the  information  I  got  by  read- 
ing  about    swarming,    uniting,    transferring,    feeding 
I    for    winter    and    stimulation,    are    alone    worth    the 
I    price  of  the  book,   not   saying  any  thing  further   on 
the   other   subjects    it   contains.     You    certainly    have 
I    given  the  book  the  right   name,   as  it  gives  you  just 
what  you   want  from   start  to  finish. 

Frank  Langohr. 
Columbia  City,   Ind.,   March  5. 
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ESTABLISHED  1891 


TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD   CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Cor.  Nolan  and  Cherry  Sis.  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Factory  and  VVarehoiise. 

To  Our  Friends  and  Patrons 

In  presenting  our  claims  for  a  continuance  of  the  generous  patronage  bestowed  upon 
us  during  the  past  year,  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  facts  concerning  the  bee  industry,  which 
may  serve  to  interest  oitr  patrons  as  well  as  all  those  engaged  in  (he  business. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  comb  foundation  and  beekeepers' 
supplies,  we  have  again  been  compelled  to  enlarge  our  capacity,  install  new  machinery,  and 
otherwise  improve  our  plant,  enabling  us  to  produce  500  i>ounds  of  comb  foundation  per 
day.  This  has  been  made  possible  through  the  generous  patronage  given  us  during  the 
past  year,  our  sales  having  aggregated  approximately  $100,000.00. 

Although  it  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  enough  beeswax  to  supply  the 
demand,  we  have  on  hand  a  mixeh  larger  stock  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  We  also  buy 
and  sell  honey  at  ruling  prices.  On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  product  the 
prices  in  Texas  have  been  higher  than  in  many  other  States.  Bulk  comb  honey,  in  the  5%- 
ineh  frames,  same  as  described  in  our  catalog,  page  ]1,  Fig.  540,  is  produced  almost 
exclusively  in  Texas.    In  nearly  all  j^arts  of  this  State  it  is  best  to  use  the  10-frame  hives.. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Mayfield,  Mr.  Udo  Toepperwein  sold  his  interest  to 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Hearne  and  B.  L.  Raborn,  well-knoAvn  business  men  of  San  Antonio. 
The  retirement  of  the  older  members  of  the  company  will  in  no  way  change  the  policies  of 
the  new  managemnt  except  to  increase  materially  the  capital  with  the  view  of  carrying  a 
large  stock  of  supplies.  Mr.  Morris,  who  has  been  jjractically  the  manager  of  the  Toep- 
perwein &  Mayfield  Co.,  continues  with  the  new  management. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  management  to  increase  materially  the  capital  of  the 
company,  with  the  view  of  carrying  a  stock  of  supplies  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  trade.  Tliis  will  enable  us  to  effect  prompt  shipments  at  all  times,  and  thus  avoid 
any  delay  and  annoyance  to  customers  on  account  of  shortage  of  stock. 

It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  accord  our  customers  all  possible  courtesies  and- considera- 
tion in  any  matters  that  may  arise.  Mistakes  will  occur  at  times,  as  is  only  natural,  and 
we  only  ask  that  they  be  brought  to  our  attention  so  that  they  may  be  rectified.  Our 
customers  may  be  assured  of  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  as  reasonable  prices  as  are 
consistent  with  business  methods. 

Our  new  catalog  on  request.     Address 

TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD  CO..    -     San  Antonio,  Texa 


ROOT'S 


BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


You  may  have  a  catalog  of  supplies ;  but  if  you  haven't  ours  you  have  missed  some- 
thing really  worth  while,  and  should  get  one  at  once.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ever  published — more  than  a  mere  price  list  of  supplies — a  book  that  every  beekeeper  can 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Beginners  will  find  answers  to  many  perplexing  questions, 
and  advanced  beekeepers  timely  suggestions  that  will  save  them  money.  Extensive  and 
prosperous  beekeepers  are  writing  us  frequently  letters  like  the  following : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — We  have  bought  bees  almost  every  season  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  this  vray 
handled  several  styles  of  frames ;  but  to  date  we  have  not  found  any  thing  that  compares  with  your  metal- 
spaced  frame  for  an  all-round  fixture. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  we  have  experimented  with  other  styles  of  metal  spacers,  and  in  every  case 
imperfections  were  soon  discovered.  Your  metal-spaced  frame  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  and 
we  began  using  this  style  of  frame  the  first  season  it  was  put  on  the  market,  and  have  more  than  20,000  of 
them  in  use  now. 

For  strength  and  rapid  manipulation,  this  frame  has  no  equal.  We  use  it  alike  in  brood-chamber  and 
extracting-supers,  as  with  our  plan  of  management  a  frame  may  be  in  the  brood-chamber  at  one  time  and  in 
the  super  at  another,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

Janesville,  Minn.,  March  8,  1913.  The  Hofmann  Apiaries,    per  E.   L.  Hofmann. 

Our  catalog  also  gives  a  full  and  complete  List  of  books  and  booklets  which  we  can 
supply.  Many  of  these  booklets  are  free,  which  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  worth 
reading,  but  simply  that  we  want  you  to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Send  for  a  catalog,  and  check  those  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Quick  Deliveries 

Next  to  having  the  best  goods  made,  there  is  notlung  so  important  to  the  beekeeper 
in  the  busy  season  as  to  have  goods  delivered  just  when  they  are  wanted  most.  It  isn't 
always  possible  to  ship  goods  from  a  distant  factory  and  have  them  reach  destination 
within  a  day  or  two,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  with 
distributing-houses  located  in  the  large  shipping-centers  we  are  able  to  supply  beekeepers 
everywhere,  with  no  loss  of  time  and  with  minimum  transportation  charges. 

Send  Your  Hurry  Orders 

to  any  one  of  the  offices  listed  below,  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  point 
of  service.  Cars  are  going  to  these  branches  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  so  the 
stocks  are  new  and  fresh,  and  we  usually  have  just  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  in  stock  at 
your  nearest  branch  our  manager  will  include  your  order  with  his  specifications  and  you 
may  have  your  goods  come  in  the  next  car,  thereby  saving  on  transportation  charges  and 
getting  the  goods  in  better  shape  than  you  would  by  local  freight. 

Whatever  Your  Wants 

we  can  supply  you,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
The  name  "  Root "  in  connection  with  bee-supplies  means  the  best  of  every  thing  in  this 
line,  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  as  our  customers  will  testify.  If  you  have  never 
used  our  supplies  you  should  make  a  trial  of  them  this  season.  Once  used,  we  are  sure 
you  will  want  no  other. 


BRANCH   OFFICES 

New  York,  139-141  Franklin  St.         Chicago,  218-231  Institute  PI. 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St.  Des  Moines,  565  W.  7th  St. 

St.  Paul.  1024  Mississippi  St.  Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington.  1100  Maryland  Ave..  S.  W. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Valne 

Distributing  Depots  in  Many 
Large  Centers 

The  A.  I-  Root  Company 

Executive  Offices  end  Factory 

MEDINA,   OHIO 


Electric 

Lighting 
and 


Starting 


Offered 
in  Four 

Excellent 
Models 


diHUUlM "'*" 

Model  5A  Touring  Car,  Fully  Equipped, 


$1700 


You  Have  Worked  for  Your  Money; 
Let  Your  Money  Work  for  You. 


Make  your  bank  account  get  out 
and  hustle  for  the  things  worth 
while  in  life.  Make  it  buy  for  you 
and  your  family  the  many  pleasures 
of  a  Cartercar.  This  is  an  invest- 
ment tliat  will  reap  something  more 
than  sordid  interest. 

Imagine  some  of  the  many  enjoy- 
ments you  would  ])e  al)]e  to  get 
from  a  Friction-driven  Cartercar. 
A  spin  into  town,  long  drives  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  the  social  possi- 
bilities for  the  young  folks,  and  cer- 
tain transportation  for  the  children 
in  l)ad  weather — all  reflect  tlie  dig- 
nity of  a  successful  man. 

Don't  be  frightened  by  the  much 
talked  of  "  after  cost  "  of  an  auto- 


mobile. If  it  is  a  Cartercar  you 
don't  need  to  Avorry  about  the  re- 
pair bills.  They  will  be  few  and 
far  between. 

The  Friction-transmission  is  just 
the  thing  to  climl)  hills  and  plough 
tlirough  bad  roads  with.  No  chance 
of  putting  your  machine  in  the  re- 
pair shop  if  you  want  to  ascend  a 
steep  grade  or  ride  on  an  unim- 
proved road. 

Cartercar  is  presented  in  four 
splendid  models :  Model  5A  Tour- 
ing Car  $1700,  Model  5B  Roadster 
$1600,  Model  5C'  Colonial  Coupe 
$1900,  Model  5D  $2000.  All  models 
include  Electric  starting  and  Light- 
ing and  in  their  full  equipment. 


Write  for  Catalog 


Cartercar  Company, 


Pontiac, 
Mich. 


Branches: 


New  York 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Detroit 


Atlanta 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

=====^=  One  Year  ====^== 

METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  (Three  Months).— In  1913  the  Metropolitan  will  contain 
W.  W.  Jacobs'  funny  stories;  Arnold  Bennett's  Magazine  articles;  a  series  of  stories,  each  com- 
plete in  itself.  Every  issue  has  a  color  supplement,  reproduced  on  heavy  stock  and  ready  for 
framing. 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW 


J- 


CURRENT 
Literature 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  TIMES 
Mted  by  EmvARDjWHEBLER. 


OCTOBER 

Midway  the  Proldentlal  Race 
Europe  Threatens  Us  At  Panama 
Oscar  Straus,  the  PracticaJ  Idealist 

Future  of  the  Salvation  Army 

Should  Wivea  Have  SalariesJ  , 

( 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  PUBCO; 
14-i4o\VeAaqth  St    NfwYork 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  (Three 
Months). — The  fashion  pages  of 
this  magazine  have  won  for  it  a 
circulation  of  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  copies  monthly.  Its 
styles  and  patterns  are  famous 
the  world  over.  Its  special  ar- 
ticles, stories,  and  household 
departments  are  timely,  and 
furnish  instructive  reading  for 
every  woman. 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  (Three 
Months). — An  illustrated  mag- 
azine of  practical  interest  filled 
with  suggestions  concerning 
home  making,  building,  interior 
decorations,  furnishing,  and 
gardening. 

CURRENT  OPINION  (Three 
Months). — Illustrated  review  of 
American  Politics ;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Hour;  Progress 
in  Science  and  Invention  ;  Re- 
ligious and  Ethical  Problems  of 
the  Day;  News  of  the  Art  and 
Literary  World ;  Great  Ques- 
tions of  Finance  and  Industry. 
(This  magazine  was  formerly 
Current  Literature.) 


THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


6-AMERlCAN  SUBURBS    KS 


W^,-:Jft^    _    "Mil    I     L   Li.. 


a 


Pictorial  Review    ...    15  cents  a  copy    .      3  copies    .    .    .    $  .45 

Metropolitan  Magazine    .  15  cents  a  copy .    .    3  copies 45 

Current  Opinion    ...    25  cents  a  copy    .      3  copies    ...        .75 

House  Beautiful    ....  25  cents  a  copy .    .    3  copies 75 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture    .    .    One  year    .    24  copies    .    .    .      1.00 

Total  regular  cost $3.40 


OUR  RATE  for  the  Combination,  $1.50 


Send  Your  Order  for  the  Combination  to 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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RUSH-ORDER  PRICE  LIST 

"FALCON"  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Bceway  Sections—  .'50,  No.  1,  Sl.iio:    No.  i.  si. 40.  Plain  Sections,  i5c-  per  1000  less. 

"  "  500.       "_        -iria:        "         2.50. 

1000,      "       5.50;        "         5.00.  Dewey  Foundation-fa.stener,  cacti,  51.^5:  by 

5000,      "       >.$.75:        "       21.25.  mail,  §1.50. 

Light  Section  Foundation,  per  pound  1  lb..  65c:  5  lbs.,  64c:  50  lbs.,  59c 

Light  Brood  Foundation,  per  pound  1  lb.,  58c:  5  lbs.,  57c:  50  lbs.,  52c 

Hott'man  Brood-frames 10,  35c:  100,  ,*3.00 

No.  14  one-story  Dovetailed  hive,  cover,  body,  bottom,  frames,    8-frame    .        .      1,  $1.50:  5, 17.00:  10,  S13.50 

"  ■'        10-frame        .  1.60         7..50  14.50 

Dovetailed  Supers  complete  without  sections  and  starters — 

K°-  %%''/'fv^''^T- "I      i^frame:    5,  .<2.50:  10,  $4.80 

No.  28,454x1%  sections ; 

No.  2F,  4x5  sections J    10-frame:    5,    2.75;   10,    5.30 

Ideal  Bee-veil.  65c:  by  mail.  75c  Standard  Smoker.  85c:  by  mail,  §1.10 

Untested  Italian  Queens,  one,  S'1.00:  six,  §5.50.  Tested  Queens,  one.  Si. 50;  six,  .*8.50 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 
Red  Catalog,  Postpaid.  "Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid. 

W.   T.   FALCONER  MFC.  CO.,  FALCONER,   N.   Y. 

Where  the  good   bee-hives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Cloclc  to  Save  Time"  ^o°''^°iJo^s°°o„r*^el°reT''D^^^^     ''" 
It  Pays  to  Suy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  G°VVwucoZany!wl\ertown,\v^^^^ 


Established  1885 


We    carry    an    up-to-date 
line  of 


BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Prices  the  lowest  in  the  West.  Write 
us  for  our  60-page  catalog,  readj^  to 
mail  you.  Free  for  the  asking. 
We  can  fill  your  orders  promptly  and 
satisfactorily.  Our  old  customers 
know  what  we  handle;  to  new  ones 
we  can  say  that  we  have 

THE    ROOT   CO'.S   MAKE  OF  SUPPLIES, 

hence    there    is    nothing  to  fear  as  to 
quality.  ...... 

Send    us    your    rush    orders    and    get 
your  goods  before    swarming  time  ar- 
rives. ...... 

Beeswax    taken    in  exchange  for  sup- 
plies or  cash.  ..... 


JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

HIGH   HILL,  MO. 


DO  YOU  LOVE  SWEETS? 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  DID 


He  said  you  can  attain  to  royalty  by 
loving  sweets. 

"  He  who  knows  what  SWEETS 
.  .  .  are  in  the  ground,  the  wa- 
ters, the  plants,  the  heavens,  and 
how  to  come  at  these  enchant- 
ments, is  the  rich  and  royal  man." 

"  HOW  to  come  at  these  ?  " 

Aye,  there's  the  rub. 

How  many  people  miss  them  !  and 
perhaps  some  of  these  many,  strange  to 
say,  keep  bees. 

Want  to  know  how  ? 

Send   $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

It  is  edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  a 
sweets  extractor — in  other  words,  "a  bee- 
man  "  and  a  naturalist. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers 
direct  to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storing  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 


EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — -All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped   of    propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face   slightly    soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must 
be  filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight   section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  darli;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"No.    1   dark,"    etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   STATE    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,     1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in    this    grade    to    weigh    less    than    13^    ounces. 

No.  1. — -Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenlv  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber ;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
sliglitly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section  in  this 
grade   to   weigh  less   than   13  %    ounces. 


(CLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached ;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section   in   this  grade   to  weigh  less   than   12   ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not   dark ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  rip- 
ened; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,    light   amber,    and   amber. 

Strained  HONEr. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have   contained   honey. 

Boston. — Fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb,  16  to  17 ; 
fancy  white,   11  to  12.    Beeswax,  30. 

Boston,  April  19.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Albany. — The  honey  market  is  very  quiet,  being 
ijetween  seasons.  No  comb  honey — only  extracted 
on  the  market,  and  that  is  in  slow  demand.  Bees- 
wax,   30   to  32. 

Albany,  April  18.  H.  R.  W'right. 


Columbus. — Our  market  is  very  dull  on  comb 
lioney.  Plenty  of  Colorado  and  Eastern  honey  to 
supply  all  demand.  Fancy  white  comb,  17  to  18; 
No.  1,  16%  to  17;  No.  2,  $2.25  per  case  of  24 
sections. 

Columbus,    April  16.    The  Evans  &  Turner  Co. 


Denver. — We  quote  comb  honey  in  a  jobbing  way 
at  the  fonoT.ing  figures:  No.  1,  $3.05;  fancy,  $3.15 
per  case  of  24  sections;  extracted  honej',  white,  9; 
light  amber,  8;  strained,  6%  to  7.  We  pay  28  cts. 
in  cash  and  30  in  trade  for  clean  yellow  beeswax 
delivered  here. 
iHE  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Association, 

Denver,  April  16.  Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


Cincinnati. — There  is  a  fair  supply  of  comb  hon- 
ey on  the  market,  and  we  are  selling  our  fancy 
double-decker  comb  honey  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  a  ca.se: 
fancy  extracted  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  9  to  10 
cts.  per  lb.,  and  amber  extracted  honey  in  barrels 
at  6Vo  to  8,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
purchased.  For  choice  bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are 
paying  28  to  30  cts.  delivered  here;  and  if  taken 
out  in  trade,   2   cts.  per  lb.  more. 

Cincinnati,  April  17.     The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


30  T^'Ts  FOR  LEWIS  BEEWAR 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Wafertown,  Wis. 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  Bee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  us  your  old  combs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  Walnut  Street 


"The  Bui 


Mt 


Oinoinnati,  Okie 
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An  Active  Season 
is  Here 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory, 
and  another  car  is  expected  any  day,  and  the  factory  has  booked 
us  for  four  cars.  This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can 
now  furnish  almost  any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  swarms. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  should  be  made  at 
once.  Other  cars  are  coming  regularly  from  the  factory,  and  we 
can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation  charges  by  having 
your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

The  mailing  of  our  new  catalog  was  completed  some  time  ago.  If 
you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  us  a  postal-card  request  for 
this  catalog. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

We  are  sole  agents  in  Ohio  for  the  Roller  Tray  Incubator  and 
Brooder — the  best  in  the  market.    Write  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,    Ohio 
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$1.00  per  year.    When  paid  in  advance:  2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00. 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila, 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 
Kansas  Citv. — The  supply  of  comb  honey  is  en- 
tirely exhausted.  We  still  have  some  demand.  The 
supply  of  extracted  honey  is  light — demand  also 
light."  We  quote  extracted  white,  8  to  8%  ;  extracted 
amber,  7  to  7%  ;  beeswax,  25  to  28. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 
Kansas  City,   April  17. 

Schenectady. — We  have  had  a  few  small  ship- 
ments of  comb  honey  from  producers  who  have  not 
succeeded  in  closing  out  all  their  own  crop ;  and, 
on  account  of  the  maple-sugar  yield  being  very 
small,  it  meets  -nnth  ready  sale  at  fair  prices.  But 
little  is  doing  in  extracted. 

Schenectady,    April   7.  Chas.    MacCulloch. 


Indianapolis. — Market  is  now  practically  bare  of 
fancy  white  comb  honey.  No.  1  white  is  selling  at 
16  to  17 ;  amber  comb  is  in  slow  demand,  and  at 
varied  prices.  Best  extracted  sells  at  from  11  to  12 
in  five-gallon  cans,  acording  to  quantity.  Beeswax 
is  in  good  demand,  and  producers  are  being  paid 
30  cents   cash   or   32    in   trade. 

Indianapolis,  April  16.         Walter  S.  Pouder. 

Chicago. — Comb  honey  has  cleaned  up,  this  mar- 
ket being  practically  bare  at  this  time.  But  that  is 
not  the  case  with  extracted,  and  there  are  especially 
heavy  offerings  of  the  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover 
grrades.  Fancy  comb  brings  17  to  18,  with  other 
grades  from  1  to  5  cts.  per  lb.  less.  Extracted  clover 
and  lindens  bring  9  to  10 ;  other  white  honeys,  7% 
to  9.    Beeswax,   31  to  32. 

Chicago,  April  17.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


Buffalo.-;— Our  market  has  nothing  new  to  re- 
port ;  receipts  are  vex^y  light.  We  think  about  all  the 
comb  honey  has  been  sent  in.  Prices  are  steady,  but 
selling  slow.  We  quote  fancv  white  comb  honev,  17 
to  18;  choice,  16  to  17:  No".  1  ditto,  15  to  16';  No. 
2,  13  to  14  ;  no  dark  offered.  No.  1  white  extracted 
brings  9  to  10;  no  dark  or  amber  is  offered.  Bees- 
wax, 27  to  28. 

Buffalo,  April  18.  W.  C.  Townsend. 


New  Yoek. — We  have  really  nothing  to  report  of 
any  consequence.  A  few  little  lots  of  comb  honey 
SI  ill  are  arriving,  but  not  to  cut  any  figure.  If  in 
good  condition,  it  will  bring  about  the  same  price 
as  in  our  last  quotation ;  but  where  some  lots  are 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  crystallization  they  will 
have  to  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  figure.  Extracted 
honey,  all  grades,  is  very  quiet.  While  the  stock  is 
not  heavy,  there  are  shipments  coming  in  right  along 
from  the  West  Indies — more  than  enough  to  supiiiy 
the  demand  No  change  in  prices.  Beeswax  is 
steady  at  30  to   32,   according  to  quality. 

New  York,  April  18.      Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


Convenient  Banking 

Banking  by  Mail  is  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  transacting  finan- 
cial affairs. 

You  can  deposit  j'our  savings 
with  the  Savings  Deposit  Bank 
Company  of  Medina  by  sending 
Money  Order.  Check,  Draft,  or  Cur- 
rency in  Registered  Letter,  and  they 
will  reach  us  safely. 

The  money  is  protected  by  the 
United  States  Postal  authorities  un- 
til it  arrives,  and  is  then  safeguard- 
ed by  this  strong  successful  bank. 

We  pay  4  per  cent  compound  in- 
terest on  savings  accounts  of  $1.00 
or  more. 

Further  information  furnished 
upon  request. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

Under  the  Supervision  of  the  State  of  Ohio 


Cincinnati. — The  market  on  comb  honey  is  in 
good  demand  with  a  fair  supply.  No.  1  white  sells 
at  $3.65  per  case  of  24  sections  wholesale,  and  $4.00 
per  case  retail.  There  is  no  demand  for  off  grades. 
Light  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans,  8  to  8%. 
White  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans,  9 ,  to  10. 
Beeswax  is  selling  at  $34.00  per  100  pounds.  The 
above  are  our  selling  prices,  not  what  we  are  paving. 

Cincinnati,  April  18.     C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


CROP  REPORT  BLANKS 

will  he  sent  to  every  subscriber  of  the  "  Review  "  in  proper  time,  and 
the  crop  conditions  as  given  by  these  reports  will  be  published  later. 

BRINGING  BUYER  AND  SELLER  TOGETHER 

for  the  sale  of  your  honey  crop  will  be  another  work  that  will  be  carried 
on  the  same  as  last  year. 

CANS  AND  GLASS  PACKAGES 

will  be  furnished  the  subscribers  by  the  "  National  "  the  same  as  last 
year.    AVe  may  have  better  prices. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  REPORT 

begins  in  the  March  number.  Don't  you  want  to  read  it?  One  dollar 
gives  you  the  ' '  Review  ' '  a  year.  Your  sample  copy  is  waiting  your  re- 
quest.   Better  send  for  it. 


The  National  Beekeepers'  Ass*n,  Detroit,  Michigan 

214  Hammond  Building 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


DEVOTED   TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND   HOME   INTERESTS. 

Established  1873.  CIRCULATION  35,000.  Issued  semi-monthly. 

A.    L.   BOYDEN,   Advertising   Manager. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.  Forteen  to  the  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:  Fourth-page,  $12.50;   half-page, 

$25.00 ;  page,  $50.00. 
Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Oulside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  ten  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2%  inches.. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2  (regular  magazine  page). 
Forms  close  10th  and  25ih  of  each  month. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Folks  Like  Michigan 
Comb  Honey 

4 

We  are  booking  orders 
for  Italian  bees  by  the 
pound,  with  or  without 
queens.      .      .      Write 
for  prices   on  quantity 
wanted. 

1 

However  it  is  so  scarce  that  they  can 
not  get  any.     It  is  a  case  of  under- 
production.    It  will  pay  YOU  TO  MAKE 
THIS   YEAR  A  COMB-HONEY  YEAR.     Pages 
12  and  13  of  our  catalog  show  comb- 
honey  outfits.     They're  Root's  goods 
too Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

OPPOSITE  LAKE  SHORE  DEPOT 

FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Send  10  names  of  fruit-grrowers  and  10  cents,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  Grower"  four  months. 
Tells  all  about  fruit-growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contains  from  3^  to  40 
pages  each  month.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 
Oepl.  BC,  Challanoega,  Tenn. 


BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

You  will  soon  need  a  bill  of  supplies.  Let  us  quote 
you  before  placing  your  order.  We  please  thousands, 
why  not  you  ?    Catalog  free. 

I.J.STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Line-bred 

Carniolan  Queens 

Carniolans  winter  with  their  colonies  most 
populous,  build  up  fast  in  the  spring,  enter 
supers  more  readily,  cap  tlicir  honey  very  white,  are 
gentler,  and  are  no  more  inclined  to  swarm  than  Ital- 
ians if  properly  managed. 

Ask  for  our  FREE  paper,  "Superiority  of  the  Carni- 
olan Bee,"  describing  these  bees  more  fully,  and  best 
management  for  comb  and  extracted  honey. 

Orders  for  queens  booked  now.    Delivery  .soon. 

Untested,  $1.00;  doz.,  $,4.00.    Tested,  ;i.5o;  doz.,  $1^.00. 

ALBERT  C.  HANN,         PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Carniolan  Queen  Breeder 


Western  Beekeepers  ;;^4\  rjo 


money  and  get  the 
goods  obtainable  especial- 
ly made  to  meet  Western  conditions.  Send  for  new 
catalog  and  special  price  list  to 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS  Send  for  Annnal  catalog  which  wUI  tell 
...^.^.■n.  m..  ^  —  y"  *''"'  ■'  y°"""  nearest  DUtribnter. 
INSURANCE    G.  B.  Lewis  C.  mpany.  Watertowa.  Wis. 


'Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLEDO 


"GrIggsSavesYour  Freight". 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  a  large  Southern  breeder  to  furnish  us  with  BEES  and 
QUEENS,  and  orders  will  receive  our  prompt  attention  commencing  April  1.  First 
come,  first  served.     Be  first. 

ORDER  BEE-SUPPLIES  NOW.— Large  car  of  new  goods  on  the  way  to  fill  the  rush  of  early  orders 
coming  in.    Send  your  orders  now. 

POULTRY  FEEDS  AT  WHOLESALE  —Write  for  special  prices  of  feed  to  be  shipped  with  your  order  of 
bee-supplies.    Cut  out  the  middle  man. 

BEESWAX.— We  can  use  five  tons  of  good  flrst-class  wax.  Send  yours  in  now.  Cash  or  in  trade.  Free 
catalog.    Ask  for  one. 


S.  J,  GRIGGS  &  GO.  .  ,  26  North  Erie  Street  .  .  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

Bee  Supplies 
Up  to  Date 


EQUIPMENT.  —  Storeroom  built  expressly 
for  the  business;  large  concrete  basement 
with  just  enough  moisture  to  prevent  break- 
age in  sections  and  shrinkage  in  dovetailed 
corners  of  supers  and  hives.  Electric  lift  brings  up  two  tons 
of  goods  to  first  floor  in  thirty  seconds  for  shipment.  Does 
this  appeal  to  you? 

QUALITY. — Root  goods  at  the  factory  schedule  of  prices, 
whether  you  require  one  hive  or  a  hundred.  This  is  the 
quality  that  I  have  handled  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  kind  that  you  can  recommend  to  your  visiting  neigh- 
bors. I  MIGHT  have  increased  my  profits  for  a  short  time 
by  handling  other  goods,  but  I  would  not  have  remained 
so  long  in  the  business. 

GUARANTEE. — Many  articles  described  in  my  catalog  can 
now  reach  you  by  parcel" post,  and  I  assume  all  responsibil- 
ity in  safe  arrival  of  goods.  I  have  the  very  finest  tight- 
seal  glassware  for  putting  up  extracted  honey,  and  I  guar- 
antee safe  arrival — no  breakage  at  purchaser's  loss.  I  have 
waxed-paper  honey-jars  that  are  a  decided  success  wher- 
ever they  have  been  used. 

MY  CATALOG. — My  catalog  describes  all  of  these  things, 
and  contains  valuable  information  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  how  promptly  I  can 
get  one  into  your  hands  if  you  will  drop  me  a  card, 

BEESWAX. — Remember  me  when  you  have  wax  to  offer, 
cash  or  trade,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 


MxVY  1,   1913 


Out  of  the  Flood! 

I  desire  to  announce  to  my  bee- 
keeping friends  that  I  have  secured 
a  fine  new  location,  and  am  already 
shipping  small  lots  of  goods,  and 
expect  to  have  a  carload  of  choice 
fresh  stock  direct  from  the  factory 
in  my  warehouse  by  the  time  this 
number  of  GtLEAnings  reaches  its 
readers.  I  expect  to  be  able  to 
furnish  promptly  as  usual  all  reg- 
ular goods  from  ZanesWlle,  and 
with  the  resumption  of  service  by 
the  railroad  and  express  companies, 
as  well  as  the  electric  lines  and  par- 
cel post,  I  am  now  able  to  give 
prompt  deliveries  of  new  stock  from 
Zanesville. 

If  any  one  seeks  a  bargain  in 
damaged  stock,  write  for  prices. 
Otherwise  new  stock  will  invariably 
be  furnished.  A  continuance  of  your 
patronage  is  solicited. 


E.  W.  Pcirce,  Zanesville,  0. 

So  6th  St  ,  Alrdome  Theater  Bldg. 


Mr.  Successful  Honey-producer: 

Have  you  a  son  to  learn  your  meth- 
ods and  policies,  and  to  take  over 
eventually  the  responsibility  of  your 
business  when  you  wish  to  be  re- 
lieved of  it?  If  not,  please  give  a 
healthy,  ambitious  young  college 
man  the  opportunity  he  craves.  Just 
let  me  write  to  you,  anyhow. 

P.  C.  G.,  Box  3442, 
Gleanings   in   Bee   Culture. 


Pure  Golden  Italian  Queens 

Better  than  Last  Year 

Mated.  §1.00:  select  mated,  .*1.50;  select  tested,  .^S.OO: 
breeders  as  high  as  S.io.oo.  Send  for  booklet,  and  get 
the  best  .  .  My  breeders  produced  over  200  pounds 
of  surplus  each  last  year.  Try  them  and  see  what 
they  will  do  for  you. 

GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P 


ATE NTS 


2S 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILUAMSON,  McLachlen  BuUdlne,  Com»r 
Tenth  and  G  Sti.,  WiSHDiOTON,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  In  Patent 
OHIoe  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co 


^S  ^^  ^»  A  ^^  m^     '"  ****  Shipping  Center  ol 

ESOSIOn   New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

E^very  THin^  in  Supplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices        Save  Freight 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts— we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  28  Grand  Avenue 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterers;  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  $1.00;  select  tested,  $1.50.  Plans 
"  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15c;  "  How  to  Increase," 
15c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT.  Glenwood.  Mich. 


If  You  Have  Dwindling  Colonies 

send  a  postal  for  price  list  on  young  Italian  bees  by 
the  pound,  with  or  without  queen.  No  Disease.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INQUIRE  AT  ONCE.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Reference  by  special  permission. 
First  National  Bank  of  Pomona,  Calif.  Address  475 
W.  Center  St.  J.  Nl.  STRIPSKEY,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Bees,  Queens,  Orange  Honey 


Ruby  FREE-, 


To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 

!em  (U.S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 

lUs  factory  substitute  for  the  diamond  that 

Ian. JO  all  test3and  has  permanent  dazzling 

lilliancy,  we  make  this  special  offer: 

ntion  this  advertisement  and  send  n3  5  two-cent 

beautiful  Art  Catalos  "The  Story  of  the  Maztec 

J   serd  you  free  with    catalog  a  genuine   uncut 

aio  Rubv    istils  at  ri'c.)    bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians. 

together   with    a   -nst-jirice   offer    for   cutting  and   mounting. 

Write  tnday:      IPRANCIS    E.    LESTER    COMPANY 

m^^   Dept.   62G,       Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.   ^^— 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE  i:i'::^,^-'Ton^^^r\:;'^t::ti^ 

ARE   PERFECT   IN   ALL    RESPECTS     G    B.  Lewi,  company,  WaUrtown.Wb. 
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BEEKEEPERS 

Your  busy  season  is  close  at  hand.  Get  wise, 
and  place  your  orders  with  the  supply  dealer 
who  will  save  you  money  and  serve  jou  best 
with  Root's  quality  sections,  frames,  founda- 
tion, smokers,  extractors,  etc.  I  can  serve 
you  now  without  delay.  My  1913  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  these  things;  besides,  it  contains 
a  lot  of  information  to  those  interested  in  bees. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  breeding  of  three- 
banded  Italian  bees  and  queens.    Catalog  free. 


EARL  M.  NICHOLS 

Lyonsville,  Massachusetts 

ATTENTION  ! 

Very  important  to  all  beekeepers  all  over  the  world  who 
desire  to  improve  their  native  or  mixed  strains  of  bees  ! 

THK  DIRECT  EXPORTATION  FROM  CARNIOLA  OF  THE 
GRAY-BAN  UED  ALPINE  BEE.  which  until  now  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  Imperial  Royal  Agricultural  Asg'n  of  Carniola.  the 
undersigned  will,  IN  THE  FUTURE,  MANAGE  ON  HIS  OWN 
ACCOUNT.  JOHANN  STRCAR,  Wittnach, 

P.  O.  Wocheiner  Feistrilz,  Upper  Carniola  (Krain),  Austria. 

Owner  of  58  Honors  awarded  to  him  at  various  apicultural 
exhibitions  for  his  achievements  as  a  breeder  of  the  best 
Strain  of  Carniolans  and  producer  of  apicultural  products, 

ALL  QUEENS  TAKEN  FROM  FULL  COLONIES,  AND  NOT 
OVER  ONE  YEAR  OLD.  Mailed  postage  free.  Dead  select 
tested  queens  will  be  replaced  if  returned  in  24  hours  after 
arrival,  except  when  the.y  arrive  in  such  a  state  in  South 
America  or  Australia.  Dear!  select  untested  queens  can  not  be 
replaced.  Send  remittance  per  Intern.  Money  Order  with 
order.  Safe  arrival  of  nuclei  and  hives  not  gpuarantced.  Or- 
ders of  this  kind  must  be  accompanied  by  freisrht  expenses. 
The  safest  transport  of  stock  is  in  Carniolan  box  hives.  After 
arrival  or  later  the  combs  can  be  cut  out  to  fit  any  frame. 
Prices  of  select  tested  queens:  March,  April,  May,  $6.00;  June, 
July,  Aug-.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  $3.50.  Select  untested  queens:  June, 
July,  Aug.,  $2.00.  Carniolan  box-  hivex  with  4  to  5  lbs.  of  bees, 
select  tested  queen,  brood,  combs,  honey.  $7.00,  on  board  R.  R. 
station  Wocheiner  Feistritz.  fi'rite  English  for  complete  Price 
List  and  new  Booklet  (which  will  be  mailed  postage  free) 
under  aboce  add)  ess. 


FAMOUS  QUEENS  .  .  .  DIRECT  FROM  ITALY 

Bees  more  beautiful,  more  gentle,  more  industrious:  the  best 

__^^a^^  honcy-gatlicrers.    Universal  Exposition.  St.  Louis, 

(?3SHP       Mo  ,  1904.  the  highest  award.     .     .     Extra  breeding 

queen.  S:'.00;  selected.  $2  00:  fertilized.  $1..50.   Write 

ANTHONY  BIACGI,  Pedevilla  near  Bellinzona,  Italy 

^AVF  TIMF— ^''''^  your  .section.s  and  put  in  founda- 
OnTL  IMTlL""tinri  at  one  operation,  quick  and  per- 
fect, with  a  Rauchfuss  Combined  Section  Pres.s  and 
Foundation  Fastener;  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Price  §.l.00  delivered 
anywhere  in  U.  S. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  A  B  C   of   Bee  Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees,  7,5ii  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully 
treated  by  experts.  Price  $-2.00  postpaid;  money 
refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

THE  A,  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 


TO     ADVERTISERS     OF     BEES     AND     QUEENS. 

The  following  is  addressed  mainly  to  present  or 
prospective  advertisers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture who  seek  customers  among  the  readers  of  our 
columns ;  and  while  it  is  addressed  especially  to 
those  who  wish  to  advertise  bees  or  queens,  it  may 
apply  in  some  respects  to  other  advertisers  as  well. 
It  is  prepared  in  this  form  so  that  any  one  who  re- 
ceives it  may  understand  that  its  application  is  gen- 
eral, and  that  he  alone  is  not  made  the  subject  of 
special  requirements  or  conditions  not  required  or 
imposed  on  others. 

The  supplying  of  queen-bees,  and  to  a  less  extent 
bees  in  colonies  or  nuclei  or  pound  packages,  is  at- 
tended with  a  good  many  difficulties  not  readily  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  not  actually  had  one  or 
more  seasons'  experience  in  this  trade.  To  explain 
this,  let  us  relate  from  otir  own  experience  as  queen- 
breeders,  and  from  the  correspondence  which  reaches 
us  both  from  our  advertising  friends  and  from  sub- 
scribers to  Gleanings  who  have  ordered  bees  and 
queens   from  our   advertisers   or   elsewhere. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  season  a  queen-breeder  may 
have  on  hand  a  fairly  good  stock  of  queens:  but 
having  been  reared  very  late  the  previous  fall  he 
has  not  had  time  to  test.  Another  breeder  may  have 
on  hand  a  quantity  of  tested  queens,  or  perhans  a 
pretty  liberal  proportion  of  select  tested  or  a  number 
of  good  breeding  queens,  worth  anywhere  from 
$5.00  to  $10.00.  Now,  unless  the  advertiser  is  very 
explicit  as  to  the  stock  on  hand,  and  as  to  the  prob- 
able dates  when  he  will  be  able  to  begin  deliveries, 
customers  may  be  disappointed  greatly  in  not  being 
able  to  get  the  grade  of  queen  wanted  from  a  certain 
advertiser  or  on  the  date  expected,  and  too  much 
care  can  not  be  taken  to  make  the  advertising  clear 
and  explicit.  A  number  of  new  advertisers  every 
year  get  into  serious  difficulty  because  their  facilities 
for  raising  queens  being  limited,  and  the  price  quot- 
ed too  low  for  safety,  they  receive  orders  early  in 
the  season  which  they  expect  to  be  able  to  fill  short- 
ly, and  accept  the  money  for  the  same,  hoping  to 
supply  the  stock  within  a  reasonable  time.  Unfavor- 
able weather  may  ensue,  and  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  fulfill  their  plans,  and  their  customers  are 
indignant  and  demand  their  money  returned.  A 
good  deal  of  this  trouble,  which  often  assumes  pretty 
serious  aspects,  could  be  avoided  by  more  care  in 
the  wordiag  of  the  advertisements,  occasionally  by 
taking  more  space.  We  therefore  caution  our  ad- 
vertisers to  be  explicit  in  their  promises  as  to 
grades  and  quantities,  and  dates  when  deliveries 
can  be  made;  and  we  caution  our  readers  to  under- 
stand these  things  before  placing  orders.  It  is 
amazing  to  learn  that  beekeepers  will  order  queens 
from  points  one  or  two  thousand  or  more  miles 
away  in  lots  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  more,  cash 
with  order,  without  knowing  these  things.  The 
compliment  is  appreciated  by  the  publishers  of 
Gleanings,  showing  the  confidence  in  which  our 
advertisers  are  held;  but,  at  the  same  time,  where 
a  small  breeder  will  occasionally  make  very  low 
prices  to  establish  himself  in  the  trade,  careful  dis- 
crimination should  be  made  in  the  placing  of 
large  orders  between  the  breeder  with  ver-  limited 
experience  or  facilities,  and  those  who  have  had 
years  of  experience  and  ample  facilities  for  han- 
dling large  orders.  It  would  be  unfair  for  the  pub-  , 
lishers  to  refuse  space  to  a  small  but  worthy  queen- 
breeder  simply  because  his  output  is  very  limited, 
for  he  may  have  some  very  fine  stock,  and  it  may 
be  a  decided  advantage  to  those  who  are  wanting 
only  a  few  queens  to  get  them  from  a  small  breed- 
er at  a  moderate  price.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  small  breeders  are  occasionlly  found  those  who 
either  are  tmprincipled  or  so  inexperienced  that 
they  are  not  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  read- 
ers ;  and  to  make  a  distinction  beweeii  these  we 
require  of  all  advertisers  the  most  definite  and  ex- 
plicit information  in  regard  to  their  plans.  "We 
must  know  of  every  one  securing  space  in  our 
columns  how  large  a  yard  he  has  from  which  he 
expects  to  raise  queens ;  what  breeding  stock  he 
has ;  when  he  expects  to  begin  deliveries ;  and, 
more  than  all  this,  we  must  have  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  advertiser ;  whether 
he  ^nll  properly  take  care  of  orders  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  promise  to  return  promptly  on  request 
funds  which  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  for 
certain  orders.  Unless  this  information  is  fully  sup- 
plied we  shall  decline  the  use  of  our  columns  to  any 
one  unwlling  or  unable  to  furnish  it. 
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Notice!  J  Queens  by  Return 
Mail,  from  Caraway's  Prize 
Winning  Stock 

Three-banded  Italians  only,  at  the  following  prices:  Untested,  90 
cts.  each;  12  for  $9.00;  100  for  $65.00.  Tested,  $1.00  each;  12  for 
$10.00.    I  have  a  few  fine  breeders  at  $5.00  each. 

Two  hundred  two-frame  nuclei:  One  for  $3.00;  ten  for  $27.50. 
For  larger  number,  write  for  price.  Also  bees  by  the  pound.  One 
pound  for  $1.50;  10  one-pound  packages  for  $12.50.  Add  to  the  above 
the  price  of  the  queen  or  queens  desired.  I  guarantee  nuclei  and  bees 
by  the  pound  to  arrive  in  fair  condition  Avithin  a  radius  of  1250  miles. 
Positively  no  disease  in  my  apiaries. 

On  all  queens  purchased  of  me  I  guarantee  them  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. I  use  the  best-known  methods  of  rearing  queens.  My  original 
stock  was  from  Root's  strain  and  other  prominent  breeders,  and  I  keep 
adding  imported  blood  to  by  apiaries. 

j         I  hold  92  first,  45  second,  and  2  third  prizes  on  my  bees  and 
I  queens  and  products  of  my  apiaries.     This  speaks  for  itself.     The 
jbest  possible  to  obtain.     My  three-banders  carried  off  fii'st  prize 
again  at  Dallas  and  Waco  last  fall. 

I  will  have  from  500  to  1000  mating-nuclei.    I  also  sell  nuclei.    If  inter- 
ested write  for  circular  and  price  list  describing  my  bees  and  queens.    It  is  free. 

B.  M.  Caraway,  Mathis,  Texas 


BREEDING  QUEENS  .  . 

Can  be  sent  out  any  time  after  May  1. 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  ItaUan  queens 

at  $-2.50,  $5.00,  and  §10.     No  untested 

r  queens  before  July.    Send  for  circular. 

Doolittle  &  Clark,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 

Onondaga  County 


Queens  reared  ecientifleally  from  breeders  perfected 
by  years  of  elimination  of  all  undesirable  traits,  are  far 
better  and  more  prolific  than  the  ones  hatched  from  a 
natural  swarm  of  supersedure  cells.  We  have  the  fa- 
mous Moore  strain  of  Italians,  and  are  giving-  every  care 
to  the  perfection  of  cells  and  mating:.  We  have  never 
had  anv  disease  in  or  near  our  apiary.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested, "write  us  for  booklet.  Untested  queens,  75  cts,; 
dozen,  $8.00. 

WALLIN  &  CORLIS,  Brooksville,  Ky. 


PHARR'S  QUEENS 

We  desire  to  thank  our  former  patrons,  and  ask  that, 
when  you  are  in  need  of  Ciolden  or  threc-banded  Ital- 
ians, you  send  your  order  to  us  and  receive  fair  treat- 
ment. Tested,  Si. 50;  untested,  Si. 00.  For  prices  on 
large  quantities  write  us.    .    .    Breeders,  S3. 00  to  S5.00. 


New  Century  Queen  Rearing  Co. 

Berclair,  Texas 


W.  H.  LAWS 

is  again  ready  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  the  present  season.  Law's  Red- 
clover  Italians  are  as  good  as  can  be  had. 
One  firm  who  bought  over  1 100  queens 
from  me  in  1912  says.  "  Your  queens  are 
very  satisfactory."  We  are  booking  or- 
ders now,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  mail  all  queens  by  return 
mail  when  so  ordered.  >Iy  bees  are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  all  disease. 
Queens  sent  out  under  the  usual  guaran- 
tees. Prices:  Single  queen,  $1:  six  for  S5. 
Breeding  queens,  none  better,   each,  55. 


W.  H,  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Taylor'sThree-banded  Italian  Queens 

are  now  Ready  to  go  by  Return  Mail 

We  have  hundreds  of  fine  testimonials  about 
our  queens.  Untested,  ll.OO  each  or  $9.00  a  doz. 
Tested,  §l.:i5  each  or  $14.00  a  doz.  Select  tested, 
$1.50  each  or  $16.00  a  doz.  Breeders,  the  very 
Ijest,  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  each.  No  better  queens 
raised.    Send  all  orders  to 


J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son, 


Beeville,  Texas 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  whidi  will  tell 
yoa  who  U  yoor  nearest  Dutriboter. 
G.  6.  Lewb  Company,  Watertowo,  Wn. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


SPRING  IS  HERE 

and  the  bees  are  flying,  breeding,  and  in- 
creasing in  strength.  .  Swarming  will 
soon  take  place.  .  Are  you  prepared 
for  the  increase?  .  Be  forehanded,  and 
have  your  hives  all  ready.  .  We  carry  a 
large  line  of  hives  and  other  goods.  Our 
catalog  for  1913  will  be  sent  you  on  re- 
quest. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


&K^>^. 


DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  111. 

Dear  Sirs: — In  reply  to  your  favor  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  a  customer  of 
yours.  I  used  considerable  of  your  Surplus  founda- 
tion some  time  ago,  but  got  side-tracked.  I  would 
have  saved  money  by  using  your  foundation. 

R.  M.  Guthrie,  Reno,  Nev. 

DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  111. 

Dear  Sirs: — Mr.  N.  E.  France's  recommendation 
of  your  goods  is  all  0.  K.,  but  I  have  one  that  is  more 
convincing,  at  least  for  me.  I  own  five  yards,  and 
nearly  all  the  combs  in  them  are  drawn  from  Dadant's 
foundation.  There  must  be  a  reason. 
J.  M.  Donaldson,  51  E.  3d  St.,  Mooreston,  N.  J. 


Agents  Everywhere. 


Write  to-day. 


-tTt" 


ipiAMiLroN,rLyNO 
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Faclbry  Prices  for  the  Asking— 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


FREE 

Engine 
Book 


THE  genuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  in  America — now  of- 
fered at  actual  -wholesale  prices.  Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead 
the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  getting  the 
'highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price— what 
the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

/We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.    We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 

have  our  own  gas  well.    Pov/er,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 

I'oii  get  the  benefits.    But  you  couldn't  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte 

cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts 

] gasohne  bills  in  half— vaya  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

Every  part^'^icraw/.Yif  5  years — full  rated  horse  power  on  viinimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too. 
(Built  in  all  sizes  from  IJ-3  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  10%  over  load. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

land  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 

special  offer  bulletin.     We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 

thatwill  startle  you.  Remember, it's  yourfirst 

chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 

reputation  at  a  small  price.     Mention  sizel 
I  needed  or  work  to  be  done.   Write  at  once. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1932  Oakland  Ave 


Keep  Ants  Away 

They  will  not  attack  or  come  neai- 
woodwork  if  it  is  painted  with 
AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

BBGI8TERED 

and  will  stayawayfroin  beehives 

8o  protected,  Write  for  circular. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserv'gCo 

Depot  103,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


[Br©j«W 


BARGAINS 

150  styles 

13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 

freight.     Send  lor  bargain  fence 

book  and  sample  to  tesl-ALL  FREE 

E  BROW.N  l=ENCE  4  WIRE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  91  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BUY  YOUR  l^URNACE 

$10  DOWN    $10  A  MONTH 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling  di- 
rect saves  you  the  dealer's  profits  and 
excessive   eliaifres   for   installation.    The 

JAHANT  FURNACE 

with  the  patented  "Down  Draft  System"  is  best 
for  residences,  schools,  hotels,  churches,  etc.. 
because  it  delivers  plent.v  of  heat  wherever  and 
whenever  desired  at  a  saving-  of  1-3  to  1-2  in  fuel 
bills.  Install  the  Jahaut  yourself.  We  send 
complete  outfit,  freiaht  prepaid,  with  special 
plans,  detailed  instructions,  and  all  necessary 
tools  for  installation.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
OR  MONEV  REFUNDED.  Write  for  fr\  e  illust'd  buok 

THE  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 

157  Mill  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Save  Vato  72  on  Fuel  Bills 


/•illlfO, or  FRUITS,  SYRUPS 
*^^i«»0  —         and  HONEY 


t 


Also  Labels,  Solder  and  Supplies 


AT  VERY 
LOWEST  PRICES 

HXTti.  chin  Sin-V  civtfk  nrHfkf  Write  today  for  illustrated  price  list  stating 
TT  e  aRip  AUy  S&^t;  Wl  UCl.  kind  and  quantity  wanted. 

NATIONAL  CAM  COMPANY,  Dept.   6      BALTIMORE,  MO. 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN-    Send  for  Annnal Catalog  which  will  tell 

CAREIFI?l'*PAc'ki*n'g    y°°  ""^^  '*  y°"'  "**"''  DUtrihater. 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE     G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  WatertowD,  Wis. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


tf^ 


BUGGY 
BOOK 


H.  C.  PHELPS 


[  Write  today  sitre  for  Phelps'  new  book  on  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Shows 
I  largest  selection  in  America — over  140— full  and  complete  line  of  harness 

styles.    167,000  regular  customers  already.    Phelps  ships  direci  to  you  vj 

from  his  mammoth  factories— no  dealers'  profits. 

You  ought  to  have  this  fine  book  whether  you  buy 
now  or  later.     It  is  buggy  authority.    Then  too— 

PHELPS  Guarantees  to  Save  You  $25  to  $40 
Gives  You  a  30  Days'  Free  Road  Test 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  without  Phelps  book  and  low  prices. 
Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surreys,  Carts,  Carriages, 
Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  of  the  famous  genuine  Split 
1^  Hickory  construction.  Write  immediately  and  get  free 
n  book  by  return  mail.  Phelps  pavs  the  postage,  too. 
ii  Address  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President  

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  293    Columbus,  0.       2  Years  Guarantee 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing  "  DETROIT  "  Kerosene  En- 
gine shipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial, 
proves  kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most 
powerful  fuel.  If  aallslled,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  on  reliable  farm  en- 
gine; If  not,  pay  nothing.  No  waste,  no 
evaporation,  no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  GOING  UP! 

Gasoline  ia  9c  to  16c  higher  than 
coal  oil.  and  still  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
pints  gasoline. 

AMAZING  "DETROIT" 

—only  engine  running  on  eoal  oil 
succesBfully;  uses  alcohol,  gasoline 
and   benzine,   too.    Starts   without 

cranking.  Only  three  moving  parts    hm^^^SS        P  )i    ri 
— no  cams — no  sprockets — no  gears   ^^^^^^^J       i^yiinaerg 
—no  valves— the  utmost  in  simplic-  cannot 

it.v.  power  and  strength.  Mounted  ou  skids.  All  carDonize 
sizes,  2  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to  shiii.  Engine  tested  be- 
fore crating.  Conies  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  ttireshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs 
home  electric  lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped).  S29.60  up. 
Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engine 
till  you  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving  "DETROIT." 
thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out.  If  you  are 
first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  Special  Extra- 
Low  Introductory  price.     Write  (138) 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  373  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Micli 


Teis  Days'  Free  Triai 

allowed  en  every  bicycle  we  sell.  We  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  in  the  U  S.  and  prepai/  tlie  freight. 
It  you  are  nut  satisfied  with  the  bicycle  after  using  it 
ten  days,  ship  it  back  and  don't ;  ay  a  cent. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ^a^iro^fJlrL^'r^Tj^.^^^^ 
at  awy  price  until  you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalog, 
of  high  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un- 
heard-of prices  and  marvelous  new  sjiecial  offers. 
!T  ntJl  Y  nilQTQ  "■  cent  to  write  a  postal  and 
II  UllLI  WW«  I  «  everything  will  be  sent  you 
FREE  by  return  mail.  Yoa  will  get  much  valuable 
Information.  Do  rJot  Walt;  write  it  NOWI 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake,  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
rppnirs  and  sundries  ol  a!l  kinds  at  half  usual  prices. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO. 


Dept.  D113        CHICAGO 


Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.    Banish  disease  and  blight 
—kill  insects.    Use  sprayer  that  does  most 

"°J^  Brown's  Auto  Spray  r 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.     Most  powerful 
efficient,  economical  for  light  work.    4( 
sizes  and  styles— hand  and  power  outfits 
Biowe'sNon- Clog  Atomic  Nozzle  for  larger  sprayers, 
THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
20  Jay  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.  .  THE  .  . 


KENNARD  HOUSE 

Cor.  West  6th  and  St.  Clair  Sts. 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


In  the  Wholesale  District 

100  Outside  Rooms 

$1.00  per  Day  and  up 

European  Flan 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Handy  to  Everywhere 


TheBEST  LIGHT 


fMalces  and  burns  its  own  gas.  No 
■■    grease,  odornor  dirt.    Brighter  than! 
acetylene      Over  200  styles.     Every] 
lamp  warranted.     Write  for  catalog. 

Agents  Wanted,  ' 

THiS  BEST  LieUT  CO. 
306  £•  6th  St.*  Oantont  O. 


200  CANDLE  POWER 


4  BUGGY  WHEELST/^'crrlSi;  SSZ? 

,  With  Rubber  Tires, $18.45.     Your  Wheels  R.  rubbered, 
JSIO.SO.    I  make  wheels  I4  to  4  in.  tread.    Tops.  $6.50, 
IShafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axlea$2.25;  Wag. 
'on  Umbrella  free.    Boy  direct.   Ask  for  Catalog  AT 
SPLIT  HICKOBT  WHEEL  C0.,547F  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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BEESWAX 
WANTED! 


Recent  demand  for  comb  foundation 
has  been  good,  and  our  stock  of  bees- 
wax is  runninja:  low.  We  offer  for  good 
average  quality  and  prompt  shipment 
30  cts.  per  lb.  cash,  or  S-2  in  trade,  de- 
livered at  Medina.  Shipments  from 
the  Pacific  coast  should  be  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  From  other  Western  points, 
pack  in  double  bags  to  get  the  most 
favorable  rate.  Be  sure  to  mark  the 
shipment  so  it  can  be  identified  when 
it  arrives,  and  send  us  a  shipping  re- 
ceipt with  a  statement  of  gross,  tare, 
and  net  weight  shipped.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  gives  us  something  to 
check  so  as  to  determine  whether  any 
has  been  lost  in  transit. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


PORTER 


1!AI)F,   MARK) 


ESCAPE 


SAVES 


TIME     >      \x   \LL 
MoSIy  \  DEALERS 


Each,  15c;  Dozen,  $1.65,  postpaid 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  order  from 
factorj^  with  complete  instructions. 

R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  Mfrs. 

Box  7,  LEWISTOWN.ILIINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  rept-esents  our  cuiii- 
binpd  circular  saw.  wliich  i'l 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  illustrated    catalog: 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO., 

545  Ruby  St.. 
ROCKFORD.      -      ILLINOIS. 


Lexington  Hotel 

500  Rooms  European  Plan 

Michigan  Boulevard  &  22nd  St. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Lexington  is  located  just  outside  the  con- 
gested business  district,  yet  within  ten  minutes' 
ride  on  two  electric  lines  which  pass  the  hotel. 

We  have  three  of  the  best  Cafes  in  the  City, 
and  prices  are  reasonable. 

Write  us  for  booklet  or  to  make  reservation. 

M.&M.  Hotel  Company,  Proprietors, 
T.  V.  Strain,  Manager. 


"QUEENS" 


FROM 


The  Penn  Company, 
of  Penn,  Lowndes 
County,  Mississippi 


"GOLDEN"  and  "THREE- 
BANDED"  ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


Unsurpassed  for  Gentleness  and 
Working  Qualities,  and  World 
Beaters    as    Honey    Gatherers. 


Queen  Circular  on  request 
by  Return  Mail 

The  Penn  Co.,    Penn,  Miss. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intenued  for  this 
department  can  n.it  Oe  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  say  yon  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Spanish-needle  honey,  blended ;  quality  tiie  finest ; 
60-lb.   tins,   or  liquefied  in  pails  of  any  size. 

P.   B.   Cavanagh,   Hebron,   Ind. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.        C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Two  dozen  60-lb.  cans  of  clover  hon- 
ey,  7  V&   cents  per  lo.    Samples  on  application. 

J.   Ridley,   Stevensville,   Mont. 

For  Sale.— Hawaiian  light-amber  honey,  put  up 
in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  cheap.  Will  mail  sam- 
ples   to    prospective    purchasers. 

Kauai  Honey  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honev,    and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honey    and   beeswax. 
Write  us.         Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices. 

A.  L.  Healv,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico 

For  Sale. — Four  hives  pure-bred  Italians. 

Aug  C.  Kruger,  Eden   Prairie,   Minn. 

For   Sale. — Full   line  of   Root's  goods   at  factory 
prices.  Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — 100  lbs.  medium  brood  foundation. 
Theo.  Weiler,  Rt.  3,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case,  good  as  new ;  25  cents  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Wbbek  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Several  thousand  4V4,  x  1%  wide  beeway  sections; 
a  bargain.    Also  a  new  super-foundation  mill.    Write. 
Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,   Mich. 

For  Sale. — Beekeepers'  supplies ;  bees  and  hon 
ey.  The  only  satisfactory  hive  for  this  climate.  Write 
for  circular.        A.  E.   Burdick,  Sunnyside,   Wash. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Texas. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies : 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn  Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 

Root's  goods  at  Savannah.  The  logical  center  for 
your  orders.  The  quality  is  unexcelled.  Service  ac- 
curate  and  prompt.    Catalog  gladly. 

L.  W.  Crovatt,  Box  134,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east 
Oregon  beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.    It  will  tell  you   the  rest. 

C.  E.  Shrivbr,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Fob  Sale. — 400  new  eight-frame  supers  in  flat, 
with  fence  separators  and  section-holders,  fitted  for 
plain  sections.  4^/4  x4V4  xl%,  with  tins,  super 
springs,  all  complete,  each,  35  cts. ;  in  lots  of  25, 
30  cts.  each.     F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

For  Sale. — 100  eight-frame  and  20  ten-frame 
comb-supers  complete  with  foundation  and  sections 
at  35  cts.  each.  Not  factory-made;  20  Miller  feeders 
and  fifty  comb-shipping  cases  at  two-thirds  market 
value.  Leon  C.  Wheeler,  Barryton    Mich, 

For  S.\le. — -Pour  hundred  eight-frame  comb-hon- 
ey supers  with  section-holders  and  separators.  100 
never  used.  Root's  goods;  3000  1%  x4%  x4i/4  sec- 
tions. Fifty  dollars  takes  the  lot,  f.  o.  b.  Harrison 
Valley,   Pa.,   or  Whitesville,   N.  Y.    Address 

R.    P.    Holtermann,    Brantford,    Canada. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — Carload  of  bees  for  Mav  delivery,  from 
this  or  nearby  State.     W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

Wanted. — Raw  furs,  honest  prices,  lionest  grades. 
George  E.  Kramer,  Valencia,   Pa. 

Wanted. — Second-hand  empty  beehives.      "  Key," 
3613,   Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,   Ohio. 

Wanted. — To  buy  25  2d-hand  8-frame  dovetailed 
hives.  Aug.  C.  Kruger,  Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  Fishel  White  Indian  Run- 
ners,  White  Orpington  chickens,   for  bee^. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Cox,  Harrold,  Texas. 


Wanted." — To  exchan°-e  Langstroth  and  Heddon 
hives   for   graphaphone.  F.    R.    Davenport. 

1812  Fulford  St.,   Kalamazoo,   Mich. 

Wanted. — 10  to  50  colonies  of  bees,  with  or  with- 
out yard,  near  Chicago.  C.  M.  Thomsen, 

3907   Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 

Wanted. — Half-pound    packages    of    bees    for    15 
prize-winning    S.    C.    Black    Minorca   eggs,    or   $1.00. 
J.   G.   BuRTis,  Marietta,   N.  Y. 

Wanted. — 200  extracting-combs,  L.  size.  State 
price  and  condition.  If  bee  diseases  have  been  in 
your  apiary,   or  near,   do  not  answer. 

C.  A.  Olmstead,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  or  Ti'ade. — Automobile  and  trailer,  in 
Al  condition;  want  bees  and  hives.  Have  auto  truck, 
so   no  longer   need  above  outfit. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

For    .Sale    or    Trade. — "New    Century"    separator 
or   gin-box,    Aultman    and   Taylor   make;    in   perfect 
order ;  used  but  little ;  good  as  new ;  small  size ;  ex- 
cellent machine.    For  bees,  supplies,  stock,  cattle,  etc. 
R.  T.  James,  Ingram,  "Va. 

Wanted. — To  trade  one  12-gatige  double-barreled 
hammer  shot  gun,  good  as  new  ;  has  never  fired  100 
shells  yet;  also  one  Remington  rifle,  38-40  caliber, 
in  perfect  condition,  with  loading  tools  for  same. 
Will  trade  for  L.  hives,  9  or  10  frame;  bees  by 
pound,  or  nuclei ;  queens,  Hoffman  frames,  or  any 
thing  a  beekeeper  can  upc. 

Iantha  Bucklen,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Golden  Italian  queens.    Untested,  $1.25  each. 

J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Florida. 

Fob  Sale. ^100  colonies  of  bees,  fine  location. 
Chas.  Parker,  Morris,  "Tioga  Co.,   Pa. 


For  Sale.- 
condition. 


-50  to  300  colonies,  eight-frame,  good 
E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


For  Sale. — 25  colonies  of  bees  in  fine  condition, 
good  straight  combs. 
iVUGUST   NiGABOWER,   67   Center    St.,   Ilion,    N.   Y. 

Italian  bees,    with   tested  queens,    Moore's   strain, 
in    dovetailed   hives,    $6.00   per    colony.     No    disease. 
N.   P.   Anderson,   Eden   Prairie,   Minn. 


MAY  1,   1913 

For  Sale. — Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded, 
prolific,  hardv,  gentle.  Ready  May  15.  Untested. 
$1.00  each.    J.  F.  Aechdekin,  Rt.  7,     St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dead  beekeepers'  heirs  fearing  bees  can  sell  to 
Frank  Allen,  Philipsburg,  Quebec,  who  comes, 
packs,    and   ships   them. 

Virginia  three-banded  Italian  queens,  untested. 
75  cts. ;  tested,  $1.00.  All  dead  queens  replaced  free. 
Keadv  May  15. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens ;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay  vou  profit.    Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 25  colonies  pure  Italian  bees,  in 
eight-frame  dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman  frames. 
Moore  queens  of  1912.    Price  $8.00  each. 

F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Italian  and  hybrid  bees  for  sale.    One-frame  nu- 
clei,   1    lb.    bees,    $1.25 ;    with   tested   queen,    $2.50 ; 
with  hvbrid  queen,   $1.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
C.  C.  KiEKMAN,  Winterville,   N.  C. 

For  Sale. — 2  yards  of  bees;  section  and  extract- 
ing  supers;    eight-frame    Root   extractor;    1% -horse- 
power engine.    Good  honey  market. 
28270         The  Bee  Man,  Chamberino,  New  Mexico. 

For  S.\le. — Italian  queens  now  ready;  safe  ar- 
rival and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  Select  untested. 
$1.00  each.  All  orders  will  receive  our  prompt  at- 
tention. E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Day-old  virgin  queens  will  please  you.  Good  way 
to  get  fine  Italian  stock  at  low  price;  50  cts.  each; 
$5.00   per  doz.     Get  my  prices  on  full  colonies. 

Geo.'H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,   Pa. 

California  Italian  queens,  fine  honey-gatherers; 
gentle,  none  better.  Select  untested,  75  cts. ;  tested, 
$1.00.  Full  colonies  in  neat  modern  hives  reason- 
able. J.  E.  Wing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  treated  right  ?    Then  send  your 

orders    for    untested   three-banded   Italian    queens    to 

us— 75    cts.    each;    $4.25    for    6;    $8.00    per    dozen. 

Safe  arrival,  and  the  Golden  Rule  for  all  customers. 

The   Golden   Rule   Bee   Co.,   Riverside,    Cal. 

Golden    Italian    queens    of    best    strain,    all    cells 
built  in  strong  colonies,   no  foul  brood  or  other   dis- 
ease.     Untested,    $1.00;     tested,    $1.50.     Cash    with 
order.    Booking  orders  now ;  delivery  about  April  15. 
Ben  Robinson,  Taylor,  Texas. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
Thev  are  great  honev-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,   Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

Three-band  Italian  queens.  Untested,  $1.00;  test- 
ed, $1.50 ;  two-frame  nucleus,  $2.50,  with  the  price 
of  queen  added.  Fifteen  years  a  breeder.  Full  colo- 
ny in  ten-frame  dovetailed  or  Danz.  hive.  Descrip- 
tive circular  free.  J.  W.  Leib,  Ohio  Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Two  B's  of  quality.  Italian  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups  for  all  that  is  best,  unexcelled.  Queens, 
$1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00.  Eggs,  prize-winning  pen, 
15  for  $5.00;  "A"  pen,  15  for  $3.00:  30  for  $5.00. 
Bred  in  their  purity.  H.  William  Scott,  Barre,  Vt. 

Fine  tested  and  select  tested  queens  of  last  sea- 
son's rearing.  Gentle  three-banded  stock  that  will 
increase  your  honey  crop.  Tested  queens,  $2.00 
each;  select^  $2.50.  Untested  queens,  same  stock, 
after  May  20,  $1.00  each;   12  for  $9.00. 

H.  C.   Short,  Winchester,   Ohio. 

Hardy  three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens.  Gen- 
tle, prolific  honey-gatherers.  Guaranteed  purely  mat- 
ed or  another  queen.  No  disease,  no  loss  in  1912- 
'13.  $1.00  each;  6.  $5.00;  12,  $9.00  by  return 
mail.  Colonies,  $6.00;  nuclei,  $3.00  with  queens. 
S.  G.  Ceockee,  Jr.,  Sta.  L,  Baltimors,  Md. 
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For    Sale. — Five    stocks    of    Italian    bees    on    7 
Langstroth  frames  in  shipping  cases,  at  $4.00  each. 
C.  G.  Penn,  Washington,  Conn. 

For  Sale. — Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  with 
young  queen,  $6.00;  nuclei,  $1.25  per  frame;  queen 
"extra.    Write  for  prices  on  queens. 

■Arvin,    Nusbaum    Co.,    Meldrim,    Ga. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
Thev  are  equal  to  anv.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price  $1.00;    6   for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Virginia. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test 
ed,    $2.00;   breeders,   $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.   B.   Brockwell,  Barnett's    Va. 

Montana  queens,  bred  in  the  Mussel&hell  Valley. 
No  other  bees  within  60  miles;  foul  brood  unknown: 
all  queen  caudv  boiled.  Three-banded  Italian  queens, 
ready  June  1."  Untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Or- 
ders booked  now.  Elso  Apiaey,  Elso,   Mont. 

For    Sale. — Fine    Italian    queens,    untested,    75 
cts.;  $8.00  per  dozen;  tested,  $1.00;  breeders,  $3.00. 
Nuclei,   $1.25  per  frame.    Full  colonies  in  new  mod- 
ern eight-frame  hives,  $7.00.  California  Bee  Co., 
509  S.  Rowan  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  ^^ 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees  per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No   disease  here.     Every   thing  guaranteed. 

C.   B.   Bankston,  Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Texas. 

Bees  in  %  and  1  lb.  packages  without  queen, 
$1.25  and  !p2.00.  These  are  young  bees,  free  from  " 
disease,  and  will  greatly  stimulate  youi"  weak  colo- 
nies. We  will  make  good  any  serious  loss  in  trans- 
portation if  the  same  is  vouched  for  by  your  express 
agent.  Charles  C.  Schneider,  Dancy,  Ala. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  Three-banded  Italians 
only ;  bees  that  are  bred  for  business ;  gentle,  and 
the"  best  of  honey-gatherers.  Queens  large  and  pro 
lific  ;  trv  them.  No  disease,  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Tested  queens,  $1.00;  $12.00  per  dozen.  Un- 
tefted,  single  queen,  $1.00;  $9.00  per  dozen. 
J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

For  Sale. — Swarms !  Swarms !  V2  lb.  young  bees 
with  untested  Italian  queens,  shipped  as  1%  lbs., 
$1.75;  1  lb.  voung  bees  with  untested  Italian  queen, 
shipped  as  21/2  lbs.,  $2.25,  F.  O.  B.  here;  6,  10  cts. 
lass  each.  This  is  the  best  way  to  increase  and  im- 
prove your  bees.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Circular  free. 

W.   D.  ACHORD,   Fitzpatrick,   Alabama. 

Murray's  famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian 
queens  (red  clovers)  for  sale  again.  As  good  as  the 
best ;  no  foul  brood.  They  are  as  good  honey-gath- 
erers as  can  be  obtained,  and  as  gentle,  and  winter 
as  well.  Select  untested,  $9  per  doz. ;  untested,  $8 
per  doz.;  tested,  $1.25;  select  tested,  $1.50;  extra 
select  tested.   $2  ;  breeders,  $3  and  $5. 

H.   B.   Murray,   Queen-breeder,   Liberty,   N.   C. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Untested 
queen,  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.25;  twelve,  $8.00;  test 
ed,  $1.25  each;  six,  $7.00;  twelve,  $12.00.  For  se 
lect  queens  add  25  cts.  each  to  the  above  prices 
Nuclei  without  queens,  one-frame,  $1.75  ;  two-frame. 
$3.00;  three-frame,  $3.50.  For  nuclei  in  quantity 
lots,  and  bees  by  the  pound  write  for  prices  and  cir 
cular.  Rob't  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,   N.  J. 

For  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens  and 
packages.  Best  honey-gatherers.  Satisfaction  or  j-our 
money  back.  No  disease.  Ready  about  April  1.  One 
untested  queen,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  12  for  $8.00. 
After  April  15,  V2  lb.  bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.,  $1.50: 
good  weight ;  f .  o.  b.  here  by  express.  Add  price  of 
queens  if  -wanted.  These  are  young  bees,  so  will  live 
longer  than  those  you  have  wintered. 

W.  D.  ACHOHD,  Fitzpatrick,  Bullock  Co.    Ala. 


There  is  a  key  to  all  business ;  and  the  key  to 
successful  honey-production  is  "  good  "  queens.  We 
have  them,  nnd  know  how  to  raise  them.  Thirty-five 
years'  experience.  Tliree-banded  Italians,  75  cts. 
each;  $4.25  for  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  We  handle  success- 
fully the  orders  of  the  largest  producers. 

The  RiALTO  Honey  Co.,  Rialto,  Cal. 

We  will  requeen  all  our  2000  colonies  this  spring- 
witli  youns  queens,  bred  from  our  best  home  and 
imported  Italian  stock.  We  offer  the  year-old  queens, 
removed  from  these  hives,  at  40  cts.  each.  Untested 
queens,  this  year's  breeding,  60  cts.  each.  Special 
reduced  prices  for  100  or  more,  either  old  or  young. 
We  breed  for  business,  not  looks.  No  disease ;  de 
Dvery  guaranteed.  Book  orders  now  to  insure  early 
delivery.  Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Try  my  famous  strain  of  bees  and  queens,  and  be 
convinced  that  they  are  all  I  claim  for  them.  For 
honey-gathering  they  have  few  equals,  being  bred 
strictly  for  business  from  the  best  strains  that  could 
be  had,  both  queens  and  drones,  as  it  is  as  impor- 
tant to  have  drones  of  the  best  as  it  is  queens, 
yueens,  Italian  tlrree-band,  or  Golden  five-band,  and 
Carniolans,  bred  in  separate  yards.  Untested,  1. 
$1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  25,  $17.50;  50,  $34.00. 
Nuclei,  with  the  untested  queen,  one-frame,  $2.50; 
(i  one-frame,  $15.00;  two-frame,  $3.50;  6  two-frame, 
$20.00.  Nuclei  with  tested  queen,  one-frame,  $3.00; 
6  one-frame,  $17.40;  two-frame,  $4.00;  6  two-frame. 
$23.40.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  and  prompt 
service  guaranteed. 

D.  E.  Brothers,  Attalla,  Ala. 


REAL  ESTATE 

For  Sale. — Ten  acres  water  front,  house,  flowing 
artesian  well,  launch  flat  boat,  25  colonies  bees,  140 
bodies  complete,  75  covers  and  bottoms,  queen- 
rearing  outfit,  Cyphers  incubator,  200  chickens. 
Will  sell  part  of  land  and  consider  partner. 

Thos.  McLaine,  Osprey,  Fla. 

Virginia  apple  land  will  make  you  independent. 
$15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  payments.  Buys  No. 
1  fruit  and  farming  land.  Write  at  once  for  our 
illustrated  booklet,  and  low  e.xcursion  rates.  F.  H. 
LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry., 
Room   73,   Roanoke,   Va. 

For  Sale. — Bee,  poultry,  and  fruit  farm  of  4 
acres  at  North  Nassau,  N.  Y.  A  good  foundation  for 
house  and  barn ;  good  well  of  water ;  no  buildings ; 
4  miles  from  Sand  Lake,  where  there  is  good  trolley- 
car  service  to  Troy.  Price  $150  cash.  Address 
G.  H.  Adams,  Spring  and  Central  Aves.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Bee-ranch  in  south  Te.\as  for  sale.  Just  out  of 
city  limits  of  San  Marcos,  a  splendid  location  for  an 
apiary  or  poultry-ranch — no  bees  near ;  splendid  bee- 
range.  Good  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce;  nice 
modern  cottage.  One  of  the  most  healthful  locatiors 
in   Texas.     If    interested,    address 

J.  P.  Caldwell,   San  Marcos,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted  at  once,   help  in   apiaries. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

Wanted. — First-class  bee-man  to  take  charge  of 
200  colonies  of  bees.  Jacob  Huffman, 

703  We.st  Washington  St.,  Monroe,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Assistant  beekeeper.   State  age,  experi- 
ence, and  wages ;  5  months'  season. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Forsyth,   Mont. 

Wanted. — At  once.  Several  more  good  sober  as- 
sistants in  our  apiary  work  right  away.  Give  wages 
wanted  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  The  Louis 
H.   ScHOLL  Apiaries,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 

Wanted. — Thoroughly     experienced     beeman     to 
work    in    a    series    of   out-apiaries ;    wages    $60    per 
month  and  board.    Write  for  further  information. 
A.  J.  Spurlin,  Box  38,  Rosedale,  Cal. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

MISCELLANEOUS 

For  Sale. — Maine-raised  Angora  kittens,  all  col- 
ors. C.  B.  LiBBY,  Box  145,  Freeport,  Maine. 

^Vhite  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description, 
and  prices.     Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,  Spencer,  O. 

The  New  Way.  Spearmint  Gum  by  Parcel  Post. 
Special  offer.  Three  5-ct.  packages  for  10  cts.  post- 
paid. Agents  wanted.  Send  for  sample  and  particu- 
lars. Tourist  Gum  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  genuine  mad-stone,  virtue  and  merit  guaran- 
teed. Will  send  on  approval.  A  positive  sure  cure 
for  stings  and  poisonous  bites.  Will  exchange  for 
bees,   honey,   and  supplies. 

R.  R.  James,  Jr.,  Ingram,  Va. 


POULTRY 


Buff  Orpingtons,   Buff  Leghorns,   Anconas. 

M^VRLE  W.  Wemmer,  Jacksonville,  Ohio. 


Rose   Comb   Black   Minorca   Eggs — 15   for   $1.00. 
Lee   Gidley,   Morgantown,   W.  Va. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  Best  of  all.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Mating  list  free.    D.  S.  Durall,  Hurdland,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, $4.00  per  100.         B.  Chase,  Earlville,  N.  Y 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties ;  also 
.geese  and  Belgian  hares.    Catalog  free. 

Levi  Stumb,  Richland  Center,   Pa. 

For  Sale. — Five  White  Orpington  hens,  one  roost- 
er;  fine  breeding  stock,   $20. 

R.  J.  Foster,  Marion,  Ind. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  The  most  persistent  layers 
find  non-sitting  variety.  Eggs,  $1.50  and  $3.00  per 
15.  Walter  M.  Adema,  Berlin,  Mich. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  day-old  chicks,  $3  per  25  ; 
$11  per  100;  stock  and  eggs,  none  better.  Booklet 
fiee.  H.  M.   Moyer,  Rt.  2,   Bechtelsville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  quality,  prolific  layers  of 
large  snow-white  eggs;  15,  $1.50.  Valley  City 
Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  12,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons,  the  kind  that 
lay,  weigh,  and  pay.  My  pen  is  headed  by  Black 
Chief  .Junior.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  booked,  $3.00 
for  15.  C.  L.  Cole,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Standard-bred  heavy-laying  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds ;  stock  of  highest  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for   catalog.    Do  it  now. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Eggs  that  hatch  big  strong  chicks  from  I.  R. 
ducks,  Houdans.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas, 
White  Games,  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.75  per 
30;   $4.00  per  45.    Mating  list. 

Brookside  Farm,  Trimble,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  prize- 
■\vinniug  stiain  of  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — the 
best  lavers  I  ever  owned,  and  I  have  txied  them  all. 
They  are  beauties,  too.  Per  setting  of  15,  $1.00. 
Satisfaction  cua'-anteed. 

W.  O.   RoiTDABUSH,   Hagerstown,  Md. 

Eggs  from  prize-winning  single-comb  Buff  Or- 
pingtons— 2  special  pens ;  Martz  and  Rogers  strain, 
$3.50  per  15;  utility  flock,  free  range,  $1.25  per 
15;  $5.50  per  100.  Also  eggs  from  fawn  and  white 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  scoring  up  to  94%  ;  $1.50 
per  13 ;  $4  50  per  50.        -James  McKendrick, 

Glenlussa  Farm,  Ernie,   Iowa. 


MAY  15,   1913 

Famous  Dumaresq  Buttercups  and  stock.  Send 
eggs  to  England,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  California, 
with  good  reports  and  safety.  My  matings  are  nne 
this  year.  Pens  headed  by  "  Dewey,"  blue-ribbon 
winner — first  pen  at  Rochester ;  this  year  Toronto, 
second,  and  Palermo,  second,  all  blue-ribbon  vnn 
ners.  Testimonials  of  pullets  laying  in  124  days. 
Eggs  for  hatching.     Send  for  circular. 

MR.S.    J.     S.     DrMARESQ. 

Cato's  Hall,   Kt.   5,   Easton,   Maryland. 
Vice-president  American  Buttercup  Club. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


True  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks 
Handsome  and  hardy,  and  the  l)est  of  layers.  I  c;in 
start  you  with  the  best.    Fags,   $1.00  per  11. 

H.  0.  Lee,  Box  254,  Brooksville,  Ky. 

Indian   Runner    duck   eggs,    13 "for    $1.00.     Fawn 
and  white,   whit€-egg  strain.    Also   Mammoth   Black 
Bronze  turkey  eggs,   25   cts.  per  egg. 
Sarah  Widrig,  Rt.  29,  Burt,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Spencer  Strain  WTiite  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Wonderful  layers  of  large  pure-white  eggs.  Write 
for  prices  O'f  stock  and  eggs. 

Breeze  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 

A.   R.   Williams,   Prop.,   Rt.  4    Winchester,   Ind. 

Do  vou  want  eggs  from  the  original  Fawn  and 
White  Indian  Runner  ducks?  Send  $1.25,  and  15 
pure-white  eggs  ^vill  be  delivered  to  you  in  perfect 
hatching  condition,  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  S.  C.  B. 
I.  Reds  eggs  the  same  price. 

Rob't  Bird,  Pinckneyville,  111. 

Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large,  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Fawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
you  with  the  best.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  O.  Yost,  Box  D,  Rt.  4,  Winchester,   Ind. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1.   $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Well-bred  bees   and  queens.     Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,   New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913: 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  niiclei. 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  norihein-bred  and  hardy;  five  yards  winter- 
er on  summer  stands  in  1908  "and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QuiRiN  the-Qusen-breeder,  Bellevue,   Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Cue  Business  Manager 


SECOXD-H.\XD    CANS. 

We  have  a  call  for  a  carload  of  second-hand  60- 
Ib.  cans,  which  we  recently  offered,  but  we  have  some 
over  a  car,  and  can  still  supplv  a  few  hundred  cases 
at  $3.50  for  10;  $7.50  for  25,  or  $25.00  per  100. 
There  are  two  cans  to  a  case.  They  have  screw  caps, 
are  free  from  rust  inside,  and  boxes  are  repaired 
where  needed,  and  in  good  condition. 
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BUCKWHEAT   SEED. 

We  have  a  good  stock  of  choice  buckwheat  for 
seed,  both  silverhull  and  Japanese.  The  season  for 
sowing  is  rapidly  approaching.  Our  price  for  seed, 
while  present  supply  lasts,  is  40  cts.  per  peck ;  75 
cts.  for  \^  bushel;  $1.25  per  bushel;  $2.25  for  two 
bushels,  bag  included  in  each  case.  If  you  plan  to 
sow  any,  and  are  not  provided  with  seed,  you  had 
better   send   vour   order   while   the   seed   is   available. 


LECTURES    ON    BEEKEEPING. 

We  have  ai-ranged  to  continue  the  iectures  on  our 
roof  at  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  11  to  12  o'clock,  during  May  and 
June.  Tuesdays  will  be  devoted  to  instructions  for 
beginners,  handling  bees,  taking  swarms,  preparing 
for  the  honey-flow,  etc.  Fridays  will  be  for  advanced 
beekeepei's,  the  scientific  side  of  the  transformation 
of  nectar,  the  formation  of  wax,  with  some  instrtic 
tions  as  to  the  bacteriological  side  of  foul  brood,  its 
contagion  etc.  Kindly  note  that  the  hour  is  11  to  12, 
on  both  Tuesday  and  Friday. 


SWEET-CLOVER   SEED. 

We  are  now  provided  with  a  limited  quantity  of 
white-sweet-clover  seed,  both  hulled  and  unhulled, 
which  we  offer,  subject  to  previous  sale,  at  the 
prices  given  in  table  below.  We  still  have  a  fair 
supply  of  the  yellow,  both  hulled  and  unhulled.  We 
are  sowing  four  acres  of  ground  with  the  biennial 
yellow,  and  hope  to  be  in  position  to  report  from 
experience  as  to  the  merits  of  this  variety  as  com- 
pared with   the   white. 


Price  in  lots  of 

1  lb.    10  lbs 

25 

100 

Melilotus  alba,  biennial 

Wiiite  sweet  clover,  hulled 

3'.i         $S  00 

$-.25 

S28  00 

•    unliulled 

22           2.00 

1.75 

18  00 

Melilotus  officinalis,  l.ien'al 

Yellow  sweet  clover,  uuHed 

28           2.60 

6.25 

21.00 

unhulled 

21           1 .90 

1.50 

17.00 

Annual  yellow,  hulled 

11            1.20 

2.75 

10.00 

Samples  mailed  free  on  request. 

Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which  send  me 
Gleanings  for  another  year.  I  wouldn't  miss  a 
copy  for  any  thing.  In  oiie  of  your  recent  numbers 
I  read  where  a  man  in  this  State  did  not  want  a 
"  journal  devoted  to  how  one  man  thought  the  world 
ought  to  be  run;"  but  I  think  it  is  devoted  to  the 
way  the  "  majority  of  people  want  it  to  be  run." 
I  welcome  your  paper  every  two  weeks,  and  am  in- 
terested  in   the  Home   department. 

Worcester,  Mass.  George  H.  Hosmer. 


A     KIND     VPORD     FROM     FAR-OFF     BRITISH     COLUMBIA. 

[We  let  the  writer  of  the  following  story  tell  it  in 
his   own   quaint  phraseology. — A.   I.   R.] 

Jlfr.  A.  I.  Root: — This  is  first  my  letter  to  you. 
I  am  trying  to  Avrite  English.     I   am  a  foreigner. 

I  find"  we  shall  read  what  is  good,  and  never  shall 
we  say  in  this  world  we  have  not  time  to  read,  and 
especially  when  we  come  to  be  of  old  age. 

In  your  writing  in  Gleanings  you  are  very  se- 
vere on  big  able-bodied  man  abegging. 

I  been  thinking  what  will  replace  you  in  your 
journal  in  your  good  Home  talk  when  you  be  here 
no  more,  or  when  you  come  to  die.  In  my  own 
hearth  you  been  always  to  me  as  model  man.  When 
young  you  first  make  a  start  by  working  for  your 
daily  bread ;  and  now  in  your  old  age  it  is  right  for 
every  man  when  he  come  to  old  age  to  be  sure  to 
belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  now  sure  for  Christ.  I  feel  glad  I  find  the 
Lord  our  God  is  with  us ;  and  he  is  too  holy  to  be 
with  sinners. 

I  am  trying  now  every  day  to  live  righteous  be- 
fore him. 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  journal,  and  can  not  write 
good  English.  I  learn  a  little  writing  from  reading, 
and  reading  I  learn  by  myself.  I  keep  bees  now  to 
make  money,  and  I  like  bees  much,  I  must  say,  for 
pleasure. 

Elwine,  B.  C,  Canada,  Nov.  13.         H.  Kacee. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


ESTABLL^HKD  1891 


TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD   CO. 

(Incorpoiated) 

Cor,  Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Factory  and  Warehouse. 
To  Our  Friends  and  Patrons 

In  presenting:  onr  claims  for  a  continuance  of  the  generous  patronage  bestowed  upon 
us  during  the  past  year,  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  facts  concerning  the  bee  industi-y,  which 
may  sen^e  to  interest  our  patrons  as  well  as  all  tliose  engaged  in  the  business. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  comb  foundation  and  beekeepers' 
supplies,  we  have  again  been  compelled  lo  enlarge  onr  capacity,  install  new  machinery,  and 
othei-wise  improve  our  plant,  enabling  us  to  iiroduce  500  pounds  of  comb  foundation  per 
day.  This  has  been  made  possible  through  the  generous  patronage  given  us  during  the 
past  year,  our  sales  having  aggregated  approximately  $100,000.00. 

Although  it  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  lo  secure  enough  beeswax  to  supply  the 
demand,  we  have  on  hand  a  much  larger  stock  than  Ave  have  ever  had  before.  We  also  buy 
and  sell  honey  at  ruling  prices.  On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  product  the 
prices  in  Texas  have  been  higher  than  in  many  otlier  States.  Bulk  comb  honey,  in  the  5%- 
inch  frames,  same  as  described  in  our  catalog,  page  11,  Fig.  540,  is  produced  almost 
exclusively  in  Texas.    In  nearly  all  parts  of  this  State  it  is  best  to  use  the  10-frame  hives.. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Mayfield,  Mr.  Udo  Toepperwein  sold  his  interest  to 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Hearne  and  B.  L.  Raborn,  well-known  business  men  of  San  Antonio. 
The  retirement  of  the  older  members  of  the  company  will  in  no  way  change  the  policies  of 
the  new  managemnt  except  to  increase  materially  the  capital  wilh  the  view  of  carrying  a 
large  stock  of  supplies.  Mr.  Morris,  who  has  been  practically  the  manager  of  the  Toep- 
perwein &  Mayfield  Co.,  continues  with  the  new  management. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  management  to  increase  materially  the  cajDital  of  the 
company,  with  the  view  of  carrying  a  stock  of  supplies  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  trade.  Tliis  will  enable  us  to  etfect  jirompt  shijiments  at  all  times,  and  thus  avoid 
any  delay  and  annoyance  to  customers  on  account  of  shortage  of  stock. 

It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  accord  our  customers  all  possible  courtesies  and  considera- 
tion in  any  matters  that  may  arise.  Mistakes  will  occur  at  times,  as  is  only  natural,  and 
we  only  ask  that  they  be  brought  to  our  attention  so  that  they  may  be  rectified.  Our 
customers  may  be  assured  of  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  as  reasonable  prices  as  are 
consistent  with  business  methods. 

Our  new  catalog  on  request.     Address 

TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD  CO.,    -    San  Antonio,  Texas. 


ROOTS 


BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


You  may  have  a  catalog  of  supplies;  but  if  you  haven't  ours  you  have  missed  some- 
thing really  worth  while,  and  should  get  one  at  once.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ever  published — more  than  a  mere  price  Ust  of  supplies — a  book  that  every  beekeeper  can 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Beginners  will  find  answers  to  many  perplexing  questions, 
and  advanced  beekeepers  timely  suggestions  that  will  save  them  money.  Extensive  and 
prosperous  beekeepers  are  writing  us  frequently  letters  Like  the  following: 

The  A.  I.  Boot  Co.: — We  have  bought  bees  almost  every  season  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  this  way 
handled  several  stylee  of  frames ;  but  to  date  we  have  not  found  any  thing  that  compares  with  your  metal- 
spaced  frame  for  an  all-round  fixture. 

For  the  benefit  of  student*  we  have  experimented  with  other  styles  of  metal  spacers,  and  in  every  case 
imperfections  were  soon  discovered.  Your  metal-spaced  frame  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  and 
we  began  using  this  style  of  frame  the  first  season  it  was  put  on  the  market,  and  have  more  than  20,000  of 
them  in  use  now. 

For  strength  and  rapid  manipulation,  this  frame  has  no  equal.  We  use  it  alike  in  brood-chamber  and 
extracting-supers,  as  with  our  plan  of  management  a  frame  may  be  in  the  brood-chamber  at  one  time  and  in 
the  super  at  another,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

Janesville,  Minn.,  March  8,  1913.  The  HornANN  Apiariks,    per  E.  L.  Hofmann. 

Our  catalog  also  gives  a  full  and  complete  List  of  books  and  booklets  which  we  can 
supply.  Many  of  these  booklets  are  free,  which  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  worth 
reading,  but  simply  that  we  want  you  to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Send  for  a  catalog,  and  check  those  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Quick  Deliveries 

Next  to  having  the  best  goods  made,  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  beekeeper 
in  the  busy  season  as  to  have  goods  delivered  just  when  they  ai'e  wanted  most.  It  isn't 
always  possible  to  ship  goods  from  a  distant  factory  and  have  them  reach  destination 
witliin  a  day  or  two,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  with 
distributing-houses  located  in  the  large  shipping-centers  we  are  abLe  to  supply  beekeepere 
everywhere,  with  no  loss  of  time  and  with  minimum  transportation  charges. 

Send  Your  Hurry  Orders 

to  any  one  of  the  offices  listed  below,  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  point 
of  servdce.  Cai-s  are  going  to  these  branches  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  so  the 
stocks  are  new  and  fresh,  and  we  usually  have  just  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  in  stock  at 
your  nearest  branch  our  manager  will  include  your  order  with  his  specifications  and  you 
may  have  your  goods  come  in  the  next  oar,  thereby  saving  on  transportation  charges  and 
getting  the  goods  in  better  shape  than  you  wouid  by  local  freight. 

Whatever  Your  Wants 

we  can  supply  you,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
The  name  "  Root "  in  connection  with  bee-supplies  means  the  best  of  every  thing  in  this 
line,  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  as  our  customei-s  will  testify.  If  you  have  never 
used  our  supplies  you  should  make  a  trial  of  them  this  season.  Once  used,  we  are  sure 
you  will  want  no  other. 


BRANCH   OFFICES 

New  York,  189-141  Franklin  St.         Chlcafio,  218-281  Institute  PI. 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St.  Des  Moines,  565  W.  7th  St. 

St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.  Syracuse,  1681  Genesee  St. 

Washinaton.  1100  Maryland  Ave..  S.  W. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  Many 
Large  Centers 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 

MEDINA,   OHIO 


Model  5A, 

Fully  Equipped, 

Electric  Lighting  and  Starting 


$1700 


Take  the  Wheel  Yourself 

Don't  be  one  of  those  fellows  who  always  sits  back  and  lookss 
on.  AVho,  when  he  sees  a  friend  with  his  family  out  enjoying  the 
many  delights  of  a  CARTERCAR,  sighs  and  says,  "  How  nice!  " 

Be  a  DOER  yourself. 

Don't  let  that  nightmare  of  all  prospective  buyers — "  After 
Cost  " — keep  you  from  getting  all  those  pleasures. 

If  you  only  knew  how  seldom  a  CARTERCAR  owner  is  forced 
to  lay  his  machine  up  for  repairs,  how  little  cause  he  has  to  be 
concerned  with  the  tire-upkeep  problem  because  Friction-trans- 
mission lengthens  their  service,  then  you  wouldn't  hang  back. 

If  you  could  see  CARTERCAR  owners  repairing  and  adjust- 
ing their  own  ears  with  perfect  satisfaction,  you  would  then  real- 
ize why  the  GEARLESS-TRANSMISSION  -^ar  is  in  such  demand. 

If  there  was  only  some  way  of  making  you  realize  that  all 
this  talk  about  women  driving  the  CARTERCAR  without  trouble 
is  the  truth,  and  tliat  hill  climbing  and  bad-roads  touring  are  easy 
with  a  CARTERCAR,  you  would  lose  no  time  getting  in  line. 

You  admit  that  the  price — $1700  for  a  fully  equipped  Touring 
Car,  and  $1600  for  a  Roadster — is  reasonable  enough ;  why  then 
let  a  silly  myth  about  the  enormous  cost  of  maintenance  scare  you 
away? 

Look  into  the  CARTERCAR  from  every  angle  and  be  sure 
that  it  is  the  one  and  onlv  car  for  you. 


Write  for  a  New  Catalog 


Cartercar  Company, 


Pontiac, 
Mich. 


Branches:     New  York     Chicago     Kansas  City     Detroit     Atlanta 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

=^=======  One  Year  ^^^==^=^= 

METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  (Three  Months).— In  1913  the  Metropolitan  wiU  contain 
W.  W.  Jacobs'  funny  stories;  Arnold  Bennett's  Magazine  articles;  a  series  of  stories,  each  com- 
plete in  itself.^  Every  issue|has  a  colorjsupplement,  reproduced  on  heavy  stock  and  ready  for 
framing. 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW 


CURRENT 
Literature 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  TIMES 
EAced  by  Edward  JWheiler 


OCTOBER 

Midway  the  Presidential  Rac« 

Europe  Thteatena  Us  At  Panama 

OKar  Straus,  the  Practical  Idealist 

Puiure  ol  the  Salvation  Army 

Should  Wives  Have  Salaries)  , 

CURRENT  UTERATURE  PUBCO; 
it-i-uoVVenic^iK  St   NrwYoRK. 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  (Three 
Months). — The  fashion  pages  of 
this  magazine  have  won  for  it  a 
circulation  of  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  copies  monthly.  Its 
styles  and  patterns  are  famous 
the  world  over.  Its  special  ar- 
ticles, stories,  and  household 
departments  are  timely,  and 
furnish  instructive  reading  for 
every  woman. 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  (Three 
Months). — An  illustrated  mag- 
azine of  practical  interest  filled 
with  suggestions  concerning 
home  making,  building,  interior 
decorations,  furnishing,  and 
gardening. 

CURRENT  OPINION  (Three 
Months). — Illustrated  review  of 
American  Politics  ;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Hour;  Progress 
in  Science  and  Invention  ;  Re- 
ligious and  Ethical  Problems  of 
the  Day;  News  of  the  Art  and 
Literary  World ;  Great  Ques- 
tions of  Finance  and  Industry. 
(This  magazine  was  formerly 
Current  Literature.) 


THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


'6-AMERICAN  SUBURBS    Ki 


Irautnas  tn 
SmJluititiT 


^-'^ 


Pictorial  Review    ...    15  cents  a  copy    .      3  copies    .    .    .    $  .45 

Metropolitan  Magazine    .  15  cents  a  copy .    .    3  copies 45 

Current  Opinion    ...    25  cents  a  copy    .      3  copies    ...        .75 

House  Beautiful    ....  25  cents  a  copy .    .    3  copies 75 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture    .    .    One  year    .    24  copies    .    .    .      1.00 

Total  regular  cost $3.40 


OUR  RATE  for  the  Combination,  $L50 


Send  Your  Order  for  the  Combination  to 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 


MAY  15,   1913 


RUSH-ORDER  PRICE  LIST 


"FALCON"  Beekeepers'  Supplies 


Beevvay  Sections—  2M,  No.  1,  Si. 60;     No.  2,  81.40. 
500,       "         2.7.5;         "  2.50. 

1000,       "        5.50;         "  5.00. 

5000,       "       23.75;         "        21.25. 
Lijrlit  Section  Foundation,  per  pound 
Lifrlit  Brood  Foundation,  per  pound 
Hoftinan  Hrood-frani 


riain  Sections,  25c  per  1000  less. 


by 


Dewey  Foundation-fastener,  each,  |;i.25 
mail,  $1.50. 

1  lb..  6.5c;  5  lbs.,  64c;  50  lbs.,  59c 
.    1  lb.,  58c;  5  lbs.,  57c:  50  lbs.,  52c 

10,  35c;  100,  13.00 

1,  |1.50;  5 
1.60 


00;   10,  igVi.50 
7.50  14.50 


8-frame: 


$2.50;  10,  $4.80 
2.75;    10,     5.30 


No.  14  one-story  Dovetailed  hive,  coyer,  body,  bottom,  frames,    8-franie    . 

10-frame 

Dovetailed  Supers  complete  without  sections  and  starters — 

No.  2,  Wi's.VA  sections "1 

No.  2B,  4Kxl^  .sections , 

No.  2F,  4x5  sections J    10-frame: 

Ideal  Boe-veil,  65c;  by  mail.  75c  Standard  Smoker,  85c;  -by  mail,  $1.10 

Untested  Italian  Queens,  one,  Sl.oO;  six,  $5.50.  Tested  Queens,  one,  $1.50;  six,  $8.50 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

Red  Catalog,  Postpaid.  "Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid. 

W.  T.   FALCONER  MFC  CO.,  FALCONER,   N.  Y. 


Where  the  good   bee-hives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  yo°'*i^^ir ''ni7e,T''£2te" 
It  Pays  to  3uy  LEWIS  BEEWARE — Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  c^V'lewuumpanytwltertoJIi.wu! 


Established  1885 

We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  (ii-pafi-e  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  ffoods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


PORTER 


(TRADE  MARK) 


ESCAPE 


SAVES 


AT  ALL 
DEALERS 


Each,  15c;  Dozen,  $1.65,  postpaid 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  order  from 
factory,  with  complete  instructions. 


Box  7, 


R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  Mfrs. 

LEWiSTOWN,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


DO  YOU  LOVE  SWEETS? 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  DID 


He  said  you  can  attain  to  royalty  by 
loving  sweets. 

"  He  who  knows  what  SWEETS 
.  .  .  are  in  the  ground,  the  wa- 
ters, the  plants,  the  heavens,  and 
how  to  come  at  these  enchant- 
ments, is  the  rich  and  royal  man." 

"  HOW  to  come  at  these  ?  " 

Aye,  there's  the  rub. 

How  many  people  miss  them  !  and 
perhaps  sorqp  of  these  many,  strange  to 
say,  keep  bees. 

Want  to  know  how  ? 

Send   $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

It  is  edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  a 
sweets  extractor — in  other  words,  "a  bee- 
man  "  and  a  naturalist. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling;  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers 
direct  to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  (from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight,  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for 
storing  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are 
made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commis- 
sion and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminated. 
Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about  ten 
per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


EASTERN  GRADING  RULES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
bv  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eightli 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face   slightly    soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must 
be    tilled    and   sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight   section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.   1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   STATE    BEEKEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,     1911. 

FANCY  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  v.'hite,  and  not  projecting  be- 
.yond  the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section 
in  lliis  grade  to  weigh  less  than   13%    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  v.ood.  Honoy  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to  slight 
ly  oflf  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood; 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this  grade  to 
weigh  less  than  13  V2  ounces. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  whit«  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  moro 
than  .50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honev. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must"  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,   light  amber,   and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark:  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honev. 


Boston. — Fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb,  16  to  17; 
fancy  white,  11  to  12.    Beeswax  ,30. 

Boston,  May  6.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Chicago. — The  honey  market  is  nominal  at  this 
time,  with  unchanged  condition  from  our  last  quo- 
tations. 

Chicago,  May  2.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


Indianapolis. — Market  is  now  practically  bare  of 
fancy  white  comb  honey.  No.  1  white  is  selling  at 
16  to  17;  amber  comb  is  in  slow  demand,  and  at 
varied  prices.  Best  extracted  sells  at  from  11  to  12 
in  five-gallon  cans,  according  to  quantit}'.  Beeswax 
is  in  good  demand,  and  producers  are  being  paid 
30  cents  cash  or  32  in  trade.  , 

Indianapolis,   May  5.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


St.  Louis. — We  have  no  change  to  report  in  our 
honey  market.  There  is  barely  any  demand  for  comb 
honey  nor  for  extracted,  and  the  quotations  which 
we  give  are  nominal.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb 
honey  at  16  to  17;  No.  2  white  at  15";  light  amber, 
13  to  14 ;  by  the  case,  fancy  white  comb  honey, 
$3.65  to  $3.75;  No.  2  white,  $3.25  to  $3.40:  amber, 
$2.75  to  $3.10,  according  to  quality.  Dark  and  bro- 
ken honey  are  unsalable  at  any  price,  as  there  is  no 
demand  for  such.  Extracted  honey.  Southern,  in 
barrels  and  half-barrels,  choice  light  amber,  brings 
6%  cents;  dark,  6;  in  five-gallon  cans,  one-half  cent 
higher.  This  is  only  for  the  better  grades,  as  dark 
honey  is  not  wanted.  California,  Utah,  and  Colorado 
honey,  white,  brings  9  to  9  %  cents.  Light  amber, 
8%,  all  in  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  de- 
mand at  31;   inferior  and  impure  sells  for  less. 

St.  Louis,  May  2.     R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


30 


DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWAR 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  Bee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  us  your  old  combs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  Walnut  Street 


"Th«  Bui 


Cinoinnati,  Ohie 


MAY   15,    1913 


An  Active  Season 
is  Here 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory, 
and  another  car  is  expected  any  day,  and  the  factory  has  booked 
us  for  four  cars.  This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can 
now  furnish  almost  any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  swarms. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  should  be  made  at 
once.  Other  cars  are  coming  regularly  from  the  factory,  and  we 
can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation  charges  by  having 
your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

The  mailing  of  our  new  catalog  was  completed  some  time  ago.  If 
you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  us  a  postal-card  request  for 
this  catalog. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

We  are  sole  agents  in  Ohio  for  the  Roller  Tray  Incubator  and 
Brooder — the  best  in  the  market.    Write  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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CSkantnp  tn  1^?  Qlulturie 

E.  R.  ROOT         A.  I.  ROOT         H.  H.  ROOT         J.  T.  CALVERT 

Editor.  Editor  Home  Dept.  Ass't  Editor.  Business  Mgr. 

Department  Editors: — Dr.   C.   C.  Miller,   J.   E.   Crane,   Louis  H.    Scholl,   G.   M.   Doolittle,   Wesley 
Poster,  J.  L.  Byer,  P.  C.  Chadwick. 
$1.00  per  year.    When  paid  in  advance:  2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00. 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila, 
Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c.  per 
year.    For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  60e.  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  or  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  Notice  is  given  just  before  expiration.  Subscrib- 
ers are  urged,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at  once  afetr  expiration,  to  notify  us 
when  they  can  do  so.  Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so 
advise  us  upon  receipt  of  the  expiration  notice :  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that 
he  wishes  Gleanings  continued  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft  on  New  York,  ex- 
press-order or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio.    Cni-rency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.    Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  Avith  us.   References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  oi'ders  for 
Gleanings  with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents  at  the  prices  shown : 

PARIS,  FRANCE.     E.  Bondonneau,  120  Avenue  Emile  Zola. 
Per  year,  postpaid,  8  francs. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can 
order  of  Mr.  Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6  /  7  p. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliance  Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.  Per  year, 
postpaid,  6  Z'?  p. 
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THE  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW 

will  be  published  hereafter  at  Nm-thsfar,  Michiuan.  the  new 
home  of  E.  D.  Townsend,  so  long  known  at  Uenuis,  Mirhi^an. 

The  Journal  for  Beekeepers  -  ■  -  Published  by  Bpekeepers 

Are  you  a  subscriber?  if  not.  why  not!  It  is  but  $1.00  a  year. 
or  the  balance  of  the  year  for  50  cents.  Sample  copy  free. 
Fifty  cents  more  will  pay  your  dues  in  the  NATIONAL  for  a 
whole  vear.  .  Don't  dflav.  .  Send  in  your  dollar  to-day. 
E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  WESLEY  FOSTER.  Editors.     .     .     Address 


The  Beekeepers'  Review, 


Northstar,  Michigan 


Miller's  Strain  of  Red-clover  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  after  June  5  to  15  or  order  returned 
Bred  from  superior  breeders  for  bu.sines.s:  gentle: 
no  better  hustlers:  bees  roll  honey  in;  three-banded: 
Northern- bred:  liardy  and  vigorous;  winter  well: 
not  inch ne<J  to  swarm:  bred  from  best,  leather-colored 
long-tongued  red-clover  strains.  Unte.sted,  ll.OO,  six, 
1,5.00:  dozen,  .$9.00.  Select  untested,  Si. 2.5;  six,  .*fi  oo; 
dozen,  ijfll.oo.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Isaac  F.  Miller,  a  queen  specialist  and  breeder  for 
sixteen  years,  previously  of  Brookville,  Rt.  2,  Rey- 
noldsville,  and  lately  of  Oil  City,  Rt.  2,  Pa.,  is  agent 
and  breeder  for  E.  L.  Miller.    Send  all  orders  to 

I.   F.  MILLER,     Rt.     2,     Brookville,     Pa. 


ITALIAN    BEES    AND    QUEENS 

E.xtra  fine,  warranted,  tested  queen.  81.00;  un- 
tested. 7.5  cts.;  three-frame  nucleus,  with  queen. 
S2.7,5.  Full  colonies  in  eig-ht-trame  Dovetailed 
hives,  $5.50. 


J.  L.  FAJEN,    . 


STOVER,  MISSOURI 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterer-;  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  .$1.00;  .select  tested,  $1.50.  Plans 
"  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15c;  "  How  to  Increase," 
15c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT.  Glcnwood.  Mich. 


Proof 


The  Safety,  Convenience,  and 
Profitableness  of  Banking  by  Mail 
are  proved  by  the  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  people 
who  transact  their  banking  business 
in  this  way. 

The  Savings  Deposit  Bank  Com- 
pany serves  a  great  many  people 
who  live  at  long  distances  from  Me- 
dina. 

Saving's  deposits  of  $1.00  or  more 
are  invited,  on  wliich  4  per  cent 
compound  interest  is  paid. 

This  bank  is  under  the  strict  su- 
pervision of  the  State  Banking  De- 
partment of  Ohio,  which  assures  its 
soundness. 

Correspondence  invited. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

.    .    THE    .    . 

N^^  American  Bee  Journal 


. 


Friend  Dadant: — Say,  do  you  folks  know  that 
the  Old  Reliable  i.s  just  more  than  forging  to  the 
front?  Yours  truly, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  9.         A.  D.  D.  M^oon. 


NEW  Editor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  Illustrated 

Free  Sample  Copy  $100  a  Year 

C.  p.  DADANT  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 


American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND   HOME   INTERESTS. 

Established  1873.  CIRCULATION   35,000.  Issued  semi-monthly. 

A.    L.   BOYDEN,   Advertising   Manager. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.     Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:   Fourth-page,  $12.50;   half-page, 

$25.00;  page,  $50.00. 
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Folks  Like  Michigan 
Comb  Honey 

We  are  booking  orders 
for  Italian  bees  by  the 
pound,  with  or  without 
queens.      .      .      Write 
for  prices   on  quantity 
wanted. 

However  it  is  so  scarce  that  they  can 
not  get  any.     It  is  a  case  of  under- 
production.    It  will  pay  YOU  TO  MAKE 
THIS  YEAR  A  COMB-HONEY  YEAR.     Pages 
12  and  13  of  our  catalog  show  comb- 
honey  outfits.     They're  Root's  goods 
too Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

OPPOSITE  LAKE  SHORE  DEPOT 

FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Send  10  names  of  fruit-growers  and  10  cents,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  ©rower"  four  months. 
Tells  all  about  fruit-growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contains  from  3i  to  40 
pages  each  month.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 
Dept.  BC,  Chattanoaga,  Tenn. 


BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

You  will  soon  need  a  bill  of  supplies.  Let  us  quote 
you  before  placing  your  order.  We  please  thousands, 
why  not  you?    Catalog  free. 

I.  J.STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Line-bred 

Carniolan  Queens 

Carniolans  winter  with  their  colonies  most 
populous,  build  up  fast  in  the  spring,  enter 
supers  more  readily,  cap  their  honey  very  white,  are 
gentler,  and  are  no  more  inclined  to  swarm  than  Ital- 
ians if  properly  managed. 

Ask  for  our  FREE  paper,  "  Superiority  of  the  Carni- 
olan Bee,"  describing  these  bees  more  fully,  and  best 
management  for  comb  and  extracted  honey. 

Orders  for  queens  booked  now.    Delivery  soon. 

Untested,  Sl.oo:  doz.,  §9.00.    Tested,  81.50;  doz..  $12.00. 

ALBERT  C.  HANN,         PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Carniolan  Queen  Breeder 


Comb  Honey  Producers! 


Send  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar of  new  Rauchfuss  Com- 
bined Section  Press  and  Foundation  Fastener.  Sold 
with  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction,  and  delivered  any- 
where in  U.  .S..  on  remittance  of  S3.C0. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distribater. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  IVatertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


lit 


"GrIggsSavesYour  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.  Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

PROMPTNESS,  LOW  FREIGHT,  and  BEST  PRICES  "re  our  motto.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Think 
of  it!  our  large  THREE-STORY  WAREHOUSE,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  CITY,  only  5  city  blocks 
from  ten  of  the  largest  TRUNK  RAILROAD  SYSTEMS  in  the  world,  and  each  trying  to  beat  the 
other  in  prompt  deliveries,  gives  us  service  no  other  agent  enjoys.  Even  the  FACTORY  itself  can't 
give  such  railroad  service.  This,  all  coupled  with  practical  beemen  to  handle  orders,  insures  against 
errors  in  packing. 

WE  HANDLE  ROOT'S  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY,  and  our  warehouse  is  loaded  from  cellar  to  garret. 
Delays  here  in  waiting  for  goods  to  arrive  are  very  infrequent.  Write  for  SPECIAL  PRICES  IN 
QUANTITIES,  sending  us  a  list  of  your  wants.  Free  catalog  for  the  asking.  BEESWAX  always 
wanted. 

CHICKEN  FEED  OF  ALL  KINDS,  at  jobbers' prices.    Car  a  week. 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO. 


26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET, 

'  Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
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"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

Bee  Supplies 
Up  to  Date 


EQUIPMENT.  —  Storeroom  built  expressly 
for    the    business;    large    concrete    basement 
with  just  enough  moisture  to  prevent  break- 
age in  sections   and  shrinkage  in  dovetailed 
corners  of  supers  and  hives.    Electric  lift  brings  up  two  tons 
of  goods  to  first  floor  in  thirty  seconds  for  shipment.     Does 
this  appeal  to  you? 

QUALITY. — Root  goods  at  the  factory  schedule  of  prices, 
whether  you  require  one  hive  or  a  hundred.  This  is  the 
quality  that  I  have  handled  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  kind  that  you  can  recommend  to  your  visiting  neigh- 
bors. I  MIGHT  have  increased  my  profits  for  a  short  time 
by  handling  other  goods,  but  I  would  not  have  remained 
so  long  in  the  business. 

GUARANTEE. — Many  articles  described  in  my  catalog  can 
now  reach  you  by  parcel  post,  and  I  assume  all  responsibil- 
ity in  safe  arrival  of  goods.  I  have  the  very  finest  tight- 
seal  glassware  for  putting  up  extracted  honey,  and  I  guar- 
antee safe  arrival — no  breakage  at  purchaser's  loss.  I  have 
waxed-paper  honey-jars  that  are  a  decided  success  wher- 
ever they  have  been  used. 

MY. CATALOG. — My  catalog  describes  all  of  these  things, 
and  contains  valuable  information  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  how  promptly  I  can 
get  one  into  your  hands  if  you  will  drop  me  a  card. 

BEESWAX. — Remember  me  when  you  have  wax  to  offer, 
cash  or  trade,  and  you  will  gnd  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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Notice  to 
Beekeepers 


Though  my  stock  suffered  severe  injury 
in  the  flood,  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  in 
business.  A  carload  of  brand-new  goods  is 
on  the  way,  the  railroads  are  again  ac- 
cepting and  delivering  freight,  and  you 
need  not  hesitate  to  send  your  orders  here. 
Any  thing  temporarily  out  of  stock  will  be 
sent  direct  from  the  factory  where  such 
orders  will  receive  preferred  attention. 

My  new  location,  in  the  Airdome  build- 
ing on  South  Sixth  Street,  is  even  more 
accessible  than  the  old,  and  affords  improv- 
ed facilities  for  the  prompt  handling  of 
orders. 

The  damaged  stock  here  has  been  dispos- 
ed of  with  the  exception  of  a  few  odds  and 
ends.  I  have  been  too  busy  to  compile  a 
list,  but  if  you  will  name  any  item  you  can 
use  in  slightly  damaged  ware,  it  will  be 
supplied  if  possible. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  liberal  patronage  accord- 
ed me  hitherto,  and  of  the  many  kind  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  from  my  friends. 


L  W.  Pcirce,  Zancsviile,  0. 

Airdome  Bldg.,  South  Sixth  St. 


BEEKEEPERS 

Your  busy  season  is  close  at  hand.  Get  wise, 
and  place  your  orders  with  the  supply  dealer 
who  will  save  you  money  and  serve  you  best 
with  Root's  quality  sections,  frames,  founda- 
tion, smokers,  extractors,  etc.  I  can  serve 
you  now  without  delay.  My  1913  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  these  things;  besides,  it  contains 
a  lot  of  information  to  those  interested  in  bees. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  breeding  of  three- 
banded  Italian  bees  and  queens.    Catalog  free. 


EARL  M.  NICHOLS 
Lyonsville,  Massachusetts 

Pure  Golden  Italian  Queens 

Better  than  Last  Year 

Mated,  $1.00;  select  mated,  Si ..50;  select  tested,  i^ii.OO; 
breeders  as  high  as  S.W.OO.  Send  for  booklet,  and  get 
the  best  .  .  My  breeders  produced  over  200  pounds 
of  surplus  each  last  year.  Try  them  and  .see  what 
they  will  do  for  you. 

GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON,  McLachlen  Bulldlnr,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  St».,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Rovt  Co 


^S  ^^  im^A^^  BA     '■  *l^*  Shipping  Center  of 

DOStOn   New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


182  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  IMASS. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

Kv-ery  THing^  in  Supplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices       Save  Freight 


CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

128  Grand  Avenue 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest    catalog    price.    Two   lines  of  railroad — 
Maine  Central  and   Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  i.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  iVIanager 


p^r&l 


If  You  Have  Dwindling  Colonies 

send  a  postal  for  price  list  on  young  Italian  bees  by 
the  pound,  with  or  without  queen.  No  Disease.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INQUIRE  AT  ONCE.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Reference  by  special  permission, 
First  National  Bank  of  Pomona,  Calif.  Address  47.5 
W.  Center  St.  J.  M.  STRIPSKEY,  Pomona,  Gal. 
Bees,  Queens,  Orange  Honey 

C><><KKKK><><>(><K>0»  •  •<>0-<><><K3  0-0-0<><>0-9 

Our  HAND-MOORE  STRAIN 

3-BAND  iTALIANS 

Are  the  best  honey-sratherers.    They  spoil  our  white- 
clover  honey  by  mixing:  it  with  red-clover.     Record 
tongrue  reach  23-100  of  an  inch.    Breed  strictly  for  bus- 
iness.   Untested,  75c;  12  for  $8  00;  50  for  $25.00. 

LATSHAW  HONEY  COiVIPANY 

CARLISLE,  INDIANA 

0-0-0000-00-0-0-0-00»  •  •0-CK><><K><>0-0-CK>0  <i> 


ARF     RIMS   T     I    IKF     FIIRNITIIRF    Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
rtnt    DUILI      L!t\t    rUHnii  l  U  n  C  ^,j^  j^  ^^^^^^   Distributer. 

ARE   PERFECT  \H  ALL    RESPECTS    G.  B.Lewi,  Company.  Watertown.WU. 
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Bees  by  the  Pound 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  to  any  point 
within  five  days  from  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  have  finally  perfected  our  pound  packages  so  that  we  are  now  able  to 
ship  bees  without  combs  to  almost  any  point  in  the  United  States  and  nearby 
points  in  Canada  without  danger  of  transmitting  bee  disease  of  any  sort.  Half 
a  pound  of  bees  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a  two-frame  nucleus ;  one  pound,  to 
three  frames ;  two  pounds,  to  six  frames ;  three  pounds,  to  an  ordinary  colony 
such  as  may  be  sent  by  express.  The  express  on  these  pound  packages  is  only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  express  on  the  equivalent  value  of  bees  when  they  are 
sent  on  combs.  We  shall  be  ready  to  ship  bees  in  pound  lots  from  Medina,  with 
600  colonies  to  draw  from,  by  the  first  of  June,  at  the  following  prices,  without 
queens :  Half-pound  package,  $2.00 ;  pound  package,  $3.00 ;  two-pound  package, 
$5.00 ;  three-pound  package,  $6.00. 

Through  July,  and  on  throughout  the  season,  the  prices  without  queens  will 
rule  as  follows:  Half-pound  package,  $1.00;  pound  package,  $1.50;  two-pound 
package,  $2.50 ;  three-pound  package,  $3.00. 

If  you  want  queens  with  the  pound  packages,  add  the  price  of  the  queen 
selected  to  the  price  of  the  bees. 

Express  on  half  a  pound  of  bees  with  queen,  within  300  miles  of  Medina, 
will  be  approximately :  One  pound,  38  cts. ;  two  pounds,  45  cts. ;  three  pounds, 
57  cts. 

NOTE. — We  can  not  ship  bees  by  parcel  post  other  than  a  queen-bee  and  a  dozen  or  so  attendants. 

We  have  so  perfected  our  cages  for  shipping  bees  in  pound  lots  that  we  now 
feel  for  the  first  time  that  we  can  guarantee  safe  arrival  at  the  prices  named 
above,  where  bees  are  not  on  the  road  more  than  five  days.  As  a  general  thing 
they  will  go  through  in  good  condition,  even  when  out  more  than  six  days ;  but 
for  the  present,  at  least,  we  do  not  feel  like  assuming  a  greater  limit  than  five 
days.  Our  guarantee  means  that,  if  bees  fail  to  go  through  alive,  or  if  they  go 
through  in  bad  order,  we  will  either  replace  the  shipment  or  send  enough  more 
bees  to  make  up  for  the  loss  at  our  own  expense,  or  refund  the  money.  Orders 
will  be  filled  in  rotation  after  the  first  of  June.  Send  in  your  orders  now,  and 
thus  insure  early  delivery. 

In  addition  we  guarantee  to  give  full  measure  of  bees  by  weight.  Half  a 
pound  will  contain  from  2200  to  2500  bees,  and  larger  packages  in  proportion. 

PRICES  OF  QUEENS. 

Untested June,  $1.50 : 

Select  untested ■ June,    1.75 

Tested June,    2.50 

Select  tested June,    3.50 

Untested  Home-bred  Queens  in  Quantity  Lots  in  August  and  September. — 

During  August  and  September  we  are  prepared  to  name  very  low  prices  on 
large  quantities  for  requeening.  Prices  depend  on  supply  available,  and  quoted 
on  application. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  home  office  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Orders 
from  the  extreme  South  will  be  filled  from  Florida  and  Texas ;  those  in  the  ex- 
treme West,  from  California. 

N.  B. — To  get  the  price  of  a  package  of  bees  and  a  queen,  add  the  price  of  tlie  queen  selected  to  the 
price  of  the  package. 


July  to  October,  $1.00. 
July  to  October,  1.25. 
July  to  October,  2.00. 
July  to  October,    3.00. 
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The  Penn  Company, 
of  Penn,  Lowndes 
County,  Mississippi 


GOLDEN"  and  •THREE- 

BANDED  "  ITALIAN 

QUEENS 


Unsurpassed  for  Gentleness  and 
Working  Qualities,  and  World 
Beaters    as    Honey    Gatherers. 


Queen  Circular  on  request 
by  Return  Mail 

The  Penn  Co.,    Penn,  Miss. 


ATTENTION  ! 

Very  important  to  all  beekeepers  all  over  the  world  who 
desire  to  improve  their  native  or  mixed  strains  of  bees  ! 

THE  DIRECT  EXPORTATION  FROM  CARNIOLA  OF  THE 
GRAY-BAN UED  ALPINE  BEE.  which  until  now  was  conduct- 
ed bv  the  Imperial  Roval  Agricultural  Ass'n  of  Carniola.  the 
undersigned  will.  IN  THE  HTCRE.  MANAGE  ON  HIS  OWN 
ACCOUNT.  JOHANN  STRCAR,  Wittnach, 

P.  O.  Wocheiner  Feistrilz,  Upper  Carniola  (Krain),  Austria. 

Owner  of  58  Honors  awarded  to  him  at  various  apicultural 
exhibitions  for  his  achievements  as  a  breeder  of  the  best 
strain  of  Carniolans  and  producer  of  apicultural  products. 

ALL  QUEENS  TAKEN  FROM  FULL  COLONIES.  AND  NOT 
OVER  ONE  YEAR  OLD.  Mailed  postagre  free.  Dead  select 
tested  queens  will  be  replaced  if  returned  in  21  hours  after 
arrival,  except  when  they  arrive  in  such  a  state  in  South 
America  or  Australia.  Dead  i^elect  uvtesCed  queens  can  not  be 
replaced.  Send  remittance  per  Intern.  Money  Order  with 
order.  Safe  arrival  of  nuclei  and  hives  not  guaranteed.  Or- 
ders of  this  kind  must  be  accompanied  by  freieht  expenses. 
The  safest  transport  of  stock  is  in  Carniolan  box  hives.  After 
arrival  or  later  the  combs  can  be  cut  out  to  fit  any  frame. 
Prices  of  ?elect  tested  queens:  March,  April.  May,  $.5.00:  June, 
July,  Aug-..  Sept.,  Oct.,  S3.50.  Select  tnitested  queens:  June, 
July,  Aug.,  82.00.  Carniolan  box  hicet  with  4  to  o  lbs.  of  bees, 
select  tested  queen,  brood,  combs,  honey.  $7.00.  on  board  R.  R 
Btation  Wocheiner  Feistritz.  If'rite  English  for  complete  Price 
List  and  neu-  Booklet  (which  will  be  mailed  i^ostage  free) 
under  abore  address. 


rn  nPFRATIDN  means  buying  right  and  selling  right. 
UU~UrLnHi  lUH  -We  are  a  co-operative  association, 
and  sell  the  best  bee-supplies  obtainable  at  the  right 
prices.  It  will  pay  Western  beekeepers  to  send  for  our 
illustrated  catalog. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 

PHARRS  QUEENS 

We  desire  to  thank  our  former  patrons,  and  ask  that, 
when  you  are  in  need  of  Golden  or  three-banded  Ital- 
ians, you  send  your  order  to  us  and  receive  fair  treat- 
ment. Tested,  Sl.50;  untested,  .?l.OO.  For  prices  on 
Ijirge  quantities  write  us.    .    .    Breeders,  ?3.00  to  S5.00. 


New  Century  Queen  Rearing  Co. 

Berclalr,  Texas 


QUEENS 


AND  B 


An  improved  superior  strain  of  Italians  is  what 
QUIRIN  RAISES.  Our  stock  is  Northern  bred  and 
hardy — all  stuck  being  wintered  on  summer  stands. 

We  sent  fifty  nuclei  to  J.  D.  Nixon,  of  Lafarge.  Wis., 
and  July  20th  iof  same  year)  he  wrote  us  saying  they 
did  just  splendid,  as  at  that  date  they  had  already  filled 
their  supers,  and  that  he  would  have  to  extract  them. 
We  have  files  of  similar  testimonials. 


Prices  before  July: 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  breeders 

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . 
Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. 
Colonies  on  8-franies,  no  queen 
One  pound  bees,  no  queen  . . 
Half  pound  bees,  no  queen 


1 


.?  1  00 

1  50 
i  00 
4  00 
6  00 

2  50 

3  50 
6  00 
2  00 
1   50 


S  5  00 
8  00 
10  00 


14  00 
20  00 
30  00 
10  00 

7  00 


12 


.?  9  00 
15  00 
18  00 


25  00 
35  00 


Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  nuclei,  and  colonies:  if  wanted  before  June  1. 
add  25  per  cent.  gUEENS  NOW  READY.  Safe  delivery 
and  pure  mating'  guaranteed.  Over  20  years  a  breeder. 
Testimonials  and  circular  free. 


QUIRIN -THE -QUEEN -BREEDER 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


W.  H.  LAWS 

is  again  ready  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  the  present  season.  Law's  Red- 
clover  Italians  are  as  good  as  can  be  had. 
One  firm  who  bought  over  1100  queens 
from  me  in  1912  says,  "  Your  queens  are 
very  satisfactory."  We  are  booking  or- 
ders now,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  mail  all  queens  by  return 
mail  when  so  ordered.  My  bees  are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  all  disease. 
Queens  sent  out  under  the  usual  guaran- 
tees. Prices:  Single  queen,  $1;  six  for  §5. 
Breeding  queens,  none  better,  each,  §5. 


W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Taylor'sThree-banded  Italian  Queens 

are  now  Ready  to  go  by  Return  Mail 

We  have  hundreds  of  fine  testimonials  about 
our  queens.  Untested,  $1.00  each  or  $9.00  a  doz. 
Tested,  $1.25  each  or  $14.00  a  doz.  Select  tested, 
$1.50  each  or  $16.00  a  doz.  Breeders,  the  very 
best,  from  .$3.00  to  $5.00  each.  No  better  queens 
rai.sed.    Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son,  Beeville,  Texas 

FAMOUS  QUEENS  .  .  .  DIRECT  FROM  IFALY 

Bees  more  beautiful,  more  eentle,  more  industrious:  the  best 
honey-gratherers.  Universal  Exposition.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  iaoi.  the  highest  award.  .  .  Extra  breeding' 
queen.  8:^.00:  selected.  S2  00:  fertilized.  $1.50.   Write 

ANTHONY  BIACGI,  Pedevilla   near  Bellinzona,  Italy 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


SPRING  IS  HERE 

and  the  bees  are  flying,  breeding,  and  in- 
creasing in  strength.  .  Swarming  will 
soon  take  place.  .  Are  you  prepared 
for  the  increase?  .  Be  forehanded,  and 
have  your  hives  all  ready.  .  We  carry  a 
large  line  of  hives  and  other  goods.  Our 
catalog  for  1913  will  be  sent  you  on  re- 
quest. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


.     .     ROOT'S   .     . 

POWER  HONEY  -  EXTRACTORS 

Our  new  catalog  is  full  of  information  about  these  labor-saving 
machines.  With  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  the 
powder  extractors  are  being  sold  largely  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  present  demand  is  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Read  what  a  California  producer  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
disinterested  party,  which  we  are  permitted  to  see  and  publish: 

Genti.kmen  : — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  ball-bearing  Root 
Automatic  extractor,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  This  machine  runs 
so  easy  that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and  the  men, 
while  using  the  No.  17,  which  I  formerly  had,  could  average  only  1000  lbs.  per  day, 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  2000  lbs.  with  but  one  additional  man.  No 
apiary  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  The  A.I.  Root  Co.  for  making  an  invention  that  is  such 
a  satisfaction,  and  financially  to  the  honey-producers'  interests. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.  B.  B.  Hogaboom. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  new  catalog 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

New  York,  139-Ul  Franklin  St.  Chicago,  '2l;3-231  Institute  Place  Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St. 

Des  Moines,  565  W.  7th  St.        St.  Paul,  1024  Missi.ssippi  St.        Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  many  large  centers 
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DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


TOLEDO  I 
PORT  HURON  I 
.GODERICH     I 


cs 


E    CHARMS    OF    OUR     SUMMER     SEA 


i 


Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in 

America 
WhorO  Ynil   Pon  Pn   ^°  matter  to  what  point  you  want  to  go,  use  D.  &  C. 
llllClC    lull   Uull  UU   Line  Steamers  operating  to  all  important  ports. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  May  1st  to  November  Ist.  City  of 
Detroit  III  and  City  of  Cleveland  III,  two  of  the  largest  side  wheel  steamers  in  the  world, 
on  this  division  June  10th  to  September  10th.  Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  April  15th  to  December  1st.  During  July  and  August  two  boats  out  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 

Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.  Ten 
Day  Stopover  allowed  at  Alpena  either  direction  on  tourist  tickets  without  additional 
cost.    Daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  trips  weekly,  June  15th  to 
September  1 0th  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  Monday 
up-bound  and  Saturday  down-bound. 

Special  Day  Trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July  and  August 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  out  of  Detroit;  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  of  Cleveland. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  AVAILABLE :— Tickets  reading  via  any  rail 
line  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  will  be  honored 
for  transportation  on  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  in  either  direction. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Ulustrted  Pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:    L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen' I  Mgr. 


^1 


Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 


Ruby  FREE^ 


To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 

I  Gem  (U.  S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 

satisfactory  substitute  for  the  diamond  that 

stands  all  tests  and  has  permanent  dazzling 

brilliancy,  we  make  this  epecial  offer: 

nention  this  advertisement  and  send  ns  B  two-cent 

II-  beautiful  Ait  Catalog  "The  Story  of  the  Maztoc 

'   we  will  send  you  free  with    catalog  a  genuine  uncut 

;ajo  Rubv    (sells  at  50c, )    boncht  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 

ether  with   a  cost-price  olUr   for  cutting  and  mounting. 

Write  today:     FRANCIS    E.    LESTER    COMPANY 

^^mm   Dept.   62G,       Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.  m^^ 


We  Ship  Bit  Mpiss*QVBS 

■without    a    cent    diposit,  prepay    the    freight  and    allow 
,10    DAYS   FREE   TRIAL  on  every  bicycle.     IT  ONLY 
COSTS  one  cent  to   learn  our  unheard  o/ pr.ja   and 
;iuirz;'!oi,s  e.'>,-s  on  hi^'hest  grade  1913  models. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ft^^i^ZeJf;'^?'^^ 

anfa.tt!iiy  pyui  until  you  write  for  our  new  larf;e  Art 
Catalog  and  learn  our  -WLnidirful proposition  on  the  first 
sar.iple  Mcycle  going  to  your  town. 

BISER  AGENTS  ^::z^:^::^.^i,^ 

our  bicycles.    We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,    Coaster-Brake    rear    wheels,  lamps, 

■repairs  and  sundries  at  hair  usual  prices.    Do  Not  Wait; 
VfrM^today  ioT  our  latest  special  o/^cr  on  "KziO^cr"  bicycle. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        Dept.  D1 1  3,  CHICAGO 


What  Sprayer? 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  most) 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Brown's  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  -with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap 
aclty  i  gallons.  For  large  sprayers—, 
Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray.  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
The  E.  C.  Brown  To. ,      20  Ja  y  St. ,  Rochester, N. T 


Keep  Ants  Away 

They  will  not  attack  or  come  near 
woodwork  if  it  is  painted  with 

AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

RBGMTKRED 

and  will  stayawayfroni  beehives 

so  protected.  Write  for  circular. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserv'gCo 

Depot  103,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

60  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  VA  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY   PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers — their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well,  testing,heating,lightingfuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial,  tive  year  gruarantee. 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine "  and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
factory  prices  will  interest  you  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1931  Oakland  Ave.         Kansas  City,  Mo.       ^ 


The  WITTE 

Cuts  Gasoline 

BHIs  in  Half 


It  runs  on  kerosene  (coal  oil ).  gasoline,  alcohol 
or  distillate  without  change  of  equipment— 
etarts  without  cranking— runs  In  either  direc- 
tion—throttle governed— hopper  cooled— speed 
controlled  while  running— no  cams- no  valve§ 
—no  gears- no  sprockets- only  three  moving 
parts— portable— light  weight— great  power— 
etarts  easily  at  40  degrees  below  zero— com- 
plete, ready  to  run— children  operate  them— 6- 
jear  Ironolad  guarantee- 15-day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 
which  shows  how  Sandow  will  be  nseral 
to  you.  Our  special  advertising  nropo- 
sltion  saves  you  one-halt  coat  of  first 
engine  sold  In  your  county.  (164) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
72   Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MaJces  and  bums  its  own  gag  and 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  IfeO  candle  power  lights  No 
.  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  o  ior 


'Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

THJS  BEST  I.1GHT  CO.d* 

306    K  &tb  St.,  Cantou.  «n 


THE 


Coward 

Goo<i5ense 


oe 


A  shoe  that  balances  the  child's  body 
properly ,  promotes  shapely  foot  growth 
— strengthens  arch  and  ankle.  Pre- 
vents many,  and  relieves  most,  foot 
ailments  common  to  childhood,  includ- 
ing weak  arch  and  "flat-foot."     ^JT 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  30  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalog.  Mail  Orders  Filled. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


.  .  THE  .  . 


K^NARD  HOUSE 

Cor.  West  6th  and  St.  Clair  Sts. 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


In  the  Wholesale  District 

100  Outside  Rooms  " 

$1.00  per  Day  and  up 

European  Plan 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Handy  to  Everywhere 
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BEESWAX 
WANTED! 


Recent  demand  for  comb  foundation 
has  been  good,  and  our  stock  of  bees- 
wax is  running-  low.  We  offer  for  good 
average  quality  and  prompt  shipment 
30  cts.  per  Ib.'cash,  or  32  in  trade,  de- 
livered at  Medina.  Shipments  from 
the  Pacific  coast  should  be  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  From  other  Western  points, 
pack  in  double  bags  to  get  the  most 
favorable  rate.  Be  sure  to  mark  the 
shipment  so  it  can  be  identified  when 
it  arrives,  and  send  us  a  shipping  re- 
ceipt with  a  statement  of  gross,  tare, 
and  net  weight  shipped.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  gives  us  something  to 
check  so  as  to  determine  whether  anj" 
has  been  lost  in  transit. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


IMPORTED  German-Swiss  Mowing  Blades 


The  only  practioal  blade  for  shaving-  the  ground  in  the  apiary 

or  mowing  anioner  growing  crops. 
THE  MARUCC  CO.,  DEPT.  C,  TRACY   CITY,  TENN 


Am  Now  Shipping  Untested  Queens  from  My 

Celebrated  Pedigreed  Strain! 

My  bet'S  are  the  i>ro(1uct  of  nianv  years  of  breeding:  liy 
both  SWAKTHMOKE  and  HENRY  ALLEY.  Both  names 
stand  out  like  beacon  litfhts  among  our  past  and  pres- 
ent breeders,  for  the  best  queens  ever  produced  in  the 
United  States.    Never  had  foul  brood. 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


iRrq^Jj 


Bra 

BARGAINS 

Fence.     150  slyles 
13  cents  per  rod  up.  Wc  pay 
ijht.     Send  for  bargain  fence 
»k  and  sample  to  tesl-ALL  FREE 
BROWN  FENCE  «  WIRE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  91  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which  send  me 
Gleanings  for  another  year.  I  wouldn't  miss  a 
copy  for  any  thing.  In  one  of  your  recent  numbers 
I  read  where  a  man  in  this  State  did  not  want  a 
"journal  devoted  to  how  one  man  thought  the  world 
ought  to  be  run;"  but  I  think  it  is  devoted  to  the 
way  the  "  majority  of  people  want  it  to  be  run." 
I  welcome  your  paper  every  two  weeks,  and  am  in- 
terested in  the  Home   department. 

Worcester,  Mass.  George  H.  Hosmee. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 


The 
low 
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/Please  use  coupon  below,  check-\ 
Ving  the  numbers  of  items  wanted./ 

pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the 
"  Spectator,"  of  the  Outlook,  of  New 
York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the 
experiences  of  this  well-known  \\Titer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before 
vou   lav   it   down.      Free. 

THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT- 
GROWER. A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  pro.ximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free, 

CATALOG  OF  BEEKEEPERS'  SUP- 
PLIES, Our  complete  catalog  will  be 
mailed   free   to   any   ;id<lies.s   on    requeRt, 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OP  BEES, 
A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  e-xperi- 
ences  of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per- 
plexing matter.     Price  10  cts, 

HABITS  OF  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of 
the  bee.    Price  10  cts. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experience  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  wav  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price    $1.00    postpaid. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  576 
pages,  fuUv  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
half  leather,   $2.75. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cent.s. 

BACK-YARD  BEEKEEPING,  Six 
interesting  lessons  written  in  readable 
newspaper  style.  Many  facts  to  encour- 
age the  "  City  Bound "  man  or  woman 
with   the   back-to-the-land   longing.      Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet 
we  publish  for  free  distribution.  Illus- 
trated throughout;   84  pages. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illuKtrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,    if   required. 

CUT  COUPON   HERE  

The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked.     I  enclose 
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$ to   cover  the   rout. 
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GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  i!i  these  classlfltd  f^olunins  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  say  yon  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Spanish-needle  honey,  blended;  quality  the  finest; 
GO-lb.  tins,  or  liquefied  in  pails  of  any  size. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.        C.  J.   Baldridgb, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Hawaiian  light-amber  honey,  put  up 
in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  cheap.  Will  mail  sam- 
ples  to  prospective   purchasers. 

Kauai  Honey  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honev,    and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173   So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted.- 
Write  us. 


-Comb,    extracted    honey    and    beeswax. 
HiLDRETH  &  Segelken,  New  York. 

We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  thoroughly 
ripened  extracted  honey.  Write  us,  stating  quality 
and  quantity,  with  prices  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 

Spencer  Apiaries,  "  Nordhoff,   Cal. 


FOR  SALE 


A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices. 

A.   L.   Healv,  Mayaguez,   Porto   Rico. 

For  Sale.— Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Tho.S.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — New  and  used  bee  supplies  cheap,  to 
close  out. 
Wm.  H.  Martin,  Rt.  1,  Box  13,  Osawatomie,  Kans. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case,  good  as  new;   25  cents  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Several  tJiousand  4  H  x  1%    wide  beeway  sections; 
a  bargain.    Also  a  new  super-foundation  mill.    Write. 
Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Beekeepers'  supplies;  bees  and  honey. 
The  only  satisfactory  hive  for  this  climate.  Write  for 
circular.  A.  E.  Burdick,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are.  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Texas. 

For  Sale.- — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn  Co., 

(Successor  to  J.   M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,   Miss. 

For  Sale. — 50  ten-frame  air-spaced  (double- wall) 
hives  with  winter  cover;    also  super  cover,   at  $2.00 
per  hive,  including  hive-stand.    Used  several  seasons. 
A.  J.  Halter,  829  Dayton  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east  Ore- 
gon beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   It  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

C.  E.  Shriver,  Boise,  Idaho. 

For  Sale. — One  Root  6-in.  thin-section  foundation 
machine,  used  but  little.  One  large  tin  can  with  copper 
bottom  for  melting  wax.  One  large  pail  with  strain- 
er for  melting  comb  with  steam.  Two  dipping-cans 
and  boards,  all  in  good  condition.  Price  for  all,  $12. 
F.  H.  Faego,  Rt.  3,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale. — 90  ten-frame  hives,  75  cts.  each;   50 
ten-frame  7^ -inch  ext.   supers,   35  cts.   each.    Above 
are  all  dovetailed  Root  make.    300  all- wood  frames, 
Vi-inch  top-bars,   $2.00  per  100;   new,   not  nailed. 
W.  H.  TowNSEND,  Hubbardston,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — 100  eight-frame  and  20  ten-frame 
comb-supers  complete  with  foundation  and  sections  at 
35  cts.  each.  Not  factory-made ;  20  Miller  feeders 
and  fifty  comb-shipping  cases  at  two-thirds  market 
value.  Leon  C.  Wheeler,  Barryton,  Mich. 

1000  fence  separators  and  section-holders  for 
4x5  sections ;  800  slotted  section-holders  and  slotted 
wood  separators  for  4%x4M,  sections  at  one-half 
factory  price.    Good  as  new;  no  disease. 

P.  Ten  Broeok,  Rt.  4,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Best  No.  1  sections,  1000,  $4.40; 
2000,  $8.60;  3000,  $12.60;  MOO,  $20.00.  No.  2, 
50  cts.  less.  Plain,  25  cts.  less.  Five  white-pine 
hives  and  supers,  $7.25;  ten-frame,  $8.00;  100  Hoff- 
man frame,  $2.60.  Best  goods,  lowest  price.  Cata- 
log free.  H.   S.   DuBV,  St.  Anne,   111. 

For  Sale. — 75  second-hand  cans  and  cases;  cases 
bright  and  clean ;  cans  practically  as  good  as  new ; 
no  rust,  dents,  nor  leaks;  35  cts.  per  case,  F.  O.  B. 
here;  25  more  second-hand  cans  and  cases,  first-class 
condition,  but  not  so  bright  and  clean  as  the  others ; 
25  cts.  each,  P.  O.  B.  here.  The  whole  hundred 
eases  to  one  party,   $30.00  F.  O.   B.  here. 

Albert  G.  Hann,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

For  Sale. — Wool-carding  machine;  will  trade  for 
lumber.       Cha.s.  Parker,  Morris,  Tioga  Co.,   Pa. 

Wanted. — Raw  furs,  honest  prices,  honest  grades. 
George  E.  Kramer,  Valencia,  Pa. 


Wanted. — Half-pound    packages    of    bees    for    1 5 
prize-winning  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  eggs,  or  $1.00. 
J.   G.   BuRTis,  Marietta,   N.   Y. 

Wanted. — To  hear  from  owner  who  has  a  good 
farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and  price.  North 
we.stern   BU.SINESS   Agency,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 


Wanted. — To  exchange  a  $75  Emerson  typewriter 
for  bees  or  money.    Write  me  at  once. 

Vern  O.  Derby,  Wileyville,  W.  Va. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  No.  4  Underwood  type- 
vtriter,  good  as  new,  for  Langstroth  hives  or  bees 
(by  the  pound  or  colony). 

M.  C.  Pigman,  McGrew,  Neb. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Ea-sy  payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  interested  in  Virginia. 

F.  H.  LaBau.me,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,   N.  &  W.  Bldg.,   Room  73,   Roanoke,  Va. 

For  Sale. — At  a  bargain,  20-acre  fruit  ranch  in 
the  famous  Wenatchee-Columbia  River  red-apple  bell. 
Planted  to  standard  winter  apples,  trees  four  years 
old.  Will  take  bees  and  good  location  in  South  in 
part  payment.     For  full  particulars   wTite 

J.   D.   Yancey,   Port  Columbia,   Wash. 

For  Sale. — 20  acres,^2i/i  cleared,  cottage,  shop, 
70  colonies  bees,  equipment  to  run  175  colouies  for 
both  comb  and  extracted.  Aljout  Vz  acre  strawber- 
ries to  fruit  this  year.  1  mile  from  depot  and  post 
office.  Raspberry,  willowherb,  white  clover,  basswood 
abundant.  E.  Woodall,  Goodman,  Marinette  Co.,  Wis. 


Bee-ranch  in  south  Texas  for  sale.  Just  out  of 
city  limits  of  San  Marcos,  a  splendid  location  for  an 
apiary  or  poultry-ranch — no  bees  near;  splendid  bee- 
range.  Good  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce;  nice 
modern  cottage.  One  of  the  most  healthful  locations 
in  Texas.     If   interested,   address 

J.  P.  Caldwell,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 


MAT  15,  1913 

For   Sale. — 20-acre   orchard  tract,    13    acres   ap- 
ples,   bearing;    3    peaches;    house,    barn,    etc.     Lites 
phone,   R.  F.   D.  mail,   adjoining  Ashland. 
H    W.  Andrews,   122  Church  St.,  Ashland,   Ore. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Golden  Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.20,  after  June 
15.  E.  H.  BucKMAN,  Chester,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — 50  to  300  colonies,  eight-frame,  good 
condition.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

For  Sale. — 20  full  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees, 
in  eight-frame  dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman  frames. 
Young  queens.       F.  A.  Grav,  Redwood  Falls,   Minn. 

For  Sale. — Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded, 
prolific,  hardy,  gentle.  Ready  May  15.  Untested, 
11.00  each.    J.  F.  Archdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dead  beekeepers'  heirs  fearing  bees  can  sell  to 
Frank  Allen,  Philipsburg,  Quebec,  who  comes, 
packs,  and  ships  them. 

Virgin  queens,  from  select  tested  stock,  Italian  or 
Carniolan,  40  cts.  each,  $3.50  per  dozen.  j 

Stanley  &  Finch,  1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.    I 

Virginia    three-banded    Italian    queens,    untested,  j 

75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00.    All  dead  queens  replaced  free,  i 

Ready  May  15.  I 
S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pav  you  profit.    Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50; 
breeder  queens,  $5.00  each;  two-frame  nuclei,  with 
untested  queen,  $3.00;  three-frame,  $4.00. 

E.  M.  Collyer,  75  Broadway,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens  now  ready ;  safe  ar- 
rival and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  Select  untested, 
$1.00  each.  xVll  orders  will  receive  our  prompt  at- 
tention. E.  A.   Simmons,  Greenville,   Ala. 

Day-old  virgin  queens  will  please  you.  Good  way 
to  get  fine  Italian  stock  at  low  price;  50  cts.  each; 
$5.00  per  doz.    Get  my  prices  on  full  colonies. 

George  H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

California  Italian  queens,  fine  honey-gatherers ; 
gentle,  none  better.  Select  untested,  75  cts. ;  tested, 
$1.00.  Full  colonies  in  neat  modern  hives  reason- 
able. J.  E.  Wing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  with 
young  queen,  $6.00;  nuclei,  $1.25  per  frame;  queen 
extra.    Write  for  prices  on  queens. 

Arvin,  Nusbaum  Co.,  Meldrim,  Ga. 

Golden  Italian  queens  of  best  strain,  all  cells  built 
in  strong  colonies,  no  foul  brood  or  other  disease. 
Untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Cash  with  order. 
Booking  orders  now.    Ben  Robinson,  Taylor,  Tex. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  treated  right?    Then  send  your 

orders'  for   untested   thrce-banded    Italian    queens    to 

us — 75    cts.    each;    $4.25    for    6;    $8.00    per    dozen. 

Safe  arrival,  and  the  Golden  Rule  for  all  customers. 

The  Golden  Rule  Bee  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Bingharaton,  N.  Y. 

I  shall  requeen  all  my  colonies  this  spring,  and 
will  sell  all  one-year-old  queens  at  40  cts.  apiece; 
$4.00  per  dozen;  untested  Italians,  60  cts.  each, 
$5.00  per  dozen;  no  disease.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Edward  O.  Meserve,  Ventura,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price  $1.00;    6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Baenett,  Barnett's,  Virginia. 
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Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brighest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;   breeders,   $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Montana  queens,  bred  in  the  Musselshell  Vallej . 
No  other  bees  within  60  miles;  foul  brood  unknown; 
all  queen  candy  boiled.  Three-banded  Italian  queens, 
ready  June  1.  Untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Or- 
ders "booked  now.  Elso  Apiary,  Elso,  Mont. 

Fine  tested  and  select  tested  queens  of  last  sea- 
son's rearing.  Gentle  three-banded  stock  that  will 
increase  your  honey  crop.  Tested  queens,  $2.00 
each;  select,  $2.50.  Untested  queens,  same  stock, 
after  May  20,  $1.00  each;   12  for  $9.00. 

H.  C.  Short,  Winchester,  Ohio. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees  per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No  disease  here.    Every  thing  guaranteed. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Texas. 

The  two  B's  of  quality.  Italian  bees  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups.  For  all  that  is  best,  unexcelled.  Un- 
tested queens,  $1.00  each,  six  for  $5.00.  Buttercup 
eggs  from  prize-winning  pen,  15  for  $4.00;  "A" 
pen,  15  for  $2.50;   30  for  $4.00. 

H.  William  Scott,  Barre,  Vt. 

168  colonies  of  bees  for  sale,  located  in  the  melilo- 
tus  and  alfalfa  belt  of  northeast  Mississippi.  With  an 
averase  honev  season  will  yield  a  revenue  of  $1200 
to  $1500.  The  price  for  quick  sale  is  $600  cash. 
For   further   information   write 

Maer-Stanley    Realty    Co.,    Columbus,    Miss. 

For  Sale. — Guaranteed  purely  mat-ed  three-band- 
ed  Italian  queens.  I  recommend  four  points — gentle, 
prolific,  extra  good  honey-makers,  good  winterers. 
J.  E.  Hand  strain.  State  inspector's  certificate. 
Queens  bv  return  mail  or  your  money  back.  Select 
untested,  85  cts.  J.  M.  Gingerich,  Rt.  3,  Arthur,  111. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  Three-banded  Italians 
only;  bees  that  are  bred  for  business;  gentle,  and 
the  best  of  honey-gatherers.  Queens  large  and  pro- 
lific ;  try  them.  No  disease,  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Tested  queens,  $1.00;  $12.00  per  dozen.  Un- 
tested, single  queen,  $1.00;  $9.00  per  dozen. 
J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

For  Sale. — Swarms!    Swarms  1    ^-Ib.  young  bees 

;  with  untested  Italian  queens,  shipped  as  1%  lbs., 
$1  75-  1  lb.  young  bees  with  untested  Italian  queen, 
shipped  as  2V2  lbs.,  $2.25,  F.  O.  B.  here;  6,  10  cts. 
less  each.    This  is  the  best  way  to  increase  and  im- 

i    prove  your  bees.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 

I    anteed.    Circular  free. 

I  W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama. 

Murray's  famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian 
queens  (red  clovers)  for  sale  again.  As  good  as  the 
best;  no  foul  brood.  They  are  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  obtained,  and  as  gentle,  and  winter 
as  well.  Select  untested,  $9  per  doz.;  untested,  $8 
per  doz.;  tested,  $1.25;  select  tested,  $1.50;  extra 
select  tested,  $2;  breeders,  $3  and  $5. 

H.  B.  Murray,  Queen-breeder,   Liberty,  N.  C. 

For  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens  and 
packages.  Best  honey-gatherers.  Satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  No  disease.  Ready  about  April  1.  One 
untested  queen,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.25;  12  for  $8.00. 
After  April  15,  Vz  lb.  bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.,  $1.50; 
good  weight;  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express.  Add  price  of 
queens  if  wanted.  These  are  young  bees,  so  will  live 
longer  than   those  you   have  wintered. 

W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Bullock  Co.,  Ala. 


There  is  a  key  to  all  business;  and  the  key  to 
successful  honey-production  is  "  good  "  queens.  \\  e 
have  them,  and  know  how  to  raise  them.  Ihirty-tive 
years'  experience.  Three-banded  Itahans.  75  cts. 
each-  $4  25  for  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Safe  arrival 
and  'satisfaction  to  everybody.  We  handle  success- 
fully the  orders  of  the  largest  producers. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Rialto,  Oai. 
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For  Sai.k. —  Vo  lb.  bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50. 
Add  price  of  queen  to  each  package  Italian  or  Car- 
iiiolan,   $1.00.  Rosedale   Apiaries, 

J.  B.  Marshall,  Big  Bend,  La. 

We  will  requeen  our  2000  colonies  this  year  with 
young  queens  bred  from  our  best  home  and  imported 
Italian  stock.  We  offer  the  prolific  year-old  queens, 
removed  from  these  hives,  at  40  cts.  each,  $4.20  per 
dozen;  $30.00  per  100.  Untested  queens,  this  rear's 
rearing,  60  cts.  each;  $6.50  per  dozen;  $50  per  100. 
We  breed  for  business,  not  looks.  No  disease ;  de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Assistant  beekeeper.    State  age,  experi- 
ence, and  wages ;  5  months'  season. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont. 


POSITION  WANTED 

Thoroughly   experienced   man   wants   work   in   api- 
ary; $60  per  mouth  and  board.       D.  A.  Davis, 

153   College  Ave.,   Oskaloosa,   Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Seed  potatoes,  10  kinds,  $1.00  by  express. 

W.  Shriner,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

For   Sale. — Maine-raised  Angora  kittens,   all  col- 
ors. C.   B.   LiBBY,  Box   145,   Freeport,   Maine. 

White   and  brown   ferrets.     Stamp   for   description 
and  prices.   Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,   Spencer,   O. 

For   Sale.- — -I.   H.    C.    auto   truck,    used  one  sea- 
sou;  in  good  repair;  $275,  f.  o.  b. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — One  Marsh  Metz  motorcycle  in  good 
running  order,  only  $55.  Also  one  brand-new  % 
H.  P.  gasoline-engine,  $20.         J.  L.  Freeman, 

286  Park  St.,  Chillicothe,   Ohio. 


POULTRY 


Buff   Orpingtons,    Buff  Leghorns,   Anconas. 

Marlb  W.  Wemmer,  Jacksonville,  Ohio. 

Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs — 15  for  $1.00. 
Lee   Gidley,   Morgantown,   W.   Va. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  Best  of  all.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Mating  list  free.    D.  S.  Durall,  Hurdland,  Mo. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  The  most  persistent  layers 
and  non-sitting  variety.  Eggs,  $1.50  and  $3.00  per 
15.  Walter  M.  Adema,  Berlin,  Mich. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  day-old  chicks,  $3  per  25  ; 
Sll  per  100;  stock  and  eggs,  none  better.  Booklet 
free.  H.  M.  Moyer,  Rt.  2,  Bechtelsville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  of  quality,  prolific  layers  of 
large  snow-white  eggs;   15,  $1.50.  Valley  City 

Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  12,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons,  the  kind  that 
lay,  weigh,  and  pay.  My  pen  is  headed  by  Black 
Chief  Junior.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  booked,  $3.00 
for  15.  C.  L.  Cole,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Standard-bred  heavy-laying  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Rliode  Island  Reds  ;  stock  of  highest  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalog.    Do  it  now. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Eggs  that  hatch  big  strong  chicks  from  I.  R. 
ducks,  Houdans,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas, 
Wliite  Games,  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.75  per 
30;    $4.00   per   45.     Mating   list. 

Brookside  Farm,  Trimble,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  prize- 
winning  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — the 
best  layers  I  ever  owned,  and  I  have  tried  them  all. 
They  are  beauties,  too.  Per  setting  of  15,  $1.00. 
Satisfaction  "■uaranteed. 

W.   O.   RouDABUSH,  Hagerstown,   Md. 

Eggs  from  prize-wining  single-comb  Buff  Or- 
pingtons— 2  special  pens;  Martz  and  Rogers  strain, 
$3.50  per  15;  utility  flock,  free  range,  $1.25  per 
15;  $5.50  per  100.  Also  eggs  from  fawn  and  white 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  scoring  up  to  94%  ;  $1.50 
per  13  ;  $4.50  per  50.         James  McKendrick, 

Glenlussa  Farm,   Ernie,   Iowa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


True  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Handsome  and  hardy,  and  the  best  of  layers.  I  can 
start  \ou  with  the  best.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  11. 

H.  C.  Lee,  Box  254,  Brooksville,  Ky. 

Indian   Runner   duck  eggs,    13   for   $1.00.    Fawn 
and   white,    white-egg   strain.    Also   Mammoth   Black 
Bronze  turkey  eggs,   25  cts.  per  egg. 
S.^RAH  WiDRiG,  Rt.  29,  Burt,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  want  eggs  from  the  original  Fawn  and 
White  Indian  Runner  ducks?  Send  $1.25,  and  15 
pure-white  eggs  will  be  delivered  to  you  in  perfect 
hatching  condition,  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  S.  C.  R. 
I.   Reds  eggs  the  same  price. 

Rob't  Bird,  Pinckneyville,  111. 

Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large,  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Fawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
vou   with   the  best.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  O.  Yost,  Box  D,   Rt.  4,  Winchester,  lud. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


Nutmeg   Italian   queens,   leather  color,   after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Well-bred  bees   and   queens.     Hives   and   supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,   Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.   Clemons,  Boyd,   Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QuiRiN  the-Queen-breedee,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wij. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager 

second-hand  cans. 
We  have  for  sale  a  carload  or  more  of  second-hand 
60-lb.  cans,  which  we  can  supply  at  $3.50  for  10; 
$7.50  for  25,  or  $25.00  per  100.  There  are  two  cans 
to  a  case.  They  have  screw  caps, are  free  from  rust 
inside,  and  boxes  are  repaired  where  needed,  and 
in  good  condition.  A  bargain  to  use  for  honey  used 
ill   the   baking  trade. 


BUCKWHEAT    SEED. 


We  have  a  good  stock  of  choice  buckwheat  for 
seed,  both  silverhull  and  Japanese.  The  season  for 
sowing  is  rapidly  approaching.  Our  price  for  seed, 
while  present  supply  lasts,  is  40  cts.  per  peck;  75 
cts.  for  1/2  bushel;  $1.25  per  bushel;  $2.25  for  two 
bushels,  bag  included  in  each  case.  If  you  plan  to 
sow  any,  and  are  not  provided  with  seed,  you  had 
better  send  your  order  while  the  seed  is  available. 


LECTURES    ON    BEEKEEPING. 

We  have  arranged  to  continiie  the  lectures  on  our 
roof  at  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelpliia,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  11  to  12  o'clock,  during  May  and 
June.  Tuesdays  will  be  devoted  to  instructions  for 
beginners,  handling  bees,  taking  swarms,  preparing 
for  the  honey-flow,  etc.  Fridays  will  be  for  advanced 
beekeepers,  the  scientitic  side  of  the  transformation 
of  nectar,  the  formation  of  wax,  with  some  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  bacteriological  side  of  foul  brood,  its 
contagion,  etc.  Kindly  note  that  the  hour  is  11  to 
12,   on  both  Tuesday   and  Friday. 


SWEET-CLOVER    SEED. 

We  are  now  provided  with  a  limited  quantity  of 
white-sweet-clover  seed,  both  hulled  and  unhulled, 
which  we  offer,  subject  to  previous  sale,  at  the  prices 
given  in  table  below.  We  still  have  a  fair  supply 
of  the  yellow,  both  hulled  and  unhulled.  We  are 
sowing  four  acres  of  ground  with  the  biennial  yel- 
low, and  hope  to  be  in  positon  to  report  from  ex- 
perience as  to  the  merits  of  this  vai'iety  as  compared 
with  the   white. 

Price  in  lots  of  |  1  lb.  10  lb.  25  lb. 
Melilotus    alba,    biennial..! 
White   sv.eet   clover,    hulled!    32     $3.00  $7.25 
unhulled     22       2.00     4.75 
Melilotus  officinalis,   bien'al 
Yellow  sweet  clover,   hulled     28        2.60     6.25 

unhulled     21        1.90     4.50 

.\nnuul   yellow,    hulled.  ...  |    14        1.20     2.75 
Samples   mailed    free   on   request. 


100  lb. 

$28.00 
18.00 

24.00 
17.00 
10.00 


.SWEET   CLOVER  AND   ALFALFA   MIXED. 

We  have  just  received  a  shipment  of  seed  from 
California,  which  we  bought  for  hulled  white  sweet 
clover.  The  U.  S.  government  seed  expert  pro- 
nounces it  28  per  cent  white  sweet  clover  and  about 
72  per  cent  alfalfa,  with  a  few  weed  seeds  in  it.  We 
offer  it  for  20  cts.  per  lb.;  $1.80  for  10  lbs.;  $16.80 
per  100  lbs.,  bags  included.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
submit  samples  if  interested. 


SECOND-HAND    FOUNDATION    M1LI;S. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
!na(  hines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair 
condition.  In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well 
as  a  new  machine  where  you  have  only  a  moderate 
output.  Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list 
which    may    interest    you. 

JSTo.  0121,  2i/4xl6-inch  heavy  hexagonal  brood 
mill.  An  old-style  Dunham  machine  without  cam 
adjustment;    in   rather   poor   condition.     Price   $8.00. 

No.  0139,  2 1/2x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very   good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2^/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  21/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in  fair 
shape.     Price   $10.00. 
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No.  0153,  2V&x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
\  cry  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very    good    condition.     Price    $14.00. 

No.  0156,  2V2X6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0157,  2^/^x6  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.    Price   $12.00. 

No.  0160,  2^/^x0  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
good    condition.     Price    $12.00. 

No.  0165,  2^/^x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill, 
in   fair  condition.     Price  $11.00. 

No.  0166,  2^/4x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in  ex- 
tra  good   condition.     Price   $14.00. 

No.  0167,  21/^x6  hexagonal  extra-thini-super  mill 
in   fair  condition.    Price  $11.00. 

No.  0176,  21/4x6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair  con- 
dition.    Price   $12.00. 

No.  0180,  2i/ix6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in  fair 
condition.     Price    $10.00. 

No.  0182,  21/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good   condition.     Price   $20.00. 

No.  0183,  21/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good    condition.     Price    $14.00. 

No.  187,  2x10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
old-style  frame,   in  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0188,  2  xlO  round-cell  medium-brood  mill,  in 
good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0191,  2  xlO  round-cell  Pelham  mill  in  good 
condition  for  this  kind  of  mill.  The  bases  of  the 
cells  are  not  natural  shape,  but  the  walls  are  reg- 
ular.   Price  $7.00.    Sample  mailed  free  if  interested. 

No.  0204,  2x10  round  cell  medium  brood  mill, 
very  good.    Price  $15.00. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.    I.    ROOT 


SPRAVINQ  AND  SPRAYING  MACHINERY,  ETC. 
I  am  just  reminded  that  in  my  write-ups  of  the 
big  crops  of  celery  and  tomatoes  that  are  grown 
down  near  my  Florida  home  I  neglected  to  mention 
the  importance  of  spraying.  Once  in  a  while  some- 
body comes  down  from  the  North  and  undertakes 
to  grow  celery  as  it  is  generally  done  up  here,  pay- 
ing little  or  no  attention  to  proper  spraying  at  the 
proper  time,  and  when  his  crop  all  of  a  sudden  goes 
to  pieces  from  blight  or  something  of  that  sort  he 
goes  back  on  Florida.  Every  truck-grower  provides 
himself  with  a  good  apparatus — or  at  least  the  suc- 
cessful ones  do — and  the  matter  is  attended  to 
promptly.  If  I  am  correct  about  it,  neighbor  Rood 
sprays  even  his  strawberries — of  course  before  the 
fruit  is  formed.  I  confess  I  am  not  very  well  posted 
about  recent  developments  in  spraying  here  in  the 
North ;  but  I  believe  that  first-class  apples  that  sell 
at  gilt-edged  prices  are  out  of  the  question  unless  the 
spraying  is  attended  to  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
file  proper  manner.  You  may  recall  that,  when  I 
made  a  visit  to  that  big  fruit-orchard  in  New  Jersey, 
belonging  to  the  Repp  Bros.,  they  challenged  me  to 
find  a  wormy  apple  in  their  hundr-ed  acres  or  more. 
I  thought  that  surely  some  of  the  apples  on  the 
ground  would  show  wormy  cores,  and  I  examined 
such  apples  in  different  places,  but  I  did  not  find  a 
worrny  one.  The  good  prices  they  get  for  their  fruit 
is  with  the  understanding  that  they  never  sell  a 
wormy  apple.  The  experiment  stations  of  the  differ- 
ent States  are  sending  out  bulletins;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  also  fur- 
nishes information  free  of  charge.  Our  advertisers, 
The  E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  also  fur- 
nish a  free  book  on  spraying.  You  had  better  get 
it  and  become  posted  if  you  are  not  already. 


Inclosed  find  $3.00  for  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture,  and  pay  for  Gleanings  for  the  next  year. 
Don't  ever  stop  it,  as  I  think  a  lot  of  Gleanings  ; 
and  may  God  bless  Mr.   Root. 

Eureka,  Cal.,  April  2.  F.  R.  Baese. 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 


Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoD  who  is  your  nearest  Distribater, 
G.  B.  Lewis  Companr,  V/atertown,  Wis. 
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SPECIAI-  SALE! 

Root's  Goods  Below  Our  Cost 


Beekeepers  will  change  their  minds  and  use  different  kinds  of  supers  all  of 
a  sudden.  Our  trade  used,  before  section-supers,  shipping  cases,  etc.,  while  now 
nearly  every  beekeeper  in  our  locality  produces  bulk  comb  honey,  which,  conse- 
quently, leaves  us  with  a  big  stock  of  section  supers  on  hand,  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  sell  very  cheap  just  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  all  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, just  as  we  received  them  from  the  factory,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  only  we  have  hardly  any  more  sale  for  them  in  our  local- 
ity. 

60  2  P-8 37  each 

100  4  I-IO 55  each 

80  2  I-IO 40  each 

35  4  S-10 55  each 

75  2  S-10.... 45  each 

10,000  4x5x13/8  plain  sections,  100  for  .55;  300  for  $2.00;  1000  for  $3.70. 


70  2  1-8 

25  4  1-8 

37  each 

50  each 

65  4  S-8...... 

40  2  S-8 

40  4  P-8 

50  each 

37  each 

50  each 

SHIPPING-CASES 

With  glass,  in  lots  of  10  100 

150  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4iA  x  li/g  sections $1.30  $12.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4l^  x  1%  sections 90  8.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  ^  x  I1/2  sections 85  8.00 

100  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 1.20  11.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 90  8.50 


HONEY-CANS 

As  in  previous  seasons,  we  have  prepared  a  very  large  and  complete  stock 
of  honey-cans  in  our  warehouse,  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  you.  Our 
honey-cans  this  season  are  the  product  of  the  largest  independent  can-manufac- 
turing company  in  the  United  States,  and  are  warranted  to  be  the  best  grade 
possible  to  procure.  Every  can  and  case  is  fully  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  The  boxes  are  of  the  very  best  material  that  can  be  obtained  for 
packing  honey-cans,  being  strong  and  substantial,  and  securely  nailed  with  ce- 
ment-coated nails. 

Prices  quoted  on  application.  Full  line  of  Root's  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


PRINTYPE 

Receives  the  Plaudits  of  the  Public 

Mgilant  Protector  of  People's  Eyesight  Hail- 
ed as  a  Benefactor  by  Many  Thousands  of 
Enthusiastic  Admirers.  "Officer  Printype  "' 
Responds  with  Becoming  Modesty. 

Officer  Printype  says:  "I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  ova- 
tion which  has  greeted  my  appearance  in  your  midst.  I  am 
simply  doing  my  sworn  duty  in  ridding  the  Business  and 
Financial  Districts  of  the  Bad  Characters  that  for  years 
have  made  Typewriters  a  menace  to  your  eyesight.  I  have 
mercilessly  exposed  and  relentlessly  pursued  these  dan- 
gerous Typewriter  Types,  which  are  responsible  for  more 
cases  of  Defective  Vision  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

"  Report  direct  to  my  Headquarters,  in  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer Building,  Chicago,  any  machine  whose  type  is  vio- 
lating the  Optical  Law  and  I'll  have  the  offender  haled 
before  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion." 


Printype — ^ 

OUIVET^ 

Typewri4r&r 

Printype  is  owned  and  controlled  exclusively 
by  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

America  rings  ^vith  praise  and  applause  for  Prin- 
t\pe.  This  superb  new  typewriter  type  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  tj^pewi-iter  innovation 
brouglit  out  in  recent  years. 

Hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  people  have  seen  this 
new  type  and  wondered  what  it  was  that  made 
Printype  Correspondence  seem  like  a  spoken  mes- 
sage. There's  virility,  strength  and  charm  in  Prin- 
type correspondence.  There's  refinement  and  "class  " 
and  style. 

Not  because  of  its  novelty — it's  inherent  in  the 
type  '. 

A  Vast  Improvement 

Printype  is  designed  in  shaded  letters  and  numer- 
als, like  the  type  in  which  books  and  magazines  are 
printed.  It  is  book  type  transformed  and  adapted  to 
modern    typewriter   requirements. 


This  radical  departure  from  the  old  style  "  out- 
line "  letters  makes  it  possible  to  produce  on  The 
Oliver  Tiipeu'riter,  a  page  of  manuscript  as  clear 
and  attractive  as  that  of  the  finest  book.  The  Oliver 
is  the  first  and  only  typewriter  that  successfully 
prints  print .' 

The  Primary  Reason 

Printype  resulted  from  our  discovery  that  "  out- 
line "  type,  with  its  sameness,  due  to  absence  of 
shading,  was  harmful  to  the  eyes. 

The  Silent  Test 

For  months,  without  any  advertising,  we  put 
hundi-eds  of  Printype  Oliver  TypewTiters  into  actual 
service,  in  many  diverse  lines  of  business.  We  want- 
ed the  public's  verdict.  It  came  in  a  burst  of  admir- 
ation and  a  flood  of  orders  that  proved  Printype  a 
brilliant   success. 

Printype  letters,  wherever  seen,  excited  the  keen- 
est interest.  Business  men  who  received  their  first 
Printype  letter  almost  invariably  answered,  post  haste 
— "Where  did  you  get  that  type T'  Thus  Printype 
captured  the  country  without  firing  a  single  shot. 

Price  Not  Advanced 

The  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter  sells  for  $100. 
You  can  pay  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  a  day.  The 
"  Printyper  "  is  our  latest  and  best  model.  The 
new  type  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  value,  but  not  one 
cent  to  the  price.  .V  small  cash  payment  brings  the 
machine.  (248) 


Send  Printype  Coupon  Now! 


If  you  or  any 
one  in  whoin 
you  are  inter- 
ested contem- 
plate going:  to 
a  Business  Col- 
legre,  trrite  us 
tirst  and  we 
will,  without 
charge,  supply 
you  with  some 
very  valuable 
infor  m  a  t  i  o  n 
on  the  subject. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 
116  Prospect  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Tell  Officer  "Printype"  to  write  me 
a  letter  and  send  me  lus  Book.  I  am 
interested. 

Xame 

Address 


Don't  Take  Our  Word  for  It! 


Make  sure  that  the  Cartercar 
is  all  Ave  say  it  is  merely  by 
questioning  an  owner.  Be  pos- 
itive that  the  Friction-transmis- 
sion offers  the  greatest  Durabil- 
ity values  by  inquiring  of  the 
man  Avho  has  climbed  the  hills 
and  plowed  through  mud  and 
sand  with  liis  Cartercar. 

Let  him  tell  3'ou  how  he  stops 
and  starts  his  car,  at  will,  with 
never  a  thought  about  gear- 
stripping.  How,  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  his  Cartercar  he 
isn't  compelled  to  foot  a  stag- 
gering repair  bill  every  once  in 
a  while.  His  satisfaction  on  be- 
ing able  to  adjust  almost  every- 
thing whicli  ever  gets  out  of 
whack  on  his  Cartercar. 

Permit  a  Cartercar  proprie- 
tor to  explain  why  he  doesn't 


Model  5A 
Touring  Car, 
Fully  Equipped 


have  to  sit  up  nights  worrying 
about  the  tire  problem,  because 
the  wear  and  tear  of  sudden 
starting  and  stopping  is  done 
away  with  by  the  Gearless- 
Transmission. 

Get  him  to  tell  you  what  a 
pleasure  his  Cartercar  has  been 
to  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  the 
family.  How  through  its  sim- 
plicity his  wife  was  able  to 
drive  it  safely  in  no  time. 

In  short,  induce  him  to  tell 
why  the  Cartercar  is,  and  lias 
])een,  for  eleven  years  the  choice 
of  those  wiio  appreciate  the 
highest  standards  of  motor  car 
construction. 

The  Touring  Car  sells  for 
•i^lTOO  and  the  Roadster  for 
$1600. 


Electric  Lighting 

and  Starting 


uillUUla "- 

Write  for  a  New  Catalog 

Cartercar  Company, 


Pontiac, 
Mich. 


Branches:    New  York    Chicago     Kansas  City     Detroit     Atlanta 


i^smsa^ 


JUN5-1913 


T&k«  one  of  these 


Special  Offers  on  Cleanings  in 


Culture 


if  yooi  want  to  get  more  profit  and  pleasure  from  your  bees.  You  have  read  on  the  preced- 
ing page  of  the  extra  value  we  propose  to  give  to  readers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cultube 
through  1913.  You  know  that  our  regular  subscription  price  is  $1.00  per  year  (24  semi^ 
monthly  numbers).    These  combination  offers  afford  still  greater  value. 


Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture 


(ONK  VKAK) 
(4 

44 

44 

44 


with  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  I 
the  leading  text-book  on  beekeeping.  I 


Miller's  Fifty  Years  Among  the 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


2.50 


Z.    Hutchinson's   Advanced   Bee' 


(with  Dr. 
( Bees. 

J  with  W. 
I  Culture. 

j  with  T.  B,  Teri-y's  great  book,  How  to  Keep 
I  Well  and  Live  Long. 

J  with  Milo  Hastings'  book  on  practical  poul-  | 
I  try  culture,  The  Dollar  Hen.  \ 

!with  the  new  revised  edition  of  the  A  B  C] 
of  Potato  Culture,  by  T.  B.  Terry  and  A. 
I.  Root.  J 

with  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following 
books  from  the  Gleanings  library:  Town- 
«end  Bee-book,  Doolittle's  Year's  Work  in 
an  Out-apiary,  Alexander's  Practical  Bee 
Culture,  Hand  System  of  Swarm  Control, 
Natural  History  of  the  Honeybee. 

[with  an  Untested  Italian  Queen.  (Queen 
to  be  mailed  at  our  convenience  during  thei 
[reason,  when  we  have  a  surplus.  J 

with  a  Root  Standard  Smoker  (tin) ;  diam- 
leter  of  the  barrel  3^  inches.  One  of  the 
I  best  smokers  made,  both  in  principle  and 
I  construction. 

with  a  No.  2  Bee-veil.  This  veil  is  mad©  of 
cotton  tulle  with  silk  tulle  face,  and  is  ad- 
justable to  any  medium-sized  hat.  It  has  an 
elastic  cord  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
hems. 

with  a  pair  of  Bee-gloves.  Our  special  bee- 
gloves  are  made  with  long  sleeves  and  of 
heavy   drilling   for  wear   in   the   bee-yard. 

(Sizes:  Small,  medium,  or  large.) 


1.00 


1.35 


1.25 


Canadian  postage  on  each  of  above  combinations  30  cts.  extra.    Foreign  postage,  60 
cts.  additional.    Many  other  combinations  to  choose  from.  Ask  for  our  combination  catalog. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


I  enclose  $ for  combinations  checked. 


Name 


Address 


Don't  forget  extra  postage  for  Canada  or  foreign  countries. 


JUNE   1,   1913 


RUSH-ORDER  PRICE  LIST 

"FALCON"  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Beeway  Sections—  -2.50.  No.  1,  |1.60;     No.  3,  .?1.40.  I'hiin  Sections,  25c  per  1000  less. 

500,       "         'i.7.'5;         "         2,50. 

1000,       "        5,50;        "         5.00.  Dewey  Foundation-fastener,  eacli,  *1.'25;  by 

5000,       "      ^i.lD-.        "       21.25,  mail,  $1,.50. 

Ligrht  Section  Foundation,  per  pound  . 1  lb.,  (i.'ic;  5  lb.s.,  6-lc;  50  lbs.,  59c 

Lig-lit  Brood  Foundation,  per  pound  1  lb.,  58c;  5  lbs.,  57c:  50  lbs.,  52c 

Hotiman  Brood-frames 10,  35c;  100,  !|3.00 

No.  l-t  one-story  Dovetailed  hive,  cover,  body,  bottom,  frames,    8-frame 

10  frame 
Dovetailed  Supers  complete  without  sections  and  starters — 

No.  2, -tj^xl^  sections 

No.  2B,  4'/ixl/4  sections 

No.  2F,  4x5  sections 

Ideal  Bee-veil,  65c;  by  mail.  7.5c 

Untested  Italian  Queens,  one,  Si. 00;  six,  .§5.50. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 
Red  Catalog,  Postpaid.  "Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid. 

W.   T.   FALCONER  MFC  CO.,  FALCONER,   N.   Y. 

Where  the  good   bee-hives  come  from 


1,  $1..50;  5,  §7.00;   10,  §13.50 
1.60  7.50  14.50 

1      8-frame:    5,  .|2,50;  10,  $4.80 
■        ■    J    10-frame:     5,    2,75;    10,    5..S0 

Standard  Smoker,  85c;  by  mail,  $1.10 
Tested  Queens,  one,  81.50;  six,  $8.50 


"Buying  Cheao  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  S""'  '<:'  A""""'  c*'^'"*'  T'''|f.\^i'' '«" 

II  n  I     n      '■   •-•■•■/->    ni-i-iii>  At-        ii  ii      n  II  mil    y"°  ^"°   "  y"'"'  Dea"""!   Distributer. 

ItPaystoSuy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g.  B.Lewis  company,  watertowii,wu. 


Established  1885 

We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  ()4-pag-e  cata- 
lop:  free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  in;oi:iialion  siven  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  1  liK  A.  I.  HOOT  CO."S  soods,  and  make 
prouiot  sliipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  lr():n  you Beeswax  taken  in 

e.sichange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


PORTER 

(TUADK  MAllK) 

BEE 
ESCAPE 

AT  ALL 
DEALERS 

Each,  15c;  Dozen,  $1.65,  postpaid 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  order  from 
factor}',  with  complete  instructions. 


Box  7, 


R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  Mfrs. 

LEWISTOWN,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


ITALIAN    BEES    AND    QUEENS 

K.\tra  fine,  warranted,  tested  queen.  81.00;  un- 
tested. 75  cts.;  three-frame  nucleus,  with  queen. 
S2.75.    Full    colonies   in   ei^ht-frame    Dovetailed 
hives,  S5.50.     Try  nie  for  rush  order. 
J.  L.  FAJEN,    .    .     STOVER,  MISSOURI 


HOW   FAR   CAN  A   BEE 

SEE? 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


.'ll.UO  per  year.     lOc  a  single  copj'. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  x4ssociation,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


Queens  reared  seientiiically  from  breeders  perfected 
by  years  of  elimination  of  all  undeeirable  traits,  are  far 
better  and  more  prolific  than  the  ones  hatched  from  a 
natural  swarm  of  .supersedure  cells.  We  have  the  fa- 
mous Moore  strain  of  Italians,  and  are  giving:  every  care 
to  the  perfection  of  cells  and  mating.  We  have  never 
had  any  disease  in  or  near  our  apiary.  If  vou  are  inter- 
ested, write  us  for  booklet.  Untested  queens.  76  cts.; 
dozen,  $8.00. 

WALLIN  &  GORLIS,  Brooksville,  Ky. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers 
direct  to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer, 
commission  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elim- 
inated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 


Boston. — Fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb,  16  to  17; 
fancy  white,   11  to  12.    Beeswax,   30. 

Boston,  May  17.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Kansas  City. — Our  market  is  bare  of  comb  hon- 
ey ;  good  demand ;  supply  of  extracted  is  fair,  light 
demand.  We  quote  extracted  white,  per  pound,  8  to 
SVz  ;  extracted  amber,  7  to  7%.  Beeswax,  25  to  28 
C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,   Mo.,  May  21. 


Denver. — No  more  comb  honey  to  offer.  We  quote 
extracted  honey  in  a  jobbing  way  at  the  following 
figures:  White,  9;  light  amber,  8;  strained,  6%  to 
7.  We  pay  28  cts.  per  lb.  in  cash  and  30  in  trade 
for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Association, 
Frank  Rauchfuss,  Manager. 


iNDlAN.'iPOLiS. — Market  is  now  practically  bare  of 
fancy  white  comb  honey.  No.  1  white  is  selling  at 
16  10  17;  amber  comb  is  in  slow  demand,  and  at 
varied  prices.  Best  extracted  sells  at  from  11  to  12 
in  five-gallon  cans,  according  to  quantity.  Beeswax 
is  in  good  demand,  and  producers  are  being  paid 
30  cents  cash  or  32  in  trade. 

Indianapolis,   May  17.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Zanesville. — .\  little  of  last  season's  honey  is 
still  offered,  though  it  is  presumed  this  is  now  pretty 
well  I  leaned  up.  While  the  demand  is  not  brisk, 
some  .'ales  are  being  made  right  along  on  comb  and 
on  extracted  honey  in  glass  packages,  there  being 
few  tails  for  the  extracted  in  tin.  No.  1  to  fancy 
white-clover  comb  brings  18  to  19;  extracted,  10  to 
12.  For  beeswax,  producers  are  now  offered  30  cts. 
in  rash,   and  32   in  exchange  for  bee-supplies. 

Zanesville,  May  17.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

Cincinnati. — There  is  a  fair  supply  of  comb 
honey  on  the  market,  and  we  are  selling  our  fancy 
double-decker  comb  honey  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  case; 
fancy  extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  9  to  10,  and 
amber  extracted  honey  in  barrels  at  6i/^  to  8,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  quantity  purchased.  For 
choice  bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  28  to 
30  cts.  delivered  here;  and  if  taken  out  in  trade  we 
allow  2  cts.  per  lb.  more. 

Cincinnati,  May  23.       The  Feed  W.  Muth  Co. 


Chicago. — The  market  has  cleaned  up  quite  well 
on  extracted  honey  during  the  past  month,  and  prices 
remain  about  the  same  as  in  our  previous  quotation. 
The  clover  and  linden  brings  9  to  10  per  lb.  when 
in  every  sensfe  perfect.  Other  white  honeys  8  to  9 
per  lb. ;  amber  grades  from  7  to  8  per  lb.  No.  1 
to  fancy  white  comb  honey  17  to  18  per  lb.  Other 
grades  from  1  to  5  per  lb.  less,  with  very  little  on 
the  market.  Beeswax,  30  to  32  per  lb.,  and  in  good 
demand. 

Chicago,  May  17.  R.  A.  Buenett  &  Co. 


Liverpool. — There  has  been  nothing  doing  in 
Chilian  honey  this  month.  A  fair  quantity  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  soon,  and  we  think  prices  will  fall. 
Sales  have  been  made  of  Cahfornian  at  $9.96;  New 
Zealand  at  $10.80;  Old  Jamaica  at  $6.24  to  $6.48, 
and  New  Jamaica  at  $8.16  to  $8.64.  The  market  is 
quiet.  The  beeswax  market  is  very  firm;  no  stock  of 
Chilian  on  spot.  A  good  business  has  been  done  in 
T.  A.  Q.,  for  shipment  at  $37.02  to  $40.32  per  cwt., 
c.    i.   f. 

Liverpool,   April  30.  Tayloe  &  Co. 


St.  Louis. — Since  our  last,  of  May  2,  the  honey 
market  has  been  in  an  unchanged  condition.  The 
stocks  of  comb  honey,  as  well  as  extracted,  are  light, 
and  quotations  are  more  or  less  nominal.  We  quote 
fancy  white  comb  honey  at  16  to  17;  No.  2  white, 
15;  light  amber,  13  to  14.  The  same  grades  by  the 
ca.se,  fancy  white  comb,  $3.65  to  $3.75;  No.  2  white 
at  $3.25  to  $3.40;  amber  at  $2.75  to  $3.10,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Dark  and  broken  honev  is  unsalable, 
as  there  is  no  demand  for  it.  Extracted  honey,  South- 
ern, in  barrels  and  half-barrels,  for  choice  light- 
amber,  6^  ;  dark,  6;  same  grades  in  five-gallon  cans 
generally  bring  half  a  cent  more;  California,  Utah, 
and  Colorado  honey,  white,  at  9  to  9  ^/^  ;  light  amber, 
81/4,  all  in  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  de- 
mand at  31  cents  for  prime;  inferior  and  impure 
sell  for  less. 

St.  Louis,  May  17.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


30 


DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  Bee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  us  your  old  combs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  Walnut  Street 


"Tha  Buay  B«*  M«n' 


CineinnatI,  Ohio 


JUNE   1,    1913 


An  Active  Season 
is  Here 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory, 
and  another  car  is  expected  any  day,  and  the  factory  has  booked 
us  for  four  cars.  This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can 
now  furnish  almost  any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  swarms. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  should  be  made  at 
once.  Other  cars  are  coming  regularly  from  the  factory,  and  we 
can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation  charges  by  having 
your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

The  mailing  of  our  new  catalog  was  completed  some  time  ago.  If 
you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  us  a  postal-card  request  for 
this  catalog. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

We  are  sole  agents  in  Ohio  for  the  Roller  Tray  Incubator  and 
Brooder — the  best  in  the  market.    Write  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  AV.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,    Ohio 
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Do  you  want  to  know  how  to 

manage  3000  colonies  of 

bees  in  50  yards? 


Do  you  want  to  learn  modern  beekeeping 
upon  modern  principles — upon  principles  of 
magnitude  '  Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  Mor- 
ganize  beekeeping?  Do  you  want  to  know  how 
one  man,  by  the  turn  of  his  hand,  started  50 
bee-yards  turning  honey  into  one  modern  res- 
ervoir ?  It  was  but  15  years  ago,  we  were  told, 
one  man  could  find  all  he  could  profitably  do' 
with  one  lee-yard.  Now  comes  this  modern 
giant  of  beedom  managing  50  yards  that  con- 
lain  an  aggregate  of  3000  colonies. 

THE  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW  has  made 
arrangements  with  this  giant  of  modern  meth- 
ods of  honey  production,  a  method  that  will 
revolutionize  the  beekeping  of  the  future.  A 
series  of  ten  articles  that  will  begin  with  the 
•Tuly  number  of  THE  BEEKEEPERS'  RE- 
VIEW are  from  one  of  the  very  best-known 
v.riters  of  the  day. 

The  only  wav  you  can  secure  this  treat  of 
unusual  interest  is  to  sit  right  down  this  min- 
ute and  MTite  vour  check  for  a  dollar  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  THE  BEEKEEPERS' 
REVIEW,  Northstar,  Michigan:  50  cents  more 
will  make  you  a  member  of  the  NATIONAL 
for   one   rear. 


Do  It  Now! 


Banking  by 
Mail 


is  a  plan  which  places  the  facilities 
of  this  strong,  well-managed  bank 
at  your  very  door,  although  you  may 
live  a  great  many  miles  away. 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  plan 
commends  it.  Enclose  your  name 
and  address  with  a  money  order, 
check,  draft,  or  with  currency,  in  a 
registered  letter. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  open 
an  account.  Four  per  cent  compound 
interest  is  paid  on  savings  accounts. 
$1.00  is  enough  to  start. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 


Swarming  is  Here! 


Are  you  prepared  for  tlie  increase?  Be  fore- 
handed, and  have  your  hives  all  ready.  We 
carry  a  large  line  of  hives  and  other  goods. 
Our  catalog  for  1913  will  he  sent  on  request. 

^Sections  and  Foundation 

A  half  million  sections  on  hand,  and  a  ton  or 
more  foundation  ready  for  instant  shipment. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Folks  Like  Michigan 
Comb  Honey 

We  are  booking  orders 
for  Italian  bees  by  the 
pound,  with  or  without 
queens.      .      .      Write 
for  prices  on  quantity 
wanted. 

4 

However  it  is  so  scarce  that  they  can 
not  get  any.     It  is  a  case  of  under- 
production.    It  will  pay  YOU  TO  MAKE 
THIS   YEAR  A  COMB-HONEY  YEAR.     Pages 
12  and  13  of  our  catalog  show  comb- 
honey  outfits.     They're  Root's  goods 
too Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H,  HUNT  &  SON,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

OPPOSITE  LAKE  SHORE  DEPOT 

FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Send  10  names  of  fruitgrowers  and  10  cents,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  ••rower"  four  months. 
Tells  all  about  fruit-growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contains  from  32  to  -to 
pages  each  month.     Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 
Depl.  BC,  Chatlanoega,  Tenn. 


BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

You  will  soon  need  a  tjill  of  supplies.  Let  us  quote 
you  before  placing  your  order.  We  please  thousands, 
why  not  you  ?    Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


LINE-BRED 

CARNIOLAN  Queens! 

Caiiiiolans  winter  with  Ih^ir  colonies  iii^st  popu- 
lous, build  up  fast  in  the  spring:  enter  supers  read- 
ily, cap  their  honey  very  white,  are  g-entle.  and 
no  more  inclined  to  swarm  than  Italians  if  prcperlv  nianatred. 
Untested.  Si. HO:  dozen.  S9.00.     Tested.  SI. 50;  dozen.  $iiOO. 
A  limited  (luantity  of  bees  by  the  ix>und.  nuch  i.  and  full 
colonies  by  the  end  of  June.    Ask  for  luices. 
ALBERT  C.  HANN,         PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
Carniolan  Queen  Breeder 


k.AA 


c-  ■.--.-     .   tf 

^Swarthmore.o 


r  Tf 


Am  now  shipping  Untested  Queens 
from  My 

Celebrated  Pedigreed  Strain 

My  bees  are  the  product  of  many 
yt-ais  of  brefdiPET  by  SVVARTH- 
MOKE  and  HENRY  ALLEY.  Both 
names  stand  out  like  beacon  lights 
anionic  oiir  past  and  present 
breeders,  for  tlie  best  qut-ens  ever 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
Never  had  foul  biood. 

Swarthmore   Apiaries, 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS  Send  for  Annna I  Catalog  which  wUI  tell 
,^,-_,,__^  ^,-^_  you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
INSURANCE     G.  B.  Lewis  C  mpany.  Watertown.  WU. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


•  If 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eves  on  now.  Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

PROMPTNESS,  LOW  FREIGHT,  and  BEST  PRICES  are  our  motto.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Think 
of  it!  our  large  THREE-STORY  WAREHOUSE,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  CITY,  only  5  city  blocks 
from  ten  of  the  largest  TRUNK  RAILROAD  SYSTEMS  in  the  world,  and  each  trying  to  beat  the 
other  in  prompt  deliveries,  gives  us  service  no  other  agent  enjoys.  Even  the  F.\CTORY  itself  can't 
give  .such  railroad  service.  This,  all  coupled  with  practical  beemen  to  handle  orders,  insures  against 
errors  in  packing.   • 

WE  HANDLE  ROOT'S  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY,  and  our  warehouse  is  loaded  from  cellar  to  garret. 
Delays  here  in  waiting  for  goods  to  arrive  are  very  infrequent.  Write  for  SPECIAL  PRICES  IN 
QUANTITIES,  sending  us  a  list  of  your  wants.    Free  catalog  for  the  as 


wanted. 
CHICKEN  FEED  OF  ALL  KINDS,  at  jobbers'  prices.    Car  a  week. 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 


26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET, 

"Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 


asking.    BEESWAX  always 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
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"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

Bee  Supplies 
Up  to  Date 


EQUIPMENT.  —  Storeroom  built  expressly 
for    the    business;    large    concrete   basement 
with  just  enough  moisture  to  prevent  break- 
age in  sections   and  shrinkage  in  dovetailed 
corners  of  supers  and  hives.    Electric  lift  brings  up  two  tons 
of  goods  to  first  floor  in  thirty  seconds  for  shipment.     Does 
this  appeal  to  you? 

QUALITY. — Root  goods  at  the  factory  schedule  of  prices, 
whether  you  require  one  hive  or  a  hundred.  This  is  the 
quality  that  I  have  handled  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  kind  that  you  can  recommend  to  your  visiting  neigh- 
bors. I  MIGHT  have  increased  my  profits  for  a  short  time 
by  handling  other  goods,  but  I  would  not  have  remained 
so  long  in  the  business. 

GUARANTEE. — Many  articles  described  in  my  catalog  can 
now  reach  you  by  parcel  post,  and  I  assume  all  responsibil- 
ity in  safe  arrival  of  goods.  I  have  the  very  finest  tight- 
seal  glassware  for  putting  up  extracted  honey,  and  I  guar- 
antee safe  arrival — no  breakage  at  purchaser's  loss.  I  have 
waxed-paper  honey-jars  that  are  a  decided  success  wher- 
ever they  have  been  used. 

MY  CATALOG. — My  catalog  describes  all  of  these  things, 
and  contains  valuable  information  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  how  promptly  I  can 
get  one  into  yom*  hands  if  you  will  drop  me  a  card. 

BEESWAX. — Remember  me  when  you  have  wax  to  offer, 
cash  or  trade,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


873  Massachusetts  Avenue 


»? 
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Notice  to 
Beekeepers 


Though  ray  stock  suffered  severe  injury 
in  the  flood,  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  in 
business.  A  carload  of  brand-new  goods  is 
on  the  way,  the  railroads  are  again  ac- 
cepting and  delivering  freight,  and  you 
need  not  hesitate  to  send  your  orders  here. 
Any  thing  temporarily  out  of  stock  will  be 
sent  direct  from  the  factory  where  such 
orders   will  receive  preferred   attention. 

My  new  location,  in  the  Airdome  build- 
ing on  South  Sixth  Street,  is  even  more 
accessible  than  the  old,  and  affords  improv- 
ed facilities  for  the  prompt  handling  of 
orders. 

The  damaged  stock  here  has  been  dispos- 
ed of  with  the  exception  of  a  few  odds  and 
ends.  I  have  been  too  busy  to  compile  a 
life.t,  but  if  you  will  name  any  item  you  can 
use  in  slightly  damaged  ware,  it  will  be 
supplied  if  possible. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  liberal  patronage  accord- 
ed me  hitherto,  and  of  the  many  kind  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  from  my  friends. 


E.  W.  Pcircc,  Zancsvillc,  0. 

Airdome  Bldg.,  South  Sixth  St. 


BEEKEEPERS 

Your  busy  season  is  close  at  hand.  Get  wise, 
and  place  your  orders  with  the  supply  dealer 
who  will  save  you  money  and  serve  you  best 
with  Root's  quality  sections,  frames,  founda- 
tion, smokers,  extractors,  etc.  I  can  serve 
you  now  without  delay.  My  1913  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  these  thino-s;  besides,  it  contains 
a  lot  of  information  to  those  interested  in  bees. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  breeding  of  three- 
banded  Italian  bees  and  queens.    Catalog  free. 


EARL  M.  NICHOLS 

Lyonsville,  Massachusetts 


SAVE  TIME™''"'''  your  sections  and  put  in  founda- 
iimu  (j„p  jj|.  j,^g  operation,  quick  and  per- 
fect, with  a  Rauclifuss  Combined  Section  Press  and 
Foundation  Fastener:  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Price  $.3.00  delivered 
anywhere  in  V.  S. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLlAMSiiN,  McLai-lilen  Buiklinsr.  O.nitr 
Tenth  ami  C  Sts.,  W.^siuNGTON.  D.  ('. 


Patent  Pract  ce  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Boston 


is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

New     England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
nig  their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catiUog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


182  Frfend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  Enjiland  Beekeepers 

Every  Thing  in  Supplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices       Save  Freight 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BEE-SUPPLEES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  28  Grand  Avenua 


<>  0<H><><>0<><><><><>0  •  •  •  OKKKKK)  OOOOOO  (> 

Our  HAND-MOORE  STRAIN 

3-BAND  ITALIANS 

Are  the  best  honeyiratherers.  They  si>i>il  our  white- 
clover  honey  bv  mixinsr  it  with  redeliver.  Record 
tongrue  reach  23-100  of  an  inch.  Breed  strk-dv  for  bus- 
ineBs.  Untested.  75c:  12  for  $K  00:  .50  for  ?2.5.6o.  Select 
mated,  81.00  each.  Viririns.  40r  each,  or  .?1.'I0  per  doz. 
LATSHAW  HONEY  COMPANY 
CARLISLE,  INDIANA 


III, 


ll'mitn! 
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Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  ITALIANS 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

that  fill  the  .supers  quick 
AVith  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They    have    won  a  world-wide    reputation   for 
honey-s:atheringr,  hardiness,  g-entleness,  etc. 
Untested  queen.s,  $1.00;  six.  ?5.00:  li.  .SiJ.OO. 
Select  untested,  .*1.25;  six,  .*6.oo:  li.  .«ll.OO. 
Safe  arrival  and  .satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 
Queen-breeder.  Route  1 ,  Morgan,  Ky. 


LEWIS  H'"ES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE  ^"''il^t'rol.rti'LfS^^^^^^^ 

ARE   PERFECT   IN   ALL    RESPECTS     G.B.Lew,  Company,  Walertown.WU. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Bees  by  the  Pound 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  to  any  point 
within  five  days  from  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  have  finally  perfected  our  pound  packages  so  that  we  are  now  able  to 
ship  bees  without  combs  to  almost  any  point  in  the  United  States  and  nearby 
points  in  Canada  without  danger  of  transmitting  bee  disease  of  any  sort.  Half 
a  pound  of  bees  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a  two-frame  nucleus ;  one  pound,  to 
three  frames ;  two  pounds,  to  six  frames ;  three  pounds,  to  an  ordinary  colony 
such  as  may  be  sent  by  express.  The  express  on  these  pound  packages  is  only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  express  on  the  equivalent  value  of  bees  when  they  are 
sent  en  combs.  We  shall  be  ready  to  ship  bees  in  pound  lots  from  Medina,  with 
600  colonies  to  draw  from,  by  the  first  of  June,  at  the  following  prices,  without 
queens :  Half-pound  package,  $2.00 ;  pound  package,  $3.00 ;  two-pound  package, 
$5.00 ;  three-pound  package,  $6.00. 

Through  July,  and  on  throughout  the  season,  the  prices  without  queens  will 
rule  as  follows;  Half-pound  package,  $1.00;  pound  package,  $1.50;  two-pound 
package,  $2.50 ;  three-pound  package,  $3.00. 

If  you  want  queens  with  the  pound  packages,  add  the  price  of  the  queen 
selected  to  the  price  of  the  bees. 

Express  on  half  a  pound  of  bees  with  queen,  within  300  miles  of  Medina, 
will  be  approximately :  One  pound,  38  cts. ;  two  pounds.  45  cts. ;  three  pounds, 
57  cts. 

NOTE. — We  can  not  ship  bees  by  parcel  post  other  than  a  queen-bee  and  a  dozen  or  so  attendants. 

We  have  so  perfected  our  cages  for  shipping  bees  in  pound  lots  that  we  now 
feel  for  the  first  time  that  we  can  guarantee  safe  arrival  at  the  prices  named 
above,  where  bees  are  not  on  the  road  more  than  five  days.  As  a  general  thing 
they  will  go  through  in  good  condition,  even  when  out  more  than  six  days ;  but 
for  the  present,  at  least,  we  do  not  feel  like  assuming  a  greater  limit  than  five 
days.  Our  guarantee  means  that,  if  bees  fail  to  go  through  alive,  or  if  they  go 
through  in  bad  order,  we  will  either  replace  the  shipment  or  send  enough  more 
bees  to  make  up  for  the  loss  at  our  own  expense,  or  refund  the  money.  Orders 
will  be  filled  in  rotation  after  the  first  of  June.  Send  in  your  orders  now,  and 
thus  insure  early  delivery. 

In  addition  we  guarantee  to  give  full  measure  of  bees  by  weight.  Half  a 
pound  will  contain  from  2200  to  2500  bees,  and  larger  packages  in  proportion. 

PRICES  OF  QUEENS. 

Untested June,  $1.50 : 

Select  untested ■ June,  1.75 

Tested June,  2.50 

Select  tested June,  3.50 

Untested  Home-bred  Queens  in  Quantity  Lots  in  August  and  September. — 
During  August  and  September  we  are  prepared  to  name  very  low  prices  on 
large  quantities  for  requeening.  Prices  depend  on  supply  available,  and  quoted 
on  application. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  home  ofiice  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Orders 
from  the  extreme  South  will  be  filled  from  Florida  and  Texas ;  those  in  the  ex- 
treme West,  from  California. 

N.  B. — To  get  the  price  of  a  package  of  bees  and  a  queen,  add  the  price  of  the  queen  selected  to  the 
price  of  the  package. 


July  to  October,  .$1.00. 

July  to  October,     1.25. 

July  to  October,    2.00. 

July  to  October,    3.00. 


JUNE  1,   1913 
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QUEENS! 

Real  queens.  We  have  them  for  you. 
We  are  large  producers  of  comb  honey, 
operating  from  500  to  1000  colonies  of 
bees  all  the  time.  If  you  haven't  a  tirst- 
class  queen  you  can  not  expect  crops  of 
honey.  Would  you  not  prefer  to  pur- 
chase your  queens  from  a  bi'eeder  that 
rears  queens  to  make  honey  crops  with, 
rather  than  from  one  who  is  rearing 
them  exclusively  for  the  market,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  produce  honey 
or  not  •?  We  are  in  position  to  know 
whether  our  breed  of  three-band  and 
golden  Italians  are  honey-producers. 
We  have  had  honey-houses  at  several 
points  to  exhibit  our  honey,  always  tak- 
ing first  prize.  Walter  S.  Ponder,  of 
Indianapolis,,  in  1907,  found  three  un- 
capped cells  out  of  68  24-lb.  cases  of 
fancy  Avhite  honey.  From  others  we 
have  had  letters  equally  good.  Untest- 
ed, 85  cts. ;  select  untested,  $1.00.  War- 
ranted, .$1.10;  tested,  $1.50. 

Write  for  our  lar?e  bee  and  queen  circular 
for  prices  by  the  nuclei,  pound,   etc. 

The  Penn  Co.,    Penn,  Miss. 

Lowndes  County 


Western  Queens! 

Three-band  Long-tongued  Italians 

F"RER. — As  a  special  introductory  oHTer  we 
are  giviiiK  absolutely  free,  with  eacli  order 
for  1-^  tested  or  untested  queens,  one  select 
tested  queen.    This  otfer  sood  only  to  June  15. 

Prices:  UntfSt.d.  I.  90c:  six.  Si.80:  12,  *9  00.  Tested.  I,  Si. 3-5.  6. 
86..50:  12.  S12.00.  Viririns.  40c:  3  lor  $1.00  Queens  shipped  on 
one-frame  nuclei.  Sl.T.i  extra.  .  .  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  our  new  plan.    Queens  maile  to  order. 

GLEN   L.   EVANS,      GREENLEAF,  IDAHO 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  Fine  Queens 


PHARRS  QUEENS 

We  desire  to  thank  our  former  patrons,  and  ask  that, 
when  you  are  in  need  of  Golden  or  three  banded  Ital- 
ians, you  send  your  order  to  us  and  receive  fair  treat- 
ment. Tested.  J'l..50:  untested.  Si. 00.  For  prices  on 
large  quantities  write  us.    .    .    Breeders,  J3.00  to  ^5.00. 

New  Century  Queen  Rearing  Co. 

Berclair,  Texas 


Taylor'sThree-banded  Italian  Queens 

are  now  Ready  to  go  by  Return  Mail 

We  have  hundreds  of  fine  testimonials  about 
our  queens.  Untested.  $1 .00  each  or  $9.00  a  doz. 
Tested, $1.5.5  each  or  $14.00  a  doz.  Select  tested, 
$1.50  each  or  lUi.OO  a  doz.  Breeders,  the  very 
best,  from  $i.00  to  $.5.00  each.  No  better  queens 
raised.    Send  all  orders  to 


J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son, 


Beeville,  Texas 


QUEENS 


An  iniprovpfi  s"pfri"r  strain  of  Italians  is  what 
QUIKIN  RaISI-S.  Our  stock  is  Northern  lired  and 
hard.v— all  stock  beinif  wintered  on  summer  staiiils. 

We  sent  fifty  nuclei  to  J.  D.  Nixon,  of  Lafartre.  Wis., 
and  July  20th  (of  same  year)  he  wrote  us  sHxi-'t.'  tin  y 
did  .just  splendid,  as  at  that  date  they  had  alreadv  fiili  d 
their  supers,  and  that  he  would  have  to  exfact  lliem 
We  have  files  of  similar  testimonials. 


Prices  before  July: 

1       1      6 

li 

Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

$  1   00 

1  50 

2  00 
4  00 
6  00 
9  50 

3  50 
6  00 
2  00 
1   50 

$  5  0( 
8  01 
10  00 

14  00 
20  00 
80  00 
10  00 

7  OC 

*  9  00 
15  00 
18  00 

Golden  breeders.            

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen 
Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen 
Colonies  on  8-frames,  no  queen 
One  pound  bees,  no  queen 
Half  pound  bees,  no  queen  . . . 

25  00 
35  00 

Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees.  Bees  hy  the 
pound,  nuclei,  and  colonies:  if  wanted  before  June  1, 
add  2.5  per  cent.  QUEENS  NOW  READY.  Safe  delivery 
and  pure  mating- truaianteed.  Over  20  years  a  breeder. 
Testimonials  and  circular  free. 


QUIRIN -THE- QUEEN -BREEDtR 


BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


W.  H.  LAWS 

is  again  ready  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  the  present  .season.  Law's  Red- 
clover  Italians  are  as  good  as  can  be  had. 
One  firm  who  bought  over  1100  queens 
from  me  in  1912  says,  "Your  queens  are 
very  satisfactory."  We  are  booking  or- 
ders now,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  mail  all  queens  by  return 
mail  when  so  ordered.  My  bees  are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  all  disea-se. 
Queens  sent  out  under  the  usual  guaran- 
tees. Prices:  Single  queen,  $1;  six  for  $5. 
Breeding  queens,  none  better,  each,  $5. 


W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Miller's  Strain  of  Red-clover  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  after  June  5  to  15  or  order  returned 
Bred  from  superior  breeders  for  business;  gentle; 
no  better  hustlers:  bees  roll  honey  in:  three-banded; 
Northern-bred:  hardy  and  vigorous:  winter  well; 
not  inclined  to  swarm;  bred  from  best  leather-colored 
long-tongued  red-clover  strains.  Untested,  $1.00,  six, 
$5.00:  dozen,  $9.00.  Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00; 
dozen,  $11.00.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Isaac  F.  Miller,  a  queen  specialist  and  breeder  for 
sixteen  years,  previously  of  Brookville,  Rt.  2,  Rey- 
noldsville,  and  lately  of  Oil  City,  Rt.  2,  Pa.,  is  agent 
and  breeder  for  E.  L.  Miller.    Send  all  orders  to 

I     r.  MILLER,     Rt.     2,     Brookville,     Pa. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Notice!  Queens  by  Return 
Mail,  from  Caraway's  Prize 
Winning  Stock 

Three-banded  Italians  only,  at  the  following  prices:  Untested,  90 
cts.  each;  12  for  $9.00;  100  for  $65.00.  Tested,  $1.00  each;  12  for 
$10.00.    I  have  a  few  fine  breeders  at  $5.00  each. 

Two  hundred  two-frame  nuclei:  One  for  $3.00;  ten  for  $27.50. 
For  larger  number,  write  for  price.  Also  bees  by  the  pound.  One 
pound  for  $1.50;  10  one-pound  packages  for  $12.50.  Add  to  the  above 
the  price  of  the  queen  or  queens  desired.  1  guarantee  nuclei  and  bees 
by  the  pound  to  arrive  in  fair  condition  within  a  radius  of  1250  miles. 
Positively  no  disease  in  my  apiaries. 

On  all  queens  purchased  of  me  I  guarantee  them  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. I  use  the  best-known  methods  of  rearing  queens.  My  original 
stock  was  from  Root's  strain  and  other  prominent  breeders,  and  I  keep 
adding  imported  blood  to  by  apiaries. 

1  hold  92  first,  45  second,  and  2  third  prizes  on  my  bees  and 
queens  and  products  of  my  apiaries.  This  speaks  for  itself.  The 
best  possible  to  obtain.  My  three-banders  carried  otf  first  prize 
again  at  Dallas  and  Waco  last  fall. 

I  will  have  from  500  to  1000  mating-nuclei.  I  also  sell  nuclei.  If  inter- 
ested ^\^•ite  for  circular  and  price  list  describing  my  bees  and  queens.    It  is  free. 

B.  M.  Caraway,  Mathis,  Texas 


!>' 


TATE   MAKE   Foundation— and  we 

^^      also  carry  a  full!  line  of  the  best 

Bee  -  Hives,  Sections,  Shipping  -  Cases, 
Smokers,  Veils,  'J'in  -  Cans,  etc.  Four  to 
six  carloads  always  onjiand,  ready  for 

Prompt  Shipment 

No  order  too  large 
No  order  too  small 


:Tm 
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DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


TOLEDO 
PORT  HURON 
GODERICH 
AL^NA 
ST?|(3N?sfi|:^ 


cs 


E  CHARMS  OF  OUR  SUMMER  SEA 


J:i 


r 


Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in 

America 
WhorO  Ynil   Pan  Hn   '^°  niatter  to  what  point  you  want  to  go,  use  D.  &  C. 
11IICIC    lUU   UClM  UU   Line  Steamers  operating  to  all  important  por's. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  May  1st  to  November  1st.  City  of 
Detroit  III  and  City  of  Cleveland  III,  twoof  the  largest  side  wheel  steamers  in  the  world, 
on  this  division  June  10th  to  September  10th.  Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  April  15th  to  December  1st.  During  July  and  August  two  boats  out  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 

Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.  Ten 
L)ay  Stopover  allowed  at  Alpena  either  direction  on  tourist  tickets  without  additional 
cost.    Daily  service  between  Toledo.  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  trips  weekly,  June  15th  to 
September  1 0th  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  Monday 
up-bound  and  Saturday  down- bound. 

Special  Day  Trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July  and  August 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurrday  and  Saturday  out  of  Detroit;  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  of  Cleveland. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  AVAILABLE :— Tickets  reading  via  any  rail 
line  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  will  be  honored 
for  transportation  on  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  in  either  direction. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustr  ted  Pamphlet  ai-d  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:    L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen' I  Mgr. 

Cr\ISVG>  Detroit  &  Cleveland 
^2:JSv_^  Navigation  Company 


Oil  life  for  FRUITS,  STJ 
0-«fwO  —         and  HON 


SYRUPS 


EY 


t 


Also  Labels,  Solder  and  Supplies 

We  ship  any  size  order 


AT  VERY 
LOWEST  PRICES 

Write  today  for  illustrated  price  list  stating 
kind  and  quantity  wanted. 
NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Dept.  6      BALTIMORE,  MD. 


OCT    TOP  NOTCH  PRICES    nW 
UL  I     FOR  YOUR  HOitEY    O  T 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  yonr  nearett  Diitribater. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Compaoy,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Ruby  FREE-, 


,^>^      To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 

^gS    Gem  (U.  S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 

^^^    satisfactury  substitute  for  the  diamond  that 

stands  all  tests  and  has  permanent  dazzling 

brilliancy,  we  make  this  speciai  offer: 

'ill  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  ti3  5  two-cent 

-  beautiful  Art  Catalog  '  'The  Story  of  the  Maztec 

1."   we  will   eerd  you  free  with    catalog  a  genuine  uncut 

ajo  Ruby    (sells  at  f'"c.)    bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 

toBetner   with    a    "oyt-price   otfer    for   cutting  and   mounting. 

Write  today:      irRANCIS    E.    LESTER    COMPANY 
^m^m  Dept.  62G,       Mesilla  Parkp  N«  Mex*  ^h^ 


Keep  Ants  Away 

They  will  not  attack  or  come  near 
woodwork  if  it  is  painted  with 

AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

RKGWTKREa) 

and  will  Btayawaytrom  beehives 

so  protected,  Write  for  circular. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserv'gCo 

Depot  in.1.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Lexington  Hotel 

500  Rooms  European  Plan 

Michigan.Boulsvard  &  22nd  St. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Lexington  is  located  just  outside  the  con- 
gested business  district,  yet  within  ten  minutes' 
ri(ie  on  two  electric  lines  which  pass  the  hotel. 

We  have  three  of  the  best  Cafes  in  the  City, 
and  prices  are  reasonable. 

Write  us  for  booklet  or  to  make  reservation. 

M.  &M.  Hotel  Company,  Proprietors, 
T.  V.  Strain,  Manager. 


P&y  me  l^ss 


n*e©  ,^^^^^^»  Guar- 
Trial  ^^-^^^^Fa ntee 

I  made  the  WITTE,  the  leader  in  engine 
usefulness  26  years  ago,  when  the  gas  engine 
business  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  I 
have  kept  it  ahead  ever  since,  as  the  thous- 
ands of  my  customers  testify.  Nobody  can 
sell  you  a  better  engine,  and  nobody  will 
quote  you  as  low  as  my  latest  reduced  Fac- 
tory Prices  Direct  to  Users. 

WFTTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Gas  and  Oil 

Sizes  IVi  to  40-H.P.  stationary  and  mounted, 
(skids  and  trucks.)  All  with  detachable 
cylinders,  vertical  valves,  and  other  features 
of  merit  without  which  no  engine  can  be 
really  high-grade.  Start  without  cranking, 
run  without  watching,  24  hours  a  day. 
Cheaper  power,  per  horse,  than  others  give. 

Buy  Direct  From  Factory 

S-YEAR  GUARANTY 
60  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Sold  to  save  you  dealers'  profits,  and  give  you 
lowest  factory  prices  ever  known  for  strictly  high 
standard  engines  of  proven  worth.  Ko  reasonable 
terms  refused  If  you  can't  pay  all  cash.  Get  my 
great  new  book,  FREE,  with  latest  prices. 

rn      H      WITTP    WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

bU.    n.    nil  It,      1031    OAKLAND  AVE., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


.  .  THE 


KENNARD  HOUSE 

Cor.  West  6th  and  St.  Clair  Sts. 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


In  the  Wholesale  District 

100  Outside  Rooms 

$1.00  per  Day  and  up 

European  Plan 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Handy  to  Everywhere 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS7T'!'crrf^.;S8!$ 

With  Rubber  Tires,$l».4;i.    Your  Wheels  R»-rubbered, 
\$I0.:)0.    I  make  wheels  '■i  to  4  in.  tread.    Tnps,  $6.50, 
IShafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  $2.25;  Wag- 
'on  Umbrella  free.    Buy  direct.   Ask  for  Catalog  4T 
SrUT  HICKOBT  WHEEL  Ca,547F  St..  Clneiautl,  Ohio. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterers;  descriptive  list  free.  Bee.'?  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  ll.OO;  .select  tested,  $1.50.  Plans 
"  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15c;  "  How  to  Increase," 
15c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood.  Mich. 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amaziusf  "  DETKOI  r  "  Kerosene  Eii- 
g-ine  shipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial, 
proves  kerosan*  cheapest,  safest,  most 
powerful  fuel.  If  •aOsllod,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  griven  on  reliable  farm  en- 
grine;  if  not,  pay  nothing:.  No  waste,  no 
evaporation,  no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  GOING  UP! 

Gasoline  is  9c  to  16c  hlgrher  than 
coal  oil.  and  still  groing  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  Ihroo 
pints  grasoline. 

AMAZING  "DETROIT" 

—  onl,v  engfine  running  on  eoal  oil 
successfully;  uses  alcohol,  g'asollne 
and  benzine,  too.  Starts  without 
cranking:.  Only  three  moving:  parts 
—no  cams — no  sprockets — no  g:ear.<i 

—  no  valves— the  utmost  in  simplic- 
ity, power  and  streng:th.  Mounted  on  skids.  All 
sizes,  8  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Eng-ine  tested  be- 
fore crating:.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs 
home  electric  lig:hting:  plant.  Pricos  (stripped).  S29.60  up. 
Sent  any  place  on  16  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  eng-ine 
till  you  inve8tig:ate  money-saving-,  power-saving-  "DETROIT." 
thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out.  If  you  are 
first  In  your  neighborhood  to  write,  yon  g:et  Spoolal  Extra- 
Low  Introductory  price.    Write  (138) 

Detroit  Enoine  Works,  373  Bellevue  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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PROTECTION  HIVES 


Dead-air  spaces 

or  packing,  as 

you  ])reier. 


Five  hives  like  cut, 

$13.00,  shipped 

on  the  drop 

of  the 

hat. 


Never  too  late  to  order 

these  hives.     You 

will  need  them 

next  winter. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


RANGER  BICYCLES 

ave  imported  roiier  rhains,  sprockets  and  pedals:  New 
'cfarture  Coaster- Hrakes  And  Hubs:  J'uncture  Proor 
Tires:  highest  grade  eguifmeitt  ami  many  advanced 
features  possessed  bv  no  otherwheels    Guaranteed  5yrs. 

FACTORY  PRICESrerrTrroT^^'erp 

wheels.    Other  reiial  le    m..  iels    from  tl2  up.     A  few 

pond  second-hand  macliines  83  to  T" 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  ^^^a^'!*;".^?; 

prepaid,  anywhere  in  i_'.S..  without  a  cent  i«  advance. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from 
anyone  at  any  price  until  you  get  our  bi^  ne-v  catalog 
and  special p'rices  and  a  marvelous  7teTuoJfe! .  A  postal 
brings evervthing.  Jfrite  itno'ui.  TIRES,  Consler-lirak* 
Rear  Wheels,  lamps,  parts,  ^xmdines.  half  usnr.i prices. 
Rider  Asrents  everywhere  are  coining  money  sell- 
ing our  bicycles,  tires   and  sundries.      Write   today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  0113      CHICAGC 

NOTICE!  QUEENS! 

By  Return  Mall,  from  Moore's  Strain 
of  Italians,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


Untested,  75  cts.  each;  10  for  $6.50.  Tested,  90 
cts.  each;  10  for  $7.50.  I  guarantee  every  queen  to 
give  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded.  I  use  only 
the  modern  up-to-date  methods  of  rearing  queens. 
Moore's  strain  of  bees  is  well  known  as  a  superior 
strain  of  honey-gatherers.  They  are  very  gentle ; 
very  little  smoke  is  necessary  in  handling  them.  Posi- 
tively no  disease  in  my  apiaries.  The  above  prices 
are  good  for  June  and  July  only.    Send  your  order  to 


H.  D.  Murry, 


Math  is,  Texas 


Queen-breeder 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 
MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
binpd  circular  saw,  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  illustrated    catalogs 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO  , 

545  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD,      ■      ILLINOIS. 


MAKES  AND  BURNS^ 
ITS  OWN  GAS 

Brighter  than  elc'^t^dty   or  acetylene. 
Cheiper  than  kerosene.     No  dirt,  grease 

^""Int:  Walter  ''^""write  for  catalog 
^^*"  THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
r  306  B.6tJi8t.,C»mton,0.    ^ 

"O  CANDLE  PO*'^ 


IMPORTED  German-Swiss  Mowing  Blades 


The  onlv  practical  blade  for  shaving-  the  ground  in  the  apiary 

or  mowing  among- growing' crops. 
THE  MARUCC  CO..  DEPT.  C.  TRACY  CITY,  TENN 
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Gl.EANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — White  and  amber  honey,  in  60-lb. 
cans,  at  8%  and  7  cts.      Chas.   Zweily,   Lemont,   111. 

For  Sale. — 1913  extracted  orange-blossom  honey 
in  five-gallon  tins.    Sample,  10  cts. 

Otto  Luhdorff,  Visalia,   Cal. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.   cans.        C.  J.   B.\LDRirG3, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale. — Hawaiian  light-amber  honey,  put  up 
in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  cheap.  Will  mail  saui- 
ples  to  prospective  purchasers. 

Kauai  Honey  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Waxted. — Comb,    e.xtracted   honev,    and   beeswax. 
K.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St,.  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb,    extracted    honev,    and   beeswax. 
Write  us.  Hilhreth  &  Skg'^lkio'n,  New  York. 


Wanted. — White-clover     or     basswood     extracted 
honey.    Give  lowest  prices. 

D.   H.   Welch,   Racine,   W^is. 


AVe  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  thoroughly 
ripened  extracted  honey.  W^rite  us,  stating  oualitj 
and  quantity,  with  prices  F.  O.  B.  your  static 

Si>encer  Apiaries, "NordhoC       .1. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — Small  place    (in  California),   i.      ,     20 
acres,    including   anv    number   of  bees. 

C.  R.  PAR7CS,  Woodland,   Cal. 

Wanthd. — To  sell  one,   two,   and  three  frame  nu 
clei   with   untested  queens,   cheap. 

Wm.  Atchlev,  Beeville,  Texas. 


Wanted. — To  exchange  for  bees,  one  Debold  safe, 
2300  pounds,  as  good  as  new;  double  door  and  bur 
;lar-proof.     Reason   for  sellins,   out  of  busines.s. 

L.  J.   Beegh,   Mt.   Horeb,   Wis. 


REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale. — 13-acre  fruit  and  bee  farm;  150  colo- 
nies of  bees  and  all  fixtures  to  run  for  comb  t-nd 
extracted  honey;  $2500  buys  the  whole,  part  cash. 
For  further  particulars  write  to 

•ToHN  Eraser,  Gilboa,   Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — 160  acres  good  grain  and  hay  farm. 
with  running  water;  ideal  stock  farm;  postottice  five 
miles:  railroad  town  ten  miles;  located  in  Williams 
Co.,   N.   D.     Price   $2000. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Kilbury,  Boulogne,   Fla. 

For  Sale. — At  a  bargain,  20-acre  fruit  ranch  in 
the  famous  Wenatchee-Colunibia  River  red-apple 
belt.  Planted  to  standard  winter  apples,  trees  four 
.vears  old.  Will  take  lees  and  good  location  in  South 
in  part  payment.    For  full  particulars  write 

J.   D.  Yancey,  Port  Columbia,  Wash. 

Bee-ranch  in  south  Texas  for  sale.  Just  out  of 
city  limits  of  San  Marcos,  a  splendid  location  for  an 
apiary  or  poultry-ranch — no  bees  near  ;  splendid  bee- 
range.  Good  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce;  nice 
modern  cottage.  One  of  the  most  healthful  locations 
in  Texas.    If  interested,   address 

J.  P.  Caldwell,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 


Virginia  apple  land  will  make  you  independent. 
$15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  payments.  Buys  No. 
1  fruit  and  farming  land.  Write  at  once  for  our 
illustrated  l.ooklet,  and  low  excursion  rates.  F.  H. 
LaBaumk,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry., 
Room  73,  Roanoke,  Va. 


FOR  SALE 


A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices. 

A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


For    Sale. 
prices. 


-Full   line   of    Root's   goods    at   factory 
Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Second-hand  5-gallon  honey-cans  in  good  condition, 
25  cts.  per  case.  .J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

For  Sale — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case,  good  as  new;   25. cents  per  ease. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Several  thousand  4^x1%    wide  beeway  sections; 
a  bargain.    Also  a  new  super-foundation  mill.    Write. 
Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Beekeepers'  supplies;  bees  and  honey. 
The  only  satisfactory  hive  for  this  climate.  Write  for 
circular.  A.   E.   Burdick,   Sunnyside,   Wash. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Texas. 

For  S.\le — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies; 
nbo  I'alian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
ca'a'og   and   particulars.  The    Penn   Co., 

(Successor  to  •!.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,   Miss. 

For  Sale. — 50  eight-frame  dovetailed  hives,  40 
cts.  each;  50  eight-frame  T  4 '/4  x4^4  x  1  %  supers, 
15  cts.  Valley  City  Poultry  Farm, 

Rt.   12,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

For     Sale. — Thirty     1% -story     air-spaced     hives, 
Falconer  make.    They  are  nearly  new,   all  same  size : 
complete  except  sections  and  foundation.    Price,  nail- 
ed and  painted,  $2.00  each,  or  $50.00  for  the  lot. 
Shirley  A.  Howden,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east  Ore- 
gon beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  W^rite  for  cata- 
log.   It  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

C.  E.  Shriver,  Boise,  Idaho. 


1000  fence  separators  and  section-holders  for 
4x5  sections;  800  slotted  section-holders  and  slotted 
wood  separators  for  4  H  x  4  V4  sections  at  one-half 
factory  price.    Good  as  new;   no  disease. 

P.  Ten  Broeck,   Rt.  4,   Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — No.  15  Cowan  reversible  extractor, 
good  as  new,  $10;  10-inch  foundation-mill,  first-class 
condition,  late  pattern,  $20.  Several  hundred  dove- 
tailed hives  and  supers  in  good  condition  at  half  the 
cost  of  new  material  in  the  flat. 

J.  A.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Col. 

For  Sale. — Best  No.  1  sections,  1000,  $4.40; 
2000,  $8.60;  3000,  $12.60;  5000,  $20.00:  No.  2, 
50  ds.  less.  Plain,  25  cts.  less.  Five  white-pine 
hives  and  supers,  $7.25;  ten-frame,  $8.00;  100  Hoff- 
man frames,  $2.60.  Best  goods,  lowest  price.  Cata- 
log free.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale. — Two  Hatch  wax-presses,  two  solar 
ex-i  actors,  two  two-frame  extractors  for  frames  short- 
er than  the  Langstroth;  one  Daisy  foundation-fasten- 
er: one  Lewis  fastener;  one  glole  veil;  one  capping- 
melter;  one  gravity  separator.  These  are  practically 
new  goods,  and  will  be  sold  at  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
their  original  cost. 

Leon  C.  Wheelee,  Barryton,  Mich. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Golden  Italian  queens,  untested,  fl.20,  after  June 
13.  E.  H.  BUCKMAN,  Chester,  Pa. 

GMden  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00. 
Warranted.  J.  B.   Case,  Port  Orange,   Fla. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  Mismated  Italians  40  cts. 
each  or  $4.00  per  doz. 

Latsh.\w  Honey  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

For  S.'iLE. — 60  cts.  each;  a  lot  of  misu^ated  Ital- 
ian queens — the  super-tilling  kind. 

J.   F.   Sempers,   Aikin,   Md. 

For  Sale. — 20  full  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees, 
in  eisht-frarae  dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman  frames. 
Young  queens.     F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Fallr,  Minn. 

For  Sale. — Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded, 
prolific,  hardy,  .gentle.  Ready  May  15.  Untested, 
$1.00  each.   j'.  F.  Archdekin,   Rt.  7,    St.  Joseph,    Mo- 

Queens  by  return  mail,  untested,   $1.00  each  r   six, 
$5.00;  $9.00  per  dozen.    Italians  and  Carniolans. 
Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

Virginia  three-banded  Italian  queens,  untested, 
75  cts.:  tested,  $1.00.  All  dead  queens  replaced  free. 
Readv   May   15. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va 

Three-landed  Italian  bees  and  queens;  nuclei  in 
pnund  shipments  our  specialty — -the  kind  that  wi" 
pay  \ou  profit.    Address 

Deroy'  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens  now  ready,  safe  ar 
rival  and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  Select  untested, 
$1.00  each.  All  orders  will  receive  our  prompt  at- 
tention. E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Day-old  virgin  queens  will  please  you.  Good  way 
to  get  fine  Italian  stock  at  low  prices;  50  cts.  each; 
$5.00  per  doz.    Get  my  prices  on  full  colonies. 

George  H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  with 
young  queen,  $6.00;  nuclei,  $1.25  per  frame;  queen 
extra.    Write  for  prices  on  queens. 

Arvin,  Nusbaum  Co.,  Meldrim,  Ga. 

Golden  Italian  queens  of  best  strain,  all  cells  built 
in  strong  colonies,  no  foul  brood  or  other  disease 
Untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Cash  with  »rder. 
Booking  orders  now.  Ben  Robinson,  Taylor,  Tex. 

Wanted. — Queens,  bees  by  the  pound,  in  exchange 
for  bass  viol,  talking-machine,  field  glasses.  No.  1 
watch  fox  dog,   brood  and  extracting  frames. 

G.  C.  Thrasher,   Laquin,   Pa. 

Day-old  virgin  queens  will  please  you.    Good  way 
to  get  fine  Italian  stock  at  low  price;   50  cts.  each; 
$5.00  per   doz.    Untested,   $1.00;   tested,    $1.50. 
Geo.  H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
Thev  are  great  honev-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders. 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

I  shall  requeen  all  my  colonies  this  spring,  and 
will  sell  all  one-year-old  queens  at  40  cts.  apiece; 
$4.00  per  dozen";  untested  Italians,  60  cts.  each, 
$5.00  per  dozen ;  no  disease.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Edward  O.  Meserve,  Ventura,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  eciual  to  anv.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price  $1.00;   6  for  $5,00. 

Wm.   S.   Barnett,  Barnett's,  Virginia. 

Choice  of  virgin  queens,   daughters  of  a  $10  Doo- 

little    or    imported    Italian    breeders;    50    cts.    each: 

$5.00  per  dozen.    Directions  how  to  introduce  virgins 

safely   free.    Untested  queen,    after  June   15,   75   cts. 

J.  B.  HOLLOPETER,  Pentz,   Pa. 
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Hardy  northern-reared  queens  of  Moore's  strain 
of  Italians,  readv  June  15.  Untested,  $1.00;  6  for 
$5.00;  12  for  $9.00.     P.  B.  Ramer,  Harmony,  Minn. 

Golden    Italian    queens   that   produce   golden   bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
j    er.s  as  can  be  found.    Each  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;   breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.   Brockwell,  Barnett's,   Va. 

Italian  Queens. — Gentle  three-banded  stock.  A  new 
strain  bred  for  honev-gathering  ability.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00  each;  12  for  $9.00.  Two-frame  nu- 
cleus,   Danz.   frames,   with  queens,   §3.00  each. 

H.  C.  Short,  Winchester,  Ohio. 

Curd  W^alker's  strain  of  red-clover  queens  produce 
workers  that  are  fine  honey-gatherers.  Testimonials 
sent  on  request.  Untested,  1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12, 
$9.00;  24,  $17.50.  Tested,  $1.50.  CuED  Walker, 
Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Box  18,  Jellico,  Tenn. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees  per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No   disease   here.     Every   thing  guaranteed. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Texas. 

The  two  B's  of  quality.  Italian  bees  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups.  For  all  that  is  best,  unexcelled.  Un- 
tested queens,  $1.00  each,  six  for  $5.00.  Buttercup 
eggs  from  prize-winning  pen,  15  for  $4.00;  "A" 
p'sn,   15  for  $2.50;   30  for  $4.00. 

H.  William  Scott,  Barre,  Vt. 

168  colonies  of  bees  for  sale,  located  in  the  melilo- 
tus  and  alfalfa  belt  of  northeast  Mississippi.  W^ith  an 
average  honey  season  will  yield  a  revenue  of  $1200 
to  $1500.  The  price  for  quick  sale  is  $600  cash. 
For  further  information  write 

Maer-Stanley  Realty  Co.,  Columbus,  Miss. 

For  Sale. — Guaranteed  purely  mated  three-band- 
ed Italian  queens.  I  recommend  four  points^-gentle, 
prolific,  extra  good  honey-makers,  good  winterers. 
•I.  E.  Hand  strain.  State  inspector's  certificate. 
Queens  by  return  mail  or  your  money  back.  Select 
untested,  85  cts.  J.  M.  Gingerich,  Rt.  3,  Arthur,  111. 

Queens  from  Georgia  apiaries.  Hybrids,  25  cts. 
each.  Red-clover  Italians,  untested,  70  cts.  each; 
dozen,  $7.50;  tested,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10.00. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Comb 
honey  in  sha'llow  frames;  extracted,  also  bulk  comb, 
packed  any  size  to  suit  customer.  Prices  and  samples 
sent  free. "  John  W.  Cash,  Bogart,  Ga. 

Superior  Italians. — I  am  propagating  queens  from 
selected  breeders — Alley,  Moore,  and  Pratt  strains, 
mated  in  apiary  of  100  colonies,  mostly  finest  Gold- 
ens.  Untested  "queens,  $1.00;  two-frame  nuclei  with 
queen,  $3.00;  full  colony,  eight-frame,  bees  and 
brood,  in  ten-frame  Dovetailed  Ij.  body,  with  queen, 
$6.50.       Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Swarms!  Swarms!  i/^-lb.  young  bees 
with  untested  Italian  queens,  shipped  as  1^^  lbs 
$1.75;  1  lb.  young  bees  with  untested  Italian  queen 
shipped  as  21/2  lbs.,  $2.25,  F.  O.  B.  here;  6,  10  cts 
less  each.  This  is  the  best  way  to  increase  and  im 
prove  yoii  bees.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar 
anleed.     Circular   free. 

\X.  D.  ACHORD,  Pitzpatrick,  Alabama. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.25;  twelve,  $8.00; 
tested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $7.00;  twelve,  $12.00.  For 
select  queens,  add  25  cts.  each  to  the  above  prices. 
Nuclei  without  queens,  one-frame,  $1.50;  two-frame, 
$2.50;  three-frame,  $3.00.  For  nuclei  in  quantity 
lots,  and  bees  bv  the  pound,  write  for  prices  and 
circular.  Rob't  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale. — Three-banded  Itahan  queens  and 
packages.  Best  honey-gatherers.  Satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  No  disease.  Ready  about  April  1.  One 
untested  queen,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.25;  12  for  $8.00. 
After  April  15,  Vs  lb.  bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.,  $1.50  _ 
good  weight;  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express.  Add  priee  of 
queens  if  wanted.  These  are  >oung  bees,  so  will  live 
longer  than  those  j'ou  have  wintered. 

W.  D.  ACHORD,  Fitzpatrick,  Bullock  Co.,  Ala. 


We  will  requeen  our  2000  colonies  this  year  with 
young  queens  bred  from  our  best  home  and  imported 
Italian  stock.  We  offer  the  prolific  year-old  queens, 
removed  from  these  hives,  at  40  cts.  each,  $4.20  per 
dozen  ;  |30.00  per  100.  Untested  queens,  this  year's 
rearing,  60  cts.  each;  $6.50  per  dozen;  $50  per  100. 
We  breed  for  business,  not  looks.  No  disease ;  de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Murray's  famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian 
queens  (red  clovers  and  goldens),  for  sale  again. 
As  good  as  the  best;  no  foul  brood  known.  They  are 
as  good  honey  gatherers  as  can  be  obtained,  and 
winter  as  well.  My  improved  strain  is  carefully  se- 
lected, and  bred  up  from  Moore's,  Root's,  and  Davis' 
imported  stock.  Select  untested,  doz.,  $9.00;  one, 
$1.00.  Untested,  one,  75  cts.;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested, 
$1.25.  Select  tested,  $1.50;  extra  select  tested,  $2.00 
Breeders,  $3.00  and  $5.00. 

H.  B.  MuREAY,  Queen-breeder,  Liberty,  N.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White   and  brown   ferrets.     Stamp   for   description 
and  prices.  Je\^ell's  Ferret  Kennels,   Spencer,   O. 

For  Sale. — 20  H.  P.  four-cylinder  Franklin  road- 
ster, $150.       William  N.  Miller,  Dodgeville,  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Assistant  in  apiary.  State  age,  experi- 
ence, wages,  etc.     W.  D.  Wright,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  at  once,  help  in  our  apiaries.  Give  wages 
wanted;  also  age  and  experience,  first  letter.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Box  B,  Forsyth,  Mont. 


POULTRY 


Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas. 

Marle  W.   Wemmer,   Jacksonville,   Ohio. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  Best  of  all.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Mating  list  free.    D.  S.  Durall,  Hurdland,  Mo. 

Our    best    Fishel    strain    White    Rocks;     15    eggs, 
$2.00.    Free  and  safe  delivery  insured  by  parcel  post. 
B.  T.   Bosserman    Williamstown,  Ohio. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  The  most  persistent  layers 
and  non-sitting  variety.  Eggs,  $1.50  and  $3.00  per 
15.  Walter  M.   Adema,  Berlin,   Mich. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  day-old  chicks,  $3  per  25  : 
$11  per  100;  stock  and  eggs,  none  better.  Booklet 
free.  H.   M.   Mover,   Rt.   2,   Bechtelsville,   Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  quality,  prolific  layers  of 
large  snow-white  eggs;   15,   $1.50".  Valley  City 

Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  12,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Eggs  that  hatch  big  strong  chicks  from  I.  R.  ducks, 
Houdans,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  White 
Games,  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.75  per  30; 
$4.00  per  45.    Mating  list. 

Brookside  Farm,  Trimble,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.- — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  prize-win- 
ning strain  of  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — the  best 
layers  I  ever  owned,  and  I  have  tried  them  all.  They 
are  beauties,  too.  Per  setting  of  15,  $1.00.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

W.   O.   ROUDABUSH,  Hagerstown,   Md. 

Eggs  from  prize-winning  single-comb  Buff  Or- 
pingtons— 2  special  pens ;  Martz  and  Rogers  strain, 
$3.50  per  15;  utility  flock,  free  range,  $1.25  per 
15;  $5.50  per  100.  Also  eggs  from  fawn  and  white 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  scoring  up  to  94%  ;  $1.50 
per  18  ;  $4.50  per  50.  James  McKendrick, 

Glenlussa  Farm,  Ernie,  Iowa. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

True  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Handsome  and  hardy,  and  the  best  of  layers.  I  can 
start  you  with  the  best.    Eggs,   $1.00  per   11. 

H.  C.  Lee,  Box  254,  Brooksville,  Ky. 

Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Pawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
you   with  the  best.     Satisfaction   guaranteed. 

C.  O.  Yost,  Box  D,  Rt.  4,  Winchester  Ind. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Well-bred  bees    and   queens.     Hives   and   supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.   C.   Clemons,  Boyd,   Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  nothern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards  wintered 
on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,   send  for  circular. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,   Bellevue,    Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

a.  I.  root 

guide  to  sex  instruction. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  another  beautiful  and 
exceedingly  useful  book  for  the  family,  by  Prof.  T. 
W.  Shannon.  In  our  issue  for  June  1,  1912,  I  gave 
a  little  notice  of  one  of  his  small  books — "  How  to 
Tell  the  Story  of  Life."  Prof.  Shannon's  lifework  is 
along  this  line.  He  has  given  the  world  something 
like  half  a  dozen  books  on  this  matter  of  teaching 
the  children,  and  warning  them  against  the  dangers 
that  beset  early  manhood  and  womanhood  along  this 
line.  The  most  of  his  books  have  been  small  ones, 
selling  for  from  15  to  25  cents.  The  new  work,  just 
out  (1913),  has  266  pages,  beautifully  printed  on 
fine  heavy  paper,  and  is  illustrated  with  some  of  the 
finest  engravings  that  can  be  produced  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  given  it  a  hasty  review ;  and,  no  matter 
where  I  happen  to  open  the  book,  I  involuntarily 
thank  God  for  giving  to  the  world  a  man  of  such 
wisdom  and  good  judgment  as  Prof.  Shannon,  to 
talk  to  the  people  of  this  presnt  age. 

It  is  some  years  since  our  friend  took  up  this 
matter  of  sexual  matters  in  the  home;  and  the  con- 
viction forces  itself  on  me  that  he  has  been  in  touch 
and  consultation  with  the  best  and  wisest  humani- 
tarians of  the  present  day.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  we  are  giving  the 
greatest  attention  just  now  to  improvements  in  grow- 
ing corn  and  potatoes,  horses  and  cattle,  not  to  neg- 
lect poultry,  until  just  recently  but  very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  comparatively,  to  growing  better 
boys  and  girls  than  the  world  ever  saw  before.  When 
I  say  better  1  do  not  refer  entirely  to  physical  im- 
provement. Just  now  it  begins  to  dawn  on  the  in- 
telligence of  the  world  the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing purity,  righteousness,  and  godliness,  and  dis- 
couraging crime  and  criminals.  'The  Men's  Brother- 
hood of  our  Congregational  Church  have  just  taken 
up  this  matter;  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  of  excellent 
authority  told  us  last  Sunday  that  two-thirds  of  the 
blind  people  in  the  United  States  need  not  have  been 
"  born  blind,"  and  that  the  blind  babies  that  are  com- 
ing into  the  world  are  the  direct  result  of  ignorance 
and  crime  along  the  lines  that  Prof.  Shannon  takes 
up. 

The  price  of  this  book  is  $1.50,  and  it  can  be  had 
of  the  S.  A.  Mullikin  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Oub  Business  Manager 


SECTION-BOXES. 

While  we  have  been  crowded  with  orders  for  hives 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  our  stock  of  most 
articles  is  badly  depleted,  we  still  have  a  large  stock 
of  choice  sections  which  we  can  ship  on  first  train 
after  receipt  of  order.  If  you  have  a  good  honey-flow, 
and  need  more  sections,  remember  we  are  in  shape 
to  furnish  them  promptly. 


SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  MIXED. 

We  have  just  received  a  shipment  of  seed  from 
California,  which  we  bought  for  hulled  white  sweet 
clover.  The  U.  S.  government  seed  expert  pro 
nounces  it  28  per  cent  white  sweet  clover  and  about 
72  per  cent  alfalfa,  with  a  few  weed  seeds  in  it.  We 
offer  it  for  20  cts.  per  lb.;  $1.80  for  10  lbs.;  $16.80 
per  100  lbs.,  bags  included.  W^e  shall  be  pleased  to 
submit  samples  if  interested. 


BUCKWHEAT  SEED. 

We   have    a    good   stock   of   choice 
seed,  both  silverhuU  and  Japanese, 
sowing   is  rapidly   approaching.     Our 
while  present   supply   lasts,    is   40   cts, 
cts.  for    Vs   bushel;   $1.25  per  bushel; 
bushels,   bag  included   in  each   case. 
sow  any,    and   are   not  provided  with 
better  send  your  order  while  the  seed 


buckwheat   for 

The  season   for 

price  for   seed. 

.  per  peck;    75 

$2.25  for  two 

If  you  plan  to 

seed,   you   had 

is  avilable. 


SECOND-HAND    CANS. 

There  is  still  an  opportunity  to  get  some  of  those 
good  second-hand  60-lb.  honey-cans.  As  a  rule  we 
do  not  recommend  second-hand  cans  for  good  hon- 
ey ;  but  these  are  selected,  all  questionable  ones  be- 
ing thrown  on  the  dump,  and  only  those  which  we 
know  to  Le  sound  and  free  from  rust  inside  are  sav- 
ed. For  amber  or  off  grades  of  honey  these  should 
be  just  as  good  as  new  cans.  Price:  $3.50  for  10 
cases  of  two  cans  each;  $7.50  for  25  cases;  $25.00 
for  100  ca'.es. 


LECTURES   ON    BEEKEEPING. 

We  have  arranged  to  continue  the  lectures  on  our 
roof  at  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  on  luesdays  and 
Fridays  from  11  to  12  o'clock,  during  May  and 
June.  Tuesdays  will  le  devoted  to  instructions  for 
beginners,  handling  1  ees,  taking  swarms,  preparing 
beekeepers,  the  scientific  side  of  the  transformation 
of  nectar,  the  formation  of  wax,  with  some  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  bacteriological  side  of  foul  brood,  its 
contagion,  etc.  Kindlv  note  that  the  hour  is  11  to 
12,  on  both  Tuesday  and  Friday. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  we  have 
used  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  beeswax  against 
fifty  thousand  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Others 
who  use  beeswax  for  foundation  have  also  used  an 
increased  amount,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  a  shortage 
of  available  supplies  which  is  becoming  acute.  If 
any  of  our  readers  liave  any  wax  or  old  combs  from 
which  to  make  some,  they  will  not  soon  find  a  better 
market  than  exists  at  present.  The  rush  for  this 
season  will  be  past  in  four  to  six  weeks,  so  that 
>ou  should  lose  no  time  in  making  shipment  of  any 
available  supply.  We  are  prepared  to  pay  any  rea 
sonable  pri(*e — as  much  as  you  are  likely  to  get  any 
where.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  you  have  any  to 
fuinish. 


Convention  Notices 


There  will  be  a  field  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Beekeepers'  Association  at  the  apiary  of  Geo.  Grover, 
near  Trenton,  on  the  Trenton-Lawrence  trolley,  June 
25,   1913.    Program  later. 

New  Egj'pt,  N.  J.,  May  13.        E.  G.  Cabr,  Sec. 
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Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 

LOOKING     FORWARD     TO     THE     IOOTH     BIRTHDAY. 

My  interest  in  the  magazine  holds  because  of 
Our  Homes,  Poultry,  and  Gardening,  and  especially 
because  these  are  from  the  mind  and  pen  of  one  of 
my  own  age,  and  who,  like  me,  is  expecting  to  round 
out  at  least  one  hundred  years  of  life  worth  living. 
I  shall  be  73  April  9.  I  am  thinking  (though  not 
yet  invited)  to  be  somewhere  around  in  some  capac- 
ity when  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  are 
eating  their  birthday  dinners.  There  will  be  no  flesh 
of  any  kind  in  mine,  nor  coffee  nor  tea  nor  other 
similar  poisons.  I  abandoned  the  use  of  coffee  and 
tea  in  1874 ;  of  cigars  later,  and  flesh  later,  but  a 
good  while  ago.  Not  since  Nov.  1,  1886,  when  I 
rallied  from  a  dreadful  illness  and  a  pulse  of  160, 
have  I  consulted  a  physician  or  taken  any  medicine 
for  sickness.  Foods  wisely  chosen,  eaten,  or  denied, 
have  kept  me  pretty  well  balanced.  Because  of  these 
experiences,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Root  is  somewhat 
like-minded,  I  want  to  keep  up  with  his  sayings  in 
Gleanings. 

Dudley,  N.  C,  Feb.  26.  R.  B.  Johns. 


BUY  YOUR.  KURN ACE 

$10D0WN    $10AM01VTH 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling  direct 
saves  you  the  dealer's  profits  and  charges  for 
installation.    The 


Jahant  Furnace 


with  the  patented  "Down  Draft  System"  is  best 
for  residences,  schools,  hotels,  churches,  etc., 
because  it  delivers  plenty  of  heat  wherever  and 
whenever  desired  at  a  saving  of  1-3  to  1-2  in  fuel 
bills.  Install  the  Jahant  yourself.  We  send 
complete  outfit,  freight  prepaid  with  special 
plans,  detailed  instructions  and  all  necessary 
tools  for  installation.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

Thii  No  1  Jihant  Dow,^  Write  for  free  illustrated  book- 

i^'iiL'""J".,::^'U'S  THE  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 

ah,  delivered  eail  of  Omalui 


and  north  of  Ohio  Riv 


157  Mill  Street 


Akron,  Ohio 


Save  Vato'/z  on  Fuel  Bills 


FAMOUS  QUEENS  direct  from  ITALY! 

Fees  mort'  hi-antifnl,  iikivi'  gt-ntle  ntori-  iti(1itA*riniifi: 
the  bfsl  hoii-  ii-ijiitlifn/  .-.  Universal  Expos'li^n,  St.  I.ouis.  Mo., 
1904,  the  highest  award.  Extra  breeding  i|ueen.  $3.00;  selected. 
$2  00:  fertilized.  $1.50.    Write. 

Hartford.  Conn..  April  20.  IW)?. 
Please  find  f-nclosed  $11.00  for  si.\  queens.    I  hop"  ti>  tret  as 
good  ones  as  I  received  hefori'.  and  if  I  do  I  shall  want  more. 

A.  W.  Yates. 
Norwiohtown.  Conn.,  S.i)t.  14.  iyi2. 
I  send  you  money  order  for  83.00.     I  w  ish  two  nf  your  fertil- 
ized queens.     I   have  seen   pou,e  of  your  bees  owned  by  Mr. 
Yates,  and  I  like  th-  ni.  Allen  Lath.vm. 

ANTHONY  BIACGI,  Pedeviila   near  Bellinzona,  Italy 

Please  in  »  ritinjr  mention  GLKANINGS. 

Pure  Golden  Italian  Queens 

Better  than  Last  Year 

Mated,  .$1.00:  select  mated,  $I..50:  select  tested,  S.J.OO; 
breeders  as  high  as  $50. uo.  Send  for  booklet,  and  get 
the  best  .  .  My  breeders  produced  over  iOii  pounds 
of  surplus  each  last  year.  Try  them  and  see  what 
they  will  do  for  you. 

GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

save  money  and    get  the 
loods  obtainable  especial- 
ly made   to  meet  Western  conditions.    S(nd   for  new 
catalog  and  special  price  list  to 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Western  Beekeepers  \^^t 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN-  Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
c'aref'u  L'^PA'c'lfmG  y°°  *'"'  "  ^°"  nearest  Distribater. 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE     G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wit. 
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SPECIAI-  SALE! 

Root's  Goods  Below  Our  Cost 


Beekeepers  will  change  their  minds  and  use  different  kinds  of  supers  all  of 
a  sudden.  Our  trade  used,  before  section-supers,  shipping  cases,  etc.,  while  now 
nearly  every  beekeeper  in  our  locality  produces  bulk  comb  honey,  which,  conse- 
quently, leaves  us  with  a  big  stock  of  section  supers  on  hand,  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  sell  very  cheap  just  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  all  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, just  as  we  received  them  from  the  factory,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
tiie  matter  with  them,  only  we  have  hardly  any  more  sale  for  them  in  our  local- 
ity. 

60  2  P-8 37  each 

100  4  I-IO 55  each 

80  2  I-IO 40  each 

35  4  S-10 55  each 

75  2  S-10.... 45  each 

10,000  4  X  5  X  1%  plain  sections,  100  for  .55 ;  300  for  $2.00 ;  1000  for  $3.70. 


70  2  1-8 

25  4  1-8 

37  each 

50  each 

65  4  S-8 

40  2  S-8 

40  4  P-8 

50  each 

37  each 

50  each 

SHIPPING-CASES 

With  glass,  in  lots  of  10  100 

150  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  41/4  x  II/2  sections $1.30  $12.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  41/4  x  V/s  sections 90  8.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  414  x  11/2  sections 85  8.00 

100  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 1.20  11.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  f or  4  x  5  x  is/g  sections 90  8.50 


HONEY-CANS 

As  in  previous  seasons,  we  have  prepared  a  very  large  and  complete  stock 
of  honey-cans  in  our  warehouse,  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  you.  Our 
honey-cans  this  season  are  the  product  of  the  largest  independent  can-manufac- 
turing company  in  the  United  States,  and  are  warranted  to  be  the  best  grade 
possible  to  procure.  Every  can  and  case  is  fully  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  The  boxes  are  of  the  very  best  material  that  can  be  obtained  for 
packing  honey-cans,  being  strong  and  substantial,  and  securely  nailed' with  ce- 
ment-coated nails. 

Prices  quoted  on  application.  Full  line  of  Root's  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand. 


Toepperwein  &  IVIayfield  Co 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


PRINTYPE 

Receives  the  Plaudits  of  the  Public 

Vigilant  Protector  of  People's  Eyesight  Hail- 
ed as  a  Benefactor  by  Many  Thousands  of 
Enthusiastic  Admirers.  "  Officer  Printype  " 
Responds  with  Becoming  Modesty. 

Officer  Printype  says:  "I  am  overwhelmed  hy  the  ova- 
tion which  has  greeted  my  appearance  in  your  midst.  I  am 
simply  doing  my  sworn  duty  in  ridding  the  Business  and 
Financial  Districts  of  the  Bad  Characters  that  for  years 
have  made  Typewriters  a  menace  to  your  eyesight.  I  have 
mercilessly  exposed  and  relentlessly  pursued  these  dan- 
gerous Typewriter  Types,  which  are  responsible  for  more 
cases  of  Defective  Vision  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

"Report  direct  to  my  Headquarters,  in  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer Building,  Chicago,  any  machine  whose  type  is  vio- 
lating the  Optical  Law  and  I'll  have  the  offender  haled 
before  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion." 


Prinf^pc — ^ 

Typcwri't^r 

Printype  Is  owned  and  controlled  exclusively 
by  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

America  rings  with  praise  and  applause  for  Prin- 
type. This  superb  new  typewriter  type  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  typewriter  innovation 
brought  out  in  recent  years. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  seen  this 
new  type  and  wondered  what  it  was  that  made 
Printj'pe  Correspondence  seem  like  a  spoken  mes- 
sage. There's  virility,  strength  and  charm  in  Prin- 
type correspondence.  There's  refinement  and  "class" 
and  style. 

Not  because  of  its  novelty — it's  inherent  in  the 
type ! 

A  Vast  Improvement 

Printype  is  designed  in  shaded  letters  and  numer- 
als, like  the  type  in  which  books  and  magazines  are 
printed.  It  is  book  type  transformed  and  adapted  to 
modern   typewriter   requirements. 


This  radical  departure  from  the  old  style  "  out- 
line "  letters  makes  it  possible  to  produce  on  The 
Oliver  Typewriter,  a  page  of  manuscript  as  clear 
and  attractive  as  that  of  the  finest  book.  The  Oliver 
is  the  first  and  only  typewriter  that  successfully 
prints  print ! 

The  Primary  Reason 

Printype  resulted  from  our  discovery  that  "  out- 
line"  type,  with  its  sameness,  due  to  absence  of 
shading,  was  harmful  to  the  eyes. 

The  Silent  Test 

For  months,  without  any  advertising,  wo  put 
hundreds  of  Printype  Oliver  Typewriters  into  actual 
service,  in  many  diverse  lines  of  business.  We  want- 
ed the  public's  verdict.  It  came  in  a  burst  of  admir- 
ation and  a  flood  of  orders  that  proved  Printype  a 
brilliant  success. 

Printype  letters,  wherever  seen,  excited  the  keen- 
est interest.  Business  men  who  received  their  first 
Printype  letter  almost  invariably  answered,  post  haste 
— "Where  did  you  get  that  type?"  Thus  Printype 
captured  the  country  without  firing  a  single  shot. 

Price  Not  Advanced 

The  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter  sells  for  $100. 
You  can  pay  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  a  day.  The 
"  Printyper  "  is  our  latest  and  best  model.  The 
new  type  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  value,  but  not  one 
cent  to  the  price.  A  small  cash  payment  brings  the 
machine.  (248) 


Send  Printype  Coupon  Now! 


If  you  or  any 
one  in  whom 
you  are  inter- 
ested contem- 
plate going  to 
a  BusinesB  Col- 
lege, write  us 
first  and  we 
will,  without 
charg-e.  supply 
you  with  some 
very  valuable 
inf  or  ni  a  1 1  o  n 
on  the  subject. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 
116  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Tell  Officer  "Printype"  to  write  me 
a  letter  and  send  me  his  Book.  I  aui 
interested. 


Name.  . . 
Address. 


ROOT'S 


BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


You  may  have  a  catalog  of  supplies;  but  if  you  haven't  ours  you  have  missed  some- 
thing really  worth  while,  and  should  get  one  at  once.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ever  published — more  than  a  mere  price  list  of  supplies — a  book  that  every  beekeeper  can 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Beginners  will  find  answers  to  many  perplexing  questions, 
and  advanced  beekeepers  timely  suggestions  that  will  save  them  money.  Extensive  and 
prosperous  beekeepers  are  writing  us  frequently  letters  like  the  following: 

The  A.  I.  Root  Go. : — We  have  bought  bees  «lmo8t  every  season  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  this  way 
handled  several  styles  of  frames ;  but  to  date  we  have  not  found  any  thing  that  compares  with  your  metal- 
spaced  frame  for  an  all-round  fixture. 

For  the  benpfit  of  students  we  have  experimented  with  other  styles  of  metal  spacers,  and  in  every  case 
imperfections  were  soon  discovered.  Your  metal-spaced  frame  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  and 
we  began  using  this  style  of  frame  the  first  season  it  was  put  on  the  market,  and  have  more  than  20,000  of 
them  in  use  now. 

For  strength  and  rapid  manipulation,  this  frame  has  no  equal.  We  use  it  alike  in  brood-chamber  and 
extracting-supers,  as  with  our  plan  of  management  a  frame  may  be  in  the  brood-chamber  at  one  time  and  in 
the  super  at  another,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

Janesville,  Minn.,  March  8,  1913.  The  Hofmann  Apiaries,    per  E.   L.  Hofmann. 

Our  catalog  also  gives  a  full  and  complete  list  of  books  and  booklets  which  we  can 
supply.  Many  of  these  booklets  are  free,  which  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  worth 
reading,  but  simply  that  we  want  you  to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Send  for  a  catalog,  and  check  those  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Quick  Deliveries 

Next  to  having  the  best  goods  made,  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  beekeeper 
in  the  busy  season  as  to  have  goods  delivered  just  when  they  axe  wanted  most.  It  isn't 
always  possible  to  ship  goods  from  a  distant  factoi'y  and  have  them  reach  destination 
within  a  day  or  two,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  with 
distributing-houses  located  in  the  large  shipping-centers  we  are  able  to  supply  beekeepers 
everywhere,  with  no  loss  of  time  and  with  minimum  transportation  charges. 

Send  Your  Hurry  Orders 

to  any  one  of  the  offices  listed  below,  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  point 
of  service.  Cai-s  are  going  to  th^e  branches  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  so  the 
stocks  are  new  and  fresh,  and  we  usually  have  just  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  in  stock  at 
your  nearest  branch  our  manager  will  include  your  order  with  his  specifications  and  you 
may  have  your  goods  come  in  the  next  car,  thereby  saving  on  transportation  charges  and 
getting  the  goods  in  better  shape  than  you  would  by  local  freight. 

Whatever  Your  Wants 

we  can  supply  you,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
The  name  "  Root  "  in  connection  with  bee-supplies  means  the  best  of  every  thing  iii  this 
line,  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  as  our  customei-s  will  testify.  If  you  have  never 
used  our  suppUes  you  should  make  a  trial  of  them  this  season.  Once  used,  we  are  snre 
you  win  want  no  other. 

BRANCH   OFFICES 

New  York.  139-141  Franklin  St.         Chicago.  218-231  Institute  PI. 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St.  Des  Moines,  565  W.  7th  St. 

St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.  Syracuse.  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  Many 
Large  Centers 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Executive  Offices  and.  Factory 

MEDINA,   OHIO 
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Some  of  our  subscribers  may  find  it  convenient  to  club  their  magazine 
orders,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  handle  such  for  them.  Below  we  give  a  few 
of  our  special  clubbing  offers.  If  you  are  especially  interested  in  a  clubbing 
rate  on  some  other  magazine  not  mentioned,  write  for  price. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUI^TURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  1  year  $2.00,        ^°^^  *°^  ^^'^^ 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  1  year  $1.50,         All  for  $2.00 

GARDEN  PROFITS,  250-page  book, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        goth  for  $1.50 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        Both  for  $1.40 

The  WEEKLY  ENQUIRER  (Cincinnati),  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        g^^j^  ^^^  ^^  35 

WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  (Chicago),      1  year  $1.00, 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  1  year  $1.00, 


Both  for  $1.50 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

BETTER  FRUIT,  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        g^^j^  ^      ^^  g^ 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  1  year  $1.00, 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

FARM  POULTRY,  1  year       .50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

FARM  JOURNAL,  5  years  $1.00, 


Both  for  $1.15 
Both  for  $1.25 


Because  of  additional  postage  required,  these  offers  do  not  apply  in 
Canada  nor  foreign  countries,  and  additional  postage  is  required  on  the  Farm 
Journal   when   mailed   to   Philadelphia  subscribers. 

All  orders  handled  very  promptly,  and  at  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  your- 
self.   Subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  first  possible  issue  unless  otherwise  stated. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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RUSH-ORDER  PRICE  LIST 

"FALCON"  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Beeway  Sections—  250,  No.  1,  §1.60;    No.  2,  .?1.40.  Tlain  Sections,  25c  per  1000  less. 

500,       "         2.75;         "  2.50. 

"  1000,      "        5.50;        "         5.00.  Dewey  Foundation-fastener,  each,  $1.25;  by 

5000,       "       23.75;         "        21.25.  mail,  $1.50. 

Light  Section  Foundation,  per  pound  1  lb..  65c;  5  lbs.,  64c;  50  lbs.,  59c 

Light  Brood  Foundation,  per  pound  1  lb.,  58c;  5  lbs.,  57c;  50  lbs.,  52c 

Hottman  Brood-frames 10,  35c;  100, 13.00 

No.  14  one-story  Dovetailed  hive,  cover,  body,  bottom,  frames,    8-frame    .        .      1,  Si. 50;  5,  $7.00;  10,  |13. 50 

lo-frame        .  1.60         7.50  14.50 
Dovetailed  Supers  complete  without  sections  and  starters- 
No.  2.  4Kxl%  sections        1      8-frame:    5,  $2.50;  10,  $4.80 

No.  2B,  4Kxl/4  sections ,•   ,„  „ „.     ,     „  _,.    ,„      .  ,„ 

No.  2F,  4X5  sections J    lO-frame:     5,    2.75,    10,    5.30 

Ideal  Bee-veil,  65c;  by  mail,  75c  Standard  Smoker,  85c;  by  mail,  $1.10 

Untested  Italian  Queens,  one,  §1.00;  six,  $5.50.  Tested  Queens,  one,  §1.50;  six,  $8.50 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

Red  Catalog,  Postpaid.                               "Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid. 

W.   T.   FALCONER  MFC  CO.,  FALCONER,   N.   Y. 

Where  the  good   bee-hives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stoppingihe  Clock  to  Save  Time"  ^^°'*iYo^uTour'ni7J''Dt^^^ 
ItPaystoSuy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g.  B.Lewis  Company,  watertown.wu! 


Established  1885 

We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


PORTER 


(TRADE  MARK) 


ESCAPE 


AT  ALL 
DEALERS 

Each,  15c;  Dozen,  $1.65,  postpaid 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  order  from 
factory,  with  complete  instructions. 


R.  &  E. 


Box  7, 


C.  PORTER,  Mfrs. 
LEWISTOWN,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


HOW   FAR   CAN  A  BEE 

SEE? 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


.00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy, 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


Comb  Honey  Producers!  fa7o'f!;°eVK^*f^iS: 

bined  Section  Press  and  Foundation  Fastener.  Sold 
with  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction,  and  delivered  any- 
where in  U.  S.,  on  remittance  of  $3.00. 

Tiie  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers 
direct  to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer, 
commission  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elim- 
inated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer 
chants. 


EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of   propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood 
well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO  STATE   BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,    1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  weU  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13%  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber ;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  ^^   ounces. 


GLEANINGS  IN   BEE   CULTURE 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached ;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed ;  weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,   light  amber,   and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — Fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb,  16  to  17; 
fancy  white,  11  to  12.    Beeswax,  30. 

Boston,  June  6.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Indianapolis. — Market  is  now  practically  bare  of 
fancy  white  comb  honey.  No.  1  white  is  selling  at 
16  to  17 ;  amber  comb  is  in  slow  demand,  and  at 
varied  prices.  Best  extracted  sells  at  from  11  to  12 
in  five-gallon  cans,  according  to  quantity.  Beeswax 
is  in  good  demand,  and  producers  are  being  paid 
30  cents  cash  or  32  in  trade. 

Indianapolis,  June  6.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Zanesville.- — As  the  supply  trade  is  now  on  in 
full  force  the  honey  business  is  in  a  measure  in  the 
background.  So  far  no  receipts  of  new  crop  are  re- 
ported, and  old  stocks  are  pretty  well  depleted.  Best 
grades  of  white  comb  still  command  18  to  19  cents; 
white  extracted,  10  to  11.  For  beeswax,  producers 
are  receiving  29  to  30  cts.  cash;  two  cents  more  in 
exchange  for  bee  supplies. 

Zanesville,  June  9.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


New  York. — There  is  nothing  new  to  report. 
Some  few  little  straargling  lots  of  comb  honey  are 
still  arriving,  and  selling  at  from  14  to  16  for  No.  1 
and  fancy  white,  lower  grades  at  from  12  to  13. 
Extracted  is  quiet.  Heavy  shipments  are  arriving 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  as  the  demand  is  dull, 
prices  are  declining.  We  are  now  receiving  new 
Southern  honey,  and  the  demand  for  this  also  has 
been  very  quiet  up  to  now.  Beeswax  steady  at  30  to 
31. 

New  York,  June  5.       Hildreth  &  Segelken. 
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DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  yonr  nearest  Distribater. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wi». 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  Bee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  us  your  old  combs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  Walnut  Str««t 


'TH*  Buay  Bf 


CinoinnatI,  Ohla 
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An  Active  Season 
is  Here 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory, 
and  another  car  is  expected  any  day,  and  the  factory  has  booked 
us  for  four  cars.  This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can 
now  furnish  almost  any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  swarms. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  should  be  made  at 
once.  Other  cars  are  coming  regularly  from  the  factory,  and  we 
can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation  charges  by  having 
your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

The  mailing  of  our  new  catalog  was  completed  some  time  ago.  If 
you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  us  a  postal-card  request  for 
this  catalog. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

We  are  sole  agents  in  Ohio  for  the  Roller  Tray  Incubator  and 
Brooder — the  best  in  the  market.    Write  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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Honey  reports   continued  from   page   2. 

Chicago. — Very  little  doing  in  honey  of  any  kind. 
Some  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  honey  would  sell 
readily  on  this  market  at  17  to  18  cts.  per  lb.  Bees- 
wa.x   also   luu-hansed. 

Chicago,   June   4.  R.   A.   Buenett   &   Co. 


Denver. — No  more  comb  honey  to  offer.  We  quote 
e.xtracted  honey  in  a  jobbing  way  at  the  following 
figures:  "White,  9;  light  amber,  8;  strained,  6%  to 
7.  We  pay  28  ets.  per  lb.  in  cash  and  30  in  trade 
for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association, 

Denver,  June  6.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Manager. 


St.  Louis. — Since  our  last  we  have  nothing  new 
to  report  in  the  honey  market.  Trade  is  limited,  and 
the  prices  are  nominal  as  quoted  heretofore.  We 
quote  fancy  white  comb  honey  at  16  to  17;  No.  2 
white,  15;  lisht  amber,  13  to  14;  bv  the  case,  fancv 
white  comb  honev,  $3.65  to  $3.75;  No.  2  white, 
$3.25  to  $3.40;  amber,  $2.75  to  $3.10,  according 
to  quality.  Dark  or  broken  honey  is  unsalable.  Ex- 
tracted lioney,  Southern,  in  barrels  and  half-barrels, 
for  choice  light  amber,  6  V2  ;  dark,  6 ;  in  five-gallon 
cans,  one-half  cent  higher  for  the  better  grades. 
Dark  honey  is  not  wanted  in  five-gallon  cans.  Cali- 
fornia, Utah,  and  Colorado  honey,  white,  brings  9 
to  9 1/^  ;  light  amber,  8^/^,  all  in  five-gallon  cans. 
Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  31%  cents  for  prime; 
inferior  and  impure   sells   for  less. 

St.  Louis.  June  6.     R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


annual  travel  magazine;  "waterway  tales" 
published  by  d.  &  c.  line,  sent  to  you  free. 
The  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  travel 
is  the  250-page  book  issued  by  the  D.  &  C.  line.  It 
contains  detailed  description  of  new  steamer  City  of 
Detroit  III,  several  interesting  stories,  and  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  tine  halftones  of  scenes  along 
the  D.  &  C.  Coast  Line  to  Mackinac.  Sent  anywhere 
upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  prepay  postage.  Address 
Deft.  W.,  D.  &  C.  Navigation  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CONVENIENCE 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
banking  by  mail  is  the  convenience 
it  affords  to  the  depositor.  You  need 
never  make  a  trip  to  the  bank  per- 
sonally. 

Just  mail  your  dej^osits — money 
orders,  drafts,  checks,  or  currency 
in  a  registered  letter. 

The  United  States  mails  will  bring 
your  funds  safely  to  us  and  we  will 
both  protect  them  against  loss  and 
pay  4  per  cent  compound  interest 
thereon. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

Under  Ohio  State  Supervision. 


.     .     ROOT'S   .     . 

POWER  HONEY  -  EXTRACTORS 

Our  new  cataloi^  is  full  of  information  about  these  labor-saving 
machines.  With  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  the 
power  extractors  are  being  sold  largely  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  present  demand  is  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Read  what  a  California  producer  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
disinterested  party,  which  we  are  permitted  to  see  and  publish : 

Gentlemen  : — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  vrords  in  favor  of  the  ball-bearing  Root 
Automatic  extractor,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  This  machine  runs 
SO  easy  that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  is  all  that  is  necessarj';  and  the  men, 
while  using  the  No.  17,  which  I  formerly  had,  could  average  only  1000  lbs.  per  day, 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  2000  lbs.  with  but  one  additional  man.  No 
apiary  can  aflFord  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  The  A.I.  Root  Co.  for  making  an  invention  that  is  such 
a  satisfaction,  and  financially  to  the  honey-producers'  interests. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.  B.  B.  Hogaboom. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  new  catalog 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

New  York,  l.-JS-Ul  Franklin  St.  Chicago,  21.S-231  Institute  Place  Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St. 

Des  Moines,  .'jes  W.  7th  St.        St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.        Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  many  large  centers 
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RUSH  ORDERS 

BY  MAIL. — Has  jour  "  forgettery  "  been  working?  And  right  this  minute  you  need 
foundation  or  other  items.  See  page  1  of  our  catalog,  and  it  gives  parcel-post  rates  on 
various  articles. 

BY  EXPRESS. — Larger  shipments  than  can  go  by  mail  we  can  rush  out  at  once.  Par- 
cel-post and  express  orders  receive  our  first  attention. 

BY  FREIGHT.  — Our  rule  is  "ship  same  day  the  order  is  received,"  and  we  break  it 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Notice  that  Lansing  is  the  railroad  center  of  Michigan 
fi-oin  which  freight  shipments  can  be  delivered  quickest. 

And  we  fill  aU  orders  with  Roofs  goods.     Just  remember  that  too.     Send  for  cata- 
log.    Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,   LANSING,  MICH. 

OPPOSITE    LAKE    SHORE    DEPOT. 


FRUIT-GROWERS ! 

Send  10  names  of  fruit-growers  and  10  cents,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  Grower"  four  months. 
Tells  all  about  fruit-growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contains  from  Si  to  40 
pages  each  month.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 

Depl.  BC,  Chatlanoega,  Tenn. 


BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

You  will  soon  need  a  bill  of  supplies.  Let  us  quote 
you  before  placing  your  order.  We  please  thousands, 
why  not  you  ?    Catalog  free. 

I.J.STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


LINE-BRED 

CARNIOLAN  Queens! 

Carniolans  winter  with  their  colonies  most  popu- 
lous, build  up  fast  in  the  sprine:  enter  supers  read- 
ily, cap  their  honey  very  white,  are  g-entle.  and 
no  more  inclined  to  swarm  than  Italians  if  properly  managred. 
Untested.  Si. 00:  dozen.  S9.00.    Tested.  Sl.oO;  dozen.  $12.00. 
A  limited  quantity  of  bees  by  the  pound,  nuclei,  and  full 
colonies  by  the  end  of  June.    Ask  tor  i)rices. 

ALBERT  C.  HANN,         PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Carniolan  Queen  Breeder 

Am  now  sliipping  Untested  Queens 
from  My 

Celebrated  Pedigreed  Strain 

My  bees  are  the  product  of  many 
years  of  breeding:  by  SWARTH- 
MOKE  and  HENRY  ALLEY.  Both 
names  stand  out  like  beacon  lights 
among:  our  past  and  present 
breeders,  for  the  best  queens  ever 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
Never  had  foul  brood. 

Swarthmore   Apiaries, 

Swartlimore,  Pa. 


iSvyarthmore.o 


ry^ 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yea  who  is  your  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wb. 


'Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


§!• 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.  Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

PROMPTNESS,  LOW  FREIGHT,  and  BEST  PRICES  are  our  motto.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Think 
of  it!  our  large  THREE-STORY  WAREHOUSE,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  CITY,  only  5  city  blocks 
from  ten  of  the  largest  TRUNK  RAILROAD  SYSTEMS  in  the  world,  and  each  trying  to  beat  the 
other  in  prompt  deliveries,  gives  us  service  no  other  agent  enjoys.  Even  the  FACTORY  itself  can't 
give  such  railroad  service.  This,  all  coupled  with  practical  beemen  to  handle  orders,  insures  against 
errors  in  packing. 

WE  HANDLE  ROOT'S  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY,  and  our  warehouse  is  loaded  from  cellar  to  garret. 
Delays  here  in  waiting  for  goods  to  arrive  are  very  infrequent.  Write  for  SPECIAL  PRICES  IN 
QUANTITIES,  sending  us  a  list  of  your  wants.  Free  catalog  for  the  asking.  BEESWAX  always 
wanted. 

CHICKEN  FEED  OF  ALL  KINDS,  at  jobbers' prices.    Car  a  week. 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO. 


26  NORTH   ERIE  STREET, 

Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
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"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


When  you  are  in  urgent  need  of  bee  supplies  you  will  likely 
consider  two  details — quality  and  promptness.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  I  have  handled  the  Root  quality  of 
goods,  shipping  from  Indianapolis  at  the  factory  schedule  of 
prices.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  as  to  mate- 
rial, workmanship,  and  accuracy,  their  equal  is  not  to  be 
had  elsewhere.  An  immense  stock  on  hand  at  all  times, 
and  no  old  or  inferior  goods  offered  at  any  price.  Nearly 
every  order  is  filled  within  a  few  hours  after  arrival,  and 
you  will  agi^ee  with  me  that  this  feature  is  the  finest  adver- 
tising that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  place  on  my  house. 
We  have  so  many  railroads  and  express  companies  at  our 
command  that  shipping  promptly  from  here  is  not  a  hard- 
ship. The  parcel  post  is  a  boon  to  all  of  us,  and  these  pack- 
ages are  taken  up  by  Uncle  Sam  three  times  a  day. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  beekeeper.  If  you  are  in  need  of  more  sections, 
foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper  honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or 
any  thing  required  about  the  bees,  I  believe  I  can  make  it 
to  your  advantage  to  write  me.  My  catalog  mailed  free  to 
any  address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root 
catalog  in  ordering,  prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
you  send  your  wax  here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you 
will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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Notice  to 
Beekeepers 

My  new  location  in  the  Airdome 
building  on  South  Sixth  St.  is  even 
more  accessible  than  my  former  lo- 
cation, and  atfords  improved  facil- 
ities for  the  prompt  handling  of 
orders. 

I  now  have  as  fair  a  line  of  brand- 
new  goods  as  the  crowd  of  orders 
at  the  Root  factory  will  allow. 

The  damaged  stock  here  has  been 
disposed  of  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  odds  and  ends.  I  have  been  too 
busj'  to  compile  a  list;  but  if  you 
will  name  anj^  item  j^ou  can  use  in 
slightly  damaged  ware,  it  will  be 
supplied  if  possible. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  liberal  patronage  accord- 
ed me  hitherto,  and  of  the  many  kind  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  from  my  friends. 


E.  W.  Peirce,  Zancsville,  0. 

Airdome  Bldg.,  South  Sixth  St. 


BEEKEEPERS 

Your  busj'  season  is  close  at  hand.  Get  wise, 
and  place  your  orders  with  the  supply  dealer 
who  will  save  you  money  and  serve  you  best 
with  Root's  quality  sections,  frames,  founda- 
tion, smokers,  extractors,  etc.  I  can  serve 
you  now  without  delay.  My  1913  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  these  things;  besides,  it  contains 
a  lot  of  information  to  those  interested  in  bees. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  breeding  of  three- 
banded  Italian  bees  and  queens.    Catalog  free. 


EARL  M.  NICHOLS 

Lyonsville,  Massachusetts 

ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterer-;  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested.  $1.00;  select  tested.  Sl.oO.  Plans 
"  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15c;  "  How  to  Increase," 
15c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMS.  iN,  McLachlen  Building-,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


^9  jg^  ^^X^^  BA     '^  *^°  Shipping  Center  of 

ISOSlOn   New     England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS, 


New  En^^land  Beekeepers 

Every  Thin^  i«\  Stxpplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices       Save  Freight 


CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts— we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  28  Grand  Avenue 


9-<><><><X>OOK><>0<K>»««<KKK><>00<><>0-0-0-C> 

Our  HAND-MOORE  STRAIN 

3-BAND  ITALIANS 

Are  the  best  honey-tatherers.  They  spoil  our  white- 
clover  honey  by  mixing-  it  with  red-clover.  Record 
tongue  reach  23-100  of  an  inch.  Breed  strictly  for  bus- 
iness. Untested.  Toe:  12  for  Sk  00:  .50  for  S2.5.00.  Select 
mated  Sl.OO  each.  Viriiiiis.  -lOc-  each,  or  Sl.OO  per  doz. 
LATSHAW  HONEY  COMPANY 
CARLISLE,  INDIANA 


//.. 


,-//     \V,l,it,,l 


Ckkkkkkxd-o-o-o-oo©  •  •O-OOOOOOOOOO-O-O 


rH-nPFRATinN  ™^^'^-''  buying  right  and  selling  right. 
UU~ur  LIIMI IUI1  wq  .ire  a  co-operative  association, 
and  sell  the  best  bee-supplies  obtainable  at  the  right 
prices.  It  will  pay  Western  beekeepers  to  send  for  our 
illustrated  catalog. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest    catalog    price.    Two  lines  of  railroad — 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  8.  MASON,  Manager 


LEWIS  HIV 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE  ^"-^ '"J ^•"°''' ^"•^°Lr*'Dut:f„,!f)' 

.„—   ^^^—  —  ^^ ^  —  ^^^^^^    yon  WDO   •»  yonr  nearest   Uutnbater. 

ARE   PERFECT  IN  ALL    RESPECTS    G   B.Lewis  company,  Watertown.WU. 
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ROOT'S 


BEEKEEPERS* 
SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


You  may  have  a  catalog  of  supplies;  but  if  you  haven't  ours  you  have  missed  some- 
thing really  worth  while,  and  should  get  one  at  once.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ever  published — more  than  a  mere  price  list  of  supplies — a  book  that  every  beekeeper  can 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Beginners  will  find  answers  to  many  perplexing  questions, 
and  advanced  beekeepers  timely  suggestions  that  will  save  them  money.  Extensive  and 
prosperous  beekeepers  are  writing  us  frequent  letters  like  the  following : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. : — We  have  bought  bees  almost  every  season  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  this  way 
handled  several  styles  of  frames ;  but  to  date  we  have  not  found  any  thing  that  compares  with  your  metal- 
spaced  frame  for  an  all-round  fixture. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  we  have  experimented  with  other  styles  of  metal  spacers,  and  in  every  case 
imperfections  were  soon  discovered.  Your  metal-spaced  frame  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  and 
we  began  using  this  style  of  frame  the  first  season  it  was  put  on  the  market,  and  have  more  than  20,000  of 
them  in  use  now. 

For  strength  and  rapid  manipulation  this  frame  has  no  equal.  We  use  it  alike  in  brood-chamber  and 
extracting-supers,  as  with  our  plan  of  management  a  frame  may  be  in  the  brood-chamber  at  one  time  and  in 
the  super  at  another,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

Janesville,  Minn.,  March  8,  1912.  The  Hofmann  Apiaries,  per  E.  L.  Hofmann. 

Our  catalog  also  gives  a  full  and  complete  list  of  books  and  booklets  Avhich  we  can 
supply.  Many  of  these  booklets  are  free,  which  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  worth 
reading,  but  simply  that  we  want  you  to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Send  for  a  catalog,  and  check  those  in  wliich  you  are  interested. 

Quick  Deliveries 

Next  to  having  the  best  goods  made,  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  beekeeper 
in  the  busy  season  as  to  have  goods  delivered  just  when  they  are  wanted  most.  It  isn't 
always  possible  to  ship  goods  from  a  distant  factory  and  have  them  reach  destination 
within  a  day  or  two,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  with 
distributing-houses  located  in  the  large  shipping-centers  we  are  able  to  supply  beekeepers 
everywhere,  with  no  loss  of  time  and  with  minimum  transportation  charges. 

Send  Your  Hurry  Orders 

to  any  one  of  the  offices  listed  below,  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  point 
of  service.  Cars  are  going  to  these  branches  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  so  the 
stocks  are  new  and  fresh,  and  we  usually  have  just  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  in  stock  at 
your  nearest  branch  our  manager  will  include  your  order  with  his  specifications  and  you 
may  have  j'our  goods  come  in  the  next  ear,  thereby  saving  on  transportation  charges  and 
getting  the  goods  in  better  shape  than  \o\\  would  by  local  freight. 

Whatever  Your  Wants 

we  can  supply  you,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
The  name  "  Root  "  in  connection  with  bee-supplies  means  the  best  of  every  thing  in  the 
line,  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  as  our  customers  will  testify.  If  you  have  never 
used  our  supplies  you  should  make  a  trial  of  them  this  season.  Once  used,  we  are  sure 
you  will  want  no  other. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York.  139-141  FrankUn  St.         Chicafio.  211-281  Institute  PI. 

Philadelphia.  8-10  Vine  St.  Des  Moines.  665  W.  7tb  St. 

St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.  Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washlnston.  1100  Maryland  Aye..  S.  W. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  Many 
Large  Centers 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Executlye  Offices  and  Factory 

MEDINA.   OHIO 
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QUEENS! 

Real  queens.  We  have  them  for  you. 
We  are  large  producers  of  comb  honey, 
operating  from  500  to  1000  colonies  of 
bees  all  the  time.  If  j'ou  haven't  a  first- 
class  queen  you  can  not  expect  crops  of 
honey.  Would  you  not  prefer  to  pur- 
chase your  queens  from  a  breeder  that 
rears  queens  to  make  honey  crops  with, 
rather  than  from  one  who  is  rearing 
them  exclusively  for  the  market,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  produce  honey 
or  not?  We  are  in  position  to  know 
whether  our  breed  of  three-band  and 
golden  Italians  are  honej'-producers. 
We  have  had  honey-houses  at  several 
points  to  exhibit  our  honey,  alwaj's  tak- 
ing fii'st  prize.  Walter  S.  Ponder,  of 
Indianapolis,,  in  1907,  found  three  un- 
capped cells  out  of  68  24-lb.  cases  of 
fancy  white  honey.  From  others  we 
have  had  letters  equally  good.  Untest- 
ed, 85  cts. ;  select  untesfed,  $1.00.  War- 
ranted, $1.10;  tested,  $1.50. 

Write  for  our  large  bee  and  queen  circular 
for  prices  by  the  nuclei,  pound,  etc. 

The  Penn  Co.,    Penn,  Miss. 

Lowndes  County 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  ITALIANS 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

that  till  the  supers  quick 
With  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They    have    won  a  world-wide    reputation   for 
honey-gathering',  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  Queens.  $1.00:  six.  So. 00:  li,  $9.00. 
Select  untested,  .*1.?5:  six.  .*6.00:  H,  $11.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 
Queen-breedor.  Route  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


FAMOUS  QUEENS  direct  from  ITALY! 

Bees  more  h'aiitffi'l.  more  gentle,  more  inrinxtiions; 
th".  best  honey-gatherers.  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis.  Mo.. 
1904.  the  higrhest  award.  Extra  breediiiiT  queen.  $3.00:  selected. 
$2.00;  fertilized.  81.50.    Write. 

Hartford.  Conn..  April  20.  1907. 
Please  find  enclosed  $11.00  for  six  queens.    I  hope  to  gret  as 
good  ones  as  I  received  before,  and  if  I  do  I  shall  want  more. 

A.  w.  Yates. 
Norwichtown.  Conn..  Sept.  H.  1912. 
I  send  you  money  order  for  $3.00.    I  wish  two  of  your  fertil- 
ized queens;.     I  have  seen  some  of  your  bees  owned  by  5Ir. 
Yates,  and  I  like  them.  Allen  Latham. 

ANTHONY  BIACGI,  Pedevilla   near  Bellinzona,  Italy 

Please  in  writing:  mention  GLEANINGS. 


ITALIAN    BEES    AND    QUEENS 

Extra  fine,  warranted,  tested  queen.  $1.00:  un- 
tested. 7.5  cts.:  three-frame  nucleus,  with  queen, 
$2.76.    Full    colonies   in  eig-ht-frame    Dovetailed 
hives,  $5.50.    Try  me  for  rush  order. 
J.  L.  FAJEN,    .    .     STOVER,  MISSOURI 


QUEENS 


AND  B 


An  improved  superior  strain  of  Italians  is  what 
QUIRIN  Raises,  our  stock  is  Northern  bred  and 
hard.v— all  stock  being:  wintered  on  summer  stands. 

We  sent  fifty  nuclei  to  J.  D.  Nixon,  of  Lafarg^.  Wis., 
and  July  20th  (of  same  year)  he  wrote  us  saving-  the.v 
did  just  splendid,  as  at  that  date  thev  had  alreadv  filled 
their  supers,  and  that  he  would  have  to  extract"  them. 
We  have  files  of  similar  testimonials. 


Prices  before  July: 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  breeders. . .         

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . 
Three<-omb  nuclei,  no  queen. 
Colonies  on  8-frames,  no  queen 
One  pound  bees,  no  queen . . . 
Half  pound  bees,  no  queen 


1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
4  00 
6  00 

2  50 

3  50 
6  00 
2  00 
1  50 


$  5  00 
8  00 
10  00 


14  00 
20  00 
30  00 
10  00 

7  00 
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Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  nuclei,  and  colonies:  if  wanted  before  June  1, 
add  25  per  cent.  QUEENS  NOW  READY.  Safe  delivery 
and  pure  mating:  guaranteed.  Over  20  years  a  breeder. 
Testimonials  and  circular  free. 


QUIRIN- THE -QUEEN -BREEDER 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


W.  H.  LAWS 

is  again  ready  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  the  present  season.  Law's  Red- 
clover  Italians  are  as  good  as  can  be  had. 
One  firm  who  bought  over  1100  queens 
from  me  in  1912  says.  "  Your  queens  are 
very  satitfactory."  We  are  booking  or- 
ders now,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  mail  all  queens  by  return 
mail  when  so  ordered.  My  bees  are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  all  disease. 
Queens  sent  out  under  the  usual  guaran- 
tees. Prices:  Single  queen,  $1:  six  for  $5. 
Breeding  queens,  none  better,  each,  $5. 


W.  H.  UWS,  BEEVIILE,  BEE  COUNTV,  TEXAS 


Taylor'sThree-banded  Italian  Queens 

are  now  Ready  to  go  by  Return  Mail 

We  have  hundreds  of  fine  testimonials  about 
our  queens.  Untested,  $1.00  each  or  $y.00  a  doz. 
Tested,  $1.25  each  or  $14.00  a  doz.  Select  tested, 
$1.50  each  or  $16.00  a  doz.  Breeders,  the  very- 
best,  from  $3,00  to  $5,00  each.  Xo  better  queens 
raised.    Send  all  orders  to 


J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son, 


Beeville,  Texas 


Queens  reared  scientifically  from  breeders  perfected 
by  years  of  elimination  of  all  undesirable  traits,  are  far 
better  and  more  prolific  than  the  ones  hatched  from  a 
natural  swarm  of  supersedure  cells.  We  have  the  fa- 
mous Moore  strain  of  Italians,  and  are  giving-  every  care 
to  the  perfection  of  cells  and  mating-.  We  have  never 
had  any  disease  In  or  near  our  apiary.  It  vou  are  inter- 
ested, write  us  for  booklet.  Untested  queens.  75  cts,; 
dozen.  $8.00. 

WALLIN  &  CORLIS,  Brooksvllle,  Ky. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


SwarmiiiLg;  is  Here! 


Are  you  prepared  for  the  increase?  Be  fore- 
handed, and  have  your  hives  all  ready.  We 
carry  a  large  line  of  hives  and  other  goods. 
Our  catalog  for  1913  will  be  sent  on  request. 

^Sections  and  Foundation 

A  half  million  sections  on  hand,  and  a  ton  or 
more  foundation  ready  for  instant  shipment. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


HAV£  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


THE 


N^^  American  Bee  Journal 


Friend  Dadaxt: — Say,  do  you  folks  know  that 
the  Old  Reliable  is  just  more  than  forging  to  the 
front?  Yours  truly, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  9.         A.  D.  D.  Wood. 


NEW  Editor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  Illustrated 

Free  Sample  Copy  $1.00  a  Year 

C.  P.  DAD  ANT  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 


American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


TOLEDO 
PORT  HURON 
GODERiCH 
^L^Ej^ 
ST?lj|NACE^ 


THE  CHARMS  OF  OUR  SUMMER  SEA 


i 


Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in 

America 
Whora  Ynil   Poil  Vt\  ^°  matter  to  what  point  you  want  to  go,  use  D.  &  C. 
ifliClC    lUU   UuM  UU   Line  Steamers  operating  to  all  important  ports. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  May  1st  to  November  1st.  City  of 
Detroit  III  and  City  of  Cleveland  III,  twoof  the  largest  side  wheel  steamersin  the  world, 
on  this  division  June  10th  to  September  10th.  Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  April  1 5th  to  December  1st.  During  July  and  August  two  boats  out  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 

Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.  Ten 
Day  Stopover  allowed  at  Alpena  either  direction  on  tourist  tickets  without  additional 
cost.    Daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  trips  weekly,  June  15th  to 
September  1 0th  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  Monday 
up-bound  and  Saturday  down-bound. 

Special  DayTripsbetweenDetroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July  and  August 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  out  of  Detroit;  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  of  Cleveland. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  A VAILABLE :— Tickets  reading  via  any  rail 
line  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  ^vill  be  honored 
for  transportation  on  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  in  either  direction. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  lllustr  ted  Pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:    L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mgr, 

C\\®/g>  D^*''<>i*  *  Cleveland 
^^2^^^  Navigation  Company 


s:^ 


OCT    TOP  NOTCH  PRICES    BV 
UL  I     FOR  YOUR  HONEY    01 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoo  who  is  yoar  nearest  Distriboter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


WITTrSellsFbrlss 


And  prives  you  better  engrines 
Sold  only  Direct  from  Factory  to  Users? 


(jdsoline 
Qasor 

WITTE  Engines 

V4  to  40  H.  P.  Standard  for  all  farm  and  ehop^ 
work  for  26  years.  Recommended  by  users  In  all 
partsof  world.  Every  enginebuiltunder  personal 
direction  of  Ed.  H.  Witte, Master  Engine-builder, 

60  Days  Free  Trial.    5-Year  Guaranty. 

Engines  shipped  ready  to  work,  easy  to  start  and  j 
run.     Never  wear  out,  always   pull 
steady  and  use   less  fuel. 
Get  our  Free  Catalog  with  f^ 
latest  reduced   prices. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1937  Oakland  Ave., 
KANSAS  CITY,       MO. 


This  Visible 
Typewriter 
Per 
Month 

NOTHING    DOWN 


FREE  TRIAL  — Agents'  Prices 

We  put  the  best  typewriter  in  the  world  rigrht  in  your  home  or 
office.  Shipped  on  approval.  Use  it  without  charge.  If  you 
want  to  keep  it,  send  us  $4.00  a  month.  You  get  the  same  value 
as  though  you  paid  $100  for  this  No.  3  Visible  Oliver  mAChine. 
Buying:  from  us  saves  the  agency  profits  others  have  paid.  Our 
booklet  is  worth  sending  for  because  it  tells  you  how  to  save  a 
lot  of  money.    It's  FREE.    Tell  us  where  to  send  your  copy.   (172) 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 
166G95  N.  Michigan  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 
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.  .  THE  .  . 


KENNARD  HOUSE 

Cor.  West  6th  and  St.  Clair  Sts. 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


In  the  Wholesale  District 

100  Outside  Rooms 

$1.00  per  Day  and  up 

European  Plan 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Handy  to  Everywhere 


J.     THE'BEST"LIGHT 


A  portable,  pnre  -white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
2  eta.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
tog  catalog.    Do  not  delay. 

VUIS  BEST  lilCHT  CO. 
306  £.  6tli  St.,  Canton,  Oblo 


MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


^^Ruby  FREE-, 

J^  ^^       To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 

s^    Gem  (U.S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 


y       ,      ,   w^^  satisfactory  substitute  forthe  diamond  that 
WflAii fciUiiii!WiM  stands  all  test.";  and  has  permanent  dazzling 
brilliancy,  we  make  thia  special  offer: 
If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement  and  eend  ns  B  two-cent 
stamps  for  our  beautiful  Art  Catalosr  "The  Story  of  the  Maztec 
nd  you  free   with    catalog-  &  genuine  uncut 


ijo  _  „         .  -  .    , 

together  with  a  cost-price  olfer  for  cutting  and  mounungrl 
Write  today:  FRANCIS  E,  LESTER  COMPANY 
^MH  Dept.  62G,       Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.  ^i^ 


Keep  Ants  Away 

They  will  not  attack  or  come  near 
woodwork  if  it  is  painted  with 
AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

and  will  Btayawayfrom  beehives 

8o  protected,  Write  for  circular. 

Cflrbolineum  Wood  Preserv'eCo 

Depot  103.  iHlwauk«<.  wi. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 

/Pleasa  use  coupon  below,  check-\ 
Ving  the  numbers  of  items  wanted./ 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

1  MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 
A     WITH     THE      HONEYBEE.        By     the 

"  Spectator,"  of  the  Outlook,  of  New 
York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the 
experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before 
you  lay  it  down.     Free. 

2  THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT- 
GROWER. A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 

4         CATALOG  OF  BEEKEEPERS'    SUP- 
PLIES.     Our    complete    catalog    will    be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on   request. 
«-         SPRING  MANAGEMENT   OF   BEES. 
'      A    14-page   booklet    detailing    the    experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,   and 
giving   instructions   on   this   ofttimes  per- 
plexing matter.     Price  10  cts. 
o         HABITS   OF  THE   HONEYBEE.    By 
"     Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.    A  somewhat  scientific 
handling   of   the    habits    and    anatomy    of 
the  bee.    Price  10  cts. 
Q         HOW    TO   KEEP    BEES.     A   book   of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experience  of   a  beginner   in 
such    a    way    as   to   help    other    beginners. 
Price   $1.00   postpaid. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  576 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
half  leather,   $2.75. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents. 

BACK-YARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six 
interesting  lessons  written  in  readable 
newspaper  style.  Many  facts  to  encour- 
age the  "  City  Bound "  man  or  woman 
with  the  back-to-the-land  longing.  Free. 
THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet 
we  publish  for  free  distribution.  Illus- 
trated throughout;  84  pages. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth  ;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,    if  required. 

CUT  COUPON   HERE  

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Please  send  me  the  items  checked. 
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.  to  cover  the  cost. 
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Name 

Street   Address   or  R.F.D. 


Town 


B.C. 


State. 
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THE 


Coward 

Goo<15ense 


loe 


A  shoe  that  balances  the  child's  body 
properly ,  promotes  shapely  foot  growth 
— strengthens  arch  and  ankle.  Pre- 
vents many,  and  relieves  most,  foot 
ailments  common  to  childhood,  includ- 
ing weak  arch  and  "flat-foot." 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  30  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalog.  Mail  Orders  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St..  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


If  You  Need  Queens 
By  Return  Mail 

We  can  fill  your  order.  Three-band  Italian.^,  gentle, 
and  the  be.st  of  honey-gatherers.  Queen.s  large  and 
prolifle.  Tested,  Sl.OO  each:  .'Jl'i.OO  per  doz.:  untested, 
75  cts.;  18.00  per  doz.    Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO., 
Loreauville,     Iberia     Parish,    Louisiana. 

Miller's  Strain  of  Red-clover  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  after  June  5  to  15  or  order  returned 
Bred  from  superior  breeders  for  business;  gentle; 
no  better  hustlers;  bees  roll  honey  in;  three-banded; 
Northern-bred:  hardy  and  vigorous;  winter  well; 
not  inclined  to  swarm;  bred  from  best  leather-colored 
long-tongued  red-clover  strains.  Untested,  .fl.OO,  six, 
$5.00;  dozen,  $9.00.  Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00; 
dozen,  $11.00.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Isaac  F.  Miller,  a  Queen  specialist  and  breeder  for 
sixteen  years,  previously  of  Brookville,  Rt.  2,  Rey- 
noldsville,  and  lately  of  Oil  City,  Rt.  2,  Pa.,  is  agent 
and  breeder  for  E.  L.  Miller.    Send  all  orders  to 

I.   F.  MILLER,     Rt.     2,     Brookville,     Pa. 


Pure  Golden  Italian  Queens 

Better  than  Last  Year 

Mated,  $1.00;  select  mated,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $3.00; 
breeders  as  high  as  $50.00.  Send  for  booklet,  and  get 
the  best  .  .  My  breeders  produced  over  200  pounds 
of  surplus  each  last  year.  Try  them  and  see  what 
they  will  do  for  you. 

GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Ptiiladelphia,  Pa. 


BEESWAX 
WANTED! 


Recent  demand  for  comb  foundation 
has  been  good,  and  our  stock  of  bees- 
wax is  running  low.  We  offer  for  good 
average  quality  and  prompt  shipment 
30  cts.  per  lb.  cash,  or  32  in  trade,  de- 
livered at  Medina.  Shipments  from 
the  Pacific  coast  should  be  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  From  other  Western  points, 
pack  in  double  bags  to  get  the  most 
favorable  rate.  Be  sure  to  mark  the 
shipment  so  it  can  be  identified  when 
it  arrives,  and  send  us  a  shipping  re- 
ceipt with  a  statement  of  gross,  tare, 
and  net  weight  shipped.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  gives  us  something  to 
check  so  as  to  determine  whether  any 
has  been  lo.st  in  transit. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


Convention  Notices 


The  field  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  tlie  apiary  of 
Mr.  George  Grover,  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  25. 
The   folloviing  is  the  program: 

Reading  of  minutes. 

The  Improved  Robber  Cloth — Demonstrated,  Dr. 
Cheney,   Hoboken. 

The  Tube  Escape  and  its  Uses — Demonstrated, 
W.  W.  Case,  Frenchtown. 

Question-box. 

Short  Cuts  in  Finding  Queens — Demonstrated, 
I.  J.  Stringham,  New  York;  Dr.  Cheney,  Hoboken; 
C.  H.   Root,   Red   Bank. 

My  Winter  Case  and  its  Advantages,  C.  H.  Root, 
Red  Bank. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Dr.  Phillips  will  also  be 
present,  and  talk  on  a  live  subject. 

The  main  features  of  this  meeting  are  to  be  the 
demonstrations   and   discussions. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  have  the  latest  Ferguson 
uncapper  demonstrated. 

Lunch  will  be  served  at  the  apiary  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Trenton  can  be  reached  by  the  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  R. 
R.  R.,  and  trolleys.  The  apiary  is  20  minutes'  trolley 
ride  from  State  and  Broad  Sts.,  Trenton,  on  the 
Trenton-Lawrenceville  line.  Get  off  at  Fairfield  Ave., 
and  follow  the  signs.  Cars  leave  Trenton  every  20 
minutes. 

New  Egypt.  N.  J.  E.  G.  Carb,  Sec. 


The  pound  of  bees  and  queen  I  purchased  of  you 
last  July  are  coming  along  very  nicely.  They  filled 
almost  five  Hoffman  frames  last  fall,  and  wintered 
out  on  their  summer  stands.  They  are  very  gentle 
compared  with  the  hybrids  which  I  had. 

St.  Benedict,  Pa.  W.  H.  BauGhman. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
he  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.      C.  J.   Baldridqe, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Sweet-clover  honey,  TVz  cts.  per  lb. 
in  60-lb.  cans;  2  cans  per  case,  F.  O.  B.  Cochrane, 
Ala.  J.  C.  Weaver,  Cochrane,  Ala. 

100  business  cards,  envelopes,  note  heads  or  ship- 
ping tags  printed  and  delivered  for  55c;  500,  98c; 
3000   gummed   honey   labels   delivered,    $1.00. 

PeaeIi  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted. — Comb,    extracted  honey,    and   beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honey,   and   beeswax. 
Write  us.         Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York. 

Wanted. — White-clover     or     basswood     extracted 
honey.    Give  lowest  prices. 

D.  H.  Welch,  Racine,  Wis. 

We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  thoroughly 
ripened  extracted  honey.    Write  us,    stating  quality 
and  quantity,   with  prices  F.  O.   B.  your  station. 
Spenoee  Apiaries,  isiordhoff,  Cal. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted.- 
seed. 


-To  solicit  orders  for  white-sweet  clover 
Wm.  Craig,  Luce,  Mich. 


Wanted. — To  sell  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei with  untested  queens,   cheap. 

Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Texas. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  one  Universal  talking  ma- 
chine for  bees  or  queens. 

Orville  F.  Frye,  Box  127,   Linden,  Wis. 

Owing  to  ill  health  I  will  sell  my  interest  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
fourth,  at  a  great  bargain ;  or  would  trade  for  sat- 
isfactory property  in  lower  altitude.  This  is  a  profit- 
able investment  for  a  good  beeman. 

W.  HiCKOX,  Forsyth,  Mont. 

On  account  of  putting  most  of  our  bees  into  house- 
apiaries  we  have  for  sale  (or  would  exchange  for 
honey)  about  100  Root  lO-frame  chaff  hives  as  good 
as  new,  all  newly  painted,  for  $2.00  each,  without 
frames,  or  would  add  Hoffman  frames  at  Root  prices. 
F.  J.  Strittmatter  &  Wife,  Rt.  1,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


One  ten-acre  alfalfa  farm,  six-room  house,  200 
colonies  bees ;  one  3  1-5  acre  home,  six-room  house, 
200  colonies  bees.  Both  choice  locations  in  all  le- 
spects.  W.  H.  Crawford,  Roswell,  N.  M. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

Foe  Sale. — At  a  bargain,  20-acre  fruit  ranch  in 
the  famous  Wenatchee-Columbia  River  red-apple  belt. 
Planted  to  standard  winter  apples,  trees  four  years 
old.  Will  take  bees  and  good  location  in  South  in 
part  payment.    For  full  particulars  write 

J.  D.  Yancey,  Port  Columbia,  Wash. 

Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  interested  in  Virginia. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  N.  cfe  W.  Bldg.,  Room  73,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Bee-ranch  in  south  Texas  for  sale.  Just  out  of 
city  limits  of  San  Marcos,  a  splendid  location  for  an 
apiary  or  poultry-ranch — no  bees  near ;  splendid  bee- 
range.  Good  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce;  nice 
modern  cottage.  One  of  the  most  healthful  locations 
in   Texas.     If    interested,    address 

J.  P.  Caldwell,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE 


A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices. 

A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


For   Sale.- 
prices. 


-Full  line  of  Root's   goods   at  factory 
Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Second-hand  5-gallon  honey-cans  in  good  condition, 
25  cts.  per  case.    J.  E.  Ceane"&  Son,  Middlebury,    Vt. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case,  good  as  new;   25  cents  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Several  thousand  4^4^  x  1%   wide  beeway  sections; 
a  bargain.    Also  a  new  super-foundation  mill.    Write 
Arthur   Rattray,  Almont,   Mich. 

For  Sale. — Beekeepers'  supplies;  bees  and  honey. 
The  only  satisfactory  hive  for  this  climate.  Write 
for   circular.      A.   E.Burdicic,   Sunnyside,   Wash. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Texas. 

For  Sale.- — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog   and  particulars.  The   Penn   Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 

Bee  supplies  for  all  southern  Idaho  and  east  Ore- 
gon beekeepers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  figure  your  bill  for  1913.  Write  for  cata- 
log.    It  will  tell  you   the  rest. 

C.  E.  Shrivee,  Boise,  Idaho. 

For  Sale. — No.  15  Cowan  reversible  extractor, 
good  as  new,  $10  ;  10-inch  foundation-mill,  first-class 
condition,  late  pattern,  $20.  Several  hundred  dove- 
tailed hives  and  supers  in  good  condition  at  half 
the  cost  of  new  material  in  the  flat. 

J.  A.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Col. 

For  Sale. — Best  No.  1  sections,  1000,  $4.40; 
2000,  $8.60;  3000,  $12.60;  5000,  $20.00;  No.  2, 
50  ots.  less.  Plain,  25  cts.  less.  Five  white-pine 
hives  and  supers,  $7.25;  ten-frame,  $8.00;  100  Hoff- 
man frames,  $2.60.  Best  goods,  lowest  price.  Cata- 
log free.  H.  S.  Duby,   St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale. — Two  Hatch  wax-presses,  two  solar 
extractors,  two  two-frame  extractors  for  frames  short- 
er than  the  Langstroth  ;  one  Daisy  foundation-fasten- 
er ;  one  Lewis  fastener ;  one  globe  veil ;  one  capping- 
melter ;  one  gravity  separator.  These  are  practically 
new  goods,  and  will  be  sold  at  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
their  original  cost. 

Leon  0.  Wheeler,  Barryton,  Mich. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Golden  Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.20,  after  June 
15.  E.  H.  BucKMAN,  Chester,   Pa. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00. 
Warranted.  J.   B.  Case,  Port  Orange,   Fla. 

A  specialty — two-frame  nucleus  with  Italian 
queen,  $2.75.'      J.  B.  Marshall,  Big  Bend,   La. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  Mismated  Italians  40  cts. 
each  or  $4.00  per  doz. 

Latshaw  Honey  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — A  few  fine  Italian  queens  from  best 
strains ;   untested,    60   cts.   each. 

D.  E.  Meyee,  Lowell,  Ark. 

For  Sale. — Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded, 
prolific,  hardy,  gentle.  Ready  May  15.  Untested, 
$1.00  each.    J.  P.  Archdekin,  Rt.  7,     St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Queens  by  return  mail,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six, 
$5.00;  $9.00  per  dozen.    Italians  and  Carniolans. 
Wm.  atchley,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00; 
select  tested,  $1.25  ;  untested,  60  cts. ;  dozen,  $7.00. 
D.  T.  Gastee,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 

Hardy  northern-reared  queens  of  Moore's  strain 
of  Italians,  ready  June  15.  Untested,  $1.00;  6  for 
$5.00;  12  for  $9.00.    P.  B.  Ramee,  Harmony,  Minn. 

I  will  sell  untested  Italian  queens  at  60  cts.  each, 
$5.00  per  dozen;  no  disease.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Edward  O.  Meserve,  Ventura,  Cal. 

Virginia  three-banded  Italian  queens,  untested, 
75  cts. ;  tested,  $1.00.  All  dead  queens  replaced  free. 
Ready  May  15. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens ;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay  you  profit.    Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale. — Italian  queens  now  ready,  safe  ar- 
rival and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  Select  untested, 
$1.00  each.  All  orders  will  receive  our  prompt  at- 
tention. E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Day-old  virgin  queens  will  please  you.  Good  way 
to  get  fine  Italian  stock  at  low  prices ;  50  cts.  each ; 
$5.00  per  doz.    Get  my  prices  on  full  colonies. 

George  H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  with 
young  queen,  $6.00;  nuclei,  $1.25  per  frame;  queen 
extra.    Write  for  prices  on   queens. 

Aevin,  Nusbaum  Co.,  Meldrim,  Ga. 

Golden  Italian  queens  of  best  strain,  all  cells  built 
in  strong  colonies,  no  foul  brood  or  other  disease. 
Untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Cash  with  order. 
Booking  orders  now.  Ben  Robinson,  Taylor,  Tex. 

Choice  virgin  queens,  40  cts.  each;   3  for  $1.00; 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  tested,  $1.25;  breeders,  $2.50. 
Italian,   Carniolan  or  Caucasian. 
Stanley  &  Finch,  1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
Thev  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price   $1.00;    6   for   $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Baenett,  Barnett's,  Virginia. 
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Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;   breeders,   $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnett's,  Va. 

For  Sale. — After  June  20,  fine  Golden  Italian 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.00;  few  choice  breed- 
rs  at  $3.00  each.  Cast  with  order.  Good  honey- 
gatherers.  Edward  Reddout,  box  43,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

Italian  queens,  gentle,  three-banded  stock.  A  new 
strain  bred  for  honey-gathering  ability.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  12  for  $8.00;  50  for  $32.00. 
Two-frame  nucleus,  Danz.  frames,  with  queen,  $3.00 
each.  H.   C.   Short,  Winchester,   Ohio. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees  per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No  disease  here.    Every  thing  guaranteed. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

The  two  B's  of  quality.  Italian  bees  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups.  For  all  that  is  best,  unexcelled.  Un- 
tested queens,  $1.00  each,  six  for  $5.00.  Buttercup 
eggs  from  prize-winning  pen,  15  for  $4.00 ;  "A" 
pen,  15  for  $2.50;  30  for  $4.00. 

H.  William  Scott,  Barre,  Vt. 

Queens  from  Georgia  apiaries.  Hybrids,  25  cts. 
each.  Red-clover  Italians,  untested,  70  cts.  each ; 
dozen,  $7.50;  tested,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10.00. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Comb 
honey  in  sliallow  frames ;  extracted,  also  bulk  comb, 
packed  any  size  to  suit  customer.  Prices  and  sam- 
ples sent  free.  John  W.  Cash,  Bogart,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens,  reared  by  best-known 
methods  of  a  $10  Doolittle  lareeder  and  select  im- 
ported stock,  mated  to  select  drones.  I  guarantee 
queens  to  be  Al  in  every  way.  Virgins,  50  cts.  each; 
untested,   75  cts;   12  for  $8.50;   24   for  $16.50. 

J.  B.  HOLLOPBTEE,  Pentz,   Pa. 

Superior  Italians. — I  am  propagating  queens  from 
selected  breeders — Alley,  Moore,  and  Pratt  strains, 
mated  in  an  apiary  of  100  colonies,  mostly  finest 
Goldens.  Untested  queens,  $1.00;  two-frame  nuclei 
with  queen,  $3.00;  ;full  colony,  eight-frame,  bees 
and  brood,  in  ten-frame  Dovetailed  L.  body,  with 
queen,    $6.50. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  Factoryville,   Pa. 

For  Sale. — Swarms!  Swarms  1  ^/^-Ib.  young  bees 
with  untested  Italian  queens,  shipped  as  1  y^  lbs. 
$1.75;  1  lb.  young  bees  with  untested  Italian  queen 
shipped  as  2 1/^  lbs.,  $2.25,  F.  O.  B.  here;  6,  10  cts 
less  each.  This  is  the  best  way  to  increase  and  im 
prove  your  bees.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar 
anteed.     Circular  free. 

W.  D.  Achoed,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.25;  twelve,  $8.00; 
tested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $7.00;  twelve,  $12.00.  For 
select  queens,  add  25  cts.  each  to  the  above  prices. 
Nuclei  witliout  queens,  one-frame,  $1.50;  two-frame, 
$2.50;  three-frame,  $3.00.  For  nuclei  in  quantity 
lots,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  write  for  prices  and 
circular.  Rob't  B.  Spicee,  Wharton,  N.  J. 

Fob  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens  and 
packages.  Best  honey-gatherers.  Satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  No  disease.  Ready  about  April  1.  One 
untested  queen,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.25;  12  for  $8.00. 
After  April  15,  1/2  lb.  bees,  $1.00";  1  lb.,  $1.50; 
good  weight ;  f .  0.  b.  here  by  express.  Add  price  of 
queen  if  wanted.  These  are  young  bees,  so  will  live 
longer  than  those  you  have  wintered. 

W.   D.   Achoed,   Fitzpatrick,   Bullock   Co.,   Ala. 

We  will  requeen  our  2000  colonies  this  year  with 
young  queens  bred  from  our  best  home  and  imported 
Italian  stock.  We  otifer  the  prolific  year-old  queens, 
removed  from  these  hives,  at  40  cts.  each,  $4.20  per 
dozen;  $30.00  per  100.  Untested  queens,  this  year's 
rearing,  60  cts.  each;  $6.50  per  dozen;  $50  per 
100.  We  breed  for  business,  not  looks.  No  disease; 
delivery   guaranteed. 

Spencee  Apiaeies,  Nordhoff,   Cal. 
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Murray's  famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian 
queens  (red  clovers  and  goldens),  for  sale  again. 
As  good  as  the  best ;  no  foul  brood  known.  They  are 
as  good  honey-gatherers  as  can  be  obtained,  and 
winter  as  well.  My  improved  strain  is  carefully  se- 
lected, and  bred  up  from  Moore's,  Root's,  and  Davis' 
imported  stock.  Select  untested,  doz.,  $9.00;  one, 
$1.00.  Untested,  one,  75  cts. ;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested, 
$1.25.  Select  tested,  $1.50;  extra  select  tested,  $2.00. 
Breeders,  $3.00  and  $5.00. 

H.  B.  Murray,  Queen-breeder,  Liberty,  N.  C. 

For  Sale. — 50  colonies  of  Italian  bees;  60  new 
ten-frame  hives  and  300  frames,  new  and  wired; 
one  two-frame  extractor ;  one  extracting-house  and 
fixtures,  together  with  250  acres  of  land,  100  or 
more  open  for  cultivation ;  remainder  is  well  covered 
with  mesquite,  catclaw,  horsemipt,  and  wild  sun- 
flower; in  the  midst  of  a  large  cotton-growing  sec- 
tion ;  good  well  and  windmill ;  house  and  outbuild- 
ings;  all  for  $50  per  acre,  or  will  sell  the  bees  and 
fixtures  for  $6  per  stand.  For  further  particulars 
address  J.  B.  Bowden,  Fall  City,  Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White   and  brown   ferrets.     Stamp   for   description 
and  prices.     Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,  Spencer,  O. 

Fine  mated  homing  pigeons,  $1.50  a  pair,  or  will 
trade  for  bees.  L.  Francisco,  Mosinee,  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted  at  once,  help  in  our  apiaries.  Give  wages 
wanted;  also  age  and  experience,  first  letter.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Box  B,  Forsyth,  Mont. 

Wanted. — At  once,  assistant  beekeeper.  State 
age,  experience,  and  wages.  Pour  or  five  months' 
employment.  J.  H.  Stoneman,  bx  264,  Blackfoot,  Ida. 

Wanted. — Apiarist  to  go  to  Jonesville,  La.,  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  Man  with  Southern  experi- 
ence preferred.  Another  man  for  my  home  yard. 
Permanent  position. 

H.  C.  Ahlers,  Rt.  1,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


POULTRY 


S.  C.  Whte  Leghorns  of  quality,  prolific  layers  of 
large  snow-white  eggs;   15,   $1.50.  Valley  City 

Poultry  Farm,   Rt.   12,   Grand  Rapids,    Mich. 

For  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  prize-win- 
ning strain  of  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — the  best 
layers  I  ever  owned,  and  I  have  tried  them  all.  They 
are  beauties,  too.  Per  setting  of  15,  $1.00.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed. 

W.  O.  RouDABUSH,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Eggs  from  prize-winning  single-comb  Buff  Or- 
pingtons— 2  special  pens ;  Martz  and  Rogers  strain, 
$3.50  per  15 ;  utility  flock,  free  range,  $1.25  per 
15;  $5.50  per  100.  Also  eggs  from  fawn  and  white 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  scoring  up  to  94%  ;  $1.50 
per  13;   $4.50  per  50.       James  McKendrick, 

Glenlussa  Farm,  Ernie,  Iowa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Fawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
you  with  the  best.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  O.  Yost,  Box  D,  Rt.  4,  Winchester,  Ind. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail,  send  to  J.  W. 
K.   Shaw   &   Co.,   Loreauville,   Iberia  Parish,   La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
$1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Well-bred  bees   and   queens.     Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913 ; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.   E.   Laweencb,   Doniphan,   Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,   send   for   circular. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,   Bellevue,   Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

a.  I.  root 


ventilated  shoes,  etc. 

After  what  I  said  about  my  "  corncrib  shoes " 
in  Gleanings,  p.  319,  May  1,  a  lot  of  correspond- 
ence has  come  up,  and  I  have  been  advised  several 
times  that  similar  shoes  are  for  sale  in  most  of  the 
shoestores  in  our  large  towns  and  cities.  Dr.  Miller 
alludes  to  the  matter  on  page  364,  June  1.  The 
principal  objection  that  I  have  found  so  far  to  these 
shoes  is  that,  when  working  in  the  garden  or  doing 
other  similar  kinds  of  work,  dirt  or  small  gravel 
is  liable  to  get  into  these  openings  and  oblige  one 
to  sit  down  once  in  a  while  and  give  his  shoes  and 
stockings  a  thorough  cleaning.  While  walking  on  a 
pavement  or  on  any  fairly  good  road,  there  is  no 
trouble  of  this  kind.  Putting  on  some  different 
shoes  when  you  are  working  in  the  garden,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  going  barefoot,  makes  it  all  right.  If  some 
shoe  manufacturer  who  makes  or  handles  these  ven- 
tilated shoes  will  give  us  his  address  we  will  give 
him  a  free  advertisement,  and  I  think  it  will  bring 
him  a  lot  of  trade,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  world  of 
people  who  are  suffering  from  corns  and  hot  feet, 
especially  during  hot  weather,  because  their  feet  do 
not  have  a  chance  to  "  breathe."  I  have  before  men- 
tioned that  our  great  statesman  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  off  his  shoes  when  he  sat 
down  at  his  desk  or  attended  to  correspondence.  The 
shoes  I  have  mentioned  came  from  R.  T.  Thomas' 
Sons,  the  drygoods  men  of  Bradentown,  Fla.  The 
price  was  $2.50  or  $3.50.  I  can  not  tell  now  just 
which.  In  these  days  of  parcel  post  some  manufac- 
turer should  be  able  to  send  them  by  mail  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

Later. — The  following  has  been  sent  me  by  a  sub- 
scriber.   It  was  clipped  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

canal  zone  footwear. 

The  rope-soled  slippers,  with  cloth  uppers,  known 
as  Spanish  alpargatas,  and  worn  by  practically  all 
the  European  and  colored  laborers  in  the  canal  zone, 
are  imported  all  the  way  from  Spain  in  such  quan- 
tities that  they  can  be  retailed  at  the  low  price  of  20 
cents  a  pair. 

The  European  laborer  wears  them  12  months  in 
the  year  on  the  isthmus,  and  over  1,000,000  pairs 
are  sold  annually  by  the  commissary.  Alpargatas  are 
durable,  and  have  been  adopted  by  Isthmian  bathers 
as  the  most  convenient  form  of  beach  shoe. 

Can  some  of  our  readers  tell  us  where  these  Span- 
ish alpargatas  can  be  had?  I  for  one  want  a  dozen 
pairs  at  the  above  prices ;  then  when  I  get  them 
soiled  or  muddy  I  can  throw  them  away  and  take 
another  pair.  I  take  it  they  can  be  sent  by  parcel 
post. 


JUNE  15,  1913 


DASHEENS,  DASHEEN  FLOUR,  ETC. 

I  told  you  last  winter  when  I  got  that  little  bag 
of  dasheen  tubers  by  parcel  post  on  Christmas  eve 
I  was  happier  over  that  little  Christmas  present 
from  Uncle  Samuel  himself,  than  with  any  other 
Christmas  present  I  could  remember  during  the 
past  seventy  years.  Well,  now  here  comes  another 
of   my    "happy   surprises."     Bead   the   following: 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT    INDUSTRY 

FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT  I.STRODUCTION 

Washingrton.  D.  C,  May  17,  1913. 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root.  Braftetitoirii,  Fla.: 

We  are  sending'  to  you  to-day  separately  by  mail  a  small 
packagre  of  flour  made  from  ttie  dasheen,  the  sub-tropieal  root 
crop  which  the  Department  is  introducing-  into  the  Southern 
States.  We  shall  be  grlad  to  have  you  try  this  flour  in  one  or 
more  of  the  ways  sug-gested  in  the  recipes  which  accompany 
it.  and  let  us  know  your  opinion  of  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

K.  A.  Young,  Scientific  Assistant. 

Well,  friends,  the  reason  I  can  not  report  on  the 
dasheen  flour  in  this  issue  is  that  it  was  sent,  as 
you  will  notice  above,  to  Bradentown,  Fla.,  instead 
of  Medina,  Ohio.  But  I  hope  to  get  hold  of  the 
package,  or  a  similar  one,  so  I  can  report  in  the 
next  issue.  I  have  thirty  or  forty  dasheen  plants 
growing  in  my  garden  here  in  Ohio ;  but  owing  to 
the  very  cold  May,  and  June  so  far,  they  are  not 
making  much  progress.  Last  night,  June  9,  we  had 
quite  a  little  frost,  and  the  Weather  Bureau  reports 
it  as  the  coldest  June  9th  in  42  years,  or  since  the 
Weather  Bureau  was  started.  Well,  the  dasheens 
stood  as  much  frost  as  the  tomato  plants  near  by,  and 
they  stood  a  little  more  than  some  Hubbard  squashes 
also  near  by;  for  while  the  squashes  were  killed 
dead,  the  dasheens  were  only  a  very  few  of  them 
"  singed  "    a   little. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager 

scales  for  weighing  comb  honey  in  grading. 
Under  the  Colorado  rules  for  grading  comb  honey 
the  weight  of  each  section  is  taken  into  account;  and 
also  by  the  laws  of  an  increasing  number  of  States 
packages  of  food  must  be  marked  with  the  net 
weight.  For  both  these  ends  some  form  of  spring 
scale  is  quickest  to  operate  and  handiest  to  use. 
We  show  above  the  Invincible  No,  2,  which  is  nickel 
plate  with  scoop,  which  is  a  very  convenient  form, 
and  the  one  used  by  the  Colorado  Association;  ca- 
pacity, 2  lbs.  We  can  furnish  this  at  $1.50  each; 
weight  scant  two  pounds.  Will  mail  it  anywhere 
reached  by  parcel  post  at  $1.70  prepaid. 
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Here  is  another  sfill  smaller  and  very  convenient 
for  weighing  individual  sections  or  any  thing  else 
which   does   not   exceed   a   pound.    This   is   primarily 


made  for  a  postal  scale,  and  the  dial  is  graduated 
for  different  classes  of  mail  matter,  giving  the 
amount  of  postage  required  in  each  class,  as  well  as 
the  weight  by  half-ounces  in  the  large  central  Ug- 
ures.    Price  $1.25.    By  mail  $1.30.    Weight  9  oz. 


SLANTING  DIAL    SPRING    SCALES. 

We  have  sold  for  a  great  many  years  the  Favorite 
Family  scales  of  12,  24,  and  48  lb.  capacity,  and 
they  have  served  a  good  purpose  for  light  family 
weighing.  Recently  we  discovered  an  improved  form 
of  this  scale  with  slanting  dial  as  shown  above. 
This  form  of  dial  is  much  more  convenient  for  read- 
ing when  in  the  ordinary  position  on  a  counter  or 
table.  There  are  other  improvements  in  this  scale 
of  equal  importance.  With  the  Favorite  it  was  im- 
portant to  place  centrally  on  the  platform  the  article 
to  be  weighed  if  you  wished  to  be  quite  accurate. 
With  the  Perfection  slanting  dial  scale  the  weight 
is  the  same  whether  the  article  is  central  or  at  the 
edge.  The  price  of  the  new  scale  is  also  lower. 
Either  12  or  24  lb.  Perfection  scale  with  silver-fin- 
ished dial  and  black  enameled  frame  and  platform 
for  $1,50.    Weight  3  lbs.    May  be  sent  parcel  post. 


"  ABLE    TO    SAVE," 

I  have  been  permitted  lately  to  read  a  few  copies 
of  Gleanings,  I  am  not  in  the  bee  business,  but 
your  Home  department  and  the  way  you  hit  whisky 
and  the  tobacco  business  just  suits  me.  I  thank  God 
there  is  now  and  then  a  man  who  will  stand  by  his 
convictions  and  is  able  to  testify  to  the  sanctifying 
power  of  God  to  save,  and  keeping  a  man  saved, 
through  faith  in  Jesus. 

Dunbarton,  Wis.,  Jan.  31.         Jas,  R.  Perrigo. 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT    SERVICE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoQ  who  is  yonr  nearest  Distriboter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  WatertowD,  Wis. 
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SPECIAI-  SALE! 

Root's  Goods  Below  Our  Cost 


Beekeepers  will  change  their  minds  and  use  different  kinds  of  supers  all  of 
a  sudden.  Our  trade  used,  before  section-supers,  shipping  cases,  etc.,  while  now 
nearly  every  beekeeper  in  our  locality  produces  bulk  comb  honey,  which,  conse- 
quently, leaves  us  with  a  big  stock  of  section  supers  on  hand,  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  sell  very  cheap  just  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  all  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, just  as  we  received  them  from  the  factory,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  only  we  have  hardly  any  more  sale  for  them  in  our  local- 
ity. 

60  2  P-8 37,  each 

100  4  I-IO 55  each 

80  2  I-IO 40  each 

35  4  S-10 55  each 

75  2  S-10.... 45  each 

10,000  4  X  5  X  is/s  plain  sections,  100  for  .55 ;  300  for  $2.00 ;  1000  for  $3.70. 


70  2  1-8 

25  4  1-8 

37  each 

50  each 

65  4  S-8 

40  2  S-8 

40  4  P-8 

50  each 

37  each 

50  each 

SHIPPING-CASES 

With  glass,  in  lots  of  10  100 

150  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4l^  x  I1/2  sections $1.30  $12.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4iA  x,l%  sections 90  8.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4l^  x  11/2  sections 85  8.00 

100  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 1.20  11.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 90  8.50 


HONEY-CANS 

As  in  previous  seasons,  we  have  prepared  a  very  large  and  complete  stock 
of  honey-cans  in  our  warehouse,  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  you.  Our 
honey-cans  this  season  are  the  product  of  the  largest  independent  can-manufac- 
turing company  in  the  United  States,  and  are  warranted  to  be  the  best  grade 
possible  to  procure.  Every  can  and  case  is  fully  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  The  boxes  are  of  the  very  best  material  that  can  be  obtained  for 
packing  honey-cans,  being  strong  and  substantial,  and  securely  nailed  with  ce- 
ment-coated nails. 

Prices  quoted  on  application.  Full  line  of  Root's  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


PRINTYPE 

Receives  the  Plaudits  of  the  Public 

Vigilant  Protector  of  People's  Eyesight  Hail- 
ed as  a  Benefactor  by  Many  Thousands  of 
Enthusiastic  Admirers.  ' '  Officer  Printype ' ' 
Responds  with  Becoming  Modesty. 

Officer  Printype  says:  "I  am  overwhelmed  hy  the  ova- 
tion which  has  greeted  my  appearance  in  your  midst.  I  am 
simply  doing  my  sworn  duty  In  ridding  the  Business  and 
Financial  Districts  of  the  Bad  Characters  that  for  years 
have  made  Typewriters  a  menace  to  your  eyesight.  I  have 
mercilessly  exposed  and  relentlessly  pursued  these  dan- 
gerous Typewriter  Types,  which  are  responsible  for  more 
cases  of  Defective  Vision  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

"  Report  direct  to  my  Headquarters,  in  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer Building,  Chicago,  any  machine  whose  type  is  vio- 
lating the  Optical  Law  and  I'll  have  the  offender  haled 
before  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion." 

Prinf^pc — ^ 


Typcwri4:^r 


Printype  is  owned  and  controlled  exclusively 
by  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

America  rings  with  praise  and  applause  for  Prin- 
type. This  superb  new  typewriter  type  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  typewriter  innovation 
brought  out  in  recent  years. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  seen  this 
new  type  and  wondered  what  it  was  that  made 
Printype  Correspondence  seem  like  a  spoken  mes- 
sage. There's  virility,  strength  and  charm  in  Prin- 
type correspondence.  There's  relnement  and  "class" 
and  style. 

Not  because  of  its  novelty — it's  inherent  in  the 
type ! 

A  Vast  Improvement 

Printype  is  designed  in  shaded  letters  and  numer- 
als, like  the  type  in  which  books  and  magazines  are 
printed.  It  is  book  type  transformed  and  adapted  to 
modern   typewriter  requirements. 


This  radical  departure  from  the  old  style  "  out- 
line "  letters  makes  it  possible  to  produce  on  The 
Oliver  Typewriter,  a  page  of  manuscript  as  clear 
and  attractive  as  that  of  the  finest  book.  The  Oliver 
is  the  first  and  only  typewriter  that  successfully 
prints  print! 

The  Primary  Reason 

Printype  resulted  from  our  discovery  that  "  out- 
line "  type,  with  its  sameness,  due  to  absence  of 
shading,  was  harmful  to  the  eyes. 

The  Silent  Test 

For  months,  without  any  advertising,  we  put 
hundreds  of  Printype  Oliver  Typewriters  into  actual 
service,  in  many  diverse  lines  of  business.  We  want- 
ed the  public's  verdict.  It  came  in  a  burst  of  admir- 
ation and  a  flood  of  orders  that  proved  Printype  a 
brilliant  success. 

Printype  letters,  wherever  seen,  excited  the  keen- 
est interest.  Business  men  who  received  their  first 
Printype  letter  almost  invariably  answered,  post  haste 
— "Where  did  y»u  get  that  type?"  Thus  Printype 
captured  the  country  without  firing  a  single  shot. 

Price  Not  Advanced 

The  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter  sells  for  $100. 
You  can  pay  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  a  day.  The 
"  Printyper  "  is  our  latest  and  best  model.  The 
new  type  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  value,  but  not  one 
cent  to  the  price.  A  small  cash  payment  brings  the 
machine.  (248) 


Send  Printype  Coupon  Now! 


If  you  or  any 
on«  in  whom 
you  are  Inter- 
ested contem- 
plate g'oing:  to 
a  Business  Col- 
lege, write  ut 
Jirxt  and  we 
will,  without 
chargre.  supply 
you  with  some 
very  valuable 
Infor  m  a  1 1  o  n 
on  the  subject. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 
116  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

TeU  Officer  "Printype"  to  write  me 
a  letter  and  send  me  his  Book.  I  am 
interested. 


Name.  . . 
Address. 


Easy  Riding— 
Double  Tire  Mileage! 

You  enjoy  a  Cartercar  every  mile  of  the  way,  over  all  kinds  of  roads, 
because  it  does  not  jerk  nor  jar.  In  changing  speeds  you  simply 
move  a  lever  forward  or  backward  and  change  instantly  and  noise- 
lessly from  one  speed  to  any  other.    There  are  unlimited  speeds  too. 

This  same  feature  also  prevents  wear  on  all  parts — and  especially  on 
tires.  Many  owners  tell  us  that  they  get  twice  the  usual  mileage. 
Just  think  what  this  means  to  you  in  your  upkeep  expense  bills. 

Gearless  Transmission 

A  Cartercar  lias  no  gears  in  the  transmission — no  clutcli.  Tt  is  simple — so 
simple  that  it  is  trouble-proof.  You  have  power  to  climb  ."iO  per  cent  grades 
— unlimited  speeds — which  means  service  that  you  can  not  possibly  get  from 
any  other  car.  If  you  want  the  best  possible  value  from  the  money  you  invest 
in  your  car  then  you  want  the  Cartercar.  Let  us  i')rove  tliese  statements  to 
your  own  satisfaction. 

Cartercar  Company, 

Pontiac,  Mich. 


MODEL  5A — Five  passenger  Tour- 
ing Car.  With  electric  starting  and 
lighting  system  and  complete  equip- 
ment        $1700 


MODEL  5B— A  big,  classy  Road- 
ster. With  electric  starting-  and 
lighting  svstem  and  complete  equip- 
ment   .^. .' $1600 


■fc    «ili  :  >^U. 


TAKE  ONE  OF  THESE 


Special  Offers  on  Cleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

if  you  want  to  get  more  profit  and  pleasure  from  your  bees.  You  have  read  on  the  preced- 
ing page  of  the  extra  vahie  we  propose  to  give  to  readers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
through  1913.  You  know  that  our  regular  subscription  price  is  $1.00  per  year  (24  semi- 
monthly numbers).     These  combination  offers  afford    still  greater  value. 


Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture 


(ONE  YEAR) 

44 
44 
44 
44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


with  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture!  ^  O    ^0 
the  leading  text-book  on  beekeeping.  (  Nr  ^••-^  vf 


1 


(with  Dr. 
\  Bees. 

I  with   W. 
I  Culture. 


Miller's  Fifty  Years  Among  the 


}$1.50 

Z.   Hutchinson's   Advanced   Bee  |  ^  "I     SZfi 

J  with  T.  B.  Ten-y's  gi-eat  book,  How  to  Keep  I  fl?  1     C  fl 
I  Well  and  Live  Long.  iV?  ±»0\f 

\  with  Milo  Hastings'  book  on  practical  poul- 
\  try  culture,  The  Dollar  Hen. 

I  with  the  new  revised  edition  of  The  ABC 
of  Potato  Culture,  by  T.  B.  Terry  and  A.  I. 
Root. 

with  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following 
books  from  the  Gleanings  library :  Town- 
send  Bee-book,  Doolittle's  Year's  Work  in 
an  Out-ajDiary,  Alexander's  Practical  Bee 
Culture,  Hand  System  of  Swarm  Control, 
Natural  History  of  the  Honeybee. 


with  an  Untested  Italian  Queen.  (Queen 
to  be  mailed  at  our  convenience  during  the 
season,  when  we  have  a  surplus. 

with  a  Root  Standard  Smoker  (tin)  ;  diam- 
eter of  the  barrel  3^  inches.  One  of  the 
best  smokers  made,  both  in  principle  and 
construction. 


(with  a  No.  2  Bee-veil.  This  veil  is  made  of 
cotton  tulle  with  silk  tulle  face,  and  is  ad- 
justable to  any  medium-sized  hat.  It  has 
an  elastic  cord  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
hems. 

with  a  pair  of  Bee-gloves.  Our  special  bee- 
gloves  are  made  with  long  sleeves  and  of 
heavy  drilling  for  wear  in  the  bee-yard. 
(Sizes:  Small,  medium,  or  large). 


1.35 


1.25 


Canadian  postage  on  each  of  above  combinations  30  cts.  extra.     Foreign  postage  60  cts. 
additional.     Many  other  combinations  to  choose  from.    Ask  for  our  combination  catalog. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


I  enclose  $ for  combinations  checked. 


Name 


Address 


Don't  forget  extra  postage  for  Canada  or  foreign  countries. 


JULY   1,    1915 


a 


falcon'  Queens 


Three -band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Carniolans 


Untested,  July  1  to  October  1  .  .  One,  §  .75; 
Select  untested,  July  1  to  October  1,  "  1.00 
Tested,  |l.oO  each.     Select  tested,  $2.00  each. 


SIX, 


14.. 2o;  twelve,  $8.00 
5.50         "         10.00 


All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous  nuclei. 
Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  cage  cover. 
A  full  line  of  bee  supphes  and  foundation    manufactured  by  us  at  Falconer,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  samples  of  our  foundation  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 


Red  Catalog,  Postpaid. 


'Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid. 


W.   T.   FALCONER  MFC  CO.,  FALCONER,   N.   Y. 


Where  the  good   bee-hives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time''  S'whot"tr"::!.?e,T'i?;^^^^^^^^^^ 
It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g.  b.  lewu  company,  Watertown. wu. 


Established  1885 

We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  sriven  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments:  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


THREE-BAND 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

I  am  now  in  position  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  of  a  superior  strain  which  are  noted  for 
their  gentleness,  honey -gathering  qualities, 
and  there  are  none  better  for  wintering.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  orders  for  BEES  BY 
THE  POUND  WITHOUT  COMB,  with  or 
without  queens;  also  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 

New  England  Distribulor 

of    Beekeepers'   Supplies 

Catalog  Free 

EARL  mTnICHOLS 

Lyonsville,  Massachusetts 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


.^1.00  per  year.      10c  a  single  copy. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


HONEY  MARKETS 


EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of   propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped   of   propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face  slightly   soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full- weight  section - 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.   1   dark,"   etc. 

NEW    H0NEYGRADIJ>'G    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL 

ORADO      STATE     BEKKEEPERS'     ASSOCIATION, 

DECEMBER    13,    1911. 

Fancy  White.- — Sections  to  oe  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than    13  V2    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb  firmly  at- 
tached on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to  slight- 
ly off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood  ; 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this  grade 
to  weigh  less  than   131/^    ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section   in   this  grade   to  weigh  less  than   12   ounces 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
<  olor,   but  not  dark;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,   light  amber,   and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 


GLEANINGS    IN   BEE   CULTURE 

tractors  and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Cincinnati. — There  is  very  little  doing  in  honey, 
both  comb  and  extracted.  No  new  honey  has  yet 
arrived.    General  conditions  are  good  for  a  big  crop. 

Cincinnati,  June  20.       C.  H.  W.  Webee  &  Co. 


Kansas  City. — The  first  shipment  of  new  comb 
honey  has  made  its  appearance,  and  sold  on  arrival 
at  $3.75  per  case  of  24  sections  for  No.  1.  The  de- 
mand is  good.  The  demand  for  extracted  is  light; 
supply  not  large.  We  quote  white  at  8  to  8^^.  Bees- 
wax brings  25  to  28.     C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas   City,   June   19. 


Zanesville. — Best  grades  of  white  comb  honey 
still  command  18  to  19  cts.,  but  the  unusually  good 
honey-flow  (locally  at  least)  is  likely  to  result  in 
considerable  weakening  of  the  market.  Best  white 
extracted,  which  has  been  selling  at  9  to  11,  accord- 
ing to  quantity,  will  probably  drop  a  point  or  two 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  For  beeswax  we  now 
offer,  in  trade,  31  to  32,  according  to  color  and 
quality ;    in  cash,   29   to   30. 

Zanesville,  June  21.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


Cincinnati. — This  market  is  in  good  shape  to 
receive  the  new  crop  of  honey,  which  will  be  a  big 
one  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Our  advice  is  that 
the  early  bird  will  get  the  price,  and  those  who  wait 
will  be  sorry  for  it.  We  can  use  quick  shipments 
of  comb  honey,  and  are  selling  what  we  have  at 
from  15  to  16  by  the  case;  some  cheaper  at  whole- 
sale. Extracted  honey  for  table  use  is  selling  at  TV2 
to  10,  and  amber  honey  in  barrels  at  6  to  7%,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  quantity  purchased.  For 
choice  bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  30  cts. 
per   lb.,   delivered  here. 

Cincinnati,  June  19.     The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


New  York. — There  are  no  new  features  in  the 
condition  of  the  market.  New  crop  of  comb  honey 
from  the  South  is  beginning  to  arrive  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  finds  ready  sale  at  from  14  to  15  for  No. 
1  and  fancy  white,  and  lower  grades  at  from  12  to 
13.  Extracted  honeys  are  decidedly  dull;  and  while 
there  is  a  fair  demand  for  strictly  first-class  quality, 
amler  and  light  amber  are  neglected.  West  Indian 
is  arriving  in  large  quantities;  and  on  account  of 
the  slow  demand,  prices  have  been  gradually  declin- 
ing. Choice  stock  is  now  selling  at  around  65  to  70 
cts.  per  gallon.  We  are  advised  by  our  California 
shippers  that  there  will  be  no  sage  honey  to  speak 
of  this  season  ;  and  prices  on  others,  such  as  alfalfa 
and  orange,  have  not  been  established  as  yet  for 
the  new  crop.    Beeswax  is  steady  at  from  31  to  32. 

New   York,   June  21.       Hildreth  &  Segelken 


30 


DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wit. 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  Bee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  us  your  old  combs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


204  Walnut  8tr««t 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

"Th«  Busy  B»«  Man" 


Oineinnati,  Olila 


JULY  1,   1913 


An  Active  Season 
is  Here 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory, 
and  another  car  is  expected  any  day,  and  the  factory  has  booked 
us  for  four  cars.  This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can 
now  furnish  almost  any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  swarms. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  should  be  made  at 
once.  Other  cars  are  coming  regularly  from  the  factory,  and  we 
can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation  charges  by  having 
your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

The  mailing  of  our  new  catalog  was  completed  some  time  ago.  If 
you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  us  a  postal-card  request  for 
this  catalog. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

We  are  sole  agents  in  Ohio  for  the  Roller  Tray  Incubator  and 
Brooder — the  best  in  the  market.    Write  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  AVeber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,    Ohio 
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Honei)  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

San  Francisco. — The  new  crop  of  honey  is  very 
la'e  in  materializing.  Fancy  water  white  is  15  to  16; 
dark  to  amber,  14  to  141/2;  water-white  extracted, 
9  to  9V6  ;  light  amber,  8  to  8%  ;  dark  from  6  to  8. 
Beeswax  30  to  31  for  nice  yellow,  and  24  to  29  for 
darker  grades.  Not  much  honey  or  wax  is  being 
offered. 

San  Francisco,  June  17.  J.   C.  Frohliger. 

Indianapolis. — Market  is  now  practically  bare  of 
fancy  white  comb  honey.  No.  1  white  is  selling  at 
16  to  17 ;  amber  comb  is  in  slow  demand,  and  at 
varied  prices.  Best  extracted  sells  at  from  11  to  12 
in  five-gallon  cans,  according  to  quantity.  Beeswax 
is  in  good  demand,  and  producers  are  being  paid 
30  cents  cash  or   32   in  trade. 

Indianapolis,  June  21.         Walter  S.  Pouder. 

Chicago. — Our  market  is  entirelv  bare  of  comb 
honey  of  the  best  grade,  and  very  little  of  the  poorer 
grade  is  to  be  found.  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb 
will  bring  17  to  18  upon  arrival;  and  until  the 
traders  each  get  a  small  supply  consignments  will 
sell  promptly.  There  is  no  change  in  the  price  of 
extracted  from  recent  quotations.  Beeswax  also  is 
steady. 

Chicago,  June  19.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

St.  Louis. — Southern  honey  in  barrels  is  com- 
mencing to  arrive,  but  there  is  no  trade  on  the  arti- 
cle, as  buyers  are  holding  off.  The  stocks  of  comb 
honey  are  light,  and  there  is  barely  any  demand  for 
same.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honev  at  16  to 
17:  No.  2  white,  15;  "light  amber,  13  to  14;  by  the 
case,  fancy  white  comb  honey,  $3.65  to  $3.75;  ho. 
2  white,  $3.25  to  $3.40;  amber,  $2.75  to  $3.10, 
according  to  quality.  Dark  or  broken  honey  is  al- 
nnst  unsalable.  Extracted  honey,  Southern,  in  bar- 
rels and  half-barrels.  6  to  6^/2  for  choice  light  am- 
I  er :  dark  sells  for  less;  in  five-gallon  cans  at  GV2 
to  7.  California  and  other  western  honey,  white, 
1  rings  9  to  9 1^  ;  light  amber  at  8  to  8  y2  ;  all  in 
five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at 
31 V2  for  prime;  inferior  and  impure  sells  for  less. 
R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,   June  23. 


Out-of-town  People 

who  send  their  funds  to  us  by  mail, 
as  well  as  those  who  personally 
transact  their  banking  with  us,  are 
depositors  of  an  institution  whose 
strength  is  based  upon  ample  cap- 
ital, careful  management,  and  strict 
supervision  by  the  State  Banking- 
Department  of  Ohio. 

One  dollar  will  start  an  account 
drawing  4  per  cent  compound  inter- 
est. 

Mail  your  deposit  to-day. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

v.  T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.  R.   ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 

E.  B.  SPITZER,  Cash. 

J.   E.   MASON,    A.    Cash. 


.     .     ROOTS   .     . 

POWER  HONEY  -  EXTRACTORS 

Our  new  catalog  is  full  of  information  about  these  labor-saving 
machines.  With  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  the 
power  extractors  are  being  sold  largely  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  present  demand  is  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Read  what  a  California  producer  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
disinterested  party,  which  we  are  permitted  to  see  and  publish : 

Gentlemen: — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  ball-bearing  Root 
Automatic  extractor,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  This  machine  runs 
so  easy  that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and  the  men, 
while  using  the  No.  IT,  which  I  formerly  had,  could  average  onlj'  1000  lbs.  per  day, 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  2000  lbs.  with  but  one  additional  man.  No 
apiary  can  atford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for  making  an  invention  that  is  such 
a  satisfaction,  and  financially  to  the  honey-producers'  interests. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.  B.  B.  Hogaboom. 

For  fuU  particulars  see  our  new  catalog 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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Washington,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  many  large  centers 
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RUSH  ORDERS 

BY  MAIL. — Has  your  "  forgettery  "  been  working?  And  right  this  minute  you  need 
foundation  or  other  items.  See  page  1  of  our  catalog,  and  it  gives  parcel-post  rates  on 
various  articles. 

BY  EXPRESS. — Larger  shipments  than  can  go  by  mail  we  can  rush  out  at  once.  Par- 
cel-post and  express  orders  receive  our  first  attention. 

BY  FREIGHT.— Our  rule  is  "ship  same  day  the  order  is  received,"  and  we  break  it 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Notice  that  Lansing  is  the  railroad  center  of  Michigan 
from  which  freight  shipments  can  be  delivered  quickest. 


And  we  fill  all  orders  with  Root's  goods.     Just  remember  that  too. 
loy.     Beeswax  wanted. 


Send  for  cata- 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,   LANSING,  MiCH. 


OPPOSITE     LAKE     SHORE     DEPOT. 


FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Send  10  names  of  fruit-growers  and  10  cents,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  Grower"  four  months. 
Tells  all  about  fruit  growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contains  from  32  to  40 
pages  each  month.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 
Dept.  BCi  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

You  will  soon  need  a  bill  of  supplies.  Let  us  quote 
you  before  placing  your  order.  We  please  thousands, 
wliy  not  you  ?    Catalog  free. 

I.  J.STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries.  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


■^SWarthmore.o 


rw^ 


Am  now  t.h:pping  Untested  Queens 
from  My 

Celebrated  Pedigreed  Strain 

My  bees  are  the  jiroduct  of  many 
years  of  breeding:  by  SVVARTH- 
MOKE  and  HENRY  ALLEY.  Both 
names  stand  out  like  beacon  lights 
among-  our  past  and  present 
breeders,  for  tlie  best  queens  ever 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
Never  had  foul  brood. 

Swarthmore   Apiaries, 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterer-:  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  $1.00;  select  tested,  $1.50.  Plans 
"  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  I5c;  "  How  to  Increase," 
15c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT.  Glenwood,  Mich. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distribater. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


•  !• 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping-  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  (iO-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-B.\RRELS,  the  best  packaoe  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.     Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,      -        26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       -        TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"  Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 
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'  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


Bee  Supplies! 


When  you  are  in  urgent  need  of  bee  supplies  you  will  likely 
consider  two  details — quality  and  promptness.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  I  have  handled  the  Root  quality  of 
goods,  shipping  from  Indianapolis  at  the  factory  schedule  of 
prices.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  as  to  mate- 
rial, workmanship,  and  accuracy,  their  equal  is  not  to  be 
had  eJsewhere.  An  immense  stock  on  hand  at  all  times, 
and  no  old  or  inferior  goods  offered  at  any  price.  Nearly 
every  order  is  filled  within  a  few  hours  after  arrival,  and 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  feature  is  the  finest  adver- 
tising that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  place  on  my  house. 
We  have  so  many  railroads  and  express  companies  at  our 
command  that  shipping  promptly  from  here  is  not  a  hard- 
ship. The  parcel  post  is  a  boon  to  all  of  us,  and  these  pack- 
ages are  taken  up  by  Uncle  Sam  three  times  a  day. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  beekeeper.  If  you  are  in  need  of  more  sections, 
foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper  honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or 
any  thing  required  about  the  bees,  I  believe  I  can  make  it 
to  your  advantage  to  write  me.  My  catalog  mailed  free  to 
any  address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root 
catalog  in  ordering,  prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
you  send  your  wax  here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you 
will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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"By  Airship" 

A  customer  writes,  "  You  must  have  sent 
my  last  order  by  airship,  it  got  here  with 
such  lightning  speed." 

Handicapped  by  a  flood  loss  that  neces- 
sitated an  entirely  new  stock  just  at  a 
time  when  the  Root  factory  was  crowded 
with  orders,  it  has  taxed  my  resources  to 
the  utmost  to  maintain  my  reputation  for 
promptness  in  the  delivery  of  supplies.  The 
most  active  season  for  a  number  of  years 
has  made  the  task  doubly  difficult.  Possi- 
bly a  few  customers  may  have  been  incon- 
venienced at  the  outset.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  my  stock  is  now  practically 
complete,  and  new  goods  are  arriving  right 
along.  With  the  better  facilities  of  my  new 
location,  and  additional  help  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rush  season,  I  feel  that  all 
customers,  old  and  new,  will  be  served 
here  with  as  little  delay  and  as  great  sat- 
isfaction as  would  be  possible  anywhere. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  all  factories 
and  supply  dealers  are  now  experiencing 
a  rush  of  orders,  and  are  severely  taxed  to 
fill  orders  as  promptly  as  their  customers 
might  desire,  i.  possible,  place  your  order 
a  few  days  before  goods  are  actually  re- 
quired,   and   you    will   not   be   disappointed. 


E.  W.  Peircc,  Zancsvillc,  0. 

Airdome  Bldg.,  South  SUth  St. 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CH.\S.  J.  WILLIAMSON.  McLaehlen  Building-,  Corner 
Tenth  ana  G  Sts..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Paterrt  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Ed  ^^  «»  A.«^  mm     '^  **^^  Shipping  Center  of 

feSOSIOn   New    England 

Beekeepers  .should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

Every  Thin^  i«\  Supplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices       Save  Freight 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts— we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  Gity,  Mo. 

1  28  Grand  Avenue 


Swarming  is  Here! 


Are  you  prepared  for  the  increase?  Be  fore- 
handed, and  have  your  hives  all  ready.  We 
carry  a  large  line  of  hives  and  other  goods. 
Our  catalog  for  1913  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Sections  and  Foundation 

A  half  million  sections  on  hand,  and  a  ton  or 
more  foundation  ready  for  instant  shipment. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


Selec-t    Italian    QUEENS! 

"IF  GOOD  QUEENS  ARE  WANTED  QUICK,  SEND  TO  HOLLOPETER" 

We  have  many  good  reasons  why  you  should 
try  our  queens.     .     .     Here  are  two  of  them: 

J.  B.  Hollopeter-  Please  let  me  know  how  soon  you  can  have  some  Italian  (jneens.  I  should  like  to  have  perhaps 
50  or  more  just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  vou  to  send  tested  queens.  We  bought  from  several  last  year,  and  like  yours 
the  best  of' all.     L^t  me  know  by  return  mail  R.  K.  Whipp.s,  Riverside.  C<1.,  April  18.  1913. 

J.  B.  Hollopetei  :—Tb.e  queen  arrived  satelv,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied.     Thanks  for  the  same. 

A.  R.  Bolton.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  June  17. 1913. 

We  can  "more  tlian  satisfy"  you,  Gle.4Nings  reader,  in  point  of  grood  stock,  prompt  service,  and  fair 
prices,  whether  you  order  one  cjueen  or  fifty  or  more. 

As  to  our  reliability,  in(4uire  of  Du  Bois  National  Bank,  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  or  any  of  our  customers. 
PRICES:   Select  untested  queen,  73c;  12,  $8.50;  2 1,  $1(5.50.    Prices  on  larger  number  quoted  on  request. 

J.  B.  HOLLOPETER,  PENTZ,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Containers  for  Comb   and    Extracted   Honey 

We  offer  this  year  a  very  coraplete  line  of  cartons  for  comb  honey — any  size 
or  color,  with  any  desired  printing.  Bottles,  jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
honey  with  capacity  ranging  from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a  barrel.  Special  at- 
tention is  directed  to  our  assortment  of  Friction-top  Pails  and  to  tin  cans  of 
/4,  1,  and  5  gallon  capacity.     Get  full  information,  prices,  and  samples. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, Medina,  Ohio. 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  yonr  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


TATE   MAKE   Foundation — and  we 

•  •  also  carry  a  full  line  of  the  best 
Bee  -  Hives,  Sections,  Shipping  -  Cases, 
Smokers,  Veils,  Tin  -  Cans,  etc.  Four  to 
six  carloads  always  on  hand,  ready  for 


Prompt  Shipment 

No  order  too  large 
No  order  too  small 


JULY   1,    1913 
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BE3 


DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


TOLEDO 
PORT  HURON 
60DER1CH 
^^I^IMA^ 

3i^1<!wSe^ 


'■x<r 


cs 


E  CHARMS  OF  OUR  SUMMER  SEA 


Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in 

America 
WhorO  Ynil   Pan  Pn   ^°  matter  to  what  point  you  want  to  go,  use  D.  &  C. 
llllulC    lUU   UCtll  UU   Line  Steamers  operating  to  all  impor;ant  ports. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  May  1st  to  November  lEt.  City  of 
Detroit  III  and  City  of  Cleveland  III,  two  of  the  largest  side  wheel  steamers  in  the  world, 
on  this  division  June  10th  to  September  10th.  Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  April  15th  to  December  1st.  During  July  and  August  two  boats  out  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 

Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.  Ten 
Day  Stopover  allowed  at  Alpena  either  direction  on  tourist  tickets  without  additional 
cost.    Daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  trips  weekly,  June  15th  to 
September  1 0th  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Cm.,  every  Monday 
up-bound  and  Saturday  down-bound. 

Special  Day  Trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July  and  August 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  cut  of  Detroit;  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  of  Cleveland. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  A  VAIL  ABLE :— Tickets  reading  via  any  rail 
line  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  will  be  honored 
for  transportation  on  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  in  either  direction. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  lliustr  ted  Pamphlet  a-d  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:    L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 


^ 
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Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 


OCT   TOP  NOTCH  PRICES   QV 
UL  I     FOR  YOUR  HONEY    Df 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


BUY  YOUR.  KURN ACE 

$10D0WN    SlOAMONTH 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling  direct 
saves  you  the  dealer's  profits  and  charges  for 
installation.    The 

Jahant  Furnace 

with  the  patented  "Down  Draft  Srstem"  is  best 
for  residences,  schools,  hotels,  churches,  etc., 
because  it  delivers  plenty  of  heat  wherever  and 
whenever  desired  at  a  saving  of  1-3  to  1-2  in  fuel 
bills.  Install  the  Jahant  yourself.  We  send 
complete  outfit,  freight  prepaid  with  special 
plans,  detailed  instructions  and  all  necessary 
tools  for  installation.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 

^)L"^^".rjl''Um  THE  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 

caih,  delivered  «ajt  of  Omaha       .  __     «.-,,   c .  .  t  i  <-m    . 

And  north  of  Ohjo  River.  157    Mill  StTCet  AKTOn,  OhlO 


Save  %to'/2  on  Fuel  Bills 


Thi«  No.   1   Jahant  Dow 


mTheBESTXiGHT 


k^T  Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  No 
\\~  grease,  odor  nor  dirt.    Brighter  than  1 
acetylene      Over  200  styles.     Every] 
lamp  warranted.     Write  for  catalog. 

1  Agents  Jf'antcd.  * 

THE   BEST   LltlHT   CO. 
306   £•  oth  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Sm  CmOLE  POWER 


Ruby  FREE-, 


VV  *^  ^  To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 
g>'  ^V'  >>;^  <»eTt\  (U.S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 
|S>5^-  ^  x-'^SSS  satisfactory  substitute  forthe  diamond  that 
tJC^U/nj  11  ■  i*^"-^^Wfll  stands  ail  tests  and  has  v^r^nanent  dazzling: 
■  brilliancy,  we  make  this  sjyecial  offer: 

If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement  Bnd  send  ds  5  two-cent 
stamps  for  our  beautiful  Art  Catalog-  "The  Story  of  the  Maztec 
Gira."  we  will  send  you  free  with  catalog  a  genuine  uncut 
Navajo  Ruby  (sells  at  5<ic,)  bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 
together  with  a  rost-price  offer  for  cutting-  and  mountiiig. 
Write  today:  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 
^1^^   Dept*   62G,       Mesilla  Park,  N»  Mex*  ^^h 
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Lexington  Hotel 

500  Rooms  European  Plan 

Michigan  Boulevard  &  22nd  St. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Lexington  is  located  just  outside  the  con- 
gested business  district,  yet  within  ten  minutes' 
ride  on  two  electric  lines  which  pass  the  hotel. 

We  have  three  of  the  best  Cafes  in  the  City, 
and  prices  are  reasonable. 

Write  us  for  booklet  or  to  make  reservation. 

Ml.  &M.  Hotel  Company,  Proprietors, 
T.  V.  Strain,  Manager. 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing:  •■DKTKOIT"  Kerose 
g-ine  shipped  on  lo  days'  KKEE  Trial 
proves  keroBone  cheapest,  safest,  most 
powerful  fuel.  If  saiislled,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  g-iven  (in  reliable  farm  en 
grine:  if  not,  pay  nothing:.  No  waste,  no 
evaporation,  no  explosion  from  coal  o 

Gasoline  GOING  UP! 

Gasoline  is  9c  to  15c  hlg-her  than 
coal  oil,  and  still  poing:  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  throe 
pint!  g-asoline. 

AMAZING  "DETROIT" 

—  only  eng:ine  running:  on  ooal  oil 
successfully;  uses  alcohol,  g-aeoUne 
and  benzine,  too.  Starts  without 
cranking:.  Only  three  moving:  parts 
—no  cams— no  sprockets— no  g:ear8 

—  no  valves — the  utmost  in  simplic- 
ity power  and  streng-th.  Mounted  on  skids.  All 
sizes,  a  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Engine  tested  be- 
fore crating-.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs 
home  electric  lighting  plant.  Pricos  (stripped),  S28.60  up. 
Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  eng:lne 
till  you  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving  "DETROIT." 
thousajids  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  And  out.  If  you  are 
first  In  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  Special  t««ra- 
Low  ln«ro*uo«ory  price.    Write  (138) 

Dolralt  Engine  Works,  373  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  MIoh. 


BEESWAX 
WANTED! 


Recent  demand  for  comb  foundation 
has  been  good,  and  our  stock  of  bees- 
wax is  running  low.  We  offer  for  good 
average  quality  and  prompt  shipment 
30  cts.  per  lb.  cash,  or  32  in  trade,  de- 
livered at  Medina.  Shipments  from 
the  Pacific  coast  should  be  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  From  other  Western  points, 
pack  in  double  bags  to  get  the  most 
favorable  rate.  Be  sure  to  mark  the 
shipment  so  it  can  be  identified  when 
it  arrives,  and  send  us  a  shipping  re- 
ceipt with  a  statement  of  gross,  tare, 
and  net  weight  shipped.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  gives  us  something  to 
check  so  as  to  determine  whether  any 
has  been  lost  in  transit. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS7.?.fT!;}i;$8!f 

.With  Rubber  Tires. 818.45.     Your  Wlieels  Rerubbered, 
jJIO.SO.    I  make  wheels  ?i  to  4  in.  tread.     Tops,  $6.50, 
IShafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  $2.25;  Wag- 
'on  Umbrella  free.    Buv  direct.   Ask  for  Catalog  47 
BFUT  HICKORY  WHEEL  Ca,647F  St..  Cineinnatl,  Ohla. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 

MSB     By  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK    ^iHi 

'X'HIS  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  be- 
-^  ginner.  Nothing  better.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  all  who  are  learn- 
ing beekeeping  by  their  own  effort.  Hav- 
ing commenced  beekeeping  three  times, 
the  talented  author  is  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  advice.  You  can 
not  go  wrong  in  ordering  this  book.  It  is 
charmingly  written  and  easily  understood. 
Pi-ice  .*l.lb  postpaid  by 
THE     A.    I.    ROOT     COMPANY,     MEDINA,     OHIO 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distribater. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wi». 


JULY    1,    1913 


W.  H.  LAWS 

is  again  ready  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  the  present  season.  Law's  Red- 
clover  Italians  are  as  good  as  can  be  had. 
One  flmi  who  bought  over  1100  queens 
from  me  in  1912  says,  "  Your  queens  are 
very  satisfactory."  We  are  booking  or- 
ders now,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  mail  all  queens  by  return 
mail  when  so  ordered.  My  bees  are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  all  disease. 
Queens  sent  out  under  the  usual  guaran- 
tees. Prices:  Single  queen,  $1:  six  for  $5. 
Breeding  queens,  none  better,  each,  $5. 
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W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Famous  Italian  Queens! 

from  tHe  A.]>iairies  of 
'WA.I^IvIN  (St,  CORI^IS 

have  won  a  world-wide  reputation  for  prolific- 
ness,  hardiness,  gentleness,  and  honey-gather- 
ing. Our  queens  are  reared  scientifically  from 
breeders  perfected  by  years  of  elimination.  We 
have  the  famous  Moore  strain  of  Italians,  and 
are  giving  every  care  to  the  perfection  of  cells 
and  mating. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Circular  free. 

Untested,  75  cts.:  dozen,  $8.00. 


"WTALLIN  (SL  CORDIS 
BrooKsville,  Ky. 


Miller's  Strain  of  Red-clover  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  Return  Mall  after  June  5  to  15  or  order  returned 
Bred  from  superior  breeders  for  business:  gentle; 
no  better  hustlers;  bees  roll  honey  in;  three-banded; 
Northern-bred:  hardy  and  vigorous;  winter  well; 
not  inclined  to  swarm;  bred  from  best  leather-colored 
long-tongued  red-clover  strains.  Untested,  Si. 00,  six, 
$5.00;  dozen,  S9.00.  Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00; 
dozen,  .*U.OO.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Isaac  F.  Miller,  a  queen  specialist  and  breeder  for 
sixteen  years,  previously  of  Brookville,  Rt.  i,  Rey- 
noldsville,  and  lately  of  Oil  City,  Rt.  2,  Pa.,  is  agent 
and  breeder  for  E.  L.  Miller.    Send  all  orders  to 

i.   F.  MILLER,     Rt.     2,     Brookville,     Pa. 


FAMOUS  QUEENS 


direct  from 


ITALY! 


Bees  more  beautiful,  more  gentle,  more  indu.ftrious: 
the  bfst  honeij-gaiherer.'i.  Universal  ExposKion,  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
19W,  the  hig-hest  award.  Extra  breeding  queen.  $3.00;  selected, 
$2.00;  fertilized.  $1.50.    Write. 

Hartford.  Conn..  April  20.  1907. 
Please  find  enclosed  $11.00  for  si.x  queens.    I  hope  to  gret  as 
good  ones  as  I  received  before,  and  if  I  do  I  shall  want  more. 

A.  W.  Yates. 
Norwichtown,  Conn.,  Sept.  14, 1912. 
I  send  you  money  order  for  $3.00.    I  wish  two  of  yo>ir  fertil- 
ized queens.    I   have  seen   some  of  your  bees  owned  by  >Ir. 
Yates,  and  I  like  them.  Allen  Latham. 

ANTHONY  BIACGI,  Pedevilla   near  Bellinzona,  Italy 

Please  in  writing:  mention  GLEANINGS. 


ITALIAN    BEES    AND    QUEENS 

Extra  fine,  warranted,  tested  queen,  $1.00;  un- 
tested. 75  cts.:  three-frame  nucleus,  with  queen. 
$2.76.    Full    colonies  in  eight-frame    Dovetailed 
hives,  $5.60.    Try  me  for  rush  order. 
J.  L.  FAJEN,    .    .     STOVER,  MISSOURI 


QUEENS 

AND  BEES 


An  improved  superior  strain  of  Italians  is  what 
QUIRIN  RAISES.  Our  stock  is  Northern  bred  and 
hai'dy — all  stock  being  wintered  on  summer  stands. 

We  sent  fifty  nuclei  to  J.  D.  Nixon,  of  Lafarge.  Wis., 
and  July  20th  (of  same  year)  he  wrote  us  saying  the.v 
did  just  splendid,  as  at  that  date  they  had  already  filled 
their  supers,  and  that  he  would  have  to  extract  them. 
We  have  files  of  similar  testimonials. 


Prices  for  rest  of  season 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  breeders 

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . 
Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. 

Full  colonies  on  8-frames 

One  pound  bees,  no  queen  — 
Half  pound  bees,  no  queen 


1 


1  00 

1  50 
3  00 
5  00 

2  25 

3  25 
5  00 
1  50 
1  00 


f  4  00 
5  00 
8  00 

15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 
8  00 
5  00 
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<  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


22  00 
32  00 


Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  nuclei,  and  colonies;  if  wanted  before  June  1, 
add  25  per  cent.  QUEENS  NO^V  READY.  Safe  delivery 
and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  Over  20  years  a  breeder. 
Testimonials  and  circular  free. 


QUIRIN -THE -QUEEN -BREEDER 


BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  ITALIANS 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

that  fill  the  supers  quick 
With  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They    have    won  a  world-wide    reputation   for 
honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  queens,  Sl.OO;  six,  S5.00;  12,  $9.00. 
Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00;  12.  $11.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 
Queen-breeder.  Route  1 ,  Morgan,  Ky. 


LINE-BRED  CARNIOLAN  Queens! 

Carniolans  are  good  winterers — prolific,  gentle, 
enter  supers  readily,  and  excellent  honey-gather- 
ers.   Untested,  Sl.OO";  dozen,  S9.00.    Tested.  $1..50. 

CARNMTALIAN  QUEENS 

A  cross  between   the  Italian  and  Carniolan.     Most  excellent 
honey-gatherers,  but  not  so  gentle  as  Carniolans.    While  they 
la-st,  90  cts.  each:  dozen.  $8.00. 
Bees  by  the  pound  and  nuclei  through  July.    Ask  for  prices. 

ALBERT  C.  HANN,         PITTSTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 

Carniolan  Queen  Breeder 

e»yp  TllylP  .Fold  your  sections  and  put  in  founda- 
OHtL  limL""-tion  at  one  operation,  quick  and  per- 
fect, with  a  Rauchfuss  Combined  Section  Press  and 
Foundation  Fastener;  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Price  $3.00  delivered 
anywhere  in  U.  S. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn..  Denver,  Colo. 
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THE  .  . 


KENNARD  HOUSE 

Cor.  West  6th  and  St.  Clair  Sts. 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


In  the  Wholesale  District 

100  Outside  Rooms 

$1.00  per  Day  and  up 

European  Plan 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Handy  to  Everywhere 


\A/oc{orn  RoolfOOnorC  '-'^^  ^^^'^  money  and  set  tlie 
TICOICIM  DCCrVCCjJClO  best  goods  obtainable  especial 
ly  made  to  meet  Western  conditions.  Send  for  new 
catalog  and  special  price  list  to 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment 
cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  liarvest- 
er  or  winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  eqnal  with  acorn  Binder. 
Sold  in  every  State.  Price  S'iO.OO.  W.  H.  BUXTON,  of 
Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes:  "  The  Harvester  has  proven  all 
you  claim  for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  S'i5.00  in 
labor  last  year's  corn  cuttinsr.  I  cut  over  .500  shocks: 
will  make  1  bushels  corn  to  a  shock. "  Testimonials  and 
catalog-  free,  shuwinif  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,         •         SALINA,  KANSAS. 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw.  which  is 
made  for  beekee|)ers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  illustrated    catab'tc 
and  prices.     Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO.. 

545  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD,      -      ILLINOIS. 


The  A  B  C   of   Bee   Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees,  7,")0  papres,  fully 
illustrated.  Every  pha.sc  of  tlie  subject  fully 
treated  by  experts.  Price  Si.O(»  postpaid:  money 
refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 


The 
low 


/Please  use  coupon  below,  check-\ 
Ving  the  numbers  of  items  wanted./ 

pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the 
"  Spectator,"  of  the  Outlook,  of  New 
York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the 
e.xperiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before 
jou   lay  it   down.      Free. 

THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT- 
GROWER. A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 

CATALOG  OF  BEEKEEPERS'  SUP- 
PLIES. Our  complete  catalog  will  be 
mailed   free  to   any   address  on   request. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OP  BEES. 
A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per- 
plexing matter.      Price  10  cts. 

HABITS  OP  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of 
the  bee.    Price  10  cts. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  dethding  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experience  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price    $1.00    postpaid, 

THE  A  B  C  OP  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  576 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2,00  postpaid; 
half  leather,   $2.75, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  A 
6-1-page  illustrated  semimonthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents, 

BACK-YARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six 
interesting  lessons  vpritten  in  readable 
newspaper  style.  Many  facts  to  encour- 
age the  "  City  Bound "  man  or  woman 
with   the   back-to-the-land    longing.      Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet 
we  publish  for  free  distribution.  Illus- 
trated throughout ;   84  pages. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,    if   required, 

• CUT  COUPON   HERE  

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Please  send  me  the  items  checked. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classifltd  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  AdTertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
(idTertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
•ft-ood  honoey  in  60-lb.  cans.       C.  J.  Baldridgk, 
Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y 

For  Sale. — Sweet-clover  honey,  7%  cts.  per  lb. 
in  60-lb.  cans;  2  cans  per  case,  F.  O.  B.  Cochrane, 
Ala.  J.  C.  Weaver,  Cochrane,  Ala. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  V/ANTED 


Waxted. — White-clover  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
Give  lowest  prices.  L.  K.  Hostetter,  Rt.  6,  Lititz,  Pa 

Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honev,    and   beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb,    extracted  honey,    and  beeswax. 
Write  us.         Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York. 

Wanted. — A    good   cheap    second-hand    extractor, 
also  wax-extractor.         N.   F.   Gute,  Artesia,    Miss. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey,   best  qual- 
ity,   quick.     Carolina   product   proferred. 

C.  W.  Harmon  &  Co.,  Asheville,   N.   C. 

We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  thoroughly 
ripened   extracted   honey.     Write   us,    stating   qualitj 
and  quantity,   with  prices  F.  O.   B.  your  station. 
Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted.- 
seed. 


-To  solicit  orders  for  white-sweef-clover 
Wm.  Craig,  Luce,  Mich. 


Wanted. — To  sell  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei   with   untested   queens,    cheap. 

Wm.   Atchley,  Beeville,   Texas. 

Owing  to  ill  health  I  will  sell  my  interest  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
fourth,  at  a  great  bargain  ;  or  would  trade  for  sat- 
isfactory property  in  lower  altitude.  This  is  a  profit- 
able investment  for  a  good  beeman. 

W.  HiCKOX,  Forsyth,  Mont. 


REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale. — At  a  bargain,  20-acre  fruit  ranch  in 
the  famous  Wenatchee-Columbia  River  red-apple  belt. 
Planted  to  standard  winter  apples,  trees  four  years 
old.  Will  take  bees  and  good  location  in  South  in 
part   payment.     For   full  particulars  write 

.J.  D.  Yancey,  Port  Columbia,  Wash. 

Bee-ranch  in  south  Texas  for  sale.  Just  out  of 
city  limits  of  San  Marcos,  a  splendid  location  for  an 
apiary  or  poultry-ranch — no  bees  near;  splendid  bee 
range.  Good  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce;  nice 
modern  cottage.  One  of  the  most  healthful  locations 
in   Texas.     If   interested,    address 

J.  P.  Caldwell,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 


Virginia  apple  land  will  make  you  independent. 
$15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  payments.  Buys  No. 
1  fruit  and  farming  land.  Write  at  once  for  our 
illustrated  booklet,  and  low  excursion  rates.  F.  H. 
LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry., 
Room   73,   Roanoke,   Va. 

For  Sale. — My  home  on  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R.;  40 
acres,  15  alfalfa,  5  wheat;  1-3  cu.  ft.  water;  7-room 
comfortable  bungalow;  barn;  34  colonies  Carniolan 
bees,  complete  outtit ;  8  barrels  honey  guaranteed 
this  season.  Best  climate  in  Colorado  for  consump- 
tion. Price  $2400  ($500  cash). 
S.  W.  Morrison,  M.  D.,  Oxford,  La  Plata  Co.,  Col. 


FOR  SALE 


A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at   Root's  prices. 

A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


For   Sale.- 
prices. 


-Full   line   of   Root's   goods   at  factory 
Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


For    S.\le. — New   and  used   bee-supplies   cheap. 
Wm.  H.  Martin,  Rt.  1,  Box  13,   Osawatomie,  Kan. 

Several  thousand  4^,4  x  1%    wide  beeway  sections; 
a  largain.    Also  a  new  super-foundation  mill.    Write 
Arthur   Ratth.\y,   Almont,   Mich. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.   Co.,  Greenville,  Texas 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies ; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog   and   particulars.  The    Penn    Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  .Jenkins.)  Penn,   Miss. 

For  Sale. — 40  second-hand  60-lb.  honey-cans  at 
10  cents  apiece;  32  chaflf  hives,  |2  apiece,  mostly  all 
new   ones ;    2    honey-extractors- — one    new. 

Mrs.  M.  Isbell,  Norwich,   N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — No.  15  Cowan  reversible  extractor, 
good  as  new,  $10;  10-inch  foundtaion-mill,  first-class 
condition,  late  pattern,  $20.  Several  hundred  dove 
tailed  hives  and  supers  in  good  condition  at  half 
the  cost   of  new  material  in  the  flat. 

J.  A.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Col. 

For  Sale. — Best  No.  1  sections,  1000,  $4.40; 
2000,  $8.60;  3000,  $12.60;  5000,  $20.00;  No.  2, 
50  cts.  less.  Plain,  25  cts.  less  Five  white-pine 
hives  and  supers,  $7.25;  ten-frame,  $8.00;  100  Hoff- 
man frames,  $2.60.  Best  goods,  lowest  price.  Cata- 
log free.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


For   Sale.— Golden   Italian   queens,    60  cts.  each. 
J.   F.   Michael,   Winchester,   Ind. 

For  Sale. — Ten  colonies  of  bees  and  a  few  sup 
plies.^MRS.  W.  V.  HoAG,  9315  Central  Av,  Chicago,  111 

Red-clover  Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts.;  test- 
ed, $1.25;  breeders,  $5.00.    J.  H.  GiBBS,  Berlin,  Md. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.20,  after  June 
15.  E.  H.  BuCKMAN,  Chester,  Pa. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00. 
Wai-ranted.  J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale.  As  good  as  the  best ;  beautiful,  prolific,  fine 
hustlers  for  honey.  No  foul  brood.  All  cells  are 
reared  in  full  two-story  hives  running  over  with 
bees  at  all  times.  That  gives  a  queen  that  is  a  won- 
der. See  my  advertisement  in  Gleanings,  June  1 
and  15,  1913.  Red  clovers  a  specialty.  My  Goldens 
are  good.  Each  grade,  untested,  75  cts.;  $7.00  per 
dozen.  Select  untested,  one,  90  cts. ;  $8  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.25;  select  tested,  $1  50;  extra  select  test- 
ed,   $2.00;    breeders,    $3.00   and   $5.00. 

H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 


Queens  by  return  mail.  Mismated  Italians  40  cts. 
each  or  $4.00  per  doz. 

Latshaw  Honey  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Queens  by  return  mail,  untested,   $1.00  each;   si.x, 
$5.00;   $9.00  per  dozen.    Italians  and  Carniolans. 
Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,   Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

For  Sale. — A  limited  number  first-class  untested 
Italian  queens  at  75  cts.  each;  three-band  red-clover 
stock  only.  J.  I.  Banks,  Rt.  3,  Liberty,  Tenn. 

Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded,  prolific,  hardy, 
gentle.  Untested,  75  cts.  each ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  dozen, 
$8.00.       J.  F.  Archdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00; 
select  tested,  $1.25;  untested,   60  cts.;   dozen,  $7.00. 
D.  T.   Gaster,   Rt.  2,   Randleman,   N.   C. 

Hardy  northern-reared  queens  of  Moore's  strain 
of  Italians,  ready  June  15.  Untested,  $1.00;  6  for 
$5.00;    12  for  $9.00.   P.   B.   Ramer,   Harmony,  Minn. 

I  will  sell  untested  Italian  queens  at  60  cts.  each, 
$5.00  per  dozen ;  no  disease.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Edward  O.   Meserve,  Ventura,   Cal. 

Goldens  that  are  golden,  pure  Italian  queens  $1.00 
up.  Send  for  booklet,  but  do  not  send  rush  orders. 
Geo.  M.  Steele,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Virginia  three-banded  Italian  queens,  untested, 
75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00.  All  dead  queens  replaced  free. 
Ready  Mav   15. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay   you   profit.     Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Shaw   queens   by   return  mail.     Three-banded   Ital- 
ians  only.     No   disease,    and   satisfaction    guaranteed. 
Tested,  $1.00  each.    Untested,   75  cts.;  $7  per  dozen. 
J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens  now  ready,  safe  ar- 
rival and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  Select  untested, 
$1.00  each.  All  orders  will  receive  our  prompt  at- 
tention. E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale. — Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  with 
joung  queen,  $6.00;  nuclei,  $1.25  per  frame;  queen 
extra.    Write  for  prices  on  queens. 

Arvin,  Nusbaum  Co.,  Meldrim,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — After  June  20,  fine  Golden  Italian 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.00;  few  choice  breed- 
ers at  $3.00  each.  Cash  with  order.  Good  honey- 
gatherers.   Edward  Rbddout,  box  43,  Lysander,  N.Y. 

For  Sale. — Untested  Howe  strain  of  dark  Ital- 
ian queens,  select  mated.  No  other  bees  in  mating 
distance.  Send  for  circular.  Orders  filled  by  return 
mail;   1,   $1.00;   6  for  $4.50;    $8.50  per   12. 

D.  G.  Little,  Hartley,   Iowa. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price   $1.00;    6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Virginia. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.25;  twelve,  $8.00; 
tested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $7.00;  twelve,  $12.00.  For 
select  queens,  add  25  cts.  each  to  the  above  prices. 
Nuclei  without  queens,  one-frame,  $1.50;  two-frame, 
$2.50 ;  three-frame,  $3.00.  For  nuclei  in  quantity 
lots,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  write  for  prices  and 
circular.  Rob't  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 

Golden    Italian   queens  that  produce   golden  bees, 

the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;    breeders,    $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Baiyiett's  Va 

Italian  queens,  gentle,  three-banded  stock.  A  new 
strain  bred  for  honey-gathering  ability.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  12  for  $8.00;  50  for  $32.00. 
'Two-frame  nucleus,  Danz.  frames,  with  queen,  $3.00 
each.  H.  C.  Short,  Winchester,  Ohio. 


Choice  Italian  queens ;  hardy,  gentle,  white-cap- 
pers. Untested,  75  cts. ;  select  untested,  $1.00 ;  se- 
lect tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00.  Will  return  mon- 
ey if  unable  to  fill  orders  if  so  requested  when  send- 
ing order.    A.  J.   Seavey,   Rt.  2,   Farmington,   Me. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  We  are  now  up  with  or- 
ders, and  hope  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Three- 
banded  Italian  queens,  untested,  best  honey-gather- 
ing strain,  1  for  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.25,  12  for  $8.00. 
No   disease.     Satisfaction   or   money   back. 

W.   D.  ACHORD,  Fitzpatrick,   Ala. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens,  reared  by  best-known 
methods  of  a  $10  Doolittle  breeder  and  select  im- 
ported stock,  mated  to  select  drones.  I  guarantee 
queens  to  be  Al  in  every  wav.  Virgins,  50  cts. 
each;  untested,  75  cts.;  12  for  $8.50;  24  for  $16.50. 
J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Pentz,  Pa. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees  per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No   disease  here.    Every   thing  guaranteed. 

C.  B.   Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

The  two  B's  of  quality.  Italian  bees  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups.  For  all  that  is  best,  unexcelled.  Un- 
tested queens,  $1.00  each,  six  for  $5.00.  Buttercup 
esgs  fro.n  prize-winning  pen,  15  for  $4.00;  "A" 
pen,    15   for  $2.50;   30  for  $4.00. 

H.  William  Scott,  Barre,  Vt. 

Queens  from  Georgia  apiaries.  Hybrids,  25  cts. 
each.  Red-clover  Italians,  untested,  70  cts.  each; 
dozen,  $7.50;  tested,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10.00. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  (^omb 
honey  in  shallow  frames;  extracted,  also  bulk  comb, 
packed  any  size  to  suit  customer.  Prices  and  sam- 
ples sent  free.  John  W.  Cash,  Bogart,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — Guaranteed  purely  mated  three-band- 
ed Italian  queens.  I  recommend  four  points— ^gen- 
tle, prolific,  extra  good  honey-makers,  good  winter- 
ers. J.  E.  Hand  strain.  State  inspector's  certificate. 
Queens  bv  return  mail  OT  your  monev  back.  Select 
untested, 'one,   80  cts.;    6,   $4;   12,   $8;   25,   $15. 

J.  M.  GiNGERlCH,  Rt.  3,  Arthur,  111. 

We  will  requeen  our  2000  colonies  this  year  with 
young  queens  bred  from  our  best  home  and  imported 
Italian  stock.  We  otter  the  prolific  year-old  queens, 
removed  from  these  hives,  at  40  cts.  each,  $4.20  per 
dozen;  $30.00  per  100.  Untested  queens,  this  year's 
rearing,  00  cts.  each;  $6.50  per  dozen;  $50  per  100. 
We  breed  for  business,  not  looks.  No  disease;  de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.  Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,   Spencer,  O. 

Pine  mated  homing  pigeons,  $1.50  a  pair,  or  will 
trade  for  bees.  L.  Francisco,  Mosinee,  Wis. 

The  New  Way.  Spearmint  Gum  by  Parcel  Post. 
Special  offer.  Three  5-ct.  packages  for  10  cts.  post- 
paid. Agents  wanted.  Send  for  sample  and  particu- 
lars. Tourist  Gum  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — A  beekeeper  at  Perry,  Okla.  For  full 
particulars   address  F.    B.   Bobbett,   Perry,   Okla. 

Wanted. — At  once,  assistant  beekeeper.  State 
age,  experience,  and  wage.s.  Four  or  live  months' 
employment.  J.  H.  Stoneman,  bx  264,  Blackfoot,  Ida. 


5.00 


3.00 


Single-comb  nucleus  three-banded  Ital- 
ian   bees 

Single-comb  nucleus  Golden  Italian 
bees     

Single-comb   nucleus   Carniolan   bees.. 

Single-comb    nucleus    Caucasian    bees. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

The  largest,  best,  most  interesting,  attractive 
and  instructive  exhibition  in  this  depart- 
ment,   all  things   considered $15.00 


5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Fawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
you  with  the  best.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  O.  Yost,  Box  D,  Rt.  4,  Winchester,   Ind. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


If  you   need  queens  by  return   mail,    send  to 
J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,   $1.00.  A.   W.   Yates,   Hartford,   Conn. 

Well-bred   bees    and   queens.     Hives    and   supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.   E.   Lawrence,   Doniphan,   Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts. ;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and    satisfaction    guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy  ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For   prices,    send   for   circular. 

QuiEiN-THE-QUEEN-BEEEDEB,   Bellevus,   Ohio. 


State  Fair  Premium  Lists 

LIST   OF   PREMIUMS   AWARDED   AT    THE    OREGON    STATE 

FAIR,    HELD    AT    SALEM,    SEPTEMBER    29    TO 

OCTOBER    4,    1913. 

BEES    AND    HONEY. 

1.  Entries  close  September  28.  Entry  fees  10  per 
cent  of  first   premium. 

2.  Exhibits   must  be   in   place   by    6   o'clock   a.  m., 
Monday,   September  29. 

3.  If  there  is  no  competition,  only  one  premium 
will  be  paid. 

4.  The  judge  will  in  no  case  give  first  premium 
to  a  second-grade  product,  even  though  there  are 
only   two   exhibits. 

5.  All  exhibits  must  have  been  produced  in  the 
apiary  of  the  exhibitor  during  the  year  1913,  and 
premiums  will  be  restricted  to  exhibits  from  within 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

Specimen  of  comb  honey,  not  less  than 
24  lbs.,  quality  and  manner  of  put- 
ting   up    to    be    considered $   5.00      $3.00 

Most  attractive  display  of  comb  honey   10.00        5.00 

Specimen  of  extracted  honey,  not  less 
than  24  lbs.,  quality  and  manner 
of  putting  up  for  market  to  be  con- 
sidered          5.00        3.00 

Most    attractive    display    of    extracted 

honey    10.00        5.00 

Specimen  of  beeswax,  not  less  than  10 
lbs.,  soft  bright  yellow  wax  to  be 
given  preference    5.00        3.00 

Most  attractive  display  of  beeswax.  .  .    10.00        5.00 

Honey  vinegar,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon,  shown   in   glass 3.00        2.00 


PREMIUM     LIST     INDIANA     STATE     FAIR,     1913.       BEES 

AND    honey;    ENTRIES    CLOSE    AUGUST    23; 

FAIR   OPENS    SEPTEMBER    8. 

Premiums, 

Display  of  comb  honey — quality,   quan-     1st     2d   3d 
■  titv,    and   manner   of  putting   up   for 
market     considered $25   $15   $8 

Display  of  extracted  honey — quality, 
quantity,  and  manner  of  putting  up 
considered    25      15      8 

Display  of  beeswax — quantity  and  qual- 
ity   to    be    considered 10        8      6 

Honey  vinegar,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon,   in   glass 5        3      2 

One-frame  observatory  hive  Italian  bees, 
showing  queen,  workers,  and  brood 
in   all   stages 10        8      6 

One-frame  observatory  hive  foreign 
bees,  other  than  Italian,  showing 
queen,  workers,  and  brood  in  all 
stages      10        8      6 

Display   of  bee   supplies 20      10      5 

Display  of  honey,  wax,  supplies,  and 
other  material  pertaining  to   the  bee 

industry      20      10      5 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Chas.  Downing,  Sec. 


RAPIDS, 

2d  3d 


THE    WEST     MICHIGAN    STATE     FAIR,    GRAND 

SEPTEMBER    1 6,    1913. 

1st 

Display  of  comb  honey — quality,  quan- 
tity, up  to  the  amount  of  500  lbs., 
appearance,  and  condition  for  mar- 
ket to  be  considered.  Premiums  will 
1  e  paid  on  a  basis  of  5  cts.  per  sec- 
tion for  first ;  4  cts.  per  section  for 
second,  3  cts.  per  section  for  third, 
for  actual  number  of  sections  of 
comb  honev  shown.  Maximum 
amount  of  premiums $20.00   $15.00   $10.00 

Specimen  case  of  comb  honey,  not  less 
than  10  lbs.,  quality  and  condition 
for  market  to  be  considered.  .  .  . 

$   5.00   $   3.00   $   2.00 

Display  of  extracted  honey — quality, 
quantity  up  to  the  amount  of  500 
lbs.,  appearance,  and  condition  for 
market  to  be  considered.  Premiums 
to  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  5  cts.  per 
lb.  for  first,  4  cts.  per  lb.  for  sec- 
ond, and  3  cts.  per  lb.  for  third,  for 
actual  amount  shown.  Maximum 
amount  of  premiums $25.00   $20.00   $15.00 

Specimen  of  extracted  honey,  not  less 
than  1  lb.,  flavor,  color,  body,  and 
style  to  be  considered $3.00   $   2.00  $   1.00 

Display  of  extracted  honey  in  granu- 
lated form  —  appearance,  quality, 
and  quantity  up  to  the  amount  of 
150  lbs.  to  be  considered.  Premi- 
ums to  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  5  cts. 
per  pound  for  first,  4  cts.  per 
pound  for  second,  and  3  cts.  per 
pound  for  third,  for  actual  number 
of  pounds  shown.  Maximum  amount 
of  premiums    $   7.00   $   6.00   $   4.50 

Most  attractive  display  of  beeswax, 
quality  and  quantity  up  to  the 
amount  of  150  lbs.  to  be  considered. 
Premiums  to  be  paid  on  a  basis  of 
5  cts.  per  lb.  for  first,  4  cts.  per  lb. 
for  second,  and  3  cts.  per  lb.  for 
third,  for  actual  number  of  pounds 
shown.  Maximum  amount  of  pre- 
miums       $   7.50   $   6.00   $   4.50 

Most  attractive  display  of  best  honey- 
producing  plants,  pressed,  mounted, 
and  named,  not  to  exceed  25  varie- 
ties      $5.00     $3.00     $2.00 
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Italian    bees    and   queen,    single-frame 

nucleus,  in  observatory  hives.  $3.00      $2.00      $1.00 

Black  bees  and  queen,  single-frame 
nucleus,  in  observatory  hives.  $3.00      $2.00      $1.00 

Carniolan  bees  and  queen,  single- 
frame  nucleus,  in  observatory  hives 
$3.00      $2.00      $1.00 

Caucasian  bees  and  queen,  single- 
comb  nucleus,  in  observatory  hives 
$3.00      $2.00      $1.00 

Queen-rearing  nucleus,  showing  frame 
of  queen-cells,  in  observatory  hives 
$5.00      $3.00      $2.00 

Pull     colony     in     full-size     observatory 
hive,    showing    different    parts    and 
appliances  of  hive,  most  instructive 
$3.00      $2.00      $1.00 

Largest,  best,  and  most  instructive 
display  of  nuclei  of  different  races 
of  bees  in  single-comb  observatory 
hives      $5.00"     $3.00      $2.00 

Largest,  be.st,  most  interesting,  attrac- 
tive, and  instructive  exhibition  in 
this    department,    all    things    to    be 

considered     $15.00   $10.00      $5.00 

The  association  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 

department  director  a  fund  which  he  may  procure; 

1,    demonstration   of   the   treatment    and   handling   of 

bees;    2,    the   use   of   machines    in    extracting   honey, 

and  a  demonstration  of  the  process  of  restoring  the 

comb  for  refilling. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  BOOT 


"  PEACH  JUICE  "  TROM  EVAPORATED  PEACHES. 

Mrs.  Root  calls  my  attention  to  a  mistake  in  one 
of  my  statements  on  page  425,  June  15.  I  said  1 
thought  she  used  about  a  pound  of  peaches  to  a 
quart  of  water.  She  says  it  should  have  been  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  to  a  quart  of  water;  and  this  M 
lb.  in  a  quart  of  water  gives  me  both  peaches  and 
juice  for  two  of  my  fruit  suppers,  and  so-  the  peaches 
I  now  have  every  day  with  my  apples  cost  only  1  % 
cents  for  each  meal.  With  "the  above  amount  of 
water,  peach  juice  is  by  no  means  an  expensive 
drink  compared  with  the  drinks  at  the  soda  foun- 
tains, and  I  am  sure  it  is  more  wholesome,  for  it  is 
just  pure  water  and  "  uncooked  food " — the  food 
and  drink  the  great  Father  himself  prepared  for  our 
health   and  happiness. 


VENTILATED   SHOES,   ETC. 

Since  what  was  said  in  Special  Notices  in  our 
issue  for  June  15,  when  the  hot  weather  came  on 
I  found  my  ventilated  shoes  spoken  of  too  heavy, 
and  my  feet  became  unpleasantly  warm.  I  am  now 
feeling  happy  because  of  some  cheap  cloth  shoes  such 
as  Mrs.  Root  wears.  They  cost  only  $1.25;  and  if 
I  am  careful  to  put  on  different  shoes  whenever  it 
rains  and  we  have  muddy  weather,  a  pair  lasts  me 
quite  a  while.  They  are  made  of  such  thin  cloth 
that  they  are  almost  as  comfortable  as  going  bare- 
foot; and  with  a  little  care  in  keeping  the  dust 
brushed  off  with  a  good  stiff  brush  they  do  not  look 
very  untidy — that  is,  I  do  not  have  to  apologize  for 
being  around  "  barefooted  "  when  visitors  come  un- 
expectedly. I  suppose  they  can  be  had  at  almost 
any  shoestore  here  in  the  North,  although  I  did 
not   succeed    in   finding   any    in   Bradentown,    Fla. 


THE  AMERICAN    SEARCHLIGHT. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  track  of  the  way  in  which 
civic  reform  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  you  should  subscribe  for  the 
American  Searchlight,  published  by  the  American 
Civic  Reform  Union,  511  Caxton  Building,  Cleve- 
land. Every  citizen  of  Ohio  should  be  interested  in 
our  Ohio  law  against  "pandering,"  approved  by 
Governor  Cox  April  23,  to  be  effective  in  90  days. 
This  law  makes  it  a  penitentiary  offense  of  from 
two  to  twelve  years  for  being  in  any  manner  ac- 
cessory to  leading  a  young  girl  astray,  or  to  be  en- 
gaged directly  or  indirectly  in  any  phase  of  the 
white-slave  traffic.  Besides  the  penitentiarv  penal- 
ties there  is  a  fne  of  from  $1000  to  $5000.  The 
complete  law  is  given  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Search- 
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light.  I  am  especially  interested  in  this  Civic  Re- 
form Club,  because  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  had  some- 
tliing  to  do  with  getting  it  started.  The  subscription 
price  of  the  journal  is  50  cents  a  year.  Address 
Albert  Sidney  Gregg,  editor,  as  above. 


"  STARVING   AMERICA." 

In  reply  to  the  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
price  of  this  book  see  the  following: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  note  drawing  our  at- 
tention to  your  review  of  McCann's  "  Starving 
America."  The  price  of  this  book  is  $1.50  net,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  note  this  in  your 
next   issue   of   Gleanings. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  your  previous 
request  for  the  book.  In  sending  out  review  copies 
we  always  enclose  a  slip  giving  the  price,  or  mark 
the  price  on  the  title-page. 

.New  York,  June  10.  George  H.  Doran  Co. 

As  friend  Terry  also  gave  the  book  quite  a  favor- 
able notice  it  has  been  rather  perplexing  not  to  be 
able  to  give  the  price.  We  think  the  book  is  well 
worth   the   money. 

Later. — We  have  just  made  arrangements  where- 
by we  can  furnish  the  above  book  clubbed  with 
Gleanings  for  an  even  $2.00. 


DASHEEN    FOR   PLANTING. 

Dasheen  bulbs  are  finally  for  sale  by  a  Tampa 
seedsman.     The   following   explains   itself: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  am  sending  you  an  advertise- 
ment which  I  clip  from  The  Alabama  Times. 

Kerens,   W.  Va.  C.   R.   Miller. 

.SOMETHING    NEW SOMETHING    GOOD. 

Recommended  and  endorsed  by  the  government 
and  leading  agriculturists,  the  dasheen — queen  of 
the  potato  family,  should  be  planted  by  every  farm- 
er. It  tastes  better  than  the  sweet  potato ;  yields 
live  times  as  much  as  the  sweet  potato;  keeps  Isetter 
than  the  sweet  potato.  We  want  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States  to  plant  a  few  dasheens  this  year — 
next  year  you  will  plant  acres.  On  receipt  of  15 
cents  (stamps  or  coin)  we  will  mail  you  a  quart  of 
dasheen  bulbs — enough  to  plant  a  big  patch.  Only 
one  quart  to  each  farmer.  Don't  ask  for  more.  Full 
particulars  how  to  start  and  grow  the  dasheen  with 
every  quart  order.  Address  Crenshaw  Bros.  Seed 
Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  Times. 
If  you  don't,  this  order  can't  be  filled. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  Crenshaw  Brothers 
Seed  Co.,  and  they  are,  without  doubt,  good  for 
whatever  they  offer.  As  there  is  no  date  to  the  above 
clipping,  we  can  not  be  sure  they  are  prepared  at 
the  present  time  to  furnish  bulbs. 


TWO    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    BARRELS    OP    SEED 
POTATOES. 

The  above  is  the  amount  grown  in  the  State  of 
Maine  for  one  seed-potato  firm  in  Boston,  Mass. 
These  potatoes  are  held  in  cold  storage  so  they  will 
be  in  fine  condition  to  plant  in  Florida,  or  anywhere 
else,  for  that  matter,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
carload  has  just  been  shipped  to  a  seedsman  in  Tam- 
pa, Florida,  to  be  held  in  cold  storage  until  October 
and  November.  A  sample  of  the  Red  Bliss  Triumph 
has  been  submitted  to  me,  and  it  was  certainly  in 
beautiful  condition  for  planting.  In  fact,  it  has  al- 
ready been  cut  in  two  and  planted.  You  see  this 
solves  the  difficulty  of  having  good  nice  firm  seed 
potatoes  ready  to  plant  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
in  any  month  of  the  year.  The  difficulty  of  raising 
our  own  seed  potatoes  down  in  Florida  is  that,  un- 
less we  have  cold  storage,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition  until  planting-time  in 
the  fall.  I  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in  keeping 
them  in  my  incubator  cellar  covered  with  dry  sand, 
except  that  the  sprouts  on  them  vi'ere  rather  long 
when  I  got  around  to  care  for  them  the  first  of 
November. 

Of  course  it  is  somewhat  risky  to  plant  potatoes 
on  the  dates  mentioned  during  the  average  winter 
around  Bradentown  and  in  Manatee  Co.  Quite  often 
we  have  frosts  more  or  less;  but  if  the  potatoes  are 
not  too  far  along,  even  if  they  are  nipped  and  killed 
down  pretty  close  to  the  ground,  they  will  pick  up 
and  make  a  good  crop.  He  who  succeeds,  or  even 
contributes  to  the  siiccess  of  giving  hungry  human- 
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ity  good  potatoes  at  a  low  price  every  month  in  the 
year  all  over  the  trorld  is  a  humanitarian,  and  I 
greatly  enjoy  doing  my  part  of  the  work. 

My  dasheens  are  now  doing  finelv,  not  only  down 
in  Florida,  but  I  have  forty  or  fifty  fine-looking 
plants  here  in  Medina,  with  leaves  at  the  present 
time,  July  1,  as  large  as  dinner-plates. 


Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 


The  supplies  I  got  at  your  factory  May  31  were 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Bath,  Ohio,  June  16.         Harley  Wilkinson. 


Please  tell  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  that  his  Home  papers 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  his  Cheltenham  readers 
who  hope  he  will  continue  them  for  many  years  to 
come.  A.  H.  Bowen. 

Coronation   Road,   Cheltenham,  England,   May  31. 


A    KIND    WORD    AND    A    KIND    OFFER    FROM    A    JAMAICA 
BUSINESS    MAN. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  am  an  American  businessman 
doing  business  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  and  I  have  come 
across  G-leanings  for  October,  and  am  pleased  to 
read  your  articles.  The  opportunity  to-day  for  the 
laymen  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  won- 
derful. I  enclose  some  leaflets  which  I  am,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  sending  out  free  all  over  the  world 

1  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  supply  to  any  one  who  v.  ill 
send  me  his  address  on  a  postcard  (postage  on  cards 

2  cts.,  and  on  letters  5  cts.  to  Jamaica). 
Jamaica,  B.  W.  I..  Nov.  4.       E.  B.  Hopkins. 


A     KIND     WORD     FROM     FAR-OFF     BRITISH     COLUMBIA. 

[We  let  the  writer  of  the  following  story  tell  it  in 
his  own  quaint   phraseology. — A.   I.   R.] 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — This  is  first  my  letter  to  you. 
I  am  trying  to  -rn-ite  Enghsh.    I   am  a   foreigner. 

I  find  we  shall  read  what  is  good,  and  never  shall 
we  say  in  this  world  we  have  not  time  to  read,  and 
especially  when  we  come  to  be  of  old  age. 

In  your  writing  in  Gleanings  you  are  very  se- 
vere on  big  able-bodied  man  abegging. 

I  been  thinking  what  will  replace  you  in  your 
journal  in  your  good  Home  talk  when  you  be  "here 
no  more,  or  when  you  come  to  die.  In  my  own 
hearth  you  been  always  to  me  as  model  man.  When 
young  you  first  make  a  start  by  working  for  your 
daily  bread;  and  now  in  your  old  age  it  is  right  for 
every  man  when  he  come  to  old  age  to  be  sure  to 
belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  now  sure  for  Clirist.  I  feel  glad  I  find  the 
Lord  our  God  is  with  us;  and  he  is  too  holy  to  be 
with  sinners. 

I  am  trying  now  every  day  to  live  righteous  be- 
fore him. 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  journal,  and  can  not  write 
good  Enghsh.  I  learn  a  little  writing  from  reading, 
and  reading  I  learn  by  myself.  I  keep  bees  now  to 
make  money,  and  I  like  bees  much,  I  must  sav,  for 
pleasure. 

Elwine,  B.  C,  Canada,  Nov.  13.  H.  Kaceb. 


A     GROCER    WHO     didn't    "  BACK     DOWN  "    WHEN     HE 
LOST    SOME    OF    HIS    CUSTOMERS. 

I  saw  in  Gleanings  a  short  time  ago  where  a 
beekeeper  stopped  his  paper  because  Bro.  Root 
preached  temperance.  He  liked  his  rum;  but  you 
can  continue  mine  for  his  good  work  and  good  ser- 
mons. Inclosed  find  one  dollar  for  another  year,  and 
then  don't  stop  it  if  I  am  alive  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  for  I  want  to  see  the  rum  business  step  down 
and  out.  We  are  a  manufacturing  town  of  about 
6000  population ;  have  16  to  17  places  where  rum 
is  sold ;  but  we  have  a  strong  temperance  sentiment, 
and  are  in  hopes  to  win  out  this  spring.  Two  years 
ago  we   came  within  44  of  going  dry. 

I  am  in  the  grocery  business.  "Two  years  ago 
some  of  the  rumsellers  stopped  trading  with  me  be- 
cause I  stood  for  temperance ;  but  last  year  my  trade 
increased  over  $2000.  I  believe  right  will  prevail. 
I  don't  believe  in  selling  out  for  a  httle  pottage. 
I  am  65  years  old,  and  I  never  voted  to  license  men 
to  sell  rum,   and  I  think  it  is  a  poor  time  to  com- 


mence now.  There  is  not  a  man  in  town  selling  rum 
to-day  but  commenced  tlie  business  since  I  became  a 
voter;  and  the  idea  that  /  should  conform  to  their 
wishes!  I  am  for  temperance,  to  stay.  God  being 
my  helper,  I  mean  to  show  my  colors  at  the  polls  on 
election   day. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10.      Geo.  H.  Adkins. 


A   TURNING-POINT  IN  A  LIFE  ;   A  KIND  WORD  FOE  THE 
ABC    BOOK. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  25  years,  if  I  were 
asked  what  was  the  most  important  influence  exerted 
upon  my  life,  I  believe  that,  without  any  study  what- 
ever, I  should  say  that  the  reading,  20  years  ago, 
of  a  copy  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  by  A.  I. 
Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio.  At  the  time  I  read  it  I  was 
an  apprentice  stair-builder  in  the  old  Phoenix  Lum- 
ber Co.'s  mill  a;  Houston,  Texas,  and  my  older  broth- 
er and  myself  were  operating  a  ten-acre  apiary  and 
poultry -ranch  some  four  miles  from  the  city,  going 
back  and  forth  to  our  work  day  and  night. 

This  work  was  the  first  thing  in  the  way  of  con- 
structive literature  I  had  read  since  finishing  the 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson"  several  years  nrevious; 
and,  coming  just  at  the  time  it  did,  I  am  confident 
that  it  is  to  be  accredited  for  being  the  means  of 
enlisting  my  interest  in  the  subject  of  science  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  and  that  practically  any  and 
all  of  the  reputation  I  enjoy  as  a  scientist  to-day  is 
to  be   traced  to  this  book. 

As  a  practical  work  on  entomology  as  related  to 
the  tee  it  stands  without  a  peer;  and  on  account  of 
the  many  allied  industries  which  depend  for  a  part 
or  all  of  their  success  on  the  apiarist,  I  found  it  to 
be  a  good  text-book,  not  only  on  horticulture  and 
carpentry,   but  on   the  subject  of  mechanics   as   well. 

The  way  Novice  had  of  inventing  any  thing  he 
needed  stimulated  my  intellect  to  "  go  and  do  like 
wise;"  and  the  Patent  Office  will  be  able  to  attest 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  "  some  things  doing  " 
in  my  cranial  cavity,  as  at  this  time  there  are  38 
inventions  to  my  credit,  some  patented,  others  not 
more  than  barely   completed. 

My  main  invention  is  the  motor  plow,  which  I  be- 
lieve I  tan  truthfully  say  has  never  been  out  of  mj 
mind  for  an  entire  week  since  I  received  the  first 
inception  of  the  idea,  some  18  years  ago,  and  if 
to-day  it  were  in  use  here  in  this  fertile  "  South 
Plains  or  Ballinger  Country  "  it  would  save  the 
farmers  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  feed-bills, 
taved  l:y  not  having  to  feed  any  thing  on  Sundays, 
rainy  days,  and  during  idle  periods  during  the  yeai. 

There  is  a  maturity  of  intellectual  development 
possible  to  the  few  who  search  for  the  secrets  of 
science  which  enables  a  man  to  create  new  things 
almO'St  as  easily  as  the  average  man  can  go  along 
his  plodding  routine  work  with  his  divinely  poten- 
tial mind  in  a  condition  of  mental  atrophy. 

To-day  as  I  was  driving  along  among  the  fragrant 
catclaw  (acacia)  and  niesquite  (prosopis)  and  al- 
falfa (medicago)  I  could  not  keep  from  thinking 
about  how  the  flying  over  his  head  of  a  swarm  of 
bees  some  48  years  ago  changed  the  life  history  of  A. 
I.  Root,  and  how,  in  turn,  his  writing  and  my  reading 
his  book  on  the  subject  had  changed  my  life  history, 
and,  like  the  story  of  the  house  that  -Jack  built,  how 
it  goes  on  and  on,  until  no  man  may  measure  the 
final  result  of  a  careless  swarm  of  bees  flying  over 
one  young  carpenter,  and  how  it  had  its  indirect  in- 
fluence on  another  young  stair-building  carpenter  20 
years  later. 

Some  time  I  shall  write  an  article  telling  the  story 
of  success  with  the  honeybee  in  Central  Texas,  near 
this  town  of  Ballinger;  and  I  am  writing  now  for 
prices  on  the  latest  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  with  the  intention  of  giving  them  as  prizes 
to  the  young  readers  of  my  paper ;  and  I  shall  ex- 
pect every  one  who  reads  a  copy  to  add  his  mite  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  understanding. 

Ballinger,  Texas,  May  1.  A.  S.  Whitten. 


GREAT     LAKES     MAP  ;     SEND     FOR    INTERESTING    VACA- 
TION   LITERATURE. 

The  D.  &  C.  Line,  which  operates  daily  steamer 
service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  containing  the  largest  map  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  showing  routes  to  all  summering  places.  You 
should  have  one  to  plan  your  vacation.  A  request 
with  two-cent  stamp  enclosed  will  bring  it.  Write 
now. 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co.,  Detroit. 


20  GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 

SPECIAI-  SALE! 

Root's  Goods  Below  Our  Cost 


Beekeepers  will  change  their  minds  and  use  different  kinds  of  supers  all  of 
a  sudden.  Our  trade  used,  before  section-supers,  shipping  cases,  etc.,  while  now 
nearly  every  beekeeper  in  our  locality  produces  bulk  comb  honey,  which,  conse- 
quently, leaves  us  with  a  big  stock  of  section  supers  on  hand,  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  sell  very  cheap  just  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  all  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, just  as  we  received  them  from  the  factory,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  only  we  have  hardly  any  more  sale  for  them  in  our  local- 
ity. 

60  2  P-8 37  each 

100  4  I-IO 55  each 

80  2  I-IO 40  each 

35  4  S-10 55  each 

75  2  S-10 45  each 

10,000  4  X  5  X  13/8  plain  sections,  100  for  .55;  300  for  $2.00;  1000  for  $3.70. 


70  2  1-8 

37  each 

25  4  1-8 

50  each 

65  4  S-8 

40  2  S-8 

40  4  P-8 

50  each 

37  each 

50  each 

SHIPPING-CASES 

With  glass,  in  lots  of  10  100 

150  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4^4  x  II/2  sections $1.30  $12.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4l^  x  V/s  sections 90  8.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4l^  x  I1/2  sections 85  8.00 

100  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 1.20  11.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  f or  4  x  5  x  is/g  sections 90  8.50 


HONEY-CANS 

As  in  previous  seasons,  we  have  prepared  a  very  large  and  complete  stock 
of  honey-cans  in  our  warehouse,  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  you.  Our 
honey-cans  this  season  are  the  product  of  the  largest  independent  can-manufac- 
turing company  in  the  United  States,  and  are  warranted  to  be  the  best  grade 
possible  to  procure.  Every  can  and  case  is  fully  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  The  boxes  are  of  the  very  best  material  that  can  be  obtained  for 
packing  honey-cans,  being  strong  and  substantial,  and  securely  nailed  with  ce- 
ment-coated nails. 

Prices  quoted  on  application.  Full  line  of  Root's  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
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PRINTYPE 


Receives  the  Plaudits  of  the  Public 

Vigilant  Protector  of  People's  Eyesight  Hail- 
ed as  a  Benefactor  by  Many  Thousands  of 
Enthusiastic  Admirers.  "  Officer  Printype  " 
Responds  with  Becoming  Modesty. 

Officer  Prlntype  says:  "  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  ova- 
tion which  has  greeted  my  appearance  in  your  midst.  I  am 
simply  doing  my  sworn  duty  in  ridding  the  Business  and 
Financial  Districts  of  the  Bad  Characters  that  for  years 
have  made  Typewriters  a  menace  to  your  eyesight.  I  have 
mercilessly  exposed  and  relentlessly  pursued  these  dan- 
gerous Typewriter  Types,  which  are  responsible  for  more 
cases  of  Defective  Vision  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

"  Report  direct  to  my  Headquarters,  in  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer Building,  Chicago,  any  machine  whose  type  is  vio- 
lating the  Optical  Law  and  I'll  have  the  offender  haled 
before  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion." 

Prinf^pc — i^ 

OUIVEI^ 

Typcwri't^r 

Prlntype  Is  owned  and  controlled  exclusively 
by  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

America  rings  with  praise  and  applause  for  Prin- 
type.  This  superb  new  typewriter  type  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  typewriter  innovation 
brought  out  in   recent  years. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  seen  this 
new  type  and  wondered  what  it  was  that  made 
Printype  Correspondence  seem  like  a  spoken  mes- 
sage. There's  virility,  strength  and  charm  in  Prin- 
type correspondence.  There's  refinement  and  "class" 
and  style. 

Not  because  of  its  novelty — it's  inherent  in  the 
ti/pe ! 

A  Vast  Improvement 

Printype  is  designed  in  shaded  letters  and  numer- 
als, like  the  type  in  which  books  and  magazines  are 
printed.  It  is  book  type  transformed  and  adapted  to 
modern    typewriter    requirements. 


This  radical  departure  from  the  old  style  "  out- 
line "  letters  makes  it  possible  to  produce  on  The 
Oliver  Tyirwriter  a  page  of  manuscript  as  clear 
and  attractive  as  that  of  the  finest  book.  The  Oliver 
is  the  first  and  only  typewriter  that  successfully 
prints  print ! 

The  Primary  Reason 

Printype  resulted  from  our  discovery  that  "  out- 
line "  type,  with  its  sameness,  due  to  absence  of 
shading,  was  harmful  to  the  eyes. 

The  Silent  Test 

For  months,  without  any  advertising,  we  put  hun- 
dreds of  Printype  Oliver  Type\vi-iters  into  actual 
service,  in  many  diverse  lines  of  business.  "We  want- 
ed the  public's  verdict.  It  came  in  a  burst  of  admir- 
ation and  a  flood  of  orders  that  proved  Printype  a 
brilliant  success. 

Printype  letters,  wherever  seen,  excited  the  keen- 
est interest.  Business  men  who  received  their  first 
Printype  letter  almost  invariably  answered  post  haste 
— "  Where  did  you  get  that  type  I  "  Thus  Printype 
captured  the  country  without  firing  a  single  shot. 

Price  Not  Advanced 

The  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter  sells  foro  $100. 
You  can  pay  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  a  day.  The 
"  Printyper  "  is  our  latest  and  best  model.  The  new 
type  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  value,  but  not  one 
cent  to  the  price.  A  small  cash  payment  brings  the 
machine.  "  (248) 


Send  Printype  Coupon  Now! 


If  you  or  any 

one  in  whom 
you  are  Inter- 
eBted  contem- 
plate grolng-  to 
a  BuBlnesB  Col- 
leg:e,  write  u$ 
first  »nd  we 
will,  without 
ehargfe.  supply 
you  with  some 
very  Talnabl* 
inform  a  1 1  o  n 
on  the  subject. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 
116  Prospect  St..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Tell  Officer  "Printype"  to  write  me 
a  letter  and  send  me  his  book.  I  am 
interested. 

yame 

^[(Idress 


dilHlilli 


Easy  Riding— 
Double  Tire  Mileage! 

You  enjoy  a  Cartercar  every  mile  of  the  way,  over  all  kinds  of  roads, 
because  it  does  not  jerk  nor  jar.  In  changing  speeds  you  simply 
move  a  lever  forward  or  backward  and  change  instantly  and  noise- 
lessly from  one  speed  to  any  other.    There  are  unlimited  speeds  too. 

This  same  feature  also  prevents  wear  on  all  parts — and  especially  on 
tires.  Many  owners  tell  us  that  they  get  twice  the  usual  mileage. 
Just  think  what  this  means  to  you  in  your  upkeep  expense  bills. 

Gearless  Transmission 

A  Cartercar  has  no  gears  in  the  transmission — no  clutch.  It  is  simple^ — so 
simple  that  it  is  trouble-proof.  You  have  power  to  climb  50  per  cent  grades 
— unlimited  speeds — which  means  service  that  you  can  not  possibly  get  from 
any  other  ear.  If  you  want  the  best  possible  value  from  the  money  you  invest 
in  your  ear  then  you  want  the  Cartercar.  Let  us  prove  these  statements  to 
your  own  satisfaction. 

Cartercar  Company, 

Pontiac,  Mich. 


MODEL  5A — Five  passenger  Tour- 
ing Car.  With  electric  starting  and 
lighting  system  and  complete  equip- 
ment        $1700 


MODEL  5B— A  big,  classy  Road- 
ster. With  electric  starting  and 
lighting  system  and  complete  equip- 
ment      $1600 
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TAKE  ONE  OF  THESE    '' 


Special  Offers  on  Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

if  vou  want  to  get  more  profit  and  pleasure  from  j'Oar  oees.  Yovi  have  read  on  the  preced- 
ing page  of  the  extra  value  we  propose  to  give  to  readers  of  Glicanixgs  in  Bee  Culture 
through  1913.  You  know  that  our  regular  subscription  price  is  $1.00  per  year  (24  semi- 
monthly numbers).    These  combination  offers  afford  still  greater  value. 


Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture 


(ONK  YEAR) 
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with  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture, 
the  leading  text-book  on  beekeeping. 

(with  Dr.  Miller's  Fifty  Years  Among  the 
( Bees. 

Z.    Hutchinson's   Advanced   Bee 


$2.50 


J  wi 


th    W. 
ulture. 


\  Avith  T.  B.  Terry's  great  book,  How  to  Keep 
j  AVell  and  Live  Long. 

j  with  Milo  Hastings'  book  on  practical  poul- 
)  try  culture,  The  Dollar  Hen. 

I  with  the  new  revised  edition  of  The  ABC 
of  Potato  Culture,  by  T.  B.  Terry  and  A.  I. 
Root. 

with  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following 
books  from  the  Gleanings  library:  Town- 
send  Bee-book,  Doolittle's  Year's  Work  in 
an  Out-apiary,  Alexander's  Practical  Bee 
Culture,  Hand  System  of  Swarm  Control, 
Natural  History  of  the  Honeybee. 


1.50 
}$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

$1.00 


$1.00 


with  an  Untested  Italian  Queen.  ( Queen  j  /tht  -f  ^  i\ 
to  be  mailed  at  our  convenience  during  therJK  A«^vl 
season,  when  we  have  a  surplus.  J 

with  a  Root  Standard  S  Jiuker  (tin)  ;  diam- 
eter of  the  barrel  3^  inches.  One  of  the 
best  smokers  made,  both  in  principle  and 
construction. 


1.75 


with  a  No.  2  Bee-veil.  This  veil  is  made  of 
cotton  tulle  wiih  silk  tulle  face,  and  is  ad- 
'  justable  to  any  medium-sized  hat.  It  has 
an  elastic  cord  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
hems. 

with  a  pair  of  Bee-gloves.  Our  special  bee- 
gloves  are  made  with  long  sleeves  and  of 
heavy  drilling  for  wear  in  the  bee-yard. 
(Sizes:  Small,  medium,  or  large). 


1.35 


1.25 


Canadian  postage  on  each  of  above  combinations  30  cts.  extra.    Foreign  postage  60  cts. 
additional.     Many  other  combinations  to  choose  from.    Ask  for  our  combination  catalog. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


I  enclose  $ for  combinations  checked. 


Name    . 
Address 


Don't  forget  extra  postage  for  Canada  or  foreign  countries. 


JLLY    15,    1913 
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falcon'  Queens 


Three -band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Carniolans 

Untested,  July  I  to  October  1     .      .     One,  §  .75;     six,  §4-. -Jo;  twelve,  $8.00 
Select  untested,  July  1  to  October  1,       "         1.00        "       6.50         "  10.00 

Tested,  .*;i.oO  each.     Select  tested,  $!2.00  each. 


All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous  nuclei. 
Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  cage  cover. 
A  full  line  of  bee  supplies  and  foundation    manufactured  bj'  us  at  Falconer,  N.  Y. 
W^rite  for  samjiles  of  our  foundation  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 


Red  Catalog,  Postpaid. 


"Simplifiad  Beekeeping,"  postpaid. 


W.   T.   FALCONER  MFC  CO  ,  FALCONER,   N.   Y. 

I  Where  the  good   bee-hives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  ^^°^i"o^°°o'„J*^i°4T''i)tw^^^^ 
ItPaystoSuy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  G°VVwilfampany?watertown,wu; 


Established  1885 

We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  61-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  g-iven  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


THREE-BAND 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

I  am  now  in  position  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  of  a  superior  strain  which  are  noted  for 
their  gentleness,  honey -gathering  qualities, 
and  there  are  none  better  for  wintering.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  orders  for  BEES  BY 
THE  POUND  WITHOUT  COMB,  with  or 
without  queens;  also  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 

New  England  Distributor 

of   Beekeepers'   Supplies 

Catalog  Free 


EARL  M.  NICHOLS 

Lyonsville,  Massachusetts 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 


How  much  can  you  see 


How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


.00  per  year.  .    10c  a  single  copy. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elimin- 
ated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
albout  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


EASTERN    GRADING  RULES   FOR   COMB   HONEY. 

Fancy.- — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur/iice 
slightly   soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.   1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW     HONEY  GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE 
COLORADO     STATE    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION,    DECEMBER     13,     1911. 

FANCY  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  capings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in   this   grade   to   weigh   less   than    13  V2    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber ;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  Vz  ounces. 
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Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,   but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,   light  amber,   and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  containL'd  li'.i..  . 


Boston. — Fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb,  16  to  17; 
fancy  white,   11  to  12.    Beeswax,   30. 

Boston,  July  5.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Indianapolis. — Market  is  now  practically  bare  of 
fancy  white  comb  honey.  No.  1  white  is  selling  at 
16  to  17;  amber  comb  is  in  slow  demand,  and  at 
varied  prices.  Best  extracted  sells  at  from  11  to  12 
in  five-gallon  cans,  according  to  quantity.  Beeswax 
is  in  good  demand,  and  producers  are  being  paid 
30  cents  cash  or  32  in  trade. 

Indianapolis,  July  5.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Chicago. — At  this  writing  some  of  the  new  comb 
honey  has  come  on  the  market.  The  A  No.  1  to  fan- 
cy grades  have  sold  readily  at  17  to  18  cts.,  and  the 
No.  1  at  about  1  ct.  per  lb.  less.  No  other  gi-ades 
have  yet  appeared.  This,  of  course,  is  all  white 
comb  in  one-pound  sections.  No  sales  have  yet  been 
made  of  extracted  honey  of  this  year's  harvest.  Bees- 
wax is  steady  in  price  at  from  30  to  32,  according 
to  color  and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  July  3.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co, 


Zanesville. — Best  grades  of  white  comb  honey 
still  command  18  to  19  cts.,  but  the  unusually  good 
lioney-flow  (locally  at  least)  is  likely  to  result  in 
oon.siderable  weakening  of  the  market.  Best  white 
extracted,  which  has  been  selling  at  9  to  11,  accord- 
ing to  quantity,  will  probably  cb'op  a  point  or  two 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  For  beeswax  we  now 
offer,  in  trade,  31  to  32,  according  to  color  and 
quality;   in  cash,  29  to  30. 

Zanesville,   July   5.  Edmund  W.   Peirce. 
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FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Now,  Then,  for  Your  Early  Bee-supply  Orders! 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  T^ee  Supplies  you  want. 

Our  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Also  send  u-<  your  old  comhs. 

We  will  render  your  wax  and  save  you  money. 

Write  for  particulars. 


204  Walnut  Street 
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An  Active  Season 
is  Here 


A  carload  of  perfectly  new  goods  is  just  on  hand  from  the  factory, 
and  another  car  is  expected  any  day,  and  the  factory  has  booked 
us  for  four  cars.  This  brings  up  our  assortment  so  that  we  can 
now  furnish  almost  any  thing  listed  in  the  catalog  at  once. 

Hives  should  be  ordered  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  swarms. 
Frames,  and  other  inside  fixtures  too,  should  be  put  together  now. 

If  you  are  wanting  any  special  goods,  orders  should  be  made  at 
once.  Other  cars  are  coming  regularly  from  the  factory,  and  we 
can  save  you  considerable  in  transportation  charges  by  having 
your  goods  come  with  ours  in  the  car. 

The  mailing  of  our  new  catalog  was  completed  some  time  ago.  If 
you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  us  a  postal-card  request  for 
this  catalog. 

If  you  want  to  buy  in  quantities  considerably  larger  than  quoted 
in  the  catalog,  give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  price 
accordingly. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Root  quality  goods,  make  a  beginning  this 
season.  You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  results.  Our  branch  is 
maintained  for  service  in  this  line  and  we  can  give  it  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

We  are  sole  agents  in  Ohio  for  the  Roller  Tray  Incubator  and 
Brooder — the  best  in  the  market.    Write  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

214G  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey   reports   continued  from  page   2. 

New  York. — We  are  looking  forward  to  a  good 
season  for  both  comb  and  extracted  honey,  as  the 
market  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  of  last  year's  stock. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  Southern  honey  this  year,  as 
Porto  Rico,  Cuban,  Mexican,  and  a  little  Florida. 
White  comb  honey  will  bring  from  13  to  16  cents 
per  pound.  Fancy  and  white  extracted  from  7% 
to  9  cents.  Chas.  Israel  &  Bros. 

New  York,  July  8. 


Cincinnati. — The  market  is  in  good  shape  to 
receive  the  new  crop  of  honey,  which  will  be  a 
big  one  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Our  advice  is, 
that  the  early  bird  will  get  the  price,  and  those  who 
wait  will  be  sorry  for  it.  We  can  use  quick  ship- 
ments of  comb  honey,  and  are  selling  what  we  have 
at  from  15  to  16 '^  cts.  by  the  case,  some  cheaper 
at  wholesale.  Extracted  honey  for  table  use  we  are 
selling  at  7  V^  to  10,  and  amber  honey  in  barrels  at 
6  to  7Vi,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  pur- 
chased. For  choice  bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are 
paying   30  cts.   delivered  here. 

Cincinnati,  July  3.       The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co 


St.  Louis. — The  receipts  of  Southern  honey  in 
barrels  and  five-gallon  i  ans  continue  to  arrive,  and 
prices  are  established  at  6*4  cents  in  barrels  and  7 
in  cans,  for  pure  light-amber  honey.  There  is  no 
California  or  other  Western  honey  to  speak  of  in 
this  market,  and  quotations  are  nominal  at  8  to  8% 
for  white,  and  8  for  light  amber,  all  in  five-gallon 
cans.  Comb  honey  is  not  in  demand  at  all,  and  the 
receipts  are  also  small.  The  quotations  are  nominal 
for  fancy  white  comb  honey  at  16  to  17;  No.  2 
white,  15  ;  light  amber,  13  to  14*  bv  the  case,  fancv 
white  comb  honey,  $3.65  to  $3.75;  No.  2  white, 
$3.25  to  $3.40;  amber,  $2.75  to  $3.10,  according  to 
((V.ality.  Dark  or  broken  honey  is  almost  unsalable. 
IJeeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  32  for  prime.  Im- 
pure and  inferior  sells  for  less. 

R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  7. 


Merited  Growth  of  Banking 
By  Mail 

The  extensive  growth  of  the 
BANKING  BY  MAIL  plan  is  fitlly 
merited  by  the  great  benefit  which 
thousands  of  people  derive  from  it. 
BANKING  BY  MAIL  is  a  modern 
convenience  which  enables  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  safety  and  satis- 
factory rate  of  interest  which  re- 
sults from  depositing  funds  in  large, 
well-managed  banks. 

WE  INVITE 
BANKING  BY  MAIL. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

Four  per  cent  compound  intere.st  on  savings 


.     .     ROOT'S   .     . 

POWER  HONEY   EXTRACTORS 

Our  new  catalog  is  full  of  information  about  these  labor-saving 
machines.  With  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  the 
power  extractors  are  being  sold  largely  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  present  demand  is  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Read  what  a  California  producer  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
disinterested  party,  which  we  are  permitted  to  see  and  publish : 

Gentlemen: — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  ball-bearino^  Root 
Automatic  extractor,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  This  machine  runs 
so  easy  that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and  the  men, 
while  using  the  No.  17,  which  I  formerly  had,  could  average  only  1000  lbs.  per  day, 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  3000  lbs.  with  but  one  additional  man.  N^o 
apiary  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for  making  an  invention  that  is  such 
a  satisfaction,  and  financially  to  the  honey -producers'  interests. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.  B.  B.  Hogaboom. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  new  catalog 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

New  York,  13P-U1  Franklin  St.  Chicago.  ai.S-SSl  In.stitute  Place;*-  '        Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St. 

Des  Moine.s,  565  W.  7th  St.        St.  Paul,  1021  Mississippi  St.        Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  many  large  centers 
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RUSH  ORDERS 

BY  MAIL. — Has  your  "  forgettery  "  been  working?  And  right  this  minute  you  need 
foundation  or  other  items.  See  page  1  of  our  catalog,  and  it  gives  parcel-post  rates  on 
various  articles. 

BY  EXPRESS. — Larger  shipments  than  can  go  by  mail  we  can  rush  out  at  once.  Par- 
cel-post and  express  orders  receive  our  first  attention. 

BY  FREIGHT. — Our  rule  is  "ship  same  day  the  order  is  received,"  and  we  break  it 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Notice  that  Lansing  is  the  railroad  center  of  Michigan 
from  which  freight  shipments  can  be  delivered  quickest. 

And  we  fill  all  orders  with  Root's  goods.     Just  remember  that  too.     Send  for  cata- 
log.    Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,   LANSING,  MICH. 

OPPOSITE    LAKE    SHORE    DEPOT. 


FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Send  10  names  of  fruit-prowers  and  10  cents,  and 
get  "The  Southern  Fruit  Grower"  four  months. 
Tells  all  about  fruit-growing,  gardening,  poultry- 
raising,  etc.,  in  the  South.  Contains  from  32  to  40 
pages  each  month.    Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 
Depl.  BC,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


BEES  AND  SUPPLIES 

You  will  soon  need  a  bill  of  supplies.  Let  us  quote 
you  before  placing  your  order.  We  please  thousands, 
why  not  you  ?    Catalog  free. 

I.J.  STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


^Swart_hmore,o 
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Am  now  shipping  Untested  Queens 
from  My 

Celebrated  Pedigreed  Strain 

My  bees  are  the  product  of  many 
yt-ars  of  breedinij-  bv  SWARTH- 
MOKE  and  HENRY  ALLEY.  Both 
names  stand  out  like  beacon  lit^hts 
among-  our  past  and  i)resent 
breeders,  for  the  best  queens  ever 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
Never  had  foul  brood. 

Swarthmore   Apiaries, 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterer^:;  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  $1.00;  .select  tested,  $1.50.  Plans 
"  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15c;  "  How  to  Increase," 
15c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT.  Gienwood,  Mich. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


§!• 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shippiiifj,-  ca.ses  for  your  comb  honejs  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  (50-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,      •        26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       -       TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


'  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


Bee  Supplies ! 


When  you  are  in  urgent  need  of  bee  supplies  you  will  likely 
consider  two  details — quality  and  promptness.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  I  have  handled  the  Root  quality  of 
goods,  shipping  from  Indianapolis  at  the  factory  schedule  of 
prices.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  as  to  mate- 
rial, workmanship,  and  accuracy,  their  equal  is  not  to  be 
had  elsewhere.  An  immense  stock  on  hand  at  all  times, 
and  no  old  or  inferior  goods  offered  at  any  price.  Nearly 
every  order  is  filled  within  a  few  hours  after  arrival,  and 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  feature  is  the  finest  adver- 
tising that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  place  on  my  house. 
We  have  so  many  railroads  and  express  companies  at  our 
command  that  shipping  promptly  from  here  is  not  a  hard- 
ship. The  parcel  post  is  a  boon  to  all  of  us,  and  these  pack- 
ages are  taken  up  by  Uncle  Sam  three  times  a  day. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  beekeeper.  If  you  are  in  need  of  more  sections, 
foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper  honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or 
any  thing  required  about  the  bees,  I  believe  I  can  make  it 
to  your  advantage  to  write  me.  My  catalog  mailed  free  to 
any  address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root 
catalog  in  ordering,  prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
you  send  your  wax  here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you 
will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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"By  Airship" 

A  customer  writes,  "  You  must  have  sent 
my  last  order  by  airship,  it  got  here  with 
such   lightning   speed." 

Handicapped  by  a  flood  loss  that  neces- 
sitated an  entirely  new  stock  just  at  a 
time  when  the  Root  factory  was  crowded 
with  orders,  it  has  taxed  my  resources  to 
the  utmost  to  maintain  my  reputation  for 
promptness  in  the  delivery  of  supplies.  The 
most  active  season  for  a  number  of  years 
has  made  the  task  doubly  difficult.  Possi- 
bly a  few  customers  may  have  been  incon- 
venienced at  the  outset.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  my  stock  is  now  practically 
complete,  and  new  goods  are  arriving  right 
along.  With  the  better  facilities  of  my  new 
location,  and  additional  help  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rush  season,  I  feel  that  all 
customers,  old  and  new,  will  be  served 
here  with  as  little  delay  and  as  great  sat- 
isfaction as  would  be  possible  anywhere. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  all  factories 
and  supply  dealers  are  now  experiencing 
a  rush  of  orders,  and  are  severely  taxed  to 
fill  orders  as  promptly  as  their  customers 
might  desire,  ix  possible,  place  your  order 
a  few  days  before  goods  are  actually  re- 
quired,   and   you   will   not   be   disappointed. 


E.  W.  Pcirce,  Zancsville,  0. 

Alrdome  BIdg..  South  Sixth  St. 


P: 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON.  McLachlen  Building-,  Comer 
Tenth  and  G  Sts..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Boston 


is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS, 


New  England  Beekeepers 

Every  THin^  in  Supplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices       Save  Freight 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  gave  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

t  28  Grand  Avenue 


LEWIS  BEEWARE  m' 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoo  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wit. 


LOCKHART'S  SILVER-CRAY  CARNIOLANS 

"LINE  BRED'"  for  the  past  2T  years.  They  are  VERY  hardy,  gentle,  prolific,  great  workers,  and  builders  of 
VERY  WHITE  combs,  and  use  mostly  wax  in  place  of  propolis.  Untested  queen,  $1.00;  si.x  for  §5.00;  dozen  for 
$9.00.  Select  untested  queen.  81.25;  six  for  $6.00;  dozen  for  Sll.OO.  Tested  queen,  $3.00:  six  for  ?9.00:  dozen  for 
$15.00.  Select  tested.  S3  00.  Best  breeder,  85.00.  Extra  .select,  the  very  best  we  have,  SlO.OO.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed in  United  States  and  Canada.    No  foul  brood  here. 


F.  A.  LOCKHART  &  CO.,  Lake  George,  New  York. 


The  Beekeepers'  Review  .  .  . 

was  fortunate  in  securing  from  its  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder,  his  write-up  of  his 
successful  system  of  management  of  3000  COLONIES  OF  BEES  IN  50  YARDS.  As 
all  up-to-date  honey-producers  will  be  interested  in  this  great  series  of  ten  articles,  be- 
ginning in  the  July  number  of  the  REVIEW,  we  will  for  50  cts.  mail  the  REVIIiW  for 
the  last  half  of  1913,  containing  the  first  six  articles  of  the  series,  and  in  addition  (to 
those  who  ask  for  it)  send  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  the  REVIEW  containing  the 
report  of  the  National  meeting  at  Cincinnati.  Those  two  numbers  alone  contain  96  pages. 
Subscribe  to-dav  !  Don't  miss  a  single  number  containing  the  scries,  3000  COLONIES 
IN  50  YARDS"  :MANAGED  FROM  ONE  OFFICE.      .      .      Address,  with  remittance. 


The  Beekeepers'  Review,    .     . 


Northstar,  Michigan 


10  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

Swarming  is  Here! 


Are  you  prepared  for  the  increase?  Be  fore- 
handed, and  liave  your  hives  all  ready.  We 
carry  a  large  line  of  hives  and  other  goods. 
Our  catalog  for  1913  will  be  sent  on  request. 

^Sections  and  Fotindation 

A  half  million  sections  on  hand,  and  a  ton  or 
more  foundation  ready  for  instant  shipment. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CELLAR  WINTERING 


A  long  article  on  this  subject  is  to  appear  in  the 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  beginning  with 
August,  1913,  number,  continuing  through  Sep- 
tember, 1913.     It  is  written  by 

DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 

himself  a  cellar  winterer.  Dr.  Miller  gives  the  results  of  his  experiences  and 
experiments,  with  comments  on  the  same,  in  a  manner  interesting  and 
instructive  to  all.  The  October  number  of  the  same  journal  will  contain 
criticisms  of  the  article  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Government  Department, 
with  Dr.  Miller's  replies. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  is  in  Europe 
for  a  few  months  investigating  the  different  races  of  bees,  etc  ,  there.  Read 
what  he  has  to  say  in  the  coming  numbers. 

Subscribe  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  now.  Only  $1  00  a  year  (post- 
age 10  cts.  extra  to  Canada;  25  cts.  to  foreign  countries,  per  year). 

American  Bee  Journal ....  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


TOLEDO 
PORT  HURON 
^GODERICH 

ST^I^fNAC^ 


cs 


E    CHARMS    OF    OUR     SUMMER     SEA 


Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in 

America 
WhoKD  Ynil   Pan  Rn  ^°  matter  to  what  point  you  want  to  go.  use  D.  &  C. 
llllClC    lUU   UCIM  UU   Line  Steamers  operating  to  all  important  ports. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  May  1  st  to  November  1  st.  City  of 
Detroit  III  and  City  of  Cleveland  III,  two  of  the  largest  side  wheel  steamers  in  the  world, 
on  this  division  June  10th  to  September  10th.  Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  April  15th  to  December  1st.  During  July  and  August  two  boats  out  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 

Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.  Ten 
Day  Stopover  allowed  at  Alpena  either  direction  on  tourist  tickets  without  additional 
cost.    Daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  trips  weekly,  June  15th  to 
September  1 0th  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  Monday 
up-bound  and  Saturday  down-bound. 

Special  DayTripsbetweenDetroit  and  Cleveland.During  July  and  August 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  out  of  Detroit;  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  of  Cleveland. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  AVAILABLE :— Tickets  reading  via  any  rail 
line  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  will  be  honored 
for  transportation  on  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  in  either  direction. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  lllustr  ted  Pamphlet  ard  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:    L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,  FVes. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen' I  Mgr. 
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Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


BINDER 


Attachment  with  Corn  Harvester 
outs  and  throws  in  piles  on  har- 
I'ester  or  winrows.  Man  and  horse 
cuts  and  shocljs  equal  with  a  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Price  $20.00.  W.H.BUXTON 
of  Johnstown.  Ohio,  writes:  "  The  Harvester  has  proven 
all  you  claim  for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  S25  in 
labor  last  year's  corn  cutting-.  I  cut  over  BOO  shocks: 
will  make  4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock."  Testimonials  and 
cataloer  free,  showingr  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,         •         SALINA,  KANSAS. 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


TV/TAKES  and  bums  Iti  own  gab.  Pro- 
■"■'-  duces  100  candle  power  light — 
brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene 
I — cheaper  than  kerosene.  Mo  dirt 
I  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 
I  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed.  Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  lilGHT  CO. 

306    B.  Stb  St.,  Canton.  Utalo 


RubyFREE-i 

To  introduce  oar  Genuine  Maztec 

Gem  (U.  S,  Letters  Patent)— the  only 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  diamond  that 
stands  all  tests  and  has  pemnanent  dazzUnsf 
brilliancy,  we  make  this  special  offer: 
If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  as  5  two-cent 
stamps  for  our  beautiful  Art  Cataloe  *'The  Story  of  the  Maztec 
Gem,'*  we  will  Bend  you  free  with  catalog  a  genuine  uncut 
Navajo  Ruby  (sells  at  50c,)  bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 
together  with  a  cost-price  offer  for  cutting  and  mounung. 
Write  today:  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 
i^^MB  Dept.  62G.       Mesilla  Parky  N.  Mex.  mhh 


The  A  B  C   of   Bee   Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees,  750  pages,  fully 
illustratetl.  Every  phase  of  tlie  subject  fully 
treated  by  experts.  Price  li.OO  postpaid;  money 
refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina  ,   Ohio. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 

/Please  use  coupon  below,  check-\ 
Ving  the  numbers  of  items  wanted./ 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

-I  MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 

A  WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the 
"  Spectator,"  of  the  Outlook,  of  New 
York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the 
experiences  of  this  -well-known  writer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before 
you  lay  it  down.  Free. 
»2  THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT- 
■^  GROWER.  A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 
A  CATALOG  OP   BEEKEEPERS'    SUP- 

PLIES.      Our    complete    catalog    will    be 
mailed   free  to  any  address  on   request. 
r^         SPRING   MANAGEMENT   OF   BEES. 
/     A    14-page   booklet    detailing    the    experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,   and 
giving   instructions   on   this   ofttimes   per- 
plexing matter.     Price  10  cts. 
o         HABITS   OF  THE   HONEYBEE.    By 
"     Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.    A  somewhat  scientific 
handling   of   the    habits   and    anatomy    of 
the  bee.    Price  10  cts. 
Q         HOW   TO   KEEP    BEES.     A   book   of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner   the   experience  of   a  beginner   in 
such   a   way   as   to   help   other   beginners. 
Price   $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  A  B  C  OP  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  576 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
half  leather,   $2.75. 

GLEAI^INGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents. 

BACK-YARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six 
interesting  lessons  written  in  readable 
newspaper  style.  Many  facts  to  encour- 
age the  "  City  Bound "  man  or  woman 
with  the  back-to-the-land  longing.      Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet 
we  publish  for  free  distribution.  Illus- 
trated throughout;  84  pages. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,    if   required. 

CUT  COUPON   HERE  

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  cheeked.     I  enclose 
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1  1  1  2 

4  1  7  1  8  1  9  1  10  1  11 

12 

13  1  14  1 

Name 

Street  Address   or  R.F.D.. 


Town 


B.  C. 


State. 


.  .  THE  .  . 


KENNARD  HOUSE 

Cor.  West  6th  and  St.  Clair  Sts. 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


In  the  Wholesale  District 

100  Outside  Rooms 

$1.00  per  Day  and  up 

European  Plan 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Handy  to  Everywhere 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  ITALIANS 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

that  fill  the  supers  quick 
With  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They    have    won  a   world-wide    reputation   for 
honey-gatherini?,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  queens,  $1.00:  si.\,  So. 00:  li.  $,Q.00. 
Select  untested,  Si.?5:  six,  S6.00:  li,  $11.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 
Queen-breeder.  Route  1 ,  Morgan,  Ky. 


LINE-BRED  CARNIOLAN  Queens! 

Caruiiilans  are  trf'nd  winterers— iirolific.  g-entle. 
enter  suiH-rs  reartilv.  and  exeellent  honey-g-ather- 
ers.    Untested,  $1.00;  dozen,  gy.OO.     Tested,  $1..=>0. 

CARNI-ITALIAN  QUEENS 

A  cross  between   the  Italian  and  Carniolan.     Most  excellent 
honey-gatherers,  but  not  so  g-entle  as  Carniolans.    While  they 
last.  90ots.  each;  d.izen.  88.00- 
Bees  by  the  ponnd  and  nuclei  througrh  July.    Ask  for  prices. 

ALBERT  C.  HANN,         PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Carniolan  Queen  Breeder 


ITALIAN    BEES    AND    QUEENS 

Extra  fine,  warranted,  tested  queen,  tl.OO;  un- 
tested, 7.5  cts,:  three-frame  nucleus,  with  queen, 
S2.76.     Full    colonies  in  eigrht-franie    Dovetailed 
hives,  85..50.    Try  me  for  rush  order. 
J.  L.  FAJEN,    .    .     STOVER,  MISSOURI 
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W.  H.  LAWS 

is  again  ready  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  the  present  season.  Law's  Red- 
clover  Italians  are  as  good  as  can  be  had. 
One  firm  who  bought  over  1100  queens 
from  me  in  1912  says.  "Your  queens  are 
very  satisfactory. "  We  are  booking  or- 
ders now,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  mail  all  queens  by  return 
mail  when  so  ordered.  My  bees  are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  all  disease. 
Queens  sent  out  under  the  usual  guaran- 
tees. Prices:  Single  queen,  §1;  six  for  $5. 
Breeding  queens,  none  better,  each,  |5. 


W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Famous  Italian  Queens! 

from  tHe  A.piaries  of 
"WAI^IvIN  <St.  CORI^IS 

have  won  a  world-wide  reputation  for  prolific- 
ness,  hardiness,  gentleness,  and  honey-gather- 
ing. Our  queens  are  reared  scientifically  from 
breeders  perfected  by  years  of  elimination.  We 
have  the  famous  Moore  strain  of  Italians,  and 
are  giving  every  care  to  the  perfection  of  cells 
and  mating. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Circular  free. 

Untested,  75  cts.;  dozen,  $8.00. 


WALLIN  (SL  CORDIS 

BrooKsville,  Ky. 


FAMOUS  QUEENS 


direct  from 


ITALY! 


Bees  more  beautiful,  more  gentle,  more  ind}(.^t}-iotts; 
the  best  hoiieij-gatherem.  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1904,  the  highest  award.  Extra  breeding-  queen.  $3.00;  selected, 
$2.00;  fertilized,  $1.50.    Write. 

Hartford.  Conn.,  April  20,  1907. 
Please  find  enclosed  $11.00  for  six  queens.    I  hope  to  gret  as 
g:ood  ones  as  I  received  before,  and  if  I  do  I  shall  want  more. 

A.  W.  Yates. 
Norwichtown.  Conn.,  Sept.  U.  1912. 
I  send  you  money  order  for  $3.00.    I  wish  two  of  your  fertil- 
ized queens.     I   have  seen  some  of  your  bees  owned  by  Mr. 
Yates,  and  I  like  them.  "  Ai.u:n  Latham. 

ANTHONY  BIACGI,  Pedeviila   near  Ballinzona,  Italy 

Please  in  writing  mention  GLKANINGS. 


QUEENS 

AND  BEES 


An  improved  superior  strain  of  Italians  is  what 
QUIRIN  RAI&ES.  Our  stock  is  Northern  bred  and 
hardv — all  stock  being  wintered  on  summer  stands. 

We  sent  fifty  nuclei  to  J.  D.  Mxon.  of  Lafarge,  Wis., 
and  July  20th  ("of  same  year)  he  wrote  us  saying  they 
did  just  splendid,  as  at  that  date  they  had  already  filled 
their  supers,  and  that  he  would  have  to  extract  them. 
We  have  files  of  similar  testimonials. 


Prices  for  rest  of  season 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  breeders 

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . . 
Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. 

Full  colonies  on  8-frames 

One  pound  bees,  no  queen  — 
Half  pound  bees,  no  queen  — 


1  00 

1  50 
3  00 
5  00 

2  25 

3  25 
5  00 
1  50 
1  00 


5  00 
8  00 
15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 
8  00 
5  00 
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f  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


22  00 
32  00 


Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  nuclei,  and  colonies:  if  waTited  before  June  1, 
add  25  jif r  cent.  QUEENS  NOW  READY.  Safe  delivery 
and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  Over  20  years  a  breeder. 
Testimonials  and  circular  tree. 


QUIRIN -THE -QUEEN -BREEDER 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


Miller's  Strain  of  Red-clover  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  Return  Mall  or  order  retiimed 
Bred  from  superior  breeders  for  business;  gentle; 
no  better  hustlers;  bees  roll  honey  in;  three-banded; 
Northern-bred:  hardy  and  vigorous:  winter  well; 
not  inclined  to  swarm;  bred  from  best  leather-colored 
strains.  Untested,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00:  dozen,  $7.50.  Se- 
lect untested,  ll.OO;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  §9.00.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Isaac  F.  Miller,  a  queen  specialist  and  breeder  for 
sixteen  years,  previously  of  Brookville,  Rt.  2,  Rey- 
noldsville,  and  lately  of  Oil  City,  Rt.  2,  Pa.,  is  agent 
and  breeder  for  E.  L.  Miller.    Send  all  orders  to 

I.   F.  MILLER,     Rt.     2,     Brookville,     Pa. 


GOLDENS.— An  opportunity  to  get  Ben  Davis"  famous  utility  Goldcns.  Yard  stocked 
from  his  apiaries.  Breeder  kept  16  frames  filled  until  put  in  nucleus  in  June.  Drone  col- 
onies headed  by  mothers  of  strain  producing  over  178  perfect  ^X  sections  last  flow.  Espe- 
cially immune  to  European  foul  brood.  .  THREE-BANDS.— A  fine  strain  of  prolific 
dark  queens — drone  mothers  from  a  strain  which  produced  over  17-2  perfect  i}4  sections 
last  flow.  An  excellent  honey-gathering  grade;  disease-resisting;  the  best  of  winterers. 
All  queens  reared  in  full  colonies  during  honey-liow;  mated  in  four-frame  nuclei,  which  gives  large,  vig- 
orous, and  prolific  queens.  Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  .satisfaction,  freedom  from  disease  guaranteed. 
Either  Strain,  Select  Tested,  $2.50.  Tested,  $1.50.  Untested,  80  cents. 
Write  for  prices  on  a  few  excellent  breeders. 


KENNETH  HAWKINS, 


Plainfield,  Illinois 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


BEESWAX 
WANTED! 


Recent  demand  for  comb  foundation 
has  been  good,  and  our  stock  of  bees- 
wax is  running  low.  We  offer  for  good 
average  quality  and  prompt  shipment 
30  cts.  per  lb.  cash,  or  32  in  trade,  de- 
livered at  Medina.  Shipments  from 
the  Pacific  coast  should  be  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  From  other  Western  points, 
pack  in  double  bags  to  get  the  most 
favorable  rate.  Be  sure  to  mark  the 
shipment  so  it  can  be  identified  when 
it  arrives,  and  send  us  a  shipping  re- 
ceipt with  a  statement  of  gross,  tare, 
and  net  weight  shipped.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  gives  us  something  to 
check  so  as  to  determine  whether  any 
has  been  lost  in  transit. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest    catalog    price.    Two   lines  of  railroad — 
Maine  Central  and   Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  tru<'king  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  Managsr 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 

■■■»     By  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK    ^^ 

TTHIS  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  be- 
-*■  ginner.  Nothing  better.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  all  who  are  learn- 
ing beekeeping  by  their  own  effort.  Hav- 
ing commenced  beekeeping  three  times, 
the  talented  author  is  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  advice.  You  can 
not  go  wrong  in  ordering  this  book.  It  is 
charmingly  written  and  easily  understood. 
Price  .fl.lb  postpaid  by 

THE     A.    I.    ROOT     COMPANY,     MEDINA,     OHIO 


WANTED! 

NEW  CROP  HONEY 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

OOIVIO 

ESPECIALLY 

Write  us,  stating  quantity,  quality,  style  of  sec- 
tions, when  ready  for  shipment,  etc.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York 

265-7  Greenwich  A.  82-86  Murray  St. 


BEEKEtPERS.  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer,  send 
us  samples  of  quality;  state  quantities,  and  now  pack- 
ed. We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  Sic  casli  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax. 
CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


CONTAINERS 


FOR 


Comb  and  .  .  .  . 
Extracted  Honey 


We  offer  this  year  a  very  com- 
plete line  of  cartons  for  comb 
honey — any  size  or  color,  with 
any  desired  printing.  Bottles, 
jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
honey  with  capacity  ranging 
from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a 
barrel.  .  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  our  assortment  of 
B"'riction-top  Pails  and  to  tin 
cans  of  i,  1,  5  gallon  capacity. 

Get  full  Information, 
prices,  and  samples. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Modlna,  Ohio 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G    B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  "olumns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Cla.ssifled  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


Foe  Sale. — White-clover  honej'  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity in  60-lb.  tins.  F.  B.  C.WAXagh,  Hebron,   Ind. 

Foe  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey   in    60-lb.   cans.      C.   J.   Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,   Kendaia,   N.  Y. 

AVhite  comb  honey,  No.  1  and  fancy  in  one  grade, 
$3.50  per  case;  six  cases  to  carrier  (24  sections  to 
case).  Quiein-the-Queen-beeedee,  Bellevue,  O. 

Foe  Sale. — New  sweet-clover  honey,  7%  cts.  per 
lb.,  in  60-lb.  cans;  2  cans  per  case  F.  O.  B.  Coch- 
rane,  Ala.  J.   C.   Weavee,  Cochrane,   Ala. 

100  business  cards,  envelopes,  note  heads  or  ship- 
pin?  tass  printed  and  delivered  for  55c ;  500,  98c ; 
3000  giimmed  honey  labels  delivered,   $1.00. 

Peael  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

Foe   Sale. — Fancy   extracted   whtie   clover   honey 

in    barrels,    60-lb.    tin    cans,    or    in    tin    pails.     Write 

your  wants  and  2;et  prices.    Sample  5  cts.    Houey  is 

well   ripened   and  thick,    none  better   on   the   market. 

Emil  J.  Baxtee,  Nauvoo,   Hancock  Co.,  111. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — White-clover  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
Give  lowest  prices.    L.K.  Hostetter,  Rt.  6,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honev,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Buenett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey,  best  qual- 
itv,   quick.    Carolina  product  preferred. 

C.  W.  Haemon  &  Co.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  thoroughly 
ripened  extracted  honey.  Write  us,  stating  quality 
and  quantity,   with  prices  F.   O.   B.   your   station. 

Spencee  Apiaeies,  Nordhoff,  Cal. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — To  sell  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei with  untested  queens,  cheap. 

Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Texas. 

Wanted. — To  hear  from  o^vller  who  has  a  good 
farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and  price.  North- 
WE.STERN   Bc-SINESS   AGENCY,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Wanted. — To  buy  a  small  place  with  bees  in  an 
A  No.  1  location,  with  openings  for  a  number  of 
out-yards.  New  York  State  preferred.  Mention  the 
number  of  honey-flows  and  the  usual  average  per 
colony  from  each,  and  other  particulars.  If  possible, 
send  views  of  property  and  surrounding  country, 
which  will  be  returned  if  requested.  Address  Box 
13748,  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio  (or  New  York 
City). 


REAL  ESTATE 


Bee-ranch  in  south  Texas  for  sale.  Just  out  of 
city  limits  of  San  Marcos,  a  splendid  location  for  an 
apiary  or  poultry-ranch — no  bees  near;  splendid  bee- 
range.  Good  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce;  nice 
modern  cottage.  One  of  the  most  healthful  locations 
in   Texas.     If   interested,    address 

J.  P  Caldwell,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 
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Foe  Sale. — Seven  acres;  house,  barn,  and  hen- 
house ;  good  bee  and  poultry  place ;  five  miles  from 
Wellsburv,  N.  Y. ;  half  a  mile  on  hill.  Price  $500. 
Also  52  acres,  $1000.    E.  B.  Sydney,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

For  Sale. — 20-acre  orchard  tract,  13  acres  apples, 
bearing;    3    peaches:    house,    barn, etc.     Lites   phone, 
R.  F.   D.   mail,   adjoining  Ashland. 
H.  W.   AXDEEWS,    122   Church   St.,   Ashland,  Oregon. 

Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  interested  in  Virginia. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Room  73,  Roanoke,  Va. 

For  Sale. — My  home  on  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R. ;  40 
acres,  15  alfalfa.  5  wheat;  1-3  cu.  ft.  water;  7-room 
comfortable  bungalow;  barn;  34  colonies  Carniolan 
bees,  complete  outfit ;  8  barrels  honey  guaranteed 
Ihis  season.  Best  climate  in  Colorado  for  consump- 
tion. Price  $2400  ($500  cash). 
S.  W.  MoEEisoN,  M.  D.,  Oxford,  La  Plata  Co.,  Col. 


FOR  SALE 


A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at   Root's  prices. 

A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Pull  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Thos.   Litz,  Osceola  Mills,   Pa. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.   Co.,  Greenville,  Texas. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn   Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 


For  Sale.— Best  No.  1  sections,  1000,  $4.40; 
2000,  $8.60;  3000,  $12.60;  5000,  $20.00;  No.  2, 
50  cts.  less.  Plain,  25  cts.  less.  Five  white-pine 
hives  and  supers,  $7.25;  ten-frame,  $8.00;  100  Hoff- 
man frames,  $2.60.  Best  goods,  lowest  price.  Cata- 
log free.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Foe   Sale. — -Golden  Italian  queens,   60  cts.   each. 
J.   F.   Michael,   Winchester,   Ind. 

Red-clover  Italian  queens,   untested,   75  cts. ;   test- 
ed, $1.25;  breeders,  $5.00.  J.  H.  Gibes,  Berlin,  Md. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.20,  after  June 
15.  E.  H.  BuCKMAN,  Chester,  Pa. 


Golden  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00. 
Warranted.  J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens  from  best  strain.  Pure 
mating  guaranteed.    Untested,  50  cts.  each. 

D.  E.  Meyer,  Lowell,  Ark. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,   1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  Mismated  Italians  40  cts. 
each  or  $4.00  per  doz. 

Latshaw  Honey  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale.  As  good  as  the  best ;  beautiful,  prolific,  fine 
hustlers  for  honey.  No  foul  brood.  All  cells  are 
reared  in  full  two-story  hives  running  over  with 
bees  at  all  times.  That  gives  a  queen  that  is  a  won- 
der. See  my  advertisement  in  Gleanings,  June  1 
and  15,  1913.  Red  clovers  a  specialty.  My  Goldens 
are  good.  Each  grade,  untested,  75  cts. ;  $7.00  per 
dozen.  Select  untested,  one,  90  cts. ;  $8  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.25;  select  tested,  $1.50;  extra  select  test- 
ed,  $2.00;  breeders,   $3.00   and  $5.00. 

H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 
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Foe  Sale. — Eighteen  colonies  Italian  bees  in 
nearly   new   ten-frame   hives. 

Rev.  Edwin  Ewell,  Litchfield,  Mich. 

Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded,  prolific,  hardy, 
gentle.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.25;  dozen, 
$8.00.       J.  F.  Archdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00; 
select  tested,   $1.25  ;   untested,   60  cts. ;   dozen,   $7.00. 
D.   T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,   Randleman,   N.   C. 

Hardy  northern-reared  queens  of  Moore's  strain 
of  Italians,  ready  June  15.  Untested,  $1.00;  6  for 
$5.00;  12  for  $9.00.    P.  B.  Ramer,  Harmony,  Minn. 

I  will  sell  untested  Italian  queens  at  60  cts.  each, 
$5.00  per  dozen;  no  disease.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Edward  O.  Meserve,  Ventura,  Cal 

Goldens  that  are  golden,  pure  Italian  queens  $1.00 
up.  Send  for  booklet,  but  do  not  send  rush  orders. 
Geo.  M.  Steele,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

For    Sale. — Italian   queens,   untested,    75   cts. ;    6 
for  $4.00;   12,  $7.00.    I  can  fill  orders  promptly. 
E.  A.   Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Virginia  three-banded  Italian  queens,  untested, 
75  cts. ;  tested,  $1.00.  All  dead  queens  replaced  free. 
Ready   Mav    15. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens ;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay   you   profit.     Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  ■^^^th 
young  queen,  $6.00;  nuclei,  $1.25  per  frame;  queen 
extra.    Write  for  prices  on  queens. 

Arvin,  NUSB.A.UM  Co.,  Meldrim,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — New  England  Italian  queens;  un- 
tested, 75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  breeder,  one  year  old, 
$3.00  to  $5.00;  27  years'  experience;  foul  brood  un- 
known.       E.  S.  Watson,  Rt.  2,  Madison,  Maine. 

For  Sale. — After  June  20,  fine  Golden  Italian 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.00;  few  choice  breed- 
ers at  $3.00  each.  Cash  with  order.  Good  honey- 
gatherers.  Edward  Reddout,  box  43,  Lysander,  N.Y. 

For  Sale. — Untested  Howe  strain  of  dark  Ital- 
ian queens,  select  mated.  No  other  bees  in  mating 
distance.  Send  for  circular.  Orders  filled  bv  return 
mail;   1,   $1.00;    6  for  $4.50;   $8.50  per   12." 

D.  G.  Little,  Hartley,  Iowa. 

For  Sale. — F.  O.  B.  Petersburg,  Va.,  fifteen  full 
colonies  of  bees  in  new  Danz.  and  Root  hives,  with 
supers  in  good  condition.  Also  150  1-lb.  sections  of 
nice  white  new  honey.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
M.  E.  Ferrell,  815  ^th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &   Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,   Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  "guaranteed. 
Price  $1.00;   6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.   S.  Barnett,   Barnett's,   Virginia. 

Italian  queens.  Gentle  three-banded  stock,  bred 
for  honey-gathering  ability.  Good  red-clover  workers 
and  good  winterers.  Prompt  service,  fair  prices,  and 
no  disease.  Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  6  for 
$4.25;  12  for  $8.00;  50  for  $32.00.  Safe  arrival 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  and  guaranteed  to  please. 
H.   C.    Short,  Winchester.   Ohio. 

Bees  and  Queens. — At  the  close  of  our  queen-rear- 
ing season  in  August  and  September  we  will  unite 
several  hundred  nuclei.  We  offer  the  going  queens 
removed  from  these  nuclei  as  follows :  Untested,  50 
cts.  each;  $5.50  per  dozen;  tested,  75  cts.  each; 
$8.00  per  dozen.  These  queens  are  all  bred  from 
best  Doolittle  and  Moore  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Spencbe  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoflf,  Cal. 


Queens  by  return  mail,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six, 
$5.00;   $9.00  per  dozen.    Italians  and  Carniolans. 
Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev-gather- 
ers  as  can  be  found.  Each  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;    breeders,    $5.00  to   $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  We  are  now  up  with  or- 
ders, and  hope  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  'Three- 
banded  Italian  queens,  untested,  best  honev-gather- 
ing  strain,  1  for  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.25,  12  fo"r  $8.00. 
No  disease.     Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

W.   D.   Achord,  "Fitzpatrick,   Ala. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens,  reared  by  best-known 
methods  of  a  $10  Doolittle  breeder  and  select  im- 
ported stock,  mated  to  select  drones.  I  guarantee 
queens  to  be  Al  in  everv  wav.  Virgins,  50  cts. 
each;  untested,  75  cts.;  12"for  $8.50;  24  for  $16.50. 
J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Pentz,  Pa. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees  per  pound,  $1.25 ;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No   disease  here.     Every  thing   guaranteed. 

C.  B.   Bankston'   Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Texas. 

The  two  B's  of  quality.  Italian  bees  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups.  For  all  that  is  best,  unexcelled.  Un- 
tested queens,  $1.00  each,  six  for  $5.00.  Buttercup 
eggs  from  prize-winning  pen,  15  for  $4.00;  "A" 
pen,   15   for  $2.50;   30  for  $4.00. 

H.  William  Scott,  Barre,  Vt. 

Queens  from  Georgia  apiaries.  Hybrids,  25  cts. 
each.  Red-clover  Italians,  untested,  70  cts.  each; 
dozen,  $7.50;  tested,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10.00. 
Safe  deliverj-  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Comb 
honey  in  shallow  frames  ;  extracted,  also  bulk  comb, 
packed  any  size  to  suit  customer.  Prices  and  sam- 
ples sent  free.  JOHN  W.  Cash,  Bogart,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — Guaranteed  purely  mated  three-band- 
ed Italian  queens.  I  recommend  four  points — gen- 
tle, prolific,  extra  good  honey-makers,  good  winter- 
ers. J.  E.  Hand  strain.  State  inspector's  certificate. 
Queens  by  return  mail  or  your  monev  back.  Select 
untested,   one,   80  cts.;    6,  $4;    12,   $8;"  25,   $15. 

J.  M.   Gingerich,   Rt.   3.   Arthur,   111. 

Threo-banded  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.25;  twelve,  $8.00; 
tested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $7.00;  twelve,  $12.00.  For 
select  queens,  add  25  cts.  each  to  the  above  prices. 
Nuclei  without  queens,  one-frame,  $1.50;  two-frame, 
$2.50;  three-frame,  $3.00.  For  nuclei  in  quantity 
lots,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  write  for  prices  and 
circular.  Rob't  B.  Spicee,  Wharton,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White  and  brown   ferrets.    Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.    Jewell's  Ferret  Kennex,s,    Spencer,  O. 


Fine  mated  homing  pigeons,   $1. 
trade  for  lees.  L.   Francisco 


50  a  pair,   or  will 
Mosinee,    Wis. 


Cheap  for  cash,  fruit  from  400 
anteed   delivery   of   fruit. 

J.  B.  Marshall, 


pear  trees.    Guar- 
Big  Bend,  La. 


Golden    Seal. — Cutting,    plants, 
roofs  for  sale.    Ask  for  prices. 

J.  A.  Honabarger, 


and    seed-bearing 
Warsaw,  Ohio. 


Automobile  for  Sale. — E.  M. 

Full  equipment.     Reference  The  A 

F.  E.  Nichols 


F.  30  touring  car. 
,  I.  Root  Co. 
,  Medina,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


Single-comb    White    Leghorns. — $1.00    each; 
pullets   and  cockerels,   j'earlings  and  cocks ;   shipped 
anywhere.     As  many  as  desired.     Write  for  catalog. 
WOODWOBTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Ct. 


JULY    15,    1913 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Pure-white  I.  R.  ducks,  foundation  stock  direct 
from  Spencer  flock,  California.  Grandest  strain  on 
earth.  Lay  large  pure-white  eggs.  American  stand- 
ard Fawn  and  White  I.  R.  ducks.  Grand  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  will  start 
vou   with   the   best.     Satisfaction    guaranteed. 

C.   O.  Yost,  Box   D,   Rt.  4,   Winchester,    Ind. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Assistant  in  apiaries.  Preferably  handy 
with  machinery.  State  age,  experience,  and  wages, 
first  letter.  F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,   Ind. 

Wanted. — A  young  man  to  learn  bee  business. 
State  age  and  experience  in  first  letter,  with  refer- 
ence.    One  from  the   South   preferred. 

H.  H.  Arnold,  Trindad,  Cuba. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


If  you   need  queens  by   return   mail,    send  to 
J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,    $1.00.  A.    W.   Yates,    Hartford,    Conn. 

Well-bred   bees   and    queens.     Hives    and   supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

QUBENS.^ — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts. ;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction   guaranteed. 

H.   C.  Clemons,  Boyd,   Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single   loss.     For   prices,   send   for   circular. 

Quiein-the-queen-breeder,   Bellevue,    Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  ROOT 


POULTRY  MUSTARD  VERSUS  MUSTARD  BRAN  FOR 
CHICKENS. 

A  year  ago  we  made  mention  of  mustard  bran 
for  chickens,  costing  only  about  a  fourth  as  much 
as  ground  mustard;  but  since  then  we  have  been 
assured  by  the  R.  T.  French  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
mustard,  that  real  mustard  bran  is  of  little  or  no 
value  for  chickens.  Corning  made  mention  of  it  in 
his  liook  because  he  got  hold  of  some  bran  that  was 
imperfectly  cleaned,  containing  enough  mustard  to 
make  it  of  some  value.  Since  then  I  have  seen  a 
letter  from  Corning  saying  they  had  changed  from 
mustard  bran  to  the  groiind  mustard  prepared  for 
poultry  by  the  French  Co.  This  poultry  mustard  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  mustard  of  commerce,  except 
that  they  do  not  go  to  the  expense  of  getting  out 
every  particle  of  the  bran,  which  would  make  it 
much  more  expensive.  This  explanation  is  made  so 
that  our  friends  may  not  make  a  mistake  in  pur- 
chasing the  brari,  which,  I  am  told,  is  sometimes 
sold  as  low  as  1  ct.  per  lb. 
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I  asked  the  question  whether  our  Ohio  boys  should 
be  instructed  in  growing  tobacco  by  our  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  Director  Thorne  replied  that, 
while  he  agreed  with  me  in  the  main,  so  long  as  so 
many  of  our  public  men  continue  to  use  tobacco  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  stop  it.  But  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  tobacco  experiments  have  ever  been 
made  at  our  station  at  Wooster.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  a  branch  station  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  has  been  making  a  test,  and  has  sent  out  a 
bulletin   in   regard  to  growing  tobacco. 

Well,  what  brings  this  matter  before  me  just  now 
is  this:  The  editor  of  our  Medina  Gazette  has  to  my 
knowledge  recently  turned  down  a  tobacco  advertise- 
ment that  would  have  given  him  $530  for  the  space 
occupied.  I  suppose  there  are  more  editors  who  are 
doing  much  the  same  thing — more  than,  perhaps,  any- 
body knows  about.  May  God  in  his  infinite  love  and 
mercy  give  them  their  just  reward.  It  may  look 
pretty  hard,  many  times,  to  lose  so  much  money 
when  it  is  sadly  needed  to  keep  up  the  finances. 
But  let  these  good  brothers  remember  the  promise, 
"  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  time  we 
shall  reap  if  we  faint  not." 


TOBACCO    ADVERTISEMENTS,    ETC. 

While  we  are  urging  and  insisting  that  our  daily 
papers  in  the  great  cities  shall  cut  out  advertising 
of  any  intoxicating  drinks,  it  may  be  undertaking 
a  little  too  much,  all  at  once,  to  attempt  in  a  like 
manner  to  say  that  tobacco  advertisements  shall  be 
regarded  in  much  the  same  light.     About  a  year  ago 


THE   ONLY   CORN   MAGAZINE   IN   THE  WORLD. 

CORN. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  magazine, 
published  by  the  Corn  Publishing  Co.,  Waterloo,  la. 
It  is  not  only  beautiful  but  useful.  My  impression 
is  that  each  of  the  two  numbers.  May  and  June,  that 
have  been  submitted  to  me,  are  worth  a  dollar,  as 
that  is  the  price  of  the  magazine  for  a  year.  If  you 
whose  eyes  meet  these  pages  do  not  know  what  is 
being  done  in  growing  corn  in  these  latter  days,  you 
ought  to  know.  If  you  raise  only  a  little  piece  of 
sweet  corn  in  your  garden,  you  ought  to  have  this 
magazine ;  and  if  you  grow  an  acre  of  field  corn  you 
certainly  ought  to  have  Corn.  And  if  growing  corn 
is  your  business,  the  magazine  may  be  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  to  you.  I  suppose  all  the  world 
knows  what  the  boys  of  our  land  are  doing  in  the 
way   of   growing   corn. 

Among  the  beautiful  pictures  in  this  corn  maga- 
zine IS  one  of  the  corn  boys — a  great  lot  of  them. 
One  of  them  has  actually  grown  135  bushels  on  a 
single  acre,  and  this  magazine  tells  how  he  did  it. 
If  a  boy  can  do'  it,  why  can  not  you?  Don't  you 
think  that  we  old  gray-headed  chaps  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  if,  with  all  our  past  experience 
and  observation,  we  are  not  able  to  do  as  well  as  a 
l;oy  sixteen  years  old,  for  that  is  what  this  boy, 
Arthur  Hoese,  did  in  Central  Minnesota. 

Now,  do  not  imagine  that  the  girls  are  ruled  out. 
The  women  of  our  land  are  fast  demonstrating  that 
they  can  do  almost  any  thing  that  a  man  can  do, 
and  "  then  some."  In  a  like  manner  we  are  begin- 
ning to  comprehend  that  a  girl  in  her  teens,  when 
she  is  well  woke  up,  can  give  her  mother  some  les- 
sons that  her  mother  never  dreamed  of.  May  God 
be  praised,  not  only  for  our  boys  and  girls,  but  for 
what  the  boys  and  girls  are  just  now  accomplishing. 
These  corn-growing  boys  are  not  the  kind  of  boys 
who  pay  out  their  nickels  for  beer,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  waste  many  nickels  at  the  soda-foun- 
tains either.     God  speed  them. 


THE     "  SOLOMON'S    ISLANDS     GOURD,"    OB    SO-CALLED 
"  GUADO   BEAN." 

For  a  year  or  two  back  I  have  seen  mention  made 
of  the  "  Solomon's  Islands  gourd  "  in  tropical  peri- 
odicals; but  the  claims  made  for  it  were  so  extrava- 
ganj  I  passed  it  by  as  a  fraud,  and  I  can  only  re- 
member that  the  claims  made  for  it  were  that  it  is 
a  sort  of  bean  or  gourd,  or  something  half  way  be- 
tween a  bean-pod  and  a  gourd.  And  this  vegetable, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  will  sometimes  gi-ow  six 
feet  long— that  is,  the  fruit  itself  is  six  feet  long, 
and  that  they  average  about  a  yard  in  length.  They 
are  good  for  food,  and  half  a  bean-pod  or  less  will 
make  a  meal  for  a  "  whole  family."  I  threw  the 
paper  aside,  and  so  I  recollect  only  a  very  few  claims 
that  were  made  for  this  fruit.  But  the  matter  was 
revived  when  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
friends  down  in  Texas  that  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  clipping  from  a  San  Antonio 
paper ;  and  as  you  are  always  interested  in  new 
things  I  want  you  to  read  about  this  great  Austral- 
ian vegetable.  I  am  sending  for  eight  seeds  to-day, 
and  thought  of  you  and  your  write-up  in  Glean- 
ings  of  the   dasheen   and  other  vegetables. 

Laredo,    Texas,    April   4.         Henry    BobchkeS. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTUKE 


I  at  once  wrote  our  friend  that  if  he  succeeded  in 
getting  me  some  seed  I  would  gladly  pay  him  50 
cents  for  a  couple  of  them ;  and  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  on  June  21  they  came  to  hand.  The  seeds 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  squash,  but  they 
have  a  peculiar  shape,  somewhat  different  from  any 
thing  else.  They  were  planted  promptly,  and  in  just 
about  ten  days  one  of  them  was  up,  and  is  now, 
July  7,  growing  quite  rapidly.  I  am  afraid  the 
frost  will  catch  mine  here  in  Ohio  before  the  great 
long  fruit  is  fit  to  use;  but  I  am  going  to  push  it 
with  all  my  skill.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings can  tell  me  any  thing  more  about  this  Solo- 
mon's Islands  gourd,  I  should  be  glad  to  get  it.  The 
clippings  our  friend  refers  to  were  returned  or  I 
would  give  place  to  them  here.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  this  is  another  of  "  God's  gifts  "  to  this  world 
of  ours  ? 

We  have  already  an  ornamental  bean  in  Florida 
with  pods  over  a  foot  long ;  but  I  am  told  it  is  of 
no  value  except  for  the  immense  flowers  it  produces. 


DASHEEN    TUBERS    FOE    SALE,    ETC. 

In  the  department  of  Special  Notices  in  our  last 
issue  I  copied  an  advertisement  of  the  Crenshaw 
Brothers'  Seed  Co.,  of  Bradentown,  Fla.  I  havo 
just  now  learned  from  them  that  they  have  beeu 
obliged  to  advance  the  price  of  the  bulbs  to  30  cents 
a  quart;  and  I  presume  it  will  be  too  late  to  try 
growing  them  here  in  the  North  before  another  sea- 
son.   Below  are  the  directions  they  send  out: 

DASHEEN    A    RIVAL    TO    THE    POTATO. 

Dasheen  is  a  staple  article  of  food  in  the  tropics. 
It  is  related  to  the  ornamental  caladium,  or  elephant- 
ear,  the  taros,  and  to  the  semi-wild  tanier  of  the 
Southern  States.  Its  tubers  are  similar  in  composi- 
tion to  the  potato,  but  much  drier,  containing  about 
ten  per  cent  more  starch  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent  more  protein.  The  flesh  of  the  large  tubers  is 
usually  grayer  violet  color  when  cooked,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  flavor.  Dasheen  should  always 
be  cooked  before  using.  When  properly  baked  and 
served,  it  is  mealy,  having  a  flavor  richer  thnn  that 
of  the  white  potato — more  suggestive  of  boiled  chest- 
nuts. 

CULTURE. 

The  dasheen  requires  rich,  moist,  and  well-drained 
sandy  soil.  For  best  results  mix  a  liberal  amount 
of  well-rotted  stable  manure  with  the  soil;  )f  very 
sandy  it  is  a  good  idea  to  add  some  potash.  Plant- 
ing should  be  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible 
so  as  to  give  the  tubers  ample  time  to  mature,  as  it 
requires  from  five  to  six  months.  Plant  the  tubers 
from  two  to  three  inches  deep,  in  hills  sbout  three 
feet  apart,  rows  four  feet  apart.  Keep  free  from 
weeds,  and  work  the  soil  toward  the  plant. 

Harv'?sfing  should  De  done  oefore  frost,  and  the 
tubers  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  su)i  sever- 
al days  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  di'y. 


REDBUGS^    ETC.^    UP   TO    DATE. 

During  the  past  winter,  and  along  in 
March  and  April,  the  redbug-s  were  unusu- 
ally bad  in  our  Florida  home.  About  the 
same  time,  by  some  mishap,  chicken  lice  got 
among  some  of  our  sitting  hens;  and  the 
two  together  for  a  time  called  for  much 
patience  and  humility.  When  Mrs.  ©oot 
asked  if  my  faith  was  bright  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  say,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
them,"  as  I  said  about  the  squashbugs,  I 
replied  that  I  believed  that  Providence  had 
sent  them  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  real 
close  acquaintance,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
tell  the  friends  thi-ough  Gleanings  how  to 
wage  a  successful  warfare.  I  wrote  to  the 
Florida  Experiment  Station,  but  did  not 
get  much  help.  I  then  applied  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  at  Washingion,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  get  a  pamphlet  of  six  jDages 
picturing  the   little   "  animal,"   and   giving 


very  full  directions.  The  title  of  the  bulle- 
tin is  "  Harvest  Mites,  or  Chiggers."  From 
this  pamphlet  I  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

The  mites  naturally  attack  first  those  portions  of 
the  body  which  are  most  exposed — those  nearest  the 
ground.  They  crawl  into  the  stockings  and  penetrate 
the  skin  about  the  ankles,  frequently  below  the  shoe 
tops,  and  are  usually  found  most  numerous  below 
the  knee.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Hamilton, 
a  physician  as  well  as  entomologist,  the  harvest 
mites  enter  the  larger  sweat  tubes  or  pores  of  the 
skin ;  and  as  these  tubes  are  very  tortuous,  the 
progress  of  the  mites  is  necessarily  slow,  from  eigh- 
teen to  thirty-six  hours  being  required  for  them  to 
reach  the  end.  When  the  lesions  caused  by  these 
mites  are  unusually  numerous,  tlie  sufferer  becomes 
feverish,  and  sleep  is  much  disturbed.  Sometimes 
the  afflicted  one  becomes  frantic,  and  lacerates  his 
flesh  by  too  vigorous  and  frequent  scratching.  Ery- 
sipelas is  known  to  follow  severe  attacks,  and  death 
resulting  from  blood  poisoning  is  recorded.  These 
more  serious  results  of  infestation  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptional, and,  as  with  the  fatalities  which  in  rare 
cases  follow  the  ordinarily  merely  painful  or  annoy- 
ing "  bites  "  of  many  insects,  undoubtedly  point  to 
an   impurity  of  the  blood. 

If  a  bath  is  taken  in  hot  water,  or  water  contain- 
ing salt  or  strong  soap,  within  a  few  hours  after 
exposure,  no  ill  effects  will  be  experienced.  Alter  a 
longer  exposure  a  bath  has  practically  no  effect,  and 
direct  remedies  are  necessary. 

Sulphur  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  mites,  and  is  the 
best  preventive  of  attack.  When  exposure  is  un- 
avoidable, and  where  vegetation  is  not  more  than 
2  or  3  feet  high,  a  sure  preventive  is  found  in  sift- 
ing flowers  of  sulphur  into  the  underclothes  from  a 
little  above  the  knee  downward  and  into  the  shoes 
and  stockings,  or  it  may  be  rubbed  over  the  legs  and 
ankles.  Naphthaline  has  been  successfully  used  in 
the  same  manner  in  Mexico  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
and  in  Cuba  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz.  While  the  sul- 
phur, being  inodorous  and  perfectly  effective,  is  un- 
doubtedly preferable  against  harvest  mites  alone, 
naphthaline  is  a  safeguard  against  various  forms  of 
man-infesting  tropical  insect  pests.  Vaseline,  pure 
or  mixed  with  sulphur,  will  serve  the  same  purpose, 
but  is  not  so  agreeable  on  account  of  its  oily  nature 
and  the  certainty  of  its  soiling  the  clothing. 

Professor  Rolfe,  of  the  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station,  informs  me  that  the  stiektight 
flea,  often  called  "  chiggers  "  (that  troubled 
our  gTown-up  fowls  by  getting  on  their 
combs  as  well  as  getting  on  people)  within 
two  or  three  years  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. He  had  not  seen  one  of  them  for 
two  winters  past.  My  impression  is  that  all 
these  pests,  like  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  will 
gi'adually  be  eliminated,  especially  if  we  go 
at  it  understandingly. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  one  statement  in  the 
government  bulletin,  to  the  effect  that  these 
things  are  more  annoying  and  painful  where 
there  are  impurities  in  the  blood.  This 
probably  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
some  people  are  so  much  more  annoyed 
than  others.  Get  your  system  into  good 
robust  health  by  eating  only  two  meals  a 
day  of  good  wholesome  food,  daily  baths, 
etc.,  and  very  soon  the  chiggers,  redbugs, 
and  harvest  mites  will  give  you  a  wide 
berth. 


JULY   15,    1913 
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THE  REDBUa  OF  THE   SOUTH;    SOMETHING  MORE 
FROJI    MADELINE    PRUITT. 

In  Gleanings  for  Aug.  1,  1912,  p.  499,  L.  A. 
Cameron  says  I'm  overdone  on  the  redbug  ques- 
tion. When  I  said  "  everywhere,"  of  course  I 
meant  wherever  their  natural  abode  is.  I  didn't 
suppose  they  would  be  found  in  water,  swimming 
about  like  fish,  in  pecan-kernels,  on  snow-capped 
mountains,  etc.,  nor  at  all  times  of  the  year,  for 
they,  too,  have  their  season.  Neither  is  it  a  mistake 
as  to  their  rearing  offspring  in  the  flesh.  As  to  the 
grease  remedy,  of  course  one  must  apply  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  not  delay  until  the  swelling  is  high, 
and  the  insect  buried  too  deeply  for  the  grease  to 
reach  its  foothold.  Nor  did  I  anywhere  state  that 
every  one  was  pestered  with  them.  As  to  the  editor's 
statement  about  not  being  bothered  with  them  in 
winter,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  for  that  is  not 
their  season.  Prom  the  last  of  March,  all  April, 
May,  June,  and  late  in  July,  is  their  main  flourish- 
ing season.  If  spring  is  late  and  dry  they  do  not 
appear  at  all.  They  abound  in  most  weed-s,  espe- 
cially broomweeds  and  horehound.  Then,  too,  the 
editor  appears  to  think  that  I  imagine  all  itches  are 
caused  by  redbugs,  such  as  hives,  summer  heat, 
poison  oak,  cowage,  vine-poison,  etc.,  when  anybody 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  them. 

Itching  sores  caused  by  redbugs  are  scattered 
over  the  body.  Single  pimples,  and  in  twos  and 
threes,  after  irritation,  become  raised  white  bumps ; 
then,  as  they  progress,  a  small  water  blister  in  the 
center  of  the  pimple  and  surrounding  flesh  is  in- 
flamed slightly.  After  one  breaks  the  blister  the 
place  burns,  then  a  scab  forms,  and  each  time  the 
scab  is  removed  the  sore  becomes  larger  and  more 
irritating  until  the  insect  dies  and  nature  causes 
the  flesh  to  expel  the  injured  particles  and  carcass. 
This  last  is  not  very  scientifically  put,  but  the  best 
I  can  do.  Neither  is  it  a  mistake  as  to  their  lasting 
two  weeks  at  times.  They  frequently  last  three  and 
four.  If  no  remedy  is  applied,  and  scratching  in- 
dulged, the  sores  can  be  made  exceedingly  painful 
and  of  long  standing.  Of  course,  town  people  seldom 
go  out  among  weeds  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  them.  No  one  gets  drowned 
if  he  stays  away  from  water,  nor  burnt  if  he  stays 
away   from  fire. 

.-Vs  to  thinking  Texas  was  like  what  Sheridan  de- 
scribes war,  I  emphatically  deny  any  such  meaning. 
If  it  were,   a  lady  could  hardly  so  pronounce  it. 

Abilene,    Texas,    March    11.  M.   E.   Peuitt. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Bv  Our  Business  ilANAOER. 


BUCKWHEAT   seed. 

Now  is  the  time  for  sowing  buckwheat.  We  are 
provided  with  a  choice  lot  of  seed,  both  Japanese 
and  silverhull,  which  we  can  ship  by  first  train  from 
Medina.  Price  of  either  varietv,  $1.25  per  bushel; 
$2.25  per  bag  of  two  bushels;  10  bushels,  $11.00, 
bags  included  to  ship  in.    Send  in  your  orders. 

sweet-clover  seed. 
We  have  alreadv  had  a  call  for  price  on  a  carload 
of  sweet-clover  seed,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  from 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  position  to  furnish 
any  seed,  either  hulled  or  unhuUed,  white.  The  time 
for  sowing  seed  is  at  hand.  The  weather  conditions 
were  unfavorable  last  year,  resulting  in  a  short  crop 
and  high  prices  late  in  the  season.  Let  us  hear  from 
those  who  will  have  seed  to  furnish. 


Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 


Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  renewal  of  my 
subscription  to  Gleanings,  which  expires  July  1. 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  Gleanings  for  about  ten 
years,  and  I  have  gotten  more  good  out  of  single 
chapters  of  Uncle  Amos'  Home  talks  than  aU  the 
subscription  price  I  ever  paid  for  Gleanings. 

Lucasville,  O.,  June  ^2.       Cass.  Schoonoveb. 


SECOND-HAND    CANS. 

We  still  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  those  good 
second-hand  60-pound  cans.  While  we  do  not  as  a 
rule  recommend  for  choice  white  extracted  honey 
any  thing  poorer  than  new  cans,  yet  these  are  so 
good  we  use  them  ourselves  for  our  best  extracted 
honey.  Thev  are  just  as  good  as  any  for  amber  and 
oflf-grades.  Price  $3.50  for  10  boxes;  $7.50  for  25 
boxes;  100  boxes  or  more,  25  cts.  per  box;  two  cans 
to  the  box,  and  boxes  put  in  good  condition  for  re- 
shipping. 


A  kind  WORD  for  terry's  he.\lth  book. 

Please  renew  my  subscription  to  Gleanings  and 
send  me  Terry's  book  on  health.  This  will  make  the 
third  book.  I  wish  every  beekeeper  would  buy  at 
least  one  of  these  books.  This  is  my  second  winter 
since  I  read  the  book,  and  I  haven't  had  to  take  a 
drop  of  medicine  since.  I  haven't  even  had  a  cold  to 
speak  of,  although  I  have  always  been  subject  to 
colds,  grip,  and  pneumonia  in  the  winter.  I  am  win- 
tering my  bees  out  of  doors  this  winter,  and  they 
have  come  tluough  very  strong,  but  are  short  of 
honey  and  pollen.  I  am  informed  that  bees  are 
starving   to   death   where   neglected. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  March  26.       W.  W.  Sheewin. 


potatoes,  16  QUARTS  TO  THE  HILL. 

Your  ABC  potato-book  came  in  due  time,  and  I 
read  it  through  at  once.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
me,  but  Mr.  Root's  narrative  about  Bermuda  Island 
is  a  tame  affair  compared  to  the  climate,  scenery, 
and  productiveness  of  the  soil  here  on  Brewster 
Plats,  Washington,  U.  S.  A.  I  dug  hill  after  hill  of 
potatoes  this  year,  1912,  each  hill  filling  a  12-quart 
pail  heaping  full  of  good-sized  potatoes.  This  was 
just  a  common  thing;  and  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  cultivation  were  almost  nothing  compared 
to  what  is  done  in  Bermuda  Island  or  what  Mr. 
Terry  did. 

Mr.  Terry's  writings  are  so  sensible,  practical, 
and  interesting  on  potato  culture  that  I  am  enclos- 
ing the  price,  as  I  find  it  in  Gleanings,  for  his 
book,  "  How  to  Keep  Well  and  Live  Long." 

Brewster,  Wash.,   Nov.   10.  V.  W.  Clough. 


beekeepers     AS    A     RULE     SEEM    TO    BE     "AN     EXCEP- 
TIONALLY  CLEAN,   KINDLY,   AND   UPRIGHT 
BUNCH    OF    MEN,"    ETC. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Gleanings,  allow  me 
to  confirm  what  I  hear  from  so  many  others,  that 
the  fraternity  of  beemen  seems  to  be  composed  of 
au  exceptionally  clean,  kindly,  and  upright  bunch 
of  men.  Especially  am  I  among  that  number  who 
so  frequently  express  themselves  as  indebted  to 
A.  I.  Root.  Nor  is  this  expression  merely  compli- 
mentary or  formal.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  say 
just  how  Mr.  Root's  writings  have  helped  me  to- 
ward truly  better  things  more  than  almost  any  thing 
I  have  read  in  years.  If  Mr.  Root  is  like  his  writ- 
ings, and  I  believe  he  must  be,  he  really  has  re- 
ligion, which,  though  it  exists,  is  none  too  plentiful; 
and  because  it  is  close  to  the  real  thing  it  is  "not 
puffed  up,"  and  does  not  "exalt  itself  unseemly." 

Pellston,    Mich.  J.    D.    ROBINSON. 


from      "  KIVEE      TO      KIVER." 

I  sent  you  one  dollar  for  subscription  on  Feb. 
1.3.  May  be  this  was  over  due;  any  way,  here's  an- 
other, as  I  find  Gleanings  interesting  from  "  kiver 
to  kiver."  This  is  my  second  season,  as  I  started 
last  year  with  a  three-frame  nucleus  and  have  now 
three  colonies,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  write  "  Pit- 
falls of  Beginners."  As  the  old  boatman  said  when 
some  one  asked  if  he  knew  the  harbor  rocks,  "I'd 
orter- — been  on  every  one."  I  am  also  going  to  tell 
you  about  "  Katherine,"  my  White  Leghorn,  with  a 
record  of  two  hundred  and,  and — well,  frankly,  I'm 
afraid  to  say,  as  a  certain  one  might  lay  aside  his 
prescribed  teaspoon  long  enough  to  call  me  a  favor- 
ite epithet.  Her  daughter's  records  were  more  be- 
lievable, and  her  granddaughters  are  still  "  in  the 
making." 

The  wind  is  getting  around  into  the  East,  and  I 
am  hoping,  as  we  need  rain  badly.  As  the  negro 
parson  said,  "  May  it  fall  upon  the  just  and  the  un- 
just ;  but,  O  Lord,  let  it  fall  heavier  upon  the  latter. 
Yes,  dear  Lord,  soak  'em  I  " 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  June  25.     H.  L.  Loomis. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 


SPECIAI-  SALE! 

Root's  Goods  Below  Our  Cost 


Beekeepers  will  change  their  minds  and  use  different  kinds  of  supers  all  of 
a  sudden.  Our  trade  used,  before  section-supers,  shipping  cases,  etc.,  while  now 
nearly  every  beekeeper  in  our  locality  produces  bulk  comb  honey,  which,  conse- 
quently, leaves  us  with  a  big  stock  of  section  supers  on  hand,  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  sell  very  cheap  just  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  all  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, just  as  we  received  them  from  the  factory,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  only  we  have  hardly  any  more  sale  for  them  in  our  local- 
ity. 

70  2  1-8 37  each  60  2  P-8 37  each 

25  4  1-8 50  each  100  4  I-IO 55  each 

65  4  S-8 50  each  80  2  1-10 40  each 

40  2  S-8 37  each  35  4  S-10 55  each 

40  4  P-8 50  each  75  2  S-10 45  each 

10,000  4  X  5  X  13/8  plain  sections,  100  for  .55;  300  for  $2.00;  1000  for  $3.70. 


SHIPPING-CASES 

With  glass,  in  lots  of  10  100 

150  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4^4  x  I1/2  sections $1.30  $12.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  41/4  x  V/s  sections 90  8.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  41/4  x  I1/2  sections 85  8.00 

100  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4  x  5  x  is/s  sections 1.20  11.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 90  8.50 


HONEY-CANS 

As  in  previous  seasons,  we  have  prepared  a  very  large  and  complete  stock 
of  honey-cans  in  our  warehouse,  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  you.  Our 
honey-cans  this  season  are  the  product  of  the  largest  independent  can-manufac- 
turing company  in  the  United  States,  and  are  warranted  to  be  the  best  grade 
possible  to  procure.  Every  can  and  case  is  fully  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  The  boxes  are  of  the  very  best  material  that  can  be  obtained  for 
packing  honey-cans,  being  strong  and  substantial,  and  securely  nailed  with  ce- 
ment-coated nails. 

Prices  quoted  on  application.  Full  line  of  Root's  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfleld  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


PRINTYPE 

Receives  the  Plaudits  of  the  Public 

Vigilant  Protector  of  People's  Eyesight  Hail- 
ed as  a  Benefactor  by  Many  Thousands  of 
Enthusiastic  Admirers.  ' '  Officer  Printype ' ' 
Responds  with  Becoming  Modesty. 

Officer  Printype  says:  "  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  ova- 
tion which  has  greeted  my  appearance  in  your  midst.  I  am 
simply  doing  my  sworn  duty  'n  ridding  the  Business  and 
Financial  Districts  of  the  fiad  Characters  that  for  years 
have  made  Typewriters  a  menace  to  your  eyesight.  I  have 
mercilessly  exposed  and  relentlessly  pursued  these  dan- 
gerous Typewriter  Types,  which  are  responsible  for  more 
cases  of  Defective  Vision  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

"  Report  direct  to  my  Headquarters,  in  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer Building,  Chicago,  »ny  machine  whose  type  is  vio- 
lating the  Optical  Law  and  I'll  aave  the  offender  haled 
before  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion," 


Prinf^pc — ^ 

OL.IVCR 

Typcwri't^f* 

Printype  Is  owned  and  controlled  exclusively 
by  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

America  rings  with  praise  and  applause  for  Prin- 
type. This  superb  new  typewriter  type  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  typewriter  innovation 
brought  out  in  recent  years. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  seen  this 
new  type  and  wondered  what  it  was  that  made 
Printype  Correspondence  seem  like  a  spoken  mes- 
sage. There's  virility,  strength  and  charm  in  Prin- 
type correspondence.  There's  refinement  and  "class" 
and  style. 

Not  because  of  its  novelty — it's  inherent  in  the 
type! 

A  Vast  Improvement 

Printype  is  designed  in  shaded  letters  and  numer- 
als, like  the  type  in  which  books  and  magazines  are 
printed.  It  is  book  type  transformed  and  adapted  to 
modern    typewriter    requirements. 


This  radical  departure  from  the  old  style  "  out- 
line "  letters  makes  it  possible  to  produce  on  The 
Oliver  Typewriter  a  page  of  manuxcript  as  clear 
and  attractive  as  that  of  the  finest  book.  The  Oliver 
is  the  first  and  only  typewriter  that  successfully 
prints  print! 

The  Primary  Reason 

Printype  resulted  fi-om  our  discovery  that  "  out- 
line "  type,  with  its  sameness,  due  to  absence  of 
slioding,  was  harmful  to  the  eyes. 

The  Silent  Test 

For  months,  without  any  advertising,  we  put  hun- 
dreds of  Printype  Oliver  Typewriters  into  actual 
service,  in  many  diverse  lines  of  business.  We  want- 
ed the  public's  verdict.  It  came  in  a  burst  of  admir- 
ation and  a  flood  of  orders  that  proved  Printype  a 
brilliant   success. 

Printype  letters,  wherever  seen,  excited  the  keen- 
est interest.  Business  men  who  received  their  first 
Printype  letter  almost  invariably  answered  post  haste 
— "Where  did  you  get  that  type?"  Thus  Printype 
captured  the  country  without  firing  a  single  shot. 

Price  Not  Advanced 

The  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter  sells  foro  $100. 
You  can  pay  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  a  day  The 
"  Printyper  "  is  our  latest  and  best  model.  Tie  new 
tyr)e  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  value,  but  not  one 
cent  to  the  price.  A  small  casli  payment  brings  the 
machine.  (248) 


Send  Printype  Coupon  Now! 


If  yon  or  any 
on«  in  whom 
you  are  inter- 
ested contem- 
plate gfolng:  to 
a  BuiineBS  Col- 
lege, write  UB 
first  and  we 
will,  without 
chargre.  supply 
you  with  some 
very  raluable 
inf  or  m  a  1 1  o  n 
on  the  lubject. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 
116  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Tell  Officer  "Printype"  to  write  me 
a  letter  and  send  me  his  book.  I  am 
interested. 

Xame 

Address 


ROOT'S 


BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


You  may  have  a  catalog'  of  supplies;  but  if  you  haven't  ours  you  have  missed  some- 
thing really  worth  while,  and  should  get  one  at  once.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ever  published — more  than  a  mere  price  list  of  supplies — a  book  that  every  beekeeper  can 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Beginners  will  find  answers  to  many  perplexing  questions, 
and  advanced  beekeepers  timely  suggestions  that  will  save  them  money.  Extensive  and 
prosperous  beekeepers  are  writing  us  frequent  letters  like  the  following: 

The  .1.  /.  Root  Co.: — We  have  bought  bees  almost  every  season  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  this  way 
handled  several  styles  of  frames;  but  to  date  we  have  not  found  any  thing  that  compares  with  your  metal- 
spaced  frame  for  an  all-round  fixture. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  we  have  experimented  with  other  styles  of  metal  spacers,  and  in  every  case 
imperfections  were  soon  discovered.  Your  metal-spaced  frame  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  and 
we  began  using  this  style  of  frame  the  first  seabou  it  was  put  on  the  market,  and  have  more  than  20,000  of 
them  in  use  now. 

For  strength  and  rapid  manipulation  this  frame  has  no  equal.  We  use  it  alike  in  brood-chamber  and 
extracting-supers,  as  with  our  plan  of  management  a  frame  may  be  in  the  brood-chamber  at  one  time  and  in 
the  super  at  another,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

Janesville,  Minn.,   March  8,  1912.  The  Hofmann  Apiaries,  per  E.  L.  Hofmann. 

Our  catalog  also  gives  a  full  and  complete  list  of  books  and  booklets  which  we  can 
supply.  Many  of  these  booklets  are  free,  which  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  worth 
reading,  but  simply  that  we  want  you  to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Send  for  a  catalog,  and  check  those  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Quick  Deliveries 

Next  to  'laving  the  best  goods  made,  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  beekeeper 
in  the  busy  season  as  to  have  goods  delivered  just  when  they  are  wanted  most.  It  isn't 
always  possible  to  ship  goodb  from  a  distant  factory  and  have  them  reach  destination 
within  a  day  or  two,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  witli 
distributing- houses  located  in  the  large  shipping-centers  we  are  able  to  supply  beekeepers 
everywhere,  with  no  loss  of  time  and  with  minimum  transportation  charges. 

Send  Your  Hurry  Orders 

to  any  one  of  the  offices  listed  below,  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  point 
of  service.  Cars  are  going  to  these  branches  at  tlie  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  so  the 
stocks  are  new  and  fresh,  and  we  usually  have  just  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  in  stock  at 
your  noarest  branch  our  manager  will  include  your  order  with  his  specifications  and  you 
may  have  your  goods  come  in  the  next  car,  eiiereby  saving  on  transportation  charges  and 
getting  the  goods  in  better  shape  than  you  Avould  by  local  freight. 

Whatever  Your  Wants 

we  can  L-upply  you,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
Tl.e  name  "Root"  in  connection  with  bee-supplies  means  the  best  of  every  thing  in  the 
'!ne,  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  as  our  customers  will  testify.  If  you  have  never 
used  our  supplies  you  should  make  a  trial  of  them  this  season.  Once  used,  we  are  sure 
you  will  want  no  other. 


5RANCH   OFFICES 

New  York.  189-141  Franklin  St.         Chicago.  2U-281  Institute  PI. 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St.  Des  Moines,  565  W  7th  St. 

St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.  Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington.  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  Many 
Large  Centers 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 

MEDINA.   OHIO 
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Bees  by  the  Pound 

Safe^arrival  guaranteed  to  any  point 
within  five  days  from  Medina,  Oliio. 

We  have  finally  perfected  our  pound  packages  so  that  we  are  now  able  to 
ship  bees  without  combs  to  almost  any  point  in  the  United  States  and  nearby 
points  in  Canada  without  danger  of  transmitting  bee  disease  of  any  sort.  Half 
a  pound  of  bees  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a  two-frame  nucleus ;  one  pound,  to 
three  frames ;  two  pounds,  to  six  frames ;  three  pounds,  to  an  ordinary  colony 
such  as  may  he  sent  by  express.  The  express  on  these  pound  packages  is  only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  express  on  the  equivalent  value  of  bees  when  they  are 
sent  on  combs.  We  shall  be  ready  to  ship  bees  in  pound  lots  from  Medina,  with 
600  colonies  to  draw  from,  by  the  first  of  June,  at  the  following  prices,  without 
queens :  Half-pound  package,  $2.00 ;  pound  package,  $3.00 ;  two-pound  package, 
$5.00 ;  three-pound  package,  $6.00. 

Through  July,  and  on  throughout  the  season,  the  prices  without  queens  will 
rule  as  follows:  Half-pound  package,  $1.00;  pound  package,  $1.50;  two-pound 
package,  $2.50 ;  three-pound  package,  $3.00. 

If  you  want  queens  with  the  pound  packages,  add  the  price  of  the  queen 
selected  to  the  price  of  the  bees. 

Express  on  half  a  pound  of  bees  with  queen,  within  300  miles  of  Medina, 
will  be  approximately :  One  pound,  38  cts. ;  two  pounds,  45  cts. ;  three  pounds, 

57  cts. 

NOTE. — We  can  not  ship  bees  by  parcel  post  oilier  than  a  queen-Lee  and  a  dozen  or  so  attendants. 

We  have  so  perfected  our  cages  for  shipping  bees  in  pound  lots  that  we  now 
feel  for  the  first  time  that  we  can  guarantee  safe  arrival  at  the  prices  named 
above,  where  bees  are  not  on  the  road  more  than  five  days.  As  a  general  thing 
they  will  go  through  in  good  condition,  even  when  out  more  than  six  days ;  but 
for  the  present,  at  least,  we  do  not  feel  like  assuming  a  greater  limit  than  five 
days.  Our  guarantee  means  that,  if  bees  fail  to  go  through  alive,  or  if  they  go 
through  in  bad  order,  we  will  either  replace  the  shipment  or  send  enough  more 
bees  to  make  up  for  the  loss  at  our  own  expense,  or  refund  the  money.  Orders 
will  be  filled  in  rotation  after  the  first  of  June.  Send  in  your  orders  now,  and 
thus  insure  early  delivery. 

In  addition  we  guarantee  to  give  full  measure  of  bees  by  weight.  Half  a 
pound  will  contain  from  2200  to  2500  bees,  and  larger  packages  in  proportion. 

PRICES  OF  QUEENS. 

Untested July  to  October,  $1.00. 

Select  untested July  to  October,    1.25. 

Tested July  to  October,    2.00. 

Select  tested July  to  October,    3.00. 

Untested  Home-bred  Queens  in  Quantity  Lots  in  August  and  September. — 
During  August  and  September  we  are  prepared  to  name  very  low  prices  on 
large  quantities  for  requeening.  Prices  depend  on  supply  available,  and  quoted 
on  application. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  home  office  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Orders 
from  the  extreme  South  will  be  filled  from  Florida  and  Texas ;  those  in  the  ex- 
treme West,  from  California. 

N.  B. — To  get  the  price  of  a  package  of  bees  and  a  queen,  add  the  price  of  the  queen  selected  to  the 
price  of  the  package. 
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falcon'  Queens 


Three -band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Carniolans 


Untested,  July  1  to  October  1  .  .  One,  §  .75; 
Select  untested,  July  1  to  October  1,  "  1.00 
Tested,  .$1.50  each.     Select  tested,  $2.00  each. 


six,  $4..-25;  twelve,  .$8.00 
"       5.50  "  10.00 


All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous  nuclei. 
Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  cage  cover. 
A  full  line  of  bee  supplies  and  foundation    manufacttlred  bj-  us  at  Falconer,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  samples  of  our  foundation  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 


Red  Catalog,  Postpaid. 


"Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid. 


W.   T.   FALCONER  MFC.  CO.,  FALCONER,   N.   Y. 


Where  the  good   bee-hives  come  fror 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  S'-d  f-"-  Annual  catalog  which  wui  teii 

■  inin        ir-iiiinnr-i-iii.ni-        11  II      n  II  ni        I       I    y"  ^"^  "  7°^^  Dearest   Uistnbater. 

It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE — Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g.  B.Lewis  company,  watertown.wii. 


.  .   The    .  . 

National  Beekeepers'  Association 

Sell  Their  Members  Friction-top 
Honey  Pails  and  Cans  at  a  Very 
Low  Price,  as  Follows: 

Approximate  Per  100,  in  lots  of  Per  1000  in 

Capacity:  50         100  500  lotsofiooo 

2-lb.  Can $2.25  $2.15           $20.00 

2}^-lb.  Can 2.75  2.60             24.00 

3-lb.  Can 3.00  2.85             28.00 

5-lb.  Pail fo.OO         4.75  4.50              42.50 

10-lb.  Pail 7.00        6.50  6.25             60.00 

I2-lb.  Pail.... 7.25        6.75  6.50             62.50 

If  not  a  member,  send  a  dollar  extra  with  your 
first  order,  which  will  pay  your  dues  for  a  year,  and 
we  will  send  you  The  Beekeepers'  Review  for  the 
last  half  of  1913,  giving  the  first  six  articles  of  that 
sensational  series  of  ten  articles,  "  The  Manage 
ment  of  3000  Colonies  in  50  Yards,"  also  the  April 
and  May  numbers  of  The  Review  containing  the  re- 
port of  the  National  meeting  at  Cincinnati.  These 
two  numbers  alone  contain  96  pages.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  beekeepers  to  join  the 
National  at  this  time.    Address  with  remittance. 

THE  NATIONAL  BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

NORTHSTAR,  MICH. 


Established  1885 


We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beel(eepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS 


FROCHT  MIS 


$es 


,  With   Rubber  Tires. $18.45.     Your  Wheels   K-rubhered, 
\$10.S0.    I  make  wheels  ?i  to  4  in.  tread,     r.^ns.  $6.50, 
IShafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  $2.-.i5;  Wag. 
'on  Umbrella  free.     Bay  direct.    Ask  for  Catalog  AT 
SPLIT  HICKOEY  WHEEt,  Col,547F  St..  Cineliuuti,  Ohio. 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


.$1.00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy, 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer, 
commission  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elim- 
inated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 

EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood 
well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well-filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  tlie  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark ;  that  is,  there  will  be  "  Fancy  white," 
"  No.   1   dark,"   etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO    STATE     beekeepers'     ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER   13,    1911. 

FANCY  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  V^   ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  JHoney  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13%   ounces. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  fiiUed;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,  light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — Fancy  and  No.  1  whte  comb,  16  to  17; 
fancy  white,  11  to  12.    Beeswax,  30. 

Boston,  July  17.  BlakeLee  Co. 

Cincinnati. — There  is  very  little  doing  in  honey, 
either  comb  or  extracted.  No  new  honey  has  yet  ar- 
rived.   General  conditions  are  good  for  a  big  crop. 

Cincinnati,  July  16.       C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


Kansas  City. — The  receipts  of  new  comb  honey 
are  more  liberal,  and  up  to  date  we  have  had  no 
trouble  in  selling  upon  arrival  at  $3.50  per  case  of 
24  sections  for  No.  1  white  and  $3.00  to  $3.25  for 
amber.  W^e  quote  white  extracted  at  8  to  8  V^.  Bees- 
wax brings  25  to  28. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  15. 


Albany. — We  look  for  a  high  market  on  comb 
honey.  Some  of  our  shippers  report  a  very  short 
crop  of  clover.  With  all  the  old  honey  cleaned  up, 
both  comb  and  extracted,  we  can  handle  the  new  to 
good  advantage.  We  have  had  a  number  of  calls  for 
new  honey ;  but  at  present  we  know  of  no  shipment 
on  the  wav. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  16.  H.  R.  Wright. 

Indi.\napolis. — A  bounteous  crop  has  been  secur- 
ed, but  very  little  honey  is  moving  at  this  date. 
Much  honey  is  being  offered  by  producers,  but  they 
do  not  name  prices.  I  presume  we  shall  have  an 
established  schedule  of  prices  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  and  producers 
are  being  pair  30  cents  cash  or  32  in  trade. 

Walter  S.   Pouder. 

Indianapolis,    Ind.,    July    16. 


30 


DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  AnDuai  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  havino-  Fancy  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  dehvered  Cincinnati.     We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     No  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.     We  remit  the  very 

dajT  shipment  is  receiv^ed. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "The  Busy  Bee  Men"  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

P.  S. — Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  wax 
from  the  slumgum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for  render- 
ing.   Write  for  full  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  We  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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CSUamnga  tn  Titt  Culture 

E.  R.  ROOT  A.  I.  ROOT  H.  H.  ROOT  J.  T.  CALVERT 

Editor  Editor  Home   Dept.  Ass't  Editor  Business   Mgr. 

Department  Editors: — Dr.   C.  C.  Miller.   J.  E.   Crane,   Louis  H.   Scholl,   G.   M.   Doolittle,   Wesley 

Foster,  J.  L.  Byer,  P.  C.  Chadwick. 

$1.00  per  year.    When  paid  in  advance:  2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00. 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila, 
Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30e 
per  year.    For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  60c  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  Notice  is  given  just  before  expiration.  Subscrib- 
ers are  urged,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at  once  after  expiration,  to  notify  us 
when  they  can  do  so.  Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so 
advise  us  upon  receipt  of  the  expiration  notice ;  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that 
he  wishes  Gleanings  continued  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft  on  New  York, 
express-oi'der  or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
Medina,  Ohio.    Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.  References  required. 

FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for 
Gleanings  with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents  at  the  prices  shown : 

PARIS,  FRANCE.    E.  Bondonneau,  120  Avenue  Emile  Zola. 
Per  year,  postpaid,  8  francs. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can 
order  of  Mr.  Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  b  /  7  p. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliance  Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.  Per  year, 
postpaid,  6  /  7  p. 
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Honey  reports   continued  from   page   2. 

Chicago. — Receipts  have  been  quite  free  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  both  in  comb  and  extracted.  The 
market  is  not  active;  but  the  quality  of  the  honey 
is  excellent.  Prices  are  ranging  for  A  No.  1  to  fancy 
comb  at  16  to  17;  extracted,  9  to  10  for  the  clover 
and  lindens.  Amber  grades  and  other  white  grades 
bring  7  to  8.  Beeswax  is  steady  at  from  30  to  32, 
according  to  color  and  cleanliness. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Chicago,   lU.,   July   18. 

Denver. — Very  little  new  comb  honey  is  in  sight 
in  this  State.  We  have  received  a  few  small  lots 
which  we  are  selling  in  a  jobbing  way  at  the  follow- 
ing figures:  No.  1  white,  $3.15  per  case  of  24  sec- 
tions; choice,  $3.02;  No.  2,  $2.88;;  white  extracted 
honey,  9;  light  amber,  8;  strahned,  6%  to  7.  We 
pay  26  cts.  in  cash  and  28  in  trade  for  clean  yellow 
beeswax  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association. 

Denver,  Col.,  July  19. 


Cincinnati. — -Many  shipments  of  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  are  coming  in  from  all  directions, 
and  it  is  the  early  shipper  who  will  get  the  best 
prices  this  year.  Fancy  extracted  honey  is  selling  in 
this  market  at  8  to  9  in  60-lb.  cans,  and  fancy  and 
No.  1  comg  honey  at  13  to  15,  according  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  purchased.  For  choice  bright 
yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  30  cts.  delivered  here. 
The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio,    July    19. 


Zanesville. — While  reports  reaching  us  from 
outside  points  are  rather  meager  as  yet,  an  old-time 
honey-flow  is  still  in  progress  locally,  and  consider- 
ably more  than  the  average  amount  of  honey  is  Keing 
oflfered  by  producers  hereabout.  As  there  are  few 
really  large  producers  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
but  little  honey  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  large 
dealers,  most  of  it  being  taken  up  by  consumers  di- 
rect or  by  retail  grocers.  There  seems  to  be  consid- 
erable demand  of  this  sort.  Indications  are  for  a 
decline  when  outside  honey  comes  in  on  the  market. 
Offerings  of  extracted  are  rather  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  this  being  distinctively  a  comb-honey  mar- 
ket. Producers  receive  for  beeswax  30  and  32  in 
cash   and   trade   respectively. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  July  19.     Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


St.  Louis. — The  receipts  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey  are  moderate  for  the  season.  There  is  no  de- 
mand for  comb  honey,  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
hot  weather;  but  for  extracted  honey  there  is  a  good 
demand.  The  quotations  for  comb  honey  are  nominal. 
We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey  at  16  to  17  cents. 
No.  2  white  at  15;  light  amber,  13  to  14.  By  the 
case,  fancv  white  comb  honey  brings  $3.65  to  $3.75; 
No.  2  white,  $3.25  to  $3.40;  amber,  $2.75  to  $3.10, 
according  to  (luality.  Dark  or  broken  honey  is  un- 
salable. Extracted  honey.  Southern,  in  barrels  and 
half-barrels,  is  quotable  at  6^/^  to  6%  ;  in  five-gallon 
cans,  6%  to  7.  Dark  honey  sells  for  less.  There  is 
no  California,  Utah,  nor  Colorado  honey  in  this  mar- 
ket at  present.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  32 
cents  for  prime.  Inferior  and  impure  sells  for  less. 
R.  Haetmann  Produce  Co. 

St.    Louis,   July    17. 

New  York. — There  is  no  new  nearby  comb  honey 
on  the  market  as  yet.  Some  few  shipments  have  been 
and  are  arriving  from  the  South,  and  are  selling  at 
from  13  to  16,  according  to  quality  and  style  of 
package.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  early  as  yet  for  us  to 
expect  to  have  new-crop  comb  honey  from  New  York 
State  and  near  by,  and  it  may  be  a  month  from  now 
before  we  receive  the  first  shipments.  In  fact,  the 
season  is  not  over  as  yet ;  and  from  reports  we  are 
daily  receiving,  basswood  seems  to  be  now  blooming, 
and  promises  a  fair  crop.  There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  extracted  honey,  principally  new  crop  from  the 
South,  common  grades  selling  at  from  65  to  70; 
choicer  grades  at  from  75  to  85,  and  sometimes  90 
cts.  per  gallon.  Old-crop  California  is  well  cleaned 
up,  and  we  do  not  expect  new  crop  from  there  until 
next  month.    Beeswax  is  steady  at  31  to  32. 

New  York,  July  17.       Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


An  Evidence  of 
Good  Service 

The  fact  that  the  Savings  Deposit 
Bank  renders  good  service  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  serves 
people  in  all  parts  of  Medina  coun- 
ty and  all  over  the  country.  People 
living  at  a  distance  appreciate  the 
careful  manner  in  wliicli  we  handle 
their  banking  business,  and  they 
forward  their  dei:)osits  to  us  by  mail, 
checks,  drafts,  money  orders,  or  reg- 
istered letters. 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS,    • 
either  large  or  small,  invited. 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

maj'  be  opened  with  $1.00, 

or  upwards. 

The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

The  Bank  that  pays  4  per  cent 


statement    of    the    ownership,     management, 

circulation,    etc.,    of    gleanincs    in    bee 

culture,    pitblished    semi-monthly    at 

medina,  ohio,  required  by  the  act 

of    august    24,    1912. 

Editor;  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio;  Manasing  Ed- 
itor, E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio;  Business  Managers, 
J.  T.  Calvert.  Medina,  Ohio;  Publisher,  The  A.  I. 
Root   Co.,    Medina,   Ohio. 
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(Signed)   Frank  Spellman. 

[seal.] 

(My  commission  expires  Feb.  23,   1914.) 


Convention  Notices 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Beekeepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Geo.  M. 
Steele's  yard.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sept.  6.  The  day 
will  be  spent  largely  in  practical  demonstrations  in- 
teresting to  all  beekeepers.  Everybody  invited.  Get 
ready  for  a  big  day.    Program  later. 

Liverpool,  Pa.,  July  18.        H.  C.  Klinger,  Sec. 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertowo,  Wis. 
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RUSH  ORDERS 

BY  MAIL. — Has  your  "  forgettery  "  been  working?  And  right  this  minute  you  need 
foundation  or  other  items.  See  page  1  of  our  catalog,  and  it  gives  parcel-post  rates  on 
various  articles. 

BY  EXPRESS. — Larger  shipments  than  can  go  by  mail  we  can  rush  out  at  once.  Par- 
cel-post and  express  orders  receive  our  first  attention. 

BY  FREIGHT. — Our  rule  is  "ship  same  day  the  order  is  received,"  and  we  break  it 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Notice  that  Lansing  is  the  railroad  center  of  Michigan 
from  which  freight  shipments  can  be  delivered  quickest. 

And  we  fill  aU  orders  with  Root's  goods.     Just  remember  that  too.     Send  for  cata- 
log.    Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &.  SON,   LANSING,  MICH. 

OPPOSITE     LAKE    SHORE     DEPOT. 


BEEKEEPERS.  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  ofter,  send 
us  samples  of  quality;  state  quantities,  and  now  pack- 
ed. We  pay  the  hig-hest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying-  Mc  cash  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


IF  YOU  USE 

bee  supplies  you  sliould  have  our  catalojr. 

We  sell  the  best  grade  of  No.  23  made. 

Heavy  cartons  that  protect  honey. 

I.  J.STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


'  --■-  -  rr" ' 

tjSwarthmore.o 


rj^ 


Am  now  sliipping  Untested  Queens 
from  My 

Celebrated  Pedigreed  Strain 

lly  bees  are  the  product  of  many 
years  of  breeding-  bv  SWARTH- 
MORE  and  HENRY  ALLEY.  Both 
names  stand  out  like  beacon  lights 
among-  our  past  and  present 
breeders,  for  the  best  queens  ever 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
Nerer  had  fuul  brood. 

Swarthmore   Apiaries, 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterers:  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  $1.00;  select  tested,  $1.50.  Plans 
"  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15c:  "  How  to  Increase," 
15c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  year  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freiglit" 


TOLE 


•  It 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  lion't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  mustv  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  GO-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-B.\RRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,      -        26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       •       TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"  Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 
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'  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


Bee  Supplies! 


When  you  are  in  urgent -need  of  bee  supplies  you  will  likely 
consider  two  details — quality  and  promptness.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  I  have  handled  the  Root  quality  of 
goods,  shipping  from  Indianapolis  at  the  factory  schedule  of 
prices.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  as  to  mate- 
rial, workmanship,  and  accuracy,  their  equal  is  not  to  be 
had  elsewhere.  An  immense  stock  on  hand  at  all  times, 
and  no  old  or  inferior  goods  offered  at  any  price.  Nearly 
every  order  is  filled  within  a  few  hours  after  arrival,  and 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  feature  is  the  finest  adver- 
tising that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  place  on  my  house. 
We  have  so  many  railroads  and  express  companies  at  our 
command  that  shipping  promptly  from  here  is  not  a  hard- 
ship. The  parcel  post  is  a  boon  to  all  of  us,  and  these  pack- 
ages are  taken  up  by  Uncle  Sam  three  times  a  day. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  beekeeper.  If  you  are  in  need  of  more  sections, 
foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper  honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or 
any  thing  required  about  the  bees,  I  believe  I  can  make  it 
to  your  advantage  to  write  me.  My  catalog  mailed  free  to 
any  address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root 
catalog  in  ordering,  prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
you  send  your  wax  here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you 
will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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"By  Airship*' 

A  customer  writes,  "  You  must  have  sent 
my  last  order  by  airship,  it  got  here  with 
such  lightning  speed." 

Handicapped  by  a  flood  loss  that  neces- 
sitated an  entirely  new  stock  just  at  a 
time  when  the  Root  factory  was  crowded 
with  orders,  it  has  taxed  my  resources  to 
the  utmost  to  maintain  my  reputation  for 
promptness  in  the  delivery  of  supplies.  The 
most  active  season  for  a  number  of  years 
has  made  the  task  doubly  difficult.  Possi- 
bly a  few  customers  may  have  been  incon- 
venienced at  the  outset.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  my  stock  is  now  practically 
complete,  and  new  goods  are  arriving  right 
along.  With  the  better  facilities  of  my  new 
location,  and  additional  help  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rush  season,  I  feel  that  all 
customers,  old  and  new,  will  be  served 
here  with  as  little  delay  and  as  great  sat- 
isfaction as  would  be  possible  anywhere. 


E.  W.  Pcirce,  Zanesville,  0. 

Alrdome  Bldg..  South  Sixth  St. 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  .T.  WILLIAMSON,  McLac-hlen  Building-,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  i.  Root  Co. 


Boston 


is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  nhvays 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

Cv-er>-  THin^  in  Supplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices       Save  Freight 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  diBCOunts — we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

128  Grand  Avenue 


SHippin^  Season 


IS 


Are  you  prepared  for  it?  Be  forehanded,  and 
have  your  Shipping  Cases  all  ready.  .  We 
carry  a  large  line  of  these  and  other  goods. 
Our  catalog  for  1913  will  be  sent  on  request. 

^Sections  and  Foundation 

A  half  million  sections  on  hand,  and  a  ton  or 
more  foundation  ready  for  instant  shipment. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


■VS^PHB" 


GLEANINGS    IN   BEE   CULTURE 


BLJOKNA/'MEAT  QUEENS 

"IF  GOOD  QUEENS  ARE  WANTED  QUICK,  SEND  TO  HOLLOPETER" 

The  VERY  BEST  ITALIAN  QUEENS  can  now 
be  had  by  return  mail  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Situated  in  the  BUCKWHEAT  belt,  in  August  ideal  conditions  exist  under  whicli  to  rear  ttie  best  of  queens  at  low 
cost.  Using-  the  best  domestic  and  imported  breeders  selected  for  hardiness,  proliflcness,  producing  good  workers, 
gentle,  and  disease  resistant;  well-fed  queen-cells  grown  in  populous  two-story  queenright  colonies;  when  ripe,  placed 
in  three  frame  nuclei,  where  young  queen  hatches,  mates,  and  stays  until  sold.    No  better  queens  can  be  produced. 

Qiioonc   ihi\   have    MoHd   PnnH      From  Maine  to  California,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  hundreds  of  our  Queens  have 
UBCIIi   Uldl   lldIC    mdUc   UUUU.    gone,  and  given  satisfaction  to  those  who  received  them.     'Blood  will  tell."    See 
page  10,  July  1.  Gleanings.    One  of  these  vigorous  young  queens  at  the  head  of  every  colony  insures  against  winter 
loss,  spring  dwindling,  poor  seasons,  or  failure.    Pure  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PRICES.— Select  Italians  only,  untested,  7oc;  six  for  $iM:  iH  for  $15.00.    Tested,  $1  00. 
Six  extra  select  tested,  year  old,  for  breeders,  $3.00  each. 


J.  B.  HOLLOPETER, 


PENTZ,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Containers  for  Comb   and    Extracted   Honey 

We  ofler  this  year  a  very  complete  line  of  cartons  for  comb  honey — any  size 
or  color,  with  any  desired  printing.  Bottles,  jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
honey  with  capacity  ranging  from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a  barrel.  Special  at- 
tention is  directed  to  our  assortment  of  Friction-top  Pails  and  to  tin  cans  of 
y2,  1,  and  5  gallon  capacity.     Get  full  information,  prices,  and  samples. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, Medina,  Ohio. 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  year  nearut  Distribater. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


■¥^: 
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DADANT  &  SUNS,  Hamilton,  111. 

Dear  Sirs: — In  reply  to  your  favor  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  a  customer  of 
yours.  I  used  considerable  of  your  Surplus  founda- 
tion some  time  ago,  but  got  side-tracked.  I  would 
have  saved  money  by  using  your  foundation. 

R.  M.  Guthrie,  Reno,  Nev. 

DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  111. 

Dear  Sirs: — Mr.  N.  E.  Frances'  recommendation 
of  your  goods  is  all  0.  K.,  but  I  have  one  that  is  more 
convincing,  at  least  for  me.  I  own  five  yards,  and 
nearly  all  the  combs  in  them  are  drawn  from  Dadant's 
foundation.  There  must  be  a  reason. 
J.  M.  Donaldson,  51  E.  3d  St.,  Moorcston,  N.  J. 


Agents  Everywhere. 


IV^ite  to-day. 


J5p^.' 
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ll^WILTONjLLINblS 


ALGLST   1.    !i;i3 


DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


TOLEDO 
PORT  HURON 
^GODERICH 

rfAL^EI^A^ 

St? 


Spe 


THE  CHARMS  OF  OUR  SUMMER  SEA 


Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in 

America 
WhofQ  Ynil  Pan  Pn  '^°  '^^**s''  *°  ^^at  point  you  want  to  go,  use  D.  &  C. 
llllClC    lUU   UhII  UU   Line  Steamers  operating  to  all  important  ports. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  May  1st  to  November  1st.  City  of 
Detroit  III  and  City  of  Cleveland  III,  two  of  the  largest  side  wheel  steamers  in  the  world, 
on  this  division  June  10th  to  September  10th.  Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  April  15th  to  December  1st.  During  July  and  August  two  boats  out  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 

Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.  Ten 
Day  Stopover  allowed  at  Alpena  either  direction  on  tourist  tickets  without  additional 
cost.    Daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  trips  weekly,  June  15th  to 
September  1 0th  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  Monday 
up-bound  and  Saturday  down-bound. 

Special  Day  Trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July  and  August 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  out  of  Detroit;  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  of  Cleveland. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  AVAILABLE :— Tickets  reading  via  any  rail 
line  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  will  be  honored 
for  transportation  on  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  in  either  direction. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrted  Pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:    L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen' I  Mgr. 
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Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 


prX   TOP  NOTCH  PRICES   QV 
UC  I     FOR  YOUR  HONEY    D! 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  wbich  will  tell 
you  who  is  yoar  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Ruby  FREE-, 

To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 

I  Gem  (U.  S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 
^y^y  ^    C^'s^vol  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  diamond  that 


stands  all  tests  and  has  permanent  dazzling 
lliancy,  we  make  this  special  offer: 
If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  us  5  two-cent 
stamps  for  our  beautiful  Art  Catalog  "The  Story  of  the  Maztec 
Gem,"  we  will  send  yoM  free  with  catalog  a  genuine  uncut 
Navajo  Ruby  feella  at  50c.)  bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 
together  with  a  cost-price  offer  for  cutting  and  mounung. 
Write  today:  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 
^H^   Dept.   62G,       Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.   hi^h 


QetWITTESPriceFirst 


Factory  Prices  Direct  to  Users— WVITTE  Gaso- 
line. Gas  andUil  engines,  13^  to  4U  H.  P.  meet  every 
power  need.  Tbousands  in  use.  5-year  guaran- 
tee; eOdays  free  trial.  Lowest  lu 
price;  hjgliest  lu  worth.  Cash  or 
Easy  terms.    Catalog  Free. 

VUITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO., 
1930  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment 
cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  harvest- 
er or  winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shoclis  equal  with  a  corn  Binder. 
Sold  in  every  State.  Price  820.00.  W.  H.  BCXTON.  of 
Johnstown.  Ohio,  writes:  "  The  Harvester  has  proven  all 
you  claim  for  it:  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  S2.5.0O  in 
labor  last  year's  corn  cuttintr.  I  cut  over  .500  shocks: 
will  make  1  bushels  corn  to  a  shock."  Testimonials  and 
cataloff  free,  showinif  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,          -         SALINA,  KANSAS. 


How  to  Keep   Bees 

BY  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

This  -is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
Xothinsr  better.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  learning  beekeepjnsr  by  their  own 
effort.  Having:  commenced  beekeeping-  three 
times,  the  talented  author  is  jn  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  advice.  You  can  not  gro 
wrong-in  getting  thi.s  book.  It  is  charmingly  writ- 
ten and  easily  understood.  Price  ?l. 10  postpaid. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


GLEANINGS   IN  BEE   CULTURE 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 


The 
low 


/Please  use  coupon  below,  check-\ 
Ving  the  numbers  of  Items  wanted./ 

pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 

are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the 
"  Spectator,"  of  the  Outlook,  of  New 
York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the 
experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before 
you  lay  it  down.    Free. 

THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT- 
GROWER. A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  mar 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 

CATALOG  OP  BEEKEEPERS'  SUP 
PLIES.  Our  complete  catalog  w^ill  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES 
A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi 
enccs  of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per 
plexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

HABITS  OP  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  A  someTvhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of 
the  bee.    Price  10  cts. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price    $1.00    postpaid. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  576 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
half  leather  $2.75. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents. 

BACK-YARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six 
interesting  lessons  WTitten  in  readable 
newspaper  style.  Many  facts  to  encouj'- 
age  the  "  City  Bound "  man  or  woman 
with    the    back-to-the-land    longing.     Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet  we 
publish  for  free  distribution.  Illustrated 
throughout ;    84  pages. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  througliout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted,  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,  if  required. 

CUT    COUPON    HERE    

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked.    I  enclose 

$ to  cover  the  cost. 
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Name 

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D.. 
Town 


B.  C. 


State. 


.  .  THE  .  . 


KENNARD  HOUSE 

Cor.  West  6th  and  St.  Clair  Sts. 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


In  the  Wholesale  District 

100  Outside  Rooms 

$1.00  per  Day  and  up 

European  Plan 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Handy  to  Everywhere 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  coin- 
binpti  circular  saw.  wiiioh  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
tlie  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   for  illustrated    catalog 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO., 

545  Ruby  St.. 
ROCKFORD,     -      ILLINOIS. 


HONEY 


COMB  AND 
EXTRACTED 

We  buy  and  sell,  carlots  or  less. 
Honey  producers  of  the  Pacific 
States  get  in  touch  with  us.    .    . 

LEUTZINGER  &  LANE 

420  to  424  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  A  B  C   of   Bee  Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees,  750  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully 
treated  by  experts.  Price  $2.00  postpaid;  money 
refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

THE  A.  I-  ROOT  CO.,  IVI^dina,  Ohio. 
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W.  H.  LAWS 

is  again  ready  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  the  present  season.  Law's  Red- 
clover  Italians  are  as  g'ood  as  can  be  had. 
One  limi  who  bought  over  lioo  queens 
from  nie  in  1912  says,  "Your  queens  are 
very  satisfactory."  We  are  booking  or- 
ders now,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  mail  all  queens  by  return 
mail  when  so  ordered.  My  bees  .are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  all  disease. 
Queens  sent  out  under  the  usual  guaran- 
tees. Prices:  Single  queen.  Si;  six  for  $j. 
Breeding  queens,  none  better,  each,  15. 


W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Famous  Italian  Queens! 

from  tHe  A.piax>ies  of 
IVALI^IN  (SL  CORIvIS 

have  won  a  world-wide  reputation  for  prolific- 
ness,  hardiness,  gentleness,  and  honey-gather- 
ing. Our  queens  are  reared  scientifically  from 
breeders  perfected  by  years  of  elimination.  We 
have  the  famous  Moore  strain  of  Italians,  and 
are  giving  every  care  to  the  perfection  of  cells 
and  mating. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Circular  free. 

Untested,  75  cts.;  dozen,  $8.00. 


IVALLIN  <a  CORLIS 

BrooKsville,  Ky. 


Miller's  Strain  of  Red-clover  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  Return  Mall  or  order  returned 
Bred  from  superior  breeders  for  business;  gentle; 
no  better  hustlers;  bees  roll  honey  in;  three-banded; 
Northern- bred:  hardy  and  vigorous;  winter  well; 
not  inclined  to  swarm;  bred  from  best  leather-colored 
strains.  Untested,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00;  dozen,  $7.50.  Se- 
lect untested,  ll.OO;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Isaac  F.  Miller,  a  queen  specialist  and  breeder  for 
sixteen  years,  previously  of  Brookville,  Rt.  i,  Rey- 
noldsville,  and  lately  of  Oil  City,  Rt.  2,  Pa.,  is  agent 
and  breeder  for  E.  L.  Miller.    Send  all  orders  to 

I.   F.  MILLER,     Rt.     2,     Brookville,     Pa. 


ITALIAN    BEES    AND    QUEENS 

Extra  fine,  warranted,  tested  queen,  £1.00;  un- 
tested. 7.5  cts.:  three-frame  nucleus,  with  queen, 
$2.76,    Full    colonies   in  eigrht-frame    Dovetailed 
hives,  $5.60.    Try  me  for  rush  order. 
J.  L.  FAJEN,    .    .     S   OVER,  MISSOURI 


LINE-BRED  CARNIOLAN  Queens! 

Carniolans  are  irood  winterers-prolific,  grcntle, 
enter  supers  readily,  and  excellent  honey-gather- 
ers.    Untested.  Sl.OO:  dozen,  $9.00.    Tested.  $1..50. 

CARNI-ITALIAN  QUEENS 

A  cross  between   the  Italian  and  Carniolan.     Most  excellent 
honey-g-atherers,  but  not  so  gentle  as  Carniolans,    While  they 
last,  90  cts.  each;  dozen.  $8.00. 
Bees  by  the  pound  throug:h  Aug:ust.    Ask  for  prices. 

ALBERT  C.  HANN,         PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Carniolan  Queen  Breeder 


QUEENS 

AND  OEES 


An  improved  superior  strain  of  Italians  is  what 
QUIRIN  RAISES.  Our  stock  is  Northern  bred  and 
hardy — all  stock  beinc:  wintered  on  summer  stands. 

We  sent  fifty  nuclei  to  J.  D.  Nixon,  of  Latargre,  Wis,, 
and  .July  20th  ("of  same  year)  he  wrote  us  saying  they 
did  just  splendid,  as  at  that  date  they  had  already  filled 
their  supers,  and  that  he  would  have  to  extract  them. 
We  have  files  of  similar  testimonials. 


Prices  for  rest  of  .season 


Select  queens 

Tested  Queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  breeders.  

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . 
Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. 
Full  colonies  on  8  frames  . .  . , 
One  pound  bees,  no  queen  . . 
Half  pound  bees,  no  queen 


$       75  $  4  00 


1  00 

1  50 
3  00 
5  00 

2  25 

3  25 
5  00 
1  50 
1  00 


5  00 
8  00 
15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 
8  00 
5  00 


li 


5  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


22  00 
32  00 


Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  nuclei,  and  colonies:  if  wanted  before  June  1, 
add  25  per  cent.  QUEENS  NOW  READY.  Safe  delivery 
and  pure  mating  euaranteod.  Over  20  years  a  breeder. 
Testimonials  and  circular  free. 


QUIRIN -THE -QUEEN -BREEDER 


BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  ITALIANS 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

that  fill  the  supers  quick 
With  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They    have    won  a  world-wide    reputation   for 
honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  queens,  $1.00;  si.x,  S5.00;  12,  $9.00. 
Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  .$6.00;  12,  $11.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 
Queen-breeder.  Route  1 ,  Morgan,  Ky. 


■FAMOUS  QUEENS  direct  from  ITALY! 


•^^^  Bees  more  beautiful,  more  gentle,  more  induxtiioiis: 
the  best  hoiicij-yatherers.  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1901,  the  highest  award.  Extra  breeding  queen.  $3.00;  selected, 
$2  00:  fertilized.  $1..50.    Write  ANTHONY  BIACGI, 

Pedevilla,       near   Bellinzona,       Switzsriand. 

Please  in  writing  mention  GLEANINGS. 

GOLDENQUEENS 

Untested,  75c;  tested,  ^1.00  each. 

For   lots  of  50  or  more  write   me. 

Prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  to 

everjbod}-. 


R.  O.  COX, 


Box  8,  Garland,  Alabama 
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FRENCH'S 

POULTRY  MUSTARD 

Used  and  Recommended  by 

the  Most  Prominent  Judges 

and  Breeders  in  tiie  United 

States. 


The  London  Feathered  World  says, 
"Poultry  Mustard  not  only  increases 
the  egg  yield  but  improves  fertility." 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  you,  free  of  charge,  a  copy  of  a  pam- 
phlet edited  by  Ralph  Allen,  of  Herts,  Eng- 
land, the  conductor  of  the  original  English 
experiments  with  mustard.  The  book  con- 
tains a  full  account  of  these  experiments,  to- 
gether with  testimonials  from  some  of  the 
most  prominent  American  users  of  French's 
Poultry  Mustard. 

The  time  to  begin  the  use  of  French's 
Poultry  Mustard  is  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  moulting  season.  At  this 
time  its  results  are  most  valuable. 

Write  Now  to 

The  R.  T,  French  Company 

Mustard  Makers 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  D. 


BEESWAX 
WANTED! 


Recent  demand  for  comb  foundation 
has  been  good,  and  our  stock  of  bees- 
wax is  running  love.  We  offer  for  good 
average  quality  and  prompt  shipment 
30  cts.  per  lb.  cash,  or  32  in  trade,  de- 
livered at  Medina.  Shipments  fi-om 
the  Pacific  coast  should  be  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  From  other  Western  points, 
pack  in  double  bags  to  get  the  most 
favorable  rate.  Be  sure  to  mark  the 
shipment  so  it  can  be  identified  when 
it  arrives,  and  send  us  a  shipping  re- 
ceipt w.tli  a  statement  of  gross,  tare, 
and  net  weight  shipped.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  gives  us  something  to 
check  so  as  to  determine  whether  any 
has  been  lost  in  transit. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


.     .     ROOT'S   .     . 

POWER  HONEY  -  EXTRACTORS 

Our  new  catalog  is  full  of  information  about  these  labor-saving 
machines.  With  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  the 
power  extractors  are  being  sold  largely  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  present  demand  is  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Read  what  a  California  producer  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
disinterested  party,  which  we  are  permitted  to  see  and  publish : 

Gentlemen: — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  ball-bearing  Root 
Automatic  extractor,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  This  machine  runs 
so  easj'  that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and  the  men, 
while  using  the  No.  17,  which  I  formerly  had,  could  average  only  1000  lbs.  per  day, 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  2000  lbs.  with  but  one  additional  man.  No 
apiarj'  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for  making  an  invention  that  is  such 
a  satisfaction,  and  financiallj'  to  the  honej -producers'  interests. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.  B.  B.  Hogaboom. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  new  catalog 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

New  York,  139-141  Franklin  St.  Chicago,  213-231  Institute  Place  Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St. 

Des  Moines,  565  W.  7th  St.        St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.        Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  many  large  centers 
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ClasslHed    Advertisements 

Notice*  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  c*nt8  per  line.  AdTertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
adTertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


Bronzed  Honey  Labels,  500  for  80  cts.;  1000  for 
$1.10.  Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honey  of  the  finest  qual 
ity  in  60-lb.  tins.         F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.       C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Extracted  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Mail  good-sized  sample  and  best  prices. 

Albert  G.  Hann,  Pittstown,   N.  J. 

No.  1  white  comb  honey,  $3.50  per  case;  No.  2, 
$3.00;  24  sections  to  case;  six  cases  to  carrier 
Clover  extracted,  two  sixty-pound  cans  to  case,  9 
cts.  QuiRiN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Fine  ripe  clover  and  basswood  honey  mixed.  A 
fine  blend  in  60-lb.  square  cans,  two  cans  to  case. 
Price  9  cts.  per  lb. ;   sample,  5  cts. 

C.  A.  Bunch,  Lakeville,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry -milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.  P.  W.  Sowinski,  Bellaire,  Mich. 

For    Sale. — Fancy    extracted    white-clover    honey 

in   barrels,    60-lb.   tin   cans,    or   in   tin  pails.     Write 

your  wants  and  get  prices.    Sample  5  cts.    Honey  is 

well  ripened  and  thick,   none  better  on  the  market. 

Emil  .J.  Baxter,  Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,   111. 

Wanted. — Honey  in  car  lots.  If  you  have  or  ex- 
pect to  have  a  car  of  honey,  or  if  a  car  can  be  had 
in  your  vicinity,  vrrite  to  us  and  state  your  prices, 
delivered  on  car  at  your  station. 

Ggden  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Foe     Sale. — Extra-fine    extracted    clover    honey. 

Have   had   no   better   in   25   years.     Tiered   up    and 

well  ripened  before   extracted.    It   is  in   new   60-lb. 

(net)   square  cans,  two  in  a  box.    Price  on  request. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Luft  &  Son,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


8000  lbs.  new  crop  of  hulled  yellow  sweet-clover 
seed  (biennial);  10  lbs.  bv  mail,  prepaid,  $3.10; 
50  to  100  lbs.,  20  cts.  per  lb.;  also  100  lbs.  hulled 
white,  $28.00;  alfalfa  seed,  15  cts.  per  lb. 

R.    L.    Snodgrass,   Augusta,    Kan. 

Raspberry  Honey  for  sale.  This  honey  was  left 
with  the  bees  until  it  was  all  sealed  and  thoroughly 
ripened.  It  is  thick,  rich,  and  delicious.  It  is  put 
up  in  new  60-lb.  tin  cans.  The  price  is  $6.00  a  can. 
Sample  by  mail,  10  cts.  The  10  cts.  may  be  applied 
on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  in  quantity. 
Clover   and   raspberry   preferred. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  thoroughly 
ripened  extracted  honey.  Write  us,  stating  quality 
and  quantity,   with  prices  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 

Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — To  sell  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei with  untested  queens,  cheap. 

Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Texas. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  a  new  automatic  fruit- 
dryer,  capacity  12  bushels  per  day,  for  small  gaso- 
line-ena:ine. 

Elmer  C.  Stevenson,  Rt.  2,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Owing  to  ill  health  I  will  sell  my  interest  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
fourth,  at  a  great  bargain ;  or  would  trade  for  sat- 
isfactory property  in  lower  altitude.  This  is  a  profit- 
able investment  for  a  good  beeman. 

W.  HiCKOX,  Forsyth,  Mont. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Virginia  apple  land  will  make  you  independent. 
$15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  payments.  Buys  No. 
1  fruit  and  farming  land.  Write  at  once  for  our 
illustrated  booklet,  and  low  excursion  rates.  F.  H. 
LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  West«rn  Ry., 
Room  73,   Roanoke,   Va. 


FOR  SALE 


A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices. 

A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


For  Sale.- 
prices. 


-Full  line  of  Root's  goods   at  factory 
Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — 26  ten  and  18  eight-frame  two-story 
painted  hives,  factory  made.    Lot,   $40.00. 

A.  Irish,  Lawton  Station,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies ; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn  Co., 

(Successor  to  J.   M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,   Miss. 

For  Sale. — 75  bright  clean  second-hand  60-lb. 
honey-cans  and  cases,  two  to  the  case,  at  25  cts. 
each,  or  $16.50  for  the  whole  lot  to  one  party. 

Albert  G.  Hann,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


BEES*  AND  QUEENS 


Red-clover  Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts. ;  test- 
ed,  $1.25  ;  breeders,   $5.00.  J.  H.  Gibbs,  Berlin,  Md. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00. 
Warranted.  J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,   wired,   full  foundation,   1   or-  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Foe    Sale. — Untested    queens    that    produce;    75 
cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  hvbrids,  30  cts. 
S.  H.  Richard,  506  Machesney  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale.  As  good  as  the  best ;  beautiful,  prolific,  fine 
hustlers  for  honey.  No  foul  brood.  All  cells  are 
reared  in  full  two-story  hives  running  over  with 
bees  at  all  times.  That  gives  a  queen  that  is  a  won- 
der. See  my  advertisement  in  Gleanings,  June  1 
and  15,  1913.  Red  clovers  a  specialty.  My  Goldens 
are  good.  Each  grade,  untested,  75  cts. ;  $7.00  per 
dozen.  Select  untested,  one  90  cts.;  $8  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.25;  select  tested,  $1.50;  extra  select  test- 
ed, $2.00;   breeders,   $3.00  and  $5.00. 

H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 
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GLEANINGS    IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Golden  Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.20,  after  June 
15.  E.  H.   BUCKMAN,   Chester,   Pa. 

For  Sale. — Untested  golden  Italian  queens,  50  cts. 
each.  J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Full  eight-frame  colonies  of  Golden 
Italian  bees,   young  queen,   $6.00   with  super. 

Hillceest  Farm,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale.< — Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts. ;  6 
for  $4.00;   12,  $7.00.1  can  fill  orders  promptly. 

E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded,  prolific,  hardy, 
gentle.  Untested,  75  cts.  each ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  dozen, 
$8.00.       J.  F.  Archdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00; 
select  tested,  $1.25;  untested,  60  cts.;  dozen,  $7.00. 
D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 

Queens  by  return  mail,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six, 
$5.00;  $9.00  per  dozen.    Italians  and  Carniolans. 
Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texa-s.. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens  from  best  strain.  Pure 
mating  guaranteed.    Untested,   50  cts.  each. 

D.  E.  Meyer,  Lowell,  Ark. 

For  Sale. — Guaranteed  queens,  of  three-band 
red-clover  stock.    One,  60  cts.;  six,  $3.50. 

J.  I.  Banks,  Rt.  3,  Liberty,  Tenn. 

Hardy  northern-reared  queens  of  Moore's  strain 
of  Itahans,  ready  June  15.  Untested,  $1.00;  6  for 
$5.00;  12  for  $9.00.   P.  B.   Ramer,   Harmony,   Minn. 

I  will  sell  untested  Italian  queens  at  60  cts.  each, 
$5.00  per  dozen;  no  disease.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Edward  O.  Meserve,  Ventura,   Cal. 

Goldens  that  are  golden,  pure  Italian  queens  $1.00 
up.  Send  for  booklet,  but  do  not  send  rush  orders. 
Geo.  M.  Steele,   30    So.   40th  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Virginia  three-banded  Italian  queens,  untested, 
65  cts. ;  tested,  85  cts.  All  dead  queens  replaced 
free.    Ready  May  15. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens ;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay  you  profit.    Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.- — -Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  with 
young  queen,  $6.00;  nuclei,  $1.25  per  frame;  queen 
extra.     Write   for  prices   on   queens. 

Arvin,  Nusbaum  Co.,  Meldrim,   Ga. 

Pine  Italian  queens,  reared  by  best-known  methods 
of  a  $10  Doolittle  breeder  and  select  imported  stock. 
Untested,  75  cts.  each;   6  for  $4.00,  by  return  mail. 
J.  B.  Holloi'bter,  Pentz,  Pa. 

Carniolan  Queens. — Price  for  rest  of  season :  Un- 
tested, one,  75  cts.;  si.x,  $4.25;  twelve,  $8.00;  tested, 
one,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  twelve,  $10.00.  Address 
Wm.  Kernan,  Rt.  2,   Dushore,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — New  England  Italian  queens;  un- 
tested, 75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00^(^reeder,  one  year  old, 
$3.00  to  $5.00;. 27  years'  experience;  foul  brood  un- 
known.       E.  S.  Watson,  Rt.  2,  Madison,  Maine. 

Foe  Sale. — After  June  20,  fine  Golden  Italian 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.00;  few  choice  breed- 
ers at  $3.00  each.  Cash  with  order.  Good  honey- 
gatherers.  Edward  Reddout,  box  43,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders. 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Barnbtt,  Barnett's,  Virginia. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brighest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;    breeders,   $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Fine-bred  golden  Italian  queens  of  stock  that  has 
84  lbs.  (3  crates)  of  white,  alsike,  and  red  clover  by 
Julv  1.  Will  make  that  much  yet  of  goldenrod  and 
buckwheat.     Untested,    $1.00. 

Will  H.  Carl,  Elysburg,  Pa. 

Goldens  and  three-band  Italian  queens  from  the 
Golden  State.  Queens  by  return  mail.  No  disease, 
1,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.00;  $8.00  for  12.  Special  prices 
in  large  quantities.  Lemuel  J.  Dunn, 

14  Garfield  Ave.,   Rt.   6,   San  Jose,   Cal. 

Special  Notice. — Now  is  the  time  to  requeen  your 
bees.  We  have  some  very  choice  red-clover  Italian 
queens  that  we  will  send  bv  return  mail.  Tested, 
$1.00;  6,  $5.00;  untested,  75  cts.  each;  6,  $4.00. 
We  will  guarantee  every  queen  to  give  satisfaction. 
Fred  Leininqbe  &  Son,  Delphos,  Ohio. 

Walker's  strain  of  red-clover  thi-ee-banded  Ital- 
ians, $66.00  per  100,  delivered  in  lots  of  25  to  100 
any  time  from  Aug.  1  till  Nov.  15.  Please  send  in 
your  orders  early  ,and  say  just  when  you  want  them 
delivered.  Curd  Walker,   Queen-breeder, 

Rt.  1,   Box  18,  JelUco,  Tenn. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees  per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No   disease   here.     Every  thing  guaranteed. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Texas. 

The  two  B's  of  quality.  Italian  bees  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups.  For  aU  that  is  best,  unexcelled.  Un- 
tested queens,  $1.00  each,  six  for  $5.00.  Buttercup 
eggs  from  prize-winning  pen,  15  for  $4.00;  "A' 
pen,  15  for  $2.50;  30  for  $4.00. 

H.   William   Scott,   Barre,   Vt. 

For  Sale. — 18  colonies  of  bees  in  ten-frame  L. 
and  Danz.  hives  at  $5.00  per  colony.  Single  colonies 
at  $5.50.  No  disease.  The  bees  are  leather-colored 
Italians,  best  strains  obtainable.  Also  ten-frame 
Danz.  supers  and  shallow-frame  extracting-supers 
for  sale  cheap. 

R.  A.  LuTZE,  133   S.  Broad  St.,  Ti-enton,  N.  J. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  Three-banded  untested 
Italian  queens,  60  cts.  for  1;  $6.60  for  12,  and  $50 
for  100.  Good  as  can  be  had  at  any  price.  No  dis- 
ease. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  any  untested  queen 
I  have  sent  out  has  proved  to  be  impurely  mated,  I 
am  willing  to  replace  her  free. 

W.    D.   ACHORD,   Fitzpatrick,    Ala. 

For  Sale. — Guaranteed  purely  mated  three-band 
ed  Italian  queens.  I  recommend  four  points — gen- 
tle, prolific,  extra  good  honey-makers,  good  winter- 
ers. J.  E.  Hand  strain.  State  inspector's  certificate. 
Queens  by  return  mail  or  your  money  back.  Select 
untested,  one,  80  cts.;   6,  $4;   12,  $8;  25,  $15. 

J.   M.   GiNGEElCH,   Rt.   3,   Arthur,    111. 

Italian  queens.  Gentle  three-banded  stock,  bred 
for  honey-gathering  ability.  Good  red-clover  workers 
and  good  winterers.  Prompt  service  ,fair  prices,  and 
no  disease.  Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  6  for 
$4.25;  12  for  $8.00;  50  for  $32.00.  Safe  arrival 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  and  guaranteed  to  please. 
H.  C.  Short,  Winchester,  Ohio. 

Queens  from  Georgia  apiaries.  Hybrids,  25  cts. 
each.  Red-clover  Italians,  untested,  70  cts.  each; 
dozen,  $7.50;  tested,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10.00. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Comb 
honey  in  shallow  frames ;  extracted,  also  bulk  comb, 
packed  any  size  to  suit  customer.  Prices  and  sam- 
ples sent  free.  John  W.  Cash,  Bogart,  Ga. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.25;  twelve,  $8.00; 
tested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $7.00;  twelve,  $12.00.  For 
select  queens,  add  25  cts.  each  to  the  above  prices. 
Nuclei  without  queens,  one-frame  $1.50;  two-frame, 
$2.50;  three-frame,  $3.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50;  h^  lb. 
bees,  $1.00.  Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees. 
Rob't  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 


AUGUST  1,  1913 

Bees  and  Queens. — At  the  close  of  our  queen-rear- 
ing season  in  August  and  September  we  will  unite 
several  hundred  nuclei.  We  offer  the  going  queens 
removed  from  these  nuclei  as  follows:  Untested,  50 
cts.  each;  $5.50  per  dozen;  tested,  75  cts.  each; 
$8.00  per  dozen.  These  queens  are  all  bred  from 
best  Doolittle  and  Moore  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Choice  Italian  Queens. — The  product  of  years  of 
careful  selecting;  gentle,  hardy,  white  cappers.  One 
yard  this  season  didn't  cast  a  swarm.  Every  colony 
wintered  in  1912-13 ;  wintered  on  summer  stands, 
and  in  cellar ;  about  50  nuclei.  Untested,  75  cts. ; 
select  untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25;  select  tested, 
$1.50.  Breeder,  $5.00  up.  Try  one  and  be  convinc- 
ed. No  disease.  A  square  deal  guaranteed.  I  am 
willing  to  return  money  if  unable  to  fill  orders,  if 
requested  to  do  so. 

A.  J.   Seavey,   Rt.   2,   Farmington,   Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White  and  brown  ferrets.     Stamp  for   description 
and  prices.     Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,  Spencer,  O. 

For  Sale. — Bulldog — a  good  watchdog. 

F.  E.  Nichols,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Golden   Seal. — Cuttings,   plants,    and  seed-bearing 
roots  for  sale.    Ask  for  prices. 

J.  A.  Honabarger,  Warsaw,  Ohio. 
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POULTRY 


Single-comb    White    Leghorns. — $1.00    each: 
pullets  and  cockerels,   yearlings   and  cocks ;   shipped 
anywhere.    As  many   as   desired.     Write  for   catalog. 
WoODWORTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Assistant  in  apiaries.  Preferably  handy 
with  machinery.  State  age,  experience  and  wages, 
first  letter.  F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail,   send  to 
J.  W.  K.   Shaw  &  Co.,  Lorauvillle,   Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,   Conn. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913 ; 
beautiful,  hustling  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,   send  for  circular. 

Quiein-the-quken-breeder,  Bellevue,   Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager. 


sweet-clover  seed. 
We  want  to  hear  from  those  who  are  saving  white- 
sweet-clover  seed,    and  will  have   some  seed  to  sell. 
Let  us  know  about  how  much  you  can  furnish,  and 
what  you  ask  for  it. 


A    FREE    booklet    ON     BEES. 

Those  who  are  starting  little  apiaries  will  be  in- 
terested in  our  little  book,  "  How  to  Build  up  an 
Apiary  with  One  Pound  of  Bees."  This  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  anybody  applying  for  the  same. 
Even  if  you  do  not  buyu  any  bees  it  vrill  be  worth 
while  to  read  it. 


high-grade  QUEENS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

We  are  catching  up  on  orders,  and  if  some  of  our 
customers  will  allow  us  the  option  of  mailing  when 
we  have  a  surplus  of  queens  we  will  make  a  very 
low  price  on  queens  in  quantities ;  dozen,  fifty  and 
hundred  lots.  This  -stock  is  the  very  best  we  raise, 
from  our  choicest  breeders,   and  all  home  bred. 


SECONDHAND     60-LB.     CANS. 

If  in  need  of  good  cans  cheap,  do  not  forget  that 
we  have  a  good  stock  of  extra  choice  second-hand 
cans,  two  in  a  case,  which  we  are  selling  at  $3.50 
for  10  cases;  $7.50  for  25  cases;  100  or  over  at  25 
cts.  per  case.  If  you  do  not  find  them  free  from  rust 
on  the  inside  we  will  replace  any  so  found.  They 
are  excellent  value  for  the  money. 


BARGAINS    IN    COMB-HONEY    SHIPPING    CASES. 

We  have  a  number  of  shipping  cases  of  pattern 
which  we  no  longer  make,  which  we  can  ship  prompt- 
ly at  special-bargain  prices  to  close  them  out.  We 
have  the  largest  number  of  two-row  cases  for  12  and 
16  sections.  If  interested,  send  for  special  list.  We 
also  have  a  lot  of  used  cases  nailed  up  in  good  con- 
dition, which  would  be  a  bargain  to  some  one.  Let 
us  know  if  interested,  and  what  size  of  section  you 
want  to  case. 


SPECIAL     BARGAIN     IN     10-LB.     FRICTION-TOP     PAILS. 

Through  misunderstanding  an  order,  we  have  to 
dispose  of  at  Payetteville,  Ark.,  a  supply  of  10-pound 
friction-top  pails,  six  in  a  case.  We  sell  these  reg- 
ularly from  Chicago,  at  65  cts.  a  case.  We  offer  them 
f.  o.  b.  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  at  the  same  rate,  ten  cases 
for  $6.25,  or  twenty-five  cases  for  fifteen  dollars. 
This  will  be  an  advantageous  price  for  those  located 
in  the  Southwest  who  can  use  them,  as  the  freight 
from  Fayetteville  should  be  less  than  from  Chicago. 
They  are  offered  as  above,  subject  to  previous  sale. 


ONE-POUND     ROUND     JAR. 

Among  the  honey-jars  listed 
in  our  catalog  there  is  none 
more  handsome  than  the  one- 
pound  round  shown  above.  It 
is  also  the  cheapest  one  in  the 
whole  list.  We  supply  them  in 
corrugated-paper  reshipping  cas- 
es of  two  dozen  each,  at  80  cts. 
per  case  ;  6  cases  for  $4.50.  They 
weigh  18  lbs.  per  case,  and  ship 
safely  in  these  paper  cases.  We 
have  a  pretty  good  stock  of  these 
here   and   at   our  branch   stores. 

SIMPLEX   JAR. 

This  jar,  which  we  have  han- 
dled for  years,  will  not  be  sup- 
plied after  our  present  stock  is 
exhausted.  The  factory  which  made  them  has  dis- 
continued them  and  closed  out  its  stock.  We  still 
have  several  hundred  cases  which  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish,  as  long  as  they  last,  at  $1.10  per  case 
of  two   dozen,   $6.30   for  six  cases. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 


DASHEEN     HIGHEK    THAN    A     MAN'S     HEAD     90    DAYS 
AFTER   PLANTING. 

When  I  got  the  five  bushels  of  dasheen  seed,  al- 
ready mentioned,  I  sold  a  peck  to  each  of  four  neigh- 
bors, right  and  left ;  and  I  told  each  one  of  these 
four  neighbors  to  see  who  could  make  the  best  re- 
port. Well,  one  of  those  neighbors,  Mr.  Ault  (a 
beekeeper),  has  dasheen  already  higher  than  his 
head — at  least  so  Mrs.  Ault  writes  Mrs.  Root.  Now 
if  these  were  planted  the  first  week  in  April  (and  it 
certainly  was  not  earlier  than  that),  and  were  high- 
er than  his  head  the  first  week  in  July,  that  makes  a 
pretty  good  record  for  90  days,  and  the  seed  was 
not  first-class  either,  as  I  have  already  explained. 
It  did  not  compare  in  soundness  and  firmness  with 
what  I  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  have  not  heard  from  the  rest  of  the  neighbors  who 
had  a  peck  apiece. 

MAKING    THE    FARM    PAY. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  pretty  cloth-bound 
new  book  of  300  pages.  It  is  a  brief  resume  of  al- 
most all  lines  of  general  farming,  even  including 
bees  and  poultry.  There  may  be  an  objection  raised 
because  the  book  tells  of  the  possibilities  of  growing 
various  crops  as  well  as  bees  and  poultry ;  hut  as  a 
general  rule  I  think  their  statements  present  a  pretty 
fair  showing  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  live  man  or 
woman.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowsfield,  and 
is  published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  price  is 
$1.00.  The  publishers  make  the  brief  statement, 
"  This  book  is  published  in  the  hope  of  assisting 
farmers  to  improve  their  position."  It  may  be  worth 
many  times  the  price  to  any  one  who  will  study  it 
carefully  and  thoroughly. 

Below  is  the  statement  which  I  confess  is  a 
surprise  to  me.  I  am  sorry  the  author  did  not  tell 
just  where  he  secured  such  a  yield  of  honey  from 
buckwheat.    I  copy  as  follows : 

"  I  have  a  yard  of  bees  which  worked  in  a  field  of 
buckwheat  containing  about  10  acres.  No  other  buck- 
wheat was  within  reach  of  them.  They  brought  in 
over  $200  worth  of  buckwheat  honey  from  this  small 
field.  This  is  an  average  of  over  $20  per  acre.  The 
flow  of  basswood  honey,  secured  almost  entirely 
from  the  yield  on  an  adjoining  farm,  netted  several 
hundred  dollars.  These  yields  may  surprise  many, 
but  they  are  not  excessive.  I  have,  during  an  ex- 
ceptional year,  secured  a  yield  treble  the  above  from 
buckwheat,  and  have  harvested  a  crop  of  $480  worth 
of  honey  from  a  basswood  grove  of  less  than  10 
acres.  Honey  represents  one  of  the  largest  crops, 
and  nine-tenths  of  it  is  allowed  to  go'  to  waste.  It 
might  be  harvested  at  less  expense  than  any  other 
crop  produced.  The  reason  why  farmers  have  not 
kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  beekeeping  is  hard  to 
find." 


POTATO-GROWING    IN    FLORIDA;    OVER    A    QUARTER    OP 
A  MILLION  BUSHELS  SHIPPED  FROM  ONE  STATION. 

Friend  Root: — After  reading  your  potato  article 
(p.  277,  April  15),  I  wanted  you  to  know  what  they 
do  at  Hastings  in  the  way  of  growing  potatoes,  so 
I  took  the  matter  up  with  Assistant  General  Freight 
Agent  J.  F.  Mead,  whose  reply  is  attached.  Hastings 
is  the  potato  center;  but  there  are  many  other  towns 
that  grow  large  quantities.  So  you  see  Florida  grows 
some  Irish  potatoes.  By  the  way,  we  furnish  lots 
of  seed  for  Hastings  growers,  and  a  Hastings  man 
goes  north  each  summer  and  grows  our  seed. 

Our  rains  have  started,  and  every  thing  looks 
refreshed  after  our  dry  season. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  June  27.  S.  C.  CORWIN. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gorwin : — Your  letter  of  June  19 
regarding  movement  of  potatoes  from  Hastings, 
Florida,  is  at  hand.  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  season 
began  this  year  April  10,  and  closed  May  25 ;  and, 
according  to  our  figures,  they  moved  106,590  barrels 
(266,475  bushels)  from  Hastings  proper,  loading 
166  Ijarrels   (10  pecks  to  the  barrel)  to  the  car. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  have  done  such 
a  handsome  business  over  your  dock  this  season,  and 
hope  for  your  continued  success.    I  have  been  trying 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

to  make  a  trip  on  the  Manatee  River  for  some  time, 
with  the  view  of  calling  upon  you  and  renewing  our 
old  friendship ;  but  they  have  kept  me  so  busy  this 
winter  I  have  been  unable  to  make  this  trip.  I 
contemplate  doing  so  this  summer,  however,  and  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  having  a  good  long  chat 
with   you. 

JAMES  P.  Mead,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent. 
Jacksonville,   Fla.,  June  24. 


EGGS  AND  JERSEY  MILK  IN  FLORIDA. 

We  see  in  the  last  Gleanings  what  you  say  about 
your  Florida  neighbor's  Jersey  cow's  milk.  You  no 
doubt  will  remember  us.  Yourself  and  your  son 
Huber  stayed  with  us  at  Pittsford,  Mich.,  over  Sun- 
day when  you  were  on  your  first  trip  to  Northern 
Michigan  with  your  automobile.  No  doubt  you  will 
still  remember  the  mammoth  clover  and  the  little 
mule.  Well,  we  came  to  Florida  five  years  ago,  and 
we  find  that  the  cows  here  do  give  much  richer  milk, 
but  not  such  a  big  flow.  We  are  sure  of  the  richness, 
for  we  tested  the  milk  both  in  Michigan  and  in  the 
South.  We  make  lots  of  butter,  for  which  we  get  40 
cts.  the  year  round.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1913 
we  sold  over  1000  dozen  eggs,  not  any  less  than  20 
cts.,  and  up  to  40  cts.  a  dozen.  Mr.  Root,  if  you 
think  of  it,  get  some  of  the  L.  &  N.  literature  about 
West  Florida,  and  you  can  then  get  some  idea  of  the 
work  we  have  done  since  we  came  to  Florida.  The  L. 
&  N.  will  have  them  ready  by  fall.  Any  thing  you 
wi-ite  about  Florida  is  interesting  to  us,  for  we  have 
come  to   stay. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  July  14.         O.  W.  Jefferson. 


AVOMEN    DOCTORS    FOE    WOMEN. 

Dear  Mr.  Boot: — In  Our  Homes  on  p.  671,  Oct. 
15,  1912,  you  mention  a  doctor  who  always  insists 
on  young  female  patients  being  accompanied  by  a 
chaperon.  Don't  j'ou  think  the  trouble  could  be 
overcome  by  having  lady  doctors  ?  I  have  always 
been  an  advocate  of  this  reform,  and  it  is  coming; 
but  you  could  give  the  movement  a  boost  if  you 
thought  as  I  do.  Is  not  the  examination  of  a  young 
girl  by  a  man  a  shock  to  her,  and  does  it  not  tend 
to  destroy  'that  jewel  in  a  woman's  diadem — her 
modesty  ?  There  would  be  hardly  any  male  practi- 
tioners attending  women  if  it  were  not  for  their 
efforts  to  prevent  the  lady  doctors  getting  into  the 
ranks.  In  the  name  of  common  decency,  is  it  not 
time  the  fathers  of  the  land  take  a  hand  in  the 
movement?  Major  Shallard. 

Woodburn,  N.  S.  Wales,  Australia. 

My  good  friend,  I  have  often  said  the 
same  thing  in  substance  to  Mrs.  Root;  and 
since  woman  sutfrage  has  gained  gronnd  so 
rapidly,  I  tlnnk  we  shall  very  soon  have 
more  women  doctors  than  we  have  already. 
Let  a  man  and  his  wife  both  study  medicine. 
Let  the  men  take  charge  of  the  men  and 
boys,  and  the  good  wife  attend,  so  far  as 
she  can,  to  the  women,  and  especially  the 
girls.  Of  course  the  husband  would,  per- 
haps,* be  frequently  called  into  counsel,  and 
vice  versa;  but  during  my  brief  life  I  have 
again  and  again  run  across  the  evil  result- 
ing from  letting  a  girl  go  unattended  by 
her  mother  or  sister  to  a  doctor's  office. 
As  I  suggested  before,  let  the  woman  treat 
women,  and  especially  young  girls  without 
their  mothers,  or  doctor's  wife  or  some  other 
relative  being  present.  I  have  just  seen 
mention  that  the  great  city  of  Chicago  has 
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•policeicomen  as  well  as  policemen  on  the 
police  force,  and  their  business  is  especially 
to  deal  with  women  who  are  criminals.  May 
God  hasten  the  day  when  good  motherly 
women  shall  be  expected  to  fiU  various  of- 
fices which  jiist  now  only  men  are  deemed 
competent  to  hold. 


THE  KINGDOM  COMIXG. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  Our  Homes 
for  July  15  I  reiterated  what  I  have  said 
several  times  before,  that  some  great  world- 
wide event  is  just  before  us.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  nor  in  just  what  way;  but  God  is 
hearing  the  prayers  of  his  people,  just  as 
he  heard  their  gToanings  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  olden  times.  It  looks  to  me  just 
now  as  if  the  coming  Moses  might  be  in  the 
form  of  woman ;  for  where  in  all  this  world 
of  ours  can  we  find  more  of  the  Christlike 
spirit  than  there  is  in  the  mothers  of  our 
land — -the  mothers  who  have  long  been 
praying  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their 
boys  and  girls?  Read  the  following,  which 
I  clip  from  the  Plain  Dealer: 

WOMEN    INVADE    IN    AUTOS ;     SVFFRAGISTS,    IN    HITN 
DEEDS    OF    MOTORS,    TO    STORM    SENATE. 

Washington,  July  21. — Scores  of  suffragist-laden 
automobiles  are  hastening  toward  Washington  bear- 
ing petitions  to  Congress  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  universal  suffrage ;  and  by  the  end  of 
this  week,  leaders  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  said  to-day,  these  automobiles  would  be 
numbered  by  the  hundreds.  The  Senate  and  House 
are  to  be  stormed  by  the  motoring  women  July  31. 

Already  a  number  of  State  parties  of  women  are 
on  their  way  here  awheel.  An  official  announcement 
says  that  delegations  are  now  on  the  road  from  Mon- 
tana, Tennessee,  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  several  other  States. 

These  early  starters  are  speaking  for  the  "  cause  " 
along  the  way  and  swelling  thir  lists  of  signatures 
to  the  petition  to  Congi-ess. 

If  it  is  really  true  that  the  good  women 
(and  especially  the  mothers)  of  our  land 
are  marching  on  to  Washington,  we  shall 
certainly  have  national  suffrage  for  women 
sooner  or  latei'.  Just  now  the  world  (in- 
cluding China)  is  demonstrating  that  girls 
and  women  can  do  almost  any  tlung  that 
boys  and  men  do.  We  have  women  on  the 
IDolice  force  in  many  of  our  lai'ge  cities; 
women  at  the  head  of  our  schools  in  our 
gi'eat  cities;  women  managing  farms  better 
than  the  general  run  of  men  manage — 
women  everj-where.  Why  should  not  these 
women  who  own  vast  properties,  and  fill 
important  positions,  have  a  word  to  say  in 
regard  to  law-making  and  law  enforcement? 
With  woman  suffrage  ends  the  thralldom  of 
the  liquor-traffic.  No  brewer  or  liquor-deal- 
er will  fill  an  important  office  when  the 
women  vote;  and  the  brewers  and  the  Uquor- 
dealers  will  make  the  fight  of  their  lives, 
before  they  permit  women  to  have  the  right 
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of  suffrage.     Watch  and  see  if  I  am  not 
right. 


THE  LABOR  TROUBLES   OP   THE   PRESENT  DAY. 

We  are  receiving  quite  a  few  articles  in 
regard  to  trades  unions,  socialism,  etc.  Some 
of  them  are  so  extreme,  or  at  least  look  so  to 
me,  as  to  condemn  every  man  who  employs 
labor.  May  be  I  misunderstand,  but  that 
seems  to  be  the  drift  of  some  of  the  extrem- 
ists. Perhaps  they  mean  that  the  man  who 
employs  labor  should  not  make  any  profit. 
He  should  pay  the  man  he  hires  enough  so 
that  employer  and  employee  will  be  on  an 
equal  footing.  I  should  Like  to  see  some  of 
these  people  try  to  run  a  factory  employ- 
ing, say,  a  hundred  men  more,  or  less.  The 
employer  who  undertakes  the  responsibihty 
of  paying  his  help  every  Saturday  night 
must  have  a  margin.  Sometimes  he  makes  a 
profit;  but  at  other  times,  in  spite  of  all  he 
can  do,  he  loses  money.  He  does  not  get 
for  his  goods  what  they  cost  him.  Un- 
avoidable losses  and  disasters  occur.  He 
must  have  some  capital  stored  up  to  meet 
these  emergencies.  It  is  hke  having  a  stor- 
age battery  to  Light  our  homes  when  the 
engine  is  not  running,  or  when  the  wind 
does  not  blow.  Young  people  who  start  out 
in  the  world  must,  as  a  rule,  work  for  wages 
till  they  can  get  a  start  so  as  to  own  a  farm 
or  set  up  in  business;  and  they  get  this 
start  by  working  for  some  older  person 
who  has  been  able  to  save  up  a  little  and 
emi^loy  help,  and  pay  that  help  promptly. 
I  am  glad  to  see  laboring  people  forming 
a  combine  or  union  to  protect  themselves 
from  gTeedy  capitalists  or  greedy  manufac- 
turers, and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  fix 
their  wages.  Whenever  they  think  their 
employer  is  making  too  much  profit  on  la- 
bor it  is  certainly  their  privilege  to  refuse 
to  work  any  longer  at  the  price  they  have 
been  getting,  and  tliis  whole  thing  ought  to 
be  arranged  jDleasantly  on  both  sides.  When 
we  can  not  agree,  let  us  "agree  to  disagree." 
But  when  the  man  who  has  dropped  his  job 
because  the  pay  is  not  sufficient  presumes 
to  interfere  with  somebody  else  who  would 
like  to  take  the  work  he  has  dropped,  it  is 
all  wrong,  as  I  see  it.  Is  it  not  like  the  old 
fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger?  He  can 
not  eat  the  hay,  or,  if  you  choose,  he  will  not 
eat  it;  but  at  the  same  time  he  plants  him- 
self there,  and  refuses  to  let  the  hungry 
horses  and  cattle  have  the  hay  they  would 
be  glad  to  get. 

Quite  a  number  of  articles  I  have  receiv- 
ed reject  the  good  old  Bible,  and  make  sar- 
castic remarks  in  regard  to  the  Christian 
religion.  Of  course  we  can  not  give  place 
to  such  articles  in  these  pages. 


20  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE   CULTURE 

SPECIAI-  SALE! 

Root's  Goods  Below  Our  Cost 


Beekeepers  will  change  their  minds  and  use  different  kinds  of  supers  all  of 
a  sudden.  Our  trade  used,  before  section-supers,  shipping  cases,  etc.,  while  now 
nearly  every  beekeeper  in  our  locality  produces  bulk  comb  honey,  which,  conse- 
quently, leaves  us  with  a  big  stock  of  section  supers  on  hand,  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  sell  very  cheap  just  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  all  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, just  as  we  received  them  from  the  factory,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  only  we  have  hardly  any  more  sale  for  them  in  our  local- 
ity. 

60  2  P-8 37  each 

100  4  I-IO 55  each 

80  2  I-IO 40  each 

35  4  S-10 55  each 

75  2  S-10 45  each 

10,000  4  X  5  X 1%  plain  sections,  100  for  .55 ;  300  for  $2.00 ;  1000  for  $3.70. 


70  2  1-8 

25  4  1-8 

37  each 

50  each 

65  4  S-8 

40  2  S-8 

40  4  P-8 

50  each 

37  each 

50  each 

SHIPPING-CASES 

.      With  glass,  in  lots  of  10  100 

150  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4l^  x  I1/2  sections $1.30  $12.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  414  x  1%  sections 90  8.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4l^  x  11/2  sections 85  8.00 

100  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 1.20  11.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 90  8.50 


HONEY-CANS 

As  in  previous  seasons,  we  have  prepared  a  very  large  and  complete  stock 
of  honey-cans  in  our  warehouse,  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  you.  Our 
honey-cans  this  season  are  the  product  of  the  largest  independent  can-manufac- 
turing company  in  the  United  States,  and  are  warranted  to  be  the  best  grade 
possible  to  procure.  Every  can  and  case  is  fully  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  The  boxes  are  of  the  very  best  material  that  can  be  obtained  for 
packing  honey-cans,  being  strong  and  substantial,  and  securely  nailed  with  ce- 
ment-coated nails. 

Prices  quoted  on  application.  Full  line  of  Root's  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfieid  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
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By 
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We  Offer  One  Copy  of  STARVING  AMERICA  Qnt[i  fni- 

Regular  Price  S 1 .50  U  U  1 1 1     I  U  I 

and  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  One  Year  $2= 

Regular  Price  $1 .00  ^^^ 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


ROOT'S 


BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


You  may  have  a  catalog  of  supplies;  but  if  you  haven't  ours  you  have  missed  some- 
thing really  worth  while,  and  should  get  one  at  once.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ever  published — more  than  a  mere  price  list  of  supplies — a  book  that  every  beekeeper  can 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Beginners  will  find  answers  to  many  perplexing  questions, 
and  advanced  beekeepers  timely  suggestions  that  will  save  them  money.  Extensive  and 
prosperous  beekeepers  are  writing  us  frequent  letters  like  the  following : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — We  have  bought  bees  almost  every  season  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  this  way 
handled  several  styles  of  frames ;  but  to  date  we  have  not  found  any  thing  that  compares  with  your  metal- 
spaced  frame  for  an  all-round  fixture. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  we  have  experimented  with  other  styles  of  metal  spacers,  and  in  every  case 
imperfections  were  soon  discovered.  Your  metal-spaced  frame  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  and 
we  began  using  this  style  of  frame  the  first  season  it  was  put  on  the  market,  and  have  more  than  20,000  of 
them  in  use  now. 

For  strength  and  rapid  manipulation  this  frame  has  no  equal.  We  use  it  alike  in  brood-chamber  and 
extracting-supers,  as  with  our  plan  of  management  a  frame  may  be  in  the  brood-chamber  at  one  time  and  in 
the  super  at  another,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

Janesville,  Minn.,  March  8,  1912.  The  Hofmann  Apiaries,  per  E.  L.  Hofmann. 

Our  catalog  also  gives  a  full  and  complete  list  of  books  and  booklets  which  we  can 
supply.  Many  of  these  booklets  are  free,  which  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  worth 
reading,  but  simply  that  we  want  you  to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Send  for  a  catalog,  and  check  those  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Quick  Deliveries 

Next  to  having  the  best  goods  made,  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  beekeeper 
in  the  busy  season  as  to  have  goods  delivered  just  when  they  are  wanted  most.  It  isn't 
always  possible  to  ship  goods  from  a  distant  factory  and  have  them  reach  destination 
within  a  day  or  two,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  with 
distributing- houses  located  in  the  large  shipping-centers  we  are  able  to  supply  beekeepers 
everywhere,  with  no  loss  of  time  and  with  minimum  transportation  charges. 

Send  Your  Hurry  Orders 

to  any  one  of  the  offices  listed  below,  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  point 
of  service.  Cars  are  going  to  these  branches  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  so  the 
stocks  aie  new  and  fresh,  and  we  usually  have  just  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  in  stock  at 
your  nearest  branch  our  manager  will  include  your  order  with  his  specifications  and  you 
may  have  your  goods  come  in  the  next  car,  thereby  saving  on  transportation  charges  and 
getting  the  goods  in  better  shape  than  you  would  by  local  freight. 

Whatever  Your  Wants 

we  can  supply  you,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
The  name  "  Root  "  in  connection  with  bee-supplies  means  the  best  of  every  thing  in  the 
line,  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  as  our  customers  will  testify.  If  you  have  never 
used  our  supplies  you  should  make  a  trial  of  them  this  season.  Once  used,  we  are  sure 
you  will  want  no  other. 

BRANCH   OFFICES 

New  York,  189-141  Franklin  St.         Chicago.  2U-281  Institute  PI. 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St.  Des  Moines,  565  W.  7th  St. 

St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.  Syracuse.  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington.  1100  Maryland  Ave..  S.  W. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  In  Many 
Large  Centers 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 

MEDINA,   OHIO 


s,,^^^^' 
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Bees  by  the  Pound 

Safe  arrivaliguaranteed  to  any  point 
within  five  days  from  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  have  finally  perfected  our  pound  packages  so  that  we  are  now  able  to 
ship  bees  without  combs  to  almost  any  point  in  the  United  States  and  nearby 
points  in  Canada  without  danger  of  transmitting  bee  disease  of  any  sort.  Half 
a  pound  of  bees  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a  two-frame  nucleus ;  one  pound,  to 
three  frames ;  two  pounds,  to  six  frames ;  three  pounds,  to  an  ordinary  colony 
such  as  may  be  sent  by  express.  The  express  on  these  pound  packages  is  only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  express  on  the  equivalent  value  of  bees  when  they  are 
sent  on  combs.  We  shall  be  ready  to  ship  bees  in  pound  lots  from  Medina,  with 
600  colonies  to  draw  from,  by  the  first  of  June,  at  the  following  prices,  without 
queens :  Half-pound  package,  $2.00 ;  pound  package,  $3.00 ;  two-pound  package, 
$6.00 ;  three-pound  package,  $6.00. 

Through  July,  and  on  throughout  the  season,  the  prices  without  queens  will 
rule  as  follows:  Half-pound  package,  $1.00;  pound  package,  $1.50;  two-pound 
package,  $2.60 ;  three-pound  package,  $3.00. 

If  you  want  queens  with  the  po«iid  packages,  add  the  price  of  the  queen 
selected  to  the  price  of  the  bees. 

Express  on  half  a  pound  of  bees  with  queen,  within  300  miles  of  Medina, 
will  be  approximately :  One  pound,  38  cts. ;  two  pounds,  45  cts. ;  three  pounds, 
57  cts. 

NOTE. — We  can  not  ship  b*es  by  parcel  poat  other  than  a  queen- b«e  and  a  dozen  or  so  attendants. 

We  have  so  perfected  our  cages  for  shipping  bees  in  pound  lots  that  we  now 
feel  for  the  first  time  that  we  can  guarantee  safe  arrival  at  the  prices  named 
above,  where  bees  are  not  on  the  road  more  than  five  days.  As  a  general  thing 
they  will  go  through  in  good  condition,  even  when  out  more  than  six  days ;  but 
for  the  present,  at  least,  we  do  not  feel  like  assuming  a  greater  limit  than  five 
days.  Our  guarantee  means  that,  if  bees  fail  to  go  through  alive,  or  if  they  go 
through  in  bad  order,  we  will  either  replace  the  shipment  or  send  enough  more 
bees  to  make  up  for  the  loss  at  our  own  expense,  or  refund  the  money.  Orders 
will  be  filled  in  rotation  after  the  first  of  June.  Send  in  your  orders  now,  and 
thus  insure  early  delivery. 

In  addition  we  guarantee  to  give  full  measure  of  bees  by  weight.  Half  a 
pound  will  contain  from  2200  to  2500  bees,  and  larger  packages  in  proportion. 

PRICES  OF  QUEENS. 

Unteited July  to  October,  $1.00. 

Select  untested July  to  October,    1.25. 

Tested July  to  October,    2.00. 

Select  tested July  to  October,    3.00. 

Untested  Home-bred  Queens  in  Quantity  Lots  in  August  and  September. — 
During  August  and  September  we  are  prepared  to  name  very  low  prices  on 
large  quantities  for  re  queening.  Prices  depend  on  supply  available,  and  quoted 
on  application. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  home  office  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Orders 
from  the  extreme  South  will  be  filled  from  Florida  and  Texas ;  those  in  the  ex- 
treme West,  from  California. 

N.  B. — To  r*t  th«  pric«  oi  a  pacluc*  o<  b««t  and  a  q\i«Mi,  add  tha  prio*  o<  th*  ^uaon  Mlootod  to  th« 
prie«  of  th«  paek«co. 
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falcon'  Queens 


Three -band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Carniolans 


Untested,  July  1  to  October  1  .  .  One,  $  .75; 
Select  untested,  July  1  to  October  1,  "  1.00 
Tested,  |1.50  each.     Select  tested,  .f2.00  each. 


six,  $4:25;  twelve,  .|8.00 
5.50  "  10.00 


All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  fi'om  populous  nuclei. 
Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  cage  cover. 
A  full  line  of  bee  supplies  and  foundation    manufactured  by  us  at  Falconer,  N.  Y. 
\\'rite  for  samples  of  our  foundation  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 


Red  Catalog,  Postpaid. 


"Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid. 


W.   T.   FALCONER  MFG.  CO.,  FALCONER,   N.   Y. 


Where  the  good   bee-hives  come  from 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  l\h  Stopping  the  Cloclc  to  Save  Time"  ^end  for  Annaai  catalog  which  waiteii 

■  ■  «  .     n        .   —....A    r«i-i-..i  .  n.-        II  11      o  11  mil    y""  w""   "  ?"""■  Hear"!   Distributer. 

It  Pays  to  Suy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g.  b.  Lewis  company,  watertown.wu. 


SUPERIOR  GOLDEN  QUEENS 

FOR  HONEY 

Beauty,  color,  and  jrentleness.  and  non-swarming. 

Untested,  Si. 00  each;  six,  .|5.00.  Tested,  §2.00;  select 
tested,  §3.00.    Breeders  from  |5.00  to  |20.00. 

See  what  this  customer  says: 

Mr.  J.  B.  Rrockwell:— I  want  to  say  something-  in  behalf  of 
the  nice  Golden  Italian  queens  I  received  from  you  last  year 
«.nd  this  year.  The  ones  that  I  ordered  from  you  last  year 
have  done  better  than  any  bees  that  I  have  received  from  any 
one  else;  besides.  tUey  have  produced  nice  gfolden  bees,  and 
the  queens  are  the  most  prolific  I  have  ever  seen,  and  are 
superior  to  any  other  bees  I  have  as  honey-gatherers.  The 
ones  that  1  bought  from  you  last  year,  none  have  attempted 
to  swarm,  and  have  made  twice  as  much  section  honey  as 
any  other  bees  that  I  have  in  my  apiary. 

My  bee  friends  are  perfectly  enthused  over  the  appearance 
and  the  g-enlleness  of  these  bees,  as  you  see  from  the  numer- 
ous orders  which  we  are  sending  you. 
July  2.5.  19i;3.  J.  W.  Black. 

J.  B.  BROCKWELL,  MALVERN  HILL,  VA. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterer*;  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  75  cts. ;  select  tested,  Sl-W.  Plans 
"  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  iSc;  "  How  to  Increa.se," 
I5c:  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  NIOTT,  Glenwood.  Mich. 


Established  1885 

We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers' Supplies 

Write  for  our  (i4-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


BEEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  ofler,  send 
us  samples  of  quality;  state  quantities,  and  how  pack- 
ed. We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  31c  ca.sh  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 


How  much  can  you  see 


How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


.00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  repotr  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  "sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  frieght  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elimin- 
ated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usuallv 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 


EASTEKX    GSADIXG    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped    of   propolis. 

No.  1, — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eightn 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly    soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight    section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.   1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE 
COLORADO       STATE      BEEKEEPERS'      ASSOCIA- 
TION,    DECEMBER     13,     1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  tnan  13I/2    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  "from  white  to 
slightly  otf  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13%  ounces. 
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Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section   in   this   grade  to  weigh  less  than   12   ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,   but  not  dark;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,   light   amber,   and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honev. 


Chicago. — There  is  but  little  change  in  the  honey 
market  from  our  last  report  as  regards  price,  with 
the  exception  of  extracted,  which  is  about  1  ct.  per 
pound  lower,  and  is  also  slow  of  sale.  Receipts  are 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  season  in  this  market. 

Chicago,  August  2.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


Indianapolis. — Honey  is  now  moving  freely. 
Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16  to  17;  No.  1 
white,  one  cent  less;  finest  extracted,  9  to  10  cents 
in  square  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  de- 
mand, and  producers  are  being  paid  32  cents,  cash 
or   trade. 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  2.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Albany. — Our  market  is  entirely  bare  of  both 
comb  and  extracted  honey,  with  a  good  demand  for 
comb ;  but  as  yet  we  have  not  received  any  new  ar- 
rivals. Look  for  a  high  market  on  comb  honey  this 
season.  Our  shippers  report  a  very  light  crop  of 
clover.  Fancy  clover  brings  17  to  18 ;  No.  1,  15  to 
17. 

Albany,  Aug.  2.  H.  R.  Wright. 


Zanesvillb. — There  is  little  change  since  my  last 
report.  The  demand  for  honey  seems  to  be  a  little 
better  than  usual,  with  no  very  material  change  in 
prices.  Except  small  lots  produced  locally,  but  little 
of  the  7iew  crop  is  arriving.  For  best  grades  of 
white  comb,  producers  are  offered  13  to  14;  15  for 
extra-fine  lots  and  immediate  shipment.  Prices  to  the 
retail  trade  are  largely  arbitrary.  Extracted  is  in 
rather  light  demand,  and  prices  are  unsettled.  Thir- 
ty cents  cash,  32  in  trade,  is  being  offered  producers 
for  beeswax. 

Zanesville,   Aug.   4.  E.   W.   Peircb. 
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FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annasl  Catalog  v/hich  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  fi'ora  those  having  Fancy  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.     We  want  Extracted 

Honej,  too.     No  lot  too  larg-e  or  too  small  for  us.     We  remit  the  very 

daj^  shipment  is  received. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "The  Busy  Bee  Men"  CINCINNATI.   OHIO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  wax 
from  the  slumgum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for  render- 
ing.   Write  for  full  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  jof  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  We  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 
Boston. — Fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb,  16  to  17; 
fatxy    white,    11    lo    12.     Beeswax,    30. 

15oston,   Aug.   5.  Blake  Lek   Co. 


Schenectady. — We  have  received  no  new  honey 
yet  except  extracted  in  glass  jars,  and  are  unable  to 
quote  actual  selling  prices.  We  have  had  numerous 
calls  for  comb  honey,  and  think  producers  make  a 
mistake  in  not  placing  their  early  honey  on  the  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  possible,  when  there  is  a  demand  from 
summer  resorts  and  tourists. 

Charles  MacCulloch. 

Schenectady,   .  Y.,  Aug.   5. 


Liverpool. — Our  market  is  steady,  but  only  finest 
qualities  meet  with  anv  enquirv.  About  100  cases  of 
fine  white  Chilian  sold  at  $8.40  to  $9.60  for  low 
to  extra  pile  X,  with  retails  of  pile  X  in  barrels  at 
$8.40,  and  pile  2  at  $6.96.  A  fair  trade  is  done  in 
CaHfornian  at  $10.20  to  $11.25  for  light  amber  to 
white.  Retail  sales  of  fine  .Jamaica  at  $9.12  have 
taken  place.  The  bteswax  market  is  dull,  buyers 
being  fully  supplied  with  deliveries  of  forward  con- 
tracts. We  quote  $37.02  to  $41.28  for  Chilian  as  to 
quality. 

Liverpool,  July  26.  Taylor  &  Co. 


St.  Louis. — Southern  honey  in  barrels  and  five- 
gallon  cans  continues  to  arrive,  and  the  price  is  es- 
tablished at  6V2  cents  in  barrels  and  7  in  cans  for 
pure  light-amber  honey.  There  is  no  California  or 
Western  honey  in  this  market,  and  quotations  are 
nominal  at  8  to  8%  for  white  and  8  for  light  am- 
ber in  five-gallon  cans.  Comb  honey  is  not  in  de- 
mand, and  the  receipts  are  a  little  heavier  the  last 
week  or  ten  days.  The  quotations  are  nominal  at  16 
to  17  for  fancy  white  comb  honey  ;  No.  2,  15  ;  light 
amber,  13  to  14.  Bv  the  case,  fancv  white  comb 
honev  brings  $3.65  to  $3.75;  No.  2  white,  $3.25  to 
$3.40;  amber,  $2.75  to  $3.10,  according  lo  quality. 
Dark  or  broken  honey  is  almost  unsalable.  Beeswax 
is  in  good  demand  at  32  cents  for  prime.  Inferior 
and  impure  sells  for  less. 

R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,   August  4. 


WESTERN  QUEENS! 

Red-clover  Strain  of  Italians 

For  fall  introduction  and  late  brood-rearing  you  can't 
do  better  than  to  introduce  our  stock.  They  work  on 
red  clover  as  readily  as  other  flowers.  Do  you  realize 
what  this  will  mean  for  your  next  year's  honey  crop. 

PPICES.-Untt  steel,  1,  90c;  6.  S4.80:  12,  S9.00.  Tested. 1,  Sl.:i.i: 
6.  $6.50:  12.  $l-2.0f>.  (Queens  shipped  on  one-frame  nuclei.  Si. 75 
e.xtra.    Vira-in?,  iOc.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  griiaranteed. 

Glen  L.  Evans,  Greenleaf,  Idaho 

breeder  and  Importer  of  Fine  Queens 

QUEENS--3-band  Italians 

7.5  cts.  each,  .S4'.^35  for  (>.  .SS.OO  per  doz. 

If   these  queens    fail    to    please    your 

money  will  be  returned. 


L.  H.  ROBEY 

WORTHINCTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

direct  from  ITALY! 


l^rFAMOUS  QUEENS 

the  best  hrincii-g<iiher>-rs.  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis.  Mo.'. 
1904,  the  hig-hest  award.  Extra  breeding-  queen,  is.ofl;  selected, 
$2.00;  fertilized.  $1.50.    Write  ANTHONY  BIAGGI, 

Pedevilla,       near   Bellinzona,       Switzerland. 
Please  in  writing  mention  GLEANINGS. 


ITALIAN    BEES    AND    QUEENS 

Extra  fine,  warranted,  tested  queen.  Si. 00:  un- 
tested. "lO  cts.;  three-frame  nucleus,  with  ^lueen. 
S2.7S.  Fill]  colonies  in  eierht-frame  Dovetailed 
hives.  $5.50.     Try  me  for  rush  order. 

J.  L.  FAJEN.    .  OVER,  MISSOURI 


You  are  as  Close 

to  this  bank,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, as  if  you  lived  in  Medina, 
■when  von  avail  yourself  of  our 
BAXKING  BY  MAIL  plan. 

Send  your  deposit  in  the  form  of  a 
check,  draft,  money  order,  or  reg- 
istered letter,  and  yoit  receive  the 
same  service  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
tection for  funds,  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  money  when 
needed,  as  if  you  came  to  the  bank 
personally. 

$1.00 

OPENS  A 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNT. 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS  im^T- 
ED,  whether  large  or  small. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 
Assets  Over  One  Million  Dollars 


TENNESSEE-BRED 

QUEENS 

41  Years'  Experience  in  Queen-rearing 
Breed  3-band  Italians  Only 


I  am  at  last  up  with  all  contracts,  and  can 
fill  orders  by  return  mail  —  two  to  five 
dozen  daily.  Prices  for  remainder  of  sea- 
son: 

Untested,  one  for  75c : 
six  for  $4.00: 
twelve  for  $7.50. 

Tested   double  these  prices. 

The  very  best  BREEDER,  $10  00. 

Select  Breeder,  $5.00. 

Write  for  prices  on  larmier  orders. 


JoHn  M.  Davis 
Spring  Hill,  Tenzi. 
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RUSH  ORDERS 

BY  MAIL.— Has  your  "  forgettery " "  been  working?  And  right  this  minute  you  need 
foundation  or  other"items.  See  page  1  of  our  catalog,  and  it  gives  parcel-post  rates  on 
various  articles. 

BY  EXPRESS.— Larger  shipments  than  can  go  by  mail  we  can  rush  out  at  once.  Par- 
cel-post and  express  orders  receive  our  first  attention. 

BY  FREIGHT.  — Our  rule  is  "ship  same  day  the  order  is  received,"  and  we  break  it 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Notice  that  Lansing  is  the  railroad  center  of  Michigan 
from  which  freight  shipments  can  be  delivered  quickest. 

And  we  fill  all  orders  with  Root's  goods.     Just  remember  that  too.     Send  for  cata- 
log.    Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,   LANSING,  MICH. 

OPPOSITE     LAKE    SHORE     DEPOT. 


THREE-BAND 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Now  is  tlie  time  to  requeen  your  bees  from 
a  select  lot  of  queens  now  ready  for  prompt 
delivery.  Untested,  81.00:  warranted,  U.iS: 
tested,  .*'2.00.  Special  price  will  be  named 
on  quantity  lots. 

Earl  M.  Nichols,        Lyonsvillc,  Mass. 

IF  YOU  USE 

bee  supplies  you  should  have  our  cataloi;. 

We    sell    the  best    No.  25  jar  made. 

Heavy  cartons  that  protect  honey. 

I.J.STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glen   Cove,  L.  I. 


§Swarthmore,o 


rj^ 


Am  now  sliipping  Untested  Queens 
from  My 

Celebrated  Pedigreed  Strain 

My  bee.i  are  the  product  of  many 
years  of  breeding-  by  SWARTH- 
MORE  and  HENRY  ALLEY.  Both 
names  stand  out  like  beacon  ligrhts 
among:  our  past  and  present 
breeders,  for  tlie  best  queens  ever 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
Never  had  foul  brood. 

Swarthmore   Apiaries, 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest   catalog    price.    Two  lines  of  railrcad — 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  Managsr 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yea  who  is  yoar  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


•  It 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  60-POUNb  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  oiFer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,      -        26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       -       TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 


GLEiUSIINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


'  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


When  you  are  in  urgent  need  of  bee  supplies  you  will  likely 
consider  two  details — quality  and  promptness.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  I  have  handled  the  Root  quality  of 
goods,  shipping  from  Indianapolis  at  the  factory  schedule  of 
prices.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  as  to  mate- 
rial, workmanship,  and  accuracy,  their  equal  is  not  to  be 
had  elsewhere.  An  immense  stock  on  hand  at  all  times, 
and  no  old  or  inferior  goods  offered  at  any  price.  Nearly 
every  order  is  filled  within  a  few  hours  after  arrival,  and 
you  will  agi'ee  with  me  that  this  feature  is  the  finest  adver- 
tising that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  place  on  my  house. 
We  have  so  many  railroads  and  express  companies  at  our 
command  that  shipping  promptly  from  here  is  not  a  hard- 
ship. The  parcel  post  is  a  boon  to  all  of  us,  and  these  pack- 
ages are  taken  up  by  Uncle  Sam  three  times  a  day. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  beekeeper.  If  j'ou  are  in  need  of  more  sections, 
foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper  honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or 
any  thing  requued  about  the  bees,  I  believe  I  can  make  it 
to  your  advantage  to  write  me.  My  catalog  mailed  free  to 
any  address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root 
catalog  in  ordering,  prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
you  send  your  wax  here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you 
will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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"By  Airship" 

A  customer  writes,  "  You  must  ha^e  sent 
my  last  order  by  airship,  it  got  here  with 
such  lightning  speed." 

Handicapped  by  a  flood  loss  that  neces- 
sitated an  entirely  new  stock  just  at  a 
time  when  the  Root  factory  was  crowded 
with  orders,  it  has  taxed  my  resources  to 
the  utmost  to  maintain  my  reputation  for 
promptness  in  the  delivery  of  supplies.  The 
most  active  season  for  a  number  of  years 
has  made  the  task  doubly  difficult.  Possi- 
bly a  few  customers  may  have  been  incon- 
venienced at  the  outset.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  my  stock  is  now  practically 
complete,  and  new  goods  are  arriving  right 
along.  With  the  better  facilities  of  my  new 
location,  and  additional  help  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rush  season,  I  feel  that  all 
customers,  old  and  new,  will  be  served  here 
with  as  little  delay  and  as  great  satisfac- 
tion a.s  would  be  possible  anywhere. 


E.  W.  Peirce,  Zancsville,  0. 

Alrdome  Bldg..  South  Sixth  St. 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLI.-iMSON,  MoLachlen  Building,  Con 
Tenth  and  G  Sts..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


W^  .flfc.  .«»  A  .^  md^     's  **'8  Shipping  Center  of 

DOSlOn   New     England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

£very-  Thin^  in  Stapplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices       Save  Freight 


CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  save  you  money 

G.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  28  Grand  Avenue 


.     .     ROOTS   .     . 

POWER  HONEY  -  EXTRACTORS 

Our  new  catalog  is  full  of  information  about  these  labor-saving 
machines,  AVith  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  the 
power  extractors  are  being  sold  largely  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  present  demand  is  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Read  what  a  California  producer  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
disinterested  party,  which  we  are  permitted  to  see  and  publish : 

Gentlemen  : — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  ball-bearing  Root 
Automatic  extractor,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  This  machine  runs 
so  easy  that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and  the  men, 
while  using  the  No.  17,  which  I  formerly  had,  could  average  onlj^  1000  lbs.  per  daj-, 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  :?000  lbs.  with  but  one  additional  man.  No 
apiary  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for  making  an  invention  that  is  such 
a  satisfaction,  and  financially  to  the  honey-producers'  interests. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.  B.  B.  Hogaboobi. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  new  catalog 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COjNIPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

New  York,  139-1 11  Franklin  St.  Chicago,  213-231  Institute  Place  Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St. 

Des  Moines,  ,5fi.i  W.  7th  St.        St.  Paul.  102-1  Mississippi  St.        Syracuse,  1031  Genesee  St. 

AVashington.  1100  Maryland  Ave..  S.  W.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  many  large  centers 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Shipping  Season 

is  Here 

Are  you  prepared  for  it?  Be  forehanded,  and 
have  your  Shipping  Cases  all  ready.  .  We 
carry  a  large  line  of  these  and  other  goods. 
Our  catalog  for  1913  will  be  sent  on  request. 

^Sections  and  Foundation 

A  half  million  sections  on  hand,  and  a  ton  or 
more  foundation  ready  for  instant  shipment. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CELLAR  WINTERING 


A  long  article  on  this  subject  is  to  appear  in  the 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  beginning  with 
August,  1913,  number,  continuing  through  Sep- 
tember, 1913.     It  is  written  by 

DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 

himself  a  cellar  winterer.  Dr.  Miller  gives  the  results  of  his  experiences  and 
experiments,  with  comments  on  the  same,  in  a  manner  interesting  and 
instructive  to  all.  The  October  number  of  the  same  journal  will  contain 
criticisms  of  the  article  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Government  Department, 
with  Dr.  Miller's  replies. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  is  in  Europe 
for  a  few  months  investigating  the  different  races  of  bees,  etc  ,  there.  Pead 
what  he  has  to  say  in  the  coming  numbers. 

Subscribe  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  now.  Only  $1.00  a  year  (post- 
age 10  cts.  extra  to  Canada;  25  cts.  to  foreign  countries,  per  year). 

American  Bee  Journal ....  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


TOLEDO 

PORT  HURON 

GODERICH 

ST^M?P«^ 


IfS 


THE    CHARMS    OF    OUR     SUMMER   .SEAS 

Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in 

America 
WhorD  Ynil   Pan  f*n   ^°  matter  to  what  point  you  want  to  go,  use  D.  &  C. 
illiClC    lUU   UOlli  UU   Line  Steamers  operating  to  all  important  ports. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  May  1st  to  November  1st.  City  of 
Detroit  III  and  City  of  Cleveland  111,  twoof  the  largest  side  wheel  steamers  in  the  world, 
on  this  division  June  J  0th  to  September  10th.  Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  April  15th  to  December  1st.  During  July  and  August  two  boats  out  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 

Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.    T 
Day  Stopover  allowed  at  Alpena  either  direction  on  tourist  tickets  without  additional 
cost.    Daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  trips  weekly,  June  15th  to 
September  10th  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Cm.,  every  Monday 
up-bound  and  Saturday  down-bound. 

Special  Day  Trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July  and  August 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  out  of  Detroit;  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  of  Cleveland. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  AVAILABLE :— Tickets  reading  via  any  rail 
line  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  w^ill  be  honored 
for  transportation  on  D,  &  C.  Line  Steamers  in  either  direction. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustr  ted  Pamphlet  ard  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:    L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 


?5' 
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Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  yonr  nearett  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Buy  Direct  For 
Jdctory  Prices. 


:  sell 


and  get  better  engines.    We  ! 
to  users  direct  for  less  than  deal- 
ers pay  for  low-grade  engines.    No   , 
one  can  sell  better  engines  than  'the  famous 

ITTE  EnAinesI 

,    64  styles  and  sizes,  IK  to*«^40  H.  P. 

Standard  for  26  years.  Thousands  in  use  every-  ^ 
I  where,  winning  praise,  UBing  Gasoline,  Gas, 
Naptba,  Distillate  or  Keroseue  for  fuel. 
No  Cranking  to  Start,  and  continuous 
running, (24  hours  a  day  if  needed),  Is  a  sure    ' 
thing, summer  or  winter,  of  every  WITTE,    ' 

60 DaysFree Trial.  5-Year6uarantee. 

NEW  BOOK— (most  understand 
able  yet  printed)   with 

latest  reduced  prices, 
FREE  by  return  mail 

k  ED.  H.  WITTE, 

WIHE  IRON  WKS.  CO., 

1933  Oakland  ATenne, 
KINSAS  CITY,  no. 


TMs  Suit  Yours 

To  learn  how  you  can  have  a  swell  tailored  suit/ 
without  cost(we  pay  express, )make $10.00 evei y^ 
day;  to  learn  what  beautiful  tailoring  really  is, 
to  offer  styles  that  everybody  goes  wild  about; 
"to  get  all  your  own  clothes  easy,  do  this  now—/ 
write  us  and  say  "Send  me  your  New  Wonder- 
ful Tailoring  Offer,"    and  you   will   receive  a  i 
beautiful  set  of  samples  and  styles  to  pick  from,  I 
and  an  offer  so  good  you  can  hardly  believe  it.  i 
No  money   or   experience  needed.     Your  spare' 
time  will  do.     Write  now — sure.    Address 
BANNER    TAILORINQ    CO.,    Dept.  4S7       CKICAGO 


Ruby  FREE-, 


To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 

Gem  (U.  S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 

satisfactory  substitute  for  the  diamond  that 
stands  all  testa  and  has  peTTtianent  dazzling 
brilliancy,  we  make  this  special  offer: 
If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  os  5  two-cent 
stamps  for  our  beautiful  Art  Catalog  "The  Story  of  the  Maztec 
n^m  "  «ro  oriii   o^nd  yoM  free  with    catalog-  a  gemiine  uncut 
t  BOc.)    bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 
t-price  offer   for  cutting  and  mounting. 

Write  today:      FRANCIS    E.    LESTER    COMPANY 
^^M   Dept.   62G,       Mesilla  Park*  N«  Mex.  w^ 
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QUALITY  HILL  QUEENS! 

GOLDEN S. — An  opportunity  to  o-et  Ben  Davis'  famous  utility  Goldens.  Yard  stocked 
from  his  apiaries.  Breeder  kept  16  frames  filled  until  put  in  nucleus  in  June.  Drone  col- 
onies headed  by  mothers  of  strain  producing  over  ITS  perfect  i}4  sections  last  flow.  Espe- 
cially immune  to  European  foul  brood.  .  THREE-BANDS. — A  fine  strain  of  prolific 
dark  queens — drone  mothers  from  a  strain  which  produced  over  172  perfect  4X  sections 
last  flow.  An  excellent  honey-gathering-  grade;  disease-resisting;  the  best  of  winterers. 
All  queens  reared  in  full  colonies  during:  honey-tlow:  mated  in  four-frame  nuclei,  which  gives  large,  vig- 
orous, and  prolific  iiueens  Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  satisfaction,  freedom  from  disease  guaranteed. 
Either  Strain,  Select  Tested,  $2.50.  Tested,  $1.50.  Untested,  80  cents 
This  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  requeen. 

KENNETH  HAWKINS,  Plainfield,  Illinois 


LOCKHART'S  SILVER-CRAY  CARNIOLANS 

'LINE  BRED"  for  the  past  27  years.  They  are  VERY  hardy,  gentle,  prolific,  great  workers,  and  builders  of 
VERY  WHITE  combs,  and  use  mostly  wax  in  place  of  propolis.  Untested  queen,  .|!1.00:  six  for -15.00;  dozen  for 
S9.00.  Select  untested  queen.  Si. 25;  six  for  ife.OO;  dozen  for  Si  1.00.  Tested  queen,  $2.00:  six  for  $9.00;  dozen  for 
$15.00.  Select  tested.  .?3  00.  Best  breeder,  85.00.  Extra  select,  the  very  best  we  have,  $10.00.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed in  United  States  and  Canada.    No  foul  brood  here. 


F.  A.  LOCKHART  &  CO.,  Lake  George,  New  York. 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


THE  .  . 


XENNARD  HOUSE 

Cor.  West  6th  and  St.  Clair  Sts. 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


'5 


t 


In  the  Wholesale  District 

100  Outside  Rooms 

$1.00  per  Day  and  up 

European  Plan 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Handy  to  Everywhere 


WANTED! 

NEW  CROP  HONEY 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

OOiVIO 

ESPECIALLY 

Write  us,  stating  quantity,  quality,  style  of  sec- 
tions, when  ready  for  shipment,  etc.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission. 


Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York 

265-7  Greenwich  St.  82-86  Murray  St. 


TJ/^XTTTV    COMB   AND 
n  V^i>l  Hi  1     EXTRACTED 

We  buy  and  .sell,  carloLs  or  less. 
Honey  producers  of  the  Pacific 
States  i>et  in  touch  with  us.    .    . 


LEUTZINGER  &  LANE 

420  to  424  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Kerosene  Engine 


The  powerful  SANDOWStation.Try  r.niino  runsnn  kernseno 

or  gasoline  \vithi.'Ut  chan;:e  r>f  e<(iiipnient.     Starts  without 

cranking — throttle  governed— hopper  cooled — speed  ci.'n- 

troUed  while  runniu;;— no  cams— no  valves— no  gears — 

no  sprockets — on.y  three  moving  yarts — portable — light 

weijrht — great  power — r)-vr.  Ironclad  guarantee — 15-day 

monev-back  trial.     Sizes,  2  to  20  H.  P.     Send  a  postal 

today  f>'r  free  catal..g,     DETROIT    MOTOR   CAR 

SUPPLY  CO.,    72    Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich> 
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W.  H.  LAWS 

is  again  ready  to  fill  your  orders  for 
queens  the  present  season.  Law's  Red- 
clover  Italians  are  as  good  as  can  be  had. 
One  firm  who  bought  over  1100  queens 
from  me  in  191:^  says,  "Your  queens  are 
very  satisfactory."  We  are  booking  or- 
ders now,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  mail  all  queens  by  return 
mail  when  so  ordered.  My  bees  are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  all  disea,se. 
Queens  sent  out  under  the  usual  guaran- 
tees. Prices:  Single  queen,  |1;  six  for  $o. 
Breeding  queens,  none  better,  each,  S5. 


W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Famous  Italian  Queens! 

from  tHe  A.j>iaries  of 
IVALLIN  tSb  CORLIS 

have  won  a  world-wide  reputation  for  prolific- 
ness,  hardiness,  gentleness,  and  honey-gather- 
ing. Our  queens  are  reared  scientifically  from 
breeders  perfected  by  years  of  elimination.  We 
l»ave  the  famous  Moore  strain  of  Italians,  and 
are  giving  every  care  to  the  perfection  of  cells 
and  mating. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Circular  free. 

Untested,  75  cts.:  dozen,  $8.00. 


WALLIN  (a  CORDIS 

BrooKsville,  Ky> 


Miller's  Strain  of  Red-clover  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  or  order  returned 
Bred  from  superior  breeders  for  business:  gentle; 
no  better  hustlers;  bees  roll  honey  in;  three-banded; 
Northern- bred:  hardy  and  vigorous;  winter  well; 
not  inclined  to  swarm;  bred  from  best  leather-colored 
strains.  Untested,  75  cts.;  si.K,  |4.00;  dozen,  $7.50.  Se- 
lect untested,  .fl.OO;  six.  $5.00;  dozen,  .Jy.OO.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Isaac  F.  Miller,  a  queen  specialist  and  breeder  for 
sixteen  years,  previously  of  Brookville,  Rt.  2,  Rey- 
noldsville,  and  lately  of  Oil  City,  Rt.  2.  Pa.,  is  agent 
and  breeder  for  E.  L.  Miller.    Send  all  orders  to 

I.    F.  MILLER,     Rt.     2,     Brookville,     Pa. 


LINE-BRED  CARNIOLAN  Queens! 

Carniolans  ai  e  t^ond  ^\interers -prolific,  grontle, 
enter  supers  readily,  ami  excellent  honey-gather- 
ers.    Untested.  Sl.OO:  dozen.  89.00.    Tested,  $1.50. 

CARNMTALIAN  QUEENS 

A  cross  between  the  Italian  and  Carniolan.     Most  excellent 
honey-gratherers,  but  not  so  g-entle  as  Carniolans.    While  they 
last,  90  cts.  each:  dozen.  $8  00. 
Bees  by  the  pound  throug:h  .\ug-ust.    Ask  for  prices. 

ALBERT  C.  HANN.         PITTSTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 

Carniolan  Queen  Breeder 


AND  BEEZS 


An  improved  superior  strain  of  Italians  is  what 
QUIKIN  RAISES.  Our  stock  is  Northern  bred  and 
hardy— all  stock  being-  wintered  on  summer  stands. 

We  sent  fifty  nuclei  to  J.  D.  Nixon,  of  Lafarpe,  Wis., 
and  July  20th  (of  same  .year)  he  wrote  us  saying  they 
did  just  splendid,  as  at  tliat  date  they  had  ali'eady  filled 
their  supers,  and  that  he  would  have  to  extract  them. 
We  have  flies  of  similar  testimonials. 


Prices  for  rest  of  season 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  breeders.  

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . 
Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. 

Full  colonies  on  8  frames 

One  pound  bees,  no  queen  .. 
Half  pound  bees,  no  queen 


75 
I  00 

1  50 
.S  00 
5  00 

2  25 

3  25 
5  00 
1  50 
1  00 


$  i  00 
5  00 
8  00 
15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 
8  00 
5  00 
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t  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


22  00 
32  00 


Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  nuclei,  and  colonies;  if  wanted  before  June  1, 
add  25  per  cent.  QUEENS  NOW  READY.  Safe  delivery 
and  pure  mating- guaranteed.  Over  20  years  a  breeder. 
Testimonials  and  circular  free. 


QUIRIN- THE -QUEEN -BREEDER 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  ITALIANS 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

that  All  the  supers  quick 
With  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They    have    won  a  world-wide    reputation   for 
honev-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  §5.00:  12,  $9.00. 
Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00;  12,  .$11.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 
Queen-breeder.  Route  1 ,  Morgan,  Ky. 


GOLDENQUEENS 

Untested,  75c;  tested,  $1.00  each. 

For  lots  of  50  or  more   write   me. 

Prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  to 

everybody. 


R.  O.  COX. 


Box  8,  Garland,  Alabama 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCI  EN-    Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  wUI  tell 

c'aREf'u  b'^pVc'lfmG     y  *'"'  **  '*""■  °**'"'  Distribater. 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE     G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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GLEANINGS  IN   BEE   CULTURlfi 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 


The 
low 

1 


/Please  use  coupon  below,  check-\ 
Vlng  the  numbers  of  items  wanted./ 

pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 

are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the 
"  Spectator,"  of  the  Outlook,  of  New 
York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the 
experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before 
you  lay  it  down.    Free. 

THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT- 
GROWER. A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  pro-ximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 

CATALOG  OF  BEEKEEPERS'  SUP 
PLIES.  Our  complete  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES, 
A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi 
ences  of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per 
plexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

HABITS  OF  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of 
the  bee.    Price   10  cts. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price    $1.00    postpaid. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  576 
pages,  fullv  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
half  leather  $2.75. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrate  1  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leasing  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  foi    25  cents. 

BACK-\ARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six 
interesting  lessons  wr'ten  in  readable 
newspaper  style.  Many  facts  to  encour- 
age the  '  City  Bound "  man  or  woman 
with    the    back-to-the-land    longing.     Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHjVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet  we 
publish  for  free  distribution.  Illustrated 
throughout;    84   pages. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted,  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,   if  required. 

CUT    COUPON    HERE    

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Please  send  me  the  items  checked. 


4 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 


/  enclose 


.to   cover   the   cost. 


1    1    1    2    1    4    1    7    1  8  1  9  1  10  1  11 

12 

13 

14  1 

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D 

Town 

B.  0. 


State . 


FRENCH'S 

POULTRY  MUSTARD 

Used  and  Recommended  by 

the  Most  Prominent  Judges 

and  Breeders  in  the  United 

States. 


The  London  Feathered  World  says, 
"  Poultry  Mustard  not  only  increases 
the  egg  yield  but  improves  fertility." 

Send  us  yoin-  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  j'ou,  free  of  charge,  a  copy  of  a  pam- 
phlet edited  by  Ralph  Allen,  of  Herts,  Eng- 
land, the  conductor  of  the  original  Engli-sh 
experiments  with  mustard.  The  book  con- 
tains a  full  account  of  the.se  experiments,  to- 
gether with  testimonials  from  some  of  the 
most  prominent  American  users  of  French's 
Poultry  Mustard. 

The  time  to  begin  the  use  of  French's 
Poultry  Mustard  is  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  moulting  season.  At  this 
time  its  results  are  most  valuable. 

Write  Now  to 

The  R.  T.  French  Company 

Mustard  Makers 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  D. 


State  Fair  Premium  Lists 


I  give  herewith  a  copy  of  the  premium  list  offered 
this  year  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  to  be  held  Aug.  20 

to  28.  This  list  shows  an  increase  of  about  40  per 
cent  over  what  has  been  offered  in  former  years,  and 
we  believe  it  will  be  increased  materially  if  sufficient 
interest  is  shown. 

Case   white-clover  honey,   24   sections 8  6      4 

Ca.se  linden  honey,   24  sections 8  6     4 

Case   sweet-clover  honey,    24   sections 8  6      4 

Case  any  other  white  comb  honey 8  6      4 

Case   buckwheat,    heartsease,    or    any   other 

dark  honey,   24  sections 6  4      2 

Best  and  most  attractive  display  of  honey, 

300   lbs.   or   more 20  15   10 

^Vhite-clover   extracted  in   glass,   24  lbs.  or 

more     7  5      3 

Linden  extracted  in  glass,  24  lbs.  or  more  7  5  3 
Sweet  clover  extracted  in  glass,  24  lbs.  or 

more     7  5      3 

Other   white  extracted  in   glass,    24  lbs.   or 

more     7  5      3 

Buckwheat,   heartsease,   or   any   other   dark 

extracted  in   glass,    20  lbs.   or  more.  ...    5  3      2 
Granulated  extracted,  best  and  most  attrac- 
tive,   iz   lbs.   or  more 7  5      3 

Beeswax,   not  less  than   10  lbs 7  5      3 

Honey  vinegar,  not  less  than  1  gallon.  ...  7  5  3 
Nucleus    golden-yellow    Italians    and    queen 

in    observation    hive 8  6      4 

Leather-colored  Italians  and  queen  in  ob- 
servation    hive 8  6      4 

Best  and  most  attractive  display  of  extract- 
ed honey,  not  less  than  100  lbs 20  15    10 

Best  display  cooking  or  baking  with  honey 

instead  of  sugar  for  sweetening 7  5      3 

Best  queens  shown  in  cages 4  3      2 

Queen-rearinp-  outfit 3  2      1 

jMost  perfect  brood-combs,  not  less  than  3   3  2      1 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Largest  and  most  attractive  exhibit  in  this 
department,  including  bees,  honey,  tools, 
beeswax,  etc 25   15   10 

(Clubbing  together  of  exhibitors  to  make 
this    display    not    permitted.) 


AUGUST   15,    1913 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  clas<!iflert  polunins  at 
26  cents  prr  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  ttiis 
dopaJtnient  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


Bronzed  Honev  Labels,  500  for  80  ets. ;   1000  for 
$1.10.  Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honev,  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; Al  quality.  E.  C.  Pike,  St.  Charles,  111. 

For  Sale. — Light  and  amber  extracted  honey  in 
new  60-lb.   cans.     Sample,   5  cts. 

J.  Warren  Shermax,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.       C.  J.  Baldeidge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,   N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Extracted  clover  honey  in   60-lb.  cans. 
Mail  good-sized  sample  and  best  prices. 

Albert  G.  Hann,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Fine  ripe  clover  and  basswood  honey  mixed.  A 
fine  Mend  in  60-lb.  square  cans,  two  cans  to  case. 
Price  9  cts.  per  lb. ;  sample,  5  ets. 

C.  A.  Bunch,  Lakeville,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind. 

Foe  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.  P.  W.  Sowinski,  Bellaire,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Nice  thick  well-ripened  clover  honey 
in  60-lb.  tins,  2  to  the  case,  at  9  %  cts.  per  lb.;  2 
eases  or  more  at  9  cts.    Sample,  5  cts. 

M.  C.  SiLSBEE,  Rt.  3,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Comb  and  extracted  honey  from  clov- 
er or  Spanish  needle.  This  honey  was  fully  ripened 
on  the  hives,  and  is  of  superior  body  and  flavor.  In 
60-lb.  tins   or  small  pails. 

F.   B.   Cavanagh,   Hebron,   Ind. 

Wanted.— Honey  in  car  lots.  If  you  have  or  ex- 
pect to  have  a  car  of  honey,  or  if  a  car  can  be  had 
in  your  vicinity,  write  to  us  and  state  your  prices, 
delivered  on  car  at  your  station. 

Ogden   Bee  and   Honey  Co.,  Ogden,   Utah. 

8000  lbs.  new  crop  of  hulled  yellow-sweet-clover 
seed  (biennial);  10  lbs.  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.10; 
50  to  100  lbs.,  20  cts.  per  'lb. ;  also  100  lbs.  hulled 
white,   $28.00 ;   alfalfa  seed,   15   cts.  per  lb. 

K.  L.  Snodgrass,  Augusta,  Kau. 

Raspberry  Honey  for  sale. — This  honey  was  left 
with  the  bees  until  it  was  all  sealed  and  thoroughly 
ripened.  It  is  thick,  rich,  and  delicious.  It  is  put 
up  in  new  60-lb.  tin  cans.  The  price  is  $6,00  a  can. 
Sample  by  mail,  10  cts.  The  10  cts.  may  be  applied 
on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honev,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  in  quantity. 
Clover  and  raspberry  preferred. 

I.  J.   Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Wanted. — 5000  to  10,000  lbs.  comb  honey;  dif- 
ferent grades;  price  must  be  right.  Address  C.  M. 
H.,  care  A.  I.  ROOT  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  thoroughly 
ripened  extracted  honey.  Write  us,  stating  quality 
and  quantity,   with  prices  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 

Spencer  Apiaries,  NordhoflE,  Cal. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — ^A  cimeograph  and  printing  outfit. 

Geo.  E.  Kramer,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Wanted. — A  good  second-hand  extractor. 

Ray  Hollenbaugh,  Fostoria,   Ohio. 

Wanted. — Second-hand      honey-extractor ;      small 
power  preferred.   State  price.   R.C.R.,  bx  95,  Clyde,  O. 

Wanted. — Bees,  queens,  and  supplies  in  exchange 
for  poultry  and  printing. 

Herbert    Sharp,    Printer,    Berwick,    Maine. 

Wanted. — To  sell  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei with  untested  queens,   cheap. 

Wm.  Atchlet,  Beeville,'  Tex. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Fertile  Virginia  farm  lands,  $15.00  per  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine  one  year  free  if  you  will  send 
names  of  two  friends  who  are  interested  in  Virginia. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Room  73,  Roanoke,  Va. 


FOR  SALE 


Foe  Sale.- — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico. 


For  Sale. 
prices. 


-Full  line  of  Root's  goods   at  factory 
Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White   Mfg.    Co.,   Greenville,   Tex. 


In  1912  and  '13  our  bees  wintered  perfectly  in  the 
Eureka  concrete  ease.  Write  for  circular  and  learn 
about  them.         B.  T.  Bosseeman,  Williamstown,  O. 

Learn  Bee  Culture. — Start  a  business  of  your  own. 
Sample  lesson  and  particulars,    10  cts. 

E.  E.  Hamilton,  Seymour,  Ind. 


Foe  S.\le. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies ; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.       '       The   Penn  Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 


For  Sale. — One  hand-operated  paper-cutter  and 
one  check-protector,  a  device  for  protecting  commer- 
cial paper.  The  last  named  will  be  useful  in  business 
houses,  and  the  first  mentioned  vriW  be  of  use  in  a 
small  printing  establishment.  I  will  sell  either  at  far 
below   cost.     Correspondence    solicited. 

Mrs.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


POSITION  WANTED 


Wanted. — Situation.  Bees  arid  crops  failed.  I 
wish  employment  for  the  winter  or  longer.  Am  18 
years  old;  strong,  and  free  from  bad  habits;  can 
handle  bees,  poultry,  or  stock ;  also  light  carpentry. 
State  wages.    A  hustler. 

Leon  Morris,  Elizabethtown,  Ind. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Fob    Sale. — 100    colonies    of    Italian    and    hybrid 
bees.  J.  L.  Sansom,  Aberdeen,  Miss. 

For   Sale. — Seventeen   colonies    Italian   bees   and 
fi.xtures.  Edwix  Ewell,   Litchfield,   Mich. 

Red-clover  Italian  queens,  untested,   75  cts. ;  test- 
ed, $1.25  ;  breeders,  $5.00.    J.  H.  Gibbs,  Berlin,  Md. 


Golden  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00. 
Warranted.  J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


Foe   Sale. 
cts.  each. 


-Untested    golden   Italian   queens,    50 
J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 


A  limited  number  of  leather-colored  Italian  queens. 
Send  for  price  list.  Geo.  B.  Howe,  Black  River,   N.Y. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,   1  or  100. 

Jos.    Walrath,   Antioch,    Cal. 

For    Sale. — Untested    queens    that    produce;    75 
cts.;   tested,   $1.00;   hybrids,   30  cts. 
S.  H.  RiCKARD,   506  Machesney  Bldg.,   Pittsburg,   Pa. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens  from  best  strain.  Pure 
mating  guaranteed.    Untested,  50  cts.  each. 

D.  E.  Meyer,   Lowell,   Ark. 

For  Sale.-^PuU  eight-frame  colonies  of  Golden 
Italian  bees,  young  queen,  $6.00  with  super. 

HiLLCRE.ST  Farm,  Winchester,   Ind. 

For   Sale. — Italian   queens,   untested,    75   cts.;    6 
for  $4.00;    12,   $7.00.    I  can  fill  orders  promptly. 
E.  A.   Simmons,   Greenville,   Ala. 

Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded,  prolific,  hardy, 
gentle.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.25;  dozen, 
$8.00.      J.  P.  Archdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.    Joseph,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00; 
select  tested,  $1.25;  untested,   60  cts.;   dozen,   $7.00. 
D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  0. 

Queens  by  return  mail,  untested,   $1.00  each;   si.x, 
$5.00;   $9.00  per  dozen.    Italians  and  Carniolans. 
Wm.   Atchley,    Beeville,    Bee   Co.,    Texas. 

Foe  Sale. — 100  colonies  of  bees  at  $2.50  each, 
buyer  to  take  them  at  the  yard. 

R.  J.   Smith,  Ticonderoga,   N.  Y. 

Hardy  northern-reared  queens  of  Moore's  strain 
of  Italians,  ready  June  15.  Untested,  $1.00;  6  for 
$5.00  ;    12  for  $9.00.    P.  B.  Ramer,   Harmony,    Minn. 


I  will  sell  untested  Italian  queens  at  60  cts.  each, 
$5.00  per  dozen;  no  disease.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Edward  O.  Meserve,  Ventura,  Cal. 

Goldens  that  are  golden,  pure  Italian  queens  $1.00 
up.  Send  for  booklet,  but  do  not  send  rush  orders. 
Geo.  M.  Steele,  30   So.  40th  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

For  Sale. — 27  colonies  of  bees  in  painted  hives; 
also  new  extractor  and  tools.  Must  be  sold  at  once. 
Make  an  offer.       N.  D.  YouNG,  Port  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  three-banded  Italian  queens,  untested, 
65  cts. ;  tested,  85  cts.  All  dead  queens  replaced 
free.    Readv  May  15. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens ;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay  you  profit.    Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  with 
young  queens,  $6.00;  nuclei,  $1.25  per  frame;  queen 
extra.     Write   for  prices  on   queens. 

Arvxn,  Nusbaum  Co.,  Meldrim,  Ga. 

Fine  Italian  queens,  reared  by  best-known  meth- 
ods of  a  $10  Doolittle  breeder  and  select  imported 
stock.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.00,  by  return 
mail.  J.  B.  Hollopetee,  Pentz,  Pa. 
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Foe  Sale. — New  England  Italian  queens;  un- 
tested, 75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  breeder,  one  year  old, 
$3.00  to  $5.00;  27  years'  experience;  foul  brood  un- 
known.      E.  S.  Watson,  Rt.  2,  Madison,  Maine. 

For  Sale. — After  June  20,  fine  Golden  Italian 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.00;  few  choice  breed- 
ers at  $3.00  each.  Cash  with  order.  Good  honey- 
gatherers.  Edward  Reddout,  box  43,  Lysander,  N.Y. 

For  SjVle. — Some  fine  hives  of  Italian  bees  cheap. 
Retiring  from  business.  All  in  good  working  order. 
Free  from  disease,  and  all  right  in  every  respect. 
Address  Dr.  Johnston,  Suffern,   N.  Y. 


Choice  virgins,  40  cts.  each;   3  for  $1.00;  untest- 
ed,   60  ct.s. ;   tested,   $1.25;   breeders,   $2.50;    Italian 
or    Carniolan. 
Stanley  &  Finch,  1451   Ogden  Ave.,   Chicago,  111. 


Fine-bred  golden  Italian  queens  of  stock  that  has 
84  lbs.  (3  crates)  of  white,  alsike,  and  red  clover  by 
July  1.  Will  make  that  much  vet  of  goldenrod  and 
buckwheat.  Untested,  $1.00.  Breedins  queeus,  $3.00 
to  $5.00.  Will  H.  Carl,  Elvsburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — My  entire  apiary  of  175  colonies  of 
Italian  bees  with  complete  outfit  for  running  the 
same  for  comb  honey ;  also  International  Harvester 
auto  truck.    Selling  on  account  of  sickness. 

J.   S.   Shatters,  Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 


Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
Thev  are  great  houev-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00:  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Sox, 

3  Wilcox  St.,   Binghamton,   N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
Thev  are  equal  to  auv.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price   $1.00;    6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Barxett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;    breeders,   $5.00   to  $10.00. 

J.   B.   Brockwell,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 

Goldens  and  three-band  Italian  queens  from  the 
Golden  State.  Queens  by  return  mail.  No  disease. 
One,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.00;  $8.00  for  12.  Special 
prices  in  large  quantities.       Lemuel  J.  Dunn, 

14  Garfield  Ave.,  Rt.  6,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees  per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No   disease  here.     Every   thins:  guaranteed. 

C.  B.  Bankston",  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Texas. 

For  Sale. — From  800  to  1400  colonies  of  bees, 
good  condition,  combs  straight,  in  Hoft'man  self- 
spacing  brood-frames.  Price  $5.00  per  colony  for 
1%-story  hives,  F.  O.  B.  Boulder,  Colo.  Supplies 
at  market  price  in  flat. 

W.  P.  Collins,  1504  Pine  St.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Special  Notice. — ^Now  is  the  time  to  requeen  your 
bees.  We  have  some  very  choice  red-clover  Italian 
queens  that  we  will  send  by  return  mail.  Tested, 
$1.00;  6,  $5.00;  untested,  75  cts.  each;  6,  $4.00. 
We  will  guarantee  every  queen  to  give  satisfaction. 
Fred  Leinixger  &  Son,  Delphos,  Ohio. 


Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale.  Plenty  of  fine  queens  on  hand;  good  as  the 
best.  Up  with  obligations.  Send  in  your  orders. 
See  June  and  July  advertisements  Gleanings  for 
1913.  Untested,  one,  75  cts.;  50,  $25;  25,  $13. 
Select  untested,  50,  $30;  25,  $14;  one,  90  cts.  Cir- 
cular free.  H.  B.  Muebay,  Liberty,  N.  C. 
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Choice  Italian  queens,  "  red-clover  "  strain.    Gen- 
tle, hard}-,  hustlers  for  honey,  white-cappers,  no  dis- 
ease;  75  cts.  up.    Send  for  circular  if  interested. 
A.  J.  Seavey,  Rt.  2,  Farmn^on,  Maine. 

For  Sale. — Italian  qiieens.  Stock  industrious, 
gentle,  pretty.  Tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75  cts.  in 
Aueust  and   September.     Circular   free. 

W.  A.  H.  GiLSTRAP,  Rt.  3,  McKiesto,  Cal. 

Queens  of  Moore's  strain  of  Italians  reared  by  F. 
L.  Aulick,  located  in  mating  distance  of  Moore's 
bees,  are  winners.  One  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical.  Untested,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.  L.  Aulick,  Rt.  3,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

Queens  bv  return  mail.  Three-banded  untested 
Italian  queens,  60  cts.  for  1;  $6.60  for  12,  and  $50 
for  100.  Good  as  can  be  had  at  anv  price.  No  dis- 
ease. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  any  untested 
queen  I  have  sent  out  has  proved  to  be  impurely 
mated,   I  am  willing  to  replace  her  free. 

W.   D.  AchORD,  Fitzpatriek,   Ala. 

Italian  queens.  Gentle  three-banded  stock,  bred 
for  honey-gathering  ability.  Good  red-clover  workers 
and  good  winterers.  Prompt  service,  fair  prices,  and 
no  disease.  Untested  queen,  75  cts.  each;  6  for 
14.25;  12  for  $8.00;  50  for  $32.00.  Safe  arrival 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  and  guaranteed  to  please. 
H.  C.  Short,  Winchester,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Guaranteed  purely  mated  three-band- 
ed Italian  queens.  I  recommend  four  points — gen- 
tle, prolific,  extra  good  honey-makers,  good  winter- 
ers. J.  E.  Hand  strain.  State  inspector's  certificate. 
Queens  bv  return  mail  or  vour  money  back.  Select 
untested,  "one.   80  cts.;    6,   $4;   12,   $7;   25,  $13. 

J.  M.   GlXGERiCH,  Rt.  3,  Arthur,   111. 

Queens  from  Georgia  apiaries.  Hybrids,  25  cts. 
each.  Red-clover  Italians,  untested,  70  cts.  each; 
dozen,  $7.50;  tested,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10.00. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Comb 
honey  in  shallow  frames ;  extracted,  also  bulk  comb, 
packed  any  size  to  suit  customer.  Prices  and  sam- 
ples sent  free.  .Tohx  W.  Cash,  Bogart,  Ga. 

Thanking  my  many  friends  for  their  liberal  pa- 
tronage, I  will  extend  the  present  prices  of  my  fa- 
mous Moore  strain  of  three-banded  Italian  queens 
to  Oct.  1,  and  then,  on  account  of  other  business.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  stop  for  this  season.  Do  not  send 
me  anv  orders  for  queens  after  that  date.  Prices : 
Untested,  75  cts.;  10  for  $6.50;  tested,  90  cts.;  10 
for  $7.50.  Not  less  than  6  queens  to  one  address. 
H.  D.  Murray,  Mathis,  Tex. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.25;  twelve,  $8.00; 
tested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $7.00;  twelve,  $12.00.  For 
select  queens,  add  25  cts.  each  to  the  above  prices. 
Nuclei  without  queens,  one-frame,  $1.50  ;  two-frame, 
$2.50;  three-frame,  $3.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50;  %  lb. 
bees,  $1.00.  Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees. 
Rob't  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 

For  S.\le. — 100  colonies  of  bees  with  full  set  of 
cxtracting-combs"  and  supers  for  each,  extractor,  hon- 
ey-tank, and  lot  of  necessary  equipment.  Also  lot  of 
empty  hives  and  supers.  Big  honey-tlow  on.  Crop 
goes  with  the  bees,  and  will  nearly  pay  for  them. 
Good  opportunity  for  outvards  in  best  territory  in 
the  State.  This  is  a  bargain  at  $750.  Will  also  sell 
good  home  and  truck  farm,  on  reasonable  terms.  A. 
J.  Meek.    Address  Geo.  H.   Rea,  Reynoldsville,   Pa. 

Try  my  famous  strain  of  bees  and  queens,  and  be 
convinced  that  they  are  all  I  claim  for  them.  For 
honey-gathering  they  have  few  equals,  being  bred 
strictly  for  business  from  the  best  strains  that  could 
be  had,  both  queens  and  drones,  as  it  is  as  impor- 
tant to  have  drones  of  the  best  as  it  is  queens. 
Queens,  Italian  three-band,  or  Golden  five-band,  and 
Carniolans,  bred  in  separate  yards.  Untested,  1, 
$1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  25,  $17.50;  50,  $34.00. 
Nuclei,  with  the  untested  queen,  one-frame,  $2.50 ; 
6  one-frame,  $15.00;  two-frame,  $3.50;  6  two-frame, 
$20.00.  Nuclei  with  tested  queen,  one-frame,  $3.00; 
6  one-frame,  $17.40;  two-frame,  $4.00;  6  two-iframe, 
$23.40.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  and  prompt 
service  guaranteed. 

D.  E.  Brothers,  Attalla,  Ala. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.    Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,    Spencer,  O. 

Golden  Seal. — Cuttings,  plants,  and  seed-bearing 
roots  for  sale.    Ask  for  prices. 

■J.  A.  Hoxab.\rgbr,  Warsaw,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — 1912  crop  ginseng  seed.  Ten  thou- 
sand lots  or  more,   50  cts.   per   1000. 

S.  Pitts,  Stronghurst,  111. 

Have  nice  ripe  tomatoes  in  November  from  your 
late  green  crop.  Ripen  without  sunshine.  Let  me  in- 
struct you  how.  Address,  with  stamps,  520  Atwood 
St.,   Longmont,   Colo. 


POULTRY 


Single-comb  White  Leghorns. — $1.00  each;  pullets 
and  cockerels,  yearlings  and  cocks:  shipped  any- 
where.   As  many  as  desired.    Write  for  catalog. 

WooDWORTH   Farm,   Wilton,    Conn. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail,   send  to 
,7.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,   La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leatlier  color,  after  June 
1,   $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,   Hartford,   Conn. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  ^olden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913  ; 
beautiful,  hustling  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.   E.   Lawrence,   Doniphan,   Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and    satisfaction    guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QriRiN-THE  queen-breeder,    Bellevue,    Ohio 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 

"  starving  AMERICA." 

Please  see  the  advertisement  in  this  issue  of  the 
above  book,  on  the  last  cover  page.  Read  over  the 
table  of  contents.  If  this  book  were  carefully  read, 
and  its  teachings  followed,  it  would  make  a  revo- 
lution in  doing  away  with  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
sickness,  pain,  and  death  that  are  afflicting  the  people 
of  America  just  now.  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  the 
book  this  notice,  not  because  of  the  small  profit  we 
make  on  it,  but  because  I  honestly  believe  the  teach- 
ings of  the  book  will  prove  to  be  a  blessing  to  hu- 
manity. May  God  be  praised  that  our  government 
and  our  ditferent  States  are  looking  into  this  matter 
of  good  and  wholesome  food,  unadulterated. 


insect  pests  of  the  household. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  very  valuable  bulletin  of 
about  50  pages,  headed  as  above.  The  first  item  is 
taken  up  wtih  the  common  house-fly.  Then  we  have 
a  full  up-to-date  description  of  the  different  varieties 
of  flies,  mosquitoes,  carpet-moths,  cockroaches,  bed- 
bugs, fleas,  body  lice,  silver  moth,  typhoid  flies, 
crickets,  clover  lice,  grain  beetles,  fish-moth,  etc. 
The  best  up-to-date  remedies  are  given  for  all  these 
pests.  One  of  the  first  things  mentioned  is  in  regard 
to  looking  over  your  stuff  often — not  only  house- 
cleaning  "  once  a  year,"  but  overhauling  every  thing 
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in  the  house,  say  once  a  month  or  oftener.  Second, 
tie  up  your  things  in  paper  bags  ^vhere  insects  can 
not  get  in.  Carefully  screen  your  doors  and  win- 
dows, making  your  floors  so  tight  with  the  modern 
floor  varnishes  or  enamel  that  there  is  not  a  crack 
nor  crevice  where  moth  or  other  insects  can  get  in, 
and  using  rugs  instead  of  carpets.  The  old-fashioned 
carpet,  tacked  down  clear  up  to  the  wall,  and  left  so 
for  a  year,  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  harbor  for  house- 
hold pests. 

This  bulletin  comes  from  our  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Wooster.  It  is  sent  free  to  all  residents  of  the 
State;  but  I  can  not  tell  whether  it  will  be  sent  out- 
side of  Ohio  or  not. 


THE   OHIO   WEED   MANUAL  OF  ABOUT   100   PAGES. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  bulletin  (also  from  our 
Ohio  Experiment  Station),  describing  the  weeds  of 
Ohio.  It  will  prove  valuable  to  beekeepers,  for  many 
of  the  so-called  weeds  are  good  honey-plants.  There 
is  only  a  brief  mention  of  sweet  clover ;  but  the 
bulletin  was  put  out  in  1906,  and  sweet  clover  was 
not  at  that  time  as  fully  recognized  as  a  blessing  to 
humanity  as  it  is  at  the  present  date.  Very  accurate 
and  nice  pictures  are  given  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  plants  mentioned.  These  will  enable  the  beekeep- 
er or  anybody  else  to  recognize  quicklj'  any  plant. 
Still  more  important,  there  are  three  pages  of  nice 
photos  of  the  seed  of  pernicious  weeds,  also  the  seeds 
of  all  clovers.  This  is  of  especial  value  to  the  farmer 
who  buys  clover  seed.  With  a  magnifying-glass  he 
can  tell  almost  exactly  what  he  may  expect  if  he  sows 
the  seed  that  is  offered  for  sale.  In  fact,  he  can  get 
samples  before  buying;  and  this  is  specially  impor- 
tant in  purchasing  alfalfa  seed.  Some  of  the  very 
worst  seeds  known  are  brought  on  to  the  farm  in 
clover  seed  that  is  purchased,  unless  great  care  is 
taken ;  and  should  the  farm  for  any  cause  be  neg- 
lected after  such  purchases,  these  foul  seeds  maj' 
crowd  out  the  grass,  clover,  and  every  thing  else. 
Such  weeds  are  plainly  visible  in  almost  every  local- 
ity in  traveling  over  the  country.  A  farmer  dies,  for 
instance,  and  perhaps  nobody  looks  after  the  place 
for  several  years.  If  some  of  these  pernicious  weeds 
are  once  started  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive matter  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  Northern 
Michigan  quack  grass  and  Canada  thistle  have  in 
this  way  crowded  out  almost  every  thing  else  in  neg- 
lected fields.  The  worst  part  of  it  is,  they  are  often 
allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  in  this  way  do  serious 
damage  to  good  careful  farmers  whose  fields  adjoin. 
Of  course,  we  have  laws  against  permitting  some 
plants  (milkweed,  etc.)  to  go  to  seed;  but  these  laws 
are  not  always  enforced. 

Brief  directions  are  given  in  regard  to  the  best 
way  to  eradicate  troublesome  weeds  ;  and  a  good  up- 
to-date  farmer  rarely  permits  weeds  of  any  kind  to 
go  to  seed  on  his  premises.  But,  unfortunately,  his 
fields  may  adjoin  those  belonging  to  a  slack  or  ab- 
sent  neighbor. 


ROBBING     SICK    PEOPLE;     SOMETHING    ABOUT 
THOSE  WHO  PREY  ON  THE  SICK. 

It  is  a  cowardly  act  to  point  a  revolver 
at  a  strong  man  and  demand  his  money; 
but  just  think  how  much  more  cowardly  it 
is  to  go  to  some  poor  mortal  who  is  near 
death  with  consumption,  cancer,  epileptic 
fits,  and  the  like,  and  rob  him  of  what  few 
dollars  he  may  have  remaining,  and  give 
him  nothing  in  return — perhaps  loorse  than 
nothing.  Our  government  has  recently  un- 
dertaken to  punish  quacks,  and  it  has' been 
demonstrated  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  given  to  these  vultures  who  prey  on 
sick  humanity. 

Three  pamphlets  from  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  of  Chicago,  have  just  been 
put  into  my  hands.  The  title  of  one  of 
them  is,  "  Professor  Samuels,  of  Wichita, 
Kansas.  A  shrewd  scoundrel  who  sells  a 
solution  of  salt  and  sugar  as  a  cure-all." 


Another  one  is,  "The  United  Doctors.  Fake 
specialists  Avho  prey  on  the  sick  and  de- 
fraud the  public."  The  third  one  is  en- 
titled, "  George  H.  Coutant  and  his  fraud- 
ulent cure  for  deafness." 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  the 
way  these  men  work.  A  fake  doctor  was 
arrested ;  and  among  his  effects  were  quite 
a  number  of  "  testimonials  "  different  from 
those  he  published.  Some  were  from  poor 
people  begging  for  their  money  back  when 
they  got  no  relief  from  his  treatment ;  from 
other  poor  people  after  the  patient  had 
died  before  he  had  had  a  chance  to  take  any 
medicine,  or  at  least  veiy  little  of  it,  asking 
for  their  money  back.  Did  the  good  doctor 
return  the  money?  Not  much.  In  one  ease 
a  poor  woman  scraped  up  money  to  send 
for  medicine  for  her  daughter.  The  daugh- 
ter died  before  the  medicine  was  received. 
Would  he  pay  back  the  money  to  the  poor 
woman,  or  any  part  of  it?  Not  a  copper. 
Like  the  Electropoise  people  they  probablj^ 
told  her  to  sell  it  to  some  "ailing  neighbor." 
Well,  the  above  is  bad  enough,  is  it  not? 
But  listen. 

It  transpires  that  quite  a  few  of  these 
testimonials  came  from  people  who  are 
dead.  After  a  man  is  dead  and  gone  it  may 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  prove  he  did  not 
sign  the  testimonial.  In  one  case  a  little 
girl,  or  perhaps  a  young  woman,  had  been 
sorely  afflicted  with  epileptic  fits  almost 
from  her  birth.  A  testimonial  came  out  in 
the  papers  from  her,  telling  what  wonderful 
relief  she  had  received.  The  fore  part  of 
the  letter  Avas  a  very  truthful  account  of 
her  sufferings;  but  when  the  testimonial 
was  presented  to  her  parents  thej^  said  it 
was  the  first  time  they  knew  she  had  given 
any  such  testimonial — that,  in  fact,  she  bad 
received  no  benefit  at  all  from  the  treat- 
ment. When  the  girl  herself  was  interview- 
ed she  acknowledged  signing  some  paper  in 
the  doctor's  office;  but  she  was  either  too 
young  or  too  stupid  to  think  it  necessary 
for  her  to  read  over  the  paper  before  sign- 
ing her  name. 

The  three  pamphlets  I  have  mentioned 
give  full  particulai-s  of  the  way  these  ras- 
cals work  to  rob  the  sick. 

A  vivid  illustration  is  now  right  before 
me  of  the  way  in  which  peojDle  get  "  no- 
tions "  into  their  heads,  or  imagine  they  are 
helped.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  20  pages  or 
more  entitled  "  The  Wonderful  Story  about 
Captain  Eand."  Well,  this  jDamphlet  is  all 
about  Captain  Eand's  lucky  stone.*  There 
are  testimonials  from  perhaps  a  hundred 


*  See  page  358  for  1912.  At  that  time  I  submit- 
ted the  pamphlets  to  the  Postoffice  Department  at 
Washington ;  but  Capt.  Rand  is  still  peddling  his 
pebbles  wherever  he  can  find  a  victim. 
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people  telling  of  the  wonderful  benefit  they 
had  received  hj  having  one  of  Captain 
Rand's  lucky  stones  in  their  pocket.  There 
are  testimonials  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  including  quite  a  few  from  Ohio, 
from  men  and  women,  who  have  had  a 
wonderful  "  streak  of  good  luck  "  by  simply 
carrying  a  pebble  in  their  pocket  that  was 
purchased  of  good  Captain  Rand  for  a  dol- 
lar. The  book  goes  on  to  say  that  Rock- 
feller,  Paderewski,  Madame  Nordica,  Li 
Hung  Chang,  and  a  great  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple have  achieved  success  in  life  because 
they  were  "  lucky,"  and  not  because  of  abil- 
ity; and  the  inference  would  be  that  these 
shining  lights  of  the  present  age  had  got 
hold  of  a  lucky  pebble  which  they  carried 
around  in  their  pockets;  and  you,  my  good 
friends,  can  be  equally  lucky,  no  matter 
how  smart  you  are  or  how  dull  you  are,  if 
you  will  simplj'  send  a  dollar  for  one  of 
Captain  W.  I.  Rand's  lucky  pebbles. 

What  ails  our  Postofifice  Department  that 
it  can  not  rule  this  chap  out  of  the  mails 
for  robbing — not  sick  people  necessarily, 
but  foolish  and  superstitious  people  who  do 
not  know  any  better. 

By  the  way,  there  is  a  moral  to  this  whole 
transaction.  If  people  are  cured,  or  im- 
agine they  are  cured,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  by  carrying  a  certain  pebble  in 
their  pockets,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  thousands  of  others  are  cured  by 
paying  a  big  price  for  something  in  a  bot- 
tle, even  if  it  is  onlj-  a  solution  of  sugar 
and  salt? 

Yes,  our  people  are  waking  up  slowly. 
But  it  needs  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  States  Postoffice  De- 
partment to  give  humanitj-  now  and  then  a 
good  sound  shaking  that  they  may  wake  up 
a  little  faster,  and  cease  giving  their  money 
to  these  highwaymen  who  are  hunting  up  the 
sick  and  suffering  and  those  near  death. 
By  the  way,  the  latter  class  are  perhaps 
their  readiest  victims  because  they  are  not 
alive  to  disjiute  the  truthfulness  of  the  tes- 
timonials that  are  printed  and  scattered 
throughout  our  land. 

Why  do  not  more  periodicals  take  up  the 
matter  besides  Gleanixgs  and  the  Rural 
New-Yorkerf  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but 
I  presume  one  reason  is  these  quack  doctor's 
have  plenty  of  money,  and  they  are  always 
expected  to  pay  spot  cash  for  their  swin- 
dling: advertisements. 


the  whole  wide  world  might  soon  be  deliver- 
ed from  quackery  and  humbug  nostrums: 

Forty  thousand  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canadi 
met  recently  at  Minneapolis  in  the  sixty-fourth  an 
nual  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  work  of  investigat- 
ing and  exposing  frauds  and  nostrums. 

If  it  is  really  true  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  can  furnish  in  one  conference 
40,000  physicians  and  surgeons,  we  may  re- 
joice. Yes,  and  for  one  I  shall  rejoice  if  it 
transpires  that  there  were  only  4000  in- 
stead of  40,000;  for  4000  would  give  the 
quacks  and  the  nostrums  a  pretty  big  bump. 
Perhaps  the  world  is  bigger  than  I  thought 
it  was.  In  that  case  I  willingly  take  off  my 
cap  and  apologize  to  our  medical  brethren. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager. 


SECOND-HAND    60-LB.   EMPTY   CANS. 

If  in  need  of  good  cans  cheap,  do  not  forget  that 
we  have  a  good  stock  of  extra  choice  second-hand 
cans,  two  in  a  ease,  which  we  are  selling  at  $3.50 
for  10  cases;  $7.50  for  25  cases;  100  or  over  at  25 
cts.  per  case.  If  you  do  not  find  them  free  from  rust 
on  the  inside  we  will  replace  any  so  found.  They 
are  excellent  value  for  the  money. 


ONE-POUND   ROUND   JARS. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  had  word  from  the 
factory  that  makes  our  one-pound  round  jars,  say- 
ing that,  because  of  labor  troubles,  they  are  not  able 
to  furnish  any  more  at  present,  and  our  stock  is 
nearly  gone.  We  have  found  at  another  factory  an- 
other jar  almost  identical  in  shape,  with  a  "little 
larger  opening,  and  which  will  hold  a  full  pound  of 
honey.  They  cost  us  some  more,  so  the  price  will  be 
90  cts.  per  case,  6  cases  for  $5.10.  The  price  quot- 
ed in  our  last  issue  was  5  cts.  a  case  lower  than  ii 
should  have  been,  and  is  hereby  withdi-awn.  While 
they  last,  the  price  on  the  old  pattern  is  85  cts.  a 
case,  $4.80  for  6  cases. 


"  ROBBING  SICK  PEOPLE." 

If  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the 
Chicago  Advance,  is  really  true,  and  not  a 
misprint,  it  would  look  as  if  my  prayers 
were  being  answered,  that  our  nation  and 


SHIPPING    CASES    SENT   BY    FIRST    TRAIN    AT    BARGAIN 
PRICES. 

Cases  for  12  or  16  sections  do  not  seem  to  be  as 
popular  as  they  once  were.  At  any  rate,  we  have  a 
surplus  stock  of  these  sizes  which  we  offer  at  bar- 
gain prices  to  close  out.  At  the  price  we  make,  they 
are  just  as  cheap  to  use  as  those  holding  24  sections, 
besides  being  in  smaller  units  for  resale.  Very  often 
a  family  will  buy  a  whole  case  of  12  sections  when 
they  will  hesitate  to  buy  a  larger  size.  We  offer  for 
shipment    from    Medina 

Twenty-three  crates  of  50  each,  11% -in.  two-row 
cases  for  12  sections,  414  x  1%,  with  two  or  three 
inch,    glass,    at   $4.50   per   crate. 

Eight  crates  of  50  each,  16-in  two-row,  and  32 
crates  of  1514-in.  two-row  cases,  for  16  4T4  xl% 
inch  sections,  with  2  and  3  inch  glass.  Price  $5.00 
per  crate. 

Thirty-one  crates  of  ten  each  for  16  4^4x1% 
sections,  at  $1.00  per  crate. 

J^ine  crates,  50  each,  9*/^ -inch  two-row  cases,  and 
18  crates  of  50  each  6^ -inch  three-row  cases  with 
two  and  three  inch  glass  for  12  4%  x  1^/4  plain  sec- 
tions.   Price  $4.50  per  crate. 

Eleven  crates  of  ten  each  for  12  4*4  xli/4  plain 
sections,    3-in.    glass.     Price   $1.00   per   crate. 

Seven  crates  of  7% -inch  four-row  cases  for  20 
4x5x1%  Danzenbaker  sections,  with  3-in.  glass. 
Price   $6.50   per    crate. 

We  also  have  a  lot  of  similar  cases  at  our  branch 
offices,  which  we  will  close  out  at  the  same  prices, 
and  will  fill  your  order  from  the  point  nearest  you 
where  they  are  available. 
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SPECIAI-  SALE! 

Root's  Goods  Below  Our  Cost 


Beekeepers  will  change  their  minds  and  use  different  kinds  of  supers  all  of 
a  sudden.  Our  trade  used,  before  section-supers,  shipping  cases,  etc.,  while  now 
nearly  every  beekeeper  in  our  locality  produces  bulk  comb  honey,  which,  conse- 
quently, leaves  us  with  a  big  stock  of  section  supers  on  hand,  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  sell  very  cheap  just  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  all  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, just  as  we  received  them  from  the  factory,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  only  we  have  hardly  any  more  sale  for  them  in  our  local- 
ity. 

60  2  P-8 37  each 

100  4  I-IO., 55  each 

80  2  I-IO 40  each 

35  4  S-10 55  each 

75  2  S-10.... 45  each 

10,000  4  X  5  X  13/8  plain  sections,  100  for  .55;  300  for  $2.00;  1000  for  $3.70. 


70  2  1-8 

25  4  1-8 

37  each 

50  each 

65  4  S-8 

50  each 

40  2  S-8 

40  4  P-8 

37  each 

50  each 

SHIPPING-CASES 

With  glass,  in  lots  of  10  100 

150  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4l^  x  li/g  sections $1.30  $12.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4^4  x  1%  sections 90  8.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4l^  x  li/g  sections 85  8.00 

100  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 1.20  11.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  f or  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 90  8.50 


HONEY-CANS 

As  in  previous  seasons,  we  have  prepared  a  very  large  and  complete  stock 
of  honey-cans  in  our  warehouse,  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  you.  Our 
honey-cans  this  season  are  the  product  of  the  largest  independent  can-manufac- 
turing company  in  the  United  States,  and  are  warranted  to  be  the  best  grade 
possible  to  procure.  Every  can  and  case  is  fully  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  The  boxes  are  of  the  very  best  material  that  can  be  obtained  for 
packing  honey-cans,  being  strong  and  substantial,  and  securely  nailed  with  ce- 
ment-coated nails. 

Prices  quoted  on  application.  Full  line  of  Root's  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand. 
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Beautiful  cloth-bound  copy, 
postpaid,  regular  price,  $2.00 


Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culturel 

A  semi-monthly  magazine  of  56  to  80  pages ; 

authoritatively  edited  and  printed  in  finest 

style;  subscription  price  $1  per  year. 


Combination  Rate  for  the  Two,  $2.50 
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The  New  Edition  of  Our  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture 


The  new  edition  of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture  contains  750  pages,  or  150  more  than  the 
former  one.  On  account  of  rewriting  so  many  of 
the  old  articles,  and  the  incorporation  of  many  new 
ones,  making  the  book  so  much  larger  than  formerly, 
we  are  now  obliged  to  charge  $2.00  instead  of 
$1.50;  but  we  beheve  that  the  reader  will  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  cheap,  even  at  that  price.  Approxi- 
mately it  contains  nearly  600,000  words.  Any  volume 
of  this  size  on  a  technical  subject  like  beekeeping 
would  ordinarily   command  a  price   of   $5.00. 

The  new  edition  has  been  most  thoroughly  revised 
by  E.  R.  Root,  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of 
Marengo,  111.,  the  veteran  comb-honey  producer ;  by 
Arthur  C.  Miller,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  banker  and 
beeman;  by  John  H.  Lovell,  of  Waldoboro,  Me., 
naturalist,  botanist,  and  entomologist;  and  by  Prof. 
Eugene  G.  Baldwin,  the  one  who  wrote  that  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  on  Florida  beekeeping  a  year 
ago. 

Up  to  now  the  old  editions  have  been  printed  on 
standing  type ;  but  the  extensive  additions  and  re 
visions  made  it  necessary  to  discard  the  old  type 
which  was  becoming  worn,  and  adopt  a  new  scheme 
for  getting  out  this   work. 

The  fact  that  the  new  edition  was  to  be  entirely 
reset,  from  beginning  to  end,  made  it  possible  to 
make  the  revision  much  more  thoroughly  than  had 
ever  been  undertaken  before.  In  many  cases,  in- 
stead of  patching  new  matter  on  to  the  old  it  seemed 
more  practicable  to  rewrite  the  articles  entire.  A 
notable  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  case  of 
foul  brood.  The  former  edition  contained  six  pages, 
while  the  new  has  sixteen. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  last  edition  is  the  bee 
botany,  which  was  entirely  overhauled,  and  in  many 
cases  entirely  rewritten,  by  John  H.  Lovell  and 
Prof.  E.  G.  Baldwin,  mentioned  above.  The  subject 
of  Pollen  and  the  Pollination  of  Flowers  was  almost 
entirely  rewritten  by  Mr.  Lovell.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  another  man  in  the  country  who  can  handle  these 


subjects  more  ably  than  he.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  to  a 
great  extent  rewrote  "  Honeycomb."  He  also  made 
important  suggestions  (which  were  adopted)  on  the 
subject  of  comb-honey  production ;  and  well  he 
might,  for  he  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  our  best  if 
not  the  best  authority  on  the  production  of  honey  in 
sections.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller,  who  for  so  many 
years  made  a  close  study  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  hive,  made  numerous  suggestions,  many  of  which 
were  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  text.  In  other 
cases,  where  he  might  or  might  not  have  differed 
with  the  author  and  reviser,  his  notes  were  put  in 
the  form  of  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
signed  "  A.  C.  M."  In  a  similar  way  will  be  found 
an  occasional  footnote  signed  C.  C.  M.  (Dr.  Miller). 
The  unsigned  footnotes  are  by  the  author. 

Some  of  the  best  things  that  A.  I.  Root  ever  wrote 
on  bees  (and  he  wrote  a  good  many)  still  appear  in 
this  volume,  and  always  will.  It  is  not  so  much  be- 
cause his  writings  have  been  stricken  out  of  this 
edition,  but  because  the  immense  amount  of  new 
stuff  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  industry 
has  made  A.  I.  R.'s  material  seem  small  in  compari- 
.son.  His  familiar  style  will  be  recognized,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Absconding  Swarms;  After-swarms;  An- 
ger of  Bees;  Artificial  Heat;  Artificial  Pasturage; 
Bee-hunting;  Bee-moth;  Italian  Bees;  Queens;  Rob- 
bing; Stings.  What  he  has  written  under  these 
Ibeads  will  always  remain  as  classic  in  bee  culture. 
No  man  had  more  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  bees 
than  A.  I.  Root,  and  that  enthusiasm  is  so  conspicu- 
ous that  his  writings  can  usually  be  picked  out  of 
the  other  matter,  even  though  they  have  been  skill- 
fully  interwoven   with   matter  written   by   others. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  we  feel 
proud  of  our  new  ABC  and  X  If  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 
It  is  new  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  the  work  of 
experts  in  their  respective  lines.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  bee-book  in  any  language 
in  the  world;  and  yet  it  is  sold  at  the  popular  ^rice 
of  only   $2.00. 
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The  new  edition  of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture  contains  750  pages,  or  150  more  than  the 
former  one.  On  account  of  rewriting  so  many  of 
the  old  articles,  and  the  incorporation  of  many  new 
ones,  making  the  book  so  much  larger  than  formerly, 
we  are  now  obliged  to  charge  $2.00  instead  of 
$1.50;  but  we  believe  that  the  reader  wiU  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  cheap,  even  at  that  price.  Approxi- 
mately it  contains  nearly  600,000  words.  Any  volume 
of  this  size  on  a  technical  subject  like  beekeeping 
would  ordinarily  command  a  price  of  $5.00. 

The  new  edition  has  been  most  thoroughly  revised 
by  E.  R.  Root,  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of 
Marengo,  111.,  the  veteran  comb-honey  producer ;  by 
Arthur  C.  Miller,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  banker  and 
beeman;  by  John  H.  Lovell,  of  Waldoboro,  Me., 
naturalist,  botanist,  and  entomologist ;  and  by  Prof. 
Eugene  G.  Baldwin,  the  one  who  wrote  that  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  on  Florida  beekeeping  a  year 
ago. 

Up  to  now  the  old  editions  have  been  printed  on 
standing  type ;  but  the  extensive  additions  and  re- 
visions made  it  necessary  to  discard  the  old  type 
which  was  becoming  worn,  and  adopt  a  new  scheme 
for  getting  out   this   work. 

The  fact  that  the  new  edition  was  to  be  entirely 
reset,  from  beginning  to  end,  made  it  possible  to 
make  the  revision  much  more  thoroughly  than  had 
ever  been  undertaken  before.  In  many  cases,  in- 
stead of  patching  new  matter  on  to  the  old  it  seemed 
more  practicable  to  rewrite  the  articles  entire.  A 
notable  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  case  of 
foul  brood.  The  former  edition  contained  six  pages, 
while  the  new  has  sixteen. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  last  edition  is  the  bee 
botany,  which  was  entirely  overhauled,  and  in  many 
cases  entirely  rewritten,  by  John  H.  Lovell  and 
Prof.  E.  G.  Baldwin,  mentioned  above.  The  subject 
of  Pollen  and  the  Pollination  of  Flowers  was  almost 
entirely  rewritten  by  Mr.  Lovell.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  another  man  in  the  country  who  can  handle  these 


subjects  more  ably  than  he.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  to  a 
great  extent  rewrote  "  Honeycomb."  He  also  made 
important  suggestions  (which  were  adopted)  on  the 
subject  of  comb-honey  production ;  and  well  he 
might,  for  he  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  our  best  if 
not  the  best  authority  on  the  production  of  honey  in 
sections.  Mr.  Arthur  0.  Miller,  who  for  so  many 
years  made  a  close  study  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  hive,  made  numerous  suggestions,  many  of  which 
were  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  text.  In  other 
cases,  where  he  might  or  might  not  have  diflfered 
with  the  author  and  reviser,  his  notes  were  put  in 
the  form  of  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
signed  "  A.  C.  M."  In  a  similar  way  will  be  found 
an  occasional  footnote  signed  C.  C.  M.  (Dr.  Miller). 
The  unsigned  footnotes  are  by  the  author. 

Some  of  the  best  things  that  A.  I.  Root  ever  wrote 
on  bees  (and  he  wrote  a  good  many)  stiU  appear  in 
this  volume,  and  always  will.  It  is  not  so  much  be- 
cause his  writings  have  been  stricken  out  of  this 
edition,  but  because  the  immense  amount  of  new 
stuff  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  industry 
has  made  A.  I.  R.'s  material  seem  small  in  compari- 
son. His  familiar  style  will  be  recognized,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Absconding  Swarms ;  After-swarms ;  An- 
ger of  Bees;  Artificial  Heat;  Artificial  Pasturage; 
Bee-hunting ;  Bee-moth ;  Italian  Bees ;  Queens  ;  Rob- 
bing ;  Stings.  What  he  has  written  under  these 
heads  will  always  remain  as  classic  in  bee  culture. 
No  man  had  more  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  bees 
than  A.  I.  Root,  and  that  enthusiasm  is  so  conspicu- 
ous that  his  writings  can  usually  be  picked  out  of 
the  other  matter,  even  though  they  have  been  skill- 
fully interwoven  with  matter  written  by  others. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  we  feel 
proud  of  our  new  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 
It  is  new  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  the  work  of 
experts  in  their  respective  lines.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  bee-book  in  any  language 
in  the  world;  and  yet  it  is  sold  at  the  popular  nrice 
of  only  $2.00. 
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GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN-  Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  wUI  tell 
c'areIfu  L'^PAc'lfl  N  G  ^°°  ^^^  "  ^°°^  nearest  DUtributer. 
EFFICIENT    SERVICE 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Smoker 

Pa.t€ntcd 


BINGHAM  BINGHAM  BEE  SMOKERS 


are  self-cleaning,  as  the  cover  sits  inside  the 
fire-pot;  the  liquid  creosote  runs  back  into  the 
fire  and  burns  up.  The  valve  in  the  bellows 
gives  you  a  smoker  with  life. 

Smoke  Engine,  4-inch  stove,   .§1.-5 
Doctor,  S^-inch  stove,         .  .85 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove,      .  .75 

Little  Wonder,  ^j^-in.  stove,       .50 

Two  larger  sizes  with  metal  legs  and  hinged 
cover,  in  copper,  50c  extra. 

Parcel-post  shipping  weight,  :3lbs.  each. 

For  sale  at  your  dealers  or  direct. 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


WANTED! 

NEW  CROP  HONEY 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

COiVIB 

ESPECIALLY 

Write  us,  stating:  quantity,  quality,  style  of  sec- 
tions, when  ready  for  shipment,  etc.  Will  buy 
or  h;inclle  on  commission. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York 

265-7  Greenwich  St.  82-86  Murray  St. 


Established  1885 

We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

W.rite  for  our  6-J-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments:  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  j'ou  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


L.OO  per  year.     10c  a  single  copjr 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  ^'"^ '"'  f°°"'  ^*'*'°«  y''«=.''.^i" '•" 

II  n         1     n        ■   ^iiim    nF-r-iiianr-        ii  ii      n  ii  mil    y"  "ho  IS  yoof  nearest   Distnbnter. 
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HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  sellinsr  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  "sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elimin- 
ated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 


EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.   1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GKADING   RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO    STATE    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,     1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honev, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
.yond  the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13%   ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb  firmly  at- 
tached on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber ;  comb  and  cappings  from"  white  to  slight- 
ly off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood; 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this  grade 
to  weigh  less  than  13%   ounces. 
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Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — -This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
tilled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,    light   amber,    and   amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have   contained  honey. 

Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb, 
16  to  17;  white  extracted,   10  to  11.    Beeswax,   30. 
Boston,   Aug.   18.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Indianapolis. — Honey  is  now  moving  freely. 
Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16  to  17;  No.  1 
white,  one  cent  less;  finest  extracted,  9  to  10  cents 
in  square  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  de- 
mand, and  producers  are  being  paid  32  cents,  cash 
or  trade. 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  16.         Walter  S.  Poudee. 


Kansas  City. — With  the  long  drouth  broken,  and 
cooler  weather,  the  demand  for  honey,  especially 
comb,  is  very  much  improved,  and  sales  are  equal 
to  receipts.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24-section 
cases,  $3.50;  No.  2  ditto,  $3.00  to  $3.25;  No.  1 
amber  ditto,  $3.25;  No.  2  dark  and  amber  ditto, 
$2.50  to  $3.00;  white  extracted,  per  lb.,  8  to  8%. 
Beeswax  brings   25   to   28. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aug.  20. 

Zanesville. — Some  honey  is  now  arriving,  but 
prices  are  arbitrary.  Though  there  seems  to  be  a 
good  crop  generally  in  the  North  Central  States,  the 
market  remains  firm,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
securing  prices  approximating  those  of  a  year  ago. 
We  quote  best  grades  of  white  comb  at  18  to  19 
wholesale;  white  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  9%  to  11, 
according  to  quantity.  The  local  demand  is  a  little 
better  than  ordinary — indeed,  for  the  time  being  it  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Producers  are  of- 
fered for  beeswax  30  cts.  cash,  32  in  trade. 

Zanesville,   Aug.   16.  E.  W.   Peirce. 

Honey   reports   continued   on  page   5. 
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HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having  Fancy  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.  We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     Xo  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.  We  remit  the  very 

day  shipment  is  received. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "The  Busy  Bee  Men"  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  wax 
from  the  slumgum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for  render- 
ing.   Write  for  full  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry- 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  V/e  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  We  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Cincinnati. — We  are  receiving  daily  many  ship- 
ments of  honey,  both  comb  and  extracted.  The  mar- 
ket is  quiet  on  both  comb  and  extracted.  No.  1  comb 
honey  is  selling  from  14  to  16  cents,  according  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  purchased.  White  extract- 
ed honey  is  selling  at  9  cents  per  pound  in  60-lb. 
cans;  larger  lots,  less  The  above  are  our  selling 
prices,  not  what  we  are  paying  For  nice  yellow  bees- 
wax we  will  pav  30  cents  delivered  here. 

Cincinnati,  Aug  19.  C.  H.  W.  Weber. 


Denver. — New  crop  comb  honey  is  coming  in 
freely  now,  and  quality  is  good.  Owing  to  hot  weath- 
er local  dmand  is  light.  We  are  selling  in  a  jobbing 
way  at  the  following  figures:  No.  1  white,  per  case 
of  24  sections,  $3.15;  choice,  $3.02  and  No.  2,  $2.88. 
We  quote  white  extracted  at  9  ;  light  amber,  8  ;  and 
amber  strained  at  6%  to  7%.  We  pay  26  cts.  in 
cash  and  28  in  trade  per  lb.  for  clean,  average  yel- 
low beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Association. 

Denver,   Aug.   21. 


Chicago. — Arrivals  of  honey  up  to  this  date  have 
exceeded  those  of  the  ordinary  season,  and  at  pres- 
ent the  market  is  not  active.  This  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  hot  weather,  and  the  fact  that  the 
peach  season  has  not  yet  culminated.  Prices  are 
nominal,  with  the  best  grades  of  white  comb  bringing 
from  17  to  18,  and  the  off  grades  from  1  to  3  cts. 
less.  The  best  grades  of  extracted  bring  from  8  to  9, 
according  to  kind  and  quality,  with  the  ambers  rang- 
ing from  6V^  to  IVz-  Beeswax  is  steady  at  from  30 
to  32,   according  to  color  and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  Aug.   18.  R.  A.   Burnett  &  Co. 


New  York. — Tliere  is  a  good  demand  for  comb 
honey,  especially  the  better  grades.  Receipts  are 
light  as  yet,  owing  to  the  season  not  having  opened, 
and  we  do  not  expect  any  larger  arrivals  until  about 
the  first  week  ui  September.  We  quote  No.  1  and 
fancy  white  at  15  to  16;  No.  2  white,  14;  light 
amber  and  amber,  12  to  13.  There  is  no  buckwheat 
comb  honey  on  the  market  as  yet,  and  no  prices  are 
established.  Extracted  is  in  fair  demand,  with  abun- 
dant supply  of  all  grades  excepting  California  sage. 
We  quote  white  clover  at  8  to  9 ;  white  alfalfa  at 
7  '/2  to  8 ;  light  amber  alfalfa,  7 ;  southern  in  bar- 
rels, 70  to  85  cts.  per  gallon,  according  to  quality. 
Beeswax  is  steady  at  31  to  32. 

New  York,  Aug  18.       Hildreth  &  Segblken. 


Cincinnati. — The  market  for  comb  honey  is  very 
good,  owing  to  the  lower  level  of  prices,  and  we  are 
our  store.  Extracted  honey  is  of  slower  sale  than 
selling  fancy  comb  honey  at  15  to  16  cts.  per  lb.  at 
was  expected;  but  this  is  due  to  the  big  crop,  and 
the  beekeepers  selling  so  miich  locally,  which  bars 
us  temporarily.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  good  thing; 
for  when  their  supply  is  sold  they  will  have  created 
a  good  demand  for  this  article.  We  are  selling 
white-clover  extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  8  to 
10  cts.  per  lb.,  while  for  amber  honey  in  barrels  we 
are  getting  5%  to  TV2.  The  above  prices  are  ac- 
cording to  quality  and  quantity  purchased.  For 
strictly  choice  bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying 
30  cts.  delivered  here. 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  18.     The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


St.  Louis. — There  is  little  change  since  our  last 
report.  Southern  honey  in  barrels  and  cans,  also 
comb  honey,  has  been  coming  in  to  this  market  quite 
freely  for  the  past  few  weeks.  There  is  no  change 
in  prices,  and  extracted  honey  is  still  bringing  6% 
cents  in  barrels  and  7  cents  in  five-gallon  cans. 
Comb  honey  is  nominal  at  16  to  17  for  fancy  white; 
No.  2,  15;  light  amber,  12  to  14.  By  the  case,  fancy 
white  comb  honev  will  bring  from  $3.50  to  $3.65  ; 
No.  2,  $3.25  to  $3.40;  amber,  $2.50  to  $3.00,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  Dark  or  broken  honey  is  almost 
unsalable.  Owing  to  the  extremely  hot  weather  our 
comb-honey  market  has  been  dull,  and  we  do  not 
expect  any  improvement  until  cooler  weather  sets  in. 
Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  31%  cents  for  prime. 
Inferior   and  impure  sells  for  less. 

R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co.  .  . 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,   Aug.   18, 


PEOPLE  residing  at  a 
distance  find  it  safe 
as  well  as  convenient 
to  forward  deposits  to  this 
institution  by  mail. 

ONE  DOLLAR   opens  a 

Savings  account   bearing  4 
per  cent  interest. 

Checking  accounts  invited. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 
Assets  Over  One  Million  Dollars 


ITALIAN    BEES    AND    QUEENS 

Extra  fine,  warranted,  te.ited  queen.  $1.00:  un- 
tested. 75  cts.:  three-frame  nucleus,  with  queen, 
$2.75.     Full    colonies  in  eig-ht-frame    Dovetailed 
hives,  86.50.    Try  me  for  rush  order. 
J.  L.  FAJEN,    .         STOVER,  MISSOURI 


Liverpool. — About  200  barrels  of  Chilian  have 
been  sold  at  $7.92  to  $8.16  per  cwt.  for  pile  X; 
$7.20  to  $7.32  for  pile  1,  and  $6.24  for  pile  3. 
There  is  a  fair  demand,  and  plenty  of  stock  to  meet 
it.  Moderate  sales  of  California  white  set  at  $10.20. 
Sellers  now  ask  $10.80,  which  has  checked  the  de- 
mand for  the  moment.  A  small  balance  of  fine  Ja- 
maican white  sold  at  $9.36,  leaving  the  market  bare 
of  this  description.  We  have  a  very  dull  beeswax 
market ;  but  little  enquirv,  and  no  sales  made.  For 
Chilian,   $37  02   to  $41.28   is  quoted. 

Liverpool,  Aug.   15.  Taylor  &  Co. 


Kind  Words  front  our  Customers 


I  received  your  home-bred  Italian  queen  in  good 
condition.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  stock 
you  produce.  She  was  the  best  queen  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  have  seen  a  good  many.  I  expect,  if  the  sea- 
son is  good,  to  make  a  record  with  her. 

Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  June  21.     W.  G.  Hurlev. 


Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — At  the  regular  monthly  business 
meeting  and  social  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Trowbridge 
Memorial  M.  E.  Church,  this  city,  held  Monday, July  7. 
numerous  articles  from  Our  Homes  and  Temperance 
were  read  from  Gleanings,  and  it  was  unanimously 
voted  we  communicate  with  you,  showing  our  appre- 
ciation for  devotnig  so  much  space  in  your  magazine 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  wish  you  divine  in- 
spiration in  the  continuance  of  your  good  works. 
George  H.  Hosmer,  Sec, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  July  10. 
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DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND  HOME  INTERESTS. 

Established  1873.  CIRCULATION  35,000.  Issued  semi-monthly. 

A.    L.   BOYDEN,   Advertising   Manager. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch 
SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:   Fourth-page,  $1-^.£»U ;   Halt-page, 

$25.00 ;  page,  $50.00. 
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RUSH  ORDERS 

BY  MAIL. — Has  your  "  for^ettery  "  been  working?  And  right  this  minute  you  need 
foundation  or  other  items.  See  page  1  of  our  catalog,  and  it  gives  parcel-post  rates  on 
various  articles. 

BY  EXPRESS. — Larger  shipments  than  can  go  by  mail  we  can  rush  out  at  once.  Par- 
cel-post and  express  orders  receive  our  first  attention. 

BY  FREIGHT.— Our  rule  is  "ship  same  day  the  order  is  received,"  and  we  break  it 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Notice  that  Lansing  is  the  railroad  center  of  Michigan 
from  which  freight  shipments  can  be  delivered  quickest. 


And  we  fill  all  orders  with  Root's  goods, 
log.     Beeswax  wanted. 


Just  remember  that  too.     Send  for  cata- 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,   LANSING,  MICH 


OPPOSITE    LAKE    SHORE     DEPOT. 


THREE-BAND 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Now  is  the  time  to  requeen  your  bees  from 
a  select  lot  of  queens  now  ready  for  prompt 
delivery.  Untested,  81.00;  warranted,  Si. 25; 
tested,  |2.00.  Special  price  will  be  named 
on  quantity  lots. 

Earl  M.  Nichols,        Lyonsville,  Mass. 

IF  YOU  USE 

bee  supplies  you  should  have  our  catalog. 

We    sell    the  best    No.  2,5  jar  made. 

Heavy  cartons  tliat  protect  lioney. 

I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


jSAl 


^Swarthmore.o 


VJ^ 


Am  now  shipping  Untested  Queens 
from  My 

Celebrated  Pedigreed  Strain 

My  bees  are  the  product  of  many 
years  of  breeding-  by  SWARTH- 
MOKE  and  HENRY  ALLEY.  Both 
names  stand  out  like  beacon  llehts 
among:  our  past  and  present 
breeders,  for  the  best  queens  ever 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
Never  had  foul  brood. 

Swarthmore   Apiaries, 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


The  A  B  C   of  Bee  Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees,  712  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully 
treated  by  experts.  Price  $2.00  postpaid;  money 
refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


•  If 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  60-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     Ii  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,      -        26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       -       TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"  Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 
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'  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


Bee  Supplies! 


A  bounteous  crop  of  finest  quality  honey  has  been  secured,  and.  resulting 
from  the  needs  of  beekeepers  in  supplies,  I  have  experienced  the  busiest 
season  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  demand  for  the  Root  Goods  has 
been  excessive,  and  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  keeping  my  stock  com- 
plete and  tilling  orders  promptly.  To  do  this  my  helpers  and  myself  were 
required  to  apply  ourselves  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day.  We 
were,  of  course,  glad  enough  to  do  this,  but  I  am  going  to  offer  some 
attractive  discounts  for  supplies  to  be  used  next  year  if  ordered  early,  and 
this  will  reduce  the  task  of  having  so  much  to  look  after  at  the  busy  sea- 
son. I  believe  the  discounts  will  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned.  I 
am  always  glad  to  quote  lowest  estimates  on  any  list  of  goods. 

A  feature  on  which  I  am  now  specializing  is  sending  goods  by  parcel  post. 
If  you  are  within  150  miles  of  Indianapolis  I  can  have  your  goods  deliv- 
ered to  your  home  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  if  the  package  doesn't  weigh 
over  20  pounds. 

Veedersburg,  Ind. 
Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  shipment  of 
goods  which  I  ordered  a  few  days  ago.  They  M^ere  brought  to  my 
house  before  I  thought  you  had  time  to  make  up  the  order,  and 
you  well  deserve  your  motto,  "  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send 
to  Pouder."  I  inclose  another  order  and  will  be  glad  if  you  will 
send  as  quick.  Yours  trul} ,  James  A.  Lynch. 

Frequentl}^  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss  to  the  beekeep- 
er. If  you  are  in  need  of  more  sections,  foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper 
honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or  any  thing  required  about  the  bees,  I  believe  I  can 
make  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  me  My  catalog  mailed  free  to  any 
address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root  catalog  in  ordering, 
prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  you  send  your  wax 
here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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OME 

EASONABLE 

UGGESTIONS. 


Bee-escapes, 
Honey-extractors. 
Uncapping-knives, 
Shipping-cases, 
Glass  Jars. 
Honey  Labels, 
Veils,  Smokers, 


Bee-brushes. 

Wax-presses, 

Hive-tools, 

Tin  Cans, 

Cartons. 

Bee  Books, 

Gloves. 


You  are  doubtless  in  need  of  and  ready  to 
order  one  or  more  of  these  items.  Vou  want 
ROOT  QUALITY  and  PEIRCE  SERVICE  of 
course.  Why  not  include  with  this  order  the 
hives,  supers,  sections,  foundation,  etc.,  you 
will  need  for  next  season?  Prices  are  lower 
now  than  they  will  be  in  the  spring.  Then  it 
will  he  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  every 
thing  ready  for  immediate  use  when  needed, 
and  so  be  immune  from  the  vexation  and  loss 
that  may  result  from  unavoidable  delays  dur- 
ing the  rush  season. 

The  flooded  stock  is  pretty  nearly  closed 
out.  A  few  odds  and  ends  remain.  If  you 
can  use  any  slightly  damaged  goods  at  very 
low  prices,  write  for  list. 

Look  the  catalog  over  and  make-up  your 
order  now.  Do  not  hesitate  to  order  even 
any  small  article  needed,  as  the  lower  parcel- 
post  rates  now  in  effect  insure  delivery  at 
trifling  expense. 


E.  W.  Pcircc,  Zancsville,  0. 

Airdome  Bldg.,  South  Sixth  St. 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIA1[S(_)X,  Mi-Lachlen  Building,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Boston 


is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

New     England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

Every  THin^  in  Supplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices       Save  Freight 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  28  Grand  Avenue 


.     .     ROOT'S    .     . 

POWER  HONEY  -  EXTRACTORS 

Our  new  catalog  is  full  of  information  about  these  labor-saving 
machines.  AVith  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  the 
power  extractors  are  being  sold  largely  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  present  demand  is  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Read  what  a  California  producer  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
disinterested  party,  which  we  are  permitted  to  see  and  publish : 

Gentlemek  : — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  ball-bearing  Root 
Automatic  extractor,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  This  machine  runs 
so  easy  that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and  the  men, 
while  using  the  No.  IT,  which  I  formerly  had,  could  average  only  1000  lbs.  per  day, 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  2000  lbs.  with  but  one  additional  man.  No 
apiarj"  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for  making  an  invention  that  is  such 
a  satisfaction,  and  financially  to  the  honey-producers'  interests. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.  B.  B.  Hogaboom. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  new  catalog 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

New  York,  139-141  Franklin  St.  Chicago.  21;V231  Institute  Place  Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St. 

Des  Moines.  565  W.  7th  St.        St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.        Syracuse,  1681  Genesee  St. 

Washington,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  many  large  centers 
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Shipping  Season 

is 


Are  you  prepared  for  it?  Be  forehanded,  and 
have  your  Shipping  Cases  all  ready.  .  We 
carry  a  large  line  of  these  and  other  goods. 
Our  catalog  for  1913  will  be  sent  on  request. 

^Sections  and  Foundation 

A  half  million  sections  on  hand,  and  a  ton  or 
more  foundation  ready  for  instant  shipment. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


^fOfc 


^ 


Send  for  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

We    are  paying  higher  prices  than  ever 

before  at  this  season.     WHY  ?     Because 

of  the  tremendous  demand  for 

Dadant*s  Foundation 

Write  at  once.     .      We  will  quote  i)riees 
V.  O.  B.  here  or  F.  O.  B.  \()iir  station. 


k,  -yV-^? 


",'>K'^ 


DANT&SO 

IAMILTON,  ILLINOI^ 
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i    DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


TOLEDO      I 
PORT  HURON 
GODERICH 


6. 


THE  CHARMS  OF  OUR  SUMMER  SEA 


Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in 

America 
WhorO  YnH   P3II  Pn   ^°  matter  to  what  point  you  want  to  go,  use  D.  &  C. 
lllluiC    lull   Uuil  UU   Line  Steamers  operating  to  all  important  ports. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  May  1st  to  November  Ist.  City  of 
Detroit  III  and  City  of  Cleveland  III,  two  of  the  largest  side  wheel  steamers  in  the  world, 
on  this  division  June  lOth  to  September  10th.  Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  April  15th  to  December  1st.  During  July  and  August  two  boats  out  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 

Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.    T 
Day  Stopover  allowed  at  Alpena  either  direction  on  tourist  tickets  without  additional 
cost.    Daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  trips  weekly,  June  1 5th  to 
September  10th  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Cm.,  every  Monday 
up-bound  and  Saturday  down-bound. 

Special  Day  Trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July  and  August 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  out  of  Detroit;  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  of  Cleveland. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  AVAILABLE:— Tickets  reading  via  any  rail 
line  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  w^ill  be  honored 
for  transportation  on  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  in  either  direction. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  lllustr-ted  Pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:    L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Cen'lMgr. 


Ti 


Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  yoar  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Why  Pay  the  Dealer  to 
Select  Your  Range? 


Trial— Save  $5  to  $40! 

In    250,000    delighted    homes 
Kalamazoo  ranfres   are  praised  I 
imes  a  day.    They  make_cooking  I 
a  pleasure  and  results  a  pride. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  41  6 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  mate  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Kanjes,  Gas  Stoves  and  lurnaoe! 
We  have  three  catalogues— please  ask  for  the  one  you  vant. 


A  KalamazoQ  a;i 

V;£r.?  Direct  to  You"  ^tSI" 


Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting ' 
Grading  and  Packing  App I w 


PackYour  ^^^ 
Apples  Properly 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  "Modern  Methods 
of  Harvesting,  Gradingand  Packing  Apples"  — 
the  most  practical  book  on  handling  the  apple  crop. 
'  Tells  the  new  and  better  methods— shows  how  you 
can  get  more  profit.   Write  today  for  a  copy  of  this 
book  — sent  free  —  also  our  booklet,  "Scalecide, 
the  Tree  Saver."     Tells  why  it  pays  to  spray- 
when  to  spray  with  "Scalecide",  etc. 
Our  Service  Department 
Everything  Here  in  riijht  up-to-the-minute appli 
for  the  fruit  grower  and  trucker  at  money- 
iug  prices.     Tell  us  your  need^ 

B.G.PRATT  CO., De?f.  6, 

50ChurchSt.,N.Y. 
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GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 


How  to 
Keep  Bees 


By 

A.nna  Botsford  ComstocK 


This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  be- 
ginner. Nothing  better.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
learning  beekeeping  by  their  own  ef- 
fort. Having  commenced  beekeeping 
three  times,  the  talented  author  is  in 
a  position  to  furnish  the  right  kind 
of  advice.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in 
ordering  this  book.  It  is  charmingly 
written  and  easily  understood. 

Price  $1.10  postpaid  by 

^he  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  OHio 


Ruby  FREE^ 

To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 

Gem  (U.  S.  L.etters  Patent)— the  only 

satisfactory  Bubetituto  for  the  diamond  that 

stands  all  testa  and  has  'peirmanent  dazzlins 

brilliancy,  we  make  this  special  offer: 

tion  this  advertisement  and  send  as  5  two-cent 

eautif  ul  Art  Catalosr  '  "The  Story  of  the  Maztec 

6*^nd  you  free  witn   catalog  a  genuine  uncut 

3  at  BOc.)   bought  by  us  from  Navajp  Indians. 

cost-price  offer   for  cutting  and  mourning* 

Write  today:      FRANCIS    E.    LESTER    COMPANY 
^H^  Dept.  62a.      Meslila  Park,  N>  Mex.  t^^ 


4  BUGGY  WHEELSTPt'crrc;  $8^ 

.With  Rubber  Tires, f  18.45.    Your  Wheels  Rerubbered, 
J$IO.HO.    I  make  wheels  5^  to  4  in.  tread.    Tops,  J6.50, 
iShafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  J5.95;  Axles  J2.25;  Wag- 
'on  Umbrella  free.    Bay  direct.   Ask  for  Catalog  47 
BFUT  HIGKOBY  WHBEL  C0.,647F  St..  Cinelnasti,  OUo. 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw,  whicli  ia 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  Illustrated    catalog 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO., 

545  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD,     -      ILLINOIS. 


BEESWAX 
WANTED! 


Recent  demand  for  comb  foundation 
has  been  good,  and  our  stock  of  bees- 
wax is  running  low.  We  offer  for  good 
average  quality  and  prompt  shipment 
30  cts.  per  lb.  cash,  or  32  in  trade,  de- 
livered at  Medina.  Shipments  from 
the  Pacific  coast  should  be  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  From  other  Western  points, 
pack  in  double  bags  to  get  the  most 
favorable  rate.  Be  sure  to  mark  the 
shipment  so  it  can  be  identified  when 
it  arrives,  and  send  us  a  shipping  re- 
ceipt with  a  statement  of  gross,  tare, 
and  net  weight  shipped.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  gives  us  something  to 
check  so  as  to  determine  whether  any 
has  been  lost  in  transit. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


Kerosene  Engine 


The  powerful  SANDOW  stationary  Enj^inc  runson  kerosene 

or  gasoline  without  change  of  equipment.     Starts  without 

^/""^  cranking — throttle  governed— hopper  cooled — speed  coa- 

tr'illed  while  running — no  cams — no  valves — no  gears — 

no  sprockets — on.y  three  moving  parts — portable — light 

weight — great  power — o-yr.  ironclad  guarantee — 15-day 

money-back  trial.     Sizes,  2  to  20  H.  P.     Send  a  postal 

j^    toHav  for  free  catalug.     DETROIT    MOTOR   CAR 

^   SUPPLY  CO.,    72    Canton  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


This  Suit  Yours 

To  learn  how  you  can  have  a  swell  tailored  s\iit 
without  cost(we  pay  express, )make $lu.00 cvtrv 
day;  to  learn  what  beautiful  tailoring  really  i"; 
to  offer  styles  that  everybody  goes  wild  about, 
to  get  all  your  own  clothes  easy,  do  this  now  — ^    il 
write  us  atid  say  "Send  me  your  New  Wonder-  N'l-jr 
•  f ul  Tailoring  Offer,"    and  you   will   receive  a  j 
beautiful  set  of  samples  and  styles  to  pick  from, 
and  an  offer  so  good  you  can  hardly  believe  it 
No  money   or   experience  needed.     Your  spate' 
time  will  do.     Wiite  now— sure.    Address 
BANNER    TAILORING    CO.,    Dent.  457       CHICAGO 


T-T/^MTTV    COMB  AND 
n  V^i>l  JL  1     EXTRACTED 

We  buy  and  sell,  carlots  or  less. 
Honey  producers  of  the  Pacific 
States  get  in  touch  with  us.    .    . 

LEUTZINGER  &  LANE 

420  to  424  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEPTEMBER   1,    1913 

SUPERIOR  GOLDEN  QUEENS 

FOR  HONCY 

Beautv,  color,  and  srentleness,  and  non-swanuiiig-. 

L'ntested,  .*l.no  each:  six,  .<5.00.  Tested.  82.00;  select 
tested,  .*3.00.    Breeders  from  ^5.00  to  $-20.00. 

See  what  this  customer  says: 

Mb.  J.  B.  Brockwell:— I  want  to  say  something-  in  behalf  of 
the  nice  Golden  Italian  queens  I  received  from  you  last  year 
and  this  year.  The  ones  that  I  ordered  from  you  last  year 
have  done  better  than  any  bees  that  I  have  received  from  any 
one  else:  besides,  they  have  produced  nice  g-olden  bees,  and 
the  queens  are  the  most  prolific  I  have  ever  seen,  and  are 
superior  to  any  other  beea  I  have  as  honey-g^atherers.  The 
ones  that  I  boug-ht  from  you  last  year,  none  have  attempted 
to  swarm,  and  have  made  twice  as  much  section  honej-  as 
any  other  bees  that  I  have  in  my  apiary. 

3Iy  bee  friends  are  perfectly  enthused  over  the  appearance 
and  the  g-entlene.ss  of  these  bees,  as  you  see  from  the  numer- 
ous orders  which  we  are  sending:  you. 

July  2-5, 1913.  J.  W.  Black. 

J.  B.  BROCKWELL,  MALVERN  HILL.  VA. 


Miller's  Strain  of  Red-clover  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  Return  Mall  or  order  returned 
Bred  from  superior  breeders  for  business;  gentle; 
no  better  hustlers;  bees  roll  honey  in;  three-banded; 
Northern-bred:  hardy  and  vig:orous;  winter  well; 
not  inclined  to  swarm;  bred  from  best  leather-colored 
strains.  Untested,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00:  dozen,  $7.50.  Se- 
lect untested.  Si. 00;  six,  §5.00;  dozen,  .*9.00.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

I.saac  F.  Miller,  a  queen  specialist  and  breeder  for 
sixteen  years,  previously  of  Brookville,  Rt.  2,  Rey- 
noldsville,  and  lately  of  Oil  City,  Rt.  2.  Pa.,  is  agent 
and  breeder  for  E.  L.  Miller.    Send  all  orders  to 

I.   F.  MILLER,     Rt.     2,     Brookville,     Pa. 


QUEENS-S-band  Italians 

75  cts.  each,  $4.25  for  6,  $8.00  per  doz. 

If   these  quecn.s    fail    to    plea.se    your 

monej^  will  be  returned. 
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L.  H.  ROBEY 

WORTHINCTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


BEEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer,  send 
us  .samples  of  yuality;  state  quantities,  and  how  pack- 
ed. We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  :51c  cash  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax, 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterer-:  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  75  cts. ;  select  tested,  Si., W.  Plans 
"  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15c:  "  How  to  Increase," 
15c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood.  Mich. 


QUEENS 

AIMD  OEES 


An  improved  superior  strain  of  Italians  is  what 
QUIKIN  Raises.  Our  stock  is  Northern  bred  and 
hardy— all  stock  being-  wintered  on  summer  stands. 

We  sent  fifty  nuclei  to  J.  D.  Nixon,  of  Lafargre,  Wis., 
and  July  20th  (of  same  year)  he  wrote  us  saying  they 
did  just  splendid,  as  at  that  date  they  had  already  filled 
their  supers,  and  that  he  would  have  to  extract  them. 
We  have  flies  of  similar  testimonials. 


Prices  for  rest  of  season 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  breeders 

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . 
Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. 

Full  colonies  on  8-frames 

One  pound  bees,  no  queen . . . 
Half  pound  bees,  no  queen 


75 
1  00 

1  50 
3  00 
5  00 

2  25 

3  25 
5  00 
1  50 
1  00 


I  4  00 
5  00 
8  00 
15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 
8  00 
5  00 
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$  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


22  00 
32  00 


Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees.  Bees  b.v  the 
pound,  nuclei,  and  colonies:  if  wanted  before  June  1, 
add  25  per  cent.  QUEENS  NOW  READY.  Safe  delivery 
and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  Over  20  years  a  breeder. 
Testimonials  and  circular  free. 


QUIRIN- THE -QUEEN -BREEDER 


BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  ITALIANS 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

that  All  the  supers  quick 
AVith  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They    have    won  a  world-wide    reputation   for 
honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  85.00;  12,  $.<».00. 
Select  untested,  11.25;  six,  $6.00;  12,  $11.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 
Queen-breedar.  Route  1 ,  Morgan,  Ky. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE! 

NOW  is  the  Time  to  Requeen  Your  Bees 

We  have  some  very  choice  red-clover  Italian  queens 
that  we  will  send  by  return  mail.    Tested,  $1.00;  six, 
$5.00.    Untested,  75c  each;  six,  $4.00.    We  will  guaran- 
tee every  queen  to  give  satisfaction. 

Fred  Leininger  &  Son,  Delphos,  Ohio 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoD  who  is  yoar  neareit  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 

/Please  use  coupon  below,  checkA 
Ving  the  numbers  of  items  wanted./ 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

1  MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 

J-  WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the 
"  Spectator,"  of  the  Outlook,  of  New 
York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the 
experiences  of  this  well-kno'nii  writer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before 
you  lav  it  down.  Free. 
9  THE      BEEKEEPER     AND     FRUIT- 

^  GROWER.  A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 

CATALOG  OF  BEEKEEPERS'  SUP- 
PLIES. Our  complete  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES, 
A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per 
plexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

HABITS  OP  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of 
the  bee.     Price   10  cts. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  wav  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price    $1.00    postpaid. 

THE  A  B  C  OP  BEE  CULTURE.     A 
complete     encyclopedia    of   bees,    of    712 
pages,    fullv    illustrated,    $2.00    postpaid; 
half  leather  $2.75. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrate  1  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  fo;    25  cents. 

BACK-\ARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six 
interesting  lessons  WT'tten  in  readable 
newspaper  style.  Many  facts  to  encour- 
age the  '  City  Bound "  man  or  woman 
with    the    back-to-the-land    longing.     Free, 

THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet  we 
publish  for  free  distribution.  Illustrated 
throughout;    84  pages. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  bj'  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted,  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,   if  required. 

CUT    COUPON    HERE    

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked.    I  enclose 


4 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 

13 

14 


$ 

.  .  .to   cover   the   cost. 

1    1    1    2 

4 

7    1  8  1  9  1  10  1  11  1  12 

13 

14  1 

Name 

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D.. 

Town 

B.  C.  State 


FRENCH'S 

POULTRY  MUSTARD 

Used  and  Recommended  by 

the  Most  Prominent  Judges 

and  Breeders  in  the  United 

States. 


The  London  Feathered  World  says, 
"Poultry  Mustard  not  only  increases 
the  egg  j'ield  but  improves  fertility."" 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  you,  free  of  charge,  a  copy  of  a  pam- 
phlet edited  by  Ralph  Allen,  of  Herts,  Eng- 
land, the  conductor  of  the  original  Engli.sh 
experiments  with  mustard.  The  book  con- 
tain.* a  full  account  of  these  experiments,  to- 
gether with  testimonials  from  some  of  the 
most  prominent  American  users  of  French's 
Poultry  Mustard. 

The  time  to  begin  the  use  of  French's 
Poultry  Mustard  is  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  moulting  season.  At  this 
time  its  results  are  most  valuable. 

Write  Now  to 

The  R.  T.  French  Company 

Mustard  Makers 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  D. 


CONTAINERS 


FOR 


Comb  and  .  .  .  . 
Extracted  Honey 


We  ofifer  this  year  a  very  com- 
plete line  of  cartons  for  comb 
honey — any  size  or  color,  with 
any  desired  printing.  Bottles, 
jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
lioney  with  capacity  ranging 
from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a 
barrel.  .  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  our  assortment  of 
P''riction-top  Pails  and  to  tin 
cans  of  J,  1,  5  gallon  capacity. 

Get  full  information, 
prices,  and  samples. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 


Medina.  Ohio 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Adrertiseinents  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classiiled  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  eri'ors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Bronzed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts. ;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000.       Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

For  Sale. — Well-ripened  honey,   clover  blend. 
Chas.  Zweily,  Lemont,  111. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honey,  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; Al  quality.  E.  C.  Pike,  St.  Charles,  111. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  extracted  honey  in  60- 
Ib.    cans.  Hexrv   Hettel,   Marine,    111. 

For  Sale. — Light  and  amber  extracted  honey  in 
new  60-lb.   cans.     Sample,   5  cts. 

J.  Warren   Sherman,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.       C.  J.  Baluridge, 

Homestead  Farm,   Kendaia,   N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Five  whole  and  two  half-barrels  white- 
clover  honey,  well  ripened  on  the  hive.  All  in  new 
cypress  cooperage.    DR.  Geo.  Biener  Port  Allen,  La. 

For   Sale. — No.    1    white  comb,    $3.50  per   case; 
No.   2,    $3.00,    24   sections  to   case,   six  cases   to   car- 
rier, clover  extracted,  two  60-lb.  cans  to  case,  9  cts. 
Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Carload  of  comb  and  extracted  honey 
(principally  comb),  in  dovetailed  cases.  Colorado 
grading-rules.    Write  for  prices. 

House  &  Dickinson,  Corinne,  Utah. 

Fine  ripe  clover  and  basswood  honey  mixed.  A 
fine  blend  in  60-lb.  square  cans,  two  cans  to  case. 
Price  9   cts.  per  lb. ;   sample,    5   cts. 

C.  A.  Bunch,  Lakeville,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.        P.   W.   Sowinski,   Bellaire,   Mich. 

Wanted. — Honey  in  car  lots.  If  you  have  or  ex- 
pect to  have  a  car  of  honey,  or  if  a  car  can  be  had 
in  your  vicinity,  vrrite  to  us  and  state  your  prices, 
delivered  on  car  at  your  station. 

OODEN  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,   Utah. 

8000  lbs.  new  crop  of  hulled  yellow-sweet-clover 
seed  (biennial);  10  lbs.  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.10; 
50  to  100  lbs.,  20  cts.  per  lb. ;  also  100  lbs.  hulled 
white,   $28.00;   alfalfa  seed,    15   cts.   per  lb. 

R.  L.  Snodorass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Raspberry  Honey  for  sale.- — This  honey  was  left 
with  the  bees  until  it  was  all  sealed  and  thoroughly 
ripened.  It  is  thick,  rich,  and  delicious.  It  is  put 
up  in  new  60-lb.  tin  cans.  Tlie  price  is  $6.00  a  can. 
Sample  by  mail,  10  cts.  The  10  cts.  may  be  applied 
on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted. — A  barrel  of  amber  honey.  Quote  prices 
delivered,  F.O.B.,  Cameron,  Tex.    Frank   McLerran. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted.— 5000  to  10,000  lbs.  comb  honey;  dif- 
ferent grades ;  price  must  be  right.  Address  C.  M. 
H.,  care  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  thoroughly 
ripened  extracted  honey.  Write  us,  stating  quality 
and  quantity,   with  prices  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 

Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — A  cimeograph  and  printing  outfit. 

Geo.   E.  Kramer,  Valencia,   Pa. 

Wanted. — -200  colonies  of  Italian  bees. 

August  Knemeyer,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Have  many  goods  and  books.  Want  honey,  nuts, 
antiques,  all"  kinds,  field  glass,  microscope,  mining 
stocks.  Box  404,   Monticello,  N.  Y.    63907. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  a  fine  surveyor's  compass, 
with  telescope  sight,  for  a  Barnes  foot-power  saw. 
O.  Bromfield,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  18  volumes  of  Glean- 
ings, nearlv  all  complete,  for  offers,  exchange,  o"- 
cash.  "  C.  A.  Graves,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

I  will  exchange  one  quart  of  dasheens  free  by  re- 
txirn  mail,  or  when  wanted,  for  every  Italian  queen 
received  until  June  next.  Ola  Coe  Apiary, 

Las  Indias,  Isle  of  Pines,   W.  I. 

Wanted. — At   close   of   the    queen-rearing   season 
your  surplus  queens,  Italians;  or  if  you  are  requeen- 
"ing,   any   under  two  ^ears.     State  lowest  cash  price, 
safe   delivery   and  purity   guaranteed,   in   quantity. 
Ola  Coe  Apiary,  Las  Indias,  Isle  of  Pines,  W.  I. 

Owing  to  ill  health  I  will  sell  my  interest  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
fourtli,  at  a  great  bargain ;  or  would  trade  for  sat- 
isfactory property  in  lower  altitude.  This  is  a  profit- 
able investment  for  a  good  beeman. 

W.  HiCKOX,  Forsyth,   Mont. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Virginia  apple  land  will  make  you  independent. 
$15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  payments.  Buys  No. 
1  fruit  and  farming  land.  Write  at  once  for  our 
illustrated  booklet,  and  low  excursion  rates.  F.  H. 
LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry., 
Icoom   73,   Roanoke,   Va. 


FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Full  line  of  "Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Thos.    Litz,   Osceola   Mills,   Pa. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

In  1912  and  '13  our  bees  wintered  perfectly  in  the 
Eureka  concrete  case.  Write  for  circular  and  learn 
about  them.        B.  T.  Bosserman,  Williamstown,   O. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies ; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn   Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 

White-sweet-clover  seed  (unhulled),  new  crop,  50 
to  100  pound  lots,  12  cts.  per  pound.  Less  quanti- 
tities,   15   cts.  E.  C.   Davis, 

1836  West  11th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

For  Sale. — One  hand-operated  paper-cutter  and 
one  check-protector,  a  device  for  protecting  commer- 
cial paper.  The  last  named  will  be  useful  in  busi- 
ness houses,  and  the  first  mentioned  will  be  of  use 
in  a  small  printing  establishment.  I  will  sell  either 
at   far   below  cost.     Correspondence   solicited. 

Mrs.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 


For  Sale. — Italian  bees.    For  prices  address 

Alvin   Buff,   Frost,   Ohio. 

Red-clover  Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts. ;  test- 
ed,  $1.25;   breeders,   $5.00.    J.  H.  Gibbs,  Berlin,  Md. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00. 
Warranted.  J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

A  limited  number  of  leather-colored  Italian  queens. 
Send  for  price  list.  Geo.  B.  Howe,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 

No  more  rush  orders  for  queens  till  Sept.  20. 
Booked  full  till  then. 

A.  J.  Seavby,  Rt.  2,  Farmin^on,  Maine. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,    wired,    full   foundation,    1    or    100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,   Cal. 

For   Sale.— Italian  queens,    untested,    75   cts. ;    6 
for  $4.00;    12,   $7.00.    I  can  fill  orders  promptly. 
E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded,  prolific,  hardy, 
gentle.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.25;  dozen, 
$8.00.  J.  P.  Archdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Hardy  northern-reared  queens  of  Moore's  strain 
of  Italians,  ready  June  15.  Untested,  $1.00;  6  for 
$5.00;  12  for  $9.00.     P.  B.   Ramer,  Harmony,   Minn. 

I  will  sell  untested  Italian  queens  at  60  cts.  each, 
$5.00  per  dozen ;  no  disease.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Edward  O.  Meserve,  Ventura,   Cal. 

Goldens  that  are  golden,  pure  Italian  queens,  $1.00 
up.  Send  for  booklet,  but  do  not  send  rush  orders. 
Geo.  M.  Steele,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  best  of  untested  queens,  75  cts.  each ;  $8.00 
per  dozen.  Bees  by  the  pound  and  nuclei  for  sale. 
Ask  for  prices.    Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

Virginia  three-banded  Italian  queens,  untested, 
65  cts.;  tested,  85  cts.  All  dead  queens  replaced 
free.     Ready   May   15. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

For  Sale.— Golden  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00; 
select  tested,  $1.25;  untested,  60  cts.;  dozen,  $7.00. 
I   am   now  filling  all  orders  bv  return   mail. 

D.  T.   Gaster,  Rt.   2,   Randleman,   N.   C. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty— the  kind  that  will 
pay  you  profit.    Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Italian  queens,  reared  by  best-known  meth- 
ods of  a  $10  Doolittle  breeder  and  select  imported 
stock.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.00,  by  return 
mail.  J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Pentz,  Pa. 

For  Sale.- — New  England  Italian  queens;  un- 
tested, 75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  breeder,  one  year  old, 
$3.00  to  $5.00;  27  years'  experience;  foul  brood  un- 
known.      E.   S.  Watson,  Rt.  2,  Madison,   Maine. 

For  Sale. — After  June  20,  fine  Golden  Italian 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.00;  few  choice  breed- 
ers at  $3.00  each.  Cash  with  order.  Good  honey- 
gatherers.  Edward  Reddout,  box  43,   Lysander,  N.Y. 

Choice  virgins,  40  cts.  each;  3  for  $1.00;  untest- 
ed,  60  cts.;   tested,   $1.25;   breeders,   $2.50;   Italian 
or    Carniolan. 
Stanley  &  Finch,  1451  Ogden  Ave.,   Chicago,   HI. 

For  Sale. — My  entire  apiary  of  175  colonies  of 
Italian  bees  with  complete  outfit  for  running  the 
same  for  comb  honey ;  also  International  Harvester 
auto   truck.     Selling  on   account  of   sickness. 

J.  S.  Shatters,  Fort  Lupton,  Col, 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

For  Sale. — Pure  golden  Italian  queens.    Day-old 
virgins,   50  cts.;   untested,   75   cts.;   tested,   $1.00. 
S.  H.  RiCKARD,  506  Machesney  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens  from  best  strain.  Pure 
mating  guaranteed.    Untested,  50  cts.  each. 

D.  E.  Meyer,  Lowell,  Ark. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering, 
'iney  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price  $1.00;   6   for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;    breeders,    $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 

Goldens  and  three-band  Italian  queens  from  the 
Golden  State.  Queens  by  return  mail  No  disease. 
One,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.00;  $8.00  for  12.  Special 
prices  in  large  quantities.       Lemuel  J.  Dunn, 

14  Garfield  Ave.,  Rt.  6,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees  per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No   disease  here.     Every  thing   guaranteed. 

C.   B.   Bankston,  Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,   Texas. 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale.  Plenty  of  fine  queens  on  hand ;  good  as  the 
best.  Up  with  obligations.  Send  in  your  orders.  See 
June  and  July  advertisements  Gleanings  for  1913. 
Untested,  one,  75  cts.;  50,  $25;  25,  $13.  Select 
untested,  50,  $30;  25,  $14;  one,  90  cts.  Circular 
free.  H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  Three-banded  untested 
Italian  queens,  60  cts.  for  1;  $6.60  for  12,  and  $50 
for  100.  Good  as  can  be  had  at  any  price.  No  dis- 
ease. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  any  untested 
queen  I  have  sent  out  has  proved  to  be  impurely 
mated,  I  am  willing  to  replace  her  free. 

W.  D.  ACHORD,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Italian  queens.  Gentle  three-banded  stock,  bred 
for  lioney-gathering  ability.  Good  red-clover  workers 
and  good  winterers.  Prompt  service,  fair  prices,  and 
no  disease.  Untested  queen,  75  cts.  each;  6  for 
$4.25;  12  for  $8.00;  50  for  $32.00.  Safe  arrival 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  and  guaranteed  to  please. 
H.   C.   Short,   Winchester,   Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Guaranteed  purely  mated  three-band- 
ed Italian  queens.  I  recommend  four  points— ;-gen 
tie,  prolific,  extra  good  honey-makers,  good  winter- 
ers. J.  E.  Hand  strain.  State  inspector's  certificate. 
Queens  by  return  mail  or  your  money  back.  Select 
untested,  "one,  80  cts.;   6,   $4;    12,   $7;   25,   $13. 

J.  M.   GiNGERiCH,   Rt.   3,  Arthur,   111. 

Queens  from  Georgia  apiaries.  Hybrids,  25  cts. 
each.  Red-clover  Italians,  untested,  70  cts  each; 
dozen,  $7.50;  tested,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10.00. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Comb 
honey  in  shallow  frames;  extracted,  also  bulk  comb 
packed  any  size  to  suit  customer.  Prices  and  sam- 
ples sent  free.  John  W.  Cash,  Bogart,  Ga. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.25;  twelve,  $8.00; 
tested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $7.00;  twelve,  $12.00.  For 
select  queens,  add  25  cts.  each  to  the  above  prices. 
Nuclei  without  queens,  one-frame,  $1.50;  two-frame, 
$2.50;  three-frame,  $3.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50;  Vz  lb. 
bees,  $1.00.  Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees. 
Rob't  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N,  J. 


SEPTEMBER   1,    1913 
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Thanking  my  many  friends  for  their  liberal  pa- 
tronage, I  will  extend  the  present  prices  of  my  fa- 
mous Moore  strain  of  three-banded  Italian  queens 
to  Oct.  1,  and  then,  on  account  of  other  business,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  stop  for  this  season.  Do  not  send 
me  any  orders  for  queens  after  that  date.  Prices: 
Untested,  75  cts. ;  10  for  $6.50;  tested,  90  cts. ;  10 
for  ¥7.50.  Not  less  than  6  queens  to  one  address. 
H.  D.  Murray,  Mathis,  Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White   and  brown    ferrets.     Stamp   for   description 
and  prices.     Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,  Spencer,  O. 

Golden    Seal. — Cuttings,   plants,    and   seed-bearing 
roots  for  sale.    Ask  for  prices 

J.  A.  Honabarger,  Warsaw,   Ohio. 


For  Sale. — 1912  crop  ginseng  seed.  Ten  thou- 
sand  lots   or   more,    50   cts.   per   1000. 

S.  Pitts,  Stronghurst,  111. 

For  Sale. — Collie  pups  (Reg.  A.K.C.),  by  Ch. 
Ravenwood's  Reward,  with  very  best  blood  lines. 
Send  4  cts.  in  stamps  for  pedigree  and  price. 

R.  C.   R.,   Box  95,   Clyde,   Ohio. 

Single-comb  White  Leghorns. — $1.00  each;  pullets 
and  cockerels,  yearlings  and  cocks;  shipped  any- 
where.   As  many  as  desired.    Write  for  catalog. 

WooDWORTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Conn. 

Have  nice  ripe  tomatoes  in  November  from  your 
late  green  crop.  Ripen  witliout  sunshine.  Let  me  in- 
struct you  how.  Address,  with  stamps,  520  Atwood 
St.,  Longmont,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. 
season. 


-Experienced  man  in  apiaries  for  rest  of 
F.   B.   Cavanagii,  Hebron,   Ind. 


Wanted. — Man  to  take  charge  of  a  small  apiary 
on  shares.  U.  A.  Vincent,  Mars  Bluff,  S.  C. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail,  send  to 
•J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,   Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,   La. 


Nutmeg 
1,  $1.00. 


Italian   queens,  leather  color,   after  June 
A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Well-bred  bees   and   queens.     Hives   and  supplies. 
J.   H.   M.   CoOK,   70   Cortlandt   St.,   New  York. 


Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913  ; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and    satisfaction    guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  liy  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  nortliern-bred  and  hardy;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,   send  for  circular. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 


A.  I.  Root 


THE    WOMEN    OP   PARIS,    ETC. 

The  following  letter,  just  at  hand,  ex- 
[ilaiiis  itself: 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  printed 
by  you  in  your  August  1st  number,  on  page  556, 
under  the  heading,  "  The  Women  of  France,  a  Plea 
ill  their  Behalf,"  in  which  appears  the  following  sen- 
tence: "  Cook's  Agency  pours  by  the  carload  its  tour- 
ists into  the  small  and  dirty  theatres  of  Montmartre." 
Tliis  reference  to  our  business  is  false,  and,  no 
doubt,  libelous,  and  is  calculated  to  do  us  consider- 
able injury.  We  feel  that  it  was  inadvertently  pub 
lished  by  you,  as  you  would  hardly  allow  any  one 
to  attack  a  firm  of  our  reputation  and  standing,  and 
we  must  ask  you  to  publish  a  retraction  and  apology 
in  your  next  issue. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 
per  George  S.  Harrison,  M'gr. 

New  York,   Aug.    23. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  I  printed  the  letter 
sent  us,  just  as  it  came,  without  any  thought 
of  endorsing  it,  and  I  humbly  beg  pardon 
of  Cook's  Agency  or  of  anybody  else  who 
has  been  misrepresented  by  said  letter. 

ONE    OP    OUR    FLORIDA    NEIGHBORS    TELLS    OF 
HIS    SUMMER   TRIP   IN    THE    NORTH. 

The  letter  below  was  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  print ;  but  as  it  gives  glimpses 
of  several  things  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
onr  readers  I  have  decided  to  give  it  entii'e. 

Dear  Friends: — We  have  now  been  home  a  few 
days,  and  I  am  trying  to  gather  up  the  broken 
threads  again  after  nine  weeks'  absence.  We  had  a 
splendid  trip,  every  minute  of  it  with  pleasure  and 
profit  intermingled;  but  the  one  day  with  you  stands 
out  as  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  one  of  the  whole 
vacation.  To  say  that  we  will  not  soon  forget  the 
very  great  kindness  of  all  Rootville  is  putting  it  very 
mildly.  Indeed,  we  were  embarrassed  with  the  cor- 
diality of  your  greeting;  and  for  it  to  come  from 
people  who  a  short  time  ago  were  strangers  to  us 
makes  it  all  the  more  appreciated. 

Every  thing  that  you  showed  us  was  interesting — 
so  interesting  that  I  have  regretted  many  times  that 
we  could  not  have  remained  a  day  or  two  more  with 
you.  With  all  of  your  wonderful  things  to  show,  and 
your  kindness  to  visitors,  I  can  easily  see  how  Me- 
dina is  the  Mecca  of  beekeepers  the  world  over. 
While  your  plant  is  interesting  to  me  in  every  detail, 
and  shows  thought  and  skill  of  a  very  high  order, 
still  the  Root  family  itself,  with  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions, its  kindly  feeling  and  love  and  harmony,  is  to 
me  the  most  interesting  thing.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
another  institution  on  earth  run  in  the  same  way; 
and  if  it  could  be  if  its  founder  had  not  planted  it 
and  developed  it  in  faith  and  love.  It  will  be  to  me 
an   inspiration   to   better  things   for   many   days. 

We  found  a  good  deal  of  hot  weather  in  July. 
Chicago,  which  is  generally  pretty  cool,  was  sizzling 
hot  when  we  were  there.  So  was  it  out  in  Illinois 
at  my  old  home,  and  in  Southern  Indiana  where  we 
visited.  In  fact,  it  was  so  hot  in  several  places  that 
we  were  greatly  relieved  to  get  to  Florida,  as  it  has 
been  very  cool  and  pleasant  here  ever  since  we  ar- 
rived home. 

Michigan  and  Northern  Illinois  had  good  rains, 
and  the  crops  were  excellent;  but  south  of  Indian- 
apolis to  Chattanooga  it  was  very  dry  and  the  crops 
jioor.  I  suppose  that  tliis  will  affect  the  supply  of 
honey;  but  it  ought  to  be  correspondingly  large 
further  north,  for  the  white  and  sweet  clover  were 
luxuriant  everywhere.  The  Florida  honey  crop  is 
rather  light. 

Mr.  Root's  dasheen  is  doing  finely,  and  is  from  two 
to  four  feet  high.  Mr.  Harrison's  is  higher,  and  Mr. 
Ault's  is,  some  of  it,  over  six  feet.  I  shall  be  very 
much  interested  in  seeing  what  ^ubers  are  developed, 
and  what  we  think  of  them.  The  stuff  can  surely  be 
grown  here  very  easily,  and  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  our  land  would  otherwise  be  idle.    I  expect  to 
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begrin   planting    strawberries   to-day.     My    celery-beds 
are  fine,   and  prospects   are  good. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  Aug.  6.  E.  B.  Rood. 


DASHEENSj  SOIL  FOR^  ETC. 

The  letter  below,  from  friend  Reasoner, 
of  the  Ro^'al  Palm  Nurseries,  gives  us  some 
good  suggestions  in  regard  to  using  suitable 
land  for  dasheens.  Mr.  Reasoner  is  author- 
itjf  on  growing  almost  any  plant  found  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Dear  Mr.  Root : — Yesterday  after  dinner  at  Mr. 
Rood's  he  and  I  walked  over  to  see  your  dasheens. 
They  are  looking  well,  but  not  so  well  as  Mr.  Ault's 
are.  His  are  6  feet  high,  and  immense.  They  are 
on  just  such  wet  rich  soil  as  they  like.  Yours  lack 
manure  on  the  upper  or  drier  ground,  and  appar- 
ently a  little  cultivation.  These  plants  grow  best  on 
peaty  (mucky)  soil.  You  have  a  bauhinia  north  of 
the  house  with  a  number  of  seed-pods  hanging  on, 
yet  quite  green.  I  should  like  to  secure  these  pods 
when  ripe.  We  are  having  delightful  showers  every 
day.  That  has  continued  for  about  three  weeks  now, 
being  a  late  rainy  season.  It  may,  continue  until 
past  our  usual  time,  possibly  into  November. 

Oneco,  Fla.,  Aug.  18.  E.  N.  Reasoner. 


GARDENING  FOR  "  PROFIT." 

On  page  578,  Aug.  15,  I  gave  you  a  pic- 
ture of  the  dasheens,  and  I  told  j'ou  some- 
thing about  how  I  prepared  the  ground  for 
liig'h-pressure  gardening.  Well,  just  now, 
Aug.  20,  they  are  pretty  nearly  as  high  as 
my  head,  and  they  cover  the  ground  with 
their  great  wide  leaves.  The  sweet  corn  I 
spoke  of  then  is  now,  some  of  it,  12  feet 
high,  and  the  ears  are  the  largest  and  finest 
I  ever  saw.  On  most  of  the  stalks  there 
are  two  large  ears.  By  the  way,  each  of 
our  five  children  has  a  garden — at  least 
they  try  to  have  a  garden,  and  pay  out 
money  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  hired  heljD  to 
have  nice  good  gardens.  Now,  in  our  sev- 
eral departments  we  have  some  excellent 
men  for  making  gardens  or  almost  any 
thing  else.  But  in  the  spring  time,  when 
it  is  time  to  start  gardening,  these  expert 
men  are  busy.  Taking  one  out  of  his  ac- 
customed place  in  the  factor}^  or  in  the  lum- 
ber-yard might  result  in  interrupting  busi- 
ness, and,  may  be,  delaying  an  important 
order;  so  the  good  folks  at  Rootville  do 
what  thej'  can  themselves,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  tramp  who  occasionally  comes 
along.  Quite  a  little  of  our  gardening  is 
done  bj^  the  women-folks;  but  the  average 
hired  girl,  at  least  in  our  neighborliood, 
does  not  take  kindly  to  gardening  during 
these  latter  days.  Well,  occasionally  "grand- 
pa" looks  tln-ough  their  gardens  and  gives 
advice.  I  usually  tell  them  when  there  is 
danger  of  a  freeze,  or  when  they  need  not 
worrjf  about  frost.  Some  of  these  younger 
folks,  no  doubt,  tliink  they  know  as  much 
about  gardening  as  grandpa  does. 

Well,  this  summer  when  I  was  planning 
to  grow  dasheens  and  other  stuff,  1  thought 
I  would  give  the  younger  ones  an  object- 


lesson  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  I  have  told 
you  how  I  had  my  quarter-acre  thoroughly 
imderdrained,  plenty  of  manure  plowed 
under,  and  cultivated  at  just  the  right  time, 
etc.     I  did  all  the  hoeing  myself. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  I  get  in- 
spiration for  writing  these  Home  papers: 
First,  plenty  of  sleep;  second,  good  nour- 
ishing food  without  any  "  frill."  What  I 
mean  by  "  frill  "  is  cake,  pie,  and  ice-cream 
after  I  have  had  a  good  square  meal  al- 
ready. The  third  way  I  get  inspiration  is 
to  get  hold  of  that  light  hoe  that  is  bright 
and  clean  and  go  out  and  hoe  in  said  gar- 
den until  the  perspiration  drops  from  my 
nose.  And  I  believe  this  last  method  of 
getting  inspiration  is  the  best  one  of  all, 
but  they  will  go  prettj'  well  together.  Now, 
then,  not  only  are  the  dasheens  doing  won- 
ders, but  the  sweet  corn  just  back  of  them 
is  astonishing.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Root  and 
I  can  not  use  more  than  a  few  ears  a  day, 
even  if  we  live  on  green  corn,  so  I  am  en- 
joying the  fun  of  carrying  samples  around 
to  the  neighbors.  Years  ago  my  friend 
Peter  Henderson  put  out  a  book  called 
"  Gardening  for  Profit."  That  book  has 
helped  the  world.  The  "  profit  "  the  author 
had  in  mind  was  the  dollars  and  cents  you 
get  for  your  crop.  But  the  "  profit  "  /  have 
in  mind  just  now  is  the  i^leasant  feeling 
that  always  comes  from  dividing  with  your 
neighbors.  Jesus  once  said,  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;"  and  I  want 
to  suggest  to  a  lot  of  old  men — especially 
those  who  no  longer  need  to  toil  for  their 
dailj-  bread — that  these  elderly  people,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  grandpas,  devote  their 
time  and  remaining  strength  toward  grow- 
ing stuff  to  give  away.  If  you  have  not 
tried  it,  j'ou  can  not  imagine  how  a  little 
gift  like  a  dozen  ears  of  corn,  a  little  bit 
before  anybody  else  has  any,  will  bring 
about  kind  and  neighbor^  feelings  in  al- 
most any  neighborhood.  Suppose  you  have 
a  neighbor  (and  I  do  hope  it  is  only  a  sup- 
pose) who  is  always  looking  out  for  the  best 
end  of  a  bargain.  If  jo\x  know  he  has  not 
a  very  good  garden,  and  j'ou  can  sur^Drise 
him  by  something  real  nice,  such  as  I  have 
mentioiied,  you  can  not  think,  unless  you 
have  tried  it,  how  much  it  will  do  toward 
softening  his  hard  and  suspicious  disposi- 
tion. Of  course,  our  corn,  string  beans, 
peas,  and  earh'  tomatoes,  are  given  mostly 
to  the  children  and  grandchildren  ;  but  even 
there  it  tends  to  keep  pleasant  feelings  all 
around.  You  need  not  go  to  the  newspa- 
pers to  be  reminded  that  there  are  some- 
times quarrels  and  jangles  among  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  a  family.  I  once  heard 
of  a  father  who  would  tell  his  own  children 
that  he  did  not  want  them  in  the  future  to 
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set  foot  on  his  premises.  I  suppose  that 
when  such  things  occur  Satan  gets  into 
the  heart  of  both  parents  and  children;  but, 
oh  how  we  ought  to  work  and  pray,  and 
bear  and  forbear,  rather  than  that  our  dy- 
ing hours  may  be  disturbed  by  any  such 
memory  of  family  differences!  Now,  then, 
making  a  nice  garden,  and  getting  things 
a  little  ahead  of  anybody  else,  so  that  you 
may  sell  your  stuff  for  a  good  big  price, 
is'"  laying  ujd  treasures  on  earth;"  but  hav- 
ing a  beautiful  garden,  and  carrying  it  for- 
ward in  such  a  way  that  j'ou  may  in  your 
declining  years  enjoy  the  privilege  of  giv- 
ing away  what  God  has  given  you  in  the 
way  of  extra-nice  fruits  and  vegetables,  is 
"  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 

In  speaking  of  underdraining,  heavy 
manuring,  and  careful  and  thorough  culti- 
vation, I  failed  to  mention  one  other  factor. 
Just  now  we  have  an  abundance  of  water 
from  the  city  waterworks  that  costs  only 
25  cents  per  1000  gallons.  Just  lately/ while 
we  have  been  having  a  severe  drouth,  I  have 
been  letting  water  run  down  tlie  furrows 
between  the  dasheen  i^lants;  and  in  order 
to  get  it  thei'e,  I  had  to  run  between  the 
corn  and  potatoes;  and  once  when  I  forgot 
to  turn  it  off  it  went  down  through  my  to- 
matoes, cantaloujDes,  and  Hubbard  squash- 
es; and  it  was  a  magnificent  object-lesson 
for  me  to  see  the  stuff  that  had  just  begun 
to  suffer  from  our  severe  drouth  (right  now 
in  the  middle  of  August)  just  start  up  and 
jump.  Of  course  I  used  my  hoe  when  the 
ground  had  dried  off  sufficiently;  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  water  had  got 
over,  by  capillary  attraction,  five  to  ten 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  furrow  where  I 
soaked  up  the  ground  for  t^vo  or  three 
hours.  We  have  the  finest  lot  of  cantaloupes 
I  ever  gi-ew^  in  spite  of  the  drouth,  and 
the  biggest  Hubbard  squashes  (and  a  good 
lot  of  them  also),  from  just  a  few  hills  we 
planted.  The  whole  product  of  this  quar- 
ter-acre we  are  planning  to  give  away  to 
our  neiehbors  right  and  left. 
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IHE     SOLOMON     ISLANDS     GOURD,     OR     GUADO     BEANS, 
AGAIN SEE     PAGE     17,     JULY    15. 

This  gourd,  or  bean,  has  now  climbed  a  trellis 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  it  has  gone  a  yard  above 
the  trellis,  and  lopped  over.  In  fact,  just  after  one 
summer  shower  it  grew  8  inches  in  24  hours.  It  has 
started  quite  a  number  of  the  so-called  gourd  Leans 
One  of  these  is  just  in  bloom  this  morning,  Aug.  25. 
It  is  a  queer-looking  plant,  any  way.  There  is  a 
cluster  of  blossoms,  and  then  on  a  separate  stem  is 
the  fruit.  The  fruit  blossom  sends  out  filaments  much 
like  corn  silk  on  a  small  scale.  Our  good  friend 
Henry  Borchers,  of  Laredo,  Texas,  will  probably  have 
some  edible  fruit  before  ours,  for  his  seed  was  gotten 
in  earlier  than  ours,  and  he  is  so  much  further  south. 
If  the  frost  will  now  be  so  accommodating  this  sea- 
son as  to  hold  oif  till  about  November  1,  I  hope  to 
have  edible  dasheens  and  guado  beans  raised  here 
in  Ohio,  and  we  will  give  you  a  picture  of  the  latter 
at  a  later  date  if  possible. 


SPECIAL^NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager. 


rKICES     FOR     THE     COMING     YEAR     AND     EARLY-ORDER 
DISCOUNTS. 

It  is  five  years  since  there  has  been  any  material 
change  in  prices  of  hives  and  frames  and  other  ar- 
ticles made  from  lumber.  The  upward  movement  of 
prices  of  most  commodities  has  continued,  largely 
because  gold,  the  standard  of  values,  has  become 
cheaper  through  increased  production.  We  are  pay- 
ing more  for  lumber  and  labor,  and  are  compelled 
to  make  an  advance  in  prices.  We  are  working  on 
a  revised  list  which  will  be  issued  soon.  Until  this 
is  out  we  v.ill  fill  such  orders  as  come  in  at  present 
list   without   any  early-order   discount. 

The  new  prices  on  hives,  frames,  etc.,  will  be  about 
10  per  cent  higher.  Sections  are  advanced  25  cts. 
per  thousand;   comb  foundation,   .3   cts.  per  pound. 

The  early-order  discount,  which  will  apply  to  the 
new  list,  not  to  the  old,  will  be  the  same  as"  former- 
ly— 7  per  cent  for  cash  orders  in  September,  with 
one  per  cent  less  each  month  as  the  season  advances. 
The  usual  exceptions  are  made  in  the  application  of 
the  discount  to  certain  goods.  Full  particulars  on 
application. 


Convention  Notices 


Oklahoma  beekeepers  came  very  near  securing  one 
of  the  best  bee  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  If  you  want  to 
know  why  we  failed,  come  to  the  meeting  at  the 
apiary  building.  State  Fairgrounds,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, Oct.  2,  1913.  "We  want  to  discuss  such  other 
topics  as  will  be  of  general  interest  to  Oklahoma 
beekeepers,  and  I  shall  appreciate  it  if  every  bee- 
keeper in  Oklahoma  will  drop  me  a  card  naming 
some  subject  that  he  would  like  discussed  at  that 
meeting.  N.   Fred   Gardiner. 

Pres.   Oklahoma   Beekeepers'   Association. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Beekeepers' 
.Vssociation  will  be  held  on  Nov.  18,  19,  20,  21.  The 
following    is    the    program,    beginning 

TUESDAY  EVENING,   NOV.    18: 

7:30.    Meeting  of  officers  and  directors. 

WEDNESDAY    MORNING.    NOV.    19. 

9:30.    Minutes,    Morley    Pettit,    Guelph,    Secretary. 

President's     Address,     Denis     Nolan,     Newton 

Robinson. 
First   Vice-president's   Replv,   J.    L.    Bver,    Mt. 

Joy. 
Second     Vice-president's     Reply,     Miss     Ethel 

Robson,  Ilderton. 
Co-operative  work  in  the  Counties. 

-Vlex    Dickson,    Lancaster,    Sec.    Glengarry 
-Association. 

Blake   Miller,    Aylmer,    Sec.   Elgin   Ass'n. 
R.  C.  Fretz,  Forest,  Sec.  Lambton  Ass'n. 
All  other  county  secretaries  are  expected  to 
join  in  discussion. 

WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON. 

2:00.   The   Office  of   Director,    What   does   it   Mean? 
R.  E.  L.  Harkness,   Irena. 
The   Swarming  Problem, 

H.  G.  Sibbald,   Claude,   Ont. 
Question-box,    D.    Donaldson,    Carleton    Place. 

THURSDAY    MORNING.    NOV.    20. 

9:30.     Queen-rearing,  John  A.  McKinnon,  St.  Eugene. 
Tlie  Association  Organ,   H.  B.   Cowan,   Editor 
The  Beekeeper,  Peterboro. 
Question-box,    Jas.    Armstrong,    Cheapside. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 

2:00.    Address,   E.   R.   Root,   Medina,   Ohio. 

Address,  Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman,  LL.D.,  President 

O.  A.  College,   Guelph. 

Election   of    Officers. 

Reports. — Secretary,       Treasurer,       Directors, 

Committees,    Representative   to    Exhibitions, 

•Judges  of  Honey. 

FRIDAY    MORNING,    NOV.    21. 

9:30.   The   Question   of  Transportation, 

Geo.  F.  Kingsmill,   O.  A.   C,   Guelph. 
Notes   from   the    Year's   Woi'k, 

Morley    Pettit,    Provincial   Apiarist. 
Question-box,   Chas.   Blake,    Snow   Road. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

2:00.   Comb-honey  Production,  D.  Anguish,  Lambeth. 
Extracted-iioney  Production, 

John  X.  Lunn,  Fingal. 
Unfinished  business. 
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BOOKS  FOR  BEEKEEPERS  AND  OTHERS 


Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other 
goods  by  freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage, 
we  give  prices  separately.  You  will  notice  that  you 
can  judge  of  the  size  of  the  books  very  well  by  the 
amount  required  for  postage  on  each. 

Postage]  [Price  without  Postage 

PRACTICAL  WORKS  ON  BEE  CULTURE. 

25|  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,   cloth 2   00 

25 1        "  "  half    leather 2   75 

25|         "  "  German,     paper.  ..2    00 

25|         "  "  German,     cloth.  .  .  .  2. 00 

251        "  "  French,    cloth..    ..2   00 

10|  Advanced    Bee    Culture 1   00 

I  Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees.     New  edition.    1    00 
By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.    Dr.  Miller  is  too  well  known 
among  the  beekeeping  fraternity   to   need  any    intro- 
duction.    His   book   is    charmingly   written,    and   cov- 
ers   his    e.xperience    in    detail. 

15 1  Cook's   Manual,   cloth 1   00 

5 1  Doolittle   on    Queen-rearing 95 

15 1  Langstroth   on    the   Honeybee,    Revised,  edi- 
tion       1    10 

10 1  Quinby's    New    Beekeeping 90 

5 1  British  Beekeepers'    Guide-book,   by  Thomas 

William    Cowan,    England 95 

5 1  The   Honeybee,    by   Thos.   William   Cowan..      95 

10|  How   to   Keep   Bees 90 

15 1  Modern  Bee-farm.    By   S.   Simmins. 

cloth    bound 1   85 

I  Wax    Craft,    Cowan 1   00 

POPULAR  BOOKS  ON  BEE  CULTURE. 

II  Tlie  Bee  People,   Margaret  W.  Morley 1   40 

ll|Tlie   Honey-makers,    Margaret   W.    Morley..!   40 

III  Life  of  the  Bee,  Maeterlinck 1    30 

11 1  The  Swarm,   Maeterlinck 1   30 

7|  The  Bee-master  of  Warrilow,  Edwards.  ...  50 
101  Lore   of   the   Honeybee 1   90 

I  Alexander's   Writings   on   Practical   Bee   Culture. 

By  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  conducted  the 
largest  apiary  in  the  United  States.  A  wonderfully 
interesting  discussion  of  beekeeping  in  its  broadest 
phases.  Any  one  can  understand  it;  35  chapters,  95 
pages.    Paper  bound,    50   cts.   postpaid,     i 

I  A   Year's   Work   in   an  Out-apiary 

By  G.  M.  Doolittle.  Packed  full  of  most  valuable 
information  ever  given  to  beekeepers.  A  practical 
and  interesting  book  by  a  very  successful  apiarist. 
Sale  has  reached  nearly  5000  copies;  60  pages,  pa- 
per bound,   50   cts.   postpaid. 

I  Beekeeping  by  Twentieth-century  Methods,  by 
J.  E.  Hand 50 

The  author  shows  not  only  how  to  control  swarm- 
ing, but  how  to  treat  foul  brood  without  shaking, 
and  discusses  in  a  comprehensive  way  many  other 
down-to-date  apicultural  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions. 

MISCELLANEOUS   HAND-BOOKS. 

5 1  A  C  B  of  Carp  Culture,  bv  Geo.  Finley ...  25 
7|  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry.  New  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged;  paper,  50c; 
cloth,  75c;  mail,  85c. 
This  is  T.  B.  Terry's  first  and  most  masterly  work. 
It  has  really  made  a  revolution  in  potato-growing, 
and  has  been  reprinted  in  several  foreign  languages. 
By  getting  the  ground  in  proper  condition  to  grow 
great  crops  of  clover,  and  turning  this  under,  Terry 
succeeded,  not  only  in  getting  viore  potatoes,  but 
even  better  ones,  and  in  producing  them  at  less  ex- 
pense also,  than  by  any  plan  or  system  before  the 
time  he  began  his  experiments  in  1885.  The  book 
has  already  passed  through  three  editions  of  many 
thousands.  It  not  only  includes  potato-growing  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  Bermuda,  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  and  other  warmer  parts  of  the  world  where 
"  new  potatoes  "  are  raised  for  the  express  purpose 
of  getting  the  high  prices  in  the  cities  during  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March.  The  book  also  gives 
special  attention  to  the  diliferent  and  best  methods 
for  preserving  and  keeping  seed  potatoes  in  the  very 
best  condition  to  plant  in  all  these  different  localities. 
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5|  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture,  by  T.  B.  Terry. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  paper,  45c; 
cloth,    68c;   by  mail,   75c. 

After  Terry's  potato-book  had  obtained  such  a 
kind  reception  from  farmers,  market-gardeners,  and 
others,  he  was  induced  to  give  his  plan  of  growing 
strawberries,  as  he  did  potatoes,  by  plowing  under 
great  crops  of  clover,  and,  like  the  potato-book,  liis 
writings  gave  a  new  impetus  to  strawberry-  growing; 
in  fact,  some  of  his  pupils  declare  that,  aside  from 
the  picking,  they  can  grow  strawberries  almost  as 
cheaply  per  bushel  as  potatoes.  By  following  Terry's 
teachings,  thousands  of  people  have  not  only  been 
able  to  give  their  families  but  the  whole  wide  world 
better  strawberries,  and  more  of  them,  than  they 
ever  saw  before. 

6|  Asparagus     Culture 40 

6 1  Alfalfa     Culture 40 

I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-buildings 90 

2 1  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner 25 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery 
culture,  at  a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.  It  is 
full  of  pictures,  and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so 
plain  that  a  schoolboy  ought  to  be  able  to  grow 
paying  crops  at  once  without  any  assistance  except 
from  the  book. 
10 1  Fruit  Harvesting,   Storing,  Marketing,  etc.  .      75 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  an  easier  matter 
to  grow  stuff  thau  to  sell  it  at  a  proper  price  after 
it  is  grown;  and  many  men  fail,  not  because  they 
lue  inexpert  in  getting  a  crop,  but  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. This  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind  we  have  had 
as  an  aid  in  selling.  It  not  only  tells  all  about 
picking,  sorting,  and  packing,  but  gives  all  the  best 
methods  for  storing  for  one  or  two  days  or  a  longer 
time.  It  also  tells  about  evaporating  and  canning 
when  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market.  It  discusses 
fruit  packages  and  commission  dealers,  and  even 
takes  in  cold  storage.  It  is  a  new  book  of  250  pages, 
full  of   illustrations.     Publisher's  price.   $1.00. 

I  Farming    with    Green    Manures,    postpaid.  .      90 

This  book  was  written  several  years  ago ;  but 
since  competent  labor  has  got  to  be  so  expensive  and 
liiU'd  to  get  many  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  they 
can  turn  under  various  green  crops  much  cheaper 
tlian  to  buy  stable  manure  and  haul  and  spread  it — 
clieaper,  in  fact,  than  they  can  buy  Tertilizers.  This 
book  mentions  almost  all  plants  used  for  plowing 
under,  and  gives  the  value  compared  with  stable 
manure.  Some  of  the  claims  seem  extravagant,  but 
we  are  at  present  getting  goods  crops  and  keeping 
up  the  fertility  by  a  similar  treatment,  on  our  ten- 
acre  farm. 
7 1  Farm,  Gardening  and  Seed-growing 90 

10|  Fuller's     Grape     Culturist 1    15 

5 1  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson 60 

12]  Gardening    for    Pleasure,    Henderson 1    10 

While  "  Gardening  for  Profit  "  is  written  with 
a  view  of  making  gardening  pay,  it  touches  a  good 
deal  on  the  pleasure  part,  and  "  Gardening  for 
Pleasure  "  takes  up  this  matter  of  beautifying  your 
homes  and  improving  your  grounds,  wthout  the 
special  point  in  view  of  making  money  out  of  it.  I 
think  most  of  >  ou  will  need  this  if  you  get  "  Garden- 
ing for  Profit."  This  work  has  246  pages  and  134 
illustrations.  (Retail  price  $2.00.) 
12 1  Gardening     for     Profit 1    10 

This  is  a  late  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  cele- 
brated work.  Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put 
in  print  has  done  so  much  toward  marking  market- 
gardening  a  science  and  a  fascinating  industry. 
Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without  ques- 
tion, although  we  have  many  other  books  on  these 
rural  employments.  If  you  can  get  but  one  book,  let 
it  be  the  above.  It  has  376  pages  and  138  cuts. 
(Retail  price  $2.00.) 
8 1  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris 90 

This  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happiest  effort. 
Although  it  goes  over  the  same  ground  occupied  by 
Peter  Henderson,  it  particularly  emphasizes  thor- 
ough cultivation  of  the  soil  in  preparing  your 
ground,    and   this    matter    of    adapting    it   to   young 
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people  as  well  as  old  is  brought  out  in  a  most  happy 
vein.    If  your   children  hava  any  sort  of   fancy  for 
gardening  it  will  pay  you  to  make  them  a  present  of 
this  book.    It  has  187  pages  and  46  engravings. 
3 1  Grasses  and  Clovers,  with  Notes  on  Forage 

Plants -0 

This  is  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  author  of  the  book 
'•  Vegetables  under  Glass  "  that  has  had  such  a  large 
sale  of  late.  This  little  book  tells  how  six  tons  of 
grass  has  been  grown  to  the  acre,  and  gives  much 
other  valuable  matter. 
10|  Greenhouse  Construction,   by  Prof.  Taft...l   15 

This  book  is  of  recent  publication,  and  is  as  full 
and  complete  in  regard  to  the  building  of  all  glass 
structures  as  is  the  next  book  in  regard  to  their 
management.  Any  one  who  builds  even  a  small 
structure  for  plant-growing  under  glass  will  save 
the  value  of  the  book  by  reading  it  carefully. 
12 1  Greenhouse   Management,    by    Prof.   Taft...l    15 

This  book  is  a  companion  to  Greenhouse  Construc- 
tion. It  is  clear  up  to  the  times,  contains  400  pages, 
and  a  great  lot  of  beautiful  haU-tone  engravings.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  growing  vegetables 
under  glass,  especially  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  as  well 
as  fruit  and  flowers.  The  publisher's  price  is  $1.50, 
but  as  we  bought  quite  a  lot  of  them  we  can  make 
a  special  price  as  above. 

5 1  Gregory    on    Cabbages,    paper 20 

5 1  Gregory    on    Squashes,    paper 20 

5 1  Gregory    on    Onions,    paper 20 

The  above  three  books,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are 
all  valuable.  Tlie  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good 
reading  for  almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise 
squashes  or  not.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
success  in  almost  any  kind  of  business. 

I  Handbook   for   Lumbermen 05 

6 1  Home  Pork-making;    125  pages,   illustrated.      40 

I  think  it  will  pay  well  for  everybody  who  keeps 
a  pig  to  have  this  book.  It  tells  all  about  the  care 
of  the  pig,  with  lots  of  pictures  describing  cheap 
pens,  appliances,  all  about  butchering,  the  latest  aud 
most  approved  short  cuts ;  all  about  making  the 
pickle,  barreling  the  meat,  fixing  a  smoke-house 
(from  the  cheapest  barrel  up  to  the  most  approved 
arrangement);  all  about  pig-troughs;  how  to  keep 
them  clean  with  little  labor ;  recipes  for  cooking 
pork  in  every  imaginable  way,  etc.  Pulblisher's  price 
is  50  cents,  ours  as  above. 
15 1  How   to    Make   the    Garden    Pay 1    35 

By  T.  Greiner.  Those  who  are  interested  in  hot- 
beds, cold-frames,  cold  green-houses,  hothouses,  or 
glass  structures  of  any  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
can  not  afford  to  be  without  the  book.  Publisher's 
price,  $2.00. 
10|  How  to  Keep  Well  and  Live  Long 90 

The  above  book  by  T.  B.  Terry  is,  in  my  opinion, 
destined  to  relieve  more  pain,  sickness,  and  death 
than  any  other  book  in  the  whole  world  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  This  is  pretty  strong 
language,  I  admit ;  but  since  Mr.  Terry  commenced, 
years  ago,  to  urge  the  importance  of  pure  air,  pure 
water,  and  a  simple  diet  of  good  simple  food  in 
moderate  quantities,  the  whole  wide  world,  doctors 
ii|t(J|lded,  seems  to  be  gradually  falling  in  with  him. 
of  course,  other  good  and  wise  men  commenced  a 
similar  crusade  for  better  health  long  before  Terry 
did;  but  he  seems  to  have  a  happy  faculty  of  getting 
hold  of  people  and  keeping  their  attention.  After 
you  once  start  in  with  the  book  you  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  read  it  to  the  end,  and  you  will  ever  after  be 
a  better  and  a  happier  man  or  woman  for  having 
read  it.  We  have  a  special  low  price  for  clubbing 
with  Gleanings — that  is,  both  for  $1.50.  If  you 
have  already  paid  for  Gleanings  a  year  or  more'  in 
advance  vou  can  have  the  book  for  75  cents  post- 
paid. Since  it  first  came  out,  only  a  short  time  ago, 
we   have   sold   nearly    1000   copies. 

3 1  Maple   Sugar   and  the   Sugar-bush 25 

5 1  Manures;   How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use 

Them ;    in    paper   covers 30 

6 1  The  same  in   cloth   covers 65 

I  Nut    Culturist,    postpaid 1   25 

3 1  Onions  for   Profit 40 

Fully  up  to  the  times,  and  includes  both  the  old 
onion  culture  and  the  new  method.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  wi-itten  with  all  the  enthusiasm;  and 
even  if  one  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness, almost  any  person  who  picks  up  Greiner's 
books  will  like  to  read  them  through. 
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8 1  Practical   Floriculture,    Henderson 1   10 

0|  Small-fruit     Culturist,     Puller 75 

2 1  Experiments  in  Farming,  by  Waldo  F.  Brown     08 

This  little  book  ought  to  be  worth  its  cost  for  what 

is  said  on  each  of  the  four  different  subjects;   and 

the   chapter   on    cement   floors   may    be   worth   many 

ollars  to  anybody  who  has  to  use  cement  for  floors, 

walks,  or  any  thing  else.    In  fact,  if  you  follow  the 

exceedingly    plain    directions    you    may    save    several 

itiollars  on  one  single  job ;   and  not  only  that,   get  a 

etter  cement  floor  than  the  average  mason  will  make. 

a0|  Our   Farming,   by   T.   B.   Terry 75 

I  Same,  paper  cover,  postpaid 50 

In  which  he  tells  "  how  we  have  made  a  run-down 
farm  bring  both  profit  and  pleasure." 

If  ordered  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
10c    less. 

J0|  Talks    on    Manures 1   35 

By  Joseph  Harris.  Written  in  conversational  style, 
which  makes  it  very  interesting  reading.  It  covers 
the  subject  very  completely ;  contains  numerous  anal- 
yses of  manures  and  comparative  tables.  The  use  of 
technical  language  is  avoided,  which  makes  the  book 
of  greatest  value  to  the  practical  farmer.  A  book  of 
366  pages,   nicely  bound  in  cloth. 

10|  The   Dollar   Hen 90 

The  above  book  will  be  clubbed  with  Gleanings 
for  one  year  at  $1.50 ;  or  if  you  have  already  sub- 
scribed a  year  or  more  in  advance  you  can  have  the 
book  postpaid  for   75   cents. 

My  opinion  is,  that  "  The  Dollar  Hen  "  is  not  only 
one  of  the  best  books  on  poultry  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as 
a  dozen  other  books.  Perhaps  this  is  extreme,  but 
we  have  very  few  books  that  are  strictly  up-to-date, 
and  still  fewer  that  pitch  right  into  the  superstitions 
and  humbugs  now  scattered  all  through  our  poultry 
books   and  journals. 

5 1  The  New   Rhubarb  Culture 40 

Whenever  apples  are  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  or 
more,  winter-grown  rhubarb  should  pay  big.  It  does 
not  require  an  expensive  house  nor  costly  appliances. 
Any  sort  of  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze  is  all  right 
for  it ;  and  the  small  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
force  the  rhubarb  costs  very  little.  The  book  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth,  full  of  illustrations,  mostly  photos 
from  real  work,  130  pages.  Every  market-gardener 
should  have  this  book  for  the  lessons  taught  indi- 
rectly in  regard  to  forcing  other  crops  besides  rhu- 
barb.     Publisher's   price   50c. 

5 1  Tile  Drainage,  by  W.   I.  Chamberlain 35 

Fully  illustrated,  containinng  every  thing  of  im- 
portance clear  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  single  chapter  on  digging  ditches,  with  the  il- 
ustrations  given  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  should  alone 
make  the  book  worth  what  it  costs  to  every  one  who 
has  occasion  to  lay  ten  rods  or  more  of  tile.  There  is 
s  much  science  in  digging  as  in  doing  almost  any 
thing  else;  and  by  following  the  plan  directed  in  the 
book,  one  man  will  often  do  as  much  as  two  men 
without   this    knowledge. 

5 1  Tomato     Culture 35 

In  three  parts.  Part  first. — By  J.  W.  Day,  of 
Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  in 
the  South  with  some  remarks  by  A.  I.  Root  adapting 
t  to  the  North.  Part  second. — By  D.  Cummins,  of 
Couneaut,  0.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  especially  for 
anning  factories.  Part  third. — By  A.  I.  Root,  treats 
of  plant-growing  for  market  and  high-pressure  gar- 
dening in  general. 

3 1  Winter    Care   of   Horses   and   Cattle 25 

Tliis  is  friend  Terry's  second  book  in  regard  to 
arm  matters ;  but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
lis  potato-book  that  it  reads  almost  like  a  sequel  to 
it.  It  you  have  only  a  horse  or  a  cow,  I  think  it  will 
pay  you  to  invest  in  a  book.  It  has  44  pages  and  4 
cuts. 
8 1  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be  Happy  while 

Doing     It 65 

The  above  book  by  A.  I.  Root  is  a  compilation  of 
papers  published  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  in 
1886,  '7,  and  '8.  It  is  intended  to  solve  the  problem 
•f  finding  occupation  for  those  scattered  over  our 
and  out  of  employment.  The  suggestions  are  prin- 
cipally about  finding  employment  about  your  own 
homes.  The  book  is  mainly  upon  market-gardening, 
iruit-culture,  poultry -raising,  etc.  Illustrated,  188 
I'ages;  cloth. 
8 1  Same,    paper    covers 40 

The  A.  I,  Root  Company,        Medina,  Ohio 


SPEICIAI-  SALE! 

Root's  Goods  Below  Our  Cost 


Beekeepers  will  change  their  minds  and  use  different  kinds  of  supers  all  of 
a  sudden.  Our  trade  used,  before  section-supers,  shipping  cases,  etc.,  while  now 
nearly  every  beekeeper  in  our  locality  produces  bulk  comb  honey,  which,  conse- 
quently, leaves  us  with  a  big  stock  of  section  supers  on  hand,  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  sell  very  cheap  just  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  all  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, just  as  we  received  them  from  the  factory,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  only  we  have  hardly  any  more  sale  for  them  in  our  local- 
ity. 

60  2  P-8 37  each 

100  4  I-IO 55  each 

80  2  I-IO 40  each 

35  4  S-10 55  each 

75  2  S-10 45  each 

10,000  4  X  5  X  13/8  plain  sections,  100  for  .55 ;  300  for  $2.00 ;  1000  for  $3.70. 


70  2  1-8 

25  4  1-8 

37  each 

50  each 

65  4  S-8 

50  each 

40  2  S-8 

40  4  P-8...... 

37  each 

50  each 

SHIPPING-CASES 

With  glass,  in  lots  of  10  100 

150  24-lb.  regular  4-row  for  41/4  x  li/g  sections $1.30  $12.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  41/4  x  1%  sections 90  8.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  414  x  I1/2  sections 85  8.00 

100  24-lb.  regular  4-row  f or  4  x  5  x  1%  sections 1.20  11.50 

150  12-lb.  regular  3-row  for  4  x  5  x  is/g  sections 90  8.50 


HONEY-CANS 

As  in  previous  seasons,  we  have  prepared  a  very  large  and  complete  stock 
of  honey-cans  in  our  warehouse,  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  you.  Our 
honey-cans  this  season  are  the  product  of  the  largest  independent  can-manufac- 
turing company  in  the  United  States,  and  are  warranted  to  be  the  best  grade 
possible  to  procure.  Every  can  and  case  is  fully  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  The  boxes  are  of  the  very  best  material  that  can  be  obtained  for 
packing  honey-cans,  being  strong  and  substantial,  and  securely  nailed  with  ce- 
ment-coated nails. 

Prices  quoted  on  application.  Full  line  of  Root's  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
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TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD  CO. 

(.Incorporated) 

Cor.  Nolan  CSi  CHerry  Sts.,  Satn  Antonio,  Texas 


Fiictory  and  W'.iieliousf 


To  Our  Friends  and  Patrons: 

In  presenting-  our  claims  for  a  continuance  of  the  generous  patronage  bestowed  upon 
us  during'  the  past  year,  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  facts  concerning  the  bee  industry,  which 
may  serve  to  interest  our  patrons  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  comb  foundation  and  beekeeiDers' 
supplies,  we  were  compelled  to  enlarge  our  capacity,  install  new  maehineiy,  and  otherwise 
improve  our  plant,  enabling  us  to  produce  500  pounds  of  comb  foundation  per  day.  This 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  generous  patronage  given  us  during  the  past  years. 

Although  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  enough  beeswax  to  supply  the  demand, 
we  have  on  hand  a  much  larger  stock  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  We  also  buy  and  sell 
I'.oney  at  ruling  prices.  On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  product  the  prices 
in  Texas  have  been  higher  than  in  many  other  States.  Bulk  comb  honey,  in  the  5%-inch 
frames,  same  as  described  in  our  catalog,  page  11,  Fig.  540,  is  produced  almost  exclusively 
in  Texas.    In  nearly  all  parts  of  tliis  State  it  is  best  to  use  the  ten-frame  hives. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  management  to  increase  materially  the  capital  of  the 
company,  with  the  view  of  carrying  a  stock  of  supplies  that  will  meet  all  the  requiremeuts 
of  the  trade.  This  will  enable  us  to  effect  prompt  shipments  at  all  times,  and  thus  avoid 
any  delay  and  annoyance  to  customers  on  account  of  shortage  of  stock. 

It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  accord  our  customers  all  possible  courtesies  and  considera- 
tion in  any  matters  that  may  arise.  Mistakes  will  occur  at  times,  as  is  only  natural,  and 
we  only  ask  that  they  be  brought  to  our  attention  so  that  they  may  be  rectified.  Our  cus- 
tomers may  be  assured  of  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  as  reasonable  prices  as  are  consistent 
with  business  methods. 

Our  catalog  on  request.    Address 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TiriC  WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 


Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  yoar  nearest  Dbtribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


^"''Western  Honey  Bee 

is  making-  good  as  the  rt'sult  of  organizeil  co- 
operation in  the  West.  Our  contributors  write 
about  colonies  of  bees  by  the  hundreds,  and 
honey  in  car  lots.  Be  one  of  our  family,  and 
help  us  and  yourself  by  subscribing-  and  writ- 
ing for  the  W.  H.  B.  $1  a  year.  Sample  free. 
ADVERTISERS  get  results  for  money  spent 
with  us.  Rates  on  application.  California 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  owners. 


Business  Office  Address 

The  Western  Honey  Bee 

3497  Eagle  St.,  Los  Angeles 


WANTED! 

NEW  CROP  HONEY 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

OOiVIB 

ESPECIALLY 

Write  us,  stating-  quantity,  quality,  style  of  sec- 
tions, when  ready  for  shipment,  etc.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission. 


Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York 

265-7  Greenwich  St.  82  86  Murray  St. 


Established  1885 


We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  W^e 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


HOW  FAR   CAN  A  BEE 

SEE? 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How^  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think ! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


1. 00  per  year.     lOe  a  single  copy. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


Queens  of  Moore's  Strain 

of  Italians  reared  by  F.  L.  Aulick 

located  in  mating  distance  of  Moore's  bees,  are 

winners.     One    trial   will    convince    the    most 

skeptical.    Untested,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  i|9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

(See  below)     F.  L.  Aulick,  Rt.  3,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

This  is  to  certify  that  F.  L.  Aulick  has  been  with  me  the 
past  two  seasons,  and  understands  thoroug:hIy  the  rearing:  ot 
superior  queens,  and  that  he  is  reliable;  and  any  agreement 
that  he  makes  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Morg-an,  Ky.,  Aug.  9,  1913.  J.  P,  Moore. 


Ruby  FREE^ 

To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 

Gem  (U.S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  diamond  that 
stands  all  tests  and  baa  permanent  dazzling 
brilliancy,  wo  make  this  special  offer: 

.     ..  .,  — „ention  this  advertisement  and  send  as  5  two-cent 

I  stamps  for  our  beautiful  Art  Cataloe  "The  Story  of  the  Maztec 
Gem,"  we  will  send  you  free  with  catalog  a  genuine  uncut 
Navajo  Ruby  (sells  at  60c,)  bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 
^,ogetner  with   a  cost-price  offer   for  cutting  and  mounting. 

WriU  today:     FRANCIS    E.    LESTER    COMPANY 
Dept.  620,       M«sllla  Park,  Nt  Mex.  ^mmm 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  ^""'ih„^™;^l.J"^i°47^^^^^^ 
It  Pays  to  Suy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g°  b.  lewu  company,  watertown, wu! 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  other-\vise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  Wlien  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer, 
commission  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elim- 
inated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 


EASTERN    GRADING   RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one  eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood 
well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled. 

No.  1.- — ^Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight   section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   STATE   BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER   13,    1911. 

FANCY  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13%   ounces. 

No.  1.— Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outsidf  row  next  to  the  woo<l.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13%   ounces. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  OULTURI 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2.- — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  mor« 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,  light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston.- — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb, 
16  to  17;  white  extracted,  10  to  11.  Beeswax,  30. 
There  is  an  active  demand  for  white  comb  honey. 

Boston,   Sept.  4.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Indianapolis. — Honey  is  now  moving  freely. 
Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16  to  17 ;  No.  1 
white,  one  cent  less ;  finest  extracted,  9  to  10  cents 
in  square  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  de- 
mand, and  producers  are  being  paid  32  cents,  cash 
or  trade. 

Indianapolis,  Sept.  10.         Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Albany. — The  honey  demand  is  improving  some- 
what, but  prices  are  problematical  as  yet.  We  hear 
conflicting  reports  about  the  crop ;  but  the  general 
report  is  a  short  crop ;  and  we  are  asking  full  prices 
for  receipts  so  fai- — 16  to  17  for  white;  15  for  mix- 
ed white,  and  hope  to  sustain  these  prices.  White 
extracted  brings  9  to  9  %  ;  amber,  7  %  to  8 ;  buck- 
wheat 7  to  7%. 

Albany,  Sept.  6.  H.  R.  Wright. 


Kansas  City. — Since  our  last  quotations  on  hon 
ey,  two  cars  of  Western  comb  honey  have  been  un- 
loaded on  our  market,  consequently  prices  are  some- 
what lower ;   demand  fair.    We  quote  as  follows :  No. 

1  white  comb,  24-section  cases,  $3.25  to  $3.35;  No. 

2  ditto,  $3.00;  No.  1  amber,  $3.00  to  $3.15;  No.  2 
amber  and  dark  ditto,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  extracted 
white,  per  pound,  8%.    Beeswax,  25  to  28. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Company. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  3. 

Honey  reports  continued  on  page  5. 
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DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  neareit  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  WU. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having  Fancy  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.  We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     No  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.  We  remit  the  very 

day  shipment  is  received. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  WALNUT  STREET 


'  The  Busy  Bee  Men ' 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


P.  S. — Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  wax 
from  the  slumgum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for  render- 
ing.   Write  for  full  particulars. 


SEPTEMBER   15,   1913 


SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  We  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Schenectady. — The  white  comb  honey  received 
up  to  this  time  has  come  from  local  producers,  and 
is  of  inferior  quality,  combs  being  more  or  less  dis- 
colored, and  not  well  filled.  Buckwheat  grades  are 
better,  but  no  great  amount  is  ready  for  market.  We 
think  fancy  white  clover  will  bring  16  to  18;  other 
grades,  13  to  14,  according  to  quality ;  buckwheat, 
12  to  13.  We  have  made  no  sales  of  extracted  in 
quantities  yet,  and  are  not  in  position  to  quote  actu- 
al prices  from  sales. 

Schenectady,   Sept.  4.  Chas.   MacCulloch, 


New  York. — Receipts  of  the  new  crop  of  comb 
honey  are  rather  light  as  yet ;  demand  is  good,  and 
we  quote  as  follows:  No.  1  and  fancy  white  15  to 
16;  some  strictly  choice  quality  will  sell  as  high  as 
17  ;  off  grades,  iS  to  14.  There  are  no  prices  estab- 
lished as  yet  on  buckwheat  comb  honey,  as  none  has 
arrived.  We  think,  however,  that  it  will  find  ready 
sale  at  about  12  cts.  per  lb.  Extracted  remains  about 
the  same;  prices  unchanged,  with  sufficient  supply 
to  meet  all  demands  with  the  exception  of  California 
sage.    Beeswax  is  steady  at  31   to   32. 

New  York,  Sept.  5.         Hildreth  &  Seqelken. 


St.  Louis. — The  arrivals  of  honey  here  to  date 
have  exceeded  those  of  ordinary  seasons,  and  the 
present  market  is  not  very  active.  Southern  honey 
in  barrels  and  cans  has  been  coming  in  this  market 
quite  freely  within  the  last  two  weeks.  Extracted 
honey  is  selling  slowly,  and  we  quote  it  in  barrels  at 
6  to  6%  cents,  and  in  five-gallon  cans  at  G'^  to  6% 
cents.  Fancy  comb  honey  is  nearly  nominal,  and  not 
moving  at  all  here  at  present,  owing  to  the  warm 
weather.  However,  w  quote  No.  1  fancy  white  at 
15  to  16;  No.  2,  14  to  15;  light  amber,  12  to  14. 
Bv  the  case,  fancy  white  comb  honey  will  bring  from 
$3.00  to  $3.50  per  case;  No.  2,  $2.50  to  $3.00, 
according  to  quality.  Dark  and  broken  honey  is  al- 
most unsalable.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  but  is 
lower,  and  is  now  selling  at  30  cents  for  prime. 
Inferior  and  impure  sells  for  less. 

R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,   Mo.,   Sept.  4. 


Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 


"  peace  ox  earth,  good  will  to  men." 
In  renewing  my  subscription  to  Gleanings,  please 
XJermit  me  to  say  the  help  I  have  received  from  a 
single  copy  in  handling  bees  has  been  worth  more 
than  I  have  paid  for  a  whole  year's  subscription. 
And  those  blessed  Home  talks!  Eternity  alone  will 
reveal  the  good  they  have  done.  Many  years  ago, 
because  of  the  great  uplift  these  talks  had  given 
him,  my  attention  was  first  called  to  Gleanings  by 
one  Fayette  Lewis,  of  Shenandoah,  Va.  Living  with 
this  journal  in  my  home  for  these  years,  I  am  now 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  of  it,  as  was  said  of  the  Mas- 
ter,  it   goes   "  about   doing  good." 

Purcellville,  Va.,  July  30.  J.  T.  Grubb. 


KIND   word   from   a   new   subscriber. 

I  have  recently  subscribed  for  Gleanings,  and 
to  say  I  am  well  pleased  with  it  would  be  a  mild 
way  of  expressing  myself.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  being  editor  of  such  a  nice  little  semi-monthly 
magazine,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  no  true  lover  of 
bees  could  help  appreciating  the  many  helps  that  are 
to  be  had  in  tlie  short  sketches  printed  therein.  I 
have  observed  in  the  few  numbers  I  have  received 
that  all  articles  published  are  good  clean  reading — 
a  fact  that  can  not  be  said  of  a  large  part  of  the 
literature  published  throughout  the  land  to-day.  In 
your  August  1st  number  the  temperance  articles 
should  sink  deeply  into  the  minds  of  all;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  of  ours  who 
would  he  greatly  benefited  if  they  would  read  care- 
fully this  short  but  helpful  sketch.  I  address  yon 
as  I  would  address  a  commander  of  the  army,  real- 
izing that  back  of  you  there  are  many  who  are  hard 
at  work  gathering  for  the  good  of  mankind  articles 
which   are  profitable   and  instructive. 

A.  H.  Baetlett,  Agt.  M.  &  W.  R.  R.  R. 

Marshfield,  Vt.,  Aug.  21. 


Banking  Quarters 
Suited  to  Out-of- 
town  Depositors... 


Efficiency  in  handling  the  ac- 
counts of  people  living-  at  a 
distance  from  Medina  has  al- 
ways marked  the  service  of 
the  Savings  Deposit  Bank 
Company. 

Distinctive  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  handling  accounts  by 
mail  is  assured,  as  Banking 
by  Mail  is  a  feature  of  this 
safe  Bank. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

The  Bank  that  Pays  4  per  cent 


HONEY 


COMB   AND 
EXTRACTED 


We  buy  and  sell,  carlots  or  less. 
Honey  producers  of  the  Pacific 
States  get  in  touch  with  us.    .     . 


LEUTZINGER  &  LANE 

420  to  424  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE    "  CABIN    IN    THE    WOODS,"    ETC. 

The  old  "  cabin  in  the  woods  "  made  me  homesick, 
for  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  country  around 
there,  and  I  know  almost  everybody  you  mentioned. 
You  seemed  to  tell  me  just  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
My  father  lived  up  there  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  it 
has  been  16  or  18  years  since  we  came  back  to  In- 
diana. We  lived  just  a  little  way  south  of  the  Bing- 
ham church.  I  am  32  years  old  now,  and  have  a 
wife  and  two  little  girls.  I  farm  for  a  living,  Ibut 
I  have  a  few  bees.  I  had  four  colonies  in  the  spring, 
have  increased  to  ten,  and  have  taken  about  400  lbs. 
of  comb  honey.  I  hope  you  may  live  long  and  con- 
tinue to   "  do  good." 

Crete,   Ind.,    Aug.    20.  Murlie   Brown. 

[My  good  friend,  I  too  often  feel  homesick  when 
I  even  think  of  the  old  cabin  in  the  woods  and  the 
happy  hours  I  spent  there.  Were  it  not  for  the  terri- 
ble winters,  and  oftentimes  deep  snows,  I  honestly 
believe  I  would  rather  live  in  the  region  of  the 
Grand  Traverse  Bay  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  If  you  can  keep  on  increasing  four  colonies 
to  ten  with  400  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  you  should  be 
satisfied  to  stay  where  you  are.  Give  our  regards  to 
the  little  girls,  and,  for  that  matter,  I  should  like  to 
send  my  regards  to  all  the  rest  of  the  little  girls  in 
the  whole  wide  world. — ^A.   I.  R.] 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND  HOME  INTERESTS. 

Established  1873.  CIRCULATION  35,000.  Issued  semi-monthly. 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:  Fourth-page,  $12.50;   half-page, 

$25.00 ;  page,  $50.00. 
Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Prefen-ed  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additicnal. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  ten  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2%  inches. 
Column  lenglh,  8  inches. 
Columns  to  page,  2  (regular  magazine  page). 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 
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RUSH  ORDERS 

BY  MAIL. — Has  your  "  forgettery  "  been  working?  And  right  this  minute  you  need 
foundation  or  other  items.  See  page  1  of  our  catalog,  and  it  gives  parcel-post  rates  on 
various  articles. 

BY  EXPRESS. — Larger  shipments  than  can  go  by  mail  we  can  rush  out  at  once.  Par- 
cel-post and  express  orders  receive  our  first  attention. 

BY  FREIGHT. — Our  rule  is  "ship  same  day  the  order  is  received,"  and  we  break  it 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Notice  that  Lansing  is  the  railroad  center  of  Michigan 
from  which  freight  shipments  can  be  delivered  quickest. 


And  we  fill  all  orders  with  Root's 
losf.     Beeswax  wanted. 


s.     Just  remember  that  too.     Send  for  cata- 


M.  H.  HUNT  &,  SON,   LANSING,  MICH 


OPPOSITE    LAKE    SHORE    DEPOT. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest   catalog    price.    Two  lines  of  railroad — 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 


IF  YOU  USE 

bee  supplies  you  should  have  our  catalog. 

We    sell    the  best    No.  25  jar  made. 

Heavy  cartons  that  protect  honey. 

I.  J.STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glon   Cove,  L.  I. 


MwraBw^ 


^■p.uo    YDE.v     ^    . 

^jSwarth_more,o 


rT^ 


Am  now  shipping  Untested  Queens 
from  My 

Celebrated  Pedigreed  Strain 

My  bees  are  the  product  of  many 
years  of  breedintc  by  SWARTH- 
MORE  and  HENRY  ALLEY.  Both 
names  stand  out  like  beacon  lights 
among  our  past  and  present 
breeders,  for  the  best  queens  ever 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
Never  had  foul  brood. 

Swarthmore   Apiaries, 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Tlie  A  B  C   off   Bee   Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees,  712  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully 
treated  by  experts.  Price  $2.00  postpaid;  money 
refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertowo,  Wis. 


'Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


•  If 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  j^our  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  60-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       -       TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"  Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 
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"  if  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


A  bounteous  crop  of  finest  quality  honey  has  been  secured,  and,  resuhing 
from  the  needs  of  beekeepers  in  supplies,  I  have  experienced  the  busiest 
season  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  demand  for  the  Root  Goods  has 
been  excessive,  and  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  keeping  my  stock  com- 
plete and  filling  orders  promptly.  To  do  this  my  helfiers  and  myself  were 
required  to  apply  ourselves  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day.  We 
were,  of  course,  glad  enough  to  do  this,  but  I  am  going  to  oflfer  some 
attractive  discounts  for  supplies  to  be  used  next  year  if  ordered  early,  and 
this  will  reduce  the  task  of  having  so  much  to  look  after  at  the  busy  sea- 
son. I  believe  the  discounts  will  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned.  I 
am  alwaya  glad  to  quote  lowest  estimates  on  any  list  of  goods. 

A  feature  on  which  I  am  now  specializing  is  sending  goods  by  parcel  post. 
If  you  are  within  150  miles  of  Indianapolis  I  can  have  your  goods  deliv- 
ered to  your  home  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  if  the  package  doesn't  weigh 
over  20  pounds. 

Veedersburg,  Ind. 
Walter  JS.  Ponder,  Indianapolis. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  shipment  of 
goods  which  I  ordered  a  few  days  ago.  They  were  brought  to  my 
house  before  I  thought  you  had  time  to  make  up  the  order,  and 
you  well  deserve  your  motto,  "  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send 
to  Pouder."  I  inclose  another  order  and  will  be  glad  if  you  will 
send  as  quick.  Yours  tridy,  James  A.  Lynch. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss  to  the  beekeep- 
er. If  you  are  in  need  of  more  sections,  foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper 
honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or  any  thing  required  about  the  bees,  I  believe  1  can 
make  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  me  My  catalog  mailed  free  to  any 
address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root  catalog  in  ordering, 
prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  you  send  your  wax 
here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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OME 

EASONADLE 

UGGESTIONS. 


Bee-escapes, 
Honey-extractors, 
Uncapping-knlves, 
Shipping-cases, 
Glass  Jars, 
Honey  Labels, 
Veils,  Smokers, 


Bee-brushes, 

Wax-presses, 

Hive-tools 

Tin  Cans. 

Cartons, 

Bee  Books, 

Gloves. 


You  are  doubtless  in  need  of  and  ready  to 
order  one  or  more  of  these  items.  You  want 
ROOT  QUALITY  and  I'EIRCE  SERVICE  of 
course.  Why  not  include  with  tliis  order  the 
hives,  supers,  sections,  foundation,  etc.,  you 
will  need  for  ne.xt  season?  Prices  are  lower 
now  than  they  will  be  in  the  spring.  Then  it 
will  be  a  grreat  satisfaction  to  have  every 
thing-  ready  for  immediate  use  when  needed, 
and  so  be  immune  from  the  vexation  and  loss 
that  may  result  from  unavoidable  delays  dur- 
ing the  rush  season. 

The  flooded  stock  is  pretty  nearly  closed 
out.  A  few  odds  and  ends  remain.  If  you 
can  use  any  slightly  damaged  goods  at  very 
low  prices,  write  for  list. 

Look  the  catalog  over  and  make-up  your 
order  now.  Do  not  hesitate  to  order  even 
any  small  article  needed,  as  the  lower  parcel- 
post  rates  now  in  effect  insure  delivery  at 
trifling  expense. 


E.  W.  Peirce,  Zancsvillc,  0. 

Alrdome  Bldg.,  South  Sixth  St. 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON,  McLachlen  Building-,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  i.  Root  Co. 


tjtS  ^^M>*A^^  m»m     is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

cSOSlOn   New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


182  Friend  Street 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

Kv-ery  THin^  in  Supplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices       Save  Freight 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence,  R.  i. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  tor  discounts — we  can  gave  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

128  Grand  Avenue 


.     .     ROOT'S   .     . 

POWER  HONEY  -  EXTRACTORS 

Our  new  catalog  is  full  of  information  about  these  labor-saving 
machines.  With  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  the 
power  extractors  are  being  sold  largely  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  present  demand  is  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Read  what  a  California  producer  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
disinterested  party,  which  we  are  permitted  to  see  and  publish : 

Gentlemen  : — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  ball-bearing  Root 
Automatic  extractor,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  This  machine  runs 
so  easy  that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and  the  men, 
while  using  the  No.  17,  which  I  formerly  had,  could  average  only  1000  lbs.  per  day, 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  2000  lbs.  with  but  one  additional  man.  No 
apiary  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  The  A.I.  Root  Co.  for  making  an  invention  that  is  such 
a  satisfaction,  and  financially  to  the  honey-producers'  interests. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.  B.  B.  Hogaboom. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  new  catalog 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

New  York,  139-141  Franklin  St.  Chicago,  213-231  Institute  Place  Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St. 

Des  MQines,  565  W.  7th  St.        St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.        Syracuse,  1631  Genesee  St. 

Washington,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  many  large  centers 
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Shipping  Seasoi\ 

is  Here 

Are  you  prepared  for  it?  Be  forehanded,  and 
have  your  Shipping  Cases  all  ready.  .  We 
carry  a  large  line  of  these  and  other  goods. 
Our  catalog  for  1913  will  be  sent  on  request. 

^Sections  and  Fotindation 

A  half  million  sections  on  hand,  and  a  ton  or 
more  foundation  ready  for  instant  shipment. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

.    .    THE    .    . 

N^^  American  Bee  Journal 

IT  l=L.E 


Friexd  Dadant: — Say,  do  you  folks  know  that 
the  Old  Reliable  is  just  more  than  forging  to  the 
front?  Yours  truly, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  9.         A.  D.  D.  Wood. 


NEW  Editor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  Dlustrated 

Free  Sample  Copy  $1.00  a  Year 

C.  P.  DADANT  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 

American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


TOLEDO 

PORT  HURON 

GODERICH 


C^ 


E  CHARMS  OF  OUR  SUMMER  SEA 


i 


Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in 

America 
WhorO  Ynil   Pan  Hn  ^°  flatter  to  what  point  you  want  to  go.  use  D.  &  C. 
llllClC    lUU   UCill  UU   Line  Steamers  operating  to  all  important  ports. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  May  1  st  to  November  1  st.  City  of 
Detroit  III  and  City  of  Cleveland  III,  two  of  the  largest  side  wheel  steamers  in  the  world, 
on  this  division  June  J  0th  to  September  1 0th.  Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  April  1 5th  to  December  1  st.  During  July  and  August  two  boats  out  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 

Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.    T 
Day  Stopover  allowed  at  Alpena  either  direction  on  tourist  tickets  without  additional 
cost.    Daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  trips  weekly,  June  15th  to 
September  10th  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  Monday 
up-bound  and  Saturday  down-bound. 

Special  Day  Trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During:  July  and  August 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  out  of  Detroit;  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  of  Cleveland. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  AVAILABLE :— Tickets  reading  via  any  rail 
line  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  will  be  honored 
for  transportation  on  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  in  either  direction. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustr-ted  Pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:    L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen' I  Mgr. 

Cr\B/G>  ^^*^®**  *  Cleveland 
^2^^C^  Navigation  Company 


i:i 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HOHEY 


BY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  wbich  will  tell 
yoD  who  is  yoor  nearett  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wb. 


ave$5to$40 

8  Months  to  Pay 

Get  fat  tor y  prices  on 
Kalamazoo  Stoves — 
30  Days'  Free  Trial 
A  Year's  Approval  Test 

and  SIOO.OOO  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee. 


A  KaiaHvazoQ  ^.. 

'XX.SX  Direct  to  You  IS" 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments — 400  Styles 

Fine  base  burners —class  oven  door  ranges— all  kinds 
and  all  styles,  with  latest  improvements.  Nowhere 
can  you  find  better  quality— over  250,000  buyers 
prove  it.  Orders  filled,  freight  paid,  the  day  they 
arrive.  Bfail  a  postal  rard  for  catalog  No.  416 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,   Mfrs.,   Kalamazoo,   Midiigan 


Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting 
Grading  and  Packing  Apples 


PackYour^^ 
Apples  Properly 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  "Modern  Methods 

of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples"  — 

the  most  practical  book  on  handling  the  apple  crop. 

'  Tells  the  new  and  beyer  methods— shows  how  yc;i 

can  get  more  profit.    Write  tocr.y  for  a  copy  of  this 

book— sent  free  —  also  our  booklet,  "Scalecide, 

the  Tree  Saver."     Tel'.s  why  it  pays  to  spray — 

when  to  spray  with  "Scalecide",  etc. 

Our  Service  Department 

Everything  here  in  ri^ht  up-to-theminuteappli- 

'  ^^nces  for  the  iruit  groover  and  trucker  at  money  .^ 

■ing  prices.     Tell  us  your  needs. 

B.G.PRATT  CO., Dept.  6. 

50ClinrchSt.,N.T. 
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C^-^''-^ 


THE 


nvBW 


Good5ense 


Gives^a^natural  and  healthful  support 
to  the  entire  foot-structure,  strength- 
ens the  ankle,  holds  arch  in  place  — 
protects  against  injury,  and  ^prevents 
"flat-foot."  A  first  aid  toj^shapely 
and  healthy  foot-growth.  ! 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  30  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  Filled, 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing"  DETROIT  "  Kerosene  En- 
g-ine  shipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial, 
proTes  kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most 
powerfnl  fuel.  If  sa'Istied,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  g-iven  on  reliable  farm  en- 
g-ine;  if  not,  pay  nothing.  No  waste,  no 
evaporation,  no  explosion  from  ooal  oil. 

Gasoline  GOING  UP! 

Gasoline  Is  9c  to  15e  hlg-her  than 
coal  oil,  and  still  g'oing-  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
pints  e-nsollne. 

AMAZING  "DETROIT" 

—only  engine  runninif  on  coal  oil 
suocessfully;  uses  alcohol,  gasoline 
and  benzine,  too.  Starts  without 
cranking:.  Only  three  moving:  parts 
— no  cams — no  sprockets — no  gears 
—no  valves — the  utmost  in  simplic- 
ity, power  and  strength.  Mounted  ou  skids.  All 
sizes,  t  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Engine  tested  be- 
fore crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  com.  rune 
home  electric  lighting  plant.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 
Sent  any  place  on  IB  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engine 
till  vou  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving  "DETROIT." 
thousands  in  use.  Coats  only  postal  to  And  out.  If  you  are 
first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  g-et  Speolal  Extra- 
Low  Inlroduelory  price.    Write  (138) 

Dstrell  Ensln*  Works,  373  Bellevue  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Make  Hens  Lay 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vlsforou"  chick 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UAMM'C    LATEST   MODEL 
MAnn    O  BONE-CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs,    l 
Days' Free  Trial.   No  money  In  advance.   Book  free 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  87,  MILFORD,  MASS 


] 


BEESWAX 
WANTED! 


Recent  demand  for  comb  foundation 
has  been  good,  and  our  stock  of  bees- 
wax is  runnintr  low.  We  oflFer  for  good 
average  quality  and  prompt  shipment 
30  cts.  per  lb.  cash,  or  32  in  trade,  de- 
livered at  Medina.  Shipments  from 
the  Pacific  coast  should  be  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  From  other  Western  points, 
pack  in  double  bags  to  get  the  most 
favorable  rate.  Be  sure  to  mark  the 
shipment  so  it  can  be  identified  when 
it  arrives,  and  send  us  a  shipping  re- 
ceipt with  a  statement  of  gross,  tare, 
and  net  weight  shipped.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  gives  us  something  to 
check  so  as  to  determine  whether  any 
has  been  lost  in  transit. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


Pay  No  Mdi*e 
Than  Witte'S  Price 


Get  my  latest  Raduced  Factory  Prices,  and  " 

my  great  new  Free  Book  before  you  buy  any  en- 
gine. Be  yourowndealer,  and  make  all  middle- 
men's profits.  1  quote  you  direct,  underall  other 
good  engines  and  save  you  half  the  usual  prices. 

WITTE  Ente 

GASOLINE. CAS,  AND  KETOSENE 


64  styles  and  sizes, 1?^ to 40  H.P.  Standardfor 
27  years.  Recommended  byusersinallpartsof  the 
world.  Use  kerosene  and  other  low  grade  fuels, 
besides  gasoline  and  gas.  Cheaper  power.  No 
watching.  No  Cranking  to  Start.  Electric  appa- 
ratus insures  easy  starting.  Coutinuous running, 
Bummer  or  winter,  day  and  night,  if  necessary. 

New  Book  FREE  by  Return  Mail. 

ED.  H.  WjTTF.  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO., 


60 


I  938  Ouklunc!  Am'duk, 
aan.sas  City,  IIo. 


Days 
Free- 

Trlal  - 


r^- 


5 

Year! 

Gu; 

ant 


ITALIAN    BEES    AND    QUEENS 

Extra  fine,  warranted,  tested  queen.  $1.00;  un- 
tested. 76  cts.;  three-frame  nucleus,  with  queen, 
$2.76.    Full    colonies   in  eig-ht-frame    Dovetailed 
liives,  $6.60.    Try  me  for  rush  order. 
J.  L.  FAJEN,    .         STOVER,  MISSOURI 


SEPTEMBER  15,   1913 
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TENNESSEE- BRED 

QUEENS 

41  Years'  Experience  in  Queen-rearing 
Breed  S-band  Italians  Only 


I  am  at  last  up  with  all  contracts,  and  can 
fill  orders  by  return  mail  —  two  to  five 
dozen  daily.  Prices  for  remainder  of  sea- 
son: 

Untested,  one  for  75c: 
six  fir  $4.00: 
twtlve  for  $7  50. 

Tested,  double  these  prices. 

The  very  best  BREEDER,  $10.00. 

Select  Breeder,  $5.00. 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 


JoKn  M.  Davis 


Spring  Hill, 


Tennessee 


QUEENS"3-band  Italians 

73  cts.  each,  $i.25  for  6,  $8.00  per  doz. 

If   these  queens    fail    to    please    your 

money  will  be  returned. 


L.  H.  ROBEY 

WORTHINCTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


BEEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer,  send 
us  samples  of  quality:  state  quantities,  and  how  pack- 
ed. We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  31c  cash  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax. 
CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterers:  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  75  cts. :  select  tested,  $1.. 50.  Plans 
"  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15c:  "  How  to  Increase," 
15c;  both  for  25c.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


QUEENS 

AND  BEES 


An  improved  superior  strain  of  Italians  is  what 
QUIRIN  RAISES.  Our  stock  is  Northern  bred  and 
hardy — all  stock  being:  wintered  on  summer  stands. 

We  sent  fifty  nuclei  to  J.  D.  Nixon,  of  Lafargre,  Wis., 
and  July  20th  (of  same  yean  he  wrote  us  saying:  they 
did  just  splendid,  as  at  that  date  they  had  already  filled 
their  supers,  and  that  he  would  have  to  extract  them. 
We  have  files  of  similar  testimonials. 


Prices  for  rest  of  season 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  breeders.  

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . . 
Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. 

Full  colonies  on  8-frames 

One  pound  bees,  no  queen 

Half  pound  bees,  no  queen. . . . 


75 
1  00 

1  50 
3  00 
5  00 

2  25 

3  25 
5  00 
1  50 
1  00 


?  4  00 
5  00 
8  00 

15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 
8  00 
5  00 
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$  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


22  00 
3,'  00 


Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  nuclei,  and  colonies;  if  wanted  before  June  1, 
add  25  per  cent.  QUEENS  NOW  READY.  Safe  delivery 
and  pure  mating:  eruaranteed.  Over  20  years  a  breeder. 
Testimonials  and  circular  free. 


QUIRIN -THE -QUEEN -BREEDER 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  ITALIANS 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

that  fill  the  supers  quick 
With  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They    have    won  a  world-wide    reputation   for 
honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  85.00;  12,  $9.00. 
Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00;  12,  $11.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 
Queen-breeder.  Route  1 ,  Morgan,  Ky. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE! 

NOW  is  the  Time  to  Requeen  Your  Bees 

We  have  some  very  choice  red-clover  Italian  queens 
that  we  will  send  lay  return  mail.    Tested,  $1.00;  six, 
$5.00.     Untested,  75c  each:  six,  $4.00.    We  will  guaran- 
tee every  queen  to  give  satisfaction. 

Fred  Leininger  &  Son,  Delphos,  Ohio 


^H^  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE  send  for  Annual  catalog  which  will  tell 
A  or  DTDrcoT  ifti  Ai  I  Droorr»TC  ^°^  *'"'  '*  y""  °«arest  Distribater. 
ARE   PERFECT   IN   ALL    RESPECTS     G.  B.Lewis  Company.  Watertown.WU. 
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PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 

/Please  use  coupon  below,  cheok-\ 
Ving  the  numbers  of  items  wanted./ 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

t  MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 

J-  WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the  "Spec- 
tator," of  the  Outlook,  of  New  York.  A 
ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the  experiences 
of  this  well-known  writer.  You  will  read 
the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay  it  down. 
Free. 
O  THE    BEEKEEPER    AND    FRUIT- 

^  GROWER.  A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  protitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 

CATALOG  OP  BEEKEEPERS'  SUP- 
PLIES. Our  complete  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  to   any  address  on  request. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 
A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per- 
plexing matter.    Price  10  cts. 

HABITS  OF  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of 
the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  712 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
half  leather,  $2.75. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents. 

BACK- YARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six  in- 
teresting lessons  written  in  readable  news- 
paper style.  Many  facts  encouraging  the 
"City  Bound"  man  or  woman  with  the 
back-to-the-land  longing.    Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet  we 
publish  for  free  distribution.  Illustrated 
throughout;  84  pages. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted,  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,  if  required. 

CUT   COUPON    HERE   

The  A.  I.  Boot  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked.    I  enclose 


4 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 


$ 

.  .to   cover 

the 

cost. 

1    1    1    2 

4 

7|8|9 

lo 

11  1  12 

13 

14   1 

Name 

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D. 
Toivn 


B.  C. 


State. 


FRENCH'S 

POULTRY  MUSTARD 

Used  and  Recommended  by 

the  Most  Prominent  Judges 

and  Breeders  in  the  United 

States. 


The  London  Feathered  World  says, 
' '  Poultrj^  Mustard  not  only  increases 
the  egg-  yield  but  improves  fertility." 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  you,  free  of  charge,  a  copy  of  a  pam- 
phlet edited  by  Ralph  Allen,  of  Herts,  Eng- 
land, the  conductor  of  the  original  English 
experiments  with  mustard.  The  book  con- 
tains a  full  account  of  these  experiments,  to- 
gether with  testimonials  from  some  of  the 
most  prominent  American  users  of  French's 
Poultry  Mustard. 

The  time  to  begin  the  use  of  French's 
Poultry  Mustard  is  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  moulting  season.  At  this 
time  its  results  are  most  valuable. 

Write  Now  lo 

The  R.  T.  French  Company 

Mustard  Makers 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  D. 


CONTAINERS 


FOR 


Comb  and  .  .  .  . 
Extracted  Honey 


We  offer  this  year  a  very  com- 
plete line  of  cartons  for  comb 
honey — any  size  or  color,  with 
any  desired  printing.  Bottles, 
jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
honey  with  capacity  ranging 
from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a 
barrel.  .  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  our  assortment  of 
Friction-top  Pails  and  to  tin 
cans  of  J,  1,  5  gallon  capacity. 

Get  full  Information, 
prices,  and  samples. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 


Medina,  Ohio 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notice!  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
26  cents  per  line.  AdTertisenients  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
adrertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Bronzed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts. ;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000,      Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

For  Sale. — Well-ripened  honey,   clover  blend. 
Chas.  Zweily,  Lemout,   111. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honey,  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; Al  quality.  E.  C.  Pike,  St.  Charles,  111. 


For   Sale.- 
lb.  cans. 


-White-clover   extracted  honey   in   60- 
Henry  Hettel,  Marine,   HI. 


For  Sale. — Light  and  amber  extracted  honey  in 
new   60-lb.   cans.     Sample,    5   cts. 

J.  Warren  Sherman,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.         C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,   Kendaia,   N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Several  tons  light-amber  partridge- 
pea  honey,  packed  192  sections  to  carrier,  $19.20, 
f    o.  b.,  Florida.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — Pine  ripe  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  tin 
cans,  two  cans  to  case.  Sample,  5  cts.  Address  C. 
A.  Bunch,  Lakeville,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Buckwheat  extracted  honey  in  60-lb. 
and  200-lb.  kegs  or  10-lb.  pails  for  retail  trade. 

B.  B.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Nice,  thick,  well-ripened  buckwheat 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  S^/^  cts.    Sample  5  cts. 

M.  C.  SiLSBEE,  Rt.  3,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Ripened  on  the  hives.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
every  respect.  J.  F.   MoORE,  Tiffin,   Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  white-clover  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans.  State  how  much  you  want,  and 
I  will  quote  prices.  Leonard  S.  Griggs, 

711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  honey  in  5  and 
10  lb.  pails,  at  10  cts.  per  lb.;  60-lb.  cans  at  8Vz 
cts.  per  lb.  Sample,  5  cts.  Honey  is  well  ripened 
and  thick.  Martin  Carsmoe,  Ruthven,  Iowa. 

For   Sale.— No.   1   white  comb,   $3.50  per   case; 
No.  2,   $3.00,   24  sections  to  case,   six  cases  to  car- 
rier, clover  extracted,  two  60-lb.  cans  to  case,  9  cts. 
Quirin-the-Queen-breedek,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


.For  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.  P.  W.  SowiNSKi,  Bellaire,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Alfalfa  honey ;  choice  comb,  in  24- 
section  cases,  at  $3.25.  Extra-fine  quality  of  extract- 
ed at  9  cts.,  put  up  in  new  60-lb.  cans.  My  honey 
took  sweepstakes  at  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1913. 

Thos.  Atkinson,  Cozad,  Neb. 

Raspberry  Honey  for  sale. — This  honey  was  left 
with  the  bees  until  it  was  all  sealed  and  thoroughly 
ripened.  It  is  thick,  rich,  and  delicious.  It  is  put 
up  in  new  60-lb.  tin  cans.  The  price  is  $6.00  a  can. 
Sample  by  mail,  10  cts.  The  10  cts.  may  be  applied 
on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — A  barrel  of  amber  honey.    Quote  prices 
delivered,   f.o.b.,   Cameron,  Tex.    Frank  MoLkbban. 
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Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — White  extracted  honey.  Send  sample 
and  price.  Section  foundation-mill  for  sale  or  ex- 
change.        W.  H.  Freeman,  Ft.  Covington,  N.  Y. 

We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  thoroughly 
ripened   extracted   honey.     Write   us,    stating   quality 
and  quantity,  with  prices  F.  O.   B.  your  station. 
Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Wanted. — Honey  in  car  lots.  If  you  have  or  ex- 
pect to  have  a  car  of  honey,  or  if  a  car  can  be  had 
in  your  vicinity,  write  to  us  and  state  your  prices, 
delivered   on    car    at   your   station. 

GODEN  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wanted. — A  cimeograph  and  printing  outfit. 

Geo.  E.  Kramer,  "Valencia,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE 

For  Sale. — A  20-acre  farm  and  100  swarms  of 
bees.  L.   FRANCISCO,  Mosinee,   Wis. 

British  Columbia,  West  Kootenay  District;  247 
acres  first-class  fruit  land,  beautifully  situated  in 
fork  of  two  rivers,  Vi  mile  from  railway  station,  20 
miles  from  important  city.  Light  clearing.  Subdivid- 
ed into  15-acre  blocks.  Price  $55  per  acre.  Third 
cash,   balance  to  suit  at  7  per  cent. 

Nelson  Real  Estate  Agency,  Nelson,   B.  C. 

Nature's  Treasure  Garden  is  calling  you.  Come 
South  and  grow  with  the  country.  Land  $15  an 
acre  up ;  cheapest  in  America ;  two  and  three  crops 
grown  yearly ;  ample  markets.  Living  costs  low. 
Climate  very  healthful  and  agreeable.  Farm  lists, 
"  Southern  Field  "  magazine,  and  State  booklets  free. 

M.   V.    Richards,   Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway,  Room  27,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

In  1912  and  '13  our  bees  wintered  perfectly  in 
the  Eureka  concrete  case.  Write  for  circular  and 
learn  about  them.    B.T.  Bosserman,  Williamstown,  O. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies ; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  "The  Penn  Co. 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 

For  ySALE. — U.  S.  Patent  No.  1056783  for  a  bee- 
feeder.  Will  sell  either  outright  or  by  States.  For 
further   information    address 

Mrs.  Jessie  Enhelder,  Rt.  5,  Greenwood,  Wis. 

8000  lbs.  new  crop  of  huUed  yellow-sweet-clover 
seed  (biennial);  10  lbs.  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.10; 
50  to  100  lbs.,  20  cts.  per  lb.;  also  100  lbs.  hulled 
white,  $28.00;  alfalfa  seed,  15  cts.  per  lb. 

R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

For  Sale. — One  hand-operated  paper-cutter  and 
one  check-protector,  a  device  for  protecting  commer- 
cial paper.  The  last  named  will  be  useful  in  busi- 
ness houses,  and  the  first  mentioned  will  be  of  use 
in  a  small  printing  establishment.  I  will  sell  either 
at   far   below   cost.     Correspondence   solicited. 

Mrs.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Fifteen  full  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  $5  per  colony. 
Mrs.  Addie  Jensen,  Federal  Dam,   Minn.  " 

Mismated  Italian  queens  for  30  cts.  each. 

C.  G.  Fenn,  Washington,  Ct. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

For  Sale. — Pure  golden  Italian  queens.    Day-old 
virgins,  50  cts.;  untested,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00. 
S.  H.  RiCKARD,  506  Machesney  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
class.  E.  F.  Atwater,   Meridican,   Ida. 

Notice. — I    have    moved    from    College    Point    to 
Fremont  Center.     No  more  queens  until  May,    1914. 
S.  J.  Maltby,  Fremont  Center,   N.  Y. 

Warranted  purely  mated  golden  Italian  queens, 
fl.OO  each;  six  for  $5.00. 

J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  Mismated  Italians  40  cts. 
each  or   $4.00  per  doz. 

Latshaw  Honey  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

No  more  rush  orders  for  queens  till  Sept.  20. 
Booked  full  till  then. 

A.  J.  Seavey,  Rt.  2,  Farmington,  Maine. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,   1  "or  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,   Cal. 

Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded,  prolific,  hardy, 
gentle.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.25;  dozen, 
$8.00.       J.  F.  Archdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Hardy  northern-reared  queens  of  Moore's  strain 
of  Italians,  readv  June  15.  Untested.  $1.00;  6  for 
$5.00;  12  for  $9.00.   P.   B.   Ramer,  Harmony,   Minn. 

I  will  sell  untested  Italian  queens  at  60  cts.  each, 
$5.00  per  dozen;  no  disease.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Edward  O.  Mbserve,  Ventura,   Cal. 

Goldeus  that  are  golden,  pure  Italian  queens,  $1.00 
up.  Send  for  booklet,  but  do  not  send  rush  orders. 
Geo.  M.  Steele,  30  So.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  best  of  untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.  Bees  by  the  pound  and  nuclei  for  sale. 
Ask  for  prices.  Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens  from  best  strain.  Pure 
mating  guaranteed.    Untested,   50  cts.  each. 

D.  E.  Meyer,  Lowell,  Ark. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00; 
.select  tested,  $1.25;  untested,  60  cts.;  dozen,  $7.00. 
I  am    now  filling   all  orders  bv  return  mail. 

D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens:  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay  you  profit.    Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Italian  queens,  reared  by  best-known  meth- 
ods of  a  $10  Doolittle  breeder  and  select  imported 
stock.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.00,  by  return 
mail.  J.   B.  Hollopeter,  Pentz,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — After  June  20,  fine  Golden  Italian 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.00;  few  choice  breed- 
ers at  $3.00  each.  Cash  with  order.  Good  honey- 
gatherers.    Edward  Reddout,  box  43,  Lysander,  N.Y. 

Choice  virgins,  40  cts.  each;   3  for  $1.00;  untest- 
ed,  60  cts.;    tested,   $1.25;   breeders,   $2.50;    Italian 
or  Carniolan. 
Stanley  &  Finch,  1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,   El. 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale.  Plenty  of  fine  queens  on  hand ;  good  as  the 
best.  Up  with  obligations.  Send  in  your  orders.  See 
.Tune  and  Juh-  advertisements  Gleanings  for  1913. 
Untested,  one",  75  cts.;  50,  $25;  25.  $13.  Select 
untested,  50,  $30;  25,  $14;  one,  90  cts.  Circular 
free.  H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 


Wanted. — Experienced  apiarist  to  help  pack  bees 
for  winter  and  to  get  ready  for  next  season.  May 
develop  into  steadv  work  for  a  year  or  more.  E.  H. 
Bruner,  3836  No.  44th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

For  quick  sale,  32  colonies  of  bees,  one  half  in 
ten-frame  Langstroth,  one  half  in  Danzenbaker  hives, 
all  with  ample  stores,  and  with  one  super  for  4x5 
setions  each.    No  disease.    All  for  $100. 

C.  F.  Bxjshnell,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Large  apiary  with  quantity  of  extra 
hives,  supers,  sections,  etc.  Immediate  sale  desired. 
Low  price.    For  particulars   address 

J.  A.  Williams,  Albany,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — My  entire  apiary  of  175  colonies  of 
Italian  bees  with  complete  outfit  for  running  the 
same  for  comb  honey ;  also  International  Harvester 
auto  truck.     Selling  on   account  of  sickness. 

J.  S.   Shatters,  Fort  Lupton,   Col. 

For  Sale. — 200  colonies  good  bees  and  complete 
outfit.  Fine  location,  fine  country,  and  fine  local 
market.  We  make  extracted  and  bulk  comb.  A  fine 
opportunity  for   a   good  beekeeper. 

J.  W.   Seay,  608  Williams  St.,  Waxahachie,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — 700  colonies,  two  supers  around, 
patent  hives,  combs  straight ;  located  in  four  yards ; 
good  honey-house  at  each  yard  that  will  hold  a  big 
(  rop  of  honey.  Price  $600.  My  crop  this  year  is  3 
cases  around.    M.  W.  Harvey,  Montrose,  Colo. 


Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
Thev  are  great  honev-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mat"ed,  $1.00;  teste'd,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox   St.,   Binghamton,  N.   Y. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price   $1.00;    6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.   S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  aentle,  and  as  good  honev-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;    breeders,    $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 

Goldens  and  three-band  Italian  queens  from  the 
Golden  State.  Queens  bv  return  mail.  No  disease. 
One,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.00;  $8.00  for  12.  Special 
prices  in  large  quantities.        Lemuel  J.  Dunn, 

14  Garfield  Ave.,  Rt.  6,   San  Jose,  Cal. 

Queens  by  return  mail.  Three-banded  untested 
Italian  queens,  60  cts.  for  1;  $6.60  for  12,  and  $50 
for  100.  Good  as  can  be  had  at  any  price.  No  dis- 
ease. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  any  untested 
queen  I  have  sent  out  has  proved  to  be  impurely 
mated,  I  am  willing  to  replace  her  free. 

W.    D.    ACHORD,   Fitzpatrick,    Ala. 

For  Sale. — Guaranteed  purely  mated  three-band- 
ed Italian  queens.  I  recommend  four  points^-gen- 
tle,  pi-olific,  extra  good  honey -makers,  good  winter- 
ers. J.  E.  Hand  strain.  State  inspectors'  certificate. 
Queens  by  return  mail  or  your  money  back.  Untest- 
ed, one,  75  cts. ;  tested,  85  cts. ;  select  tested,  $1.00. 
J.  M.  GiNGERiCH,  Rt.  3,  Arthur,  111. 

For  Sale. — -By  return  mail,  young  untested  Ital- 
ian queens,  75  cts.  each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select  tested, 
$1.00;    dozen,    $10.00;    a    few    choice    breeders    at 

i  $3.00;  grade  queens,  50  cts.  each;  dozen,  $5.00; 
al.'-o  10  good  strong  live-frame  nuclei  at  $4.00  each, 
with    queen    on    standard    Hoffman    frames    in    new 

i    home-made    eight-frame    hives ;    no    disease. 

j    WiLMER  Clarke,  box  200,  Earlville,  Mad.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each ;  3  to  6,  70  cts. ;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  $1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees  per  pound,  5^1.25;  nuclei  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No   disease  here.     Every   thin?  guaranteed. 

C.  B.   Bankston,  Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Texas. 

Queens  from  Georgia  apiaries.  Hybrids,  25  cts. 
each.  Red-clover  Italians,  untested,  70  cts.  each; 
dozen,  $7.50;  tested,  $1.00  each;  dozen.  $10.00. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Comb 
honey  in  shallow  frames ;  extracted,  also  bulk  comb 
packed  any  size  to  suit  customer.  Prices  and  sam- 
ples sent  free.  Johk  W.  Cash,  Bogart,  Ga. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Untested 
queens,-  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.25;  twelve,  $8.00; 
tested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $7.00;  twelve,  $12.00.  For 
select  queens,  add  25  cts.  each  to  the  above  prices. 
Nuclei  without  queens,  one-frame,  $1.50;  two-frame, 
$2.50;  three-frame,  $3.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50;  Vz  lb. 
bees,  $1.00.  Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees- 
ROBT  B.   Spicee,  Wharton,   N.  J. 

For  Sale.— 200  colonies  of  bees,  mostly  in  ten- 
frame  hives,  on  solid  sheets  of  foundation,  placed 
upon  stands  1  ft.  high;  requeened  this  year  from 
Moore  and  Simmons  stock.  Location  in  orchard  and 
alralfa-seed  district  in  Payette  Valley.  Honey-house, 
400  comb-honey  supers,  large  reversible  extractor, 
6000  sections,  50  lbs.  surplus  foundation,  and  horse 
and  wagon.  $1300  cash  buys  the  outfit  if  taken  be- 
fore Oct.   1.     Ross  McClaxahax,  Payette,  Idaho. 

For  Sale. — 115  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  good 
hives,  Hoffman  frames  ;  combs  on  wired  foundation  ; 
200  supers  complete;  both  hives  and  supers  painted; 
10  Porter  bee-escapes  with  boards,  foundation  fast- 
ener, and  every  thing  needed  to  run  an  apiary  for 
comb  honey.  Sold  $800  worth  this  season ;  no  dis- 
ease;  very  heavy  with  stores.  Will  take  $500  for 
the  whole  if  sold  at  once.  I  can  leave  the  bees  until 
a  suitable  time  to  move,  or  will  sell  or  rent  the  loca- 
tion to  purchaser.  This  is  a  bargain.  Investigate. 
Reference,  E.  W.  Peirce,  Dealer  in  Root's  goods, 
Zanesville,  O.       J.  F.  True.sdale,  Duncan  Falls,  O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.     .Jewell's  Ferret  Kexnels,  Spencer,  O. 

Single-comb  White  Leghorns. — $1.00  each;  pullets 
and  cockerels,  yearlings  and  cocks;  shipped  any- 
where.   As  many  as  desired.    Write  for  catalog. 

WOODWOETH  Farm,  Wilton.   Conn. 

Pure  home-made  cane  syrup,  grown  and  made  by 
me.  This  is  the  pure  juice  of  our  Southern  cane,  boiled 
to  a  density  of  32  deg.  Baume  scale.  There  is  noth- 
ing added  to  this  juice.  My  price  is  $4.50  per  case 
of  6  1-gal.  screw-cap  cans,  F.  O.  B.  Mobile,  Ala. 
Joseph   S.   Scott,  Mt.  Pleasant,   Ala. 

Young  Man,  would  you  accept  and  wear  a  fine 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your  friends? 
Or  a  slip-on  raincoat  free  ?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day- 
for  a  little  spare  time  ?  Perhaps  we  can  offer  you  a 
steady  job.  Write  at  once  and  get  beautiful  samples, 
styles,   and  thi.-,  wonderful  offer. 

Banner  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  529,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted.- 
on  shares. 


-Man  to  take  charge  of  a  small  apiary 
U.  A.  Vincent,  Mars  Bluff,  S.  C. 


Wanted. — To  correspond  with  temperate  young 
man  wishing  to  work  with  bees  and  go  in  business. 
Unoccupied  locations  for  apiaries.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man  with  small  capital. 

Louis  G.   Smith,  San  Benito,  Cal. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 

If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.   Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,   Iberia  Parish,   La. 
-  -, 

Nutmeg  Italian   queens,   leather  color,   after  June 
1,   $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,   Conn. 

Well-bred   bees    and   queens.     Hives   and   supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandj  St.,  New  York. 


1         Improved  golden-yellow    Italian    ;iueens   for   1913; 

i    beautiful,    hustling,    gentle   workei  s.     Send   i.ir   price 

list.  E.  E.  Laweenci:,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

!  Queens. — Improved  red-cl  .-er  Ttaliini,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  uniest'd  oneeng,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction   guaranteed. 

H.   C.    Clemons,   Boyd,    Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy  ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single   loss.     For   prices,    send  for   circular. 

Quiein-the-queen-breedee,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  ISIanagee. 


no.  25  j.iRS  with  porcelain  top. 
We  still  have  a  supply  of  the  old  No.  25  jars  with 
porcelain  top  which  we  can  supply  to  those  who  pre- 
fer that  style.  We  have  them,  one  gross  in  a  crate, 
at  $5.25  a  gross,  or  in  wood  cases  of  two  dozen 
each  at  $1.00  per  case  in  lots  of  six  cases  or  more. 


HELP  wanted. 
This  is  the  first  season  we  can  remember  when 
we  have  not  had  more  applications  than  we  have 
places.  We  could  use  at  present  several  boys,  16 
years  or  older,  and  several  girls  or  women,  16  years 
or  older.  Women  are  needed  in  our  honey-bottling 
department,   and  boys  for  several  classes  of  work. 


one-pound  eound  jabs. 
Since  our  last  notice  on  this  popular  jar  we  have 
secured  from  the  factory  which  first  supplied  them  a 
further  supply,  both  in  paper  and  wood  cases.  While 
this  stock  lasts  we  offer  them  at  85  cts.  a  box;  6 
boxes,  $4.80 ;  30  boxes  or  more  at  75  cts.  a  box  for 
shipment  from  Medina  only.  From  branch  offices, 
add  5  cts.  per  case  to  cover  extra  freight  and  ex- 
pense. 

.special  bargains  in  half-pound  tumblers. 

In  filling  half-pound  tumblers  of  honey  we  fre- 
quently find  one  with  a  slight  nick  in  the  top  edge, 
which  is  rejected,  because  we  aim  to  use  only  per- 
fect ware,  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  seal  such  a 
tumbler  tight  for  shipment.  For  some  uses  they 
would  serve  a  good  purpose.  For  instance,  putting 
up  jellies  sealed  with  a  thin  coating  of  paraffine  on 
top.  These  tumblers  are  in  corrugated  paper  boxes 
of  two  dozen  per  box.  We  offer  them  without  caps 
at  20  cts.  a  box;  with  tin  caps,  at  25  cts.  a  box;  in 
lots  of  20  boxes  or  more,  5  cts.  per  box  less. 


sweet-clover  seed. 

We  are  now  supplied  with  new  white-sweet-clover 
seed  unhulled,  and  within  a  week  or  two  shall  also 
have  new  hulled  seed.  We  offer  this  seed  for  current 
orders  at  the  prices  given  in  following  table: 

Prices   in   lots   of   1  lb.  10  lbs.      25        100 
Melilotus   alba,    biennial.  .  . 

White  sweet  clover,  hulled  .24  $2.20  $5.00  $20.00 
White  sweet  clover,  unhull'd  .17  1.50  3.50  13.00 
Melilotus   officinalis,   bien'al 

Yellow  sweet  clover,  hulled  .28  2.60  6.25  24.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,unhuird  .21  1.90  4.50  17.00 
Annual   yellow,    hulled 14     1.20     2.75      10.00 

We  have  a  nice  stock  of  last  year's  yellow  seed  of 
good  germination.  We  have  heard  from  quite  a  num- 
ber who  are  gathering  seed  for  sale,  and  we  find 
quite  a  variation  in  ideas  as  to  value.  There  is  a 
much  larger  amount  of  seed  being  saved  this  year, 
and  we  do  not  look  for  prices  to  go  as  high  this  year 
as  last,  because  there  will  be  more  seed  to  go  around. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 


A.  I.  Root 


THAT   HYBRID-TOMATO   S15ED. 

Do  not  send  money  to  me  for  t"he  tomato  seed. 
Send  it  to  E.  C.  Green,  Medina,  Ohio — ten  cents 
for  about  fifty  seeds  of  his  new  hybrids. 


THE  Solomon's  islands  gourd,  or  guada  bean. 
It  has  now  produced  three  beans,  or  gourds, 
whichever  you  may  call  it.  The  longest  is  nearly  a 
foot ;  and  at  the  rate  it  is  now  growing,  if  frost 
holds  off  it  may  easily  make  several  feet. 


"  COPN,"  THE  ONLY  CORN   MAGAZINE   IN   THE   WORLD. 

In  our  issue  for  July  15  I  gave  the  price  of  this 
magazine  as  $1.00.  I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to 
make  such  a  mistake,  for  the  price  is  only  50  cts. 
for  one  year,  or  three  years  for  $1.00.  Address  Corn 
Publishing  Co.,   Waterloo,  Iowa. 


BLACK    MEXICAN    SWEET    CORN. 

Just  now  we  are  almost  living(?)  on  sweet  corn ; 
and  my  preference  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Black  Mexican.  It  is  sweeter  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  and  it  can  be  used  much  longer  before  it 
gets  too  hard  to  eat.  Of  course,  it  is  not  quite  as 
early  as  the  Golden  Bantam  and  some  others.  Give 
me  a  couple  of  ears  of  the  Black  Mexican  pretty 
well  matured,  and  a  glass  of  milk,  and  I  can  make  a 
very  good  breakfast  or  dinner  either,  with  but  little 
else. 

CANDY    FOR    QUEEN-CAGES,    ETC. 

The  business  at  the  Home  of  the  Honeybees  is  as- 
suming such  dimensions  that  every  little  while  I  have 
one  of  my  "  happy  surprises "  because  I  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on.  As  an  illustration,  in 
writing  an  article  found  in  another  column  in  this 
issue  concerning  water  for  queen-cages  I  was  inci- 
dentally informed  that  we  buy  powdered  sugar,  for 
making  the  bee-candy  for  the  cages,  by  the  barrel; 
and,  furthermore,  that  we  have  been  using  it  by  the 
barrel  for  several  years.  Just  think  of  the  number 
of  queen-cages  a  barrel  of  sugar  would  provision. 


"THE     TRUTH     ABOUT     SWEET     CLOVER" THE     NEW 

EDITION    JUST    OUT. 

The  new  edition  of  our  new  book  on  sweet  clover, 
revised  and  enlarged  to  144  pages,  is  now  ready  to 
send  out.  It  contains  the  latest  developments  from 
our  experiment  stations  and  the  Department  at 
Washington  in  regard  to  this  legume  that  grows 
where  nothing  else  will  grow.  More  than  that,  it 
sweetens  and  fertilizes  in  a  measure  barren  soils  so 
that  almost  any  thing  else  will  grow  after  the  crop 
of  sweet  clover.  The  new  book  tells  also  how  sweet 
clover  prepares  the  soil  for  alfalfa,  perhaps  better 
than  any  thing  else.  As  the  book  is  doing  such  won- 
ders for  agriculture  and  general  farming,  aside  from 
the  honey  business,  we  send  it  out  free  of  cost.  All 
we  ask  is  that  you  send  2  cents  to  pay  postage. 


TILE    DRAINAGE,   BY   W.    I.    CHAMBERLAIN,    ETC. 

In  1891,  after  doing  considerable  tile  draining 
here  on  our  own  premises  in  Medina,  and  after  vis- 
iting W.  I.  Chamberlain,  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  who  was 
then,  and  I  presume  is  still,  expert  at  the  work,  I 
arranged  to  have  a  little  book  prepared  by  Prof. 
Chamberlain,  and  we  have  since  that  time  sold  many 
thousand  copies  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  they  have  done 
a  lot  of  good  to  the  world.  The  reason  I  bring  the 
matter  up  just  now  is  that  we  have  just  sold  out  the 
first  edition  of  the  book,  and  our  good  friend  Cham- 
berlain is  already  at  work  getting  out  a  second  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised  and  up  to  date.  We  expect 
to  have  the  book  out  about  Jan.  1,  and,  may  be,  a 
little  sooner.  I  expect,  also,  to  put  in  an  appendix 
to  the  book,  in  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  tile  drainage  and  sub-irrigation  in  Florida. 
The  new  book  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  old 
one,  and  the  price  will  probably  be  50  cents  by  mail. 

Later. — It    seems    that    Dr.    Chamberlain,    before 
undertaking  the  revision,  sent  some  inquiries  to  our 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  to  which  Director  Thorne 
replies   as  follows : 
Dr.   Chamberlain — 

My  Dear  Friend: — One  of  my  stock  letters  reads: 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

"  We  have  published  nothing  on  tile  drainage,  but 
would  advise  the  purchase  of  a  little  book  on  the 
subject  ■mitten  by  Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  and  pub- 
lished by  Tlie  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio."  This 
means  that  we  know  nothing  else  as  good.  I  am 
glad  you  are  going  to  rewrite  it — not  that  it  is  so 
very  much  out  of  date,  but  there  is,  of  course,  some- 
thing to  add,  especially  since  the  perfection  of  the 
traction  ditcher.  Mr.  Williams  and  I  have  both  rec- 
omoiended  your  book  as  being  as  late  as  any,  and 
better  suited  to  Ohio  conditions. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Chas.  E.  Thorne. 
Wooster,   Ohio,   Aug.   31. 


THE  "  AJAX  IMPROVED  OXYGEN  VITALIZER ;"   370 
CHICKS  FROM  370  EGGS,  ETC. 

Some  little  time  ago  a  lady  wrote  me,  calling  my 
attention  to  a  wonderful  invention  that  would  do 
away  with  "  dead-in-the-shell  "  in  the  use  of  the  in- 
cubator. I  sent  for  particulars,  and  one  of  the  ad- 
yertising  sheets  had  the  above  for  a  heading.  They 
have  a  very  ingenious  explanation,  to  the  effect  that 
eggs  hatched  under  a  hen  get  more  oxygen  than  any 
incubator  at  present  furnishes;  and  their  apparatus 
sends  a  constant  stream  of  oxygen  into  the  incuba- 
tor. A  bottle  of  water  is  connected  to  the  incubator 
by  means  of  a  rubber  tube.  Then  they  have  special 
tablets  that,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  liberate 
slowly  oxygen  gas,  just  fast  enough  to  give  the  eggs 
and  chicks  inside  the  benefit  of  the  health-giving 
fluid.  Mrs.  P.  J.  Russel,  of  Summerdale,  N.  Y., 
makes  oath  that  she  hatched  370  chicks  from  370 
eggs,  and  they  furnish  also  22  different  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  used  the  vitalizer.  The  oxygen 
furnished  by  the  apparatus,  they  claim,  is  99  3-10 
pure.  Now,  what  troubled  me  at  first  sight  was  that 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  chemical  or  combination  of 
chemicals  that  will  liberate  oxygen  by  being  thrown 
into  viater;  and  experts  in  chemistry  tell  me  they 
know  of  no  such  substance.  The  well-known  car- 
bide for  liberating  acetylene  gas  is,  of  course,  in 
common  use.  But  acetylene  gas  is  not  oxygen  by  any 
means. 

I  have  been  waiting  to  find  out  more  about  this 
wonderful  invention ;  and  now  I  find  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  August  30  a  complaint  from  a  man 
who  bought  half  a  dozen  of  the  vitalizers.  In  the 
first  test  there  were  32  dead  in  the  shell;  next,  54; 
and  with  a  different  incubator  72  died  in  the  shells. 

Now,  all  through  these  advertising  sheets  they 
put  strong  emphasis  on  sending  "money  back"  if 
not  satisfactory ;  but  when  the  Rural  people  wrote 
them  they  said  the  "  money  back  "  referred  only  to 
those  who  bought  a  single  vitalizer,  but  did  not  apply 
to  agents  who  bought  several. 

On  reference  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  we  find  the 
Reliable  Specialty  Co.,  of  Alexander,  N.  Y.,  is  quot- 
ed blank. 

Now  just  a  word  in  closing.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  a  company  that  does  not  include  in  its  head- 
ing the  name  of  some  well-known  and  reliable  man 
I  know  there  are  lots  of  such  "  companies,"  espe- 
cially in  poultry  literature.  A  poultry  company  once 
sent  us  some  advertising.  The  man  who  brought  it 
to  our  office  ordered  it  inserted.  We  knew  him  and 
supposed  him  to  be  responsible.  We  never  got  our 
pay.  He  said  we  would  have  to  collect  from  the 
"company;"  and  as  our  relations  had  always  been 
pleasant  we  let  the  matter  drop. 

Moral. — Do  not  send  money  to  anybody  nor  take 
"  stock  "  in  any  "  great  invention  "  unless  some 
good  reliable  man  comes  out  into  the  open  and  heads 
the  concern. 

If  I  have  in  the  above  done  an  injustice  to  the 
Reliable(?)  Poultry  Specialty  Co.  I  will  gladly  apol- 
ogize, and  give  them  some  free  advertising. 


THE   NEW  CELERY   CULTURE,   ETC. 

The  following,  from  our  good  friend  T. 
Greiner,  explains  itself: 

Mr.  Root: — I  think  you  are  wrong  in  giving  cred- 
it to  T.  Greiner  for  the  "  invention  "  of  the  "  new 
celery  culture,"  and  for  the  authorship  of  a  booklet 
of  that  title.  After  writing  the  New  Onion  Culture 
I  had  my  eagle  eye  fixed  on  a  "  new  celery  culture," 
"  new  strawberry  culture,"  etc. ;  but  the  Rural  Pub- 
lishing Co.   (I  believe)   was  the  one  that  got  ahead 
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of  me  with  the  "  New  Celery  Culture."  Served  me 
right  for  going  to  sleep..  But  let  lis  give  credit  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

LaSalle,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3.  T.  Greiner. 

I  still  feel,  however,  that  a  goud  deal  of 
credil  is  due  him  in  letting  the  world  know 
through  his  book  of  the  possibilities  of  cel- 
ery under  liigh-ijressure  gardening. 


I  believe  that  God  placed  every  thing  here  to  be 
of  use  to  man  in  some  way  or  other,  but  only  we 
are  so  blind  we  don't  catch  on  to  all  of  them. 

I  hope  this  will  find  you  and  yours  enjoying  the 
best  of  health.  God  bless  you"  and  your  Home 
papers.  Long  life  to  Gleanings  and  its  editors.  We 
admire  it  from  cover  to  cover — well  printed,  clean 
advertising;    size   and   all. 

Abilene,   Tex.,   Sept.   2.  M.   E.   Pruitt. 


SWEET   CLOVER;    SOME   OF   ITS   QUEER   FASHIONS,   ETC. 

I  received  some  sweet-clover  seed  from  you  last 
year,  and  sowed  some  with  oats,  and  it  failed. 
Thinking  the  seed  was  not  good,  late  in  the  fall  I 
tried  it  in  the  garden.  It  surprised  me.  It  did  not 
have  time  to  bloom,  so  I  kept  it  from  freezing  out, 
and  it  matured  this  year.  I  sowed  more  with  oats, 
and  never  saw  a  plant.  Like  other  grasses  it  will  do 
best  without  a  cover  crop  on  some  soils.  I  will  try 
again  next  vear  with  lime.        T.  A.   .Stansberry. 

Little  Falls,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  28.     T. 

Friend  S.,  the  above  illustrates  how  queer- 
ly  sweet  clover  sometimes  behaves.  A  year 
ago  \ye  made  a  heavy  seeding  with  oats, 
and  did  not  succeed  at  all;  but  last  spring- 
when  sowing  oats  again  we  put  in  sweet 
clover,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  seed  made 
a  plant.  "We  have  now,  after  the  oats  have 
been  cut,  a  splendid  stand.  I  should  men- 
tion, liowever,  that  a  heavy  coating  of  lime 
was  given  the  piece  of  ground  about  a  year 
ago.  This  may  have  made  a  diti'erence.  1 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  need  of  pro- 
tecting it  from  freezing  unless  sown  very 
late  indeed.  We  have  always  found  it  to 
germinate  nicely  in  the  fall  where  other 
stuff  has  been  cleared  off  from  our  garden 
jiatch. 


MUD-WASPS,     THEIR     MUD     HOUSES,     ETC.  ;     OUR     GOOD 

FRIEND    MADELINE    PRUITT    TKLLS   US   MORE 

ABOUT    THEM. 

Dear  Mr.  Boot: — On  page  590  of  Gleanings  for 
Aug.  15  you  tell  us  about  the  mud- wasps  in  Florida, 
and  mention  one  of  their  redeeming  features.  Allow 
me  to  tell  you  of  two  others.  Their  despised  mud 
houses  are  highly  valued  by  all  grannies  as  one  of 
the  most  valued  home  remedies  for  stopping  vomiting. 
Detach  one  house  about  the  size  of  a  4-oz.  bottle; 
carefully  tear  up  the  rooms  and  remove  the  spiders, 
cocoons,  etc.,  and  put  the  mud  ruins  in  a  tumbler 
of  water;  stir  for  about  five  minutes,  and  strain  to 
give  to  the  patient,  when  vomiting  will  cease.  Two 
glasses  generally  have  the  desired  effect.  At  times 
I  have  had  to  administer  the  fourth,  while  at  others 
one   would   be   sufficient. 

In  August  I  always  put  some  up  in  my  medicine- 
case  (some  twelve  houses),  to  keep  through  the 
winter.  Wherein  the  virtue  lies  I  do  not  know.  I 
just  imagine  that,  since  they  use  a  deal  of  their 
saliva  in  the  building,  that  that  is  the  ingredient 
that  turns  the  trick.  That  the  mud  is  mixed  with 
a  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  can  not  be  denied. 
I  have  watched  them  mix  up  their  little  mud  mar- 
bles, and  then  watched  them  build  them  on  to  their 
houses. 

I  have  used  mud  of  my  own  mixing  to  no  avail — 
got  it  just  where  they  did,  and  it  did  no  good.  The 
newly  built   houses   are   better  than  the   older   ones. 

You  also  failed  to  say  that  they  do  away  with  no 
end  of  spiders.  As  soon  as  a  room  is  built  an  egg 
is  deposited  on  the  floor  or  bottom  of  the  cell;  then 
from  four  to  six  spiders  are  crammed  in  and  a 
door  is  made  and  locked  on.  They  have  no  prefer- 
ence for  any  one  kind  or  specimen  of  spider — just 
any  thing  they  happen  to  spot  that  they  can  carry 
off.    So  in  at  least  two  ways  they  benefit  humanity. 


"  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imag- 
ine  a  vain  thing?" — Psalm   2:1. 

Just  as  soon  as  Gleanings  was  started, 
or,  rather,  before  it  was  started,  I  com- 
menced warfare  on  the  so-called  patent  bee- 
hives. Unscrupulous  men  were  then  busy 
going  about  the  country  selling  farmers' 
"  individual  rights  "  for  making  and  using 
their  i^artieular  patent  hive.  I  soon  decid- 
ed that  no  patent  was  needed,  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  best  hive  in  the  world  was  a  plain, 
simple  box  without  top  or  bottom.  This  I 
called  the  Simplicity  hive ;  and  it  has  been 
for  forty  years  shipped  ail  over  the  world 
by  carloads  and  carloads.  The  following 
letter  gives  us  a  good  glimpse  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  used  to  go  around 
peddling  rights.  He  seems  to  be  a  poor  dis- 
couraged remnant  of  the  old-time  custom. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — A  man  who  said  his  name  was 
Clark  Shirley,  claiming  he  owned  two  or  three 
homes  and  a  postoffice,  has  just  left  my  house.  He 
is  trying  to  sell  hives  and  farm  rights,  etc.  He  gave 
you  a  very  bad  name  indeed,  and  also  said  that 
Kev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  tliat  his  father  (Shirley's  father)  furnished 
Langstroth  money  to  patent  his  hive.  He  said  your 
whole  printing  outiit  could  be  bought  for  $150,  and 
that  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  did  not  keep  nor  handle  bees 
nt  all.  I  felt  like  having  him  arrested.  I  am  sorry 
I  saw  him. 

Well,  Bro.  Root,  we  have  had  two  very  poor  hon- 
ey years  indeed.  Last  year,  1912,  I  didn't  get  a 
spoonlul  of  surplus  honey.  This  year  started  in 
well ;  but  the  dry  weather  cut  the  white  clover 
short,  and  we  got  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 
Boneset  is  beginning  to  bloom  now,  and  the  bees, 
I  hope,  will  gather  enough  to  winter  on.  The  corn 
crop  is  cut  short  by  the  dry  weather. 

When  I  sold  out  at  Osprey,  Pla.,  I  came  here  to 
Kevil,  Ky.,  and  bought  me  a  little  home.  I  shall  be 
74  years  old  the  5th  of  November. 

I  was  really  hurt  by  that  man  Shirley  for  his 
slanderous  words  against  you  and  Mr.  Langstroth. 
May   God  bless  you. 

Kevil,  Ky.,  Aug.  27.  J.  G.  Nance. 

Well,  friends,  the  above  is  a  little  rough 
on  father  Langstroth  as  well  as  your  hum- 
ble servant.  Brother  Nance,  if  you  see  that 
man  again,  ask  him  to  take  a  trip  up  here 
to  Medina  and  see  whether  or  not  the  Root 
Co.  keeps  bees.  Do  not  worry  or  be  trou- 
bled, dear  brother.  Just  get  your  Bible  and 
turn  over  to  the  second  Psalm,  where  I 
found  the  heading  above. 


Convention  Notices 


The  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin 
Beekeepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  court- 
house at  Freeport,  Oct.  21,  1913.  All  interested  in 
beekeeping  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

B.  Kennedy,  Sec. 
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GLEANIJSIGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


The  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of 

Bee  Culture. . . . 


Beautiful  cloth-bound  copy, 
postpaid,  regular  price,  $2.00 


Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture 

A  semi-monthly  magazine  of  56  to  80  pages ; 

authoritatively  edited  and  printed  in  finest 

style;  subscription  price  $1  per  year. 


Combination  Rate  for  the  Two,  $2.50 

Foreign  postage,  60c  extra;  Canadian  postage,  30c  extra 


The  New  Edition  of  Our  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture 


The  new  edition  of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Cultuie  contains  760  pages,  or  150  more  than  the 
former  one.  On  account  of  rewriting  so  many  of 
the  old  articles,  and  the  incorporation  of  many  new 
ones,  making  the  book  so  much  larger  than  formerly, 
we  are  now  obliged  to  charge  $2.00  instead  of 
$1.50;  but  we  believe  that  the  reader  will  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  cheap,  even  at  that  price.  Approxi- 
mately it  contains  nearly  600,000  words.  Any  vol- 
umn  of  this  size  on  a  technical  subject  like  beekeep- 
ing would  ordinarily  command  a  price  of  $5.00. 

The  new  edition  has  been  most  thoroughlv  revised 
by  E.  R.  Root,  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of 
Marengo,  111.,  the  veteran  comb-honey  producer ;  by 
Arthur  C.  Miller,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  banker  and 
beeman ;  by  John  H.  Lovell,  of  Waldoboro,  Me., 
naturalist,  botanist,  and  entomologist;  and  by  Prof. 
Eugene  G.  Baldwin,  the  one  who  wrote  that  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  on  Florida  beekeeping  a  year 
ago. 

Up  to  now  the  old  editions  have  been  printed  on 
standing  type;  but  the  extensive  additions  and  re- 
visions made  it  necessary  to  discard  the  old  type 
which  was  becoming  worn,  and  adopt  a  new  scheme 
for  getting  out  this  work. 

The  fact  that  the  new  edition  was  to  be  entirely 
reset,  from  beginning  to  end,  made  it  possible  to 
make  the  revision  much  more  thorough  than  had 
ever  been  undertaken  before.  In  many  cases,  in 
stead  of  patching  new  matter  on  to  the  old  it  seemed 
more  practicable  to  rewrite  the  articles  entire.  A 
notable  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  case  of 
foul  brood.  The  former  edition  contained  six  pages, 
while  the  new  has  sixteen. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  last  edition  is  the  bee 
botany,  which  was  entirely  overhauled,  and  in  many 
cases  entirely  re^\Titten,  by  John  H.  Lovell  and 
Prof.  E.  G.  Baldwin  mentioned  above.  The  subject 
of  Pollen  and  the  Pollination  of  Flowers  was  almost 
entirely  rewritten  by  Mr.  Lovell.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  another  man  in  the  country  who  tan  handle  these 


subjects  more  ably  than  he.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  to  a 
great  extent  rewrote  "  Honeycomb."  He  also  made 
important  suggestions  (which  were  adopted)  on  the 
subject  of  comb-honey  production  ;  and  well  he  might, 
for  he  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  our  best  if  not  the 
best  authority  on  the  production  of  honey  in  sections. 
Mr.  Arthur  0.  Miller,  who  for  so  many  years  made 
a  close  study  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  hive, 
made  numerous  suggestions,  many  of  which  were 
adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  text.  In  other  cases, 
where  he  might  or  might  not  have  differed  with  the 
author  and  reviser,  his  notes  were  put  in  the  form 
of  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  signed 
"  A.  C.  M."  In  a  similar  way  will  be  found  an 
occasional  footnote  signed  C.  C.  M.  (Dr.  Miller). 
The  unsigned  footnotes  are  by  the  author. 

Some  of  the  best  things  that  A.  I.  Root  ever  wrote 
on  bees  (and  he  wrote  a  good  many)  still  appear  in 
this  volume,  and  always  will.  It  is  not  so  mut  h  be 
cause  his  wi'itings  have  been  stricken  out  of  this 
edition,  but  because  the  immense  amount  of  new 
stuff  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  industry 
has  made  A.  I.  R.'s  material  seem  small  in  compari- 
son. His  familiar  style  will  be  recognized,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Absconding  Svi-arms ;  After-swarms:  An- 
ger of  Bees;  Artificial  Heat;  Artificial  Pasturage; 
Bee-hunting;  Bee-moth;  Italian  Bees;  Queens;  Rob- 
bing; Stings.  What  he  has  written  under  these 
lieads  will  always  remain  as  classic  in  bee  culture. 
No  man  had  more  enthu.siasm  in  the  study  of  bees 
than  A.  I.  Root,  and  that  enthiisiasm  is  so  conspicu- 
ous that  his  writings  can  usually  be  picked  out  of 
the  other  matter,  even  though  they  have  been  skill- 
fully  interwoven   with   matter   ^vritten  by   others. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  we  feel 
proud  of  our  new  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 
It  is  new  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  the  work  of 
experts  in  their  respective  lines.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  bee-book  in  any  language 
in  the  world;  and  vet  it  is  sold  at  the  popular  price 
of  only  $2.00. 
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We  Offer  One  Copy  of  STARVING  AMERICA  Dnth  (nr 

Regular  Price  $  1 .50  U  U  II I     I  U  I 

and  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  One  Year  $2= 

Regular  Price  $1 .00  ^^ 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


ROOT'S 


BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


"\'ou  may  Iiave  a  catalog  of  supplies;  but  if  you  haven't  ours  you  have  missed  some- 
tliiii"'  really  worlli  while,  and  should  get  one  at  once.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ever  published — more  than  a  mere  price  list  of  supplies — a  book  that  every  beekeeper  can 
read  Avith  pleasure  and  profit.  Beginners  will  find  answers  to  many  perplexing  questions, 
and  advanced  beekeepers  timely  suggestions  that  will  save  them  money.  Extensive  and 
prosperous  beekeepers  are  writing  us  frequent  letters  like  tlie  following: 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — We  have  bought  bees  almost  every  season  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  this  way 
liniidled  several  styles  of  frames;  but  to  date  we  have  not  found  any  thing  that  compares  with  your  metal 
si)aird  frame  for  an  all-round  fixture. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  we  have  experimented  with  other  styles  of  metal  spacers,  and  in  every  case 
iiniK'i'fections  were  soon  discovered.  Your  metal-spaced  frame  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  and 
we  1  egan  using  this  style  of  frame  the  first  season  it  was  put  on  the  market,  and  have  more  than  20,000  of 
tht'iu  in  use  now. 

For  strength  and  rapid  manipulation  this  frame  has  no  equal.  We  use  it  alike  in  brood-chamber  and 
p.xtractingsupers,  as  with  our  plan  of  management  a  frame  may  be  in  the  brood-chamber  at  one  time  and  in 
tlic  super  at  another,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

.(anesville,  Minn.,  March  8,  1912.    "  The  Hofmann  Apiaries,  per  E.  L.  Hofmann. 

Our  catalog  also  gives  a  full  and  complete  list  of  books  and  booklets  wliich  we  can 
suj)ply.  Many  of  these  booklets  are  free,  Avhich  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  worth 
reading,  but  sim])ly  that  we  want  you  to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Send  for  a  catalog,  and  clieck  those  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Quick  Deliveries 

Next  (o  having  the  best  goods  made,  tliere  is  notliing  so  important  to  tiie  beekeeper 
in  Uie  busy  season  as  to  have  goods  delivered  just  when  they  are  wanted  most.  It  isn't 
always  possible  to  ship  goods  from  a  distant  factory  and  liave  them  reach  destination 
within  a  day  or  two,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  with 
disli'ibuting-houses  located  in  lie  large  s]ii}qiing-centers  we  are  able  to  supply  beekeei:)ers 
every^vhere,  with  no  loss  of  lime  ami  with  minimum  transi)orlati()n  charges. 

Send  Your  Hurry  Orders 

to  any  one  of  the  offices  listed  below,  and  let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  point 
of  service.  Cars  are  going  to  these  branches  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  so  the 
stocks  are  new  and  fresh,  and  we  usually  have  just  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  in  stock  at 
your  nearest  branch  our  managei-  will  include  your  order  with  his  specifications  and  you 
may  have  youi-  goods  come  in  the  next  car,  thereby  saving  on  transportation  charges  and 
getting  the  goods  in  better  shape  than  you  would  by  local  freight. 

Whatever  Your  Wants 

we  can  supply  you.  aiul,  of  courst',  there  is  no  (|uestion  al)out  the  quality  i>i'  our  goods. 
'I  lie  name  '  liool  "  in  connection  with  bee-supplies  means  the  best  of  every  thing  in  the 
line,  and  the  best  is  always  llie  cheapest,  as  our  customers  will  testify.  If  you  liave  never 
used  oui'  supplies  you  should  make  a  trial  of  them  this  season.  Once  used,  we  are  sui'e 
Ann  will  want  no  other. 


BRANCH   OFFICES 

New  York,  139-141  Franklin  St.         Chicago,  218-231  Institute  PI. 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  St.  Des  Moines.  666  W  7th  St. 

St.  Paul,  1024  Mississippi  St.  Syracuse,  1681  Genesee  St. 

Washington.  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

Distributing  Depots  in  Many 
Large  Centers 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 

MEDINA,   OHIO 


OCT  6- 191 

•A-gricn 


fir-* 


VOL.  XLI.     OC 


NO.  19 


EARLY-ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Apply  Here  just  as  they 
do  at  the  Factory 


As  Southwestern  distributors  of  ROOT'S  BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES,  we  are  very  glad  to  make  this  first  announcement  of 
a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  accompanied  by  cash,  to  our 
beekeeping  friends  throughout  this  territory. 

We  give  exactly  the  same  discount  that  is  granted  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  an  extra  saving  for 
you  in  ordering  from  us — FREIGHT.  Better  give  this  your 
special  attention  before  ordering  from  elsewhere. 

THE  CASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ODERS  PLACED  IN 
OCTOBER  IS  6  PER  CENT. 

This  applies  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  beekeepers'  sup- 
plies except  a  few  special  articles.  On  large  general  orders  we 
will  allow  the  discount  on  some  of  the  excepted  articles,  not 
exceeding  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  order. 

REMEMBER  WE  MANUFACTURE  THE  FAMOUS  WEED 
PROCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  are  turning  out 
comb  foundation  of  the  finest  quality.  Include  what  you  will 
need  for  the  opening  of  next  season  in  your  early  order.  .  Shipment 
may  be  held  subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your 
order  in  now  and  save  6  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


OCTOBER    1,    1913 


(LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 


Send  (or  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoQ  who  is  yonr  nearest  Dittribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wi*. 


"falcon"'  Bee  Supplies. 


Shipping-cases,  Extractors,  Hives,  etc. 
the  Beekeeper.  .... 


Everything  for 
Inventory  Sales. 


SUPPLIES  FOR  1914— Take  inventory  of  supplies  now  and  flgrure  what  you  will  need  for  a  slim  season. 
Get  them  ready  at  odd  times  in  the  winter;  and  if  there  is  a  grood  season  you  will  have  ample 
time  to  reorder  in  April  and  get  them  for  use.  We  like  to  make  "Inventory  Sales"  of 
"Falcon  "  supplies,  for  we  know  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  up-to-date  beekeeper. 

INVESTMENT— What  is  the  investment  of  an  extra  S'25.00  in  supplies  to  the  loss  of  500  pounds  of  honey? 
Resolve  lo  change  for  1!»I  i,  and  buy  "  Falcon  "  supplies  now. 

EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNT— For  "  Falcon "  hives  and  supplies  bought  now  we  give  an  early-order 
eash  discount  equal  to  12  per  cent  per  year.  You  see  it  pays  for  a  strictly  money  basis. 
Write  for  early-order  discounts,  and  send  list  of  wants  for  quotation. 

"  FALCON  "  QUALITY — In  making  our  beehives,  all  of  our  waste  lumber  is  made  into  cheap  toy  build- 
ing-blocks, so  that  we  are  able  to  put  better  material  in  our  hives  and  goods.  Get  a  trial  lot 
this  fall  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself,  and  still  have  time  to  order  1914  supplies. 

FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  famous  "Falcon"  foundation,  made  in  our  factory  at  Falconer,  N.  Y.,  cheerfully 
sent  postpaid  witli  copy  of  catalog,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  if  desired. 

W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

Where  the  good  beehives  come  from 


^''''Western  Honey  Bee 

is  making  good  as  the  result  of  organized  co- 
operation in  the  West.  Our  contributors  write 
about  colonies  of  bees  by  the  hundreds,  and 
honey  in  car  lots.  Be  one  of  our  family,  and 
help  us  and  yourself  by  subscribing  and  writ- 
ing for  the  W.  H.  B.  $1  a  year.  Sample  free. 
ADVERTISERS  get  results  for  money  spent 
with  us.  Rates  on  applicationi  California 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  owners. 

Business  Office  Address 

The  Western  Honey  Bee 

3497  Eagle  St.,  Los  Angeles 


WANTED! 

NEW  CROP  HONEY 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

COIN/IB 

ESPECIALLY 

Write  us,  stating  quantity,  quality,  style  of  sec- 
tions, when  ready  for  shipment,  etc.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission. 


Hiidreth  &  Segeiken,  New  York 

266-7  Greenwich  St.  82-86  Murray  St. 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 


How  much  can  you  see 


How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

teUs  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


.00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Cloclc  to  Save  Time"  y:°''il^7„l,r'n«?J'*DutI^K 
It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE — Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g.  b.  Lewu  comp»ny.  w.tertown. wii.' 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer, 
commission  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elim- 
inated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood 
well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

.No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.   1   dark,"   etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL 

ORADO    STATE    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION, 

DECEMBER    13,    1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  Vz   ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber ;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13%    ounces. 


GLEANINGS   IN  BEE   CULTURE 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark  ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,   light  amber,   and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 

BUFEALO. — The  market  for  comb  honey  is  pretty 
slow  here.  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  fruit  season 
not  being  at  an  end.  Cooler  weather  will  also  help 
to  make  a  better  demand.  Receipts  are  not  heavy, 
and  I  think  it  is  because  the  demand  is  slow.  1 
think  there  is  plenty  of  honey  that  would  come  to 
market  if  it  would  move  freely.  White  comb  honey 
is  selling  at  16  to  17.  No  buckwheat  is  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  price  has  not  been  established.  Not  much 
if  anv   thing  doing  in   extracted. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23.  W.  C.  Townsend. 


Kansas  City. — The  receipts  of  comb  honey  are 
laj-ge.  Three  cars  of  Western  comb  are  on  the  mar- 
ket, besides  local  shipments.  The  demand  is  good. 
Receipts  of  extracted  are  not  large;  demand  fair. 
We  quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24-section  cases,  at 
$3.15  to  $3.25;  No'.  2,  ditto,  $3.00;  No.  1  amber, 
ditto,  $3.10;  No.  2,  ditto,  $2.75  to  $3.00;  e.Ktracted 
white,  per  pound,  8  to  8 1/^  ;  extracted  amber,  7  to 
8.     Beeswax,  No.  1,  30;  No.  2,  25. 

C.  C.  <Clemens  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Sept.  17. 

Cincinnati. — The  crop  of  honey  throughout  the 
States  is  greater  than  one  can  imagine.  While  the 
prices  are  sagging  somewhat  it  is  only  a  question  of 
having  the  nerve  to  hold  up  the  price.  We  are  still 
selling  comb  honey  at  14  to  16,  for  a  good  to  choice 
grade;  while  amber  extracted  in  barrels  is  selling  at 
6%  to  9,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  pur- 
chased. Please  observe  the  above  are  our  selling 
prices,  not  what  we  are  paying.  For  choice  bright 
yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  30  cts.,  delivered  here. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  19.       The  Fred  W  Muth  Co. 
Honey  reports  continued   on  page  5. 


30 


DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoD  who  is  yonr  nearest  Diitribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having  Fancy  and   Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.     We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     No  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.     We  remit  the  very 

day  shipment  is  received. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  WALNUT  STREET 


"The  Busy  Bee  Men" 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  wax 
from  the  slumgum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for  render 

ing     Write  for  full  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  We  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Indianapolis. — Honey  is  now  moving  freely. 
Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16  to  17;  No.  1 
white,  one  cent  less;  finest  extracted,  9  to  10  cts.  in 
square  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand, 
and  producers  are  being  paid  32  cts.,  cash  or  trade. 

Indianapolis,  Sept.  23.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Schenectady. — The  quality  of  early  comb  honey 
coming  forward  is  very  inferior ;  but  on  account  of 
scarcity  it  sells  readily  at  13  to  14  cts.  Buckwheat 
is  somewhat  better,  but  not  up  to  the  standard,  and 
commands  the  same  price.  No.  1  white  would  bring 
16  to  18;  white  extracted,  8  V^  ;  dark,  IVz  to  8. 

Schenectady,   Sept.  24.        Chas.  MacCulloch. 


Albany. — Hone.v  market  here  is  firm  under  light 
receipts  and  good  demand.  Prices  are  fully  as  high 
as  con-sumption  will  stand.  We  quote  best  white 
comb,  16  to  18,  according  to  style;  No.  1  white,  16; 
mixed,  1.5;  buckwheat,  13  to  14.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  extracted,  which  seems  to  come  slowly, 
selling — white,  9%  to  10;  nearly  white,  9;  light 
amber,  8  to  8  %  ;  dark  or  buckwheat,  7%  to  8.  We 
think  the  sooner  honey  is  marketed,  the  better  prices 
will  be  obtained. 

Albany,  Sept.  22.  H.  R.  Weight. 


New  York. — The  new  crop  of  comb  honey  is  now 
beginning  to  arrive  quite  freely  ;  the  demand  is  good 
for  all  grades,  and  we  quote  fancy  white  at  16,  and 
some  especially  fine  lots  will  bring  17;  No.  1  white, 
14  to  15;  No.  2  at  13;  mixed,  dark,  and  buckwheat 
at  11  to  12  cts.  per  lb.  Extracted  is  in  fair  demand 
with  sufficient  supply  of  all  grades  excepting  Califor- 
nia sage.  We  quote  white  clover  at  8  to  9V^,  ac- 
cording to  quality;  light  amber  at  7  %  to  8 ;  dark, 
mixed,  and  buckwheat  at  7  to  8  ;  Southern,  in  bar- 
rels, as  to  quality,  70  to  80  cts.  per  gallon.  Bees- 
wax is  steady  at  32. 

New  York,  Sept.  23.       Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  should  be  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  We  are  receiving  quantities  of 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Fancy  white-clover 
comb  honey  is  selling  at  16  cts.  per  lb. ;  No.  1  white, 
$3.50  per  case  of  24  sections.  Off  grades  do  not 
sell.  White-clover  extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  is 
selling  from  9  to  9^2-  Amber  grades  are  selling 
from  7^/4  to  8V^,  according  to  grade  and  quantity 
purchased.  Beeswax  is  selling  from  $33.00  to 
$35.00  per  100.  The  above  are  otir  selling  prices, 
not  what  we  are  paving. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  18.        C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


St.  Louis. — Our  honey  market  has  shown  some 
improvement  lately,  and  we  expect  a  better  demand 
for  both  extracted  and  comb  honey  from  now  on. 
The  prices  on  extradited  honey  remain  about  the 
same,  and  the  supply  is  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands.  We  quote  extracted  honey  in  barrels  and 
half-barrels  at  6  to  6^  cts.;  in  five-gallon  cans,  at 
6%  to  6%.  Fancv  white  comb  honev  is  selling  at 
15  to  16;  No.  2,  14  to  15;  light  amber,  12  to  14; 
by  the  case,  $3.00  to  $3.25  for  fancy  white:  No.  2, 
$2.50  to  $3.00,  according  to  quality  and  color. 
Dark  or  broken  comb  honey  is  almost  unsalable. 
Beeswax  has  been  in  good  demand  lately,  and  is 
now  quoted  at  32  cts.  for  prime.  Inferior  and  im- 
pure sells  for  less. 

R.  Haetmann  Produce  Co. 

St.   Louis,   Sept.  24. 


Chicago. — -The  market  during  the  past  six  weeks 
has  been  practically  one  of  large  receipts  and  few 
sales.  It  is  difficult  now  to  place  the  best. grades  of 
comb  honey  at  more  than  17  cts.  per  lb.,  with  the 
majority  of  the  receipts  selling  at  15  to  16.  The 
amber  grades  range  from  1  to  3  less.  The  weather 
has  been  too  warm  up  to  this  time  to  place  honey 
with  the  general  trade;  but  now  that  the  peach  sea- 
son is  drawing  to  a  close  there  is  a  probability  of  a 
much  more  active  market.  Extracted  honey  is  also 
quiet,  with  the  white  grades  bringing  from  8  to  9 ; 
amber,  7  to  8,  according  to  kind  and  quality.  Ex- 
tracted in  barrels  sells  at  from  %  to  1  ct.  per  lb. 
less  than  in  cans,  as  the  trade  no  longer  wants  it 
in  that  shape.  Beeswax  is  steady  at  from  30  to  32, 
iiccording  to  color  and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  Sept.  18,  R.  A.  Burnett  §  Co. 


Saving  Money  By  Mail 


Do  not  hide  your  savings  at 
home.  Forward  them  by  mail 
to  this  bank  and  avoid  loss  by 
fire  or  theft. 

The  Savings  Deposit  Bank 
Company  of  Medina  receives 
deposits  from  all  over  the 
world  in  its  "Banking  by 
Mail"    Department. 

When  your  savings  are  de- 
posited in  this  bank  they  are 
protected  by  a  large  capital 
and  surplus,  and  by  the  con- 
servative management  of  (Ca- 
pable business  men  and  bank- 
ers. 

Four  per  cent  interest  on  Sav- 
ings Accounts  of  :?1.00  or 
more. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 


Zanesville. — The  demand  for  honey  continues 
active  and  firm.  Best  grades  of  white-clover  comb 
we  quote  at  18  to  20  cts.  wholesale;  in  a  jobbing 
way,  17  to  18.  Best  white  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans 
is  quoted  at  11  cts.  down  to  9^,  according  to  quan- 
tity. For  beeswax  of  good  quality,  producers  receive 
32*  cts.  in  trade,  30  cts.  cash. 

Zanesville,   O.,   Sept.  25.  E.  W.  Peirce. 


Liverpool. — Since  our  last  report,  about  128 
barrels  of  Chilian  honev  have  been  sold — fine  pile  X 
at  $8.64;  pile  1  at  $7.32  to  $7.68;  pile  2  at  $6.84  to 
$7.20,  and  pile  3  at  $6.24.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  fine  white  honey ;  but  in  lower  grades  there  is 
not  much  doing.  Stocks  of  Jamaican  are  exhausted, 
and  there  is  a  retail  business  doing  in  Californian 
honey  round  about  $11.52.  There  has  been  more 
inquirv  for  beeswax,  and  35  bags  of  Chilian  have 
been  sold  at  $37.62  to  $39.48  per  cwt.,  as  to  quality. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  Sept.  5.  Taylor  &  Co. 


HONEY 


COMB    AND 
EXTRACTED 

We  buy  and  sell,  carlots  or  less. 
Honey  producers  of  the  Pacific 
States  get  in  touch  with  us.    .    . 

LEUTZINGER  &  LANE 

420  to  424  Front  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal, 


ITALIAN    BEES    AND    QUEENS 

Extra  fine,  warranted,  tested  queen.  tl.OO;  un- 
tested. 75  cts.;  three-frame  nucleus,  with  quean, 
$2.75.  Full  colonies  in  eig-ht-trame  Dovetailed 
hives,  $5.50.    Try  me  for  rush  order. 


4.  L.  FAJEN, 


$TOVER,  MISSOURI 
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ORDERS 


BY  MAIL. — Has  jour  "  forgettery  ' "  been  working?  And  right  this  minute  you  need 
foundation  or  other  items.  See  page  1  of  our  catalog,  and  it  gives  parcel-post  rates  on 
various  articles. 

BY  EXPRESS. — Larger  shipments  than  can  go  by  mail  we  can  rush  out  at  once.  Par- 
cel-post and  express  orders  receive  our  first  attention. 

BY  FREIGHT. — Our  rule  is  "ship  same  day  the  order  is  received,"  and  we  break  it 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Notice  that  Lansing  is  the  railroad  center  ^of  Michigan 
from  which  freight  shipments  can  be  delivered  quickest. 

And  we  fill  all  orders  with  Root's  goods.     Just  remember  that  too.     Send  for  cata- 
log.    Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,   LANSING,  MICH. 

OPPOSITE     LAKE    SHORE     DEPOT. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest    catalog    price.    Two   lines  of  railroad — 
Maine  Central  and   Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 


IF  YOU  USE 

bee  supplies  you  should  have  our  catalog. 

We    sell    the   best    No.  25  jar  made. 

Heavy  cartons  that  protect  honey. 

I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Aplarle*,  GIsn   Cove,  L.  I. 


Established  1885 


We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'.S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  a  yonr  nearest  Dittribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLED 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  «re  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirtj'  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  60-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 
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"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


Bee  Supplies! 


A  bounteous  crop  of  finest  quality  honey  has  been  secured,  and,  resulting 
from  the  needs  of  beekeepers  in  supplies,  I  have  experienced  the  busiest 
season  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  demand  for  the  Root  Goods  has 
been  excessive,  and  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  keeping  my  stock  com- 
plete and  filling  orders  promptly.  To  do  this  my  helpers  and  myself  were 
required  to  apply  ourselves  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day.  We 
were,  of  course,  glad  enough  to  do  this,  but  I  am  going  to  ofter  some 
attractive  discounts  for  supplies  to  be  used  next  year  if  ordered  early,  and 
this  will  reduce  the  task  of  having  so  much  to  look  after  at  the  busy  sea- 
son. I  believe  the  discounts  will  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned.  I 
am  always  glad  to  quote  lowest  estimates  on  any  list  of  goods. 

A  feature  on  which  I  am  now  specializing  is  sending  goods  by  parcel  post. 
If  you  are  within  150  miles  of  Indianapolis  I  can  have  your  goods  deliv- 
ered to  your  home  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  if  the  package  doesn't  weigh 
over  20  pounds. 

M0XONGAHE1.A,  Pa. 
Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis. 

Dear  Sir: — Comb  honej'  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  quality  of  the  honey.  I  will  say  a  gootl 
word  about  your  business,  and  I  appreciate  your  promptness  and 
careful  methods.  Yours,  Edwaiid  Mayhigh. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss  to  the  beekeep- 
er. If  you  are  in  need  of  more  sections,  foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper 
honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or  any  thing  required  about  the  bees,  I  believe  I  can 
make  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  me.  My  catalog  mailed  free  to  any 
address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root  catalog  in  ordering, 
prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  you  send  your  wax 
here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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OME 

EASONABLE 

UGGESTIONS. 


Bee-escapes. 
Hone  V  -extractors 
Uncapping-knives, 
Sliipping-cases, 
Glass  Jars 
Honey  Labels. 
Veils,  Smokers, 


Bee-brushes, 

Wax-presses, 

Hive-tools 

Tin  Cans. 

Cartons 

Bee  Books, 

Gloves. 


You  are  doubtless  in  need  of  and  ready  to 
order  one  or  more  of  these  items.  You  want 
ROOT  QUALITY  and  PEIRCE  SERVICE  of 
course.  Why  not  inchide  with  this  order  the 
hives,  supers,  sections,  foundation,  etc.,  you 
will  need  for  next  season?  Prices  are  lower 
now  than  they  will  be  in  the  .spring.  Then  it 
will  he  a  grrcat  satisfaction  to  have  every 
thing  ready  for  immediate  use  when  needed, 
and  SI)  be  immune  from  the  vexation  and  loss 
that  may  result  from  unavoidable  delays  dur- 
ing the  rush  .season. 

The  flooded  stock  is  pretty  nearly  closed 
out.  A  few  odds  and  ends  remain.  If  you 
can  u«e  any  slightly  damaged  goods  at  very 
low  prices,  write  for  list. 

Look  the  catalog  over  and  make-up  your 
order  now.  Do  not  hesitate  to  order  even 
any  small  article  needed,  as  the  lower  parcel- 
post  rates  now  in  effect  insure  delivery  at 
trifling  expense. 


E.  W.  Pcirce,  Zancsvillc,  0. 

Alrdome  Bldg.,  South  Sixth  St. 


P 


ATENTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILUAMSON,  McLachlen  Building,  Coruer 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Wfc  .a^  ^^  A  .^  m^     Is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

Boston   New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

Every  Thin^  in  Supplies 

New  Goods        Factory  Prices       Save  Fi right 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  save  yon  mone.v 

C.  C.  demons  Boe  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

128  Grand  Avenue 


A  BEEKEEPER  who  uses  cheap  shipping-cases  for  his  comb 
honey  isn't  necessarily  mean.     The   chances   are  he's 
thoughtless.     But  many  grocers  or  other  dealers  who 
receive  his  honey  will  not  accept  this  generous  view. 

Among  that  number  may  be  the  very  grocer  he  wants  to 
influence  most — the  one  who  has  the  best  trade  in  honey  in  that 
locality. 

So  he  should  use  good  shipping-cases,  such  as  we  make.  To 
use  them  is  economy,  not  an  expense. 

For  particulars  write  us  or  our  dealers,  or  consult  our  catalog. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 

New  York,     Chicago,     Philadelphia,     Washington,     Des  Moines. 
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SHippimg  Season 

is  Here 


Are  you  prepared  for  it?  Be  forehanded,  and 
have  your  Shipping  Cases  all  ready.  .  We 
carry  a  large  line  of  these  and  other  goods. 
Our  catalog  for  1913  will  be  sent  on  request. 

^Sections  and  Foundation 

A  half  million  sections  on  hand,  and  a  ton  or 
more  foundation  ready  for  instant  shipment. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


5end  for  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 


We    are  paying  higher  prices  than  ever 

before  at  this  season.     WHY  ?     Because 

of  the  tremendous  demand  for 

Dadant's  Foundation 

Write  at  once.      .      We  will  quote  prices 
F.  O.  B.  here  or  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 


'ZM§^'^     li?^^^^:^"' 


«r'^     ■•*>■•      "W' 


•*'    '^ 


mmiM^m^p 


OCTOBER    1,     191S 
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DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


TOLEDO 
PORT  HURON 
^GODERICH 
3^piA_ 
^T^iilNM^ 


o» 


C    CHARMS    OF    OUR     SUMMER 


seaT^ 


Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in 

America 
WhorO  Ynil   Pan  ^t\  ^°  matter  to  what  point  you  want  to  go.  use  D.  &  C. 
llllClu    lull   bol!  UU   Line  Steamers  operating  to  all  important  ports. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  May  1st  to  November  1st.  City  of 
Detroit  111  and  City  of  Cleveland  111,  two  of  the  largest  side  wheel  steamersin  the  world, 
on  this  division  June  10th  to  September  10th.  Daily  service  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  April  15th  to  December  1st.  During  July  and  August  two  boats  out  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 

Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.    T 
Day  Stopover  allowed  at  Alpena  either  direction  on  tourist  tickets  without  additional 
cost.    Daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  trips  weekly,  June  15th  to 
September  1 0th  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Cm.,  every  Monday 
up-bound  and  Saturday  down-bound. 

Special  Day  Trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July  and  August 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  out  of  Detroit;  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  of  Cleveland. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  AVAILABLE :— Tickets  reading  via  any  rail 
line  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  will  be  honored 
for  transportation  on  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  in  either  direction. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustr-  ted  Pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:    L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 


Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  KONEY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
7oa  who  is  yoar  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Why  Pay  the  Dealer  to 
Select  Your  Range? 


YOU  know  wtiat  you  want^ 
better  than    he    do 
Don't    depend   on    his^ 
taste.    Get  the  Kala 

book  of 400  e 
and  make  pour  own 
choice.  _^^ 

YourTlmt 


—■AM  uays' 
Trial— Save  $5  to  $40!  I 

In    250,000    delighted    homes 
Kalamazoo  ranges   are  praised  I 
3  times  a  day.    They  makecooking  | 
a  pleasure  and  results  a  pride. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  41 6 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wflm&lce  &  full  line  of  f?tOTes,  Kan^ee,  Gaa  Stoves  and  '~ 

We  have  thiea  catalogues — please  ask  for  the  one  you  yasA. 


Kinvn'  Direct  to  You"  'tS" 


Reasons  Why  You  Should 


Kerosene  stationary  ENGINE 


It  runs  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline,  alcohol 
or  distillate  without  change  of  equipment — 
etarts  without  cranking— runs  In  either  direc- 
tion—throttle governed— hopper  cooled— speed 
controlled  while  running— no  cams- no  valveB 
— no  gears— no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts— portable— light  weight— great  power- 
starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below  zero— com- 
plete,  ready  to  run— children  operate  them— 5. 
year  Ironclad  guarantee  — 16-day  money, 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 
which  shows  how  Sandow  will  be  nseftil 
to  you.  Our  special  advertising  uropo- 
eition  eaves  yon  one-half  cost  oi  first 
engine  sold  in  your  county.  (164) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
12   Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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"SCALECIDE" 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

DON'T  NEGLECT  FALL  SPRAYING.     GET  READY  NOW. 

Many  trees  can  be  saved  that   would  die   before   Spring    if    unsprayed. 

"  SCALECIDE  "  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  a.n6.  Cottony  Maple  Scale, 
Pear  Psylla,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Many  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  country  have  been  sprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  for  the 
past  eight  years,  producing:  record  crops  and  prize  winning  fruit.  It  costs  less  to  spray  with 
"SCALECIDE"  than  Lime-Sulfur,  and  does  better  ■work.  We  stake  our  reputation  on  this 
assertion.    Write  today  for  our  booklet,  "Scalecide,  the  Tree  Saver."     Sent  free  on  request. 

Our  Service  Department  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard  at  money-saving  prices. 
Tell  us  your  needs.  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.    6,     50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
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"•The  Masterpiece  of  the  Largest 
Makers  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  in  the  World. ' 

The  astounding  success  of  Gas 
is  based  upon  the  perfect  Bessei 
trolled  exclusively  by  us.  ^  .. 

The  Wonderful  Bessemer  UQS0*K6rO  Engine 

This  perfect  fuel  feeder  has  sounded  the  death  knell  of  carbure- 
indts  the  only  thoroughly  successful  device  for  feeding  kero- 

,  gasolene,  distillate,  etc.,  without  change  of  equipment.    It 

j3  revolutionizing  the  engine  business.  It  is  the  one  big,  right  idea; 
we  discovered  it  and  control  it--yon  cannot  pet  it  in  any  but  a 
"Gaso-Kero.  "  "Gaso-Kero"  two-cycle  'jngines  are  6imple--only 
three  moving  parts--are  constant  and  steady  as  clocks.  2  to  350 
H.  P.    Immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  Catalog  A  lU 

BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

Largest  Makers  of  Two-Cvcle  Engines  in  the  IVor/d 
GROVE  CITY,   PA. 


tselt  in  fnel  snTed 


Pax  ni^  ios 

Get  mor^^^lue 


Guar 
<antee 

NOBODY  can  sell  you  a  better  engine 
and  nobody  will  quote  you  as  low 
as  my  latest  reduced  Factory  Prices 
Direct  to  Users. 

I  made  the  WITTE,  the  leader  in  useful- 
ness 27  years  ago,  when  the  gas  engine  busi- 
ness was  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  I  have  kept 
it  ahead  ever  since,  as  the  thousands  of  my 
customerB  testify. 

WnTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Gas  and  Kerosene. 

Sizes  IH  to  40  H-P.  etationary  and  mounted, 
(skids  and  trucks)  with  detachable  cylin- 
ders, vertical  valves,  and  other  features  of 
merit  without  which  no  engine  can  be  really 
high-grade.  Start  easily;  no  cranking;  run 
without  watching,  24  hours  a  day.  Cheaper 
power,  per  horse,  than  others  give. 

Buy  Direct  From  Factory 

60  Days*  Free  Trial.  5-Year  Guaranty. 

I  give  you  lowest  factory  prices  ever 
known  for  strictly  high  standard  engines  of 
proven  worth.  No  reasonable  terms  refused 
if  you  don't  wish  to  pay  all  carh.  Get  my 
new  book,  FREE,  with  latest  prices. 
Cn  II  UflTTi:  VWITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
Cll.  n.  nil  IC,  1931  OAKLAND,  AVE., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


Without  sending  a  cent  you  can  use  this  wonderful, 
economlealollUghtlOdays  Free,  then  return  at  our  ex- 
pense if  not  satisfied.  Gives  powerful  white  incan- 
descent light,  burns  over  60  hours  on  one  gallon  Kero- 
sene (coal  oil).  No  odor,  smoke  ornolse,  simple,  clean, 
won't  explode.  Guaranteed.  We  loaiit  one  person  in 
each  locality  to  refer  customers  to.  j>  #«  ^  ki  «•  ^ 
Wrlte^ror  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  ACB  Rid 
OFFER  — agents'  wholesale  prices  U/ANTED 
and  learn  how  to  get  ONE  FREE.  »»»*«^  ,  " 
Make  money  evenings  and  spare  time.  One  farmer  cleared 
over  $600  in  6  weeks.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO..  360  Aladdin  BIdg.,  Chicago,  IlllnoU 


RnbyFREE-i 


To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 

Gem  (U.  S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 
satisfactory  substituta  for  the  diamond  that 
stands  all  tests  and  has  permanent  dazzUns 
brilliancy,  we  make  this  speexai  offer: 
If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  "J  B  two-cent 
stamps  for  our  beautiful  Art  Cataloe  "The  Story  of  the  Haitoe 

' lith   catalog  a  aenutn*  jmcut 

from  Navajo  Indians, 


catalog  a  aenuin*  nncat 

ajo  Ruby  (sells  at  &0c.)   Dougnt  Dy  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 

together  with   s  cost-price  offer   for  cutiing  and  monndns. 


»j"m        wB  will  Bcud  you /rtf    ......    ^ 

Navajo  Ruby  (sells  at  50c.)   bought  by  i 


Write  today:     FRANCIS    E.    LESTER    COMPANY 
^^mm  Oept.  9Za,      Mesllla  Park,  N.  Mex.  ^-^ 


Make  Hens  Lay 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vlgorouc  chicli 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone 

UlUkl'C    LATEST   MODEL 
MANN    O  BOME-CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  tine ;  never  clogs.    1 0 
Days'  Free  Trial.   No  money  in  advance.  Booli  f  ree 
r.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Bex  S7,  MILrORD,  MASS 


] 
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An  Opportunity  to  Make  an  Independent 
Living  from  a  small  cultivated  area  in 

"The  Land  of  Manatee 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida 


All  tlio  early  vegetables,  marketed  at  highest  prices,  are  success- 
fully grown — 3  and  4  different  crops  per  annum.  A  home  in  a  delight- 
ful year- 'round  climate.  A  young  man  paid  $125  for  an  acre  of  land 
this  year,  and  spent  another  $125  in  clearing  and  cultivating  it  in  toma- 
toes. The  production  was  550  baskets,  which  were  sold  at  $2.50  per 
basket ;  total  gross  production  from  a  single  crop  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
$1375.  The  same  advantages  and  opportunities  are  open  to  you.  Let 
us  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  possibilities  in  this  favored  section.  Ask  for 
l)eautiful  illustrated  l)Ook,  "  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  ]\Ianatee 
( 'ounty. ' ' 

J.  A.  PRIDE 

General  Industrial  Agent 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Suite  No.  376,  Norfolk,  Va. 


THE  RANGE  WITH  A  STONE  OVEN  BOTTOM 

Direct  to  you  with  no  dealer's  profit  to  pay. 
Saves  one-third  your  fuel  bills  and  half  your  labor. 
We  say  the  IMPERIAL,  is  the  best  range  on  earth  at  ANY  PRICE.  If  you  find 
we're  wrong,  our  iron-clad  guarantee  assures  the  return  of  E  VERY  CENT 
YOr'VE  PAID.  Test  our  ranjre  30  days  at  your  home. 
The  IMPERIATj  includes  features  found  in  no  other  range — stone  oven- 
bottom,  dustless  ash-sifter,  odor-hood  and  oven  thermometer. 

Write  for  our  stove  and  range  book  NOW.    It's  free. 
THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO.,    240  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I^BESTllGl 


20fl  ^*y'^^ — ^^"y  *  brilliant  Uluminatloii 
U\J\J  into  homes  that  have  had  to  struggle 
along  on  oil,  gas  or  candles.  Brighter  than 
*cetylene  or  dectricity  and  costs  only  two 
cents  a  week.  Agents  write  to-day. 
TlIK  BEST  LI&IIT  CO. 
aoefaBtSthSt.,  Canton,  O. 


"  MENDETS." 


Mend  all  leaks  instantly  in  granite  ware,  tin,  cop- 
per, brass,  cooking  utensils.  No  heat,  solder,  cement, 
or  rivet.  Fit  any  surface.  Perfectly  smooth.  Won- 
derful invention.  Household  necessity.  Package,  as- 
sorted sizes.  i5  cts.  postpaid. 

F.  PATERSON,  Box  4217,  Germantown.  Pa. 


BARGAIN  IN  QUEENS 

Having  many  more  nuclei  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore I  will  have  a  large  number  of  untested  queens  for 
sale  during  October.  In  order  to  make  these  queens 
go  quick  I  will  otter  them  while  they  last  at  50  cents 
each.     Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

L.  H.  ROBEY 

WORTHINCTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BEEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer,  .send 
us  .samples  of  quality;  state  quantities,  and  how  pack- 
ed. We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  31c  cash  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax. 
CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  (or  Annoal  Catalog  wkieh  will  tell 
yon  who  is  yonr  nearest  Distriboter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wit. 
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QUEENS 

AND  BEES 


An  improved  superior  strain  of  Italians  is  what 
QUI  KIN  RAlSfc,S.  Our  stoclc  i.-<  Nortliern  bred  and 
hardy — all  stock  being:  winiered  on  summer  stands. 

We  sent  fifty  nuclei  to  J.  D.  Nixon,  of  Lafarg-e,  Wis., 
and  Jul.v  20th  (of  same  year)  he  wrote  us  saying:  they 
did  .just  splendid,  as  at  that  date  they  had  already  filled 
their  supers,  and  that  he  would  have  to  extract  them. 
We  have  flies  of  similar  testimonials. 


Prices  for  rest  of  season 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  breeders .  

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. 
Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. 
Full  colonies  on  8  frames    .   . 
One  pound  bees,  no  queen   . 
Half  pound  bees,  no  queen . . . 


1      I 


75 
1  00 

1  50 
3  00 
5  00 

2  25 

3  25 
5  00 
I  50 
1   00 


$  4  00 
5  00 
8  00 
15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 
8  00 
5  00 
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i  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


22  00 
32  00 


Add  price  of  queen  wanted  with  bees.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  nuclei,  and  colonies;  if  wanted  before  June  1, 
add  25  per  cent.  QUEENS  NOW  READY.  Safe  delivery 
and  pure  mating-  i^uaranteed.  Over  20  years  a  breeder. 
Testimonials  and  circular  free. 


QUIRIN- THE -QUEEN -BREEDER 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  ITALIANS 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

that  fill  the  supers  quick 
With  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They    have    won  a  world-wide    reputation   for 
honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  15.00;  12,  $9.00. 
Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00;  12,  $11.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 
Queen-braeder.  Route  1 ,  Morgan,  Ky. 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw,  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  Illustrated    catalog 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO.. 

646  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD,     -      ILLINOIS. 


1HE  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW 

would  like  to  add  a  thousand  new  sub- 
S("ribeis  (o  their  list  for  1914,  and  are 
going  to  offer  special  inducements  to 
gel  them.  Listen  :  The  April  and  May 
numbers  contain  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional convention  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
in  themselves  contain  96  pages.  The 
last  half  of  1913  contain  the  series  of 
articles,  3000  colonies  in  50  yards  man- 
aged from  one  office,  besides  many  other 
interesting  articles  that  space  forbids 
mentioning.  We  are  printing  400  extra 
copies  of  the  Review  for  the  last  half 
of  this  year  on  purpose  to  give  to  new 
subscribers;  and  as  long  as  they  last  we 
will  give  the  April  and  May  numbers, 
containing  the  convention  report,  the 
last  lialf  of  1913,  and  all  of  1914,  for 
an  even  dollar.  You  have  likely  been 
tliinking'  for  some  tixne  that  you  would 
like  the  Review,  and  this  will  be  an  op- 
portune lime  to  get  it  at  bargain-coun- 
ter jn-ice.     Address 

The  Beekeepers'  Review 

Northsfar,  Mich. 


Good  Digestion 

Means 

Good  Health 

Therefore,  dally  add 

FRENCH'S 

POULTRY  MUSTARD 

to  your  Fowls'  Morning  Mash 

Its  action  is  to  aid  digestion.  A.s  suit- 
able for  growino-  .stock  as  for  adults. 
Oiu"  teaspoonful  for  every  six  fowls  is 
the  right  quantity. 

Write  to  us  for  a  copy  ot  pamphlet  ed- 
ited hy  Ralph  Allen,"  Herts,  England, 
with  testimonials  from  the  most  prom- 
inent fanciers  in  the  United  States, 
who  havi"  used  and  are  using  FRENCH'S 
POULTRY   MUSTARD. 

The  R.  T.  French  Company 

Mustard  Makers 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  D. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  AdTertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
adTertiaement  in  the  Clnssifled  Columns  or  we  will  nut 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


Brenzed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts. ;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000.      "  Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

For  Sale. — Comb  honey. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,   Ind. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honev,  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; Al  quahty.  E.  C.  Pike,  St.  Charles,  111. 


For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.    "     C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm.  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


t-fine  quality   alfalfa   seed,   $7 
cts.  extra. 


00 


iJew  crop  of  extra-tine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $7 
per  bush. ;   sacks^  25  cts.  extra. 

R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

For    Sale. — Extracted    honey,    white    clover    and 
white  and  sweet  clover  mixed,   in  60-lb.  ciuis. 

Arthur  Norberg,  Spring  Valley,  111. 

For    Sale. — Finest    quality    ichite    extracted    and 
comb  honey.      Write  for  prices. 

Stearns  &  Fox,  Fruitdale,  S.  Dak. 

Light  and  amber  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  7  to  9  % 
cts.,  according  to  quality  and  quantity. 

Geo.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Rapid  City    Mich. 

For   Sale. — Pure  honey  in  1   and  5   gallon  cans 
and  barrels.      Sample,   10  cts.      Price  on  request. 
I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PI.,  New  York  City. 


I 


For  Sale. — Several  tons  light-amber  partridge- 
pea  honey,  packed  192  sections  to  carrier,  $19.20, 
f.  o.  b.  Florida.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — "White-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Ripened  on  the  hives.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
every  respect.  J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Fine  ripe  clover  and  touch-me-not 
honey  mixed,  in  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  cans  to  a  case. 
Sample,   5  cts. 

C.  A.  BuxcH,  Lakeville,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  white-clover  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans.  State  how  much  you  want,  and 
I  will  quote  prices.  Leonard  s".  Griggs, 

711  Avon  St.,   Flint,   Mich. 

For    Sale. — No.    1   white   comb,    $3.50   per   case; 
No.   2,   $3.00;    24  sections  to   case,   six  cases  to  car- 
rier ;  cl«ver  extracted,  two  60-lb.  cans  to  case,  9  cts. 
Quirin-the-queex-breeder,    Bellevue,   Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.         P.  W.  So'winski,,  Bellaire,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Alfalfa  honey,  choice  comb,  in  24- 
section  cases,  at  $3.25.  Extra-fine  quality  of  extract- 
ed at  9  cts.,  put  up  in  new  60-lb.  cans.  My  honey 
took  sweepstakes  at  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1913. 

Thos.  Atkinson,  Cozad,   Neb. 

Foe  Sale. — Our  crop  of  "  Elite  "  white-clover  ex- 
tracted honey.  None  better  produced.  Also  rasp- 
berry extracted,  blended  with  willow-herb  ;  nearly  as 
white  as  the  clover;  good  body  and  flavor,  8  cts.  per 
lb.     Sample  of  either,  free.     Address 

E.  D.  TowNSEND  &  Sons,  Nortlistar,  Mich. 

(Formerly  at  Remus.) 

Raspberrv  Honev  for  sale. — This  honey  was  left 
with  the  liees  until  it  was  all  sealed  and  thoroughly 
ripened.  It  is  thick,  rich,  and  delicious.  It  is  put 
up  in  new  60-lb.  tin  cans.  Tke  price  is  $6.00  a  can. 
Sample  by  mail,  10  cts.  The  10  cts.  may  be  applied 
on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 
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For  Sale. — 15  tons  Sp»nish-needle  »mber  honey, 
good  quality,  in  new  60-lb.  cans.  Write  for  price. 
State  amount  you  want.     Sample,  10  cts. 

F.  W.  Luebeck,  Rt.  2,  Knox,  Ind. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honey,    and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Honey  in  car  lots.  If  you  have  or  ex- 
pect to  have  a  car  of  honey,  or  if  a  ear  can  be  had 
in  your  vicinity,  \vrite  to  us  and  state  your  prices, 
delivered  on  car  at  your  station. 

Ogden   Bee  &  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,   Utah. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — 150  or  more  colonics  of  bees  within 
reasonable  shipping  distance ;  ten-frame  hives  and 
Hoffman  frames  desired. 

Wallace  K.  Reese,  Winchester,  Ky. 

W^ANTED. — A  location  in  the  South;  can  ship  a 
carload  of  bees;  would  lease  other  bees;  don't  want 
to  steal  any  beekeepers'  location.     Address 

Bees,  Care  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale. — A  20-acre  farm  and  100  swarms  of 
bees.  L.  Francisco,  Mosinee,  Wis. 

Correct  information  about  land,  etc.,  in  the  South. 
25  cts.  per  letter. 

C.  W.  Ludlow,  Sta.  B,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

For  Sale. — A  two-acre  garden  tract  in  city  limits. 
Good  house,  city  water,  barn  and  other  buildings. 
Splendid  location  for  bees,  poultry,  or  dairy ;  good 
market;  excellent  climate,  especially  for  pulmonary 
troubles.      No  trade.      Price  $8000,   part  cash. 

C.  T.  Chapman,  Canon  City,  Colo. 

Nature's  Treasure  Garden  is  calling  you.  Come 
South  and  grow  with  the  country.  Land  $15  an 
acre  up ;  cheapest  in  America ;  two  and  three  crops 
grown  yearly ;  ample  markets.  Living  costs  low. 
Climate  very  healthful  and  agreeable.  Farm  lists, 
".Southern  Field"  magazine,  and  State  booklets  free. 
M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway,  Room  27,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.   L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

In  1912  and  '13  our  bees  wintered  perfectly  in 
the  Eureka  concrete  case.  Write  for  circular  and  learn 
about   them.  B.  T.  Bosseeman,  Williamstown,  O. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies ; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.       '         The  Penn  Co., 

(Successor  to  J.   M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,   Miss. 


Foe  Sale. — One  hand-operated  paper-cutter  and 
on^  check-protector,  a  device  for  protecting  commer- 
cial paper.  The  last  named  will  be  useful  in  busi- 
ness houses,  and  the  first  mentioned  will  be  of  use 
in  a  small  printing  establishment.  I  will  sell  either 
nt   far   below   cost.      Correspondence   solicited. 

Mes.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Queens  by  return  mail.  Mismated  Italians,  40  cts. 
each  or  $4.00  per  dozen. 

Latshaw  Honey  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
class.  E.   F.  Atwater,  Meridian,   Ids. 

No  more  rush  orders  for  queens  till  Sept.  20. 
Books  full  till  then. 

A.  J.  Seavey,  Rt.  2,  Farmington,  Me. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  fuU  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.   Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Fine  Italian  queens,  three-banded,  prolific,  hardy, 
gentle.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  6  for  $4.25;  dozen, 
$8.00.       J.  F.  Archdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  best  of  untested  queens,  75c  each;  $8.00  per 
dozen.  Bees  by  the  pound  and  nuclei  for  sale.  Ask 
for  prices.         Wm  Atchley,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — Pure  golden  Italian  queens.     Day-old 
virgins,   50  cts. ;   untested,   75  cts. ;   tested,   $1.00". 
S.  H.  RiCKABD,   506   Machesney  Bdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens ;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay  you  profit.     Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — About  50  more  queens  to  sell;  same 
as  advertised  before:  untested,  75  cts.;  tested,  85 
cts.;  select  tested,  $1.00. 

J.  M.  Gingebich,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Arthur,  111. 

Choice  virgins,  40  cts.  each;  3  for  $1.00;  untest- 
ed, 60  cts.;  tested,  $1.25;  breeders,  $2.50;  Italian 
or  Carniolan.  Stanley  &  Finch, 

1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens.  Best  honey-gather- 
ers. We  can  fill  all  orders  promptly,  rest  of  season, 
for  50  cts.  each.  No  disease.  Satisfaction,  or  money 
back.  W.   D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

For  Sale. — 11  colonies  of  bees  in  good  hives  with 
plenty  of  honey  and  fixtures.  Must  be  sold  at  once. 
Party  making  the  purchase  to  inspect  and  pack  them 
for  shipment. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Johnson,  Rt.  23,  Nashotah,  Wis. 

For  quick  sale,  32  colonies  of  bees,  one  half  in 
ten-frame  Langstroth,  one  half  in  Danzenbaker  hives, 
all  with  ample  stores,  and  with  one  super  for  4x5 
•ections  each.     No  disease.     All  for  $100. 

C.  F.  Bushnell,  GilbertsTille,  N.  Y. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price,   $1.00;    6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Harnett's,  Va. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev-gather- 
ers  as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00";  tested, 
f2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Malvern  Hill,  "Va. 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sal;.  Plenty  of  fine  queens  on  hand;  good  as  the 
best.  Up  with  obligations.  Send  in  your  orders.  See 
June  and  July  advertisements  Gleanings  for  1913. 
Untested,  one,  75  cts.;  50,  $25;  25,  $13.  Select 
untested,  50,  $30;  25,  $14;  one,  90  cts.  Circular 
free.  H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 


GLE.U!^INGS   IN   BEE    CULTURE 

For  Sale. — After  June  20,  five  Golden  Italian 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  for  $4.00;  few  choice  breed- 
ers at  $3.00  each.  Cash  with  order.  Good  honey- 
gatherers.    Edward  Reddout,  Bx  43,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Large  apiary  with  quantity  of  extra 
hives,  supers,  sections,  etc.  Immediate  sale  desired. 
Low  price.     For  particulars  address 

J.  A.  Williams,  Albany,  Ga. 

Golden  and  three-band  Italian  queens  from  th« 
Golden  State.  Queens  bv  return  mail.  No  disease. 
One,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.00;  $8.00  for  12.  Special 
prices  in  large  quantities.        Lemuel  J.  Dunn, 

14  Garfield  Ave.,  Rt.  6,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian,  also  Carniolan 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  to  12,  65 
cts.  each.  Tested,  1,  1.00;  over  3,  90  cts.  each. 
Bees,  per  pound,  $1.25;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50. 
No  disease  here.     Every  thing  guaranteed. 

C.  B.  BankstonI  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Texas. 

Queens  from  Georgia  Apiaries.  Hybrids,  25  cts. 
each.  Hed-clover  Italians,  untested,  70  cts.  each; 
dozen,  $7.50;  tested  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10.00. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Comb 
honey  in  shallow  frames ;  extracted,  also  bulk  comb 
packed  any  size  to  suit  customer.  Prices  and  sam- 
ples sent  free.  John  W.  Cash,  Bogart,  Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White  and  brown  ferrets.  Stamp  for  description 
and  prices.     Jewell's  Ferret  Kennels,  Spencer,  O. 

Beagle  hounds,  pups,  and  trained  dogs ;  fine  stock 
and  fair  prices.     Photos. 

D.  S.  Hall,  Mansfield,  Vt. 

Single-comb  White  Leghorns. — $1.00  each;  pullets 
and    cockerels,    yearlings    and    cocks ;    shipped    any- 
where.     As  many  as  desired.     Write  for  catalog. 
Woodworth  Farm,  Wilton,   Conn. 

Wanted. — To  sell  Partridge  Rock  cockerels,  price 
$3.00;    white   and   gray    call   ducks,    $3.00   per   pair. 
Will  exchange  for  pullets  of  any  breed,  or  honey. 
W.  D.  Hammond,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

PiGKONs!  Pigeons!  Thousands,  all  breeds;  low- 
est prices;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start 
with  our  $$$$-making  Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  liarge, 
free,   instructive,   illustrated  matter. 

Providence  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

For  Sale. — Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  bred 
from  first-prize  hen  and  first-prize  drake,  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Fine  birds,  and  unequaled  egg-producers. 
Guaranteed  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  G.  Cary,  Trimble,  Ohio'. 

Pure  home-made  cane  syrup,  grown  and  made  by 
me.  This  is  the  pure  juice  of  our  Southern  cane, 
boiled  to  a  density  of  32  deg.  Baume  scale.  There 
is  nothing  added  to  this  juice.  My.  price  is  $4.50 
per  case  of  six  1-gal.  screw-cap  cans,  f.  o.  b.  Mobile, 
Ala.  Joseph  S.  Scott,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ala. 

Nkkd  Winter  Apples?  Three  bushels  assorted 
Rambo,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Pippin,  Seek-no-furtber, 
etc.,  fine  sprayed  fruit,  for  $3.00.  Smaller  grade 
for  $2.50.  Extra  fancy,  finest  ever,  $5.00.  Give 
shipping  directions. 

C.  Weckesser,  Doylestown,  Ohio. 

Young  Man,  would  you  accept  and  wear  a  fine 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your  friends' 
Or  a  slip-on  raincoat  free  ?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can  offer  you  » 
steady  job.  Write  at  once  and  get  beautiful  samples, 
8tyle.s,   and  this  wonderful  offer. 

BANNER  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  529,  Chicago. 
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If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.   Shaw   &  Co.,   Loreauville,   Iberia  Parish,   La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Well-bred  bees   and   queens.      Hives   and   supplies. 
.1.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  pric« 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
.business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts. ;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

Ql'lRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,    Bellevue,    Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Bv  Our  Business  Manager. 


rOWBR-PLANT    renewed. 

We  have  installed  a  new  150  H.P.  water-tube 
boiler,  and  are  resetting  our  300  H.P.  boiler  in  a 
new  location  as  two  150  H.P.  units,  so  arranged 
that  we  can  use  any  >,wo  of  the  three  while  the  third 
is  being  cleaned.  By  this  arrangment  we  shall  have 
no  further  need  of  .shutting  down  the  plant  during 
the  busy  season  for  cleaning  boiler.  While  we  are 
resetting  the  old  boiler  we  are  short  of  steam  capac- 
ity to  run  the  engine  on  full  load,  and  are  somewhat 
handicapped  for  a  few  weeks  in  turning  out  stock  in 
the  wood-working  building.  We  are  securing  extra 
power  from  the  trolley  line  to  help  us  out.  We  will 
also  install  a  new  engine  in  November,  replacing  the 
one  which  has  carried  our  load  for  fifteen  vears. 


REVISED    PRICES    ON   BEEHIVES   AND    SUPPLIES. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  printing  our  revised 
prices,  which  will  be  mailed  on  application  to  those 
interested.  We  have  adopted  as  our  regular  cover 
on  the  Dovetailed  hive  the  metal-top  flat  cover  which 
telescopes  over  the  hive  about  2 1/^  inches  in  connec- 
tion with  a  super  cover  designated  as  Re.  This  being 
a  more  expensive  cover  adds  about  20  cts.  each  to 
the  price  of  each  hive,  in  addition  to  an  advance  of 
about  ten  per  cent.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
price  of  hives,  frames,  section-holders,  fences,  sepa- 
rators, .shipping-case^,  feeders,  cages,  and  a  number 
of  small  articles.  Sections  are  advanced  25  cts.  per 
1000;   comb  foundation,  3  cts.  per  lb. 

An  early-order  cash  discount  of  six  per  cent  will 
be  allowed  from  the  new  prices  for  cash  orders  dur- 
ring  the  month  of  October,  covering  a  general  line 
of  bee  supplies.  This  discount  will  not  be  allowed 
on  orders  for  glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  labels, 
printing,  cartons,  booklets,  bees,  and  queens.  Where 
such  items  form  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  a  gen- 
eral order  the  discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire 
order. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 


OFF   FOR    FLORIDA. 

On  Nov.  4,  after  I  have  cast  my  vote,  Mrs.  Root 
and  I  expect  to  go  back  to  our  Florida  home.  I  give 
the  notice  thus  early,  so  the  friends  who  are  writing 
me  may  know  where  to  direct.  Now,  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  me  for  Saying  once  more,  when  I  get  away 
from  our  office  here  with  all  its  up-to-date  parapher- 
nalia, I  can  not  write  you  long  letters,  as  I  have 
been  doing  all  summer.  Of  course,  I  shall  have  a 
dictaphone ;  but  the  cylinders  for  it  will  have  to  be 
sent  by   express   to   Medina,   to  be   made   into   type- 
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written  letters.  On  this  account  let  me  ask  you  once 
more,  if  you  want  an  answer  to  your  letter,  inclose 
an  addressed  postal  card.  Every  little  while  some- 
body sends  me  a  common  blank  postal  card.  Now, 
I  can  buy  these  anywhere  for  a  cent  apiece.  I  do 
not  want  postal  cards  nor  postage  stamps.  I  want 
you  to  write  your  own  addre,ss,  for  nothing  wears 
ine  out  like  trying  to  make  out  a  scrawled  name,  and 
ihen  hunting  the  letter  all  over  to  find  where  the 
writer  lives.  I  think  it  an  excellent  plan  for  every 
nan  and  woman  (and  I  should  like  to  say  child)  to 
have  some  printed  postal  cards  with  name  and 
address  printed  on  said  cards.  Then  when  you  want 
to  ask  somebody  a  question,  inclose  one  of  these 
printed  cards.  In  that  way  you  may  be  sure  of  get- 
ting an  answer  of  some  kind  straight  back;  for  the 
recipient,  while  he.  is  in  the  office  getting  his  mail, 
can  take  a  pencil,  and  oftentimes  answer  you  in  a 
few  words,  and  sometimes  a  few  words  right  off 
quick  are  worth  a  few  dollars.  You  will  notice  when 
I  am  writing  you  for  something  I  want,  I  inclose 
such  a  postal  with  my  address  on  it.  Now,  one  rea- 
son why  I  say  postal  card  is  because  this  is  an  age 
of  "  boiling  down  "  things.  You  can  put  a  great  lot 
on  a  postal  card  and  have  it  readable  if  you  take  a 
little  pains.  If  you  do  not  use  a  pen,  use  a  good 
sharp  pencil — one  that  will  mark  black.  Skip  all 
preliminaries,  and  just  hustle  right  into  your  sub- 
.iect.  Say  wliat  you  think  will  be  helpful,  and  then 
stop.  If  you  wish,  you  might  add  something  like 
this:   "Your  old  Friend,"  A.   I.   Root. 


Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 


The  case  escapes  are  received.    They  look  good  to 
me.    It  saves  the  brood  and  a  bad  mess. 

Ottawa,  111.,  July  25.  P.  M.  Cordon. 


500    BABY    CHICKS,    etc. 

I  got  500  "  baby  chicks  "  this  spring  (White  Leg- 
horns), and  have  now  about  280  promising  pullets. 
I  raised  all  but  eight  per  cent  of  the  500.  Not  hav- 
ing money  to  buy  material  for  brooders  I  took  most 
of  the  material  out  of  cedar  logs. 

Your  religious  articles  I  enjoy  greatly.  I  want 
to  thank  you  with  heart  and  pen  (I  wish  I  could 
do  it  with  hand  and  mouth  too),  for  your  per- 
sistent fight  for  truth  and  righteousness,  spiritual 
and  social.  We  may  not  always  see  the  fruits  of  our 
good  endeavor;  but  the  influence  exerted  will  be 
counted  in  eternity,  and  the  reward  for  every  good 
deed  will  not  fail  to  come.  May  God  strengthen  you 
and  give  you  a  long  and  blessed  work  day,  and  at 
last  a  glorious  entrance  into  the  mansions  above. 
May  he  keep  our  hearts  clean  from  partiality  in 
these  troublesome  times. 

Yours  in  the  Lord, 

Lawrence,   Wash.,  July  30.  E.  A.  Larsen. 


BRIBERY   AND   TAKING   BRIBES,    ETC. 

Being  a  recent  subscriber  to  your  bee  magazine,  I 
wish  to  exp^-ess  my  appreciation  of  the  journal  as  a 
whole  and  of  the  Our  Homes  department  in  partic- 
ular. My  father,  while  a  beekeeper  in  Iowa,  was  a 
subscriber  to  Gleanings,  and  I  enjoyed  reading 
every  line  in  it,  and  knew  where  to  find  Our  Homes. 
Well,  one  sabbath  day  I  visited  a  neighboring  bee 
keeper  who  also  was  a  subscriber ;  and,  picking  up 
a  copy  of  Gleanings,  I  turned  to  the  back  of  the 
book,  and,  while  reading,  my  neighbor  noticed  me 
with  Gleanings  and  inquired  what  I  was  reading. 

"  I  am  reading  Gleanings." 

"Do  you  consider  that  sabbath  reading?"  was 
his  next  shot. 

I  made  no  answer,  but  laid  the  book  aside  while 
I  inwardly  wondered,  "  Does  the  man  know  what 
the  book  contains?" 

Well,  I  had  been  reading  an  article  by  A.  I.  Roet. 
"  Bribing  and  Taking  Bribes  "  the  subject  was,  and 
pictured  a  salesman  making  inducements  to  the  fore 
man  to  use  his  company's  ink  in  the  printing  depart 
ment.  Now,  that  was  good  moral  advice  and  sound 
business  principles ;  and  the  lesson  given  there 
"  stuck  "  in  one  mind  at  least,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
buke helped  to  fasten  the  lesson  ineftaceably  on  my 
memory.  I  am  thankful  that  these  articles  are  still 
coming,  and  am  not  averse  to  having  any  member  of 
the  family  read  these  splendid  thoughts  on  any  day 
of  the  week. 

Boulder,  Colo.,  July  5.  E.  C.  Bird. 
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NO.  501  SET  OF  QUALITY  KNIVES 


OUR  set  of  "  QUALITY  "  KNIVES  is 
made  up  of  one  8-inch  SLICER,  one 
6-inch  BUTCHER,  and  one  31/2-inch  PAR- 
ING-KNIFE.. A  combination  of  three  of  the 
MOST  USEFUL  SIZES  and  DESIGNS  that 
one  can  have  in  his  home.  In  presenting  this 
set  of  knives  we  want  to  impress  upon  the 
trade  the  fact  that  these  knives  are  all  their 
name  implies,  QUALITY  IN  THE  STRICT- 
EST SENSE  OF  THE  WORD.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  cutlery  to  be 
had  for  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  MAKE 
ANY  THING  BETTER.  The  Set  is  MADE 
UPON  HONOR  THROUGHOUT  to  the  ML 
NUTEST  DETAIL.  BLADES  are  of  the 
VERY  BEST  TEMPERED  CRUCIBLE 
STEEL,  SWEDGED,  ETCHED,  and  FIN- 
ISHED with  the  Highest  Polish  it  is  possible 
to  put  on  metal.  Handles  are  GENUINE 
COCOBOLO,  Beveled  Edges,  Through  Tang 
with  Three  Large  Brass  Saw  Rivets.  We 
ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  the  QUAL- 
ITY of  this  set  of  knives  to  be  Strictly  First 
Class  in  Every  Way  and  the  BEST  VALUE 
EVER  OFFERED.  LIST  PRICE  the  set 
$1.00  postpaid. 


Premium  Offer 

AVe  will  send  this  complete  set  of  knives 
postpaid  to  any  reader  who  sends  us  one  new 
yearly  subscriber  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture at  $1.00  per  year,  or  the  same  for  four 
new  six-months-trial  subscribers  at  25c.  each. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 


PRICE 

$1.00 

PER  SET 
POSTPAID 


Syy^^' 


No.  501  Set  of 

Quality  Knives 


Containers  for  Comb   and    Extracted   Honey 

We  offer  this  year  a  very  complete  line  of  cartons  for  comb  honey — any  size 
or  color,  with  any  desired  printing.  Bottles,  jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
honey  with  capacity  ranging  from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a  barrel.  Special  at- 
tention is  directed  to -our  assortment  of  Friction-top  Pails  and  to  tin  cans  of 
/4,  1,  and  5  gallon  capacity.     Get  full  information,  prices,  and  samples. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, Medina,  Oliio. 
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Cash  for  your  Honey 
at  your  door 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Honey-Producers' 
League  Fund  has  $604,  to  be  used  in  advertising  uses 
of  honey,  and  to  create  more  demand  for  honey. 
They  have  purchased  several  thousand  books  entitled 
"  The  Use  of  Honey  in  Cooking,"  with  chapters  on 
"  What  is  Honey?"  "  Food  Value  of  Honey,"  "How 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  is  Produced,"  "  Why 
Honey  Granulates,  and  How  to  Liquefy  the  Same ; ' ' 
"  Why  Different  Flavors  of  Honey  from  Different 
Flowers ; "  "  Why  Use  Honey  in  Cooking  in  Place  of 
Sugar;"  "  Where  to  Keep  Honey,"  and  over  one 
hundred  recipes  for  the  use  of  honey  in  cooking, 
candies,  cough  syrups,  creams,  and  soaps — 58  pages 
of  valuable  information. 

If  you  want  a  home  market  for  more  honey  than 
you  produce,  get  some  of  these  recipe  books  and  use 
judgment  in  giving  them  to  those  you  believe  will 
use  honey  for  table  and  cooking,  asking  each  to  give 
it  a  trial. 

I  have  talked  with  beekeepers  of  several  States 
who  have  been  thus  using  these  books  for  their  cus- 
tomers, and  who  now  have  to  buy  honey  to  finish  fill- 
ing orders.  To  get  these  books  before  consumers  I 
wSl  GIVE  them  to  beekeepers  and  members  of  the 
National  Beekeepers'  Association  who  may  ask  for 
them,  provided  they  will  pay  postage  on  the  books 
ordered,  and  who  will,  in  application,  state  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  of  bees  they  had  in  the  spring  of  1913, 
and  pounds  of  comb  and  extracted  honey  produced 
this  season,  and  prices  they  are  selling  at. 

Postage  on  the  books  is  68  cts.  for  100  copies.  Oth- 
er lots  in  proportion.  If  beekeepers  want  a  growing 
home  market  for  all  their  honey,  here  is  a  chance  to 
get  it  for  nothing.  When  this  one  lot  of  books  is 
gone,  others  getting  them  later  will  have  to  pay  pub- 
lishers for  them  $4.50  per  100  copies. 


N.  E.  FRANCE,       Platteviile,  Wis. 

Chairman  of  League  Fund  Committee 


The  Countryside  Magazine 

Suburban  Life 

THE  call  of  the  countryside  was  never  stronger  than  today.     From  the  city  to 
the  country  is  the  present  trend  of  population,  as  our  cities  become  more  and 
more  impossible  for  family  life.    For  nine  years  Suburban  Life,  The  Countryside 
Magazine,  has  filled  an  important  place  in  magazine  hterature  in  that  it  has  provided 
a  periodical  devoted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  love  the  country  for  the  country's  sake, 
and  who  recognize  that  a  home  means  more  than  a  house  with  a  25-foot  front  lot. 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  printed  magazine  in  America,  and  its 
ilhistrations  and  color  work  are  the  finest  obtainable. 

Half-Price  Trial  Offer 

The  price  of  Suburban  Life,  The  Countryside  Magazine,  is  25  cents  a  copy 
and  $3.00  a  year,  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
many  of  whom  have  never  seen  it,  we  will  enter  your  order  for 

Four  Months  for  50  Cents        ^^  %.J^.^ 

This  offer  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  it  may  be  with-   ^y     334  Fourth  Ave. 
drawn  any  time  at  our  pleasure  after  30  days,  so  if  you  desire  to    ^^  '**''  ^"^  ^"y 

obtain  a  four-months'  subscription  to  this  beautiful  magazine  at    <^  cenw,  V?eTs%°*send 
one-half  price,  representing  only  aJDOut  the  cost  of  the  paper     <^>'^n,onths'*'to'^thrfoUow°ng 
and   postage,  it  would    be  well   for  you  to  fill  out  this    i^  address: 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us  by  return  mail.  f^/  Name_ 

THE  SUBURBAN  PRESS 

Circulation  Department,  334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Average  Yield  100  lbs,  per  Colony 


WHEN  you  subscribe  for  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  do  you 
consider  first  the  cost  or  whether  it  will  be  worth  all  it 
costs  and  more  in  the  returns  it  will  bring  you? 
' '  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  ' '  has  tried  for  years  to  be  interesting 
and  entertaining,  and  all  the  while  to  publish  matter  that  is  really 
VALUABLE — that  will  return  to  its  subscribers  many  times  over 
the  subscription  price.    The  following  letter  is  to  the  point: 

Corker  Stone,  Ark.,  Sept.  19,  1913. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co: — Look  me  up  and  see  if  my  subscription  to 
Gleanings  has  not  expired.  I  have  been  a  busy  man  this  year;  in  other 
words,  I  have  had  a  good  many  irons  in  the  tire. 

I  am  a  "  counter-hopper,"  salesman  by  trade,  and  my  side  lines  have 
been  bees,  truck-growing,  and  chickens.  You  will,  therefore,  please  excuse 
if  I  have  been  tardy  in  remitting.  You  have  never  missed  sending  a  num- 
ber; so  if  my  time  is  out,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  I  will  try  to 
be  more  promjDt  in  future.  I  think  nearly  as  much  of  Gleanings  as  I  do 
of  my  banner  colony.  But  it  would  not  have  been  a  banner  one,  I  am  sure, 
if  it  were  not  for  A  B  C  and  Gleanings,  and  to  these  two  I  attribute  my 
success. 

This  is  my  third  year  with  bees ;  and  as  A  B  C  says  go  into  the  honey 
business  on  tlie  tiptoe,  I  have  followed  its  advice  and  built  up  from  two 
to  twelve  colonies.    Next  season  I  will  branch  a  little. 

We  have  2400  acres  under  cultivation  here,  all  cotton,  so  you  will 
readily  see  that  cotton  is  my  honey-plant.  Well,  there  are  a  few  fruit-trees 
scattered  around,  and  a  little  clover  in  places  that  the  plow  can't  reach, 
that  help  out  in  early  spring;  but  if  any  one  were  to  ask  from  what  source 
my  bees  get  their  nectar  I  would  point  with  a  proud  finger  to  the  millions 
of  cotton  blooms. 

From  my  twelve  hives,  to  date,  I  have  taken  off  961  lbs.  of  comb  honey, 
an  average  of  801/2  lbs.  I  shall  have  200  more  pounds  to  take  off  by  Octo- 
ber, which  will  raise  my  average  to  96%  lbs.;  and  if  I  were  to  return  all 
unfinished  sections  and  apply  the  feeders,  I  feel  sure  that  my  colony 
average  would  be  considerably  over  100  lbs.  Now,  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  I  have  made  my  bees  do  pretty  well,  and  the  drouth  we  have 
had  too  was  against  me  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Danzenbaker  hive  is  the  hive  here  for  the  production  of  comb 
honey.  I  have  tried  other  makes,  but  they  all  slip  a  cog  somewhere,  though 
every  thing  is  seemingly  all  right. 

Enclosed  will  find  $2.75.  Send  me  a  new  ABC,  continue  Gleanings, 
and  an  additional  25  cts.  to  pay  exchange  on  my  check. 

Yours,  S.  W.  Bos  well,  Jr. 

Subscription  $1.00  per  Year 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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EARLY-ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Apply  Here  just  as  they 
do  at  the  Factory 


As  Southwestern  distributors  of  ROOT'S  BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES,  we  are  very  glad  to  make  this  first  announcement  of 
a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  accompanied  by  cash,  to  our 
beekeeping  friends  throughout  this  territory. 

We  give  exactly  the  same  discount  that  is  granted  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  an  extra  saving  for 
you  in  ordering  from  us — FREIGHT.  Better  give  this  your 
special  attention  before  ordering  from  elsewhere. 

THE  CASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ODERS  PLACED  IN 
OCTOBER  IS  6  PER  CENT. 

This  applies  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  beekeepers'  sup- 
plies except  a  few  special  articles.  On  large  general  orders  we 
will  allow  the  discount  on  some  of  the  excepted  articles,  not 
exceeding  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  order. 

REMEMBER  WE  MANUFACTURE  THE  FAMOUS  WEED 
PROCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  are  turning  out 
comb  foundation  of  the  finest  quality.  Include  what  you  will 
need  for  the  opening  of  next  season  in  your  early  order.  .  Shipment 
may  be  held  subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your 
order  in  now  and  save  6  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
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LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoo  who  is  yonr  nearett  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wii. 


*^f  alcon*'  Bee  Supplies. 


Shipping-cases,  Extractors,  Hives,  etc. 
the  Beekeeper.  .... 


Everything  for 
Inventory  Sales. 


SUPPLIES  FOR  T914— Take  inventory  of  supplies  now  and  figure  what  you  will  need  for  a  slim  season. 
Get  them  ready  at  odd  times  in  the  winter;  and  if  there  is  a  good  season  you  will  have  ample 
time  to  reorder  in  April  and  get  them  for  use.  We  like  to  make  "  Inventory  Sales  "  of 
"Falcon  "  supplies,  for  we  know  that  we  are  dealing-  with  an  up-to-date  beekeeper. 

INVESTMENT— What  is  the  investment  of  an  extra  125.00  in  supplies  to  the  loss  of  500  pounds  of  honey.' 
Rei-olve  to  change  for  I'Jlt,  and  buy  "  Falcon  "  supplies  now. 

EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNT — For  "  Falcon  "  hives  and  supplies  bought  now  we  give  an  early-order 
cash  discount  eyual  to  1-2  per  cent  per  year.  You  see  it  pays  for  a  strictly  money  basis. 
Write  for  early-order  discounts,  and  send  list  of  wants  for  quotation. 

"  FALCON  "  QUALITY — In  making  our  beehives,  all  of  our  waste  lumber  is  made  into  cheap  toy  build- 
ing-blocks, so  that  we  are  able  to  put  better  material  in  our  hives  and  goods.  Get  a  trial  lot 
this  fall  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself,  and  still  have  time  to  order  1914  supplies. 

FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  famous  "Falcon"  foundation,  made  in  our  factory  at  Falconer,  N.  Y.,  cheerfully 
sent  postpaid  with  copy  of  catalog,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  if  desired. 

W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

Where  the  good  beehives  come  from 


T^^Western  Honey  Bee 

is  making  good  as  the  result  of  organized  co- 
operation in  the  West.  Our  contributors  write 
about  colonies  of  bees  by  the  hundreds,  and 
honey  in  car  lots.  Be  one  of  our  family,  and 
help  us  and  yourself  by  subscribing  and  writ- 
ing for  the  W.  H.  B.  $1  a  year.  Sample  free. 
ADVP'RTISERS  get  results  for  money  spent 
with  us.  Rates  on  application.  California 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  owners. 


Business  Office  Address 

The  Western  Honey  Bee 

Covena,  California. 


WANTED! 

NEW  CROP  HONEY 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

OOIVIB 

ESPECIALLY 

Write  us,  stating  quantity,  quality,  style  of  sec- 
tions, when  ready  for  shipment,  etc.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York 

265-7  Greenwich  St.  82-86  Murray  St. 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


1. 00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Ciocic  to  Save  Time"  y*°'*ih„^u°°olir'ne^^^^^^^ 
ItPaystoSuy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  G^.VwucZpanytwatertoJi.wu! 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  ^  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elimin- 
ated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  _  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


KASTERN    GRADING  RULES    FOR    00MB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must 
be  filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   .STATE    BEEKEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,    1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,'  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood.  Wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than   13  Vz   ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb  firmly  at- 
tached on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to  slight- 
ly off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood; 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this  grade 
to  weigh  less  than   13  %    ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled ;  combs  firmly 
attached;   not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,   and  en- 
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tirely  capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section   in  this  grade   to  weigh  less  than   12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,   but  not   dark ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,   light  amber,   and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb, 
16  to  17;  white  extracted,  10  to  11.  Beeswax,  30. 
There  is  an  active   demand  for  white  comb  honey. 

Boston,  Oct.  2.  Blake-Lbe  Co. 


Zanesville. — The  demand  for  honey  continues 
active  and  firm.  Best  grades  of  white-clover  comb 
we  quote  at  18  to  20  cts.  wholesale;  in  a  jobbing 
way,  17  to  18.  Best  white  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans 
is  quoted  at  11  cts.  dovsm  to  9%,  according  to  quan- 
tity. For  beeswax  of  good  quality,  producers  receive 
32"  cts.   in  trade,   30  cts.  cash. 

Zanesville,  O.,  Oct.  2.  E.  W.  Peirce. 

Denver. — We  quote  No.  1  white  comb  honey  at 
$3.05  per  case  in  a  jobbing  way;  choice  at  $2.88, 
and  No.  2  at  $2.70 ;  white  extracted  at  8  to  9 ;  light 
amber,  7  to  8  ;  strained,  6  to  7.  We  pay  26  in  cash 
and  28  in  trade  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered 
here. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association. 

Denver,  Sept.  26. 

Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  should  be  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  We  are  receiving  quantities  of 
comb  and  extracted  honey.  Fancy  white-clover  comb 
lioney  is  selling  at  16 :  No.  1  white  is  selling  at 
$3.50  per  case  of  24  sections.  Off  grades  do  not  sell. 
White-clover  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  is 
selling  from  9  to  9  V^  cts.  per  lb.  Amber  grades  are 
selling  from  71/2  to  8%  cts.  per  lb.,  according  to 
grade  and  quantity  purchased.  Beeswax  is  selling 
from  $33.00  to  $35.00  per  cwt.  The  above  are  our 
selling  prices,   not  what  we  are  paying. 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  3.  C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

Honey  reports  continued  on  page  5. 
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DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wit. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having  Fancy  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.     We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     No  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.     We  remit  the  very 

day  shipment  is  received. 

THE  FRED  W,  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  'The  Busy  Bee  Men"  CINCINNATI.   OHIO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  wax 
from  the  slumgum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for  render 

ing.    Write  for  full  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven 't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  We  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Aveoue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honeii  rcjiorts  continued  from  page  2. 

Indianapolis. — Honey  is  now  moving  freely. 
Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16  to  17 ;  No.  1 
white,  one  cent  less;  finest  extracted,  9  to  10  cts.  in 
square  five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand, 
and  producers  are  being  paid  32  cts.  cash  or  trade. 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  2.  Walter  S.  Poudek. 


Schenectady. — Comb  honey  is  coming  forward 
more  freely.  The  white  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
ordinarily  would  be  rejected  by  a  customer;  but  on 
account  of  scarcity  it  is  quickly  taken  at  13  to  15 
cts.  We  have  no  No.  1.  Buckwheat  is  of  better 
quality,  and  sells  at  about  the  same  price  as  this 
so-called  white.  Extracted  light  brings  9  to  9 1/2  ; 
dark,   71/2    to  8. 

Schenectady,  Oct.  2.       Chaeles  MacCulloch. 


Albany. — Our  honey  market  experiences  light 
receipts  with  good  demand.  The  crop  in  this  vicinity 
is  very  short.  We  quote  white  comb  at  16  to  18, 
according  to  style,  etc.;  mixed  or  No.  1,  15  to  16; 
dark  amber  or  buckwheat,  14.  Extracted  white,  9V2 
to  10;  off  color,  8 14  to  9 ;  amber  and  dark,  71/2  to 
8.  Prices  of  honey  are  high,  considering  the  low 
prices  prevailing  on  other  sweets.  We  strongly  ad- 
vise early  marketing  for  best  prices.  Beeswax,  30 
to   32. 

Albany,   Oct.  4.  H.  R.  Wright. 


New  York. — New  crop  is  now  beginning  to  arrive 
quite  freely.  The  demand  is  good  for  all  grades,  and 
we  quote  faucv  white  at  16,  and  some  especially  fine 
lots  will  bring  17;  No.  1  white,  j.  ^  to  15;  No.  2, 
13;  mixed,  dark,  and  buckwheat,  11  to  12.  Extract- 
ed is  in  fair  demand,  with  sutficient  supply  of  all 
grades  excepting  California  sage.  We  quote  white 
clover  at  8  to  9%,  according  to  quality;  light  amber, 
TV2  to  8 ;  dark,  mixed,  and  buckwheat,  at  7  to  8 ; 
oouthern  in  barrels,  as  to  quality,  70  to  80  per 
gallon.    Beeswax  is  steady  at  32. 

New  York,  Oct.  2:         Hildreth  &  Segblken. 


Chicago. — The  market  during  the  past  two  weeks 
has  been  more  active,  and  has  nearly  kept  pace  with 
the  receipts  ;  but  the  accumulaiionns  of  the  previous 
four  weeks  or  more  are,  many  of  them,  yet  unsold. 
The  white  grades  of  comb  honey  range  at  from  16 
to  17  cts.  per  lb.  for  A  No.  1  to  fancy;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  receipts  sell  at  from  15  tol6.  The  am- 
ber grades  range  from  1  to  3  cts.  per  lb.  less.  Ex- 
tracted honey  is  also  quiet,  with  the  white  grades 
bringing  from  8  to  9,  and  the  ambers  from  7  to  8, 
according  to  kind  and  quality.  Tlie  weather  and 
season  of  the  year  are  now  favorable  for  the  outlet 
of  honey  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  large  offerings,  the 
quality  of  the  crop  should  command  even  higher 
prices  than  now  prevail.  Beeswax  is  steady  at  from 
30   to   32,   according  to  color  and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  6.         R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

St.  Louis. — The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  in  this  market  is  still  improving,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  the  weather  gets  cooler. 
The  receipts  of  extracted  honey  are  equal  to  the 
demand.  There  is  no  material  change  in  our  quota- 
tions since  our  last  writing,  and  we  can  still  quote 
extracted  honey  in  barrels  and  half-barrels  at  6  to 
6^4  ;  in  five-gallon  cans,  6i/^  to  6%  cts.  The  receipts 
of  new  comb  honey  are  coming  in  quite  freely,  and 
we  quote  fancv  white  comb  honey  at  15  to  16;  No. 
2,  14  to  15;  light  amber,  12  to  14;  fancy  white  by 
the  case,  $3.00  to  $3.25;  amber  from  $2.50  to  $3.00, 
according  to  the  quality  and  color.  Dark  and  broken 
comb  honey,  or  combs  but  partly  filled,  are  almost 
unsalable.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  and  is  quot- 
ed at  32  cts.  for  prime;  inferior  and  impure  sells 
for  less.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,   Oct.   6. 


HONEY 


COMB    AND 
EXTRACTED 

We  buy  and  sell,  carlots  or  less. 
Honey  producers  of  the  Pacific 
States  fj;et  in  touch  with  us.     .     . 

LEUTZINGER  &  LANE 

420  to  424  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Out-of-town 
Depositors 

A\^e  have  many  out-of-town 
depositors.  They  send  their 
accounts  by  mail.  You  also 
can  carry  an  account  with 
this  strong  bank,  receiviniy 
4  per  cent  interest  on  your 
savings 

Bankinu-  by  Mail  is  a  special  depart- 
ment, and  your  deposits  are  assured 
absolute  protection  by  our  large  capi- 
tal and  surplus. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 
Assets  Over  $1,000,000 


THE-BEST"  LIGHT 


TV/takes  and  burns  its  own  ga^.  Pro- 
-'■'-'■  duces  100  candle  power  light  — 
brighter  than  electricity  oracetylene 
—  cheaper  than    kerosene.    Mo  dirt. 

I  No  grrease.    No  odor.   Over  200  styles. 

I  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed.  Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BKST  1.IGHT  CO. 

306  G.  Tktb  St..  Cautuu,  OtUo 
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A  77-year-old  Subscriber 
Renews  for  Three  Years 


Wlieu  Mr.  P.  B.  Bromfield,  President  of  the  Bromfield  &  Field  Advertising 
Agency,  of  Xew  York,  said  to  the  writer  some  time  ago,  "  I  would  rather 
have  a  circulation  such  as  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  has,  in  a  paper  with 
a  definite  aim  and  field,  than  one  with  many  times  the  circulation  which  is 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  i^remium  inducements  or  a  low  price,  and  which 
has  no  pui'pose  nor  special  reason  for  existence."  He  probably  had  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  class  of  readers  of  which  the  following  are  examples : 

Clabks  Green,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1913. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co, 

Medina,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sirs : — 

Enclosed  find  clieek  for  .|2.00  to  renew  subscription  to 
Gleanings  for  three  years.  One  year  comes  around  so  soon  1 
thought  I  would  renew  for  three,  as  it  is  one  of  the  i^eriodicals 
that  I  read  almost  entirely  every  number.  I  was  77  years  old 
yesterdaj^,  and  hope  to  live  to  renew  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years.  Yours  truly, 

John  R.  Colvin. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ]MATHEMATICS, 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY, 

BLOOMINGTON.  INDIANA. 

Sept.  17,  1913. 
Gentlemen : — 

I  enclose  check  for  $2.00  for  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture for  three  years  (this  is  your  offer,  I  believe).  Let  sub- 
scription begin  Sept.  1.  Very  truly, 

D.   A.   ROTHROCK. 

The  writer  of  the  last  letter,  Mr.  D.  A.  Rothrock,  is  one  of  that  numer- 
ous class  of  business  and  professional  men  taking  up  beekeeping  as  a  side 
line  or  hobb}-.  Mr.  Colvin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  subscriber  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  On  November  10,  1910,  he  wrote  us,  when  renewing 
his  subscription :  "  I  have  taken  Gleanings  for  twenty-five  years  or  more." 
The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bromfield,  as  well  as  the  representative  letters 
above  quoted,  explain  why  numerous  advertisers  get  such  excellent  returns 
from  space  used  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  definite  information  relative  to  circulation, 
rates,  etc.,  to  any  interested  party. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Pub'rs 

Medina,  Ohio 
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"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


Bee  Supplies ! 


A  bounteous  crop  of  finest  quality  honey  has  been  secured,  and,  resulting 
from  the  needs  of  beekeepers  in  supplies,  I  have  experienced  the  busiest 
season  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  demand  for  the  Root  Goods  has 
been  excessive,  and  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  keeping  my  stock  com- 
plete and  filling  orders  promptly.  To  do  this  my  helpers  and  myself  were 
required  to  apply  ourselves  f-om  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day.  We 
were,  of  course,  glad  enough  to  do  this,  but  I  am  going  to  offer  some 
attractive  discounts  for  supplies  to  be  used  next  year  if  ordered  early,  and 
this  will  reduce  the  task  of  having  so  much  to  look  after  at  the  busy  sea- 
son. I  believe  the  discounts  will  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned.  I 
am  always  glad  to  quote  lowest  estimates  on  any  list  of  goods. 

A  feature  on  which  I  am  now  specializing  is  sending  goods  by  parcel  post. 
If  you  are  within  150  miles  of  Indianapolis  I  can  have  your  goods  deliv- 
ered to  your  home  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  if  the  package  doesn't  weigh 
over  20  pounds. 

MONONGAHELA,   Pa. 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis. 

Dear  Sir: — Comb  honey  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  quality  of  the  honey.  I  will  say  a  good 
word  about  your  business,  and  I  appreciate  your  promptness  and 
careful  methods.  Yours,  Edward  Mayhugh. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss  to  the  beekeep- 
er. If  you  are  in  need  of  more  sections,  foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper 
honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or  any  thing  required  about  the  bees,  I  believe  I  can 
make  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  me  My  catalog  mailed  free  to  any 
address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root  catalog  in  ordering, 
prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  you  send  your  wax 
here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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Per 

Cent 


I 


gPer 


Cent 


The  Discount  for  cash  orders  received  in  Octo- 
ber is  6  per  cent  off  the  new  schedule  of  prices. 
Buy  now  and  save  money.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  quote  you  net  prices  at  your  request.  .  .  . 
Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son 


Lansing,  Michigan 


Opposite  Lake  Shore 
Depot 


General  Agrents  for  Root's 
Goods  in  Michijran 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest    catalog    price.    Two  lines  of  railroad- 
Maine  Central  and   Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manaoar 


IF  YOU  USE 

bee  supplies  you  should  have  our  catalog. 

We    sell    the  best    No.  25  jar  made. 

Heavy  cartons  that  protect  honey. 

I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glon   CovOi  L>  !■ 


Established  1885 


We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments:  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  year  nearest  Distribnter, 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLEDO 


"GriggsSavesYour  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honev  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  60-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,      •        26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"  Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 
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Inventory  Season 

is  Here 

I  am  just  completing  my  inventory  of  Root's  Bee 
Supplies  on  hand  at  my  Syracuse  warehouse,  and 
my  stock  orders  for  1914  goods  will  be  sent  to  the 
factory  at  Medina  in  a  few  days.  If  any  customer 
or  any  beekeeper  of  New  York  State  desires  special 
goods  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  in  the  order  to 
come  with  one  of  my  cars  to  Syracuse. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  customers  for 
their  liberal  patronage  the  past  season,  and  solicit 
a  continuance  of  the  same. 


October  Discount,  6  per  cent  from  Revised  (Oct.  1)  Prices 

F.  A.  Salisbury,  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

.    .    THE    .    . 

N^^  American  Bee  Journal 

ITT  f=>l-E^ 


Friend  Dadant: — Say,  do  you  folks  know  that 
the  Old  Reliable  is  just  more  than  forging  to  the 
front?  Yours  truly, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  9.         A.  D.  D.  Wood. 


NEW  Editor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  Illustrated 

Free  Sample  Copy  $100  a  Year 

C.  p.  U  AD  ANT  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 

« 

American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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WITTE  InAines 


Cost  less!— Worth  More! 
Use  Gasoline,  Gas, 

Kerosene  and  Distillate 

Here's  my  new  offer,  direct  from  factory 
to  power  users  everywhere.  No  dealer's 
profits.  Think  of  it!  The  llighest  stand- 
ard engines  for  the  lowest  prices.  Nobody 
else  has  these  two  things  to  offer  together. 

60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

WITTE  engines  have  set  the  quality 
standard  for  27  years.  Better  today  than 
ever  IV"  to  40  H-P.  stationary  and  portable 
sizes.  All  have  detachable  cylinders,  verti- 
cal valves,  four-ring  pistons,  electric  igni- 
tion and  other  exclusive  merits,  without 
which  no  engine  can  now  be  high-grade. 

On  the  WITTE  you  don't  even  have  to 
press  a  button  to  start.  Don't  be  satisfied 
with  any  out.-of-date  engine.  Don't  risk 
any  untried,  new  f  angled  devices  with  high- 
falutin'  names.     Let  me  show  you. 

How  to  Judge  Engines 

My  new  book  shows  the  secrets.  All  made 
plain  as  A.B.  C.  It  Rives  my  5-yoar  sxiarantee 
and  60-day  free  trial  plan.  Tells  you  how  to  be 
safe  in  your  engine  selection,  even  if  you  don  t 
pick  a  WITTE.  It  took  me  27  years  to  write  it, 
but  you  can  getitqulck— just  send  me  yourname. 
m  U  UIITTC  VWITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
ED.  H.  nil  It,  1935  OAKLAND  AVE., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


(Detroit  Kerosene  Enginel 
Saves  Time,  Trouble,  Expense 

The  Detroit  Kerosene  Engine  is  the  Sim 
plest  and  most  powerful  eng-ine  you  e\  er 
saw  or  heard  of.  Direct  transmission  of 
power  with  3  moving  parts  only— no  use 
less  cams,  gears  or  valves  to  take  up 
power  orget  out  of  order.  No  trouble— n 
extra  expense.     Starts  without  crankir  e. 

Runs  on  Cheap  Kerosene^ 

Will  run  on  distillate  and  gasoline; 
but  kerosene  costs  less  than  half  as 
much  as  gasoline.  Besides,  kerosene 
contains  more  heat  units  than  gaso-  , 
line.  Result -more  power— steadier 
power- at  one-half  the  expense  ofttf 
fuel.    Comes  to  you  all  ready  to  runfeed  -        —  — - 

grinders,  separators,  pumps,  saws,  electric  lignt  plants   etc 
sizes  in  stock  ready  to  ship. 

GUARANTEED  5  YEARS  — Sent  on  trial  direct  from 
our  factorv  at  lowest  factory  prices.  Don't  buy  an  engine  untjl 
vou  have  seen  the  "Detroit."  Write  today  for  catalog  ninl  ^'Sent  a 
Bpecinl  introductory  price  on  first  onli-r  from  your  territor.\.  (183) 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS,     373  Bellevuo  Avenue,  Detroit,  MIeh. 


BEHER  LIGHT  <r««  KEROSENE 

Eleclric^^^pr  p  E  E : 


Without  sending  a  cent  you  can  use  this  wonderful, 

economicalollllghtlOdaysFree,  then  return  at  our  ex- 
pense if  not  satisfied.  Gives  powerful  wbite  incan- 
descent light,  burns  over  60  hours  on  one  gallon  Kero- 
sene (coal  oil).  No  odor,  Braoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean, 
won't  explode.  Guaranteed.  We  jvautonepersomn 
each  locality  to  refer  customers  to.  a  /«  et  M  T  C 
Write'for  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  AG  C  H  I  9 
OFFER-agents'  ^^^i^f^'e  PJ^|8  WANTED 
and  learn  bow  to  get  ONE  FREE. 
Make  money  evenings  and  spare  time.  Onefarmer  clearea 
over  $500  in  6  weeks.  Exclusive  territory  yiven. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  360  Aladdin  BIdg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ave$5to$40 

8  Months  to  Pay 

Get  factory  prices  on 
Kalamazoo  Stoves — 
30  Days'  Free  Trial 
A  Year's  Approval  Test 

and  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee. 


Direct  to  msi  ^^^ 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments— 400   Styles 

Fine  base  burners— glass  oven  door  ranges— all  kinds 
and  all  styles,  with  latest  improvements.  Nowhere 
can  you  find  better  quality— over  250,000  buyers 
prove  it.  Orders  filled,  freight  paid,  the  day  they 
arrive.  Mail  a  postal  card  for  catalog  No.  *t6 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,   Mfrs.,   Kalamazoo,   Michigan 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
\i'rorous.  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S 'ifirDlI  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days' Free  Triai. 
No  money   in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 
F-W.  Mann  Co.,  Box     37,  Milford,  Mass, 


TTTdITC       for   REDUCED""^ 
WRH  I  b   FACTORY    PRICES^ 

QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILLS 

Jj^TsBTaBclard.  GetourFREK  TRIAL,  treightg 
nal'd  offer.  Mills  grind  cob  meal;  alBO  finest  tabled 
Seal— 23  Btyles— hand  power  to  20  H.  P  Asli  for 
oataloEB,  prioes,nuUaaiid  standard  Farm  SuppUes. 
^^THE  a!  W.  STRAUB  company 
DeptR374t  -aU  Filbert  St.,  Philadelpbia,_Pa.J 
Pept  r,870S  - 1 1  S0;_ArtiW^M_e^j_O 


pry   TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
UL  I     FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


BY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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^^. 


Coward 

Good^ense 


oe 


Built  on  natiiral-foot  prim-ipk-s  which 
provide  proper  foundation  for  the  grow- 
ing foot-structure.  The  shoe  acts  as  a 
pivotal  part  of  the  foot,  relieving  mus- 
cle strain,  while  giving  helpful  support 
to  arch  and  ankle.  Almost  a  specific 
for  falling  arch  and  "flat-foot." 
Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Cxfension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  30  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St..  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


Special  Sale  of  Honey 


\Ty^E  HAVK  produced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
^  »  tracted  honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  honey,  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  from  prominent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  following  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 


Al.rAI.FA, 

SwEKT  Ci,ovi:r, 
White  Clover, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Basswood, 


Palmetto, 
Orange, 
Light  Amher, 
Dark  Amber, 
Buckwheat. 


We  have  some  very  fine  lots  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  M'hite-clovek 
Comb  Honey.  For  those  who  have  not 
secured  a  good  crop,  and  are  wanting 
some  fine  lots  for  their  trade,  we  can  fur- 
nish them  any  desired  quantity. 

Write  for  our  special  prices. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


"SCALECIDE" 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

DON'T  NEGLECT  FALL  SPRAYING.     GET  READY  NOW. 

Many  trees  can  be  saved  that   would  die   before   Spring    if    unsprayed. 

"  SCALECIDE"  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and  Cottony  Maple  Scale, 
Pear  Psylla,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Many  of  the  finest  orchards  in  tlie  country  have  been  sprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  for  the 
past  eight  years,  producing:  record  crops  and  prize  winning  fruit.  It  costs  less  to  spray  with 
"SCALECIDE"  than  Lime-Sulfur,  and  does  better  work.  We  stake  our  reputation  on  this 
assertion.     Write  today  for  our  booklet,  "Scalecide,  the  Tree  Saver."     Sent  free  on  request. 

Our  Service  Department  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard  at  money-saving  prices. 
Tell  us  your  needs.  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.    6,     50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


To  Introduce  our  Genuine  Maztee 

Gem  (U.  S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 
satisfactory  Bubstitute  for  the  diamand  that 
stands  all  tests  and  has  permanent  dazzlug 
brilliancy,  we  make  this  special  offer: 
nention  this  advertisement  and  send  ns  5  two-cent 
r  beautiful  Art  Catalog  "The  Story  of  the  Maztee 


stamps  lor  our  oeautiiui  ati  ^^aLaioK  i  uh  jwiy  v^  i.ud  u.c.x.»>w 
G-m  "  we  will  send  you  free  with  catalog  a  fenuine  uncut 
Navajo  Ruby  (sells  at  Biic.)  bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 
togetber  with  a  cost-price  offer  for  cutting  and  mouimng. 
Write  today:  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 
m^^  Dept.   eZQ.       Mesllla  Park,  N.  Mex.  a^^ 


"  MENDETS." 


Mend  all  leaks  instantly  in  granite  ware,  tin,  cop- 
per brass,  cooking  utensils.  No  heat,  solder,  cement, 
or  rivet.  Fit  anv  surface.  Perfectly  smooth.  Won- 
derful invention.  Household  necessity.  Package,  as- 
sorted sizes,'25  cts.  postpaid. 

F.  PATERSON,  Box  4217.  Germantown,  Pa. 
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SHIPPING  -  CASES 

TT  is  poor  economy,  usually,  to  at- 
^  tempt  a  small  saving  in  _^buying 
cases  for  Fancy  and  No.  1  honey  by 
ordering  the  cheapest.  Carloads  of 
fine  white  honey  will  be  sold  this  fall 
at  less  than  its  real  worth  because  the 
producer  puts  it  up  in  cheap  inferior 
cases.  Honey  put  up  in  our  cases  often 
brings  5  cents  or  more  per  case  extra, 
while  they  cost  but  little  more  than 
poorly  made  cases  of  cheap  lumber. 

Viewed  from  a  business  standpoint, 
Root's  shipping-cases  are  an  invest- 
ment--not  an  expense.  See  our  cat- 
alog for  particulars. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

Medina,   Ohio 

Xew  York,    Chicago,    Philadelphia,   Washington,  D.  C, 

Des  Moines 

Also  Stocked  by  Leading  Dealers  throughout  the  East 
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OME 

EASONABLE 

UGGESTIONS. 


Bee-escapes, 
Honey-extractors, 
Uncapping-knives, 
Sliipping-cases, 
Glass  Jars, 
Honey  Labels, 
Veils,  Smokers, 


Bee-brushes, 

Wax-presses, 

Hive-tools 

Tin  Cans, 

Cartons. 

Bee  Books, 

Gloves. 


You  are  doubtless  in  need  of  and  ready  to 
order  one  or  more  of  these  items.  You  want 
ROOT  QUALITY  and  I'EIRCE  SERVICE  of 
course.  Why  not  include  with  this  order  the 
hives,  supers,  sections,  foundation,  etc.,  yo\i 
will  need  for  ne.\t  season?  Prices  are  lower 
now  than  they  will  be  in  the  spring.  Then  it 
will  be  a  grreat  satisfaction  to  have  every 
thing  ready  for  immediate  use  when  needed, 
and  so  be  immune  from  the  vexation  and  loss 
that  may  result  from  unavoidable  delays  dur- 
ing the  rush  season. 

The  flooded  stock  is  pretty  nearly  closed 
out.  A  few  odds  and  ends  remain.  If  you 
can  u=e  any  slightly  damaged  goods  at  very 
low  prices,  write  for  list. 

Look  the  catalog  over  and  make-up  your 
order  now.  Do  not  hesitate  to  order  even 
any  small  article  needed,  as  the  lower  parcel- 
post  rates  now  in  effect  insure  delivery  at 
trifling  expense. 


L  W.  Pcirce,  Zancsvillc,  0. 

Airdome  Bldg.,  South  Sixth  St. 


Good  Digestion 

Means 

Good  Health 

Therefore,  daily  add 

FRENCH'S 

POULTRY  MUSTARD 


to  your  Fowls'  Morning  Mash 

Its  action  is  to  aid  digestion.  As  suit- 
able for  growing  stock  as  for  adults. 
One  teaspoonful  for  every  six  fowls  is 
the  right  quantity. 

Write  to  us  for  a  copy  ot  pamphlet  ed- 
ited by  Ralph  Allen,  Herts,  England, 
with  testimonials  from  the  most  prom- 
inent fanciers  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  used  and  are  using  FRENCH'S 
POULTRY   MUSTARD. 


The  R.  T.  French  Company 

Mustard  Makers 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  D. 


^S  .d^  ^^  A  ^^  mgm.     is  "10  Shipping  Center  of 

DOStOn   New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


BEEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  otter,  send 
us  samples  of  quality;  state  quantities,  and  how  pack- 
ed. We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  ;ilc  cash  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts — we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

128  Grand  Avenue 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  Wll.UAMSON.  McLachlen  Building:,  Corner 
Tentli  and  G  Sts..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


528  S.  Division  A.,         GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH, 


The  A  B  C   of   Bee  Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees,  712  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully 
treated  by  experts.  Price  |2.00  postpaid;  money 
refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


I  CWIC   UIWCO  ^^^  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
LCff  lO  nifLd  AREPERFECTIN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  yonr  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  flassified  columns  at 
2o  cents  per  line  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  sa.v  .voii  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  t'lassifled  Columns  or  we  w  ill  not 
be  res]ionsible  for  errors 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — 6500  section.?  of  white  clover  honey, 
fancy  and  No.  1.   W.L.  Ritter,  Genoa,  DeKalb  Co., ill. 

See  our  .special  sale  of  honey  on  advertising  page 
11  of  this  issue.     The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

Wanted. — A  barrel  of  amber  honey.  Quote  prices 
delivered,  f.  o.  b.,  Cameron,  Tex.     Frank  McLerran. 

For  Sale. — Comb  and  extracted  honey,  fine  qual- 
ity. Thos.  Atkinson,  Cozad,  Neb. 

Choice  buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  8  cts. 
per  lb.    G.  H.  Adams,  box  184,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Bronzed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts.;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000.       Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintouville,  Ct. 

For  Sale. — Comb  honey. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honev,  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed;  Al  quality.  E.  C.  Pike,"  St.  Charles,   111. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  clover-bass- 
wood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.         C.  J.  Baldridqe, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,   N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Extracted  honey,'  white  clover  and 
white  and  sweet  clover  mixed,  in  60-lb.   cans. 

Arthur  Norberg,   Spring  Valley,   111. 

Foe  Sale. — Finest  quality  white  extracted  and 
comb  honey.     Write  for  prices. 

Stearns  &  Fox,  Fruitdale,   S.  D. 

For  Sale. — Pure  honey  in  1   and  5   gallon  cans 
and  barrels.    Sample,    10  cts.    Price  on  request. 
I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  P!.,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale.- — Extra  quality  buckwheat  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  in  a  ease,  at  8  cts.  Sample  on 
request.         Earl  Rulison,  Rt.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — White-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Ripened  on  the  hives.  There  is  nothing  liner  in 
every  respect.  J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,   Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Fine  quality  of  sweet  clover  and  alfal- 
fa extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $9.00  per  case  of 
two  60-lb.   cans.    Write  for  prices  on  car  lot. 

W.  A.  Cheek,  Merino,  Colo. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  white-clover  extracted 
honey  in  601b.  cans.  State  how  much  you  want,  and 
I  will  quote  prices.  Leonard  S.  Griggs, 

•     711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

For    Sale.— No.    1   white   comb,    $3.50   per   case; 
No.   2,   $3.00;   24  sections  to  case,   six   cases  to  car- 
rier;  clover  extracted,   two  60-lb.   cans  to  case,  9  cts. 
Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.  P.  W.   Sowinski,  Bellaire,   Mich. 

For  Sale. — Our  crop  of  "  Elite  "  white-clover  ex- 
tracted honey.  None  better  produced.  Also  rasp- 
berry extracted,  blended  with  willow-herb  ;  nearly  as 
white  as  the  clover ;  good  body  and  flavor ;  8  cts.  per 
lb.    Sample  of  either  tree.    Address 

E.   D.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Northstar,   Mich. 

(Formerly   at   Remus.) 

Raspberry  Honey  for  sale. — This  honey  was  left 
with  the  bees  tmtil  it  was  all  sealed  and  thoroughly 
ripened.  It  is  thick,  rich,  and  delicious.  It  is  put 
up  in  new  60-lb.  tin  cans.  The  price  is  $6.00  a  can. 
Sample  by  mail,  10  cts.  The  10  cts.  may  be  applied 
on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Two  cars  alfalfa  coinb  Imney.  graded 
by  Colorado  grading  rules  on  page  '2. 

•T.  M.  Cornelius,  Sterling,  Colo. 

For    Sale. — Car   of    alfalfa    comb    honey,    put    in 
double-tier  shipping-cases,   24  sections  to  the  case. 
J.  C.  Mathews,  Box  176,  Montrose,  Colo. 

Dealers    and    producers    who    buy    honey,    kindly 
ask  for  a  late  number  of  the  Review,  giving  a  list  of 
National  members  having  honey  for  sale.     Many  car- 
loads  are  listed  in  the   October  number.     Address 
The  Beekeepers'  Review,  Northstar,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted. — -Comb,    extracted  honey,    and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Wat«r  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wanted. — Pony   planer,    hand  planer,   or  jointer; 
feed-mill,   extractor,  gasoline  engine,   3  to  6  H.P. 
F.  G.  Bass,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Wanted. — To  hear  from  owner  who  has  a  good 
farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and  price.  North- 
WK.STKRN   Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 


FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Hoot's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Thos.  Litz,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

In  1912  and  '13  our  bees  wintered  perfectly  in 
the  Eureka  concrete  case.  Write  for  circular  and  learn 
about   them.        B.   T.   Bosserman,   Williamstown.   O. 

New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $7.00 
per  bushel;   sacks,   25  cts.  extra. 

R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies; 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn  Co., 

(Successor   to  J.   M.   Jenkins.)  Penn,    Miss. 

For  Sale. — One  hand-operated  paper-cutter  and 
one  check-protector,  a  device  for  protecting  commer- 
cial paper.  The  last  named  will  be  useful  in  busi- 
ness houses,  and  the  first  mentioned  will  be  of  use 
in  a  small  printing  establishment.  I  will  sell  either 
at  far  below  cost.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Mrs.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale  or  Trade. — Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  land. 
W.  A.  Connelly,  Emmett,  Idaho. 

For  Sale. — I  offer  my  bee  and  fruit  farm  for  sale, 
consisting  of  10  acres  situated  3  miles  south  and   Vz 
mile  west  of  Onawa,   Iowa.    Write  for  particulars. 
Henry  Kratz,  Rt.  2,  Onawa,  Iowa. 

For  Sale. — Honey  business  as  follows :  Pour 
yards  of  bees,  located  in  clover  and  buckwheat  local- 
ity ;  full  supply  of  fixtures  for  extracted  honey ;  bee- 
houses  and  fixtures ;  Overland  automobile ;  horse ; 
wagons ;  2  Vz  acres  of  land  partly  set  to  small  fruits  ; 
a  honey -bottling  business  that  takes  2000  dozens 
during  the  season ;  machinery  for  packing  honey  in 
glass.  Located  in  an  eastern  State.  Desire  to  give 
possession  Jan.  1,  1914,  and  unfilled  .orders  and 
good  will  of  customers  to  go  with  the  sale.  Price 
reasonable  on  a  cash  sale.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
step  into  an  established  business.  Address  H.  G.  A.. 
35441,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Foe  Sale. — 50  colonies  of  bees  in  L.  hives.     Jas. 
L.   Howard,  bx.  79,    Rt.  2,   Sta.  D,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 


For  Sale. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
class.  E.   F.   Atwater,   Meridian,    Ida. 


Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,   wired,   full  foundation,    1   or   100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,   Cal. 

The  best  of  untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.  Bees  by  the  pound  and  nuclei  for  sale. 
Ask  for  prices.  Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — Pure  golden   Italian  queens.     Day-old 
virgins,   50  cts.;   untested,   75  cts.;   tested,   $1.00. 
S.  H.  Rickard,  506  Machesney  Bdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens ;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay  you  profit.     Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Foe  Sale. — About  50  more  queens  to  sell ;  same 
as  advertised  before ;  untested,  75  cts. ;  tested,  85 
cts.;    select   tested,    $1.00. 

J.   M.   GiNGERlCH,   Rt.   3,   Arthur,    111. 


Choice  virgins  40  cts.  each;  3  for  $1.00;  untest- 
ed, 60  cts.;  tested,  $1.25;  breeders,  $2.50;  Italian 
or  Carniolan.  Stanley  &  Finch, 

1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Three-banded  Italian  queens.  Best  honey-gather- 
ers. We  can  till  all  orders  promptly,  rest  of  season, 
for  50  cts.  each.  No  disease.  Satisfaction,  or  money 
back.  W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,   Ala. 


For  quick  sale,  32  colonies  of  bees,  one  half  in 
ten-frame  Langstroth,  one  half  in  Danzenbaker  hives, 
all  with  ample  stores,  and  with  one  super  for  4x5 
sections  each.    No  disease.    All  for  $100. 

C.   F.   BUSHNELL,   Gilbertsville,    N.   Y. 


Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honev-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelp.s  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox   St.,   Binghamton,   N.  Y. 


Foe  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
Golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
Thev  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price,   $1.00;   6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.   S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.   B.  Brockwell,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 


Golden  and  three-band  Italian  queens  from  the 
Golden  State.  Queens  bv  return  mail.  No  disease. 
One,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.00;  $8.00  for  12.  Special 
prices  in  large  quantities.       Lemuel  J.  Dunn, 

14  Garfield  Ave.,  Rt.  6,   San  Jose,  Cal. 


Queens  from  Georgia  Apiaries.  Hybrids,  25  cts. 
each.  Red-clover  Italians,  untested,  70  cts.  each; 
dozen,  $7.50;  tested,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10.00. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Comb 
honey  in  shallow  frames ;  extracted,  also  bulk  comb 
packed  any  size  to  suit  customer.  Prices  and  sam- 
ples sent  free.  John  W.   Cash,   Bogart,   Ga. 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Beagle  hounds,  pups,  and  trained  dogs ;  fine  stock 
and  fair  prices.    Photos. 

D.   S.   Hall,  Marshfield,  Vt. 

Pure-bred  Homer  pigeons,  $1.00  per  pair;  or  will 
exchange  for  bees  or  bee  supplies. 

J.   C.   Wilkinson,  Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn. 

Pigeons!  Pigeons!  Thousands,  all  breeds;  lowest 
prices ;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$$-making  Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructive,   illustrated  matter. 

Providence  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Foe  Sale. — Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  bred 
from  first-prize  hen  and  first-prize  drake,  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Fine  birds,  and  unequaled  egg-producers. 
Guaranteed   birds   at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  G.  Cary,  Trimble,  Ohio. 

Pure  home-made  cane  syrup,  grown  and  made  by 
me.  This  is  the  pure  juice  of  our  Southern  cane, 
boiled  to  a  density  of  32  deg.  Baume  scale.  There  is 
nothing  added  to  this  juice.  My  price  is  $4.50  per 
case  of  6  one-gal.  screw-top  cans,  f.  o.  b.  Mobile,  Ala. 
Joseph  S.  Scott,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ala. 

Need  winter  apples  ?  Three  bushels  a.ssorted  Ram- 
bo,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Pippin,  Seek-no-further,  etc., 
fine  sprayed  fruit,  for  $3.00.  Smaller  grade  for 
$2,50.  Extra  fancy,  finest  ever,  $5.00.  Give  ship 
ping  directions.     C.  Weckesser.  Doylestown,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Young  man  to   assist  in  care  of  poul- 
try this  winter,   and  work  with  bees  next  season. 
E.   L.   Lane,  Trumansburg,   N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Experienced    beeman    and    helper    for 
season   of    1914.     State    age   and   experience    in    first 
letter.    No  tobacco  fiend  or  booze-fighter  need  apply. 
F.  P.  Lash.  Box  244,  Imperial,  Cal. 


POSITION  WANTED 


An  experienced  German  beekeeper  desires,  for  the 
purpose   of   learning   American   methods,    a   situation 
with  some  extensive  beekeeper.      Salary  moderate. 
Address  63346  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 

If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,   Iberia  Parish,   La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn 

Well-bred   bees    and   queens.     Hives   and   supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913  ; 
beautiful,  hustling,  "gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,   Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts. ;  select,  $1.00 ;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy  ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,   send  for  circular. 

Quirin-the-queen-beeeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


OCTOBER    15,    1913 

SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 


WOMAN   SUFFRAGE,  ETC. 

Our  good  friend  Minnie  J.  Ellet  writes  on  the  out- 
side of  an  envelop  as  follows: 

"  With  ballots  we  can  Carry  A.  Nation." 


POPULAR    MECHANICS     MAGAZINE. 

A  few  days  ago  the  publishers  of  the  above  were 
kind  enough  to  send  us  quite  a  lot  of  their  magazines 
by  freight,  to  be  distributed  among  our  workmen.  I 
piled  them  on  the  sidewalk  right  near  where  the 
hands  leave  the  factory.  As  they  rushed  out  when 
the  whistle  blew  you  ought  to  have  seen  our  boys 
grab  them  up.  It  made  me  think  of  a  lot  of  bees 
around  some  honeycomb.  Well,  this  magazine  is  only 
$1.50  a  year,  and  it  is  just  chock  full  of  information 
and  about  370  pictures — pictures  of  every  thing  in 
the  line  of  mechanics  and  invention  that  is  going  on 
anywhere  in  this  world  of  ours.  If  you  have  not 
time  to  read  it,  it  will  be  a  good  investment  to  take 
it  just  to  look  at  the  pictures,  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  keep  just  a  little  in  touch  with  the  busy 
world  we  live  in.  Address  Popular  Mechanics,  308 
Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


THE    CAMPINE   BOOK;    PRICE    75    CTS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  on  the  breed 
of  poultry  called  the  Campine.  The  book,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  describes  the  various  points  of  merit 
of  these  fowls,  and  tells  all  about  their  good  qual- 
ities, etc.,  and  although  the  author  has  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Campines  in  the  back  part  ($5.00  for 
15  eggs),  he  charges  75  cents  for  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining only  40  pages.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
way  of  doing  business?  This,  of  course,  is  not  any 
reflection  on  the  Campine  as  a  breed  of  poultry. 
Many  of  our  catalogs  of  incubators  and  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  poultry  business  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the  chicken  bus- 
iness; but  as  a  general  thing  they  are  sent  free,  or 
on  receipt  of  a  stamp  to  pay  postage.  The  above 
book  contains  almost  nothing  of  value  in  regard  to 
poultry-keeping  in  general.  It  is  just  a  history  of 
Campines  only. 

THE    AMERICAN    POULTRY    JOURNAL    YEAR-BOOK 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  book  of  about 
300  pages,  issued  by  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
last  May.  We  would  have  given  it  a  notice  sooner; 
but  the  book  is  so  attractive,  full  of  nice  colored 
plates,  etc.,  that  somebody  took  it  off  my  desk  and 
carried  it  away,  and  I  have  only  just  got  hold  of  it. 
As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  a  summing-up  of  the 
whole  "  chicken  business  "  throughout  the  United 
States ;  and  although  I  can  not  at  present  discover 
who  the  author  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  an 
unbiased  account  of  what  has  been  so  far  accom- 
plished in  poultry.  A  considerable  part  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  a  report  of  poultry  shows,  which 
do  not  interest  me  particularly.  Aside  from  that, 
there  are  single  articles,  by  prominent  men,  worth 
nearly  the  price  of  the  book.  It  is  carefully  indexed, 
so  you  can  get  the  general  decision  in  regard  to  ever 
so  many  topics  that  are  now  under  discussion.  Be- 
sides the  beautiful  plates  in  colors,  there  are  many 
illustrations  in  black  and  white. 

One  of  the  articles  that  interested  me  greatly  is 
the  first  one  in  the  book  (nine  pages)  "  The  Old  and 
the  New,"  by  our  veteran  friend  H.  H.  Stoddard. 

The  price  of  this  book,  bound  in  cloth,  is  $1.00: 
in  paper,  50  cts.  Or  you  can  have  it  clubbed  with 
Gleanings,  cloth-bound,  for  $1.50;  paper,  $1.25. 
You  can  order  of  us  or  of  the  American  Poultry 
Journal,  Chicago. 


"  alfalfa-seed    PRODUCTION." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  sent  out  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  containing  32  pages, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  excllent  illustrations.  Ernest 
has  told  you  how  apple-men  are  getting  on  to  the 
fact  that  they  can  not  grow  a  big  crop  of  fine  apples 
without  bees  in  the  orchard;  and  I  gather  from  this 
bulletin  that  it  is  equally  true  we  can  not  get  a 
big  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  without  bees  of  some  kind 
in  the  neighborhood:  and  on  the  other  hand  some 
beekeeper  ought  to  plant  a  sufficient  number  of  colo- 
nies of  bees  close  to  any  farm  that  undertakes  to 
grow  alfalfa  seed  in  any  quantity.  This  bulletin 
considers  the  matter  under  the  head  of  "  Influence 
of  Honey-gathering  Insects." 
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"  Nearly  all  experiments  show  that  if  insects  are 
excluded  from  alfalfa  flowers  by  means  of  screens 
very  few  or  no  seeds  are  produced,  whereas  adjoin- 
ing plants  not  screened  produce  an  abundance  of 
seed   if   other   conditions   are  favorable." 

The  bulletin  contains  a  beautiful  photograph,  not 
only  of  the  seeds  of  the  alfalfa,  but  all  the  different 
seeds  of  injurious  plants  that  are  likely  to  be  found 
with  alfalfa.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  i.i  the 
d.)dder  plant.  If  the  alfalfa  seed  you  get  hold  of 
(ontains  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  clover  it  will  do 
no  harm,  but,  rather,  the  contrary,  according  to  our 
good  friend  Wing.  This  bulletin  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  information  in  regard  to  growing  alfalfa. 
There  are  other  bulletins  treating  on  alfalfa  for  hay 
and  feed,  and  these  will  all  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  a  similar  bulletin  issued  in  1909  we  find  the 
following : 

alfalfa     IN     CULTIVATED    ROWS     FOR     SEED     PRODUC- 
TION   IN    SEMI-ARID    REGIONS. 

Honeybees,  though  not  nearlj'  so  effective  as  bum- 
blebees, should  not  be  underrated  in  this  connection. 
It  is  a  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  place 
beehives  along  the  margins  of  alfalfa-fields  intended 
for  seed.  Beekeepers  follow  with  their  colonies  fields 
planted  for  seed,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  hon 
ey.  This  is  mutually  beneficial,  as  larger  yields  of 
l)oth  seed  and  honey  result. 


"  THE     INDIAN     RUNNER     DUCK-BOOK." 

Friend  Valentine  has  just  furnished  us  a  new 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  duck-book — 
paper,  75  cts.;  cloth,  $1.05,  postpaid.  C.  S.  Valen- 
tine, liidgewood,  N.  J.  The  new  book  contains  166 
pages,  and  much  valuable  matter  pertaining  to  the 
Indian  Runner;  but  I  would  suggest,  first,  that  it 
needs  a  new  index  as  well  as  a  table  of  contents 
(chapter  headings).  There  are  many  things  about 
ducks  that  people  want  to  get  at  quick  without 
looking  the  book  all  through  to  find  it.  For  instance, 
food  for  ducklings;  keeping  them  out  of  the  water 
until  they  are  old  enough;  how  to  tell  ducks  from 
drakes ;    hatching  duck  eggs   in   an   incubator,   etc. 

Now,  just  one  thing  more:  There  are  17  chapters 
in  this  duck-book.  Seven  out  of  the  whole  are  de- 
voted to  discussing  mainly  color.  Yes,  I  know  there 
are  long  articles  in  our  poultry-journals,  and  some 
pretty  hot  discussions,  as  to  "  fawn  "  and  "  white," 
"  penciled,"  or  ducks  white  all  over,  etc.  I  presume 
I  am  old-fashioned  and  behind  the  times,  especially 
in  regard  to  what  is  "standard;"  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  matter  of  very  small  moment  whether  the 
duck  is  black,  white,  or  gray,  so  long  as  any  flock 
of  ducks  can  be  changed  from  black  to  white  and 
from  white  to  black  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  as 
Darwn  told  us  years  ago.  And,  again,  there  is  a 
lot  of  discussion,  and  I  should  say  a  lot  of  quarrel- 
ing about  the  color  of  the  eggs  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  color  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
quality.  If  your  market  pays  a  higher  price  for  the 
white  eggs,  of  course  it  will  pay  to  select  a  strain 
that  lays  eggs  that  are  white.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  whole  poultry  business  in  their  great  shows  are 
giving  more  attention  to  the  color  of  the  feathers 
than  to  almost  any  thing  else.  The  "  egg  contests  " 
now  going  on  all  over  the  world  are,  however,  a 
move  in  another  direction ;  and  it  makes  me  glad 
every  time  I  see  the  world  coming  down  to  the 
principle  of  "  handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 
I  would  put  the  big  price  on  the  ducks  that  lay 
lots  of  eggs,  big  eggs,  and  nice  sweet  eggs,  as  deli- 
cious and  nice  as  hens'  eggs,  or  more  so.  This  new 
book  discusses  this  very  matter,  but  it  is  scattered 
all  through  it.  Will  not  our  good  friend  Valentine 
make  us  a  carefully  prepared  index  that  can  be 
pasted  in  the  books  already  out  ? 


Goods  came  to  hand  in  due  time,  and  are  all  right. 
I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  smoker.  It  is  a 
little  giant.  The  Hofl'man  frames  also  are  Al  in 
material    and    workmanship. 

Marietta,  O.,  July  22.  Reinhard  Stbhle. 


A    kind    word    FROM    AWAY    DOWN    IN    TEXAS. 

Mr.  Boot: — You  little  know  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  your  writings  in  the  past,  and  I  believe  they 
have  helped  to  make  me  a  better  man.  I  love  your 
ideas  of  absolute  right  between  man  and  man,  or  the 
golden  rule;  and  I  hope  you  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  yet  to  continue  in  your  usefulness. 

Delia,   Texas.  M.   C.  Fuller. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 

/Please  use  coupon  below,  check-\ 
Ving  the  numbers  of  items  wanted./ 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

1  MY   FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 

J-  WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the  "Spec- 
tator," of  the  Outlook,  of  New  York.  A 
ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the  experiences 
of  this  well-known  writer.  You  will  read 
the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay  it  down. 
Free. 
9  THE      BEEKEEPER     AND     PRUIT- 

'"  GROWER.  A  15-pag6  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how- beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 

CATALOG  OF  BEEKEEPERS'  SUP- 
PLIES. Our  complete  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 
A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per- 
plexing  matter.     Price    10    cents. 

HABITS  OP  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  P.  Phillip.s.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of 
the  bee.     Price   10   cents. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  712 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
half  leather,   $2.7.5. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents. 

BACKYARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six  in- 
teresting lessons  written  in  readable  news- 
paper style.  Many  facts  encouraging  the 
"  City  Bound  "  man  or  woman  with  the 
back-to-the-land   longing.     Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet  we 
publish  for  free  distribution.  Illustrated 
throughout;   84  pages. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  an  attractive  and  substantial  cloth- 
$1.00  per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properlv  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted,  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance,   if  required. 

CUT    COUPON    HERE    

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Please  send  me  the  items  checked. 
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/  enclose 


.to  cover  the  cost. 
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Name    

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D. 

Town 

B.  C.  State 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Bv  Our  Business  Manager. 


e.\rIjY-order  discount. 
The  discount  available  for  early  cash  orders  re- 
ceived this  month  is  6  per  cent  from  the  revised 
prices  now  in  effect.  This  discount  eliminates 
a  large  part  of  the  advance  in  price,  and  is  worth 
your  while  saving  if  you  are  in  need  of  goods  for 
next  season,  and  in  position  to  order  with  payment 
accompanying. 


REVISED    PRICES. 

We  now  have  in  print,  ready  to  mail  on  request, 
an  eight-page  folder  giving  the  revised  prices  in 
efi:ect  the  first  of  this  month  with  statement  of  the 
early-order  discounts  available  for  cash  orders  sent 
in  advance  of  the  season.  This  folder  contains  a  good 
many  prices  which  have  not  been  changed,  as  well 
as  those  which  have ;  but  it  does  not  have  quite  all 
the  price  lists  of  the  entire  catalog. 


"  busy   BEE  "   ENGINE. 

We  have  adopted  for  next  season  a  l^/^-H.P.  gas- 
oline-engine made  by  the  same  people  who  have  sup- 
plied our  engines  for  several  years.  It  is  water- 
cooled  on  skids,  and  fitted  with  a  special  flanged 
pulley  especially  adapted  to  running  our  power  ex- 
tractors. It  will  cost  only  $32.50  complete,  ready  to 
run.  Here  is  one  item  that  has  been  reduced  in 
price.  I  don't  know  where  you  will  find  its  equal 
for  the  same  money. 


METAL-ROOFED    COVER. 

We  have  adopted  as  the  standard  cover  on  all  our 
hives,  unless  otherwise  specified,  the  one  listed  as  Re, 
which  has  a  sheet  of  metal  over  the  top,  and  which 
telescopes  over  the  hive  about  two  inches  with  a 
separate  super  cover  under  it.  This  had  added  some- 
what to  the  cost  of  the  hives  in  the  new  list  of  prices. 
We  also  give  the  option  of  other  styles  of  cover  at  a 
reduced  price.  One  of  the  other  styles  which  we  will 
offer  is  the  old  original  one-piece  board  vsdth  a  cleat 
on  each  end.  This  board  may  be  of  several  pieces,  but 
so  securely  put  together  as  to  be  stronger  and  better 
than  if  iii  a  single  board.  It  may  be  of  California 
redwood  or  pine.  Tlie  cover  we  recommend  is  the 
one  which  we  have  made  standard,  because  we  be- 
lieve, all  things  considered,  it  is  superior  to  any 
other. 


Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  goods,  and  on  having  such  neat  workmen. 
They  are  simply  fine — your  boxes.  The  bees  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  they  can.  We  have  learned,  and 
are  getting  more  products  than  I  ever  saw. 

Flushing  Ohio,   July  22.  J.  A.   MORRIS. 


The  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  is  received.  The  book  is 
every  thing  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  a  running 
mate  for  Gleanings,  the  best  book  and  bee  journal 
published.  I  should  be  glad  to  act  as  your  represent- 
ative in  this  locality,  as  I  believe  the  "  backyard " 
and  farmer  beekeepers  would  be  greatly  benefited 
bv  subscribing  for  the  paper. 
'  Colfax,   Cal.,    Sept.  27.  Monte  Hemmy. 


Mij  dear  Mr.  Boyden: — Incidentally  it  may  be  of 
passing  interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  have  beaten 
my  former  record  this  year,  as  presumably  all  the 
beekeepers  in  the  Eastern  States  have  or  should  have 
done.  I  lost  something  through  absence,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  my  bees  filled  every  thing  full  of 
lioney,  and  then  ceased  work  because  there  was  no 
further  room  for  storage.  As  it  is,  however,  I  have 
taken  up  to  the  present  time,  and  stored  away,  a 
little  short  of  300  sections  of  white-clover  honey  from 
two  colonies,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  grade 
"  Fancy."  Altliough  the  season  is  .somewhat  late  I 
supplied  suiters  with  foundation,  and  the  stronger 
of  the  two  colonies  has  almost  filled  the  half-depth 
super  in  five  days'  time. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  22.  J.  M.  Francis. 
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MR.  FARMER 

Let  the  "Perfect"  Sewing  Awl  help  solve  the 
problem  "You  should  worry"  when  you  can 
get  a  dollar  awl  for  such  a  little  work  .     . 


See  that  thread  reel  under  the 
finger  tips  (This  principle  is 
right). 

Needles  in  screw 
top  hollow  handle. 


Sewing  Awl  mailed 'direct  on 
your  individual  order  for  50c 
each,  postpaid,  and  insure  safe 
delivery  when  the  remittance 
is  sent  with  order. 


Repairing 
Buggy  Top 


THE  real  Awl  with  the  exposed  thread  reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automatically  con- 
trol the  tension. 

No  springs  or  levers — so  simple  a  child  can  use  it. 

Practical,  useful,  handy — can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

This  Awl  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  through  the 
convenience  derived  from  such  a  tool  at  just  the  right  time. 

"Will  be  found  to  be  of  special  value  to  every  household.  It 
is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  for  the  speedy  repairing 
of  harness,  shoes,  belts,  carpets,  canvas — in  fact  it  can  be 
used  for  all  kinds  of  heavy  sewing. 

A  PREMIUM  that  will  not  disappoint  you.  Each 
Awl  is  equipped  with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread, 
diamond  point  needles,  straight  and  curved,  and 
directions,  in  suitable  mailing  carton. 


PREMIUM  OFFER.— We  will  send  one  of  these  awls  as  premium  to 
any  reader  who  sends  us  two  NEW  subscriptions  to  GLEANINGS  IN 
BEE  CULTURE  for  six  months  at  rate  of  25  cents  each. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  O. 


20  GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Cash  for  your  Honey 
at  your  door 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Honey-Producers' 
League  Fund  has  $604,  to  be  used  in  advertising  uses 
of  honey,  and  to  create  more  demand  for  honey. 
They  have  purchased  several  thousand  books  entitled 
"  The  Use  of  Honey  in  Cooking,"  with  chapters  on 
"  What  is  Honey?"  "  Food  Value  of  Honey,"  "How 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  is  Produced,"  "  Why 
Honey  Granulates,  and  How  to  Liquefy  the  Same ; ' ' 
"  V«/hy  Different  Flavors  of  Honey  from  Different 
Flowers ; "  "  Why  Use  Honey  in  Cooking  in  Place  of 
Sugar;"  "  Where  to  Keep  Honey,"  and  over  one 
hundred  recipes  for  the  use  of  honey  in  cooking, 
candies,  cough  syrups,  creams,  and  soaps — 58  pages 
of  valuable  information. 

If  you  want  a  home  market  for  more  honey  than 
you  produce,  get  some  of  these  recipe  books  and  use 
judgment  in  giving  them  to  those  you  believe  will 
use  honey  for  table  and  cooking,  asking  each  to  give 
it  a  trial. 

I  have  talked  with  beekeepers  of  several  States 
who  have  been  thus  using  these  books  for  their  cus- 
tomers, and  who  now  have  to  buy  honey  to  finish  fill- 
ing orders.  To  get  these  books  before  consumers  I 
will  GIVE  them  to  beekeepers  and  members  of  the 
National  Beekeepers'  Association  who  may  ask  for 
them,  provided  they  will  pay  postage  on  the  books 
ordered,  and  who  will,  in  application,  state  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  of  bees  they  had  in  the  spring  of  1913, 
and  pounds  of  comb  and  extracted  honey  produced 
this  season,  and  prices  they  are  selling  at. 

Postage  on  the  books  is  68  cts.  for  100  copies.  Oth- 
er lots  in  proportion.  If  beekeepers  want  a  growing 
home  market  for  all  their  honey,  here  is  a  chance  to 
get  it  for  nothing.  When  this  one  lot  of  books  is 
gone,  others  getting  them  later  will  have  to  pay  pub- 
lishers for  them  $4.50  per  100  copies. 


N.  E.  FRANCE,      Platteville,  Wis. 

Chairman  of  League  Fund  Committee 


Eight  Free  Issues 
TheYoiims  Gmipanion 


t()  New  Sub.scribe/ns 


who  remit  before  November  1st.  You  will  be  surprised  at  what  a  year  of  The 
Compauion,  enlarged  and  improved  as  it  is  toda^',  will  do  for  your  whole  family. 
Fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year  it  reflects  the  best  of  American  life  in  fiction,  fact, 
and  comment. 

All  Kinds  of  Good  Things 

for  all  kinds  of  readers.  Besides  the  great  Serial  Stories  (doubly  interesting 
because  they  come  weekly  —  not  monthly)  and  250  Short  Stories,  Articles  by 
men  and  women  who  are  moving  the  world,  a  thousand  bits  of  cleverest  humor, 
and  in  addition  the  Family  Page,  the  Boys'  Page,  the  Girls'  Page,  the  Children's 
Page,  and  the  indispensable  Doctor's  Article  every  week. 

If  voii  don'/  kumv  The  Compaiiinn ,  let  7is  send  von  Sample  Copies  ronfaininz  /he  openuiv: 
chap/ei  s  «f  Ai ihiir  SfiUKcood  Pier's  fiie  s/oiy  <if  Si.   Timothy  school-days.  " //is  "Father's  Son." 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  who  cuts  out  this  slip  or  mentions  this  publication 
and  sends  it  at  once  with  $2.00  will  receive 

1.  All    the    issues    of    The   Companion    for   November  and 
December,  1913,  including  the  Holiday  Numbers. 

2.  The  Companion  Practical  Home  Calendar  for  1914. 

3.  The  fifty-two  weekly  issues  of  The  Companion  for  1914. 


FREE 


Send  Today  for  Sample  Copies 

and  Announcement 

PERRY  MASON  COMPANY,   BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 


^  =Jiir^wPFe'WiP^ 
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The  Countryside  Magazine 

Suburban  Life 

THE  call  of  the  countryside  was  never  stronger  than  today.     From  the  city  to 
the  country  is  the  present  trend  of  population,  as  our  cities  become  more  and 
more  impossible  for  family  hfe.    For  nine  years  Suburban  Life,  The  Countryside 
Magazine,  has  filled  an  important  place  in  magazine  literature  in  that  it  has  provided 
a  periodical  devoted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  love  the  country  for  the  country's  sake, 
and  who  recognize  that  a  home  means  more  than  a  house  with  a  25-foot  front  lot. 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  printed  magazine  in  America,  and  its 
illustrations  and  color  work  are  the  finest  obtainable. 

Half-Price  Trial  Offer 

The  price  of  Suburban  Life,  The  Countryside  Magazine,  is  25  cents  a  copy 
and  $3.00  a  year,  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
many  of  whom  have  never  seen  it,  we  will  enter  your  order  for 


Four  Months  for  50  Cents 

This  offer  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  it  may  be  with' 
drawn  any  time  at  our  pleasure  after  30  days,  so  if  you  desire  to 


The 

Suburban 

Preii 

334  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York  City 

obtain  a  four-months'  subscription  to  this  beautiful  magazine  at    ^/  cen°s^,  V^eTsV^send 
one-half  price,  representing  only  about  the  cost  of  the  paper    o/^nionths'' w'^  th^  foUowng 
and   postage,  it   would    be  well   for  you  to  fill  out  this    :^/  address: 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us  by  return  mall.  c-^/   Name_ 

THE  SUBURBAN  PRESS 

Circulation  Department,  334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


-w@[L.mflo    mmnu % mm...'m^ m 


17c  a  Day 

Opens  the  Way  to  Better  Pay 

A  few  dollars,  plus  your  promise  to  pay  the  balance  at  the 
rate  of  17  cents  a  day,  places  in  your  hands  the  new 
"Printype"  model  Ohver  Typewriter 
No.  5,  our  very  finest  production. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  the  young  man  or  woman  is : 

Get  an  Oliver 
Typewriter! 

This  offer  places  at  your  command  a  ma- 
chine that  turns  time,  energy,  and  enterprise 
into  the  pure  gold  of  success. 

Thousands  of  ambitious  graduates,  with 
the  aid  of  Ohver  Typewriters,  have  won  their 
way  to  better  pay  and  broader  opportunity. 
This  is  the  age  of  mechanical  writing.     The 

great  world  of  modern  business  revolves  around  the  typewriter.  Typewriter  operators 
arejn  demand  everywhere.  Our  employment  Bureaus  in  all  the  important  cities  are 
swamped  with  calls  for  competent  Oliver  operators. 

Prinf^pc—.^ 

OUIVER 

The  S^iandard  Visible  Writer 

Easy  to  Pay--!?  Cents  a  Day 


You  can  make  the  machine  meet  the 
payments.  You  doubtless  spend  more 
than  this  amount  every  day  for  trifles  you 
do  not  need. 

Thousands  have  paid  for  Oliver  Type- 
writers on  this  plan  without  the  slightest 
effort.  Are  you  going  to  let  a  matter  of 
pennies  stand  between  you  and  this 
luoney-making  machine  ? 


Against  your  risk  of  a  few  dollars  we 
risk  a  $100  typewriter — the  same  machine 
that  is  used  hy  the  greatest  firms  and  cor- 
porations throughout  the  world. 

Shall  we  send  you  full  details  of  the 
Easy  Purchase  Plan  ? 

Catalog  mailed  on  request.     Address 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  116  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN-    Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  wUl  tell 
TIFIC  VWORKMAIISHIP     ^^^  ^^^  ;,  y^„^  „j„g,,   Djjtribnter. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


CAREFUL     PACKING 
EFFICIENT   SERVICE 
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falcon''  Bee  Supplies 

.  .  .  .  Every  Thing  for  the  Beekeeper 

Take  advantage  of  the  early-order  discount,  send  us  your  list  ot  requirements,  and  we  will 
quote  you  our  very  best  factory  prices  and  discounts. 

Having:  recently  constructed  an  eight-car-capacity  kiln,  and  having  enlarged  our  power 
plant,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Falcon  '"  Supplies  speak  for  themselves.     Don't  delay  your  order,  but  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  let  us  ship  the  goods  at  your  convenience. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 


Where  the  fiood  beehives  come  from 


Th^Western  Honey  Bee 

is  making  good  as  the  result  of  organized  co- 
operation in  the  West.  Our  contributors  write 
about  colonies  of  bees  by  the  hundreds,  and 
honey  in  car  lots.  Be  one  of  our  family,  and 
help  us  and  yourself  bj'  subscribing  and  writ- 
ing for  the  W .  H.  B.  -Si  a  year.  Sample  free. 
ADVERTISERS  get  results  for  money  spent 
with  us.  Rates  on  application.  California 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  owners. 


Business  Office  Address 

The  Western  Honey  Bee 

Covena,  California. 


WANTED! 

NEW  CROP  HONEY 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

OOiVIB 

ESPECIALLY 

Write  us,  stating:  quantity,  quality,  style  of  sec- 
tions, when  ready  for  shipment,  etc.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission. 


Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York 

265-7  Greenwich  St.  82-86  Murray  St. 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  j'ou  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


.$1.00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy, 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clocl(  to  Save  Time"  s^d  foj  A^aai  atjos  which  waiteu 
It  Pays  to  Suy  LEWIS  BEEWARE— Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g.  b.  uwucompany.watertown.wb. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  beinjj 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di 
rect  to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  tlie  commission  mercliaut.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer, 
commission  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elim- 
inated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
01  cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
f  ac  slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood 
well   scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood ;  comb.s  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  ^intire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — -Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark ;  that  is,  there  will  be  "  Fancy  wliite," 
"  No.   1   dark,"  et<-. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADIXG    Rl'IjES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   STATE    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,    1913. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13I/2   ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  conil)  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than   13  V^    ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;    not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,   and  en- 
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tirely  capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
Vv-ood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section   in   this   grade  to  weigh  less  than   12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
mere  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  .together,  which  must 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed, weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
sliaiued,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
v.hite,   light  amber,   and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
ti'actors,  and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 

Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb, 
16  to  17;  white  extracted,  10  to  11.  Beeswax,  30. 
There  is  an  active  demand  for  white  comb  honey. 

Boston,  Oct.  18.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Indianapolis. — Honey  is  now  moving  freely. 
Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16  to  17  ;  No.  1  white, 
one  cent  less;  finest  extracted,  9  to  10  cts.  in  square 
five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  and 
producers  are  being  paid  32  cts.  cash  or  trade 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  18.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Schenectady. — Shipments  of  white  comb  honey 
from  the  West  are  now  arriving,  and  it  is  less  diffi- 
cult to  fill  orders,  as  our  market  has  been  fairly  well 
supplied  with  buckwheat.  We  quote  No.  1  white,  16 
to  17;  No.  2,  14  to  15;  buckwheat,  13  to  14;  ex- 
tracted, light,  9  to  9%  ;  dark,  71/2   to  8. 

Schenectady,  Oct.  18.     Charles  MacCulloch. 

Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  honey  is  good.  We 
sell  fine  table  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  from  8  to  10  cts., 
according  to  the  quality  and  quantity;  amber  honey 
in  barrels,  from  5  V2  to  8.  Comb  honey,  for  the  very 
fanciest  we  are  getting  from  $3.75  to  $4.00  a  case. 
For  choice  bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  30 
els.  per  lb.  delivered  here. 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  22.       The  Feed  W.  Muth  Co. 


Zanesville. — There  is  a  healthy  demand  for  hon- 
ey with  supply  about  balancing  demand.  Best  grades 
or  white  comb  are  quoted,  jobbing,  17  ;  wholesale,  18 
to  19.  Best  white  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  9^/^  to 
11,  according  to  quantity.  Producers  are  receiving 
for  beeswax  30  cts.  cash,  32  in  exchange  for  sup- 
plies. 

Zanesville,    Oct.    18.  E.    W.   Peirce. 

Honey  reports  continued  on  page  5. 
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DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distribnter, 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having  Fancy  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.     We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     No  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.     We  remit  the  very 

day  shipment  is  received. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "The  Busy  Bee  Men"  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  vi^ax 
from  the  slumgum.    We  m;jike  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for  render- 
ing.    Write  for  full  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
«rs  in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven 't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  V-e  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from   page  2. 

Albany. — Our  honey  market  is  steady ;  receipts 
do  not  increase,  and  we  are  getting  good  stiff  prices 
— best  in  some  years.  Fancy  white  clover  is  scarce 
at  17  to  18;  good,  16  to  17;  mixed,  15  to  16;  buck- 
wheat, 14  to  15;  e.xtracted  buckwheat,  7%  to  8; 
amber  and  mixed  white  clover,  SVz  to  9l^.  Beeswax, 
31  to  32. 

Albany,  Oct.  23.  H.  R.  Wright. 


Denver. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
Imney  and  jobbing  quotations  are  as  follows:  Strict^ 
Iv  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $2.70  ;  choice 
ditto,  $2.57 ;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.43 ;  extracted  white,  8 
to  9  cts.  per  lb. ;  light  amber,  7  to  7  %  cts.  We  are 
in  the  market  for  beeswax,  and  pay  30  cts.  per  lb. 
in  cash;  32  cts.  in  trade,  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honev  i'roducers'  Association. 

Denver,  Col.,  Oct.  22.  F.  Rauchfuss. 


Kansas  City. — The  supply  of  comb  honey  is  lib- 
eral, demand  fair.  The  supply  of  extracted  is  not 
large,  but  the  demand  is  very  good.  We  quote  No. 
1  white  comb  honev,  24-section  cases,  $3.00  to  $3.10; 
No.  2  ditto,  $2.75  to  $2.90;  No.  1  amber  ditto, 
$3.00;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  extracted  white, 
per  lb.,   8  to  8%.    Beeswax,   25  to  30. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,   Mo.,  Oct.  10. 


Buffalo. — Since  my  last  report  there  is  very 
little  improvement  in  demand  for  white  honey  ;  quitt 
1  call  for  buckwheat,  but  hardly  any  coming  \u. 
Prices  are  easy  on  white,  and  firm  on  buckwheai. 
No.  1  to  fancy  white-clover  comb  honey  brings  16 
to  17;  No.  2  ditto,  12  to  14;  No.  1  buckwheat  comb 
honey,  13  to  14;  white  extracted,  9  to  10  ;  slow  sale; 
buckwheat  extracted,  7  %  to  8  ;  good  demand ;  amber 
extracted,   7  to  71/2.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

Buffalo,   Oct.   18.  W.   C.  Townsend. 


Liverpool. — The  market  remains  very  quiet,  with 
only  retail  sales  of  all  descriptions.  For  Chilian, 
average  pile  3,  $5.52  c.  i.  f.  has  been  paid,  for  the 
Continent;  but  sellers  are  now  encouraging  $5.40. 
Small  sales  of  Californian  have  been  made  at  $10.32 
11  $10.80,  and  of  New  Zealand  at  $10.80.  Tliere  is 
no  Jamaican  on  the  spot  at  present.  Since  our  last 
report  the  beeswax  market  has  been  firm,  and  about 
70  bags  Chilian  sold  on  spot  at  $37.02  to  $41.88 
per  cwt.   as  to   qualitv. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  Oct.  15.  Taylor  &  Co 


Chicago. — The  market  during  the  past  two  weeks 
has  been  more  active,  and  has  nearly  kept  pace  with 
.the  receipts;  but  the  accumulations  of  the  previous 
four  weeks  or  more  are,  many  of  them,  yet  unsold. 
The  white  grades  of  comb  honey  range  from  16  to 
17  for  the  A  No.  1  to  fancy;  but  the  ma.iority  of  the 
receipts  sell  at  from  15  to  16.  The  amber  grades 
range  from  1  to  3  cts.  per  lb.  less.  Extracted  honey 
is  also  quiet,  with  the  white  grades  bringing  from 
8  to  9,  and  the  ambers  from  7  to  8,  according  to 
kind  and  quality.  The  weather  and  season  of  the 
year  are  now  favorable  for  the  outlet  of  honey  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  large  offerings,  the  quality  of  the 
crop  should  command  even  higher  prices  than  now 
prevail.  Beeswax  is  steady  at  from  30  to  32,  ac- 
cording to   color   and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  Oct.  16.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

St.  Louis. — The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  has  been  quite  active  of  late,  and  will 
continue  so  as  the  weather  grows  cooler.  While  the 
receipts  of  Southern  honey  have  not  been  so  large 
the  past  two  weeks,  some  Western  honey  has  been 
coming  in  to  this  market  to  take  its  place.  Southern 
light-amber  extracted  honey  can  now  be  quoted  at 
6^  to  6V2  in  barrels  and  half -barrels ;  and  6V2 
to  7  in  five-gallon  cans.  Southern  white  comb 
hcney  sells  bv  the  pound  at  15  to  16;  No.  2,  13  to 
14;  light  amber,  12  to  14;  dark,  10  to  11.  Most  of 
the  comb  honey  in  this  market  is  sold  by  the  case, 
and  we  can  quote  it  as  follows:  Southern  white,  full 
comb  honey,  at  $3.00  to  $3.25;  light  amber  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75,  according  to  quality.  Dark  or  brok- 
ei'  comb  or  combs  that  are  partly  filled  are  almost 
unsalable.  The  above  quotations  are  for  round  lots. 
Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  and  is  now  quoted  at 
32  cents  for  prime.  Inferior  and  impure  sells  for 
less.  R.  BUrtmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  21. 


'  HE  very  best  way  in  which  a 
man  can  take  care  of  his  monej' 
is  to  place  it  in  a  Savings  Bank. 
Then  there  is  no  occasion  to  wor- 
ry for  fear  it  will  be  lost,  or  spent 
unwisely.  It's  not  so  easy  to  earn  a 
dollar  as  it  is  to  spend  it ;  but  every 
dollar  placed  in  a  Savings  Bank  will 
earn  another  if  you  give  it  time  enough. 


Have  you  ever  tried  "Banking  by 
Mail?"  It  is  safe,  convenient,  and 
practical.     Uncle  Sam  helps  you. 


The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 


4  Per  Cent  on  Savings 


WinteringBees 


This  is  the  title  of  a 
newly  revised  book 
by  E.  R.  Root,  groing^ 
into  full    details  on 

Construction  of 

Double-walled  Hives 

and  in  general 

How  to  Winter  Bees 
Outdoors 

It  will  save  many 
times  its  cost  in  one 
winter.  .    Price  10c. 


Published  by 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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OME 

EASONABLE 

UGGESTIONS. 


Bee-escapes, 
Honey-extractors, 
Uncappins-knlves, 
Shipping-cases, 
Glass  Jars, 
Honey  Labels, 
Veils,  Smokers, 


Bee-brushes, 

Wax-presses, 

Hive-tools, 

Tin  Cans, 

Cartons. 

Bee  Books, 

Gloves. 


You  are  doubtless  in  need  of  and  ready  to 
order  one  or  more  of  these  iteni.s.  You  want 
ROOT  QUALITY  and  PEIRCE  SERVICE  of 
course.  Why  not  include  with  this  order  the 
hives,  supers,  sections,  foundation,  etc.,  you 
will  need  for  next  season?  I'rioes  are  lower 
now  than  they  will  be  in  the  spring-.  Then  it 
will  be  a  great  .satisfaction  to  have  every 
thing  ready  for  immediate  use  when  needed, 
and  so  be  immune  from  the  vexation  and  loss 
that  may  result  from  unavoidable  delays  dur- 
ing the  rush  .season. 

The  flooded  stock  is  pretty  nearly  closed 
out.  A  few  odds  and  ends  remain.  If  you 
can  use  any  slightly  damaged  goods  at  very 
low  prices,  write  for  list. 

Look  the  catalog  over  and  make  up  your 
order  now.  Do  not  hesitate  to  order  even 
any  small  article  needed,  as  the  lower  parcel- 
post  rates  now  in  effect  insure  delivery  at 
trifling  expense. 


E.  W.  Pcircc,  Zancsvillc,  0. 

Alrdome  Bld£.,  South  Sixth  St. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts— we  can  Bare  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

128  Crand  Avenue 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON,  McLachlen  Building-,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


W^  —    —  A is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

Boston   New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1  82  Friend  Streei 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

•lust  receixc-d  (-,-ii-  lu-w  alfalfa  froni  Utah; 
.s>4  cts.  pi-r  pound  f.  o.  I).  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  C.  CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO. 

128  Crand  Avenue  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW 

Is  the  only  bee  journal  that  will  have  the  entire  write-up  of  the  system  of  that 
Prinee  of  Beekeepers,  J.  J.  Wilder.  This  series  of  artieles  deseribinj;-  his 
system  of  managing;-  3000  eolonies  of  bees  in  .50  yards,  that  produced  ^00,000 
pounds  of  comb  and  extraeted  honey  during-  the  season  of  191:?,  began  in  the 
July  number  of  the  REVIEW,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  it  would  eontinue  dur- 
ing the  entire  season  of  1914-.  Space  forbids  our  dAvelling  upon  the  magnitude 
of  this  one  man's  production.  Would  you  like  to  sit  in  your  office  and  dic- 
tate by  circular  letter  the  management  of  50  yards  of  bees?  The  series  is  now 
running  in  the  Review,  and  we  are  printing  extra  copies  for  the  last  half  of  this 
year,  and  as  long  as  they  last  we  will  give  the  la.st  half  of  1913  and  ALL  of 
1914  for  §;i.O0,  the  regular  annual  subscription  price  of  the  ReView. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  features  that  will  be  brought  out  during  the  year 
1914.  Remember  that  only  early  subscribers  will  get  the  back  numbers,  as 
we  have  but  300  sets  left.     Write  to-day,  with  remittance  to 

The  Beekeepers'  Review,  Northstar,  Michigan 


LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  jout  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


Bee  Supplies! 


A  bounteous  crop  of  finest  quality  honey  has  been  secured,  and,  resulting 
from  the  needs  of  beekeepers  in  supplies,  I  have  experienced  the  busiest 
season  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  demand  for  the  Root  Goods  has 
been  excessive,  an'd  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  keeping  my  stock  com- 
plete and  filling  orders  promptly.  To  do  this  my  helpers  and  myself  were 
required  to  apply  ourselves  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day.  We 
were,  of  course,  glad  enough  to  do  this,  but  I  am  going  to  ofier  some 
attractive  discounts  for  supplies  to  be  used  next  year  if  ordered  early,  and 
this  will  reduce  the  task  of  having  so  much  to  look  after  at  the  busy  sea- 
son. I  believe  the  discounts  will  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned.  I 
am  always  glad  to  quote  lowest  estimates  on  any  list  of  goods. 

A  feature  on  which  I  am  now  specializing  is  sending  goods  by  parcel  post. 
If  you  are  within  150  miles  of  Indianapolis  I  can  have  your  goods  deliv- 
ered to  your  home  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  if  the  package  doesn't  weigh 
over  20  pounds. 

MONONGAHELA,    Pa. 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis. 

Dear  Sir: — Comb  honey  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  quahty  of  the  honey.  I  will  say  a  good 
word  about  your  business,  and  I  appreciate  your  promptness  and 
careful  methods.  Yours,  Edwahd  Mayhugh. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss  to  the  beekeep- 
er. If  you  are  in  need  of  more  sections,  foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper 
honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or  any  thing  required  about  the  bees,  I  believe  I  can 
make  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  me  My  catalog  mailed  free  to  any 
address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root  catalog  in  ordering, 
prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  you  send  your  wax 
here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 


NOVEMBER   1,    1913 


Per 
Cent 


Per 
Cent 


The  Discount  for  cash  orders  received  in  Nov- 
ember is  5  per  cent  off  the  new  schedule  of  prices. 
Buy  now  and  save  money.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  quote  you  net  prices  at  your  request.  .  .  . 
BeesTfax  wanted. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son 


Lansing,  Michigan 


Opposite  Lake  Shore 
Depot 


General  Agents  for  Root's 
Goods  in  Michigan 


Per 
Cent 


BEEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer,  send 
us  samples  of  quality;  state  quantities,  and  how  pack- 
ed. We  pfiy  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  .'51c  cash  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


IF  YOU  USE 

bee  supplies  you  should  have  our  catalog. 

We    sell    the  best    No.  25  jar  made. 

Heavy  cartons  that  protect  honey. 

I.  J.STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
Apiaries,  Glen   Cove,  L.  I. 


Established  1885 

We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers' Supplies 

Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  60-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"  Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 
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GLKAMxNUS    IN    iiEE    (JULTUKK 


Inventory  Season 

is  Here 

I  have  completed  my  inventory  of  Root's  Bee 
Supplies  on  hand  at  my  Syracuse  warehouse,  and 
my  stock  orders  for  1914  goods  has  been  sent  to 
the  factory  at  Medina,  Ohio.  If  any  customer  or 
any  beekeeper  of  New  York  State  desires  special 
goods  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  in  the  order  to 
come  with  one  of  my  cars  to  Syracuse. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  customers  for 
their  liberal  patronage  the  past  season,  and  solicit 
a  continuance  of  the  same. 


November   Discount,   5   per   cent   from    Revised    (Oct.  1) 

Prices 

F.  A.  Salisbury,  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BEESWAX 


We    are  paying  higher  prices  than  ever 
before  at  this  season.     WHY?     Because 
•  of  the  tremendous  demand  for 

Dadanf  s  Foundation 

VVrite  at  once.      .      We  will  quote  prices 
F.  O.  B.  here  or  V.  O.  B.  your  station. 


*^AliTAlLl| 


.  •f'^^.'-t'-  ^-•^'t^^^'v^f 


fso 

^       HAl!!J^p!N,jLMNOIS. 


^U'tEMUER    1,    1913 


P^fWIIEISilNiElvPE^li!^ 

iirifH'P^SiB^liiliiili^ 


ET  me  send 
you  a  WITTE 
ENGINE  to  earn 
its  cost  while 
you  pay  lor  il. 
It's  c  h  e  a  p  e  E* 
than  doinrj 
wil^iout  one. 

Ed.  H.  Witte. 


&  Dallas.  Garden  City,  Ki 

"WITTE  ENGINES 

Kerosene,  Gasoline    &   Gas 

Sold  Only  Direct  from  Factory  to  User.  No  matter  where  you 
live  or  what  work  you  have  that  can  be  hitched  to  a  belt,  you  can  own  a 
WITTE  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  engine.  Sizes  are  Vi,  2,  4.  6, 
11,  12,  15,  20,  25,  30  and  40  H-P.  Styles,  Slationary,  Portable, 
Skidded  and  Sawrigs.  Over  27  years  in  the  lead  in  engine- 
quality.     Better  now  than  ever,  with  prices  that  can't  be  beat. 

No  need  now  to  do  ■nitl;out  a  pood  encrlne.or  to  tnke  cliances  on 
a  yioT  or  unknown  one,  to  get  a  low  price.  The  Witte  fills  the  bill. 
M«;  Rn/nl/  V^oo  I  'urniEh    highest    standard   engines    ^^*^  _    .-,— • 
My  DOOH   rrCe  for  prices  less  than  asked  for  rat-  ^„^^^   DAYS 
tie-traps.     Jly    Free   Book  explains  the  inside  o£  ^^^s>^  if  r^  I  s^ 

en^rine    selling   as   v.cU    as    manufacturing 
Write  today  for  my  Kasy  Terms  tiales  Plan. 

Ed.  H.  Witte.  Witte  Iron  Works  Co 
1 936  Oakland  .4.,  [iansas  City.Mo. 


FREE  TRIAL 
5-YEAR  GUARANTEE 


BEST    FOR 
I  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 


The  Masterpiece  of  the  Largest 

Makers  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  in  the  II'  '>M'' 

.   The  astounding-  success  of  Gaso-Kero  two-cycle  kerosene  eneinps 

i..n  the  perfect  Bessemer  Universal  Fuel  Feeder    cSn- 
civ^iicu  e.\uiusively  by  us.  ^^  ',^"n 

The  Wonderful  Bessemer    UQS0*K6rO  ^nsSm 

This  perfect  fuel  feeder  has  sounded  the  death  knell  of  carbure- 
tors, andls  the  only  thoroughly  S'lccessfu  I  device  f  erf  ec-dinc  kero- 
sene, gasoline^  distillate,  etc..  without  chanee  of  equipment.  It 
13  revolutionizing  the  engine  business.  Itis  theonebig.rightidea; 
we  discovered  it^and  control  it--you  cannot  get  it  in  any  but  a 

Gaso-Kero.  Gaso-Kero"  two-cvcle  engines  are  simpIe--only 

three  moving  parts-are  constant  and  steady  as  clocks.  2  to  350 
H.  P.    Immediate  shipment. 

IVritefor  Catalog  AH, 
BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

Largest  Makers  of  T-vo-Cvcle  Engines  in  the  World 
1  32  LincolnlAvs./CROVE^CITY,  PA. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

\  ou  can  aouble  your  efrg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut.  raw  bone.    It  *^    i 


_   lour  times  as  much  egg  making  material  as  grain  and 
place  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowis'  diet.    That's  why  It 


contain 

takes   t..-  , „ .-  ... 

gives  mure  eggs — greater  tertlllty.  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  "-^IIV.   BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones   with  adhering    

meat  and  gristle.     Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.     Never  clogs. 
10  Days'  Free  Trial.    Ko  raoney  down.    Send  for  OUT  free  books  today. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO. Bo«   37 MILFORD.  MASS 


STUDY  BEE  CULTURE  BY  MAIL 

There  is  money  in  Hees  if  you  know  how.  Make  a  good  living  from  Bees  or  keep  down  the  high  cost  of  living.  Always  a 
good  demand  for  men  who  know  Bee  Culture.  .lust  the  opportunity  you  have  been  wanting-  learn  a<  home.  You  can  make 
your  spare  time  count  and  finish  this  course  this  winter  by  beginning  now.  This  excellent  course  prepared  by  E.  R.  Root, 
the  foremost  exponent  of  Scientific  Beekeeping.  Also  splendid  correspondence  courses  in  General  Farming.  Truck — North 
or  South.  Poultry,  Fruit.  Flowers,  Greenhouse,  Soils.  Dairying.  Farm  Management,  Farm  Book-keeping.  Farm  Veterinary, 
Writing  for  the  Farm  Press,  Mushrooms.  Ginseng,  etc.  Original  and  largest  school  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching  farm- 
ing by  mail.  Write  to-day  for  Free  Booklet  "  How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More,"  also  temporary  low  rate,  easy  terms,  full 
particulars.     (Wlilch  course  Intereats  you?)     (No  agents.)     Free  Amoripon    Pormorc    ^nhnnl     *^®    Laird   Building, 

sample  lesson  from  General  Farming  Course  on  request.  HillCIIOdil    rdllilOid    OUIIUUI,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PCT   TOP  NOTCH  PRICES    OU 
UL  I     FOR  YOUR  HONEY    Dl 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  wbich  will  tell 
yon  who  is  year  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  ConipaD7,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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GLEANINGS   IN    BP:E   CULTURE 


-  BINGHAM  BINGHAM  BEE  SMOKERS 


Bee  Smoker 

patented 


are  self-cleaning,  as.  the  cover  sits  inside  the 
fire-pot;  the  liquid  creosote  runs  back  into  the 
fire  and  burns  up.  The  valve  in  the  bellows 
gives  you  a  smoker  with  life. 

Smoke  Engine,  4-inch  stove. 

Doctor,  3^-inch  stove. 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove. 

Little  Wonder,  2/^-in.  stove, 
Two  larger  sizes  with  metal  legs  and  hinged 
cover,  in  copper,  oOc  extra. 

Parcel-post  shipping  weight,  2lbs.  each. 
For  sale  at  your  dealers  or  direct. 


L.25 
.85 
.75 
.50 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


Reasons  Why  You  Should 

Investigate  the  SANDOW 

Kerosene  stationary  engine 


It  rune  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline,  alcohol 
or  distillate  without  change  of  equipment- 
starts  without  cranking— runs  in  either  direC' 
tion— throttle  governed— hopper  cooled — speed 
controlled  while  running- no  cams—no  valves 
—no  gears— no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts— portable— light  weight— great  power — 
Btarts  easily  at  40  degrees  below  zero— com- 
plete,  ready  to  run— children  operate  them— 6- 
year  ironclad  guarantee  — 15-day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 
which  shows  how  Sandow  will  be  URefiu 
to  yon.  Our  special  advertising  propo- 
sition saves  you  one-half  coat  of  first 
engine  sold  in  your  county.  (164) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
72   Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Why  Pay  the  Dealer  to 
Select  Your  Range? 

YOU  know  what  you  want 
better   than    he   does.^^    „        i 
Don't   depend   on    his^^r      "^V 
taste.    Get  the  Kala-,^r      Cash  [ 

mazoo  book  of  4UU  elov 

nnd  make  y<ynr  own^^^  T  «i  l#  ^  I 

choice.  _^^^       ^         '.f*.**® 

YourTime  { 


-30  Days'  FREE] 
Trial— Save  $S  to  $40! 

In    250,000    delighted    homes  I 
Kalamazoo  ranges  are  praised  I 
3  times  a  day.    They  makecooking  | 
a  pleasure  and  results  a  pride. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  41 6 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.         Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Wemkkea  fullline  of  Stoves,  Kantree,  Gas  btuvee  and  >iimajes. 
Wo  have  tbre«  catalogues— please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 


A  KalameizoQ  sr, 

■■;.■.'.:=  Direct  to  You"  ^?r 


The 

BEST 
Light 


The  problems  of  adequate 
illumination  vanish  wlien  you 
install  a"  Best  "  Light  system. 
More  than  200  styles  are  pictured 
in  our  catalov; — every  one  of 
them  guaranteed  to  give  a  clear, 
radiant  white  li:^ht  at  lower  cost 
than  any  other  illuMination  you 
can  use.  Agents  wanted, 
XHK  BKST  I>IGIIT  CO. 
306  E:wt  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


k^FROM 
FACTORY 
TO    FARM 


Write  for  Catalogue 

'  DESCRIBING,  ILLUSTRATING    ^ 

and  PRICING 

Quaker  City  Mills 

The  acknowledged  standard 
for  high  quality  and  variety 
of  satisfactory  usage  for 
47  years.  23  styles— hand 
power  to  20  h.  p.  Will  grind 
any  grain,  separate  or 
mixed,  coarse  or  fine  meal, 
corn,  cobs  and  husks. 
Sold  on 

10  Days'  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Write  for  our  grinding  mill  catalogue  at  once,  also 
for  booklet  on  labor-saving  farm  machinery  at 
bargain  prices. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 

Depl.  R,  374850  Filbert  Street,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Oept.  G,  3703-11  So.  Ashlanil  Av.,  Chicago,  III. 


rAKMrENCE 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, 14c.     ■ 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. --21c.     ^ 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence.. 22 }^c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

AMany  styles  and  heights.    Our  larcre  Free  Catalog 
I  contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 

I  COILED  SPRING  FFNCE  CO  Box  101  Winchester,  Ind. 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  one  absolute- 
ly sure  spray  for 
San    Jose     is 
".Scalecide  "  Used 
in  thebesi  orchards 
everywhere.       En- 
dors.'d  by  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. Will  keep  your  trees 
clean  and  healthy  and  make  1 
yield  number  one  fruit.     Hette 
thill  lime  sulphur.    Easy  to  handle.       Will  not  clog 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  skin.    "Scalecide" 
has  no  sul->stitute.     OUR  SERVICE   DEPART- 
MEMT   furnishes  evervthing  for  the  orchard. 
Write  today  to  Department      6,    for  new  boolc  ' 
— "Pratt's  Hand  Book    for  Pruit  Growers" 
and  "Scalecide"  the  Tree  Saver.    Both  free 

G.    PRATT    CO.,  50    Church    Street,   New   York  City 


NOVEMBER    1,    1913 
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An  Opportunity  to  Make  an  Independent 
Living  from  a  small  cultivated  area  in 

"The  Land  of  Manatee 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida 


f9 


All  the  early  vegetables,  marketed  at  highest  prices,  are  success- 
fully grown — 3  and  4  different  crops  per  annum.  A  home  in  a  delight- 
ful year- 'round  climate.  A  young  man  paid  $125  for  an  acre  of  land 
this  year,  and  spent  another  $125  in  clearing  and  cultivating  it  in  toma- 
toes. The  production  was  550  baskets,  which  were  sold  at  $2.50  per 
basket ;  total  gross  production  from  a  single  crop  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
$1375.  The  same  advantages  and  opportunities  are  open  to  you.  Let 
us  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  possibilities  in  this  favored  section.  Ask  for 
beautiful  illustrated  book,  "  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  Manatee 
County." 

J.  A.  PRIDE 

General  Industrial  Agent 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Suite  No.  376,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Special  Sale  of  Honey 


\T  7E  HAVE  i)rocluced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
'  ^  tracted  honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  honey,  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  from  prominent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  following  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 


Alfalfa, 
Sweet  Clover, 
White  Clover, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Bass  WOOD, 


Paljietto, 
Orange, 
Light  Amber, 
Dark  Amber, 

BrCKWHEAT. 


We  have  some  very  fine  lots  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  White-clover 
Comb  Honey.  For  those  who  have  not 
secured  a  good  crop,  and  are  wanting 
some  fine  lots  for  their  trade,  we  can  fur- 
nish them  any  desired  quantity. 

Write  for  our  special  prices. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  coin- 
bitiPd  circulax  saw,  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  Illustrated    catalog: 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO., 

546  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD.      •      ILLINOIS. 


ARMYAUaiON  BARGAINS 


1.1. I:, 


:.-?ins,  Pu 


•  *3.00uP 
.  .!!U  " 
.21.85  " 


.$l..i0up 


Army  Revoi 
"  Rptg.  Rifles  .  ,    1.48  " 

"  Swords 35  ' 

3.85  *■      "  7  Sliot  Carbines  2.95  * 

Revolvtis $7.50  up.  Cartriilges  ice: 

!r  Sp'l'g  Rifle  11.85  Cartridtres  2c  e: 

Army  Breecll  Loading  Rifle       .98c.        Cartridges  2c  ea. 

■i;0  Larc«    |.;,g«    CYCLUPEHIA    CAT.^LOKTE.      CKsr    S.MO    illos- 
tnitions.      BEST   BOOK    Pl'BLlSUED    ON    WAE   WEAPONS   maiW. 

Francis  Baniiennan.   501    Broadway.   ?iew  York  Citr 


C'dtsCal.  4.-> 
Sp-fleld  Ma 


{Large  Eggs 

now  and  all  winter,   too,  if   you  feed 
your  hens  The  Humphrey  Way— fresh 
bone  prepared  In  a 
HUMPHREY  BONE  CUTTER 

with  its  Always-Open  Hopper.  If  you 
have  10  hens  or  more,  write  for  our 
offer  and  a  copy  of  our  profitable 
book,  ■■r/!<'  Gdlrhn  E'in." 

HUMPHREY,  Mine  St.  Factory,  Joliet.  Im 


GLEAXINCiS    IN"    HKK    CUI^TUUr: 


A  BEEKEEPER  who  uses  cheap  shipping-cases  for  his  comb 
honey  isn't  necessarily  mean.     The   chances   are  he's 
thoughtless.     But  many  grocers  or  other  dealers  who 
receive  his  honey  will  not  accept  this  generous  view. 

Among  that  number  may  be  the  very  grocer  he  wants  to 
influence  most — the  one  who  has  the  best  trade  in  honey  in  that 
locality. 

So  he  should  use  good  shipping-cases,  such  as  we  make.  To 
use  them  is  economy,  not  an  expense. 

For  particulars  write  us  or  our  dealers,  or  consult  our  catalog. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 

New  York,     Chicago,     Philadelphia,     Washington,     Des  Moines. 


PROTECTION  HIVE 


Did  you  ever  camp  out  in  a  single- wall 
cabin  during  a  (old  winter's  night?  If  so 
you  can  appreciate  'hf;  advantage  of 
double  walls.     So  can  your  bees. 

Clear-stuti'  white-pine  material,  J8  thick 
in  the  outer  wall.  Still  selling  at  the  old 
price,  .$13.00  for  five  hives  like  cut.  Im- 
mediate shipments.     Order  at  once. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Containers  for  Comb   and    Extracted   Honey 

We  offer  this  year  a  very  complete  line  of  cartons  for  comb  honey — any  size 
or  color,  with  any  desired  printing.  Bottles,  jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
honey  with  capacity  ranging  from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a  barrel.  Special  at- 
tention is  directed  to  our  assortment  of  Friction-top  Pails  and  to  tin  cans  of 
/4,  1,  and  5  gallon  capacity.     Get  full  information,  prices,  and  samples. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, Medina,  Ohio. 


.\()\KMI1I';!;     1,     J!M:! 


Classified    Advertisements 

Ncitii'es  will  be  inserted  in  ( liesi'  classiflt'd  colnnins  at 
i")  cenis  pT  lint^.  Advei'tisenients  intended  for  tills 
(lepHrtniC'it  ran  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  live  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  w  ill  not 
he  responsible  for  eri'ors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


See  our  special  sale  of  honey  on  advertising:  page 
]■'•  of  this  issue.    The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

\V.\XTED. — A  barrel  of  amber  honey.  Quote  prices 
delivered,  f.  o.  b.,   Cameron.  Tex.    FRANK   McLkrrax. 

For  Sale. — Comli  and  e.vtraoted  honey,  fine  iiual 
ity.  Thus.  Atkinson,  Cozad,  Neb. 

Choice  liucl-cwlieat  honey  in  GO-lb.  cans  at  8  cts. 
per  lb.    G.  H.  Adam.s,  box'l84,  Schenectady,  N    Y. 

Bronzed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts.;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000.       Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

[■'or  Sale. — White-clover  honev,  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed:   Al    quality.  E.   C.   Pike',   St.   Charles,   111. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  white  extracted  and 
romb  honey.     Write   lor  prices. 

Stearns  &  Fox,  Fruitdale,   S.  D. 

For  Sale — Finest  quality  clover  and  buckwheat 
lionex    in   (iO-lb.  cans.  C.  J.   Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  S.^le. — Several  tons  white  extracted  honey, 
line  flavor.     Sample,  5  cts. 

Sunny  South  Apiaries,  Box  197,  Augusta,   Ga. 

For    Sale. — Pure   honey   in   1    and   5   gallon   cans 
and  barrels.    Sample,   10  cts.    Price  on  request. 
I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,   New  York  City. 

For  Sale. — Extra  quality  buckwheat  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  in  a  case,  at  8  cts.  Sample  on 
request.        Earl  Ruli.son,   Rt.   1,  Amsterdam,   N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 4000  lbs.  of  choice  clover  and  amber 
extracted  honey  put  in  60-lb.  cans:  8%  cts,  per  lb. 
takes  the  lot.    John  R.  Brown,  Rt.  2,  Fall  Creek,  Wis. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Kipened  on  the  hives.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
i\ery  respect.  J.   F.   MoORE.  Tiltin,   Ohio. 

P^OR  Sale. — Fine  quality  of  sweet  clover  and  alfal 
la  extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $9.00  per  case  of 
two   60-lb.  cans.    Write  for  prices  on  car  lot. 

W.  A.  Cheek,  Merino,  Colo. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  white-clover  extracted 
liiine.v  in  60-lb.  cans.  State  how  much  you  want,  and 
I  will  quote  prices.  Leonard  S.  Griggs. 

711  Avon  St.,  Flint.   Mich. 

For    Sale. — No.    1   white   comb,    $.3.50   per   case; 
No.   2,   $3.00 ;   24   sections   to   case,   six  cases  to  car- 
rier;  clover  extracted,  two  60-lb.  cans  to  case,  9  cts. 
Quirin-the-queen-breeder,    Bellevue,    Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
lioney  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.  P.  W.   Sowinski.   Bellaire,   Mich. 


For  Sale. — Light  amber  and  white  extracted 
lioney,  and  the  comb.  Liberal  sample,  10  cts.  Have 
\()ti  ativ  to  sell?  Seed  anf)  Poitltrv  .Siti'Lv  Co.. 
Dept.   H-I.    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

For  Sale. — Our  crop  of  "  Elite  "  white-clover  ex- 
tracted honey.  None  better  produced.  Also  rasp- 
berry extracted,  blended  with  willow-herb ;  nearly  as 
white  as  the  clover;  good  body  and  flavor;  8  cts.  per 
III.      Sample  of  either  free.     Address 

E.   D.  TowNSEND  &  Sons,  Northstar,  Mich. 

(Formerly  at  Remus.) 
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For      S.m.e. —  KMra-fiiic     exti-acted      clover      bone\ . 

Have    had    no    better    in    25    years.     Tiered    up    and 

well   ripened    iK'foi-e    extracted.     It    is    in    new    60-lb. 

(net)    square   ciins.    two  in   a  box.     Price  on  refjuest. 

T)R.   C.   G.    LuFT  &   Son,   Fremont,   Ohio. 

Dealers  and  producers  who  buy  honey,  kindly  ask 
for    :i    late    number    of    the    Review,    giving    a   list   of 
National  members  having  hone.v  for  sale.    Many  car- 
loads are  listed  in  the  October  number.        Address 
The  Beeiv'eepers'  Review,  Northstar,   Mich. 

Pure  Raspberry  Honey.  Left  on  the  hives  until 
all  sealed  and  lapened :  quality  fine,  thick,  and  rich. 
Raspberry  honey  was  a  very  short  crop  this  year.  If 
you  want  some,  better  order  soon.  Put  up  in  new 
60-lb.  tin  cans;  price  $6.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail, 
10  cts.,  which  may  be  applied  on  order  for  honey. 
Elmer  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted — Comb,    extracted    honev.    and   beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wa.vtkd. — To  hear  from  owner  who  has  a  good 
farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and  price.  North- 
\\  t'STERN   Business   Agency,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Good  4  0-light  aceteline-gas  generator,  used  two 
\ears,  displaced  by  electricity;  $10.00.  Exchange 
for  good  clover  or  basswood  extracted  honey. 

J.  T,  Shedd,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — .V  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.    L.   Healv,   Mayaguez,    Porto   Rico. 

For  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  E.   M.   DuNKEL,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Eniirty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
tilt   (  ase :  good  as  new:   25  cts.  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

In  1912  and  '13  our  bees  wintered  perfectly  in 
the  Elureka  concrete  case.  Write  for  circular  and  learn 
about   them.        B.   T.   Bosserman,   Williamstown,    O. 

New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $7.00 
lier  bushel ;   sacks,   25  cts.  extra. 

R.    L.    Snodgbass,    Augusta,    Kan. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies, 
aLso  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn  Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 

For  Sale. — One  hand-operated  paper-cutter  and 
one  check-protector,  a  device  for  protecting  commer- 
cial paper.  The  last  named  will  be  useful  in  busi- 
ness house.s.  and  the  first  mentioned  will  be  of  use 
ill  a  small  printing  establishment.  I  will  sell  either 
at   far  below  cost.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Mrs.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising;  employment  by  the  year  on  a  sal- 
ary and  percentage. 

Ogden  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogdeu,  Utah. 


REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale  or  Trade. — Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  land. 
W.  A.  Connelly,  Emmett,  Idaho. 

For  Sale. — Small  farm  suitable  for  bees,  poultry, 
and  truck;  large  house,  fine  shade,  fruit.  In  one  of 
the  best  buckwheat-honey  sections  in  the  State.  Near 
trolley.  Thos.  Rothwell,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — My  bees  and  fixtures;  no  disease; 
lots  of  alfalfa.  Will  lease  good  five-room  house,  truck- 
patches,  etc.  Plenty  of  employment  when  not  busy 
with  bees.  If  interested,  write  me;  but  don't  write 
unless  you  mean  business.  H.  A.  Bushy, 

Bydal,  Republic  Co.,   Kansas. 

Virginia  is  the  land  of  performance.  Farmers  live 
well  and  make  money.  Short  winters,  long  growing 
season,  and  abundant  rainfall  enable  two  and  three 
crops  a  year.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agl.  Agt., 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  Room  246  N.  &  W.  Bldg., 
Roanoke,  Va.    Booklets,  maps,  etc.,  on  request. 

Don't  Pay  Rent. — Buy  Southern  land;  buy  all 
you  can;  prices  now  extremely  low;  natural  increase 
will  return  your  money  in  a  few  years ;  well  farmed, 
annual  profits  will  run  even  more.  Dairying,  live 
stock,  poultry,  fruit,  and  truck — these  are" a  few  of 
the  big  money-making  lines.  Write  now  for  "South- 
ern Field"   Magazine  and  land  lists. 

M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Room  27,   Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


For  Sale. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
class.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,   Idaho. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,   1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

The  best  of  untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.  Bees  by  the  pound  and  nuclei  for  sale. 
.Vsk  for  prices.    Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — About  50  more  queens  to  sell;  same 
as  advertised  before;  untested,  75  cts.;  tested,  85 
cts. ;    select  tested,    $1.00. 

J.  M.  Gingerich,  Rt.  3,  Arthur,  111. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queens;  nuclei  in 
pound  shipments  our  specialty — the  kind  that  will 
pay   you  jsrofit.    Address 

Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 180  colonies  of  bees,  eight-frame  hives, 
over  600  supers ;  extra  hives,  tools,  new  honey-house, 
spring  wagon,  etc.,  8  miles  from  Reno,  Nev.,  one  of 
the  best  locations  in  the  State.    Price  $1000. 

H.   F.   Hagen,   Elverta,    Cal. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
Thev  are  great  honey-s-atherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders. 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,   Binghamton,   N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
goldens  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price,   $1.00;   6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.   S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed,  $2.00;   breeders,   $5.00   to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 

For  Sale  for  Cash. — 700  odd  colonies  of  bees 
with  complete  outfit  for  running  them  for  comb  and 
-extracted  honey.  Also  about  4  acres  of  land  1 V2 
miles  from  city;  bee-house,  horses,  wagons,  and  a 
few  supplies  off  the  market  .Tan.  1.  This  outfit  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  under  the 
Elephant  Butte  project.        Hopper  &  McBride, 

Box  262,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 


POULTRY 


Rhode   Island   Reds.     High   grade    stock   for   sale. 
Write  me.  E.  O.  Waltz,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Single-comb  White  Leghorns. — $1.00  each;  pullets 
and  cockerels,  yearlings  and  cocks;  shipped  any- 
where.   As  many  as  desired.    Write  for  catalog. 

W^oodworth  Farm,  Wilton,   Conn. 

For  Sale. — Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  bred 
from  first-prize  hen  and  first-prize  drake,  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Fine  birds,  and  unequaled  egg-producers. 
Guaranteed  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  G.  Cary,  Trimble,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beagle  hounds,  pups,  and  trained  dogs ;  fine  stock 
and   fair   piices.     Photos. 

D.  S.  Hall,  Marshfield,  Vt. 

For  S.4LE. — Airedale  pups,  sire  of  both  parents 
Champion  Soudan  Swiveller ;  27  Champions  in  pedi- 
gree. W.  A.   LOWBER,   Burlington,   N.   J. 

For  Sale. — 5  x  7-view  camera,  with  anastigmat 
lens  and  outfit  complete ;  also  5x8  Kelsey  printing- 
press.    Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  B.  Falor,  Mogadore,  Ohio. 


Pigeons!  Pigeons!  Thousands,  all  breeds ;  lowest 
prices;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$$-making  .Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructive,  illustrated  matter. 

Providence  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

» 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mc 


Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queeus,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guartanteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  common  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,   send  for  circular. 

QUIRINTHE-QUEEN-BREEDER,     BelleVUe,    OhlO. 


NOVEMBER    1,    1913 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 


OUR    LITTLE    BOOK,    "  THE    TRUTH    ABOUT    SWEET 
CLOVER." 

Many  of  you  may  like  to  know  what  sort  of  recep- 
tion the  book  is  getting.  Well,  the  clerk  who  has 
charge  of  that  department  just  informed  me  that  49 
applications  came  in  yesterday,  October  20,  for  the 
book.   The  greater  part  of  them  came  from  Oklahoma. 


HOME-SEEKERS'  EXCURSION  TO  FLORIDA. 
In .  answer  to  many  inquiries,  permit  me  to  say 
that  on  Nov.  4  there  will  be  an  excursion  from  Cleve- 
land to  Bradentown,  Fla.,  and  many  other  points  in 
that  State,  at  the  low  price  for  the  round  trip  of 
only  $35.50.  This  includes  the  return  trip  with  25 
days'  limit.  The  same  low  fare  may  be  had  every 
first  and  third  Tuesday.  You  local  agent  will  be 
able  to  give  you  prices  at  your  place  and  further 
liarticulars.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  stay  all  winter, 
:is  we  do,  it  will  cost  you  about  one-half  more.  Mrs. 
Root  and  I  are  planning  to  start  Nov.  4. 


THE    HIGH    COST    OF    LIVING    AND    THE    CHICKEN 
BUSINESS. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  who  do  not  seem  tc 
understand  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  matter 
when  things  go  "  a  soaring  "  that  people  must  have. 
For  instance,  when  my  good  friend  the  grocer  tells 
mc  that  eggs  are  down  to  20  cts.,  instead  of  being 
up  to  40,  I  try  to  look  pleasant  and  tell  him  while  it 
is  bad  for  me  it  is  good  for  poor  people  who  want 
eggs,  and  I  try  to  feel  glad,  even  if  my  chickens 
temporarily  almost  fail  to  pay  for  their  feed.  And 
along  this  same  line  I  presume  we  chicken  folks 
ought  not  to  feel  glad  when  the  price  goes  up  to  40 
cts.  or  more.  And  it  is  not  myself  alone,  but  there 
are  many  folks,  especially  in  these  latter  days,  who 
hfve  more  or  less  chickens  in  their  back  yard,  and 
these  people  often  have  eggs  to  sell;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  thing  for  these  humble,  hard-working 
people  when  they  get  a  good  price — I  might  even 
say  a  big  price — for  eggs  and  chickens.  If  the  peo- 
ple who  run  around  with  their  expensive  automo- 
biles were  obliged  to  pay  a  dollar  for  fresh  eggs  for 
breakfast,  and  if  the  dollar  all  went  into  the  pocket 
of  the  workingman,  it  is  not  so  very  bad  after  all. 
The  poultry  back  of  the  little  home  gathers  up  the 
fragments  from  the  table  so  that  nothing  is  lost. 
And  while  we  are  about  it  I  think  it  pays  to  have 
a  bone-mill  so  as  to  grind  up  the  bones  that  might 
otherwise  be  "kicking  around;"  and  you  can  gener 
ally  make  arrangements  with  your  butcher  to  let  you 
have  the  bones  and  gristly  pieces  of  meat  that  help 
along  a  big  lot.  The  manufacturers  of  these  bone- 
mills  have  some  very  pretty  little  books  containing 
valuable  suggestions  to  poultry-keepers,  which  they 
send  out  free  of  cost.  The  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Milford, 
Mass.,  have  advertised  with  us  for  many  years,  and 
I  always  enjoy  getting  a  little  pamphlet  in  regard 
to  their  bone-cutter.  If  you  have  not  seen  one,  you 
had  better  send  for  it.  In  rearing  little  chicks  and 
ducks  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  best  results 
without  a  certain  amount  of  ground  meat;  besides  the 
satisfaction  it  gives  to  see  the  little  darlings  chase 
euch  other  around  the  yard  for  this  thing  that  their 
nature  seems  really  to  demand  to  help  make  bones 
and  feathers. 


"  POPCORN    FOR    THE    HOME.  ' 

The  above  is  the  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  553, 
and  may  be  had  free  of  change  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  I  have  long 
been  aware  that  popcorn  is  a  valuable  and  healthful 
article  of  food — that  is,  if  grown  on  the  farm  and 
popped  by  the  farmer's  children.  If  you  buy  it  on 
the  streets  at  the  popcorn  stands  or  wagons,  it  is  too 
much  of  a  roundabout  way  to  "  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living."  If  the  farmer's  children  grow  it  in  the 
garden  and  pop  it  themselves  it  is  not  only  a  short 
cut  from  "  producer  to  consumer,"  but  the  "  pro- 
ducers" in  this  case  do  not,  as  a  rule,  command  very 
big  wages.  In  our  family  of  seven  children,  years 
ago,  popcorn  ground  in  a  coffee-mill  and  eaten  with 
milk  used  to  be  a  favorite  article  of  diet,  and  I  be- 
lieve now  I  would  rather  have  it  than  any  of  the 
cereals  put  up  in  packages  to  be  had  at  our  gro- 
cer iv-. 

I  think  it  will  pay   you   to  send  for  this  bulletin. 


It  tells  just  how  to  manage  popcorn  to  the  best 
advantage,  discusses  and  pictures  the  various  corn 
poppers,  including  a  home-made  one  that  could  be 
made  by  any  boy,  etc. 

You  will  notice  I  liave  spoken  rather  discourag- 
ingly  about  buying  your  popcorn  at  the  popcorn- 
wagon — ^that  is,  if  you  wish  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living;  but  if  the  boy  on  the  farm  who  raises  the 
corn  chouses  to  pop  it  and  carry  it  to  market,  that 
is  turning  the  whole  matter  around  the  other  way. 
When  I  am  riding  on  the  cars  I  am  always  glad  to 
see  the  "  popcorn  "  boys,  and  I  trj'  to  have  some 
nickels  ready  so  as  to  buy  a  package  of  corn,  wheth- 
er I  want  it  or  not.  One  reason  why  I  do  not  eat  it 
myself,  instead  of  giving  it  to  some  hungry  urchin 
on  the  cars,  is  because  I  know  it  is  not  best  for  me 
(an  old  man)  to  eat  any  thing,  not  even  popcorn, 
between  meals.  If  I  can  get  hold  of  a  package  at 
breakfast  or  dinnertime,  then  the  popcorn  is  all 
right ;  but  it  needs  to  be  chewed  very  thoroughly. 
Do  not  forget  that,  if  you  have  to  be  careful  about 
what  you  eat.  By  the  way,  this  bulletin  reminds  me 
of  something  I  had  almost  forgotten.  There  are  a 
great  many  varieties  of  popcorn.  They  tell  us  the 
seedsmen  catalog  as  many  as  two  dozen,  and  some 
of  them  are  beautifully  colored.  These  little  ears  of 
colored  corn  always  please  the  children.  God  bless 
the  boys  (and  girls)  who  like  the  fun  of  helping  to 
grow  different  kinds  of  popcorn  in  their  own  gar- 
den; and  after  it  is  grown,  boys  and  girls  who  help 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  by  popping  it  them- 
selves in  their  own  home. 


Convention  Notices 


The  New  Y'ork  State  Association  of  Beekeepers' 
Societies  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Roch- 
ester, Dec.  2  and  3,  1913.  We  expect  to  have  the 
usual  good  time  renewing  old  acquaintances  and 
forming  new  ones,  and  learning  from  the  advice  and 
experience  of  those  working  in  our  chosen  field.  All 
those  interested  in  beekeeping  are  urged  to  be  pres- 
ent. You  can  not  afford  to  stay  away,  as  we  often 
ge:    advice   free  that  will  bring  us   many   dollars. 

Camillus,  N.  Y.  Irving  Kinyon,  Sec. 


The  23d  annual  meeting  of  the  -Illinois  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  the  State  House, 
November  5  and  6,   1913. 

Good  hotel  accommodations  can  be  had  at  the  New 
Argus  Hotel,  214  S.  4th  St.,  European  plan,  rooms 
50  cts.  and  up. 

Our  President,  E.  J.  Baxter,  of  Nauvoo,  111.,  will 
preside.  No  formal  program.  The  question-box  will 
be  made  a  leading  feature,  coupled  with  the  reading 
of  prize  essays,  as  follows :  $5,  $4,  $3,  and  $2  for 
1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  best  essays — not  to  exceed  500 
words,   and  to  be  read  by   the  parties  writing  them. 

Wliile  it  is  not  defined,  it  is  supposed  the  parties 
are  to  be  beekeepers,  or  members  of  beekeepers' 
families.  There  are  to  be  no  arguments  on  the 
papers  read,  and  no  criticisms;  and  when  all  read, 
they  will  be  passed  upon  by  a  ballot  of  the  members 
of  the  association,  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  con- 
vention. 

This  has  been  a  fairly  good  year  with  beekeepers, 
and  we  hope  to  see  them  show  how  thankful  they  are 
by  coming  out  and  telling  it  to  their  fellow-members. 

Miss  Stewart,  of  Chicago,  whom  we  had  last  year, 
will  be  our  reporter,  and  we  hope  every  one  who  at- 
tends will  feel  inspired  to  say  something  good  for 
her  to  catch  for  our  thirteenth  annual  report. 

We  want  a  good  number  to  answer  roll-call  in  a 
picture  for  those  members  who  do  not  attend  to  pass 
judgment  on. 

James  A.  Stone,  Secretary. 


FLORID.i A    "  correct    KNOWLEDGE  "    OF    IT. 

Y'ou  are  doing  the  best  work  imaginable,  friend 
Root,  in  spreading  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  can 
be  done  and  what  not,  in  our  grand  old  Florida. 

DeLand,  Fla.,  Oct.   17.  Edw.  G.  Baldwin. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — I  had  very  good  luck  with 
my  bees  this  summer,  getting  over  800  sections  nice 
honey,  besides  what  we  used ;  over  700  sections  fin- 
ished and  sealed.  I  had  four  swarms,  spring  count, 
increasing  to  nine  this  summer. 

Ohio   City,    Oct.    2.  F.   Q.    Pknnkll. 


This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself 

.  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  oiue.  He  said  it 
t  was  a  fine  Iiorse,  aud  had  nothine  the  matter 
^  with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse.  But  I  didn't 
know  any  thin^  about 
horses  much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very  well 
cither. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 
give  you  back  your  money 
if  the  horse  isn't  ail 
right." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  "  all  right,"  and 
that  I  might  have  to 
whistle  for  my  money 
if  I  once  parted  with  it. 
So  I  didn't  buy  the  horse 
although  I  wanted  it  bad- 
ly. Now  this  set  me  think- 
ing. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines — the  "1900 
Gravity  "    Washer. 

And    I    said   to   myself, 
lots   of   people  may   think 
about    my    Washing    Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,   and  about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines 
li     mail.    I  have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 

So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pay  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "  1900  Gravity  "  Was'ier 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  les.s  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  ma- 
chine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  Minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 
Our  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easy  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  doesn't  wear  the  clothes,  fray 
I  he  edges,  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  ma- 
chines do. 

It  .iust  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibers 
of  the  clothes  like  a  force  puni])  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "1900 
Gravity  "  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with 
the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me. 
I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every 
time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my  own 
|)i)cket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
freight  too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,   isn't  it  ? 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "  1900  Gravity"  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is? 

.\ud  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwom 
an's  wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after  the 
month's  trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it 
saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send  me 
.'>()  cents  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that  cheer- 
fully, and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine 
itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a  book 
about  the  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  si.x  minutes. 

Address  me  this  way — H.  L.  Barker,  1127  Court 
Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  1900  Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 


(il.K.\NlNGS    li\    BKK    Cll/ITUK 

Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 


Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  those 
I  lessed  Home  talks.  I  have  been  greatly  uplifted  by 
I  hem.  I  also  enjoy  very  much  reading  the  temper- 
ance articles.  Gle.\ning.s  ought  to  be  read  in  every 
.\merican  home.  Mrs.   H.   G.   Hanson. 

Osakis,   Minn.,   Sept.   28. 


J/r,  Root: — Bless  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow.  I  am  not  a  beekeeper,  but  I  delight  in  Glean- 
in  G.s  greatly  in  our  home.  Thank  God  for  the 
.luly  15th  issue.  I  delight  to  hear  from  all  over  the 
wo]-ld   the  wisdom  of  God. 

Henniker,  N.  H.,  Sept.  16.       E.  E.  Pillsbuev. 


Give  my  respects  to  A.  I.  Root,  who  writes  Home 
notes.  Bang  the  whisky  out,  every  time.  Our  colony 
paid  duty  (by  government  returns)  on  four  million 
l)ounds'  worth  of  whisky  and  beer.  God  knows  what 
the  people  paid  retail.  The  figures  quoted  are  whole- 
sale.   .Vll  are  working  for  a  bare  majority  vote  here. 

Palmerston,   Otago,   N.  Z.  J.  H.  Appleby. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co. : — My  bees  have  done  splendidly 
this  year.  You  recall  I  bought  a  tested  Italian 
queen  from  you  last  summer.  I  have  taken  two 
colonies  from  her  hive  this  season,  and  have  already, 
Aug.  9,  taken  180  lbs.  of  nice  comb  honey,  and  shall 
almost  certainly  get  30  lbs.  more,  if  I  can  prevent 
swarming.  The  hive  is  now  greatly  crowded.  I  clip- 
ped her  wings,  so  I  think  there  is  little  danger  of 
losing  my  queen.  I  have  queened  all  my  hives  with 
her  offspring,  so  I  expect  to  see  some  honey  next  sea- 
son. H.  B.  Arbuckle. 

Dept.  of  Chemistry,  Agnes  Scott  College, 

Maxwelton,    W.   Va.,   Aug.   9. 


Mr.  Root: — I  wish  to  congratulate  you,  and  thank 
you  at  the  same  time,  for  the  splendid  articles  you 
have  written  for  Our  Homes  in  the  last  few  num 
bers.  If  they  have  done  as  much  good  to  others  as 
they  have  to  me  (which  they  undoubtedly  have), 
tliey  certainly  are  fulfilling  their  mission,  as  I  must 
confess  that,  since  reading  the  same,  and  saying 
amen  to  them  as  you  have  done  during  that  splendid 
sermon.  I  have  read  in  the  Bible  daily — something 
I  have  not  done,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  for  some  time, 
and  I  truly  hope  that  God  may  permit  you  to  con- 
tinue this  good  work  for  many  years  to  come  as  I 
know  your  talks  do  fully  as  much  ?ood  as  many  a 
millionaire's  money. 

I  always  read  Our  Homes  the  very  last  thing  in 
Gleanings,  thus  enjoying  the  anticipation  of  read- 
ing something  good  at  the  last. 

T  have  loaned  Gleanings  to  some  of  my  non-bee- 
keeping friends  to  read  your  department,  and  they 
al^o  are  very  much  impressed  with  your  helpful  and 
instructive  articles.  Albert   Maier. 

Gloversville,   N.  Y.,  Oct.   4. 


In  forwarding  my  renewal  I  wish  to  tell  of  my  ap- 
preciation of  Gleanings,  especially  its  high  moral 
tone  and  the  effort  to  help  us  all  to  reach  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Its  expositions 
of  frauds,  humbugs,  and  catch-penny  schemes  are 
valuable  to  many  of  us  who  might  often  be  swin- 
dled by  slick  advertisers.  Much  of  the  past  thirty 
years  t  have  read  Gleanings,  and  though  now  liv- 
ing in  town  its  High-pressure  Gardening  is  very  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  its  bee  lore. 

We  have  nearly  1000  lbs.  of  honey  (extracted) 
from  our  bees  this  year. 

A.  I.  R.'s  department  is  also  highly  valued.  Also 
its  denunciation  of  drink  and  tobacco,  and  its  stand 
on  all   moral  questions. 

We  now  have  women  suffrage  here;  also  the  initi- 
ative, referendum,  and  recall,  and  were  leaders  in 
the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators.  We 
have  just  recalled  our  county  judge  and  one  of  the 
three  county  commissioners.  While  some  blunders 
may  be  made  with  our  new  laws  we  feel  that  we 
have  progressed,  and  are  not  likely  to  return  to  for- 
mer methods. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  Ohio's  efforts  toward  ad- 
vanced methods,  and  hope  Gleanings  may  long 
flourish  to  help  in  the  uplift  of  humanity. 

Oregon  Citv,  Ore.,  Sept.  8.  Clakk  Stuge. 
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NO.  501  SET  OF  QUALITY  KNIVES 


OUR  set  of  "  QUALITY  "  KNIVES  is 
made  up  of  one  8-inch  SLICER,  one 
6-inch  BUTCHER,  and  one  31/2-inch  PAR- 
ING-KNIFE. .  A  combination  of  three  of  the 
MOST  USEFUL  SIZES  and  DESIGNS  that 
one  can  have  in  his  home.  In  presenting  this 
set  of  knives  we  want  to  impress  upon  the 
trade  the  fact  that  these  knives  are  all  their 
name  implies,  QUALITY  IN  THE  STRICT- 
EST SENSE  OF  THE  WORD.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  cutlery  to  be 
had  for  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  MAKE 
ANY  THING  BETTER.  The  Set  is  MADE 
UPON  HONOR  THROUGHOUT  to  the  MI- 
NUTEST DETAIL.  BLADES  are  of  the 
VERY  BEST  TEMPERED  CRUCIBLE 
STEEL,  SWEDGED,  ETCHED,  and  FIN- 
ISHED with  the  Highest  Polish  it  is  possible 
to  put  on  metal.  Handles  are  GENUINE 
COCOBOLO,  Beveled  Edges,  Through  Tang 
with  Three  Large  Brass  Saw  Rivets.  We 
ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  the  QUAL- 
ITY of  this  set  of  knives  to  be  Strictly  First 
Class  in  Every  Vi  ay  and  the  BEST  VALUE 
EVER  OFFERED.  LIST  PRICE  the  set 
$1.00  postpaid. 


Premium  Offer 

We  will  send  this  complete  set  of  knive.s 
postpaid  to  any  reader  who  sends  us  one  new 
yearly  subscriber  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture at  $1.00  per  year,  or  the  same  for  four 
new  six-months-trial  subscribers  at  25c.  each. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 


PRICE 

$1.00 

PER  SET3 
POSTPAID 
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No.  501  Set  ot 

Quality  Knives 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — I  must  say  I  have  been  well 
pleased  with  Root  quality  and  sfe'rvice.  The  queen 
t  atce  candy  was  just  right  and  the  service  prompt, 
r  hope  to  be  a  Gleanings  advertiser  another  year. 

Pentz,  Pa.,   Sept.  23.  J.  B.  Hollopeter, 


By  the  way,  we  received  a  full  colony  hive  from 
you  last  year  in  May  (outfit  No.  6).  Since  then  we 
Iiave  four  colonies,  and  two  of  them  have  given  us 
75  lbs.  of  comb  honey  each,  and  50  more  each  com- 
ing, very  fine  white-clover  comb  honey. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  24.  A.  H.  Schoey. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — The  colony  of  bees  which 
I  got  from  you  last  year  has  given  rae  two  swarms, 
very  strong  ones,  and  all  are  making  fine  honey 
crops.    The  new  ones  are  also  doing  well. 

Pairhope,  Ala.,  Sept.  1.  E.  W.  .Trfferson. 

I   bought  your  beginner's  outfit  this  spring.     The 
bees    have    never    swarmed,    so    far    as    I    know ;    but 
they  have  stored  a  good  bit  of  honey.      All  my  four 
supers  are  on,   three  being  full,  28  sections  each. 
Mrs.  John  D.  Fearhake. 

New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Aug.  4. 
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OLKAN'INGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


EARLY-ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Apply  Here  just  as  they 
do  at  the  Factory 


As  Southwestern  distributors  of  ROOT'S  BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES,  we  are  very  glad  to  make  this  iirst  announcement  of 
a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  accompanied  by  cash,  to  our 
beekeeping  friends  throughout  this  territory. 

We  give  exactly  the  same  discount  that  is  granted  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  an  extra  saving  for 
you  in  ordering  from  us — FREIGHT.  Better  give  this  your  special 
attention  before  ordering  from  elsewhere. 

THE  CASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS  PLACED  IN 
NOVEMBER  IS  5  PER  CENT. 

This  applies  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  beekeepers '  supplies 
except  a  few  special  articles.  On  large  general  orders  we  will 
allow  the  discount  on  some  of  the  excepted  articles,  not  exceeding 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  order. 

REMEMBER  WE  MANUFACTURE  THE  FAMOUS  WEED 
PROCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  are  turning  out 
comb  foundaion  of  the  finest  quality.  Include  what  you  will  need 
for  the  opening  of  next  season  in  your -early  order.  Shipment  may 
be  held  subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your  order 
in  now  and  save  5  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  May  field  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


do  you 
knowir 


As  it  is 
to-day? 


me  Youth-s  Companion 


Enlarged,  improved,  and  better  than  ever  for  everj-  member  of  the  family.  Fiftj-two 
times  a  year,  not  twelve,  it  brings  the  best  of  American  life  in  fiction,  fact  and  comment. 
To  its  lavish  outlay  in  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Science,  Current  Events,  and  inform- 
ing, unprejudiced  Editorials  are   added  Family  Pages,  Boys'  Pages  and  Girls'  Pages. 

Eight  Great  Serials  and  250  Other  Stories 

The  stories  in  The  Companion  are  compelling  to  Doth  j-oung  and  old.  With  enter- 
tainment they  provide  something  worth  knowing.  They  introduce  strange  people, 
or  take  one  among  new  and  inter  esting  scenes,  ordeal  with  unfamiliar  induBtries, 
or  picture  fine  traits  of  character. 

A  year  of  The  Youth's  Companion  will  do  much  for  your  family. 


NEW     SUBSCRIPTION    OFFER 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  who  cuts  ou  this  slip  or  mentions  this  publi- 
cation and  sends  it  at  once  with  §2.00  ivill  receive 

1.  All  the  issues  of  The  Youth's  Companion  for  the  re- 

maining  weeks  of  1913,  including  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas  and  New  Year's  Double  Numbers. 

2.  The  Companion  Practical  Home  Calendar  for  1914. 

3.  The  fifty-two  weekly  issues  of  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion for  1914.  FM  go 


FREE 


THE   YOUTH'S   COMPANION,   BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Send  today  for  Sample  Copies 
and  Prospectus 


FREE  TRIAL 

Typewriter 

Offer! 


No  Money  Down-13  Cents  a  Day 


Get  this  offer  on  an  Oliver  Visible  Type- 
writer before  you  spend  even  $10  for  some 
old-style,  cumbersome,  second-hand  machine 
or  some  little  cheap  make. 

Learn  how  15,000  people  have  se<'ured 
Olivers — the  great  world-wide  leader  of  all 
machines — the  $100  kind — the  typewriter 
that  made  others  adopt  visible  writing — 
the  typewriter  that  you  see  eveiywherc — 
the  full  size  commercial  machine. 

Extraordinary  Price 

Our  low  price  is  a  tremendous  surprise  to 
everybody — it  seems  impossible — but  we 
have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  to 
testify  that  we  live  up  to  every  claim. 

Rent  Money 

Get  the  details  of  our  wonderful  Rental 
Purchase  Plan.  Learn  how  you  can  own  a 
superb  Visible  Writing  Oliver  for  a  few 
pennies  a  day  and  no  money  down. 

Life  Guarantee 

Read  a  copy  of  our  record-breaking  guar- 
antee. Note  how  we  have  absolutely  pro- 
tected each  purchaser  for  the  entire  life  of 
tlie  machine. 

Read  a  few  of  our  testimonial  letters  from 
customers  and  learn  how  generous  and  fair 
we  are  in  our  treatment — how  we  wait  for 
payments  in  case  of  sickness  or  misfortune. 

Half  an  Hour  to  Learn 

People  who  had  never  written  on  a  type- 
writer learned  from  our  plain  instructions 
in  half  an  hour. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  free  trial  privi- 
lege— how  without  advancing  a  cent  to  lis 
3'ou  can  have  one  of  these  fine  machines  in 
your  otlfice  or  home  to  use  free.    You  won't 


be  urged  to  keep  it  unless  you  are  more 
than  pleased. 

No  Red  Tape 

We  have  no  collectors.  We  charge  no  in- 
terest. We  aim  to  please  you  so  thoroughly 
that  you  will  tell  your  friends. 

Interesting  Catalog 

Send  your  name  to-day  and  get  a  remark- 
oble  book  describing  in  detail  the  construc- 
tion of  the  famous  Model  3  Oliver,  telling 
I'ow  it's  made  and  the  features  which  put  it 
in  the  lead. 

Creative  Plan 

Get  full  details  of  the  most  remarkable 
selling  plan  ever  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  standard  typewriters  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  need  them. 

Everything  Is  Free 

Your  name  won't  be  followed  up  with  a 
salesman — ^we  have  none.  Just  read  about 
the  typewriter,  the  low  price,  the  easy 
terms,  the  life  guarantee — that's  all  we 
ask.     Please  do  it  now. 


This  coupon  is  to  make  it  convenient  for  you  to 
send  for  our  offer  now.  Just  fill  in  your  name  and 
addi-ess,  tear  out  and  mail — a  lead  pencil  will  do. 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 

166  LIO  N.  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago 

Gentlemen:  You  can  send  me  your  hook  and 
typwriter  offer  free.  I  am  not  buying  any  thing 
or  obligating  myself  in  any  way. 

Name 

Street 

Tou'u State 


::i)  1^1 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

in  Combination  with  Other  Publications 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        -.   .,    «      -.„  .^ 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  1  year  $2,00,        "^^^^^  ^^^  'P^'*" 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        -D-.r,  f-„  mn  nn 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  1  year  $1.50,        ■°°''"  ^°^  ^^'^^ 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        Bq+i,  f^^  go  00 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE,  1  year  $1.50,                          "^ 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        goth  for  $2  00 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE,  1  yeai-  $1.50. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE,  1  year  $1.50             AH  for  $3.15 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE,  1  year  $1.50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

POPULAR  ELECTRICITY  AND  Both  for  $1.85 

WORLD'S  ADVANCE,  1  year  $1.5Q 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        ^  th  for  $2  00 

THE  DELINEATOR,  1  year  $1.50,                           '^  ' 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  DELINEATOR,  1  year  $1.50,            All  for  $3.15 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE,  1  year  $1.50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        ^.,     .  ^    .  „,. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  1  year  $5.00,        "^^^^   ^°^   ^'^^ 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        ^  .,    .  ^  <n.  ^-^ 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY,  1  year  $1.00,        "^^^^  ^^^  ^■^•^" 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        ^   .,    .  ^  q...  „k 

FARM  JOURNAL,  5  years  $1.00,        ^^^'^  ^°^  ^"^-^^ 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        -o   .,    .      *.,  ^f. 
NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER,    1  year  $1.00,        '^^^  ^°^  ^■^•^" 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,   '     ^  .,    ^       *.  ^^ 

PRACTICAL  FARMER,  1  year  $1.00,        '^^^'^  ^°^  ^^'^^ 

?.\fjnl^f^M^^  ^'^'^  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

OHIO  FARJMER,  1  year  $  :oO,                           ^ 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,   '     ^oth  for  $1  15 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  1  year  $  .50,                           '^ 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        Bo+i,  f^^  *i  kq 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  1  year  $1.00,                           '^ 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        goti,  f^j.  «i  i  5 

FARM  POULTRY,  1  year  $  .50,                           "^  ' 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        goth  for  $1  50 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER,  1  year  $1.00,                           "^  " 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        goth  for  $1  15 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER,  1  year  $  .50,                           '^  ' 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00,        Both  for  $1  25 

WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  (Chicago),  1  year  $1.00, 

Because  of  additional  postage  required,  these  offers  DO  NOT  APPLY  IN  CANADA, 
NOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  NOR  TO  RESIDENTS  OF  CITIES  IN  WHICH  THE 
MAGAZINES  ARE  PUBLISHED  if  extra  postage  is  required  to  mail  the  publication  to 

such  subscribers.  _  _  _  .  ^.11  orders  handled  very  promptly. 
Subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  first  possible  issue  unless  otherwise  stated. 

The  A.  1.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN-    Send  for  Awinal Catalog  which  wffl  tell 
TIFIC  WORKMANSHIP    ^^^  ^j^^  j,  ^^^^  nearejt  Dutribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wit. 


CAREFUL     PACKING 
EFFICIENT    SERVICE 


^'falcon''  Bee  Supplies 

....  Every  Thing  for  the  Beekeeper 

Take  advantage  of  the  early-order  discount,  send  us  your  list  ot  requirements,  and  we  will 
quote  you  our  very  best  factory  prices  and  discounts. 

Having  recently  constructed  an  eight-car-capacity  kiln,  and  having  enlarged  our  power 
plant,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Falcon  "  Supplies  speak  for  themselves.     Don't  delay  your  order,  but  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  let  us  ship  the  goods  at  your  convenience. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 


Where  the  good  beehives  come  from 


Ti«Western  Honey  Bee 

is  making  good  as  the  result  of  organized  co- 
operation in  the  West.  Our  contributors  write 
about  colonies  of  bees  by  the  hundreds,  and 
honey  in  car  lots.  Be  one  of  our  family,  and 
help  us  and  yourself  by  subscribing  and  writ- 
ing for  the  W.  H.  B.  $1  a  year.  Sample  free. 
ADVERTISERS  get  results  for  money  spent 
with  us.  Rates  on  application.  California 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  owners. 


Business  Office  Address 

The  Western  Honey  Bee 

Covena,  California. 


WANTED! 

NEW  CROP  HONEY 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

OOIVIB 

ESPECIALLY 

Write  us,  stating  quantity,  quality,  style  of  sec- 
tions, when  ready  for  shipment,  etc.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission. 


Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York 

266-7  Greenwich  St.  82-86  Murray  St. 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worrj^  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 


How  much  can  you  see 


How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


1.00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  tlie  Clock  to  Save  Time"  ^"^  ^°;  V""'  ^^^^°«  y''n''J:i!' '*" 
IT  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE — Always  the  Same— Always  Standard  g.  B.Lewis  Company.  Watertowii,wi*. 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  "wiW 
be  deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elimin- 
ated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


EA.STERN    GRADING    RULES    FOB    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well   scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped   of   propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  Entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled. 

No.  '2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must 
be  filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark:  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW     HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO   STATK    beekeepers'   ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,    1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
ill  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  i/^   ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb  firmly  at- 
tached on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from' white  to  slight- 
ly off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood; 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this  grade 
to  weigh  less  than  13  ^4   ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached ;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely   capped,    except   the    outside   row   next   to    the 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 

wood.  Honey, '  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  also  of  such  sections 
that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not  more 
than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be 
filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber  in 
color,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as 
white,    light    amber,    and   amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
liave  contained  honey. 


Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb, 
16  to  17;  white  extracted,  10  to  11.  Beeswax,  30. 
There  is  an  active  demand  for  white  comb  honey. 

Boston,  Nov.  5.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Indianapolis. — Honey  is  now  moving  freely. 
Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16  to  17 ;  No.  1  white, 
one  cent  less  ;  finest  extracted,  9  to  10  cts.  in  square 
five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  and 
producers  are  being  paid  32  cts.  in  cash  or  trade. 

Indianapolis,  Nov.  5.  Walter  S.  Poudeb. 


Liverpool. ^ — Our  honey  market  has  been  extreme- 
ly dull  for  the  past  fortnight,  and  sales  are  retail  of 
all  descriptions.  Beeswax  market  is  very  firm;  45 
bags  of  Chilian  sold  at  $37.92  to  $30.08  per  cwt., 
thus  clearing  the  first-hand  stock. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  Oct.  29.  Taylor  &  Co. 


Chicago. — Little  change  in  market  since  our  last 
report,  yet  the  supply  is  larger  and  prices  are  weak 
— that  is,  a  buyer  of  quantities  can  get  concessions 
from  prices  asked.  Several  large  consignments  of 
Western  honey  are  here,  and  more  are  following. 
Beeswax  is  steady,  and  meets  with  ready  sale  at 
former  prices. 

Chicago,  Nov.  4.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


Zanesville. — There  is  practically  no  change  in 
the  market  here.  Best  grades  of  white  comb  bring 
in  a  jobbing  way  16  to  17;  wholesale,  18  to  19;  best 
white  extracted,  9 1/^  to  11,  according  to  quantity. 
Arrivals  are  fairly  liberal,  and  the  demand  continues 
good.  Producers  of  beeswax  are  receiving  30  cts. 
cash,   32  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

Zanesville,  Nov.  4.  E.  W.  PeibCE. 

Honey  reports  continued  on  page  5. 
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DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wit. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having  Fancy  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.  We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     No  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.  We  remit  the  very 

day  shipment  is  received. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  WALNUT  STREET 


'The  Busy  Bee  Men" 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


P.  S. — Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  wax 
from  the  slumgum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for  render- 
ing.   Write  for  full  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  We  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey- cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

8146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Albany. — The  honey  market  is  quiet,  with  light 
receipts  and  good  demand.  We  quote  fancy  white 
clover  at  16  to  17;  good  15  to  16;  fancy  buck- 
wheat, 14  to  14 Mi  ;  good  13  to  14;  extracted  is  slow; 
buckwheat,  IVz  to  8  ;  amber,  IVo  to  8 ;  white  clover, 
81^  to  9.     Beeswax,  32. 

Albany,  Nov.  6.  H.  R.  WRIGHT. 


Denver. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
honey,  and  jobbing  quotations  are  as  follows:  Strict- 
ly No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $2.70 ;  choice 
ditto,  $2.57;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.43;  extracted  white,  8 
to  9  cts.  per  lb. ;  light  amber,  7  to  7  %  cts.  We  are 
in  the  market  for  beeswax,  and  pay  30  cts.  per  lb. 
in  cash,  32  cts.  in  trade,  delivered  here. 

Denver,    Colo.,   Nov.   6.  P.   Rauchfuss. 

The  Colorado  Honey-Producer's  Association, 


Schenectady. — Many  retail  dealers  in  honey  have 
now  secured  sufficient  stock  to  last  several  weeks, 
and  the  demand  at  present  is  not  so  large  on  that 
account,  and  there  is  quite  a  stock  on  our  market, 
with  no  change  of  prices.  We  quote  fancy  white  at 
16  to  18;  No.  1,  15  to  16;  mixed  and  buckwheat, 
12  to  14,  according  to  style  and  quality ;  extracted 
white,  9  to  91/2  ;  dark,  7  V2  to  8,  in  60-lb.  cans  and 
kegs. 

Schenectady,  Nov.  6.       Charles  MacCulloch. 


New  York. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  good, 
especially  for  fancy  white  stock.  While  the  crop  in 
the  Eastern  States  has  been  short,  some  large  ship- 
ments of  western  alfalfa  comb  honey  have  arrived, 
and  prices  are  now  somewhat  declining.  We  quote 
fancy  white  at  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14;  lower  grades, 
12  to  13;  dark,  10  to  11.  Extracted  is  in  fair  de- 
mand, with  sufficient  supply,  and  prices  ruling  about 
the  same  as  our  last  quotation,  with  the  exception 
of  West  Indian,  which  is  rapidly  declining  in  price, 
and  selling  at  65  to  70  cts.  per  gallon.  Beeswax  is 
steady  at  31  to  32. 

New  York,  Nov.  5.         Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  should  be  for 
(his  time  of  the  year.  We  are  receiving  qxiantities 
of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Fancy  white- 
clover  comb  honey  is  selling  at  16.  No.  1  white  is 
selling  at  $3.50  per  case  of  24  sections.  Off  grades 
do  not  sell.  White-clover  extracted  honey  in  60-lb. 
cans  is  selling  from  9  to  QVo.  Amber  "grades  are 
selling  from  7  Vi  to  8  V^ ,  according  to  grade  and 
quantity  purchased.  Beeswax  is  selling  from  $33.00 
to  $35.00  per  hundred.  The  above  are  our  selling 
prices,   not  what  we  are  paying. 

Cincinnati,  JSTov.  3.  C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — Of  the  three  tested  queens 
I  received  of  you  last  fall,  two  of  them  brought  in 
the  goods.  ***  From  each  of  the  two  tested  queens 
I  have  six  cases — 168  sections  to  the  present.  The 
seventh  case,  put  on  underneath,  is  also  well  filled 
but  not  completed,  while  there  will  be  another  case 
to  go  underneath  that  one  to-morrow.  This  crop  is 
all  white  clover  and  alsike.  This  is  an  excellent 
record,  but  it  is  not  yet  done.  We  have  a  heavy 
flow  of  white  clover  running  now,  and  it  has  not 
ceased  since  it  began  about  June   10. 

Highgate,  Out.,  Can.,  Aug.  12.     P.  W.  Beaton. 


LOGICAL. 

"  Ma,  do  cows  and  bees  go  to  heaven?  " 
"Mercy,  child,   what  a  question  I      Why?" 
"  'Cause    if    they    don't,    the    milk    and    honey    the 
preacher   said  was  up  there  must  be   all  canned  stuff." 


hustlers,  indeed. 
Canvassers — Bright,    hustling   young   men   to   take 
orders   for  pure   honey   direct  from   the   bees. — Daily 
News. 


IDLE  MONEY 

Money  lying  idle  or  earning 
a  small  rate  of  interest  is 
promoting  waste.  The  Sav- 
ings Deposit  Bank  Company 
maintains  a  de])artment  de- 
voted to         .         ... 

BANKING    BY  MAIL 

and  invites  savings  accounts 
in  any  amounts  from  $1.00 
upward,  paying  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4%,  compound- 
ed semi-annually.  You  can 
with  safety  and  pri^  acy  open 
an  account  by  mail. 

The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 
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INCREASE  Your SALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distribution  of  Our  Booklet  ... 

THE  USE  OF  HONEY  IN  COOKING 

The  1913  edititin  is  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be 
had  in  quantities  at  reasonable  rates.  The  back  cover 
pag'e  affords  space  for  a  display  advertisement.  As  this 
booklet  contains  no  advertising-  whatever,  it  can  l)P 
employed  with  telling-  effect.  Better  order  your  supply 
early.  Sample  and  prices  in  quantities  on  application. 
Fifty-eig'ht  pag-es;  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  valu- 
able recipes  in  which  honey  is  used.  Just  the  book  for 
every  household.    A  two-cent  stamp  will  bring-  a  copy. 


>%  —  ^  A  ^  -^     is  the  Shipping  Canter  of 

Boston   New     England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


182  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  iVIASS. 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


BY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  it  yoar  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  FOR  1914 

The  Magazine  for  the  Beginner,  Back-lotter,  and   Specialist  Beekeeper 

For  several  years  we  have  beeu  doing  our  best  to  make  GLEANINGS  an  indispensa- 
ble publication  for  the  wide-awake  beekeeper  whether  he  has  but  one  colony,  a  small  sub- 
urban apiary,  or  a  series  of  out-apiaries  numbering  hundreds  of  colonies  in  all.  We 
believe  we  have  never  received  such  enthusiastic  approval  of  our  efforts  as  we  received  in 
1913  when  hundreds  of  letters  from  our  friends  told  of  their  appreciation.  We  wish  that 
we  might  print  a  number  of  them  here,  but  we  prefer  to  utilize  the  rest  of  the  space  for 
outlining  our  plans  for  1914. 

For  1914  we  shall  continue  the  special  numbers,  the  feature  which  has  so  delighted  our 
readers  during  the  last  three  years.  In  deciding  just  what  subjects  to  take  up,  we  have  not 
selected  topics  at  random,  for  we  have  been  guided  by  the  expressions  of  the  majority. 


JANUARY  1— BEES  AND  POULTRY. 

— We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no 
special  number  that  we  ever  published  prov- 
ed so  popular  as  our  February  15th  issue 
for  1912.  In  getting  out  another  special 
number  devoted  to  the  interests  of  poultry- 
raising  and  beekeeping,  we  propose  to  sur- 
pass our  former  efforts  and  to  get  together 
the  best  material  possible  on  poultry-raising 
from  the  beekeepers'  standpoint. 

FEBRUARY  1— BEES  AND  FRUIT.— 

Our  March  15th  issue  for  1912  has  been 
used  far  and  wide  by  beekeepers  and  fruit- 
growers alike  to  show  the  value  of  bees  in 
large  orchards.  In  the  two  years  that  have 
elapsed,  however,  so  much  new  material  has 
developed  that  in  order  to  be  entirely  up  to 
date  it  is  really  necessary  to  have  another 
special  number  on  the  same  subject.  We 
have  a  wealth  of  material  that  has  never 
before  been  given  to  the  public.  Extensive 
fruit-growers  who  are  not  especially  inter- 
ested in  //owei/-production  will  tell  of  the 
value  of  bees  in  orchards. 

MARCH  1— BEEKEEPING  IN  CIT- 
IES.— Probably  few  beekeepers  realize  the 
number  of  beekeepers  there  are  in  every 
large  city.  City  beekeeping  is  a  most  in- 
teresting topic,  and  in  addition  to  stories  of 
beekeeping  told  by  professional  men  we 
shall  have  discussed  various  problems  con- 
nected with  bees  in  attics,  on  roofs,  and  in 
back  lots.  We  also  have  a  true  story  of  a 
beekeeper  in  a  city  who  was  fined  $100.00 
because  his  bees  were  considered  a  nuisance, 
and  who  afterward  appealed  to  a  higher 
court  and  won  out.     Good  story. 

APRIL  1— BREEDING.— Ever  since  we 
first  began  having  special  numbers  there 
have  been  recjuests  on  the  part  of  a  good 
many  of  our  readers  for  a  special  number 
on  breeding.  We  are  glad  that  we  are  able 
to  arrange  for  it  this  year,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  breed- 
ing bees.  Breeding  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  connected  with  our  pursuit. 

See    Special 


We  shall  publish  special  articles  by  noted 
queen-breeders  on  qualifications  of  breeding- 
queens.  Queen-rearing  both  for  the  small 
beekeeper  and  the  specialist  will  be  fully 
dicsussed. 

JUNE  1— MOVING  BEES.— We  our- 
selves expect  to  move  three  hundred  colonies 
of  bees  to  Florida,  get  a  good  honey  crop, 
double  the  number  of  colonies,  and  move 
them  back  again  in  the  spring.  Details  of 
moving  by  boat,  wagon,  auto-truck,  and  by 
rail  will  be  fully  described  and  illustrated, 
and  other  large  beekeepers  having  experi- 
enoe  along  this  line  have  also  promised  arti- 
cles for  this  number. 

AUGUST  1  — CROP  AND  MARKET 
REPORTS. — There  has  never  yet  been  a 
systematic  effort  put  forth  for  the  compil- 
ing and  publishing  of  comprehensive  crop 
and  market  reports  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  1914  we  are  going  to  make 
the  effort  of  our  lives  to  get  telegraph  re- 
l)orts  from  important  fields,  such  as  tlie 
clover-belt,  Texas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and 
California,  etc.  These  will  be  published 
right  along  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them,  but 
in  this  August  1st  issue  we  shall  have  a 
grand  summary  of  the  crop  reports  and 
conditions  of  the  market  in  general.  No  bee- 
keeper should  miss  this  important  number. 

SEPTEMBER  1— WINTERING.  —  We 
have  not  learned  all  there  is  to  be  learned 
in  regard  to  wintering.  A  number  of  special- 
ists are  going  to  make  experiments  during 
the  winter  of  1913-14,  which  experiments 
will  be  published  in  this  number.  We  shall 
also  give  our  own  experience  summed  up 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  wintering  northern 
apiaries  in  the  South. 

IS  NOT  ALL  THIS  WORTH  WHILE? 

We  have  now  given  you  our  plan  for  1914. 
If  you  are  trying  to  make  the  most  out  of 
your  bees  we  feel  sure  you  can  not  afford 
to  miss  such  a  wealth  of  information  as  the 
subscription  price,  $1.00,  will  bring  you. 
Notices,     pa^e    18. 
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"  If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick, 
send  to  Pouder." 


Bee  Supplies! 


A  bounteous  crop  of  finest  quality  honey  has  been  secured,  and,  resulting 
from  the  needs  of  beekeepers  in  supplies,  I  have  experienced  the  busiest 
season  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  demand  for  the  Root  Goods  has 
been  excessive,  and  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  keeping  my  stock  com- 
plete and  filling  orders  promptly.  To  do  this  my  helpers  and  myself  were 
required  to  apply  ourselves  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day.  We 
were,  of  course,  glad  enough  to  do  this,  but  I  am  going  to  ofter  some 
attractive  discounts  for  supplies  to  be  used  next  year  if  ordered  early,  and 
this  will  reduce  the  task  of  having  so  much  to  look  after  at  the  busy  sea- 
son. I  believe  the  discounts  will  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned.  I 
am  always  glad  to  quote  lowest  estimates  on  any  list  of  goods. 

A  feature  on  which  I  am  now  specializing  is  sending  goods  by  parcel  post. 
If  you  are  within  150  miles  of  Indianapolis  I  can  have  your  goods  deliv- 
ered to  your  home  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  if  the  package  doesn't  weigh 
over  20  pounds. 

MONONGAHELA,    Pa. 

Walter  S.  Ponder,  Indianapolis. 

Dear  Sir: — Comb  honey  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  quality  of  the  honey.  I  will  say  a  good 
word  about  your  business,  and  I  appreciate  your  promptness  and 
careful  methods.  Yours,  Edward  Mayhugh. 

Frequently  a  delay  in  delivering  goods  means  a  heavy  loss  to  the  beekeep- 
er. If  you  are  in  need  of  more  sections,  foundation,  shipping-cases,  paper 
honey-jars,  glass  jars,  or  any  thing  required  about  the  bees,  I  believe  I  can 
make  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  me.  My  catalog  mailed  free  to  any 
address ;  but  if  more  convenient  you  may  use  the  Root  catalog  in  ordering, 
prices  being  the  same. 

I  am  in  need  of  more  beeswax,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  you  send  your  wax 
here  on  a  cash  or  trade  basis,  and  you  will  find  me  prompt  with  returns. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  u  yonr  neareit  Dutribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wit. 


Established  1885 


We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


WORK   YOUR   OUTYARDS 

BY    THE    DOOLITTLE     PLAN 


His    methods   are   fully  explained  in    the  fourth 
edition    of 

THE    MANAGEMENT  OF   OUT-APIARIES 


This  is  a  revised  edition  of  "  A  Year's  Work  in  an 
Out-Apiary,"  containing  the  latest  ideas  of  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle.  of  New  York,  telling  how  he 
has  ehiployed  them  and  secured  during  a  poor  season 
an  average  yield  of  114%  lbs.  per  colony.  The  191.'? 
edition  is  ready  for  mailing.    Price  50  cents  postpaid. 


Order  now  of  the  publishers 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,      MEDINA,    OHIO. 


Special  Sale  of  Honey 


WE  HAVE  produced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
tracted honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  honey,  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  from  prominent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  following  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 


Alfalfa, 
Sweet  Clover, 
White  Clover, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Bass  wood. 


Palmetto, 
Orange, 
Light  A  meek. 
Dark  Amber, 
Buckwheat. 


We  have  some  very  fine  lots  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  White-clover 
Comb  Honey.  For  those  who  have  not 
secured  a  good  crop,  and  are  wanting 
some  fine  lots  for  their  trade,  we  can  fur- 
nish them  any  desired  quantity. 

Write  for  our  special  prices. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


•  It 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freigiit" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  j^our  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  60-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.     Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,      -        26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       •       TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"  Griggs  is  always  on  the  job." 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS  SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  wUI  tell 
yon  who  is  year  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Inventory  Season 

is  Here 

I  have  completed  my  inventory  of  Root's  Bee 
Supplies  on  hand  at  my  Syracuse  warehouse,  and 
my  stock  orders  for  1914  goods  has  been  sent  to 
the  factory  at  Medina,  Ohio.  If  any  customer  or 
any  beekeeper  of  New  York  State  desires  special 
goods  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  in  the  order  to 
come  with  one  of  my  cars  to  Syracuse. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  customers  for 
their  liberal  patronage  the  past  season,  and  solicit 
a  continuance  of  the  same. 


November   Discount,    5   per   cent  from    Revised    (Oct.  1) 

Prices 

F.  A.  Salisbury,  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HAVB  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


THE 


N^^  American  Bee  Journal 


Friend  Dadant: — Say,  do  you  folks  know  that 
the  Old  Reliable  is  just  more  than  forging  to  the 
front?  Yours  truly, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  9.         A.  D.  D.  Wood. 


I 


NEW  Editor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  Illustrated 

Free  Sample  Copy  $100  a  Year 

C.  p.  DADANT  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 

American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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LET  me  send  yon  an 
engine  to  prove  that 
you  can  own  a  WITTE 
cheaper  and  easier  than 
you  can  do  without  one. 

Let  the  engine  earn  its 
cost,  wrhile  you  pay  lor  it. 


Vi  ^  ^  ^ 


ENGINES 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER! 

Look  at  These  Prices !  Jwitte 

2  H-P.   $39.45:   4  H-P.  $75.50;  6  H-P,  $99.35-    /  How  fo 
8  H-P.  $149.90;  11  H-P.$218.90;  20  H-P,$389.50. 

■"              Other  Sizes  Proportionally  Lnw.         /  Encincs 
Get  my  latest  and  best  oCer—  /  ,„v  „  \.l 
-all  complete  with    my    New    '    ^"^ P"^/^ 
Book,  the  finest  In  the  en- 
gine business.    Write  me  be- =. 

fore  you  make  arrangements  to  try  any  engine. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Desk  D,  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 
1  935  Oakland  Avenue,     Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


No  Need  Now 

to  pay  double  price 

lor  a  good  engine,  or  to     , 

tal<e  a  poor,  or  doubtful  one    ^ 

at  any  price.  No  extra  cost  to  be  sure. 

For  27  years  ( longer  than  any  other)  the  Witte 

has  proved  its  high-quality  value  at  all  kinds  of  \ 

■work,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  today  better 

I  than  ever,  while  the  price  is  lower.    My  manufact- ' 

uring  advantages  make  this  possible.  1  am  simply  ' 
sharing  my  advantages  with  engine  buyers.  Let  me 
write  you  more  about  it  and  post  you  on  engine  buying. 

Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate,  Gas 
60  Days  Free  Trial.     S-Year  Guaranty 

Made  In  regular, standard  sizes  of  !".<;  2  4  6  8    HI''  15 
20,  25, 30  and  40  HP.  Stationary,  Po«"able,'skidded  and  ' 
Bawng  Styles.    Jly  Free  Engine  Book 
explains  all. 


SEND 
'TODAY 

'  f  Off  THIS 


'Free 
'Book 


fARM'rENCE  ;S°S"r",X 

26-iiich  Hog  Fence, 14c.     ■ 

41-mch  Farm  Fence, 21c. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence..225^c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

kMany  styles  and  heights.    Our  larfre  Free  Catalog 

contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
I  COILED  SPRING  FFNCE  CO  Box  101  Winchester,  Ind. 


Direct  from 

,  factory,  freisbt 
^      prepaid.    Over 
IBO  Btyies  for  every 
^           .  —Tose,  all  Double  gal- 
vrz        rantred.  13c  per  rod  up.  New 
r-.  ,.  ^5JK?J?  Catalog  and  Sample  to  test, 
^KUL  FREE.    Mail  postal  NOW,  to 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Papt.  31     Claveland,  Ohio 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  ITM/^l 

GENUINE  rLPltl 


More  Big  Fence  News! 
More  Farm  Profits! 


>R^!l 


.^ 


ik 


American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 

Cheaper  than 

Wood  and  More 

Durable. 

Get  Catalog. 


Better  and  better!  Best  news  is, 
heavier  galvanizing.  Positively  does  not 
chip  nor  crack.  More  years  of  fence  life. 
No  extra  cost  to  you.     More  farm  profits. 

More  good  news  is,  perfectly  uniform 
fabric.  Improved  automatic  machinery, 
the  reason.  A^o  extra  cost  to  you.  Larger 
business  enables  us  to  keep  down  prices. 

Your  choice  of  Bessemer  or  Open 
Hearth  Steel.  You  get  equally  big  value 
in  either  case.     Get  catalog. 

Dealers  everywhere.     See  them. 
FRANK  BAACKES.  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,     Kew  York,     Cleveland,    Pittshurirli,      Denver; 
V,  S.  steel  Products  lo.,  San  Francisco 


There  will  NEViiR   be  enough  nuni: 
ber  one  apples — ALWAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.     Don't  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  arrowing  inferior  grades. 
Use  "Scalecide"  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San   lose   scale,   and  produce  number 
one  fruit.   "Scalecide"  is  100<;  efficient 
agrainst  scale  and   has  marked  fungi- 
cidal properties.  Used  hy  best  orchard- 
ists  the  world  over.    Endorsed  hv  Ex* 
periment   Stations.       Our    SERVICE 
DEP.\RTMENT  furnishes  everything 
for  the  orchard.    Write  today  to  Dept. 
ti,      for  new  booklet— "Pratt's  Hand- 
book for  Fruit   Growers"  and  "Scale- 
cide   the     Tree    Siver."       Poth    free. 
B.     G     PRATT     COMPANY 
50   Chtirch   Street     New  York  Citv 


ave$5to$40 

8  Months  to  Pay 

Get  factory  prices  on 
Kalamazoo  Stoves — 
30  Days'  Free  Trial 
A  Year's  Approved  Test 

and  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee. 


^f^t.^i'/a'*  Direct  to  You"  ^t!?^" 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments — 400   Styles 

Fine  base  burners— glass  oven  door  ranges— all  kinds 
and  all  styles,  with  latest  improvements.  Nowhere 
can  you  find  better  quality— over  250,000  buyers 
prove  it.  Orders  filled,  freight  paid,  the  day  they 
arrive.  Mail  a  postal  card  for  catalog  >"o.  416 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,   Mfrs.,   Kalamazoo,   Michigan 
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Proves'  ;its  worth  in^  the  wear — its 
comfort  in  [the  fit — 'its:i^serviee  in 
supports  to  the  ankle  and  arch.  A 
practical,  helpful,  beneficial  shoe  for 
children's  feet.  Relieves  arch-strain 
— prevents  "flat-foot." 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  30  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  Filled. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PEUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

528  S.  Division  A.. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
[)  :ili  orders. 
Write    tor 
'cular    and 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH,      g 


(Detroit  Kerosene  Engine 

I   Saves  Time,  Trouble,  Expense 

The  Detroit  Kerosene  Elngine  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  powerful  engine  you  ever 
saw  or  heard  of.  Direct  transmission  of 
power  with  3  moving  parts  only— no  use- 
less cams,  gears  or  valves  to  take  up 
power  orgetout  of  order.  No  troi:ble— no 
extra  expense.    Starts  without  cranking 

Runs  on  Cheap  Kerosene^ 

Will  run  on  distillate  and  gasoline; 
but  kerosene  costs  less  than  half  as 
much  as  gasoline.  Besides,  kerosene 
contains  more  heat  units  than  gaso- 
line.   Result— more  power— steadier 
power— at  one-half  the  expense  of  I 
fuel.    Comes  to  you  all  ready  to  ru a  feed  .      —      --=-- 
grinders,  separators,  puinps,  saws,  electric  lignt  plants,  etc     All 
sizes  in  stock  ready  to  ship. 

GUARANTEED  5  YEARS  — Sent  on  trial  direct  froni 
our  factory  at  lowest  factory  prices.  Don't  'ouy  an  engine  until 
you  have  seen  the  "Detroit."  ^Vrite  today  for  catalog  and  agent  a 
Bpeciiil  introductory  price  on  first  order  from  your  territory.  (189) 
DETROIT   ENGINE  WORKS.     3.3  Bellavus  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


How  to 
Keep  Bees 


By 

Atxxxsk.  Botsford  ComstocK 


This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  be- 
ginner. Nothing  better.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
learning  beekeeping  by  their  own  ef- 
fort. Having  commenced  beekeeping 
three  times,  the  talented  author  is  in 
a  position  to  furnish  the  right  kind 
of  advice.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in 
ordering  this  book.  It  is  charmiuirly 
written  and  easily  understood. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid  by 

5*/>e  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

MediniSit  OHio 


Try  this  Quaker  City  Mill 

10  Days  Free.  We  pay  the  freight. 
23 styles,  hand  iJower  to 20 h. p.  Grinds 
anything  the  hnest  aiid  fastest.  47 
years  in  business.  Get  our  catalogue, 
also  book  of  farm  supply  bargains. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept.  R,  3748-50  Filbert  Street,  Philailelphia,  Pa. 
Depl.  t,  3703-11  So.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
.  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


400^  THE  BEST  LIGHTI 


'Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 
THE  BEST  IiIGHT  CO. 
306  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


mmim 


BAKES 


IMPERIAL 

is  the  only  range  with 

I  Stone    Oven    Bottom 

A  Perfect  Baker 

'      „  No-Odor  "    Hood 
Dustless  Ash  Sifter 

Saves  M  fuel  a»'1  ''^  lab.->r. 
Try  it  in  VOUR  OWN  HnMK— 
30  days —  no  expense  t-<  ymi. 
Freight  prepaid  ~  Credit  if 
desired.  No  Dealers'  Profit*. 
Write  today  for  free  book 
The  Iinperial  Steel  Range  Co. 
.iW  Detroit  Ave. .Cleveland.  0. 
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PROTECTION  HIVE 


Did  you  ever  camp  out  in  a  single-wall 
cabin  during  a  cold  winter's  night?  If  so 
you  can  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
double  walls.     So  can  your  bees. 

Clear-stuff  white-pine  material,  }i  thick 
in  the  outer  wall.  Still  selling  at  the  old 
price,  $13.00  for  five  hives  like  cut.  Im- 
mediate shipments.     Order  at  once. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Tou  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut.  raw  bone.    It  *^    a 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  egg-maKing  material  as  grain  and 
takes   tlie  place  of  bugs  and   worms  in  fowls'  diet.    TLafs  why  it 
gives  more  eggs— greater  fertility,  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  )S:llU  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones   with  adhering 

meat  and  gristle.     Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.     Never  clogs. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial.    No  money  down.    Send  for  OUT  free  books  today. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box   37      MILFORD.  MASS 


OME 

EASONABLE 

UGGESTIONS. 


Bee-escapes, 
Honey  -extractors, 
Uncapplng-knlves, 
Shipping-cases, 
Glass  Jars, 
Honey  Labels, 
Veils,  Smokers, 


Bee-brushes, 

Wax-presses, 

Hive-tools, 

Tin  Cans. 

Cartons. 

Bee  Books, 

Gloves. 


You  are  doubtless  in  need  of  and  ready  to 
order  one  or  more  of  these  items.  Vou  want 
ROOT  QUALITY  and  PEIRCE  SERVICE  of 
course.  Why  not  include  with  this  order  the 
hives,  supers,  sections,  foundation,  etc.,  you 
will  need  for  next  season?  h'rices  are  lower 
now  than  they  will  be  in  the  spring-.  Then  it 
will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  every 
thing  ready  for  immediate  use  when  needed, 
and  so  be  immune  from  the  vexation  and  loss 
that  may  result  from  unavoidable  delays  dur- 
ing the  rush  season. 

The  flooded  stock  is  pretty  nearly  closed 
out.  A  few  odds  and  ends  remain.  If  you 
can  use  any  slightly  damaged  goods  at  very 
low  prices,  write  for  list. 

Look  the  catalog  over  and  make  up  your 
order  now.  Do  not  hesitate  to  order  even 
any  small  article  needed,  as  the  lower  parcel- 
post  rates  now  in  effect  insure  delivery  at 
trifling  expense. 


E.  W.  Peircc,  Zancsvillc,  0. 

Alrdome  Bldg.,  South  Sixth  St. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR 

"FALCONER" 

Write  for  discounts— we  can  save  you  money 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  28  Grand  Avenue 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON.  McLachlen  Building,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


BEEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer,  send 
us  samples  of  quality;  state  quantities,  and  how  pack- 
ed. We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  3Ic  cash  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 

IF  YOU  USE 

bee  supplies  you  should  have  our  catalog. 

We    sell    the  best    No.  25  jar  made. 

Heavy  cartons  that  protect  honey. 

I.J.  STRINGHAM.  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
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This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself 

A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said  it 
f\  was  a  fine  horse,  and  had  nothing  the  matter 
*■  *■  with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse.  But  I  didn't 
know  any  thing  about 
horses  much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very  well 
either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 
give  you  back  your  money 
if  the  horse  isn't  all 
right." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  "  all  right,"  and 
that  I  might  have  to 
whistle  for  my  money  if 
I  once  parted  with  it. 
So  I  didn't  buy  the  horse 
although  I  wanted  it  bad- 
ly. Now  this  set  me  think- 
ing. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines — the  "1900 
Gravity  "    Washer. 

And   I    said   to   myself, 
lots   of   people   may   think 
about    my    Washing    Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,   and  about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines 
by  mail.     I  have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 

So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pay  for  them,   ,iust  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 
I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  Minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 
Our  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easy  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  doesn't  wear  the  clothes,  fray 
the  edges,  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  ma- 
chines do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibers 
of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "  1900 
Gravity  "  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with 
the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me. 
I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every 
time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
ifreight  too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it? 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is  ? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwo- 
man's wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after  the 
month's  trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it 
saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send  me 
50  cents  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that  cheer- 
fully, and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine 
itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a  book 
about  the  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  six  minutes. 

Address  me  this  way — H.  L..  Barker,  1127  Court 
Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  1900  Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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Wintering  Bees 

This  is  the  title  of  a 
newly  revised  book 
by  E.  R.  Root,  going 
into  full    details  on 

Construction  of 

Double-walled  Hives 

and  in  general 

How  to  Winter  Bees 
Outdoors 

It  will  save  many 
times  its  cost  in  one 
winter.   .    Price  10c. 


PtiblisHed  by 


The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

rememVjer  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest    catalog    price.    Two  lines  of  railroad- 
Maine  Central  and   Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.  B.  MASON,  Managsr 


.._   ..^^^    If  you  want  a  cheap 
NO   MORE    and  safe  metliod  for 
RABBITS    keeping      RABBITS 
and    BORERS  out  of 
your  orchard.paint  your  trees  with  ' '  SuL- 
focide"  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.     Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.    "SuL- 
FociDE"solves  the  rabbit  problem.  Write 
today  for  booklet, "SuLFOciDE.Sure  pro. 
tecti^n  from  rabbits  and  borers."      Ad- 
dress B.G.  Pratt Co.,50  Church  St..N.Y. 


FRENCH'S 

THE  ORIGINAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  us  for  information. 
Booklet  and  circulars  free. 

THE   R.  T.   FRENCH    COMPANY,   Mustard-Makers 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.     Department  D. 


NOVEMBER    15,    1913 


Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inscrteil  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  lin>».  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  sa.v  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

See  our  special  sale  ot  honey  cm  advertising  page 
9  of  this  issue.       The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

Bronzed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts. ;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000.     *  Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honev,  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; Al  quality.  E.  C.  Pike,  St.  Charles,  111. 

Fob  Sale. — New  extracted  alfalfa  honey  in  60-lb. 
cans  at  8  ^A   cts.  per  pound. 

C.  C.  Clemoxs  Produce  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Foe  Sale. — Finest  quality,  white  extracted  and 
comb  honey.     Write  for  prices. 

Stearns  &  Fox,  Fruitdale.  S.  D. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  in   60-lb.   cans.  C.  J.   Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Several  tons  white  extracted  honey, 
fine  flavor.     Sample  5  cts. 

SuxNY  South  Apiaries,  Box  197,   Augusta,   Ga. 

Foe   Sale. — Pure  honey  in   1   and  5  gallon  cans 
and  barrels.      Sample.   10  cts.     Price  on  request. 
I.  J.  Stbixgham,   105  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

Fob  Sale. — Extra  quality  buckwheat  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  in  a  case,  at  8  cts.  Sample  on 
request.     Earl  Rulison,   Rt.   1,  Amsterdam,   N.   Y. 

Foe  Sale. — 4000  lbs.  of  choice  clover  and  amber 
extracted  honey  put  in  60-lb.  cans;  81/^  cts.  per  lb. 
takes  the  lot.    John  R.  Brown,  Rt.  2,  Fall  Creek,  Wis. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Ripened  on  the  hives.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
every  respect.  J.  F.  MoORE,  Tiffin,   Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — Well-ripened  buckwheat  honey  in  60- 
lb.  cans,  two  to  the  case,   at  8  cts.  per  lb. 

M.  C.  Silsbee,  Rt.  3,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale. — Fine  quality  sweet  clover  and  alfal- 
fa extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $9.00  per  case  of 
two  60-lb.  cans.     Write  for  prices  on  car  lot. 

W.  A.  Cheek,  Merino,  Col. 

Foe  Sale. — Finest  quality  white-clover  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans.  State  how  much  you  want, 
and  I  will  quote  prices.        Leonard  S.  Griggs, 

711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.      "    P.  W.   Sowinski,   Bellaire,   Mich. 

For  Sale. — Light  amber  and  white  extracted 
honey,  and  the  comb.  Liberal  sample  10  cts.  Have 
vou  any  to  sell?  Seed  .\xd  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  H-I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Foe  Sale. — 2500  lbs.  light  buckwheat  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  fine  flavor.  Sample  10  cts.,  which  may 
be  deducted  from  order. 

Leonard  Macbeth,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — My  1913  crop  of  extia-fine  quality 
of  white  clover  and  raspberry  honey,  10  cts.  per  lb. 
Send  for  sample.  George  Rauch,  Orange  Mountain 
Bee  Farm,  Guttenberg,  N.  J. 

For  Sale. — No.  1  white-clover  comb,  $3.50  per 
case;  No.  2,  $3.00  per  case.  Fall  comb  No.  1,  $3.00 
per  case;  No.  2  fall,  $2.50  per  case;  24  sections  to 
case,   and  six   cases  to  carrier. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Dealers  and  producers  who  buy  honey,  kindly  ask 
for    a    late    number   of   the   Review,    giving   a   list   of 
National  members  having  honey  for  sale.     Many  car- 
loads are  listed  in  the  October  number.  Address 
The  Beekeepers'  Review,  Northstar,  Milch. 
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Pure  Raspberry  Honey.  Left  on  the  hives  until 
all  sealed  and  ripened;  quality  fine,  thick,  and  rich. 
Raspberry  honey  ^vas  a  very  short  crop  this  year.  If 
you  want  some,  better  order  soon.  Put  up  in  new 
60-lb.  tin  cans;  price  $6.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail, 
10  cts.,  which  may  be  applied  on  order  for  honey. 
Elmer  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,   Mich. 

For  Sale. — Our  crop  of  "  Elite  "  white-clover  ex- 
tracted honey.  None  better  produced.  Also  rasp- 
berry extracted,  blended  with  willow-herb;  nearly  as 
white  as  the  clover;  good  body  and  flavor;  8  cts.  per 
lb.      Sample  of   either  free.      Address 

E.   D.   TowNSEND   &   Sons,   Northstar,    Mich. 

(Formerly   at    Remus.) 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted. — Comb,    extracted   honey,    and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173   So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Honey  and  beeswax.      State  what  you 
have,  and  price.       J.  E.  Harris,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Extracted  honey.      State  quantity  and 
lowest  price.         The  Rocky  Mount.^in  Bee  Co., 
Forsyth,   Montana. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Foe  Sale. — Mv  bees  and  fixtures;  no  disease; 
lots  of  alfalfa.  Will  lease  good  five-room  house,  truck- 
patches,  etc.  Plenty  of  employment  when  not  busy 
with  bees.  If  interested,  write  me  ;  but  don't  write 
unless  you  mean  business.  H.  A.  Bushby, 

Rydal,   Republic  Co.,  Kansas. 

Own  an  Orchard  in  Virginia. — Plant  it  now 
and  you  will  be  independent  in  a  few  years.  Good  fruit 
land's  on  railroad.  $15  an  acre,  on  easy  terms.  Write 
for  particulars.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agl.  Agt.  Norfolk 
&  Western  Ry.,  Room  246,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

For  Sale. — Splendid  market  garden  on  which  has 
been  expended  years  of  scientific  care.  Eight  acres 
in  high  state  of'fertility,  underlaid  with  nearly  three 
miles  of  tile.  Good  dwelling  with  gas,  barn,  poultry- 
house,  alfalfa  patch,  canning  outfit,  greenhouse,  and 
full  set  of  tools.  Fine  location  with  excellent  mar- 
kets. A  great  opportunity  for  hustling  gardener. 
Price  $4500.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Green,  Medina,  O. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wanted. — County  agents  to  sell  lubricating  and 
auto  oils,  greases,  paints,  etc.  Liberal  commission  to 
hustlers.  Apply  with  references.  State  age,  and 
whether  single  or  married.  The  Stab  Lubricating 
Oil  Co.,  8714  Broadway,  Clevelan<^,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — Copies  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture for  June  15,  1913.  Copies  with  torn  or  soiled 
pages,  or  without  cover  pages,  are  not  tvanted.  If 
any  subscriber  has  a  perfect  copy  of  Gleanings  for 
June  15,  1913,  which  he  is  willing  to  supply,  will  he 
please  notify  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio? 


POSITION  WANTED 


Wanted. — Work  in  the  bee  business,  beginning 
.January  or  February.  I  am  a  thoroughly  e.xperienc- 
ed  beekeeper,  having  worked  with  bees  for  12  years; 
single;  27  years  old;  have  made  examinations  as  a 
German  school-teacher;  took  charge  of  510  colonies 
of  bees  last  season  with  a  fine  result. 

E.  A.  Knemeyeb, 
Care  of  Wilson,  Box  111,  Windsor,  Colo. 

Wanted. — Situation  by  a  thoroughly  experienced 
man  who  sold  his  apiary  of  235  colonies;  is  familiar 
with  all  cares  belonging  to  apiculture ;  produced 
comb  and  extracted  honey,  reared  queens  in  captiv- 
ity: is  familiar  with  disease;  age  28,  married.  De- 
sires a  position  for  salary  or  large  apiary  on  shares 
No  liquor  or  tobacco.  F.  &  A.  M.  man.  Reason  for 
sale,  better  climate.      References  furnished. 

D.  C.  Stahlman,  Knox,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — Back  volumes  of  Gleaninhs. 

L.  A.  DoSCH,  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.   L.   Healy,   Mayaguez,   Porto   Rico. 

Fob  Sale.- 
prices. 


-Full  line   of   Root's   goods   at  factory 
E.  M.  DuNKEL,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

In  1912  and  '13  our  bees  wintered  perfectly  in 
the  Eureka  concrete  case.  Write  for  circular  and  learn 
about  them.         B.  T.  Bosserman,  Williamstown,  O. 

New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $7.00 
per  bushel;  sacks,  25  cts.  extra. 

R.  L.  Snodgbass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale.- — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies, 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Pbnn  Co., 

(Successor  to  J.   M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,   Miss. 

For  Sale. — One  check-protector,  a  device  for  pro- 
tecting commercial  paper.  Will  be  useful  in  busi- 
ness houses.  Will  sell  at  far  below  cost.  Corres- 
pondence solicited. 

Mrs.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


For  Sale. 
class. 


-50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
B.  F.  Atwateb,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,   full  foundation,   1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

The  best  of  untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.  Bees  by  the  pound  and  nuclei  for  sale. 
Ask  for  prices.    Wm.  Atchley,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — 180  colonies  of  bees,  eight-frame  hives, 
over  600  supers ;  extra  hives,  tools,  new  honey-house, 
spring  wagon,  etc.,  8  miles  from  Reno,  Nev.,  one  of 
the  best  locations  in  the  State.     Price  $1000. 

H.  F.  Hagen,  Elverta,  Cal. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
Thev  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00   and  $10.00.  0.   W.   Phelps   &    Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Apiary  of  100  colonies  of  bees  in  good 
condition;  75  extra  hives,  together  with  a  complete 
set  of  implements,  and  every  thing  to  work  with ;  in 
a  fine  locality.     For  information  write  to 

R.  S.  Sheldon,  New  Smyrna,  Fla. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
goldens  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering. 
They  are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed. 
Price   $1.00;    6   for   $5.00. 

Wm.   S.  Babnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Golden  Italian  qiieens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
el,   $2.00;   breeders,   $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 

For  Sale. — One-half  interest  in  apiary  with  new 
bee-house  24  x  40,  with  tools  and  power  extractor. 
Bees  have  averaged  as  high  as  $6.35  per  swarm  in 
good  seasons;  average  $5.00  this  season.  Good  op- 
portunity for  an  honest  upright  young  man.  Address 
M.  C.  SiLSBBB,  Rt.  3,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 200  colonies  at  $3.00  per  colony;  will 
sell  all  or  in  lots  of  25,  50,  or  100,  and  allow  pur- 
chaser the  use  of  my  yard  for  one  year.  White 
tupelo,  button,  and  pussy  willow  in  abundance.  Hon- 
ey-flow begins  about  Feb.  15.  Have  never  been  able 
to  work  bees  to  their  full  capacity,  but  have  taken 
as  much  as  120  lbs.  from  one  colony.  Splendid 
opportunity.     For  full  particulars  write 

J.  B.  Marshall,  Big  Bend,  La. 


For  Sale  for  Cash. — 700  odd  colonies  of  bees 
with  complete  outfit  for  running  them  for  comb  and 
extracted  honey.  Also  about  4  acres  of  land  iy2 
miles  from  city ;  bee-house,  horses,  wagons,  and  a 
few  supplies  off  the  market  Jan.  1.  This  outfit  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  under  the 
Elephant  Butte  project.       Hopper  &  McBride, 

Box   262,    Las  Cruces,   N.   M. 


HELP  WANTED 

Wanted. — An  experienced  beeman  between  the 
age  of  21  and  45  years;  give  age  and  experience  in 
first  letter  ;   apiaries  run  for  extracted  honey. 

Hart  Douglass,  Rt.  1,  Holtville,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


For  Sale. — Buff  turkeys,  $5.00  per  pair;  $7.00 
per  trio.  J.  L.  Sansom,  Rt.  1,  Aberdeen,  Miss. 

Indian  Runner  breeding-ducks  laying  now.  Util- 
ity and  exhibition  stock  (pure  white  eggs)  sent  on 
approval.  Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Single-comb  White  Leghorns. — $1.00  each;  pullets 
and    cockerels,    yearlings    and    cocks;    shipped    any- 
where.    -As  many  as  desired.     Write  for  catalog. 
Woodworth  Farm,  Wilton,   Conn. 


For  Sale. — Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  bred 
from  first-prize  hen  and  first-prize  drake,  Ohio  State 
Pair.  Fine  birds,  and  unequaled  egg-producers. 
Guaranteed  birds  at  reasonable  priices. 

L.  G.  Gary,  Trimble,   Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beagle  hounds,  pups,  and  trained  dogs;  fine  stock 
and  fair  prices.     Photos. 

D.  S.  Hall,  Marshfield,  Vt. 

Fob  Sale. — Airedale  pups,  sire  of  both  parents 
Champion  Soudan  Swiveller ;  27  Champions  in  pedi- 
gree. W.  A.   Lowber,   Burlington,   N.   J. 

Seed  Potatoes. — I  have  a  few  more  than  I  can 
use   for  seed  next  year.      Will  ship   at  once  in   small 
lots.      Guaranteed  blight-proof.      For  prices,   write  to 
R.  Clark  Richards,  Box  95,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

Pigeons  1  Pigeons!  Thousands,  all  breeds;  lowest 
prices ;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$-making  Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructive,   illustrated  matter. 

Providence  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 

If  you   need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.   Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville.   Iberia  Parish,   La. 

Nutmeg 
1,   $1.00. 


Italian   queens,    leather   color,    after   June 
A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Well-bred  bees   and   queens.      Hives   and   supplies. 
J.  H.  M.   Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,   New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913 ; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business ;  .June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy  ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  common  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single   loss.     For  prices,   send  for  (circular. 

Quibin-the-queen-brbeder,   Bellevue,    Ohio. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manaqee. 


GLEANINGS  BINDERS. 

In  order  to  close  out  our  present  stock  of  Glean- 
ings binders  we  are  making  the  following  special 
rates : 

Style  C,  50  cts.  postpaid.  (This  is  a  neat  binder 
in  art  canvas  cover  of  red.) 

Style  D,  75  cts.  postpaid.  (This  binder  is  half 
leather,  and  is  black.) 

These  binders  are  arranged  to  hold  the  issues  of 
Gleanings  temporarily  as  received  from  montn  to 
month.  Each  binder  will  hold  about  twenty  numbers 
of  Gleanings  (more  if  crowded).  Each  copy  can 
be  inserted  easily  and  securely  as  soon  as  received, 
thus  making  a  convenient  volume  for  reference.  Tlie 
binders  are  neatly  lettered  "  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture."  Tliese  binders  represent  a  bargain  at 
this  price,  and  we  trust  that  our  readers  whose  num- 
bers of  Gleanings  are  scattered  around  loosely  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  secure  a  good 
binder  at  a  reduced  rate. 


gleanings  in  bee  culture  for  1914. 

On  page  7  of  this  issue  we  have  taken  you  into 
our  confidence,  and  have  told  you  some  of  the  plans 
which  the  Editorial  Department  has  made  in  the  way 
of  seven  special  numbers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  for  1914 — that  feature  which  has  been  so 
popular  during  the  past  three  seasons.  These  num- 
bers will  be  better  than  ever  before,  and  ought  to  be 
an  insipration  to  every  beekeeper. 

So  many  of  our  readers  prefer  to  subscribe  for 
more  than  a  year  at  a  time  that  we  wish  to  mention 
our  special  rates  of  $1.50  for  Gleanings  for  two 
years;  $2.00  for  three  j'ears,  and  $3.00  for  five 
years.  (Canadian  postage  30  cts.  a  year  additional; 
foreign  postage  60  cts.  a  year  additional.) 

Those  who  are  interested  in  combination  offers 
including  other  publications  should  turn  to  inside 
cover  page  of  this  number,  for  our  1914  CLUB- 
BING LIST.  Special  rates  quoted  upon  request  on 
combinations  not  listed.  Our  new  subscription  cata- 
log of  combination  offers  will  soon  be  published. 
Send  for  a  copy. 


second-hand  foundation  mills. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair 
condition.  In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well 
as  a  new  machine  where  you  have  only  a  moderate 
output.  Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list 
which  may  interest  you. 

No.  0139,  2  V^  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  21^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  shape.      Price  $10.00. 

No.  0153,  2  ^/^  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2V^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0156,  2%  X  6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0157,  2  V^  X  6  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.     Price  $12.00. 

No.  0160,  21/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
good  condition.     Price  $12.00. 

No.  0165,  2 1/^  X  6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $11.00. 

No.  0167,  2%  x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $11.00. 

No.  0176,  2^/^x6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair  con- 
dition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  0180,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0183,  2%  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.      Price   $14.00. 

No.  0187,  2  X  10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
old-style  frame,   in  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0188,  2  X  10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill,  in 
good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0191,  2  X  10  round-cell  Pelham  mill  in  good 
condition  for  this  kind  of  mill.  The  bases  of  the 
cells  are  not  natural  shape,  but  the  walls  are  reg- 
ular.    Price  $7.00.     Sample  mailed  free  if  interested. 

No.  0182,  21/^  X  12  round-cell  medium-brood  mill 
in  very  good  condition.     Price  $20.00. 
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No.  0186,  2*^x10  hexagonal  cell  medium-brood 
mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $20.00. 

No.  0206  2^^x10  hexagonal  cell  heavy  brood 
Dunham  mill  in  good  condition.      Price  $15.00. 

No.  0207,  21/^  x  6  hexagonal  cell  thin-super  Dun- 
j    ham  mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $10.00. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 


death  of  e.  c.  green. 

I  am  pained  to  record  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  my  old  friend  and  neighbor  E.  C.  Green, 
whose  letter  in  regard  to  the  dasheen  appeared  only 
in  our  last  issue.  An  operation  for  gall-stones  be- 
came necessary,  and  he  failed  rapidly  soon  after- 
ward, his  death  occurring  the  last  day  of  October. 

Mr.  Green,  as  our  readers  know,  was  a  prominent 
horticulturist,  his  work  on  the  tomato,  especially, 
having  been  noted  in  these  columns.  Although  a 
busy  man,  he  always  had  time  for  his  church.  He 
rarely  missed  prayer-meeting,  and  he  constantly 
gave  of  his  time  and  strength  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 


THE  dasheen  tubers  to  bb  sent  to  our  sub- 
scribers. 
Quite  a  few  of  the  friends,  especially  a  few  living 
in  climates  where  there  is  little  or  no  winter,  seem 
to  have  the  impression  that  dasheen  tubers  can  be 
mailed  at  once ;  and  I  suppose  they  could ;  but  they 
are  now  so  green  and  heavy  on  account  of  the  mois- 
ture contained  in  them  that  it  would  probably  take 
double  the  postage  if  sent  before  they  are  thoroughly 
dry.  These  grew  from  tubers  we  received  from  the 
Government  last  .January.  I  hardly  think  we  shall 
be  ready  to  mail  the  tubers  before  January  1.  Per- 
haps on  my  visit  to  Brooksville  on  the  way  to  our 
Florida  home  I  shall  be  able  to  find  out  more  about 
it.  Another  thing,  if  sent  before  they  are  thoroughly 
dried  out  they  will  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  fros't 
while  in  transit.  Of  course,  these  premium  tubers 
will  be   sent  by   mail. 


Convention  Notices 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Beekeepers'  Societies  will  be  held  in  Roch- 
ester Dec.  2  and  3,   1913. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,   Oct.  27.        R.  J.   Ruliffson. 


The  Indiana  State  Beekeepers'  Association  will 
hold  its  next  annual  session  at  the  Statehouse,  In- 
dianapolis, Dec.  3.  Live  topics  will  be  discussed. 
jVU  are  invited. 

Redkey,   Ind.  Geo.  W.  Williams,   Sec. 


The  California  State  Beekeepers'  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Los 
Angeles,  Gal.,  Dec.  9,  10,  11.  I  can  not  give  you 
(ornpipte  program  at  present,  but  it  will  consist  of 
live  l'jp.>-s — topics  not  only  interesting  but  very 
important — in  fact,  concerning  the  vitals  of  our  in- 
dustry. 

Dec.  9,  1:30  p.  m.,  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Consolidated  Honey-producers  of  California  (an  in- 
corporation belonging  to  the  Association).  At  2:30 
P.  M.  ttiere  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  advisory  committee  (which  consists  of 
the  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the  county  clubs 
and  local  organizations),  and  will  continue  the  10th 
and  11th. 

Newhall,   Cal.,   Oct.   21.  J.  W.  Peeree. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Beekeepers' 
Association    will    be    held    at    Toronto,     in    Victoria 
hall,    Queen    Street   East,    on   November    19,    20,    and 
21,  1913.     The  program  is  as  follows: 
TUESDAY — 7:30   P.M 

Meeting  of  otRcers  and  directors. 

WEDNESDAY 9:30    A.M. 

Minutes — Morley  Pettit,  Guelph,  Secretary.  Pres- 
ident's address  —  Denis  Nolan,  Newton  Robinson, 
Ont.  First  vice-president's  reply — J.  L.  Byer,  Mt. 
Joy,  Ont.  Second  vice-president's  reply — Miss  Ethel 
Robson,    Denfield,   Rt.    1,    Ont.      Co-operation   within 
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the  county  associations.  Brief  reports  by  county  sec- 
retaries— ^Alex.  Dickson,  Glengarry  Co.,  Blake  Millar, 
Elgin  Co. ;  R.  C.  Fretz,  Lambton  Co.  All  other  coun- 
ty secretaries  are  expected  to  join  in  the  discussion. 
Provincial  co-operation  started — brief  report  by  sec- 
retary. A  special  meeting  of  those  interested  in  co- 
operation will  be  held  in  the  evening. 

WEDNESDAY 2:00    P.M. 

The  office  of  director;  vrhat  does  it  mean? — R.  E. 
L.  Harkness,  Irena.  The  swarming  problem — H.  G. 
Sibbald,  Claude,  Ont.  Question-box — D.  Donaldson, 
Carleton  Place,  Ont. 

THURSDAY 9:30   A.M. 

Queen-rearing — John  A.  McKinnon,  St.  Eugene. 
The  Association  organ — Report  by  executive  commit- 
tee.    Question-box — Jas.  Armstrong,  Cheapside,  Ont. 

THURSDAY 2:00    P.M. 

Address — E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio.  Address — 
Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman,  LL.D.,  president  O.  A.  Colleege, 
Guelph,  Ont.  Election  of  officers.  Reports — secre- 
tary, treasurer,  directors,  committees,  representatives 
to  exhibitions,  judges  of  honey. 

FRIDAY 9:30    A.M. 

The  question  of  transportation — Geo.  F.  Kingsmill, 
O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  Ont.  Notes  from  the  year's  work 
— Morley  Pettit,  provincial  apiarist.  Question-box — 
Chas.  Blake,  Snow  Road,  Ont. 

FRIDAY — 2:00    P.M 

Comb-honey  production  and  marketing — Morley 
Pettit,  Guelph,  Ont.  Extracted-honey  production — 
John  A.  Lunn,  Pingal,  Ont.     Unfinished  business. 


The  following  is  the  program  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Minnesota  Beekeepers'  Association  to  be  held 
at  the  mayor's  reception  room,  court  house,  Minne- 
apolis, Dec.  3  and  4 : 

WEDNESDAY  FORENOON. 

9:00 — Hour    for    getting    acquainted    and    "seeing 

the  Treasurer." 
10:00 — President's  Address. 
10:30 — "How   My   Bees   Produced   Thirty   Tons   of 

Honey  this  Season,"  E.  L.  Hofmann,  Janes- 

ville. 
11:30 — •"  Sweet  Clover  as  a  Honey-producer,"  R.  F. 

Hall,   New  Auburn. 

WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON. 

1:30 — "  Carniolans  versus  Italians,"   Rev.  Francis 

.Tager,   St.   Bonifarius. 
2:30 — "The  Honey-producing  Plants,"  Prof.  Edw. 

.T.  Freeman,  of  the  State  Farm  School. 
3  :30 — Question-box. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 
8:00 — Popular    Program,     Rev.    Francis    Jager    in 

charge.     Short  talks  on  topics  of  interest  to 

the  general  public. 

THURSDAY  FORENOON. 

9:00 — "Wintering     Bees,"     Dr.     L.     D.     Leonard, 

Minneapolis. 
10:00 — "Why  We  Use  Smoke  on  Bees,"  Hamlin  V. 

Poore,  Bird  Island. 
11:00 — Suggestion  in   regard  to  organizing   a  honey 

exchange,  L.  F.  Sampson,  Excelsior. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 

1:30 — Report  on   State  Fair,    Scott   LaMont,   Park 
Rapids,    Superintendent   of   Apiary    Depart- 
ment. 
2:00 — Report  of   the  Inspector  of  Apiaries,   J.   A. 

Holmberg,  St.  Paul. 
2:30 — Business  session — election  of  officers. 
Mr.  Beekeeper,  if  you  are  a  small  beekeeper,  with 
only  a  limited  knowledge  of  beekeeping,  why  not  come 
to  this  meeting  and  hear  those  who  know  more  than 
you  explain  their  methods  ?  There  are  beemen  in 
Minnesota  today  who  are  enjoying  a  tremendous 
increase  in  their  honey  production  by  simply  putting 
in  practice  suggestions  caught  at  our  annual  meet- 
ings. 

Or  if  you  are  a  big  beekeeper,  why  not  mingle 
here  with  other  big  ones,  compare  notes,  give  and 
take  pointers,  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  or- 
ganization so  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
excellent  laws  favoring  our  Minnesota  beekeepers? 

PROPOSED    AMENDMENT. 

.'Vttention  of  members  is  called  to  the  following 
proposed  addition  to  Article  3  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  membership : 

"  Any  person  entitled  to  membership  in  this  asso- 
ciation shall  automatically  become  a  life  member  of 
the  association  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar  per  year 
for  ten  consecutive  years ;  or  upon  the  payment  of  a 


balance  sufficient  to  make  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  at 
any  time  during  the  ten  years,  or  upon  the  payment 
of  ten  dollars  in  a  lump  sum  at  any  time." 

C.  A.  Palmer,  Sec. 


The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines,  la., 
December  10,  11,  12,  1913.  The  following  is  the 
program : 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    10,    10    A.  M. 

Address  by  President,   Frank  C.   Pellet,   Atlantic; 

report   of    Secretary,    S.    W.    Snyder,    Center    Point ; 

report  of  Treasurer,  C.  H.  True,  Edgewood;  reports 

of  standing  committees;   appointment  of  committees. 

1:00  P.  M.   .  . 

Some  side  lines  on  the  farm,  J.  W.  Jarnagin,  Des 
Moines.  Marketing  the  crop,  W.  P.  Southworth, 
Sioux  City.  Beekeeping  as  a  business,  B.  A.  Aldrich, 
Smithland.  Selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  _  J.  L. 
Strong,  Clarinda.  Ladies'  informal  meeting  in  sep- 
arate room  in  charge  of  Miss  Nina  Secor,  Forest 
City. 

8:00  p.  M. 

Beekeeping  in  Europe,  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton, 
Illinois. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    11,    9    A.    M. 

Election  of  officers ;  arrangement  of  apiary,  C.  H. 
True,  Edgewood.  Sweet  clover:  what  it  will  do  for 
the  farmers  and  beekeepers  of  Iowa,  by  Frank  Cover- 
dale,  Delmar.  This  address  alone  will  be  well  worth 
the  time  and  expense  of  a  journey  across  the  State 
to  every  beekeeper,  especially  those  combining  bee- 
keeping with  other  branches  of  agriculture. 
1:00  p.  M. 

Beekeeping  as  a  side  line,  and  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
Hamlin  B.  Miller,  Marshalltown ;  Modern  methods  of 
caring  for  extracted  honey,  E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Root'.s  address  will  be  followed  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  capping-melter,  power  extractor,  and  other 
machinery  for  the  large  producer,  by  Mr.  Root  and 
Mr.  F.  C.  Scranton,  of  Des  Moines. 
8:00  P.   M. 

How  may  we  increase  the  consumption  of  honey  ? 
Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City.  Increase,  J.  W.  Bitten- 
bender,  Knoxville.  Advertising,  Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney, 
Buck  Grove.  Comb  or  extracted  honey,  C.  L.  Pin- 
ney,  LeMars. 

FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    12,    9    A.    M. 

Beekeepers'  legal  status,  Russell  E.  Ostrus,  Attor- 
ney for  Iowa  Beekeepers'  Association,  Dfes  Moines. 
Treatment  of  disease,  Edward  G.  Brown,  Sergeant 
Blut¥.  Helps  and  hindramces  in  dealing  with  foul 
brood,  J.  W.   Stine,   Salem. 

1:00  p.  M. 

Address,  Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Ames.  A  season's 
work,  F.  W.  Hall,  Colo.  Exhibits,  R.  H.  Longworth, 
Polk  City.  Every  member  is  invited  to  bring  sam- 
ples of  his  best  product,  and  to  come  prepared  to 
demonstrate  any  new  method  of  interest. 


INDIANA   WILL    OBSERVE    HONEY    DAY,    DECEMBER    15. 

George  W.  Williams,  of  this  city,  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  Beekeepers'  Association,  has  issued  the  an- 
nouncement that  Monday,  Dec.  15,  has  been  designat- 
ed in  Indiana  as  "  Honey  Day."  Each  person  is 
asked  to  observe  this  day  eating  a  little  Indiana 
honey. 

The  busy  little  bee  and  the  modest,  unassuming 
clover,  have  given  to  Indiana  and  her  sister  States 
of  the  clover  belt  a  bountiful  crop  of  the  most  lus- 
cious and  wholesome  sweet.  The  present  crop  is  said 
to  be  more  delicious  and  appetizing  than  usual.  No- 
where in  the  wide  world  can  be  found  any  thing 
that  will  compare  with  the  present  crop  of  Indiana 
clover  honey. 

Nor  is  the  delicious  honey  the  only  gift  these 
modest  little  workers  bring  to  us.  Every  berry, 
apple,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  tomato,  cucumber — in 
fact,  almost  all  our  fruits  and  vegetables — owe  their 
pollination  to  the  visit  of  some  bee  or  other  honey- 
gathering  insect.  Every  pound  of  butter,  milk,  beef, 
or  mutton  is  debtor  to  the  bee  for  the  delicate  white- 
clover  flavor,  and  there  could  be  no  white-clover  pas- 
ture without  bees  to  fertilize  the  blossoms. 

In  view  of  the  many  material  benefits  that  the  lit- 
tle toiler  brings  to  us,  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  we 
pause  for  a  moment  and  offer  a  modest  tribute  to 
this  faithful  ally  and  benefactor,  and  thus  pay  a 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe.  In  so  doing  let  us  regale 
ourselves  with  a  feast  of  honey,  such  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  offered  as  fitting  for  the  lips  of  the  gods  of 
Mount  Olympus. — Redkey  Times. 
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EARLY-ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Apply  Here  just  as  they 
do  at  the  Factory 


As  Southwestern  distributors  of  ROOT'S  BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES,  we  are  very  glad  to  make  this  first  announcement  of 
a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  accompanied  by  cash,  to  our 
beekeeping  friends  throughout  this  territory. 

We  give  exactly  the  same  discount  that  is  granted  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  an  extra  saving  for 
you  in  ordering  from  us — FREIGHT.  Better  give  this  your  special 
attention  before  ordering  from  elsewhere. 

THE  CASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS  PLACED  IN 
NOVEMBER  IS  5  PER  CENT. 

This  applies  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  beekeepers '  supplies 
except  a  few  special  articles.  On  large  general  orders  we  will 
allow  the  discount  on  some  of  the  excepted  articles,  not  exceeding 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  order. 

REMEMBER  WE  MANUFACTURE  THE  FAMOUS  WEED 
PROCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  are  turning  out 
comb  f oundaion  of  the  finest  quality.  Include  what  you  will  need 
for  the  opening  of  next  season  in  your  early  order.  Shipment  may 
be  held  subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your  order 
in  now  and  save  5  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Christmas  Gifts 

for  the  whole  Family 

A  few  timely  sugfgestions  which  will  help 
to  solve  the  perplexing  question  of 
Appropriate    Christmas  Remembrances. 


FOR  FATHER:  A  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  and  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  the  1913  edition 
of  The  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 
Advanced  Bee  Culture,  by  the  late  W.  Z.  Hutchinson 
Advanced  Bee  Culture  and  Gleanings  one  year. 
The  Dollar  Hen  (a  practical  book  on  poultry  culture) 
with  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one  year 
Root  Standard  Smoker  (tin)  with 
Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture  one  year, 
Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee 
Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee,  with 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  one  year 

FOR  MOTHER:  A  set  of  Quality  Knives, 

See  pniare  19,  Nov.  1  Gleanings.  This  set  consists  of  three  knives 
—  one  SLICER,  one  BUTCHER,  and  one  PARING- KNIFE. 
Blades  of  best  tempered  crucible  steel,  and  finished  with  the 
highest  polish  it  i=!  possible  to  put  on  metal.  Good  handles.  A 
first-class  set  of  knives." 

One  Set  of  Quality  Knives  and  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,       .... 

FOR  DAUGHTER:  A  copy  of  How  to  Keep  Bees     . 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  A  charminsriy  written  book  which 
introduces  the  reader  in  a  most  interesting:  way  to  the  bee,  giv- 
ing in  clear  language  all  of  the  details  of  beekeeping  so  essential 
to  success  of  an  amateur. 

How  to  Keep  Bees  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

A  Set  of  Three  Pairs  of  Scissors, 

Of  different  sizes,  having  elaborately  designed  gold-plated  hand 
les,  nickel-plated  polished  blades.    See  Gleanings,  Oct.  1,  p.  is 

One  Set  of  Scissors,  with  a  year's  sub.scription  to 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
FOR  SISTER:  Standard  Domestic  Science  Cook  Book 

Contains  , is  departments,  no  illustrations;  excellent  cook  hook 
and  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings, 

FOR  SON  OR  BROTHER:  A  copy  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 

Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees 

Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees,  and 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one  year. 


$2.50 
1.00 
1.50 

1.50 

1.75 
1.25 

1.75 
100 


1.50 
1.00 


1.50 
1.00 


1.50 

2.50 
1.00 
1.50 


Subscription  to  GLEANINGS  may  be  to  one  address  and  the  rest 
of  the  combination  to  another,  if  so  desired.  .  .  Foreign  postage 
on  the  Combination  Oifers,  60c  extra;  Canadian  postage,  30c  extra. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


A  WONDERFUL 

CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  |  All  for 
THE  FARM  JOURNAL  for  four  years  U,  rn 
CHRISTMAS  PACKAGE  of  253  pieces  |  0I.3U 

The  collection  of  cards,  tags,  Christmas  labels,  books, 
and  letters  included  in  the  CHRISTMAS  PACKAGE 
represents  a  very  high  value.  We  are  able  to  offer 
the  package  to  our  readers  through  a  special  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  tags,  labels,  etc.,  are  purchased 
in  quantities  from  manufacturers  in  Germany  and  in 
this  country,  at  wholesale  rate,  thus  making  possible 
the  very  low  rate  at  which  the  Farm  Journal,  Christ- 
mas Package,  and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  are  offer- 
ed in  combination. 

We  can  not  furnish  the  Christmas  package  except  in 
combination  with  the  Farm  Journal. 

What  the  Christmas  Package  Contains. 
50  Santa  Claus  Stickers. 
50  Autumn  Leaf  Stickers. 
50  Assorted  Stickers,  Poinsettias,  Holly,  etc, 
40  Assorted  Gummed  Stamps,  perforated. 
10  Large  Gummed  Labels,  ' '  Please  do  not  open  until 

Christmas. ' ' 
12  Large  Round  Pasters,  ' '  A  Merry  Christmas. ' ' 
1     1914  Triplicate  Calendar. 

4  Double  Holiday  Booklets,  each  in  an  envelope. 

1     Large  Folding  Christmas  Letter,  enclosed  in  a 

fine  white  envelope,  ready  to  mail. 
6     Holiday  Post  Cards,  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 
12  Enclosure  Cards  and  Tags,  all  different  designs. 
12     Larger  Enclosure  Tags  and  Cards. 

5  Beautiful  Enclosure  Cards,  largest  size. 

253  Pieces  in  all. 

Send  your  order  early  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


This  oifcr  does  not  apply  in  Canada  nor  foreign  countries 


17c  a  Day 

Opens  the  Way  to  Better  Pay 

A  few  dollars,  plus  your  promise  to  pay  the  balance  at  the 
rate  of  17  cents  a  day,  places  in  your  hands  the  new 
"Printype"  model  Oliver  Typewriter 
No.  5,  our  very  finest  production. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  the  young  man  or  woman  is : 

Get  an  Oliver 
Typewriter! 

This  oifer  places  at  your  command  a  ma- 
chine that  turns  time,  energj,  and  enterprise 
into  the  pure  gold  of  .sjicce.s.s. 

Thousands  of  ambitious  graduates,  with 
the  aid  of  Ohver  Typewriters,  have  won  their 
way  to  better  pay  and  broader  opportunity. 
This  is  the  age  of  mechanical  writing.     The 

great  world  of  modern  business  revolves  around  the  typewriter.  Typewriter  operators 
are  in  demand  everywhere.  Our  employment  Bureaus  in  all  the  important  cities  are 
swamped  with  calls  for  competent  Oliver  operators. 

PrintJ^pc—^ 

QUIVER 

Typcwri*&r 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Easy  to  Pay-- 17  Cents  a  Day 


You  can  make  the  machine  meet  the 
payments.  You  doubtless  spend  more 
than  this  amount  every  day  for  trifles  you 
do  not  need. 

Thousands  have  paid  for  Oliver  Tj^pe- 
writers  on  this  plan  without  the  slightest 
effort.  Are  you  going  to  let  a  matter  of 
pennies  stand  between  you  and  this 
money-making  machine  ? 


Against  your  risk  of  a  few  dollars  xuc 
risk  a  $100  typewriter — the  same  machine 
that  is  used  by  the  greatest  firms  and  cor- 
porations throughout  the  world. 


Shall  we  send  you 
Easy  Purchase  Plan  r 


full    details  of   the 


Catalog  mailed  on  request.     Address 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co  ,  116  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


"  ".-^K^i'-f ' 
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17c  a  Day 

Opens  the  Way  to  Better  Pay 

A  few  dollars,  plus  your  promise  to  pay  the  balance  at  the 
rate  of  17  cents  a  day,  places  in  your  hands  the  new 
"Printype"  model  Oliver  Typewriter 
No.  5,  our  very  finest  production. 
.-*The  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  the  young  man  or  woman  is : 

Get  an  Oliver 
Typewriter! 

This  offer  places  at  your  command  a  ma- 
chine that  turns  time,  energy,  and  enterprise 
into  the  pure  gold  of  success. 

Thousands  of  ambitious  graduates,  with 
the  aid  of  Ohver  Typewriters,  have  won  their 
way  to  better  pay  and  broader  opportunity. 
This  is  the  age  of  mechanical  writing.  The 
great  world  r''  modern  business  revolves  around  the  typewriter.  Typewriter  operators 
are  in  demand  everywhere.  Our  employment  Bureaus  in  all  the  important  cities  are 
swamped  with  calls  for  competent  Oliver  operators. 

Prinf^pe 

QUIVER 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Easy  to  Pay--!?  Cents  a  Day 


You  can  make  the  machine  meet  the 
payments.  You  doubtless  spend  more 
than  this  amount  every  day  for  trifles  you 
do  not  need. 

Thousands  have  paid  for  Oliver  Type- 
writers on  this  plan  without  the  slightest 
effort.  Are  you  going  to  let  a  matter  of 
pennies  stand  between  you  and  this 
money-making  machine  ? 


Against  your  risk  of  a  few  dollars  we 
risk  a  f  100  typewriter — the  same  machine 
that  is  used  by  the  greatest  firms  and  cor- 
porations throughout  the  world. 

Shall  we  send  you  full  details  of  the 
Easy  Purchase  Plan  ? 

Catalog  mailed  on  request.     Address 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  116  Prospctt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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LEWIS  BEEWARE  ^  iH^i 


Send  for  Aimnal  Catalog  wkidi  will  tell 
yon  who  is  your  nearest  Dbtribiter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wb. 
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falcon''  Bee  Supplies.  .... 

....  Every  Thing  for  the  Beekeeper 

Take  advantage  of  the  early-order  discount,  send  us  your  list  ot  requirements,  and  we  will 
quote  you  our  very  best  factory  prices  and  discounts. 

Having  recently  constructed  an  eight-car-capacity  kiln,  and  having  enlarged  our  power 
plant,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Falcon  "  Supplies  speak  for  themselves.     Don't  delay  your  order,  but  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  let  us  ship  the  goods  at  your  convenience. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 


Where  the  good  beehives  come  from 


This  is  the  title  of  a 
newly  revised  book 
by  E.  R.  Root,  going 
into  full    details  on 

Construction  of 

Double-walled  Hives 

and  in  general 

How  to  Winter  Bees 
Outdoors 

It  will  save  many 
times  its  cost  in  one 
winter.  .   Price  10c. 


PtiblisHed  by 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


.00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Sfoppingihe  Clock  to  Save  Time"  ^"*  ^°;  ^»°"'  ^"'"'"^  ''^i^^  *i"  *•" 
[It  Pays  to  Buy  LEWIS  BEEWARE-Alv>ays  the  Same-Alv^ays  Standard  rB.tlu\Z.rw.Uoltwu: 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
mad;  bv  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  (from 
tive  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for 
storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are 
rnade  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commis- 
sion and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminated. 
Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about  ten 
per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well   scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood 
well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1 — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly   soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW  HONEY  GRADING  RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COL 

ORADO  STATE  beekeepers'  ASSOCIATION, 

DECEMBER  1-3,  1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey,  combs, 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than   ISVz    ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than   13  V^    ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;    not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,   and  en- 
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tirely  capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section   in   this  grade  to   weigh  less  than   12   ounces. 

■No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light   amber,    and   amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb, 
16  to  17;  white  extracted,  10  to  11.  Beeswax,  30. 
There  is  an  active  demand  for  white  comb  honey. 

Boston,  Nov.  17.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Indianapolis. — Honey     is    now    moving    freely.  / 
Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16  to  17;  No.  1  white, 
one  cent  less ;  finest  extracted,  9  to  10  cts.  in  square 
five-gallon  cans.      Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,   and 
producers  are  being  paid  32   cts.   in  cash  or  trade. 

Indianapolis,  Nov.  17.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  honey  is  good.  We 
sell  fine  table  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  from  8  to  10  cts., 
according  to  the  quality  and  quantity ;  amber  honey 
in  barrels,  from  5  i/^  to  8.  Comb  honey,  for  the  very 
fanciest  we  are  getting  from  $3.75  to  $4.00  a  case. 
For  choice  bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  30 
cts.  per  lb.  delivered  here. 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  19.     The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Chicago. — Sales  in  the  aggregate  have  been  fair 
during  the  pa«t  month,  but  the  supply  is  quite  heavy 
and  prices  are  weak.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  more 
than  15  to  16  for  the  A  No.  1  to  fancy  grades,  and 
lower  grades  are  more  or  less  neglected,  prices  rang- 
ing from  1  to  5  cts.  per  lb.  less  according  to  kind, 
condition,  and  color.  Con.signments  have  not  sold 
readily,  owing  to  these  conditions.  Extracted  is  also 
freely  offered  with  prices  of  the  best  grades  of  white 
ranging  from  8  to  9,  and  ambers  from  7  to  8,  with 
the  undesirable  flavors  difficult  to  market.  Beeswax 
is  steady,  and  sells  upon  arrival  at  from  30  to  32, 
according  to  color  and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  Nov.  18.  R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co. 

Honey  reports  continued  on  page  5. 
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DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
you  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having  Fancj^  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.     We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     No  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.     We  remit  the  very 

day  shipment  is  received. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "The  Busy  Bee  Men"  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

P.  S. — Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  wax 
from  the  slumgum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for  render- 
ing.   Write  for  full  particulars. 


DECEMBER  1,  1913 


SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven 't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  We  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 

Early-order  discount  this  month  is  4  per  cent. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,    Ohio 
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Boncjj  reports  continued  from   page  2. 
Idaho  Palls. — Comb  honey  is  sold  out.  We  quote 
fancy  white  extracted  in  60-lb.   square  tins  at  7. 
Idaho    Honey-peoducers'    Association, 

P.   C.   Bowman,   Sec. 
Idaho  Palls,   Ida.,  Nov.  17. 

Kansas  City. — Receipts  of  comb  honey  are  lar2;e ; 
demand  fair.  Receipts  of  extracted  are  not  large; 
demand  is  good.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24 
sections  fler  case,  $2.75;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.50.  There 
is  a  limited  demand  for  light  amber  at  the  price  of 
white.  White  extracted,  per  pound,  8  to  8V2  ;  amber 
ditto,   7  to  8;   No.   1  beeswax,   30;   No.   2,   25. 

C.  C.  CLEMONS  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  10. 


Buffalo. — The  demand  for  honey  has  improved 
somewhat ;  not  nearly  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  people 
buying  direct  from  the  country.  No.  1  to  fancy 
white  comb  honey,  16  to  17;  No.  2  ditto,  14  to  15; 
buckwheat  ditto,  13  to  14;  white  extracted,  8^^  to 
9;  dark  extracted,  61/2  to  71/2;  beeswax,  28  to  30. 
ueceipts  of  comb  not  heavy. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18.  W.  C.  Townsend. 


Zanesville. — The  present  demand  for  honey  is  at 
least  normal,  and  the  market  firm.  For  fancy  and 
No.  1  white  comb,  prices  run  17  to  18  in  a  jobbing 
way,  with  a  little  shading  on  western  honey.  There 
is  not  much  sale  on  off  grades  here.  Best  quality 
white  extracted  brings  9  to  11,  according  to  quantity. 
Producers  are  paid  for  beeswax  30  cash,  32  in  ex- 
change  for  honev  or  supplies. 

Zanesville,  Nov.  21.  E.  W.  Peirce. 


Denver. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
lioney,  and  our  jobbing  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $2.70; 
choice,  $2.57;  No.  2,  $2.43;  extracted  white,  8  to 
9  cts. ;  light  amber,  7  to  7%.  We  are  in  the  market 
for  beeswax,  and  pay  30  cts.  per  lb.  in  cash,  and  32 
in  trade,  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey'-peoducers'  Association, 

Denver,  Nov.  20.  Prank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


Kansas  City. — Receipts  of  comb  honey  are  large; 
demand  fair.  Receipts  of  extracted  honey  are  not 
large ;  demand  good.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb, 
24-section  case,  $2.75  ;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.50.  There  is 
a  limited  demand  for  light-amber  at  the  same  price 
as  white.  White  extracted,  per  lb.,  brings  8  to  8i/^  ; 
amber  ditto,  7  to  8;  No.  1  beeswax,  per  lb.  30;  No. 
2,  25.  C.  C.  CLEMONS  Produce  Co. 

'  Kansas  City,  Nov.  10. 


Schenectady. — The  advice  given  honey  produc- 
ers to  dispose  of  their  crop  early,  while  demand  was 
brisk,  by  the  editor  of  Gleanings,  was  sound.  The 
market  is  now  dull,  and  those  who  have  held  for 
higher  prices,  or  delayed  getting  their  honey  in  con- 
dition to  sell,  are  up  against  a  slow  demand,  except- 
ing fancy  white,  which  is  scarce.  We  quote  No.  1 
w.hite  clover  at  15  to  10;  mixed  grades,  12  to  13; 
buckwheat,  12  to  13;  extracted,  light,  9  to  91/2; 
dark,  7^/2  to  8. 

Charles  MacCulloch. 

Schenectady,   N.   Y.,   Nov.   19. 


New  York. — The  market  condition  of  comb  honey 
remains  the  same,  and  we  quote  fancy  white  at  16; 
No.  1,  14  to  15;  No.  2,  13-  mixed  and  buckwheat, 
10  to  11,  according  to  quality.  On  account  of  the 
somewhat  short  crop  in  the  Eastern  States,  a  few 
cars  of  western  comb  honey  have  been  sent  into  our 
market;  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  nearby  crop, 
is  sufficient  supply  to  meet  demands.  Extracted 
honey  remains  about  the  same.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  white  clover,  which  is  selling  at  from  8  V2 
to  9  ;  amber  to  light,  7  V2  to  8  ;  buckwheat,  7  to  7  Vs  ; 
southern  honey,  in  barrels,  is  selling  at  from  60  to 
75  cts.  per  gallon,  according  to  quality,  with  plenty 
of  supplies.      Beeswax  is  steady  at  from  31  to  32. 

New  York,  Nov.   19.       Hildreth  &  Sbgelken. 


IT  matters  not  the  least 
where  you  hve,  you  can 
conveniently  deposit 
your  funds  in  this  bank  by 
the  use  of  our  Banking-by- 
mail  plan.  .  Forward  de- 
posits in  any  sums  of  $1.00 
or  more  by  Money  Order, 
Check,  Draft,  or  Registered 
Letter.  .  Our  depositors 
receive  unquestioned  safety 
and  4  per  cent  interest.    .    . 

The  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
BANK  COMPANY 

Medina,  Ohio 

A.  T.   SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.    R.    ROOT,    Vice-pres. 

E.  B.   SPITZER,   Cashier 


INCREASE  Your SALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distribution  of  Our  Bool<let  ... 

THE  USE  OF  jlONEY  IN  COOKING 

The  1913  edition  is  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be 
had  in  quantities  at  reasonable  rates.  The  back  cover 
pag'e  affords  space  for  a  display  advertisement.  As  this 
booklet  contains  no  advertising-  whatever,  it  can  be 
employed  with  telling-  effect.  Better  order  your  supply 
early.  Sample  and  prices  in  quantities  on  application. 
Fift.v-eig:ht  pagres;  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  valu- 
able recipes  in  which  honey  is  used.  .lust  the  book  for 
every  household.    A  two-cent  stamp  will  bring- a  copy. 

Add-es*  the  Publishers 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


.St,  Louis. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  very 
good,  especially  for  fancy  white  stock,  and  our  mar- 
ket is  well  supplied  in  almost  every  grade.  We  are 
quoting  to-day,  in  a  jobbing  way,  fancy  white  comb 
honey  at  15  cts.  per  lb..  No.  1  at  14;  light  amber 
at  li  to  12;  dark  amber  at  9  to  10.  Bv  the  case, 
fancy  white  comb  honev,  $3.00  to  $3.25;  No.  1, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  light  amber,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  dark 
amber,  $1.75  to  $2.00.  Light-amber  extracted  hon- 
ey, in  barrels  and  half-barrels,  6'/^  to  6%  ;  in  five- 
gallon  cans,  at  7  V2  cts ;  dark  honey  according  to 
quality.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  32  for  prime. 
Inferior  and  impure  sells  for  less. 

R.  Hartmann  Produce   Co. 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,   Nov.   20. 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


BY 


USING  LEWIS  SECTIONS 
AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


Send  for  Annoal  Catalog  which  w3l  tell 
yoa  who  b  joar  nearest  Distriboter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Companj,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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An  Opportunity  to  Make  an  Independent 
Living  from  a  small  cultivated  area  in 

"The  Land  of  Manatee" 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida 


All  the  early  vegetables,  marketed  at  highest  prices,  are  success- 
fully grown — 3  and  4  different  crops  per  annum.  A  home  in  a  delight- 
ful year- 'round  climate.  A  young  man  paid  $125  for  an  acre  of  land 
this  year,  and  spent  another  $125  in  clearing  and  cultivating  it  in  toma- 
toes. The  production  was  550  baskets,  which  were  sold  at  $2.50  per 
basket ;  total  gross  production  from  a  single  crop  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
$1375.  The  same  advantages  and  opportunities  are  open  to  you.  Let 
us  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  possibilities  in  this  favored  section.  Ask  for 
beautiful  illustrated  book,  "  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  Manatee 
County." 

J.  A.  PRIDE 

General  Industrial  Agent 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Suite  No.  376,  Norfolk,  Va. 


The  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW 

would  like  vei-y  much  to  enroll  a  goodly  number  of  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1914'. 
Listen!  Besides  the  3()00-colony  series  managed  from  one  office,  we  will  begin  with  the 
January  number  of  the  REVIEW  a  series  of  articles  by  a  beekeeper  "gray  with  experi- 
ence" that  we  will  call  the  Farmers'  Series;  or,  How  to  Produce  Comb  Honey  with  Two 
Visits  a  Year.  The  editor  of  the  REVIEW  has  looked  into  this  system  quite  thoroughly, 
and  believes  that,  with  this  method  that  will  be  described  in  the  REVIEW  during  1914, 
the  busy  man  or  farmer  can  harvest  much  more  comb  honey  per  colony,  with  about  a 
fourth  the  work  that  is  required  with  the  ordinary  system  now  in  vogue.  We  are  printing 
4-00  extra  sets  of  the  REVIEW  for  the  last  half  of  1913;  and  as  long  as  they  last  they  will 
be  included  free  to  all  new  paid-in-advance  subscribers  for  1914<.  All  progressive  beekeep- 
ers should  subscribe  for  two  or  three  good  bee  journals.  We  are  making  a  special  low 
price  on  the  REVIEW  when  clubbed  with  other  bee  journals. 

Here  is  a  |  GLEANINGS,  one  year,  |1.()0  |  ^   ^j^  j       ^ 

To   take    advan-      good  one:  (  Ihe  RLVIEW,  one  year,  $1.00  j  >  7        , 

tage  of  this  low      Here      (GLEANINGS,  one  year,  $1.00  ) 

L^'.'c'e's^shourd'be  *«--  1M™;,?,?4J0URNAL  1  yr. ,  $1.00  All  Three  for  $2.00. 
addressed-  other:    (  The  REVIEW,  one  year,  $1.00  J 

THE  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW,  .•  NORTHSTAR,  MICHIGAN 


Containers  for  Comb   and    Extracted   Honey 

We  offer  this  year  a  very  complete  line  of  cartons  for  comb  honey — any  size 
or  color,  with  any  desired  printing.  Bottles,  jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
honey  with  capacity  ranging  from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a  barrel.  Special  at- 
tention is  directed  to  our  assortment  of  Friction-top  Pails  and  to  tin  cans  of 
/^,  1,  and  5  gallon  capacity.     Get  full  information,  prices,  and  samples. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,       .       .        -       -        .         Medina,  Ohio. 


GLEANINGS    IN   BEE    CULTURE 


Christmas  Gifts 

for  the  whole  Family 

A  few  timely  suggestions  which  will  help 
to  solve  the  perplexing  question  of 
Appropriate    Christmas  Remembrances. 


$2.50 
1.00 
1.50 

1.50 

1.75 
1.25 


FOR  FATHER:  A  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  and  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  the  191S  edition 
of  The  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 
Advanced  Bee  Culture,  by  tlie  late  W.  Z.  Hutchinson 
Advanced  Bee  Culture  and  Gleanings  one  year. 
The  Dollar  Hen  (a  practical  book  on  poultry  culture) 
with  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one  year    . 
Root  Standard  Smoker  (tin)  with 
Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture  one  year, 
Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee 
Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee,  with 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  one  year  .         .         .      1.75 

FOR  MOTHER:  A  set  of  Quality  Knives.  .         .         .      1  00 

See  page  19,  Nov.  1  Gleanings.  This  set  consists  of  three  knives 
—  one  SLICER,  one  BUTCHER,  and  one  PARING- KNIFE 
Blades  of  best  tempered  crucible  steel,  antl  fini-^hed  with  the 
highest  polish  it  is  possible  to  put  on  metal.  Good  handles.  A 
first  class  set  of  knives. 

One  Set  of  Quality  Knives  and  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,       ....      1.50 

FOR  DAUGHTER:  A  copy  of  How  to  Keep  Bees     .         .      1.00 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  A  charminirly  written  book  which 
introduces  the  reader  in  a  most  interesting  way  to  the  bee,  giv- 
ing in  clear  language  all  of  the  details  of  beekeeping  so  essential 
to  success  of  an  amateur. 

How  to  Keep  Bees  and  a  year's  subscription  to 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 1.50 

A  Set  of  Three  Pairs  of  Scissors 1.00 

Of  different  sizes,  having  elaborately  designed  gold-plated  hand- 
les, nickel-plated  polished  blades.    See  Gleanincjs,  Oct.  1,  p.  18. 

One  Set  of  Scissors,  with  a  year's  subscription  to 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 1.50 

FOR  SISTER:  Standard  Domestic  Science  Cook  Book 

Contains  33  departments,  no  illustrations;  excellent  cook  book, 

and  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings,         .  .  .      2.50 

FOR  SON  OR  BROTHER:  A  copy  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's 

Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees 1.00 

Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees,  and 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one  year,  .  1.50 


Subscription  to  GLEANINGS  may  be  to  one  address  and  the  rest 
of  the  combination  to  another,  if  so  desired.  .  .  Foreign  postage 
on  the  Combination  Offers,  60c  extra;  Canadian  postage,  30c  extra. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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A  WONDERFUL 

CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

All  for 

$1.50 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year 
THE  FARM  JOURNAL  for  (our  years 
CHRISTMAS  PACKAGE  of  253  pieces 

The  collection  of  cards,  tags,  Christinas  labels,  books, 
and  letters  included  in  the  CHRISTMAS  PACKAGE 
represents  a  very  high  value.  We  are  able  to  offer 
the  package  to  our  readers  through  a  special  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  tags,  labels,  etc.,  are  purchased 
in  quantities  from  manufacturers  in  Germany  and  in 
this  country,  at  wholesale  rate,  thus  making  possible 
the  very  low  rate  at  which  the  Farm  Journal,  Christ- 
mas Package,  and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  are  offer- 
ed in  combination. 

AVe  can  not  furnish  the  Christmas  package  except  in 
combination  Avith  the  Farm  Journal. 

What  the  Christmas  Package  Oontains. 
50  Santa  Claus  Stickers. 
50  Autumn  Leaf  Stickers. 
50  Assorted  Stickers,  Poinsettias,  Holly,  etc. 
40  Assorted  Gummed  Stamps,  perforated. 
10  Large  Gummed  Labels,  "  Please  do  not  open  until 

(Jhristmas. " 
12  Large  Round  Pasters,  "  A  Merry  Christmas." 
1     1914  Triplicate  Calendar. 

4  Double  Holiday  Booklets,  each  in  an  envelope. 

1     Large  Folding  Christmas  Letter,  enclosed  in  a 

fine  white  envelope,  ready  to  mail. 
6     Holiday  Post  Cards,  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 
12  Enclosure  Cards  and  Tags,  all  different  designs. 
12    Larger  Enclosure  Tags  and  Cards. 

5  Beautiful  Enclosure  Cards,  largest  size. 
253  Pieces  in  all. 

Send  your  order  early  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


This  offer  does  not  apply  in  Canada  nor  foreign  countries 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Ponder." 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

This  advertising  business  is  an  interestng  subject,  and  I  have  given  it 
hard  study  for  just  twenty-five  years.  An  expert  advertising  man 
of  this  city,  Mr.  Carl  D.  Spencer,  has  this  to  say  in  one  of  his  an- 
nouncements:  "  In  September  I  canvassed  over  two  hundred  homes 
and  asked  questions.  I  learned  this:  That  practically  everybody 
reads  advertisements;  that  nearly  everybody  doubts  the  truth  of 
advertisements  generally ;  that  most  people  do  not  separate  the  true 
from  the  false,  but  discount  what  is  said  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  them ; 
that  almost  every  one  has  been  tricked  into  spending  money  through 
false  or  misleading  advertisements.  They  blame  the  business  man 
and  not  the  magazines  because  false  advertising  is  permitted,  and 
every  one  desires  a  means  by  which  she  or  he  may  recognize  a  truth- 
ful advertisement." 

The  above  interested  me  greatly,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  a  solu- 
tion as  to  how  to  have  my  advertising  identified  as  the  genuine  arti- 
cle. I  have  never  overrated  my  class  of  goods.  In  bee  supplies  I 
simply  say  that  the  goods  which  I  handle  are  the  Root  make,  and  that 
speaks  volumes.  I  receive  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  those  who 
have  dealt  here,  and  these  same  friends  are  recommending  my  goods 
to  their  neighbors.  In  shipping  large  orders  of  bee  supplies,  there  is 
a  declining  scale  of  prices  on  quantity  lots,  and  I  save  this  for  my  pa- 
trons, often  unexpectedly  to  them,  but  gratefully  received  as  a  rebate. 
Frequently  neighbors  club  together  and  secure  their  supplies  in  one 
shipment,  thus  creating  a  saving  in  the  aggregate  cost  as  well  as  in 
transportation  charges.  I  should  like  to  place  my  catalog  of  supplies 
in  your  hands,  which  shows  the  new  schedule  of  prices,  and  gives  list 
of  discounts  offered  for  early  orders.  I  also  include  with  each  catalog 
a  letter  which  I  should  like  to  have  you  read. 

Just  now  I  am  advertising  finest  extracted  honey  by  parcel  post.  I  am 
mailing  tight-seal  cans  containing  four  quarts,  two  quarts,  and  one 
quart,  and  also  paper  honey-jars  filled  with  granulated  honey.  With 
these  paper  honey- jars  one  can  peel  off  the  waxed  paper  and  leave 
a  beautiful  cone  of  white  granulated  honey  to  serve  on  the  table,  and 
I  assure  you  that  this  has  never  been  equaled  in  any  confection.  This 
is  strong  language ;  but  if  you  receive  a  sample  you  will  admit  that 
my  advertisement  is  not  overdrawn.  I  have  mailed  these  goods  to 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  to  many  small  towns,  without  a 
failure  thus  far.  Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  one  of  these  pack- 
ages mailed  to  some  of  your  friends  as  a  Christmas  souvenir.  Can 
you  think  of  a  nicer,  sweeter  token?  If  interested  let  me  mail  you 
my  descriptive  circular  with  price  list.  I  will  also  include  price  list 
of  honey  to  be  shipped  in  larger  quantities. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


873  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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LEWIS  HIVES 


ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  (or  Annnal  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  yoar  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wii. 


Established  1885 


We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inQuiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


WANTED! 

NEW  CROP  HONEY 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

COIVIB 

ESPECIALLY 

Write  us,  stating  quantity,  quality,  style  of  sec- 
tions, when  ready  for  shipment,  etc.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission. 


Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York 

265-7  Greenwich  St.  82-86  Murray  St. 


FRENCH'S 

THE  ORIGINAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  us  for  information. 
Booklet  and   circulars   free. 

THE   R.  T.   FRENCH   COMPANY,  Mustard-Makers 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.     OeparlmenI  D. 


Special  Sale  of  Honey 


WE  HAVE  produced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
tracted honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  honey,  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  from  prominent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  following  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 


Alfalfa, 
Sweet  Clover, 
White  Clover, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Bassvvood, 


Palmetto, 
Orange, 
Light  Amber, 
Dark  A.mbeh, 
Buckwheat. 


We  have  some  very  fine  lots  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  White-clover 
Co.MB  Honey.  For  those  who  have  not 
secured  a  good  crop,  and  are  wanting 
some  fine  lots  for  their  trade,  we  can  fur- 
nish them  any  desired  quantity. 

Write  for  our  special  prices. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


%i/\  lu/Mtr  ^^  y"  want  a  cheap 
NO  MORE  and  safe  method  for 
RABBITS    keeping      RABBITS 

and  BORERS  out  of  n-V 
your  orchard, paint  your  trees  with  "Sul-  J^ 
focide"  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.  "SuL- 
FociDE"solves  the  rabbit  problem.  Write 
today  for  booklet, "SuLFOciDE,Sure  pro. 
tecti'-n  from  rabbits  and  borers."  Ad- 
dress B.G.  Pratt  Co., so  Church  St.,N.Y. 


"Griggt  Saves  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


•  It 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freight" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  tlie  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  60-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  earlj^.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

8.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       -       TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"  Ori^Ks  is  always  on  the  job." 
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New  Goods  Arriving! 

We  are  getting  our  stock  for 
next  season,  and  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  order  for  any  sup- 
plies you  are  to  use  next  year. 
A  folder,  with  new  prices,  will 
be  mailed  you  on  request.    .    . 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


N' 


VI 


pjmm' 


.^'j^K^fv-'K'j'^ 


Send  for  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

We    arf  payiufi   hijiher  prices  than  ever 

before  at  this  season.     WHY  1'     Keeause 

of  tlie  tremendous  demand  for 

Dadant's  Foundation 

Write  at  onee.      .       We  will  quote  prices 
F.  O.  B.  here  or  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 


6^^^ 


DADANT&SdlS 

^LTON,  ILLINOIS. 
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WITTE  ENGINES 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

You  can  now  own  an  Engine  for 
less  tban  you  can  do  without  one. 

Look  at  These  Prices! 

2  HP.  $39.45;  4  HP.  S75.50;  6  HP.  $99.35; 
8  HP.  $149.90: 11  UP,  $218.90;  20  UP.  $389.50 
Other  Sizes,  up  to  40  H-P.  Proportionally  Low. 

stationary , Portable,  Skidded  andSawrlg  styles. 
Standard  for 27  years.  Wliy  pay  two  prices  for  a, 
good  engrlne  or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  doubt- 
ful engine  for  any  kind  of  a  price,  when  the 
WITTE  is  so  low-priced  and  eaves  you  ali  the  risk. 

60  DAYS'  TRIAL;  5YEAR 

Ensy  terras  of  payment, at  regular  prices.  You 
are  sdreof  a  a  square  deal,  when  you  buy  of  i 
Rnnk  Fppp  GetmyBookbeforeyoi 
UUvn  1 1  CC  arrange  to  try  any  en- 
gine. Costsyou  nothing  tobe  sure 
your  selection,  even  If  you  don't  )>li 
a  WITTE.    Learn  the  inside  ot  the 
engine  business  and  how  to  judge 
engines  for  yourself. 

Send  me  just  your  address  so  I 
Cauf^endyou  my  New  Book  with 
my  Latest  and  Best  Offer  by 
return  mall. 

FH.  H.  Witte  Engine  Works 

1935  Oakland  Ave.,         Kansas  City, 


Why  Pay  the  Dealer  to 
Select  Your  Range? 

YOU  know  what  you  want 
better  than    he   does.^^   Daw  I 
Don't    depend   on    h\s  ^^  Y\ 

taste.    GettheKala-.^F^     Cash] 

mazoo  book  of4*.'0  etoT 

BDd  make  ymr  own^^  T  a  k  e  I 

choice.  ^^^^^        __  ^m 

^^  YourTlme  I 

-30  Days'  FREE 

Trial— Save  $5  to  $40! 

In    250,000    delighted    homes 
Kalamazoo  ranges   are  praised  I 
!  times  a  day.    They  makecooking | 
ileasure  and  results  a  pride. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  41 6 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.         Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Wemtke  a  full  line  of  btovea,  Kaufee,  Gaa  iMovus  and  lurnaceB. 
We  hfcvo  three  catalogues — please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 


A  KalanvazoQ  2^1 

v.-s,rr  Direct  to  You"  ^AT' 


n  I V  F  M  T"  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL. 

VII  •  \J\\  g'^e  a  fine   Eureka   Ca 


We 
-   Camera 

, and    complete    outfit,  plates, 

;hemicals,  etc.,  with  full  instructions,  [ust 
iend  your  name  and  address,  we  send  you 
14  papers  Gold  Eve  Needles.  Sell  i  papers 
or  lOc,  giving  a  Thimble  free.  When  sold 
end  us  the  $1.20  and  the  Camera  and 
:omplete  outfit  is  yours.    Address 

uLOBE  CO.,  Dept.725,  Greenville,  Pa. 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND   E^ETM/^I 

GENUINE  r£ni;l 

More  Big  Fence  News! 
More  Farm  Profits! 


American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 

Ch  eaper  than 

Wood  and  More 

Durable. 

Get  Catalog. 


Better  and  better!  Best  news  is, 
heavier  galvanizing.  Positively  does  not 
chip  nor  crack.  More  years  of  fence  life. 
No  extra  cost  to  you.     More  farm  profits. 

More  good  news  is,  perfectly  uniform 
fabric.  Improved  automatic  machinery, 
tlie  reason.  No  extra  cost  to  you.  Larger 
business  enables  us  to  keep  down  prices. 

Your  choice  of  Bessemer  or  Open 
Hearth  Steel.  You  get  equally  big  value 
in  either  case.     Get  catalog. 

Dealers  everywhere.     See  them. 
FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,     New  York,     Cleveland,     Pittshuruh,      Denver; 
0.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco 


Quaker  City  Mills 


Grind  Feed  tlie  Fastest  and  Finest 

Any  of  our  23  styles— hand  power  to  20  h.  p.— 
shipped  on  10  days'  free  trial.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  Quaker  City 
Mills  will  satisfactorily  grind  anything— grind 
grain. separateormixed,  ear  or  shelled  corn,  husks, 
and  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  meal  of  any 
grade.  And  our  prices  are 
the  very  lowest. 

Free  Book  fvjnguse- 

_^_^— _  iul  mior- 
mation  and  full  particu- 
lars for  the  asking.  Also 
write  for  book  giving  re- 
markable prices  on  labor- 
saving  farm  machinery. 
The  A.  W.  Straub  Co. 
Depl.  *  Dept.  <> 

3748-50  Filbert  SI.,  3703- 1 1  S.  Ashland  A*.  J 
PDUaOelpnia,  Pa.        Chicago,  III. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  sa?e-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

EITSELHAN  BROS.  Box  2t  Hiucie.  Ind 


Direct  from 

factory,  treight 
Pi-epaid.    Over 
IBO  styles  for 
poTpoBe,  all  D: 


ALL  FREE.  Mail  postal  NOW,  to 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Depb  9t  Clavaland,  Ohio 
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N^  BINGHAM  ^''  New  Bingham  Bcc  Smoker 


Bee  Smoker 

Patented 


leads  the  procession    in  improvements,  such  as 
metal  legs,  turned  edg-es,  metal  binding  on  bel- 
lows, new  spring  on  the  valve    of  the  bellows; 
self-cleaning  creosote-burning  cover  sets  on  in- 
side of  fire-pot.      .     .      .      Try  one  this  season. 
Smoke  Engine,  4-inch  stove,   $1.25 
Doctor,  3^-inch  stove. 
Conqueror,  3-inch  stove. 
Little  Wonder,  2^-in.  stove. 
Two  larger  sizes  with  metal  legs  and  hinged 
cover,  in  copper,  oOc  extra. 

Parcel-post  shipping  weight,  2lbs.  each. 
For  sale  at  your  dealers  or  direct. 


.85 


.50 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


iftf BEST  LIGml 

■^^^  Safe,  powerful,  brilliant,  steady  and  cheap — 
five  reasons   why  you   should  replace  expensive 
/electricity,  unpleasant   oil,  and   wasteful  gas  with 
the  most  efficient  of  all  lights— the  "Best"  light.  ' 
Agents  wanted   everywhere.       Write  for  catalog 
today  showing  over  zoo  diflerent  styles. 
THE  BKST  LIGHT  CO. 
30b  EuHt  5th  8t.,  Canton,  O. 


Large  Eggs 

now  and  all  winter,  too,  if  you  feed 
your  hens  The  Humphrey  Waj — fresh 
bone  prepared  in  a 

HUMPHREY  BONE  CUTTER 
with  its  Always-Open  Hopper.    If  you 
have  10   hens  or  more,  write  for  our 
offer   and    a    copy    of    our    profitable 
book,  ■■Thf  Gdhlii,  E(i(i." 
HUMPHREY,  Mine  St.  Factory.  Joliet.  III. 


WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  with  the  nt 

''Kant-Klog'' 

Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  with 
same  labor  and   fluid.    Also  for 
spraying  trees,   vines,  vegetables, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.    Booklet  free. 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
20*  Broadwaj-,    Kochester.  N,   Y. 


■RANGEIH^ 


T  BAKES 


The  Heat-retaining 
STONE  OVEN  BOTTOiVI 
Dustless  Ash  Sifter — "No  Odor"  Hood 
••  IMPERIAL"  ftatvires. 
itee  hettor  coitkiug  and  baking 
besides  saving  %  labor  and  J^  fuel. 
You  can  have  an    absolutely   Free 
Trial  in  Your  Home  for  30  Days. 
Ko  obligation.     Ycu  have  no  dealer's 
profit  or  freight  charges  to  pay. 
Credit  if  you  want  it. 
Write  today  for  special  prices 
nd   FREE    Book   on  Ranges 
nd  Heaters, 


w 


RITE  FOR  MY  PRICE 

On  8-timeWorld's  Champion^ 

Belle  City 


Winner  in  20,000hatch 
contests.     Record   of 
^^■'(•(^es.s,  never  equalled . 
j  I'll  send  you  Hatching: 
!  faets.figrures  and  proof 
^  that  will  interest  you.    i  • 
rSliow   you  how  to  get  gj' 
prize  winning}:  hatches  at  lowest   cost.' 
Write  me  a  postal  now.   Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co..      Box  69  .  Racine.  Wis. 


,  2  or  3^ 

Months 
Home  Test^ 

ght  Prepaid 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

EftCH  TOWM  and  distric .  to 

ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  I'JU 

odel    "Ilangrer''   bicycle 

arnished  by    us.    Our    agents 

every  wliere  are  making  money 

'  fast.    Write  at  once  for  full 

particulars  anri  special  offer. 

ISO  MONEY  REQUIRED 

until  you  receive  and  approve 

ot  your    bicycle.      We    ship 

anywhere  in  the  U.S.  tvithout 

a  cent  dejxisit    in  advance, 

prepay    frii'iht.    and    allow 

10  D.VYS' FREE  TRIAL, 

during  which  time  you  may 

ridethe  bicycle  and  put  it  to 

any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are 

then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 

don't  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 

you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at 

our  expense  and  you  will  not 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  fe  furnish  the 
..^.^_^— ^— — ^^^^  highest  graao 
bicycle  it  is  possible  to  make  at  one  small 
'  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save 
tlO  to  825  middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct 
of  UB  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind 
your  bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  pWce  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of /actoi'j/ prices  and 
remarknhle  sj^ecial  offtir. 

YOU  WILL   BE   ASTONISHED  when  you  receive  our 
I  beautifulcatalogueand 

study  our  superb  models  at  tiie  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
with  $1  profit  above  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Dealers,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  number  taken 
in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 
TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  F'^'^r  wheels,  inner  tubes, 
'  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, 

repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WA  IT— bvit  write  today  for  ouriarge  Cata  logue 
beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
interesting  matter  and  useful  Information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  F 1 1 3    CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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1       "iy"I  he  Masterpiece  oftheLa->gest  Man-  ■ 

■U^aifaSiurers  of  T^vo-Cycle  Engines  in  the  IVorld'" 

It  isD '  t  the  first  cost  of  an  engine--!  t '  s  the  running  cost  that  counts 

'BESSEMER '  GaSO^CeTO^nginr 

Economy  of  fuel  and  the  sureness  with  which  they  run  have 

made  Btssemer  '  'Gaso-Keros' '  the  greatest  httle  hustlers  in  the 

world.    No  carburetor  troubles,  because  there  is  no  carburetor— 

the  famous  Bessemer  Universal  Fuel  Feeder  feeds  automatically 

light  or  heavy  load,  thus  preventing  any  waste  of  fuel. 


Runs  on  kerosene,  distillate,  etc. 
ing  parts--change^8i5eeds^  etc 


B^ST  FOR 
1  WASH/NC  MACHINE 


„..  cranking— only  thre 

...„ ^_  „. , ...  short,  the  perfect  Kerosene 

Engine.    2  to  350  H. P.    30  days  free  trial.    Immediate  sbiDment. 


BESSEMER    GAS    ENGINE    CO. 

Laigest Make>s of  Two-Cvcle Engines  in  thelVorld 
132   Lincoln  Ave.,  GROVE    CITY,    PA. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut.  raw  bone.    It  ^^     j 
contains  over  four  times  as  mueli  egg-making  material  as  grain  and 
talces   tlie  place  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowls'  diet.    That's  why  it 
gives  more  eggs— greater  fertility,  stronger  chicks;  larger  fowls.  ^ 

MANN'S  "-^Zltl  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering  _^^ 
meat  and  gristle.  Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.  Never  clogs. 
10  Days'  Free  Trial.    No  money  down.    Send  for  our  free  books  today 


F.  W.  MANN  CO. 


MILFORD.  MASS 


Reasons  Why  You  Should 

Investigate  the  SANDOW 

Kerosene  stationary  engine 


It  rune  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline,  alcohol 
or  distillate  without  change  of  equipment- 
starts  without  cranking — runs  in  either  direc- 
tion—throttle governed— hopper  cooled— speed 
controlled  while  running — no  cams — no  valves 
—no  gears— no  sprockets- only  three  moving 
parts— portable— light  weight— great  power- 
starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below  zero— com- 
plete, ready  to  run— children  operate  them— 5- 
year  ironclad  gnarantee- 15-day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 
which  shows  how  Sandow  will  be  ufi(  ful 
to  5  on.  Our  special  advertising  propo- 
sition saves  you  one-half  coat  or  first 
engine  sold  In  your  county.  (184) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
72   Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG 


No  Express  on  lots  over 
$10.  .  No  commission. 
You  get  value  received 
when  you  ship  to     .     .    . 

GEORGE  E.  KRAMER 

Valencia,  Pa. 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw.  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  illustrated    catalog 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO., 

545  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD,     -      ILLINOIS. 


■^jVsc^r:^ 


40  ACRES  S** 

gressivc.  Anuricus  and  other  best 
everbearers.  txet  ucqiiainted 
offer  for  testing.  Send  us  lUc 
'i  for  mailing  expense,  and  we 
will  send  you  6  high  quulity 
everbearing  plants  (worth  $1) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
refun<lfrl.  OntaioRno  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  write  today. 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO. 

Box   130  OSAGE,  IOWA 


rAKMfENCE 


t 


FROM 
FACTORY 
TO    FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, 14c.     M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence.. 22 14 c. 

.  80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

Many  styles  and  heights.    Our  larse  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  jnlorraation  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FFNCE  CO  Box  101  Winchester,  Ind. 


STUDY  BEE  CULTURE  BY  MAIL 

There  is  money  in  Bees  if  you  know  how.  Make  a  good  living  from  Bees  or  keep  down  the  high  cost  of  living.  Always  a 
good  demand  for  men  who  know  Bee  Culture.  Just  the  opportunity  you  have  been  wanting-  learn  at  home.  You  can  make 
your  spare  time  count  and  finish  this  course  this  winter  b.v  beginning  now.  This  excellent  course  prepared  by  E.  R.  Root, 
the  foremost  exponent  of  Scientific  Beekeeping.  Also  splendid  correspondence  courses  in  General  Farming.  Truck — North 
or  South,  Poultry.  Fruit.  Flowers,  Greenhouse,  Soils,  Dairying,  Farm  Management,  Farm  Book-keeping,  Farm  Veterinary, 
Writing  for  the  Farm  Press,  Mushrooms,  Ginseng,  etc.  Original  and  largest  school  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching  farm- 
ing by  mail.  Write  to-da.v  for  Free  Booklet  "  How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  Mora,"  also  temporary  low  rate,  easy  terms,  full 
particulars,     (Which  course  interests  you  7)     (No  agents,)     Free  Amoripan   Farmorc    QnhnnI     **•*    Laird   Buiidina. 

sample  lesson  from  General  Farming  Course  on  request.  HlllCIIUdll   rdlllltilo    OUIIUUI,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


HONEY  loTa^" 

Central  Ohio 
Honey  Market 

Finest  quality  WHITE  -  CLOVER  honey  n 
specialty.  Producers  who  have  not  yet  sold 
their  crop  should  write.  Those  who  have  dis- 
po.sed  of  tlieir  crop  and  are  in  need  of  more 
for  their  trade,  I  shall  be  p:lad  to  supply  at 
lowest  prices  consistent  with  highest  quality 
and  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
The  correspondence  of  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  is  especially  solicited,  as  I  am  in  po- 
sition to  furnish  a  grade  of  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  that  will  suit  the  most  exacting 
trade.  If  interested,  write  for  quotations 
and  fidl  description  of  the  line, 

Bee  Supplies 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your  order  for 
supplies  for  use  next  season.  The  prospect 
was  never  brighter,  and  there  is  every  thing 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  ordering  before 
the  spring  rush  is  on.  Ask  for  revLsed  price 
list  and  early-order  discounts. 


Root  Quality  and  Peirce  Service 
from  Ohio's  Supply  Center 


E.  W.  Pcircc,  Zancsvillc,  0. 

Alrdome  Bids.,  South  Sixth  5t. 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 


Remarkable      Discovery    that 

Cuts  Down  the  Cost  off  Paint 

Seventy-ffive  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
PowdrpaiKt.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather-proof,  fire-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint,  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manufacturer,  8  North  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  pack- 
age, al.so  color-card  and  full  information  showing  you 
how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.     Write  to-day. 


How  to  Keep   Bees 

BY  ANNA  BOTSfORD  COMSTOCK 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  be?:inner. 
Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  learning  beekeepjng  by  their  own 
effort.  Having  commenced  beekeeping  three 
times,  the  talented  author  is  jn  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  advice.  You  can  not  go 
wrong  in  getting  this  book.  It  is  charmingly  writ- 
ten and  easily  understood.  Price  |1. 10  postpaid. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


The  Successful  Apiarist  of 
Tomorrow 

will  be  the  man  who  runs 

OUT-APIARIES 

BY  THE   MOST  APPROVED   PLANS 


Learn  How  by  Reading 

Management  of  Out -Apiaries 


A  72-page  book  by  the  well-known  writer 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE 

of  New  York 


The  best  work  on  running:  a  series  of 
yards  that  we  are  able  to  offer.  Twelve 
chapters,  seventy-two  pag^es.  Price 
50  cts.  per  copy  postpaid.  Get  a  copy, 
now  of  the  i)ubli(shers. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


Boston 


is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing tlieir  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


182  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON,  McLachlen  Building,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


BEEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer,  send 
us  samples  of  quality:  state  quantities,  and  how  pack- 
ed. We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  .Sic  cash  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


IF  YOU  USE 

bee  supplies  you  should  have  our  catalog. 

We    sell    the  best    No.  25  jar  made. 

Heavy  cartons  that  protect  honey. 

I.J.  STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Aplarlea,  Olan  Cove,  L.  1. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserteil  in  these  elassifled  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Adveitisenieiits  intended  foi-  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  .vou  must  say  >'ou  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classifled  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

See  our  special  sale  of  honey  on  advertising  page 
11  of  this  issue.     The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. 
honejv 


-White-clover   and  basswood  extracted 
D.  H.  Welch,  Racine,  Wis. 


Bronzed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts. ;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000.  Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honev,  thoroughlv  ripen- 
ed; Al  quality.  E.  C.  Pike,  St.  Charles,   111. 

For  Sale. — Choice  extracted  honey  in  new  60- 
Ib.  cans   at  9   cts.  per  lb.    J.  P.   MooRE,   Morgan,  Ky. 

For  Sale. — Tupelo  honey,  barrels  and  cans.  Fine 
and  white.      Sample   10   cts. 

I.  J.  Steikgham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

For  Sale. — New  extracted  alfalfa  honey  in  60-lb. 
cans  at  8  V^    cts.  per  pound. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co.,  Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  white  extracted  and 
comb  honev.     Write  for  prices. 

Stearxs  &  Pox,  Fruitdale,  S.  D. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans.  C.  J.   Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Extra  quality  buckwheat  honey  in 
GO-lb.  cans,  two  cans  in  a  case,  at  8  cts.  Sample  on 
request.      Earl  Rulisox,   Rt.   1,   Amsterdam,   N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Ripened  on  the  hives.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
every  respect.  J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

For    Sale. — A    limited    amount    of    our    "  Elite " 
brand  of  white-clover  extracted  honey.     Sample  free. 
E.  D.  Towxsend  &  Sons,  Northstar,   Mich. 

Foe  Sale. — Fine  quality  sweet  clover  and  alfal- 
fa extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $9.00  per  case  of 
two  60-lb.  cans.     Write  for  prices  on  car  lot. 

W.  A.  Cheek,  Merino,  Col. 

For  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.  P.   W.   SoVinski,   Bellaire,   Mich. 

For  Sale. — 2500  lbs.  light  buckwheat  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  fine  flavor.  Sample  10  cts.,  which  may 
be  deducted  from  order. 

Leonard  Macbeth,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale.— My  1913  crop  of  extra-fine  quality 
of  white  clover  and  raspberry  honey,  10  cts.  per  lb. 
Send  for  sample.  George  Rauch,  Orange  Mountain 
Bee  Farm,   Guttenberg,  K.  J. 

Foe  Sale. — No.  1  white-clover  comb,  $3.50  per 
case;  No.  2,  $8.00  per  case.  Fall  comb  No.  1,  $3.00 
per  case;  No.  2  fall,  $2.50  per  case;  24  sections  to 
case,  and  six  cases  to  carrier. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,   Bellevue,    Ohio. 

Buj'ers  of  honey  will  do  well  by  sending  for  the 
November   number   of   The   Beekeepers'   Review   con- 
taining the  name  and  address  of  101  National  mem- 
bers having  honey  for  sale.     It  is  free  for  the  asking. 
The  BEEKEEPER.S'  Review,  Northstar,  Mich. 

Pure  Raspberry  Honey.  Left  on  the  hives  until 
all  sealed  and  ripened;  quality  tine,  thick,  and  rich. 
Raspberry  honey  was  a  very  short  crop  this  year.  If 
you  want  some,  better  order  soon.  Put  up  in  new 
60-lb.  tin  cans;  price  $6.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail, 
10  cts.,  which  may  be  applied  on  order  for  honey. 
Elmer  Hvtchinsox,  Pioneer,  Mich. 
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For  Sale. — W^hite-clover  honey,  none  better.  In 
10-lb.  pails,  six  in  a  case,  at  $6.50  per  case;  5-lb. 
pails,  12  in  a  case,  at  $7.00  per  case;  %-lb.  glass 
jars,  24  in  a  case,  at  $2.80  per  case.  Sample,  4  cts. 
Also  in   60-lb.   cans,   very  nice  amber  honey. 

Heney  Stewart,  Prophetstown,  111. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,    extracted  honev,    and   beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Honey   and  beeswax.     State  what  you 
have,  and  price.       J.  E.  Harris,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Extracted   honey.     State   quantity   and 
lowest  price.     The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co. 

Forsyth,  Montana. 

Wanted. — To  buy  dark  and  amber  extracted  hon- 
ey  in   60-lb.   tins.      State  price   wanted. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,   Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE 


Foe  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.   L.   He.-^iLY,   Mayaguez,   Porto   Rico. 

For  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  E.  M.  Duxkel,  Osceola  Mills,   Pa. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

In  1912  and  '13  our  bees  wintered  perfectly  in 
the  Eureka  concrete  case.  Write  for  circular  and 
learn  about  them.  B.  T.  Bosserman,  Williamstown,  O. 

New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $7.00 
per  bushel;  sacks,  25  cts.  extra;  also  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.  R.   L.   Sxodgrass,   Augusta,   Kan. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case;   good  as  new;   25   cts.  per  ease. 

C.  H.  W.  W^eber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies, 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The  Penn  Co., 

(Successor  to  J.   M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,   Miss. 

Foe  Sale. — 200  each  4x5  section-holders  and 
fences;  about  400  new  4x5  sections,  and  a  number 
of  good  bait   sections   cheap. 

Wm.  RobiKson,  Rt.  7,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

For  S.\le. — One  check-protector,  a  device  for  pro- 
tecting commercial  paper.  Will  be  useful  in  busi- 
ness houses.  Will  sell  at  far  below  cost.  Corres- 
pondence  solicited. 

Mrs.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

Foe  Sale. — 100  single- walled  1% -story  ten-frame 
hives,  used  two  years ;  all  complete  except  sections 
and  foundation,  including  new  Hoffman  frames  and 
super  for  plain  sections.  Cost  $2.00  each;  price 
$1.25.  L.  P.  HOWDEN,  Fillmore,   N.  Y. 

Beekeepers!  On  Jan.  1  there  will  appear  on  the 
market  a  new  double-walled  hive,  which  is  different 
in  several  respects  from  any  other  hive  heretofore 
offered  to  the  public.  Write  for  description,  photo, 
and  prices.  The  catalogs  will  be  out  soon,  and  one 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  free. 

L.  F.  HowDEN  Mfg.  Co.,  Filhnore,  N.  Y. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wanted. — To  hear  from  owner  who  has  good 
farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and  price.  Noeth- 
western  Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Wax'ted. — To  lease  large  apiary  or  work  on  sal- 
ary. Have  had  experience  in  several  States,  and  can 
furnish  best  of  references.  State  salary  or  terms  in 
first  letter.      Jas.  D.  Arvin,  box  237,   Millinocket,   Me. 
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Wanted. — Having  sold  my  large  apiary  in  Eastern 
New  York,   and  wishing  a  change  of   climate,   would 
like  a   position   in   large   apiary  on  salary  or  shares. 
D.  C.  Stahlman,  Knox,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — To  purchase  negatives  taken  in  and 
about  the  bee-yard.  In  answering,  kindly  furnish 
prints  of  the  same,  and  price  expected.  M.  H.  Mac- 
JjKOD,    725    So.   Euclid  Ave.,    Oak  Park,    111. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Fob  Sale. 
bee  locality. 


-80   acres  of  timbered  land  in  a  good 
Lewis  Francisco,  Mosinee,  Wis. 


Fob  Sale  ob  Tbade. — A  good  residence  property, 
modern  except  heat,  with  outside  sleeping-porch. 
Good  poultry-houses  and  runs.  Delightful  climate. 
For  iiarticulars  addi'ess  A.  DbArmon,    Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Fob  Sale. — Small  farm  suitable  for  bees,  poultry, 
and  truck;  large  house,  fine  shade,  fruit.  In  one  of 
the  best  buckwheat-honey  sections  in  the  State.  Near 
trolley.  Tiios.  Rothwell,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — My  bees  and  fixtures;  no  disease; 
lots  of  alfalfa.  Will  lease  good  five-room  house,  truck- 
patches,  etc.  Plenty  of  employment  when  not  busy 
with  bees.  If  interested,  write  me;  but  don't  write 
unless  you  mean  business.  H.  A.  Busiiby, 

Rydal,   Republic  Co.,   Kansas. 

Fertile  Virginia  farms,  small  and  large,  on  rail- 
road, $15  an  acre  up.  Easy  payments.  Write  for 
list.  Send  names  of  two  friends  interested  in  Vir- 
ginia and  receive  our  beautiful  magazine  one  year 
free.  P.  H.  LaBaumb,  Ag'l  Agt.  Norfolk  &  Wes'tern 
Ry.,   Room  246,   N.   &   W.   Bldg.,    Roanoke,   Va. 

Alfalfa,  Corn,  and  Hog  Raising  is  a  money-mak- 
ing combination,  rapidly  making  Southeastern  farm- 
ers rich.  The  South  is  the  new  "  corn  belt  "  and 
the  natural  realm  of  '  king  alfalfa."  Act  quick, 
land  prices  now  extremely  low;  values  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. Farm  lists  and  "  Southern  Field  "  sent 
free.  M.  V.  Richakds,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway,  Room  27,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Fob  Sale. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
class.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,   Idaho. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,    wired,    full   foundation,    1    or    100. 

Jos.  Walbath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
Thev  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale. — Apiary  of  100  colonies  of  bees  in  good 
condition;  75  extra  hives,  together  with  a  complete 
set  of  implements,  and  every  thing  to  work  with  ;  in 
a  fine  locality.      For  information  write  to 

R.  S.  Sheldon,  New  Smyrna,  Fla. 

Foe  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;   6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Baenett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed,   $2.00;   breeders,   $5.00   to  $10.00. 

J.   B.  Bbockwbll,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 

For  Sale  fob  Cash. — 700  odd  colonies  of  bees 
with  complete  oufit  for  running  them  for  comb  and 
extracted  honey.  Also  about  4  acres  of  land  1  % 
miles  from  city ;  bee-house,  horses,  wagons,  and  a 
few  supplies  off  the  market  Jan.  1.  This  outfit  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  under  the 
Elephant   Butte  project.      Hoppee   &   McBeide, 

Box   262,   Las  Cruces,   N.   M. 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 

POULTRY 

Rhode  Island   Reds.      High   grade   stock  for  sale. 
Write  me.  E.  O.  Vv'altz,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For   Sale. — Buff  turkej's,   $5.00  per  pair;   $7.00 
per  trio.       J.  L.  Sansom,  Rt.  1,  Aberdeen,  Miss. 


Indian  Runner  breeding-ducks  laying  now.  Util- 
ity and  exhibition  stock  (pure  white  eggs)  sent  on 
approval.  Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Single-comb  White  Leghorns. — $1.00  each;  pullets 
and    cockerels,    yearlings    and    cocks;     shipped    any- 
where.    As  many  as  desired.     Write  for  catalog. 
Woodworth  Farm,  Wilton,   Conn. 

For  Sale. — Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  bred 
from  first-prize  hen  and  first-prize  drake,  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Fine  birds,  and  unequaled  egg-producers. 
Guaranteed  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  G.  Cary,  Trimble,  Ohio. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leg- 
horns, and  White  Wyandots,  cockerels,  hens,  and 
pullets.  Have  your  order  booked  now  for  eggs  and 
baby-chicks  for  early  delivery.  Write  for  prices. 
Crystal   Speings  P'oultey  Yards,   Boonville,   Mo. 


PIGEONS 

Pigeons!  Pigeons!  Thousands,  all  breeds  ;  lowest 
prices;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$-making  Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructive,   illustrated  matter. 

Providence  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

For     Sale. — Thoroughbred     Scotch     collie    brood 
bitch,    18   months  old,   $10;   Mann  green-bone  cutter, 
new,  hand  or  power;  cost  $32;  take  $10  on  approval. 
Henry  Cable,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale  at  a  Bargain. — Model  36,  four-cylin- 
der, sixty  H.  P.  seven-passenger  '■  Thomas  Flyer." 
By  removing  the  rear  tonneau  it  can  be  made  into 
a  truck   with  extraordinary   carrying   capacity. 

E.  C.  Greer,  712  N.  M.  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Make  money  cutting  ice  with  Orton  &  Lair's  Ice- 
Cutting  Machine.  Four  H.  P.  gasoline-engine  and 
saws.  Patents  pending.  2118  cakes  cut  in  2  hours, 
50  minutes,  and  sold  floating  for  $31.77.  Carload 
cut  in  12  minutes.  Write  for  particulars.  Price 
$450.00.  The  Orton  &  Lair  Patent  Ice-Cutting 
Machine  Co.,  45  Grand  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 

If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,   $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,   Conn. 

Well-bred  bees   and   queens.     Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  Ngw  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawbencb,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  JSiov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts. ;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy  ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  common  stands  in  1908  and  190'9  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,    Bellevue,    Ohio. 


DECEMBER   1,    1913 

SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager. 


SOUVENIR  PHOTO-PRINT   OF  A.   I.   ROOT. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  possibly  there  may  he 
readers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  who  do  not 
happen  to  have  one  of  these  photo-prints  of  Mr.  Root, 
who  would  really  like  one.  The  picture  is  a  repro- 
duction of  one  of  Mr.  Root's  latest  pictures,  and  is 
an  e.xeellent  likeness.  The  engraving  for  the  print 
was  done  bv  one  of  the  largest  engraving  houses  in 
the  United  States.  The  print  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  a  costly  carbon  photograph.  Each  picture  bears  a 
fac-simile  of  Mr.  Root's  autograph  signature.  As 
long  as  the  supply  lar.ts,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
one  of  these  prints,  without  charge,  to  any  subscriber 
who  desires  one  in  connection  with  renewal  for  one 
year  in  advance  at  regular  subscription  rate  of  $1.00. 
If  the  subscription  happens  to  he  paid  for  one  or 
more  years  in  advance,  a  picture  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

SECOND-HAND   FOUNDATION    MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair 
condition.  In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well 
as  a  new  machine  where  you  have  only  a  moderate 
output.  Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list 
which  may  interest  you. 

No.  0139,  2  i/i  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.      Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2 1/^  x  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  2V^x  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  shape.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0153,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very   good   condition.      Price   $14.00. 

No.  0154,  21/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  eonditon.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0156,  2^/^x6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0157,  2 1/^  X  6  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.     Price  $12.00. 

No.  0160,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
good  condition.      Price  $12.00. 

No.  0165,  2 '/i  X  6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $11.00. 

No.  0167,  2 1^  X  6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $11.00. 

No.  0176,  214x6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair 
condition.      Price  $12.00. 

No.  0180,  2%  x6  hexagonal,  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  condition.      Price  $10.00. 

No.  0183,  214  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.      Price  $14.00. 

No.  0187,  2  X  10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
old-style  frame,   in  good  condition.      Price  $14.00. 

No.  0188,  2  X  10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill,  in 
good  condition.     Price   $14.00. 

No.  0191,  2  X  10  round-cell  Pelham  mill  in  good 
condition  for  this  kind  of  mill.  The  bases  of  the 
cells  are  not  natural  shape,  but  the  walls  are  reg- 
ular.    Price  $7.00.     Sample  mailed  free  if  interested. 

No.  0182,  2M;xl2  round-cell  medium-brood  mill 
in  very   good  condition.      Price  $20.00. 

No.  0186,  214  X  10  hexagonal  cell  medium-brood 
mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $20.00. 

No.  0206,  214  X  10  hexagonal  cell  heavy  brood 
Dunham  mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $15.00. 

No.  0207,  2%  x6  hexagonal  cell  thin-super  Dun- 
ham mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0210,  2  X  10  round-cell  medium  brood  mill  in 
extra-good   condition.      Price   $16.00. 

No.  0211,  2%xl0  hexagonal  cell  medium-brood 
mill;  rolls  recut,  and  practicallj'  as  good  as  a  new 
machine.      Price   $28.00. 

No.  0212,  2V2  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill; 
rolls  recut,  and  practically  as  good  as  a  new  mill. 
Price  $28.00. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 


OUR    MAGAZINES    AND    PERIODICALS    OP    THE    PRESENT 
DAY,    DEVOTED    ESPECIALLY    TO    THE    HOME. 

A  great  many  times  I  have  been  pained  to  see  our 
home  journals  undertake  to  teach  something  that 
they  know  nothing  about.     May  be  we  are  all  guilty 
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more  or  less ;  but  I  have  oftentimes  remarked  that 
if  an  editor,  when  he  tries  to  write  up  a  certain 
subject,  would  consult  an  up-to-date  expert,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  get  that  expert  to  ^vTite  it  for  him,  there 
would  be  much  less  blundering  in  print.  One  man 
can  not  know  every  thing,  and  therefore  some  of  our 
great  family  papers  have  three  or  four  editors,  and 
perhaps  more.  But  even  when  they  get  out  of  their 
beat  a  little  they  should  be  sure  they  are  up  to  date. 
The  water-witching  I  have  recently  spoken  about 
illustrates  this ;  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  vege- 
tation, etc. ;  also  predicting  the  weather  for  months 
ahead.  Some  of  our  home  journals  permit  articles 
to  go  into  print  that  are  full  of  superstition  and 
nonsense,  just  because  they  do  not  consult  the 
Weather  Bureau  or  the  experiment  stations  of  theii 
respective  States. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  seen  more  or 
less  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  and  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  see  it  grow ;  but  of  late  years  I  have  not 
been  able  to  read  it  very  much ;  but  whenever  I  do, 
or  whenever  I  see  extracts  from  it,  I  am  greatly 
pleased  to  find  it  year  after  year  sound  and  sensible, 
and,  I  believe,  as  a  rule  it  is  orthodox  on  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  home.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
it  would  have  a  better  effect  on  the  young  boys  if 
\here  were  not  so  many  sensational  stories,  including 
hair-breadth  escapes,  etc.  But  perhaps  it  would 
not  then  be  read  so  thoroughly  by  almost  every  boy, 
from  beginning  to  end,  were  it  not  for  these  stories 
that  even  I  at  my  age  find  it  hard  to  drop  when 
I  once  start  in  to  give  it  only  a  hasty  glance.  In 
artistic  skill  it  comes  pretty  near  taking  the  lead 
among  our  home  papers. 


Convention  Notices 


The  Fillmore   Co.  beekeepers'   annual  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Preston,  Minn.,  on  Dec.   11  and  12. 
Harmony,  Minn.,  Nov.  21.       P.  B.  Ramer,  Sec. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Beekeepers'  Association  will 
meet  in  annual  convention  at  the  Capitol  building, 
Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  3  and  4,  beginning  at  10  A.  M. 
Tuesday.  Headquarters  for  beekeepers  will  be  at 
Simons  Hotel.  We  are  preparing  an  interesting 
program,    and  looking  for   a   large   attendance. 

Augusta,  Wis.,  Nov.  17.         Gus  Dittmer,  Sec. 


The  Washington  State  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  20th  annual  convention  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Room,  in  the  Court-house,  in  North  Yakima,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Januai-j'  7,  8,  1914.  A 
good  program  is  promised,  and  a  surprise  is  in  store 
for  all  who  attend.  A  banquet  will  be  served  on 
Thursday.  All  beekeepers  are  urged  to  be  present, 
whether  you  are  a  member  or  not. 

J.   B.  Ramagb,   Sec. 

North  Yakima,  Wash.,  Nov.  11. 


CHICAGO    NORTHWESTERN    BEEKEEPERS'    MEETING. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chicago  J^orthwestern  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  Dec.  17  and  18  this 
year,  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Room  L  38.  The 
secretary  has  arranged  a  program  with  papers  by 
several  of  the  leading  beekeepers.  As  this  has  been 
a  good  year,  beekeepers  should  make  every  effort  to 
attend.  Chicago  is  centrally  located,  and  we  should 
have  a  good  attendance  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois.  A  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  every  one;  and  if  you  do  not 
receive  a  card  asking  you  to  attend,  this  notice  will 
be  an  invitation  to  all. 

L.  C.  Dadant,  Sec. 


The  Eastern  Illinois  beekeepers'  convention  will 
be  held  at  St.  Anne,  111.,  in  the  Farmers'  State  Bank 
Building  December  8  and  9,  with  an  evening  session 
on  the  8th.  Every  effort  for  the  best  meeting  ever 
held  is  being  made,  and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will 
be  a  success.  Many  prominent  beemen  have  prom- 
ised to  come,  including  Mr.  Baxter,  Pyles,  Kildow, 
I,  F.  Kenkell,  of  New  London;  also  Geo.  Lotz,  of 
Boyd,  Wis.,  has  promised  to  come.  Although  the 
question-box  method  will  prevail  we  expect  a  talk 
by  Mr.  Baxter  and  also  by  Mr.  Pyles.  A  special  rate 
of  $1.00  a  day  has  been  made  at  the  hotels.  Make 
an  effort  to  come  and  help  us  make  this  convention 
letter  than  anv  State  convention. 

St.  Anne,  111.,  Nov.  8.  H.  S.  Duby,  Sec. 
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GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


The  California  State  Beekeepers'  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  9,  10,  11.  I  can  not  give  you 
complete  program  at  present,  but  it  will  consist  of 
live  topics — topics  not  only  interesting  but  very 
important — in  fact,  concerning  the  vitals  of  our  in- 
dustry. 

Dec.  9,  1:.30  p.  m.,  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Consolidated  Honey-producers  of  California  (an  in- 
corporation belonging  to  the  Association).  At  2 '30 
P.  M.  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  advisory  committee  (which  consists  of 
the  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the  county  clubs 
and  local  organizations),  and  will  continue  the  10th 
and   11th. 

Newhall,  Cal.,  Oct.  21.  J.  W.  Pbrbbe. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Missouri  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  Snapp's  hotel. 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  Dec.  16  and  17,  1913.  The 
following  is  the  program : 

DEC.   16,   8:00  P.  M. 
Paper — Beekeeping  as  a  Business, 

R.  A.  Holekamp,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Address — The  Good  Bees  do  for  Humanity, 

Dr.  A.  D.  Wolfe,  Parkville,  Mo. 
Paper — Beekeeping  in  Italv  and  France, 

C.  P.   Dadant,  Hamilton,  111. 
Speech — Wit  and  Humor  of  the  Bee  and  the 

Beekeeper,  .J.  T.  Martin,  Liberty,  Mo. 

SECOND   DAY,    9:00    A.    M. 

Paper — Beekeeping  in  South  Missouri  and  North- 
ern Minnesota,  H.  F.   Strang  ,   Cleo,   Mo. 
Address — How   to   Avoid   Getting   into   Trouble 
with  your  Neighbor  on  account  of  your  Bees, 

M.  E.  Darby,   Springfield,  Mo. 
Address — How  to  Beat  'em  if  You  Do, 

A.  T.  Rodman,  Kansas  City. 
Papers — Rearing  Good  Queens, 

E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo.; 
L.  E.  Altwein,   St.  Joseph,   Mo. 
Address — -Mistakes  of  an  Old  Beginner, 

Clay  Foley,   Missouri  City,  Mo. 
Paper — The  Best  Way  to  Increase, 

H.   C.   Gadberry,   Miami,   Mo. 
1:30  p.  M. 
Address — A  Commission  Merchant's  Experience 
in  Handling  Honey, 

C.  C.  demons,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Address — Experiences  of  a  Supply  Dealer, 

C.  E.   Walker,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 
Address — How  to  get  a  Good  Foul-brood  Law, 

J.   W.   Rouse,   Mexico,   Mo. 
Paper — History    of    Missouri    State    Beekeepers' 
Association,  W.   T.   Carey,    Wakenda,   Mo. 

For  the  good  of  the  association,  everybody  discuss 
and  push  it. 

.SOME     OBJECT.S     PROPOSED     FOR     THE     BENEFIT     AND 
WELFARE   OF   THE    MISSOURI    STATE   BEEKEEPERS' 

AS.SOCIATION. 

1.  The  promotion  and  maintenance  of  a  social 
organization  of  people  interested  in  apiculture. 

2.  To  afford  a  means  of  recording  the  experience 
of  its  members. 

3.  To  promote  original  investigation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  bee  culture. 

4.  To  co-operate  in  securing  rational  legislation 
for  the  control  and  elimination  of  foul  brood. 

5.  To   stimulate  and  promote   the  bee   industry. 

6.  To  maintain  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
membership  when  they  are  in  the  right,  morally, 
socially,   and  legally. 

7.  "To  promote  and  encourage  improvements  in 
methods  of  handling  bees,  queens,  and  honey. 

Liberty,  Mo.  J.  F.   Diemer,   Sec. 


The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines,  la., 
December  10,  11,  12,  1913.  The  following  is  tiie 
program : 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    10,     10    A.    M. 

Address   by   President,    Frank   C.   x'ellet,    Atlantic; 

report   of    Secretary,    S.    W.    Snyder,    Center    Point; 

report  of  Treasurer,   C.  H.  True,  Edgewood;   reports 

of   standing  committees;    appointment  of  committees. 

1:00  P.   M. 

Some  side  lines  on  the  farm,  J.  W.  Jarnagin,  Des 
Moines.  Marketing  the  crop,  W.  P.  Southworth, 
Sioux  City.  Beekeeping  as  a  business,  B.  A.  Aldrich, 
Smithland.  Selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  J.  L. 
Strong,  Clarinda.     Ladies'   informal  meeting  in  sep- 


arate  room   in    charge  of   Miss    Nina    Secor,    Forest 
City. 

8:00  P.  M. 
Beekeeping  in   Europe,   C.   P.   Dadant,   Hamilton, 
Illinois. 

THURSDAY,   DECEMBER    11,    9    A.    M. 

Election  of  officers;  arrangement  of  apiary,  C.  H. 
True,  Edgewood.  Sweet  clover:  what  it  will  do  for 
the  farmers  and  beekeepers  of  Iowa,  by  Frank  Cov- 
erdvle,  Delmar.  This  address  alone  will  be  well 
worth  the  time  and  expense  of  a  journey  across  the 
State  to  every  beekeeper,  especially  those  combining 
beekeeping  with  other  branches  f  agriculture. 
1:00  p.   M. 

Beekeeping  as  a  side  line,  and  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
Hamlin  B.  Miller,  Marshalltown.  Modern  methods 
of  caring  for  extracted  honey,  E.  R.  Root,  Medina, 
Ohio-.  Mr.  Root's  address  will  be  followed  by  a 
demonstration  of  capping-melter,  power  extractor, 
and  other  machinery  for  the  large  producer,  by  Mr. 
Root  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Scranton,  of  Des  Moines. 
8:00  p.  M. 

How  may  we  increase  the  consumption  of  honey  ? 
Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City.  Increase,  J.  W.  Bitten- 
bender,  Knoxville.  Advertising,  Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney, 
Buck  Grove.  Comb  or  extracted  honey,  C.  L.  Pin- 
ney,    LeMars. 

FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    12,    9    A.    M. 

Beekeepers'  legal  status,  Russell  E.  Ostrus,  Attor- 
ney for  Iowa  Beekeepers'  Association,  Des  Moines. 
Treatment  of  disease,  Edward  G.  Brown,  Sergeant 
Bluff.  Helps  and  hindrances  in  dealing  with  foul 
brood,  J.  W.   Stine,   Salem. 

1:00  p.  M. 

Address,  Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Ames.  A  season's 
work,  F.  W.  Hall,  Colo.  Exhibits,  R.  H.  Longworth, 
Polk  City.  Every  member  is  invited  to  bring  sam- 
ples of  his  best  product,  and  to  come  prepared  to 
demonstrate  any  new  method  of  interest. 


In  September  I  advertised  in  all  the  bee  papers 
published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Soon 
I  was  flooded  with  letters  from  all  over  the  States, 
Canada,  and  several  foreign  countries,  including 
postage  for  various  sizes  of  packages.  As  fast  as 
I  received  them  I  booked  every  order,  and  began 
mailing  or  prepaid  express  until  my  5000  books 
were  gone.  I  then  got  another  lot,  and  they  were 
soon  gone!  I  then  had  to  wait  for  30,000  more  to 
be  printed,  and  they  were  delayed  two  weeks  by 
freight.  Over  600  orders  for  the  books  came  during 
this  delay,  some  asking  for  100  copies,  and  many 
wanting  more. 

The  League  fund  has  been  exhausted  in  printing, 
postage,  drayage,  freight,  and  help.  I  have  24.5 
orders  that  I  can  not  supply,  and  just  a  sample 
copy  I  can  send  with  return  postage  to  each'.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  can  not  supply  all  orders,  and  more  are 
coming  daily.  Certainly  the  thousands  of  books  I 
have  sent,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  good  cooks,  will 
create  a  great  demand  for  more  honey. 

I  bought  these  valuable  books  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.,  Medina,  Ohio,  and  I  believe  you  can  buy  them 
for  $4.50  per  100  copies.  With  these  orders  were 
reports  for  1913,  and  generally  beekeepers  were  sell- 
ing most  of  their  honey  in  a  home  market. 

Platteville,   Wis.,  Nov.  12.  N.  E.  France. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — Please  give  me  a  price  on 
one  dozen  Italian  queens.  I  used  25  of  your  queens 
last  fall  -which  I  got  through  MJr.  Hoshal,  and  have 
had  the  greatest  success  and  the  best  crop  of  honey 
since  I  began  keeping  bees.  I  can  probably  sell  a 
number  of  queens  to  my  neighbors  who  keep  a  few 
colonies  of  bees.  James  Marlow. 

Grimsby  Park,   Ont.,   Can.,   July  23. 


A  BEQUEST  FOR  THE  PRAYERS  OF  GOD  S  PEOPLE. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Gleanings  since  1908, 
and  can  say  that  I  enjoy  your  paper,  especially  A. 
I.  Root's  Home  papers.  May  God  bless  you,  and 
long  may  you  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health  and 
strength  to  continue  the  good  fight  against  liquor 
and  the  devil. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  put  the  saloon  out  of  our 
little  village  at  next  election.  Give  us  your  prayers, 
and  ask  God  to  help  us  put  them  out.  J.  T.  J. 

Percy,   111.,  Oct.   6. 
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Callender  Shoe-scraper 


Every  House- 

A glance  at  the 
Illustration 

keeper  will 
want  one 

t    11'     ^^^^/2      'flH^H 

will  tell  you 
why. 

^i^^-Wf 

Combination  Scraper  and  Brush 

Scrapes  the  mud  from  the  sole  of  the  shoe  and  cleans  the  sides  at  the  same  time.  Every 
housewife  should  have  one.  It  will  reduce  her  work  in  saving  the  time  necessarj'  to  clean 
rugs  and  floors,  which  otherwise  would  be  tracked  with  dust  and  dirt  from  the  street. 

It  is  made  of  the  finest  material;  no  screws  to  rust;  heavily  japanned.  Brushes  re- 
main stationary.     It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  change  the  brushes. 

f^very  household  needs  one  or  more. 

'D««AT->-k'iiiTT-k  f^ffo,W'  We  will  send  one  of  these  Callencler  Shoe-scrapers  as  premium  to  anv 
XTCliliUlll  V-'llCI  .  reader  who  sends  us  TWO  NEW  subscriptions  to  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
CULTURE  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  each. 

Postage  on  Canadian  subscriptions  15  cents  additional  for  each  trial  subscription  for  six  months. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 


A  BEEKEEPER  who  uses  cheap  shipping-cases  for  his  comb 
honey  isn't  necessarily  mean.     The   chances   are  he's 
thoughtless.     But  many  grocers  or  other  dealers  who 
receive  his  honey  will  not  accept  this  generous  view. 

Among  that  number  may  be  the  very  grocer  he  wants  to 
influence  most — the  one  who  has  the  best  trade  in  honey  in  that 
locality. 

So  he  should  use  good  shipping-cases,  such  as  we  make.  To 
use  them  is  economy,  not  an  expense. 

For  particulars  write  us  or  our  dealers,  or  consult  our  catalog. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 

New  York,     Chicago,     Philadelphia,     Washington,     Des  Moines. 
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NO.  501  SET  OF  QUALITY  KNIVES 


OUR  set  of  "  QUALITY  "  KNIVES  is 
made  up  of  one  8-inch  SLICER,  one 
6-inch  BUTCHER,  and  one  31/2-inch  PAR- 
ING-KNIFE. .  A  combination  of  three  of  the 
MOST  USEFUL  SIZES  and  DESIGNS  that 
one  can  have  in  his  home.  In  presenting  this 
set  of  knives  we  want  to  impress  upon  the 
trade  the  fact  that  these  knives  are  all  their 
name  implies,  QUALITY  IN  THE  STRICT- 
EST SENSE  OF  THE  WORD.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  cutlery  to  be 
had  for  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  MAKE 
ANY  THING  BETTER.  The  Set  is  MADE 
UPON  HONOR  THROUGHOUT  to  the  MI- 
NUTEST DETAIL.  BLADES  are  of  the 
VERY  BEST  TEMPERED  CRUCIBLE 
STEEL,  SWEDGED,  ETCHED,  and  FIN- 
ISHED with  the  Highest  Polish  it  is  possible 
to  put  on  metal.  Handles  are  GENUINE 
COCOBOLO,  Beveled  Edges,  Through  Tang 
with  Three  Large  Brass  Saw  Rivets.  'We 
ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  the  QUAL- 
ITY of  this  set  of  knives  to  be  Strictly  First 
Class  in  Every  Way  and  the  BEST  VALUE 
EVER  OFFERED.  LIST  PRICE  the  set 
$1.00  postpaid. 


Premium  Offer 

We  will  send  this  complete  set  of  knives 
postpaid  to  any  reader  who  sends  us  one  new 
yearly  subscriber  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture at  $1.00  per  year,  or  the  same  for  four 
new  six-months-trial  subscribers  at  25c.  each. 


PRICE 

$1.00 

PER  SET 
POSTPAID 


■;-r"^'<A 


A    WORD    OF    PRAISE   FOR   THE    PREMIUM    KNIVES. 

Calvert,  Ala.,  Oct.  22,  1913. 
77ie  -1.  /.  Hoot  Co,,  Medina,  Ohio. 

I  received  the  set  of  premium  knives  and  am  well  pleased 
with  them.  Yours  very  truly,  R.  Rhodenberger. 


No.  501  Set  of 

Quality  Knives 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  -    Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MEANS    SUCCESS    send  for  Annual  catalog  which  wUI  tell 

yoa  who   is  your  nearest   Distributer. 

INSURANCE     G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Wafertown,  WU. 
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EARLY-ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Apply  Here  just  as  they 
do  at  the  Factory 


As  Southwestern  distributors  of  ROOT'S  BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES,  we  are  very  glad  to  make  this  first  announcement  of 
a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  accompanied  by  cash,  to  our 
beekeeping  friends  throughout  this  territory. 

We  give  exactly  the  same  discount  that  is  granted  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  an  extra  saving  for 
you  in  ordering  from  us — FREIGHT.  Better  give  this  your  special 
attention  before  ordering  from  elsewhere. 

THE  CASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS  PLACED  IN 
DECEMBER  IS  4  PER  CENT. 

This  applies  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  beekeepers'  supplies 
except  a  few  special  articles.  On  large  general  orders  we  will 
allow  the  discount  on  some  of  the  excepted  articles,  not  exceeding 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  order. 

REMEMBER  WE  MANUFACTURE  THE  FAMOUS  WEED 
PROCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  are  turning  out 
comb  foundaion  of  the  finest  quality.  Include  what  you  will  need 
for  the  opening  of  next  season  in  your  early  order.  Shipment  may 
be  held  subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your  order 
in  now  and  save  5  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


®A®. 


"'""IHIiiillf  Q    gv^ 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANIOJ^ 

I  No  Christmas  Present  Like  it  for  Any  One 

in  Any  Home  at  Any  Price 

Give  it  to  whom  you  will,  you  will  find  all  the  family  looking  for  it.     It  is  more 

than  fifty-two  brimming  issues  of  the  finest  reading  the  world  ofiers — it  is  an  influence 

for  all  that  is  best  in  home  and  American  life. 

For  1914  there  are  Nine  Great  Serials  promisefl.  besides  250  shorter  stories  anrt  great  articles  by  the  world's  best 

talent.    The  Family  Page,  the  Boys'  Pasre,  the  (iirls'  Page,  the  Editorial  Page,  the  Doctor's  Corner,  and  a 

thousand  bits  of  humor  make  the  year  delightful.     Better  sett.e  this  gift  to-day. 


Christmas  present  Cowpon 

THIS  COUPON  OR  THE  NAME  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION  .SENT  WITH  S2.00  XM90 

FOR  THE  COMPANION  FOR  l'J14,  ENTITLES  THE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  TO 

1.  All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the   remaining  weeks  of  1913, 

including  the  Holiday  Numbers. 2.  The  Companion  Practical  Home 

Calendar  for  1914. 3.  All  the  issues  for  the  fifty=two  weeks  of  1914, 

until  January,  1915      all  for  $2.00.  52  times  a  year— not  12. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Your  Gra7idfather  Read  It^ 

Your  Father  Read  It^ 

Are  YOU  Reading  It? 


Buyin 
the  Farm 


''  What  would  you  consider  these  places  adjoining  yours  worth  ?" 

"  About  |30  an  acre." 

"  That  is,  if  you,  as  a  local  man,  went  to  buy  them  you  could  get  them  at  $30  an  acre?" 

;;  That's  it." 

'I  But  if  I,  as  an  outsider,  went  to  buy  them ," 

"  They'd  probably  size  you  up  as  from  town,  and  ask  you  $80  to  $100.    I've  known 

two  or  three  places  on  this  road  where  sales  have  been  spoiled  that  way." 
"  Meanwhile  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  tenants  for  thirty  years  and  have  gone 

back  in  value  from  |150  and  $200  to  $20  and  13) ." 

■'  Vcs,  it's  that  dog-in-the-manger  policy  that  has  hurt  us." 

Here  is  land  lying  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  section 
between  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut — a  valley  that  used  to  be  the  seat  of  an  old 
colonial  aristocracy,  where  most  of  the  buildings  could  not  be  replaced  now  for  less 
than  $20,000  or  $30,000. 

If  you  have  the  least  desire  to  own  a  bit  of  land  of  your  own  and  think  a  farm 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  you  should  read  the  series  of  six  articles  by  A.  C.  Laut 
telling  aboitt  the  bargains  in  old  farms,  on  good  roads,  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
New  York  City,  that  can  be  picked  up  at  from  $10  to  $50  an  acre.  A  thousami  dol- 
lars, actual  cash,  can  finance  a  25-acre  unimproved  farm  purchase. 


A  Living  From  the  Farm 

Then,  havinff  the  farm,  if  you  want  to  know  how 
to  live  and  to  make  a  living  out  of  it.  read  Back 
to  the  Farm— Net,  a  five-part  story  of  city  dwellers 
who  took  a  chance  iind  made  good  in  the  country. 

The  ;\'e/  is  wliat  they  got  out  of  it— what  you  can 
get  out  of  it:  Instruction,  health,  comfort,  content- 
ment, and  a  heritage  of  health  for  the  children. 

The  money  end  of  it?  The  author  paints  no  irides- 
cent rainbow  but  concludes  that  a  good  many  will 
succeed  along  a  modest  line  of  hard  work,  close  per- 
sonal attention,  i)Ianning  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
going  ahead  slowly,  being  on  the  jot)  all  the  year 
round.  A  better  licino  titan  you  yet  in  town  and 
a  life  more  worth  while. 


Dividends  From  the  Farm 

For  several  je;us  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  field  agents,  lias  tjeen  experimenting 
with  various  farms,  witli  the  owners'  co-operation, 
along  the  lines  of  sjstcm  and  efficiency.  We  are 
able  to  publish  the  results  in  a  series  of  four  arti- 
cles, under  the  title  Old  Farms  Made  New.  They 
tell  how  to  replan  a  farm  for  economy  in  time  and 
labor,  as  efficiency  experts  plan  a  factory. 

The  difference  is  the  difference  between  a  defli'it 
and  dividends. 

If  you  actually  become  your  own  boss  and  work 
at  getting  a  living  out  of  the  land,  there's  no  paper 
in  the  world  you  need  so  much  as 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

in  Combination  with  Other  Publications 


GLEANINGS  TN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

YOUTH'S  COI^fPANTON,  1   year  $2.00, 

GLEANINGS  IM  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

WOMAN'S  HOMK  COMPANION,  1  year  $1.50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE.  1  year  $1.50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE.  1  year  $1.50. 

GI^ANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE.  1  year  $L50 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE.  1  year  $1.50. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $L00, 
POPULAR  ELECTRICITY  AND 

WORLD'S  ADVANCE,  1  year  $1.5Q 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  DELINEATOR.  1  vear  $1.50. 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $L00, 

THE  DELINEATOR,  1  year  $1.50, 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE,  1  year  $1.50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  1  year  $5.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY,  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

FARM  JOURNAL,  5  years  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 
NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER,    1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

PRACTICAL  FARMER,  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IX  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

OHIO  FARMER,  1  year  $  .50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1   voar  $1.00, 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  1  year  $  .50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  1  year  $1.00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

FARM  POULTRY,  1  year  $  .50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER,  1  year  $L00, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER,  1  year  $  .50, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  1  year  $1.00, 

WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  (Chicago),  1  year  $1.00, 


Both  for  $2  40 
Both  for  $2.00 
Both  for  $2.00 
Both  for  $2.00 

All  for  $3.15 

Both  for  $1  85 

Both  for  $2.00 

All  for  $3.15 

Both  for  4.25 
Both  for  $1.50 
Both  for  $1.25 
Both  for  $1.50 
Both  for  $1.50 
Both  for  $1.15 
Both  for  $1.15 
Both  for  $1.50 
Both  for  $1.15 
Both  for  $1.50 
Both  for  $1.15 
Both  for  $1.25 


Because  of  additional  postage  required,  these  offers  DO  NOT  APPLY  IN  CANADA, 
NOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  NOR  TO  RESIDENTS  OF  CITIES  IN  WHICH  THE 
MAGAZINES  ARE  PUBLISHED  if  extra  postage  is  required  to  mail  the  publication  to 
such  subscribers.  -  -  -  -  All  orders  handled  very  promptly. 

Subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  first  possible  issue  unless  othei-wise  stated. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 


DECEMBER  15,    1913 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 


MEANS 


GOOD  QUALITY,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKMANSHIP 
CAREFUL  PACKING 
EFFICIENT    SERVICE 


Send  for  Annaal  Catalog  which  will  teM 
yoa  who  U  your  nearest  Dutribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


'^falcon''  Bee  Supplies 

....  Every  Thing  for  the  Beekeeper 

Take  advantage  of  the  early-order  discount,  send  us  your  list  ot  requirements,  and  we  will 
quote  you  our  v^ery  best  factory  prices  and  discounts. 

Having  recently  constructed  an  eight-car-capacitj^  kiln,  and  having  enlarged  our  power 
plant,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Falcon  "  Supplies  speak  for  themselves.     Don't  delaj^  3'our  order,  but  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunitj'  and  let  us  ship  the  goods  at  j  our  convenience. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 


Where  the  good  beehives  come  from 


This  is  the  title  of  a 
newly  revised  book 
by  E.  R.  Root,  going 
into  full    details  on 

Construction  of 

Double-walled  Hives 

and  in  general 

How  to  Winter  Bees 
Outdoors 

It  will  save  many 
times  its  cost  in  one 
winter.   .    Price  10c. 


PtiblisHed  by 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


That  question  has  been  argued  "time 
and  again,"  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.     .     It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


.00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


"Buying  Cheap  Goods  to  Save  Money  is  Like  Stopping  the  Clock  to  Save  Time"  ^"^  *°/  ^nnnai  cauiog  which  wai  teii 
[ItPaystoSuy  LEWIS  BEEWARE-Always  the  Sanie-Always Standard  rB.tlu^Zarwa\e°o:^'wu; 


HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  hone}'  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  IJnless  otherwise 
Stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  (from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elimin- 
ated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

EASTERN    GRADING    RULES    FOR    COMB    HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood 
well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  white," 
"  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW    HONEY-GRADING    RULES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO     STATE     BEEKEEPERS'     ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER    13,     1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey,  combs, 
and  cappings  white,  and  n^t  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  131/^   ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
light  amber;  combs  and  cappings  from  white  to 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood:  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13 14  ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;   not  projecting  beyond  the   wood,    and  en- 
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tirely  capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no 
section   in   this   grade  to   weigh  less  than    12   ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark  ;   wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amLer. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honev. 


Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb, 
16  to  17;  white  e.xtracted,  10  to  11.  Beeswax,  30. 
There  is  an  active  demand  for  white  comb  honey. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  6.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Columbus. — Fancy  white  comb  brings  17%  ;  No. 
1  white  comb,  16%  to  17;  only  a  fair  demand,  on 
account  of  approaching  holidays. 

The  Evans  &  Turner  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  2. 


Indianapolis. — Honey  is  now  moving  freely. 
Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16  to  17;  No.  1  white, 
one  cent  less;  finest  extracted,  9  to  10  cts.  in  square 
five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  and 
producers  are  being  paid  32  cts.  in  cash  or  trade. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  6.     Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Liverpool. — The  market  for  Chilian  honey  is  very 
dull,  and  there  is  practicallv  no  business  being  done. 
For  pile  X,  $8.40  is  quoted;  pile  1,  $6.96  to  $7.20; 
pile  2,  $6.48;  pile  3,  $6.00;  pile  4,  $5.52.  By  the 
steamships  Florence  and  Ville  du  Havre,  767  bar- 
rels arrived. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  Nov.  28.  Taylor  &  Co. 


Schenectady. — The  holiday  rush  is  now  on,  and 
the  honey  market  is  quiet.  We  can  not  understand 
why  there  is  less  honey  used  at  this  time;  but  the 
wholesale  market  is  generally  dull  during  the  latter 
part  of  December.  We  do  not  change  quotations, 
but  stock  is  moving  slowly. 

Charles  MacCulloch. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5. 

Honey  reports  continued  on  page  5. 
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DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES 


FOR  LEWIS  BEEWARE 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yoa  who  is  your  nearest  Distributer. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having  Fancy  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.     We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     No  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.     We  remit  the  very 

day  shipment  is  received. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "The  Busy  Bee  Men"  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  wax 
from  the  slumgum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for  render- 
ing.   Write  for  full  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  We  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 

Early-order  discount  this  month  is  4  per  cent. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

8146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 
Idaho  Palls. — Comb  honey  is  all  sold.     We  quote 
fancy  white  extracted,  in  60-lb.  tins,  at  7  cts. 
Idaho   Honey-producers'    Association, 
Idaho  Falls,   Dec.   6.  F.  C.   Bowman. 


Buffalo. — There  is  not  much  change  in  our  honey 
market  since  our  last  quotation.  Demand  is  slow, 
and  no  signs  are  in  sight  that  look  any  better.  No. 
1  to  fancy  white  comb  brings  16  to  17;  No.  2  ditto, 
14  to  15;  No.  1  buckwheat  comb,  13  to  14;  white 
extracted,  8  i,A  to  9;  dark,  6%  to  71/2.  Beeswax 
brings  2S  to  30.      Receipts  of  comb  honev  are  light. 

Buffalo,  Dec.  8.  W.  C.  Townsend. 


Denver. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
honey,  and  our  jobbing  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $2.70; 
choice,"  $2.57;  No.  2,  $2.43;  extracted  white,  8  to 
9  cts.  light  amber,  7  to  7^/2.  We  are  in  the  market 
for  beeswax,  and  pay  30  cts.  per  lb.  in  cash,  and  32 
in  trade,  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey-peoducers'  Association, 

Denver,  Col.,  Dec.  6.       Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


New  York. — We  quote  as  follows  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  Dec.  9 : 
Quiet  market  with  most  outside  quotations  full. 
Clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb.,  16;  ditto  No.  1,  15; 
ditto  No.  2,  13 ;  clover  extracted,  per  lb.,  8  V2  to  9 1/^  ; 
buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb.,  12 ;  West  Indian,  extract- 
ed, per  gal.,  60  to  62.  Supplies  of  choice  domestic 
wax  are  very  light,  and  market  closes  firm  in  range 
of  32  to  34. 

New  York,  Dec.  9.  New  York  Branch. 


Zanesville. — Despite  the  proximity  of  the  holi- 
days, when  a  lull  is  usually  to  be  expected,  the  de- 
mand for  honey  continues  fairly  good.  Ruling  prices 
to  the  retail  grocery  trade  are  as  follows:  Fancy 
white,  20;  No.  1  white,  181/^  to  19;  light  amber,  17. 
Extracted  in  five-gallon  cans,  9%  to  11,  according 
to  quantity.  This  applies  to  best  grades,  as  there  is 
little  demand  for  off  grades  here.  Producers  are 
paid  30  cts.  cash,  32  trade,  for  beeswax  of  good 
average  quality.  Wax  wholesales  at  40  cts.  up,  ac- 
cording to  quantity. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Dec.  3.  E.  W.  Peirce. 


Albany. — The  honey  market  is  easing  off,  as  the 
demand  is  falling  off.  Stock  and  receipts  are  light, 
but  demand  is  light;  and  as  cold  weather  advances 
it  will  not  increase  any.  The  weather  for  two  months 
has  been  very  favorable.  We  quote  fancy  white 
clover,  16;  medium,  15;  buckwheat  and  mixed,  13  to 
14.  Extracted  is  verj'  dull,  and  stock  is  accumulat- 
ing. Prices  favoring  the  buyer  will  be  lower  before 
we  can  move  the  accumulations.  We  quote  nominal, 
but  do  not  refuse  offers.  Buckwheat  e.xtracted,  7  to 
7%  :  mixed  clover,  7  to  7^2  ;  white  clover,  8  to  8%. 
Beeswax,   31  to  32. 

Albany,   N.  Y.,  Dec.  4.  H.  R.  WRIGHT. 


St.  Louis. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  has  im- 
proved somewhat,  but  is  not  nearly  what  it  should 
be.  The  market  is  well  supplied,  especially  the  fancy 
white  western  stock.  There  is  also  quite  an  abun- 
dance of  Southern  comb  honey  in  this  market.  We 
are  quoting  to-day  in  a  jobbing  way,  fancy  comb 
honey  at  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14;  light  amber,  11  to  12; 
dark  amber,  9  to  10;  bv  the  case,  fancy  white  comb 
honey,  $3.00  to  $3.25;  No.  1,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  light 
amber,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  dark  amber,  $1.75  to  $2.00 
per  case;  light-amber  extracted,  in  barrels  and  half- 
barrels,  6%  and  5-gal.  cans,  7%.  Beeswax  is  in 
good  demand  at  32  for  prime.  Inferior  and  impure 
sells  for  less.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  8. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


AT  4^0 


Throughout   the 
Country 

Medina  i.s  known  to 
thousands  interested  in 
the  culture  of  bees. 

Likewise  has  the  Sav- 
ings Deposit  Bank  Co., 
of  Medina,  become 
known  to  hundreds  of 
people  far  and  near — 
they  are  mailing  their 
funds  for  deposit  at  4 
per  cent  interest  with 
this  strong  million-dol- 
lar institution. 

Banking  by  Mail  is  a 
practical  plan  which  as- 
sures safety,  privacy, 
and  liberal  interest  on 
your  money. 

Write  for  more  infor- 
mation. 
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A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
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ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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At  least  two  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenues  of 
some  railways  is  spent  in  satisfying  claims  for  dam- 
ages. On  the  Boston  &  Maine,  for  example,  damage 
to  property  and  personal  injuries  entailed  an  expen- 
diture of  over  $800,000  in  1911.  On  another  rail- 
way, at  the  end  of  one  year's  business,  claims 
amounting  to  nineteen  millions  were  pending.  The 
"  claim  agent  "  must  combine  in  himself  many  varied 
qualities,  and  J.  O.  Fagan  (the  expert  so  widely 
Known  as  "the  Railway  Signal  Man")  makes  us 
intimate  with  him  in  interesting  experiences  on  the 
"  human  side."  The  article  is  one  of  hundreds  an- 
nounced by  The  Youth's  Companion  for  1914. 


GET 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 
FOR  YOUR  HONEY 


USING    LEWIS   SECTIONS     send  for  Ammal  catalog  which  will  tell 
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A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager. 
Established  1873.  CIRCULATION  35,000.  Issaed  semi-monthly. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inc!i. 

SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:   Fourth-page,  $12.30;   half-page, 

$25.00 ;  page,  $50.00. 
Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  ten  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  oi-  objectionable  ad\ertisin.g  accepted. 
Column  width,  2%  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2  (regular  magazine  page). 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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A  Day  with  Edison 

/  feel  bully  today,  I  slept  only 
four  hours  last  night/^ 

is  customary  morning  greeting  of  the  great  inventor  after  one  of  the  big 
he  delights  in,  gives  an  insight  into  his  wonderful  recuperative  powers, 
which  enable  him   to  "come  back"  constantly,  with  undiminished 
vim  and  energy,  after  the  most  arduous  work. 

To  realize  how  fully  ]\Ir.  Edison  hves  up  to  his  soubriquet  of 
"the  Human  Dynamo,"  you   must  read  the  intensely  inter- 
esting  account    of    one    of   his   ordinary     days   (a     mere 
eighteen  hours  or  so)  in 

POPULAR  ELECTRICITY 

AND  THE 

WORLD'S  Advance 

for  December 

Mr.W.  H.  Meadowcroft,  the  author,  has  worked  for  years  side 
by  side  with  the  great  inventorand  enjoys  his  confidence.  He 
is,  therefore,  able  to  give  you  an  intimate  view  of  Mr.  Edison 
through  every  moment  of  his  long  and  strenuous  day.     From 
the  time  the  great  man  arises  in  the  morning  until  he  retires, 
far  into  the  night,  3"0U  will  follow  his  goings  and  comings;  be  with 
him  in  his  laboratory',  shop  and  test  room;  so  close  that  you  get  a 
glimpse,  even,  of  his  wonderfully  interesting  mail  from  all  over  the 
civilized  world  and  read  the  queer  and  freakish  problems  pro- 
pounded to  him.     With   Edison   it  is  half  an  hour  here,  twenty 
minutes  there,  ten  minutes  another  place,  meeting  instantly  and 
squarely  a  staggering  number  of  difficult  situations  and  intricate 
problems.     You  will  wonder  at  the  many  things  he  does  in  a  day 
and  how  he  makes  every  minute  and  every  second  count. 
Among  other  stirring  articles  in  this  same  issue 

Now  On  Sale  At  Your  Newsdealer^s 

are:  Dr.  Carrell's  Living  Machine  — First  Photographs  of  Schroeder-Stranz 
Expedition— Electrocution  in  Arkansas— Filming-  a  Raid  on  lloonshiners— Uncle 
Sam  as  a  Motion  Picture  Man— Fightins;  Forest  Fires— Attacked  bv  "The  Little 
Ice  Devils"— Batson's  Trans-Atlantic  Flyer— Magic  Flats— World's  Mortar  Fire 
Record-Electric  Dynamite  Truck  in  City 
Streets— Iron  Making  in  Central  Africa— 
and  these  are  only  typical  of  the 


200  Fascinating  Subjects 

of  devouring  interest  which,  \vith 

200  Absorbing  Illustrations 

give  you  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
magazines.  Just  note  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  good  things: 

MOTION  PICTURE  DEPARTMENT  ot  latest  photo  plays  and  stories  with  all  the  fas- 
cinating details  .if  in.^tiiMi  pieture  production. 

WORLD'S  PICTURE  GALLERY  of  striking  photographs  from  everywhere.  History  in 
the  making.     WouderfuU.v  interesting 

THE  GREAT  ELECTRICAL  SECTION  tells  simply  and  entertainingly  the  fascinating 
stor.v  of  electricity  andliow  to  make  and  do  things  with  it  yourself. 

MANY  OTHER  LIVE  ARTICLES  on  modern  progress  in  alt  lines.  Vivid,  living  pictures 
and  stories  of  the  world  in  action— interest ing— educational— uplifting.  This  immense 
entertainment  of  138  Pages— 200  Subjecta— 200  Illustratious— awaits  von  in 

POPULAR  ELECTRICITY  iZ  WORLD'S  ADVANCE 


ftlAR  ElECTRICITIf 


fof  December' 


15c 


a    Copy 

Get    It  Today  From    Your   Ne^vsdealer. 

If  yovir  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and 
your  own  name  and  address  w  ith  15c  for  a  copy  postpaid 

POPULAR  ELECTRICITY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  350  No.  Clark  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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HONEY  ^°"^'* 


Sold. 


Central  Ohio 
Honey  Market 

Finest  quality  WHITE -CLOVER  honey  a 
specialty.  Producers  who  have  not  yet  sold 
their  crop  should  write.  Those  who  have  dis- 
posed of  their  crop  and  are  in  need  of  more 
for  their  trade,  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  at 
lowest  prices  consistent  with  highest  quality 
and  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
The  correspondence  of  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  is  especially  solicited,  as  I  am  in  po- 
sition to  furnish  a  grade  of  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  that  will  suit  tlie  most  exacting 
trade.  If  interested,  write  for  quotations 
and  full  description  of  tlie  line, 

Bee  Supplies 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your  order  for 
supplies  for  use  next  season.  The  prospect 
was  never  brighter,  and  there  is  every  thing 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  ordering  before 
the  spring  rush  is  on.  Ask  for  revised  price 
list  and  early-order  discounts. 


Root  Quality  and  Pelrce  Service 
from  Ohio's  Supply  Center 


E.  W.  Pcirce,  Zanesvillc,  0. 

Alrdome  Bldfi.,  South  Sixth  St. 


INCREASE  Your SALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distr  bjtion  of  Our  Booklet  ... 

THE  USEORHONEY  IN  COOKING 

The  lai:j  eiliriori  is  reaily  tor  distribution,  and  may  be 
had  in  (luantities  at  reasonable  rates.  The  back  cover 
pag'e  affords  space  for  a  display  advertisement.  As  this 
booklet  contains  no  advertising-  whatever,  it  can  be 
employed  with  telling-  effect.  Better  order  your  suppl.v 
early.  Sample  and  prices  in  quantities  on  application. 
Fift.v-elg-ht  pag-es:  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  valu- 
able recipes  in  which  honey  is  used.  Just  the  book  for 
every  household.     A  two-cent  stamp  will  bring- a  copy. 

Address  the  PuLlishers 

THE  A,  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


BEEKEEPERS.  ATTENTION! 

If  you  have  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer,  send 
us  samples  of  quality;  state  quantities,  and  how  pack- 
ed. We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  3Ic  cash  for  nice,  bright,  clean  betswax. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

486  Canal  Street 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


CHAS.  J.  WILLIAMSON,  McLachlen  Building:,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  to 
Keep  Bees 


By 

A.nna  Botsford  ComstocK 


This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  be- 
ginner. Nothing  better.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
learning  beekeeping  by  their  own  ef- 
fort. Having  commenced  beekeeping 
three  times,  the  talented  author  is  in 
a  position  to  furnish  the  right  kind 
of  advice.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in 
ordering  this  book.  It  is  charmingly 
written  and  easily  understood. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid  by 

^he  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  OHio 


i^a  —  ^  A  ^^  __     is  the  Shipping  Center  of 

DOSlOn   New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


182  Friend  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG 


No  Express  on  lots  over 
$10  .No  commission. 
You  get  value  received 
when  you  ship  to    .    .    . 

GEORGE  E.  KRAMER 

Valencia,  Pa. 


Finest  published, 128 

pages  practical  facts,   180  beautiful  pictures. 

Tells  ho w  to  breed,  hatch,  feed  and  market  by 

latest  improved  methods.     All  about  Runner 

ducks  and  52  other  pure-bred  varieties.   This 

50  cent  book  and  lowest  price  list  of  best  fovi'ls, 

eggs,  incubators,  supplies,  etc.,  only  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  97,  Clarinda.Iowa 


The  famous  polar  explorer,  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton, 
who  preceding  Amundsen  and  Scott  in  the  antarctic, 
succeeded  in  reaching  what  was  then  "  the  farthest 
south,"  describes,  in  an  article  written  for  Tht 
Youth's  Companion,  the  qualities  that  lead  to  success 
in  polar  work,  and  illustrates  them  by  thrilling  in- 
cidents drawn  from  actual  experiences  in  the  ice. 
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PROTECTION  HIVE 


The  Shallow  Metal-roof  Cover  and  the  outside 
rim  make  a  divisible  deep  cover  which  can  be 
handled  togrether  or  in  part.     They  eliminate 
the  chaff-tray  nuisance  and  the  heavy  bungle- 
some   deep  cover    in    manipulation.     The    rim 
holds  the  overhead  packing  in  winter,  and  acts 
as  a  super  protector  at  other  times.     This  com- 
bination   is  the  finest  in  hive  construction  on 
the  market  to-day.  ..... 

Dead-air  spaces  or  packing,  as  you  prefer;  ]/% 
material  in  the  outer  wall.  Special  circular 
showing  16  large  illustrations  will  explain  all. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW 

would  hke  very  much  to  enroll  a  goodly  number  of  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1914. 
We  are  printing  400  extra  sets  of  the  REVIEW  for  the  last  half  of  1913;  and  as  long  as 
they  last  they  will  be  included  free  to  all  new  paid-in-advance  subscribers  for  1914.  All 
progressive  beekeepers  should  subscribe  for  two  or  three  good  bee  journals.  We  are 
making  a  special  low  price  on  the  REVIEW  when  clubbed  with  other  bee  journals. 

Here  is  a  f  GLEANINGS,  one  year,  $1.00  |  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  j.^  50 

good  one:  I  The  REVIEW,  one  year,  $1.00  J 

Here      f  GLEANINGS,  one  year,  $1.00  ) 

is  an-    \  AMER.  BEE  JOURNAL,  1  yr.,  $1.00  \   A'l  Three  for  $2.00. 

other:    (  The  REVIEW,  one  year,  $1.00  J 

THE  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW,  NORTH  STAR.  MICHIGAN 


To  take  advan- 
tage of  this  low 
price,  all  remit- 
tances should  be 
addressed  — 


Beats  ^ 
Electric= 

or 

Gasoline 


^EN    DAYS 

S^REE 

"SEMKOMMEV 


Without  sending  a  cent  you  can  use  this 
economical  oilU  ght  10  days  Free,  then  return  at  our  ex- 
pense if  not  Batisfled.  Gives  powerful  white  incan- 
descent light,  burns  over  50  hours  on  one  gallon  Kero- 
sene (coal  oil}.  Ko  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean, 
won't  explode.  Guaranteed.  We  uant  one  person  in 
each  locality  to  refer  customers  to.  a  ^«  £■  M^^ 
Write^for  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  AGtniO 
OFFER  — agents'  wholesale  prii'es  U\|  A  MT^n 
and  learn  how  to  get  ONE  FREE.  "»*•'  •  ^^^ 
Make  mf.ney  evening  and  spare  time.  One  farmer  cleared 
over  $500  in  6  weeks.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  360  Aladdin  BIdg.,  Chicago,  lllinol» 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT, 

PEUNING  SHEAE 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 

528  S.  Division  A., 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  baric. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


The  Management  o\ 
OUT  AFIARIES 

72-page  book  by  the  well-known 
writer  G.  M.  Doolittle,  New  York 


Non-swarming,  or  the  control  of  swarms  in 
the  home  yard,  is  a  comparatively  easy 
i:)roblem;  but  the  securing  of  perfect  control 
of  the  swarming  impulse  in  four  or  five 
yards  located  some  distance  from  your 
dwelling  is  not  so  easily  accomplished.  The 
author  tells  how  he  secured  this  and  an 
average  of  1141/2  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  a 
poor  season.  His  latest  methods  are  fully 
described  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  above. 
1913  edition  ready  for  mailing.  Price  50  cts. 
postpaid.     Order  now  from  the  publishers. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Pouder." 


This  Bee-supply  House  is  Twenty- 
five  Years  Old  This  Month 

This  advertising  business  is  an  interestng  subject,  and  I  have  given  it 
hard  study  for  just  twenty-five  years.  An  expert  advertising  man 
of  this  city,  Mr.  Carl  D.  Spencer,  has  this  to  say  in  one  of  his  an- 
nouncements :  "  In  September  I  canvassed  over  two  hundred  homes 
and  asked  questions.  I  learned  this:  That  practically  everybody 
reads  advertisements;  that  nearly  everybody  doubts  the  truth  of 
advertisements  generally;  that  most  people  do  not  separate  the  true 
from  the  false,  but  discount  what  is  said  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  them ; 
that  almost  every  one  has  been  tricked  into  spending  money  through 
false  or  misleading  advertisements.  They  blame  the  business  man 
and  not  the  magazines  because  false  advertising  is  permitted,  and 
every  one  desires  a  means  by  which  she  or  he  may  recognize  a  truth- 
ful advertisement." 

The  above  interested  me  greatly,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  a  solu- 
tion as  to  how  to  have  my  advertising  identified  as  the  genuine  arti- 
cle. I  have  never  overrated  my  class  of  goods.  In  bee  supplies  I 
simply  say  that  the  goods  which  1  handle  are  the  Root  make,  and  that 
speaks  volumes.  I  receive  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  those  who 
have  dealt  here,  and  these  same  friends  are  recommending  my  goods 
to  their  neighbors.  In  shipping  large  orders  of  bee  supplies,  there  is 
a  declining  scale  of  prices  on  quantity  lots,  and  I  save  this  for  my  pa- 
trons, often  unexpectedly  to  them,  but  gratefully  received  as  a  rebate. 
Frequently  neighbors  club  together  and  secure  their  supplies  in  one 
shipment,  thus  creating  a  saving  in  the  aggregate  cost  as  well  as  in 
transportation  charges.  I  should  like  to  place  my  catalog  of  supplies 
in  your  hands,  which  shows  the  new  schedule  of  prices,  and  gives  list 
of  discounts  offered  for  early  orders.  I  also  include  with  each  catalog 
a  letter  which  I  should  like  to  have  you  read. 

Just  now  I  am  advertising  finest  extracted  honey  by  parcel  post.  I  am 
mailing  tight-seal  cans  containing  four  quarts,  two  quarts,  and  one 
quart,  and  also  paper  honey-jars  filled  with  granulated  honej'.  With 
these  paper  honey-jars  one  can  peel  off  the  waxed  paper  and  leave 
a  beautiful  cone  of  white  granulated  honey  to  serve  on  the  table,  and 
I  assure  you  that  this  has  never  been  equaled  in  any  confection.  This 
is  strong  language ;  but  if  you  receive  a  sample  you  will  admit  that 
my  advertisement  is  not  overdrawn.  I  have  mailed  these  goods  to 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  to  many  small  towns,  without  a 
failure  thus  far.  Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  one  of  these  pack- 
ages mailed  to  some  of  your  friends  as  a  Christmas  souvenir.  Can 
you  think  of  a  nicer,  sweeter  token?  If  interested  let  me  mail  you 
my  descriptive  circular  with  price  list.  I  will  also  include  price  list 
of  honey  to  be  shipped  in  larger  quantities. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

873  Masaapiiusetts  Avenue 
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I  CU/IO  UIX/CO  ARE  BUILT  LIKE  FURNITURE 
LtVflO   nlYCO  ARE  PERFECT  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 


Send  for  Annual  Catalog  which  will  tell 
yon  who  is  yoar  nearest  Distribnter. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Established  1885 


We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  USE 

bee  supplies  you  should  have  our  catalog. 

We    sell    the  best    No.  25  jar  made. 

Heavy  cartons  that  protect  honey. 

I.J.  STRINGHAM.  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
Apiaries,  QUn  Cove,  L.  I. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest    catalog    price.    Two  lines  of  railroad — 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

J.B.  MASON,  Manager 


FRENCH'S 

THE  ORIGINAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  us  for  information. 
Booklet  and  circulars  free. 

THE   R.  T,   FRENCH   COMPANY,   Mustard-Makers 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.     Department  D. 


Special  Sale  of  Honey 


WE  HAVE  produced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
tracted honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  honej',  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  from  prominent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  following  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 


Alfalfa, 
Sweet  Clover, 
White  Clover, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Bass  wood, 


Palmetto, 
Orange, 
Light  Amber, 
Dark  Amber, 
Buckwheat. 


We  have  some  verj^  fine  lots  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  White-clover 
Comb  Honey,  For  those  who  have  not 
secured  a  good  crop,  and  are  wanting 
some  fine  lots  for  their  trade,  we  can  fur- 
nish them  any  desired  quantity. 

Write  for  our  special  prices. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


...».  ..^^w^   If  you  want  a  cheap 
NO  MORE    and  safe  method  for 
RABBITS    keeping      RABBITS 
and    BORERS  out  of 
your  orchard, paint  your  trees  with  ' '  SuL- 
focide"  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.     Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.    "SuL- 
focide' 'solves  the  rabbit  problemAVrite 
today  for  booklet, "SuLFOCiDE, Sure  pro. 
tecti  n  from  rabbits  and  borers."      Ad- 
dress B.G.  Pratt  Co. .50  Church  St..N.Y. 


"Griggs  SavM  Your  Freight" 


TOLE 


•  !• 


"Griggs  Saves  Your  Freigiit" 


is  the  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaming  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  60-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  cans  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEESWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  day  the 
order  is  recevied.     If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       -       TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

"  Griggrs  is  always  on  the  job." 
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New  Goods  Arriving! 

We  are  getting  our  stock  for 
next  season,  and  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  order  for  any  sup- 
plies you  are  to  use  next  year. 
A  folder,  with  new  prices,  will 
be  mailed  you  on  request.    .    . 

The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


have:  you  seen  it? 


THE 


N^^  American  Bee  Journal 


Friend  Dadant: — Say,  do  you  folks  know  that 
the  Old  Rehable  is  just  more  than  forging  to  the 
front?  Yours  truly, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  9.         A.  D.  D.  Wood. 


NEW  Editor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  Illustrated 

Free  Sample  Copy  $1.00  a  Year 

C.  P.  DADANT  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 

American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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PAY  NO  TRIBUTE  TSul?!! 
Reduce  YOUR  Cost  of  Living! 


"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  " 

Whypaytribute  to  machinery  and  oil  trusts?  Have  your 
farm  work  done  by  eng-ines  at  factory  prices;  save  money 
on  your  engine  and  on  its  operation.  Kerosene  is  gret- 
ting  lower  in  price,  gasoline  is  constantly  advancing:. 

The  Amazing  Detroit  Kerosene  Engine 

—sold  to  you  at  factory  prices,  is  the  engine  which  will  help 
you  beat  the  Trusts.  It  runs  on  cheap 
kerosene  (coal  oil),  uses  alcohol,  distil- 
late or  gasoline  also— runs  in  citherdirec- 
tion— has  only  3  moving  parts— throttle 
governed— water  cooled — speed  controlled 
while  running — sold  on  5-year  guarantee 
and  15  days'  trial.  Every  engine  tested 
and  shipped  ready  to  run. 

Cams       ^1  f%  Sprockets 

Gears      Mil  Cranking: 

Valves    II V  Trouble 


NO  IE  NO 

Engine  pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  cream,  grinds 
leed,  shells  corn,  does  other  farm 
work.  Simplest  engine  in  the  world. 
Why  pay  trust  prices  when  you  can 
get  the  Amazing  Detroit  at  factory 
prices?  Write  today  for  catalog  and 
special  introductory  prices. 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  373  Beilevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Heat-retaining 
STONE  OVEN  BOTTOM 
Dustless  Ash  Sifter— "No  Odor"  Hood 

re  e-xclusive  "  IMPERIAL"  features. 
Guarantee  better  cooking  and  baking 
besides  saving  J^  labor  and  H  fuel. 
You  can  have  an    absolutely   Free 
Trial  in  Your  Home  for  30  Days. 
Ko  obligation.     You  have  no  dealer's 
irnfit  or  freight  charges  to  pay. 
Credit  if  you  want  it. 
Write  today  for  special  prices 
[and   FREE    Book   on  Ranges 
^aud  Heaters, 

WEZlllliU  Tlie  Imperial  Sleel  Range  Co. 

1  i40Detroil  Ave,,  Cleveland,  0, 


LIKE 


MofHERBAKED 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 


Get  the  Facts! 


276. coo 
poultry 
raisers 
are  making  money  the  Belle  City  way.    They 
tell  you  how  in  my  new  Book  of  "Hatching 
Facts."  Free  to  you.  Illus- 
trates in  actual  colors  my 
S-Times  World's  Cham- 
pion Belle  City 
You  get  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  prize  winning  World's  Cham- 

6 ion  machines.   Backed  by  my  Money- 
aek   Guaranty.       Jim  Rohan,  Pres    kl  Months' Home  Test 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,      Box     69.       Racine,  Wis* 


FREE  BOOK 
ON  FERTILIZERS 

IWO  Advertising  in  it,  althoug-h 

our  fertilizers  follow  all  its  re- 
quirements. If  you  are  not  already 
using-  or  selling-  our  goods,  it  might 
pay  you  to  look  them  up.  We  make 
a  fair  business  proposition  for  live 
agents.  Ask  our  office  nearest 
you  to  send  you  the  book,  addres- 
sing your  request  to 
Manager  Gro-%ver*s  Department 
in  whatever  office  addressed. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


Boston,  Mass. 
New  York.  N.  Y, 
Philadelpiiia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Pensacola,  Fla. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Monteromery,  Ala. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
SpartansBurg,  S.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Norfolk,  Va. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut.  raw  bone.    It  *^    a 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  egg-making  material  as  grain  and 
takes   the  place  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowls'  diet.    That's  why  It 
gives  more  eggs — greater  fertility,  stronger  cliicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  '■^lltl  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones   with  adhering 

meat  and  gristle.     Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.     Never  clogs. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial.    No  money  down.    Send  for  our  free  books  today. 

F.  W.  MAWN  CO. Box   37      MILFORD.  MASS 
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Coward 


ense 


Designed  to  protect  children's  feet  and 
aid  shapely  growth.  ^Graduated  heel- 
seat  steadies  the  ankle;  Coward  Exten- 
sion Heel  supports  arch  muscles — broad 
tread  leaves  the  great  toe  unhampered, 
encouraging  a  sprightly,  confident  walk 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  30  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  Filled. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St..  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


A     THE"BEST"LIGHT 


A  portable,  pure  white,  steady,  eafe 
lipht.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
2  ct9.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
forcatalogf.    Do  not  delay. 

THM  BKST  lilOHT  CO. 
306  E.  fitbSt..  Canton,  Oblo 


MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


40  ACRES  S*« 

grC'sn  e,  Americus  and  other  best 
o\  i*rl>ojirers.  Get  ucquainted 
olfer  for  testing.  Send  us  10c 
lor  mailing  expense,  and  we 
will  St  ml  you  6  hieh  quality 
(■\erbeuriiie  plants  (worth  $1) 
11  ml  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
iclunded.  Catalogue  with  his- 
toi\  FREE  if  you  write  today. 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO. 

Box   130  OSAGE,  IOWA 


Write  for  Factory  Prices 

You  save   middlemen's    profits     We 
Bhip,  freight  prepaid,  our 

QUAKER  CITY  IVIILLS 

on  ten  days'  free  trial.   23  Btyles,  hand  power  to  20 

h.  p.  Orinda  meal  of  all  deeoripUon,  cobs  or  corn, 

the  finest  possible.    Get  at  once  our  catalogue,  also 

book  on  farm  supply  bargains. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co.,     Dept.,  R  374B-50 

Fithert  St..  Philadelpbia.  Pa.    Dept..  63703-11  So.  Ashland  Ave,  Chicago 


I  Direct  from 

I  factory,  ireight 

^^    ^ piepaid.    Over 

150  styles  for  every 

parpose.  all  Double  oat- 

^^— i-        ^xxTiized.  13c  per  rod  up.  New 

^^  Bargain  Catalog  and  Sainple  to  test, 

^ALL  FREE.     Mail  postal  NOW.  to    ^ 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.        ^ 

Dept.   01  Cleveland,  Ohio 


of  Chicken 
Profits— FREE 


Old  Trusty 


The  new  issue  of  the  famous  Old  Trusty  book  is 
now  ready  to  mail.  Send  Johnson  your  name  and 
get  the  bedrock  facts  on  making  profits  with 
chickens.  Learn  how  Johnson  started  half  a  mil- 
lion people  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  with  his 
No  other  maker  can 
come  within  $4  or  $5 
_  of  .Johnson's  1914 
prices  on  this  highest  quality  hatchi-r  Ami  John- 
son pays  freight.  Orders 
filled  the  day  received  — 
90  days  trial.  You  suc- 
ceed or  trade  back. 

Write  at  once  for  new  k^;j 
book  whether  you  start    P 
now  or  not.    Address      ;      The 

JOHNSON  I      J'-'opIe's'" 

Incubator  Man    |    I;|7"'::*'"'  '^  ''"•'■*" 
Clay  Center.  Nebraska  ^ 


uarantee 


ave$5to$40 

8  Montlis  to  Pay 

Get  factory  prices  on 
Kalamazoo  Stoves — 
30  Days*  Free  Trial 
A  Year's  Approval  Test 

and  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee. 


^^::;:.rr  Direct  to  You"  ^^sr 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments — 400  Styles 

Fine  base  burners— glass  oven  door  ranges— all  kinds 
and  all  styles,  with  latest  improvements.  Nowhere 
can  you  find  better  quality— over  250,000  buyers 
prove  it.  Orders  filled,  freight  paid,  the  day  they 
arrive.  Mail  a  postal  card  for  catalog:  No,  416 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,   Mfrs.,   Kalamazoo,   Michisan 


DOUBLE  ^i^^^^i 


p)y    saving   half  the  solution  and  labor  with  the| 

"Kant-Klog"  :jprayer 

Mine  different  Bpray3  from  same  nozzle — 

iind  or  flat — coarse  or  fine — starts  and 

upB    instantly.       Ton    different  stylei 
i  Mail  postal  for  special  utlVr.  Agents  want 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
207  Broadway,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fAKM  rENCE  '&,X 

26-mc!!  Bog  Fence, 14c.     M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence, 21c. 

48-mch  Poultry  Feace-.22^c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.40 
k  Many  styles  and  heights.  Our  larfre  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  101  Winchester,  Ind. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

EIXSELHANBR0S.BOZ  21  Honcie,  Ind 
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For  2  Cts.  a  Week 

—or  Less.  This  1900  Gas- 
oline iViotor  Waslier  Does 
All  tlie  Family  Washing 


Greatest  Labor  Saver  for  Women  Since 
the  Sewing  Machine  was  Invented 


The  1900  Gasoline  Motor  Washer  is  now 
at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  It  is  doin^ 
the  work  formerly  done  by  women,  at  a  cost 
of  2  cents  a  week  for  gasoline !  Saving 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash 
bills !  Saving  worlds  of  w^ash-day  troubles ! 
Leaving  the  women  free  to  do  other  work 
while  the  machine  is  doing  the  washing  itself! 

A  Self- working  Wringer  with  Motor  Washer 

The  motor  runs  Washer  and  Wringer.  We 
guarantee  the  perfect  Avorking  of  both.  Xo 
extra  charge  for  wringer,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  made. 

Anybody    can  have    one  or 

these   washers    on    free  trial, 

freight  prepaid,  just  by  writing 

for  it.     Why  not  write 

TODAY? 


1900  Gravity  Washer 

Our  gravity  washer  is  what 
its  name  implies  —  g-ravity 
aids  the  hand  to  operate  it. 
If  you  do  not  have  an  engine, 
this  is  the  washer  for  you. 


The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  ready  to 
connect  with  an  ordinary  Gasoline  Engine.  You  simply 
turn  on  the  power  and  back  and  forth  goes  the  tub, 
washing  the  clothes  for  dear  life.  And  it's  all  so  simple  and 
easy  that  it  is  mere  child's  play  to  run  it. 


Send  for  FREE  WASHER 

BOOK  and  30  Days* 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Don't  doubtl  Don't  say  it  can't  be  done! 
The  free  book  proves  that  it  can.  But 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it. 
We  offer  to  send  the  1900  Gasoline  Motor 
Washer  on  absolute  Free  Trial  for  an  en- 
tire month  to  any  responsible  person. 
Not  a  cent  of  security— nor  a  promise  to 
b\iy.  Just  your  word  that  you  will  give 
it  a  test.  We  even  a^ree  to  pay  the 
freight,  and  will  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to 
do  all  we  claim  for  it.  The  1900  Washers 
are  in  successful  operation  in  thousands 
of  the  best  homes  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

Just  a  Postal  Card 

A  post  card  with  your  name  and  address 
sent  to  us  today  will  bring  you  the  book 
free  by  return  mail.  Address  the  1900 
Washer  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  (8) 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  pei-  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  wilt  not 
be  responsible  for  errors 


For  Sale. — Finest  quality  white  extracted  and 
comb  honey.     Write  for  prices. 

Stearns  &  Fox,  Fruitdale,   S.  D. 

Aster  honey  of  good  quality,  2000  lbs.  put  up  in 
60-lb.  cans;  7  cts.,  F.  O.  B.  Brooksville,  takes  the 
lot.  H.  C.  Lee,  Brooksville,  Ky. 

Foe  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey   in   60-lb.   cans.  C.   J.   Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Extra  quality  buckwheat  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  in  a  case,  at  8  cts.  Sample  on 
request.       Earl  Rulison,  Rt.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale. — White-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Ripened  on  the  hives.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
every  respect.  J.  F.   Moore,  Tiffin,   Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.  P.  W.  Sowinski,  Bellaire,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — My  1913  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  of 
while  clover  and  raspberry  honey,  10  cts.  per  lb. 
Send  for  sample.  George  Rauch,  Orange  Mountain 
Bee  Farm,  Guttenberg,  N.  J. 

For  Sale. — No.  1  white-clover  comb,  $3.50  per 
case;  No.  2,  $3.00  per  case.  Fall  comb  No.  1,  $3.00 
per  case;  No.  2  fall,  $2.50  per  case;  24  sections  to 
case,   and  six  cases  to  carrier. 

Quirin-the-queen-breedbe,    Bellevue,    Ohio. 

For  Sale. — 40  cases  (two  60-lb.  cans  each)  ;  a 
blend  of  white  and  sweet  clover,  the  most  part,  and 
clovers  and  fall  flowers ;  a  very  light  amber,  good 
quality,  at  9  and  8%  cts.  in  large  lots;  4  cases  or 
less,  9  and  8^   cts.  A.  Mottaz,  Utica,  111. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honey,  none  better.  In 
10-lb.  pails,  six  in  a  case,  at  $6.50  per  case;  5-lb. 
pails,  12  in  a  case,  at  $7.00  per  case;  %-lb.  glass 
jars,  24  in  a  case,  at  $2.80  per  case.  Sample,  4  cts. 
Also  in  60  lb.  cans,  very  nice  amber  honey. 

Henry  Stewart,  Prophetstown,  111. 

Buyers  of  honey  will  do  well  by  sending  for  the 
December  number  of  The  Beekeepers'  Review  con- 
taining the  name  and  address  of  over  100  National 
members  having  honey  for  sale.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking.   The  Beekeepers'  Review,   Northstar,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

See  our  special  sale  of  honey  on  advertising  page 
11  of  this  issue.      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

Bronzed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts. ;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000.  Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honey,  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; Al  quality.  E.  C.  Pike,  St.  Charles,  111. 

For  Sale. — Amber  honey,   $9.00  per  case  of  two 
60-lb.  cans.  H.  Davenes,  Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 

Foe  Sale. — Choice  extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb. 
cans  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,   Ky. 

For  Sale. — Tupelo  honey,  barrels  and  cans.   Fine 
and  white.     Sample,  10  cts. 

I.  J.   Stringham,   105  Park  Place,  New  York. 


For  Sale. — 1260  lbs.  No.  1  buckwheat  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans,   IVz   cts.  per  lb. 

L.  D.  Gale,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Buckwheat  extracted  Loney  in  60-lb. 
cans  and  5-lb.  pails.      Sample,  5  cts. 

M.  C.  Silsbee,  Rt.  3,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Bellflower   honey   for   sale   in   5-gallon   cans  or  50- 
gallon  barrels.      Write  for  prices  and  free  sample. 
Bexj.  Liss,  Lewiston,  Oriente,   Cuba. 

For  Sale. — Blended  raspberry,  buckwheat,  and 
goldenrod  honey  ;  has  a  thick  body  and  a  strong  and 
very  rich  flavor.  Put  up  for  sale  in  new  60-lb.  tin 
cans.  Price  $5.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail,  10  cts., 
which  may  be  applied  on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173   So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted.- — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
you  have,  and  price.  J.  E.  Harris,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission.  Beeswax — will  pay  high- 
est price.      Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


For  Sale. — New  and  used  Danz.  supplies  cheap. 
Wm.  H.  Martin,  Rt.   1,   Box  13,  Osawatomie,  Kan. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


For  Sale. 
prices. 


-Full   line  of   Root's  goods   at  factorj' 
E.  M.  Dunkel,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

In  1912  and  '13  our  bees  wintered  perfectly  in 
the  Eureka  concrete  case.  Write  for  circular  and 
learn  about  them.    B.T.  Bosserman,  Williamstown,  O. 

New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $7.00 
per  bushel;  sacks,  25  cts.  extra;  also  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.  R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case;  good  as  new;  25  cts.  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies, 
also  Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for 
catalog  and  particulars.  The   Penn   Co., 

(Successor  to  J.  M.  Jenkins.)  Penn,  Miss. 

For  Sale. — One  check-protector,  a  device  for  pro- 
tecting commercial  paper.  Will  be  useful  in  busi- 
ness houses.  Will  sell  at  far  below  cost.  Corres- 
pondence solicited. 

Mrs.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Sweet-clover  seed,  white  and  yellow 
mixed,  unhulled.  Will  make  a  surer  catch  than 
either  alone;  12  cts.  per  lb.;  10  lbs.  or  more,  10  cts. 
per  lb.     Postage  extra.  F.  W.  Lessee, 

Rt.  3,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Beekeepers  I  On  Jan.  1  there  will  appear  on  the 
market  a  new  double-walled  hive  which  is  different 
in  several  respects  from  any  other  hive  heretofore 
offered  to  the  public.  Write  for  description,  photo, 
and  prices.  The  catalogs  will  be  out  soon,  and  one 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  free. 

L.  F.  Howden  Mfg.   Co.,  Fillmore,   N.  Y. 
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WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

A   new   gold   watch   for   extracted   honey. 

L.  A.   DOSCH,   Miamisburg,   Ohio. 

Wanted. — Pair  of  peafowls ;  also  white  rats. 
Please  state  price.      Addi-ess 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Sommer,  Greenacre,  Wash. 

Wanted. — Sugar-bush  on  shares  for  1914;  would 
pay  for  information  that  will  lead  to  my  getting  one. 
Charles  Zweily,  Lemont,  Illinois. 

Wanted. — To  buy  a  good  farm  from  owner  only. 
Possession  now  or  next  spring. 

.Tuergens,  Box  754,  Chicago,  111. 

Waxted. — To  lease  large  apiary  or  work  on  sal- 
arj-.  Have  had  experience  in  several  States,  and  can 
furnish  best  of  references.  State  salary  or  terms  in 
first  letter.    Jas.  D.  Arvin,   box  237,     Millinocket,  Me. 

For  Sale  or  Trade. — A  good  residence  property, 
modern  except  heat,  with  outside  sleeping-porch. 
Good  poultry-houses  and  runs.  Delightful  climate. 
For  particulars  address   A.  DeArmon,  Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Wanted. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
.supplies  on  the  market,  qiialitij  considered.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.   Shriver,  Boise,  Idaho. 


REAL  ESTATE 

Virginia  farms;  small  and  large,  $15  an  acre  up. 
Easy  payments.  Mild  climate,  fertile  soil.  Ideal  for 
fruit,  stock,  or  general  farming.  On  railroad  with 
tig  markets  near  by.  Write  for  list,  maps,  etc.  F. 
H.  LaBaume,  Agl.  Agt.  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry., 
Room  246,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Foe  Sale. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
class.  E.  F.   Atwater,   Meridian,   Idaho. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each:  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honev-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Apiary  of  100  colonies  of  bees  in  good 
condition ;  75  extra  hives,  together  with  a  complete 
set  of  implements,  and  every  thing  to  work  with;  in 
a  fine  locality.     For  information  write  to 

R.  S.   Sheldon,  New  Smyrna,  Fla. 

Fob  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  anv.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;   6  for  $5".00. 

Wm.  S.  Baenett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

For  Sale. — 90  colonies  of  Italians  and  blacks  in 

8-fr.    hives,    L.    size,   hand   and   factory   made,    all   in 

good    condition ;    1   No.    5    Novice    2-fr.    extractor,    1 

Swiss  wax-extractor,   and  other  supplies.  Price  $400. 

S.   Reed,  Coquille,   Oregon. 

For  Sale. — 100  colonies  of  bees.  Root  and  Moore 
strain,  and  25  colonies  of  hybrids  in  new  single-wall 
8-fr.  home-made  hives,  standard  Hoffman  frames,  6 
to  each  hive,  with  division-board:  strong  in  bees, 
with  plenty  of  honey  ;  no  disease.  W  ill  sell  cheap  if 
sold  soon."  WiLMER  Clarke, 

Box  200,  Earlville,  Mad.  Co.,  N.  Y.  . 
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POULTRY 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  High  grade  stock  for  sale. 
Write  me.  E.  O.  Waltz,  Medina,   Ohio. 

Leghorns. — Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horn, $5.00  per  100;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Woodworth  Farm,  Wilton,  Ct. 

Indian  Runner  breeding-ducks  laying  now.  Util- 
ity and  exhibition  stock  (pure  white  eggs)  sent  on 
approval.       Derov  Taylor,  Box  G,   Lyons,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  bred 
from  first-prize  hen  and  first-prize  drake.  Ohio  State 
Pair.  Pine  birds,  and  unequaled  egg-producers. 
Guaranteed  birds   at   reasonable  prices. 

L.  G.  Carv,  Trimble,  Ohio. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leg- 
horns,   and    White    Wyandots,    cockerels,    hens,    and 
pullets.      Have  your  order  booked  now  for  eggs  and 
baby-chicks   for   early   delivery.      Write   for  prices. 
Crystal   Springs   Poultry  Yards,   Boonville,   Mo. 


PIGEONS 


Pigeons!  Pigeons!  Thousands,  all  breeds  ;  lowest 
prices ;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$-making  Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructive,   illustrated  matter. 

Providence  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Free. — A  useful  New  Year's  gift  sent  prepaid  to 
each  beekeeper  who  sends  his  address  on  a  postal. 
J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Pentz,  Pa. 

Foe  Sale  at  a  Bargain. — Model  36,  four-cylin- 
der, sixty  H.  P.  seven-passenger  "  Thomas  Flyer." 
By  removing  the  rear  tonneau  it  can  be  made  into 
a  truck  with  extraordinary  carrying  capacity. 

E.  C.  Greer,  712  N.  M.  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Apiarist  for  1914.  Comb  honey,  200 
colonies.  State  salary  expected,  and  experience.  Work 
to  commence  March  1.  B.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  Cowley,  Wyo. 

Wanted. — Help  in  an  American  apiary.  Work  the 
year  round,  and  good  wages  to  the  right  man.  Man 
and  wife  preferred.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Trinidad  Honey 
Co.,  Trinidad,  Cuba. 

Wanted. — A  sober,  energetic  young  man  as  sales- 
man to  solicit  the  retail  grocery  trade,  and  to  help 
case,  gi-ade,  bottle,  and  pack  honey  for  shipment. 
Some  knowledge  of  and  experience  with  bees  re- 
quired. Give  reference.  State  age.  and  wages  ex- 
pected in  first  letter. 

Latshaw  Honey  Co.,  Carlisle,   Ind. 

Wanted.- — Experienced  apiarist  for  coming  sea- 
son; man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  -^-ork  ;  extracted 
honey;  wages  $60.00  per  month  r  '  '".ard  for  season. 
Give  age,  experience,  and  nationality,  first  letter.  If 
you  will  work  for  us  one  season,  and  show  your  ability 
to  handle  bees,  we  will  sell  you  a  yard  of  bees  on 
easy  terms.      Spencer  Apiar'ies  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


POSITION  WANTED 


Wanted. — Having  sold  my  large  apiary  in  East- 
ern New  York,  and  wishing  a  change  of  climate, 
would  like  a  position  in  large  apiary  on  salary  or 
shares.  D.  C.  Stahlman,  Knox,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Situation  in  Florida  during  winter  and 
early  spring;  prefer  queen-rearing  or  comb-honey 
production  (can  work  anywhere)  ;  17  season's  expe- 
rience. No  profanity,  tobacco,  nor  liquor.  Refer- 
ences,  any  merchant  in  this  town. 

George  W.  Babcock,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,   La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  golden-yellow  Italian  queens  for  1913 ; 
beautiful,  hustling,  gentle  workers.  Send  for  price 
list.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts. ;  select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy  ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  common  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.      For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,   Bellevue,    Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Our  Business  Manager. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TIMES. 

This  most  excellent  weekly,  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  Sunday-school  and  the  religious  uplift  of  the 
family,  is  better  than  ever.  The  regular  price  is 
$1.50  per  annum,  or  $1.00  in  clubs  of  five  or  more. 
If  any  of  our  readers  desire  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
take  their  names  in  connection  with  Gleanings  at 
$1.00  for  the  Sunday  School  Times  or  $2.00  for 
both.  

HOT-BED    SASH. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  be  getting  ready  for  the 
early  spring  vegetables  by  providing  hot-bed  sash. 
We  call  attention  to  our  choice  cypress  sash,  which 
are  made  3  ft.  4  in.  by  6  ft.  for  four  rows  of  eight- 
inch  glass  let  into  grooves,  or  rabbeted.  Unless  other- 
wise specified,  we  furnish  grooved  sash.  A  single 
one,  K.  D.,  $1.00;  5  of  the  same  in  a  crate,  $4.75; 
10  for  $9.00.  If  put  together,  add  10  cts.  each;  and 
for  each  coat  of  paint  add  10  cts.;  8x10  glass  for 
same,  $2.80  per  box  of  90  lights;  5  boxes  at  $2.60; 
10   boxes  or  over   at  $2.50. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

The  demand  for  this  seed  is  remarkably  good, 
especially  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  where 
its  value  is  best  known.  The  supply  of  seed  bids 
fair  to  be  somewhat  short  of  the  demand  again  this 
year.  Because  the  seed  continues  to  ripen  for  some 
weeks,  the  question  of  saving  the  seed  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  those  new  in  the  business  are  apt  to  find 
the  greater  portion  shelled  off  before  they  get  ready 
to  harvest  it.  What  looks  like  a  fine  crop  of  seed 
early  in  the  season  may  dwindle  to  small  proportions 
by  the  time  it  is  saved  and  hulled.  We  are  prepared 
to    supply    choice    seed    at    the   following   prices: 

Prices  in  lots  of      1  lb.    10  lb.   25  lb.    100  lb. 
Melilotus  alba,  biennial.  .  . 

White  sweet  clover,  hulled  .24  $2.20  $5.00  $20.00 
White  sweet  clover,  unhull'd  .17  1.50  3.50  13.00 
Melilotus  officinalis,  bien'al 

Yellow  sweet  clover,  hulled  .28  2.60  6.25  24.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  unhull'd  .21  1.90  4.50  17.00 
Annual   yellow,    hulled.  .  .      .14      1.20     2.75      10.00 


SECOND-HAND   FOUNDATION    MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair 
condition.  In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well 
as  a  new  machine  where  you  have  only  a  moderate 
output.  Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list 
which   may   interest  you. 

No.  0139,  2%  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2%  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very   good   condition.      Price   $14.00. 

No.  0142,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  shape.     Price  $10.00. 


No.  0153,  2%  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very   good   condition.      Price   $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2%  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0156,  2^^  X  6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0157,  2%  x6  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.     Price   $12.00. 

No.  0160,  2%  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
good  condition.      Price  $12.00. 

No.  0165,  2V2  X  6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in   fair  condition.      Price   $11.00. 

No.  0167,  2%  x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in   fair   condition.      Price   $11.00. 

No.  0176,  2%  X  6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair  con- 
dition.     Price   $12.00. 

No.  0180,  2%  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  condition.      Price  $10.00. 

No.  0183,  2%  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0187,  2x10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
old-style  frame,  in  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0188,  2x10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill,  in 
good    condition.      Price    $14.00. 

No.  0191,  2x10  round-cell  Pelham  mill  in  good 
condition  for  this  kind  of  mill.  The  bases  of  the 
cells  are  not  natural  shape,  but  the  walls  are  reg- 
ular.    Price  $7.00.     Sample  mailed  free  if  interested. 

No.  0182,  2V&  xl2  round-cell  medium-brood  mill 
in  very  good  condition.     Price  $20.00. 

No.  0186,  2%  xlO  hexagonal  cell  medium-brood 
mill   in   good   condition.      Price   $20.00. 

No.  0206,  2%xl0  hexagonal  cell  heavj'  brood 
Dunham  mill  in  good  condition.       Price  $15.00. 

No.  0207,  2%  x6  hexagonal  cell  thin-super  Dun- 
ham mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

N.  0210,  2x10  round-cell  medium  brood  mill  in 
extra-good  condition.     Pirce  $16.00. 

No.  0211,  2%  xlO  hexagonal  cell  medium-brood 
mill;  rolls  recut,  and  practically  as  good  as  a  new 
machine.      Price  $28.00. 

No.  0212,  2%  xlO  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill; 
rolls  recut,  and  practically  as  good  as  a  new  mill. 
Price   $28.00. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 

The  yam  referred  to  on  page  912  is,  I  find,  grown 
on  the  farm  owned  by  L.  B.  Yarn,  proprietor  of 
Hotel  Varnada,  and  he  is  selling  them  at  40  cts.  a 
peck,  or  $1.00  per  bushel.  We  are  just  now  happy 
over  a  peck  I  have  received  by  parcel  post.  I  do  not 
yet  know  the  name  of  this  particular  yam. 


DASHEEN  TUBERS  FOR  FLORIDA  AND  OTHER  SUBSCRIB- 
ERS   IN    THE    SOUTH. 

All  subscribers  in  Florida,  or  others  so  far  south 
as  to  be  out  of  danger  from  frost  while  in  the  mail, 
may  have  their  dasheen  tubers  mailed  from  Braden- 
town  at  once,  if  they  will  send  their  names  to  me 
here  in  Bradentown.  All  who  have  paid  up  on 
Gleanings  one  year  or  more  are  entitled  to  two 
small  tubers  that  may  be  planted  at  once  if  you  will 
protect  them  if  frost  should  come.  All  in  the  North 
sliould  send  to  Medina,  Ohio.  My  impression  is  the 
dried  tubers  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  cold  while 
in  the  mail-bags  anywhere;  but  this  remains  to  be 
proven. 


Periodicals  and  "  Sittlichl<elt." 

Many  of  our  young  people  know  nothing  of  some 
of  the  best,  most  fascinating  reading  in  the  world, 
because  in  their  leisure  for  reading  the  books  and 
periodicals  closest  at  hand  are  time-wasters  or  worse. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  editorial  from  The 
Youth's  Companion   is   timely.: 

In  the  address  that  Lord  Haldane  gave  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  had 
much  to  say  about  Sittlichkeit.  The  word  is  Ger- 
man, and  in  English  has  no  exact  equivalent;  but 
it  means  the  common  body  of  beliefs,  standards,  and 
ideals  that  represent  the  ethical  attainment  of  a 
people.  Lord  Haldane  describes  it  as  governing  a 
race  far  more  intimately  than  law,  which,  indeed,  is 
merely  the  expressison  of  a  part  of  it;  and  far  more 
powerfully  than  individual  conscience,  of  which,  in- 
deed, after  (Jod,  it  is  the  chief  prop  and  inspiration. 
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He  dwells  upon  its  far-reaching  effects,  and  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  its  being  not  only  of  high 
quality,  but  of  really  compelling  strength.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  sittlichkeit  of  a  nation  may  deterio- 
rate, and  that  its  deterioration  is  a  national  disaster. 

Lord  Haldane  was  pointing  out  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  English-speaking  races  have  virtually 
the  same  sittlichkeit,  and  that  it  forms  the  greatest 
bond  of  friendship  between  them.  But  in  his  spee:  h 
lies  a  lesson  for  any  one  who  is  able  to  influence  the 
daily  thoughts  of  the  nation,  and  to  insinuate  stan- 
dards of  manners  or  morality.  There  are  many  such 
persons;  but  The  Companion  wishes  here  to  speak 
of  those  of  its  own  trade,  that  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing, for  what  is  WTitten  and  printed  and  strewn 
broadcast  over  the  land,  more  than  anything  else, 
forms  and  upholds  the  sittlichkeit  of  the  community. 
From  periodicals,  books,  and  plays — more,  perhaps, 
than  from  any  other  source — do  our  young  people, 
and  our  old  ones,  too,  receive  their  education  in  the 
common  ethical  tradition  of  the  race.  Plainly,  an*- 
publisher  or  writer  who  uses  his  power  to  lower  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  people,  to  weaken  their  con- 
fidence in  a  powerful  moral  tradition,  is  an  anti- 
social force  and  a  public  enemy. 

A  part  of  the  sittlichkeit  of  the  American  people 
has  been  a  wise  reticence  in  the  public  discussion 
of  questions  of  sex,  a  fine  refusal  on  the  part  of 
writers  and  publishers  to  profit  by  any  appeal  to 
prurient  curiosity ;  a  deep  conviction  that  to  exploit 
such  topics  in  the  popular  press,  no  matter  with 
what  motive,  is  certain  to  do  great  harm,  and  little 
if   any   good. 

But  we  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  that  part 
of  our  fine  national  tradition — a  most  useful  part 
as  The  Companion  believes,  and  one  that  every  de- 
cent man  and  woman  ought  to  tight  for  in  every 
possible  way.  Our  literature  has  been  clean ;  shall 
it  become  dirty  ?  That  is  the  question  that  faces  us 
all,  and  that  must  receive  a  national  answer.  Our 
periodicals,  our  novels  and  our  stage  are  giving  to 
the  public — any  public  that  will  pay,  no  matter  how 
unfit — discussions  and  descriptions  that  no  publisher 
or  producer  would  have  dared,  or  would  have  been 
willing,  to  offer  twenty  years  ago.  They  give ;  is  the 
public   willing   to   receive  ? 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  people  are  deciding 
what  periodicals  they  will  take  during  the  ensuing 
twelvemonth ;  when  all  the  periodicals  present  their 
bills  of  fare  for  the  coming  year,  and  urge  their 
attractions,  some  with  honest,  some  with  specious 
arguments.  Moreover,  they  put  forth  clubbing  offers 
that,  by  linking  unsuspected  evil  with  known  good, 
may  completely  thwart  a  subscriber's  most  careful 
intentions.  There  is  only  one  safe  course.  No  one 
should  subscribe  to  a  periodical  of  which  he  has  not 
first-hand  recent  knowledge,  and  no  one  should  selet.t 
for  his  own  reading,  and  that  of  his  family,  any 
publication  that  does  not  express  and  seek  to  uphold 
the  highest  aspirations  of  the  nation. 


Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 

A    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    WHO 
"  READS    HIS    BIBLE    EVERY   DAY." 

The  following  kind  words  from  our  good 
friend  Florence  D.  Richards,  Ohio  Presi- 
dent of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  I  am  sure  will  be 
found  interesting  from  several  points  of 
view. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  have  just  finished  reading 
your  articles  in  the  Aug.  loth  issue  of  Gleanings. 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed 
them.  I  wish  that  "  sermonette  "  on  the  first  Psalm 
could  be  read  by  every  young  people's  society  in  the 
land,  for  it  is  replete  with  good  sound  "  takable  ' 
advice.  I,  too,  wish  that  each  person,  young  and 
old,  would  take  the  pledge:  "I  promise  to  read  my 
Bible   every    day,"    and   then   faithfully   keep   it. 

The  World's  Morning  Watch,  or  The  Daily  Bibl« 
Publishing  Company  of  New  York  sends  out  a  little 
monthly  magazine  called  "  Daily  Bible,"  which  I 
have  found  very  helpful.  On  the  outer  cover  of  the 
August  number  are  these  words  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Woodrow  Wilson : 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  men  who  do  not  read  the 
Bible  every  day.    I   wonder  why   they   deprive  them 
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selves  of  the  strength  and  of  the  pleasure.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  books  in  the  world,  for  every 
time  you  open  it  some  old  text  that  you  have  read 
a  score  of  times  suddenly  beams  with  a  new  mean- 
ing. There  is  no  other  book  that  I  know  of,  of  which 
this  is  true;  there  is  no  other  book  that  yields  its 
meaning  so  personally,  that  seems  to  fit  itself  so  in- 
timately to  the  very  spirit  that  is  seeking  guidance." 

I  think  we  are  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  the 
nation  on  having  a  president  who  reads  the  Bible 
every  day.  Such  a  righteous  example  will  truly  ex- 
alt the  nation.  "His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither; 
and  whatsoever  he  doth  shall  prosper." 

I  rejoiced  with  you  in  your  climb  over  those  Mich- 
igan hills,  and  enjoyed  the  Sunday-school  led  by 
your  friend  Mrs.  Wilson.  I  am  sorry  those  Michigan 
men  failed  to  enfranchise  her  and  tlie  rest  of  the 
State's  noble  women.  I  hope  you  may  go  on  climbing 
I  hills  and  "  renewing  your  strength  "  until  you  will 
have  rounded  out  a  full  century  of  years  in  the 
earthly  existence,  and  ascended  the  hill  of  the  Lord 
to  receive  the  crown  laid  up  for  the  faithful. 

Lakeside,  Ohio.  Florence  D.  Richaeds. 


ONE    MORE    FOR    THE    "  lOO-YEAR-OLD  "    CLUB. 

I  notice  by  the  blue-record  address  that  anothei'' 
I  year  has  rolled  by,  and  my  subscription  should  be 
renewed  again.  The  paper  is  still  very  interesting, 
and  much  good  is  being  accomplished.  A.  I.  Root 
is  certainly  a  pciculiar  man.  At  his  age  he  is  doing 
a  wonderful  lot  of  work.  This  is  what  is  keeping 
him  in  good  health,  and  I  hope  he  will  hold  out  at 
least  thirty  years  yet. 

I  am  58  years  old,  and  am  accomplishing  more 
work  and  making  more  money  than  at  any  other 
period  of  my  life.  I  have  more  desire  now  than  ever 
to  live  to  be  one   hundred  years  old. 

Experience  has  taught  me  some  great  lessons  that 
I  can  profit  by  at  this  time.  The  good  lessons  I  can 
profit  by;  and  the  poor  or  bad  lessons  I  also  profit 
by,  by  simply  avoiding  them,  knowing  by  experience 
they  were  a  cause  of  failure. 

I  am  just  as  intensely  interested  in  the  wonderful 
progressive  advancement  in  our  nation  as  Mr.  Root. 
I  also  make  just  as  many  discoveries,  but  I  have 
no  way  of  bringing  them  before  the  public  because 
of  the  want  of  a  publication. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Gleanings  now  is 
the  temperance  question.  Years  ago  I  called  this 
movement  a  national  one.  I  often  wondered  how 
long  our  nation  would  keep  raking  in  a  revenue 
from  this  greatest  of  all  evils.  Every  year  it  is 
larger  and  larger,  in  spite  of  all  the  preaichers  and 
Prohibitionists.  The  business  class  of  the  people  are 
severely  letting  this  question  alone.  Not  one  wor^ 
comes  from  our  churches  advocating  a  business  move- 
ment, and  that  a  national  one.  Only  once  in  the  last 
year  have  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Root  mentioned  it  along 
this  line.  Now  public  sentiment  is  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  each  State  and  then  the  nation 
must  take  a  hold  of  this  matter,  or  this  nation  will 
end  in  despair. 

There  should  be  national  laws  passed  to  stop  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  strong  and 
severe  as  it  now  has  against  the  counterfeiting  of 
money.  Then  we  could  begin  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. If  it  were  not  for  this  irucreasing  thirst  for 
strong  drink  there  would  be  no  howl  about  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Stop  the  manufacture  of  drink,  and 
use  the  gi-ain  for  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  see 
how  quick  there  would  be  plenty  for  all  at  half  the 
cost  now  being  paid  for  this  grain — grain  for  food, 
not  grain  for  drink.  If  this  nation  of  ours  must 
have  a  revenue,  let  it  tax  the  grain,  not  the  curse  of 
the  grain   after  it  has  been  made  into  liquor. 

Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Terry,  and  myself  are  living  without 
stronger  drink  than  water,  and  our  health  is  better 
in  every  way.  If  this  is  true  with  us,  every  other 
man  or  woman  can  live  longer  and  better  without  it. 
Why  manufacture  it  ? 

There  is  no  sense  whatever  in  abusing  the  saloon- 
keeper. He  is  our  nations  servant,  sanctioned  by 
the  government  to  dispose  of  this  great  river  of 
booze  so  this  whisky-soaked  nation  can  rake  in  this 
great  "wad"  to  have  the  rich  "soak"  from  paying 
a  few  dollars  less  tax. 

This  is  not  a  question  for  the  churches  to  tackle. 
It  is  not  a  sentimental  question.  It  is  a  business 
question — a  question  for  the  business  people  of  tha 
nation  to  iclean  up  as  a  damnable  stinking  nuisance. 
Public  sentiment  is  growing  along  this  line,  and  i^ 
time  it  will  surely  clean  it  out. 

Brewster,   Wash.,   Oct.  24.  V.  W.  Clough 


GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


NO.  501  SET  OF  QUALITY  KNIVES 


/^UR  set  of  "  QUALITY 


KNIVES  is 
made  up  of  one  8-inch  SLICER,  one 
6-inch  BUTCHER,  and  one  31/2-inch  PAR- 
ING-KNIFE. .  A  combination  of  three  of  the 
MOST  USEFUL  SIZES  and  DESIGNS  that 
one  can  have  in  his  home.  In  presenting  this 
set  of  knives  we  want  to  impress  upon  the 
trade  the  fact  that  these  knives  are  all  t];ieir 
name  implies,  QUALITY  IN  THE  STRICT- 
EST SENSE  OF  THE  WORD.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  cutlery  to  be 
had  for  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  MAKE 
ANY  THING  BETTER.  The  Set  is  MADE 
UPON  HONOR  THROUGHOUT  to  the  MI- 
NUTEST DETAIL.  BLADES  are  of  the 
VERY  BEST  TEMPERED  CRUCIBLE 
STEEL,  SWEDGED,  ETCHED,  and  FIN- 
ISHED with  the  Highest  Polish  it  is  possible 
to  put  on  metal.  Handles  are  GENUINE 
COCOBOLO,  Beveled  Edges,  Through  Tang 
with  Three  Large  Brass  Saw  Rivets.  We 
ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  the  QUAL- 
ITY of  this  set  of  knives  to  be  Strictly  First 
Class  in  Every  Way  and  the  BEST  VALUE 
EVER  OFFERED.  LIST  PRICE  the  set 
$1.00  postpaid. 


Premium  Offer 

We  will  send  this  complete  set  of  knives 
postpaid  to  any  reader  who  sends  us  one  new 
yearly  subscriber  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture at  $1.00  per  year,  or  the  same  for  four 
new  six-months-trial  subscribers  at  25c.  each. 


A    WORD    OF    PRAISE   FOR   THE    PREMIUM    KNIVES. 

Calvert,  Ala.,  Oct.  22,  1913. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co,,  Medina,  Ohio. 

I  received  the  set  of  premium  knives  and  am  well  pleased 
with  them.  Yours  very  truly,  R.  Rhodenberger. 


PRICE 

$1.00 

PER  SET 
POSTPAID 
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The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  -    Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  BEEWARE  BRAND 


MPAIM<i  QlirrrQ^i  send  for  Annaal  catalog  which  wUI  tell 
lYItAI^J)  OUUbHOO  y„„  „h„  i,  your  nearest  Distributer. 
INSURANCE    G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown.  WU. 


DECEMBER  15,    1913 
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GLEANINGS    IN    BEE    CULTURE 


Callender  Shoe-scraper 


Every  House- 
keeper will 
want  one 


A  glance  at  the 

Illustration 

will  tell  you 

why. 


Combination  Scraper  and  Brush 

Scrapes  the  mud  from  the  sole  of  the  shoe  and  cleans  the  sides  at  the  same  time.  Every 
housewife  should  have  one.  It  will  reduce  her  work  in  saving  the  time  necessary  to  clean 
rugs  and  floors,  which  otherwise  would  be  tracked  with  dust  and  dirt  from  the  street. 

It  is  made  of  the  finest  material;  no  screws  to  rust;  heavily  japanned.  Brushes  re- 
main stationary.     It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  change  the  brushes. 

Every  household  needs  one  or  more. 

'DwA-rv^iii-rvk  OWjaw.  We  will  send  one  of  these  Callender  Shoe-scrapers  as  premium  to  any 
X^renilUITl  KJUCi.  reader  who  sends  us  TWO  NEW  subscriptions  to  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
CULTURE  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  each. 

Postage  on  Canadian  subscriptions  15  cents  additional  for  each  trial  subscription  for  six  months. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 


A  BEEKEEPER  who  uses  cheap  shipping-cases  for  his  comb 
honey  isn't  necessarily  mean.     The   chances   are  he's 
thoughtless.     But  many  grocers  or  other  dealers  who 
receive  his  honey  will  not  accept  this  generous  view. 

Among  that  number  may  be  the  very  grocer  he  wants  to 
influence  most — the  one  who  has  the  best  trade  in  honey  in  that 
locality. 

So  he  should  use  good  shipping-cases,  such  as  we  make.  To 
use  them  is  economy,  not  an  expense. 

For  particulars  write  us  or  our  dealers,  or  consult  our  catalog. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 

New  York,     Chicago,     Philadelphia,     Washington,     Des  Moines. 


DECEMBER  15,   1913 
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MR.  FARMER 

Let  the  "Perfect"  Sewing  Awl  help  solve  the 
problem  "You  should  worry"  when  you  can 
get  a  dollar  awl  for  such  a  little  work.  .     . 


/     '.^^ 


See  that  thread  reel  under  the 
finger  tips  (This  principle  is 
right). 

Needles  in  screw 
top  hollow  handle. 


Sewing  Awl  mailed  direct  on 
yo\\r  individual  order  for  50c 
each,  postpaid,  and  insure  safe 
delivery  when  the  remittance 
is  sent  with  order. 


Repairing 
Buggy  Top 


THE  real  Awl  with  the  exposed  thread  reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automatically  con- 
trol the  tension. 

No  springs  or  levers — so  simple  a  child  can  use  it. 

Practical,  useful,  handy — can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

This  Awl  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  through  the 
convenience  derived  from  such  a  tool  at  just  the  right  time. 

Will  be  found  to  be  of  special  value  to  every  household.  It 
is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  for  the  speedy  repairing 
of  harness,  shoes,  belts,  carpets,  canvas — in  fact  it  can  be 
used  for  all  kinds  of  heavy  sewing. 

A  PREMIUM  that  will  not  disappoint  you.  Each 
Awl  is  equipped  with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread, 
diamond  point  needles,  straight  and  curved,  and 
directions,  in  suitable  mailing  carton. 


PREMIUM  OFFER.— We  will  send  one  of  these  awls  as  premium  to 
any  reader  who  sends  us  two  NEW  subscriptions  to  GLEANINGS  IN 
BEE  CULTURE  for  six  months  at  rate  of  25  cents  each. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company.  Medina,  O. 


GLEANINGS  IN   BEE    CULTURE 


EARLY-ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Apply  Here  just  as  they 
do  at  the  Factory 


As  Southwestern  distributors  of  ROOT'S  BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES,  we  are  very  glad  to  make  this  first  announcement  of 
a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  accompanied  by  cash,  to  our 
beekeeping  friends  throughout  this  territory. 

We  give  exactly  the  same  discount  that  is  granted  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  an  extra  saving  for 
you  in  ordering  from  us — FREIGHT.  Better  give  this  your  special 
attention  before  ordering  from  elsewhere. 

THE  CASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS  PLACED  IN 
DECEMBER  IS  4  PER  CENT. 

This  applies  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  beekeepers'  supplies 
except  a  few  special  articles.  On  large  general  orders  we  will 
allow  the  discount  on  some  of  the  excepted  articles,  not  exceeding 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  order. 

REMEMBER  WE  MANUFACTURE  THE  FAMOUS  WEED 
PROCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  are  turning  ouV 
comb  foundaion  of  the  finest  quality.  Include  what  you  will  need 
for  the  opening  of  next  season  in  your  early  order.  Shipment  may 
be  held  subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your  order 
in  now  and  save  5  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


17c  a  Day 

Opens  the  Way  to  Better  Pay 

A  few  dollars,  plus  your  promise  to  pay  the  balance  at  the 
rate  of  17  cents  a  day,  places  in  your  hands  the  new 
"Printype"  model  Oliver  Typewriter 
No.  5,  our  very  finest  production. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  the  young  man  or  woman  is : 

Get  an  Oliver 
Typewriter! 

This  offer  places  at  your  command  a  ma- 
chine that  turns  time,  energy,  and  enterprise 
into  the  pure  gold  of  success. 

Thousands  of  ambitious  graduates,  with 
the  aid  of  Oliver  Typewriters,  have  won  their 
way  to  better  pay  and  broader  opportunity. 
This  is  the  age  of  mechanical  writing.     The 

great  world  of  modern  business  revolves  around  the  typewriter.  Typewriter  operators 
are  in  demand  everywhere.  Our  employment  Bureaus  in  all  the  important  cities  are 
swamped  with  calls  for  competent  Oliver  operators. 

Prinir^pc..;.jk. 

GUI  VET? 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Easy  to  Pay—l?  Cents  a  Day 


You  can  make  the  machine  meet  the 
payments.  You  doubtless  spend  more 
than  this  amount  every  day  for  trifles  you 
do  not  need. 

Thousands  have  paid  for  Oliver  Type- 
writers on  this  plan  without  the  slightest 
effort.  Are  you  going  to  let  a  matter  of 
pennies  stand  between  you  and  this 
money-making  machine  ? 


Against  your  risk  of  a  few  dollars  we 
risk  a  $100  typewriter — the  same  machine 
that  is  used  by  the  greatest  firms  and  cor- 
porations throughout  the  world. 

Shall  we  send  you  full  details  of  the 
Easy  Purchase  Plan  ? 

Catalog  mailed  on  request.     Address 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  116  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


"Look  Beyond  the  End  of 
\bur  Nose" 


grandfather  used  to  say.  A  big  Florida  fruit  grower 
remarked  that  he  had  to  go  to  California  to  learn  that 
he  had  been  wrong  for  twenty  years.  So  the  potato 
growers  of  Maine  get  hints  from  Colorado;  the  apple 
men  learn  how  to  cooperate  from  the  orange  growers. 
Here's  where  the  national-farm-weekly  idea  comes  in. 
If  you  want  to  travel  north,  east,  south,  west  and  get 
your  long-distance  lessons  in  money-making  methods 
without  spending  carfare,  look  beyond  the  end  of  your 
nose  and  get  the  national-farm- weekly  habit;  in  other 
words,  read  The  Country  Gentleman. 


THE  DOUBLE-PROFIT  FARMER  isn't  resting  on  a 
one-legged  stool.  He  is  setting  his  crops  to  his  livestock 
and  marketing  the  stock  with  a  chance  to  make  a  profit 
on  both.  He  is  growing  apples  and  eggs,  or  berries  and 
broilers,  on  the  same  land  on  the  double-crop  plan.  He 
is  selling  direct  and  getting  both  the  producer's  and  the 
retailer's  profits.  He  is  fitting  two  or  three  specialties 
together  to  get  the  insurance  of  diversified  farming, 
and  he  is  safeguarded  against  total  failure  because  he 
has  three  legs  on  his  stool.  Double-profit  combinations 
are  the  backbone  of  the  small  place  and  they  are  de- 
scribed in  nearly  every  issue  of  The  Country  Gentleman, 


The  marketing  end  of  the  farm  business — getting  the 
profit — is  the  keynote  of  The  Country  Gentleman, 
the  national  farm  weekly.  Five  cents  the  copy,  of  all 
newsdealers;  $1.50  the  year,  by  mail. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Independence  Square  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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